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EX CATHEDRA. 


Stand An article by W. Heinicke in “ Photo- 
Development. graphische Mitteilungen” suggests to 
us that the advantages of “stand development” have been 
rather over-rated by German photographers. They have 
recommended it almost indiscriminately, if we except the 
case of plates which have been decidedly under-exposed. 
In this country stand development has not found much 
favour. We ourselves have met with certain disadvan- 
tages in its use, which would make us hesitate to adopt 
it for a series of negatives to which we attached impor- 
tance. Not only have we found the objectionable halo 
dividing a strong high-light from a deep shadow, but have 
also met with markings of a very peculiar character upon 
' plates developed in this way. These markings partake 
of the nature of irregular lines, on one side of which the 
density differs from the other side. They may be due, 
perhaps, to defects in the plates, but we are inclined to 
think a fall in temperature at the surface of the solution 
may initiate them. It is remarkable that these defects 
do not appear in plates from the same batch developed in 
the ordinary way. From this we infer that the slow 
reduction of the silver bromide by an alternated developer 
is attended by risks which the quicker methods of develop- 
ment are free from. The recommendation of W. Heinicke, 
however, to use stand development for a series of nega 


. . . . leg 
tives of definite correct exposure is not without advantage. 


He suggests that one plate should be developed first with 
a solution of definite strength, and the time ascertained 
for producing a negative of the desired strength of grada~- 
tion. If the other plates of the series are then developed 
for the same length of time under similar conditions, a 
series of negatives resembling each other throughout will 
be obtainable. The writer of the article to which we have 
referred concedes that it is impossible to eliminate the 
effects of widely different exposures by means of stand 
development, and in this we agree with him. 


* * % 
Photographic An _ interesting letter, published in 
GQuatertort “ Photographische Industrie,” draws the 
Tropical attention of manufacturers of photo- 
Countries. 


graphic materials in Germany to the pre- 
cautions which must be observed in exporting goods to 
Java. After drawing attention to the fact that Dutch is 
the dominant language, and that German is more generally 
understood than English, the necessity for observing the 
decimal system of measures and weights is emphasised. 
This also implies the use of the standard Continental sizes 
for cameras and plates. We give prominence to this more 
particularly because we have recently seen a similar recom- 
mendation regarding apparatus and material exported to 
Roumania. After the frequent warnings which have beem 
given, we doubt, however, if English manufacturers persist 
in disregarding such essentials for supplying countries 
using the decimal system. If they send English sizes, it 
must be rather with a view to supplying the ubiquitous 
British traveller. For Java, like other tropical countries, 
all apparatus and material should be of the finest quality. 
The wood should be well seasoned. The use of iron 
should be avoided, if possible, but if otherwise the parts 
should be plated. The high character of English cameras: 
of best make and the excellent quality of English plates, 
combined with their stability under adverse conditions, 
should give our manufacturers the leading position im 
countries like Java. 


% % * 


An Improved It is generally recognised that many 
Glass. kinds of glass are easily attacked by 
chemical solutions. Some kinds of optical glass will not 
even resist atmospheric influences. The analytical chemist 
frequently has to take the instability of glass into account 
as affecting the results he obtains. For some years past 
quartz has received attention in the manufactara of glass, 
and we now read in “Photographische Kunst” that Dr. 
Heraeus, of Hanau, is using rock crystal for the manufac- 
ture on a commercial scale of small flasks and other vessels 
for chemical purposes. Rock crystal becomes plastic at 
a temperature of 1,350 deg. C. and at 1,700 deg. C. it 
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melts. The cost of manufacture is necessarily high, and 
a small crucible of the size of a wine-glass costs from 
1Ss. to 20s. The work is very fatiguing for the glass- 
blower, and he cannot remain at it longer than five hours 
a day. The advantage of these vessels is that they are 
uninfluenced by any solutions save alkalies and phosphoric 
acid. They are also very little affected by differences of 
temperature on account of their low co-efficient of expan 
sion. The crucibles may be made white hot, and then 
plunged into cold water without risk of breaking. At 
present the manufacture is confined to small utensils, such 
as flasks, retorts, tubes, and crucibles. 


BS * * 


Platinum Ii report is to be believed, there is some 
prospect of this metal becoming much cheaper, not because 
any new source of it has recently been found, but because 
the demand is likely soon to receive a check. Many of 
us can remember when platinum was about one-fifth of 
the price it now fetches, and at that time its principal 
use was for certain labatory utensils. Platinum dishes of 
considerable size were used by chemists who had to deal 
at times with considerable quantities of concentrated acids, 
for it was the only available metal which would resist their 
action, And when the price of it suddenly went up with 
a bound, the hearts of many must have rejoiced in the 
knowledge that their platinum vessels had become almost 
as valuable as vessels of pure gold. This sudden rise was 
due to the demands made by the electricians, platinum 
being the only metal with the same co-efficient of expan- 
sion as that of glass, platinum wires being requisite for 
sealing into the little glow lamps to make connection with 
the carbon filament within. And the number of glow lamps 
now in use in this country alone must be reckoned by 
millions. It is now. reported that a French company is 
about to exploit a new metallic alloy, which is found to 
effectually replace platinum for the wires of these electric 
lamps, while its cost as a raw material is infinitesimal in 
comparison. The platimum adheres to the glass as if 
cemented to it, and no meta! has yet been found that 
would behave in exactly the same way. ‘Nor will this 
new alloy. But used in conjunction with it is a special 
cement which makes quite as tight a joint, and which is 
not affected by heat or moisture. If the price of platinum 
comes down, as it seems bound to do if these anticipations 
are well founded, photographers will benefit more than 


others. 
* % * 


Old types of A few years ago the Royal Photographic 
Lenses. Society manifested some interest in the 
preservation of specimens of old types of lenses, and we 
believe the nucleus of a collection exists at 66, Russell 
Square. The rapid disappearance of these interesting 
instruments prompts us to draw attention once again to 
the subject. We know what difficulty Dr. Moritz von 
Rohr has had in endeavouring to find specimens of certain 
types. The death of old photographers and the dispersal 
of their apparatus make it increasingly difficult as years 
jpass by to form a complete collection. Unless a serious 
attempt is soon made to secure these relics, specimens of 
some kinds will be lost for ever. In the earlier days of 
photography, English opticians exhibited great fertility of 
resource in optical construction. Their methods, how- 


ever, were largely empirical, and we have few, if any, data 
upon which to work, if we desired to reproduce the lenses. 
We should be glad to see a small committee formed by 
the Royal Photographic Society to take this matter in 
The work might even be extended by providing 


hand. 


means for the preservation of specimens of new types as 
they appear. Opticians, no doubt, would be quite willing 
to assist in the formation of such a collection, if it were 
known that the specimens would be preserved as records 


of their work. 
* * * 


Railway No one can reasonably complain that our 
Pictures. railway companies are not good patrons 
of art generally and of photography in particular. At the 
various stations are displayed by the different companies 
gorgeous cartoons in colours showing representations of 
the splendid steamers which they own, together with well- 
executed drawings of the principal places on their lines of — 
route. All these pictures exhibit evidence of everlasting 
good weather and smooth seas. The skies are blue, and 
are flecked with clouds, or are portrayed under the warm 
influence of sunset effects. The plainest of plain seaside 
resorts, under this seductive colouring, look as if leaden 
clouds were unknown there, and as if bathing was a prac- 
ticable luxury all the year round. As to rain, surely there 
is no such thing in a country where the sun, like radium, 
is pouring forth incessant heat. The glare of the desert 
of Sahara sinks into insignificance beside the wealth of 
genial sunshine lavished upon the glorious prospect of 
Felixstowe, Cromer, and Walton-on-the-Naze. It is the 
same with regard to the works of art which have trans- 
formed our railway carriages into picture galleries. But — 
these last are photographs, most of them owing their 
origin to the Photocrom Company, and real works of 
art many of them are. Skilful colourists have turned these 
pictures into a most attractive cross betwixt a photograph 
proper and the chromo-lithograph ; but the beholder knows 
all the time that the initial work is done by the camera. 
We feel convinced that these pictures must exert a potent 
influence in attracting holiday seekers to the places so 
invitingly depicted. “ Where shall I spend my holiday?” 
asks many a weary toiler as he is daily dragged to town 
by the suburban line upon which he is a season ticket 
holder. And then he looks at the photographs and in- 
wardly remarks to himself, “ What a lovely place Blankton- 
on-Sea must be.” The bluest of blue skies is spread like 
a canopy over the place. The cliffs are crowned with a 
green mantle, and many hued rocks stand out in contrast 
to a sea shimmering in the sunlight. There is just enough 
wind to carry along on the bosom of the sea one or two 
white-winged yachts, and crowds of children are paddling 
in the shallows. Here is peace, quiet, scenery—all the 
conditions of an ideal holiday. How different to the 
water-logged fields and the frowsy brickwork which border 
the railway on the edge of the modern Babylon! A few 
weeks later the weary one takes a ticket to Blankton, and 
arrives there on a wet day. It has been wet for weeks. 
Perhaps this is the reason that all the colour is washed 
out of it. It goes on raining and the cliffs, which looked 
so pretty in the picture, are dull, grey, uninteresting things 
without a trace of beauty about them. From the lodging 
house window he looks upon a troubled sea, which is 
also grey. Everything is grey, and he feels as if Blank- 
ton has been destined not only to sow a crop of grey hairs 
on his unfortunate head, but to bring them with sorrow 
to the grave. But the beautiful pictures have done their 
insidious work, and the railway company have pocketed 
several fares to Blankton. 


* * * 


The Metric Every one agrees that our British system 
SO a of weights and measures is most confus- 
ing and in urgent need of reform. One of the first 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRADES (continued) 


AG our Second-hand Goods are now being cleared 
out. No reasonable offer refused. We hold the 
choicest collection of cameras and lenses, backgrounds, 
of any other firm in the kingdom. Everything will 
positively be cleared regardless of cost. Don’t miss 
this opportunity, which may never appear again in 


A GRAND }-plate Mahogany Body Enlarger, 8hin. 

condenser, Russian iron lantern body, complete 
with carriers; new condition; £5 12s. 6d.—City Sale 
and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


A WHOLE-PLATE Quick Acting Portrait Lens, by 

Clement and Gilmer, F. 4, rack focussing ; 
almost new; £2 18s. 6d.; worth double.—City Sale 
and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


a lifetime.—Smedley. 
A OHARMING 12 x 12 Newmarket Studio Camera 
and Stand; new design; built for exhibition 
purposes; has nearly 5ft. extension, large roller slide, 
extra adapter repeating back, and smaller slide ; 
walnut and nickel; absolutely the finest camera in 
the world. Price only £20 to clear, worth double.— 
Smedley’s, Blackburn. 


NINE-PIECE Stonework Accessory, giving about 

50 changes ; absolutely the most useful accessory 
made; all parts can be used separately, and each part 
interchangeable. Price only £3 15s.—Smedley’s. 


CHARMING 10 x 8 Group Background, interior or 
exterior, 30s.; 13 x 8 continuous, 35s.; 8 x 7, 
any design painted to order. We still hold our 

position as the background kings.—Smedley’s. 

A VERY fine 1-1-Plate Studio or Outdoor Camera, 
square leather bellows, double swing back, 3 

slides, 9 x 7 portrait and group lens, with Iris dia- 


phragms, 3-fold stand; price, lot, £9 10s.; great bar- 
gain.—Smedley’s. 


JASE £5,000 worth of High-class Photo Appara- 
tus and accessories, just about to be cleared ; 
any reasonable offer accepted. 
once and state requirements. 
lifetime.—Smedley’s, Blackburn. 
PAG Exceptionally Fine 12 x 10 Complete Out- 
5 door outfit, built to special order; every pos- 
sible movement, 3 slides, R.R. lens, Iris, 3 fold patent 
stand, and lock-up case Price only £12; equal new; 
well worth double; approval anywhere.—Smedley’s. 
A MARVELLOUS Offer.—A 12 x 10 Latest Pattern 
Outdoor Camera, with swing front and every other 


movement, 3 double slides. Price only £5; giving 
away price; well worth double; approval.—Smedley’s, 


A leather case, accept £3 10s. ; half-plate camera, 
slide, R.R. lens, stand, shutter, and leather case, 
£2 10s.; great bargain.—Smedley’s. 


Send for new list at 
An opportunity in a 


74 x 5 OAMERA, by Hare; 3 double slides and 


J PRS Gigantic Bargain.—Whole-plate Portable 
Camera, finest possible quality, 3 double slides, 
B.R. lens, T. and I. shutter, 3-fold tripod, and lock- 
up case; well worth £12; price £5 17s. 6d. > greatest 


A 22 x 18 RAPID Rectilinear Lens, by Staley, Iris 

F. 8; almost new; £5 7s. 6d. Cost £10. 
Genuine bargain.—City Sale and Exchange, 81, Alders- 
gate Street, E.0. 


A DALLMEYER 5 D. Portrait Lens, size 12 x 10; 
quite new condition; £11 17s. 6d. Cost £26.— 
City Sale and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


PAE aStre Printing for the Trade, Plat., Sepia 
3 Plat., and Carbon only; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sample print free from any neg. for postage. Write 
fos terms.—Proprietor, 8, Station Road, Clacton-on- 
Sea. 


RUOE’S Non-shifting Retouching Medium, un- 

aitected by varnishing; splendid tooth; adver- 

tised 10 years; used by best tirms and schools; 1s. post 
free.—4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, London. 


ROMIDE Post-Cards.—Good side line for Photo- 

graphers, 1s. 6d. per dozen; 16s. a gross. Por- 

traits, views, ete.—Edmeads and Oo., Burchell Road, 
Peckham, S.E. 


BESS and White Finishing, Retouching, Colour- 

ing Photos. Enlarging; good work only; terms 
moderate. — Address Miss A. Ramsay, ‘‘ Balmain,” 
Goodrich Road, East Dulwich, London. 


ROMIDE Enlargements; first-class only; 84 x 63, 
UE MO es ach Ob TA se ilo) als, ek § als) se al 

2s.; 18 x 15, 2s. 6d.; 20 x 16, 3s.; cash with order.—C. 
Faulkner, 262, Seyen Sisters Rd., London. Estab. 1884. 
[Bee Enlargements.—Best results guaranteed, 
nicely finished in B. and W. on P.S. mounts; 


12 x 10, 3s.; 15 x 12, 4s., carriage paid.—Melville 
Morgan, 66, Market Place, Great Yarmouth. 


[Beas Enlargements.—15 x 12, 1s. 4d.; 12 x 10, 
1s., etc. ; work guaranteed; finishing B. and W., 
copying, ete. Send for list.—Rimington and Co., 340, 
Balham High Road, S.W. 


E Wise and Up-to-Date—Send for our second- 
hand list, just out; over £5,000 worth of 
choicest cameras, lenses, apparatus, and accessories 
of every description; all being cleared regardless of 
cost.—Smedley’s. 


bargain ever known.—Smedley’s. 

A MARVELLOUS Offer.—A first-class 12 x 10 Field 
J Camera, latest pattern, every movement; most 
efficient camera ever made; complete, with double 
slide; price £3 17s 6d.; approval.—Smedley’s. 


A MAGNIFICENT 15 x 12 Outdoor Camera, built 
to special order, regardless of cost, extensive 
Tising front, 3 slides, Ross 15 x 12 Rapid symmetrical] 
Jens, 3 fold stand, and 2 lock-up cases; the whole eut- 
fit equal to new; price for a ready sale £22 10s. ; won- 
derful bargain, worth £50. —Smedley’s, Blackburn. 


OARDMAN’S Electric Light Apparatus, used in 

200 studios. Send for circular or call.—i0, 

Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E. (near the 
Bridge, within five minutes of Cannon Street). 


LEARING Out all our Backgrounds; over 600 to 

select from; here are a few choice lines; 

5 by 4 cloud for head and shoulders, 7s. 6d.; 8 x 7 

scenic, either interior, exterior, s@ascape, conserva- 

tory, or park, 15s. each; 8 x 8 ditto, 20s. each; cash 
returned if not satisfied.—Smedley’s. 


WATSON’S 18 x 16 Prendier Camera, complete 
He with large slides, extra adapter repeating back, 
with smaller slides for 24 plates, side by side; made 
for exhibition: equal new; £20. Great bargain.— 
Smedley’s, Blackburn. 


A RTIST (experienced) colours photos, oil or water ; 
also copies direct on canvas, portraits, land- 
scapes, etc.—Frank Ramsay, Balmain, Goodrich Road, 


Dulwich, London. 


AA Base Finishing in B. and W., Monochrome, 
Water Colours; best work; trade prices ; 

return; enlargements all processes.—O. A. J. Earn- 
shaw, 97, Upper Parliament Street, Nottingham. 
A WHOLE-PLATE Quick Acting Portrait Lens, by 
Clement and Gilmer, F. 4, rack focussing; 


almost new; £2 18s. 6d.; worth double.—City Sale 
and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.0. 


A 7 x 5 BUSOH Portrait Lens, Iris; new condition ; 
bargain; £2 7s. 6d.—Oity Sale and Exchange, 
81, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


No. 3 DALLMEYER Bergheim Portrait Lens; 
new condition; whole-plate size; £5.—City 
Sale and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.0. 


prompt | 


LEARING Out all our Stock of Mounts at enor- 

mous reductions in prices. Send for sample 

parcel, 6 stamps; prompt delivery, and no charge 
for printing on orders of 500.—Smedley’s, Blackburn. 


HAS. BURTON, 45, Elsinore Road, Forest Hill, 

8.H., executes first-class work in monochrome 

and water colours, retouching, enlarging, and de- 
signing. Nou third-rate work undertaken. 


(LEMENT and GILMER Cabinet Portrait Lens, F. 4, 
rack focussing; fine order; 37s. 6d.—Oity Sale 
and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.O. 


ABINET Portrait Lens, by Durand, F. 4, rack 
focussing; fine order; 17s.—Oity Sale and Ex- 
change, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.O. 


HEAP and Good.—Lanterns and Slides (Collodion). 

Slides, coloured, sets, slipping, etc., 5s. per 

doz.; plain, 3s. per doz. Send stamp for list.—H. 
Eagle, Studio, Harbury, Warwickshire. 


NLARGEMENT 12 x 10 Canvas Stretcher, beauti- 

fully painted in Oils, gold frame, 5s. 6d. free; 

send neg. and print with remittance.—Chas. Hewitt. 
Exhibitor, 14, Winfield Road, I.eeds. 


Continued on Page XVI 


LANTERN SLIDES. 


J. MARTIN & CO,, 


General Photographic Works, 
NEW SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 


T. S, BRUCE (Est. 1886). 
RETOUCHING. 


Postal and Personal Lessons given. 

High-class. Sharp Return. All Negatives Varnishod 
at Inst Prices Artistic Modelling, likeness preserved, 
Terms: Cash and postage with order. Lists and lead 
ing firms’ testimonials free. Try Bruce’s Non-Shifting 
Retouching Medium (Advt.10 years). Solid Mahogany 
(throughout) Retouching Desks (12 x 10), all carriers to 
2-plate ; best in market.—Address, 


4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, LONDON. 
New Address. 
———————— en 


ENLARGEMENTS 


STUART & ROSS, 
“THE” ENLARGERS..., 


THEY DO ONE QUALITY OF WORK ONLY— 


THE BEST. 


8. & R. guarantee their work UNSURPASSED by any 
in the Trade, IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE, 

COPIES A SPECIALITY. No extra charge. 
The following Prices include Enlarging, Best P.S.M.,. 
and Thoroughly and Highly Finishing. 
NOTE.—No Slovenly or ‘“Touched-Up” Work sent out. 


8X 6 B/- vue. Oilsor Water 4/- 
10x 8 

3 ot |) BO o bales 4l- 
15 x12 «3/6 44 i 6/6 
18 x15 %i n 38/6 
20 x16 ” ” 9/6 
24 x20 0 ” 11/6 


” 
UNMOUNTED: 10X8,12X10, 1/-; 15X12, 1/6 ; 18x15, B/=3: 
20X16, 2/6 ; 24x20, 3/6. ANY SIZE DONE. 


SEPIAS, OPALS, CIRCLES, OVALS, &c, 


IMPORTANT To those Photographers who have 
been paying High Prices for their Enlargements, wo 
specially address ourselves. 

We do nothing inferior to the BEST. 

We do only ONE class of work, the BEST.. 
ONE TRIAL RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 

TERMS—CASH WITH ORDER, 


10, SAXON STREET, DOVER. 


WYNDHAM 


& Ceo., Ltd., 
ACTON, 
! LONDON, 


Telephone: 75 Haling. 
‘“WYNDHAM, ACTON, LONDON.” 


Telegrams ; 


RAINES & Oo., 
EALING, W. 


HALF-TONE 
POSTCARDS 


SPECIMENS & PRICES FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


RAINES & Co., 
EALING, W,. 


vili 
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ENLARGEMENTS 
ENLARGEMENTS 


ENLARGEMENTS 
ENLARGEMENTS 


ENLARGEMENTS 
ENLARGEMENTS 
ENLARGEMENTS 
ENLARGEMENTS 


ax Sn ERY, 
12, SOULH VILLAS, 
CAMDEN SQUARE, 
LONDON, N.W. 
MARK. 


M. & L. GASHFORD, Artists 


in Monochrome and Colour. 


ENLARGERS TO THE TRADE. 


Miniatures on Ivory, &c., @ Speciality. 
The highest class of work at moderate’ charges, 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


37, Norland Sq., Holland Park Avenue, W. 


THE PRESS PICTURE AGENCY, 


Sanctuary House, 
TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
Telephone 619, Westminster, 
ls prepared to place photographs of noted men and 
ee places, animals, current events, etc., with the 
illustrated Press of England, France, and America. 
‘The P.P.A. has a very large Press connection and _repre- 
sents many leading photographers, to whom reference 
is permitted. Postcard will bring full particulars. 


i, 


el 


The SERVICE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY have a Large 
‘Stock of 


SECOND-HAND CAMERAS LENSES, &c-. 


of every description, suitable for professional or 
amateur requirements, and can supply at special 
prices for cash or on a unique system of extended 
payments. Lists and all information will be sent on 
application to 


292, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


G. TURNER & CO. 


Bromide Enlargers and Artists. 
ENLARGEMENTS post free, 10x8, 1/-; 12x10, 1/3; 
15X12, 1/9 ; 18 by 15, 2/6. 
®inishing in Black and White, Oils, Water Colour, 
and Sepia. 
Full Revised List on Application. 


28, COLDHARBOUR LANE, Camberwell Green, S.E. 


SrA iweu SSeS SPE 


CORRECT EXPOSURE -» + 


| BOOK NOTES 


(To be continued weekly.) 


Photographic 
keference Books. 


Frew crarrs of the same size are 
so fully supplied with books of 
reference as is photography. 
Apart from such handy, every- 
day useful books as Figures, 
Facts and Formule, there are 
three or four large volumes, truly 
encyclopedic in their scope and 
auchoritative in their accuracy. 

A Dictionary of Photo- 
graphy by E. J. Wall, originally 
published at 2/6 in 1889, has 
grown through successive edi- 
tions, and latterly has been ex- 
tended and edited by T. Bolas, 
F.LC., F.C.S. until its present, 
eighth edition runs to 656 large 
pages and is a very cheap refer- 
ence book at 7/6 nett ; post free 
7/10 (abroad 7/11). 

The Encyclopzedia of Pho- 
tography by Walter E. Wood- 
bury, is an extensive and catholic 
4 complication, consisting of some 
755 pages, at the same price (7/6 
nett ; post free 8/=). 

Wilson’s Cyclopzdic Pho= 
tography, the greatest work of 
one who was the most influential 
editor in the whole photographic 
world, is very wide in its range; 
deals with the earlier as well as 
the more modern processes ; and 
gives especial attention to the 
practical and professsional sides 
of photography. The death of 
Dr. Wilson in June last, renders 
it extremely unlikely that any 
further edition of ‘‘ Cyclopzedic 
Photography ”’ will be issued, 
so that everyone who wishes to 
have a real working library 
should secure a copy of the 
current edition. 

Handsome cloth: 453 pages, 
with some 247 illustrations, Price, 


BEST HAND 

\ FINISH. 

LVER PLATED, IVORINE DIAL, IN POCKET 
CASE. 


Wo 


SI 


Nota .. 
Makeshift. 


216 


“By Post, 2/7 


10/6 


DARK ROOM 
CLOCK. 


The Eikronometer has 10- 
minute dial. Compare with 
unsuitable 60-minute dial of 
all others. Only one with 
scales for factorial develop- 
ment. Legs to stand face up 


EXPOSURE 
NOTES. 


An entirely New and Altered 
Edition. 


Second Edition. 1/~ nett, by post 1/2. 
THE 


WATKINS MANUAL 


A Text-Book of Exposure and 
Development. 
“We think that no book so certain and 


deserving of an immense edition has appeared 
of late years.” —The Photogram. 


7/6 nett; post free 8/-. Of all Standard Meter sks 15s. Od. 
Photographic Dealers, Book- @ ce - eAMiatiaea US CEb 
sellers, &c., or Indoor Meter, no calculating .. .. 11 
LON DON = Steadfast Refills, say if ribbon or disc... 06 


Speed Card, new edition monthly, the 
standard for speed information ... 


Hand Camera Calculator ... 36 


All Meters on Approval. Send for List. 
POST FREE OR FROM ANY DEALER. 


WATKINS METERCO. 


HEREFORD. 


DAWBARN &WARD 
G FARRINGDON AVE EC 
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troubles of boyhood is found in the effort to understand 
the intricacies involved in the differences between troy 
weight and avoidupois weight, and in the assimilation 
of perches, rods or poles, and all the rest of it. The 
time taken up in mastering this jargon—and we believe 
that it is very seldom mastered—might be far.more use- 
fully employed in other branches of education. The photo- 
grapher who has to deal sometimes with an ounce which 
contains 480 grains, and at other times with one which 
has only 4374, is only one out of a large number of workers 
who are perplexed with the chaotic condition into which 
our methods of measuring have sunk. Our French neigh- 
bours more than a hundred years ago made a clean sweep 
of their own weights and measures, and formulated a most 
excellent system which has since been adopted by nearly 
every country in Europe except our own. And by com- 
parison with this metric system, as it is called, our own 
happy-go-lucky methods are worse than ever. More than 
this, they represent a distinct loss to our traders, whose 
price-lists are often thrown aside by Continental buyers 
for the sole reason that they are not understood. <A 
serious effort is now to be made to make the metric 
system compulsory in Britain, and it is said that our 
Colonies are anxious and ready to make the reform directly 
it has been accomplished at home. A bill is to be intro- 
duced early next Session in the House of Lords to forward 
this end, the first reading to be moved by Lord Belhaven, 
and seconded by Lord Kelvin. The Upper House is 
chosen for its introduction because it is thought that the 
Commons will have their hands pretty full with the Fiscal 


Question. But it is hoped that sufficient pressure will be 
put upon the Government to make it their own Bill in 
the House of Commons. So far as photographers and 


photographic dealers are concerned in this question, it 
will be but a slight effort to them to substitute the gramme 


for the grain. Many works on photography already attach 
both the English and metric weights to their formule, and 


all laboratory workers use the latter in preference to the 
former. In certain businesses the introduction of the 
metric system may lead to much initial expense; but the 
photographers’ wants in the way of measuring vessels and 
weights are so modest that a few shillings will do all 
that is needful. We wish all success to the proposed 


change. 

* * * 
Surgical — We think that we can see a new opening 
Possibilities, for the pushful photographer in the pos- 


sibilities which arise from the recent ear-grafting case 
in New York. Put briefly, the history of the case was 
this: A rich man lost his ear, how it is not stated, nor 
<loes it matter. Perhaps some one boxed it—at any rate 
it was boxed and buried. te offered the sum of £1,000 
to the man who would give him a new ear—or, to be 
strictly correct, a second-hand ear. The man was found, 
and also the surgeon who undertook to perform the opera- 
tion. And so the ear was transferred from one head to 
the other. The surgeon is naturally elated at his success, 
and has expressed his belief that if the same system be 
followed which he adopted in the grafting of this ear, there 
should be no difficulty in grafting other members such as 
hands and feet, and possibly legs and arms. If this be the 
case, of course, the thing will be placed on a systematic 
basis, and there will be an “ exchange ’’—just like a tele- 
phone exchange, when the business can be effected. Any 
one with a superfluous nose, or other member, will be able 
at once to turn it into hard cash. On the other hand, 
anyone minus that, or any other distinctive feature will be 
able to obtain what he wants according to a fixed tariff. 


Of course, a register of plus and minus members will be 
a necessity, and that register, to be of real use, must be 
illustrated. It is here that photography will come in. No 
one would think of buying a nose unless he had some idea 
as to its size and shape, and in this delicate matter mere 
verbal description would be of little or no use to him. But 
if he could see an actual photograph of the member, life- 
size, while at the same time he received a written guarantee 
of its performance as a smeller, he would be comparatively 
safe. If we could obtain a list of unfortunates whom war 
and accidents by flood and field have deprived of their 
birthright in the matter of legs, arms, and minor members, 
we should see how wide a field of operation there is for 
such an institution as we suggest. It may be thought that 
the number of persons who are willing to part with anato- 
mical details must be very limited. But this is not so. 
We are told on good authority that at many of the Con- 
tinental hospitals there are crowds of men always in waiting 
who are willing to be experimented upon by the surgeons 
for a consideration. Many of these would consent to part 
with a limb or two if paid properly for the sacrifice. As io 
the ethics of the business, there would be no difficulty. If 
they were rats, or guinea-pigs, or frogs, there would go up 
a howl of indignation, but as they are mere human beings 
it does not matter. 


* % 
More “Familiar in our mouths” is fast be- 
Radium. coming this word radium, and it seems 


to be permeating every stratum of human society. Only 
the other day we were accosted by an aristocratic beggar 
in Oxford-street, who said, “Excuse me, but can you oblige 
me with a penny to’ purchase a morsel of radium.” Of 
course, the poor fellow meant bread, but he had been 
reading about radium, and his tongue played him false. 
There are two out of many good reasons why people should 
nave allowed the new element to take such a hold upon 
them. Firstly, it is the most costly thing ever known, and 
we are all worshippers of mammon ; and, secondly, it is the 
nearest approach to the philosopher’s stone which has yet 
een discovered. Being worshippers of mammon, that 
stone, which would have the property of turning copper 
into gold, would be a most convenient acquisition. Bu 
he wonders of radium as recorded in the British news- 
papers and magazines pale into insignificance when we 
read some of the marvels recorded of it by trans-Atlantic 
journalists. Some of these yarns are possibly true, bu 
we have a notion that others of them are due to the 
exuberant imagination of the perspicuous scribe. One of 
hese gentlemen tells of certain experiments which have 
been made with radium at the Fasteur Institute in Paris, 
from which it would seem that even a few milligrams of i 
will exercise a baleful effect upon animal life. A bag 
containing five centigrammes of radium chloride was sus- 
pended over a cage of eight white mice, father and mother 
and six little ones, for three days. Nothing happened 
then, but some time after the radium was removed the 
mice lost all their hair, except that on their heads; they 
then became blind, and subsequently they all died. Rabbits 
and guinea-pigs also died when the fatal bag of radium 
was placed near them, and even the unhatched chicken in 
the egg was cut off in embryonic youth. But this is as 
nothing to what happened when certain larve, which live 
on flour, were submitted to the action of the rays. The 
little worms were placed in a flask exposed to the rays, 
whilst another family was placed in a ‘similar flask not 
so exposed, each having a little flour with which to sustain 
itself. After some weeks it was found that several of the 
radium-exposed worms had gone to a better world, but 


Foon sv emg 


some which had hidden in corners, away from the direct 
action of the radiations, had survived; but they had “ got 
no forader.” They were still larve, while the untreated 
family in the other flask had long ago turned into moths 
and hatched their eggs into other larve. It was as if 
the growth of a man had been arrested at the age of twenty, 
while his brothers and sisters went on living for two 
hundred years or more. This remarkable result opens up 
wondrous possibilities for experiments upon the domestic 
baby when radium becomes cheaper. But this is not all. 
Tadpoles, exposed to the rays for four days, were turned 
into monsters, which took on “a new form, with an in- 
creasing atrophy of the tail, and a curious wrinkling of 
the tissues at the back of the head; in fact, they may 
be said to develop a new breathing apparatus, quite dif- 
ferent from that of ordinary tadpoles.” It is confidently 
asserted that by the help of radium it will be possible “ to 
produce new species of moths, butterflies, perhaps birds 
and fishes, by simply treating the eggs with radium rays, 
the result being that interesting changes will be affected 
in the colouring and adornment.” All this is very inter- 
esting, but it must be remembered that the fortunate 
holder of stock in radium can say what he likes about it 
without fear of contradiction. Scoffers are powerless if 
they have no radium with which to parry the conclusions 
arrived at by their opponent. Unfortunately there seems 
to be no probability of radium being cheaper, unless some 
other source of it than pitchblende is discovered. Per- 
haps now that the “ Times” has finished with its “ Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica” spec—for which relief much ithanks— 
it may see its way to offer prizes for a «lisaper source 
of radium. Until that discovery is made, we must ‘all be 
at the mercy of the fortunate few who possess any 


—- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ADVERTISING. 


Tur last few years have worked a wonderful change in 
the methods adopted by traders who advertise their wares 
in popular magazines or other periodicals. What has 
long been known as the “ displayed ” advertisement, con- 
sisting of large, small, and grotesque type cunningly inter- 
woven, no longer holds the premier position. The adver- 


tisement must be so associated with a pictorial embellish-, 


ment that it will immediately attract the eye of the casual 
reader. Skilfully-arranged lettering is no longer sufficient 
for the purpose, there must be a picture, and the picture 
must command attention either by its subject, its artistic 
excellence, or by its comicality. But the comical adver- 
tisement is hardly to be commended, for however good 
it may be, it palls upon one by frequent repetition, and 
when insisted upon week after week and month after 
month, it has a positively irritating effect upon the nerves, 
which is apt to prejudice many people against the article 
advertised. In fact, it becomes a chestnut, and we all 
resent chestnuts as stale and flat. 

As we glanced lately through the advertisement pages 
of a popular American magazine we could not help ad- 
miring the pitch of perfection to which these trade adver- 
tisements are carried by our transatlantic cousins. Nor 
could we help remarking how largely photography is em- 
ployed in the work. Some of the advertisements, too, 
although not actual photographs, are reproduced by the 
half-tone process from wash-drawings of such artistic ex- 
cellencé that-they would not be out of place in the inner 
pages of.any high-class publication. 

As examples of these last, let us refer to the advertise- 
ments of one or two firms of tailors. We all know what the 
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usual clothiers’ advertisement is like; a row of wooden 
figures, very like the terrible tailors’ dummies which we 
see in East-end shop windows: lifeless dolls, with 
clothes fitted upon them without a single crease. But in 
these pages we find a very different kind of picture, 
Here is one which is intended to set forth the merits of 
a certain make of overcoat, and very well does it do go, 
We see a group of men standing, apparently on the slope of 
a grand stand at some racecourse, all eagerly watching the 
progress of something in front of them. The figures are 
easy and natural in pose, and they look like gentlemen, 
As a picture we might find fault with the circumstance that 
each man is arranged in an overcoat of much the same 
pattern, but of course this is the very object of the com- 
position. We feel convinced that anyone requiring such a 
garment would be much sooner induced to purchase one 
after seeing this picture, than he would from dwelling on 
the beauties of the tailors’ dummy. In another advertise- 
ment, also advocating seasonable wearing apparel, two 
men are seen walking up a street, the attitudes being 
natural, and showing off their coats to perfection. At the 
same time one would never guess that this was a tailoring 
advertisement except for the context. 

A boot does not seem a promising thing from a pictorial 
point of view, but one shown here immediately attracts the 
eye simply because the picture is so beautifully executed 
as a half-tone block, and so well printed that one can note 
every stitch as well as the name of the maker sewn upon the 
tape which projects from the interior of the boot. Here 
is an advertisement of a cabinet intended for the filing of 
documents, an elaborate piece of furniture with innumer- 
able drawers of different shapes and sizes, some shut in 
and others drawn out. We can at once appreciate the 
construction and working of this piece of apparatus, for 
the picture before us is a veritable photograph, so well 
reproduced that the figuring of the grain of the wood is 
plainly apparent. Another page is devoted to an advertise- 
ment of Christmas and New Year’s gifts, principally articles 
of jewellery. These again are photographs from the objects 
themselves, and we can at once see every detail of the 
design, while reference letters attached guide us to deserip- 
tion and price. 

Photography is also used in these advertisement pages: 
For instance, a certain com- 
pound for cleaning kitchen utensils has for its illustration 
a photograph of a neat housemaid in the act of polishing up: 
the articles which come under her care. Other advertise- 
ments are well illustrated in much the same effective 
manner, 

These photographic advertisements not only form am 
interesting study to those, who like ourselves are critical in 
such matters, but they really add to the general interest of 
the publication in which they appear. This is a distinct 
gain not only to the proprietors of the magazine but also — 
to readers, who are too apt to resent anything in the shape 
of an aggressive advertisement thrust upon their notice 
whether they will or no. 

A perusal of these advertisement pages has prompted 
us to ask the question, “ Might not photographers in this 
country of ours add to their incomes by undertaking to 
make pictures for this especial purpose?” Of course, it is 
done by the few, but an examination of the pages of any 
of our own popular magazines will soon show that the 
ground is not covered to any great extent. Beyond an 
occasional photograph of a pretty face, which generally 
has nothing at all to do with the announcement to: 
which it is affixed, and is merely put in to attract attention, 
we see little in the way of half-tone blocks—and we are 
convinced that if advertisers realised the advantages which 
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accrue from their use, their employment would be as 
general as they are in the American publication to which 
we have adverted. The fact is that our American friends 
understand the art of advertising, and it is an art, much 
better than we do. They make a study of it, and therefore 
they succeed where we often fail. A ready example of 
heir skill in this respect is supplied by the familiar word 
“ Kodak.” An English firm would never have taken the 
trouble to invent such a word, but would have been content 
o use the term “camera” to the end of time. Look at 
the result of this happy inspiration upon the part of one 
who had a genius for advertising. Kodak not only stares 
one in the face from the advertisement pages of every 
prominent journal, but it assails one on omnibuses, tram- 
ears, and every other kind of public vehicle. More than 
his it has grafted itself upon our language, not only as a 
substantive, but as a verb. Kodak has in fact now such a 
wide application that its originators have constantly to 
yemind people that it is not a generic term for a hand 
camera, but should be applied to one manufacture only. 

The importance of effective advertising has so impressed 
itself upon the American mind that schools of advertising 
are now in the course of formation, and the British Consul 
at Chicago thought the scheme of sufficient interest and 
importance to report officially upon it a few months ago. 
He states in this report that the enormous sums spent upon 
advertising in all branches of trade in the United States 
has actually created a new profession, and that the study 
of advertising as a science is now being taught in special 
schools. 

That something of the kind is urgently required on this 
side of the Atlantic can be quickly seen if we glance at 
the advertisement pages of many of our newspapers and 
magazines. Many advertisers seem to be under the mis- 
taken belief that because they have a certain space to 
fill, they must positively crowd it with type. In order to 
get all the matter into the space, the compositor is forced 
to use small type, and people will not read small type unless 
it is something of overpowering interest. Instruction in a 
school of advertising would prevent any trader falling into 
this error, and he would probably content himself with a 
word or two in large letters, with his name and business 
address. 

If anyone could possess himself of the money which has 
been spent in unremunerative advertisino he would be the 
richest man on earth. It will be the aim of the new schools 
in America to stop this waste of substance and of effort by 
educating men into the science of advertising. Such a man 
ought to be able to secure a very large salary as manager 
to the advertising department of a railway or steamboat 
company, or of any large house of business. He would be 
able to so check the results of different systems of adver- 
tising, and the medium through which advertisements were 
brought before the public, that his help in any large busi- 
ness firm would be of incalculable value. 

It is not alone the concise wording of the advertisement 
that has to be considered, but also its effective illustration, 
and this will depend as much upon the way in which the 
artist is instructed, as upon the artists’ pencil. As we 
have seen, in the instances given, the illustration is the 
thing to catch the public eye. And there is another 
advantage to be considered in the launching of a good 
pictorial advertisement. If it takes a firm hold of public 
attention, jokes will be made about it, and as likel- as not 
it will be parodied. In these ways its circulation will be 
increased perhaps twenty fold, without one venny more to 
pay by the fortunate advertiser. 

But the main point of interest to our own readers will 
‘be found in the extensive use that is being made of photo- 


graphy in modern advertising, a use which owing to the 
general employment of the half-tone process block is likely 
to increase rather than diminish. We feel confident that 
the photographer who depends for his bread and butter 
solely upon portraiture, and is often perplexed to solve 
the problem of making two ends meet, would gain by giving 
serious thought to this system of advertising. If he can 
show people that he is able to draw up an effective adver- 
tisement and illustrate it in a taking manner he will soon 
find customers ready to patronise him. It is only reason- 
able to suggest that when a new application of photography 
is started photographers should benefit by it. Those who 
care to take the hint which we have given in this article will 
be better able than their fellows to laugh at the free portrait 
and enlargement swindles which are now so rampant in 
our midst. 


+ 


STALE DRY 
i 


PLATES. 


Most photographers have experienced the disadvantages of 
working with plates that have become more or less stale, and 
with the ultra-rapid isochromatic plates and films that are now 
being generally used, the proportions of negatives spoilt, or, 
at least, marred by the use of stale emulsions is considerably 
greater than was the case a few years ago, although the skill 
and care exercised by the manufacturers have ‘brought dry- 
plates to a really marvellous degree of efficiency. 

In the larger towns where plates can be obtained from reliable 
dealers whose sales are large enough to enable them to keep a 
supply of fresh plates always on hand, the evil of stale emul- 
sions is not experienced to any appreciable extent, but in small 
owns and villages where the demand for plates and films is 
imited, the local dealer’s stock of plates is often considerably 
he worse for keeping. One of the chief difficulties a small 
dealer has to contend with, is the number of brands of plates 
hat are at present on the market, and as each amateur has 
nis own ideas regarding the best kind of plate, the local dealer 
has to stock the wares of at least a dozen different makers. 
This aggravates the stale-plate difficulty considerably, as the 
dealer does not get a fair chance of disposing of his plates 
while still fresh. The writer has recently been experimenting 
with numerous brands of plates in the various stages of de- 
terioration caused by stale emulsion. The experiments for 
etermining the effects of staleness were conducted on a batch 
of several hundred plates of various sorts and sizes, and 
were already showing symptoms of staleness when purchased 
the writer four years ago, and which consequently gave typical 
but exaggerated evidence of the effects produced by age on 
gelatine emulsions. If a very stale plate is examined in day- 
light before development it will be noticed that the edges of 
the plate are darker than the central portion, and are generally 
slightly iridescent in appearance. The depth and intensity 
of this outer band increases with the age of the plate. 

All stale plates, however, even when obtained from the 
maker, do not present the same appearance before develop- 
Tn the case of a particularly stale box of plates examined 
brown colour 


2 


same 


ment. 
by the writer, the emulsion had changed to a ligh 
without imidescence; this change of colour was visible from 
the edges almost to the centre of the plate. Another box 
of the same brand showed strongly iridescent edges of a 
quarter of an inch in width, the remainder of the plate being 
practically unaffected. 

The foregoing remarks do not apply to orthochromatic plates, 
as the deterioration in isochromatic emulsion proceeds equally 
over all parts of the plate, and is not confined to the edges. 
In this case the staleness is caused by the effects on the emul- 
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sion, of the dye used in orthochromatising the plate, and is 
of an altogether different character to that which is now being 
considered. 

Most photographers will have noticed that as a rule the 
keeping qualities of a plate decrease as the rapidity of the 
emulsion is increased. 

The kind of plates known as process or photo-mechanical, 
which are much slower than ordinary plates, keep almost inde- 
finitely when stored in a fairly dry place. Next in order 
come the “ordinary” plates, which will usually produce good 
negatives several years after manufacture. The most rapid 
emulsions become stale much sooner than the slower kinds, 
and last of all come the isochromatic plates, the keeping pro- 
perties of which are, of course, handicapped by the presence 
of the isochromatising agent. The writer’s experience has shown 
that an orthochromatic plate begins to deteriorate in a year 
or even less; a rapid unorthochromatic plate will keep in good 


Fig. 1. 


Stale undeveloped plate fixed in hypo. 


condition for about a year and a half, and an ordinary plate 


will generally last two or three years without showing signs 


of fog or flat images. It must be remembered that in the case 
of orthochromatic emulsions the whole film deteriorates; in 
the unorthochromatised film only the edges will show evidences 
of staleness. 

The foregoing remarks do not apply to emulsions coated on 
a film instead of a glass support, as the keeping properties of 
films are considerably below dry-plate standard. 

The effects of staleness on the film of an undeveloped dry- 
plate, which had been fixed in hypo, is shown in Fig. 1, the edges 
of which show very plainly the results of age. In this plate the 
stale edges of the plate resemble a lantern-mask, and the dis- 
tinction between the stale portions and the rest of the film is 
very sharply defined. In this box of plates the silver was 
actually reduced, and, after fixing, the undeveloped plate showed 
the silver deposit very plainly under the microscope. As a rule, 
the silver in a stale plate is almost entirely removed by hypo, 
if the plate is fixed before development. In Fig. 2 the effects of 
the stale emulsion have given a different result. Instead of 


affecting only the margins, as in Fig. 1, the plate had a slightly 
brown tint that extended from the edges of the plate to the 
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factured about ten years ago). 


middle, the centre of the film being, of course, less marked than 
the edges. The illustration shows the appearance of the un-_ 
exposed plate after being developed for four minutes in pyro 
soda and fixed. Although no light had reached the film a 
very considerable quantity of silver was reduced by the de- 
veloper. A plate from the same box was fixed before develop- 
ment, and all traces of silver disappeared. 


Fig. 2. 
Stale unexposed plate developed and fixed. 


All unexposed stale plates that were tested by development 
showed granules, of silver in the film when the plate was. 
examined by a high-power objective, though in most cases there 


was not a suflicient quantity of silver to affect the printing — 


value of the negative except at the extreme edges. Figs. 3 


and 4 ‘are’ reproductions of photo-micrographs, 


showing the 


appearance ‘of an exceptionally stale plate (probably manu-_ 


These photographs show the 


Fic. 3. 


+ obj. 

8 

Photo-micrograph of silver granules from the edge of a stale, 
unexposed plate, developed and fixed. 


relative proportion of silver reduced by development in the edges 
and centre of the plate. The edges of the plate show a very 
large number of reduced silver granules, but the deposit in the 
centre is much less pronounced. 

A curious feature of the effect of staleness on the silver in 
the emulsion is that the silver can generally be removed by 
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hypo, if the plate has not been developed, though to all appear- 
ance the film has a considerable quantity of reduced silver at 
the edges when examined before fixing. As previously men- 
tioned, however, the undeveloped plate will not always give up 
all its silver when placed in hypo; but, as in Fig. 1, the 
edges may show a strong deposit after fixation. 

From the appearance of the different portions of the plate, 
when examined under the microscope, it would seem as if a 
negative taken on a stale plate would be thinner at the centre 
of the plate, and would increase in density towards the edges, 

s the microscope reveals a considerable diminution of silver 
granules from the edges to the middle of the plate. In practice 
this is not the case. In the stale portions of the negative the 
image does not develop so strongly as in the centre of the 
plate, and this counteracts to a considerable degree the extra 
deposit of silyer caused by stale emulsion. Plates which have 
become stale will generally give very fair negatives if the ex- 
posure has been accurately timed, but both under and over- 
exposure are fatal to good results if the plates have been kept 
too long. Ovyer-exposure produces a flat, foggy image, and under- 


Fig. 4, 
Photo-micrograph of silver graaules from the centre of same plate. 


exposure necessitates prolonged development, which the con- 
dition of the emulsion will not allow. 
The chief enemy of emulsions, and the one that is the prin- 
cipal cause of stale films, is a damp atmosphere. 
teat without moisture seems to have little effect on plates, 
and the writer has kept plates stored in a cupboard near a 
furnace where the temperature was almost constantly at 80 deg. 
Fahrenheit, for two years with very little loss of freshness a 
the end of that period. 
The greatest deterioration in emulsion takes place in hot, 
<lamp days, and the least in cold, dry weather. Amateur photo- 
graphers, who only work occasionally at their hobby, shoulc 
take the precaution of storing their plates or films in the dries 
available cupboard, and this will prolong the life of the sensi- 
tive films to a very considerable degree. 
The writer had a remarkable experience of the time a plate 
A packet of plates, which 
had been kept unopened for twenty-two years (dated and signed 
These plates 


will keep under suitable conditions. 


1881) was given to him for experimental purposes. 
were exposed and developed, and gave very passable negatives ; 


the image was rather weak, but there was little tendency te 
fog, and the plates developed steadily. This box of plates had 


been packed with strips of thick paper between the edges of 
the plates; the plates were thus kept apart from each other. 
It is needless to say that the plates were not coated with rapid 
emulsions. 

In a recent issue of the Journal of the Royal Photographic 
Society, Léon Vidal recommends a bath of bichromate of 
potash for restoring stale emulsions. The plate is immersed 
after exposure in the camera in a one per cent. solution of pot. 
bichromate for three minutes, washed well for five minutes, 
and then developed; the bichromate exercises a retarding in- 


fluence on development. J. L Preg, ER. MES., BURSPS: 


+ 


A SUGGESTED PLAN FOR PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLOURS, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF COLOUR SCREENS. 


Ty bringing forward the following suggestion for photography 
in natural colours, by a method which would necessitate but 
a single negative, a single exposure, and no colour screens, 
except an orthochromatic light filter for taking the photo- 
graph, I do so fully aware that the realisation of the plan 
may be somewhat remote, owing to technical difficulties in the 
construction of the apparatus.’ The theory of the method is, 
lowever, so simple, and the working of the process would be 
such a simple one, provided the apparatus were constructed, 
that I think it may be of interest to bring it into notice and 
briefly discuss its advantages and drawbacks. My plan may be 
ooked upon as an extension of the Joly process of colour- 
photography. It differs from it in the following important 
point. In the Joly process, as is well known, a colour screen 
ruled with alternate red, green, and violet lines is placed in 
ront of the negative during exposure, and, after a positive 
ransparency has been made, this is viewed in contact with 
another similarly ruled colour screen. My proposal is to 
replace the artificial colour screen with its artificial spectra, 
y real spectra produced optically. 
The following diagrammatic sketch of the arrangements will 
make this clearer :—Let A be an objective producing an image 
not more than 2in. in diameter in the plane M. Let G be 
a grating of 300 lines per inch, situate in the plane M. The 
opaque interspaces of the grating to be twice the width of the 
clear spaces. Let B be a second objective, projecting an image 
of the plane M on the ground-glass screen 8, with a magnifica- 
tion of two diameters. Let P be a narrow-angled prism, 
placed just in front of the grating, of such dispersive power 
that the spectra which it produces on the screen § of the clear 
lines just lie next to one another without overlapping. 
Provided the image at M were white (or, in other words, 
only white light fell upon the grating), then the effect of the 
above arrangement would be to cover an area of four diameters 


on the screen with a series of contiguous spectra (150 per 
inch). To the unaided eye this surface would appear of a 


greyish white. In the diagram, part of the screen is shown 
covered with these spectra (of an exaggetated width). Now 
suppose for a moment that another grating of 150 lines per 
inch were laid over the screen, the lines being parallel to the 
spectra. Then each line of this grating would cover up the 
same portion of each successive spectrum and the whole field 
would appear to the eye of some uniform colour. If, for ex- 
ample, the lines covered up the red portion of each spectrum, 
then the field would appear in the complementary colour to red, 
viz., green. If the number of lines of the grating laid over the 
screen do not exactly correspond with the number of spectra, 
a comparatively quite long spectrum can be visually produced, 
because then the successive black lines do not block out 
exactly the same portions of spectra, but successive portions. 


The production of this long composite spectrum, consisting 
of some hundreds of portions of the narrow spectra, is a rather 
striking experiment. However, this blocking out of spectra 
on the ground-glass screen by means of another grating has 
only been mentioned by way of illustrating the principle, and 
we can now consider the actual process proposed. If the screen 
is replaced by a photographic plate and a suitable ortho- 
chromatic filter, placed in front of the lens A, and a photo- 
graph be taken of, say, a blue flower on a white ground, 
the result would be that the image of the flower would be 
represented on the plate by the blue portions of the spectra 
only, and on development these portions would be darkened 
in the negative. Now let a positive transparency be made 
from this negative, and let it be placed in exactly the same 
position as the origianl negative. Remove the orthochromatic 
filter which was used, place some source of light at the focus 
of the lens A, so that the grating G is illuminated with white 
light, and spectra are produced in the plane of the trans- 
parency. Then we should find that the dark portions of the 
positive just block out all portions of the image of the flower 
except the blue, and to the unaided eye it would appear in 
its natural blue colour. It can readily be seen that composite 
colours, however complex, would be produced just as readily ; 
for, provided the orthochromatic filter used was a suitable one, 
the colours would affect the different portions of the spectra 


Je vl 


Plane M 


on the plate, just in proportion to the actual intensity of 
the separate spectrum colours of which they are composed. 

A few words as to certain practical points. The grating used 
would require to be made with the dark interspaces perfectly 
opaque. The orthochromatic filter used would require to be 
such that a photograph of the spectrum gave a deposit on the 
plate equal in density throughout its entire length. It would 
differ, therefore, from the usual orthochromatic filter, which 
is made to fulfil the condition that the deposit on the plate 
shall correspond to Maxwell’s colour curve of visual luminosity. 
In viewing the photograph, a finely ground glass screen or 
other light-diffusing medium would have to be placed in contact 
with the film side of the positive, as otherwise the object would 
only appear correct in colour when viewed from one particular 
point. In place of using the prism P along with the lens B, 
a suitably decentred lens, without any prism at all, would 
probably do equally well. 

We can now discuss the advantages and disadvantages if the 
system be properly carried out. The latter appear to me to 
be:—(1) The photographs would, just as in the Joly process, 
be less bright than ordinary ones, as a surface produced by a 
series of narrow spectra is necessarily less bright than a surface 
white all over. (2) As the optical system is essentially the 
same as that of a telescope, the field of view would be com- 


paratively small. (3) The photograph, in order to be viewed in 
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colour, would require to be placed in an apparatus, viz., the 
camera, itself. : 

The advantages are summed up in the fact that: (1) We. 
should have the maximum of simplicity in working the pro-_ 
cess, for it would be the same as that for making ordinary 
transparencies, without any additional labour. (2) Without 
employing colour screens, the colours would be produced by 
a natural optical method, securing greater fidelity of result, 
because the colours would be analytically correct. If it should 
be possible at a future date to produce paper ruled or printed 
with imitation spectra, as fine as 150 per inch, and the paper 
coated with ordinary emulsion, for contact printing, then any 
number of colour prints could be made from the original 
negative, in the ordinary way, and we might expect to see 
the day when amateurs could produce passable photographs 
in natural colours as easily as they now do ordinary photo- 
graphs. In conclusion, I may mention that I have only been 
able to make experiments so far as concerns the visual pro- 
duction of colours by the method described of laying a grating 
on the ground-glass screen. Should this article lead any one to 
follow up the suggestions made, it will have achieved its 
purpose. Jctius RuErperc. 


; 
| 

HOW TO MAKE PARALLAX STEREOGRAMS. 
[From the “Journal of the Royal Photographic Society.”] | 


Tux parallax stereogram photograph consists of a single trans-— 
parent image divided into lines (100 to 150 to the inch), alter-— 
nate lines forming one of a stereoscopic pair of images, and the 
intermediate lines forming the other image, so that it has 
the appearance of a pair of stereoscopic images mechanically — 
superposed. In order that each eye may see only the lines” 
belonging to its respective view-point, the photograph is covered 
by a line-screen, with a definite separation from the surface 
of the photograph, such that lines of the photograph covered 
by screen-lines to one eye, are seen by parallax of vision by 
the other eye. The combination of the photograph and line- 
screen in suitable adjustment constitutes the parallax stereo- 
gram, which, when viewed from a suitable distance, directly 
in front, shows the objects in perfect stereoscopic relief. 

The simplest method of making the parallax stereogram 
photograph is by means of a camera having at the front a 
single plano convex lens of about 3 in. in diameter, behind 
wihch are two small openings about 24 in. apart in a horizontal 
plane (Fig. 1), so that an image is formed from two view-points, 
corresponding to the separation of the eyes. The image thus 
formed may be a perfectly sharp single image of objects at some 
one distance from the camera, but then objects‘at every other 
camera distance will form two images laterally displaced and 
superposed, exactly as in two ordinary stereoscopic images 
mechanically superposed. It is then only necessary to cover 
he sensitive plate with an opaque line-screen suitably adjusted 
with reference to the spacing of the lines, separation of view- 
points, and camera extension, in order that the light coming 
rom the two camera apertures may form separate images 12 
juxtaposed lines. A transparency from the negative thus. 
obtained is then covered by a tine-screen with adjustment 
ike that in the camera, and viewed from a point corresponding 
effect of an ordinary double stereogram in the stereoscope. 
o the position of the lens apertures, in order to produce the 
If, however, these conditions are strictly adhered to, the result 
will be pseudoscopic instead of stereoscopic, just as in ordinary 
stereoscopic photography the result is pseudoscopic before the 
images are cut apart and transposed. The stereoscopic effect 
is obtained by shifting the coyer-screen laterally the width of 
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one screen-line, but with the result that the perspective is 
distorted when a moderately-large angle of view is included. 


Fig. 1. 


In order that the path of the rays to or from every part of 
the stereogram may be absolutely identical in photographing 
and in viewing, the image formed through each) aperture in 
the camera should be laterally inverted, so that the two pencils 
of light belonging to near objects bisect before reaching the 
screen, and pencils from far objects after passing through it. 
This may be effected by placing laterally inverting prisms in 
front of the lens apertures, as shown, for instance, in Fig. 2, 
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Fig. 2 


in which ww represent the path of rays coming from an. object 
more distant from the lens on one side than the screen and 
sensitive plate on the other. With this arrangement the 
objects will be seen laterally reversed, unless photographed in a 
mirror, but in other respects the results will be much better 
than without the inverting prisms. 

The employment of the inverting prisms also permits of dis- 
pensing with the large lens. The fact that the prisms may 
be so disposed as to direct the two pencils of rays towards the 
axis of the camera in the same manner as the prismatic edges 


of a single lens, permits of the use of two separate lenses (Fig. 


3), or even of “ pin-hole” apertures without lenses (Fig. 4), 
and this method of controlling the parallax independently of 
the focal length of the lenses possesses certain practical advan- 
tages. Objects can be photographed so as to appear to be at 
the plane of the photograph, or within or beyond it, at will. 
When the arrangement shown in Fig. 3 is employed, it is 
advantageous to have pairs of lenses of various focii, in order 
to keep to one camera extension, and owing to the small size of 
the apertures, simple lenses may be used. 

The most perfect screen I have used for this work is a one- 
hundred lines to the inch uncovered Levy single-line screen 
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(made to order) with “hard filling,” and opaque lines twice as 


broad as clear spaces. A card-mat separator is used, and the 
sensitive plate pressed flat by a thick plate-glass at the back 
in the dark slide. The requisite thickness of the card-separator 
depends upon the camera extension, etc., and can be readily 
calculated. 

The cover-screens for the parallax stereograms are made by 

contact printing on transparency plates, from a negative made 
by contact printing from the original Levy screen, and in- 
tensified by mercury and ammonia. The lines should be quite 
opaque, and the spaces perfectly clear, and, while good enough 
or this purpose, such screens are not good enough for use 
in making the negatives. 
Owing to the fact that neither the transparencies nor the 
cover-screens are ordinarily flat, it is necessary, in mounting 
hem up together, to use a third glass, convex side (preferably 
ground, against the back of the transparency, and to exert suffi- 
cient pressure in the binding to make the inside faces parallel. 
It requires considerable skill to make these adjustments per- 
ectly, but with practice it can be done very quickly. 

Other means for making parallax stereogram negatives sug- 
gest themselves, but the other methods described possess certain 
advantages, and are, perhaps, the most interesting. 

F. E. Ivus. 

Mr. J. W. Swan said he should like to congratulate Mr. 
Tves on another very ingenious contribution—one of many— 
to photographic progress. Mr. Ives’ name came to the speaker’s: 
mind when the first paper was read the ground traversed by 
that paper had been so completely gone over by Mr. Ives in 
the past. He felt that Mr. Ives was really the true teachex 
of the principles laid down in that paper. They now owed 
to him a new debt. He had never seen anything more vivid 
and beautiful in stereoscopic effects than that produced by 
the simple and ingenious apparatus exhibited. Mr. Ives’ new 
stereoscope had the great merit of enabling the stereoscopic 
image to be seen without visual effort. 

After some further remarks of a congratulatory nature from 
those present, Mr. Swan, continuing, said that the paper and 
the exhibit reminded him of that by-gone time when gigantic 
lenses were in common use in photographic studios; when 
letters were appearing in the Times, from the pen of Sir David 
Brewster, severely criticising the pictorial characteristics of 
the photographic portaits of that period. Sir David spoke of 
the photographic portrait taken with large lenses as a mon 
strosity composed of an infinite number of superposed incoin- 
cident images, and he contended that photographic portraiture 
would never be natural until portraits were taken by lenses 
no larger than the pupil of the human eye. At that time such 
an increase of sensitiveness of the photographic surface as 
would make that practice possible was then far beyond reach, 
and seemed unlikely of attainment. Meeting as they did that 
day, and having the former state of things recalled to their 
memory, they might well rejoice in the progress made in the 
immensely-increased sensitiveness of the photographic plate 
which had enabled lenses to be used as small as, and even 
smaller, than the ideal lens of Brewster’s imagination. Brewster 
would also have rejoiced as they rejoiced in the very general 
improvement in lens construction achieved during the fifty years 
the completion of which they commemorated that day. 

[The parallax stereogram shown by the author of the paper 
at the Exhibition of 1902 was exhibited during the reading of 
the paper. ] 


x 

We regret to record the death of Mr, William Butcher, of the 
firm of Messrs. W. Butcher and Son, dealers in photographic appara- 
tus, which took place on Monday week at Hastings, where he had been 
staying for some time. 
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REDUCERS. 


Uy a recent letter on persulphate for reducing negatives some 
‘objections are made to ferricyanide on the ground of its 
causing stains and eating away shadow detail. These defects 
are not inherent in the reducer, but in the methods of using it. 
When negatives are free from pyro no stain is caused; but i 
‘they are taken straight from an old fixing bath contaminatec 
with pyro, and placed in ferricyanide, stains are sure to be 
«caused, and they seem almost incapable of being removed, 
although some of the stain disappears in the subsequent wash- 
ing. If a negative is to be reduced with ferricyanide, it should 
be washed after fixing for at least five minutes, to remove hypo 
‘solution containing developer, and if pyro has been used the 
washing should be longer; and in all cases fresh hypo should 
‘be used for making up the reducing solution. After reduction 
the negative should be fixed again for half a minute in order 
that any undissolved ferrocyanide of silver may be clearec 
away. I have used the Howard-Farmer reducer for many 
years, and always keep some of it ready in the dark-room. 
My method is to put half a pound of ferricyanide into an old 
‘pyro bottle, which is filled up with water and occasionally 
shaken. This forms practically a saturated solution. This 
method may not be very scientific, but in my hands it answers 
very well, and I have used it for ten years and more. When 
‘a negative has to be reduced, a few crystals of hypo are put 
into a dish, and, if the weather is cold, some warm water is 
poured over them. (At this time of year I always have 
‘some warm water handy in the dark-room.) Some of the 
saturated solution is poured into the dish, the amount being 
vegulated by the nature and amount of reduction desired. Tf 
the negative is too dense, and likely to produce a hard print, 
‘tthe reducing solution is used very strong, and the amount of 
‘hypo, at the same time, is made proportionate. The water- 
tap should be turned on and the dish of solution kept close 
‘to it, the negative is plunged into the reducer and rocked 
vigorously for three or four seconds, then snatched from the 
lish and held under the tap, before being examined for density, 
It will be found that the high-lights have been reduced in 
‘greater proportion than the shadows. The latter, as a rule, 
«do not appear to have been affected at all, and the result is 
a reduction of contrast. This method is rather heroic, and 
there is certainly some danger of unequal reduction, but ex- 
yperience and practice, asin all other photographic manpulations, 
‘will make the process easy and safe. The reduction seems 
more certain if the negative has not been dried, and it is not 
‘necessary that it should have been thoroughly washed, but the 
greater part of the fixing solution should have been removed 
from the film. If it is necessary to reduce a negative that 
‘has been dried or even varnished it can be done, but the whole 
of the varnish must be removed and the film softened by 
‘soaking, for an hour or so, in water. After reducing in this 
‘way it is advisable to refix the negative, to remove any ferro- 
«yanide of silver that may be undissolved. 

When the negative is not hard, but too dense generally, so 
that it would print slowly, the same reducer will put matters 
right, but it should be used a great deal weaker, and the opera- 
‘tion will take perhaps a minute or more. A general reduction 
‘of density then seems to take place, lights and shadows in 
about the same proportion. The negative should be removed 
from the dish from time to time during the process, and rinsed 
under the tap and examined for density. It is probably not 
necessary to refix after this method. 

Sometimes it is necessary to reduce the shadows of a negative 
without touching the high-light, as, for instance, a copy of a 
line-drawing in which from over-exposure the fine lines are 
Again the ferricyanide comes in, but it must be 


obscured. 


very diluted this time, and the process may take three or four 


minutes. Now, the shadows seem to be reduced most, and the 
high-lights appear +0 be affected but little, if at all. The 
same strength of «>lution is very useful for clearing lantern 
slides, especially when carbonate of ammonium has been used 
in the developer, as it sometimes leaves a brownish yellow 
deposit all over the film. This will generally yield to the weak 
reducer, without affecting the general density of the slide, 
in any appreciable degree. I usually judge the strength of the 
solution by its colour: not very scientific, again; but, for- 
tunately, photography, like tailoring, has not yet been reduced 
to the level of an exact science. I should not advise any one 
to make a first attempt on a valuable negative, but to experiment 
with a few wasters, for if other photographers are like myself 
they will have plenty to work upon. 

But perhaps my chief use of the Howard-Farmer reducer is 
for local reduction, and here I think it is without a rival. For 
his purpose it should be used neither so strong as to act 
very quickly, ner so weak as to reduce slowly. It is not 
suitable for very small spaces; Globe metal polish and wash- 
eather is better for them. But for fairly large patches it is 
excellent, and may be applied with a camel-hair mop or a tuft 
of cotton-wool. For my own part I prefer the fingers, using 
hree fingers for large patches, two for smaller ones, and one 
finger for smaller still; cotton-wool sometimes leaves streaky 
marks, and puts on so much solution that it runs where it is 
not wanted, but the fingers do not leave streaks and put on 
just enough, and not too much. During the process. the nega- 
ive must be rinsed every few seconds, and the progress of the 
reduction examined. This method is useful for emphasising 
some principal objects by reducing the strength of more sub- 
ordinate ones, and so on, for remoying halation in interiors, 
and for taking down the harsh whites in landscapes, where a 
piece of road runs out at the bottom of the negative, and for a 
host of other things. Then it has another use, for removing 
those iridescent stains that appear when plates are stale and 
have been developed with ammonia; for this purpose it may 
be used so weak that it will not affect the image. The reducer 
that has been used for plates will remove those nasty stains 
that come on dishes that haye been used for pyro and ammonia. 
Tn fact, to parody the well-known puff, no dark-room is com- 
plete without it. 


Harotp Baxer. 


—— 


THE DEPOSITION OF FOG BY ELECTRICITY. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Midland Institute Scientific Society 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Principal of the University of Birmingham, 
gave a most interesting demonstration of the deposition of 
smoke and fog by means of a discharge of electricity. He began 
by saying that the usual definition of fog, mist, or cloud, as 
vapour of water floating in the air, was incorrect, and that a 
better definition was “particles of water falling through the 
air,” although the rate of falling was very slow, and sometimes 
checked by upward currents of air. An ordinary land fog 
might be described as a perspiration of the earth. Some twenty 
years ago Sir Oliver began his experiments at Liverpool, and 
found that if a warm rod was placed in a box filled with smoke, 
a clear or dust-free space was formed round the rod, and 
streamed upward above it. The carly experiments were made 
with an ordinary cigar box, with a glass end, and filled with 
cigar smoke. A discharge of electricity was found to make 
the particles of smoke fall and leave the air quite clear. A 
practical demonstration was then given by filling a glass shade 
with the dense white smoke of burning magnesium, a current 
from a machine with two revolving glass plates was then dis- 
charged from a rod inside the shade, and in a few seconds 
the smoke became violently agitated, and condensed in white 
flakes on the sides and base of the glass shade, leaving the air 
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within quite clear. Sir Oliver Lodge then described how he 
had a tall mast fixed at the top of a high building in Liver- 
pool, connected with a powerful electrical nm. chine, and then 
waited for a fog to come. It was a long time beruse a sea mist 
appeared, and then he was away from Liverpool, but his 
assistant at once set the machinery to work, and found that a 
clear space of fifty to sixty yards was formed round the mast, 


and the fog was seen to be rolling in from all sides. 

Sir Oliver Lodge brought the subject before the Dock Board, 
and suggested that it should be tried in the Mersey, especially 
on stationary light-ships, which would be able to keep an area 
clear of fog round them; but before anything was settled he 
left Liverpool for Birmingham, and the matter dropped. 
There were, of course, practical difficulties in the way, one 
of them being the delicacy of the machinery for producing the 
current, and another the difficulty of insulating a current of 
such intensity as three million volts... The only practical means 
of producing such a current on a scale sufficient to have any 
effect was to use an alternating current, and then by means of a 
transformer raise the voltage to the necessary intensity, but an 
valternating current is useless for depositing fog. And there 
the matter rested for some time. When, however, the Cooper- 
Hewitt mercury-vapour lamp was invented, it occurred to Sir 
Oliver that by its means he could separate the negative anc 
positive electricity and send them in different directions. A 
battery of small Cooper-Hewitt lamps was fitted up, and a high- 
‘tension alternating current was sent through them, and one 
pole was connected to the discharging rod in the bell jar o 
‘smoke, and the smoke was quickly deposited in flakes as 
before. A really practical method has, therefore, been evolved 
of depositing fog, but whether its use on a large scale is 
feasible is a question yet to be answered. The arrangement of 
a battery of mercury-vapour tubes for separating the poles o 
an alternating current is very ingenious. The current alter- 
nated from positive to negative three hundred times per second. 
‘The large Cooper-Hewitt lamp exhibited was 
teresting. 


extremely in- 
It gave a line of light four feet long, each half-inch 
of which appeared as brilliant as the ordinary arc-lamp used 
for street lighting, and the amount of current used was very 
small, being only three ampéres. Unfortunately, the effect 
‘on the faces of the spectators is very ghastly, and resembles that 
of the sodium flame—an experiment most of us have probably 
made at some time or another. If any photographer wishes to see 
what his sitters would look like he has only to put a handful 
of salt in a saucer, pour some methylated spirit over, and take 
it in the dark-room and light it. A piece of vermilion sealing- 
*wax looks like a bit of lead, and the faces with bright com- 
plexions look especially deathly. 


But for process work and 
printing such a light would be wonderfully cheap and very 
efficient. 

Would it not be possible to devise an enlarging light with 
‘such a lamp by using a long glass tube somewhat in the shape 
‘of a gyidiron, to illuminate the whole of a negative, and so 
avoid using a condenser? An enlargement from a portrait nega- 
‘tive with a condenser is far inferior in its values to one from 
‘the same negative by daylight, the amount of the objectionable 
“working up” on the print in the latter is extremely small, 
‘so as to become little more than spotting. Such a lamp ought 
mot to be expensive to make and to maintain. I beg to offer 


the idea to any one who feels inclined to try it. 

For portrait work some means of introducing red into the 
lightis necessary, unless friends of the sitter and all mirrors are 
cemoved from the studio. 
introduction of red into 


But as the light is so powerful the 
translucent screens ought to have 
but Little effect on the actinie power of the light. 

A Srupio WorkKER. 
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SOME POST-CARD STORIES. 
[From *‘ The Picture Postcard.”] 

Srrmnc how largely picture post-cards now enter into daily life, it 
be strange if they were never connected with curious hap- 
penings, or the causes of comedies, or even the players of a part 
in tragedies. And, as a matter of fact, they have contributed so 
often to the material of real dramas that there is no need to draw 
upon the imagination for stories of thrilling human interest con- 
rected with cards. I propose, therefore, to draw on my stores of 
newspaper reports for the few stories I have space to tell; needless 
to say, they are all facts from real life. 
My first story may be called a comedy, though it was by no means 
comical, but doubtless very painful for the chief persons concerned. 
It is about a young Italian couple and a bold, bad photographer. 
The lady was the daughter of a well-known Genoese painter, and 
she was engaged to be married to a rich and doubtless handsome 
young gentleman. Naturally enough, our fair heroine wished to 
have her portrait taken, and went.to the studio of the photographer— 
the villain of the piece. Perhaps “villain” is too strong a word, 
and so we will call him the evil genius, for he did not intend to 
harm his sitter, although he was the cause of the trouble. It seems, 
then, that the young lady, who was very beautiful, made such an 
exquisite portrait that he reproduced her on and as picture post- 
cards. These were so pretty that very soon all Genoa was full of 
them. The consequence was disastrous, for the family of the hero 
so strongly objected to his marrying a “post-card girl” that, after 
several painful scenes, the match was broken off. The photographer 
contended that the young lady gave him leave to have her portrait 
reproduced, which she, of course, denied. Whether or not he had 
played on her yanity and really got her permission, is not for me 
to suggest; I only know that human nature is weak, that beauty 
is a fatal gift, and that the pretty lady lost her lover. Sordid truth 
compels me to add that this very modern young lady sought consola- 
tion to her wounded feelings by promptly sueing the offending photo- 
grapher for the substantial sum of £3,000 “as and for liquidated 
damages.” Whether or not she got it, or any part of it, deponent 
cannot tell; all I can say is, she deserved compensation of some 
sort for her trouble and loss—perhaps she had her revenge by sub- 
sequently marrying the photographer! 
My next story is a true tragedy of a post-card, for it embraces 
all the elements of love, elopement, theft, murder, and suicide. In 
the early part of this year, Friedrich Arndt, a book-keeper, of 
Magdeburg, stole £1,000 belonging to his employers. Most of this 
money he spent in presents for his pretty sweetheart, Elsie Senders. 
When the funds began to dwindle he persuaded Elsie to accompany 
-im to Berlin, where, under an assumed name, they would begin 
a new life. They took a room at a well-known hotel in the centre 
of Berlin, and registered as “Herr Schneider und frau.” Unfor- 
unately, “Frau Schneider” could not deny herself the pleasure 
of writing a picture post-card to some of her friends in Magdeburg. 
This put the police on the track of the errant couple, and one 
morning Arndt, or “Schneider,” noticed that the police were in the 
-otel, When the guardians of the law approached his door, he put 
a revolver to the temple of poor, misguided Elsie, and shot her. He 
hen killed himself. Elsie was just able to tell the story of the 
tragedy before she died. Alas for Elsie, alas for Frederick, and 
for poor human nature! It is a sad story, and the only detail 
which differentiates it from dozens of similar tragedies, is the simple 
fact that a picture postcard was the immediate cause. of the 
dénouzment of the tragedy. 
s connected with post-cards, I remember the 
case of a foreign criminal who was arrested in the town to which 
he had fled by policeman who recognised him through having 
seen his portrait on a post-card. Quite recently, the Armenian who 
murdered three of his compatriots, and then committed suicide, 
was identified by the assistant at a shop where he had bought a 
picture post card just before the fatal deed. Less tragic, but very 
painful to the Royal Family of Belgium, must have been the post- 
cards offered by hawkers outside te Cathedral of Brussels after 
the requiem mass for the repose of thé soul of the late Queen of 


would 
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the Belgians. ‘These cards bore portraits of the King and Queen 
and their children, and the hawkers, making capital of the well- 
known family disagreements, cried: “Buy what no one has ever 
seen, the Royal Family reunited.” 

Hat Harrpay. 
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THE LATE MR. MARSHALL WANE. 


Mr. Marswarn Wann, the well-known photographer, passed away 
suddenly, but very peacefully in his sleep, at his residence, 7, Hol- 
born Terrace, Glasgow, on Monday, 14th December. He was in 
good health almost to the day of his death, which was most un- 
expected. Mr. Wane was born in 1833, and thus was seventy years 
of age. He was devoted to his profession, and first began to photo- 
graph in 1852 as an amateur, when he was nineteen years of age. 
Self-taught from the beginning, and always very ingenious, he made 
his first camera out of a cigar-box, and a lens out of a mustard 
tin, and a magnifying glass. As is usually done by amateurs, he 
experimented on his friends in the garden, with a blanket as a back- 
ground; when it rained an umbrella was put up. The only time 
the young amateur had was during his lunch hour, and he was 
often so engrossed in his work that he had to run all the way 
to the office—two miles away. These early attempts were glass 
positives, only a few inches in size. Rapidly becoming proficient, 
there was such a demand from friends for portraits made by the 
new art, that all his spare cash was spent in photographic material ; 
so a small charge was made to cover expenses. The money thus 
made was put into a child’s earthenware money-box, which had to 
be broken when filled. Full in a very short time, it was found to 
contain sufficient to purchase an “up-to-date outfit from London. 
This was done, and with superior appliances his work so much, im- 
proved, and was so much admired, that he decided to start business 
as a professional. Accordingly, he began in 1854, at Knutsford, 
and, successful from the start, was enabled to build a studio in 
Douglas, Isle of Man, in 1858, where he remained twenty-three years. 

Married in 1861, Mr. and Mrs. Wane’s married life has been an 
ideal one. Up toa year ago, Mrs. Wane has always been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Wane in the business, and was nearly as well known 
to their clients as he was—in every sense of the word she has been 
his “partner” through life, and her woman’s wit and good advice 
has proved invaluable on many occasions. 

In 1879 Mr. Wane was induced by the late Lord Loch, who was 
then Governor of the Island, and several influential friends to go te 
Edinburgh, where he remained until 1902, when he received an offer 
for his business by a company which he accepted. In the following 
year he opened a studio at 518, Great Western Road, Glasgow, with 
a view to leaving it to his two sons, after giving them the benefit 
ef his well-known name; also his invaluable advice and experience. 
He had just accomplished his last wish, “To give his boys a fair 
start,” when he was called away. ‘The business will be carried on 
under the name of “Marshall Wane” by his two sons, Mr. H. P. 
Wane, a medallist and technical expert, and Charles Marshall Wane. 
Mr. Wane, fond of all outdoor sports, was a good swimmer and a 
capital shot, and could cycle his fifty miles a day easily; he was 
the oldest cyclist in Scotland, having been one for nearly forty 
years. He could play a good game of billiards, and was fond of 
a game of whist. He was very fond of reading. Mr. Wane was 
known by a large circle of friends, and to quote one of them—'l'o 
know him was to love him and esteem him.” 


——_o 


Tue Kearton Nature Photographs. — We understand that the 
Brothers Kearton have arranged to hold an exhibition of enlarged 
photographs of birds, beasts, reptiles, and insects, at the Modern 
Gallery, Bond Street, W., from the 2nd to the 12th of January 
inclusive. The Gallery will be open from 10 a.m. till 9 p.m., and 
Mr. R. Kearton, F.Z.S., will deliver limelight lectures to children 
each afternoon, and to adults in the evening. 


WHAT PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY HAS DONE FOR CHEMISTRY 

[Abstract of a paper read before the Chemical Section of the Franklin-Institute,] 
Puystcan chemistry has furnished us with several generalisation 
which have greatly modified our methods of dealing with chemica 
phenomena. Among these may be cited the Theory of Electrolyti 
Dissociation, the Law of Mass Action, Faraday’s Law, the basis o 
chemical valence, and the Phase Rule. Of these generalisations tim 
will permit us to consider only one or two, and we can only mak 
a few applications of the most important of them all-—the Theory 0 
Electrolytic Dissociation. A word or two in reference to the origii 
of the theory :— 

Osmotic Pressure.—When a solution of any substance is brough 
in contact with the pure solvent, or with a soluticn of different con 
centration, at the swface of contact of the two solutions there exist 
a pressure which tends to drive the dissolved substance from the 
region of greater to the region cf lesser concentraticn. This is knowr 
as osmotic pressure. ‘The first to measure the magnitude of this pres 
sure was the botanist, Wilhelm Pfefter, who found that salts gave ¢ 
greater osmotic pressure, for equivalent concentrations, than solu 
tions of substances like cane sugar. 

Origin of the Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation.—It remained fai 
Van't Hoff to point out that the electrolytes in general—acids, bases, 
and salts—exerted a greater osmotic pressure than the non-electro 
lytes. He also showed that osmotic pressure is a property whic. 
depends only upon the number of parts of the dissolved substance in 
a given volume of the solvent, and not upon the nature of the 
parts. Since osmotic pressure depends only upon. the ratio between 
the number of parts of the dissolved substance and the number of 
parts of the solvent, and since electrolytes exert an osmotic pressure 
that is greater than can be accounted for on the basis of the existence 
of these substances in the molecular condition, we are forced to the 
ecnelusion that the molecules of electrolytes are broken down in 
solution into parts. ‘These part molecules are called ions. 

I cannot take up here we evidence bearing upon the theory of 
electrolytic dissociation, since it would lead much too far. Suffice if 
to say that the experimental evidence, as far as it has been estab: 
lished in a trustworthy manner, is practically unanimously in favour 
of the theory, and the amount of such evidence already at hand is 
smply overwhelming. The theory of electrolytic dissociation is as 
well established as most of our laws in science, and is to-day almost 
wuiversally accepted by the leading chemists and physical chemists 
throughout the world. 

Neutraiisation of Acids and Bases.—Let us now see what the 
theory has done for chemistry. Here again we can take up only a 
few of the many applications of this most important generalisation. 
Take a class of chemizal reactions that are more or less familiar te 
every one—the neutralisation of acids and bases. It has long been 
kuown that when an acid is brought in contact with a base, both 
are neutralised, and when the solution is evaporated a salt is 
obtained. Since a different salt was obtained with every acid and 
base employed, we had as many new phases of the problem of neutra- 
lisation as we had acids and bases to react. 

This whole subject has been beautifully unificd and simplified by 
means of our theory. Take the neutralisation of hydrochloric acid 
with sodium hydroxide. Hydrochloric acid in dilute solution is a 
mixture of hydrogen ions and chlorine ions :— 


+ = 
HCI=H, Cl. 
Sodium hydroxide in dilute solution is a mixture of sodium ions and 
hydroxyl ions :— 
eas 
NaOQH=Na, OH. 


When these solutions are brought together we have :— 
eis To es 
Cl, H+OH, Na=Na, Cl+E,0. 


What takes piace and all that takes place in the above case is 
the union of the hydrogen ion of the acid with the hydroxyl ion of 


the base, forming a molecule of water. ‘Ihe anion of the acid, 
eLlorine, and the cation of the base, sodium, remain after the process 
of Leutralisation in exactly the same condition as before neutralisation 
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tcok place, and a salt is formed only when the solvent which dissociated 
the salt into its ions is removed. We may now discuss the subject 
of neutralisation in general. We may represent any acid by :— 


= + 
R, H, where R 


is the anion, which differs in composition for every acid, and the 
estion hydrogen which is common to every acid. Similarly, we may 
represent any base by :— 


R, OH, where R 


is the cation of the base. 
and hydroxyl is the anion common to ail bas 


Its composition varying with every base, 
When any base 


reacts with any acid, we have :— 


R, H+OH, R=R, R+H,0. 
Water is always formed, and the anion of the acid R, and the 


cation of the base R, remain in the solution after the process of 
neutralisation in exactly the same condition as before neutralisation 
took place. In order to obtain the salt the water which holds the 
icns apart must be removed. 

Neutralisation, then, in terms of our theory consists in the forma- 
tion of a molecule of water from a molecule of the acid and a molecule 
of the base, and in nothing else. One process of neutralisation -3, 
therefore, exactly the same as any other process of neutralisa’i-~ 
regardless of the nature of the acid or the nature of the base in 
volved. If this is true it is very important, since it refers all the 
processes of neutralisation to a common cause—the union of the 
hydrogen ion of the acid with the hydroxyl ion of the base. 

Thermoneutrality of Salis.—Another application of the theory of 
electrolytic dissociation in thermochemistry is interesting and im- 
portant. It has long been known that when dilute solutions of 
neutral salts are mixed there is no thermal change—heat is neithe: 
liberated nor absorbed. This is the well-known law of the thermo- 
neutrality of salts. While the fact was established beyond question, 
and various suggestions had been made to account for it, it was 
generally conceded that no one of these was at all satisfactory. The 
explanation to-day is very simple. Take the two salts, potassium 
chloride and sodium nitrate; a dilute, aqueous solution of potassium 
chloride contains only potassium ions and chlorine irons; a dilute 
sclution of sodium nitrate contains sodium ions and nitric ions. 


KCl 


NaNO;=Na, NO; 

When the two solutions are mixed we have in the mixture potassium 
and sodium cations and chlorine and nitric anions, and nothing else. 
In a word, we have exactly the same ions in the mixture as in the 
solutions before they were mixed. There being no chemical change, 
there should be no thermal change, and such is the fact. The law of 
the thermoneutrality of salts could have been predicted from the 
theory of electrolytic dissociation, had it not been discovered long 
before the theory was discovered. 


Harry C. Jones 


+. 


THE Nottingham Camera Club’s exhibition will be held in the 
Mechanics’ Lecture Hall, Nottingham, on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, March 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1904. 


Roya Photographic Society.—On January 5th, 1904 (Tuesday), the 
first of the series of Practical Demonstrations of Printing Processes 
will be given. The subject will be Silver Printing by Mr. Henry W. 
Bennett. Synopsis—(1) Type of negative. (2) The choice of a paper. 
(3) Storage of paper and prints. Printing:—General precautions— 
estimating- correct exposure, ete. Preliminary washing and toning. 
Choice of a toning bath. Precautions necessary to ensure successful 
toning. Estimating final colour. Fixing and final washing. Causes 
Aids to permanence. Mr. J. T. Ashby will cceupy the 


chair. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence 


— 


Mr. Putri G. Hunt has taken larger premises at No. 100, Deans- 
gate, Manchester, and invites the wholesale, and trade, to send for 
samples and prices of collotype, plain and coloured, also real photo- 
graph post-cards, which ave executed from his own or customers’ 
originals. 


Evite Porrrarr Company, Lrurreep.—The above-named company 
has been registered with a capital of £1,000 in £1 shares. Object, to 
adopt an agreement with E. I. Davis for the acquisition of the busi- 
ness of the Elite Portrait Company, of 267, High Holborn, and to 
carry on the business of manufacturers of and dealers in photo- 
graphic material and apparatus, photographs, pictures, prints, and 
engravings, publishers of works of art, photographers, etc. No initial 
public issue. BE. I. Davis is the first managing director, with power 
to appoint other directors. Remuneration of managing director, 
£350. Registered office, 267, High Holborn, W.C 

CampBELL-Gray and Epwarps-Doncan, Lrurep.—The above- 
nemed company has been registered with a capital of £5,000 in 
£1 shares. Object, to adopt agreements (1) with A. J. Campbell 
and C. E. Gray, and (2) with P. T. Edwards and C. W. W. Duncan 
for the acquisition of the businesses of photographers, process block 
makers, dealers in photegraphic materials and etchings, art pub- 
lishers, illustrators, designers, draughtsmen, engravers, etc., carried 
on by the said A. J. Campbell and C. Gray at 17, Cheapside, E.C., 
and by the said P. 1. Edwards and C. W. W. Duncan at 176, Fleet 
Street, E.C., and to carry on the said undertakings. No initial 
public issue. The first directors (to number not less than two or 
more than seven) are A. J. Campbell, C. E. Gray, P. T. Edwards, 
and C. W. W. Duncan. Qualification (except first directors), £500. 
Registered office, 17, Cheapside, H.C. 


Mr. James A. Sincuair, of 54, Haymarket, London, 8.W., writes: 
“Some few weeks since, when anrouncing to you my resignation as 
Manager to Messrs. , Ltd., of Cockspur Street, 8.W., I mentioned 
that I was inaugurating a new business at.54, Haymarket, 8.W. ‘he 
extensive and necessary alterations to the building are now complete. 
The policy which I have pursued in the past, of only recommending 
articles of undoubted quality and reputation, will be maintained, and 
I shall always be glad to help customers with advice regarding any 


5 


of their requirements. The Departments of my new firm will be as 
follows :—Photographic Materials: The usual photographic sundries 
and chemicals will be sold at lowest prices. A speciality will be 
nade of hand cameras, by the leading makers, at prices ranging 
frem £1 to £50. A dark-room is available for customers. Optics : 
Ross, Voigtlander, and Zeiss prism binoculars are stocked, and the 
yarious makes may be compared. Nayal and military telescopes, as 
well as opera and field glasses, will be recommended on their merits. 
Kyesight Testing and Spectacle Making: In this department we have 
engaged the assistance of Mr. H. C. Patey, F.S.M.C., who is qualified 
by passing the highest examination of the Spectacle Makers’ Company. 
We reserve a special room for this important work, and test for all 
errors of refraction in myopia, hypermetropia, presbyopia, astigma- 
tism, ete., and supply accurately-ground lenses and pebbles in per- 
fectly fitting frames. Where disease is found, or where we consider 
it advisable for the patient to consult an oculist, we do not hesitate 
to say so. Oculists’ prescriptions are carefully made up, particular 
care being taken that the spectacles or eye-glasses supplied allow the 
lenses to come into the correct position before the eyes.” 


Tue “Fre Paoro” Dopcr.—At a sale on December 28th a young 
man named Michael Finnegan, of Claremount strect, Chorlton-on- 
Medlock, who is an agent of the Empire Art Co., Shakespeare 
Street, Manchester, was summoned for assaulting Mary Ann Garner, 
Wing Street, Sale, under peculiar circumstances. Mr. Desques who 
appeared for the complainant, said the case was one of assault arising 
out of some transactions relating to a portrait which complainant’s 
husband agreed to purchase some time ago. These people sent 
round agents professing to supply a portrait of some member of the 
family absolutely free of charge, but there was a “slight” condition 
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attached that they should pay for the frame. When the complain- 

ant’s husband entered into the transaction, all he was told was that 

he would have to pay 1s. weekly. On the date of the alleged assault, 

December 19th, defendant took the picture to the complainant’s 

house. She examined the frame and said it was rubbish. In the 

result, defendant lost his temper, and in the struggle to get possession 
of the picture she was banged against the door, and when the police 
arrived she was found to be bleeding from a wound in the hand. 

Mrs. Garner said the defendant demanded 7s. 6d., but she tcid him 

the agreement was for 1s. per week. He told her it was a matter of 

their fighting the police in Manchester. Police-constable Watson said 
when he arrived Mrs. Garner had been badly knocked about. Defen- 
dant said his instructions from the company were to take back the 

picture if the balance was not paid. He declined to be kept a 

prisoner in the house. The Chairman (Mr. George Rooke) said the 

real question was that of assault. Defendant replied that they were 
both injured, and that it was her own fault. Mr. Desquesnes pro- 
duced the “picture,” which he thought would be dear at ls. The 

Chairman said the Bench were unanimous in convicting, and fined the 

defendant 20s., including costs. 

Tue Civil Service Motor and Cycle Agency, Limited.—The 
Report of the Directors of this Company (proprietors of the Service 

hotographie Society) states that the trading for the twelve mouths 
ending September 30th, 1903, has shown a gress profit of 
£3,839 10s. 1dd. (comparing with £3,110 2s. 14d. in the previous 
year), and a net profit of £977 9s. ld. The amount brought forward 
from last year, after deducting income-tax, interest on depesits, etc., 
was £57 Os. 3d., which amount, added to the profit on the past year’s 
trading, gives an available balance of £1,034 9s. 4d., and, after pay- 
ment of the interim dividend on Preference holdings of £50 and 
upwards, leaves a balance of £975 8s. 9d. to be disposed of. ‘he 
Directors propose to devote this to the payment of the balance of the 
6 per cent. dividend on tlie Preference shares, te pay 5 per cent. on 
the Ordinary shares, to carry £250 to reserve (inceasing that account 
to £1,000), and to carry forward £50 12s. 74d. The profit has been 
arrived at after making a proper allowance for depreciation, bad 
debts, and rebates for prompt payment of easy payment accounts, and 
censidering the extremely unfavourable conditions of the past season, 
the Directors have no doubt that the shareholders will consider the 
result satisfactory. In the last Report the Directors called attention 
to the fact that it was proposed to devote more attention to the motor 
business. In furtherance of this policy they have during the year 
taken additional premises in Featherstone Buildings, which are con- 
yeniently near to 292, High Holborn, and well adapted to the present 
requirements of the Motor Department. ‘The Directors consider that 
the results already attained have fully justified this step, and believe 
that this department of the business can be made a very profitable one. 
Some of the items of expense in the Profit and Loss Account have 
shown an increase, but in view of the initial expense in connection 
with the mutor business, the Directors do not think that the increase 
can be regarded as unsatisfactory, and they hope that, under normal 
conditions, the percentage to turnover will show a decrease during 
the coming year. It is with very great pleasure that the Directors 
call attention to the fact that without any special advertisement, 
and without any special item of expense being brought into the 
accounts, 1,512 Preference shares have been applied for during the 
year. There only remained at the date cf the accounts 274 of 
these shares still unapplied for, and as the Directors hope that the 
steady development of the business during the coming season will make 
further money desirable, they are giving notice of a proposed increase 
in capital, and trust to receive the support of the shareholders in 
getting the new shares applied for. ‘The Service Furnishing Society, 
Limited, is now on a dividend-paying basis, the profit on trading 
during the past year being a very satisfactory one, and your Directors 
have every confidence that the “Interest from Investment Account ” 
will show a steady and continued increase. 

— 

“ProrurREsQuB Norway” is the title of a series of post-cards issued 
by the well-known photographic publishing house of Valentine. The 
work is entirely executed at Dundee, and a color process is employed 
for the impressions, which are singularly charming and effective. 


Exhibitions. 


SS es 
THE KEARTON EXHIBITION. 


Tue Kearton Nature Photographic Exhibition, a collection of pictures 
of birds, beasts, reptiles, and insects, will be held from January Qnd 
to 12th inclusive, at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, W. 
The Exhibition will contain enlargements of such photographs | 
as A Trout under Water, A Curlew standing by her Nest and Eggs, 
A Pair of Common Snipes sitting side by side covering their Chicks, 
A Great Crested Grebe on her Nest, Rabbits at Play, Leverets in 
their Forme, A Pied Blackbird, Butterflies Asleep with their Wings 
covered with Dewdrops, A Grass Snake basking in the Sun, An. 
Adder or Viper, A Stoat trying to drag away a Rabbit it has just 
killed, Owls Asleep and Awake, A Song Thrush Photographed whilst 
at Roost by Flashlight, An Adult Cuckoo, A Corncrake on her Nest, — 
The Exceedingly Shy Water-Rail at Home, A Red Grouse on her 
Nest, A French or Red-Legged Partridge on her Nest made beneath 
a Broken Plant Pot, A Woodpecker running up the Trunk of a 
Tree, Young Eagles in their Eyrie, Sea Birds at Home, and a great 
number of other rare and interesting creatures photographed amidst 
their natural surroundings. The programme is as follows:—Jan. 2— 
Open from 10 a.m. till 9.30 p.m.; Children’s Lecture, 3 to 3.50; 
Evening Lecture, 8 to 9; Jan. 4—Same as Jan. 2; Jan. 5—Same as 
Jan. 2; Jan. 6—10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Afternoon Lecture only); Jan. 7— | 
Same as Jan. 2; Jan. 8—Same as Jan. 6; Jan. 9—Same as Jan. 2; 
Jan. 11—Same as Jan. 2; Jan. 12 (Last day)—same as Jan. 2. 


THE BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION. 


Tun Birmingham Photographic Society’s 19th Annual Exhibition — 
will be held at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Artists, New 
Street, Birmingham, from Saturday, February 27th, to Saturday, 
March 5th, 1904. The Council call the attention of exhibitors 
to the fact that these galleries are probably the most convenient 
in the:country for the effective display of photographic work. It is" 
hoped that this Exhibition will meet with such support from all 
artistic workers as will make it the most successful ever held by the 
society. The judges will be Messrs. W. R. Bland, F.R.P.S., R. 
Catterson-Smith (Head Master School of Art, Birmingham), J. H. 
Gear, F.R.P.S.; and the selection-committee, Messrs. W. T. Great- 
batch, F.R.P.S., Harold Holcroft, M.a., F.R.P.S., Bernard Moore, 
J. Cruwys Richards. The following are the particulars of the claszes :— 
Open Classes.—-A. Framed Pictures (any subject). B. Lantern Slides 
(any subject; not more than 12 can be received from one exhibitor, and 
they will be judged separately, not in sets). Members’ Classes.— 
CG. Framed Pictures (any subject). D. Novices’ Section; Framed 
Pictures, any subject or size, by those members only who have never 
taken an award (except certificate of dhonourable mention) in any photo- 
graphic exhibition (survey work excepted) or exhibited at the Royal 
Photographic Society's Exhibition or Salon. E. Lantern Slides; any 
subject; not more than 12 can be received from one exhibitor, and 
they will be judged separately (not in sets). The awards will be 
silver and bronze medals and certificates of honourable mention. The 
judges will have absolute discretion as to awards. The Silver Chal- 
lenge Cup will be awarded to the member gaining the highest 
total of awards. A silver medal counts three ; bronze, two ; certificate, 


one. ‘This challenge cup will be held by the winner for one year, and 
his name will be engraved on it. Present holder, Mr. J. Cruwys 
Richards. 


Rules and Regulations.—1, Wall Space: No entrance fees will be 
charged, but all pictures and slides will be submitted to the Selection 
Committee, who reserve the right to reject any exhibit; all exhibits 
sent in will pass before the judges. 2, Entry Forms: Every exhibit 


must be correctly described on the entry form, which is to be re- 
turned to the Exhibition hon. sec., L. Lloyd, The Hollies, Church 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham, not later than Monday, February 22nd. 
3, Delivery of Exhibits: Exhibits will be received on Monday and 
Tuesday (last day), February 22nd and 23rd. 


They should be 
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addressed to the Birmingham Photographic Society, Royal Society of 
Artists, New Street, Birmingham. Carriage must be paid by the 
sender. 4, All photographs must be framed (except in case of 
exhibits from abroad). Oxiord frames will not be accepted. ‘To the 
back of each frame must be affixed a label bearing the name and 
address of the exhibitor and the title of the picture, and price if for 
sale. 5, Lantern Slides: All slides will be judged by limelight. 
They must be standard size, 3jin. by Sdin., and correctly spotted. 
Each slide must bear upon its face the title and exhibitor’s name, 
which should also appear on the box containing the set. 6, An 
Award List and Catalogue will be posted to all exhibitors as soon as 
possible. 7, Sales: Sales must be effected through the society's 
officers, and are subject to 10 per cent. commission. It is understood 
that the price in every case is for the original picture and includes 
rame. ‘The Committee would esteem it a favour if exhibitors would 
kindly say if a duplicate can be supplied. 8, Return of Exhibits: 
Exhibitors will greatly assist the Committee by giving full parti- 
culars as to the return of pictures. Those for return by post must 
e@ accompanied by stamped and addressed label, and an addressed 
card should be enclosed in those packages to be returned by rail. 9, 
Exhibits must be the unaided work of the exhibitor. Any breach of 
his rule will lead to the rejection of all work sent in by the offender. 
0, Care of Exhibits: Every possible care will be taken of exhibits, but 
the Council cannot accept any responsibility for loss or damage. 11, 
Liverpool Exhibition: Arrangements can be made for forwarding pic- 
ures direct to this exhibition, wkich opens on March 25th, 1904. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


January 5-9.—Sefton Park Photographie Society. Particulars from 
H. E. Cubley, 3, Langdale Road, Liverpool. 

Feb. 10-13.—The Longton and District Photographic Society. Hon. 
secretary, T. Mottershead, 43, Stafford Street, Longton, Staffs. 

February 13-27.—Scottish National Photographic Salon. Exhibition 
Secretary, Alex. Mackenzie, 42, Scott Street, Perth. 

February 27 to March 5.—Birmingham Photographic Society. Par- 
ticulars of L. Lloyd, Hollies, Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

February 29 to March 3.—Cripplegate Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, George H. Depledge, 17, Hazeldene Road, Goodmayes, 
Chadwell, Essex. 

March 5-12.—Brechin Photographic Association. 
J. Kirk, 1, Infirmary Street, Brechin. 

March 9-12.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Arthur 
Black, 9, Bowers Avenue, Nottingham. 

March 15-17._Brentford Photographic Society. 

March 25 to April 9.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Hon. 
Exhibition Secretary, Chas. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., 25, South John 
Street, Liverpool. 

April 6-13.—Croydon Camera Club. Hon. Exhibition Secretary, 
C. U. King, Hurst Bank, Selsdon Road, Sanderstead. 


Hon. secretary, 


+ 


Mr. S. Herzerr Fry, of 12, South Villas, Camden Square, London, 
N.W., sends us a copy of his almanac for 1904. The portrait of a 
little child, in carbon, entitled “ My Lady Dolly.” adorns the almanac, 
copies of which may be had gratis by any professional photographer 
on application to Mr. Fry. 

WELLCcomr’s Photographic Exposure Record and Diary for 1904.— 
One feature of the 1904 issue of Wellcome’s Photographic Exposure 
Record and Diary is the wallet binding which is supplied with the 1s. 
books in place of the elastic binding previously used. The book has 
been revised and some new matter has been added, including a table for 
contact printing by artificial light. The relative speeds of plates have 
again been given attention. The 2s. book has been reduced to 1s. 6d. 
net. There are, as usual, two editions—the Northern Hemisphere 
edition, containing tables giving correct exposures for all countries 
rerth of the Tropic of Cancer; the Southern Hemisphere and Tropical 
editions covering all countries lying im the sphere indicated bw its 
title. Most chemists and photographie dealers hold stocks or can 
obtain copies of the book by return of post. It is on sale at the book- 
stalls in London and the provinces, and is also obtainable of Messrs. 
Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., Snow Hill Buildings, London, E.C. 


Doectings of Societies. 


ee 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Jan. Name of Society. Subject. 


| ogee 

Deteececoets West London Photo. Society vo! { Pineng Methods. 
atford: epee hie: Un | { The London Photograph 

Watford Photographic WIAs) \_ Mr. H. Langford Le 

liford and Dis' t Photo. Soe, 


Wet Collodion. Mr. W. 
Bowes Park & Dist. Photo. Soc.| Conversazione and Member 
Camera Club ....... 


{ Walled Tow: nm England. 
is \_Bothamley, F.C.S. 
.| Bath Y.M.C.A, Camera Club. 
Watford Camera Club .... 


Mr. G. F. Black- 


Tahibitions. 


Wilkinson 


\_ of Officers. 


ecectnrt Southport Photographic Society ie aGheee Telephoto Lens. Mr, R. W. 
ds, 

Z pases i Films and Papers, Cameras, Covin for 

isch otestees Liverpool Amateur Photo. Asso. Dayliyht Development. Mr.W, BF. Slater 

Wirhduses: | Hull Photographie Society { Picture Making vy Photography. My. 


Chas. W. Hastings. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
PrRoceEDINGS OF Counciz: Tun FELLowsuHrp. 


Tue Council, desiring that the possession of the Fellowship shall be 
the highest evidence of efficiency in photography and its many appli- 
cations, have passed over no proposals that seem to promise an oppor- 
tunity and a method of elevating its status and improving its ad- 
ministration. The standard of qualification has been steadily raised 
during several years and no effort has been spared in the endeavour 
to arrive at a true estimate of the fitness, in every respect, of the 
candidates who have submitted their claims. The Council have 
recently concluded an inquiry into some proposals which had for 
their aim the improvement of the Fellowship in the directions indi- 
cated, but, after a long and careful consideration, they have felt 
it necessary to reject the chief feature of the proposed alterat:on. 
Briefly stated, the proposal was to entrust the admission of candi- 
dates for the Fellowship to the whole body of the Fellows. The Council 
have been able, however, to approve one or two suggestions on matters 
of detail and administration, which are indicated below. 
It has been resolved :— 

(1) That the election of Fellows remain with the Council. 

(2) That two committees be appointed, one to consider qualifi- 
cations on the scientific side of the art, and one to consider 
qualifications on the pictorial side, such committees to receive 
and consider the applications for the Fellowship and report 
thereon to Council. 

(3) That the two committees consist each of nine Fellows or 
Members of the Society who shall be appointed by the Council, 
one-third of each committee to retire annually by rotation and be 
eligible for reappointment, the three retiring members in the 
first two years to be decided by ballot. 

(4) That the Council fill any vacancies on the committee that 
may arise. 

(5) That cach committee appoint a chairman. 
meetings six form a quorum on each committee. 
man of each committee appoint another day 
event of no quorum being formed. 

(6) That applications for the Fellowship be recommended by 
two Fellows of the Society, as proposer and seconder, such re- 
commendation to ke taken as expressing only the personal or 
social eligibility of the candidate, the question of technical or 
pictorial qualification being-left to the committees. 

(7) That there be two elections of Fellows in every year, one 
on the second Tuesday in January, and one on the second Tuesday 
in June, and' that the applications be received by October 1st, 
and March 1st respectively, and that the committees meet for 
the first time on or before October 8th, and March 8th respectively, 
as near as may be. 

(8) That at the Meetings of Council when the discussion of 
the applications takes place, the chairman of each committee or, 
in his unavoidable absence, a member named by him shall be 
present to speak upon the applications if necessary. 


That at their 
That the chair- 
or meeting in the 
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(9) That the existing standing orders of Council, respecting the 
ection of Fellows, be confirmed, except where modified by the 
foregoing resolutions. 

The Council give notice that these amended regulations will take 
effect as from March Ist, 1904, and that applications at present in 
hand will be dealt with under the existing regulations. 

Tue PRrocress Mepat. 

No nominations for the Progress Medal having been submitted to 
the Council by its members, there will be no award during the 
year 1904. 


DecumBer 22nd.—Mr. H. W. Bennett introduced a new method of 

ising carbon tissue. One of the most charming features of 
arbon process, said the lecturer, was the facilities it afforded for 
printing in so many different and beautiful colours. The worker 
in a comparatively small way, however, was met by serious diffi- 
culties when he wished to keep a small stock of sensitised: tissue. 
The obvious remedy was to sensitise the tissue oneself, as it might 


be required; but unless the drying arrangements were perfect, the 
sensitising in the ordinary, way proved far from satisfactory. By 
the new method eyen the smallest quantities of tissue could be 


sensitised and dried in any ordinary room; the products of gas com- 
bustion. would not affect it, and beautifully fine gradations might 
be obtained in the prints. ‘The sensitising solution was as follows :— 
Potassium bichromate, 1 oz.; citric acid, 4 0z.; water, 50 oz.; am- 
men about 2 oz. The proportion of ammonia required might 
vary htly, but sufficient should be used to change the colour of 

solution to a distinct lemon yellow. ‘This solution was suitable 
for all makes of tissue, except that in the case of Wel ington and 
Ward's tissue only about one-third of the proportion of ammonia 
was required. The drying might be carried out without 
precautions beyond the darkening of the recom, and would take from 
four io about seven hours. . Tissue sensitised according to this 
method showed no tendency to break, and would allow the backing 
paper to be stripped off quite easily. ‘The citric acid had consider- 
able affect in regard to the gradations of the print, and 
tion could be increased or decreased as found desirable. 


ing took about 50 per cent. longer than usual; but t 
very 


any special 


he propor- 
The print- 
at was a 
nall disadvantage in face of the fine gradation obtainable. 
All makes of tissue appeared to be equally sensitive when treated 
in this bath. Some very fine prints made with tissue sensitised by 
this new method were shown. 

In reply to some inquiries, the lecturer said that the keeping 
qualities of the solution appeared to be very good, provided it was 
carefully made up and distilled water used. Some of the prints 
shown were made with solution which had been mixed up several 
He usually sensitised the day before printing, and found 
ecial precautions in regard to storage necessary, beyond keep- 
sue under pressure, and protected from the light and air. 

e same meeting, Mr. T. Thorne Baker, F.C.S., read a paper 
‘bined Development and Fixing.” 


Edinol and hydroquinone as 
agents appeared to give more promising results than other 
rs, and from 3 to 25 per cent. of hypo was used in the 
1 solutions. Of course the hypo favoured fog, and the 
in his modesty, spoke of almost all his experiments proving 
but some lantern slides which vere shown, made from 
8 developed and fixed simultaneously, were certainly all 
ect. ‘The subject was admittedly a complicated and difficult 

ially as it was necessary to adjust the rate of development 
to the rate of fixing. 


develop 
combin 
lecturer 
failur 
negatiy 
but p 


one, es 


> GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, 
December 22nd.—For several years it has been the custom of the 
Edinburgh and the Glasgow and West of Scotland Associations to 
exchai lecturers, and in accordance with this arrangement the 


Western boty had on 21st ult. the privilege of hearing one of the 
excellent papers for which the Edinburgh Society is enviably famous. 
Councillor M’Arthy, the-Pdinburgh President, was the lecturer, and 
his subject was “The Royal Mile: the Castle to Holyrood.” The 
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district of Edinburgh described teems with buildings which have 
borne their part in Scottish history, and Mr. M’Arthy was able 
to show numerous quaint and picturesque views of these old-worlu 
buildings. They are fast giving place to modern structures, but 
fortunately the Survey Section of Edinburgh Photographic Society 
has been able to secure records of many that have disappeared. A 
deputation of office-bearers from the Edinburgh Society, who accom- 


etek: 


panied their President, were charged with messages of hearty good- ; 


will to their Western brethren. ‘he joint excursion, which proved 
so successful last summer, will be repeated this coming season. 


+> 


THE RETURN IO THE WAR-PATH. 
Sicnep “P. H. E.,” the following review of Mr. Douglas English’s 
book, “ Wee Tim'rous Beasties,” is published in the November number 
of the “R. P. 8. Journal” :—The half-tone block is indeed a mixed 
blessing; for commercial and purely scientific publications its uses 
can scarcely be overrated, but for decorative purposes it has lowered 
cur illustrated papers and many of our books into a gloomy abyss 


of dull mediocrity that can appeal only to the Philistine, and for 


this reason we regret 


that such an excellent and unpretentious 
book as Mr. Douglas 


English’s “Wee Tim’rous Beasties” should be 
illustrated by this ar “strangling process, for his wonderful photo- 
graphs of these small fry certainly deserved to be rendered in photo- 
gravure. His photographs have been taken with great patience and 
with an eye to composition and naturalistic effect that places the 
bulk of them far above the crude work of the usual photographie 
animalier. At times, however, we wonder if orthochromatic plates 
were used, or whether defects of tone-value are due to reproductive or 
printing processes, and we should have preferred the omission of the 
puerile pen and ink additions on page 143. Of late years the Press 
has gravely given forth columns of the superficial bleat of the un- 
scientific and often uneducated “ nature-loving journalist”; scribblings 
rarely read, though nearly always dubbed in illiterate journalese as 
“charming,” “full of keen observation and a love of nature,” ete. 
But there are signs that even the groundlings are growing weary of 
this spurious “natural history,” and require something with solid evi- 
dence of original observation or with the adornment of graceful 
imagination, though how much a writer of scientific matter should 
use his imagination is a disputed point. Mr. Seton Thomson has 
used his freely—too freely we think. Mr. Douglas English, too, 
shows imagination in his text, and the result is a series of articles 
in every way superior to the deadly dull “ cataloguing” of the Jefferies 
school, and the disingenuous bleat of the journalist. But to excel as 
a literary artist we think Mr. English should write with greater 
vigour—in a word, use the particular for the general, and weigh more 
carefully the value of his words, as well as employ the pruning-knife 
more freely, as witness such a pleonasm as “ congestive inflammation ” 
or such a vulgarism as “frivolling.” After a rough indication on 
general lines of the flaws in his work, we have much pleasure in com 
mending “Wee Tim’rous Beasties” to everybody interested in the 
humbler forms of animal life, and we congratulate Mr. English both 
on his photography and literary work as well as on the reall~ clever 
way in which he has made his photographs illustrate the text—always 
a difficult matter with photography. This is a book to buy for every 
“wee tim’rous” homo sapiens. 


————_e—_____ 


THE manufacturers of Busch lenses are desirous of obtaining 
possession of a number of prints or negatives taken with Busch 
lenses. They are required for advertising purposes, and must consist 
of local scenery and street scenes, seascapes, and shipping views. 
The Company are prepared to purchase such pictures as are con- 
sidered suitable, and it is understood that the purchase secures to them 
the right of reproduction and copyright. In sending in prints or nega- 
tives full particulars should be given of the subject of the photograph 
and particular kind of Busch lens used, with detail as to aperture and 
exposure, etc The users of Busch lenses are requested to forward 
specimens of their work to Mr. Henry F. Purser, or the Busch Camera 
Co., 35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, London, B.C. 
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Patent Dews. 


eee 


The following applications for patents were made between Decem- 
ber 14th and December 19th, 1903 :— 


Films.—No. 27,353. 
Hart Balfour. 

Packing Boxes.—No. 27,354. “Improvements in or relating to pack- 
ing boxes for photegraphic plates and the like.” (Hugo 
Fritzsche, Germany.) Alfred Julius Boult. 

Picture Carriers.—No. 27,484. “Improvements in processes of manu- 
facturing photographic piqture carriers.” Josef Edler von 
Slawik. 

Apparatus.—-No, 27,791. “Improvements in photometric apparatus.” 
George Careless Trewby. 

Printing Frame.—No. 27,829. “Photographic printing or copying 
frame.” Complete specification. Ludwig Meir. 

Post-Cards.—-No. 27,831. “ Improvements in sensitised cards for 
the production of picture post-cards or the like.” Complete 
specificatien. Ludwig Meir. 

Apparatus. — No. 27,835. “Improvements in photographic ap- 
paratus.” John Henry Hill Duncan, Graydon Poore, and James 
White. 


Joseph 


“Tmprovements in photographic films.” 


eee 


At the Réntgen Society’s next ordinary general meeting, on 
Thursday, January 7th, 1904, at 20, Hanover Square, a paper will 
be read by Dr. G. B. Batten on ‘The Revelations of Radium.” 

Art Vretox.—Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., of 20-26, Sar- 
dinia Street, London, W.C., announce the introduction of a new grade 
of Velox called Art Velox. The characteristics of the new aper are 
as follows:—It is coated with an emulsion which gives just the 
necessary amount of contrast for printing from average negatives, 
especially negatives of that density which are produced by the new 
developing machines or by time development. The surface is a mean 
between glossy and matt. The paper is slower than the other 
grades of Velox—hence considerably more latitude in exposure is 
secured. The prices are the same as Carbon Velox. 

Guasaow East-End Industrial Exhibition. —The fine art section of 
this exhibition, which was opened by Lord Balfour of Bur eigh, on 
9th December last, contains 331 frames in the Competitive Loan 
Photographic Section, and the Judges, Messrs. J. Craig Annan; 
Tom McEwan, R.S.W.; and James Patrick, who had at their dis- 
posal one gold, two silver, and an unlimited number o 
medals and 


bronze 
certificates, have now completed the judging. Owing 
to the number of good pictures of almost equal merit, it was thought 
that the difference between a gold and silver medal was too great 
a distinction to make, and the gold medal was therefore withheld, 
and an additional silyer medal substituted for it, Three silver and 
two bronze medals and three certificates were awarded as follows, 
viz.: Silver medals, No. 46, “ Evening on the Clyde,” by W. S. 
McLachlan; No. 289, “Cantie wi’? Little.” by John Hepburn ; No 
294, “Figure Study,” by Alexander Allan. Bronze medals No fil, 
“My Little Dutch,” by Arthur Marshall; No. 326, “A Pillar of the 
Church,” also by Arthur Marshall: No. 226, “The Harbour,” by T. 
Faston; No. 305, “From Choir to Transept,” by W. Caged: 
No. 586, “In the Height of the Storm,” by F. ui Mortimer Gor 
tificates, No. 207, “ Evening, Loch Tay,” by Thomas W. Robertson ; 
No. 210, “A Calm Morning—Sunrise,” by James Baillie; No. 246, 
“The Old Homestead,” by John W. Downs. The Invitation Loan 
Collection contains 57 frames, which adds quite a finishing touch 
to the whole Photographic Section, and some idea of its meri can 
be formed when we know that it contains some examples of the 
work of such eminent men as Craig Annan, Fred. Hollyer Arch 
Cochrane, Harold Baker, F. Holland Day, F. H. Deen, Senaes 
Patr: k, William Crooke, Douglas English, ID ie (Gh 19) Grindrod, 
David Blount, and many others, Taking it altogether. ie Photo. 
graphic Section must be considered a great success ‘aml 

haying the opportunity should miss paying ita sit 1 ; E. ioe 
: 4 : Ty. Ying it ¢ sit. 1e Exhibition 
Temains oper until April. 


Correspondence. 


*.” Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
sotice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses of 
the writers are given. 

a” We do not undertake respcnsibility jor the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 

= 
FIRE INSURANCE. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—The calendar contains a reminder that the premium for 
fire insurance is now due. May I, therefore, ask your powerful help to 
peint out to policy-holders, and particularly to those insuring the con- 
sents of a private dwelling house, the very great difference between 
the insurance which they suppose themselves to have effected, and the 
actual contract which their policies represent? It will come as a 
great shock to many a householder when his eyes are opened to the 
vitfalls lurking beneath the ordinary domestic fire policy, and he 
realises what “a fool’s paradise” he has secured, in exchange for his 
fire premium. By means of a “ combine,” known as the “ Tariff Ring,” 
he fire offices have not only hoodwinked the public, but have com- 
pletely tied the hands of the Press, and have rendered it impossible 
or any report of fire insurance settlements to ever appear in any of 
he newspapers. So that, although the onus is upon the insured to 
thoroughly understand the full purport and effect of the very many 
and particularly obscure and complicated conditions of his policy, 
yet the ordinary means, and to many men practically the only means, 
of acquiring such information—the official reports of cases in the 
Press—are deliberately and purposely withheld by the fire offices, from 
reaching the public. 

Now, a person estimates that the cost of replacement of his goods 
would, in the event of a total loss by fire, amount to a particular sum. 
He therefore elects to insure for this sum, and pays a premium ac- 
cordingly. But although the office accepts this premium, and issues 
a policy for the sum named, there is no admission by the office, in 
terms, on the policy, that the insured’s goods are of this value, or that 
his goods, or any part of them, exist at all. After a fire, when the 
things are destroyed, and the insured is asking for the loss to be made 
good, the office then, under the conditions of the policy, insists upon 
a thorough and exhaustive inquiry, and demands strict proof of every 
single item of the loss-—not only as to its existence and value at the 
time of the fire but also as to when and where it was obtained and how 
much it cost. 

The insured has to obtain, at his own expense, copies of the in- 
voices and full details of the items from the books of account of the 
various persons from whom any of the articles claimed for were ob- 
tained, and is not entitled to be indemnified for any article whatever 
unless he not only specify it, but also substantiate and maintain the 
claim in respect of its value. The office deputes an assessor to ascertain 
the amount of the damage caused by the fire, and this amount, even in 
the case of a total loss, may, in the opinion of the office, be wholly out 
of proportion to the insured’s estimate, and to the sum for which he 
insured. Indeed, it may not even reach a third of that sum. From 
these considerations it will readily be seen that after a fire, and par- 
ticularly when a priyate dwelling house has been destroyed, there is 
every reasonable probability of a dispute arising between the insured 
and the offices—a dispute, of course, as to the amount of the loss. 
Indeed, the office has anticipated this, and accordingly has inserted in 
every policy a cunningly-devised clause, known as the arbitration 
clause, the effect of which is to deprive the insured of his ordinary 
right of action against the office in the public courts, and to compel all 
differences and matters in dispute to be referred to arbitration, which 
takes place in private. By means, therefore, of this compulsory 
arbitration clause, the insured forfeits his greatest protection—his 
right to sue the office, and seck justice in open court, upon any dispute 
arising under the policy, and the office is enabled, in the convenient 
obscurity which arbitration affords, to contest every single item of the 
claim, even down to articles of a few pence. 

The arbitrator—a practising barrister—sits at the comfortable fee 
of 20 guineas a day, and naturally has no wish to shorte 


n the inquiry; 
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the office continues in possession of the insured’s premises and of the 
salvage, a proceeding that is certain to reflect adversely upon the 
insured, in proportion to the delay; the office interviews the persons 
with whom the insured thas had business relations, and discusses in 
detail with them the item of the claim; the law costs mount up to a 
truly appalling sum; the goodwill of the insured’s business (which, by 
the way, is not protected under his fire policy) is seriously menaced ; 
and, indeed, every circumstance of the position becomes a factor in 
enabling the office to force a settlement. Under the sheltering power 
of this ‘law in the dark,” the office bullies, insults, and torments the 
poor wretched insured to an extent that is positively scandalous, and 
fully conscious that no appeal is possible to the courts, and that no 
official report can reach the newspapers, the office raises the vilest. pos- 


sible insinuations, without daring to offer a single particle of evidence 
in support of them, or to attempt to justify them. Insurers, at the 
time of insuring, do not in the least appreciate the contract they are 
entering into, and it is not until a man’s property has been destroyed 
by fire, and he is making a claim, that he realises how thoroughly and 
completely his policy conditions place him at the mercy of the office. 
He cannot sue the office for the amount he thinks he is entitled to be 
paid, and even should he succeed in proving before an arbitrator a far 
greater loss than the amount the office is willing to pay, the costs, 
the delay, the worry, and the anxiety entailed in doing so will more 
than counterbalance the advantage obtained. It needs no laboured 
argument to show that the way is thus carefully payed for the assessor, 
after a little judicious parleying, to drive a desperately hard bargain 
with his victim, with considerable advantage to the office, and a corre- 
sponding fee to the assessor. 

These shameful compromises are now being advertised all over the 
country, under the catch-penny phrase of “prompt and liberal settle- 


ments”; but every insurer that hands over a premium to any tariff 
office on the faith of such advertisements will find that his policy. 


eyen though it be called an “unconditional fire (furniture) policy, 
contains the condition imposing arbitraton, which, cruelly fulfilling 
its unholy function, extinguishes any chance of what the office pretends 
to promise to the insured—a “prompt and liberal settlement” of his 
loss. Let me, then, Mr. Editor, earnestly beg of your readers, for 
their own protection, not to accept any policy of fire insurance of 
which the arbitration clause is a condition. Upon whatever grounds 
of expediency its inclusion may be based, it is sufficiently significant 
that no straightforward explanation is forthcoming. With a view 
to more fully explain to householders their position under their 
policy, I issued a little pamphlet, based upon experience, dealing with 
“Some Difficulties of Fire Insurance.” Through the courtesy of the 
Press, I have been enabled to distribute many thousands of copies, and 
unknown. correspondents in all parts have thanked me most heartily 
for its publication, assuring me that its circulation is quite a public 
service. I have still some copies left, which can be had gratis, and 
possibly a perusal of this pamphlet, particularly just now, may be 
of very real interest to many of your readers.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, W. H. Hapy, M.A, 
Enfield, London, N., 21st December. 


A, WARNING. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—For the protection of your readers and the public gene- 
vally in Great Britain, I'desire to warn you against the practices of 
an individual styling himself U. Nehring, of 16, East Forty-Second 
Street, New York. Under pretence of manufacturing photographic 
goods, he has succeeded in swindling hundreds of unsuspecting people 
interested in photography in the United States. He operates in such 
a way as to just keep out. of the clutches of the law. 

T notice on his letter-heads, ‘‘ Agencies in London and Berlin,” which 
I presume he uses only as a further blind to enhance his own import- 


ance. His method of procedure is this: He sends out a mailing list 


of his own products, supplementing it with a sheet of bargains in 
second-hand Zeiss, Goerz, Voigtlaender, and other high-priced objec- 
tiyes. As far as any one has been able to find out, he has none of these 
lenses, and never had any of them, but he adyises intending pur- 


chasers to remit cash with order, so as to ensure first chance. To 
those who, like myself, have been caught with this improvised bait, 

he politely replies that the lens ordered has just been sold, but that 

he will send another just as good. An answer is sent that a substitute 

is not wanted, but to return the money at once if the lens ordered is q 
not forthcoming. No response to this demand is made, but in course 
of a few weeks the party ordering, say, a high-class Zeiss lens has the 
privilege of paying expressage on a cheap-looking lens and mount 
marked ‘Nehring Anastigmat,” which on trial proves worthless. It 
is returned at once, with demand for refunding of money, which, 
however, under one pretence or another, Nehring retains. Five of 
my friends in this city, as well as myself, have been thus swindled. 
Correspondence with the various magazines published in the United 
States also shows that they receive daily complaints of a similar nature 
regarding this man, and that he has never paid them for such adyer- 
tising as he has hoodwinked them out of. 

Fearing that he may be planning to transfer his field of activity to 
England (this country proving too hot for him), my object in writing 
you is to put’you on your guard, in order that you may notify your 
readers. 

Besides inferior lenses, he makes what he terms “ampliscopes” and 
“Nehring’s Focussing Finder,” both impossibilities, as well as other 
insignificant articles calculated to catch the eye of the public. They 
are not worth wasting time over. He keeps all remittances prepaid 
to him, without hope of recovery on the part of the victim. 

I refer you, for confirmation of the above, to the Editors of the 
following magazines published in the United States, selected from 
widely separated localities, to show you that this man’s manipulations 
are confined to no particular State or city :—‘“The Camera and Dark 
Room,” New York; “The Camera,” Philadelphia, Pa. ; “The Photo- 
Beacon,” Chicago, Ills. ; “Camera-Craft,” San Francisco, California.— 
Respectfully yours, Water BRUCE, 

Manager, Bond Department. 

First National Bank, Columbus, Ohio, 

December 14th, 1903. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC WASHING. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—It is evident to everyone that the usual four hours’ 
washing of photographs to eliminate the hypo is the cause of an enor- 
mcus waste of water and time. Probably millions of gallons of water 
every week are wasted in this way. On this account I gave some atten- 
tion to the matter, and have found a remedy which I desire to put 
before your readers. By my process five minutes is sufficient, instead 
of the four hours. Most chemists know that barium chloride has an 
exceedingly strong affinity for sulphur; it is even more energetic in 
this respect than lime. The formula of its action may be shown below: 


Thio-Sulphate of Soda ] ( Ba 2 (S,0;), an insoluble 
Na.S,0;+5H,0 | _ J white powder, promptly pre- 
Chloride of Barium | a | cipitated or swabbed off— 
BaCl, J NaCl, common salt. 


This shows that by adding barium. chloride to hyposulphite of soda 
both are broken up instanter. The barium unites with the sulphur 
and the soda with the chlorine, so that the products are barium sul- 
phate and common salt. Now, barium sulphate, in this case, is a 
lcose, very heavy, white (poisonous) powder, quite insoluble, easily 
rinsed off the photos, and the common salt remains in the solution. - 
It has leng bzen known that even common salt alone tends to quicken — 
the process of hypo elimination. Then the process is quite simple. 
It is this: Make a 5 per cent. soluticn (exactitude is not necessary) | 
of this barivm chloride—which costs by retail about 1s. to 1s. 6d. | 
per pound, er whelesale £4 to £5 sterling per ton, that is, about one 
halfpenny per pound. Put this solution in a dish ready for the dip- 
ping of ali the photos. 

When the photos have been developed and have, been ten minutes in 
the hypo, rinse them fcr a minute in running water, and swab, if you _ 
will, on both sides with a cotton swab. Then dip for two minutes in | 
the barium chloride, afterwards rinse again and swab the photo in 
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Large diameter 
superior quality lens 
with stops, yellow 
cap, rack and pinion; 


duplex lamp, rever- 


sible carrier, rising 


front, fine adjust- 
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Price— 


No. 1, with 54 inch 


condenser, £6 10s. 


6-inch 


£8 16s. 


No. 2, with 


condenser, 


No. 3, with 8} inch 


ment focussing rack, 


** ARTEX” 


Finest quality enlarging lantern of Russian iron and brass-bound polished walnut, with every 


il 
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‘Konan 
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THE “ORIEL” ENLARGER. 


A new moderate-priced Enlarger, fitted with good condenser and 
jens, the latter fitted with iris diaphragm, rack and pinion, and 
yellow glass cap. 


The bedy of this lantern is of Russian iron, with polished walnut 
front and base. It is also fitted with rising front, rack and pinion 
focussing and reversible negative holder. 


The ‘‘ Oriel” Enlarger can be had with either incandescent gas 
fittings or with a special oil lamp. 


No. 1, with 55 inch condenser for }-plate negative £4 10 0 
No. 2, with 84 nD 3-plate 5 715 0 


condenser, $14, 


CANTILEVER ENLARGER,. 


necessary movement. 


HTT 


nu l 
LTT i i i 


“ KONECTO”? ENLARGER, 


A new series of Enlarging Lanterns, specially arranged to use in 
connection with the photographer’s own Kodak. ‘The “ Konecto ” 
Enlarger consists of a Russian iron body with a walnut base and 
front. It is fitted with a good condenser, and can be had with 
either incandescent gas fittings or with a special oil lamp. 


The front of the Enlarger is fitted with a carrier, on which th 
Kodak can be instantly attached or detached. 


No. 1, for use with Nos. o and 1 Folding Pocket Kodaks . Los 
No, 2, for use with Nos, 1a, 2, and 3 F. °P. K. and No. aCe i. 3 10 
No. 3, for use with No. os EEPaks andl No. 4 Cartridge Kodak 410 
No. 4, for use with No. 5 Cartridge Kodak ... Bre ce OMEO) 


May be obtained from all Dealers 


WARNING. 


“KODAK” is applied to 
Cameras, Films, and products 
made by the Kodak Co. only. 
Beware of inferior experi- 
mental imitations. 


Kodak, *“; 


oe |). es 


OR FROM 


Clerkenwell Road, 
LONDON, EC, 


Wholesale and Retail Branches: 96, Bold Street, ema and 


72-74, Buchanan Street, GLASGOW. 


Retail Branches: 59, Brompton Rd., S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, 
Oxford St., W.; 171-173, Regent St., W.; and 40, Strand, ondon; W.C. 
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GCHERING’S ACID PYROGALLIC 


Wy RESUBLIMED | 
NZ PUREST AND BEST, OF WORLD-WIDE FAME. 3 


GOO0O0000000000606006 Secceeecceocccoesoooes 


SCHERING’S AMMON. SULPHOCYANIDE ° ‘site rneteerannc 


In original bottles, loz, 40z., and 1Ib. 


090900 0000000000000000 oe SOSSOSSOHDHSOHSSSOSO 


GCHERING’S POTASSIUM QHLOROPLATINITE ' *= £:2'" 


tubes. 


SCHERING'S BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM Fine Bold 


Crystalis. 


“ony: A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, 3, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


HUNTLEY, BOORNE, & STEVENS, Limited 


MAKERS OF Reading Tin Works, READING. 
All kinds of BOXES, &c., Decorated & Plain, for the Photographic Trad 


QUOTATIONS GIVEN TO SAMPLES OR DESCRIPTION. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
National Telephone : 20. Telegrams: ‘‘ Tinworks, Reading.” 


W. E. Palmer & Sons 


NEW BARNET, 


Eacrstom, PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARCERS! 


CARBON in all colours, 


Sioa PRINTERS IN ALL PROCESSES 


2 
BeRIiN’Ss ox VYGE nN 


For Limelight, Medical, Metallurgical, and other purposes. fa 


j OXYGEN of guaranteed purity supplied in Cyliniers of the best British mauufacture, and complying 
with all the established Trade and Railway Regulations. 


—————e 


THE Public are respectfully informed that all Cylinders which are filled by the undermentioned Companies (whether their Kai 
own or their Customers’) are labelled with their Trade Mark. This label guarantees the purity of the Gas, and is a 


4 
further guarantee that the Cylinder has been tested and proved sound in every respect by the Company which has filled it. Customers are 


requested to see that the Cylinders supplied to them bear this label, which is also stamped with the date 
The Works of the Companies are open during business hours to Customers, who are 
Oxygen, and to witness their own Cylinders being tested and filled. 


Price Lists of Gases, Cylinders, and all Accessories can be obtained from the Company’s accredited Agents, or will be sent post free oni 
application. 


on which the Cylinder was filled. . 
at liberty to inspect the process of manufacturing 


BRIN’S OXYGEN COMPANY, Limited, 34, Victoria Street WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Works—69, Horseferry Road, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
A anes MANCHESTER OXYGEN COMPANY, Limited, Great Marlborough Street, MANCHESTER. 
“(BIRMINGHAM OXYGEN COMPANY, Limited, Saltley Works, BIRMINGHAM. a 
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the running water. That is all. Five minutes is sufficient, instead of 
tthe four heurs. I find, also, that the whites of the photos are im- 
proved by this precess. 

Your readers will no doubt vote to me a monument for this inven- 
tion; but also, I think, I have a fair claim to the gratitude of water- 
supply companies.—I am, yours, etc., Joun Noroy. 

_ Southport, December 29th, 1903. 


THE ILLINGWORTH COMPETITIONS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—We have pleasure in telling you that in our recent 
Bromide “Sample” Competition, wherein we sent gratis to every ap- 
plicant three sample pieces of our new bromide paper, we have had a 
magnificent response, over 600 entries having been received. The 
quality of the prints being so good, we gave five extra prizes of £1 
each. The winning print was sent in by Mr. Herbert Bairstow, 5, 
Hyde Park Gardens, Halifax, and the five extra were won as follows: 
Mrs. Manson, Bury St. Edmunds; Miss Constance E lis, Shalford, 
Surrey; Mr. John Malcomson, Belfast; Mr. John Wickens, Upper 
Bangor, N. Wales; Mr. Nicholas E. Smirnoff, London, W.—With 
compliments, we are, yours faithfully, 

THomas ILtIncwortH AND Co., Lr. 

Willesden Junction, London, N.W., 

December 29th, 1903. 


FILM TROUBLES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I am writing to you to inquire whether you can inform 
ne as to the cause of the markings on the enclosed film. 

It is rather curious, but a number of films which I develcped before 
made a trip of 300 miles up the river were all right, but in this 
Yo. 2 size and also in a No. 5, but both, on returning and cn being 
eveloped, showed the same markings; plates, although no particular 
are was taken in packing, were not affected. 
The films were packed in cotton-wool and in tin Loxes, and adhesive 
laster put round to keep them as airtight as possible. If you could 
xplain I would be extremely grateful. 
I have developed all with pyro-soda developer. The only thing is, 
2at the sodium sulphite has effervesced; but this was the case before 
started from Sesheke, and when I deve oped the first lot. None of 
1e films were over-date when developed. he water was also cool and 
ood Zambesi water. 
I have developed at different times a arge number of spools, but 
ave never found quite the same markings 
The enclosed photo is not of the Victoria Falls, but of the Oonya 
alls, Siomo, which is about 300 miles higher up the river; they are 
ry little known, and I suppose I am the first one who has ever 
1otographed them from one end to the other, The fall of water 
about 100ft., and the Zambesi at this point is about a mile wiue. 
he falls are charming although not nearly as grand as the Victoria 
ils. I went up from Kasangula to Sesheke, and from here to Lialui 
r the native dug-out. They are rummy things to travel in, and a 
t shaky, and are generally paddled by from three to six niggers, who 
and up in the boat and paddle. I only got upset once, in some 
pids but got a dose of fever from it, as I was upset just before sun- 
wn, and had to sleep in wet blankets. 
Sport is very good; you get bick buck, Quagga, and I saw elephant 
30; but of course I had just expended my last cartridge at the 
ne. I also shot “hippo” as well. 
I could write you a long letter on my experiences, but am afraid 
u are far too busy to give attention to the trials and tribulations of 
e who is unknown to you. 

[ may mention in conclusion that I have been a subscriber to your 
ournal ” for several years now, and I have read it in a good many 


curious plates. {read the last one I had pretty thoroughly as I came 
down from Lui; as I was entirely by myself, with the exception 
of about fifty iggers; even the “ads.” were read and re-read. 

I suppose ‘hen you receive this the festive season will be upon 
us. Ihope shall not be 500 miles from a railw ay and liquid refresh- 
ment as I was not long‘ since. 

With kindest regards and every good wish for a happy Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year.—Believe me, yours truly, 

Purcy M. Crarx. 

Sesheke, Zambesi River, Barot eland, Africa. 

November 15th, 1903. 

P.S.—If you by any chance have a 1904 Almanac left, would you 
Kindly send it? 

[The markings to which our correspondent refers are of a reticular 
character. In early gelatine days we traced the effect to the use of 
an overheated developing solution.—Eps., B.J.P.] 
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Mr. Drinxwarer Burt, F.R.P.S., of Gower Street and Ken- 
sington, has jnst completed designs and accepted the tender of Mr. 
A. Cliff, of Evesham, for additions and alterations at The Den, Crop- 
thorne, Worcestershire, the residence of Mr. A. H. Avery, a partner 
in the well-known firm of scale-makers of Birmingham. This 
picturesque country house, overlooking the valley of the Avon, was 
originally a group of cottages of the half-timber period characteristic 
of the neighbourhood, and was converted into a single house by the 
late Sir Lawson Tait, the eminent surgeon. Since the property came 
into the hands of Mr. Avery it has been further improved under the 
direction of Mr. Edwin Lutyens and Mr. Drinkwater Butt, the 
former designing the quaint sunk garden, and the latter restoring 
the old-style leading of the windows, and being now responsible for 
the additions, new gables, etc. Great care has been taken in the 
preservation of the old work. and in making the new to thoroughly 
larmonise with it.—* The Building News.” 

THE yptian Hall, the approaching demolition of which was 
announced last week by Mr. Maskelyne, has been more or less devoted 
to picture exhibitions since the dispersal of the Bullock Natural 
History Museum. It was in 1812 that the Egyptian Hall was built 
with its present frontage by Mr. Bullock, says “The Morning Post,” 
in what was then regarded as “a style of magnificence which has 
added an ornament to the Metropolis,” but in 1819 the Bullock col- 
lection was sold by auction, and two years alterwards the proprietor 
tet one of his galleries to the Oid Water-Colour Society, whose exhibi- 
tion was held in the room thus hired (the“ Roman” Gallery) in 1821 
and 1822. Haydon had already in 1820 showed his “ Jerusalem” to 
crowds of sightseers at the Egyption Hall, where a quarter of a cen- 

ity later the despairing painter exhibited his last efforts in the shape 
me large subject pictures. The exhibition of 1846 was an absolute 
failure. It resulted in a loss to the artist of more than £100, while 
Tom Thumb, who was shown at the same time in the Egyptian tall, 
attracted thousands of visitors. ‘This was the last straw, and Haydon 
committed suicide on the 20th of June. Six years later, in 1852, the 
Dudley collection of Old Masters was shown in the room that has 
since been known as the Dudley Gallery, and in 1858 the second exhibi- 
tion of the newly-formed Society of Lady Artists was held in another 
room of the Egyptian Hall, In 1865 a body of artists began the 
exhibitions that were commonly called the “Dudley,” after the room 
in which they were held. To the Dudley exhibitions many of our 
Strongest water-colours painters contributed until the reorganisation 
of the Society in 1883. It was, too, at the Dudley in 1881 that the 
Queen, as Princess of Wales, made her first appearance as an 
exhibitor at a public gallery. Some years later a well-known critic, 
Mr. Harry Quilter, showed, amid luxurious surroundings, the results 
of his labours in vaious fields o: art, and the Dudley Gallery Art 
Society has held regular exhibitions at the Egyptian Hall since the old 
“Dudley” was dissolved in 1883. The disappearance of a building 
with such curiously varied and interesting artistic associations will 
be regretted by all painters, but by none so keenly as those who are 
connected with the New English Art Club, which has in the Dudley 


Gallery a room exactly fitted for its exhibitions, both in size and 
locality. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouaNnat, inelud- 
ing queries, must be addressed to THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

** Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,.* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

* * For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 
Grepnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of cach photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

W. J. Usherwood, Station Road, Penrith. 
Penrith Station. 3 ; 

J. C. Brown, The Studio, High Street, Annan, N.B. Z'wo photographs of fishing fleet 
at Annan. 

. Grigor, Johannesburg, Transvaal, S. Africa. Photograph of Mrs. Inns, the 

.0.'s of the Grigor-Inns’ family and their decorations. 

7], Mason, 164, Market Street, Crewe. Photograph cf Crewe Volunteers and 
Reservists’ Memorial Monument. 

E. G. Brewis, 8, New Bridge Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
B. J. Lindsay. 

PAINTING REGISTERED :— 

W. G. Wise, Camp Studio, Bulford Camp, near Salisbury. Painting consisting of @ 
croun, gun, scrolls, two Latin inscriptions, four slags, and eircle of rose, 
shamrock, and thistle. 

C. M. Parrorr.—i. Obtainable, we believe, of Messrs. Perey Lund, 
Humphries, and Co., Bradford. 2. Two shillings and three 
pence per dozen. 

Toym.—If the agreement was for a specific use (say one issue of 
a paper), and the reproduction was employed for anotner 
purpose, we believe you could recover. 

Lantern Prates.—Cyanorypr.—“E. Y. E. N.” says: “Can you 
kindly inform me (1) Where chloro-bromo plates more rapid 
than ‘Alpha’ plates, and as transparent, are to be obtained? 
(2) How long will the mixed solutions for cyanotype (viz., 
ammonio-citrate and ferricyanide) keep? Will they keep two 
hours or more?” In reply: (1) Try the “Special” lantern 
plates of the same makers as the “Alpha.” (2) Yes. 

Pestcarp PHorogRapHy.—‘ Postcarp” writes: “Will you please 
tell me if you consider enclosed postcard mask worth patenting 
and putting on the market? It is simple, and light-tight for 
daylight work, even when card projects from printing-frame, and 

for gas-light work the card can be held in contact with 

negative for printing without the use of printing frame, thus 
saving a lot of time now wasted with ordinary masks and 
rames.” In reply: We do not think our correspondent’s idea 
worth a patent. The best way, however, to test its com- 
mercial value is to obtain provisional protection for it, and 
hen submit it to. scme house which makes a speciality of post- 


Photograph of railway collision at 


Eight photographs of Miss 


card photography. 

Creantne DAaGuERREotyPe.—* Larco” says: “I should esteem it a 
‘avour if you could let me know the best method of cleaning a 
Daguerreotype on copper. It has become stained and discol- 
oured.” Inreply: The tarnish may be removed with a solution 
of cyanide of potassium. Rinse the Daguerreotype under the tap 
until the water flows freely ; then pour, on and off, say, a 10-grain 
solution of cyanide of potassium until the tarnish is removed, 
and then well wash with distilled water. Unless you are 
familiar with the Daguerreotype process, and we assume you 
are not, we should advise you to experiment with one or two 
valuzless pictures before attempting to deal with a valuable 
Or, better still, entrust the work to an expert in the 
Bear in mind that the image in a Daguerreotype is a 


one. 
process. 


very delicate one, and easily irreparably ruined. 
Lens ror Hanp Camrra.—  Focan Lenern” asks: “ Will you kindly 
reply to the following in next week’s paper? 


No. 1. For a 
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quarter-plate and five by four hand camera, what would be ¢ 
best focal length of lens, respectively, to buy, in order 
secure good perspective? No. 2. I am quite in the dark abi 
this matter of perspective, for on a quarter-plate, with a ik 
of 54in. focus, I get a negative which I am told is y 
worth enlarging, the subject being a beach scene. Aga 
on the same size plate (quarter-plate), with a 53in. focus 
segure a harbour scene, with a vessel as the principal obj 
but am told that there is exaggerated perspective, owing 
a lens of too short focus being used. What I do not und 
stand is that with the lens a quarter of am inch longer fo 
false perspective should. be attributed to my effort, wl 
nothing is said about such a defect in the beach scene, wi 
a lens of shorter focus is used. Can you kindly put m 

the right track by telling me what focal length of lens 
use on a quarter-plate to avoid this exaggerated perspecti 
whether I attempt an ordinary beach scene or a harbour § 
ject with a vessel in the foreground? No. 3. Recently Is 
a print for criticism, which had been taken on a quarter-pl 
with a 53in. focus lens, and thinking that the focus of 

lens for a quarter-plate ought not, for correct perspe 

to have been less than about 6$in. focus (i.e., one and ah 
times the longest side of the plate). I asked that if I wisl 
to enlarge this print, how much I ought to cut away f 
the foreground in order to make up for the deficiency of’ 
too short focus lens, and to procure good perspective in 
enlargement, tke reply being that no further help would 
given to me unless [ stated the size to which I intende 

enlarge. Will you kindly explain, as I am here totally 
the dark, and if possible tell me to what size to enlarg 

secure a more agreeable perspective?” In reply: 1. For 

quarter-plate. lenses of about jin. are what are genera 
employed, and for thre five by four sizes those of about 64 
2 In neither case is the perspective false or cxagaraiagy 
pictures are taken with short focus lcvses,’the perspective 

be violent and unpleasing, but it is still true. 3. co 
away sufficient of the foreground, if there be too iuch, 
make a pleasing picture. It is simply a matter of taste ¢ 
judgment. ‘There are no set rules in the matter. { 


— 

Hotmrirte and District Photographic Society.—An rexhibitiel 
Photographic Work will be held in the Technical Institute, Hi 
firth, on Friday and Saturday, January 8th and 9th, 1904. The ju 
will be Messrs: Godfrey Bingley and Gilbert Foster, R.B.A. Adi 
sion—Season ticket, 1s. ; after 6 p.m. on Friday, 6d. ; Saturday, & 

Sovurn London Photographic Society—Members’ Competitio 
The following are the results:—Silver medal, presented by Mr. 
Calder Marshall, for the best print illustrating the subject ‘ Solitu 
awarded to Mr. C. H. Oakden, F.R.P.S. Bronze medal, presente 
Mr. C. Churchill, F.R.P.8., for members who had not previ 
gained an award, won by Mr. G. W. Clarke. “ Excursion ” Slide 
Silver medal, offered by Mr. J. T. French, withheld, there bein, 
sufficient competitors: 1st, H. C. Beckett; 2nd, E. W. Taylor. 
judges were Messrs. Selfe and Steen, of the Hackney Photogra 
Society. 


" 
*.* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received su 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
lutely without condition, eapressed or implied, as to what appears 
the text portion of the paper. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


The Setting Dr. Paul von Schroeder is quoted in a 

of Gelatine, yecent number of “ Nature” as pointing 
out that gelatine solutions undergo two types of change, a 
non-reversible hydrolysis by which the setting power of the 
solution is permanently impaired, and a reversible change 
as the resuit of which the jelly melts when heated and 
slowly solidifies when cooled. The setting power of a 
solution is accurately indicated by its viscosity. If after 
rapidly cooling from 100 deg. the viscosity is measured at 
25 deg., a low value is obtained which gradually increases 
until, if the decomposition of the gelatine has not pro- 
ceeded too far, it culminates in the setting of the whole 
mass. By measuring the increment of viscosity during 
one hour it is possible to predict whether the solution will 
set in the course of the next twenty-four hours. The re- 
verse process by which the gelatine swells and then dis- 
solves in water presents similar points of interest. Gela- 
tine saturated with water has a higher vapour-pressure 
than water itself, and loses weight in a saturated atmo- 
sphere. 

* * * 


A New Work Eleven years have passed since Dr. 
on Optics. Czapski’s work on the “ Theory of Opti- 
cal Instruments, according to Abbe,” was published. Three 
year ago the author was approached, and asked to revise 
the work, but he soon Yealised that the pressure of his 


undertaken by Dr. M. von Rohr. 


duties rendered the task an impossible one. To these 
circumstances we owe the conception of the present work, 
the first volume of which has just been published by Julius 
Springer, of Berlin, under the title: “Die Bilderzengung 
in Optischen Instrumenten yom Standpunkte der Geo- 
metrischer Optik” (‘Formation of the Image in Optical 
Instruments, from the Point of View of Geometrical 
Optics ”). The authorship is a combined one, in which 
the scientific staff of the Carl Zeiss Optical Works have 
taken part, the writers being Drs. P. Culmann, S. Czapski, 
A. Koenig, F. Lowe, M. von Rohr, H. Siedentopf, and E. 
Wandersleb. The onerous duty of editing the volume was 
Some idea of the com- 
prehensiveness of the book may be formed from the fact that 
it is an exposition of the writings of the more important 
authors upon optics, whose theories in some cases have 
been extended. The chapter on Abbe’s geometrical theory 
of optical delineation may be looked upon as authorita- 
ive. Very important modifications of Dr. Czapski’s 
treatise will be found in Chapters 5, 6, and 9, written by 
Dr. Koenig and Dr. Moritz von Rohr. We can only give 
in these few lines an indication of the scope of this work, 
but we look upon it as one of exceptional value to the 
theoretical optician. 

x * * 


Jan Szezepanik, We have heard much in this country of 
his extraordinary inventive genius, whose work, measured 
by the amount of printers’ ink spent upon it, is destined 
o be of great importance to mankind. “ Photographische 
Industrie,” however, publishes an apppreciation of his 
work, which differs materially from the popular idea, so 
carefully nursed by the daily Press. In 1898 the Telectro- 


scope was announced. This instrument was to bring 
within our sight objects at a distance by electrical 
means. It was to have been exhibited at the Paris Expo- 


sition in 1900, but instead, only a series of drawings 
illustrating the proposed solution of the problem were 
forthcoming. Next we were startled by the invention of 
a method by which photographs could be reproduced in 
textile fabrics, without the intervention of the designer ; 
but an advertisement in the “ Wiener Zeitung” supplies 
a significant comment upon the practical value of the pro- 
cess, the whole plant of the “Jan Szczepanik, Société des 
Inventions” being offered for sale at public auction’ by 
the judicial authorities, Recently an equally remarkable 
invention was produced by this prolific brain. The 
problem of colour photography was solved, and a patent 
obtained for a process in,which the three films of stained 
gelatine were isolated by intermediate films of collodion. 
Dr. Neuhauss, of Berlin, experimented with the process, 
condemned it as quite impracticable, and pronounced it 
not worth printers’ ink. Its only redeeming feature was 
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the money it had brought to the Patent Office in the shape 
of fees. We look forward with interest to the next great 
invention of this remarkable man. 


* * * 


The Weather No one requires reminding that the year 
in 1903. just past was an exceedingly wet one, 
and by no means propitious to outdoor photography. Now 
that the year is finished it is interesting to see from the 
statistics that have been issued what the weather really 
was. The return for London (Brixton) of the rainfall for 
the year was 37.95 inches, and is the largest recorded for 
the last sixty years; and it is nearly double what we had 
in 1902, when it was only 19.28 inches. 
note that the wettest months were the three summer ones, 
June, July, and August, the aggregate excess for these 
three months being no less than 9.47 inches above the 
average. It is also curious to note that February (“ fil 
dyke”) was the driest month of the year, and that the 
year’s rainfall at Greenwich was 2.37 inches less than i 
‘was at Brixton. Yarmouth, curiously enough, had less 
vain than usual last year; the total fall there was but 
24.8 inches, while the average is 26.4 inches. Many have 
thought that last year was, with so much rain, a very cold 
one, but the returns show that it was not, for the tem- 
perature was 0.ddeg. in excess of the average for the las 
‘sixty years, and is Ideg. warmer than 1902. ‘These are the 
Greenwich returns, and they are pretty much in accord 
with those of Brixton as regards the temperature. The 
‘warmest months of the year were July and August; but 
they were both below the average. The months with the 
‘temperature above the average were January, February, 
March, May, October, and November, and the greatest 
excess was in February, which had 5.5deg, In the whole 
year there were only eight days with the thermometer over 
80deg. With regard to sunlight, always an interesting 
subject to photographers, it appears that June and August 
‘both had 188 hours of sunshine, and there were upwards 
‘of 180 hours in May and July. It appears there were 
at Greenwich in all 180 hours more sunshine than usual. 
‘It,.therefore, seems, contrary to what many outdoor photo- 
‘graphers may have surmised, that they have not much 
to complain of regarding light, wet though the year has 
been, seeing that we had 180 hours bright sunshine in 
excess of the average. 
* * * 


Snow 


Up to the present photographers in the 
Pictures. 


home district have had no opportunity 
of obtaining pictures of snow or wintry subjects, as in 
this uncertain climate of ours it is impossible to even 
conjecture when they will have, or whether they will have 
at all, this winter. There is no doubt whatever that if 
the chance arises it will be quickly availed of by many. 
Now the taking of photographs of snow pictures, given the 
snow, is by no means difficult, and moreover, subjects that 
would otherwise be uninteresting often become excellent 
ones when clad with a covering of snow. Although snow 
subjects are not difficult to deal with, amateur results, as 
a rule, are far from being satisfactory. This is possibly 
due to the fact that they so seldom have the opportunity 
of trying their hands in this direction. Many who have 
only taken up photography during the last year, of course, 
have not yet tried their “prentice” hand at the work. 
One of the great faults with snow pictures is that there 
are no half-tones, or delicate gradations, in the snow 
itself. It is usually a bald white mass, without detail. 


This, in the majority of cases, arises from the development 
being carried too far, so that the finer gradations become 
buried. Some, when they make their first essay in de- 


It is curious to. 


veloping a picture of a snow scene, may be inclined to 
take the sky as a guide as to the density required. But 
this should not be done; the snow itself should be the 
criterion. Some years ago, we remember there was a 
little discussion as to whether in a snow picture the sky 
or the snow should be the lighter of the two, and their 
opinions seemed to differ. But there is no question that, 
pictorially, the snow should be the whiter and the more 
brilliant. We have now hanging before us an excellent 
reproduction of a drawing of Rowbottom’s, entitled 
“Winter.” In this the snow where the light strikes it is 
a brilliant white, while in the other portions of the snow 
the white is slightly subdued, being a little more grey. 
The sky in the horizon is a tolerable dark grey, and at the 
upper portion a lighter grey, but nothing approaching that 
of the snow, except towards the shadows. In taking pic- 
tures of snow subjects, under-exposure should be avoided, 
and in the development the high lights on the snow should | 
be taken as the guide to density, and nothing else. vd 


sky may then appear somewhat thin, but then it should 

print darker than the snow itself. These little hints may 
just now be of service to some amateurs who have not_ 
yet attempted the photographing of winter scenes, for it 
may happen that their first attempt may be their last for : 
many months, as, with this fickle climate of ours, we may 
have a heavy fall of snow one day, and it may be all melted 
the next: and perhaps we may have no more until next 
winter. Therefore the chance should not be lost through 
failure in the manipulations. 

* * * 
Sulpho- 


SEG ES @? The downfall of the old gold toning 


Silver and and fixing both was assured by the re- 
Potassium. searches of Messrs. Davanne and Girard, 
who showed, half a century ago almost, how inter alia two 
compounds of silver with what was then termed hypo- 
sulphite of soda existed, one soluble and stable, and the 
other extremely unstable. This latter was formed by the 
action of an insufficient amount of the hypo upon the 
silver chloride, and was almost a normal condition of the old 
toning and fixing bath saturated with silver in a minimum 
amount of hypo. The state of affairs was well indicated 
by the colour of the prints, rich purples, but very yellow 
whites. All that colour scale is altered now; we get any 
range of shades from sepia to almost black, and the whites, 
instead of the dingy yellow, are pure as the paper itself. 
At the same time in view of the immense popularity of the 
sulphocyanide toning solution, and the millions of prints 
produced by its aid now spread over the world it is worth 
a moment’s thought to consider whether there may be any 
parallel between the two. Formerly we had a maximum of 
silver and a minimum of solvent—result: fading. Now 
we have a maximum of silver and a minimum of a still 
weaker solvent. Result: query. But, after all, the cases 
are not quite on all fours; for in the modern toning, 
although, at first, the print is subjected to conditions ana- 
logous to those of the dangerous old bath, they very soon 
are treated (or should be) to a bath capable of dissolving 
away at a rapid rate all the silver chloride present, and 
very much more if it were there to be acted on. Some 
experiments recently made by Mr. Harry W. Foote, accord- 
ing to the American “ Chemical Journal,” allow some little 
trepidation in this respect, for he finds thiocyanide com- 
pounds alarmingly similar to the thiosulphite. He used 
double thiocyanates of silver and potassium, and, on the 
authority of the makers, Messrs. Wells and Merriman, he 
gives three distinct compounds as being preparable, con- 
taining respectively one, two and three equivalents of 
thiocyanide, and it is to be remarked that the salt with 
one equivalent is unstable and at ordinary temperatures 
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readily dissociates, but not with the formation of those 
treacherous sulpho acids which accompany the decom- 
position of hypo in contact with silver chloride. 


* * x 
The Roller A more useful piece of apparatus than 
Squeegee. the roller squeegee it would be hard to 


find, for it can be turned to so many purposes, both inside 
and outside the photographic work-room. It will do any- 
thing from the rubbing smooth a refractory print, to 
giving a smooth layer of ink to a collotype plate. But 
until we read an advertisement just now current in one 
of the non-photographic journals, we had no idea that 
the little roller could be employed in ways quite foreign 
to “the daily round, the common task.” Perhaps we 
should not have realised the full extent of these new 
applications of the giddy roller, had the advertisement in 
question not been endowed with a picture of a young lady 
who is shown busily squeegeeing her face with the imple- 
ment in question. It was this picture that led us on, like 
her mother, Eve, to inquire with the curiosity peculiar to 
man, into the inner meaning of this thing. In other words, 
we read the advertisement, and this is what we learnt about 
it. The roller in question is described as a new beautifier. 
which is warranted to produce a perfect complexion, re- 
moving wrinkles, crows’-feet, and all facial blemishes; 
besides this it will develop, or reduce as desired. These 
facts are not given on the mere word of the advertiser, but 
are vouched for by two American papers, and we therefore 
need not stop to inquire whether they are true or not. And 
‘we may at once explain that the development and reduc- 
tion here mentioned have nothing to do with the same 
terms used in their photographic sense. It is a develop- 
ment or reduction of different parts of the body which are 
indicated. It is a cure for want of plumpness, or too 
much rotundity, as the case may be, and it must be con- 
fessed that this roller is gifted with extraordinary powers 
if it can make at will either a hill or valley on the human 
frame. Then we read that it is “an electric roller in the 
strictest sense,” whatever that may mean; but as it has been 
designed “by a physician and electrician known throughout 
Europe,” our confidence is restored, and we know that the 
word “electric” is not used as it is by some ignorant 
advertisers merely as a catch-penny device. To adver- 
tisers of that stamp the word “electric” is even more 
blessed than “ s1esopotamia,” and they apply it to anything 
from a pill to a hairbrush. The electric roller requires 
“no charging” (it is the buyers of it who are charged), 
and it will last, like radium, for ever. “No shock, sting, 
or burn, as im the old batteries, but pleasant and soothing 
in its action. Always ready for use on all parts of the 
body for all diseases.” This is, indeed, a great discovery, 
and one specially valuable to a photographer, for he has 
the apparatus at hand. No more doctors’ bills. If disease 
attacks any parts of the body, he has merely to give it 
a rub with the roller squeegee and he will be cured. Pos- 
sibly there may be a bit of magnetised steel hidden in 
this particular electric roller “to save its face”’—to use 
a provincialism—and it would be advisable to purchase 
one in order to see whether that is the case; but, on the 
whole, we believe that the photographic implement as com- 
monly used would be quite as efficacious as the “ electric ” 
one. 


% *% % 
Speaking M. Bertillon, whose name is so widely- 
‘Likenesses. known as Chief of the Anthropometrical 


Department of thé Prefecture of Police in Paris, has re- 
cently much extended the use of photography for the 
identification of criminals and undesirables. He is aware 
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that a single photograph of a man is likely to mislead the 
police, and to very often cause the arrest of the wrong 
person, and, as a matter of fact, the blunders of this 
description have run up to as much as sixty per cent. In 
financial affairs this is generally looked upon as a very 
high rate of interest, and it is certainly rather too much 
for justice to countenance when applied to the identifica- 
tion of innocent persons. A new system which is termed 
“portraits partes” has therefore been introduced, and it 
is found so successful in practice that the failures have 
‘been reduced to one per cent. The “ portrait parte” does 
not depend upon one picture, but upon several, the object 
being to analyse, as it were, each face with a view to 
making a study of the different features. The police are 
being ‘instructed in this new system, and although at the 
outset they did not take very kindly to it, they are now 
quite interested in the matter, and have taken it up with 
the greatest enthusiasm. Some novelists are very prone 
to give elaborate details of the eyes of their heroes and 
heroines, while the mouth and the nose are always of 
secondary importance. But, according to M. Bertillon, 
the ear is the feature which possesses the greatest variety 
of shapes, and therefore in the “portrait parte” the ear 
stands first in importance as a means of identification. 
There are fifteen other details of the head and face to 
which the police haye to pay attention. Indeed, the 
myrmidons of the law have to understand the “ points” 
of a human being, just as a fancier understands the various 
“points” of a dog. ‘The need of identification is much 
greater in the Paris police offices than in London, for the 
French officers have greater powers than our police have 
over here. In addition to the vulgar criminal, there are 
no fewer than 1,500 persons to whom France is forbidden. 
What a blessed thing it would be for Londoners did such 
a law prevail here, for there are many undesirables who 
“never would be missed”; but we cherish not only our 
own scum, but the unsavoury skimmings from all the othe: 
European capitals, including, of couse, the 1,500 for whom 
France is too hot. Then besides these the French police 
have to keep a good look-out for a few hundred criminals 
who have escaped from the penal settlements in Guiana 
and New Caledonia. These have all had their photographs 
taken, at the expense of the State, in several positions, 
full face and side face, so that the shape of the nose, 
mouth, ears, etc., can be duly noted and measured, each 
picture being one-tenth the size of the original. -.n one 
month, by aid of these portraits, twenty-five persons have 
been arrested, and in each case the right man has been 
taken. Truly “the way of the transgressor is hard,” but it 
has become a good deal harder since M. Bertillon made 
such extended use of the photographic camera. 


— 


Tun London and Provincial Photographic Association.—The hon. 
secretary has issued the following notice to members:—In handine 
you herewith a copy of the programme for the ensuing quarter, I hee 
to draw your attention to the papers to be read before the Association. 
I trust you wiil, by frequent attendance, endorse my efforts to make 
the L. and P. a centre of photographic interest and information: 
The papers will be of wide interest and are by competent exponents, 
and it now remains for members to show their appreciation of the 
kindness of the lecturers, by giving them a “full house” and hearty 
reception. It places myself and your officers in a very awkward 
position when we can only offer a small audience as the sole return 
for the time and trouble taken. The annual supper will take place 
on February 18th, and I shall be glad to forward tickets at 3s. each. 
The chair will be taken by Mr. E. J. Wall. The ‘affiliation com- 
petition pictures and slides will be judged on January 14th by Messrs. 
Thomas, Salmon, and Mackie, and I shall be pleased to furnish further 
particulars. 
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WINTER TROUBLES AND WINTER PRE- 
CAUTIONS. 

By the time this issue of the Journau is in the hands of 
readers we shall be well in the year 1904, and up to 
the present—that is, up to the time of writing—we have 
had no severe wintry weather. Those who have been 
looking forward to a time when they could obtain snow 
and frost pictures are still awaiting the opportunity. Still 
there is ample time for us to have what 1s sometimes 
described as a “ good old-fashioned winter.” Now a good 
old-fashioned winter brings with it considerable imcon- 
venience, and to none, perhaps, greater than to photo- 
graphers, particularly if they are attended with a frozen 
water supply, for example. 

Although up to the present there has been no really 
inclement weather yet, it has been cold enough 19 
occasion inconvenience, and sometimes trouble, the cause 
of which has been unsuspected by some whose practical 
acquaintance with photography is somewhat limited. 
Indeed, we know of more than one instance of trouble, 
due entirely to depressed temperature, the cause of which 
was actually unrealised by the photographers, yet they 
were professionals, though, we may add, not with a very 
extended experience in the business. The trouble here 
referred to was at first attributed to the quality of the 
plates; they were charged with being slow, though they 
were of a very quick brand; also that they would not 
yield sufficient printing density. In each case the diffi- 
culty, when the cause was explained, was got over by warm- 
in the developing solutions and the dishes to about 56deg. 
or 70deg.F., as well as the dark-room itself. It is com: 
monly recommended at this season to warm the developer 
up to this temperature, but a little -consideration _ will 


show that the advantage gained is quickly discounted if: 


the temperature of the room itself is not much : ahove 
40deg., and this is frequently the case with some dark- 
rooms. Under such conditions the solutions rapidly cool, 
and the advantages, gained at first, become next to nil 
before the development is complete, if it is at all long, and 
in the case of under-exposure it may necessarily be so. 

When there are no other means of heating the rooni,’a 
paraffin stove becomes yery convénient.. ~One with a 
four, or four-and-a-halfinch’ wick will keep a good-sized 
dark-room at a genial temperature, and* the solutions in 
good working order during the daytime, and a.common 
paraffin lamp, with an inch wick, will do the same during 
the night with the door shut, notwi hstanding. that ‘the 
outside temperature may be at*the freezitig point. Objec- 
tion is sometimes raised to paraffin stoves on account of 
smell. This objection becomes groundless; as it does with 
oil lanterns, if the wicks be kept nicely trimmed and the 
outsides of the ‘reservoirs perfectly clean. “Although the 
fumes from a neglected oil-stove- are unpleasant to ‘smell, 
they, unlike those from coke or gas, have no injurious 
action on photographic operations. 

Depression of temperature retards chemical action, and 
has a marvellous effect on the fixation of both negatives 
and prints. They fix much slower than when the solutions 
are warmer, but in the case of negatives the effect. can be 
seen, and if care be taken that the plate remams in the 
fixing-bath for double the time it took to remove the bro- 
mide of silver, not much trouble will be met with as 
regards that operation. But if not, and the negative has 
to be intensified, stains may well be anticipated. In the 


case of paper prints, there is no such guide as to com- 
plete fixation, and the conversion of the hypo-silver salts 
into the freely soluble condition, and, as a result, yellow 
stains frequently make their appearance when the prints 
are finished, owing to their being insufficiently fixed. 


At 


this season of the year, if the fixing-bath is anything under 
30deg., and the room is cold, at least double the usual 
time in the solution should be allowed to ensure that the 
prints are perfectly fixed, and the hypo-salts of silver 
brought into the freely soluble state, necessary for their 
entire removal. Eyen when this is done there comes the 
question of washing. 

When the water is very cold it has not the same solvent 
action on the hypo in the films, whether plates or paper; 
hence, unless the washing waters are warmed, a longer 
time should be given to the washing; but in the majority 
of cases this is not done. Indeed, when the operation 


is entrusted solely to inexperienced lads and girls it is - 


often curtailed on account of the unpleasantness of having 
to be continually dabbling in abnormally cold water. Where 
the albumen, or the collodio-chloride, processes are em- 
ployed this is not so likely to be the case as with them. 
Warmer or even hot water may be employed for the wash- 
ing. This treatment the majority of gelatine papers will 
not stand. 

Having alluded to some of the troubles that winter 
cold may bring about, there is perhaps a still greater one 
that may beset the professional worker namely, a frozen 
water supply. This, in the greater number of cases, may 
be avoided were a few timely precautions taken ; yet they 
are too often neglected until too late. There is now sold 
by most of the large ironmongers a thick felt, made 
specially. for binding round exposed water-pipes. This 
felt isan excellent non-conductor of heat, and affords a 
good protection to the pipes. In place of that the hay 
bands, with which trusses of hay are bound together, if 
wound round the pipes answers well. When the service 
pipe from the street main is laid near the surface of 


‘the ground, as is too often the case, six inches of stable 


manure laid on the ground above it will prevent the 
frost from reaching the pipe. Another good way of pre- 
venting the water from freezing in the pipes is to leave 
the taps continually dribbling. This, of course, the water 
companies would object to if they knew of it; but they 
need not be consulted on the subject. If the water is 
paid for by meter they raise no objection, of course, as 
the slight extra cost to the consumer is sometimes amply 
compensated for in the avoidance of a frozen-up supply 
and, perhaps, burst pipes. If perchance for want of due 
precaution being taken, the pipes get frozen, they should 
without delay, be examined from end to end to see if there 
are any bursts. _If there are, they will be seen as enlarge- 
ments of the pipe at those places, and the services of @ 
plumber should be sought at once to do the necessary 
fe oe a neglected, it may result'in the floodin 

e@ place when s it ibly i 
ee nee Be a thaw sets in, and possibly muck 


—— 


d By he death of Mr. Mason Jackson, which occurred in London or 
December 29th, in his eighty-fifth year, journalism has lost one of 
its most. respected veterans. Mr. Jackson was for thirty-five years 
the art editor of the “Tilustrated London News,” taking ee one Q 
after the death of Mr. Herbert Ingram, M.P. In this Susan Mr. 
Jackson wielded considerable influence in the development of illus 
trated journalism, and his book on the progress of this section of 
newspaper work is a standard history which no writer on the advance 
of the Press can neglect. Mr. Jackson came from the county of 
Thomas Bewick, and like him w. His first work for 


ae ; as an engraver. 
@ Fress was done for the “Morni ronicle,” i 

: d ing Chronicle,” in the absence of 

his brother, Mr. John J. Tob 


ackson, a well-known wood engraver, Joinin 
the staff of the “Tilustrated London News,” he had iene to do with 
the enterprising record of historic events which that pioneer of illus- 
trated journals contained during the Victorian era. Mr. Jackson 
was. well known to:most. black-and-white artists. and he has left the 
memory of a genial and upright man.— The Times.” 
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THE MICRO-PLANAR LENS COMPARED WITH A 
FIRST-CLASS LOW-POWER MICRO-OBJECTIVE. 


Ay article on “ The Micro-Planar Lens,” which appeared in the 
Journat of October 30th, 1903, has greatly interested me, in 
wiew of the fact that I have had considerable experience in the 
use of one of these lenses (a 75 mm. by Zeiss) during the past 
year, the results of which do not lead me to the conclusions 
reached by its writer, Mr. J. I. Pigg. Believing that the sub- 
ject, as viewed from another standpoint, may prove interesting, 
I venture to record here my own observations and conclusions. 

The construction and appearance of the micro-planars are 
so lucidly described by Mr. Pigg as to require no further 
remarks. He is mistaken, however, when he gives the 2in. 
as the lowest power of this form of lens. Zeiss lists five sizes— 
20, 35, 50, 75, and 100 mm., or $in., 18in., 2in., din., and 4in. 
equivalent foci respectively. His experience was with the 
35 mm., or 1gin. size, my own, as stated, with the 75 mm., 
or 3in. 

The micro-planars are, in fact, photographic lenses of very 
short foci, specially designed for moderate enlargements of 
both opaque and transparent subjects, notably the three larger 
sizes, 50 mm., 75 mm., and 100 mm., which can be used only 
on a microscope with very wide body, as furnished in the Zeiss 
stand, intended for this work, or by attachment directly to the 
camera. The amplifications obtainable with these are quite low, 
even with long bellows cameras rarely exceeding 10 diameters— 
photo-macrographs, in fact. The two smaller sizes—20 mm. 
and 35 mm.—are fitted with the Society screw, adapting them 
to any microscope, and with these photo-micrographs of mode- 
rate manifications can be made without excessive length of 
bellows in the camera. But since none of them can be used 
with an ocular their range of amplification is quite limited. 

The use of photographic lenses for photo-macrography, or 


photo-micrography, is no new thing, however. I have so em- 
ployed them for more than a dozen years with excellent results. 
Beck’s rapid rectilinears of 5in. and 7in. foci, their wide angle 
of 3Lin., and Ross’s concentric 4in. haye constituted my battery 
for amplifications up to 8 diameters. Samples of their work 
may be seen in my little book, “The A B C of Photo-micro- 
graphy.” 

In comparing the performances of an ordinary achromat 
and micro-planar of same foci, it seems to me that both 
hould be used with full cpenings, as the former must be, 
But Mr. Pigg finds that with objects requiring 
’ the micro-planar may be 


a 


= 


necessarily. 
‘exceptional depth of definition’ 


opped down to F. 16, which, of course, will greatly increase 
its performance in that direction, to the disadvantage of the 
achromat. My own experience with these two lenses seems to 
show that, with the micro-planar, used at its full opening 
upon objects having several planes of surface requiring “ excep- 
tional depth of definition,” there is but little difference in 
their performances, the achromat having perhaps a slight advan- 
tage over the other. Stopped down to F. 16, the micro-planar 
igs at its best for this sort of work, and possibly better than 
its rivals. ; 


But—there are, of course, lenses and lenses, noably among the 
very low powers. My own 3in. is by Beck, as are equally fine 

4in., 2in., and 4in., which I am the happy possessor of. I do 
not believe a finer Zin. exists, although it was made more than 
twenty-five years ago, and has been in steady use all that time. 
Tt is corrected for photography by Wenham’s method—the 
insertion of a double convex lens of some 6in. focus in the 
extreme rear of its mounting. The full opening is slightly less 
than that of the micro-planar, but the numerical aperture is 
greatly in excess of the latter lens. Their speed is very nearly 
the same, especially when transmitted light is used. The 


greatest difference between their performances is to be found 
in the actual field of view which they can embrace and properly 
define. The 3in. achromat will take in the whole of an object 
not exceeding Sin. in diameter, and define it perfectly to the 
margin without any approach to “fuzziness.” The 75 mm., 
according to Zeiss’s catalogue, will “cover and photograph an 
object 18in. by 18in. at full aperture, and 23in. by 25in. when 
stopped down with the iris diaphragm.” This is probably 
correct, but I have had no opportunity to verify it, since the 
largest opening in the stage of their pho o-micrographic micro- 
scope is only 14in. in diametcr (one of the numerous defects 
in this much over-rated stand), which renders the large body, 
specially designed for using the three larger sizes of micro- 
planars, of but little practical value. But these may be used 
very effectively on an ordinary camera with sufficient bellows 
for photo-micrographing opaque objects of sizes 
named above. They are also excellent for small photographs 
of landscapes, etc., if one has a camera which can be closed 
sufficiently for their short foci. At least, the 75 mm. may be 
thus employed, as I have found in actual use, from which I 
infer that both the 50 mm. and 100 mm. are equally available 
for the same purpose. 

As these remarks would lose much of their interest and 
possible value without illustrations, I have made a few com- 
parative negatives from subjects suitable to test both lenses 
under varying conditions of illumination and amplification, 
reproductions from which are submitted herewith. The opaque 
specimens were photographed with an upright camera, and 
lying flat on the microscope stage, all the apparatus being 
placed close to a window with western exposure, and the illu- 
mination effected by diffused daylight reflected evenly by their 
surfaces, with no shadows. It is a matter of regret that the 
shortness of camera extension—just 2ft.—prevented a greater 
amplification than seven diameters with these lenses of 3in. 
focus. And here may be noted a point of decided superiority 
in the micro-objective over the micro-planar. The former lens 
may be used in conjunction with an eye piece, materially in- 
creasing its amplification, with a short bellows camera, whilst 
the micro-planar cannot be so employed, its construction not 
admitting the use of an ocular. Hence, as it was necessary 
for the purpose of comparison to employ the same amplification 
with both lenses, I found myself restricted in its extent to 
the limitations imposed by the micro-planar. As illustrative 
of this important fact, it seems proper to add to the pictures 
of opaque objects at equal amplifications a third one of same 
subject, more highly magnified by means of an eyepiece used 
with the 3in. micro-objective. 

A perusal of the foregoing brief remarks, together with care- 
ful comparison of the accompanying illustrations, will, I think, 
convince any one that I have at least good ground for conten- 
tion that the micro-planar is not the superior of a good or 
first-class achromatic micro-objective, ever: in the limited field 
to which the former lens is restricted. It has its sphere of 
usefulness, undoubtedly, and some work may be done with the 
lower powers that is not possible to a microscope achromat, 
but such instances are rare, whilst I have never attempted 
work in any field common alike to both in which the perform- 
ance of the microscope objective was not equal, or just a little 
superior, to that of the micro-planar. To be sure, my experi- 
ence with the latter has been confined to the 3in., but it is in 
these low powers that one would naturally expect to find the 
great superiority of this form of lens—if such existed. In the 
eater numerical apertures of 


extension 


higher powers, up to #in., the g 
the microscope objectives must give them an immense advantage 


over the micro-planars, to , nothing of their adaptation to 


use with eyepieces. 
Mr. Pigg’s article concludes with this summing up: “The 
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Fig. 1.—Star Fish. + 7. 
Micro-planar lens. 


Photo-macrogzraphed with Zeiss’ 
75mm.=3in. Opaque. 


+12 
microscope objective and aplanat.c veular. 


Fig. 3.—Star Fish. 
Opaque. 


Photo-mic: osraphed with Beck’s 3ir, 


rl 
Fig. 2.—Star Fish. + 7. Photo macrograpled with Beck's 
3 in. microscope objective. Opaque. 


of Butterfly. + 25. Photo-micrographed 
k's 3 in. microscope objective and aplanatie 
Opaque, 


3g: 4. 
with Bi 
ocuiar. 


foregoing illustraticns prove that, though in some cases the 
microscope objective is superior to the anastigmat lens, the 
latter is, as a rule, the superior instrument for photo-micro- 
graphic purposes.” My own experience seems to lead to the 
opposite conclusion—that in a limited number of cases the 
anastigmat lens or micrc-planar may be superior to the micro- 
scope objectives, but, broadly. speaking, the latter, as a rule, 
is vastly the superior instrument for photo-micrographic pur- 
poses. Where cost is of no specia) moment, the addition of 
a low-power micro-planar to one’s battery of lenses is doubtless 
desirable, but for the majority of workers not so favoured 
by fortune, it would be a great mistake to invest in this 
alone, under the mistaken impressicn that he was thereby 


providing himseif with the “superior instrument.” But I 
must conclude, and allow the illustraticns to speak for them- 
selves. 


Fig. I. A star fish, made with the micro-planar lens of 
75 mm. focus. Opaque, illuminated by diffused daylight. 
Fig. II. The same subject, photo-micrographed with Beck’s 


din. microscope objective; illumination and all other prace- 
dures same as with Fig. I; exposure of each ten seconds. The 
distance from top to lower visible surface of specimen is over 
one-eighth of an inch. Both are well defined, but the sharp- 
ness throughout would seem to be slightly greater in this 
one by the achromat. 


Fig. III. This illustration is given to shcw that the mi 
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Pioto-micrographed with Fig. 6.—Wing of Mosqnito. Photo-mi2rographed with Zeiss’ 
nt. micro-planar lens. 75 mm. = 3in focus. Transparent. 


Fig. 5.—Wing of Mosqnito pra} 
Beck's 3-in. microscope objective. Transpa 


L 
Fig. 7 —Probos is of Blow Fly. + 23. Photo-micrographed Fig. 8: —Prohoscis of Blow Fly. 4 Photo micrographed 
with Beck's 3-in. microscope objective. Transparent. with Zeiss micro planar lens. 75 mm. = 3 in. foens. 


scope objective may be used with an ocular to increase its micro-planar lens, 75 mm. These were made under precisely 
amplification, without any impairment of the defining or | the same conditions. Rapid orthochromatic plates, ground 
penetrating qualities. With the short camera the limit of the | glass screen, and electric are as radiant. Exposure, one 
micro-planar was reached at +7, being the same as that of the second. The delicate hairs cn lower edge of wing, and other 
microscope objective projecting the image without an eyepiece. | markings, are rather better shown by the micro-objective than 
By merely adding the latter—not possible with the micre-planar | by the planar. 


—the amplification was almost doubled without loss of defini- Fi , : : 

: : Fig. VII. Proboscis of blow flv, +23. Made wi ie 

tion. Time of exposure was also doubled—20 seconds. F yohoscis: obs plows aly, 2p Minko win Wades 
Fig. IV. Egg of butterfly, also an opaque object, magnified 


3in. microscope objective. 


5 


+25 diameters, with the same optical arrangement as used Fig. VIN. This is same subject as preceding, and was 
on Fig. III., and bellows length increased some six inches. photographed with Zeiss’s micro-planar lens, 75 mm. Plate, 
At this power the penetration of the objective seems to continue radiant, and exposure alike—rapid orthochromatic, electric are, 
sood. and two seccnds. Screens were ground glass and aurantia, 

Fig. V. Wing of mosquito, magnified 155 diameters with dyed rather deeply. Details decidedly better shown in Fig. 
Beck’s 3in microscope objective. VII. than in the cther, especially the membrane of the palpi. 


VI. The same subject, +15 diameters, with Zeiss’s W. H. Warmsiry. 
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THE VERANT, A NEW INSTRUMENT FOR VIEWING 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE CORRECT STANDPOINT. 
[A Paper read before the Royal Photographic Society.] 

Tue representation of a solid object on the ground glass of a 
camera is not an image in the optical sense, in so far as it 1s not 
conjugate to the object with regard to the lens. In fact, looking 
more closely into it, we behold a kind of projection similar to 
representations yielded by a pin-hole camera, and moreover, 
we may easily watch this projection at the side of the objects, 
if we suppose the camera lens as an ideal objective, free from 
distortion, astigmatism, and curyature of field. 

The image plane is of course determined by the ground glass, 
and we shall refer to it as to the “ground glass plane.” In 
consequence of the general optical laws, there is one plane only 
at the object side conjugate to the ground glass plane. As we 
all know, from the use of the optical lantern — the distance 
between lens and slide being given—there is only one position 
of the sereen where the diapositive will appear at its sharpest. 
In cur general case, we will call this plane “ the plane focussed 


< 
$ 

& 

re 


Fig. 1.—Projection by means of a pin-hole camera. 


for,” and we know by experience that it is generally at a con- 
siderable, sometimes at an infinite, distance from the lens. 
None but the points of this plane focussed for are optically con- 
jugate to points of the ground glass, and are rendered there as 
sharp points, whereas object points before or behind the plane 
focussed for, are represented on the ground glass as circles 
of indistinctness. They are formed because the ground glass 
intersects each image-forming pencil of definite aperture, not 
in its apex, but before or behind it. The object to these circles 
of indistinctness is obtained by looking for intersection between. 
the conjugate object plane, i.e., the plane focussed for—and the 
image-forming pencil before entering the lens. In this way, 
every circle of indistinctness can be constructed at the object 
side, and the whole function of the lens consists in optically 
rendering on the ground glass in n-fold reduction ‘the delineation 
on the plane focussed for. 

Assuming, therefore, rays emanating in every direction from 
the different object-points behind, in or in front of the plane 
focussed for, the question now arises which of these enter the 
objective, and the answer is, all the pencils passing the aperture 
in the diaphragm. This is easy enough in the case of objectives 


with a stop in front; if, however, the stop is enclosed between 
two lenses, the pencils must be directed towards the image of 
the diaphragm formed by the front combination ; in the same 
way an observer at the object side cannot see the stop itself, 
but its image formed by the front lens. As not more than one 
image of any object is produced by an optical system, only such 
rays as aim at this image will pass after refraction through the 
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Fig. 2.—Delineation on the plane focussed for. 


stop itself, We will call, with Professor Abbe, this image of 
the diaphragm the entrance pupil of the system. 

Apart from its importance with regard to sharpness, the en- 
trance pupil governs the perspective of the photograph ; not only 


Entrance Pupil 


varying in diame 


Plane focussed for 


Fig. 3.—Entrance pupil governing the per. pective. 


the object-points themselves lie on pencils which pass through 
the centre of the entrance pupil, but also the centres of the circles 
of indistinctness, by which object-points outside the plane 
focussed for are represented on this plane. Any alteration of 
the diameter of the entrance pupil is followed, with regard to the 
circles of indistinctness, by a proportionate range of their 
diameters, but the position of their centres is quite independent 
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of this alteration. Assuming now objectives considerably | accustomed to inspect natural objects with a motionless eye, 


stopped down, the projection on the plane focussed for will 
appear sharp, as thin pencils only will pass through the middle 
of the entrance pupil. This centre, therefore, will serve as the 
centre of projection for the objects, the station point. 

Considering the image formed on the ground glass as the 
n-fold reduction of the delineation on the plane focussed for, 
we do not find any difficulty in placing a print between the 
station point and the plane focussed for so that they exactly 
correspond. The pencil from any point on the plane focussed 
for, aiming at the centre of the entrance pupil, will meet the 
transposed print exactly in its conjugate point, and vice versa, 
each ray connecting the station point with any point of the print 
will when continued reach the respective object-point. 

The distance between the print and the station point depends 
on the focal length and the construction of the camera lens, but 
here it will suffice to know that it is equal to the focal length 
when we restrict ourselves to landscape photography where the 
scale of reduction, if not infinite, is at any rate a high number. 
We will call this distance “the correct viewing distance,” 


and 


Plane focussed for 
Entrance Pupil 
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Fig. 4.—Centre of the entrance pupil serving as the station point. 


it must be realised if we wish to obtain an impression corres- 
ponding with nature. For then only will the pencils from the 
points of the print include at the station point the same angles 
as were formed at the centre of the entrance pupil of the camera 
lens when the photograph was taken. 

Before we begin to apply these theoretical rules in practice 
for viewing photographs taken with the ordinary—non-stereo- 
scopic—camera, we must mention one rather self-evident point. 
As there is naturally in such photographs one station point only, 
it is important that the picture should be inspected by one eye 
only, Apart from this, the binocular inspection of an 
apparently plane picture, held at a short distance, will lead us 
to the notion of a plane object, and this will forcibly contend 
against the apprehenesion of relief. 

It is prescribed by a sufficiently well-known rule, to bring the 
observer’s eye—more exactly the centre of its pupil—into the 
station point, in order to obtain on the retina equally sized 
images as are formed in inspecting the natural landscape. This 
is certainly correct, but nevertheless the impression gained in 
this way will not be quite true to nature, because we are not 


on the contrary, we direct our eye successively to each part of 


Fig. 5.—Print properly placed with regard to the delineation on the 


plane focussed for. 


the objects, so that for the estimation of apparent magnitude, 
the angles are important which are formed by consecutive direc- 
tions of the axis of the eye when revolving on its centre of 
rotation. The old rule, therefore, has to be accordingly altered 
so that not the pupil of the eye but its centre of rotation is to 
coincide with the station points. 

The distance between print and cornea being diminished by 
10 to 11 mm. again, it is the more impossible for a normal eye 
with a distance of distinct vision of 25 em. (10 inches) to correctly 
view the majority of existing photographs, as they are takem 
with lenses of too short a focal length. There are, of course, 
ways of getting out of this difficulty. As far back as 1844 Geo. 8. 


Fig. 6.—Apparent alterations of depth and of form due to increased 


distance between eye and print. 
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Cundell,* with a view to pleasant perspective, recommended 
photographic objectives of considerable focal length; . or 
ordinary photographs could be magnified to such an extent that 
the correct viewing distance became equal to or larger than 
25 cm. (10 inches). But both remedies have their serious draw- 
backs; either expensive, unwieldy cameras or troublesome 
manipulations are necessary. 

When, however, disregarding these remedies, the normal eye 
is brought into an incorrect (too great) distance from the photo- 
graph the impression is a wrong one, as it is untrue to nature. 
As may be inferred from simple laws of perspective, the possible 
deception will lie between the two following limits; firstly, 
the observer, knowing the real distance between the objects 
tepresentel on the photograph, apprehends near objects too 
large, distant objects, too small; secon¢ ly, the observer, know- 
ing the real relation of height and breadth of the objects repre- 
sented apprehends too great a depth. These alterations of 
perspective are perfectly known to every photographer. 

A short-sighted person is often able, by the near distance of 


Fig. 7.—Diagram of the Verant lens. 


clistinct vision to inspect from the correct viewing distance, an 
ordinary photograph (taken with a short focus lens); the im- 
pression gained in this way will be perfectly true to nature as 
far as regards perspective, only the distinctness of vision is 
greater and the accommodating innervation may be different. 
The innervation forms, however, but a very rough means of 
of estimating distance, and the impression will hardly be altered 
wwhen this sensation is at variance with the crdinary state of 
things. 

We are now prepared for the following question: How might 
a normal-sighted person, in looking at ordinary photographs, not 
only enjoy the advantage of the short-sighted, but at the same 
time preserve the correct state of accommodative innervation ? 
This may be achieved by means of an alteration of the second 
expediency, mentioned before, that is, by replacing the physical 
magnification by a virtual one. In accordance with Professor A. 
Gullstrand, we will put forward the following proposition ; to 
construct a viewing glass with the object of forming a virtual, 
distant, orthoscopic image of a print brought into its front 
focal plane. The crossing point of the principal rays must at 


* On the Practice of the Calotyne Process of Photography. 
Mag., 1844 (8), 24, 321-382. 
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he same time lie at such a distance from the nearest lens as to 
be accessible to the eye’s centre of rotation. 

Further, Professor Gullstrand,* according to rough calcula- 
ions, proposed a type of lens fulfilling these conditions 
and requested the Carl Zeiss firm to take up this inquiry. This 
was after a time done, and a patent was applied for in the spring 
of 1903 for two binary systems showing a print in the front focal 
plane to an eye accommodating for infinity, free from colour and 
distortion. Systems of this kind are used in the ae 
am going to bring before you, and they were called Verani 
enses from the Latin: verus = true. From the foregoing, you 
will know that, made of the focal length of the camera len 
they will produce the same impression in which an eye at the 
place of the camera lens would be affected by the objects them- 
selves. 

These lenses are free from astigmatism, but not from curya- 
ture of field which has the same character as in Photograpal 
objectives of older type. In consequence of this, the central 


part of a print in the front focal plane will appear at infinite 


Fig. 8.—Single Verant standing on its handles, with holder for um 

mounted prints. The unsymmetrical cap is adjusted in the 
drawing for the left eye. It is important to bring the instrument 
as close as possible to the eye. When used with the right eye th 


cap has to be turned 180 degrees. 


distance, whereas the margin will appear nearer. Inspecting i 
the Verant the margin of a print we must therefore alter ou 
accommodation for the central part. This is done spontan! 
ously by young and middle-aged people, whereas an elder 
person will have to alter the focus for the margin. Short-sighted 
people are advised to use their ordinary spectacles ; they will, 
of course cause the inherent distortion which, however, is gener- 
ally overlooked. | 
Summing up, we come to the following conclusions : supposing 
we have a Verant lens of the focal length of the camera objec- 
tive, a normal eye will obtain, through the Verant, as far as 
perspective and accommodation is concerned, the same im 
pression it would obtain from the natural landscape when 
brought to the place of the entrance pupil of the camera lens. 
And if colour is neglected the impression caused by the photo- 
graph will exactly correspond with that exercised by the natural 
objects. 


This necessarily affects our apprehension of relief, and our 


* According to a letter of July 6th, 1902, Professor A. Gullstrand claims priority 
for “das P inzip des Verlegens des Knotenpunktes fiir die axi Strahlen der 
austretenden Li-htbtischel in den Drehpunkt des Auges und das Prinzip der 
Zusammensetzing aus zwei Menisken mit Biechkraft und Biegung von entgegen- 
gesetztem Vorzeichen.”” 
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estimation of distance must correspond with the conclusions we 
should derive from monocular inspection of the objects them- 
selves: Accepting Sir David Brewster’s* distinction between the 
criteria of distance and the seeing of distance, we can obviously 
not see distance by monocular vision without accommodative 
innervation, but we are restricted to the four first criteria of 
distance, 7.¢., 

1. The interposition of numerous objects between the eye and 
the object. 

2. The variation in the apparent magnitude of known objects. 

5. The degree of variety in the colours and tints of objects. 

4. The degree of distinctness in the outline and minute parts 
of objects. 

All these with partial exception of the third, apply equally to 
monocular inspection of a photograph in the Verant, and they 
exert in this case on our mind the same powerful influence as 
solid objects do in monocular vision ; to use Sir David Brewster’s 
words, “the monocular relief” of a photograph in the Verant is 
obvious. We are, therefore, justified by this impression of 
solidity, in concluding that the criteria of depth are of much 
greater importance than is generally conceded to them. At the 
end of our lecture we shall point out another instance in favour 
of this conclusion. 

When the Verant lens has a focal length different from that 
that of the camera objective, the perspective of the print is 
altered ; in the case of a longer Verant focus ,the possible altera- 
tions correspond to the extreme cases already enumerated when 
dealing with the wrong impression conveyed to a normal eye by 
a short focus picture. In the case of a shorter Verant focus, 
the possible alterations are exactly the reverse, as the angles of 
ryision become larger than the angles at the entrance pupil of 
the camera lens. The conditions are now precisely as in the 
ease of a field glass, for it is the very function of.a telescope to 
to enlarge for the observer's eye the angles at the object side 
enclosed between the axis and the pencils entering the objective 
serving here as the entrance pupil of the telescope. It is 
probably due to the very limited extension of field in the 
telescope that this alteration of perspective is not better known, 
for the whole field of a telescope of say four diameters will hardly 
exceed 10 degrees. Using glasses of still less power—in opera 
glasses, for instance, sometimes not more than 15 diameter is 
realised—the angles at the object side are certainly increased, 
‘but at the same time, their telescopic alteration becomes too in- 
sonsiderable to enforce itself as a deterioration of perspective. 
For our Verant lens, we may easily infer from this example 
that we need not be too particular in choosing its focal length 
in accordance with that of the camera objective. We have there- 
fore planned two different Verant foci, one of 11 cm. (44-inch), 
and one of 15 cm. (5 9-10-inch). If we allow for the equivalent 
focal lengths a discrepancy of 1 6.5=15.4 per cent., the 
former Verant lens will suffice for objectives from 9.3 cm. 
€32 inches) to 12.7 em. (5-inch), and the latter from 12.7 cm. ©- 
inch) to 17.3 cm. (6.82 inches). Our Jena experiments showed for 
differences of such order, no appreciable alteration in our appre- 
‘hension of relief; or in other words, the alteration due to such 
differences is not apparent to the average observer if he judge 
from memory alone without comparing the impression gained 
in the Verant with the impression produced by the objects 
themselves. 

On this occasion we will point out the help to the better 
understanding of the principle of the telescope for which the 
‘Verant lens, of different focal length may be applied. Camera 
objective and Verant lens repeat the entire function of the 
telescope as regards perspective, but as the part of the objective 


* Tie St2rerscop?, Lon lon, J. M irray, 1353, pp 4'-16. 


is separated by a certain space of time from that of the eye- 
piece, both are more easily understood ; the camera lens acts as 
the telescopic objective, and the print takes the place of the 
aerial image formed behind the objective; as it has physical 
existence, it can be lighted sufficiently so that a regulation of 
the way of the pencils by means of a field lens is unnecessary. 
The eye-piece is replaced by the Verant lens forming a distinct 
image of the print for a normal eye accommodating for infinity. 
If, for instance, a Verant lens of 11 cm. be used for inspecting 
a photograph taken with an objective of 44 cm., the. function 
of a four-fold telescope is illustrated with the difference, how- 
ever, of a field not restricted to 10 degrees but extending beyond 
165 degrees. In proportion to this enlargement of field, the 
alteration of perspective will be more clearly apprehended ; as 
the print can be viewed with the naked eye from the correct 
standpoint, one is able at any time—not being restricted to 
natural objects—to compare the impression obtained from one 
standpoint by means of the naked eye with the impression 
he same standpoint through a field glass of four 


obtained from 
diameters. 

It was only natural to apply lenses of this description to 
inocular instruments. Let us suppose two Verant lenses 


In use, the handles are brought together and clasped 
in the four fingers. 


Single Verant. 


arranged at a distance of about two inches of their parallel axes 
(the lower limit of interocular distances occurring) we immedi- 
ately see that short foci alone are applicable; otherwise the 
prints would either hinder each other, if anything approaching 
a considerable field of view were required, or plane mirrors 
would have to be applied. We disregarded, however, this 
expediency first used in Wheatstone’s classical stereoscope, 
because a double Verant provided with mirrors could by no 
means have been adapted for paper prints, but would have been 
restricted in consequence of the difficulty of lighting to the 
exclusive use of transparencies. 

Let us for a moment suppose that ordinary transparencies 
will bear even a‘high magnification and that Verant lenses of 
a corresponding short focus could be constructed with so great 
a distance as 25 mm. (1 inch) between stop and nearest lens. 
Taking this for granted, the advantage would-certainly be with 
, as the angles of vision subtended -to the eye 
by a clear breadth of, say, 48 mm. (1 9-10 inch) would be corres- 
pondingly large. The question now arises, what magnification 
in diameters will be borne by an ordinary negative? For it is 


short focus lenses 
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the grain of the negative, not of the transparency, which decides 
the possible magnification. In our experiments we came to the 
conclusion that, say a three-fold magnification is allowed, 
whereas ordinary negatives give a decidedly unpleasant effect 
under a four-fold magnifier. We therefore chose a focus of 
75 mm. (2.9 inches) for the double Verant, and in consequence 
thereof, we see the clear breadth of the transparency under an 
angle of 365 degrees, and its diagonal under 50 degrees. With 
a still shorter focus of the Verant lens--we made a very satis- 
factory specimen of 63 mm. (25 inches) — the angles are re- 
spectively 41% degrees and 564 degrees. Such lenses would 
naturally show more clearly the advantage gained by this instru- 
ment, but they will not do with directly copied transparencies, 
and ‘to substitute reduced slides (say to 4 from objectives of 
127 mm. (5 inches) in order to reduce the grain of the negative 
in the same proportion would be too troublesome for the majority 
of photographers. 

In adapting the double Verant to the observer's interocular 
distance, we must, in accordance with Mr. lL. Bolton’s able 
paper, insist that each Verant lens is to be placed exactly 
opposite the centre of vision of the corresponding print. In 
the double Verant, we obtained this end by rigidly connecting 
the lens with the print holder. It is then, of course, impossible 
to mount these stereoscopic prints in the usual manner. 

In using the double Verant (the distance between the camera 
lenses had been 65 mm. (2 9-16 inches), the impression was quite 
true to nature, as was ascertained by direct comparison with the 
objects photographed. In using the same double Verant for 
pictures taken with objectives of less separation 20 mm. (4-5 
inch), near objects appeared larger, whereas their size was 
apparently diminished in the case of a separation between the 
camera lenses exceeding 65 mm. (2 9-16 inches). I must, how- 
ever, mention that in order to show these alterations rather 
great deviations from the interocular distance were necessary. 
Following up this connection between apparent size of near 
objects in the stereoscope and deviation from the interocular 
distance, it was natural to repeat with our double Verant the 
old experiment of placing identical prints in the stereoscope. 
The result was very satisfactory for landscape prints without 
near foreground. In viewing such with both eyes, the trifling 
stereoscopic differences, that is the means of seeing distance, 
are not missed, whereas the criteria of distance are rendered 
with all truth photography is able to show. Our satisfactory 
apprehension of relief formed by the inspection of identical 
pictures is the other proof of my view that the importance of 
the criteria of seeing is generally undervalued. 

Dr. Morirz Von Rour. 


Discussron. 

Dr. von Rohr then showed to the audience the instruments to 
which he referred, and produced some prints for examination. 
Through the kindness of a friend he was in possession of some 
London views, so that those present would be able to judge for 
themselves whether the impression given by means of the instru- 
ments was correct or not. 

Mr. John Stuart said he had been much charmed with the 
lecture they had just heard, and thought their thanks were 
due to Dr. von Rohr for first bringing such a useful and elegant 
instrument to the notice of the Society. No doubt the instru- 
ment would prove, not only a personal, but also a commercial 
success. To be able to see single views stereoscopically, as 
was shown by these instruments, was, he thought, quite novel 
and of great interest, and he would not have believed that 
such relief was possible unless he had actually seen it him- 
self. The stereoscopic relief when two pictures were used, both 
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yeversed and non-reversed, was very beautiful, and the effects’ 
exceedingly natural. He, personally, was very glad that Dr. yon” 
Rohr had come such a long distance to show them these inter. | 
esting devices. With regard to the lecture itself, it was, of 
course (as was to be expected from Dr. von Rohr) of a mathe-— 
matical nature, and ‘he thought members would follow and 
appreciate the various points better when they read it leisurely” 
in print, than in listening to it that evening. 

Mr. L. Bolton said that Dr. von Rohv’s paper explained why 
it was that he (the speaker) had failed to obtain the projections 
of certain surfaces into others by means of the stereoscope to 
which he had refer at the end of his paper, read before th 
Society early this year. The failure to do this, the possibility of 
which was indicated by geometry, was doubtless due to the 
neglect of the principles on which Dr. von Rohr had insisted, 
and therefore supported Dr. von Rohr’s contentions. 

Mr. Philip Everitt said he thought there was one point par- 
ticularly deserving of emphasis with regard to the double Verant. 
He referred to the use of the instrument in viewing identical” 
pictures, so as to see them as one picture in relief. This a 
a very curious effect, and deserving of a great deal of attention. 
So far as the practice of photography was concerned he thought 
that an examination of this matter might be found very valuable. 
With this instrument they might take two prints from one nega- 
tive, and see them as though they were stereoscopic. Am 
amateur could therefore make use of his entire stock of negatives, 
stereoscopic or ordinary. If the one chosen should be too large 
he might reduce it to the size requisite for use in this instru- 
ment; and, with two prints from the negative, obtain the effect 
of a stereoscopic picture without having to go again to the place: 
where the original photograph was taken. He thought this was) 
a very valuable point, and one deserving of a great deal of 
attention. With regard to the single Verant also, he thought 
it would prove of very great advantage. They could place a 
print in this instrument, and see the view as though they were 
really in the spot where the view was taken, except, of course, 
that the colour was lacking. They had seen some toys—he 
must call them toys, for they were not constructed scientifically 
—somewhat after the style of these instruments, but in the case 
of the Verant the construction was such that they were enabled 
o see an exact reproduction of the forms of nature. 

Dr. von Rohr expressed his thanks to the audience for the 
atience with which they had listened to his explanation of the 
instruments. He was well aware that he could not make the 
theory of the whole instrument clear in so short a time as three- 
quarters of an hour ; but he thought that if they looked over th 
paper when printed they would be able to see what he would 
ike to have conveyed to them that eveni He must add that 
he was indebted in a very great measure to some writers of 
former times who got upon similar lines before, and whose works 
had been of great help tohim. ‘The first man he referred to was 
Sir Dayid Brewster, who had done so much in calling attentiom 
to binocular relief in the stereoscope ; but as he had pointed out 
in his lecture, he did not think that Sir David Brewster had 
sufficiently appreciated monocular relief, although he was 
certainly conscious of its value. Another name he must mention | 
was that of his old and highly valued friend, Mr. R. H. Bow, 
of Edinburgh, to whom later writers on opties were indebted 
im a great measure. As far back as 1863* he had constructed 
an instrument somewhat similar to those before them this 
evening, adapted for viewing lantern slides. Mr. Bow had beem 
very near to develop, as regards perspective, the importance of 
the centre of rotation of the eye; but as he (the speaker) had 
ascertained from Mr. Bow himself, when he had the pleasure” 


* “On the Advantages of Photographic Transparencies, &¢.’ THE BRITISH! 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1863, 19, pp. 101 102. 
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seeing him in the spring of 1903, he had stopped just short 
this point which was left for Prof. Gullstrand. In later 
nes there appeared some important papers, and he referred 
re especially to H. Helmholtz’s treatment of the stereoscope 
d the telestereoscope.* Among the productions of the last 
ar he must call attention to a valuable paper by a Dutch 
utenant, L. E. W. van Albada.t Then last, but not least, 
“must mention Mr. Lyndon Bolton.t In Mr. Bolton’s paper 
e cause of the incorrect reproduction of distances in the 
sreoscope was mentioned. The eye-pieces were of too great 
cal length for inspection of the prints. He (the speaker) tried 
avoid this, and he had the pleasure of showing one of those 
esent—Mr. Frederic J. Cheshire—stereoscopic slides in this 
strument, and of having that gentleman compare these with 
e objects themselves. He could not show this to all those 
esent, but perhaps some would be interested in taking the 
jects accessible to all, and they would be able by means of 
e instruments—-which the firm of Carl Zeiss intended to 
esent to the Society—to ascertain the correctness of the views 
at he had put forward. 
Mr. John Stuart asked how soon the instruments were likely 
be upon the market, and as to the price at which the instru- 
ents were to be sold? 
Dr. von Rohr replied that the single Verant would be upon 
e market from that time. The single Verants would be 
iced at about 24s. or 25s. each. With regard to the double 
rants, it would be some time before they were ready. 
The Chairman had pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to 
r. von Rohr for his very interesting lecture. He cordially 
dorsed the remarks made by Mr. Everitt regarding the 
actical use of the instrument, and thought that there could 
no doubt that it would be an immense advantage to be able 
obtain stereoscopic effects in the way shown from ordinary 
lotographs. With these instruments there would be no need 
r using a special stereoscopic camera with double lenses as in 
dinary work, nor for special mounting for stereoscopic vision. 
ith the double and the single Verants appeared successful in 
owing photographs in proper relief and true perspective. On 
half of the Society he wished to thank Messrs. Carl Zeiss for 
e very handsome donation they had so kindly made to 
e Society. 


r. Frederic J. Cheshire said he had been referred to by 
von Rohr as having seen and made certain experiments. 
e thought that what he saw might be of interest to those 
esent, Some weeks ago he had the delightful experience of 
issing a few hours with Dr. von Rohr, and discussing with, or 
ther being lectured to by him on the questions that had 
me before them that evening. At the close of the discussion 
was taken by Dr. von Rohr upon the flat roof of the building 
ithout any intimation being given as to what he was to look 
r. Standing at a certain spot he was asked to look at a pair 
photographs in the Verant, and then compare what he saw 
th the free-vision views from the same spot. On thus com- 
ring photographs taken with an inter-objective distance of 
millimetres, his own inter-pupil distance being 71 milli- 
etres, he could not see any difference, except what they 
uld naturally expect to find in a photograph, such as absence 
colour, etc. Then he compared photographs taken with an 
ter-objective distance of 40 millimetres. Immediately on 
s right was a row of skylights of bee-hive shape, stretching 
om. his feet to the edge of the building, and on looking through 
e Verant at the photographs taken with the inter-objective 
stance of 40 millimetres, the only difference he noticed was 


“Handbuch der Physiologischen Optik.” Second Edition, pp. 7! 
 *‘ Orthostereoskopie.” ‘* Phot. Corr.,” 1902, 39, 550-555 ; 1903, 4 
_ ‘*Steresocopic Distortion.” ‘‘ Phot. Journ.,” 1303, 43, 107-118. 
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that the skylights in the immediate foreground appeared to be 
larger when seen through the double Verant than in nature 
itself. Of course, that could not really have been the case ; 
it must have been a subjective impression. Then he took photo- 
graphs taken with an inter-objective distance of 105 millimetres, 
and compared them with nature, and under those circumstances 
the objects in the immediate foreground appeared to be much 
smaller than in nature. Mr. Cheshire took the opportunity of 
asking Dr. von Rohr, whom they all knew as the author of 
a classic book on “The Theory and History of Photographic 
Objectives,” whether there was any likelihood of his book being 
translated into English in the immediate future. 

Dr. von Rohr said that it was very kind of Mr. Cheshire to 
refer in such an appreciative manner to the book. > was 
afraid that he could not answer the question. There would be 
no objection on his part to having a translation, although he 
would like to make some important alterations in the work; 
but he was afraid there would be some difficulty in finding an 
English publisher sufficiently venturous to publish an English 
edition of the work. 


+ 


Mr. W. E. Crozrer has commenced business at 22, Harrison Terrace, 
Truro, Cornwall, as a photographic dealer. 

We have to thank the Editors of “The Photogram” for a bound 
volume of that admirable publication for the year 1903. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes :—‘In looking over a map of Africa to- 
day I discovered a town marked Kodok, situated near Fashoda, with 
whom the name of Major Marchand is associated. It would be interest- 
ing to be informed if this is a native name or the native pronounciation 
of this place, or a modern name to an ancient town.” 

Mr. W. B. Samuet, of 87, Clapham Road, London, 8.W., writes :— 
“Tn your ‘Answers to Correspondents’ in the last number, ‘Largo’ 
asks how to clean daguerreotypes. I have made it part of my business 
for years past cleaning and restoring daguerreotypes for the profession. 
T shall esteem it a great favour if you will put me in communication 
with him.” 

Tue attention of-eustomers of Brin’s Oxygen Company, Limited, is 
directed to the change of the company’s address. Elverton Street, 
Westminster, is-a*uew street connecting Horseferry Road with Vincent 
Square. The company’s works are on the old site associated for the 
last seventeen years with 69, Horzeferry Road, but the old entrance 
ia Horseferry Road has been closed and new entrances opened in 
Elverton Street. The company has also built extensive offices im 
Elverton Street to accommodate all their staff, and the Commerical 
Office at 34, Victoria Street, will therefore be shortly abandoned. In 
uture the exclusive address of the company in Londen will be } 
Street, Westminster, 8.W. New pri dressed to the 
profession; lanternists, blowpipe users, and others have been icsued 
by the company, who also publish a neat and useful pocket diary, con- 
aining, besides the usual spaces for notes, much technical information 
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for lantern workers, 

AN esteemed correspondent writes 
occasions some ways of marking printmg frames so asto ayoid mistakes 
when from one negative-a certain quantity of prints were needed. I 
rave used several of these, and principally the one going backward, 
oeginning for instance at 100 to finish with one, in which case I saw at 
first glance how many were yet needed, but the writing of each number 
was a loss of time. T have now hit on the following idea, which I find 
more practical and more rapid. I make a square the size of my printing 
frame and I divide it in ten small squares each way, making 100, and I 
number them, the first 10 to the left top 100 below 90, and so on 
until last one is No. 10. Now, upon taking out a print, o f one 
prefers when putting the paper in the frame to print, I make a pencil 
mark first on 100, then on the following square to the right, and so 
on until I have them all filled, and then the 100 or the job, whatever 
the number may be, is finished, and no possible mistake can happen 
except such a mistake as can happen with any other method, and in 
that case unavoidable. 


—You have published on different 
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“JUDY” ON THE 'TANQUEREY SYSTEM. 
(Reprinted from “Judy” for the Professional Photographers’ 
Association.) 


THE ROTTENOTINT PORTRAIT 
Is the Most Marvellous Offer Ever Offered. 
A Six Shilling Portrait for Hight and Three halfpence. 
SEND ALL AT ONCE. 
To Readers of “ Judy.”—Vhe Editor is still completing arrangements 
whereby readers can obtain 
A LARGE FULL-SIZE ROTTENOTINT PORTRAIT, 


superbly packed in pale blue paper, and secured with pink twine, for 
the small sum of Hight Shillings and Three-halfpence Post Free on 
receipt of Six Shillings and Sixpence. 

HOW TO OBTAIN THE WONDERFUL PORTRAIT. 


All you have to do is to send all at once Nine Shillings and Nine- 
pence, together with your Dog Licence and Birth Certificate. We do 
the rest. In sending, please state whether for hot or cold climate. 


THE FRAME ALONE 


is worth One and Fourpence (27ft. by 31ft.), with full directions how to 
use it. Testimonials from all the leading Physicians in Drury Lane. 
Write your name and address plainly in ink (red preferred) and send us 
Eleven Shillings and Three Haltpence to cover postage. If, after read- 
ing this, you fail to understand the price, send us another Shilling and 
Sixpence. The portrait will not be sent unless desired. 

The Rottenotint is a silent process known only to the artist. 

“Truth” has given me notices for years. 

Two portraits for Three Shillings and One Halfpenny. 

Specimens can be seen at the Offices on payment of Seven Shillings 
and Sevenpence. 

The “Morning Leader” says: “Oh, rot!” 

Agents Wanted Five Minutes after Portraits are Received. 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 


Dear “ Judy,”—Rottenotint to hand this morning. The frame sti'l 
works a little stiffly, but that, no doubt, is a fault which time alone will 
rectify. The portrait itself is marvellous. Who is it?—O. O. 

Dear “Judy,’—The Rottenotint has not yet arrived, but I gather 
that it will be here now shortly. The engine has been repaired, and 

no further breaks-down on the line are anticipated. In order to avsid 
delay this end, I have arranged to have it conveyed from the Railway 
in a closed van.—Yours Hopefully, Suir. 


Dear “ Judy,’—Rottenotint almost arrived. We can hear it at the 
top of the street. Many, many thanks! Thanks! Awfully obliged! 
Delighted, in fact! Thanks !—Fto. 

Dear “ Judy,”—I have your Roitenotint of the 21st inst., for which 
please accept: my heartfelt thanks. Will you please say whether it 
should be boiled in hot or cold water. I have looked it up in Nuttall’s 
but can find no reference to it.—VYours truly, A. S. 8. 


Dear “Judy,”—My wife and I have now returned after the long 


sea voyage recommended by medical experts, and are, therefore, quite 
prepared to receive Rottenotint. Wire as soon as dispatched. We hope 
for the best.—Yours Confidently, THos. Jay. 


PusiisHERS of works cf fine art and of photographs suffer greatly 
at the hands of pirates; but, evidently, not to the extent that the 
music publishers do, for the Musical Copyright Association report 
that during the month of December 140,855 pirated copies of music 
and 22 sets cf pirated plates have been seized, which shows the extent 
of the illicit music trade. In spite of these extensive seizures this 
illicit trade still goes on. 


Exhibitions. , 


ee SS 


BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Tun ninth annual exhibition of the Borough Polytechnic Photograph 
Society was open to the public on each evening of last week at # 
Borough Polytechnic, Borough Road, 8.E. 

Although this year’s exhibition was perhaps slight'y in advance 
ast year’s, we cannot say that the work generally impressed us wi 
the idea that the members are making the progress in artistic knowled, 
that might reasonably be expected. From the constitution of 
society it follows that the bulk of the exhibits would be efforts ¢ 
yeginners, and from that standpoint the exhibiton showed that 4 
elementary factors in practical photography are as well taught 
of yore, and it was as good as ever in the display of technical ability 
ut there is certainly a check in pictorial progression. The landseg 
class undoubtedly manifested retrogression rather than progression, 
it is hardly too severe criticism to say that not a single photograph ini 
was up to what ought to be the standard of acceptance of the Roy; 
Photographic Society’s exhibition. Many of the members seem to hay 
devoted’ their prncipal efforts to architecture, and the werk in # 
branch of photography was admirable in quality. Pictures of more th 
average excellence were shown by E. R. Pull, J. W. Hodges, F. 
Mundy, H. V. Abbott, T. R. Somerford, F. W. Gregg, and W. Pa 
We were pleased to notice a decided increa‘e of interest in fig 
studies, and much of the work was obviously the result of carefi 
arrangement and not merely of the haphazard kind that has cons situl 
the usual filling of the class in most exhibitions heretofore. Many 
the pictures had commendable points, and, judged by the standard 
what we bave been accustomed to meet with in members’ clas-es @ 
exhibitions, was decidedly good. The prevailing faults were those d 
to inexperience in methods of treatment, and in applying those meth 
which are well understood in dealing with landscapes, etc., to subje 
of so different a character. Some of the best work in the class : 


by A. J. Bullock, E. W. Burch, J. W. Francis, W. Page, F. W. Greg, 
and G Wynne. The interest taken in architecture was  strongh 
indicated in the lantern slides, the majority in number and the be 
slides being architectural subjects. In addition to the competiti 
classes there was an excéllent exhibit of work of veterans of the sociel 
most of the pictures having been exhibited at previous exhibitions, 
there were trade exhibits by the Rotary Photographic Co., Kodak, Lt 
Wellington and Ward, the Proser-Roberts Co., and Tyler Bros. 
England. = 


The judges were Me:srs. C. Churchill, J. A. Hodges, and W. Tho 


Tur Awarps. 

Landscape, etc.—Silver medal, H. ©. Philcon; bronze medal, 
Hopkins. 

Architecture.—Silver medal, F. W. Gregg; bronze medal, W. Pa 

Portraits, Figure Studies, Flowers, Animals, et>,—S Iver medul, G. 

Francis ; bronze medal, H. V. Abbott; honourable mention, G. Wynm 

Lantern Shides.—J. W. Hodges (two awards). 


EXHIBITION AT WISHAW 


Durine the New Year holidays the Wishaw and District Amate 
Photographic Association (Federated witu the Scottish Photograp 
Federation) held an “Arts and Crafts” Exhibition in the Publi 
School. Here photography holds the premier position, no less that 
nineteen classes being allotted to it, while close on three hundred entria 
are forward. 

The open classes show some excellent work, quite a number 0 
prominent exhibitors being represented; while the members’ class 
show a satisfactory i improvement on last year, several of their classe 
containing really fine work. The judges were Mr. J. W. Eadie am 
Mr. Archibald Campbell, Scottish Photographic Federation judges, ant 
Mr. John B. Maclachlan, Secretary to the Federation. ; 

The following is the full list of awards :— 

Open Class.—Portraiture—1, Alex. McDuff, Glasgow, “A Study; 
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Dan Dunlop, Motherwell, “ 
lishaw, “ Pensive.” 
Open to Amateurs.—Championship Gold Medal—William Clayden, 
lymouth, “A Misty Morn.” Landscape or Sea-cape—1, William 
layden, Plymouth, “A Gleam of Light; ” 2, W. S. Crocket, Glasgow, 
A Bend in the Road;” 3, A. W. Walburn, We-t Hartlepool, “A 
ovember Afternoon.” Fruit, or Still Life—1, Robert 
urnie, Glasgov 2, Alexander Sandilands, Wishaw, “Almond 
e Hartlepool, “Ivy Geranium 
rehitecture—1,, W. A. Clark, Birmingham, “ Crypt, W/nchester ; ” 
_ William Milroy, G'a “An Aisle; ” 3, Arthur Mar hall, 
ottingham, “A Pillar of tle Church.” Enlargement—1, John Smith, 
astings, “ Weary, Worn, and Sad; ” 2, Arthur Ma:shall, Nottingham, 
Sunday Morning at Whitby; ” 3, R. B. Spanswick, St. A’bans, “A 
ummer Morn.” Lantern Slides (set of three)—1, William Milroy, 
lasgow ; 2, Rev. E. Travers Clark, Newham-on-Seyern; 3, George A. 
ooth, Preston. Stereoscopic Prints or Transparencies (set of four)— 
_ H. Wormleighton, Leicester. 
Confined to Burgh of Wishaw and Parish of Cambu-nethan.—Any 
ubject (Boys and Girls under Sixteen)—1,.A’ Macintyre; 2, Andrew 
[uir. Any Subject (Confined to Ladies)—1, Mi:s M. B. Pettigrew. 
Confined to Association.—Landscape or: Seascape—1, Alexander 
andilands ; 2, James Fallow; 3, Richard Sneddon. Flowers, Fruit, or 
till Life—1, Alexander Sandilands; 2, Thomas Peat. Animals—1, 
Jexander Sandilands; 2, R. Sneddon. Snapshots of Objects in 
Lotion—1, Adam Allan; 2, W. Sandilands. View taken in the Burgh 
f Wishaw—1, R. C. Macdonald. Portraiture—1, John A. W. Fryer; 
5 J. Fallow; 3, N. 8. MeMurtrie. Enlargement—1, J. Fallow. 
jantern Slides—1, Alexander Hinshelwood, jun.; 2, Alexander 
ymon. 


Portrait Study ; ” 3, John A. W. Fryer, 


owers, 


“Reses 5” 


sgow, 


Confined to Members who Received no Awards at First Exhibition. — 
, John A. W. Fryer; 2, Adam Allan. ‘ Best Mounted Photograph—J. 
fallow. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
January 8-9.—Holmfirth and District Photographic Society. 
February 10-13.—The Longton and District Photographic Society. 
fon. Secretary, IT. Mottershead, 43, Stafford Street, Longton, Staffs. 
February 13-27.—Scottish National Photographic Salon. ‘Exhibition 
ecretary, Alex. Mackenzie, 42, Scott Street, Perth. 


February 27 to March 5.—Birmingham Photographic Society. Par- 
iculars of L. Lloyd Hollies, Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham 
| February 29 to March 3.—Cripplegate Photcgraphic Society.. Hon. 


lecretary, George H. 
thadwell, Essex. 
March 5-12.—Brechin Photographic Association. 
_ Wirk, 1, Infirmary Street, Brechin. 
March 9-12.—Nottingham Camera Club. 
slack, 9, Bowers Avenue, Nottingham. 


Depledge, 17, Hazeldene Road, Goodmayes, 


Hon. Secretary, 


. Hon. Secretary, Arthur 


March 15-17.—Brentford Photographic Society. 

March 25 to April 9.—Nortkern Photographic Exhibition. Hon. 
ixhibition Secretary, Chas. F. Inston, F.R.P.8., 25, South John 
street, Liverpool. 


April 6-13.—Croydon Camera Club Hon. Exhib‘tion Secretary, 
J. U. King, Hurst Benk, Selsdon Road, Sanderstead . 


+ = 


Srconpary Radiation produced by Radium Rays.—I lately had 
ecasion to preduce some radium radiographs of two partially over- 
apping pennies contained in a paper envelope which was laid directly 
ipon the photographie plate. A print from one of the results shows 
hat the shadow of the upper coin is blurred and diminished where 
he rays pass through air from the edge of this coin to the plate, but 
hat it is sharp and of the correct size where the rays pass-to the 
ate through the lower coin. ‘This seems to point to the production 
f a considerable secondary radiation by the rays in their passage 
hrough air.—L. R. Wilberforce in “ Nature.” 


Patent Dews, 


—— 
The following applications for patents were 
ber 21 and December 31, 1903 : — 

Developing Chambers.—No. 27,942. “Improvements in photographic 
developing and changing chambers.” Alfred’ William Southey. 
Shutters.—No. 27,962. ‘Improvements in shutters for photographic 
cameras.” The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
Stereoscopic Views.—No. 27,971. “Improved means for taking 

stereoscopic photographic views.” Claus Matthiesen. 

Exposure Meters.—No. 27,986. “Improvements in or relating to 
actinometers and photographic exposure meters.” (Date applied 
for under Patents Act, 1901, 12th May, 1903, being date of applica- 
tion in France.) Complete specification. Edouard Degen. 

Trichromatic Photography.—No. 28,001. “Improvements in the pro- 
duction of negat‘ves for trichrom: tic p-otography.” Thomas Knight 
Grant and Frederick Joseph Stedman. 

Frame Closures.—No. 28,044. “Improvements in spring closures for 
photograph and like frames.” Wilhelm Bloesser. 

Enlarging Apparatus.—No. 28,168. “ Photographic 
apparatus.” Complete specification. Young Shannon. 

Shutters.—No. 28,319. “Improvements in and connected~with focal 
plane shutters for photographic cameras.” Charles Edwin Pollard. 

Shutters.—No. 28,358. “Improvements in or relating to focal plane 
or other roller blind shutters for photographic purposes.” Arthur~ 
Lewis Adams. “ 

Lantern Slides.—No. 28,364. “Improvements in optical magic lantern 
and other slides and pictures.” Theodore Brown and Ernest Osman 
Brown. E 

Light Filter.—No. 28,410. “An imp-oved photographic-ray filter.” 
(Rollin H. Stocoum, United States.) Percy Richard Julius Willis. 

Film Holder.—No. 28,538. “A new or improved device for holding 
photographic films, papers, and the like during the process of 
washing or developing.” John Wilkinson and Alfred Wilkinson. 

Developing Apparatus.—No. 28,750. ‘“ Improvements in apparatus for 
developing photographic plates or films.” Complete specification. 
Norman Somerville Brodie. 

Photos.—No. 28,766. “Improvements in photographic pictures.” 
Samuel Henry Crocker. 

Shutter Attachment.—No. 28,792. “New or improved means for at- 
taching to photographic shutters, mechanism for the transmission 
of power in varying directions for the purpose of releasing or 
operating such shutters.” Charles Henry Watson and Arthur 
Henry Edwards. 

Colour Photography.—No. 28,798. 
with stereoscopic colour photography.” 
Brasseur. 


made between Decem- 


enlarging 


“Improvements in and connected 
Charles Louis Adrien 


SSS iets, 


Mr. J.-Tinror writes:—Many thanks for the “Almanac.” I was 
much pleased to see the articles in favour of wet collodion and 
albumen paper, both processes having always been favourites- with 
me. I have some prints cn the latter made in 1858, that show 
little signs of fading, although at that time I had not much knowledge 
of the conditions conducive to permanence. ; 
Tue death on December 19th, 1903, at Hove of Mr. John Henry 
Brown recalls the little-known fact that, as the inventor of the iris 
diaphragm, he has laid the scientific world under a considerable 
obligation. “In the early seventies,’ Dr. Hollis writes from Hoye. 
he teok his home-made model to Smith and Beck, the predecessors 
of the well-known firm of opticians in’ Cornhill. This model he 
showed me, many years ago, and although roughly constructed it 
differed in no important detail from the type of apparatus at present 
in the market. As he did net patent the littlé‘ contrivance he reaped 
no pecuniary reward for his ingenuity. Although frail in body and 
physically somewhat infirm, Mr. Brown ‘by indomitable energy made 
and retained for many years a large practice as a dental su (ag 
He was a fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, and died 
sixty-seven, much respected.—‘“ Nature.” : 


Deetings of Societics. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Jan. Name of Society. | Subject. 


r > oonin Aeane | Development of Slides from Black to 

.| Aberdeen Photographic Assoc, { Warn Tones, Mr.G, &. Ford. 

f Excursion to Chigwell. Leader, Mr. G. 
Brown. 

Carbon Printing. 

fA Visit to the Birthplace of Photo- 
graphy. Mr. Geo. E. Brown. 

j Annual ‘Meeting. Lecture, The Mak'na 


South London Photo. Society... 
.| South London Photo. Society... 
Ilford and District Photo. Soc. 


rl esecicaoccs Ulster Amateur Photo. Society. of a Photographic Lens. Mr, J. 
\ Campbell Carson. aie a 
TAR REn otis +h mG Down Among the Dutchmen. Llus- 
BU ceseececs Nottingham Camera Club { trated, Mr. B, H, Atkin. 
3 7 of Scotla D { Some Technical Hints. Demonstrated. 
Uoevececse..,] Glasgow & W. of Scotland P.A. |" Mr. Wm, Goodwin, 
1O0 eto Brentford Photo. Society ....... Ozotype. Mr. Thos. Manly. 
[How to Strip Negatives. Demonstration. 
12. | Rotherham Photo. Society .....,4 Photogram Lecture. Chat on * De- 
velopers and Developing. 
p19 teas te Perthshire Soc. of Nat. Science] Members’ Lantern Night. im & 
r Aber Eten NGS f Enlarging Night. Operator, Mr. ts 
ieee Aberdeen Photographic <Assoc.| 1 Milne.” So 
f Dust-Raising Qualities of Motor Cars. 
di ccsssssse: Camera Club w.ceereereeeeen|q¢ Col, R. B. B. Crompton, C.B., and Mr. 


Crawley. 
‘ard Competition and Negative 
ing and Picture Production from 
a Specific Negative. 
Affiliation Competitions. 
‘| V.P.U. Slides, No. 2 Set. 
The Blake-Smith Method of Toning 
Liverpool Amateur Photo. Asso. Bromide Prints. Practical Demon- 
stration. Mr. A. C. Batty, 
Lantern in Use for Testing Slides. 


Watford Camera C1UD  ....eeeeee] 4 


| London and Proy. Photo. Assoc. 
| Hull Photographic Societ. 


Liverpool Amateut Photo. Asso. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Eiecrion or Orercers, Counctn, ANO EXHIBITION JUDGES. 
(Extracts from the Articles of Association.) 

Art. 21.—The officers of the Society shall be a president, four vice- 
presidents, a treasurer, a solicitor, an Editor of the Journal, and a 
secretary. All the officers except the secretary shall be elected from 
the members. ‘The secretary may be a member. All offices shall be 
honorary except those of Editor of the Journal and of the secretary, 
either or both of which may be honorary or not at the discretion of the 


Council. 

Art. 29. At least one half of those elected on the 
Council shall be Fellows of the Society. 

Art. 46.—The election of the officers and Council, other than the 
officers appointed by the Council, shall be by a ballot of all those 
members of the Society who are entitled to vote. Such cfficers and 
other members of Council as are elected by the members shall retire 
annually and shail be eligible for re-election. Every member of the 
Society who is entitled to vote shall have the right to nominate one 
member as president, four members as vice-presidents, one member as 
treasurer, and twenty members as ordinary members of Council. 

Ne member shall be eligible for nomination to the Council unless he 
shall have paid his subscription for the previous year. 

Art. 37.—-All nominations must be sent to the secretary not less 
than twenty-five days before tue annual general meeting. ure 
The annual general meeting will take place on Tuesday, February 9ta, 
1904. 
The election of the exhibition judges will take place simultaneously 
with that of the officers and Council. 
The Standing Orders provide that there shall be five judges in the 
Pictorial Section, and that they shall be members ex officio of the 
Pictorial Selecting and Hanging Committee, which will be made up to 
twelve members by the Council. In the Scientific and Technical Section 
there will be seven judges elected by the members, the same forming the 
Scientific and Technical Selecting and Hanging Committee. 


A form of nomination is sent to each member. It may bo returned 
at any time before, but not later than, Januaz 15th, 1904, and shouwid 
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be addressed to the Secretary, Royal Photographic Society of Greg 
Britain, No. 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. i 


ATTENDANCES OF OFFICERS, MEMBERS OF COUNCIL, AND 
COMMITTEEMEN DURING 1903. 


— Se 
r : Number of 
é ie A Attendances at 
2 é 2 & Name. oF 
ees |z ans =! 
iS 2 
i] 
13 i Sir W. de W. Abney (President) .... 9 4 
13 83 The Earl of Crawford | ae = 
13 8 Thomas R. Dallmeyer | Vice- | 9 3 
ll 13 Maj.-Gen.J. Waterhouse | Presidents. 9 vi 
a 6 Sir H. Trueman Wood J | il 1 
118 rit John Sterry (Zreasurer) ee sod) W@ 5 
13 1 Francis Ince (Solicitor) Ae Silas = 
ul 1 |. Ashby... | > 
13 — H. Walter Barnett ie 4 
ig 1 C. H. Bothamley = = 
13 — James Cadett : a | = 
13 6 St. Lawrence Carson ... Ros | 4 
1 1 Charles Churchill 1 
10 6 Leslie E. Clift... | @ 
13 14 Douglas English 9 
ils 9 T. E. Freshwater 5 
10 6 Thomas K. Grant on 
13 8 aA. Haddon S30 ae 
13 — Sir W. J. Herschel, Bart. = 
13 7 G. Lindsay Johnson 
13 ll J.C.S. Mummery... 008 10 
ll Dee in@ He Oakdenunseee:--i le ce: 9 P) 
13 8 E. Sanger Shepherd eed 5 3° | 
13 1 Joseph W. Swan 58a 500 wf sz 
a, 3 A. A. K. Tallent 08 aie boty 2h 2 
13 SeierosweceUnwin ¢2 ©. ©.|. 3a 
13 4 B Gay Wilkinson Be eA soa J 3 


The following gentlemen are members of Committees only. 
should be understood that the attendances of members of 
Selecting and Hanging Committees and the Organising C 
mittee at the Gallery are not preserved. 


Possible 
Attendances. | atcendal 

| | 

4 | S. H. Fry... 260 eee Son ee Al 

3 M. Jacolette aed oes Ne | 

2 Chapman Jones ... ae ee 260 

4 | G. Lamley mea 

2 | Prof. R. Meldola oe 28s 

1 | Dr. E. W. Prevost wee on Bae A 

1 | A. Pringle bo sen 6 | 

AS USS? <3, 0 hee et || 

4 H. Snowden Ward 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATIO 
The hi 


ceeretarv re 2 7 i: ; 
secretary read the programme for the ensuing three months, and ut 


December Slst.—Mr. [. E. Freshwater in the chair. 


the members to help the officers to maintain and increase both 
membership and attendances, at the meetings so that the commit 
would he able to keep up the standard of papers submitted. In 
Ciscussion that ensued Mr. Drage and others were of opinion # 
the London and Provincial had a better average attendance 
most societies. Mr. Mackie thought not, and pointed out that ot 
segiabies had larger attendances because they went ir for pictal 
photography, a subject that the London and Provincial did not toue 
ror did the society take any interest in practical work of any kind, al 
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gested that pictorial exhib:tions be organied. Mr. Everitt also class by the same worker and exhib:ts of a high standard by members 


s of opinion that comparative trials of plates, developers, ortho- of the local society were entered in the list:. In the cla.s “ seascapes” 
romatic work, etc., would tend to quicken irterest in the society there was a capital show in all colours and processes; the prize was 
etings. The discussion was here adjourned till next week. The won by T. D. Leedham, New Zealand, for “ When Evening’s wil ght 
lirman then preented the gold medal of the Henderson Award to Gathers Round,” a pleasing effect against the light, in a warm, 
» Thorne Baker, which had been awarded him by the committee. brownish tone. Local workers also were exhibitors in this class and 

Thorne Baker thanked the association for the medal, and for the compared favourably. In Section III., non-competitive exhibits, there 
Be courtesy alway Geren de ttn ey te eae, were five excellent ‘studies by Mr. H. Ashworth, of South Australia. 


Mr. Baker opened a discussion on halation, dispersive and reflective. 
the course of a closely reasoned addre:s Mr. Baker said he had 
md that isochromatic plates were not so: liable to the effects of 
lation as were ordinary plates; that the addition or omission of 
lide of silver made little or no difference, nor had he found it 


It is to be regretted that they were not entered in one of the.compet-tive 
classes, as they must have scored to the honour of the society. Loan 
pictures were on view, and as they were by well-known photographers 
they received considerable attention. During the week the exhibition 
was visited by the patron, His Excellency George Le Hunte, K.C.M.G., 


sessary that the refractive index of the backing compound and the . : : ates cele Swart 
ss plate should agree. ‘The backing must be in optical contact with | etc. Every evening the (DEW lantern slides Mere ASOD. | ee aor 

» glass, and that red or black backing were best, brown not having illustrated lectures, alternating with exhibitions of miscellaneous collec- 
y absorbing power. tions of slides, were given throughout the week and drew crowded 
Mr. Everitt and Mr. Haddon disagreed with Mr. Baker: on the | houses. As some fifty slides were sent in for competition they formed 
luence of the refractive indices of backing and glass plates, and were an interesting lantern exhibit. ‘The bronze medal (Section I.) was won 
’e that unless these did agree the full advantage of the backing by Mr. E. Atterton, and the silver one (Section IL.) by Mr. Harold 
uld not be obtained. Hill, of Great Britain. The judge also selected and highly commended 
Qn the motion of Mr. Drage the hon. sezretary was instructed to a slide entitled “Peaceful Evening,” by Mr. Churchill Fisher, of 
ite a letter to the relatives of the late Mr. Frederick York, who Sydney. ‘The judges were requested to high’y commend any exhib-ts 
d always been a good friend to the London and Provincial, and | worthy of such commendation, the selection of pctures paced in this 
ose death was a great loss to photography. way proved interesting to the general public and seryed as an object 


: Sates : sna 
= lesson to exhibit rs.—Scuth Australian Photographic Journal. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. cr ran 

iibition of this society was he'd last autumn. The exhibits were SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 
view for a week, during which time there was an excellent attendance 
visitors, resulting in a considerable increase of the so 


January 4rH.—Annual general meeting. The president, Mr. William 
Borrough Hill, in the chair. After the election of many new members 
the committee’s report for 1903, and the financial statement, were 
submitted for adoption. 


ty’s funds. 


re than 300 pictures were hung, nearly donble the number shown last 
ar. ‘hey included exhibits from England, India, Cape Town, the 
slralian States, and New Zealand. ‘The Cape Town society was well 
the front with about s The room of the Society of Arts 
which society the Photographic is affiliated) proved none too large, 


The former shows very satisfactory progress during the year, and 
it is gratifying to notice that the year closed with a membership of 
140, to which were added many that evening. It is also highly pleasing 


y entri 


ah raya B corte Tip = ; Sees yx 4 ; 1 5 a) a ic p 

t is eminently suitable, owing to the overhead lighting. The feature to be able to record that the exhibition held from 11th to 19th 
1 ay OPES eect le. ¢ 17 oy ra +s) a0 f ; 7 7 
the exhibition was the marked absence of glo:sy prints, whose place December was a great success, both from a photographic and financial 
3 been taken by work on matte surface papers, carbon and gum standpoint, the balance on that account being £35 17s. 9d., of which 


hromate, resulting in a display of artistic and broad effects. The | sum £5 were voted to the Mayor of Southampton, towards the Distress 
srs. J. Kautfmann, H. P. Gill, and A. A: Stump for | Fund. The work in the members’ classes ;howed a marked improve- 


+ general classes, and Messrs. Anlzew Scott, W. P. Dollman, and | ment. The adoption of the report was proposed by the Hon. ‘Secretary, 


Iges were Me 


-H. Kingsborough for the lantern slides. In Section I. (open to Mr. 8. G. Kimber, in a very lucid manner. He spoke of the amount 
mbers of the S.A. Society only), the exhibits were somewhat dis- | of work done during the year, and the high position which the club 
Sointing, both as to number and quality, and in this respect the vecupied amongst the photographic societies, and assured the members 


libition was not representative of the capabilities of the society ; the that this could not have been done without very hard work and much 
ver studies were, however, an exception, and compared well with sacrifice on the part of the hard-working committee with which he had 
so much pleasure in working. Whilst giving great praise to all, lie 
felt it his duty to specially mention Messrs. G. Vivian, George R. 
Johnson, O’Connor, and Henley, who had constantly placed their 
services at the disposal of the club. He felt he must also mention the 
fact that but for the unbounded kindness of their president, who so 
generously placed their magnificent headquarters at their disposal, the 
club could not possibly be carried. on so successfully. “This. was, he 
was pleased to see, specially mentioned in the report.. The adoption 
was very ably seconded by Mr. Vialls, and ‘carried with acclamation. 


se entered in Section II. (open to members of any photographic 
iety in the world). A new cluss was introduced in the prospectus in 
erence to the wishes of some members, viz., “unretouched prints 


m untouched negatives,” and several exhibits were on view, a land- 
pe by Mr. F. A. Joyner winning the bronze medal. No award was 
en by the judges to the hand camera class, nor to architecture (‘n 
her section). The silver medal for the best picture in Section I. was 
n by Mrs. M. Jay for a portrait entered under “ladie,’ class.” In 
tion II., the largest number of exhibits was in the landscape class, 
r eighty pictures being hung; the silver medal was awarded to 
Styant Browne, of Tasmania. There must have been great difficulty 
the judging of this class, owing to the variety of subjects and the 
ersity of printing processes. Amongst the cxhibits entered under 
enre,” was the champion picture of the exhibition, awarded a gold 
dal, won by Mr. D. Blount, of Great Britain. The title was 
anozence,” and the process gum bichromate, the modell’ng of the 
d and shoulders of the child-subject being exceptionally geod. At 
» year’s exhibition the same gentleman won the gold medal with a 


The adoption of the financial statement was proposed by the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Trigg. This was of a highly satisfactory 
character, and showed a balance of £38 Os. 7d. at the bank. It was 
seconded by Mr. T. Weaver, and after a very: usefu ‘discussion, carried 
unanimously. ee : ; 

Mr. William Borrough Hill was re-elected President, and in return- 
ing thanks said it gave him great pleasure. to. be at the head of so 
flourishing a society, and also to do all in his power to help it. He was 
pleased to see the suggestion to hand £5 of the.exhibition profits to 
: the Distress Fund, and would be pleased to augment the amount by 
erent pose of the same child. Champion pictures become the pro- | another £2. The Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Ax Horsley Hinton. G.. T. 
ty of the society, and the nucleus of a good art gallery is now in the Vivian, and Dr. Weston were also re-elected. Mr. S. G. Kimber was 
lety’s possession. Several other masterpieces were shown in this | re-elected Hon. Secretary for the seventh time, and-his election was 
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hailed with the utmost enthusiasm by all. He thanked them for their 
renewal of confidence. 

Mr. W. H. Trigg was re-elected Hon. ‘Treasurer, as was Mr. G. T. 
Vivian as Hon. Lanternist, and Mr. George R. Johnson as Hon. 
Reporter. The following were elected to serve as Committee for the 
ensuing year, viz. :—Messrs. A. E. Henley, M. O'Connor, A. Cope- 
land, C. C. Cook, F. G. Ryder, H. W. Miles, G. Vialls, T. M. Weaver, 
F. de Foubert, and Kay. ‘The local and photographic press were 
accorded an enthusiastic vote of thanks for their kindness during the 
year. 


“Dews and Dotes. 


Tur Croydon Camera Club have made arrangements for instruction 
classes to be held in the club rooms, 106, George-street, commencing 
end of January, open to members and ladies interested in photo- 
graphy. Particulars may be obtained from hon. secretary. 


Ar the ordinary meeting of the Royal Photographic Society of 
‘Great Rritain to be held at 66, Russell Square, on Tuesday, January 
12th, 1904, at 8 p.m., Mr. B. H. Bentley, M.A., F.L.S., will read a 
paper entitled “Photographic Studies in the Biology of Flowers.” 
The election of the scrutineers of the ballot will also take place. 


Mezasorrement of an Arc.—The Berlin correspondent cf the 
“Standard,” writing on Thursday, last week, says an estimate has 
just been submitted to the Foreign Office of the cost of the German 
share in the proposed Anglo-German measurement of an arc of the 
meridian. in Africa. The total has been fixed at three hundred and 
fifty thousand marks. Negotiations with the English Government 
are still proceeding, and the German work in East Africa could not be 
commenced before 1905. The stretch of country selected for the 
measurement is situated between the Southern extremity of Lake 
Tanganyika and the Uganda Protectorate. 

TuE Making of Worlds.—* The idea is seductive,” says Miss Agnes 
M. Clerke, in “Knowledge,” “that we see in every meteoric fire- 
streak a remnant of the process by which our world, and other worlds 
like or unlike it were formed. It is not a new idea. Chladni enter- 
tained ib in 1794; and it has since from time to time been revived and 
rehabiliated with the aid of improved theoretical knowledge and a 
larger iy of facts. Survivals are tempting to thought. It costs 
less effort to realise differences in degree than differences of kind. 
The enhanced activity of familiar operations is readily imagined ; 
while perplexity is apt to shroud the results of modes of working 
strange to experience. Hence the presumption in favour of con- 
tinuity; mor can it be said, even apart from our own mental inade- 
quacy, that the presumption is other than legitimate. Nature is 
chary of her plans, lavish of her materials. Her aims are charac- 
terised hy a majestic unity; but she takes little account (that we can 
see) of surplusage or wreckage. Now, it seems likely that meteorites 
represent one or the other of these two forms of waste stuff. They 
are analogous, apparently, either to the chips from shaped blocks, 
or to the dust and rubbish of their destruction. Let us consider what 
it is that we actually know about them. It cannot be said that the 
sources of our information are scanty. Fully one hundred millions 
are daily. appropriated by the earth as she peacefully pursues her 
way. Their absorption leaves ther unaffected. It produces no per- 
ceptible change in her internal economy, and makes no sensible addi- 
tion to her mass. The hundred millions of small bodies taken up 
have, nevertheless, in Professor Langle—s opinion, an aggregate 
weight of more than one hundred tons. And this increment is always 
going on. Yet its accumulated effect is evanescent by comparison 
with the emormous mass of our globe. That it was more considerable 
in past ages than it is at present, might be plausibly conjectured, 
but cannot reasonably be maintained. Geological deposits contain— 


unless by some rare exception—no recognisable meteoric ingredients. 

There is nothing to show that the earth was subject to a heavier 

bombardment from space during the Silurian era than in the twentieth 
” 

century. 


CorovurED Prints on Platona.—Prints on “ Platona” paper ¢ 
easily toned to brown, plum, sepia, red-chalk, blue, and green j 
following way. The prints are developed in accordance. wit] 
Ilford Platona formula in exactly the same way as for black { 
After development they should be fixed in at least three acid 
(the importance of this will be explained later), and well wash 
running water, say, for half an hour. It is better to let the ] 


and quickly afterwards. One bath answers for the whole raj 
tones, from warm black to intense blue, running through the 
and terra-cottas, finally ending with a true red-chalk or brid 


3 


dry after the washing, as the toning seems to proceed 


very suitable for head and figure studies. The toning bath d 
keep well, and is better freshly made up a few minutes al 


Into a measuring glass pour five ounces of warm water, and in 


put five or six grains (a grain or two more or less seems to 


ittle effect) or uranium nitrate. When this has dissolved, 
and add about five grains of sulphite of soda. This will cau 
emon-coloured solution to turn “milky.” Having seen ¢ 
sulphite of soda is all dissolved, add very carefully, stirring 
time, drop by drop, one drachm of a 10 per cent. solution of 
Then with the same care add half a dx 
This will cause the solution to become quite 
but of a ruddy hue. Should it be cloudy, it must be thrown 
and fresh prepared, as it will only discolour the prints if it is 
The reason for the “clouding” is that the ferricyanide solutioi 
added too quickly or not stirred. At this point it will be 
note the depth of printing required for the various colours. Fo 
erra-cotta, and red-chalk the prints should err on the side of 
printing. “ What is termed a “weak” print proves most suital 
hese shades, as the toning bath seems to have the effect of an- 
sifier. Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance 6 
roughly fixing the prints for these colours; if this is not done, 
muddy, stained prints are certain to result. The print is pla 
he toning bath and carefully rocked; it quickly changes from 
black to brown, and from brown to terra-cotta, and from terra 
to red-chalk. The red-chalk tone will be reached in. about 
minutes from the time when the print is first placed in the 
Chocolate tones are very easily obtained by using a bath whidl 
already toned, say, six half-plates; but a little longer time m 
allowed, on account of the weakness of the bath, Five oum 
solution should not tone more than six half-plate prints, as th 
ion then becomes muddy, and should be thrown away. Bh 
green tones are got by taking a print, of any colour, which ha 
oned in the above bath, and placing it in a solution of sulpl 
iron 40z., water 200z. In this the brown-toned print turns 
o green, at which stage it should be removed if green is dt 
and plunged into a bowl of acidulated water; but if blue is re 
he toning action should be continued until the print is of the di 
one. Next remove it to a bath of hydrochloric acid 1loz., water 
and then wash in clean water. The tone given by the blue- 
process can be used) for seascapes, etc., with charming effec 
bath which gives a brighter blue is made up of iron solution 
hydrochloric acid 1 drachm. This gives an intense blue all oy 
print. Should the worker wish to have his high lights pure 
all that is necessary is to go over the parts with a fine camel 
brush charged with the ordinary oxalate developer. Should 
prints be of an unsatisfactory colour—whether brown, red, or b 
simply place them in the oxalate developer, and they will 1 
to their natural colour. The toned prints should not be washt 
more than a quarter of an hour, as the colour seems inclined to 
out in some cases. The three acid baths must be used because 
all the iron is eliminated the prints get a slight blue tinge m 
whites. This is pretty for some subjects, but unless it is spel 
required use the three acid baths. Toning should be done by dayl 
as it is somewhat difficult to judge the tone by artificial light. 
idea that some people have that toning platona prints is a long 
tedious operation will vanish when the toning bath here giv 
used. It may be relied on to tone to red-chalk, at the outsid 
five minutes, although three minutes is usually enough.—Cla 
Ponting, in “ Photographic Seraps.” 


sium ferricyanide. 
hydrochloric acid. 
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Correspondence. 


x Corresport nts should never write on both sid s of the parser. No 
natic taken of communications unl ss the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

w* We do not.undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspundents. 


8, 


Sam. Oe E 
FIRE INSURANCE. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I have read with interest the letter in erted in your 
aluable paper of the 1st of this month, signed by Mr. Eady, and 
Ithough I fully agree with him that it is desi-able that a policy 


PROFESSIONAL 


rules, list of members, 
and I shall be pleased 
tion amongst their brot 


told. 
We have also had re 
skit on the advertisem 


of which I shall be plea 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editors. ; 


Gentlemen,—I shall feel obliged if you will grant me space to say 
that we have published 


a little book containing the constitution, 
and other particulars of this Association, 
to supply members with copies for distribu- 
1er professional photographers, or to send a 


copy to any professional photographer who is not yet within our 


printed from “Judy” an extremely amusing 
ents of free portrait swindles, etc, a copy 
sed to send to any professional photographer 


for display, as we thin 


x it might be effectively used to suggest to 


hould be prepared in such a manner as to avoid, as far as possib'e, all 
hances of dispute should a loss occur; still, it must be borne in 
lind that it would be a very difficult thing for an insurance company 
0 agree to pay, in the event of a loss, the amount for which a p-licy 
ight have been taken out, without any further proofs that the goods 
laimed for were in the house at the time of the fire, and that the 
mount for which they were insured was reasonable, as in the latter 
ase it would be necessary to have the articles valued by some expert, 
nd the premiums charged would ng be anything app:zoaching the 
mount required for such valuation, and in the first case, even though 
né valuation had been supplied at the time the insurance 
fected, there would be nothing to prevent the insured d'sposing of 
ne property prior to the fire and still making a claim upon the 
ompany for goods which he had not in the house at the time of the 
ss, or for articles which may have been replaced by others of an 
ferior quality. 
Mr. Eady points out that the chief causes of disput: arise through 
1e difference of opinion between the insured and the company after a 
re has occurred as to the value of the articles burnt. I would mention 
1at the company I insure with recognises this point, and ‘s prepared to 
sue policies agreeing with the insured what the value of the articles 
hall be in the event of a fire, provided he will supp!y the company 
ith a catalogue of the articles valued by a suitable expert. This, in my 
pinion, is likely to reduce the possibility of a dispute to a minimum. 
he company, however, unfortunately restricts these policies to houses 
here the furniture is valued at not less than £500, as they put forward 
1¢ plea, which certainly has considerable weight, that in the case of 
naller houses where goods materially depreciate in value from wear 
nd tear such articles are not replaced by new ones in the same 
oportion as in the case of houses containing furniture of greater value, 
id consequently it would be an incentive to a policy-holder not to take 
ly special precautions against fire, as it would be to his advantage 
the goods were destroyed, seeing that they had materially d=teriorated 
value. 
Now, as regards the arbitration clause, it migh 
sirable if all the companies excluded this from their policies, but 
is necessary for an insured to carefully peruse his policy to see 
yw the clause is worded. The clause on some of the companies’ 
licies makes it a condition that the expenses of the arbitration shall 
} borne eaually by the insured and the company, thus preventing 
1 insured from going to arbitration, as the costs very frequently 
such arbitration would exceed the amount in dispute. Other com- 
inies, however, have a far more satisfactory clause, as it leaves the 
estion of the costs of the arbitration to be decided by the arbi- 
ators, as to who shall pay the same. Consequently, if an insured 
a genuine cause of complaint, the entire costs of the arbitration 
ould doubtless have to be paid by the company. On the other 
nd, the company would be protected from the insured putting for- 
urd a fictitious claim by the knowledge that the whole of the ex- 
nses might have to be borne by himself. 
Lastly, I think it should be taken into consideration t¢ 
le, the companies are somewhat compelled to be fairly 
eir settlements, seeing that 
siness that if a company 
muld prove most detrimenta 
I should be very pleased to 
ym me as to the name of 
lat procedure is necessary 
urs truly, 
January 4th, 1904. 


the public the true bearings of the Tanquerey and other frauds of 
the kind.—I am, etc., Wo. Grove, Hon. Secretary. 
January 4, 1904. 


DRY MOUNTING. 
To the. Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have just received a circular from the Adhesive Dry 
Mounting Co., stating they have secured the patent rights, etc., for 
Great Britain. Can you tell me in what way their process differs from 
one which appeared in the photo press many years ago, viz. :—To apply 
diachylon on the back of print, and when desirous of mounting: the 
same lay the print on the mount in the pos‘tion required and pass a 
warm flat iron over it ?—I am, yours, ete., ENQUIRER. 

January 5, 1904. : 

[We know nothing of the Adhesive Dry Mounting Company or of the 
process for which they have secured patent rights. Will our cor- 
respondent kindly send us a copy of the circular, and we wil! then 
give him our opinion of the process? In the Journal of June 26th, 1902, 
we described the Derepas system of dry mounting, which we understood 
was to be commercially exploited in this country.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


was 


Answers to Correspondents. 


All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not ansnered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 


* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mrssrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & COMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 


certainly be 


PHOTOGRAPH REGISTERED :— 
J. Palmer Clarke, Centzal Hotel, Bury St. Edmunds. 
and other Hounds. 


Vuican.—We are much obliged for the reminder, of which we will take 
cognisance. 


Photograph of group of Otter 


Cotioryer.—Of anv photographic dealer; or direct of Messrs. Iliffe, 
St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 
IyqurreR.—(1 and 2) You would be running the risk of an action for 


Don’t play with edged tools. (3) The portrait 


hat, as a 

honest in 

there is such keen competition for the 

was known to be acting otherwise it 

to that company’s welfare. 

give any information that may be asked 

he company with whom I insure, and 

o obtain the most favourable policy.— 
Lane Sims, 

Member of the Committee, P.P.A, 


infringement. 
lens. 

H. Kerrinc.—(1) The volume most likely to suit your purpose is that of 
Dr. Moritz von Rohr on photographic lenses, of which, un- 
fortunately no English translation exists. (2) The glasses may be 
obtained of Messrs. Zeiss. Better address their London agency. 

Copper Tontnc.—Puoropuit says: “I should feel very much obliged 
by a reference to Mr. Ferguson’s ‘Copper Toning process, 
referred to at top of second column page 965 B.J-P., December 


SE 
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Boox Wantrep.—SHurrer asks : 


4th, 1903.” 
on page 1,078 of the Almanac, and on the previous page there 
are several other formule for toning bromide pictures. 


In reply: The formula for copper toning is given 


“Would you kindly tell me where I 
I can get a good book on operating and studio work, with 
illustrations of posing, etc.; also price?” In reply: There are 
several good works on the subject, a list of which are given on 
pp. 9745 of the Almanac, with their prices. Better consult 
that list. Any of the works can be had through the dealers or 
booksellers. 


Fautry Ligurinc.—Prrinver says: “I have been trying to photograph 


Hypo 


Sporty Prints.—W. Downtne writes: 


PHC 


DEVELOPER.—AMATEUR says: (1) 


Cory. 


TOGRAPHY IN NEw YorK.—ANXIOUS writes : 


ala Rembrandt. There appears to me to be something wrong with 
the enclosed. I do not seem to have the control of my light 
properly ; would be glad if you could give me some idea of the 
cause?” In reply: The lighting is certainly faulty. There is 
evidently too much top-light. Light the sitter more from the 
side with a strong direct light. 

Exvmunation.—A. J. Srarnam writes: “I have read Mr. 
Noton’s letter relating his discovery of eliminating hypo from 
photographic prints in five minutes. Do you consider this 
method reliable, and is it adapted to plates and films? Why is 
it that some of our great photographic chemists have not recom- 
mended this process.” In reply: Theoretically the method 
should answer for films as well as prints. The best hypo 
eliminator in our experience is common H2 O. We know of no 
‘“oreat,” photographic chemists in this country. 


“Having experienced con- 
siderable trouble with spots on prints, I should like to ask advice 
on the subject. In the first place, I used water from a tank, and 
got them, next I tried water from off the main, and then used 
filter papers, with exactly the same results. The spots appear 
when washing prints before toning, sonietimes twenty or thirty 
of them?” In reply: So far as one can judge from the example 
sent the spots seem to be due to the water. In the issue for 
December 11 there is an article on causes of spets; have you 
not read that? 


“ As T am desirous of 
going to New York, will you kindly inform me (1) if there are 
any good openings in the photographic line, and if, with three 
years’ experience in London firms, I should stand a chance of 
getting a berth? (2) Also, do you know of any American 
photographic papers similar to the B.J.P., and, if so, are there 
any sold about London?” In reply: (1) Bete stay cere you 
are. (2) A list is given in our Almanac. No doubt the Secretary 
of the Royal Photographic Society, 66, Rus-ell Square, London, 

W.C., would allow you to see them. 

“T have just made up the following 
pyro-soda developer for Paget plates :—No. 1—Pyrogallic acid, 
4 oz.; sulphuric acid, 5 drops; water to make, 20 ozs. No. 2— 
Soda carbonate, 2 ozs.; soda sulphite, 2 ozs. ; water to make, 
20 ozs. Will you kindly inform me whether the above solution 
should be further diluted, and, if so, how much water should be 
added? (2) How much solution is necessary to develop one 
quarter-plate? (3) How long will the solution keep in corked 
bottles or stoppered bottles?” In reply: (1) The solution 
should not be diluted. (2) Sufficient’ to well cover the plate 
when. in the dish you use. (3) Several weeks if the solutions are 
kept separate. 

RIGHT.—W. U. writes: “I gave our local editor a copy for use in 
paper, and charged him 10s. 6d., sending in my account made out 
(for reproduction in paper). Now he has sold his block to 
another party, who is making use of it for post-card selling, 
which has stopped all my sale for the original copies, and which 
I was having 2 good sale for. Now I thought if I copyrighted 
this at once, and after it is entered at Stationers’ Hall, I should 
be perfectly within my rights to stop the sale of these cards, is 
this right?” In reply: This is a question we cannot answer 


with certainty, but we think it probable that you can stop the 
sale. You should have made the picture copyright before you 
sold the right to reproduce, and also have stipulated that the 


Conovrine Prorocrapxs.—J. J. 8. asks : 


picture should ouly be reproduced in the paper. We shou 
advise you to consult a solicitor well versed in copyright law, 
(Gb) Will you kindly givey 
the title of a good work on miniature painting, tinting phot 
graphs, and possibly including finishing enlargements? The 
is a book published by a firm of artists’ colourmen in Londe 
“The Art of Miniature Painting and Colouring Photograph 
but it was published a great many years ago, and refers on 
o colouring silver prints. No doubt there is something mu 
more up to date. (2) A'so, if the question is admissible, is the 
any method of making an enlargement from a photograph. 
paper or canvas except the plan of dividing into squares, 
he priaciple used by engravers?” In reply: (1) The w 
referred to is published by Newman and Co., Soho Square. “ 
of Photographic Painting,” by A. H. Bool, is a more mod 
work. (2) Enlargements are made on paper by the brom 
and on paper or canvas by the carbon process. 
Coryrng-Lens.—C. Marsuarz asks: “ (1) May I have your advice 
che Fallon ing: I wish to make « lantern slide from some print 
matter, wich § is done in blue ink on white paper, but not ye 
clean paper. I have tried with ordinary plates but cannot 
density, end at the same time contrast in the negative, 
blue printed matter seems to have nearly the same eftect on 
plate as the white paper. How should I proceed with above 
get a good negative? (2) I understand that a lens with a 
number of open or reflecting surfaces is slower than it woul 
if it could be made solid with only two surfaces. If that is so 
T right in thinking that in using a colour screen or filter clos 
the lens, I am adding two more surfaces to the lens, which 
cause a loss of light, which ought to be allowed for, as well 
the loss caused by the colour of filter.” In reply: (1) This 
somewhat difficult subject that you have to deal with. We sh 
advise you to try orthochromatic plates with a yellow set 
(2) This is, theoretically, correct, but it may be neglecte 
practice, as the loss of light is so very little. 
Liguting Srupro.—Consrant Reaper says: “ (1) I am thinkin 
opening a studio near here, but am in some difficulty about 
lighting, as I can only get top-light. Is there any kin 
reflector I can use to give the desired effect; also, what g 
would you advise me to use. 
so as to give you some idea of the position and size of buil 
Would covering the side-walls with some white materia help, 
by using a large mirror as reflector help matters? (2) Do. 
think I could take sitters satisfactorily at night ny gas light 
advertised, or would you recommend electric light; if so, ¢ 
you kindly advise on any good outfit?” In reply: (1) 
portraits can be taken in such a studio as is shown in 
sketch, but, as it is so short, it will be somewhat difficul 
work. Better have clear glass, and the side-walls of a 
colour. White screens to use as reflectors will be necess 
(2) We do not know the light mentioned. The electric ligh 
preferable to gas for portraiture. See the advertisement 
Messrs. Adamson in the advertising columns of the Journal, 


Notice TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received SU 
‘o the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are ise 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appear 
the text portion of the paper. ' ; 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


Metropolitan The well-known firm of metallurgists in 


piconda. 


Hatton Garden, Messrs. Johnson, Mat- 


ey and Co., have, for a quarter of a century past, cealt 


ith large quantities 


of ore in the extraction of uranium, 


1d the waste has been thrown away, and now probably 


3s buried 
wis of London. 


in countless dustheaps deposited in various 
It is credibly stated that this waste con- 


ins appreciable quantities of radium, and as this element, 
. account of the embargo laid upon the export from 
ustria of the pitch-blende, from which it has been ex- 
acted, is worth something like a quarter of a million 
vereigns a pound; it is not difficult to imagine the heart 


archings consequen 
e lost uranium waste. 


upon the discovery of the value of 
That a newspaper has hidden a 


ousand pounds just below the surface of the soil some- 


vere in London, to 


ems a mere trifle compared with the 
alth beyond the dreams of 


become the possession of the finder, 


radium store of 


avarice. We are afraid, 


wever, that the thousand pounds’ worth of hidden discs 
e more likely to be found than the priceless hoard of 


dium. 
* 


idium at 
th and in 
rnwall. 


* 


The people of Bath have likewise suf- 
fered a radium disappointment. London’s 
store is lost, that of Bath is found; but 


en found it is discovered to be in such small quantities 


as not to pay for extraction. We have learnt how radium 
converts itself, or a portion of itself, into helium, and as 
helium has been found in gas issuing from the Bath 
waters, it was natural to suppose that radium might be 
there or thereabouts. The Hon. R. J. Strutt, son of 
Lord Rayleigh, has examined the deposits left by the 
waters of the hot springs, and has been able to discover 
the presence of radium; but, unfortunately for the newly- 
raised hopes of the inhabitants of this ancient city, the 
cost of extraction would exceed the value of the radium 
that could be extracted. It is probable that whatever 
eventually may be found to be the value of this marvel of 
modern science in photographic practice, so keen is the 
search for it that sooner or later fresh sources of supply 
will be discovered, and the latest news in this direction 
is that we may possibly find our own country to be in 
possession of the necessary deposits of ore. According to 
the “Cornish Guardian” we may have it from Coombe 
Farm, near St. Stephen, in Bramwell; for some examples 
of ore have been sent to “an eminent scientist on the 
Continent ” who was greatly struck by their sterling value, 
and since then the surveyors have been making further 
tests. The Cornish mines have for years past been known 
to hold uranium which, as our readers are aware, has been 
the primary source of radium so far. 
* % * 


Photographs in We have received from Germany a con- 
Natural Colourssiderable amount of literature “descrip- 
tive of a process of photography in natural colours, which 
is, to say the least of it, interesting and somewhat curious. 
The basis of the process is the well-known carbon or 
pigment process, and paper is prepared with three films, 
she top containing a blue pigment, the middle one a 
green, and the lowest a red pigment. This tissue is ex- 
posed under an ordinary negative, and then developed in 
he ordinary way, the result being a print in colours. The 
explanation of the process is that, assuming we have taken 
a landscape, the blue sky would act most, and give, there- 
ore, most density in the negative; therefore the least 
light would reach the compound carbon tissue, so that the 
underlying green and red films would dissolve away and 
eave only the blue. The green of the trees would act 
less, give less density, and allow more light to pass; hence 
the blue and green films would be rendered insoluble, and 
she red would wash away, leaving green. Red objects 
would act least or not at all, and hence the light would 
pass through all three films, and the red be reproduced. 
Thus far the official description. It is obvious that there 
are one or two very serious practical and theoretical objec- 
tions, which personally we do not see any way out of. In 
the first place, no red and green pigments can make a 
yellow; hence a fourth film of yellow would have to be 
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provided, or this would have to take the place ot the 
green film. Absolute opacity of each individual film is also 
a sine qua non, or otherwise there would be no pure colour, 
but only smutty or secondary tints, because, for instance, 
if the red film were not opaque, the green underlying it 
would show through. Again, how is white to be repro- 
duced, unless absolute and impenetrable opacity is obtained 
in the negative? Moreover, it is obvious that correct 
exposure would be essential, and if a colour-sensitive plate 
were used, the composition of the positive film would have 
to be altered. On paper the process reads well, but it 
will, we are afraid, join the many other processes which 
have been advanced and found useless. 


% *% * 
Patent — The weekly journal issued by the Patent 
pad gina Office shows that the number of patents 
in i 


applied for during the year just ended 
amounted to no less than 28,818. Our “Patent News” column 
week by week has shown that photography contributed very 
liberally towards the above number. Fer example, no less 
than forty-five applications for patents in connection with 
photography were made during the month of December 
alone. It is not a little interesting to compare the numbers 
of patents being applied for relating directly to photo- 
graphy at the present time, when it would seem there was 
little scope left for real invention, and the numbers in the 
past, when new discoveries and fresh inventions were being 
continually made. If we take the five years, 1849-54, during 
which years great improvements were made both in connec- 
tion with processes and apparatus, including the invention 
of the wet-collodion process, which, by the way, was not 
patented, we find that only 32 patents all told were applied 
for in the five years. In the month of December last, as we 
have just said, there were 45 applications relating to photo- 
graphy. What a contrast! Seeing this great difference 
between past and present, one is rather inclined to specu- 
late as to whether the larger proportion of the patents now 
taken in connection with photography are really valid 
should they have to be contested in the Law Courts. We 
have a strong opinion on the subject ourselves. Another 
point for speculation is what proportion of the photo- 
graphic patents repay the patentees the costs for the 
stamps, small though they be. It is surprising that so 
many persons, when they fancy they have discovered or 
invented something new, rush to the Patent Office without 
considering whether the patent when obtained is of any 
commercial value whatever, valid though it may be. 
Although so many patents are annually applied for and 


provisional protection granted, it does not follow that 


anything like the number will be completed, for they cer- 
tainly will not. A very large proportion of them will be 


abandoned at the initial stage, and the complete specifica- 


tion never lodged. At one time provisional specifications 


used to be published, even if the patent were not com- 


pleted ; now they are not, and one has no means of learning 
any details of what the provisional protection was granted 


for. 
* * * 


Adulterated 
Chemicals. 


A case of considerable interest to users 
of the “ pyro-soda” developer was dealt 


with, under the Merchandise Marks Act, at the Mansion 


House Police-court on Friday last. A firm were prosecuted 
for selling with a false trade description goods called soda 
crystals. Soda crystals, is may be mentioned, are what is 
known as the washing soda of commerce, which is carbo- 
nate of soda with the water of crystallisation. 


manufacture of the soda crystals it was explained to the 
court that in order to make the crystals less sticky, so that 


In the 


they could be crushed and put into the drying machin 
more conveniently, a very small percentage of sulphate 0 
soda is added. This addition in honest manufactur 
never exceeded 2 per cent., and in some cases was evel 
less than that. A practice has grown up of late, it wa 
stated, of adulterating soda erystals—carbonate of soda— 
with sulphate of soda—Glauber’s salt. The difference ij 
the price of the two salts is great, the price of soda crystal 
being some £4 10s. a ton, while the sulphate of soda ij 
but £1 16s. per ton. An analysis showed that the stuff sol 
by the defendants, instead of containing 98 or 99 per cent 
of carbonate of soda, contained only 9 or 10 per cent. of i 
and not less than 91 per cent. of Glauber’s salt in the fom 
of crystals. In the end, as the defendants had pleade 
guilty, the Lord Mayor, as the prosecution did not pres 
for a heavy penalty, only imposed a penalty of 8 
on each of the six summonses—£30 in all. Now, man, 
photographers who use pyro-soda as a developer us 
common washing soda; indeed, some plate makers in thei 
formule give common washing soda as the material t 
employ, and this is usually obtained from the neare 
oilshop. Hence, it is easy to conceive, if a photographe 
were supplied with “washing soda,” such as that referre 
to above, what the result would be. If he were one wh 
habitually used the pyro-soda developer he would at one 
know what was wrong. Not so, however, in the case 
one used to pyro-ammonia, and who tried the so 
developer for, perhaps, the first time: he would at oni 
condemn it as being useless. In the case of a beginn 
in photography being supplied with such a sample 
washing soda, one can well imagine what his trouble wo 
be and his difficulty of getting out of it, or, at least, ase 
taining the cause. Washing soda containing 90 per ceni 
or over, of sulphate of soda, instead of acting as an accel 
rator in the developer, would practically act as a retarde 
Seeing from the evidence adduced at the Mansion Hous 
Police-court last week the extent to which soda crystals- 
the washing soda of the oilshop—are often adultarsl 
" 


should advise that only the pure carbonate of soda 
employed, and that the oilshop article—for fear of i 


supplied by the dealers in photographic materials - 


having been sophisticated by its manufacturers— 
eschewed. 

% * * 
The Iris The iris diaphragm no doubt appears 
Diaphragm. so many photographers of the pres@ 


day as such an essential and constituent part of a le 
that they will scarcely understand that its general empl 
ment is, in comparison, quite a modern addition. q 
old-time photographer was content with a stop placed 
front of his lens—a cumbrous short tube, with a partial 
closed end, with the maximum aperture, smaller d 
phragms being flat sheets of metal, pierced with cireul 
openings of diminishing size, and kept in situ by mea 
of the tube-stop pushed against them. Then came a V 
improvement in the portrait type of lens, the diaphrag) 
being inserted in the lens tube, between the anterior @ 
posterior combinations, by means of a bulky arrangemeé) 
like a shallow box, which again was displaced in favo 
of the arrangement still in use at the present day—a mél 
saw-cut in the tube, extending almost to half-way throug! 
and protected from ‘the entry of light by two annul 
securely fastened interiorly on each side of the slit, i 
between which the thin metal diaphragm is made to slid 
The arrangement, called after its inventor, being know 
to this day as the Waterhouse diaphragm. An inno 
of great convenience with lenses worked at an apertwl 
that would now be considered small was familiarised 1 
this country by the Portable Symmetrical, made by Ros 
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the set of Waterhouse stops being replaced by a single 
revolving disc of metal, pierced with the requisite aper- 
tures, and so arranged that as the dise was turned, each 
aperture was brought in succession exactly in the axis 
of the lens. This “wheel diaphragm” has been largely 
displaced by the “iris diaphragm” with regard to the 
invention of which there may be some controversy. A 
paragraph in “Nature” of December Jlst last, referring 
to the death of Mr. John Henry Brown, of Hove, says 
his death “ recalls the little-known fact that, as the inven- 
tor of the iris diaphragm, he has laid the scientific world 
under a considerable obligation.” A communication from 
Dr. Hollis of that town is quoted, and speaks of Mr. Brown 
taking his home-made model to Smith and Beck, the well- 
known firm of opticians in Cornhill “in the early 
*seventies.” ‘Great minds think alike,” and here appears 
to be an instance. We do not doubt for an instant that 
Mr. Brown’s invention was original (we are not told 
whether it referred to microscopic or photographic lenses, 
probably the former, as we believe the Messrs. Beck did 
not manufacture photographic lenses at that time), but 
that the iris diaphragm had been in existence some years 
before the time stated is certain. We cannot give, at the 
moment, a reference to any printed description, but an 
old and well-known contributor informs us that somewhere 
about 1865 he was shown by a Liverpool photographer 
named Vogel a foreign made portrait lens with an iris 
diaphragm. It would be interesting to ascertain the age 
and genesis of that lens. 


> 


RADIO ACTIVITY. 


Ir is highly probable that many mysterious appearances 
upon photographic plates which have perplexed many 
workers will now be satisfactorily accounted for. Again 
and again have we had inquiries as to the meaning of 
certain markings which have come unbidden upon the 
sensitive surface, and too often, we fear, has our surmise 
as to their origin given little satisfaction to the querist. 
But now that radio-activity is recognised as such a common 
quality, and is being investigated by so many students of 
science, we may hope that many occurrences, for which no 
good explanation has been forthcoming, will have light 
thrown upon them. 

Nearly thirty years ago, when Mr. Kennett was selling 
‘to a few amateurs gelatine emulsion in the form of “ pel- 
licle,” with which they could coat their own plates, he 
warned his customers not to keep the unexposed plates in 
pine boxes, unless the interior of the receptacles were 
first coated with spirit varnish, for there was some emana- 
tion from the wood which spoilt them. Long after this, 
when the prejudice of the professionals had been overcome, 
and gelatine plates became necessary to all workers, it 
was discovered by many that a plate left in a dark back 
for any long time would become impressed with a complete 
picture of the wooden shutter in front of it, and of the 
leather hinge with which it was furnished. We may surely 
regard these as among the first observations of radio- 
activity, although at that date the term had not been 
invented. 


But we can go back still further to some experiments 
recorded by M. Niépce de St. Victor,* which, although 
not of exactly the same kind, have a distinct bearing upon 
the subject. He had, of course, no dry plates to play 
with, and the fact that he obtained evidence of action upon 


* Comptes-Rendus, 1857, et seq. 


slow chloride of silver paper makes his experiments the 
more remarkable. They were devoted almost entirely to. 
the light-giving power of different bodies after they have 
been insolated—i.e., exposed for some time to the action 
of the sunlight. 

First, he records that if an engraving be exposed for 
some time to sunlight, and afterwards placed in the dark 
in contact with chloride paper, an impression of the picture 
is produced in a very short time on the paper. After this 
he tried such different substances as white porcelain with 
black figures, linen, wood, marble, cardboard, etc., and 
every time he succeeded in getting an image on the paper. 
He also succeeded in “bottling up light” as he expressed’ 
it—that is to say, he insolated a substance, shut it up in 
a dark tube, sealed up the tube for a week or more, and 
then, in the dark, placed sensitive paper against its orifice, 
with the result that he obtained an impression of the open- 
ing of the tube in a very short time. It is interesting to 
note that the substance insolated was a sheet of card- 
board, which had been treated with a solution of tartaric 
acid, or a salt of uranium. This cardboard was rolled up 
so as to form a lining for the tin tube. 

It will be recalled to the memory here that Becquerel, 
in his far more recent experiments on the radio-activity 
of the uranium salts, first exposed them to light, and attri- 
buted their marking of a photographic plate to this insola- 
tion. He subsequently found that uranium needed no 
such preliminary treatment, but would affect a dry plate, 
although the salt employed had been made in darkness, 
and kept from all light access. It is evident that if 
M. Niepcee had had gelatine plates to experiment with he 
would have anticipated Becquerel in some of the results 
at which he arrived, with regard to uranium. This is a 
very interesting point, because the uranium observations 
led the way to the discovery of radium. 


All these early experiments and observations had beem 
half forgotten when, six years ago, just about the time 
that radium was being recognised as a new element, Dr. 
W. J. Russell gave to the world the results of a series of 
remarkable observations on “ the action exerted by certain 
metals and other substances on the photographic plate.” 
It may be thought by those with good memories that a 
paper only six years old is too familiar a thing for dis- 
cussion; but in this age of hurry, when one object of 
interest eclipses another rapidly, there must be many who 
1ave forgotten Dr. Russell’s experiments and many new-- 
comers into the photographic arena who have never heard 
of them. To us they seem to possess a new interest in 
he light of recent and current discoveries. 


Dr. Russell used for his experiments both plates and 
bromide paper, but preferred plates of the rapid kind, 
because the paper was naturally more sluggish in its 
action, and he obtained evidence of what we may now 
call radio-activity from a number of different things, both 
organic and inorganic. Possibly he was not aware of the: 
former experiments of Niépce, to which we have referred > 
at any rate, he does not seem to have mentioned them.,. 
as he probably would have done if he had known of them. 

He made experiments with many metals, placing each, 
sometimes in actual contact with, and sometimes sepa- 
rated from, the gelatine plate, in darkness for a period 
ranging from 19 to 118 hours, afterwards developing the 
plate in the usual manner. He found that magnesium was 
the most active of those he tried, and he placed the others 
approximately in the following order:—cadmium, zinc, 
nickel, aluminium, lead, bismuth, tin, cobalt, antimony.. 
He found, too, that certain alloys were exceedingly active. 
notably pewter and fusible metal, while, strange to say,, 
(eq 
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others, like German silver and brass, are inactive, while 
aluminium-bronze is only slightly active. : 

The metal experimented with must have a bright sur- 
face, and in employing zinc, Dr. Russell polished it up 
with emery-cloth or glass-paper in order to bring it into 
condition. If left in the air for a day or two, it became 
quite inactive, and the same result was brought about by 
washing its surface with dilute sulphuric acid. The 
faintest markings on the metal plate, even the scratches 
caused by the emery-cloth on the zinc, were faithfully re- 
produced on the gelatine plate. If the zine plates were 
amalgamated with mercury, the action was much in- 
tensified, and Dr. Russell was able to show a picture of 
ia skeleton leaf produced in this way by contact in dark- 
mess of only two minutes’ duration, the leaf being placed 
‘between the metal and the gelatine surface. 

There were many other interesting experiments made 
‘with metals, but we cannot afford space to refer to them. 
“One observation, however,.seems to have such a likeness 
so what we have all been reading lately of the power of 
wadium to transfer its radio-active properties to bodies 
‘which were previously quite inert, that we must allude to 
it. Dr. Russell found that pure alcohol, ether, and 
«hioreform had no effect whatever upon the plate, but 
that if any one of these liquids were shaken up with some 
turnings of bright zinc, and were allowed to stand with 
‘the zinc immersed for about four days, and the metal 
‘turnings were then removed, and the liquid filtered, it 
‘would become active. Even if distilled, the volatile fluid 
so treated with metallic turnings would not altogether 
dose its property of affecting the gelatine surface. Several 
liquids could be made active in this way, but others, such 
as benzine, and petroleum spirit, were quite inert. 

Quite as curious were the experiments made with various 
‘organic solids, and perhaps the most interesting to photo- 
graphers were those recorded of printing-ink. Many 
‘amateur workers have found to their dismay that an 
‘exposed plate wrapped in newspaper, will, when developed, 
exhibit a very perfect reproduction of the type matter. 
‘This is due to the activity of the linseed-oil and of the 
turpentine with which the ink is prepared. The terpenes 
are all remarkably active, and so are most of the vegetable 
oils—with the exception of olive oil, which is almost in- 
active. Copal, in the form of varnish, is very active ; 
whilst gum arabic is inert. 

We are reminded of the behaviour of the X-rays when 
‘we read that the emanation from the various bodies and 
‘liquids tested by Dr. Russell will pass through paper, 
celluloid, collodion, gutta-percha, gold-beaters’ skin, yege- 
table and animal parchment, besides a number of other 
things. 

With regard to the action of wood, either in plate-boxes 
‘or in dark backs, upon gelatine plates, Dr. Russell’s ey- 
periments show that most kinds of wood will leave a record 
if left for even a short time in contact with the plate. And 
it does not seem to matter much if the wood be new or 
‘old. One specimen he showed in which all the grain 
markings were transferred to a plate from a block of oak, 
‘which had been kept in a dry room for about 100 years. 

Details of all Dr. Russell's experiments will be found 
recorded in the proceedings of the Royal Society, and in 
the light of recent events they will be referred to with 
renewed interest by many. Whatever be the ultimate 
explanation of the effects recorded, it must be admitted by 
‘all that the gelatine plate is a most Sensitive detector of 
radio-activity—as sensitive perhaps in this way as the tele- 
‘phone has proved to be in the recognition of currents of 
‘electricity which would, without its aid, have quite 
escaped observation. 


THE PYRO AND PYRO-SODA DEVELOPER, 


A CORRESPONDENT has asked, with regard to our statemen{ 
hat “it is not difficult to remove green fog without injur 
ing the quality of the negative,” “how to do it?” “We 
are inclined to reply by an hibernicism, and say, “ preven. 
ion; ” do not use a plate that gives green fog, or, having 
stock of such plates, do not use ammonia. But as we know 
many workers are wedded to pyro-ammonia, we may say 
hat a very weak solution—about one per cent. of ferri. 
cyanide of potassium applied with a pledget of cotton wool 
will work wonders ; if the stain be very pronounced, it will 
be desirable to mix a little hypo solution with the ferri: 
cyanide, to make a dilute Howard-Farmer solution in fact, 
aking great care not to hurry the matter by using toc 
strong a solution. 

Notwithstanding the well-known drawbacks to pyro asa 
developer, there is no doubt that a very strong body of 
workers prefer it and with ammonia, and especially is this 
the case where lantern slides are in question. We believe 
it to be the case that the most expert slide-makers in the 
Liverpool Amateur Society—a society which is pre 
eminently successful in lantern work generally—pin their 
faith to pyro-ammonia as a developer, with magnesium: 
light as an illuminant. Although pyrogallol and its de 
compositions have been studied by several emminent 
chemists, there is much that is obscure with regard to the 
exact chemical nature of its products when applied to an 
exposed plate. The image consists of a something beyont 
pure silver, and is dual in character, being partly com 
posed of minute opaque grains of metallic silver, and partly 
a pyro-decomposition product in the nature of a trans 
parent stain, and it is supposed that it is this latter sub- 
Stance that gives the particular quality that distinguishes 
a pyro developed negative, and which certainly gives a 
peculiar richness to lantern slides difficult to mistake by 
any of the more modern developers. There is another 
point with regard to the obscure decompositions of pyro 
which may be mentioned at this s age. It is sometimes 
asked why pyro should not be made in one-solution form 
like most of the “ quick-starting ” developers may be 
compounded: But, even if kept in well-filled bottles so as 
to exclude as much air action as possible, the plan is 
impracticable for a very simple reason. Pyro developers, 
from the moment they are made, are liable to a change 
of character, even if atmospheric air be entirely excluded 
and the colour remain unchanged. A developer mixed, 
and at once put into a bottle so as to fill it up to the 
stopper, will, at the end of twenty-four hours, and though 
unchanged in colour, take a much longer time to develop 
a plate than it does when first mixed. It acts like a 
once-used developer, and gradually becomes valueless. 
There is, however, one exception to this rule, and that 
is when the “pinnakol salt N” is made to take the place 
of the ordinary alkali. A one-solution developer may be 
so made which will keep in good condition for months, 
and even when greatly discoloured, will be found to give 
unstained negatives. 

We now pass on to the one gre 
a developer—its excessive readine 
We do believe that, were it not for this especial charac- 
teristic, pyro would be used to the virtual exclusion of 
every other developing agent. 
to use it and have but slight stains produced; but it is 
next to impossible 4 f 
round their base, thorou 
dipped in iodine solution, 


at objection to pyro as 
Ss to stain the fingers. 


Of course, much, if not all, | 
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of time is involved in doing this, few care to go to so 
much trouble. In actual practice the best plan to adopt 
to avoid this staining is the simple one of continually 
dipping the fingers in clean water before and after con- 
tact with the developer, and, as a matter of comfort, occa- 
sionally wiping them on a towel. There is a certain 
amount of absorption or penetration of the cuticle by the 
pyro solution, and if the hands be saturated, as it were, with 
water previous to immersion, it is evident that less pyro 
would be absorbed than would be the case with a perfectly 
dry skin, and in practice this theoretical idea is found to 
work. Indeed, it is surprising how many plates can be 
handled and developed with little or no finger-staining when 
this simple precaution is taken. As to the laving the fingers 
with water for a moment or two after pyro solution has 
touched them, it is obviously desirable, even as a matter 
of personal comfort, for the alkali alone of the developer 
has a disagreeable action on the skin when it is subjected 
to it for any long time. Here, again, we have a pre- 
ventive, rather than a curative, process. As to curing— 
ie, getting rid of the stains with or without the above 
precautionary measures being taken, there have been 
scores of remedies propounded; but the simplest and most 
efficient is the use of solution of bleaching powder—the so- 
called “chloride of lime”; but to obtain its utmost effi- 
ciency, a little hydrochloric acid should be added; the 
efficiency of action is then greatly exalted. Referring 
again to the least known addition to pyro for developing 
purposes, the pinnakol salt, we may say that it is stated 
that, with its use, staining of the fingers does not take 
place. Should this prove correct, we predict a great 
popularity for this at present little-known addition to 
materia photographica. We will concluje hy an ampunca- 
tion of our formula for a pyro-soda devaloper, by giving 
details for compounding stock solutions. Fhe pyro suhe 
tion, usually termed No. 1, may be made by diszslving an 
ounce of pyro in 20 per cent. of sulphite of soda, adding 
about a drachm of citric acid, and making the bulk up 
to a pint. This gives a 5 per cent. solution. The alkali 
solution (No. 2) may conveniently be made by the Win- 
chester quart at a time, and is practically permanent in 
well-stoppered bottles. This quantity, when made as we 
will explain, is only a little more than is required for 
an ounce of pyro. Half a pound each of carbonate of 
soda crystals and of sulphite of soda, are dissolved (most 
conveniently in hot water), and the, bottle filled up to 
the shoulder, the measure being then at a rough calcula- 
tion about 80 ounces, thus giving a solution with 10 per 
cent. of alkali. If, through hardness of the water, a precipi- 
tate occurs, it will fall to the bottom in about a day, and 
filtering be avoided. To compound a developer (just 
before use), the pyro and carbonate of soda solutions 
should be mixed in the proportion of 1 and 3, and then 
water equal in bulk to the combined solutions added. 
Bromide may be added or not, according to the plate in 
use. This will give a developer with 3 grains of pyro, 
18 grains of soda, and 30 grains of sulphite to the ounce— 
a useful, workable, easily-mixed formula, applicable to a 
wide range of plates. 


+> 


By the death of Mr. Joseph Bell, which occurred on the 5th inst., at 
Liverpool, there has passed away the head of two well-known Liverpool 
firms. As the proprietor of the business of Bell and Son, french 
polishers, and that of Brown, Barnes, and Bell, photographers, Bold 
Street, the late Mr. Bell enjoyed the esteem of a wide circle of friends 
and patrons, the collection of photographs at the Bold Street house 
embracing nearly all the leading people of Liverpool and district for 
over a generation.—* Liverpool Mercury.” 
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MAINLY ABOUT FOLK. 

By tHe AMATEUR OFTICIAN. 
Ir is pleasant to be able to report a fair amount of business at 
this season of the year. J cannot say anything about the Christ- 
mas card as such, but I do know that the amateur goes in more 
largely than ever for prints from his own negatives, which he 
mounts, for the most part, in a very tasteful manner, aided in 
this direction by the mount manufacturers, of course. It is not 
possible to ignore some of these productions—the very evident 
artistic ability displayed, skilfully and carefully-chosen ‘sub- 
jects admirably suited to the purpose, in size, form, and colour, 
these appear to be the rule. It is curious to note how often 
these little photographic bits appear from altogether unexpected 
quarters. I have sold plates and paper for some years to an 
amateur without by any chance ever seeing a sample of his 
work; nobody knows anything about him; he belongs to no 
society; and whether he is an expert or a mere waster is a 
big uncertainty ; when suddenly he turns up with a few nega- 
tives for enlargement, and I see something which gives un- 
alloyed pleasure. I begin now to look out at Christmas time 
for surprises of this kind, for there are many modest, silent, 
unassuming young fellows about with cameras who have a real 
genius for the art. 


Some time ago, in these notes, I mentioned the fact that dry 
batteries for electric bells, etc., can be rejuvenated by making 
perforations in the zinc casing, and soaking in a solution of 
chloride of ammonium or zinc. The matter is referred to 
again because it is interesting to mention the fact that a set of 
these batteries, treated as described five months ago, at time 
of writing, are working vigorously, and show not the smallest 
sign of giving out. By the way, a big firm of cash chemists 
are selling thousands of those pocket flash-lamps which are 
useful, inter alia, not only to the man who has been working 
late and finds it difficult to discover the number of his house 
and the exact spot in which to insert his latch-key, but also to 
the photographer in search of a novelty. My customers tell me 
they use these for a variety of purposes; one as a convenient 
illuminant in exposing lantern plates; another, when photo- 
graphing an engineering model, found one of these lamps very 
useful to throw a beam of light over the dark portions of the 
same during the exposure of the plate; while a third, kaving 
tied up his lamp in a piece of red tissue paper, by the illumina- 


tion thus provided developed some plates. 


Mr. Martin: Duncan’s article on X-rays serves a very useful 
purpose; at the same time, you may talk about the delights of 
radiography, and the experimental interests of the electrical phe- 
nomena of Hertz rays, and wireless telegraphy, etc., till all is 
cerulean, but it is only on very rare occasions that you will 
find the client willing to part with £40 or £50, which would 
be about the price of a set of apparatus ready-made, suitable for 
experiment and demonstration. There are plenty of amateurs 
who enthuse on such matters provided they are not put to any 
personal inconvenience or called upon to pay for the pleasure. 
The enthusiasm which impels a man to sacrifice his “bike,” 
limit his wardrobe, or at the least weed out his collection of 
apparatus, which in itself is a painful process, in order to 
find the requisite specie for further outlay, is, unfortunately, 
rare. In times “lang syne” I pinched myself all round in 
order to be able to own a particular set of lenses; a time 
when, as now, for that matter, you could spend £50 on the 
optical part of your apparatus, and not see very much for 
your money. But certain lenses by certain makers were the 
rule in our particular society, and there was also the requisite 
enthusiasm, and the encouraging results. But for pure fascina- 
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tion and the impelling influence which makes a man do odd 
things in order to get on with his hobby, give me electrical 
work, frictional apparatus and coil-making (in itself an absorb- 
ing pursuit), and the class of work which keeps one in the wake, 
no matter how far behind, of Professor Oliver Lodge, Testa, 
and Marconi. What about that grand old amateur, James 
Bowman Lindsay? It is amazing what he accomplished be- 
tween, say, the years 1830 and 1860, on a beggarly salary of 
£50.a year! We read that “all his life he must have pinched 
himself to the utmost limits in order to purchase materials 
for his numerous experiments. He worked and worked alone, 
on the borders of starvation, in one room—all he could afford.” 
Experiments in electric lighting, wireless telegraphy, and, 
doubtless, all the work incidental to the period when the 
“Rhumkorff coil” was comparatively new. 


“Some of Lindsay’s experiments” (I read) “were made in 
the presence of two friends, one of whom says that Lindsay 
would station them on one side of the Tay, requesting them 
to watch carefully the magnetic needle he had placed in posi- 
tion, and to note how it moved. He would then insert his plates 
in the water on their side of the river, and crossing over to the 
opposite side, would complete his arrangements. His battery, 
containing twenty-four Bunsen cells, would be set in action. 
Later on Lindsay would return and question them eagerly as 
to. the behaviour of the needle. The different movements to 
the right and left would be noted, and, on comparing them 
with the messages he had sent from the other side he was per- 
fectly satisfied he had accomplished telegraphy without continu- 
ous wires. He would then return to his little room as happy 
as possible. It is comforting to know that the studious Lindsay, 
with all his poverty, got some satisfaction and joy in this life. 
Nowadays we can purchase batteries and wire, and all electrical 
appliances, at a moderate cost, and every detail ready for im- 
mediate service. Not so in Lindsay’s day. He had to make 
up his cells, and possibly to coat and otherwise insulate his 
wires.” He had to make his own intensity coils, one of which, 
we read, measured 44 ft. lonz, and contained five miles of wire. 
The. author continues: “Think of it! Think of the cost, and 
where the money was to come from. Think of the patience of 
the man with primitive and limited appliances. The modern 
experimenter in electricity has no difficulties compared with 
those combated by Lindsay. Besides, in Lindsay’s case, more 
wire, more acids, more metals, meant less food, less new clothes, 
less comforts of all kinds.” 


I have just overhauled a set of three whole-plate double 
dark slides which, last summer, performed in an erratic way, 
that is to say, one or other on occasions, when presumably the 
light was particularly strong, turned out a plate “foggy” here 
and there, by reason of entrance of the light at some part 
which certainly should have been secure. Glancing along the 
edges where the two halves of the slide come together, it was 
clear that at certain places there was space sufficient to allow 
of the entrance of a piece of thin note-paper. The slides were 
doctored up as follows :—Firstly, mark with a pencil the parts 
where the slides were mechanically imperfect; next make a 
little thin glue of the best quality, to which should be added 
a few grains of powdered bichromate of potash; apply to the 
parts marked, the slide being open upon the bench, a thin 
coating of the hot glue, and before this has time to set, sift 
over it some fine sawdust, which, settling down and drying 
hard, fills up the uneven surface. By means of a rasp and 
sandpaper bring the surface up level or otherwise make a 
perfect fit with the opposing half. 


ee 


The uncertainty with regard to the letter “i” is always 
amusing. A smart young man invariably asks for hamidol 
or hi-konogen ; another usually calls. “hypo” “ipo”! I have, 
I may say, a reputation amongst a circle of friends ag an 
authority upon minor ailments and remedies. It is, therefore, 
a very ordinary circumstance, when packing up some dry 
plates, to have to listen to various details concerning the 
state of health of Tom, Dick, or Harry. An exceedingly 
pleasant lady customer of mine, who has a habit now and 


then of misplacing the “h,” was in the other day, and, when — 


I inquired after little Mary, she said, “Not at all well, 
Mr. O., just now, she has been over-heating herself.” This 
was a bit of a puzzle. Did she mean over-eating? I concluded 
so, and sympathised in the usual manner. I have one “ igh 
and ’orty” customer, who generally asks for para-amid-o-phe- 
nol, which reminds me of a certain pharmacist in the North, 
a small man with a big side on him. The gentleman was 
opening a debate on “Cocaine,” which he pronounced—ag of 
course he had a perfect right to do—“ Ko-ka-i-nee.” The con- 
stant repetition of the word in the course of a discussion cover- 
ing an hour or so, was a weariness to the flesh, the only re- 
viving feature being that the gentleman now and then called 
it “Ko-ka-hine”! At such times a touch of joy would pass. 
over the faces of the younger of the members present, and much 
would be forgiven. In my apprenticeship days a colleague 
distinguished himself in a similar way. He was a member of 
the local Amateur Dramatic Society, and had been cast for a, 
part—two lines—in the production then being rehearsed. He 
was up early and late, practising his lines before the glass. I 
cannot remember the exact words, but he had to walk on as 
a footman, and announce the arrival of something or other 
with an “h” to it, or rather, to be exact, a word to which am 
aspirate can easily be applied. We, who knew our friend’s 
little failing, watched the performance on the great night with 
consuming interest. The fatal moment arrived. The side: 
door O.P., or wherever it is, opened, and in stalked, with the 
“hair of a hemperor,” our amateur. All the weeks of pre- 
paration had gone for nothing: “My lord, Sir Hedward waits 
below,” brought a part of the house down with screams of 
delight, oft repeated and never forgotten. 


— 


EVERYONE who has seen pretty Miss Marie Studholme, of the Gaiety 
Theatre, and everyone who has seen her portraits (says a contemporary) 
have been compelled to admire her pretty teeth. Someone has admired? 
them so much that they were used in an advertisement, and now some- 
one has apologised for so doing, ; 
“Standard” as follows: —I do hereby humbly and sinczrely apologise 
to Miss Marie Studholme for having wrongfully and without her- 
authority used her portrait for advertising purposes, in a manner 
caleulated to induce persons to erroneously ‘believe that certain of her 
front teeth are missing and have been replaced by false ones, and I 
admit that the advertisement so issued by me % libellous, and I 
authorise the said Marie Studholme to insert this apology, at my 
expense, in such public newspaper or newspapers as she may select.” 

“Science” states that the following Bill has been introduced into 
the United States House of Representatives and referred to the com- 
mittee on coinage, weights, and measures :—“Be it enacted by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States of” 
America in Congress essembled, that on and after the first day of 
January, nineteen hundred and five, all the Departments of the: 
Government of the United States, in the transaction of all business: 
requiring the use of weight and Measurement, except in completing the: 
survey of public lands, shall employ and use only the weights and’ 
measures of the metric system; and on and after the first day off 
January, nineteen hundred and six, the weights and measures of the 


metric system shall be the legal standard weights and measures of and 
in the United States.” 


the apology appearing in the 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF TRICOLOUR FILTERS. 
Paper read before the Optical Society, December 17th. 
Lean 
AurHoucH a great deal of theoretical work has been advanced 
upon the subject of the filter curves of tricolour filters em- 
ployed for taking the negatives of tricolour photographs, there 
seems to be still a considerable difference of opinion on the 
subject. Examination of the filters at present on the market 
seems to point to the fact that too little attention is given to 
the point of the overlapping in the construction of such filters, 
The object of this paper is, therefore, to consider the effects of 
the overlapping and to show how this will affect the final colour 
reproduction. 

We are not here dealing with the limits of photographic 
action, either at the red end of the spectrum (which is prac- 
tically always limited by the sensitiveness of the plate), or at 
the violet end; neither are we dealing with the shape of the 
curves of photographic action, or the luminosity of the various 
In passing, we should note that the curve 
of photographic action never corresponds with the visual effect, 
and the range of gradation which even the best dry plate 
will record is less than the eye can perceive. 

One effect of this compression of the scale of gradation is 
to make the curve of photographic action steeper than the visual 
at the places where the filters absorb, and this, combined with 
the fact that the dyes generally used in making the filters have 
themselves abrupt absorptions, tends to prevent any gradual 
shading off at the limits of the filter records. This steepness 
is, moreover, enhanced in making the necessary chromated gela- 
tine reliefs for transparency and paper work. We are not now 
attempting to put forward any final definition as to what tri- 
ccouour filters should do, but merely suggesting a first step in 
their adjustment. 

We consider that there is ample justification for our doing 

this, if only from the performance of filters now on the market. 
Some workers have thought that the curves of photographic 
action given by the tricolour filters should bear some direct 
relation to the curves of the colour sensations. They would, 
therefore, have excessive overlap, and we think we shall be 
able to show that any such filters will give too great a degrada- 
tion of the reproduction colours. The only writer, as far as 
we know, who lays any stress on the amount of overlap, is 
Professor Miethe, who regulates its amount by a somewhat 
e-of-thumb method. 
In our tests upon the various fil 
have preferred to use a fairly pure spectrum rather than trust 
to the, perhaps, doubtful effects of the impure colours of any 
colour sensitometer. The use of the spectrum was further 
necessitated by our wishing to measure the region of the over- 
lapping. We consider that if any process of colour photo- 
graphy will give a fair reproduction of a spectrum, then it will 
reproduce any more complex colours well, since it reproduces 
their components, and we have taken this as the severest test 
we can apply. We believe this view is also held by Mr. F. E. 
Ives. Let here, carefully distinguish between the colour 
sensation curves, generally called “Maxwell's 
colour mixture curves. Maxwell’s curves are not, as has some- 
times been stated, curves obtained by matching each part 
‘of the spectrum by three pure monochromatic lights—these 
may be more properly called colour mixture curves (and were 
‘drawn by Maxwell)—but those usually known as “ Maxwell's 
curves” give for every point 
of the three sensations which are stimulated in the eyé, and 
which together make up the visual effect produced. : 


spectrum colours. 


ers we have examined we 


us, 


Some experimenters have taken the colour mixture curvés, - 


and others the colour sensation curves, as the basis of their 


curves,” and 


of the spectrum the relative amounts 


| 


|. tricolour process. 


theoretical filters and inks.. Whatever may eventually be found 
to be the best practical curves for the filters and their printing 
colours, we think we may state the two following fundamental 
points : 

First.—That since in any photographic process one prints 
from the parts of the negative where the light has not acted, or 
in proportion as the light has not acted, each printing colour 
should consist of white light, less the colours recorded through 
the filter. 

Second.—That the regions where the photographic records 
overlap should accord in hue with the printing colours of the 
red and blue negatives. It is with this latter point we chiefly 
wish to deal in this paper. 

It would be well, in passing, to examine a few of the defini- 
tions and. tests that have been proposed by the various ex- 
perimentalists in this subject. Sir W. Abney* states that the 
filters should follow the sensation curves and that the printing 
colours should be the exact complementaries of these, although 
in a paper before the Royal Photographic Society t he dis- 
cusses the use of inks, and, hence, filters that have abrupt 
absorptions. 

He proposes as a test for the filters, a colour sensitometer, 
in which the colours have been measured in terms of three 
monochromatic primaries; these are graded in sets so that 
each set contains a relatively equal amount of its own primary. 
A screen and plate are said to be adjusted when a photograph 
of its graded sensitometer gives uniform densities. 

Now, we consider any colour sensitometer method such as 
this likely to give misleading results, because it would answer 
with filters passing only narrow bands, whereas, as Mr. Ives has 
pointed out, such filters would not render the colours whose 
regions of maximum luminosity happen to coincide with the 
colours not recorded. Moreover, the adjustment of filters by 
such a method would give no indication as to the form of their 
curves of action, and it would appear that the intention is for 
them to be adjusted to the sensation curves. 

Mr. F. E. Ives, in the third Traill Taylor Memorial lecture, 
states :—“ That the distribution of photographic action should 
correspond to Maxwell’s colour mixture curves,” and that the 
printing colours should be antichromatic to these. 

Mr. HK. Sanger Shepherd, in the Cantor lectures of 1900, 
after discussing the use of Maxwell’s colour mixture curves, 
states that it is better for the filter records to follow Sir W. 
Abney’s sensation curves, and proposes a sensitometer similar 
to that previously described as a test. 

Mr. Howard Farmer states that it is best’ in practice to 
simply divide the spectrum into three bands, having no over- 
lap, the junctions being at about the D line and a little beyond 
the F line in the blue. 

Dr. Miethe, of Charlottenburg, has proposed the use of 
filters similar to those of Mr. Farmer, having no overlap, and 
dividing the spectrum at about 6,000 and 5,000, but states that 
these would give worthless results unless used in such a manner 
that an artificial overlap is produced by giving a second and 
shorter exposure with the next filter on the same plate. For 
itistance, for the red record, he gives exposures through both 
red and’ green filters in the ratio of perhaps 15 to 1. 

It will be seen from the above authorities that there is a 
great discordance of opinion as to what three-colour filters 
should do, and it will, therefore, be interesting to consider in 
detail how each spectrum colour may be reproduced by the 


We may divide the spectrum as far as its photographic re 
production is concerned, into five regions, that is without 
taking into account any gradual shading off of the filter records 
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red, green, or violet are recorded through their respective 
filters, and which are reproduced by the superposition of the 
printing colours in pairs. And, secondly, those which are re- 
corded through the red and green, and through the green and 
violet filters, and which are reproduced by the printing colours 
of the violet and red records alone. 

Let us suppose in Fig. 3* that our red filter and plate records 
from the beginning of the visible red I. (A 6,900) up to IT. 
(a 5,820) at the end of the yellow, and, as from this negative 
we shall print upon the regions not recorded, let us print with 
a colour which consists of the summation of all the colours 
from III. (a 5,820) to the violet end of the spectrum (a 3,970). 
The hue of the colour obtained by combining all these wave 
lengths will be a greenish-blue. 

Suppose, further, that our green record is from the beginning 
of the yellow II. (a 6,070) to the end of the blue-green IV. 
(a = 4,920), and that from this is printed on the parts not re- 
corded, i.e., on the red region I. to II. and the violet region 
IV. to V., a colour consisting of the sum of the colours from I. 
to II. and from V. to VI., this will be a crimson. 

Again, we will suppose the violet record extends from IV. 
(a 5,020), the beginning of the blue-green, to the end of the 
violet VI. a 3,970; the printing colour for this will consist 
of the remainder of the spectrum colours, viz., from the be- 
ginning of the red I. to IV., this is a yellow. 

Let us now superpose the three prints and consider the 
nature of the reproduction colours. From I. to Il. we have 
superposed the crimson and yellow, and we have to note what 
part of the incident white light will be transmitted. The yellow 
pigment will absorb the violet to which the crimson is trans- 
parent, and the crimson will absorb the green and yellow to 
which the yellow pigment is transparent; the common trans- 
parency will, therefore, be the region I. to II. Therefore, this 
region is reproduced by a uniform hue which is due to the sum 
of its own colours. This colour is a slightly impure red. 

By reference to the sensation curves, Fig. 2*, it will be seen 
that not only the red, but a little of the green sensation is 
stimulated by the shorter of the included wave lengths, but, in 
spite of this, it is a sufficiently good red for the purpose, 
because it is as pure as any red one is likely to have to 
reproduce. 

The second region II. to III. will have printed on it only 
the yellow pigment which transmits all the colours up to IV. 
2 = 5,020, and, on referring to the sensation curves, it will be 
observed that the spectrum yellow which stimulates only two 
sensations, the red and the green, is being reproduced by a 
colour, the components of which stimulate not merely the 
red and green, but also a little of the blue sensation, so that 
the spectrum yellow is reproduced with the addition, not of 
real white, but the sensation of white. 

The yellow and greenish-blue pigments are superposed from 
III. to IV., and their common transparency corresponds to the 
same region, which is a green of slightly less purity than its 
central part. The greenish-blue, which reproduces the over- 
lapping part IV. to Y., stimulates the red sensation rather 
more than do the colours of the corresponding part of the pure 
spectrum. Finally, the region V. to VI., on which is super- 
posed the crimson and greenish-blue pigments with a common 
transparency to the colours of the same region. 

We might have, by integrating the areas of the curves cut 
off by the dividing lines in Fig. 2*, found the percentage com- 
position of the*reproduction colours in terms of the sensations, 
had we thought it worth the while. It will be noticed that we 
have drawn no distinction between the blue and violet of the 
spectrum; pure violet is a colour which one has practically 
never to copy. It is thus seen that in reproducing a spectrum 


* The figures illustrating this paper will be reproduced in next weck’s JOURNAL, 
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we do so with slightly degraded colours, and, as Dr. Clay has 
pointed out, this effect is least noticeable when the degradation 
is with white. 

But we now wish to point out that this is immaterial, for 
when we come to consider the reproduction of the colours one 
meets with in nature and in pigments, this degradation with 
white in nearly all cases ceases to exist. Take, for instance, the 
reproduction of a yellow pigment. All yellow pigments trans- 
mit or reflect the red, yellow, and green of the spectrum, 
and some even a little violet, that is to say, they are already 


equivalent to a spectrum yellow diluted with white, and are, 


therefore, as impure as the colour with which they are imitated. 

There are few greens to be met with whose spectra do nob 
extend over a greater range than from a 5,820 to ~ 5,020, and 
so in their reproduction by the above system there is no addi- 
tion to their impurity. One might cite many cases, but the 
whole point turns on the fact that although one may turn to 
the spectrum as a test, one does not in practice have to repro- 
duce pure spectrum colours. 

Considered from the point of view of the aforementioned 
treatment, the tricolour process by negative synthesis would 
appear to depend only indirectly upon the tricolour theory of 
vision, for the colours are approximately at least imitated inde- 
pendently of the mechanism of vision. It appears from the 
foregoing that the region which is recorded through both the 
green and the red filters is reproduced in the printing colour 
of the violet record, viz., a yellow; and that the region recorded 
through both the green and violet filters is reproduced by the 
printing colour of the red record, generally a blue. 

Now, as one has, at present, to use reproduction colours which 
seldom give us what we require, we suggest that the amount 
which the red and green records fully overlap should be re- 
stricted to the region that corresponds most nearly in hue 
with the printing yellow to be used. Similarly, the completely 
overlapping region of the green and violet records should be 
confined to the part most nearly matching the blue or greenish- 
blue printing colour. We consider the overlapping should 


never exceed this, and, on the other hand, should never fall — 


far short of it. 

The gradual overlaps required by filters, based upon colour 
sensation curves, or intended to follow colour mixture curves, 
are seldom or never realised in practice. They are things which 
are talked about but seldom produced. Mr. Ives is the only 
person, as far as we know, who claims to have successfully 
used filters whose records correspond to colour mixture curves. 
We must give deference to Mr. Ives’ statements, as he is a 
practical as well as theoretical worker. But some photochrom- 
scope filters of his which we have examined only give a very 
crude approximation to colour mixture curves, and their exces- 
sive overlap is, we have found, fatal to their use for three-colour 
printing. 

There is another point which seems to have been lost sight 
of altogether, and is, moreover, an objection which has not 
as much significance if the filters have fairly abrupt absorptions. 
In all molecular phenomena, i.e., in magnetism and electric 
response to stimulus to living or non-living bodies, in phote- 
graphic action, etc., there is a period of ineffective stimulus, 
e.g., in the case of a photographic plate there is a certain mini~ 
mum amount of light action below which no deposit of silver 
occurs. 

Suppose now that by a certain exposure to a spectrum with 
suitable filter and plate, one obtained a silver deposit whose 
density corresponded to, say, the red colour mixture curve; 
if we gave any other exposure, then the shape of the curve 
ought to remain the same (except, perhaps, with great over 
exposure, when in any case all’ parts would tend to reach their 
maximum limit of density). But this would not he so, om 
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reducing the exposure, the less dense parts would lose their 
density too rapidly and soon become clear glass while there was 
still a good deposit in the densest part. Fig. 4 shows what 
ought to occur on varying the exposure from the original, and 
Fig. 5* what does actually occur. 

This shows that colour mixture and sensation curve filters 
«ill only work as they are intended to do when all parts of the 
subject to be copied have the same brightness. It is probably 
due to the maxima only having acted in some parts of the 
picture that the previous example shown was not worse han 
it is. Of course, this argument applies to all filters only in 
greatly varying degrce, but filters having marked maxima 
will act differently in copying light or dark colours. 

In view of the rapid growth of the application of tricolour, 
especially to photomechanical processes, it is a matter of com- 
mercial importance as well as of theoretical interest to know 
what one wants, even very approximately, in the construction 
of the filters and the selection of inks. So confusing is the 
present state of affairs that few tricolour operators in the 
process trade have any idea of what they require, and they 
are guided by rule of thumb considerations only. 

PART 

We have examined several sets of commercial and recom- 
mended filters, by reproducing a fairly pure spectrum with 
them. The regions of the spectrum recorded through them, 
and also the approximate distribution of the colours in the 
reproductions, are given in the two tables accompanying this 
paper. 

The reproductions of the spectrum we are about to show were 
made with superposed gelatine reliefs, dyed with erythrosine, 
brilliant yellow, and fast green (blue shade). The peculiarities 
of the reproductions made by means of the various filters are 
as follows :— 


* See note on page 48. 


Ives’ Kromskop Filters.—These are used with the Lumiére 
C. panchromatic plate. It must be noted that no red filter 
records the first half of the red between the beginning of the 
visible and about 6,500. ‘This is, therefore, also reproduced 
as black. The very moderate sensibility of all photographic 
plates to light of this region, allows of its use as a safe-light for 
their development in the dark-room. 

The gradual shading-off of these filter records into each other 
produces a more pleasing effect in the reproduction than the 
abrupter absorptions of the other filters. It may be assumed 
from the writings of Mr. Ives that these filters are intended 
to give in the negative photographic records such that the 
variations in the density of the silver deposit approximate 
to the colour mixture curves. 

The result of this excessive overlap is that the part which is 
reproduced as yellow, instead of being confined to the yellow 
itself, spreads as far as \ 5,500 in the green, so that the greater 
part of the green is reproduced as yellow. The overlap in the 
plue is not excessive unless a greenish-blue pigment is used for 
the printing, when the deep blue of 2% 5,000 to \ 4,750 is repro- 
duced with a greener hue than the original. 

Messrs. Farmer and Simmons’ Filters for Process Work (see 
“Photographic Journal,” June, 1901).—These are given in 
solution for use in 4 in. cells. Two blue filters are given. 
Blue filter, No. 1.—Eosin (blue shade) solution used with a 
Mawson lantern plate. This records the violet and ultra-violet 
only. Blue filter, No. 2,—Kosin and potassium chromate solu- 
tion. This cuts out the ultra-violet and part of the violet. 
Green filter.—Potassium chromate and methylene blue. This 
is used with a Lumiére A plate. The broad even band of 
colour, transmitted by this filter, allows the band of com- 
parative insensibility in the blue-green, possessed by this plate, 
to become rather marked. The result is that a little red prints 
on this part and causes a dulling of the colour. 


TABLE I.—SHOWING THE REGIONS OF THE SPECTRUM RECORDED THROUGH CERTAIN TRI-COLOUR FILTERS. 


FILTERS. RED RECORD. GREEN RECORD. VIOLET RECORD. 
f | 
Zves (Kromskop) ... ...| 6,520 to 5,250 (maximum effect! 6,300 to 4.700 (maximum effect 5,700] 5,050 to 3,800 (maximum effect 4,950 
; “ 6,480. to 5,800) to 5,250) to 4,500) 
Farmer and Simmons. ...| 6,500 to 5,700 ... = ee ...| 5,850 to 4,550 (with a minimum 5,300| No. 1, 4,500 into ultra-violet ; No. 2, 
: to 4,900) | 4,850 to 4,350 
Sanger Shepherd ... ...| 6,840 to 5,710 ... Sap abs ...| 5,900 to 4,950... ae bbs ...| 4,820 to 3,800 
Lumiére _... os ...| 6,640 to 5,860 ... on ah ...| 5,420 to 4,800... a ae ...| 4,730 into ultra-violet 
Lumiére N.A. Co. ...| 6,580 to 5,760 ... ae a 5,800 to 4,660 (maximum effect 5,800) 4,700 into ultra-violet 
to 4,900), also slight effect in ultra- 
mle RM é es e violet 3,890 and beyond. 
Klein (for collodion emul-| 6,470 to 5,470 ... ae ase ...| 5,900 to 4,950... a> | Chief effect—5,100 to 4,500, tailing off 
sion) | to 3,800; Slight effect—6,000 to 
| 5,830 
| 


TABLE II.—SxHowine APPROXIMATELY THE REGIONS OF THE SPECTRUM WHICH ARE REPRODUCED IN THE Cotours INDICATED. 


| | 
Unrecorded Red | 


| 


Filters. | (reproduced as Yellow. fr NG Os sue-Vi | ack i 
r | Coa: as | Red. Yellow. Green. GreenisheB nee Biue-Violet. | Black. | White. 
Ives’... | 6,900 to 6,520 | 6,520 to 5 800 | 5,800 to 5,300 | 5,300 to 5,000 | 5,000 to 4,750 | 4,750 to 3,800 


5 850 to 5,700 
5 850 to 5.700 
5,900 to 5,710 


Harmer & 2 No.1...) 6,900 to 6,500 | 6,500 to 5,850 
Simmons ) No. 2...) 6,900 to 6,500 | 6,500 to 5,850 
Sanger Shepherd 6,900 to 6,310 | 6,840 to 5,900 

Lumiere . a1! 6,900 to 6,640 | 6,640 to 5,860 | ps 
Lumiére N.A. Co. ...| 6,900 to 6,580 | 6,580 to 5,800 | 5,800 to 5,760 
Klein 600 ..., 6,900 to 6,470 | 6,470 to 6,000 | 5,830 to 5,470 


5,700 to 4,500 | 4,500 to 4,550 | 4,550 & beyond a | 
5,700 to 4,850 | 4,850 to 4,550 | 4,550 to 4.350 '4, 350 to 4,000 
5,710 to 4,950 a0 | 4,820 to 3,800 4,950 to 4,820; 

5,420 to 4,800 a 4,730 & beyond/5 860 to 5,420 

5,760 to 4,700 | 3,890 to 3,550 | 4,700 to 3,890 |4,800 to 4,730 " 

5,470 to 5,100| 5,100 to 4,950 | 4,950 to 3,800 |4,900 to 4,780 5,000 to 5,830 


cnet comparison with the figures in this table, it may be interesting to note the positions of the various colours in the spectrum. 
eee beginning of the visible, about A 6,900, to A 6,200, isa pure red. From this point an orange tint is gradually assumed 
until it becomes a distinct yellow at.A 5,900 to a 5,780. The green region lies between this and A 4,900, there being a gradual 


change from a yellow-green to a blue-green. From A 4,900 
about A 4,000, a violet. 


to A 4,600 is a deep blue, and from A 4,600 to the limit of visibility, 


Red filter contains potassium bichromate, eosin, and am- 
monia, and it is used with a Lumiére B plate. 

With these filters the part that is reproduced yellow is’ in 
the yellow-green; there is the degradation of the blue-green 
noted above, and with the second blue filter the extreme end 
of the violet is reproduced as black; but as its luminosity is 
low, it probably is not of mush consequence. 

Sanger Shepherd’s Filters for the Spectrum Plate.—The 
photographic records with these filters end somewhat abruptly. 
The red is not recorded quite as far as with the other filters ; 
this is due to the peculiarities of the plate used. The band 
reproduced as yellow is too broad, extending from the truer 
yellow into the green at ) 5,710, while in the blue there is a 
narrow band of black. 

Filters from Messrs. Lumiere, of Lyons.—the red, green, and 
blue filters are used with the Lumiére B, A, and extra rapid 
plates respectively. They give three isolated bands of red, 
green, and blue-violet only, of fairly correct hue for the posi- 
tions they occupy, but the intermediate parts are reproduced 
as black, as they are not recorded at all. The ultra-violet is 
reproduced as blue-violet. 

Filters from the Lumiére N.A. Co.—Used with the same 
plates as the last. The reproduction with these is fairly good, 
except that all the colours are shifted a little towards the blue 
end. The narrow band of yellow is in the yellow-green, and the 
green extends into the blue. The slight transparency of the 
green filter to ultra-violet causes a region there to be repro- 
duced blue. 

Klein’s Filters for Collodion Emulsion.—These are used with 
Albert's collodion emulsion. -For the red filter the emulsion 
is sensitised with Penrose’s “GC” sensitiser, and for the green 
filters with Albert’s “A” sensitiser. The most peculiar point 
about these filters is that the blue one consists of a dye that 
absorbs green. only, and as the sensibility of the “A” sensitised 
emulsion extends into the yellow, this colour is slightly recorded 
through the blue filter, and being also recorded through the 
other two is reproduced as white. ‘The part that is reproduced 
as yellow is the less refrangible half of the green. The remainder 
of the spectrum is more correct. 

It occurred to the authors that it ought not to be difficult 
to make a set of filters that on a good panchromatic plate would 
give a reproduction as good or better than any of these. We, 
therefore, dyed up a set of dry filters with methylene blue, 
napthol green and scarlet, and these, when roughly adjusted, 
gave on a plate dyed with Miethe’s ethyl red the following 
spetrum records :— 

Red filter 


6,500 to 5,850 
Green filter 5,900 to 4,650 
Blue filter eh 5,000 to 3,600 

We found that these gave a fairly good, but not by any 
means perfect, reproduction of the spectrum. The overlapping 
portions being here restricted approximately to the hues of 
the yellow and blue printing colours, and there being no stray 
portions of light coming in where they are not wanted. 

The last set of records that we have to show emphasise two 
points aleady mentioned. The filters are methylene blue, 
napthol green, and scarlet R.R., used on a Lumiére C plate. 
The red filter was adjusted visually and well illustrates the 
facility of such a method, for, as will be seen, its photographic 
record shows that it is transparent to light beyond the visible 
violet. The green filter has been under-exposed, and shows as 
a consequence the degradation of the green with red due to a 
band of insensibility in the plate and a black band in the 
yellow. 

The degradation of greens is a matter of great importance 
in tricolour work. It is of constant occurrence, and there are 


several causes tending in the same direction. 
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1. Excessive overlap between the red and green filters, where. 
by an insufficient amount of blue occurs in the print. 

2. The comparative insensibility of most orthochromatic plates 
to blue-green, which results in an excess of red being printed on 
them. This is really a case of the filter record having maxima, 
a point we have discussed. | 

5. The want of transparency to green, of most of the blue 
printing colours, and their slight transparency to red, 

To summarise our suggestions :—- 

. Printing colours should be transparent to the colours not 
recorded by their respective filters, and are not to be merely 
complementaries (except that the blue printing colour must not. 
transmit the extreme red which is never recorded). 

2. Complete overlapping regions to accord in hue feith yellow 
and blue printing colours. 

3. Records to be without maxima (or minima) over the regions | 
where complete record is required. 

A. J. Burn and A. ©. Jorzzy. , 


Ae eee ee 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MUSEUMS. 
Ovr age is remarkable for the great zeal shown in collecting 
anything—the products of nature, art, and industry into 
museums, all that the human mind has thought and invented 
into libraries and archives. Only photography had been for- ’ 
gotten, for it is too young an art; but it does the greatest 
service to science, art, and industry. Its productions have 
been very often exposed in a great many exhibitions, but the 
photographs shown there for a short time are afterwards E 
. 


persed over all the world, and nobody has thought of preserving 
the artistic and other interesting photographs for posterity, 

An Englishman, Mr. W. Jerome Harrison, was the first who 
meant that a great many works of Daguerre’s art merited a 
better fate than to perish unknown, and were worthy of being 
preserved for the profit of the men of our own age and future 
generations. Mr. Harrison read, therefore, at the Photographic 
Congress of Chicago, 1893, a paper, in which he exposed the 
necessity for all nations to create international collections, with 
the possibility and intention of exchanging photographs with 
each other. The paper was heard with great enthusiasm by. 
the members of the Congress, who chose an international com- 
mission for the study of the question, but nobody heard 
anything of it afterwards, which is usually the case with 
resolutions at international congresses. 

Happily for this important matter, a member of the inter- 
national commission, a Professor of Arts, Léon Vidal, known 
as an authority in the photographic world of Paris, had under- 
stood the great value of such an international collection, not 
only for professional photographers and amateurs, but also 
for every science and art, for history, and public life. Mr. 
Vidal possessed also all the qualities necessary for the execu- 
tion of such a task with success; in one word, he was the right 
man in the right place. 

Mr. Léon Vidal was right in thinking that such a problem 

{ 


en 


could not be solved only by meetings of isolated friends of 
photography, but by corporations, who could alone possess the — 
authority required. He addressed himself, therefore, in 1894, — 
to more than thirty scientific, technical, artistic, and photo- 
graphic societies, who conceived entirely the great use of this — 
collection for the cause they represented, and they foundéd — 
the Association du Musée des Photographies Documentaires, 
to which the booksellers gave asylum in their club-house 
(Boulevard St. Germain), and nominated Mr. Léon Vidal as 
president. This enterprise had an unexpected success. 
Editors, amateurs, and professionals, men of science and art, 


gave variable gifts, and now, after ten years, the musewn 
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ossesses 80,000 photographic:-documents (December, 1903). It 
3 international, and accepts gifts from all friends of photo- 
raphy in other countries, which are examined by a commission, 
nd if found worthy are incorporated in the collection and 
aentioned in the catalogue. The institution is very well 
rganised, and every new addition is catalogued immediately 
fter reception. The principle followed by the compilation of 
he catalogue is the same as that of public libraries, with some 
1odifications for such matters as philosophy, philology, etc., 
thich are represented by a great many books in libraries, 
ut offer little interest for photographers. 

Such collections can do the greatest services to photography 
n preserving its best and most interesting products for 
osterity, and also to science, art, and history, by keeping these 
mportant documents, which may be useful for scientific studies 
n the future. An example of the importance of photography 
or the history of our time is the instantaneous photographs of 
n amateur, made at the Buffalo Hxhibition, where the scene 
f the assassination of President MacKinley is depicted exactly. 

The Musée des Photographies Documentaires is also an indis- 
ensable addition to all public libraries and archives, for these 
astitutions possess no iconographical catalogue, and it is im- 
ossible to find there any particular illustration contained in a 
olume without a special catalogue, whereas, in ‘the photo- 
raphy archives it will be found immediately. ‘Such'an institu- 
ion is also of the greatest use to editors, printers, and 
ublishers of illustrated journals, who will find there precious 
naterials for their publications. 

The greatest difficulty in preserving the products of photo- 
raphy consists in the bad quality of the paper which is used, 
nd which is destroyed after a few years by the humidity of the 
tmosphere. But the museum of Mr. Léon Vidal employs 
araffin, by a special process, to enable them to resist for a 
ong time all exterior influences. The rooms of the Paris 
fuseum des Photographies Documentaires are now, through 
he unexpected increase of the collections, insufficient, and the 
irection has therefore asked the President of the Municipal 
jouncil of Paris to give to this Institute some rooms in the 
etit Palais in the Champs Elysées; the negotiation will soon 
e closed, and when the museum has sufficient rooms, it will 
le of the greatest service to science, art, and photography. 
mn England, whence the idea issued by the paper of Mr. 
farrison, Sir Benjamin Stone founded in the year 1897 the 
tational Photographic Record Association, which has collected 
jews of ancient houses and historical monuments of London, 
uch as the Tower, Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parlia- 
nent, and which deposited, in the year 1900, its collection in 
he British Museum for the use of the public. This association 
S not international, as that of Paris, but only destined for 
yhotography concerning the British Isles. It possesses now 
nore than 3,000 documents, and will be of great use to students 
md historians. The association is connected with a great 
many other photographic societies in England, as Chorley, 
Jroydon, Darwin, Hertfordshire, Leicestershire, Liverpool, 
Nottingham, Paisley, Redhill, Rutland, Somerset, and has 
yritten a paper to these societies suggesting the method to be 
ollowed in! photographing all the remarkable monuments of the 
espective districts. 

In Belgium, a Musée Belge des Photographies Documentaires 
las been founded in 1901, with the aid of the Photo. Club 
selge, under the presidency of Mr. Ernest de Potter, very well 
nown in photographic .seciety at Brussels, on the 
rinciple as the museum of Mr. Léon Vidal. 

In Switzerland, at Geneva, has been founded the Musée 
suisse des Photographies Documentaires, in the same year, 
mder the presidency of Dr. Demédle, which has also adopted 


Same 


the same organisation as the institute of Paris, and has, with 
a very little expense, collected now about 15,000 interesting 
photographic documents. The museum, for the first three 
years a private enterprise, is to be the property of the town of 
Geneva, where a new Museum of Arts is being built, which will 
e opened this year, and where some rooms are destined for 
the photographic museum. The Canton of Vaud possesses also 
a photographic museum at Lausanne, with Mr. Paul Vionnet 
as conservator. Germany and Austria, although photography 
has taken there a very brilliant development, have been a long 
time indifferent to this movement, but now their interest has 
been awakened by the photographic press. Different photo- 
graphic reviews have described the museums of London, Paris, 
Geneva, and Brussels, and a committee has been founded for 
he purpose of the creation of similar institutions in Germany 
and Austria. 

The most important countries of Europe are thus persuaded 
of the necessity of the photographic museums, or archives, and 
the other countries will soon follow this example. The first 
part of Mr. Jerome Harrison’s proposal at the Photographic 
Congress at Chicago in 1893, ‘the creation of international 
collections,” now, after twelve years, will be realised; but 
the second and most important part remains yet to be realised, 
that is, “the international exchange of these collections.” 

Mr. Léon Vidal thinks that this other task of the different 
photographic museums is only to be’solved, if all these archives 
now founded, or to be founded, are organised on the same 
principle, for the question of the photographic museums is an 
international one. 


Ernest MonrGERNSTERN. 
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ASTRONOMY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
[From ‘‘P 


pular Astronomy.’’] 

mall Telescope in the High School”~ 
the senior editor of “ Popular Astronomy” are very suggestive. 
They have led me to formulate the following short confession of 
astronomical faith as regards practical teaching in elementary 
astronomy. 

In my judgment we who are teachers of beginners should hold 
fast to two ideals. We should lead and inspire our students to be 
watchers of the heavens, friends and lovers of the stars. We 
should .maintiain symmetry and proportion in dealing with the 
wealth of material offered by the oldest of the sciences. 

As a guide in realising these ideals, we may well take the work 
ronomers in the large, making, however, no attempt to use 
their fine tools or obtain their high degree of accuracy. 

Now, astronomers study the heavens with two widely different- 
objects in veiw. The “bright orbs” overhead, like powerful genii 
of the lamp, are invoked to further simple human undertakings. 
The stars help us to find latitude, longitude, and time. On the 
other hand, the whole heavenly array, sun, moon, stars, nebule, 
planets, comets, and meteors, are watched and studied not that 
they may help us, but that we may find out about them. 

A glance at the different investigations connected with these two 
main objects will show that the fundamental problems of the astro- 
nomer have usually their humble counterpart within reach of our stu- 
dents. They cannot regulate standard clocks to a small fraction of a 
second, nor make definitive determinations of latitude. But they can 
ecmpare their watches with a sun-dial and from the shadow of a 
gnomon find how many degrees it stands north of the equator. They 
are able to take no part in the cataloguing and charting which fix star- 
But they can become familiar with 
the constellations and call the bright stars by name. To unravel the 
tangled web of real and apparent motion, to predict not only the posi- 
tion of bodies in their orbits but the form and position of the shifting 
orbits themselyes-—these things are beyond the reach of beginners. 
But they can meastre the sun’s altitude at noon and its azimuth at 


he late article on “The S 
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places for use at observatories. 


setting, and track the course of the planets as they wind in and out 
While it is a thing too hard for them even 
yed in astro-physical study 
tne 


among the constellations. 
to grasp the meaning of the methods emplo 
at the Lick and Yerkes Observatories, they may watch spots on 
sun, identify lunar markings, and note Algol’s shifting light. 

I should therefore conclude that for substance of doctrine the 
following list of subjects should stand as fundamental in any scheme 
for the practical study of elementary astronomy. 

. The Constellations. 

. Diurnal Paths of Sun, Moon, and Stars. 

. Paths of Moon and Planets among the Stars. 
. Latitude and Time. 

5. Use of Opera-Glass or Small Telescope. 

There is a mistaken notion that such a scheme as this is simple 
and easy. I thought so once myself. Enthusiasm and love of one’s 
work are powerful enchanters. And yet, as I look back calmly 
and coolly on my painstaking efforts for more than a score of years 
to work this course out with real boys and girls in High School, 
Academy, and College, I am ready to recant. The work involved 
is about the hardest that a teacher can undertake. None but those 
who have held star-watches on many nights of many years know 
how difficult it is to co-ordinate time, phengmena, and pupil. No 
ing mathematical formula in the theory of probabilities will 
enable us to predict for any given evening the actual configuration 
between stars, students, and clouds. We are practically denied 
both workshop and tools. In this present dark age of elementary 

astronomical teaching, High School instructors might about as 
well demand to have the stars themselves brought down to the 
schoolroom as to ask for an astronomical laboratory. They usually 
obtain only by toil of soul and sorrow of heart so-much as a north 
and south line and a place to see the sky. Ah, if so many trees 
did not grow in the wrong places, if only a meridian line could be 
bought and set up (or rather down) as telescopes are! 

It falls to our lot, also, to contend with foes within as well as 
without. Our very liberties bring temptation, since as yet there 
is no core of instruction recognised everywhere as essential, it is, 
on the one hand, only too easy to neglect continuity and detail and 
lead our students into by-paths here and there, where things curious 
rather than fundamental take their time and attention. Especially 
is this so, if we have worked out a neat method of reduction or 
devised some little instrument that is to be brought into use. On 
the other hand, we are beset by the temptation to turn away from 
ithe little, simple things, and by a process of forcing, carry our 
students through what we are pleased to call real astronomical work. 
The thing sounds well, looks well perhaps in print; but can be 
attained only by ignoring proportion in our teaching, neglecting the 
foundations of astronomical knowledge, and leaving students in the 
end fitted to do well neither clementary nor advanced work. 

It is seldom the part of wisdom to shut our eyes to real dangers 
in the path before us. But from my own point of view, the con- 
clusion of the whole matter is this. It were better to fail in teaching 
elementary astronomy according to practical methods rather than 
win apparent success in the old ways, long since discarded in other 
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sciences. 
Mary E. Brrp. 


Smith College Observatory, Northampton, Mass. 
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Tur Board of Education, in co-operation with the Council of the 
Society of Arts, intend during the present year to hold, in the Victoria 
and_Albert Museum, South Kensington, an exhibition of Engravings 
produced by mechanical means, such as photogravure and other photo- 
graphic processes,-as @ sequel to the exhibition of engraving and etching 
held during last summer; and, as great advancements have been sapale 
in printing in colours since the Exhibition of Modern Illustration in 
1901, specimens of colour-printing will be included. A committee 
of which Sir William Abney, F.R.S., will act as chairman, has een 
formed to advise the Board in carrying out the exhibition. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the secretary, Exhibition of 


Mechanical Engraving, Board of Education, South Kensington. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
(From the “ Liverpool Photographic Journal” (now the “British Journal 0 
Photography”), January 14th, 1854 ] 


Tue Liverpool Photographic Society, in putting forth a Journal 
their own, rest their claims to public support upon the widely exte 
ing interest in the several branches of photographic art—the d 
progress that is being made by the practical members of their ¢ 
society and other photographers elsewhere. The admirers of the 
naturally desire to have more par iculars, and the practical opera 
more full and precise records of the suggestions, experiments, | 
successes in various parts of the world, than can possibly be affor 
by a newspaper devoted to general information. Tke “Lon 
Photographic Journal,” though furnished with the proceedings 
the Liverpool Society from the commencement, has not been 
to find room for them, a part only of the May meeting being gi 
in the September number. The Glasgow photographers obtain {l 
information of our proceedings hrough the medium of Ameri 
newspapers ! 

An Exhibition of Photographs has been proposed to take p 
during the visit of the British Association to Liverpool. In ¢ 
junction with this, the Liverpool Photographic Society have offe 
premiums for the best specimens of the art produced by their ( 
members. A premium has also been offered by the British Associal 
for the best photograph of the moon—for which it is expected 
resident photographers will compete. The award of the prem 
offered by our society will be influenced, if not decided, by 
opinions of the British Association; but it is desirable that p 
taste should be brought to bear upon it, and to cultivate the 
appreciation of the beauties of the photographic art—the quali 
most valuable, most to be admired—the society propose his publ 
tion, in which not only all the papers read at the meeting wil 
published, but the discussions upon them, in the course of wl 
individual observations and suggestions occur of the highest im 
ance, though they may not be appreciated at the moment in ( 
sequence of some other matter being the absorbing point of intere 

The Liverpcol Society have therefore deemed it expedient tol 
a Journal of their own, commencing with the report of the | 
meeting in the new year. But, that the records preserved may 
complete, a résumé will be given of what has already been done 
the society, with such papers as may be considered interesting 
those which have been read at previous meetings. The proceed 
of the London Society and of independent operators at home 
abroad will be given, with everything that can be obtained to 
nish our readers with a complete account of the state and prog 
of the art in all its various branches. 

Various forms of camera adapted to photographic operations 
been exhibited by Mr. Mackinlay, Mr. Wood, Mr. ‘Atkinson, 
others, members of the society, of which full descriptions will 
given. A set of rooms have been engaged for reading and operat 
and furnished with many of the works—Continental and Engli 
esteemed the best authorities on the several branches of photogra 
and a camera of the best description, with screens, baths, and @ 
requisite for the practice of the art. 

Valuable contributions have been made to this society. Thr 
Dr. Edwards, Mr. Sanford has presented a number of very | 
photographs. Mr. G. R. Berry has presented some specimen 
photolithography and photographic engrayings on steel. Mr. } 
Kinlay, Mr, Forrest, and Mr. McInnes have been devoting their al 
tion very successfully to making the means of the collodion pl 
portable; and the latter gentleman has developed a method of 
moving the collodion film from the glass without injury to the ph 
graph—in some instances even improving the appearance. Mr. 
Berry has perfected a paper process, in which he cam print a bet 
ful colour by gaslight, of which the members of the society willl 
a full opportunity of judging, through the liberality of and 
member, Mr. John Morecroft, who has sent a number of negal 
taken with wonderful success and judgment by Buckle’s proces 
paper, of which impressions are to be printed by Mr. G. RB. B 
for the purpose of distribution to the society—two prints to 
member, Mr, G. R. Berry gratuitously contributes his labou 
printing these exquisite photographs for the society, in which 
members will receive the full yalue of their subscription. 

Mr. Bell has produced some very minute daguerreotypes fo1 
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reoscope. Mr. Frank Howard has been endeavouring to per- OVER-PRODUCTIVENESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
ade us to confine our attention to facts, without attempting to | «Do you suppose,” said an artist of repute the other day, chatting with 
mpete with the Fine Arts; and has also assisted to put us mM pos- | 4 photographic friend over coffee and cigars at a hostel not far from 


ssion of those principles of chiar-oscuro which have been, and are, Burlington House, “that if an oil painting were as easy to produce 
ognised as essential in works of the Fine Arts, in case we should | a5 a photograph, and the supply of one were as plentiful ‘as the other. 
ject his advice as to the limitation of efforts to truth and scientific | the former would long maintain its supremacy among connoisseurs? 
ustration. : . No, leaving aside the question of colour, and the painter's larger 
Dr. Edwards has exemplified the use of photography in preserving | degree of control, it is certain that many of the pictorial photographs 
simile representations of rare specimens of natural history by | we see at present would instantly win equality with the average painting 
; collodion photographs of the “torpedo nobiliana” recently caught | if it were not for the stigma placed upon them by their facility of 
these shores; and by various microscopic details, preserved on | Gxecution and the over-productiveness of photographers.” 


lodion, with the assistance of Mr. Barker, and exhibited with un- The foregoing liberal-minded pronouncement is interesting and 
estionable accuracy. suggestive. It is probably true that the almost universal use of the 


Another instance of its utility has been shown in the interesting camera, and the. consequently large amount of mediocre work scattered 
ries of photographic reports ot the progress of the Crystal Palace, broadcast everywhere, is detrimen: al, in a sense, to the artistic status 
ecting at Sydenham, which Mr, Archer, the Liverpool agenw of the of photography. The sun picture has been made too common. We 
Boia Palace Company, has displayed before the society on two | seldom hear anyone speak of the least. pretentious pencil sketch with 
“Rens, TENS Weeks Miby. Deleriaaite takes a photograph of various | that semi-pa ronising and indulgent tone often used in discussing the 
rts of the works, which are then printed and sent to the directors | camera, Worst of all, should the latter happen to be a: pictorial 


2 rts ; rogress, i ic istak alle o rs ‘i ore . A ‘ 
. company) oe Beisontis OF tne ees a Titi 22D ESAS, triumph, the ordinary inexpert critie will most likely express his satis- 
ation, or ring ecur or ractised. 5 Beane i = A = 
Co ee eae a Oe ee faction that it is “so unlike a photograph!” a verdict apt to make 
The architects are aware of the value of photography for these and | ; 46 : : Bede i 
its unfortunate recipient grind his teeth in impotent rage. 


nilar purposes, and the Liverpool Architectural and Archeological é ss ne 
Be ear aoe P : 2 A well-known New Gallery exhibitor was recently heard to venture 
ciety has invited a member of our society to read a paper on the Seale Por $ i e e 
ce i 6 the opinion that there was no possibility of pictorial photography ever 
actice of the art as applicable to their wants. ADS : ; a 7 : fa 
aie oan 9 ranking in general esteem with the recognised fine arts, until some kind 
The authorities of the British Museum are applying photography 5 i a 
? Baas : a genius should invent a fresh process, better than any now in use, 
preserving and distributing records of the treasures in their charge. : és : : Gea aay 
and having the saving virtue of exceeding difficulty. “ When we have 
1e curator of the Derby Museum may do the same. Ms Riess i ae ae “ i 
an art,” quoth he, “which only a few will be able to acquire success- 
It has also been suggested by one of our members that photography : ae = 
oa) f ; a ; fully, a future of undreamed greatness will lie before us. 
ould be applied in assistance of physiognomy and ethnology, by 3 ; e Res 
<6 S f ae P " : Somewhat the same idea, but viewed in a more commercial light, 
eserving records of the natives of the various countries with which dently in tt 5 f tak Fe ieril ae ial eel 
- . : * sas : was vider ‘faa ne mind ) certain professional oO ne Od school, 
» haye commercial intercourse, and who are daily visiting this port 1 eyEGenuy a ll y One ie A D a 
. - vie et reor y mparing the mM a guerr yp ns 
such numbers and variety as to afford the most favourable oppor- y . oe ae © ey ae oer i at is vee ey ie a 
ari 0 Rar * Ww Toutes 2 hes v mes 0: utting prices and sma pronts. 
nities for such contributions to science. we ot pie Lane SNE SOE ee P aes 
in his view, 1U was a ecause ne gelatine process Was SO C€ a 
In | t ll bi the gelatine proce as so criminally 


+ 
Tur success of the Kearton Exhibition of Nature photographs at the | C@SY- If the studio owners of the bygone period had known. what the 
introduction of the dry plate would mean to them, the inventor's 


cdern Gallery, Bond Street, has been so great that Messrs. Kearton : ; 

ve decided to continue the exhibition of their pictures until existence, he averred, would have come to a speedy and painless end. 
bruary 13th. It is never any use crying over, spilt milk, however. As Tennyson 
A cArazogus of several hundred pages reaches us from the well- | **Y® somewhere, we must 
own Indian firm of dealers in photographic apparatus and materials, 
essrs. Babajee Sakharam and Co., Esuf Buildings, Bombay. It is 
11 compiled and contains a great deal of useful practical informa- | The days of no competition are probably as unlikely to reappear as. 
mn. the oft-quoted Mastodon; the only line open for the improvement of 
Tur year 1905 being the tenth anniversary of Réntgen’s discovery of | photographie prospects lies, apparently, in an attempt to educate 
e X-rays, it is proposed to commemorate the occasion by holding in | the public taste to a better appreciation of the artistic aspect of camera 
erlin a Réntgen congress, together with a Réntgen exhibition. work. Now, undeniably, as has been suggested, one way of doing this 


“ Set ourselves to face the hour, 
But dream not that the hour will last. 


” 


formation regarding the arrangements will be obtainable from Prof. would seem to be to limit the supply of pictorial photographs, to make~ 
| Eberlein or Dr. Immelmann, of Berlin. them. at least less prodigally abundant. 
Ar the Westminster Police Court, on January 12th, William Morr‘son We see photographers divided into two sections, broadly speaking ;. 


ouch, 47, artist and photographer, of Ebury Street, Pimlico, was, on those who are content. with what is simply a photograph, mechanically 
warrant, charged before Mr. Horace Smith with obtaining £21 by produced for matter-of-fact purposes, and the much smaller number 
Ise pretences from Edward Fuller Cripps. Prisoner, recen ly of who are satisfied with nothing less than what they regard as a picture. 
exhill, has, it was alleged, extensively advertised for pupils to learn | It is only na ural that the former, looking at things in a frankly business 
| branches of photography. It is alleged that he has obtained large aspect, should favour a large production and a multiplication of copies, 
ms of money for premiums though he had done practically no but surely we might expect a different ideal from their more thoughtful 
otographic business. The sworn information of Detective Chatt was | and art-loving brethren. 
at he had carried on the system at various places in the provinces for Why cannot the pictorial photographer, by a wise self-repression. 
e last seven years, and Detective-Sergeant Smith stated that after materially check his output, resolving firmly, for instance, that there 
rest he detailed to prisoner a list of persons from whom he had | shall be no further co pies of a successful work, except in the way of 
tained sums of from £100 to £25, the aggregate amount approximat- | reproductions? He is perpetua’ ly in high argument with the artist, 
g to £1,000. The defendant, in reply, said he did not see how they who rejects the claims of photography to rank as an art, capable of 
uld make out any false pretences, as in return for the money he gave | expressing creative intention, yet he immediately proceeds to do the 
s time to pupils and taught them. The witness took exception to | very thing which, perhaps, before all others, has led to such an 
is statement, pointing out that some of the complainants were not | attitude of hostility. We do not hear of the artist painting a dozen 
:pils but entered his employment believing his assertions about the | copies of a favourite picture, or of the sculptor allowing as: many 
isiness. ‘The witness added that the prisoner was entirely without | replicas of his best achievements. ‘The artist of the camera would be 
eans. He had only a few coppers when apprehended. The servants | well advised to take the hint. Indeed, if it were not a hard saying, 
the studio had had no money for months, and several young men | savouring of flagrant heresy, we would urge the pictorial worker, his 
id lost the whole of their capital. Owing to the large amounts | medal picture once achieved and its permanency undoubted, to hesitate 
volved, the police asked for legal aid. Mr. Horace Smith said he | not a moment, but—oh daring and awful suggestion—to smash the 
uld certify for that, and remanded the prisoner in custody. negative. Any after prints would then have to be made from a copy, 
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failing, deliberately, to be quite as good as the original, which would 
thus preserve an undivided and unique prestige. 

Still speaking from the pictorial standpoint, and without the least 
wish to dogmatise, is it not possible that we do too many pictures? 
The truly artistic temperament prefers a lesser quantity and a higher 
quality. Why need we feel ashamed or dissatisfied if we have but 
one frame to show for a six months’ work, if only that one is a master- 
piece in its way, worth twenty others put together? Cannot we learn 
tohave a better ambition than the mere filling up of wall space? Could 
we not school ourselves to know and believe that one tiny print may 
be more worthy of notice and enthusiastic praise than the whole re- 
mainder of entries in an exhibition? 

We have said “one tiny print” just for the sake of emphasis; but 
is it not a fact that there is a decided tendency among us to worship 
mere size? We will often exhibit an imposing enlargement from a 
negative which would hardly meet with our approval in its original 
dimensions, as if there were a special virtue in added inches. And 
how condescendingly the small print is sometimes spoken of, as if 
some guilty flaw lurked within, needing apology and condonation. 
Yet several of the finest paintings extant are extremely diminutive. 
There is a certain splendid allegorical conception of Raphael’s in the 
National Gallery which 1s almost priceless, while Meissonier’s exquisite 
little gems are admittedly his best. 

It is not intended to suggest for a moment that the photographer 
should do less work, or spoil a lesser quantity of plates and paper. 
That would not be the way to gain and keep a perfect mastery of his 
tools. Rather would we urge him where he now exposes one plate 
to expose fifty, where he prints one proof to reject a dozen, before he 
allows himself to be satisfied. But we would strenuously impress on 
his inmost consciousness the need of showing, exhibiting, and dis- 
tributing less. So shall his pictures take a greater and more honour- 
able place in the world of Art, and in that popular favour which, 
fickle and arbitrary though it be, accurately reflects, on the whole, 
a sober and truthful judgment in matters of taste and culture. 

A. Locxzrr. 


— 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


The Mawson Plates. Manufactured and sold by Messrs. Mawson 

_and Swan, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

We have received from Messrs. Mawson and Swan samples of three 
new series of plates for trial and a specimen colour filter for use 
with their A and B series of orthochromatic plates. To those familiar 
with the various brands of dry plates there can be no doubt that great 
progress has been made by manufacturers within the past two years 
in point of speed of emulsions. The extra rapid plate of former years 
has been surpassed, and we find that Messrs. Mawson and Swan have 
not been slow in meeting the wants of the photographer by produc- 
ing a plate of exceptional sensitiveness. The “Celeritus” Plate: 
This new series is of extreme rapidity, and in these dull winter days 
we found they gave good results even with very brief exposures. The 
quality of the emulsion is excellent, being fine in grain, clean, and 
capable of withstanding a developer with a large proportion of 
alkali. For studio work in dull winter weather, and for sitters of the 
restless and nervous types, this series will be found most useful. 
For difficult hand-camera work it should also be of great value. The 
“Felixi” Plate: This series is issued at popular prices, but although 
cheap it will bear comparison with some of the highly sensitive 
plates now on the market. The emulsion is surprisingly good, and 
though very rapid, of peculiarly fine grain and quite free from 
any trace of fog. We tested its resistance by reducing the exposure 
and forcing the development, and found that the shadows remained 
clear, notwithstanding the addition of an abnormal quantity of accele- 
rator to the developing solution. As the plates are liberally coated 
and withstand such harsh treatment, we believe they will be 
much appreciated by Messrs. Mawson and Swan’s clientéle, both 
professional and amateur. The “Ortho B” Plate: This orthochro- 
matic series has remarkable characteristics. As in another ortho- 


chromatic plate of English manufacture which we have recently used, 
we also find in this such truth of monochromatic rendering of colour, 
extending even to the ved, that we infer the use of an improved 


colour sensitiser. 
their circular tha 


i 
Although Messrs. Mawson and Swan remark 
the plate is sensitive to the whole of the visth 


spectrum, excepting a strip in the red between the lines A and | 
we look upon this exception as one made in the interests of scientj 
accuracy rather than as a warning of practical importance. In 9 


trials with the co 


our filter issued by them for use with these plate 


we found good rendering of three selected shades of red, ranging fro 


the orangey type 
deeper tone than 
with colour sensi 


to crimson, whilst pale blue was represented } 
bright yellow. As the plate combines high spe 
iveness, it is deserving of special attention, If 


thus brought within the range of ordinary work, notwithstanding 


use of the screen. 


satisfaction with 
adjunct to the p! 
is not only well 


In conclusion, we feel we ought to express 0 
the quality of the screen, which is a neoesg, 
ate if correct translation of colour is desired, 
adjusted to the colour sensitiveness of the ¢; 


sion, but it is highly commendable for the quality of the glass g 
faces. Photographers are too apt to disregard this imaportant poi 
Money is spent on the purchase of expensive lenses of excellent d 


fining power, bu 


the advantage is frequently nullified by the 


quality of the glass of which the colour screen is made. The pr 
charged by Messrs. Mawson and Swan for these screens is ye 
moderate, but if we except the specially worked article, as sent out 
our best opticians, the screen we have before us is one of the h 
we have examined for flatness of surface. 


The Farringdon Picture Postcard Frames. 


Sons, Camera 


Sold by W. Butcher 
House, Farringdon Avenue. 


Messrs Butcher are introducing a series of :ardboard frames 
holding picture postcards. Detachable struts may be inserted in 
backs of the frames in two directions, so that the card may be vie 
eitLer in an oblong or vertical shape. 


Fe 


Nine sets of designs are issw 


the opening measuring 42 by 34. The specimen set submitted to us 


in excellent taste, 


and the idea being so good and apposite we have 1 


doukt picture-posteard collectors will appreciate these neat ie 
decorative adjuncts. The illustration gives an impression of the total 
of effect obtainable. 


THE editors of 


SS a 
“Camera Notes,” published at 9, Nelson Villa 


Bath, ask us to state that a free copy of that publication will be sé 
to any professional or amateur photographer on application. 
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Dew Books. 


Vinter Pictured,” by Rudolf Hickemeyer, jun. Price, 2 dollars. 
New York: Published by R. H. Russell. 

[ff we remember aright Mr. Hickemeyer first attracted attention in 
glish photographic circles by the exhibition of a print from a 
gative of a wintry landscape, in which snow and shaaow constituted 
} principal themes. His very successful technical treatment of the 
aject led to considerable imitation, so that for a time you rarely saw 
ublic photographic exhibition on the walls of which the Eickemeyer 
luence and sentiment were not evidenced. The large and handsome 
lume before us is a reminder that whilst Mr. Bickemeyer’s 
itators have either ceased to imitate him or have disappeared from 
2 exhibition world altogether, he himself has steadfastly clung to 
yearly ideal, of which it is plain he wishes us to consider the book, in 
ne sort, the manifested realisation. These fifty or more winter 
\dscapes, with suitable quotations from the poets printed underneath 
2m, offer a valuable lesson to the photographer who would use his 
mera, lens, and plate with definiteness and consecutiveness of pur- 
se. Mr. Hickemeyer set himself the task of illustrating by photo- 
uphic means a series of aspects or phases of nature, and the result is 
ery beautiful collection of views full of subtlety, delicacy, and withal 
ith of rendering. We used the word “sentiment.” It is obvious 
us that Mr. Hickemeyer is in such sympathy with his subject—so 
enly feels, as it were, the effects he sets himself to photograph—that 
has no difficulty in conveying a like impression to the students of 
se photographs. They are so splendidly natural and “real looking,” 
the children say, that one may be pardoned for shivering as one turns 
er the leaves. The accompanying text is judiciously chosen; the 
ok is thoroughly well printed and turned out, and it should find its 
y into the possession of every lover of good photography. 

Photographer’s Catalogue. Published by Messrs. Langfier, Ltd., 

23a, Old Bond Street, W 

Catalogue is perhaps not the best way of describing the elegant 
tle production before us; and it cannot properly be termed a price- 
t, for actually it is neither the one nor the other, although its mis- 
m is obviously of the two-fold character hinted at. Messrs. Lang- 
r call themselyes “artists in portraiture,” and the volume contains 
merous reproductions in colour and monochrome of the charming 
rtrait work which has brought them fame and success. The blocks 
> superb in quality, the printing faultless, and we have nothing but 
sh praise for the entire turn-out of the book. We wish all photo- 
phers possessed the taste and enterprise of Messrs. Langfier. The 
lowing extracts from the book should prove of general interest :— 


“Amateur Theatricals. 
‘In order to meet the demands of amateur theatricals, we have 
de provision on a very high scale, and one of the features of our 
ablishment is a stage with a regular proscenium, constructed espe- 
lly for the use of ladies and gentlemen who take part in amateur 
atricals, and who have hitherto been at a disadvantage in lacking 
@ proper surroundings for photographing them in character. Here, 
wever, we have a complete stage, with elegantly enriched prosce- 
mm, and all the usual accessories of a theatre. The stage is ‘raked’ 
in a regular theatre, and it is capable of accommodating companies 
thirty-five or more in number for photographing in one group, 
ule the scenes are brilliantly illuminated by electricity both from 
tlights and ‘flies,’ as well as by a globular reflector, which is one 
the largest ever used in a photographic gallery. Amateur dramatic 
ieties will here find an opportunity for securing souvenir photo- 
uphs of their various performances, as every resource of our estab- 
hment is placed at their disposal. 

“<Van der Weyde’ Negatives. 
“Our clients will be interested in learning that we haye become 
ssessed, through purchase, of 40,000 or more of the celebrated nega- 
es of the well-known Regent Street photographer, Mr. Van der 
eyde.” 


<—— 


Wx have received the thirty-first annual issue of “Willing’s Press 
lide,” published by Messrs. James Willing, jun., 125, Strand, 
ndon, W.C. 


Deetings of Societies. 


aan sagen ee ne 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Jan. Name of Society. | Subject. 
WD eeeeteeaens Aberdeen Photographic Assoc.| Humorous Pi Slide Competition, 
: A French F g Village and. its 
West London Photo. Society ... Photographic Possibilities. Messrs. 


P.G. R. Wright and E. H. Carpenter. 

.| Watford Photographic Union .. Carbon Printing. Autotype Company. 
Ashton-under-Lyne Photo. Soc.) Chess Match. 

Tiforde ana sbistick Photon soe! (eee Camera Photography. Mr. E. 


Wallis. 
Bowes Pk. and District Ph. Annual General Meeting. 
South London Photo. Society... 


Here and there in Great Britain. Mr. 
_J. T, French. 
Gum-Bichromate Printing. Demon- 
stration. Dr. Richmond. 
Annual Meeting. 
Toning of Bromides. Mr. ¥F. Atkinson. 
Some Lantern Svide Methods. Mr. S. 
Rawkins. 
Liverpool Amateur Photo. Asso.; Annual Meeting. 
ip auicrounan fire Lens Making. Tlus- 
trated. Messrs. Taylor, Taylor, and 
l Hobson. 
| Photographic Dodges and Mukeshifts.. 
\ Members. 
{A Holiday in Scotland. Wlustrated. 
\ Mr. B. N. Weaver. 


| Glasgow & W. of Scotland P. A. 
is. & Sc. So 
Societ, 


Croydon Nat. 
Hull Photograph 


London and Proy. Photo. Assoc. 


Southport Photographic Soc .. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Jan. 7th.—Mr. R. Beckett in the chair. Dr. von Rohr’s verant, an 
instrument for correcting the apparent distortion of short-focus 
lenses was exhibited. Mr. Mackie read a letter in the BririsH 
Jou or PuorocraPHy, in which the writer advocated the use of 
barium chloride as a hypo eliminator, claiming a great saving of 
water, with permanency of result. Mr. Mackie had grave doubts 
about the method, and Mr. Haddon said that the writer had: ignored 
the fact that the insoluble precipitate was formed not only on the 
print, but within the paper, and although it could be got rid of om 
the surface by swabbing, the precipitate would remain in the paper,. 
and must lead to disaster. Mr. Haddon and the Chairman were of 
opinion that thorough fixation in fresh hypo, and fresh water, would 
give more permanent results than any other method. The addition 


‘of ammonia to the fixing bath was discussed, but Mr. Haddon pointed 


out that such addition, whilst useful for albumen prints, was mot 
required with P.O.P., because it softened the gelatine, rendering 
a hardening bath. This led to a discussion on the difference between 
alum and formaldehyde for hardening prints—taken part in by Messrs. 
Haddon, Kindon, Mackie, and Drage. 


CAMERA CLUB. 

Tue club met on Thursday, last week, for the first time since the 
Christmas recess, to hear a lecture by Mr. C. H. Bothamley on 
“Walled Towns in England.” Although not a strictly photographic 
subject, this lecture formed a capital illustration of the useful 
way in which a camera may be employed in the hands of an observant 
and cultured investigator. Mr. Bothamley has a strong leaning 
towards antiquarian research, and in former lectures given at the 
club he has dealt with such subjects as the castles and the fortified houses 
of Britai Each picture which he shows hasbeen taken with the 
purpose of illustrating some particular feature of a )uilding; some 
hole in a wall which gives the key to a problem, or some change of 
texture or material which is the line of separation between two 
different periods. It is not the least charm of the lecturer’s method 
that he speaks without notes ond in quite a conversational manner. 

He said that there are in this country comparatively few remains 
belonging to the Roman occupation, so far as walled towns are con- 
cerned. Such towns were thus defended generally some time after the 
Norman Conquest, when the defence of the community became a more 
important factor than that of the individual. This became still more 
developed as the feudal system gradually died away. We have com- 
paratively few fortified towns belonging to. the Norman period, If we 
wanted to study Roman methods of defence we must turn to the pages 
of Cesar, of Tacitus, and must Jook for illustrations to the sculptures 
on Trajan’s Column. The Romans fortified largely with earth 
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— 


Of course little trace 


mounds—wood and trees, stones, earth, and sods. 
remained of such perishable things. 

In the West of England, near Weston-super-Mare, there was the 
remains of a walled camp. At Colchester there were also remains of 
the wall which at one time enclosed the town. This wall was distinctly 
of Roman type, for it exhibited alternate layers of flint and red bricks 
or tiles, together with the intensely hard mortar which characterised 
Roman workmanship. It owed its defensive value entirely to its great 
thickness and strength. This wall was intersected with a tower, which 
some vandal had crowned with a pointed thatched roof, while a modern 
window had been pierced at one side. This terrible anachronism was 
equivalent to meeting Julius Cesar in Pall Mall adorned with a silk 
hat and an eyegless. Colchester is the most complete Roman town 

ewhich we now have; the only one of real importance. 

A glance at the earthen walls of Wareham, in Dorsetshire, served to 
illustrate the way in which the Britons, after the departure of the 
Romans, still used Roman methods of defence without their skill in the 
employment of stone. These mounds were most probably crowned at 

.one time with a wooden stockade. 

The lecturer then proceeded to show a series of most interesting 
examples of walls from the towns of Yarmouth and King’s Lynn. The 
latter town is the only one which retains its ditch in a still wet 
condition. Next Southampton was dealt with. This town was 
fortified from very early times because of its proximity to the Channel. 
Oxford next came under review, and a number of fine pictures which 
syell illustrated the elaborate fortifications of Conway followed. 

York is another town where the walls have been carefully preserved, 
and in some excellent photographs Mr. Bothamley showed how they 
were connected with the city gates. At one of these gates the portcullis 
can still be seen, with the machinery in a chamber above by which it 
was raised and lowered. Berwick-on-T'weed was the last town the 
walls of which the lecturer described. Here we had a later style of 
work, showing the influence wrought by the introduction of artillery. 
The gates, instead of being showy structures intended to impress the 


reinds of those who came to attack, were inccnspicaous—mere tunncls 
through the walls. Much money was lavished on the defences of 
Berwick during the reign of Elizabeth, for it was at that time one 


of the principal ports in the kingdom. In concluding his lecture 
Mr. Bothamley said that it was a matter of great interest to him to 


trace the gradual evolution of various means of defence through the. 


medium of these walled towns, and he trusted that his hearers would 
have found it equally interesting. 

After a few words from Mr. Middleton, who occupied the chair, the 
ameeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer. 


STEREOSCOPIC CLUB. 

Jan. 11.—Mr. GC. J. Williams, referring to the comments of “Free 
Lance” in the Brivise JouRNAL or PHorograpny, last month, on 
his remarks upon the backing of plates being hardly worth the 
mess and trouble as a preventive of halation, said that had he been 
more fully reported “Free Lance” would have known the kind of 
backing medium he had used. Of course, there were no advocates for 
a backing that was not in optical contact with the glass, and the 
medium he had used. in his experiments was glycerine and lampblack 
and Canada balsam and lampblack, and what he did say was that, 
after backing one half of many stereoscopic plates—leaving the other 
side unbacked—and exposing these plates to interiors with in most 
cases the extremes of light and shade, that in the finished negatives 
no improvement was perceptible in the backed over the unbacked end 
of the plate. | 

The case cited by “Free Lance,” where his friend rigged up special 
arrangements in a studio for comparative experiments, was, in his 
own opinion, no test at all, The black velvet was represented by 
clear glass in the negative, because it reflected practically no light, 
and the window was the only thing to develop for. As soon as this 
‘was out in the development there was nothing else to develop for, 
and the thing was at am end. Then, again, in wet collodion, too, 
the development would be completed in a few seconds, with the 
image on the surface—not in the film, as with gelatine bromide— 
and in such circumstances far less chance for halation. He did not 
say that backing plates was absolutely worthless. What he intended 
to conyey was that, with the good quality of plates procurable at 


the present time for ordinary subjects, backing was not worth 
trouble, and that, even in the most severe cases, he believed 
double or triple coated plates were far better than any single-co 
plate with any kind of backing. 

The Hon, Secretary said that when any member wished to he 
ported verbatim he ought to write his remarks on paper. Of co 
in a discussion it was not convenient, nor was it necessary, 
even if the report did not laways embrace the whole of what t 
pired at some photographic meetings, it was, at any rate, nota 
loss to the readers of photographic papers. He did not see the 
of reporting a meeting when the members had not anything 
general interest to communicate. Somebody said once that $ 
regular monthly reports o meetings helped to keep a society 
gether,” and the best he could say for such a society was thal 
was sorry for it. Mr. B. Bond thought that the old practice of r 
ing papers at photographic meetings had become a thing of the] 
from the fact that so much of the commercial element was introd 
into the proceedings by many firms sending their representat 
to advertise their goods in the form of a “paper” or “lecture,” 
that very many firms were willing at any time to respond to 
call of the honorary secretary for something to show at the 
meeting. He was not sure that the practice was altogether bat 
not carried too far. . 

Mr. W. I. Chadwick exhibited a number of s ereoscopic tran 
rencies by stereoscopes conveniently arranged, with suitable li 
on the table behind the stereoscopes. All the pictures were colo} 
or tinted, but so modestly coloured that many members did 
notice the colouring until, after handling the slides, the colow 
observed on the ground glass at the back of the slides. 

Mr. Chadwick dissected two of these slides to show the colour 
and next proceeded to colour the ground-glass backing for a 
transparency he had printed during the afternoon. The rans 
is held in the left hand, with the film side in front—towards 
observer. The ground glass is now laid in front, with the gr 
side out. The subject of the picture was thatched cottages in De 
shire. First some burnt sienna oil colour squeezed out of a tube 
applied by a piece of cotton rag stretched over the finger to the 1 
of the cottages in dabs or smudges. Then seme green oil colo 
applied in a similar manner to the trees; the foreground, heit 
white road, was darkened by a few dabs of ivory black, both 
of the ground glass being treated in a similar manner for the 
pictures, the transparency behind the ground glass being the g 
for applying the oil colours, and, as was shown, no particular” 
seemed to be necessary, for it did not take Mr. Chadwick 
longer to do this than it will take the reader to read this. j 

The ground glass was next removed to a pad of old newsp 
on the table, and, as was said, all this mess has now to be remo 
and in the cleaning of the surplus colour sufficient can be rul 
into the ground surface to give the effect. It will be difficult wi 
piece of cotton rag to remove all the colour, but if the colour hi 
on the wrong place—‘ overshot the mark”—it can be instanth 
moved by a drop of ether applied by a clean piece of rag. 
ground glass is now applied to the back of the slide, a paper? 
and cover glass in front, and the slide is ready for binding in 
ordinary way. Mr. Chadwick coloured two slides and made 
ready for binding,in about twelve to fourteen minutes. It is 8 
times difficult to get rid of the “snowiness” in s ereoscopic slid 
say, an ivy-covered cottage—but by adopting this very simple mel 
what would otherwise be a very inferior slide is very much implo 
Of course, when the slide is much under-exposed the best plan 1 
make another, and to allow the colouring or tinting to be suflic 
for the high lights, and not to show them as “co. oured” slides, 
to let the observer find that out for himself—which, whem prop 
done, they do not often do. Several members exhibited stereos 
transparencies, etc. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
A muprtne of the General Committee was held at 51, Baker Streets 
on Friday, January 8, 1904. Present :—Mecsrs. H. Walter Bat 
F. A. Bridge, Alfred Ellis, W. Grove, Martin Jacolette. Pp. Lankes 
Louis Langfier, A. Mackie, Edgar Scamell, Lang Sims, and 
Turner. Mr. Alfred Ellis, president, in the chair. The hon. secte 
reported the gift to the association of a bound copy of the Br 
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urna) Almanac from the Editor, and was directed to return thanks | moreover, one of our folks has been over the works and seen the 
the same. Applications were considered from members requiring | machinery at work. Everything is done automatically, exc2pt the 


} 


vice or assistance in legal and other matters connected with business, | touching up.” The letter conclu 
t they were of such a nature that no particulars can be given of prove that there is not ‘the fainte 
m without disclosing matters which in the applicant’s interests i we should not accept the adv 


“TJ write this explanation to 
suspicion of a swindle in it, or 
ment.” Mr, Barry said that this 


uld be undesirable to disclo:e for the moment. The President pre- proved that the “ automatica!] produced enlargement was not a 
ited a pair of specially cut dies for striking a medal or badge for the newspaper enterprise, in spite of the advertised description, but it 
> of the association, and a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded was a pity that pages of the Press were given up to advertisers, who, 
a for the gift. Mr. T. C. Turner, lion. secretary of the Hull branch, if successful, would gradually reduce the prefessional photographer 
de an exhaustive report of the action that had been taken in Hull to o the position of a mere negative producer, and flood the country 
mbat the “Oxo” free enlargement scheme, and stated that the Hul with cheap and nasty enlargements which might be made artistically 


anch, which practically included all the photographers in Hull, had | and well for a little more money by the men who originated the 
on successful in causing the specimens to be withdrawn from every portraits. The meeting then proceeded to discuss a plan for com- 
yp window in Hull, and that they had enlisted the sympathies of the batting the move in the direction of “sixpenny ” photography. 

strict Grocers’ Association, who had on their own account protestec 


— 

the Liebig Company against the system of advertising adopted. On C . | ¥ i | i . 

, proposal of Mr. Martin Jacolette, the hon. secretary was instructed OMmmMercia eda nite ligence 
write a letter to the Hull Branch complimenting them on their 

ergy, and congratulating them upon their success. Ag the ® 


Arrangements were made for meetings of the “Derby Exhibition” 
1 the “Examination of Assistants” sub-committees. Mr. J. C. 


neffield County Court, on January 8th, before his Honour 
Judge Mansel-Jones, the Provincial Advertising Company, 64, Westbar, 
p ; i Sheffield, sued C. Lindon, photographer, 173a, High Street, Ryde, Isle 
rner, at the solicitation of the president, agreed to open a discussion | 4¢ Wight, for £1 12s., the balance of a year’s rent in an advertisement 
reading a paper at the next members’ meeting, to be held at the | caninet; and W. J. Delicati, farmer, of Newport Street, Ryde, for 
yal Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C., on Friday, | p99. gyé gment for the plaintiffs in each case. 


bruary 12th. [ee apa W. UL. Parxtnson, Ltd.—This company has been registered with 
,OFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION.—HULL a capital of £2,000, in £1 shares. Object—To adopt an agreement 


ITPTIOT RRANC : a ; ee : 
: DISTRICT B RANCH. fi , with W. L. Parkinson the liquidator thereof, to take over the busi- 
+a meeting held January 6th, Mr. Me prt Ae sie ee ae Eo. ness carried on by the said old company, at 62, Dale Street, Liver- 
Pa OTTO I n acti aken. by the branch at the close R 1 as 4 
eretary reported pee ae boos eee Saas Ce pool, and to carry on the business of photographic mount manufac- 
s : 3 X arge 8 1e, a see : P : 
a a eae eae ate tar he nee Ra urers and merchants, manufacturers of and dealers in photographic 
id that en She eve as ng ot = alls 7 & “i ‘S g a aS ; a eR 
: = : materials and goods, printers, lithographers, photographers, sta- 
elr:‘ i P ; y had the specimen portraits abso- : Sh 5 as ay ee ; Se i 
t uke eee ae weg Shea aes i oe: Sak araesteton tioners, makers of electrical and optical goods, instruments, lanterns, 
ely Vamis! A ; 5 , ; te and lantern accessories, etc. No initial public issue. The first direc- 
se be far reachi E robably photographers in = ; Bs aye = 2 : : 
. arenes ine ie Ieee Ghat ape Dc eeae ors are W. L. Parkinson and W. J. Cumpsty. Registered office, 
ier parts of the country would be benefited. 62. Dale Str Saiki 
“ eens Bee 92, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
The ers were under a’ deep obligation to the Editor of the % Fon 
ees PuorocR ae for ib was! obvious that the publi- Brisa Photo Paper Company, Ltd.—The above-named company 
Bax: pei eT Lat atl A c z Bee sores 5 nad been registered with a capital of £5,000, in £1 shares (2,000 
tion of the report of the October meeting, and the circulation of Prof “Ol soit : ith B. J. Hall. R 
j : reference Settee ety Albee pr aed _ a, Jeni, 1. 
pies among the provision dealers, directly, and largely, contributed reference). pee @ BENIN GR DENESIRO as Wye Te a 
o ; Tubble, and O, Andersch, for the acquisition of the business of manu- 


the satisfactory ending of the trouble. a Sa ane eae eae . 5 a 
A's decided upon by the last meeting, a copy of the Brrrisx Journan | (*cvurers of and dealers in sensitised paper and other materials used 
r . : ‘ in photography, and to carry on the same and the business of photo- 


been sent to the “ Hull Retail Grocers’ Association,” and the reply é 5 . 
a: z : . ye ! graphers and lithographers, printers, manufacturers of and: dealers in 
seived from the Secretary was as follows: ‘ E 


HULL RETAIL- GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION shotographic paper, apparatus, chemicals, and other requisites, etc. 
i aire iapenemedte Hull Nene 19th 1903 No initial public issue. The first directors (to number not less than 


two nor more than five) are B. J. Halk (chairman), R. Hubble, and 
O. Andersch. Qualification, £500. Remuneration not more than 
three guineas per board or general meeting, divisible (subject to any 
agreement). Registered office, Guilford Street, York Road, Lam- 
beth, 8.E. 

Re Cuartes Josep Jones, photographer, 75, Essex Road, Islington, 
N.—The first meeting of the creditors interested hereunder took place 
at the London Bankruptcy Court on the 13th inst., under the 
presidency of Mr. Chapman, Official Receiver. It appeared that the 
debtor commenced business as a photographer in 1892, at 75, Essex 
Road, Islington. He had at the time a capital of £30 of his own. The 
fitting up of the premises only cost £3 or £4, to make them suitable 
for his business. He carried on business successfully until about two 
years ago, when, owing to his inability to attend to it through illness, 
his trade fell off, and for some time past the expenses had actually 
exceeded the profits of the business. In addition to that he was obliged 
y to draw heavier than usual from the business owing to the illness of 
The Chairman proposed :— himself and family. About three months ago he was pressed by 
“That a letter of cordial thanks be sent to the ‘Hull Retail Grocers’ | gpec itors, and it was then that he realised that he was in financial 
sociation’ for its sympathetic attitude towards Hull professional | difficulties. He was sued by the etitioning creditor, who obtained 
.otographers, for its opposition to the so-called “free” enlargement judgment against him for £119, and as a result debtor consulted his 


Dear Srr,—Your letter of the 11th inst., addressed to the President 
this Association, was laid before a general meeting of members held 
Tuesday evening last, and I am requested to say that we deprecate 
st strongly the methods adopted by the Liebig Company in con- 
ction with the sale of Oxo. s an Association, we have all along 
posed the system of presen ng, which is certainly not accord- 
¢ to the methods of trading advocated by members of this Asso- 
ition. You will therefore readily understand that we strongly resent 
| attempt on the part of manufacturers to resuscitate a system of 
ading, which, to say the least, does not add to the dignity of the 
ade: We are sending a letter of protest to the Liebig Company on 
e€ matter.—Yours truly, J. Arxryson, Secretary. 
Ii would be probable that this protest, coming from an influential 
ade.. Association, would have no small effect upon the proprietors 
“Oxo,” and would doubtless induce the managers to re-consider 
eir policy of interfering with the business of photographers. 


vertisements, and for its letter of protest to the Liebig Company.” solicitor, with the result that on November 23rd last he called his 
This was seconded by Mr.-Boak (Driffield), and carried unanimously. creditérs together and made an offer of 10s. in the £, payable by bills. 
Mr. Barry read the “Modern Society” advertisement of “Bromide | ‘Lhe offer was accepted by most of the creditors, but owing to some 
ortrait Enlargements, surpassing anything in photographic enlarge- |! of: them standing out the matter fell through. Prior to the private 
ents that has ever been offered by any newspaper. A distinct de- meeting he executed a deed of assignment in favour of Mr. 
rture in modern journalism.” Cooper, of 271, Upper Street, Islington, N., a large creditor, but 


Th correspondence between himself and the Newspaper Manager, nothing was done under the deed of assignment, and it was not even 
e latter wrote: “I assure you they are well worth the money (4s. 6d.) ; registered. A statement of affairs was presented to that meeting show- 
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ing liabilities amounting to £700 and assets estimated to produce £100. 
Debtor alleged his failure to have been caused through losses on trading 
through illness and bad trading generally during the past two years. 
The summary of accounts showed wross liabilities amounting to 
£744 19s. 11d., of which £54 was due to fully secured creditors, the 
value of the securities being valued at £62, thus showing a surplus of 
£8, which is carried out as an asset. The unsecured liabilities were 
returned at £661 8s. 4d., and the assets, which consisted of trade 
fixtures, fittings, etc., valued at £15, and surplus from securities in 
the hands of fully secured creditors. Eight pounds was claimed by 
preferential creditors, so that there were no free assets, and the 
deficiency amounted to £661 8s. 4d. After the Official Receiver had 
dealt with a number of proofs of debt, he stated that debtor had no 
offer of composition to lay before the meeting; therefore he had been 
adjudicated bankrupt. After some discussion it was resolved to_leave 
the estate in the hands of the Official Receiver for summary administra- 


tion in the usual manner. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Royat Phctographic Society.—At the Lantern Meeting, on Tuesday, 
January 19th, at 66, Russell Square, at 8 p.m., the subject will be, 
“Camera Notes on Natural History,” by Mr. Douglas English, B.A. 


Messrs. Lampert Weston snp Son, photographers, of 23, Sand- 
gate Road, Folkestone, are shortly opening a London branch of their 
business at New Bond Street, W. 


Messrs. JoHN WISDEN AND Co., of 21, Cranbourne Street, Leicester 
Square, London, W., have favoured us with a copy of John 
Wisden’s Cricketer’s Almanac for 1904. Extending to some 500 pages, 
it is full of matter of deep interest to all lovers of England’s national 
game. 


Lun Camera Club.—It is a matter of satisfaction to the honorary 
secretary, and will doubtless also be to the members, that he kas beer 
akle to commence the year well, inasmuch as cur next eleven lecture 
evenings have been arranged for, and will show that, in variety and 
interest of the subjects introduced, such a selection has probably 
seldom before been submitted to the members. ‘The title of the lecture 
on Monday, January 18th, “The Romance of Swordsmanship,” speaks 
very nearly for itself. Mr. Egerton Castle is well known as an author 
and playwright and is one of the greatest authorities upon the subject. 
He promises to show a variety of weapons used at different periods, and 
not only to show them, but also to demonstrate the manner in which 
they were used. Through our member, Mr. Haydn Harrison, and the 
courtesy of Mr. Bellfield, the chief representative of the Westinghouse 
Electrical Company, we are able to announce a lecture upon one of the 
most recent inventions—the “Mercury Vapour Lamp”—which we 
understand is capable of producing a greater amount of actinic rays 
than any light that has hitherto been discovered. ‘his should prove a 
subject of great interest to scientists and also photographers. It is 
granted on all sides that our knowledge of electricity is most elementary. 
It is probable, therefore, that the photographs of electrical phenomena 
taken by Dr. Rodman will be a great attraction to us all, more ef pecially 
to those who are interested in this subject. Twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in Fiji as a Government official, and now as Receiver-Ceneral 
and Assistant-Colonial Secretary, have made the Hon. W. L. Allardyce, 
O.M.G., a great authority on the history of the Island and its 
inhabitants, as well as of their manners and customs. These he will 
describe, and also tell us of the renowned fire-walking ordeals. His 
lecture will be illustrated by slides. On February 1st, Mr. Nelson K. 
Cherrill will introduce a newly-invented form of printing frame, giving 
very great and hitherto unattained advantages in securing control in 
photographic printing. Without at the present time entering into 


any description of his invention, we may say that, inasmuch as the 
Berlin Patent Office has accepted his specification without a single 
modification or objection, it iscertain that the invention is new, it 
being well known that the research made by the German authorities 
before granting a patent is of a most exhaustive character, and of far 
greater value, as a guarantee of its originality, than can be claimed for 
a patent granted in our own country.—“ Camera Club Journal.” 


Correspondence. 


* * Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper 

% . . 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addres 
of the writers are given. 

* * We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by 


correspondents. 
————»>_—_ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WASHING. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have just read the letter from Mr. John Noton 
your issue of the 1st. It appears to me to embody some slight err 
and to call for some explanation. Ba 2 (S:0.) is not the formula 
barium sulphate which is BaS.O., nor of barium thiosulphate, which 
BaS.0O;. If barium chloride solution be added to sodium thiosulphe 
the barium thicsulphate is perfectly solub'e in water, and any p 
cipitate is due to sodium sulphate or sulphite present. Does ¥ 
Noton’s fixing bath contain sulphite? | 

I can see no way by which barium chloride can assist the eliminati 
of hypo, and should be interested in an explanation from Mr. Not 
as to the cause of his precipitate on the film surface.—I enclose q 
card, and remain, yours sincerely, K 


January 9th, 1904. 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—The thanks of your readers are due to Mr. Noton f 
lis interesting application of barium chloride for “hypo” decompo 


tion. I perceive an error in his chemical equation, which should read 
NaS.0; 5Aq + BaCl = 2NaCl + barium hyposulphit 
BaS.0;. H.0 + Aq. : 


The acidulous radical of scdium thiosulphate, and the basylous 1adig 
barium are bivalents, consequently they satisfy cach other. a 
.cwever, only a detail, and my purpose in trespassing on your spi 
is to point out the danger of the practically insoluble barium hyp 
sulphite in the film, which is not so easily swabbed off as imagined. — 

A better substitute for the purpose would be any of the safe, powe 
ul oxidising agents, as the percarbonates and periodates of potassiut 
which would convert the sodium thiosulphate into the harmless solub 
sodium sulphate, and not merely effect an interchange of aciduloi 
radicals. For negatives, I strongly recommend the bichromate salts 
preferably potassium bichromate, which, besides effecting the comple 
exidation of the hyposulphite of sodium into the sulphate, clears sligl 
organic stains, and has a perfect hardening effect on the negative. — 
5 per cent. solution slightly acidified is a convenient strength, and t 
minutes the normal duration to effect the operation.—I am, gentlemel 
yours obediently, Frep. W. Epwarps” 

Swadlincote, Burtoa-on-Trert. ; 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Obyiously, from the date, the letter in your issue of th 
1st inst., on the above subject by Mr. ‘John Noton, was written aft 
the usual Christmas festivities, ‘therefore we may excuse certai 
obscurities in style, but this will hardly excuse chemical errors. . 

In the first place Mr. Noton gives us an equation which shows fl 
formation of barium hyposulphite, and then proceeds to tell us that il 
result of this equation is the formation of barium sulphate, besides bot 
sides of his equation do not balance. It is some years since I leat 
chemistry, but I have not yet forgotten the elements nor elementat 
principles. Perhaps your correspondent will explain what becomes ( 
the other molecule of Na, and how barium sulphate is formed frol 
Ba 2 (S:0:), and where he gets his 2 (S;:0.) from. 

However, what I want to know is what he means by “ photos ; "| 
this negatives, or prints, or what, and what becomes of the hypo i 
the image-bearing film? Besides, gentlemen, I always thought the 
there was some hyposulphite of silver left in the film, and if I al 
right what becomes of the silver? Does it form silver chloride; if x 
are the “photos” going to be permanent? 

Will Mr. Noton kindly enlighten my ignorance.—I am, yours, ete. 

January 9th, 1904. CHEMICUS.. 


é To the Editors. ¥§ 
Gentlemen,—In common, no doubt: with many of your readers, | 
have been expecting some remarks upon the hypo-eliminating proces 
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of Mr. Noton, as published in your issue of January 1st. To begin 
with his equation, which is open to some criticism, shows the for- 
mation of barium thiosulphate (hyposulphate), and not swphate, and 
it seems very unlikely that this latter salt should be formed under 
the conditions given. Perhaps Mr. Noton, or some other expert, will 
throw a little light upon this problem.—I am, yours, etc., 

Ipswich, January 11th, 1904. J. C. Wiaain. 

ORTHOCHROMATIC P 
To the Edi 

Gentlemen,—My attention has been directed to a notice in the 
last issue of your valuable paper, invi ing “every person interested 
in orthochromatic photography” to study a lecture by Messrs. New- 
ton and Bull, and as I expect wide publicity for their statements, 
which refer to the speed of various orthochromatic plates and emul- 
sions, I feel compelled to take exception to at least those parts of 
the lecture, which personally concern the collodion emulsion and 
sensitiser “CO.” 

Having introduced this sensitiser, the base of which has been 
discovered by Pref. Dr. Valenta, I have been, in a position to make 
humerous spectroscopic and general speed tests, and as my acquaint- 
ance with this preparation is a long and intimate one I trust the 
lecturers will consider this protest as coming from the right quarter. 

The figures I chiefly object to are :— 

Colledion emulsion without sensiti 

Collodion emulsion with sensitiser “ 

Collodion emulsion with sensitiser “O”- -speed number, 480. 

Now every operator whom I had the pleasure to teach the use of 
these preparations for trichromatic work and ev ry teacher of collo- 
dion emulsion processes here and abroad, with the exception of the 
lecturers, will confirm my statement that sensitiser “OC” produces 
practically the same speed as “A” sensitiser, and if Ag. No.3 bath 
is used before exposure gives a conside ably higher speed. Direct 3 
colour half-tene work, a now commercial process would be an im- 
possibility if the blue plate required twenty times the exposure 
of the previous one, the ratio of exposure being 1:0.5:14 or 2 for 
yellow, red and blue respectively. 

I have submitted my objections to the lecturers shortly after 
reading the paper, and enclosed speed tests made with Chapman 
Jones sensitometer*, and expect that a misprint is responsible for 
the speed number 480. And further that Messrs. Bull and Newton 
will correct their statements, which have caused considerable 
comment. 
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Ors. 


speed number, 14,000. 
“speed number, 21. 


If they however refuse to acknowledge the correctness cf my tests 
[am prepared to submit the preparation to an independent authority, 
ind to back my statements with the experience of a considerable 
number of scientific and practical men. 

Thanking you in anticipation for the insertien of this letter, which 
may irable discussion on the speed of orthochromatic 
Snulsions.—[ am, yours obediently, 

Henry Oscar Kurt. 


open a de 


dear Sir, 


9, Upper Brighton ‘Terrace, Surbiton, 
* January. &th, 1904. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC JUDGING. 

To the Editors, 

Gentlemen ,— observer of technical and artistic photo- 
graphy, may I be allowed to point out vaab which I consider nob 
ir on the part of the judges at photographic exhibitions and the 
ike. I have visited a geod few photographic exhibitions in my 
ime, and as an expert in every branch of photography I have made 
t my duty after the awards have been made to go round and compare 
hose pictures that have not secured an award witn those that have 
ecured a medal or certificate, and to my surprise what have I found 
ot only in one case but many? For instance, Class 1 landscape or 
In the first place I have found a technically good and 
rtistically well-arranged seascape, which was by far well deserving 
f the medal or certificate had been*passed unheeded. ‘Then we come 
0 a landscape, the arranging of which learly denotes that of the 
mateur pure and simple, not only has the picture this fault but 
ne can clearly see by the picture that there has been carelessness 
1 the manipulation of the finished print, such as air bells on the 
irface, and being unevenly developed in the shadows, this kind of 


keen 


eascape. LC 


* And precisely same emulsion and sensitiser they experimented with, 


picture is awarded a medal, while the picture such as that above 
described we might as well say is not classified. Why judges betray 
themselves by making awards to such pictures I cannot understand 
be it favouritism, recommendation, or otherwise, it certainly does 
not reflect much credit on the part of the judges. But Y am almost 
certain that in a great many cases tuat if the judging were left 
entirely to the judges there would not be many good medals wasted 
on bad pictures that we see at exhibitions. Mereover, by making 
awards to such pictures we can never expect to promote artistic 
photography or make a picture-maker out of the one or those who 
gain a medal or certificate on account of being a So-and-so 
in our society. Not only that, but it is apt to do the amateur more 
harm than good, for in time to come it is almost certain to fill him 
up with enthusiastic or imaginary ideas, and being a medallist without 
the slightest knowledge of a technically good picture, would no doubt 
make an application for a situation. Consequently on being asked 
to make a dozen prints frem a cabinet negative or 15 x 12 negative 
on bromide or platinum the man would be almost certain to put 
his foot in it by not being able to make two prints alike, therefore 
it is to be hoped that those who have the honour of being judges 
will consider the harm they do by not awarding the medals to those 
who are deserving of them.—Yours, etc., 
January 5th, 1904. Give Creprr Wuerre Dun. 


JAN SZCZEPANIK. 

To’ the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I think the note in your issue of January 8th does 
Herr Szczepanik a great injustice, and it is only fair to point out 
that I have myself been able to examine very minutely Herr S 


vanik’s inventions, and, having also come personally into contact 
with him, I must say your paragraph gives an impression of him 
and of his work which is totally undeserved. He is a most un- 


assuming man, and, so far as I can judge, has claimed no more than 
1e has accomplished or can accomplish. He is a man of consider- 
able scientific attainments, especially in optics, mechanics, and elec- 
tricity; and the apparatus designed by him which I have had the 
opportunity of mining shows great originality and inventiveness. 
His weaving process, which I have seen in operatic: in Bradford, 
1as met with the approval of Professor Beaumont and prominent 
practical manufacturers in Bradford, and it has been working there 
successfully for some months past. As to his process of colour- 
photography, I may say that I have seen and handled his extremely 
ingenious camera, by which he secures three images with one lors 
on one plate at one exposure, and have made numerous exposurcs 
with his special paper, by which brilliant coloured images are secured 
py @ process of exposure which is no more difficult than printing a 
piece of P.O.P., and of which I have a number of excellent results. 
Dr. Neuhauss’s opinion is rather vitiated by the fact that 
rival process of his own to exploit, but which, so far as T have seen, 
yields nothing like such brilliant results as Szezepanik’s. The latter 
12s been highly complimented by Herr Worel, whose own pro 
erably in’ the Continental photographic Pr 
process has also secured the good opinion of Baron 
reputation as an authority on three-colour photo- 
question. In the face of these facts, the 
vublish are maliciously unjust, and can-only have 
cen disseminated by some one ¢ rignedly endeayouring to injure 
the reputation of the inventor. I v nnot speak so positively about 
us telestroscope, but I questioned him about it, and gathered, that 
models were in existence in Vienna, but that it had to be laid.aside 
during the development of his other inventions which had greater 
commercial applications, and also on account of his having to perform 
three years’ military service by the conscription laws of his native 
countr The sale of the plant for his weaving process refers, I 
have heard, to a duplicate plant set up in Germany, and the failure 
is due to some company-promoting operations of a character not un- 
known in this countr So far as the plant in Vienna and in Brad- 
ford is concerned, I have the best reasons for knowing that both are 
in active operation. I am holding no brief for Szczepanik, but fec 
that these facts, which are known to me, ought to be stated, in 
fairness to a man who is earnestly trying to widen the applications 
of photography.—Yours very truly, Winns GAaMBn. 
January 11th, 1904. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Epitors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered untess 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C , 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

ae ae 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


H. E. Sawyer, 26, Broadway, Maidstone. 
Photograph of the late J. F. Plomley 
E. Hulton & Co., Limited, Withy Grove, Manchester. 


Photograph of the late Rev. S. Joy 
Photograph of Miss C. 


Pankhurst. 
G. A. Hale, 25, The Borough, Farnham, Surrey. Photograph of the Bishop of 
Winchester. 


J. G. Govueue.—Better address Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., 43, Clerken- 
well Road, London, E.C. 

Repvuctne.—Srorra asks: ‘Will you, please, tell me of something— 
non-poisonous—which can be applied locally, to reduce the density 
or hardness of (1) Negatives; (2) Silver prints; (3) Name books 
on retouching other than the following :—Hewitt’s, Johnston’s, 
Bruce’s, Drinkwater’s, Young’s, Photo Miniature.” In reply: 
(1) Try a solution of persulphate of ammonia. (2) Silver 
prints are not worth the trouble of reducing. It is much less 
trouble to make fresh prints. Reduced prints are never satis- 
factory. (3) We do not know of any more. 

Puorocrapxs oF Merar.—C. E. Bares writes: “I herewith enclose 
a copy of directions for placing photographs on watch cases, etc, 
I have followed them out minutely but have not been altogether 
successful. Will you tell me if directions are correct, or, if not, 
can yeu tell me the correct and best way io doit?” ‘In reply: 
In the abstract the directions seem fairly correct. If you 
refer to page 451 of cur volume for 1901 you will find an 
article giving full working details for producing photographs on 
jewellery, etc. Better consult that, and we have little doubt 
you will find the cause of your failure. 

Priatinum Tonrnc.—B. 2 says: “(1) I am trying a new sample of 
C.C. matte, which the makers say when toned in platinum only 
is quite permanent. Please say if this will be as permanent as 
if toned with gold first, as is usually done? (2) Will soft 
water (i.¢., rain water) from a cistern dissolve the hypo out of 
prints and plates quicker than tap water, hard, and containing 
much lime? In reply: (1) Yes; quite as permanent. (2) Prac- 
tically there is little, if any, difference. If you have a good 
supply of clean rain water you might use that in preference to 
the other. 

Srupio Ligurive.—T. M. says: “TI have got a conservatory I am about 
to turn into a studio. It is a single slant, glass roof right 
along and wall both sides. Length, 24ft.; width, 6ft. I have, 
of course, only a top light, and should be glad to know what 
blinds I should require, how to arrange same, etc. What light 
would be required to block out?” In reply: Without seeing the 
studio, or knowing anything of the height of the walls, we can 
give no information that would be of practical use. As you are 
a professional photographer, you are surely better able to see 
how to turn the studio to account than we, who have not seen it, 
possibly can. 

Extararne.—AMAtEuR IN HArnest says: “Could you kindly give 
me the dimensions to make an enlarger similar to enclosed 
sketch to enlarge from cabinet to 15in. by 12in. (1) Length from 
small end to large end (outside). (2) Distance of lens from 
carrier. (3) Distance from lens to large end. (4) Size of 
largest end (inside). I can easily make it providing I get the 
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measurements.” Inreply: It is impossible to answer these ques 
tions as the focus of the lens to be used is not given. However, 
if you refer to page 1159 of the Almanac you will find q 
table that gives the distances required for any degree 9 
enlargement, with any focus lens. 
Emptoyment.—J. D. (Aberdeen) says: “I am a young man who, thre 
years ago, chose pho ography as my craft. In addition to my 
work in the studio, I am studying art and chemistry, in order th 
I may become’a capable member of my profession. I am wit 
out money or influence, and from the advertisements in 4] 
various photographic papers, the prospects for future welfare di 
not seem at all bright, even though I should acquire considerabl 
skill. Having written a young friend in New York asking hi 
to make inquiries regarding the wages given to a young m 
there, he writes saying he has learned that an improver can ea 
according to ability, from 8 to 10 dollars per week. A skil 
man from 25 to 50 dollars per week. Will you kindly tell m 
jf my friend’s information is reliable? If not, what are the fa 
of the ease, and, in your opinion, how do the prospects, all thin, 
being equal, compare in America, or any other country, with 
those at home?” In reply: Personally we do not know very 
much about the salaries paid in America, but we think yout 
friend has ever, rather than under, estimated them, though livin 
is more expensive in the States than it is here, which, of cours 
makes a difference. We cannot say anything further. 
Frasunicgur Puorocraruy.—D. M. §. writes: “I have got the 
chance of taking a flashlight photo of a dress rehear 
at one of the large London theatres, and I want to make the bes 
of this opportunity. I should be deeply indebted to you if yo 
would help me by answering the following questions. I wi 
first mention what I have in the way of apparatus :—1-1 camen 
triple extension. Lenses: Ross 8 by 5 Rapid Symmetrical 
E, Suter, Aplanat A. No. 3, 12 by 10; both above are old lenses. 
Also a Goerz Double Anastigmat, 6in. focus. 
Jens can be used for 1-1 plate. Questions :—(1) Which of th 
above lenses is the best to use? (2) If none of them suitable 
what is the best lens to use, and where can it be hired? (3 
What kind of flashlamp or apparatus is the best, cheapest, and 
most satisfactory? (4) How much magnesium powder would he 
required for any apparatus you may recommend? (5) Where 
is the best position in the theatre to take the photo from and 
place the flashligh' (6) How many lamps would be required! 
(7) What are the best plates to use? (8) Does it do to use any 
of the stage lighting, provided, of course, no naked light 
seen by the camera? (9) Are there any firms where flashlamp 
or apparatus can he hired? If so, where?” In reply: (1) Th 
Suter lens, as, being for 12 by 10, it will cover the whole pla 
better with its full aperture than the others. (2) Messrs. San 
and Hunter let apparatus on hire, but we think the one pou hay 
will answer. (3) Better consult the advertisement columns 
the Almanac. There are many good forms advertised there 
(4) Tt all depends upon the size of the stage. (5) Where th 
actors in their positions on the stage are best illuminated. q 
camera should, of course, be in the auditorium. (6) This mus 
of course, depend upon their power. (7) Any good rapid plates 
and they should be backed. (8) Yes. (9) Possibly Sands am 
Hunter. As you appear to have had no experience in. this 
direction, we should advise you to make some preliminary 


exposures in the theatre before attempting to take the group. 
We do not reply by post. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


Novel — According to Vature, among the nume- 
Radiations. rous special kinds of radiation recently 
discovered, not the least interesting are the m-rays of M. 
Blondlot. These rays, which were first discovered in the 
radiations from incandescent bodies, pass readily through 
glass, aluminium, black paper, and other bodies, but are 
arrested by lead or by moistened paper. The most convenient 
way to examine them is by means of their action upon feebly- 
illuminated incandescent bodies, the luminosity being in- 
creased when the Blondlot rays fall upon them. In a 
more recent paper M. Blondlot has found that bodies in 
a state of strain, such as tempered steel and unannealed 
glass, give off these rays spontaneously and continuously 
at ordinary temperatures. He anticipates that this effect 
may prove to be of the utmost importance in the case of 
nerves, for, though the interior anatomy of the body may 
be indicated, as far as the bones and some other structures 
are concerned, by the Rontgen rays, no external indications 
of nerves have hitherto been observed, and new studies 
of physiology and medicine are thus opened up. Whether 
or not these indications will be capable of being recorded 
by photography we are not yet in a position to state. 
* * * 

The Microscope Many workers with the microscope, de- 
as Optical sirous of showing its revelations to the 
Lantern. uninformed public, are often in despair 
at their apparent stupidity and inability to make proper 


use of their eyes with regard to the instrument, and no 
doubt this is one of the causes that have made photo- 
micrography popular; but Mr. Walter Bagshaw, in Vature 
Study, has gone a step further, and, in lieu of actually pro- 
ducing the photograph, allows his audience to see the pro- 
jection, either upon a piece of ground-glass or upon a 
special cardboard screen—upon a small scale goes without 
saying. One of the advantages of this mode of exposition 
is the possibility, which naturally does not exist in the ordi- 
nary photograph, of showing the objects in motion. He 
recommends very simple means for carrying out his plans. 
The microscope is placed in a horizontal position, and the 
image thrown upon a piece of white cardboard propped up 
The microscope mirror is to be moved 
on one side, and the lamp and bull’s-eye condenser placed 
so as to send parallel beams upon the slide. <A disc of light 
will be seen on the cardboard, but will probably appear 
brighter in some parts than in others. Then just as a lantern 
light needs centring to get an even disc, so the bull’s-eye and 
lamp may need a little to and fro alteration till the light 
on the dise is even and uniform. Centring the object and 
focussing are then all that is needed. He finds that if the 
sub-stage condenser and higher powers be used a sheet 
of ground-glass between light and sub-stage condenser will 
often make a wonderful difference in securing even illumi- 
nation. He remarks that he has often shown an insect’s 
head 12in. in diameter, and has heard microscopists express 
wonder that they have never thought of this simple method 
of exhibiting their slides. 

Astronomical Anyone who has been fortunate enough 
Photographs. 0 hear a lecture from Sir Robert Ball 
will know well enough that he is a most lively occupant 
of the rostrum. He has lately been lecturing at Edinburgh, 
and one of the Scotch newspapers is moved to speak of 
his gifts as being racy, vivid, interesting, and instructive. 
From the same source we learn, with true gratification, that 
Sir Robert pays due regard to the part which photography 
has taken in advancing the work of the astronomer. In- 
deed he goes somewhat further than we ourselves should 
have ventured, for he said that photography has caused as 
great an advance in astronomy as did.the invention of the 
telescope. This is high praise, indeed, but this is not all. 
He is also reported to have said that “the philosophical 
theory of Kant on the one hand and the mathematical theory 
of Laplace on the other—made almost contemporaneously 
in the eighteenth century, but quite independently—had 
been confirmed in the most striking way by the discoveries 
resulting from photographs of the heavens.” Anyone who 
is so well equipped to give popular expositions on telescopic 
researches as is Sir Robert Ball has reason to bless photo- 
graphy for the beautiful illustrations it affords in the shape 
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of lantern pictures. How different are these to the terrible 
round spots on a surface of blue which had to suffice for 
the lecturers’ needs in the old days. Sir Robert must 
himself remember the time not very long since when he 
had to depend for his illustrations on these things, for 
there was nothing better. But he carried it all off and hid 
the deficiencies of his pictures by some little joke at their 
expense which the audience keenly relished. In the same 
spirit poor Artemus Ward would cover the villianies of 
some of his own lecture illustrations. Everyone will re- 
member how he said—“ That is a horse, I have had a special 
message from the artist to say that it 7s a horse.” But let 
not these considerations tempt the average lecturer to show 
bad pictures; it requires a genius to make the public 


swallow them. 
* % * 


The Radium That radium has taken the world by 
Cult. storm is an undoubted fact; it is scarcely 
possible to take up a periodical of any kind, scientific or 
popular, without finding in its columns something remark- 
able about this wonderful substance. And well may this 
be so, for it is at once interesting to the general public 
from its visible singular properties, and to the man of 
science for its apparent upsetting of almost the very 
groundwork of modern conceptions of matter. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to learn that a new journal is to be 
started devoted to this subject alone; its birthplace is, 
suitably, Paris, and its name is to be Ze Radium. It will 
appear monthly, and is to give the fullest and latest par- 
ticulars concerning the development.of M. Curie’s mys- 
terious discovery. The first number is to contain a special 
article giving full particulars of the scope of the journal 
and the possibilities of the wonderful substance that gives 
the title to the publication. This new periodical will be a 
desirable one from many points of view; not the least being 
the authentic nature that should attach to any of its own 
pronouncements, there being so many absurd and impos- 
sible stories about it already in circulation. We shall, in 
all probability, have trustworthy accounts of its photo- 
gyvaphic possibilities, our knowledge in that direction being 
at present rather hazy. As an example of the sort of thing 
that will pass through the alembic of the editorial mind 
may be instanced the statement published that Mr. E. 1. 
Gage, of San Francisco, claims to have perfected a simple 
method of extracting radium from ore, and to have invent21 
a small battery which, with one charge of a preparation 
of radium, will run a motor-car for three hundred miles; 
and again, of a different complexion from this the state- 
ment that Professor A. H. Phillips, Demonstrator of Phy- 
sics and Mineralogy at Princetown University, has com- 
pleted a series of experiments with minerals collected in the 
State of Utah, and that he declares he has succeeded in 
obtaining from twenty-five pounds of currolite a sample of 
radium, though not so powerful as the European produc- 
tion, its strength being 1,500, while that obtained from 
European ores is 7,000. Professor Phillips’s samples, how- 
ever, are, he states, sufficient for many practical purposes. 


* * * 
Thess i Now that the lantern season is upon us 
peed it may be well to refer to an important 


consideration with regard to the use with 
this popular instrument of the electric. are light. Every 
town of any importance has now its electric mains, and it 
is so usual to find private houses illuminated with glow 
lamps that one takes it quite as a matter of course. \ Public 


halls and lecture rooms are now commonly illuminated in 
the same way, and in many instances the necessary special 
leads have been connected with the main for the provision 


of an are light for the lantern. No better kind of illumina. 
tion can be found for lantern use, provided that the carbon 
holder or regulator is of a good pattern, and that the 
operator knows his business. But there is one important 
condition of success, and that is, the current supplied must 
be of the continuous, not the alternating kind. Unfortu. 
nately for lantern workers the alternating current system 
is much more common than the other, because for general 
illumination it is all that can be desired, while it is more 
economical in first outlay. But it gives a poor kind of are 
light at the best. It can be known ata glance in some of 
our thoroughfares by its faltering movement, its violet 
tinge, and the loud hum which it emits. These drawbacks 
become accentuated when the light is used for lantern pro. 
jection, the variation in its intensitv being most annoying, 
the violet band across the sheet irritating to the eye, and 
the loud hum on one note most distressing to the ear. If, 
therefore, our advice were asked with reference to the 
installation of the electric light for lantern use where the 
alternating current only is available, we should at once say 
“don’t.” A limelight of only average quality is much 
better in every way. But let it be distinctly understood 
that we have no sort of prejudice against the electric arc— 
in fact we prefer it to any other illuminant for the lantern, 
but ib must owe its radiance to a continuous current 
machine, or still better, to a secondary battery. In certain 
cases we have known even the best light to show a little 
palpitation which has been traced to the action of the gas 
engine, which drove the dynamo machine. But when the 
current comes from a battery it is absolutely steady. We 
know well enough that this result cannot be brought about 
if the operator does not pav attention to the space distance 
between his carbons, and if the carbons themselves are of 
poor quality; but given these things and the light is the 
best procurable. It is an easy error to fall into to imagine 
that an electric arc licht must afford more radiance than 
any other illuminants, and the assumption is to a certain 
extent true. But with the alternating current much of the 
available light is hidden between the carbons. With the 
other current one carbon becomes intensely luminous and 
it is possible to so turn it towards the lens that the whole 
radiance is thrown out towards the sheet. Unless these 
conditions can be secured the lime light is preferable for 
lantern use. . 


> 
PROGRESS IN RESPECT OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PERMANENCY. | 


Iv is interesting in any art or science, and often instruc- 
tive, to now and again refer back and see what was done 
in the long ago and compare it with what is being done 
at the present time. In nothing, perhaps, does this apply 
more than in photography, although it is but little over 
sixty years old. Only those of our older readers—and 
we are pleased to say they are many—who can hark back 
o the state of photography during the fifties and sixties 
and compare it with what now exists, can to the full 
realise the advantages the present-day workers, whether 
hey be professional or amateur, possess over those of 
he earlier days of the art. Not only does this apply to 
processes and increased facilities for working them, but 
also to apparatus of every description. At the present 
ime we obtain our plates ready for exposure in the 
camera instead of having to prepare them ourselves at 
the time they had to be used, whether in the studio or 
he field. Now we buy. our paper ready for the printing 
frames, instead of having to sensitise it ourselves, even if 
not to salt or albumenise it. At the present time, owing to 
he improvements in lenses, there is no fear of getting 
curved marginal lines in our pictures, and our apparatus 
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generally is of the most portable kind and most con- 
venient in use. 

It is not our present intention to dilate on the troubles 
the earlier workers encountered, or the inconveniences 
under which they, perforce, had to work, but the fact 
remains that good work was done in those days, and much 
of it would put to shame some that is being turned out 
at the present time, more particularly when it is con- 
sidered that at the period alluded to there was no retouch- 
ing to assist the portraitist. But we need not enlarge 
further on this topic as our object in this article is to 
inquire whether the results, in every-day work, now are 
both as regards negatives and prints much, if any, 
superior, as regards stability, to those of the long ago, 
considering, at the same time, the better theoretical know- 
ledge we now possess in this connection? Or, to put the 
question another way, are the results produced to-day as 
stable as those produced in the early days of the art, and 
if not, why not? 

The first negatives made were on paper—calotypes. The 
paper was prepared with iodide of silver, developed with 
gallic acid, and fixed with hyposulphite of soda. Hundreds 
of these negatives are now in existence which are as good 
as when they were at first taken, notwithstanding that 
they are sixty or more years old, so are many of the 
prints made from them by what is practically the same 
process. If we take up an old family album containing 
portraits taken, say, during the carte-de-visite period we 
shall find, no doubt, some of the prints, which, of course, 
are on albumen paper, in a more or less faded condition ; 
but we shall also find very many that are in an excellent 
state of preservation, and some as good, or nearly so, 
as at first, notwithstanding that they are forty or so 
years old. If we go through a more modern album, 
containing prints made within the last decade or so we 
shall, as a rule, find much the same state of affairs as in 
the older collection—some have changed badly, whilst 
others have not. It must be understood here that we do 
not include platinotypes or carbon pictures, but refer 
solely to silver prints. Now, as the fading action is a 
progressive one, we can well speculate on the state the 
pictures in the modern album will be found in by the 
time they reach the age of those in the older collection. 
The interesting point for consideration is whether this 
earlier fading in the modern work is due to the processes 
employed or to the manipulations, for there is no question 
that at the present time we know more about the theoreti- 
cal part of the subject than we ever did before, but are 
we turning that knowledge to the practical account we 
might do? 

From the early “fifties” till some thirty years later 
the collodion process was the only one used in practice 
for negatives, and the negatives then made show no signs 
of fading. In fact, we do not remember ever having 
seen a collodion negative that has in the slightest degree 
faded or become spotty from contact with damp paper. 
This is more than can be said with regard to gelatine nega- 
tives. So far as one can see there is no reason why gelatine 
negatives cannot be made in every respect as stable as 
collodion ones, but the fact remains that a very large 
proportion of them have not proved themselves to be so, 
as most photographers are aware. But is that simply a 
want of care in their production? If it is it does not 
redound to the credit of their producers. 

At the present time the bromide paper is the one solely 
used for enlargements when they are made by a silver 
process, but many of those which have been made but a 
few years—even months in some instances—are already 
showing signs of decay by passing into the “sere and 
yellow” stage, though many of the early ones—those 


made in the early days of the process 
were when they were first produced. This should show 
that it is not the process itself that is at fault, but the 
method of working it. In the early days of the art, and 
before the advent of bromide papers, all silver enlarge- 
ments on paper were made on iodised paper by a method 
analogous to the old calotype process, and they have 
proved themselves to be exceedingly permanent, as have 
done the old calotype negatives. 

Seeing that so large a number of silver pictures—nega- 
tives and positives—show such early signs of deterioration, 
while so many of those produced several decades ago 
remain intact, it becomes important to inquire whether we 
have in processes, or in the manipulation of them, profited 
to the extent we should from our present knowledge of 
the theoretical part of the subject of which at one time 
the earlier workers knew but very little about. At some 
future time we may recur to this subject and deal 
with the conditions prevailing in the processes of old and 
where they differ from those obtaining in the processes 
and methods of the present time. 


are as good as they 
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SOME POINTS CONNECTED WITH LANDSCAPE 
THREE-COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
{Being the Sixth Traill Taylor Memorial Lecture ] 
I ret to-night that I am following illustrious lecturers, and can 
scarcely hope to arouse the same interest in the subject 
I have chosen as they aroused in theirs. However, the 
subject I have chosen is one which is of importance at the 
present day, and I make no apology for talking about it. 
Three-colour photography is a most interesting research, open- 
ing vistas in the future [which have most subjects of applied 
science], and I may say it calls for a study of pure science, 
which is difficult in parts, since it has to take into account 
physiological phenomena. 

The main principles of three-colour photography are wel 
known, but I doubt much whether anybody who has not studied 
it and tried it under varying conditions of light has ever 
fully realised how much remains to be done to simplify it, 
and make it thoroughly practicable in the hands of the practica 
photographer. It may be said, I think, with some truth, that 
up to the present time the main work done by i 
has been still-life, and the copying of pictures. It has 
been but little applied to nortraiture (though under proper 
conditions this is not more difficult to undertake than still-life), 
or landscape work. It is in this last that difficulties arise 
which have not been encountered in other lines of photo- 
graphy. We have in it the old difficulties of wet-plate photo- 
graphy due to varying light and shade during exposure, and 
where three exposures are made for one picture the chances are 
that the conditions are not quite the same during each ex- 
posure. Then there are the subtle nuances of atmospheric 
effect which have to be rendered, together with the delicate 
and ever varying tint of the sky. The colours have to 
be very exact in order to please, and at the same time an 
artistic effect is much to be desired. The question arises— 
Can this be done? 

The answer to this is that it can be done if the greatest 
scientific exactitude is exercised in every particular. In the 
first place it must be determined as to the light in which a 
picture has to be viewed. If it be for a print, there is no 
possible question about it that it must be good day-light, 
and if we choose day-light, it should be that mixture of sky- 
light and sunlight which is to be found in cloud-light, and 
which generally illuminates our rooms, when windows afford 
the entry for the light. We will therefore take it that for 
viewing a picture, the light to be used must be daylight of this 
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quality. It may appear that we are beginning at the wrong 
end of the subject; but this is not so. Because, before we can 
know how to produce prints, we must know what negatives 
are suitable, and before we know this we must know whether 
we can produce prints from them which will give the required 
accuracy. The only real test of the three negatives is when 
the prints are first produced in black and white, and the 
colour subsequently given to them. If a print is to be gauged 
on the depth of colour it takes, according to the fancy of the 
amateur printer, it must very seldom be correct, except by a 
lucky chance. When the shades are given by opacities through 
which the coloured lights have to penetrate, then there is 
likely to be truth in the result. 

This points to the true test for colour negatives being the 
method of triple projection as devised by Ives, and I may say 
the more I have studied the subject the more I am convinced, 
that if a picture is produced correctly by this method, it is 
certainly a better guide for producing correct pictures than 
any other method. It is from this point of view that I have 
been working, and I think it will be found by others, as well 
as myself, that certain preliminary considerations are necessary. 

I wish to introduce the subject by a simple experiment. I 
cannot do better than commence by throwing on a small screen 
the image of a coloured object, which must be correct, since it 
is formed by three spectrum colours. In the apparatus before 
you there is the power of throwing a patch of white or coloured 
light upon a screen. It is white when the whole spectrum 


Fic. 1. 
is combined, and it is coloured when a small portion 
of the spectrum passes through a slit at the front. In fact, 


we have an image of one surface of the prism thrown on the 
‘screen by the lens in front. If on the prism I were to throw 
an image of any object, through the slit of the spectroscope, 
which I have shown can be done readily, and is of use in 
photographing in monochromatic light such an object as the 
sun, we get on the screen an image in one colour according 
to the position of the slit in the spectrum. If, instead of 
throwing an image of the sun, we place a lantern slide with 
coloured glasses against the surface of the prism, we have an 
image of the slide. When we pass a slit through the spectrum 
we get the glasses shown in monochrome, some being bright or 
dark, according to the absorption of these glasses. If I place 
three slits in the spectrum, one in the red, one in the green, 
and one in the blue, which rays when combined form white 
light, we still have the same colours as before, but less bright, 
owing to a large part of the spectrum being cut off. If the 
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; colour in terms of these three projection colours. 


large lens is replaced by three lenses placed opposite the three 
slits wc have three images of the small glass discs, one in 
red, one in green, and one in blue; and it is these three sets of 
images which is the aim of three-colour photography to repro 
duce. We can choose our correct colours, which are best repre 
sented by the sensation colours, from the white of sunlight 
by the mixture of the three, and so reproduce the colours of 
the glasses. 

We first have to produce the three negatives which wenld 
produce the transparencies like those I have shown you, but 
unbacked by colour, for the colour is added afterwards. To 
do this, it is evident we must use screens or coloured media to 
cut off all unnecessary colours. To use the spectrum itself is, 
owing to the varied sensitiveness of the plates, almost im- 
practicable. But the simplest way of doing this ‘s to take 
coloured pigments and photograph them, under certain con- 
ditions. It is necessary tc know how much of each of the 
three standard colours is necessary to make, when mixed, the 
colours of the pigments. Owing to the different brightnesses 
of the colours and the difference in composition it is better to 
arrange that all the colours for which (say) a red screen is 
sought, to have the same amount of red in them when photo- 
graphed. If the negative shows equal densities when photo- 
graphed through a red screen, it will show that the screen is 
correct; if not equal, the screen must be altered till it does. 
The screens must be selected by daylight exposure. In a paper 
I read before the Royal Photographic Society I showed how it 
was possible to prepare rotating coloured sectors which should 
be available for selection of screens for all kinds of plates. 


| There is one difficulty in the sectors, and that is the method by 


which the luminosity and colour composition of the papers 1s 
arrived at. I wish to show you what I believe is a new plan 
by which not only the luminosity of the paper is arrived at, 
but also its composition in terms of the three colours used for 
projection. It is a very simple plan indeed, for it also tells 
us the spectrum colour which, mixed with white, is the colour 
of the screen. In the first place it is necessary to know the 
*/, composition of every spectrum colour in terms of the three 
spectrum colours which we have selected already, and if we 
know this we can readily find the components of the pigment 
The dia- 


gram before you shows such °/, composition in terms of the 


| colours which most nearly excite the three sensations. 


SENSATION CURVES (erismatic SPECTRUM) IN. WHICH 


EQUAL HEIGHTS 


- OF ORDINATES FORM WHITE © 
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In the original diagram of °/, composition in terms of the 
three sensations there is only one sensation which is excited 
by one colour, and that is the red; the other colours excite 
two, and even three, sensations in a more or less degree, but 
from this diagram I have calculated what the is when 
the colours alone are used, and we get the diagram before 
us. I have left out the violet, for it is composed of red and 
blue, and has no place as a simple colour. This diagram is 
one of the starting points; the other is the luminosity of the 
spectrum with the inherent white deducted from its several 
parts. Suppose we wish to know all about this emerald-green 
paper, we proceed as follows :— 

A colour patch of white-light is thrown on the screen, and in 
the path of the beam is placed a bundle of plain. glass, which 
deflects part of it at an angleof 45 deg., and the rest passes 
through. The deflected beam is again reflected by a silvered 
mirror on to the screen, so that the patch formed by it is 
superposed over that formed by the direct beam. A rod in the 
path causes two strips of light to be placed side by side. 
In one of the strips of light is placed the coloured paper, and 
in the other white paper. A slit is placed in the spectrum 
to allow only one colour to fall on the two papers, and a 
rotating sector placed in one of the beams equalises the bright- 
ness, the relative brightness of the two white beams having 
previously been equalised. 

By noting the apertures of the screens we find how much 
the coloured paper reflects in comparison with that reflected 
from the white paper, and so we proceed with all the different 
rays. 

Knowing the luminosity of the rays in the spectrum of white- 
light, we are able to make a luminous value of the colour. 
We know the °/, composition of each ray, as already said, 
and we add all:the red °/o together, and the green °/, and 
the blue °/, We know that in white-light there is so much 
red, green, and b We take, say, the colour which will all 
be used up in making white and deduct the °/. of the two 
colours from what has been found, and we get a °/o remainder 
of two colours. We look at the diagram and find what colour 
has that °/, and it is that colour which matches the colour 
of the paper with the white light in it 

But we have also found the luminosity value of the colour 
of the paper, and, calling that of white 100, we have now the 
true luminosity of the colour of the paper. Again, as before 
said, we have the °/o composition of the colour of the paper 
in terms of the three colours, and that gives us all we want in 
making the sensitometer. 

I will not go further into the matter of making the sensito- 
meter, since that is fully described in the paper I have alluded 
to. The novelty lies in the calculation. 

The sectors before you have been prepared in this way, and 
the screens for any brand of plate can be found on the prin- 
ciples I have enumerated, for one rotating sector contains 
equal amounts of red, another of green, and the third of blue. 
The photographs of these rotating sectors should show the 
ings all of equal density when the screens are correct. 

Be it remarked that the exposures need not be through 
only one medium at a time. For instance, the screen for the 
red may be the exposure through red for a certain time, and 
through orange for a certain time, and this will make the simple 
‘colour to be judged. 

Having found the screens, we have next to find the relative 
exposure to be given. I have here three screens which I have 
used. They were prepared by Mr. Sanger Shepherd with his 
sensitoriser, and they are good for the Cadett spectrum plates. 
Roughly, for a Cadett spectrum plate the exposures throuzh 
three screens were: red 4, green 2, blue 1. When a fresh 
batch of plates is taken into use, a plate is placed in a dark 
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slide with the screens in front, but in contact with this plate 
is placed a scale of gradation through which the light has 
to pass as well as through the three screens. A rotating card- 
board sector is placed in front so that four times the light is 
admitted to the red, twice to the green, and three is admitted 
to the blue. The light used is the light coming through a 
small aperture in the wall of a dark-room, and it is light 
reflected either from the sun or from bright cloud light. 

The exposures take place together, and the gradation enables 
one to find out any difference that exists in the supposed 
correct times of exposure It may be noted that by placing 
three slits in front of the three screens, several exposures may 
be made on the same plate as a check. The densities of the 
negatives taken under the three screens can be measured, or 
prints taken and compared. 

If the exposures were relatively 4, 2, 1, the densities of the 
negatives should all be the same. Having got these relative 
exposures, they should be rigidly adhered to, and the batch of 
plates tried. This method of testing may be carried out even 
after the plates have been used in the field when the relative 
times are correct. 

We now come to the transparencies, and there is not much 
to say regarding them. They were taken in my case not by 
contact, as they are reductions, and they should not be too 
opaque, but like a good lantern slide, and be full of detail. 
If the relative exposures of the negatives have been correct, 
they should without any alteration or manipulation give an 
accurate colour picture on the screen. Now it has happened 
with myself that I have not been able before exposure exactly 
to gauge the colour sensitiveness of a particular batch of 
plates, and in the case in my mind the green received about 
4 too much exposure, according to the test I have shown. The 
green negative was therefore too dense, and the transparency 
slightly too light. A correction was made in the transparency 
by giving the green } more exposure, with the result that the 
picture in colour was correct. It may be as well to say that 
the transparencies should be taken separately, so that the 
central rays of a lens are used, and the light should be the 
same for each. The results of some of these we shall see 
shortly in the triple lantern. 

In cases where the slides can be of the same size as the 
original the prints may be made on bichromated gelatine, as 
in Sanger Shepherd’s process, and dyed with suitable dyes so 
that their continuity may be good. 

So far, with the exception of the method of Professor Woods, 
who used specially ruled tracery, it has been impracticable to 
reproduce on the screen or in the photochromoscope the images 
coloured with spectral light; but I propose to show you that 
this can be done in a fairly simple manner. 

The slits in the spectroscope are still in the positions which 
allow the three rays to pass which form by their mixture white- 
light. Suppose we place in the position occupied by the patches 
three condensers which are identical with those of the triple 
lantern. Then it is possible by spectrum lenses to produce 
a dise of white-light on a more distant screen. This is only 
possible by diverting the red and blue rays to one side by 
right-angle prisms, and reflecting them on to the outside con- 
densers as in the diagram. When this disc is formed we can 
place in the proper places the transparencies made from the 
three-colour negatives, and, after focussing and adjusting, the 
three will blend together and we shall have the photograph in 
colour produced by spectral rays. Unfortunately, we do not 
get such a body of light as we do with the lantern, and in order 
to make a bright picture it has to be made fairly small. 

There is one curious feature, however, about this. We may 
still have exactly the same proportions of the three colours and 

join the transparency at a greater distance, so that the picture 
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becomes larger, and it will at once be seen that the picture 
becomes less luminous and the image becomes green. 


This is exactly what happens in moonlight. The white-light 
is reflected sunlight, and yet it appears green in the latter 
light. When all rays are much reduced in intensity the colour 
of the red just disappears, and that is the case in moonlight and 
in the transparency. 


Every one has not this apparatus, and, indeed, for lantern 
projection on a large scale this method is at present imprac- 
ticable, and so we fall back on a simple three-colour lens lan- 
tern, which suffices for all ordinary purposes. I haye used 
simple lenses in its construction, as will be seen in the diagram. 
The lenses themselves cost but a few shillings, and the whole 
apparatus can be made by any one who desires it, in a simple 
way. The principles on which it is based are, of course, Ives’. 
It is used with the electric light, and by means of bundles of 
plain mirrors (which in this case are microscopic glass bound 
together), the beam coming through the condenser of an electric 
lantern is diverted right and left, and also proceeds centrally. 
Those to the right and left are caught by silvered mirrors, 
and the three parallel beams proceed to three secondary con- 
densers in a line in front of which the transparencies can be 
placed, and the rays collected from thence by three other 
spectacle lenses which form their images on the screen, and 
which can be blended together. Behind the secondary con- 
densers are placed respectively coloured absorbing media, such 
as glasses which transmit light which approximately the same 
as the colours which represent the three-colour sensations. 
The colours seen on the screen and the resulting colour may or 
may not be white-light. Now we come to an important part 
of the matter. The three colours can be so mixed that they 
do form white-light, which is of the same purity as that quality 
of daylight which I have already alluded to. This is done by 
throwing alongside the disc white daylight which can be re- 
flected from an aperture leading from the outside of the labora- 
tory, and the necessary alterations made by changing the 
number of the glasses till the mixture of red, blue, and green 
absolutely match. The final very fine adjustment can be mate 
by placing in contact with one or other of the coloured glasses 
a piece of plain glass. 


I may say that this takes some time to do, and, as daylight 
is fleeting, I have matched the light of day by my colour 
patch apparatus, and from this apparatus placed a patch of 
light of the right whiteness alongside the disc of light coming 
from the triple lantern. Such a disc of light is now before you, 
and it will be seen what a different colour it has to that of the 
arc light. 


(Demonstrations were then given). 


It will be noticed of course that if transparencies are illu. 
minated with the three colours which make the white of the 
are light, the nuances of. colour in the landscape will be 
different. I felt that it would be interesting if the triple 
lantern pictures could be compared with the Sanger Shepherd 
process; and Mr. Sanger Shepherd kindly undertook to pre- 
pare from some of my negatives a set of lantern slides. I am 
of course not going into the process, as it is well known; but 
I may say that I was astonished at the results, which compare 
admirably with the slides I have shown you. We haye, then, 
three distinct methods of testing the quality of the results, and 
if I may say so, I have a fourth, for on several occasions when 1 
took colour pictures I sketched them in water-colours, and the 
results are satisfactory to myself and show a similarity in 
colour which is striking. 


Sir W. pE W. Asney, C.B.; F.R.S.; D.C.1. 
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Baron ‘von Hist, in the current number of “Das Atelier deg 
Photographen,” gives the following’ method of preparing an 
emulsion suitable for process work, and he points out that the 
ordinary collodion emulsion, which possesses but a very low 
sensitiveness, is generally sensitised with a silver salt which 
increases the colour-sensitising action of any dye. The most 
generally used dyes are the silver salts of the eosine group, 
and these have the advantage of combining the action of the 
silver with that of the dye, without any tendency to fog, 
Dr. KE. Albert uses these silver compounds. in ammoniacal 
solution, either as an addition to the emulsion or for bathing 
the plate. Another method of colour-sensitising is to bathe 
the plate in a plain solution of dye, and then just before 
exposure to bathe in a very dilute silver nitrate solution, 
Hiubl points out that, although faultless results can be obtained 
by these methods, the very presence of a soluble silver salt 
is the cause of innumerable troubles, such as comets, red fog, 
general fog, etc., and the character of the negatives leaves 
something to be desired, as they tend to hardness, and soot and 
whitewash are too often met with. 

An emulsion would be free from all these troubles if it 
were possible to make one without soluble silver salts, and 
which should possess sufficient sensitiveness to be applicable 
to process work, and which could be sensitised by the addition 
of silver free dye solutions. Numerous experiments towards 
this end were made by Hibl in conjunction with Herr G. 
Winter, and although their experiments have not reached a 
final solution of the problem, they have arrived at a fairly, 
satisfactory result which promises well. A dye can only sen 
sitise when it stains the silver bromide itself, and every cir 
cumstance which increases this action, increases the sensitising 5 
and, on the contrary, everything that prevents this, lowers 
the colour sensitiveness.* Soluble bromides in the emulsion 
either reduce or prevent the coloration of the silver bromide 
molecules, and therefore all emulsions which have been pre- 
pared with excess of soluble bromide cannot be highly colour) 
sensitised. If the small trace of excess of bromide is removed 
by the addition of a small quantity of a silver salt, the dye 
colours the silver bromide, and the sensitiveness to a particular 
spectrum region appears. If a further addition of silver is 
made, it does not as a rule increase the action, but lowers it. 
It is only with those dyes which give an insoluble silver com- 
pound that an excess of silver gives an increased action, as 
then a more intense coloration of the silyer bromide grain 18 
caused. 

Soluble chlorides in an emulsion, unlike bromides, exert no 
influence on the colour-sensitising, and therefore a bromide 
emulsion which contains some silver chloride is very sult 
able for the preparation of colour-sensitive plates, as there 
can be no excess of bromide, for this would be decomposed with 
the silver chloride and form silver bromide plus free soluble 
chloride. In order to prepare an emulsion with chloride of 
silver, it is only necessary to replace some of the bromide vitlg 
chloride, and as long as the former is not in excess it seems 
immaterial how much of the latter is. In the presence of 
ammonia fine-grained and creamy pure bromide emulsions cat” 
be easily formed which may be diluted without trouble, but 
if an acid is present coarse-grained bromide of silver 38 
readily formed. Ammoniacal emulsions are thus less likely 
to fog, and as Luppo-Cramer + has pointed out, a considerable 
quantity of ammonia may be added to a washed emulsion 
without fog being caused. : 

It is well known that ammonia causes a rapid ripening of 


* Jahrbuch fur Photographie, Eder.’s 1903, p. 128, + Photogr. Corresp. 1908. 
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the bromide of silver, and the emulsion which, when examined 
by transmitted light, is first red and fine-grained, becomes grey 
and then blue and violet and distinctly crystalline in character, 
but this does not necessarily mean increase of speed, but too 
frequently fog. The ripening process, at any rate with collo- 
dion emulsion, only takes place with ammonia if free bromide 
is present, and if to a washed emulsion ammonia is added, 
the bromide remains red and the collodion becomes thin and 
is finally destroyed. As the silver bromide remains also un- 
changed in the presence of soluble chlorides, the experiments 
were directed towards the preparation of a chloro-bromide 
emulsion with ammonio-nitrate of silyer, and actually a very 
fine-grained and tolerably sensitive emulsion was thus obtained, 
which contained silver chloride dissolved in ammonia, and ex- 
cess of soluble chloride, and whilst it possesses the sensitive- 
ness of an emulsion with silver excess, there is not the slightest 
tendency to fog. 

The addition of a soluble silver salt does not increase the 
sensitiveness. If the sensitiveness of this emulsion is due to 
the silver chloride dissolved in ammonia, the addition of an 
acid would reduce the sensitiveness, but an addition of acetic 
acid has no effect, and therefore it would appear as though 
the bromide of silver was in a more highly sensitive state. To 
prepare the emulsion, three solutions should be made :— 

(a) In a bottle, of 1,500 cc. capacity, make 700 cc. of 4 per 
cent. celloidine collodion, using two-thirds alcohol and one- 
third ether as the solvent. 

(b) The silver solution is made by adding to 50 g. of melted 
silver nitrate, 50 cc. of ammonia sp. gr. 0.91, and if the solu- 
tion is not quite clear a little more ammonia must be added. 
Then 100 cc. of 95 per cent. alcohol should be added, and when 
cooled down, if there is any silver thrown out of the solution, 
a little water, from 3 to 10 cc., should be added till the crystals 
are dissolved. This solution should not be filtered. 

(c) The bromide solution: 27 g. of dry ammonium bromide 
should be accurately weighed and placed in a flask and covered 
with 40 cc. of distilled water, and heated till dissolved. Then 
add 100 cc. of alcohol, and 15 cc. of alcoholic solution of lithium 
chloride * and the flask placed in hot water to prevent the 
salt depositing. 

The cold silver solution is now to be added, in. the dark 


room, to the collodion, and well shaken; some will separate | 


out, but this is of no moment. Then the hot bromide solution 
is added in about fifteen portions to the silvered collodion, 
and the whole well shaken after each addition; the bromide 
flask should be rinsed out with alcohol and water, and this 
added to the collodion. The emulsion must now be vigorously 
shaken for about three minutes, and then allowed to stand 
for two or four hours. This does not increase the speed, but 
the collodion becomes thinner and is easier to use. In order 
to test the emulsion, a drop or two should be placed on a 
sheet of glass, a little alcohol and ether added, and rubbed 
with the finger; and it should, when examined by white light, 
appear red and not grey, which shows that it is coarse-grained 
and that the bromide solution has been added in too large 
quantities at a time. It is advisable to test the emulsion to 
see that there is excess of chloride, and for this purpose 
4 to 5 cc. of emulsion should be placed in a test tube, and 
10 drops of nitric acid and 10 cc. of water added, and the 
whole well shaken and filtered into another test tube and a few 
drops of silver nitrate solution added. There should be a 
copious cloudy white precipitate. The emulsion. is, after 
standing the stated time, to be precipitated with water by 
adding in small portions 300 cc. of water, shaking well after 
each addition, and then the mixture should be poured into a 


* To make this 10 gs. lithium chloride should be dissolved in 10 cc. of water, and 
90 ec, of alcohol added, and the solution filtered. 
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flask containing about 5,000 cc. of ordinary water. After 
shaking or stirring, the separated emulsion should be allowed 
to settle and the water decanted off, and this operation 
repeated five or six times, and then the emulsion collected on a 
linen filter and freed by squeezing from as much water as 
possible, and then damped with alcohol and pressed again and 
again. The sandy yellow emulsion must not be allowed to 
dry, but whilst still damp dissolved in from 350 to 450 cc. 
of alcohol and 400 to 550 cc. of ether, and then when dissolved 
filtered by pressure through wash-leather previously washed 
with alcohol and ether. The quantity of alcohol and ether used 
to dissolve the emulsion has considerable influence on the 
character of the emulsion, for the brilliancy and vigour of 
the negative increases with the concentration and richness in 
silver. The freshly dissolved emulsion frequently works at 
first somewhat foggy, but after a few days gives absolutely 
clean negatives. It is about twice the sensitiveness of a wet 
collodion plate, and has a gradation totally different, agreeing 
more nearly with that of the platinotype paper. 

Increased contrast can be obtained with the emulsion by the 
addition of a chromate and 5 cc. of a 1 per cent. aqueous 
ammonium bichromate solution should be added to 15 cc. of 
alcohol, and of this mixture from 0.5 to 3 cc. be added to 
every 1,000 cc. of emulsion. But this must be done with care, 
for the addition of 1.5 cc. reduces the sensitiveness to one-half, 
and that of 3 cc. reduces the speed to one-sixth. An addition 
of eosine acts in the same way without reducing the speed, 
however. 

~» 


THE MICRO-PLANAR LENS. 
Arter Mr. Pigg’s paper appeared in this journal on October 
30th, 1903, I sent you a letter which you printed the following 
week. I stated in that letter seven points on which Mr. 
Pigg’s paper was defective, and as to which further information 
was required. Two only of these may be mentioned now. 
The first was the photomicrographs produced by him with his 
wo lenses were not of the same size to enable a fair comparison 
to be made; and the second was he did not specify the exact 
ocal length of the microscope objective he used, nor did he 
name the maker. This has been followed by a paper by Mr. 
Walmsley in the Journat of the 8th inst., which is illustrated 
by some photomicrographs, whichare of the same size, thus obvia- 
ting the first of the above objections stated by me; but as to the 
second objection we are no “ forrarder,” but rather the reverse. 
As to the second objection, he says he used a 75 mm. micro- 
planar by Zeiss equal to 3 ins. focus; and as to the micro- 
objective he used a 3 in. objective by Beck, which he says he is 
the happy possessor of. “I do not believe,” he says, “a finer 
3 in. exists, although it was made more than twenty-five years 
ago. It is converted for photomicrography,” he says, “by Wen- 
ham’s method, the insertion of a double convex lens of some 6 in. 
focus in the extreme rear of the mounting.” He proceeds to 
give some other details about the two lenses he used, the Zeiss 
and the Beck, which do not concern us here. What does 
concern us is that he specifically states under Fig. 5, “ Photo- 
micrographed with Beck’s No. 3 in. Microscope Objective.” 
Now, it may be at once admitted that at the time Mr. Wenham 
suggested the insertion behind the micro-objective of a non- 
achromatic lens to correct it for the chemical focus, micro- 
objectives at that time could be had which could be used with- 
out such adventitious aid. It is, however, no longer the case 
now. To the placing of this single lens behind the micro- 
objective there are two objections. The first is that it destroys 
to a considerable extent, even in a low power, the fine cor- 
rections which the maker gives the objective. A very special 
illustration of this may be cited, viz., that of the great Lick 
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telescope with an object glass of 36 in. diameter. It was found 
necessary to make a lens of 30 in. diameter to place in front 
of the objective to convert it for the chemical focus. This lens 
had the effect of shortening the focus by 6 ft., and at the 
same time caused such bad definition that when photographing 
the moon they have to shut down the aperture to 8 in. The 
second and most serious thing, however, about the addition 
of this 6 in. focus lens, and one which Mr. Walmsley seems 
in utter ignorance of, is the fact that he has by this addi- 
tional lens converted his Beck 3 in. objective into a 2 in. one, 
and on his photomicrographs, therefore, no reliance can be 
placed on making any comparison with a micro-planar of 3 in. 
focus. Mr Walmsley does not even know the focal. length 
of his added lens; he only says it is of some 6 in. focus. Mr. 
Walmsley is believed to be one who has written a good deal 
about photomicrography for some years past. He has quite 
recently published a book which he calls the “A BC of Photo- 
micrography,” and yet it is perfectly plain from the above 
that he has, as regards the above lens, at any rate, the ABC 
of that art science yet to learn. 

I have not got a Beck 3 in. objective, although I have 
occasionally seen them; but I have had very many 3 in. and 
2 in. objectives by Wray through my hands. I have at present 
in my own cabinet both a 3 in. and a 2 in. by that maker. To 
make the above statement as to effect of adding a 6 in. focus 
to a 3 in. yet more clear, I measured the magnifying power 
of my 3 in. Wray in the microscope itself, and, as probably 
your readers may not know how this is done, I shall describe 
it here. My Wray 3 in. is made for the long 10 in. tube—that 
is, 10 in. from the shoulder of the objective to the level of 
the eye-lens of the eyepiece. Placing, then, on the stage of 
the microscope a Zeiss micrometer divided into mm. the object 
glass, the 3 in., was screwed into the tube, and then a Leitz 
eyepiece micrometer, also divided into mm., was placed in the 
upper end of the tube, first of all removing the field lens of 
that eyepiece. In this way the magnified image of one mm. 
on the stage micrometer was projected on to the eyepiece 
micrometer without the reducing action of the field lens, and 
it was found that one mm. on the stage covered 3.5 mm. of 
that in the eyepiece—that is to say, the divisions of the two 
micrometers being equal, the magnification required only to 
be read off without any calculation, and the object-glass thus 
by itself alone magnified 33 times. I had previousiy prepared 
a 6 in. focus biconvex lens, just the same thing it is supposed 
Mr. Walmsley uses, and dropped it into the micro-tube resting 
on the object-glass. Again the magnification was read off, 
and it was found to be 5.25; or with this additional lens the 
3 in. object-glass became at once a 2 in. one. These facts are 
beyond dispute. 

As the whole of Mr. Walmsley’s paper proceeds on the 
assumption that he was using a true 3 in. objective in opposi- 
tion to a 3 in. micro-planar, while all the time, although he 
did not know it, he was using a 2 in. objective the whole of 
his paper, and the deductions he draws from it, and his 
illustrations, fall to the ground, and the paper must be held 
to be pro non scripto, as it proceeds upon an essential error. 

I have no wish to criticise either the photomicrographs of 
Mr. Pigg or Mr. Walmsley in detail. The information they 
have given does not enable that to be done. 

Neither my Wray 3 in. nor the 2 in. require any lens placed 
behind them to get the chemical focus. They both give good, 
crisp negatives without such addition; and they are not alone 
in this respect. - Many of the modern objectives by reputable 
makers work in the same way without adventitious aid. 

Notwithstanding the papers of Messrs. Pigg and Walmsley, I 
feel sure the micro-planars stand on too high a platform to be 
affected by what they have done. 


Tf I should say that no better lenses exist than my 3 in. 
and 2 in. Wrays I should state what is neither true nor honest, 
as I have seen and handled many quite as good, perhaps better, 
Besides, it would be bragging, and that is a thing which we do 
not practice ourselves, nor like to see it in others, in this grey, 
grey toun in the far, far north. W. FE, oa 

| 


+ 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. f 
[From the Liverpool Photographic Journal, now THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY, January, 1854.] 
ResuME OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE LivERPoon Prorograpute 
Socrpry FROM THE COMMENCEMENT. 
Turs Society was founded on Tuesday, March 22nd, 1853, at — 
a meeting called together by advertisement, and at which — 
Mr. J. A. Picton was called to the chair. Mr. Samuel Holme, . 
then Mayor of Liverpool, was elected President; and the vice- 
presidents, treasurer, joint secretaries, and Council, were . 
appointed. ; 

The third meeting of the Society took place on May 3rd, 
at which, after the election of members, Mr. Mackinlay ex- 
hibited a folding camera and box, suitable for taking views in 
open country, and read a paper describing it. 

Mr. Knott read a paper, “ Practical Notes on Glass Posi- 
tives.” Dr. Edwards and Mr. W. Barker exhibited some micro- 
scopical collodion specimens, and gave explanatory remarks on 
the mode of taking microscopical objects, and the adaptation of, 
the camera to that purpose, the arrangement of which was 
also shown. 

The fourth sessional meeting was held on June 2nd, when 
Mr. Frank Howard ‘read a paper upon “Photography in Con- — 
nexion with the Fine Arts,” which led to an animated discus- | 
sion on the part of the practical members, Mr. Firth and Mr. 
Burgess, Mr. Newlands and Mr. Corey. Mr. ©. Bell exhibited — 
and described “A Plan for Taking Stereoscopic Views in the — 
Open Country.” Mr. Chadburn exhibited some beautiful photo- 
graphic views in Venice. 

At the fifth meeting, on July 5th, Mr. Forrest exhibited a 
camera slide frame, the inside of which was made of glass, 
with the view to prevent the sensitive plate being affected by 
the absorption of the chemicals into the wood. 

Mr. T. A. Humphries exhibited one of Mr. Mayall’s Crayon 
Photographs, and the Chairman mentioned a suggestion by Mr. 
Frank Howard, that the art of photography should be applied 
in assistance of the sciences of physiognomy and ethnology, by 
taking photographs of individuals of the various foreigners who 
visited this port; and Mr. Mackinlay exhibited some specimens 
of photographic printing without nitrate of silver, by which 
ladies may be enabled to produce copies of lace, crochet work, 
ete., in the most pleasing shades and colours, without danger 
of staining their fingers. He then described the modes ot 
operation, and the chemicals used for the production of the 
various tints. { 

The sixth sessional meeting was held on August 2nd. Mr. — 
Wood, of the establishment of Abraham and Co., of Liverpool, . 
exhibited a very complete “ Portable apparatus for taking views — 
in open country.” 4 

Mr. Burgess exhibited an American camera, with Knight's — 
and other improvements, and described some modifications he — 
had personally found useful. Mr. Frank Howard read a paper — 
on the “ Artistic Distribution of Light and Shade.” 

At the seventh meeting, September 2nd, Mr. Foard read a— 
paper, “Notes on the Daguerreotype,” followed by a discussion 
on the relative merits of the daguerreotype and collodion pto- — 
cess. After which Mr. J. A. P. McBride read a paper on “ Photo- 
graphy in Connexion with the Fine Arts,” on which some dis- 
cussion: also took place. 


On October 4th the eighth meeting was held. Ms. G. R. 
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rry read “A Digest of Mr. Fox Talbot’s Patents.” Mr. | of carrying so many plates of glass—of which the weight and 
<inson exhibited a stereoscope camera. Mr. J. A. Forrest | liability to breakage formed the principal objection or diiffi- 
ibited and described a folding camera for taking views in | culty in making the collodion process convenient for carrying 
open air by the collodion process, in a very portable form; | about. 


1 Mr. Keith exhibited specimens of positives taken on Mr. Firth said that he had been successful in taking photo- 
oured glass by the collodion process. graphs on collodion floated on waxed paper, which would obyiate 
Ir. Burgess exhibited a camera, sent by Mr. Wilkinson, in- | the necessity of. carrying more than one plate of glass, or 
ited at Paris, to carry two lenses, so as to take the two views he removal of the film from the glass, which he thought would 
the stereoscope at one time and on the same plate. It was | be very hazardous to the photograph. 

led a quintoscope. Mr. Burgess said he had taken photographs on. collodion 
Jn October 24th the Society was invited to inspect the photo- | floated on gutta percha, which he had no doubt would supersede 
phic reports of the progress of the Crystal Palace, now | either paper or glass. 

cting in Sydenham. Mr. T. C. Archer, the agent for the The tenth meeting took place on December 6th, when the 
lenham Crystal Palace Company, had kindly consented to | Chairman congratulated the Society wpon the great accessiom 
iibit these photographs, taken by Mr. Delamotte, amounting o their numbers — their register showing one hundred and 
number to nearly fifty, at the rooms of the Photographic | thirty-five members. The next session would commence om 
‘iety in Lord Street. On this occasion Mr. Atkinson ex- Jarch 18th, when he had no doubt the Society would be still 
ited some large photographs of Egyptian architecture, and {| more increased, as each member enrolled in the interim would 
nes taken on albumenised paper. be entitled to the prints from Mr. John Morecroft’s photographs. 
[he ninth sessional meeting was held on November ist, and Mr. Mackinlay exhibited a large folding camera, constructed 
Ss principally devoted to the consideration of the paper pro- or the paper process, in which considerable improvements had 
ses in photography. been effected upon the first that he had exhibited on May 3rd. 
Mr. John Morecroft exhibited a great number of negatives, A discussion then followed upon the relative advantages of 


en with nearly uniform success by Buckle’s process, | the collodion and paper processes, in which Mr. Forrest, Mr. 
1 positives printed from them for the stereoscope as arranged | Burgess, Mr. Mackinlay, and Mr. -Chadburn took part. 

Professor Wheatstone. From these negatives a selection. Mr. Frank Howard mentioned the difficulty which existed 
; been made, of which Mr. G. R. Berry has kindly offered in procuring suitable paper for any of the paper processes, 
print positives, of which each member of this Society will | except that of Mr. Berry, and expressed his opinion that the 
entitled to two. ‘They are eight inches by seven, and of the | photographers in general were disposed to look too much for 


st exquisite beauty—combining sharpness with aerial per- | sharpness; and. he exhibited a drawing to show the defects 
ctive to an extent very rarely seen. of too much hardness or distinctness in the individual objects. 
Mr. Keith described the calotype process, in which he had On December 15th the members were invited to inspect some 
m very suctessful. very large photographs, taken on albumenised .paper by Mr. 
exhibited 


Mr. G. R. Berry then described a course of proceeding Sanford, which were brought down from London, and 
h paper, which he had just discovered, of much more simple by Dr. Edwards, who, cn behalf of Mr. Sanford, presented a se 
acter than any hitherto described, which was perfectly of prints from them to the Society. 
sctive, both for taking photographs by the camera and for 
nting; and the latter might be done by gaslight even better 
in by daylight.—[It will be seen by the report of the January 
eting which appears at full length in this Journal, that Mr. 
R. Berry has modified his formule in a very slight degree. | and priz ° : 

this process will be printed the positives from Mr. John | bers and students, at the Northampton Institute, 
recroft’s negatives, for presentation to the members. | Road, London, E.C. 

\t this meeting Dr. Edwards exhibited some beautiful photo- Tur Hon. Secretary of the Longton and District 
‘phs, taken on collodion, of a rare species of electric torpedo, Society writes: “My attention has just been drawn 
' Torpedo nobiliana, recently caught at the mouth of the Dee. | error in our exhibition prospectus and entry form. 


ey were positive and negative, and of back and front of | that entries close on Tuesday, January 25th, whereas it oes is 
Tuesday, January 26th. For the information of intending exhibitors, 


t 


—— 


Ow Friday, February 26th, Lord Kelvin presents the certificates 
es at the annual prize distribution and conversazione of mem- 
St. John Street 


Photographic 
to a printer’s 
It there states 
d read. 


» fish. } 
: elo é Jie saovine IRI ic sorre as 
Mr. Mackinlay exhibited some specimens of views taken by may I ask your kind notice and correctior ; 
» collodion process, in which he thad secured the greatest “Prcrure Titles for Painters and Photographers, Chose oon Le 
. . E y : es F Pee Cape -S, e rth- 
ensity in the blacks, in combination with the full develop- Literature of Great Britain and America,” is the title of a forth 


coming book by Mr. Alfred Lys Baldry. The prospectus states that 
it will be found of the very greatest value to painters, pee ae 

sr a Se ati it contains’ no 
vash of sea-water over the paper to commence with. Another photographers, and others. The many quotations 1t co 


: : £ Sisube 
i ; ; titles for pictures already completed, but suggest su 
$ wasl ose artra P > salt, or sal am- | oly supply tit a pa a : 
ee oe Lar ae a ee ie jects for future work. The book is so arranged that suitable titles 
G oY, remarka é 


te | be f d h tk < ] a he shor ssible 
) S 1S ered that real sons can ound with the greatest p yssible ease in the shortest possible 
: ad also discov d that a weak negative by print ng & 5 


ough blue glass, would produce very effective positives. oe a dong ae ait aPRe 

Te had also observed that pictures taken very rapidly by Mr. Grorce ISUNTHDIE Pe ae ee Hae Pate med * 

: : : 5 ivi in Trefoi ad Vandsworth Common, was 2 

camera required to be subjected a long time in the de- | and living ‘i uit co oe ml a adn: Rsectone, lay ie Cam 

: e : : J sday last week, a im.pbleadon e y De » PY re 
oping solution; but that a much shorter time was required | 0” Wednesday last week e 


I i servators of Wimbledon Common, for cutting down three large pieces 
developing e SAChioN! O » (OETA, SHEE mee serva : » for 
oa agers eriy ag Ck of holly. George Cox, a keeper, said that he found the defendant 


ir. J! A’: Forrest mentioned that Mr. McInnes had devoted in the woods on Sunday morning, January 3rd, with the holly lying 
great deal of time to perfecting a portable apparatus for | i, front of him. The defendant told him that he was sorry if he 
ing collodion negatives, and had also discovered a means | jad done wrong. The defendant pleaded that he had cut down the 
removing the collodion film—upon which a photograph had | jolly to get a-better view, as he wanted to obtain some snap-shots. 
n taken—from the glass, so as to obviate the necessity | He was fined 40s. 


nt of the half-tones, by the use of vegetable naphtha. He 
o described some advantages he had obtained in printing by 


time. 
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HOWARD. FARMER 
j r AND 
GUY. SIMMONS, 


THE FUNCTIONS OF TRICOLOUR FILTERS. | ‘Tue Committee of the Professional Photographers’ Association 
have taken the first step towa the establishment of that much- 
required institution—an examining board for professional photo- 
Bred nilace wrongs TOR graphic ssistants. The sub-c mmittee which has the matter in hand 

f Sa held its first meeting last week, but with the most assiduous attention 
to business, it can hardly be hoped that a workable scheme will be 
evolved for many months at led The problem to be solved is un- 


; Z doubtedly a very difficult one d alt almost every profes- 
il known that the German Empress e3 in the photo- Sa 7 ie! Sacre oa se ee Fitna “il ye ane 


She it was who furnished the illustrations for the na Fl Hee etn a cays Cy a TS 1? cayruttoneharnel 6 
narrative of.the tour of the Emperor William II. in Palestine, pub- > PEO SEASIOES, OVS Oy UNS BOM oe Dee : 2 
lished by Baron von Mirbach. Her Maj has taken advantage of towards other a s to benefit their order hardly lead us to expect 
the Christmas holidays to instruct her two young in the art that the tion will receive much 2 tance from outside its 
of photographing in colours, and her pupils have made surpr x ranks. the harder the battle the greater the glory, and we 
pr ss.—“ New York Herald.” heartily wish the A ion a successful achievement of its purpose. 


Tun diagrams and illustrations which appear on this and the pre- 
vious pages were omitted from Messrs. Bull and Jolley’s paper pub- 


es 


— 
w 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


The Ideal Portrait Lamp. Geo. Houghton and Son, Ltd., 88 and 89, 
High Holborn, W.C. 

The apparatus consists of a frame, constructed of aluminium rods, 
supported by a standard, adjustable for height, with an arrangement 
for clamping to a stool or chair. When erected, over the frame is 
placed a cover of fireproofed cloth, the front consisting of one thick- 
ness of cambric, the back and sides having, in addition to the cambric, 
an outer thickness of dark coloured calico. The lower portion of this 
cover hangs loosely. ‘The lamp consists of a shallow tray in which 
a special flash powder is placed. Connected with the tray is an arrange- 
ment for detonating a percussion cap to ignite the powder, the trigger 
being released by a pneumatic ball and tube, another tube from the 
same ball being connected with the shutter of the camera, and 
adjusted so as to open the shutter just in advance of the release of 
trigger. The composition is an extremely rapid-burning one, and 
the flash so instantaneous that the sitter can be taken in the act of 
talking, without the slightest trace of movement showing. When 
the exposure has been made the loose drapery is gathered up, imprison- 
ing the smoke, and the cover is lifted off the standard and removed 
to the open air or placed outside a window for the smoke to disperse. 


We had an opportunity of seeing the apparatus at work at night in 
an ordinary photographic studio under conditions which put its utility 
to the fullest test. The negatives, which were made in our presence, 
were equal to those taken by the best electric light systems, and the 
ordinary faults of flashlight portraits were absent, owing no doubt 
to the diffusion of the light by means of the cambric screen. The 
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apparatus proved perfectly eff 
into the room, and as it is so 


ficacious in preventing the escape of smoke 
independent of any outside accessories, so 


portable and so easily set up and adjusted in any position, it will 


doubtless be highly apprecia 


called upon to take at home portraits. 


particular purpose it is prob 
obtained than by daylight, a 
of the subject may be choser 
the room instead of being 


ed by those photographers who are often 
Indeed, when used for this 
able that better results would always be 
nd the advantage exists that the position 
n to suit the furniture and decorations of 
imited by the position of the windows. 


The quantity of powder used is small, about 40. grains sufficing for 


a head and bust portrait, and we are informed that it is not of a 
dangerous nature and not liable to explosion by detonation or friction. 

Messrs. Gardner and Co., of West Nile Street, Glasgow, are the 
Scottish agents for the lamp. 


Manufactured and sold by Marion and 


Marion’s Supreme Plate. 


Co., Ltd., 22-3, Soho Square, London. 
Messrs. Marion and Co. have added to their series of dry plates a 
new one, which, from its character, should meet with much success. 
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The new plate does not make pretensions to orthochromatism, but 
claims supremacy of quality, supremacy of speed, and supremacy in 
ease of working. ‘These desirable characteristics appear to have been 
secured by means of an emulsion of extreme sensitiveness, rich in 
silver, coated thickly upon excellent glass, and with great care to 
ensure freedom from technical defects. It will be remembered that 
Messrs. Marion and Co. were the pioneers who introduced the new 
plates of extreme rapidity. heir P.S. plate won immediate recog. 
nition for its speed. The Supreme is of similar rapidity, and bears 
the No. 250 H. and D. The conscientiousness with which the firm 
has used the Hiirter and Driffield system for the measurement of 
the speed of plates is unquestioned, and the figures we have quoted 
may be taken as a true index of the possibilities open to the photo- 
erapher who uses these plates. Thus we find that the amateur using 
one of the cheap hand cameras, with a lens of the low intensity of 
F/ll may, even at this season of the year at noon, obtain a fully 
exposed negative with these plates in 1-15 to 1-23 second when photo- 


graphing, on a very fine day, a close object, or landscape with heavy 
foreground. ‘The exposure for an ordinary landscape would not exceed 


1-50 second, under similar conditions, but at the brightest season of 
the year the stop might be reduced to F/20 for such a subject. If the 
photographer is content to rely upon development for obtaining greater 
detail, a turther reduction of the exposure may be made. We have 
tested a sample of these plates, and directed our attention more espe: 
cially to their quality and their latitude of exposure. The test for lati: 
tude was a severe one. ‘wo plates were exposed upon a subject pre 
To the one an exposure of 12 seconds was 
given, and to the other 144 seconds. Both plates were developed 
simultaneously with the same developer for the same length of time. 
The exposure of 12 seconds was correct, as it gaye some detail in the 
deep shadows. But the second negative, although exposed twelve 
times as long, still gave a useful result. he grain of the deposit 
is very fine, considering the rapidity of the plate, and the films are od 
great perfection. A plate with this latitude of exposure should present 
the minimum of difficulty to the inexperienced photographer, whose 
greatest errors usually occur in exposure. We also gaye particular 
attention to the gradation of the image, and think the series will give 
much satisfaction to these who require a plate with a long scale 
of gradation, rendering subtle differences of half-tene. Such plates 
are very valuable for delicate effects of light and shade. : 


senting great contrast. 


New Developers for Gaslight Papers. Sold by John J. Griffin and 
Sons, Ltd., 20-26, Sardinia Street, W.C. 

The metol-hydrokinone developer which Messrs. Griffin and Sot 
have sold for a long time in various forms of preparation under the 
title of M.Q., is row placed upon the market in a new form which i 
certainly calculated to add to its already extensive popularity q 
account of the convenience which accompanies its empleyment. Th 
developer is compounded in a highly concentrated single solutio 
which keeps without deterioration and which requires only simpl 
dilution with water to form the developing solution. The concel 
trated developer is sent out in a stoppered bottle with a rather wit 
mouth, and the glass stopper is moulded so that it constitutes a ¢Uj 
which acts as a measure. The arrangement is especially designed ft 
use in the development of Velox paper, but there is not the slight 
reasen that. the same should not be applicable to the development 6 
any other sensitive surface for which metol hydrokinone is suitabl 
the dilution being modified according to purpose. The method 
putting up is certainly a most convenient one. 

An entirely novel developer for Velox and other gaslight papers 
is now sold by Messrs. Griffin under the name of Sepol. As its name 
suggests its peculiarity is that it produces an image of sepia tint 
instead of the usual black or blue black. Following the instructions 
given, that is to say, giving the sensitive paper an exposure of four 
to six times that normally required, and compounding the developer 
as instructed we found it quite easy to produce prints of a pleas 
brown tint, and not difficult to obtain a reasonable amount of wil 
formity of tint even when employing negatives differing in characte? 
We should imagine that this developer will prove a very popula 
introduction as it entirely obviates the necessity of any troublesom 
and uncertain process of toning the developed and fixed print. Sepal 
may be had packed in cartridges or in concentrated solution. 
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ties in Enlarging Apparatus. Manufactured by John J. Griffin 
id Sons, Ltd., 20-26, Sardinia Street, London, W.C. 

Series A fixed focus enlarger constitutes an enlarging appara- 
duced to the elementary and necessary principles, nevertheless 
its limitations it is quite efficient, and, moreover, is conyenient 
, the construction is ingenious, and it folds to a convenient side 
ywage. ‘The apparatus is for enlarging from } plate negatives to 

plate size. ‘he front part consists of a box, one end having 


| | 
l : 
i | 
i Mth ial I 
i HM 


GRIFFIN 


y the negative to be enlarged from, and the other 
ens, which is an achromatic combination, fitted with 
al shutter for exposing. Bellows of red and black cloth con- 
he front part with the back, which includes an arrangement 
king the bromide paper upon which the enlargement is to be 
the paper is merely placed face upwards in the back, and 
d with a sheet of glass. The bellows body is held rigid by 
| struts on each side. The apparatus is adjusted exactly to en- 
from { to 1-1 plate, and no focussing arrangement is necessary, 
stances being adjusted in manufacture. For exposure the ap- 
is is taken. bodily into the open air and placed, negative upwaras, 
Is the sky. As the price is within the most limited means, as 
akers say, the enlarger is an excellent one for the tyro, or 
e who wishes to try his hand before going to much expense. 

he Series C folding enlarger is a piece of apparatus on a much 
elaborate scale; indeed, it possesses the means of every ad- 
nt that could possibly be required. The general appearance 
apparatus will be realised from the illustration. It is made 
Jargements up to 10 in. by 8 in. The woodwork is polished 
the bellows are cloth, and the metal-work is lacquered brass. 
ens is an achromatic combination, fitted with stops and an 
ng shutter. The dark slide is of the usual construction, of a 
back, and is fitted with carriers for 1-1 and 4 plate. ‘The 
-to take the negative to be enlarged from is fitted to the 
atus so that it may be shifted from side to side, and thus a 
n of the negative only may be used to enlarge from, and it may 
justed obliquely, so as to rectify any want of uprightness in 
ies. A rack and pinion is provided for focussing in the ordinary 
but the difficulties in focussing and adjusting the relative 
of screen, lens, and negative are simplified enermously in using 


ipparatus by a device with which it is fitted, which has the 
of automatically adjusting the relative positions of the nega- 
nd back in accordance with the conjugate foci of the lens for 
ratio of enlargement. For daylight exposures the makers direct 
he apparatus should be taken outdoors and. pointed upwards, so 
the illumination is obtained directly by skylight. There is, 
fer, no reason why the apparatus should not be kept horizontal 
1¢ illumination obtained from a white reflector. A special plate 
r is supplied with the apparatus to carry lantern size plate, 


— 


and lantern slides may be made by reduction from neg: 
size from 10 in. by 8 in. downwards. q 

Griffin’s gaslight attachment provides a means of employing arti. 
ficial light with either of the before-mentioned apparatus for en- 
larging. It consists of a curved metal-plate, whitened to form a re- 
flecting surface, having its sides continued in deeper curves almost to: 
form cylinders. The interior of the cylindrical ends are of brig at 
metal to form reflectors, and each contains an. incandescent ees 
as the sources of illumination. Fittings are provided for attachment 
to ordinary gas supply by means of an indiarubber tube. The 
arrangement is also specially applicable for use in making 
slides by reduction. ‘The outside of the metal-work is ; panned. 
black, and the price at which it is offered is extremely reasonable. 
Although primarily intended for use with the enlarging apparatus we 
have described, it is equally applicable to most other apparatus con- 
structed om similar lines, and for lantern:-slide making any simple 
means improvised for the purpose of holding the negative in front. 
of the reflector in conjunction with an ordinary camera would con- 
stitute a perfectly effective installation. 


atives of any 


antern 


The “Alphengo” Reflecting Enlarging Lantern. Manufactured by 
W. C. Hughes, Brewster House, 82, Mortimer Road, London, N. 
The apparatus consists of a metal chamber, the interior lighted by- 
two lamps, which may be for oil, incandescent gas, electric light, or 


acetylene. At the back is a white screen or reflector, and at the 
front an arrangement for holding the negative to be e arged. In 


front of the negative holder is a platform upon which can be placed 
one’s ordinary landscape camera, and the whole then constitutes a 


complete enlarging system. The : 2, show a 
front view of the apparatus with and without the camera in position 
for making an enlargement. Enlarging, however, is not the only use 
to which the apparatus may be put. It is equally available for 
making lantern slides by reduction, or for copying prints by artificial 
illumination. For the former purpose the ordinary camera is used, 
but, of course, in its natural way, withthe front of the lens toward 
the negative, the ordinary dark ‘slide holding the lantern plate by 
means of a carrier. For copying, the print to be copied is adjusted 
in front of the back or reflector, and the lens of the camera pointed’ 
towards it through the front aperture, the negative carrier being 


Bie: 2: 


removed. Fig. 3 represents a bellows body attachment fox fitting to 
the front when the apparatus is in use as an enlarger, instead of a 
camera when a camera is not available; it is not supplied as part of 
the apparatus, but the reasonable price at which it is Offered and its 
convenience for carrying a large lens, will no doubt tempt many to 
include it in their purchases. For all the purposes we have 
enumerated the apparatus is undoubtedly efficient, and the use of 
reflected light for illumination in making enlargements or reductions 
from negatives instead of a condenser is recognised as being the 
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74 
preferable system, when the quality of the results is important. We Dyeetings of Societies | 
are very much surprised that an arrangement of the kind is not a 
universally in use amongst professional photographers for copying —_—__+———_ 


prints by artificial light, especially in the dark days of winter. 


“Porcelain” §.C.P. Slow Contact Paper. Manufactured by Welling- 


ton and Ward, Elstree, Herts. 
Apart from the convenience of being able to dispense with dark 
room illumination for manipulatory purposes, develepment papers of 
the §8.C.P. type are found to be superior to ordinary bromide papers 
for making contact prints, especially of a small size, in the better 
rendering cf the shadow detail and the less liability to harsh results 
in the endeavours to secure sufficient depth in the lower tones. The 
new grade of §.C.P. termed “ Porcelain,” which Messrs Wellington. 
and Ward are placing on the market does not differ, we believe, as 
far as the sensitive material of the paper is concerned from the SACRED 
paper already in use; the improvement is in the surface of paper 
which is fairly described by the title given it. The paper is of 
yery pure whitenéss, and the character of the emulsion enables prints 
to be-made on it with ease from reasonable good negatives having 
eep shadows. ‘he specimen prints which 
accompanied the sample of the paper sent us were of an attractive 
blue black tint and perfect in gradation. Choosing the amidol de- 
veloper mixed according to the formula given in the instructions as 
an alternative to metol-hydrokinone we found not the slightest diffi- 
culty in making equally satisfactory prints frem our own negatives. 

Messrs. Wellington and Ward haye also introduced a new grade 
of bromide paper marked “Xtra R.” ‘his is a paper very similar 
to Whatman rough drawing paper in character, and naturally more 
suitable for large sizes and broad effects than for the rendering of 
detail. As the emulsion with which it is coated is that usually 
employed for the Wellington and Ward bromide ~apers it is needless 
to say that the results obtainable on the new grade of paper when 
the subject is suitable leave nothing to be desired in quality, and it is 
not an unimportant feature of the paper that the price is the same as 
the ordinary grades. 


bs 


a peculiar richness in the 


Patent 


The following appligations for 
January 1 and Janvary 9, 1904:— 
Shutters.—No. 30. “Improvements in or connected with photo- 

graphic shutters.” The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ltd., George Arthur Pickard and Ernest Vary Piercy. 
Carbon Priuting.—No. 47. “Improvements in the photographic pro- 
cess of pigment or carbon printing.” Charles Sawyer. 
— No. 119. “Improvements in photograpiie cameras.” 


patents were made between 


(Date applied for under Patents Act, 1901, March 25, 1903, being 
date of application in United States.) 
Henry William Hales. 

“Tmprovements in or relating te shutters for 


Complete specification. 


Shutters.—No. 267. 
photographie purpo: Arthur Lewis Adams. 

Lighting Apparatus.—No, 284. “An improved lighting apparatus for 
photography.” Complete specification. Joseph Leclerc. 

Printing Frame.—No, 309. “Improvements in photographic printing 
frames.” William Frederic Butcher. 

Printing Frame.—No. 546. “Improved photographic printing frame.” 
Card Edward Hoditz. 

Cameras.—No. 426. “Improvements in 
Arthur Lewis Adams. 

Cameras.—No. 619. “Improvements in and relating to cameras.” 
Henry James Spratt and George Albert Spratt. 

Apparatus.—No. 627. “Improvements relating to photographic ap- 
paratus,” (August Blanc, Switzerland.) Henry Harris Lake. 


photographic cameras.” 


ee eens 


PuorocrapHic Convention of the United Kingdom.—There will 
be a meeting of the Council at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., 
on Thursday, January 28th, at six o'clock, to receive a report from 
the local committee and to discuss the proposed arrangements for 
the meeting to be held in Derby in July next. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WERK, 


7 


Jan. Name of Society. Subject. 
Amateur Photographer Prive 
Nottingham Camera Club......... The Valley of the Dove. I 
Oats Mr. W. Ward. . 
. Roy Phe hi iety's 
Plymouth Photo. Society 4 { petition Pr tees, Society's 


¢...| Exhibition of Members’ Work, 

Chess Match. 

nition of Royal 
ty Prize Slides. 


Aberdeen Photographic 4 ” 
Ashton-under-Lyne Photo. Soc. 


Photo 
Oxford Camera Club gue 


. e Sale of Members’ Phy 
Oi souronooss Ilford and District Photo. Soc.}\ Oddsand Ends. Mr, Ernest 
The Photography of Some Ei 
Gamera Clube: Phenomena. Mr. Geo. H 
man, M.D. 


Lantern Slide Competition. : 
Defects and their Remedies, 
Zoological. 
Visit from Members of the 
{ graphic Section of the Paisle 
Ne sophical Institution, ] 
| Velox and other Gaslight I 
\{ D monstrated. Mr. A.C, Alfl 
f Some Recent Iinprovements in 0 


Southampton Camera Club .. 
South London Photo. Society 
Croydon Nat. His. & Se. Soe. ... 


tlasgow Southern Photo. Asso 


Aghton-under-Lyne Photo. Soc. 


ilceketacesce Photographic Club ........+-..+0+ \ Mr. Thos. Mao: y . 
Peta be lerrerenctosranhic society. Bia SAR a Miniatur 


{ Lantera Eyening. Photo New 
‘| U_ Slides, 
Hund Camera Work. Mr. W.1T 
Competition Pictures on view, — 
j 
LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCTAI 
January 14th.—Mr. T. K. Grant in the chair. Mr. A. Bedding 
bited two photographs of skeletons in what were evidently cai 
built vaults. The photographs were made within the preci 
Old Bermondsey Abbey, and Mr. Bedding, having tried in 
get any history of the Abbey, asked if anyone present cow 
him where such information could be obtained. : 
Mr. Anthony exhibited a book of views printed in two 
(pink and blue), slightly out of register, together with an am 
ment for viewing the same—viz., a spectacle containing a te 
a green glass, which gave the appearance of relief. The id 
course, is nob new, but is interesting. 
Mr. Haddon detailed a series of experiments he had made 
the object of finding exactly the action of barium chloride 
used as an eliminator of hypo, and said that barium thiosulphat 
formed, and decomposed sulphur would be formed in the pi 
paper, rendering any chance of permanency nil. ‘ 


CAMERA CLUB. 3 
A’ “zapres’ night” at the Camera Club is usually regarde 
“dies non,” so far as lecturing is concerned, and a progral 
much lighter kind is generally provided upon these happy 
But this practice las been departed from lately, and Mr. 
Godfrey, the hon, secretary and prince of organisers, has g 
succeeded in securing the co-operation of some lady lecturer 
the 11th inst, the choice fell upon Mrs. Watts-Hughes, who 
interesting account and demonstration of her method of pro 
what she terms “ voice figures.” 

Students of natural philosophy know well enough that soun 
often been made to produce on suitable media geometrical pa 
of very beautiful, and sometimes very complex, form. If we te 
ber rightly, the first experiments of this kind were due to 
the German philosopher, who showed a century ago that 
sprinkled on metal plates will arrange itself in definite fom 
the nodal lines when the plates are vibrated by the applicati 
a violin bow. ‘There was a much later instrument by Pro 
Sedley Taylor, called the phoneidoscope, which consisted of a 
cup supported on a stand, with an attached tube which cow 
applied to the mouth. A soap film was drawn across the horii 
mouth of the cup, and when a note was swng into the tute the 
cate film was thrown into the most beautiful ripples, which, 
seen by reflected light, were gorgeous both in form and colout 

Mrs. Watts-Hughes has made an instrument of almost ide 
pattern, but instead of using a soap film she stretches ove 
mouth of the cup a piece of indiarubber tissue, placing upot 
vibratile surface sand, lycopodium, or other dusty materials 
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| sings into the atteched mouthpiece. As might be expected, she 
luces by this action various geometrical forms, just as Chladni 
a hundred years ago, but it is obvious that the instrument is 
rougher than the delicate soap-film apparatus devised by Sedley 
lor, and the effects are of a rougher-description. Mrs. Hughes 
ed to hold out the hope that a study~of these figures and their 
luction would be useful to singers, but we confess that we do 
see how that can be the case. If she could affirm that Patt, 
s Reeves, Edward Lloyd, or some other of our leading vocalists 
learned to sing that way, we might be inelined to agree with 
but to our notion singing into a tube, whatever pretty figures 
ay cause, could not possibly aid in good vocalisation. 
rs. Hughes calls the instrument in its new form the eidophone, 
as an introduction to its consideration she spoke of the general 
of musical vibrations, and pointed out how the number of im- 
es per second were doubled with the rise of each octave. She 
ved how individual ears differed in their ability to appreciate 
high sounds, and by a process of reasoning that was not too 
' connected the highest number of sound-vibrations with the 
ations of the ether which gives us light, and identified them 
_the heavens above, and the low sounds with the earth beneath. 
as she frankly admitted there were many present whose know- 
e of light-undulations was greater than she could boast of, she 
id thenceforward content herself by dealing with sound. 
very large number of photographs of the “voice figures” formed 
he vibrating disc of the eidophone were thrown upon the lantern 
nm, and many of them were of a very curious description, but 
critical observer could not help wis ling that the figures them- 
s reflected from the disc, and shown in actual movement, could 
have taken the place of many of these pictures. The variety of 
| was very great indeed—so great, in fact, that the lecturer’s 
mpt to classify them was not at all successful. Tt would not 
the serious student much to divide them into daisy forms, fern 
is, tre forms, and so on. And in the production of some of the 
res there was a little too much of the personal equation to 
them any scientific: value. Thus, in some of the most curious 
ipet-like forms, which showed a most surprising stereoscopic 
f on the screen, the method of procedure was this: A tube with 
ndiarubber disc at its end was drawn by hand over a sheet of 
3 which had been covered with liquid watercolour, while a 
was steadily sung into-the tube. The consequence was that 
liquid film was thrown into ridges, and there is no kind of 
ulty in seeing that with one note an octave higher than a pre- 
s one those ridges must be half the distance apart. 
€ presume that the lantern slides shown were the actual plates 
t which these sound vibrations were originally recorded, and 
must admit that some of them had a weird fascination about 
1. But they do not give any definite information, as does the 
» of a vibrating tuning-fork upon a smoked surface. They 
it certainly suggest forms and groupings for the use of decorators, 
as the kaleidoscope will; but they do not appear to be of any 
tific importance. A short musical programme followed the 
re, and everyone went home about 11 p-m. 
1 the following Wednesday there was a house dinner at the 
_to afford an opportunity of presenting to Mr. Wallace Godfrey 
ndsome silver tea service on his marriage. We will close this 
e of the proceedings by wishing him*and his bride both health 
happiness. 


-ROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
EDINBURGH BRANCH. 
ARY 8rH.—Present, Messrs. Yerbury, Bibbs, Heaven, Patrick, 
s, and Moffat. Mr. Yerbury occupied the chair. Letters of 
gy were received from Messrs. Crooke, Balmain, and Crawford. 
ter was read from the family of the late Mr. Alexander Inglis, in 
to one sent by the hon. secretary, at the request of the associa- 
condoling with them in their recent bereavement. 
e following subjects were discussed :— 
How do picture post-cards affect portrait photographs. All the 
ders present took part in this discussion. It was unanimously 
d that it was very undesirable to print picture post-cards in this 
tion, as it would tend to hurt the ordinary portrait business. 
The recovery of silver. 
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Mr. Balmain wrote that he had, for some time past, been trying 
to recover the silver from the old hypo baths, both negative and print 
fixing. He-had come to the conclusion that the results were not worth 
the time and trouble expended upon them. The members present 
agreed with the above, but the majority were strongly in favour of 
saving the cuttings of the silver printing paper, and also precipitating 
the silver from the first washings of the prints before toning and fixing. 
Copies of the “Rottenotint portrait,” reprinted from “Judy,” were 
distributed. A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the pro- 
ceedings. 


LIVERPOOL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
Tue following are extracts from the annual report :—The membership 
roll at the beginning of the year contained 326 names; the number of 
new members elected during the year amounted to 28, resignations, 
lapses, and deaths to 26, leaving 328 names in the books at the end of 
the year. The coffee meeting held on Wednesday afternoon, from 
4 to 6 o'clock, continues to be well supported, and the lantern being 
available at these meetings, affords members an opportunity of judging 
the quality of their slides, besides proving an attraction to the meeting. 
The Thursday evening lectures and demonstrations have also been well 
attended, and your council cordially invite suggestions from members, 
with a view to rendering the meetings still more interesting. 

The thanks of the society are due, and are hereby tendered to the 
ladies and gentlemen who have given lectures and demonstrations 
before the members or have otherwise given their services for the 
benefit of the society, to the judges in the annual competition, to 
Dr. J. W. Ellis, F.E.S., for book, “The Medieval Fonts of the 
Hundred of West Derby and Wirral”; to Mr. F. K. Glazebrook, for 
book, “Cantor Lectures on Glass for Optical Instruments” ; to Mr. 
E. Rimbault Dibdin for book, Photographic Lenses” (a simple 
treatise); to Mrs. Paul Lange for two complete sets of lantern slides, 
illustrating the late Mr. Paul Lange’s lectures, entitled “ Southern 
Norway ” and “ Norway Revisited” ; also for 27 books on photographie 
and other matters; to Mr. O. R. Green for 24 x 18 camera outfit with 
two lenses, tripod, etc. ; also fourteen 24 x 18 negatives, and four framed. 
carbon transparencies ;.to Mr. Fred Anyon for a bromide enlargement 
of the late Mr. Paul Lange; to Mr. Geo. E. Thompson, for a carbon 
print, entitled “Threshing Wheat”; to Mr. Edwin Kite, for an anti- 
mony ash tray; to the Rev. H. H. Williams, for six lantern slides 
of American scenery ; to Mr. Henry Lupton, for three books, “ Where 
to go for a Holiday,” “The Best Cruise on the Broads ‘and Norway 
Tour.” 

The council have to record, with deep regret, the death of two 
members during the year—viz., Mr. Paul Lange, elected 1885. president 
in 1890, 1891, and 1899; and Mr. Joseph Earp, elected 1883, and hon. 
treasurer from 1887 to 1890. In response to the wish of a number 
of members, a fund has been opened with the object of raising a per- 
manent memorial of the late-Mr. Lange, in recognition of the valuable: 
services rendered by him to the association, of which he was so zealous 

a member. The memorial is to take the form of a plaque, to be 
offered in competition annually (or as often as the interest accruing: 
on the invested fund will allow) to members of the association only. 
The sum of £62 4s. 6d. has already been promised and subscribed, 
and the council will be pleased to receive further contributions before- 
finally closing the fund. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 

January 13rmH.—The annual meeting was held on this date, and for 
the first time in the history of the club a contest for the post of 
president took place, Mr. Hector Maclean and Mr. S. H. Wratten 
being both nominated for the position. The contest was in every sense 
a friendly one, but the personal popularity of Mr. Wratten made him 
a dangerous opponent, asthe voting showed, Mr. Maclean being ap- 
pointed president for the fourteenth year in succession, by a majority 
of eight votes. 

From the draft report it appears that the club comprises 119 effective: 
members, including 24 who have joined during the preceding twelve 
months. Owing to a deficit on the exhibition and to other causes, the: 
cash balance is not so large as was formerly the case; but in all other 
respects its affairs appear to be in a flourishing condition. An attractive 
fixture list has been gone through, and is in contemplation, and the 
average attendance of members has been distinctly good. Messrs. 


©. W. Hicks and W. H. Rogers retire from the council, and the vacan- 
‘cies thus caused will be filled up at an adjourned meeting convened 
for the purpose, and to consider other matters which could not be 
dealt. with during the evening. Both the-e gentleman have been 
invaluable members of the council, and a general wish was expressed 
that their retirement would be but temporary. Whilst’ the election 
of president was proceeding Mr. Packham occupied the chair. 


RICHMOND CAMERA CLUB. 
Janvary 14.—A discussion took place on “Films versus Plates.” It 
was opened by Mr. Cembrano, who remarked that in the early days 
of films he had tried a considerable number of makes, but his experience 
of them was unsatisfactory, and that now he confined himself to plates 
Films have the great. advantage of lightness, a very important con- 
sideration, especially for those who work large sizes, and they are fre2 
from the risk of breakage to which plates are subject, but the same 
emulsion which, when spread upon glass, would give great rapidity, 
becomes much slower when spread upon a celluloid or other film, so 
that they are not so well suited for quick exposures as plates. Another 
objection that he found in them is that after exposure they must be 
developed within a short time. In his experience they deteriorate 
avery rapidly after exposure, and at the end of a few months become 
worthless; whereas, he had kept plates for a year or more after 
exposure, and found that they still developed up bright and clean. 
Nevertheless he had seen pictures at the Camera Club, taken in India, 
which, to his surprise, he found had been taken upon films developed 
in this country months after exposure. When he goes abroad he takes 
y plates which he brings home. for development, with the certainty 
» that they will all be good, but he could not feel the same certainty 
swith films, and he was convinced this is one of the reasons why films 
are not more generally used. With films all the advantages are before, 
and with plates after, development.--Mr. Ardaseer mentioned that he 
‘had been informed by one maker that he had tested the speed of 
emulsions coated upon various substances, ranging from blotting paper 
to glass, and he had found that the speed depends upon the degree of 
hardness of the supporting medium. 


SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 
January 18rxH.—Lecture and demonstraticn on the “ Ozotype” 
process, by Mr. Thos. Manly. Mr. Manly explained and demonstrated 
the simplicity and witilty of his process, in an extremely lucid 
manner, from the method of sensitising the paper to the production 
of the finished print, which is-of a very artistic character, and is 
more. simple than the carbon process, inasmuch that no double 
transfer is required, and the undeveloped prints will keep for a 
Jonger period. which is an advantage. The method of printing is 
very similar to that of platinotype, and Mr, Manly claims that. it 
has no superior in the market as regards permanency. 


BOWES PARK AND DISTRICT PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
‘January 18rH.—First annual meeting. The report and balance-sheet 
was submitted and adopted, the financial position of the Society being 
very satisfactory. The medals and certificates awarded by the judges 
at the exhibition held on the 4th and 5th inst. were presented by 
the president, who also, on behalf of the members, presented to 
the hon. secretary as a token of esteem a handsome silver-mounted 
oak inkstand. The following gentlemen were elected officers and 
council for the year 1904:—President, Mr. W. T. P. Cunningham; 
vice president, Mr. A. J. Craston; hon. treasurer, Mr. A. Bird; 
hon. secretary, Mr. A. Kernon; hon. assist.-secretary, Mr. F. Slater; 
hon. librarian, Mr. C. 8. Carr. Council: Messrs. H. C. -Bird; 
“8! Core Gardner, C.P.A.; A. F. Hawes; H. C. Hornsey; A. G. 
..Johnson; T. B. Read; and H. Young. 


<GOLDSMITHS’ INSTITUTE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
January 5tH.—With a view to giving a practical proof of the capa- 
pilities of “ Griffin’s Folding, Enlarger,” Mr. A. W. Green gave a 
demonstration of “ Enlarging at Home.” After indicating the great 
artistic value of the enlarged print when carefully executed, and 
briefly outlining some 0 the conditions which are essential to its 
successful production, among which he included the use of the new 
“Art Velox,” with its lustrous surface and wide gradations, the 


demonstrator gave point to his remarks by a practical exposition of 
“the faith that was in 


rim” in the shape of an excellent 10 by 8 
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bromide print which he made with Messrs. Griffin’s Series ‘ 
enlarger and incandescent gas attachment, in about 15 a 
commencement of exposure to developed print. He also exp 

the working of the three grades of enlarging apparatus which 
marketed by his firm, viz., the Series “A,” which is retailed’ 
price within the limits of the slimmest purse, the Series “B) 
somewhat superior form with more convenient attachments, 
lastly, the Series “C,” which is. not only made with firste 
materials and workmanship, but combines the “fixed focus” feat 
of the two previous patterns with a number of additional advanta 
such as adjustable plate and lantern slide holder, automatic focw 
gear, and rack and pinion. This is really an enlarging, redua 
and lantern slide-making camera. 


ULSTER AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
January llvs.—Annual meeting, Mr. David Elliott, B.A., in 
chair. 2 

The annual report was read, and stated—“The president and 
mittee, in presenting their annual report at the close of the ninetee 
year of the society, have again the pleasure of announcing a satis 
tory year’s work. The members on the books at the beginning of 
year numbered 86. ‘There were 9 new members elected during 
year; 13 lapses, resignations, etc., leaving a total membership at 
end of the year of 82. The committee have to record, with deep reg 
the death of one member, Mr. E. Bingham, for many years a promi 
member of the committee. The general attendance of members 
friends has been very encouraging, and now that the society 
well-fitted dark-room, easy of access (being on the ground floor), 
committee trust thati same will be well availed of, and lead 
increased membership, Your hon. secretary has been in corresponde 
with Mr, Liller, secretary of the Hotels and Tourist Associatiol 
Treland, re having dark rooms in hotels for the benefit of amate 
Letters have also been received from the Registrar of the Royal Di 
Society, and the secretary of the Ulster Agricultural Associatiot 
Treland, stating that amateurs have permission to photograph a 
shows of their societies. Through the kindness of Mr. Struver a| 
medal was presented for competition among members, and your s0¢ 
had the honour of receiving a gold medal from the Lord Maya 
our city. It will also be a pleasure to the members to notice that 
of them, Sir Otto Jaffe, has been nominated as Lord Mayor for 
ensuing year.” 

The report was adopted. 

The following were elected for the session 1904-5: President, Di 
Elliott, B-A.; committee, Miss E. Haslett, Miss W. Haslett, 8 
Allworthy, M.A., M.D.; Major-General Bland, R.E.; Wil 
M'Lean; J. W. Storey, B.A. ; H. Struver; 8. Clugston; hon. treasi 
J. Campbell Carson; hon. lanternist, C. Mitford Martin; 
librarian, C. Mitford Martin; hon. secretary, Thomas N. Murray. 

ae 

Kent anp Lacry, Limirep.—This company has been regist 
with a capital of £10,000 in £1 shares, to acquire the busines 
Lyd Sawyer, Limited, of Singleton House, Northumberland Sit 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and of Kent and Lacey, of 46, James Sti 
Harrogate, with a view thereto to adopt an agreement between 
Stainer (receiver of Lyd Sawyer, Limited), of the first part, W. 5 
and §. Lacey of the second part, and F. G. Lundi (for this ¢ 
pany) of the third part, and to carry on the business of photograph 
photographic artists, photographic, process, and general print 
photo-lithographers, art dealers, etc. No initial public issue. 

Ar the technical meeting of the Royal Photographic Society 
Great Britain on Tuesday, January 26th, 1904, at 8 p.m., Mr. J 
Sterry will read a paper entitled “The Separation of Develop 
into Primary and Secondary Actions. Consequent Effect upol 
Correct Rendering of Light Values and Theory of the Latent Ima 
The following is the synopsis :—When a sensitive film is soaked 
tween exposure and development with a solution antagonistic t0 
developer, the gradation of the negative obtained is entirely alte 
such alteration being largely dependent upon the strength of sol 
and the time of immersion. There is, however, a limit to 
action, the final result obtained being an entirely new scale, F 
under favourable conditions a closely correct gradation from th 

impression made to a point beyond the period of reversal sho | 
ordinary development. 
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mer j ] £e | Int hi Tue Photographic Association, Ltd.—A statutory meeting of the 
in ¢ a qa "4 IGence creditors of the above-named company, against which a winding-up 
a ee order had been obtained was held on Tuesday at the Board of 'Trade 


offices, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., under the presidency of Mr. Winearls, 
W. Morris Crouch, otherwise Morris Beethoven, late of Ebury Official Receiver. The Official Receiver stated that the order for the 
imlico, was brought up in custody, on remand, charged with ob- | Winding-up of the company was made on December Ist. A statement 
z sums of money with intent to defraud. Ms. William Lewis, of affairs had been filed by Captain Richardson, but owing to the 
rosecuted for the Treasury, said the prisoner, who was a photo- incomplete state of the books he had been unable to prepare a proper 
r, had advertised for pupils and assistants in a position to deficiency account. There were forty-three unsecured creditors, and 
emiums and furnish deposits. The prisoner entered into agree- the total amount owing to them was £1,288 12s. 9d., loan debenture 
undertaking to make repayment of the deposits, but at the | bonds £5,936. The assets were returned as follows :—Stock-in-trade, 
is affairs were at the lowest pecuniary ebb, and there was no trade fixtures, etc., £200; goodwill valued at £250; book debts, good, 
90d that he would be in a position to meet his obligations. doubtful and bad, £3,000, estimated to produce £1,500. Total assets: 
lfred G. Cooper, of Richmond, said he paid the prisoner £50, £1,950. That amount was insufficient to the extent of nearly £4,000+ 
got into communication with him through an advertisement | to meet the debenture claims, so that there would probably be~ 
_ operatcr in a high-class London studio, with a view to a | nothing for the unsecured creditors. ‘The deficiency as regards share- 
rship. When the witness had deposited his money and entered | holders was returned at £18,632. The Official Receiver continuing, 
duties he found that there was no camera on the premises. said the company was formed on February 16th, 1899, with a nominal 
as afterwards obtained, but no genuine business was done. capital of £25,000 in £1 shares, and was formed to carry into effect 
itness could not get his promised wages of two guineas a week, a provisional agreement dated February 1st, 1899, to carry on a 
9 sent by the prisoner to collect the replies to many advertise- photographic club, and the business of dealers in photo requisites. 
for pupils. The witness made repeated applications for the | The business was originally started by Mr. Le Couteur in 1896 at 18, 
of his deposit of £50, but could never obtain any portion of | Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. When the concern was sold to the 
g Robert a Williamson, clerk, said that in September last company it was owned by Mr. Le Couteur and Captain Connop. 
Wence ny oO elesemeny: mgaidaly Mewspaper yLeabadya Captain Connop had put £4,000 into the business. A, short time 


sation with the prisoner at Ebury Street. The prisoner said 3 2 - 
ted some one to undertake clerical duties in connection with | Prior to the formation of the company Mr, Cobbold put £1,250 into 
concern for which he received a bill ‘of sale as security. There 


lcyment agency, and that he must have a deposit of £50 as a | the 
tee of good faith. The witness consented to furnish this | had been various changes in the directorate, but at the date of the 
) in two payments, and signed an agreement to act as the | winding-up ‘the directors were Captain Connop, Captain Richardson, 
eee ay ealery, Poli Soest, tied Aue and Mr. Wilson Burgess. Mr. Burgess said that was not correct, 
3 papers to solicit half-crowns “for register fees.” AS could aS Bs cs ses A I diester atheraJaunary, 1205, whens heywas 
; his wages, and had never been able to get back one single practically kicked out. _ (Laughter. ) The property that was to be 
of his £50 deposit. After some further evidence the prisoner | acquired under the original agreement by the company consisted of 
ain remanded. the gocdwill, copyright in films, benefit of agencies and contracts, 
ToLeuM Painting as a “Home Occupation.”—So many of our | and ‘interest in the leasehold premises at Brook Street, Hanover 
; have been lamenting their lack of occupation and wishing | Square, and also certain freehold and leasehold premises at Hendon, 
ions for home work, either for profit or amusement, that we | the consideration being £20,000 in shares and £5,000 in cash. By 


ERTISING for Pupils.—On Tuesday last, at Westminster Police 


ing to suggest something which will be both profitable and a subsequent agreement entered into in March 1899 the agreement 
g, but which, like everything else, will require application. was adopted with the following modification. The property at Hendon: 
y ladies take up a piece of work, commence it, and then think | was not included, and the payment of the purchase money was to be- 
lious it is, and throw it aside Then they grow discontentec satisfied by the allotment of £20,000 in fully paid shares, of which 
ey have nothing to do, whereas if they would make a point of | £4,750 was to be surrendered in exchange for £1,250 first mortgage 
‘up their old stores they would find many things to do. This | debenture shares, and £3,500 second mortgage debenture shares of 
back and finishing up commenced work ought really to have | £1 shares, the same to be secured on the whole of the assets of the 
me before the commencement of a new year, and we woulc company, and to rank pari passu with the ordinary shares in respect 
ly advise our young friends never to let the year close with- | of dividend. No prospectus was issued in connection with the issue 
ipleting all the work they have commenced since the beginning | of the ordinary shares. The £20,000 worth of shares were allotted 
year. ‘The work we have in mind is crystoleum painting, an in July, 1899, and in addition to those shares £1,852 shares had been 
uld be pleasanter to ourselves and give more joy to our friends issued for cash, making a total cf £21,852 shares. It would be a 
be able to paint their portrait? Many girls will think, Oh! | question for the liquidator to consider as to whether those £1,852 
‘ave never learnt to paint. We can easily dispose of that ob- shares had been paid for. According to the directors’ minute book 
by saying that it does not matter in the least whether you | the £4,750 shares were surrendered by Mr. Couteur, and were ex- 
arned to paint or not. All that is required is a good photo- changed for mortgage debenture shares. Those debentures were 
fa rather light tint, printed upon albuminised paper. Make issued to various persons, and a question would arise as to their 
il note of the colour of the hair, the eyes, and the complexion legality. One of the directors Colonel Josiah Harris, who was ap- 
ly, and failure is impossible. Of course this, like everything pointed in 1902, complained that those debentures were issued to 


quires a little knowledge. This knowledge may be obtained various people at board meetings to which he was not asked to. 
ts. Alston, who has made a speciality of crystoleum-painting, attend, and a question would arise as to whether those board meetings 
duced pictures just like beautiful painted miniatures. Mrs. were properly convened. The secretary of the company had sworn 
has had several competitions for the best specimens of erysto- an affidavit in which he alleged that he was instructed not to write 
ieee He Mee GH EBON Roc ces) Oo eet yee a Combet an to Colonel Josiah Harris by one of the other directors. Mr. Burgess 


open, which commenced October, 1903, and closes May 24th, : z ss : 
There is no entrance fee in connection with this competition, | said he instructed the secretary not to write to Colonel Josiah Harris 


30 is to be given in prizes for the best specimens. Surely, | on the ground that at the time Colonel Harris was not a shareholder 
rizes are worth competing for, besides obtaining knowledge | in the company, and therefore could not properly act as a director. 
do this beautiful work. The materials required are. neither The Official Receiver said the company -was registered under “Table 
18s SE Re nA ot pene GINS tae Th, oie tae oe A,” and it would be a question as to whether a director could not 


and Mrs. Alston has hitherto been highly successful in teach- : fs mM : 
stoleum painting by correspondence. If a guinea outfit is in- | act without being a shareholder. Colonel Harris afterwards became 
in, tuition is given free, and certainly this offer should be | a shareholder in the company, but not in 1902. In April 1903 Mr. 


dvantage of. You at once place yourself under the guidance | Hayes, of Coleman Street, was appointed Receiver by the Court of 
hly experienced artist. A diploma is awarded for proficiency, Chancery, and he had sold the assets of the company with the excep- 
Bes pup Rea ar ge ce ee ae ef tion of the book debts for £450. The purchaser was now in possession 
Rete and slow that anyone can master it.—*'The ‘Lady's of the company’s property. A debenture holder's action was pending 

A % and it would be necessary to test the validity of the debentures in 
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hat action. It would also be necessary to draw the attention of 


the Court to the fact that Colonel Josiah Harris was not asked to be 
present at the board meetings at which those debentures were created. 
Colonel Harris said he objected most strongly to those debentures 
being granted, because he considered that it was taking away the 
assets from the creditors, with the result that the creditors would 
receive nothing. After a long discussion Colonel Harris moved and 
Mr. Chapman seconded that the matter be left in the hands of the 
Official Receiver, and this proposition was carried unanimously. At 
the shareholders’ meeting a similar resolution was passed. ; 


—+ 


Correspondence. 


*,* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

“* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents, 

eg 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WASHING. 
To the Editors. 

“Gentlemen,—I feel reluctant to again trespass on your valuable 
space, but I must respectfully point out the serious compositor’s error 
in the chemical equation of my last letter. The formula for sodium 
thiosulphate is Naz, $.0s, not as published NaS:0s, which is as serious 
an error as the chemical equation I endeayoured to correct. The printed 
construction ofthe entire equation itself, with the water of erystallisa- 
tion ‘separate from the chemical molecule to which it attaches, is open 

~ to criticism. Another correspondent has the chemical formula for 
barium hyposulphite misquoted as Baz S: Os, instead of Ba 8.0s. H.0. 

—Thanking you for past favours, I am, gentlemen, yours truly, 

January 18th, 1904. Frep W. Epwarps. 

To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Noton’s letter, in your issue of lst January, con- 
tains two errors. His Ba 2 (S:0:) should be Ba §.0s, and this salt is 
not bavium sulphate, but barium hyposviphite. Sodo hypo-+ barium. 
chloride produce common salt and barium hypo. 

“IX.,” in your issue of January 15, says that barium hypo is “per- 
fectly soluble in water.” Mr. Edwards, in the same issue, says that 
at is “ practically insoluble.” Which is right? Will you kindly say? 

Tf barium hypo is perfectly soluble I wonder, as “K.” wonders, 
whence Mr. Noton’s precipitate is derived, unless (as “ K.” suspects) 
his fixing bath contains sodium sulphite, which has turned to sulphate. 
‘in that case we have 

Na.9.03 + BaCl, + Na,SO,. 

(Soda hypo). (Bm. chloride). (Soda sulphate). 

If the two last of these salts interchange their molecules, we at 
once get Mr. Noton’s insoluble barium sulphate and common salt, 
but unluckily the soda hypo, which was to be eliminated, remains 


“ 


instead. 
Tf we use no sulphite in the bath, but simply get from the soda 


‘hypo + barium chloride, a perfectly soluble barium hypo + common 
salt, there can be no precipitate. But if the barium hypo can be 
perceptibly more easily and perfectly and certainly washed out than 
is the case with soda hypo, we have a very valuable improvement by 
‘Mr. Noton’s method ; only we must put no sulphate in the fixing bath, 
for fear of its combining as a sulphate with barium chloride. 
I, therefore, have to ask you a further question. If barium hypo 
%s perfectly soluble, can it be more quickly, perfectly, and certainly 
swashed out than soda hypo?—I am, gentlemen, yours obediently 
January ‘16th, 1904. TREVOR Granz, 
{We shall deal with this subject next week.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


THE IRIS DIAPHRAGM. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—With reference to your last leaderette, p. 42-43, I 
“peg to observe that I was able to trace—in my theory and history, 
yo. 97—the iris diaphragm back to the forties. ; 


Objectives containing 


[January 29, 1 


“une pupille artificielle” were sold by Ch. Chevalier, and 
Niepce is reported to have used such a device with his own | 
In the meantime I have found a notice of this idea at a stj 
date. A short article, “The Iris Diaphragm, an Old Inyey 
Journ. Roy. Microscop. Soc., 1880, 5, 890—is quoted as ta 
Nicholson’s Journal, 1804 (exactly a hundred years ago). [ 
ever, neither in a position to guarantee the correctness of th 
tion, nor to ascertain whether the idea of the iris diaph; 
worked out practically at that time. But perhaps one of you 
readers will look up th. source cited.—Yours truly, 

Mortrz voy 


Jena. January 16th, 1904. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In reply to the rather impatient and g 
impolite letter of Mr. Henry Oscar Klein, we beg to state 
have no desire to be drawn into any discussion about 
emulsion, since this can only resolve itself into an adver 
or Albert’s emulsion, which is the only make on the Englis 
hat is actively pushed. 

With regard to the announcement in your pages adyisi 
to read our paper, we are, of course, not responsible for # 
nave not the least idea who is. Mr. Klein’s letter may perl 
he clue. Can it be that he himself has had it inserted 
to serve as an introduction to his letter, and to commence a’ 
or collocion emulsion? 

On the other hand, perhaps it ‘is due to ourselves to St 
we entirely adhere to every statement made in our paper 
comparison of orthochromatic plates,” the result of no tes 
been published, except it had been confirmed by repetitio 
repetitions being carried out over and over again in the 
collodion emulsion. With regard to the speed numbers, we 
said “Account must be taken in all estimates of relative pla 
of the light used to test; .... our test light was a 
mantle gas lamp,’* and they were only ascertained as a 
us to make the photographic effect of our spectrum expt 
nearly as possible actually correspond, so that one could s 
absolute fairness the true relative sensitiveness of any J 
colour. Supposing that our speed number for the C sensitis 
sion was higher, then we should have had to give a corr 
less exposure in the spectrum camera, and therefore its sem 
to colour would not appear so good as it does. Mr. Mei 
have it both ways. : 

No one with a grain of common sense would expect to! 
relative speeds of exposures to incandescent gas light woult 
seme as to the electric arc or daylight. New emulsion is] 
used with the electric arc, and if it is desired to know the 
speed for are light, then are light must be used for the t 
if ratios are required for three-colour work, then the filt 
be used as well. It will be seen from this that our speed! 
have no direct connection with ratios obtained in practic 
when using the electric arc and colour filters. Nevertheles 
that when using a white light, such as the electric are, the Cs 
emulsion is equal in speed to the A sensitised emulsion, as al 
sent out, when both are used exactly as directed, is simph 
and no amount of reiteration, either by Mr. Klein or anyb 
can make it true. With are light reflected from white 
paper, the speed ratio of A to C is as 5 to 9, the A beings 
immediately before use, and the C sensitiser added thr 
previously, as Mr. Klein. suggests. If the emulsion is use 
diately after adding the C sensitiser, it is very much slo 
this. In three-colour work it is, of course, possible to 
speed under white light of the C equal to that of the A, I 
in two ways, first, either by using a weak colour filter for 
record, which would not giye correct colour rendering, or by 

green colour filter that would be unnecessarily deep. 
filters used here, which, though much less expensive, We | 
more accurate than Mr. Klein’s, we find the exposure for t 
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east. six times that necessary for the A, and extra exposure, is 
experience of every operator we have ever met; even Mr. Klein 
self admits to three or four times being necessary. The only 
of the exposures being equal is when carbons cored with par- 
lar earth giving red light have been used. This, of course, is 
ing the conditions. Shortly after our paper was read, we 
ived a letter, informing us that Mr. Klein did not agree with 
results. We replied that perhaps this was a pity, but a matter 
\difference to us. However, we offered to repeat the tests before 
Klein if he liked, or to give him the opportunity of himself 
¢ the tests under the same conditions, with the same emulsion 
sensitiser as we had been using. Needless to say he did not 
| himself of this offer, but, instead—will it be believed ?—he 
ally makes tests, not with the same light that we used, viz., 
ndescent gas, nor the electric arc, as is used in practical work, 
with incandescent electric light, a light so yellow as to be utterly 
missible. Then these tests unfortunately prove too much, for 
ch square of the Chapman Jones p'ate tester means half as 
1 exposure again as the preceding one, then instead of the C 
tised emulsion being only equal in speed to the A, it is eight 
3 faster! 
long course of respectful admiration for, and reverent handling 
uis wonderful product, has apparently caused Mr. Klein to delude 
elf into the belief that it is perfection. But no emphasis of 
vill make us, or anyone else practically using the stuff, believe 
ting of the kind, for its variations are positively heart-breaking. 
he same time, we do not shut our eyes to its possibilities. The 
mts here have done work with it which will bear comparison 
that done anywhere; indeed, we have this year put forward a 
-colour block, negatives made by emulsion, in the “Process 
Book,” and we are not ashamed to show the original of this 
e the reproduction. On the other hand, we have never seen 
1ing in three-colour published by Mr. Klein, excepting an 
ipt at a spectrum in last year’s “Year Book,” of which we are 
he cannot feel proud, as showing the excellence of the emulsion. 
conclusion, we must again repeat that we decline to be drawn 
any discussion for the purpose of adyertisement.—Yours faith- 
A. J, Newton, 
JAG Ue. Uxeausyy, 
idon County Council School of Photo-Engraving 
and Photography, 
6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
January 18th, 1904. 


OVER-PRODUCTIVENESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 


itlemen,—The article on “ Over-productiveness in Photography ” 
ir last issue is interesting, but like most of these articles I have 
in endeavouring to draw comparisons between the work of the 
and that of the photographer, to the detriment of the latter, 
y important point is overlooked, or at any rate, disregarded, 
conveying a wrong impression to the general reader. In dis- 
g the comparative merits of the two classes of workers, the 
S artist is placed upon a pedestal oceupied by such men as 
mer, Millais, Leighton, etc., or at any rate, on such a lofty 
, of superiority that he would never condescend to produce 
ictures alike, while the camera artists are referred to in such 
ras to leave the impression that they are all of the “touch 
itton” class. This style of argument is misleading. because we 
ways hearing about a large class of beginners on the one side, 
e never hear anything about the tyros in the other class. One 
imagine that there were no failures by students of drawing 
ainting; that they never committed glaring errors in com- 
m, produced no inartistic daubs, in fact, that they jumped 
ementary stage altogether. A few moments reflection on the 
will be useful and instructive. Why, for instance, do we hear 
le of the Board School dabbler with paper and pencil, chalk 
yon; or go a step or two higher, and visit the exhibitions of 
ig and painting at the Technical schools, and the private schools 
or the country where these subjects are taught. Why, a large 
tion of them would not find one purchaser, much less a second, 


so that there would be no need to duplicate copies! Let us start 
fair in this controversy, and pit the thousands of elementary school 
daubers with pencil and brush against the equally elementary snap- 
shotters who abound all over the country ; while, as for the high- 
class workers, there is no more need for the Horsley Hintons, the 
Page Crofts, the Perey Lewises, the Craig Annans, etc., to break 
their negatives after the first production than there is for the first- 
class artists on canvas to break their brushes and easels. Good 
workers are scarce in each branch of art, and they will all want 
their brushes and negatives. Mr. Lockett, or anyone else, must not 
too readily assume that painters who have made a name in the 
world would not, or do not, produce copies of their famous pictures ; 
it depends to a great extent upon the demand. An admirer of any 
particular painter who wishes to pos:ecs one of his works for mural 
decoration, would in nine cases out of ten, if there were not one 
already in the studio to his liking, commission the artist to paint 
one for him, merely specifying the class of subject; and so with 
the pictorial worker with the camera. The admirer of Hinton’s 
works, for instance, desiring to purchase, would not probably be 
particular whether it were “Tide Bereft,” or “Melton Meadows,” 
or “Requiem,” or a new one altogether, and the amount of brains 
and talent exercised in the production of a new or an old photo 
woud not materially differ, for it is a great mistake to assume that 
extra copies of any particular success in pictorial photography can be 
turned out in a mechanical manner, merely because the worker may 
possess the negative. 

In conclusion, then, to those who are about to take Mr. Lockett’s 
advice and have a general smash-up, I would reiterate Punch’s 
warning, “ Don’t.”—Yours faithfully, Hersert Spackman. 

Park Close Studio, Corsham, Wi 

January 18th, 1904. 
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Answers to Correspondents. | 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs, HuNry GREENWOOD & Co 5 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

*,* For the convenience of Readlers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANy, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Tue 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. | 


eee 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. C. H. Balmain, 69, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, Two Photographs of the 
“ Cinderella” Pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Edinburyh, 

Cooper & Clift, Market Place, Boston. Photograph of St. Botolyh’s Church, Boston. 

A. Webster, Bainton, Stamford. Photograph of “The Hayeock” und Street. 
Photograph of the Church and Brid je —voth at Wunsford 


T. H. Copr.—If you communicate with Mr. T. E. Freshwater, 3, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C., he will probably be able to advise 
you. 

Spors on Prints.—F. Newett.—Particles of iron in the washing 
waters are a well-known cause of spots on prints. Attention 
has frequently been called to the fact in our columns during 
the past few months, though we thank you for your letter. 

Manparin G Exrra.—W. Brvins says: “I want to get some of the 
orange dye Mr. W. S. Davenport uses for his dark-room lamp 
light filter, as described in the ‘Almanac,’ and cannot meet 
with it at several places I have tried in London. You could 
not tell me, I suppose?” In reply: The Berlin firm haye an 


agency in London. The address is 20, Hastcheap, E.C. 
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Mountinc Entarcemenr.—J. H. says: “I should esteem it a favour 
if you would inform me the best way to mount a bromide en- 
largement 5 ft. by 24 ft.? It would, of course, be put on a 
wooden stretcher, but should canyas first be fixed on stretcher, 
and then the print mounted on the canvas?” In reply: The 
canvas, or linen, should first be strained on the stretcher, and 
the picture mounted afterwards. 

TrzLe or Srupro.—G. E. C. says: “I would be glad i 
answer a question I am in doubt about. I am 
studio, and I wish to call that studio Sandhurst Studio, be- 
cause I am close to the Royal Sandhurst College, and because 
most of my work is with the college. Can I register that 
name, Sandhurst Studio?” In reply: You can call the studio 
by the name you propose, but you cannot register it under the 
Trade Marks Act. 

Sramep Necatives.—PRINTER writes: “Having spoilt several 
negatives by getting them silver stained in the rush for 
Christmas work, I should feel greatly obliged if you could 
recommend any way of removing the stain from varnished and 
unvarnished negatives.” In reply: Some stains cannot be 
removed, while others can. Try a long immersion (some hours) 
in a new solution of hypo-sulphite of soda. Of course, the 
varnish must first be removed from the negatives which are 
varnished. 

Tr Dacurrrnorypr Procrss.—A. OxLave says : “ Would you kindly 
give the working formule for the ‘Daguerreotype Process’? 
Can the materials be obtained at present date?” In reply: It 
would take up far more space than we can afford in this column 
to give the details required for working this obsolete process, 
hence we must refer our correspondent to some of the earliest 
works on photography. We do not think it is possible that 
the silvered plates are to be had now, or the apparatus 
necessary for working the process. 

Corrricnt Query.—Copryricnt says: “An assistant is sent to take 
photograph in House of Lords. The photo is copyrighted and 
sold. Afterwards I find that the assistant took two photo- 
graphs without moving his camera. He keeps one negative, 
which is exactly similar to the photo I copyrighted. Does 
his copyright hold good by law? I cannot prove he used my 
dry plate, although I know he did.”—In reply: As the assistant 
was paid by you for doing the work, he has no copyright in 
the picture. It really belongs to you. 

Duration or Copyricut.—H. L. Moret asks: “Is it necessary to 
renew the registration, or does the original stand good, and 
for how long, and if I ought to be in possession of a paper 
showing that the above is entered at Stationers’ Hall?” In 
reply : No renewal fee is required. The copyright lasts during 
the life of the author, and for seven years after his death. 
A copy of the entry in the register may be obtained at 
Stationers’ Hall, E.C., by giving the date of registration, etc. 
The fee for a certificate is 5s. for each entry. 

Correr Tontnc—Fitm.—Puoropuit writes : “(1) A reference to a des- 
cription of ‘Mr. Ferguson’s Copper Toning Process,’ mentioned 
in the British JouRNAL or PHorocRapHy, December 4th, 1903, 
page 965, second column, sixth line, would much oblige. (2) 
Is there not some substitute for transparent celluloid film 
which is impervious to water, and perhaps also less inflam- 
mable?” In reply: (1) We answered this query for you in 
our issue for January 8th. (2) There is the “Cristoid” film, 
which is insoluble in water, but is not impervious to it. This 
film is not inflammable. 

Srvpio Qurery.—S. L. FisHer says: “I propose building a new studio 
in a certain town. Would you kindly let me know if you are 
acquainted with a successful single slant light, where the 
studio is only 17 ft. wide? Personally, I think the double 
slant more suitable for a studio 33 ft. by 17 ft., but would 
esteem the favour of your valued opinion.” In reply: There 
are very many studios with a single slant being successfully 
worked that are much less than 17 ft. wide. It is quite a 


you would 
opening a 


matter of opinion as to which is preferable, the single or the 
double slant. 

Lexs Query.—J. G. Hackerr asks: “Will you kindly answer the 
following: (1) Zeiss convertible anastigmat, series VIIa, 234 


focus, f 12.5. (2) Cooke lens, series V., focus 18 in., £8, S 
ing that (2) is working with a larger diaphragm and so my 
nearer the plate than (1), is it quicker, and to what extent 
In reply: If the lenses are worked with their full apertu 
the No. 2 will be much the quicker. It will require less th 
half the exposure of the other. But if both lenses be stoppi 
down to similar ratios, one will be practically as quick as {] 
other. 

AnistotyPE PAper.—Aristo writes: “Can you tell me who q 
the present agents for the American ‘ Aristo” paper in th 
country? I heard some time ago that one of their demo 


strators paid a visit to Peterborough, but 
situated somewhat away from the centre, he misg 
me altogether, and that is the very paper I haye { 


interested in. 


at that time were such that they were not in a position | 
handle the trade.” In reply: The papér may probably he d 
tained of Messrs. Kodak, Limited, 43, Clerkenwell Roa 
London, E.C. 
PuotocrapHy in Arrica.—F. R. Kempr asks: “ Will you kind! 


Africa? I understand studio work, and have 
months in a photographic studio. I want to be adyi 
regarding going to Africa and starting a business. I thou 
of advertising for a partner who would come out with me 
want a man who understands retouching and finishing, as 1a 
not much good at that branch, but thoroughly understand tl 
studio work, etc.” In reply: Personally, we know nothit 
about the present state of the photographic business in Afrig 
except that there are some very excellent photographers ther 
We should think your best way would be to advertise for th 
partner you desire. We do not answer correspondents | 
post. 4 
Coprine.—J. H. Batpock writes: asked me 
copy a very old parchment decd. The parchment is yelloi 
and more than half the writing has disappeared, leaving a 
of semi-transparent effect’ on the parchment, which has b 
eaten into numerous holes, and in places a good-sized p 
has gone altogether. What I have done is this: I have tie 
to photograph it (vertically) lying on a flat board; lying 
glass with a silvered glass reflector below it; and betwé 
two sheets of glass at a window, treating it as a transparent 
I have tried slow plates and chromatic plates, also yard 
forms of developers, and, of course, varying exposures. 
results are unsatisfactory, as you will see by the enclosed pm 
Can you suggest any other procedure? If so, I shall be mu 
obliged.” In reply: Our correspondent has a very difficult ja 
on hand, and we are afraid we cannot help him without seell 
the deed. We might suggest, however, if the document isi 
too large, that a trial be made by contact printing. 


“A friend has 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


‘More ; Herr Karl Martin, of Rathenow, con- 
“ight.” tributes an article to the “ Photogra- 
dhische Mitteilungen,” which may be looked upon as the 
atterance of an optician in his less serious moments. He 
‘eminds photographers that for more than fifty years they 
aave had lenses with an aperture of 7/5. The only im- 
rovement made in half a century has been the anastigmatic 
lattening of the field, which in the olden types is but 
mperfectly realised. The Planar, however, shows that this 
S possible with an aperture scarcely inferior to that of 
Petzval’s lens. May not the question be asked, if the 
fapidity such lenses imply may not be taken as the 
oractical limit, every step in advance becomes increas- 
ngly difficult? The Griin lens, for instance, appears to 
ye of no value for obtaining fine definition at its abnormal 
iperture, since fluctuation of temperature affect the focus. 
imil von Hoégh met with the same difficulty in 1895 or 
896, when calculating a lens in which alcohol was used. 
The instrument acquired a name which might have jeopar- 
lised the photographer, who used it after closing time. 
Terr Martin makes suggestions for the construction of 
enses of exceptional rapidity, which may be of some value 
o those who are infatuated with emotiona representations 
f the external world by diffused impressions upon a sensi- 
ive surface. The flask filled with water used by the 
obbler to concentrate the light upon his work may be 
orrected for photographie use by adding a suitable violet 


dye. If more light still be desired the focus may be 
shortened by adding highly refractive salts to the water. 
To those who desire an instrument for the expression of 
their artistic conceptions with more restrained alteration 
he recommends the use of two opera glass objectives of 
largest possible relative aperture. Mount them in a short 
tube with their flat surfaces turned to each other. This 
lens will be rather slower than the water lens, but although 
“not quite free from spherical, chromatic and astigmatic 
correction,” should surpass the improved type of the Griin 
lens (fig. 130, in Eder’s Jahrbuch, 1902) for astigmatic 
correction. 
* * ss 

Lens v. The article to which we have referred in 
Plate. the previous paragraph may, however, 
deserve consideration from a more serious point of view. 
If the optician has done much during the past twenty 
years to improve the quality of the photographer’s work 
the plate maker has done more. The optician’s task has 
been of much greater difficulty, which must not be over- 
looked in making this comparison, yet the plate maker 
has reaped the greater reward from the extension of the 
use of photography during that period. With the plates 
of extreme sensitiveness placed on the market during the 
past two years it may well be asked, what is the use of 
these lenses of exceptional aperature? For certain pur- 
poses, such as copying, enlarging, etc., they are of great 
value, but for general use 7/3 is rarely wanted. We think 
the optician is well advised to subordinate rapidity to 
perfect definition. The opticians’ task to increase the 
rapidity of a lens is an unattractive one, considered 
financially. It demands increased labour for a relatively 
smaller market, and he may well ask himself if the game 
is worth the candle. On the other hand, the plate maker 
who can produce a more sensitive emulsion, combined with 
other indispensable qualities, may look forward to a vast 
extension of business. The optician’s market is suggestive 
of the returns from agriculture. To increase the rapidity 
of a lens the profit is smaller in comparison with the cost. 
So in farming, increase in quantity or quality of returm 
can only be got at higher relative outlay. 


* * * 
A New Dr. R. E. Liesegang has recently pub- 
Development  jished a paper in which he states that for 
Theory. some time past he has worked upon the 


hypotheses, that chloride of silver, without free silver 
nitrate, is occasionally reduced to sub-chloride only by the 
action of a very dilute solution of hydroquinone, soda, and 
sulphite, with a considerable addition of potassium bromide. 
Ii metol be used, however, the chloride is immediately 
reduced to the metallic state. The coloured image in the 
fixing bath is assumed to undergo the following change. 
The hyposulphite of silver converts the subchloride to 
B 
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metal and chloride, and the latter is dissolved. The yellow, | Micro-planar The controversy in our columns on this. 
red, or otherwise coloured image of the finished print is a v. Ordinary subject is one of considerable interest to 
- z ats 5 é Micro- hi h ‘ ttenti 
consequence of the minute size of the particles of silver. | o9pjectives. those who give attention to the photo- 


The subchloride predominates in proportion to the in- 
activity of the developer, that is to say, according to the’ 
quantity of water and bromide present or to the absence of 
alkali. To these causes may be added, as similar in effect. 
the restriction of the period of development, and the pro- 
longation of the exposure. According to circumstances 
the image may be either yellow or red, without the slightest 
admixture of black. Prolongation of development or 
higher concentration of the solution will be productive of 
more or less metallic silver. In the fixing bath the loss 
of colour is greater in proportion to the yellowness of the 
image, but a black tone is not affected. The following 
experiment is offered as further confirmation. A yellowish 
red print obtained from gelatino-chloride, and a pure black 
print from gelatine bromide, were bleached with a solution 
of bromide of copper and washed. The prints were then 
exposed to daylight and redeveloped. Metol-soda imme- 
diately gave a black image, but hydroquinone, soda and 
sulphite with plenty of bromide, produced in both cases 
a coloured image. The original colour of the image could 
easily be renewed with the chloride paper, and the bromide 
paper gave a pleasing brown tone. Both the yellow and 
red prints again lost strength in the fixing bath, but the 
green and black did not. Dr. Liesegang does not hold 
that the theory is proved, and offers certain objections to 
it, but he holds to it as a working hypothesis. 
* *% * 


in the The extracts from the Liverpool Photo- 
Long Ago. graphic Journal, the organ of the Liver- 
pool Photographic Society (now the Brivis JouRNAL OF 
PuorocRaPHy) of fifty years ago, which we gave our readers 
Jast week, and the week before, are interesting as showing 
the state of photography fifty years ago. From these ex- 
tracts it will be seen that the art was far more advanced 
then than many present day workers may surmise. For 
example, specimens of photo-lithography were shown at one 
of the meetings, as were also some photographic engravings 
on steel plates ; so that neither photolithography nor photo- 
gravure is quite such a modern invention as many may 
imagine. One of the members of the Society showed a 
paper which was to be printed by gaslight, and yielded an 
excellent colour, so that gaslight papers are not altogether 
a modern idea. Another member cf the Society endeavoured 
to persuade his fellow members to confine themselves to 
facts, without attempting to compete with the fine arts; 
while at the same time he laid down those principles of 
chiar-oscuro which are recognised as the essentials in works 
of fine arts for the benefit of those inclined to reject his 
advice as to the limits of photography. Here it will be 
seen that the limit of photography, as a fine art, was fully 
recognised half a century ago the same as it is to-day. The 
question was a vexed one then and it is still. At one of the 
meetings a member related that he had discovered that a 
weak negative by printing through blue glass would produce 
very effective prints. This is a method very generally 
followed now. We merely refer to these reprints of the 
old Journal to point out that our grand parents were not 
quite so benighted in photography, and its application, as 
many modern workers may have surmised. One thing that 
is noteworthy in connection with this old Society is the 
many new or improved apparatises that were from time 
to time exhibited, and that not one of them formed the 
subject of a patent. One is almost inclined to speculate if 


that would be the case now-a-days when the most trivial 
thing seems to form the subject of a patent if its inventor 
thinks there is any novelty in it. 


graphing of microscopic objects. The 
illustrations that have appeared have shown that in some 
cases one form of lens has yielded a better result than the 
other and in others the contrary. Now, it strikes us that, 
in comparing any two forms of lenses for any particular 
work, the excellence of the individual instruments, pitted 
against each other, is an important factor in the case, and 
his must not be overlooked. If the instruments are by 
makers of high repute they may be relied upon as being 
good, but some may be better in some respects than others, 
even if they are by the same maker. No high-class opti 
cian will let an instrument out of this place that is not up 
o his standard, but it does not follow that some he may 
issue are not something above that. Therefore, if a lens 
by a given maker of one form possessing superexcellence 
be compared with another of, say, normal excellence and of 
a different type, the comparison will pot be convincing as 
o which type is the best. We know some old micro- 
scopists who pride themselves that they possess the fines 
“tenth ” or “sixteenth ” that A. or B. ever turned out, and 
hey would not change it for any other by the same maker, 
and, possibly, they have ground for their opinion. What 
has been said with regard to microscopic objectives applie 
equally to photographic lenses. All lenses that are issued 
o the leading English opticians are carefully examined 
before they are sent out, and unless they pass a certain 
standard of excellence they are returned to the workshop 
or alteration, if not actually rejected entirely. But if the 
instrument should happen to exceed this standard of 
general excellence no alteration is made in it to reduce it 
o what we will term the standard of quality. Hence i 
ollows that all the lenses issued by the first English makers 
—and they are but few—may be relied upon, yet some at 
imes may prove in some respects slightly better thai 
others; and so it is with microscopic objectives, and pos 
sibly to a greater extent. Therefore, as we have, just said, 
any comparative tests of different types of lenses will, to an 
extent, be dependent upon the individual instruments them: 
selves; also upon the class of subjects they are teste 
upon. 


* * * 


Are Residues 
Now Worth 
Saving? 


This question engaged the attention 0 
the Edinburgh Branch of the Profes 
; sional Photographers’ Association at i 
last meeting. One of the members wrote to the effect tha 
for some time past he had been trying to recover the silver 
from old hypo baths, both negative and print fixing, am 
he had come to the conclusion that the results were not 
worth the time and trouble expended upon them. This 
opinion was endorsed by the members present at the meer 
ing, but the majority of them were strongly of opinion that, 
the saving of the cuttings of the silver papers, and precipi: 
tating the silver from the first washing waters of the prints 
prior to toning and fixing, was worth doing. Now, these 
opinions, coming as they do from a body of professiona 
photographers, are well worthy of the attention of worker 
on a limited scale, who have been, and are being, at com 
siderable trouble in saving their wastes, and have been ab 
times sorely disappointed at the return they have had for 
them from the refiner. Only a few weeks ago we receive 
a letter from a correspondent saying that he had sent four 
pounds of residues, and, after two shillings and a penny 
had been deducted for reducing, he received five penny 
stamps. In this case it is clear the “ game was not worth 
the candle.” At one time, when the collodion process was 
in vogue, and photographers sensitised their own paper 0P 
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ong silver baths, the residues were a valuable asset in a 
ge business. The used developer deposited a goodly 
ount of metallic silver; the washing waters, before 
ling the prints, were rich in silver; and the old fixing 
ths, by reason of the papers being heavily salted, also 
1tained a considerable quantity of recoverable silver. 
e conditions are just the reverse now. The developer 
ltains no silver, the P.O.P.’s contain no more silver than 
necessary to yield a good print, and that is very little 
leed as compared with what was the case with heavi y- 
ted albumen paper sensitised on a strong bath. Bromide 
ers contain no free nitrate, and only enough bromide of 
yer to give a vigorous picture, and that, again, is very 
le, though ample for its purpose. The same with gela- 
= plates; there is sufficient silver in them to give a 
orous negative, but, after all, it is a very small quantity. 
w, 1b is obvious that, as there is so little silver in modern 
tes and papers, there is very little to be recovered from 
residues from them. But this is not all when we take 
) consideration the low price the metal realises when it 
been recovered. The present market price of standard 
er is less than two shillings and twopence per ounce, 
_that recovered from photographic wastes is rarely up 
he standard quality. At one time the price of silver 
more than double what it is now. With the above 
s before us it will be seen that it is very questionable 
ther it is worth the while of those who work on a small 
e, or amateurs, to trouble themselves about saving their 
dues—that is, if time and trouble is a consideration. 


gra ee a |, 
ON MAKING SOLUTIONS. 


here is one means more ready than another of finding 
a dark-room man of tidy habits it is either to scruti- 


his shelves to see the condition of the various solu- 
S in frequent use, or still better, to watch him 
e a bottleful of solution. What with stock 
tions of pyro or other developing agents, sul- 
e of soda, hypo, carbonate of soda, bromide 
otassium in daily use, and ferridcyanide of potassium, 
uric chloride, ammonium persulphate, etc., in less 


nent demand, it will be seen that a solution shelf may 
ell filled even for photographers in a small way. We 
ehend that the knowledge of this fact has had much 
o with the recommendation so frequently met with 
se “saturated solutions,” the only good words for 
h that can be truthfully said being that they are 
s trouble to make.” This is virtually the whole 
t of the thing. “Saturated solutions,’ made by 
ng an excess of crystals in the solvent and occasion- 
shaking, are objectionable in many directions. With 
venly worker they rarely are saturated, and to a 
one they are difficult to make really saturated. Their 
ation is complete only at a particular temperature ; 
y that, if allowed to remain undisturbed for some 
the material will ecrystallise out, which will also 
en if the temperature of the solution by any means 
nes mixed, when more of the salt will be taken up 
ystallise out again when the temperature gets lower. 
again, supposing several stock solutions run out 
e same time, what a loss of time to be continually 
ng them, in order to get complete saturation. Tif, 
ill most likely be the case, complete saturation be 
rrived at, the whole fabric of reliable and compar- 
solutions for various photographic operations falls 
e ground, and the work is not very far removed from 
of thumb.” Tt is really most simple to keep solu- 
if required strong at a given strength a little below 


; Saturation; workers can then compare formule from a 
| definite standpoint, quite different from the inevitable con- 
fusion of a formula with “saturated solution.” Of course, 
if it were a question of work carried on by expert chemists, 
they would have a fair idea of what proportion of salt, 
etc., would be contained in really a saturated solution, 
if a formula were put into their hands ; but photographers 
are not all expert chemists. The confusion of mind that 
would arise at, say, a “ practical evening” at a society, 
when, for example, one member should say there was 
nothing better than a 12 per cent. solution of sulphite for 
mixing with amidol as a developer, using the latter at 
4 grains to the ounce; while another should say he greatly 
preferred to make it 8 grains to the ounce in a saturated 
solution of sulphite, and let it down with an equal quantity 
of water! As our readers will know, there is practically 
little difference between the two. The former would 
always be 12 per cent.; the latter would vary between 20 


and 25 or 30, according to the temperature and 
mode of making. Further, still referring to a chemist’s 
work, one would never think of employing saturated solu- 


tions unless the saturation carried with it certain advan- 
tages not possessed by weaker solutions, and this in photo- 
graphy is rarely, if ever, the case. 

There is, however, in some quarters an unaccountable 
objection to the use of the term per centage to indicate 
definite proportions of substance dissolved; but this could 
easily be met by substituting such a term as grains per 
fluid ounce ox ounces per pint, centigrams per litre, and 
so on. The root of the objection, however, is perhaps 
deeper, and through a want of thorough acquaintance with 
our somewhat involved system of weights and measures, 
the objectors are apt to see a lion in the way, the creation 
of their own minds. We never hear any objection on 
the grounds of indefiniteness if, for example, so many 
grams in a litre are spoken of, but the moment 
anyone speaks of grains per ounce, the usual 
fatuities of “Which ounce?” and So on, are heard, and 
per centage solutions are said to be meaningless. We 
appeal to our readers whether this sort of querulous objec- 
tion is not common enough. We would like to make an 
effort to prevent their occurrence. First, we remind our 
readers that there is a legal measure of bulk called a 
fluid ounce. If we take that measure in water at a cer- 
tain temperature, it happens that it will also weigh an 
ounce; but when “an ounce” of a liquid is specified, an 
ounce measure is usually implied. Hence a 10 or 20, etc., 
per cent. solution means one of which a measured 100 
ounces contains 10 or 20, etc., weighed ounces of the 
substance specified. We will later bring our remarks to 
a more concrete form. 


~~ 


Lorp Rayrrion has been created a foreign Knight of the Prussian 
Order Pour le Mérite for Sciences and Arts by the German Emperor. 

Tue third annual open exhibition of the Glasgow Southern Photo- 
graphic Association will be held in the rooms of the Association, 1, 
Eglinton Lane, Glasgow, from March 22nd till April 5th next. There 
will be three open classes, one confined to members of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation and three confined to members: The pro- 
spectus will be ready shortly, a copy of which may be had on appli- 
cation to the Hon. Secretary, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

Messrs. H. ann W. Gruen, of Rotherham, will shortly remove to 
new works, which they are now building in Rotherham. To reduce 
the stock of cameras, lenses, backgrounds, etc., and to save cost of 
removal, they are prepared to accept any reasonable offer for goods 
mentioned, in a general or bargain list, which will be sent on appli- 
cation. The goods include thousands of developing dishes, printing 
frames, lantern slides, enlargers, stamp and midget cameras, dark- 


room lamps, albums, rubber type outfits, etc. 
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“COLOUR-SENSITIVE” VERSUS ORDINARY PLATES 


AND THE USE OF YELLOW SCREENS. 


BrrorE proceeding to examine and explain the nature of the 
results obtained by the use of “colour-sensitive” plates, 
both with and without transparent coloured screens, compared 
with those given by uncorrected ordinary dry plates, it will 
be necessary, for the sake of clearness, to state a few facts 
about colour and its effects on the normal human eye. 

White such as 


j light, bright sunlight (daylight) con- 
Sists, as most people know, of a mixture of lights 
of many different colours, known as the “prismatic 


colours,” or colours of the “spectrum.” We will assume that 
the reader knows this, and also how it can be shown to be 
true, by separating these colours by means of a prism of glass 
or other colourless transparent material, and by making white 
light again from these colours by means of a second prism so 
placed as to reverse the effect of the first. If some of the colours 
are partly or wholly cut out of the band of colours which con- 
stitute the “spectrum,” the effect of recombining the remainder 
is a coloured light said to be “complementary” to those re- 
moved, and all colours of all shades consist of pure 
spectrum colours, mixed in various proportions, or very rarely 
of pure spectrum colours. Thus, the colour of a coloured tran- 
sparent object, like a piece of stained glass, is the residue of 
the white light passing in, after the glass has “absorbed ” the 
“complementary” rays of light. A red glass is red because 
it is capable of absorbing light of any colour other than red. 
Similarly, with coloured objects seen by reflected light, their 
colour is the “unabsorbed residue” of the light falling on 
them. Tf the light falling om them or a transparent 
“ goloured ” substance is itself coloured (i.e., deficient in any of 
the colours of the “ spectrum” which go to make up white light), 
naturally that colour in which the light is deficient will also 
be missing in the light reflected or transmitted by the object. 
Tf, therefore, a coloured substance be examined by a coloured 
light, its apparent colour will change with that of the light 
employed. This is important in photography, because 
daylight varies considerably in colour at different times of the 
day and year, and contains much less blue and violet light 
(i.e., appears more yellow) at some times than at others, owing 
to the absorbing power of moisture, fog, etc., for blue rays. 
Blue haze, such as is often seen in hot, damp weather, owes 
its colour to blue light “reflected” by suspended particles, the 
yellow light complementary to it being transmitted or absorbed. 

In reproducing a coloured object in monochrome, it becomes 
necessary to make up one’s mind as to the relative brightness 
of different colours.. For many people, and especially with 
some colour contrasts, this is by no means easy ; but there 
can be no doubt that to almost everybody pure violet and deep 
blue are the darkest colours, and pure yellow the brightest, 
green, red, and orange being intermediate. Of course, any 
of these colours may be darker than any other if it be not pure 
but “degraded,” i-e., if it absorbs a proportion. of the light 
of its own colour as well as the complementary colours, or, in 
other words, if the coloured light returned is not returned in 
its entirety. The colours of Nature are nearly always more or 
less degraded. Turning now to the application of these remarks 
to photographic reproduction, it should be noted that all 
dry plates are sensitive to light of all colours. If 
this sensitiveness agreed with that of the eye in judging 
the relative brightness or tone values of different 
colours, we should have true “ orthochromatic” plates. 
Unfortunately, this is very far from being the case. Ordinary 
(non-colour-sensitive) plates are so immensely more sensitive 
to blue and violet light than to light of any other colour that 
the blue and violet parts of white or other coloured light are 
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alone responsible for the effect produced by any ordain 
exposure. All negatives made on “uncorrected” plates are repr 
sentations of the blue-violet light given off by the object phot 
graphed, and no more. It is this fact which makes it so diffiey 
to correctly estimate the exposure required ; one has to estima 
the intensity of the blue-violet part of the light, not that 
the light as a whole; and, unfortunately, very large variatig 
in this part cause comparatively little variation in the brigl 
ness of the light to our eyes. Long practice alone can gui 
us in our judgment. iq 

Why, then, does not a picture taken on an ordinary (une 
rected) plate appear altogether false? There are sevet 
reasons. First of all, where the object photographed is dey 
of colour, i.e., simply black and white and neutral half-tom 
obviously, since it has no selective action om the light (i 
it is not coloured), but the light simply varies in intensity 
he different parts of the picture, it does not matter whel 
we make use of all or a part of the light only (the blue-viol 
he relative brightnesses of the parts of the subject remain 
same. This case, though not common, is often approximal 
rue, colours, if present, no being prominent, or else y 
degraded. Secondly, all co oured objects reflect some wl 
light (i.e., some of the coloured light which, in the main, d 
absorb, as well as the complementary colour proper, whi 
they reflect well), and the blue-violet part of this reflected li 
has, of course, its usual effect. It may, and frequently di 
happen, therefore, that an object of a “colour” to whi 
photographic plate is quite insensitive with the exposure gh 
oroduces a marked effect on the plate; this effect, howe 
is due solely to the blue-violet part of the reflected white li 
One ought, therefore, to be very cautious in expressing 
opinion as to the colour-sensitiveness of a “corrected” pl 
from a simple test on opaque coloured objects. Lastly, altho 
our eyes are very sensitive to differences of colour, our id 
on the relative brightnesses of different colours, and there 
the appropriate rendering of them in monochrome, are much! 
definite. These three considerations, together with the co 
reproduction of form, combine to hide from us the false na 
of the picture in a majority of cases. ' 

There are, however, a great many cases where the coll 
contrast is so pronounced that its incorrect rendering b 
ordinary plate would give a useless result; and even, 4 
from these extreme cases, a decided improvement in pic 
quality would often be obtained if colour were taken 
into account. This a colour-sensitive (orthochromati¢ 
isochromatic, etc.) plate does. Its action is as simple as! 
of the ordinary plate, but instead of being affected by | 
and violet light only, it has a useful sensitiveness for lig 
other colours also. 

From what has been said already, it will be obvious | 
the more sensitive a plate is to yellow and yellowish 
(the brightest of colours), the more nearly will its reprodue 
of colour in monochrome be correct until, in a truly corret 
plate, we reach a sensitiveness for these colours (relative 1 
blue-violet sensitiveness), agreeing with our visual perce 
Even the best green-yellow sensitive plates, like the 2 
Chromatic and Rapid Isochrom, do not respond : 
ciently to these colours, but are still too sens 
to the blue and violet, though the gain by thee 
is in many cases enormous. These plates owe all 
useful impressions to the effect of the blue and violet ( 
bined with the green and yellow, instead of blue and 
only, and, consequently, in estimating the intensity q 
light, and so the exposure required, we are not so liabl 
be misled as with an ordinary plate. 


In other words, W 


be guided more by the brightness of the light as it appeal 
the eye, and need not trouble so much abou 


+ its “ae 
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yuality,” i.e., its strength in blue-violet rays.--Where yellow 
ind green objects form a feature of the picture, the “Chromatic” 
lates display their advantages at their best, and even crange 
ind red objects produce much more effect on them than on an 
meorrected plate. This is due, not so much to the greater 
ensitiveness to orange and red which Chromatic plates possess, 
or that is very small, but because red and orange-coloured 
bjects generally reflect a good deal of green and yellow light. 
In order to compensate for the excessive blue-violet sensitive- 
less, which is present even in “Chromatic” plates, a “screen” 
vhich filters cut a part of the blue and violet rays is very ccn- 
enient. Obviously, a yellow screen which almost completely 
ubsorbs the blue and violet rays, if used with an ordinary plate, 
akes away practically all the light of those colours to which 
ylone such a plate is sensitive, and the exposure required must 
ye so prolonged 
With a green-yellow sensitive plate this is not so, 
llow screen allows the green and yellow to pass without 
nd- only the blue-violet -part of the plate’s sensitiveness is 
educed. The more sensitive the plate is to yellow and green the 
ess is the reduction of blue sensitiven requirel to give 
orrect rendering in monochrome, i.e., the lighter the tint of 
he yellow screen necessary, and conversely, with a given yellow 
creen, the greater the sensitiveness of the plate to yellow and 
reen the less will the screen increase the necessary exposure. 
It is, therefore, quite incorrect to imagine that a definite 
and cone can therefore cnly 


as to make the use of a screen impracticable. 
for a good 


1] 


ereen has a fixed slowing power, 1 
peak of its “speed” in reference to a particular plate of a 
lefinite degree of colour sensitiveness. 

Seeing how many Gyes are available, it should now be 
juite possible to construct a number cf “screens” adapted for 
ise with a particular uniform brand of plate in all circum- 
tances, and differing only in the amount of their correcting 
ower. The nature of these screens will depend solely on the 
mount of correction desired and the increase of expcsure one 
an put up with. Thus, a pale-tinted screen can be made which 
fill reduce the intensity of the blue-violet until its effect on 
he plate relative to that of .the blue-greens and light blues 
grees with our ideas of their relative brightnesses. Of course, 
n doing this we also partly correct the brighter yellowish- 
reens and yellows, etc. In results obtained with such a screen 
he deepest blue-greens, blues, and violets will be approximately 
orrectly rendered, but the yellows and brightest yellowish- 
reens, orange, etc., will still be too dark in the positive. 
Fortunately, the relative sensitiveness of the Ilford colsur- 
ensitive plates for the brighter blue-greens and yellowish-greens 
grees very fairly well with our eye estimate, so that if we 
correct” properly for one of them we correct for all. 

To carry correction further, evidently all that is corrected by 
he first screen must be uniformly reduced until the bright 
ellow-greens attain their correct brightnesses relative to the 
leepest blue-greens, blues, and violets. In other words, besides 
educing the blue and violet still further, 
yhat we have already corrected by the first screen, viz., the 
eepest blue-greens and light blues. It must have a slightly 
ifferent tint, more golden yellow, than our supposed ‘first 
creen. Another stage would be to correctly adjust for the pure 
range-yellows as well. To do this we must now still further 
educe all we weakened in the last case, and the yellowish- 
reens and bright greens as well. Such a screen would have a 
nore orange tint than the last. The important point about 
ll this is that it is a change of tint, as well as a deeper one, 
hat is required in the successive degrees of correction, not a 
nere increase of the depth of the same tint. This latter at 
nce leads to “ over-correction,” and is always the cause of 
hat phenomenon; it shows itself as a practically complete 
nsensitiveness to blue and violet, due to the complete absorp- 


1¢ 


we must also reduce 


icn of these.colours by the screen, while in many. cases the 
yellows are still insufficiently corrected relatively to the greens. 
A screen which completely cuts out any pure colour must give 
* over-correction ” for that colour, and the peculiar effects ob- 
colour-sensitive” plates when used-with a deep 
yellow screen are due to this cause alone; the screen is at 
ault; it reduces the blue and violet tco much while leaving 
he light blue and blue-green and greens unaffected. What 
is wanted is a screen of a pale orange or golden yellow tint which 
shall not reduce the deep blue and violet practically to extine- 
the strong, bright yellow screens do, but shall also 
somewhat reduce the light blue and blue-green. Similarly, 
a screen which is to correct tor the orange-yellows as well as 
the greenish-yellows, greens, and blues, must not completely 
extinguish any of the latter colours, although, with all the colour- 
sensitive plates available up to the present, each of these colour 
would need reducing in intensity, and tke screen would require 
o be more or less strongly orange or red in appearance. Screens 
correctly adjusted on these principles could not produce “ over- 
correction ” in any circumstances, though they would differ in 
he amount of their under-correction for yellow, orange, and 
red according tc the extent to which the ecrrection was carried. 
Sruprosvs. 


ained on 


icn, 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON COLOUR-VISION. 
Tux subject of colour-photography being at present much in 
the minds of photographers, the theory of colour-vision becomes 
of interest to those who are studying this branch of photography. 
The following somewhat random thoughts suggested themselves 
on reading some articles describing existing theories of colour- 
vision. 

There seems to be an artificiality about the theories at present 
accepted involving assumptions of special nerves or “ visual 
substances” which, apparently, physiologists have not yet suc- 
ceeded in isolating, or detecting in situ. Taking the theory of 
Hering, where are the visual substances situated—in the retina, 
or in the brain? Obviously, there must be some mechanism in 
the retina itself to receive and differentiate the various colours ; 
the bundle of impulses is then transmitted to the brain, where 
they are transmitted into sensations, and the mind perceives a 
certain resultant impression. The visual substances must, then, 
be situated in the retina, and we must suppose that every part 
of the intricate network of nerve-fibrils distributed through the 
retina contains all the visual substances. 

It will be instructive to compare the method of working of 
the other sense-organs in this connection. Consider the im- 
mense variety of flavours distinguished by the sense of taste, 
and the endless series of odours reported by the olfactory nerves, 
from the delicate gratification of the rose’s perfume to the jarring 
wrench cf a puff of sewer-gas. How are all these varied pro- 
perties recognised? It is impossible to suppose that the 
majority of flavours are the resultants of combinations of a 
few simple or elementary flavours. A vast number of distinct 
chemical substances have each their. own characteristic taste 
which, once experienced, is always afterwards recognised. What 
mechanism can possibly sift out all the varied impulses corre- 
sponding to these numerous flavours, and transmit to the brain 
translated into brain-lan- 


a message peculiar to each whi 
guage, reveals a subtle property which would have been unknown 
to us but for the organ of taste? Is there a special “ tasting 
substance ” in the nerves of the tongue for every existing flavour ? 
The idea is absurd. It is extremely probable that the peculiar 
property of a substance which is revealed to us as taste is a 
function of the molecule, and the nerves of the tongue are of 
but one kind and substance, responding by virtue of their subtle 
structure to each peculiar molecular vibration. Why, then, 
should it be thought that Nature would go out of her way to 
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elaborate new substances for the purposes of colour-vision when 
she had already evolved a material of so sensitive a character 
that it can distinguish an enormous number of minute molecular 
movements? It is true the movements now to be detected are 
ethereal and not material, and, since the molecules of different 
compounds are distinct in structure, they will be equally distinct 
in their vibratory or other movements. But although there 
may be no distinction in kind of vibrations of ether-waves corre- 
sponding to different colours, there is a difference of quality, 
namely in wave-length and number of impulses in a given time. 
A material or structure that can differentiate the vibrations of 
two such similar molecules as, say, potassium and sodium 
chlorides, may surely, without straining of analogy, be sup- 
posed capable of distinguishing varying periodicities of etheric 
undulations. But we are still left without an explanation as 
to how the brain translates these impulses into colour. This 
cannot be answered. We are quite unable to say why or how 
the vibrations impressed by molecules of sodium chloride on the 
nerves of the tongue should be translated by the brain into a 
sense of saltness. It is so with all other sensations. Nor does 
it seem necessary to assume the existence in the brain of special 
visual substances, or special cells, to translate impulses of 
various periodicity into their respective colours. A man tastes 
for the first time some new fruit from a foreign country, and 
at once recognises a new flavour. Can it be believed that 
Nature had prepared in his brain, and in the brains of a long 
line of ancestors, special cells so that he might be able to taste 
this particular flayour when chance placed the fruit within his 
reach? Our common-sense rejects the notion. The brain that 
can, without special materials, translate unerringly into its 
appropriate taste-sensation a flavour never before experienced, 
may surely be relied on to construe correctly, also without 
special apparatus, each light-wave into the colour-sensation 
corresponding to its length and period. But, why a sensation 
of yellowness should result from the impress of light-waves 
having a length of 590 millionths of a millimetre, cannot at 
present be answered. 

It would be interesting to study the subject of colour-vision 
in the light of the doctrine of evolution. At what stage in the 
evolution of man was this power developed? Probably far back 
in pre-historic ages ; certainly not within historic times. The 
ancients knew and valued the purple of Tyre 1,000 or 2,000 years 
B.c. Since purple is a secondary colour, it is clear that an 
advanced stage in the evolution of colour-vision had already 
been reached at that epoch. Utility or fitness is the ordinary 
cause of the development of a new organ or power in the organic 
world. Cases of colour-blindness have been met with of such 
completeness that the vision of the subjects was practically 
mono-chromatic ; yet these people were at no disadvantage in 
the practical affairs of life. Such facts point to a time when 
our ancestors had only mono-chromatic vision. They also suggest 
that colour-vision was acquired accidentally ; some slight per- 
ception of difference of colours in some individuals was gradually 
accentuated by the dawning esthetic sense in man, and eyen- 
tually by cultivation the power was extended and fixed. How 
this power should contribute to the survival of its possessors 
is difficult to imagine, and from this point of view colour-vision 
ought to be largely the exclusive possession of a cultured 
minority. If the three-sensation or three-substance theory be 
the true explanation of colour-perception, it must have been at 
this period that the substances were elaborated. It may be 


imagined that some slight modification of the material of the 
existing nerve-tissue occurring in individuals enabled them to 
perceive differences of appearance in objects, which we now know 
as colour-differences, and these new, and at first crude, sensations 
adding to the sum of the pleasures of life were naturally culti- 
vated, and thus in time the modified nerve-materials became 
fixed and definite and more perfect in their functions. 


All this 
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is not more difficult of acceptance than many of the hypothese 
advanced to explain the evolution of various organic structureg 
but the difficulty still remains why this power should hay 
become so universal as it is. On the other hand, the existene 
of completely colour-blind persons is certainly, at first sight, 
strong argument in favour of a special-substance theory, 
indicating the absence in such cases of a special colour-perceiyin 
apparatus. But this would imply that the colour-perceiyin 
apparatus is something over and above the merely visual a 
paratus. We are here reminded of Hering’s white-black sq 
stance, for the perfectly colour-blind see objects in light 
shade, and the explanation might be that they have the whi 
black substance while the colour substances are wanting, 
this case the white-black substance would be merely the origina 
substance of the optic nervous system before our ancestors ha 
developed colour-vision, and the colour-pair substances are th 
modifications. This argument favours Hering’s theory as agai 
the Young-Helmholtz. 

Other points of difficulty in Hering’s theory suggest the 
selves, but the reasonable limits of an article of this charae 
have already been reached. One may conclude by briefly a 
verting to one other apparent objection. There appears 1 
reason why rays of light whose only difference is a slight i 
equality of wave-length should have such totally opposite ote 
on the same substance—destructive in the case of two particul 
colours, constructive in that of two others. Further, on 
evolutionary hypothesis, it is difficult to see how modificatio 
of the original visual substance could acquire properties so pe 
foundly different from those of the parent substance. 

Festina Lents, 


COMBINED DEVELOPING AND FIXING WITH 
CYANIDE OF POTASH. 


“CompineD Developing and Fixing” formed the subject of 
very interesting paper read by Mr. Thorne Baker at the Roy 
Photographic Society a few weeks ago. Though the idea isk 
no means a new one, as was proved in the discussion th 
followed the paper, combined developing and fixing seems | 
open a wide field for experiment in photographic chemisth 
The lecturer exhibited some very good slides as examples | 
plates developed and fixed in the same bath, but only claime 
a partial success for the result of his labours. 

The writer was surprised to find that, in both paper 
subsequent discussion, hyposulphite of soda was the only fix 
agent that was referred to by the speakers, even the dl 
wet-plate fixing solution of cyanide of potash not being me 
tioned. As the subject seemed to afford an opportunity i 
some interesting investigations, several experiments were mal 
in combined developing and fixing, substituting, howe 
cyanide of potash for hypo for fixing purposes. Althou 
hypo is now universally used by dry-plate photographers, mo 
wet collodion operators still prefer cyanide of potash, @ 
latter fixing agent being more rapid and clean in its acti 
than that of the fonnen, and the collodion film requires . 
little washing to aliminate the cyanide of potash. ‘ 

The chief dicolnpaiinee in the use of cyanide are the exd 
sively poisonous nature of this chemical and its higher pme 
A fairly strong solution of cyanide fixes a dry-plate very rapidl 
and the plate requires little subsequent washing. 

The writer’s first experiments were’ made with the Py 
ammonia developer ; this developer was only used for the pu 
pose of observing the effect of cyanide on the developer 
cyanide o at 266 is a strong alkali, it would be thought th 
a smaller quantity of ammonia would be required, and accol 
ingly operations were commenced with half the normal quant 
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accelerator, about an ounce of a saturated solution of cyanide 
as added to four ounces-of.develeper.. The plate was fixed 
. a few minutes, but not a trace of the:image appeared. 

It was obvious that the cyanide exercised. a powerful restrain- 
i¢ action on the developer, so the next plate was developed 
ith twice the normal quantity of ammonia with less cyanide 
. the developer. A trace of the image appeared, but the 
late was fixed before development had fairly started. The 
zantity of ammonia in the film was still. further increased 
x the next pla this time the image appeared quickly, and 
med to be developing properly, but “phen the plate was fixed 
very thin picture with any amount of green fog caused by 
ccess of ammonia was the only result. ‘ , 

For the next experiment amidol was selected, as the image 
ith this developer flashes out very quickly it seemed to offer 
better chance of success. The amidol was, used dry, with a 
uble quanti sodium sulphite, but as the image failed 
) appear a small quantity of ammonia solution (Am. 24 drms., 
ater 20 ozs.) was poured into the dish, which immediately 
rought out the details of the negative, but the plate lacked 
nsity. 
For the next plate an ounce of the ammonia solution was 
lded as accelerator to the amidol. Ammonia with  amidol 
ves a deep blue colour. Acetone and sodium’ sulphite 
spt this blue stain within reasonable limits, but the results 
several experimental plates were not satisfactory, as the 
ranide of potash prevented anything like density being ob- 
ined, and the ammonia produced a lot of chemical fog. 
Pyro-soda, with three times the normal quantity of soda, 
1d several d of 880 ammonia, was then used. This was 
ore successful, and’ with three drops of nitric acid to keep 
ie developer from staining the plate (which with the large 
aantity of li was otherwise inevitable) a very passable 
lage was obtained, being fixed and developed in about six 
inutes. The en fog was, however, very much in evidence 
_all the pyro-soda-ammonia negatives. 

Pyro, in conjunction, with amidol, was then tried. Pyro pre- 
mted the blue stain, caused by the use of amidol and am- 
onia, providing sulphite.of soda was placed in the developer 
fore the alkali was added. The pyzo-amidol developer gave 
r more successful results ‘than any.of those previously men- 
ened. The proportions used were approximately as follows :— 
yro, 3 grains; amidol, 3 grains;. sodium sulphite sat. solution, 
sodium carbonate sat. solution, 2 ounces; ammonia 
80, 3 drops ; cyanide sat. sol.; about 1 once. A com- 
icated and messy formula. Several variations of the above 
evelopers were tried, and the results were not by any means 
jlures, and four plates developed and fixed with good printing 
ensity. Probably, some of the other developers’ would. have 
ven still better results; metol-hydrokinone, for instance, 
ems to offer considerable advantagés for combined developing 
ad fixing ; 
The chief r 


ounce 


ement seems to be a déveloper that brings out 
le image directly the developer is poured on the plate, 
ud which will--also give ‘sufficient density before the image 
fixed. Pyro.alene did not develop the image quickly, and 
nidol gave no ity, but the combination of the two produced 
ry good negativ 3 Fe é 
The plates whemn® finished were evenly’ developed; and there 
ere no weak spots in the image. * The net results of the writer's 
“perience is that though successful combined fixing arid de- 
lopment would be well within the range “of possibility, the 
multaneous method would be more expensive in time, trouble, 
id money than separate operations. The subject is, however, 
considerable experimental interest, and fronr this standpoint 
one is worth the attention of photographers who ‘like to 
ander 


S. 


from the beaten track. 


Neither hypo nor cyanide of potash are ideal chemicals for 
combined developing and fixing, and probably some other 
fixing agent must be found if the single operation is to be 
commercially successful, but in any case the loss of control 
over the developing image would be such a serious drawback 
to the practical worker that probably it would be adopted only 
by the press-the-button type of photographer. In conclusion, 
we may remark that there is at the present time one branch 
of photography in which combined developing and fixing is 
successfully carried out with very little expense and trouble, 
viz., the ferro-prussiate printing process, in which the prints are 
developed and fixed at the same time in the same solution of 


H.O. : J. I. Pree. 
+> 
REMBRANDT PORTRAITS: A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DISCOVERY. 


[From the Glasgow Herald, June 22, 1857.) 


“Wa have from time to time, during the last ten years, called 
the attention of our readers to the various advances which have 
been made in the art of producing pictures by the influence of 
the sun’s rays acting on prepared silver, paper, and glass. The 
art of Sun-painting, whether we take into consideration the 
process known as the Daguerreotype, the Calotype, or Photo- 
graphy, is one of the most marvellous discoveries of modern 
times. By means of a salt of silver, and other chemical agents, 
the various substances we have named are rendered so sensitive 
to the solar rays that everything which the eye can distinguish, 
even when aided by a combination of the most powerful lenses, 
can be almost instantaneously depicted, and by other now well- 
known processes can be rendered sempiternally permanent. 
The extraordinary minuteness and brilliancy of the Sun-pictures 
now produced by the mighty host of practitioners of the art has 
ceased to be a miracle, but the surprising thing has always been 
nat so little progress was made in the direction of giving a 
more artistic character to the portraits produced. It is true 
that photographic landscapes and sea-views have arrived as 
nearly as possible at perfection, but the photographic portraiture 
which meets the gaze in every city, town, and village of the 
empire, has not passed beyond the hard, formal, and cold 
stolidity which distinguished the first specimens exhibited in 
this country, from the studio of Daguerre himself. They are 
only sharper and more bright, but they have not acquired one 
atom more of artistic feeling. 

“We are happy to have it in our power to inform all who take 
an interest in the progress of this very fascinating art, that 
now in this city an immense step has been made in the only 
direction wherein, as we think, improvement could be desired. 
This improvement, the discovery of Mr. Eadie, of the Minerva 
Rooms, Argyle Street, who is an accomplished painter of 
andscape pictures, consists in a novel arrangement by which all 
he softness and all the gradations of light and shade, which 
are so charming in some of the best painted and engraved 
portraits, can be perfectly rendered on silver, glass, or paper ; 
and by which, at the same time, the portrait is produced with 
the proper aspect—not right for left and left for right, as has 
uitherto been the universal practice. 

“For example, by the usual method, the camera delivers to 
the prepared plate all which the lens can take in—the face, the 
bust, the hands, and down to the feet and the carpet, if a full- 
ength likeness be wanted; but there is no gradation of tone, 
no artistic distribution of light and shadow. Now, by the new 
process, a portrait is taken upon a plate; but, if we may be 
permitted to use such a form of expression, it seems to be thrown 
upon a cloud, because all round the head there is a white halo, 
and this light may be disposed at the back of the head or at 
the face at the pleasure of the operator, to suit the character 
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or the complexion of the sitter, and this aureola of light passes 
by imperceptible gradations of depth into a deep black, while 
the bust of the sitter is, so to speak, vignetted, passing from 
clear and bold lines into the obscurity of the dark shadow, which 
is the field upon which the portrait and its surrounding light 
are projected. By this novel arrangement, the concentrated 
light which Mr. Eadie throws upon his Rembrandt-Portraits, 
he shows as thorough a knowledge of pictorial effect as the 
camera itself exhibits of power to seize and transmit whatever 
is presented to it; and the powerful—we might almost say 
spiritual—pictures produced, evince in a high degree the artistic 
qualities of Mr. Eadie’s intellect. 

“The discoverer of these most admirable improvements has 
chosen to name the pictures so produced Rembrandt-Portraits, 
and in as far as they are pervaded by a very large amount of 
that breadth of light and shadow which distinguishes the 
paintings of the great master, we think the name appropriate 
enough. We have had an opportunity of carefully examining 
half a dozen of likenesses done after the new manner, and we 
can safely say that, for pictorial beauty and admirable arrange- 
ment of light and shade, they are superior by many degrees to 
any works we have ever seen produced by solar agency, and we 
can compare them with nothing save exquisitely-finished en- 
gravings. 


“The Public had become almost surfeited with the cold and 
idiotic formality of photographic portraiture, but we think that 
Mr. Eadie’s invention will at once elevate Sun-painting into 
the realm of high art, and therefore, it must, in his hands and 
after his style, become permanently popular.” 


: Mr. Ente, Prorussionan Artist, 
Sole Inventor of the Direct Camera for producing Non-Reversed 
Portraits, etc., etc., 
Feels highly gratified in receiving daily public testimony of 
his Novel Invention, producing on Glass a Direct and Positive 
Portrait or Landscape, etc., representing everything in view in 
its true position. By the old method such is impossible, as 
Portraits, etc., coloured, were, and are produced to the public 
still, entirely the reverse of nature, such as showing the vest 
buttoned on the wrong side, the watch in the wrong pocket, the 
marriage ring on the wrong hand, and the sword of the soldier 
placed so as to be drawn with the left hand. 
errors are entirely avoided by Mr. Eadie, 
at his 
Photographic Studio, 249, Argyle Street, Glasgow. 


These extreme 
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Drvonrorr Camera Club. — The spring sessions commenced on 
Tuesday, January 19th, with a members’ lantern evening, the slides 
exhibited included moorland churches, Dartmoor scenery, a holiday 
tour on the Continent, astronomical and scientific, those contributing 
being the President (W. H. Mayne), the Hon. Secretary (A. J, Cat- 
ford), Engineer-Captain T. J. Haddy, R.N., and Mr. R. Maw. ‘Lhe 
lantern was manipulated by Mr. S. F. J. Heal. 


G.E.R. .Mxcwantcs’ Institution, Stratford, E. (Photographic 
Section).—The eleventh annual exhibition will be held at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, Store Street, Stratford, E., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 8th and 9th, 1904. The judges will be Messrs. 
J. T. Ashby, F.R.P.S., and Ernest Marriage, F.R.P.S. The follow- 
ing are the open classes:—H. Any subject. Awards, one silver and 
two bronze medals. I. Lantern slides (sets of four). Awards, one 
silver and one bronze medal. J. Stereoscopic slides (sets of four). 
Award, one bronze medal. K. Not for competition. Exhibits in- 
vited. Fuller particulars may be had of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone. 
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PLATES AND FILMS IN INDIA. 


Specially contributed to the Journal of the Photographie Society of India, 


“Wuar plates do you advise me to get?” is the question one 
often greeted with by the novice in photography. To angy 
such a question is but to name what one considers the best pla 
on the market for all round purposes. The writer’s experien 
is as follows :— . 

(1) For a plate of medium rapidity for landscape and genel 
work and capable of doing slow hand camera exposures Wratt 
and Wainwright's Instantaneous easily holds its own. For ¢ 
purposes indicated above it appears perfect; it has keepii 
properties far in advance of any other plate in the market, a 
is essentially the plate for a beginner. 

(2) As a faster plate for general hand camera work, and 
any subjects where a considerable degree of speed is essenti 
the Ilford Special Rapid plate gives most excellent results wi 
a greater freedom from fog than any othicr plate which 
writer has tried in India. Lumiére’s plates also give go 
results. 

(3) When extreme speed is required, the Ilford Monarch pla 
should certainly be given a trial. Those who have already tri 
it speak very highly of its capabilities, and particularly o 
very great speed and-fineness of grain, the latter a peculia 
not often noticeable in very fast plates. 

(4) Of isochromatic plates, the Instantaneous of B. J. Edwa 
and Co. will be found as good as any, and they will also 
found to possess keeping properties of a nature not usual 
obtainable in isochromatic plates. These plates may be 
tained ready backed under the description of “ anti-halo 
this is a great convenience. Mawson’s Iso. plates are al 
reliable. . 

A word here as to the keeping properties of isochromat 
plates may not be altogether out of place: that isochromatis 
plates do not keep as well as ordinary plates in any clima 
is a recognised fact, and to this may be added a rider tot 
effect that a tropical climate, and particularly a damp hee 
is most detrimental to their wellbeing. An iso. plate that wi 
keep through a Calcutta rain under ordinary conditions h 
yet to be put on the market. It therefore behoves all users: 
these plates to be exceedingly careful as to the freshness of a 
such they may purchase. It is somewhat outside the seo 
of this article to deal with the advantages to be gained by # 
use of plates of this type; their primary raison Wétre is 
course a more correct rendering of colour values in monoton 
and they are particularly valuable to secure the true renderil 
of cloud forms whether on the same negative as landscapes | 
not. The fact that these isochromatic plates and films @ 
daily coming into more general use, as instanced by the Kodi 
Company discontinuing the sale of all but isochromatised fil 
should be a valuable criterion of the merits of sensitive emt 
sions of this nature. 

The question as to whether films will keep as well as plat 
in India during the hotter and damper months of the ye 
has always been considered as answerable only by a decide 
negative. The vast improyements which have been introduc 
into the manufacture of the former products during the last ye 
or two, however, induced the writer to make a few experimen 
in the form of tests of some of the various makes of films | 
present on the market, and it is the results of these test expel 
ments that it is proposed to detail in this article. 

Films may be divided into three distinct classes :— 

(1) Those having celluloid as a supporting base. 3 

(2) Cristoid films, which consist solely of a double emulsi¢ 
of sensitive gelatine film. ; 

(3) What are known as stripping films, ie., single gelatt 
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films on paper supports, from which they can be easily stripped 
after development. 

The first-named class may again be subdivided into two 
sections, viz., roll films and flat films, and it is proposed in 
the first instance to discuss the results yielded to the writer by 
these particular varieties of films. Several films of a number of 
each of the best known makes obtainable were placed in dark 
slides and kept there for over a week in the extreme heat of 
Calcutta in the middle of May, and the camera was then taken 
out into hot sunshine for a considerable time and the necessary 
exposures given to the films. 

After a lapse of several days the films were developed in a 
dark room, the temperature of which was distinctly nearer 100 
than 90 degrees, and in solutions which could only be described 
as tepid. No formalin bath was given before development, and 
no ice was used in that or any of the subsequent operations. 
The test was, as it was meant to be, a very severe one, and 
the writer was not in the least surprised to find that the majority 
of the films submitted to it succumbed at an early stage of the 
proceedings to the demoralising influences to which they were 
subjected. It was an ordeal to which one would have submitted 
one’s fayourite brand of plate with a considerable amount of 
fear and trembling, and the films gave way before it like chaff 
before the wind; there were, however, exceptions in the shape 
of two kinds of films which distinguished themselves by the 
creditable results they gave under the trying circumstances 
which have been enumerated. The films in question were the 
Mawson “Castle”. and the Mawson “Celeritas,’ the former 
giving considerably better results than the latter. The re- 
mainder of the films experimented with were literally nowhere, 
many of them running off their celluloid supports shortly after 
as they came into contact with the developer. Such a state 
of things speaks for itself, and the reader may well be left to 
draw his own conclusions from the facts put before him. 

The next test made was to all intents and purposes a second 
edition of the one described above, the only difference being that 
roll films were experimented upon instead of flat ones. The 
results on the average may be said to have been distinctly more 
satisfactory than in the former instance. Many of the negatives 
obtained were certainly a long way off perfection, but it would 
be possible to name half a dozen makes of films that gave results 
on which the makers have distinct reason to congratulate them- 
selves. Ensign, Wellington, and Kodak films were perhaps 
about the most satisfactory, and gave results of about equal 
merit. 

The severest trial of all was yet to comé, however—the testing 
of the keeping properties of the films through the damp heat 
of the monsoon months—and it was here that the truth of the 
longstanding prejudice against the use of films in India was 
strikingly exemplified. It is no exaggeration to say that none 
of the films experimented upon—and they were many—gave 
really satisfactory results. Some were better than others, the 
roll films being distinctly in advance of the cut films, none 
of the latter, in fact, giving results which might be described 
as even passable. 

Summarised, the conclusions, which may in the writer's 
opinion be deduced from the results of the above experiments, 
amount to more or less as follows :— 

(1) Celluloid roll films can be worked in dry heat, and are 
preferable to cut films for the purpose. 

(2) Films on a celluloid base are entirely unsuited for use 
under circumstances of extreme moist heat. 

Tt may be safely assumed that the thicker the films the worse 
the result when tropical conditions of climate have to be taken 
into consideration; this is possibly because the thicker the 
celluloid base the more noxious gases it presumably gives off 
to the detriment of the sensitive film. This perhaps explains 


why the thinner roll films possess better keeping and heat- 
resisting properties than their more substantial brethren. Or, 
again, it may be that the fact of the roll film being better pro- 
tected from climatic influences by its tight packing preserves it 
rom being affected by climatic influences to the same extent 
as the envelope-covered cut film. 

Having disposed of celluloid films, it will be well to go of 
to the next variety on the list—Cristoid films. As previously 
explained, these films consist solely of a double emulsion of 
sensitive film. The two layers are of different degrees of sen- 
sitiveness, the lower one being of moderate speed and the super- 
imposed film of considerable rapidity. The makers of these 
films claim two important advantages in respect to them in 
comparison with other films on the market. They assert them 
to be entirely devoid of halation, and that it is impossible, 
within reasonable limits, to so overexpose a film as to render 
it impossible to produce a good negative. Both these asser- 
tions have been found te be borne out by actual practice. The 
films keep admirably, and if the makers’ instructions are faith- 
fully followed appear to yield as good results throughout the 
year in India generally as the plates at present available. They 
are, however, in the writer’s opinion, slightly more troublesome 
to develop than other films, but not sufficiently so as to deter 
any serious photographic student from at least giving them a 
trial; the two unusual properties alluded to above are worth 
han the extra trouble involved. 


considerably more 
the last variety to be considered, can be 
They consist of gelatine sensitive 


Stripping films, 
dealt with in a few words. 
emulsion coated on paper, from which they are, after develop- 
ment, transferred to glass, from which they are stripped when 
dry. They gave very fair results in the writer’s hands, and kept 
comparatively well in the hot weather and rains. A very fair 
amount of extra trouble is, however, involved in their mani- 
pulation without the compensating advantages obtainable frona 
the class of films last described. The stripping films have, 
lowevyer, the merit of being inexpensive. 

Regarding the use of films in the cold weather, it is fairly safe 
to say that any of the best known makes will give satisfaction 
if obtained fresh and treated with reasonable consideration. 
Of the isochromatic films on the market, it may be said that 
they possess similar properties to isochromatic plates of the 
same makes allied to the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of the emulsion being on a film support. B. J. Edwards and 
Co.’s Inst. Iso films and the new Kodak N.C. film are the most 
satisfactory films of this class tried by the writer. 

Tur WANDERER. 


Miss GreRrRvpE Bacon gave a lecture before the Manchester 
Astronomical Society recently, her subject being “In Odd Corners with 
a Camera.” Miss Bacon showed lantern-slides of photographs which 
she had taken-from a balloon during aérial voyages with her father, 
the Rey. J. M. Bacon. ‘These reproduced the appearance of towns 
and of crowds as seen from great heights, and included pictures of 
cloud effects. There were also photographs taken in thé course of 
three eclipse expeditions upon which Miss Bacon had gone with other 
members of the British Astronomical Society. But the most interest- 
ing of the lantern views was one showing a photograph of the bottom 
of the sea taken from a balloon. In November, 1902, the Admiralty 
gave Mr. Bacon facilities to put to the test a theory that the sea, if 
looked down upon from a sufficient height, may be seen right to the 
bottom. If the theory proved to be correct, the Admiralty hoped that 
a way. would be opened of discovering the submarine boats of enemies 
in time of war. Mr. Bacon crossed the Irish Channel, and from a 
height not stated he saw down to the bottom of the sea and made a * 
photograph of the bed of the ocean. Jf a submarine boat had happened 
to be in that particular part of our home seas it would no doubt have 
been shown up by the photograph. 
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UPON CHANGING PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES FROM THE 
DEVELOPER TO THE FIXING BATH WITHOUT 
RECOURSE TO THE DARK-ROOM. 

(A Paper read before the Section of Photography and Microscopy of the Franklin 

Institute. ] 
(1) Ler a photographic plate, which has been exposed in a camera, 
be devoloped in the dark-room in the usual way. 

(2) After development place the plate under a tap of running water 
antil the developer is thoroughly washed off. 

(3) Open up the dark-room to daylight and place the plate in the 
fixing bath. 

Fixation, without fog, will be complete in about ten or fifteen 
minutes, according to the strength of the bath used. 

I was led to the above experiment by the fact that dealers are 
using developing machines im the dark-room to develop films because 
cof the increased ease and speed by which films can be handled with 
the machine. Instead of putting the fixing bath into the machine, 
they withdraw the film after washing, place it in a tray containing 
a fixing bath prepared for a great tiumber of films, and immediately 
proceed to develep a new ‘film, 

It at once occurred to me that it would be very important to devise 
a method of development by which the amateur, who has no dark- 
room, might be enabled to attain the speed of the dealer who has a 
dark-room. 

The following experiments, (a), (b), (c), led up to (d), previously 
mentioned. 

(a) Submit an exposed plate to the action of the developer, wash 
and fix in the dark-room, and the result will be a negative free from 
fog. 

(b) Plunge an exposed plate, without development, into the fixing 
bath in daylight. After fixation the plate will be clear. 

(c) Submit an exposed plate to the action of the developer in the 
dark-room, and in daylight, before washing, plunge it into the fixing 
bath. The plate will be fogged. 

(d) Submit an exposed plate to the action of the developer, and, 
after washing off the developer in the dark-room, plunge the plate 
into the fixing bath in daylight. The negative will be found free 
from fog. (See ante.) 

The developing machine is admirably adapted for just such an 
experiment. An exposed cartridge can be placed in it in daylight; 
can be Jeveloped in daylight; can be washed in daylight; and in 
daylight the carrier, black paper, and film can be unrolled, the film 
torn off from the paper and immersed in the fixing bath, prepared 
for a number of filbns, in another dish. In such an experiment I 
have found the negative to be free from fog. Thorough washing 
after development, and before exposure to the light, is the sine qua 
on. To obtain thorough washing after development, place the 
machine under a tap of running water, rotate the film, and fre- 
quently pour off the water until it runs clear.* Washing should 
be complete in about two minutes, and the machine be ready for 
the immediate development of another film. 

Thus a method is pointed out by which the amateur, without a 
dark-room, may attain the speed of the dealer with a dark-room. 

A. W. McCurpy. 


DIscussion. 

Mr. U. C. Wanner.—The paper of Mr. Arthur W. McCurdy, of 
Toronto, Canada, on the above subject suggested the following ex- 
periments :— 

I exposed four Bradley’s “Extra-Speed” plates twenty seconds 
each at U. 8. stop 128 ona dull, cloudy morning in October, between 
7.30 and 7.50 a.m., and a fifth plate two seconds at the same time 
and stop. The first of the four plates was developed as an over- 
exposed plate with pyrogallic acid developer, and fixed in the usual 
sway, in the dark. 

The second was developed precisely like the first, and when develop- 
ment was completed, was thoroughly rinsed under the tap and ex- 
posed to gaslight for half an hour, and then fixed in light. It was 
necessary to mark the plates to know which was fixed in the dark 
and which in the light.‘ The third plate developed was the two- 
second exposure, treating it for under-exposure, after securing all 


* In this experiment I used pyrogallic acid developer. 


the detail possible, and developing the high lights almost to a harsh. 
ress. I rinsed the plate thoroughly and exposed to gaslight for half 
an hour, then redeveloped the plate in a solution one-half the strength 
of the original until the entire surface of the plate was veiled that 
little detail could be scen in examination of plate by the ruby lamp, 
The plate was again thoroughly rinsed and exposed to gaslight for a 
considerable time, after which it was fixed in hght. 


The veiling’ of the film proluced a much better printing negative 
han would have been possible without it in 4 plate so much under. 
exposed, by giving a better printing density to the entire negatiyo, 
nd especially to the shadows, without affecting the detail to any 
appreciable extert. This, of course, must be done with consider- 
able care and judgment, as carrying the veiling tuo far would be 
at the sacrifice of brilliancy and detail; and again, this might ie 
of use in securing diffusion or indistinetness for art purposes. 


a 


oy 


The fourth and fifth to be developed were treated precisely ag 
the first and second, and, when development was complete, washed 
nder the tap for a period not exceeding two minutes, after which 
they were dried in daylight. The fourth was fixed after being ol 
posed to daylight an entire day, and the fifth was fixed before the 
Section of Photography and Microscopy on October 29th, 1903, after 
two days’ exposure to daylight. f 


i= 


There is no apparent difference in the resulting negatives from the 
plates of same exposure and development, and the under-exposure was 
very materially improved by the heroic treatment given it. } 

These experiments fully bear out the claims made by Mr. McCurdy, 
and the conclusion is that a plate or film, washed free from the re 
ducing agent used in developing the image, may be fixed as well i 
the light as in the dark, and at the convenience of the operator. 


~~ 


PHOSPHORESCENCE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES. 


I osrarnep the following results, writes Mr. T. A. Vaughton 
“Nature,” which are new to me, in the course of some experiments 
on the action of light on the salts of silver. I have not yet thorough] 
examined the light or radiation emitted in these experiments, but 
its actinic power is low, and it appears to render the brush discharg 
from an induction coil more luminous. The sensitive silver salts, 
such as the bromide, iodide, and chloride, if precipitated and kept 
in the dark, have the property, under certain conditions, of emitting 
light in the degrees proportionate to their sensitiveness. 
bromide, which is the most sensitive, emits more light than. the 
iodide and chloride. A convenient way of observing the phenomenom 
is to take a bromide photographic plate and place it at once (with: 
out having exposed it) in ordinary pyro soda developing solution 
and allow it to remain for ten minutes. Take out of the solution, wash, 
extinguish the “red lamp,” and in total darkness plunge it suddenly 
into a dish containing a saturated solution of aluminium sulphate 
The plate. immediately becomes phosphorescent, and the solution also 
is luminous, but not so bright as the plate is at first. The light 
gradually weakens, and in a minute or two dies away. On pouri 
the solution off the plate into a bottle, the whole body of the liqui 
becomes luminous, and has the appearance of “bottled moonlight.” 
It remains so several minutes, and the light is increased by shaking 
the liquid. If half the plate be exposed to the action of white light 
for a second before treating with the pyro soda solution, that halt 
remains dark and emits no light when the plate is put into the 
aluminium sulphate. If the plate is given a short exposure in the 
camera, and developed and put into the aluminium sulphate solution, 
the image will appear dark on a phosphorescent background. oF 
placing some precipitated bromide of silver (which had been kept 

few days in corked test-tube in the dark) in a porcelain dish an 
exposing it to a bright red light whilst adding the pyro-soda solution; 
it appears black, but on pouring off the solution the precipitat 
gradually assumes a bright green appearance under the rea light 

whilst in white light it appears dark grey cr black. The remarkable 
part of these experiments appears to me to be the fact that the 

posing of the silver salts to the action of light destroys their power 
of emitting it under the treatment described, whilst the salt pre 
cipitated and treated in total darkness emits light freely. 
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Mr. H. J. Edwards writes to the same Journal: —“Some time ago | money?—I cannot say. Don’t you know?!—No; I now my father had 
en developing an X-ray photograph I observed the effect noticed | Some shares. What has happened to the Eastmid Co., Ltd. ?—It was 


diy | Wises Rl. G8 anes clk alt had been | Wound up. Who wound it up 2—I do not know. What became of the 
peu mcorres pongen iver teehee nails ee a Eastmid Co.’s goods?—I think the business was sold to my father. 


Did he give it back to you?—No, he sold me it. What did you pay 
him for it?—I do not think I have paid him yet. What did you agree 
to pay him.—£50 or £60. And you have not paid him?—No. How 
much have you paid him during the last twelve years, since 1892?7—I 
do not think I have paid him anything. You told me just now you 
paid him some.—They would only be small amounts, borrowed suddenly 
E and paid back in a few days. Have you ever had a business anywhere 
oride does not light up when the used developer is added, but else?—No. Not in Leicester?—No. Never had a business anywhere 


1 do so if a few drops of sulphuric acid are subsequently introduced. at all?—No. As soon as the company was formed you began to incur 
ting out paper may sometimes be successfully used ‘instead of | debts again directly. You have been gradually getting into debt since 
, plate, or the experiment may be still more easily made by mixing the company was started?—I was working as manager then. You 


xcted, and the plate, after development, when put into alum solu- 
n lit up as described. I have often watched for the same effect 
ce with ordinary negatives; sometimes there is phosphorescence, 
netimes not. Apparently a fairly long development with the pyro 
la is necessary. Not only the plate itself, but the used developer 
1 give the phosphorescence with alum solution. Dilute sulphuric 
d may be used instead of the alum. Quinine sulphate or hydro- 


assium bromide and silver nitrate solutions in dim gaslight, de- incurred debts yourself, didn’t you?—Well, of course after the assign- 
iting, and shaking up the resulting silver bromide with pyro soda. ment we tried to pay everybody cash, and did not run into mich debt. 
red liquid results which gives the lighting up effect when poured | When was the company wound up?—It did not exist more than two or 
o alum solution or dilute sulphuric acid.” three years. You have been incurring debts ever since the company 


was wound up?—Yes. Could you pay them all?—I thought I could. 
Out of what ?—Out of what I was earning. How much were you earn- 


ii 1 , See Re ing?—It varied in good and bad seasons. It has been £1 some weeks 
ee PONOUGH  FHOTOCESPHENS BANK RURNCN: lately. When did you first begin getting summonses?—I have had 


Ar Peterborough Bankruptcy Court on Friday last week, Harry them more or less ever since I made the assignment. That shows you 
wriott, photographer, living at London Road, and late y carrying on were getting into debt, because you could not haye been summoned 
siness at the Eastmid Studio, Market Place, appeared before Mr. aaeetn angi money.—You see all my old creditors did not come in. 
gistrar Gaches and underwent his public examination. There was Well, they need not come in unless they like. So you have been in- 
Statement of affairs on the file. Examined by the Official Receiver solvent ever since the deed of assignment, and you knew you could no 
r. Howard W. Cox), debtor said he was apprenticed to the printing pay your creditors in full?—Yes, if I had sold my business as a going 
Wisbech. He studied photography himself, as an amusement first concern I could haye paid them. Yes, but you did not expect to sel 
all, and then he began business in Peterborough. Had you any it for much, did you? How much did you expect to get for a business 
mey then?—No, only what my father lent me. How much did you which only brought in something occasionally ?—Not very—— Why 
e him?—I cannot say. How long did you carry on that business— didn’t you sell Sayer? business as a going concern?—Because I was 
> first business you had?—Twelve months. When was it you began? hoping I should do better. If I had fine weather this year I migh 
[de not remember. Well you said here (in the statement by debtor) have pulled myself together. When did you buy a bicycle? The 
out 1895. Is that correct ?—Somewhere about then. What did you | Reoistrar: The last one do you mean? The Official Receiver: Yes, the 
at the end of the twelve months?—I took another business. What Rar ele. Whe aciinee ikea Chol you buy your last bicycle ?— 
—The same profession. Where?—The Cathedral Studio. In Peter- Ne enemer, Tine Official Receiver : Perhaps T should have put it tha 
rough?—Yes. Did you pay anything for that?—Yes. How much? aed The Registrar (deliberately): When did you buy your 
£100. Where did you get the £100 from?—From my father. You ins Tere pin would be about two or three years ago. 
rrowed it from your father, or did he give it to you?—I borrowed it. The Official Receiver: I mean from Messrs. Robertson’s?—Yes. 
tye youpaid it back?—I think not. Don’t you know ?—Well, I have Ts that two or three years ago?—As far as I can remember. And 
i paid him the money back, but very little. Haye you an account of frei ThA Teeegnn® Oh Tho IereeR— Sad Vivien 2 Nixoue July, I 
lat you paid him?—I have not. How long did you carry on that think. To whom?—I don’t know. It was sold on the Hill. What? 
siness ?—Five years. What happened then?—J built another studio. ae, ee sold on the Market Hill. By whom?—It was damaged and 
here?—At my last place. Built it yourself?—Yes. How much did aie Tava woreh: repairing. Who damaged it?—It was worn out. Worn 
ee bosbt = About £200 or £300. Where did you get the money from out?—Yes. But you eel only had it about a year and a half or two 
Beadishat eo my father. He lent it or gave it to you?—Lent. wenins ?2—I must have had it longer than that. 1900 it was sold. You 
eo youspaid Pee NC wl ee Ue Stontelie toe pelos to at | had had it something like three years.—Three years. Well, why 
as oes ae Eee Renae worn out? My bicycle looks like new, and I have had it seven years. 


g 5 : : 7 —This didn’t. Why worn out?—I had to have it repaired several 
19 2 dahil sidera f 5 eine eas 3 a. 
idio was to belong to the landlord?—Yes, in consideration of the times until it got— You mean you broke it?—Yes, it was no use 


ise and the rent I paid. What was the rent?—£40 per year. Did Gene 2 : ie a oun nis 
u get into difficulties at the end of five years?—I got into difficulties ne a a, ee a Shee ce ae 
8 first year I was in my new place. Did you call a meeting of your Sou beds pat Oi Ont el ee pet aDany) ‘ Saar 

c F epee not paid anything. They have proved for it now. The Registrar: 


sditors ?— k sure. id <ecute a deed sae gb 
4 ae ee ee # poe cin ae, Sagi How much have they proved for? The Official Receiver: They are 
a » eb REE: a proving for £3 Os. 9d., balance due to them. The Registrar: How 


istee?—R. W. Parr. Did you know what your liabilities were ?—I ss aS z s 
nnot say exactly. Well Roo as you can Pai AA Chines they much was the bicycle?“ The Official Receiver: £10. It is correct— 
re nearly £100. You said before ‘they were £500, and now you he has paid part.—Debtor : And then there were contra accounts, 
ite you were owing several hundred pounds to your father?—Yes, | t00: Yes, I am including that. The contra account was £4 Qs. 6d. 
actly, but not at the time you were speaking of. You said you | Now, why haven't you filed your statement of affairs? The Registrar : 
rrowed £100 to get into the new studio.—I mean £100 beside what I | Too busy, perhaps. (Laughter. ) The Official Receiver: Why haven't 
d off father. How much were they?—I cannot say now, it uch | you filed your statement of affairs? I did not know what to do. Oh, 
long time ago. How much larger were they ker stom expected? | Yes, you did. You were told what to do, and I have written a letter 
e Registrar: Is your father named under the assignment ?—I cannot explaining to you what to do. Have you gob my letter in which I 
y- iL had nothing at all to do with it really. The Official Receiver: told you what to do?—No answer. Why haven’t you filed your fie 
hat was the dividend?—I do not know. What became of the ment of affairs?—Because I didn’t know what to file. You didn’t 
idio and the things in it?—They were sold to Eastmid and Co., Ltd. know ?—I didn’t know what to file. Where is the letter I sent you 
hat was the Eastmid and Co., Ltd.?—It was formed out of the returning the statement you sent and explaining what you were to 
svious business. Who started the Eastmid Co.?—Well, Mr. Parr | do?—Itwasat home. Why didn’t you do what I told you? You have 
s Secretary. Yes?—And there were-two or three directors, as far | set out here a list of creditors. A great many amounts are not put 
I know; I was only acting-director of the business, and I did not | opposite them. For instance, the Stamford, Spalding, and Boston 
much of that work at all. Who paid for shares and found the Bank, how much do you owe them?—I really don’t know. Do you 


—\!_\_a—______ 
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live in Peterborough?—Yes. Have you ever been past the Stamford, 
Spalding, and Boston Bank since the receiving order?—Yes. Couldn't 
you go in and ask them what you owed them?—Yes, I only put— 
Answer my question. Could you not go in and ask them what you 
owed them?—Yes. Did you do it?—No. Did you get a letter from 
me telling you to do it?—You suggested it. Why didn’t you do as 
Tasked?—I only put the name down—whether I owed them anything 
or not. Why didn’t you go and ask them whether you owed any- 
thing or not?—No answer. The Registrar: That is a very loose way 
of doing anything. The Official Receiver: H. B. Vergette, ironmonger, 
Market Place—do you owe him anything ?—I did owe him something 
before the assignment, and he did not come in. Why haven't you 
put the amount you owe him down?—Because Mr. Parr had all those. 
You have got to file your statement of affairs. If you don’t know, 
why don’t you go and ask Mr. Vergette what you owe him?—No 
answer. The Registrar: You see all those who did not come into 
the assignment are creditors now. The Official Receiver: Clarabut, 
Market Place,.,draper—no amount, and it does not say what the 
consideration was. .Colls, Cowgate, the same; Dobson; Ellis and 
Everard ; Edwards, Long Causeway. You have sixty-three creditors, 
and in hardly any cases are the amounts in; in no cases the debts and 
in no cases the consideration, all of which he could have ascertained 
if you had taken the trouble. The Registrar: Besides that, he ought 
to have known the amounts himself. It is a very loose way of going 
on. The Official Receiver: Of course he ought. He has not set 
out his rent. He has not set out anything. The Registrar: He 
ought to know his liabilities. It seems as if one doesn’t care. Well, 
you must file—— Debtor: I didn’t want to make out a false state- 
ment. he Official Receiver: You did not make any attempt, although 
you had. this back three weeks ago, telling you what you could do 
to make it complete. The Registrar: How long would it take him 
to make out this statement? The Official Receiver: Two days, if he 
worked. The Registrar: What sare you doing now?—Debtor: 
Nothing. .The Official Receiver: Two days, of course, would do it 
then. I would suggest a week. he Registrar: I will give him ten 
days. Debter:: What about those who live away? The Official 
Receiver: You must write to them.—And send letters through the 
post without any stamps? You must pay for the stamps. It is your 
statement.—Where am I to get the money from? How have you 
been living since the receiving order?—Eh? How haye you fed your- 
self and drank yourself since the receiving order?—My wife has been 
keeping me. Then get your wife to find stamps.—I didn’t understand 
it properly. .You have been to!d, and I have told you, too, in letters 
which you can read and understand.—I have not been able to get at 
what the result of the assignment was. The Offiial Receiver: You 
have never tried. The Registrar: You could have gone to Mr. Parr 
and asked him; and your father would know. He was chairman 
of the company. The Registrar added that he would make an order 
that debtor file his statement within ten days. That would be ample 
time for a man who had nothing else to do. The Official Receiver: 
Is this statement in your own handwriting?—Debtor: Yes. What 
have you done to complete it since I wrote to you, and told you what 
to do?—I don’t know. You have done nothing! I told you what to 
do—took the trouble to: write a long letter to you explaining what 
you were to do. Mr. Craig tells me he told you, too, and you have 
done nothing: JI thad better tell the debtor at once (Mr. Cox pro- 
ceeded, addressing the Registrar), that if he does not comply with your 
order I shall apply to the Judge to commit him for non-compliance 
with it. The Registrar: Certainly. It will be a serious thing for 
you if you don’t file this statement. Debtor: I don’t want to do 
anything that was detrimental. The Official Receiver: It is obvious 
he didn’t want to do anything. Debtor:I went to Mr. Whitsed, the 
solicitor, and asked him. He said he would want a sovereign, and 
I said I could not afford that. The Official Receiver: I should think 
if you had drunk less during the last year you could have found the 
sovereign. _ It costs money to have beer and spirits and so on. The 
Registrar :. There are other photographers in the town, aren’t there ?— 
Yes. They appear to get on, you know.—I think they are in a very 
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bad state. I should not say anything in public—what their bus) 
is. But I know trade is bad all over the country. And as 
drinking, sir, I have sometimes gone from morning to night with 
any food, and if I can’t go in and have a glass of beer I cannot. 
after my business. The Official Receiver: You have no right ff 
that as long as you owe your creditors a penny. The examina 
was then adjourned.—* Peterborough Evening News.” 
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THE WORD “BIOSCOPE.” 
[Tims Report.] 


The case of the Warwick Trading Company versus Urban was 
cided by Mr. Justice Joyce in the Chancery Division of the H 
Court of Justice on Tuesday last. 

The plaintiffs were dealers in cinematographic apparatus and § 
and by this action they claimed—(1) an injunction restraining 
defendants from infringing the plaintiffs’ registered trade mark, 
word “bioscope”; and (2) an injunction restraining the defenda 
from passing off their goods as and for those of the plaintifis, 
defendants did not deny the infringement, but instituted proceedi 
by way of a cross-motion to expunge the plaintifis’ mark from. 
Register of Trade Marks, on the grounds—(1) that the mark ] 
been entered on the register without sufficient cause ; (2) that the w 
had reference to the character of the goods to which it was appli 
and (3) that it was at the date of registration, or had since beeo 
the name of the goods, and was therefore merely descriptive. 1 
action and the motion came on for hearing together. 


pose of acquiring and carrying on the English branch of a bu 
theretofore carried on by a firm of Maguire and Baucus (Limited), 
New York and England. The defendant, Charles Urban, was atf 
employed in the American branch of Maguire and Baucus, and 
the formation of the plaintiff company he became one of their ¢ 
ployes. ‘The plaintiffs’ business consisted to a great extent in 
sale of a machine for projecting animated photographs on to a sere 
which machine they called the “bioscope.” They also did a lt 
business in films to be used in their machines, and in cameras 
taking negatives for the purpose of making the films. ‘The plain 
company did not themselves manufacture their goods, but had # 
made for them by other firms under their direction and supervist 
In September, 1898,. the plaintiff company applied for and obtai 
the registration of the word “bioscope” as a trade marke in resp 
of cinematographic apparatus for projecting animated pictures 
a screen. It appeared that in 1903 the defendant Urban left” 
service of the plaintiff company, of which he had been the manag 
director, and commenced to carry on a similar business on his 
account. He traded under the name of the Charles Urban Tx 
Company, and sold machines and apparatus like those of the plainti 
using the word “bioscope” in connection with his goods. In 
circumstances the plaintiffs brought their action, which was me 
the cross-motion of the defendant. Upon the motion the plain 
contended that “bioscope” was an “invented word” within ; 
tion 64 (1) (d) of the Patents, etc., Act, 1888, or, alternatively, # 
it was a word “having no reference to the character or quality of 
goods” within sub-section (e) of the same section; and oe 
that it was a good trade mark. The defendant, on the other hi 
contended that the word was not an invented word, that it was 
known name of goods of this description, and that the mark 0 
to be expunged from the register. Counsel on his behalf a 
to various books or publications in which the word was to be fa 
among them being the “ Dictionary of Photography,” the 7 
Photographer ” (1896), and the “Bioscope, or Dial of Life” (1 
while the word “bioscope” was indexed in the British Museum 
logue. 

Upon this part of the case his Lordship held that « bioseopelll 
not an invented word, but was, in fact, a known English word. | 
ther, it had been used in connection with apparatus of a sug 
character. He accordingly directed the mark to be expunged fi 
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the register 


Upon the other part of the case the plaintiffs con- 
tended that upon the evidence the word bioscope as applied to cine- 
matographs and cinematographic apparatus denoted the origin of the 
goods—viz., that the goods sold under that name were the goods 
of the plaintiff company. They alleged that the defendant “had, by 
his course of dealing and his catalogues, endeavoured to pass off his 
goods as those of the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Hamilton, K.C., and Mr. Hodge appeared for the plaintiffs ; 
and Mr, A. J. Walter and Mr. White for the defendants. 

Mr. Justice Joyce, after stating the facts, said that before the 
plaintiff company existed the word “ bioscope” was known in France 
as applied to a machine similar to that of the plaintiffs. An essential 
part of that machine had been patented in France and was protected 
in England, and both the plaintiffs and defendants paid royalties to 
the patentee. It was also shown that he wordi was known in 
America, and was to be found in various English publications. His 
Lordship then referred to the motion to rectify the Register of 
[rade Marks, and said that he had already ordered the mark to be 
punged. The plaintiffs, however, endeavoured to maintain their 
ight to a monopoly in the use of the word, in what was known as 
| passing-off action. The plaintiffs had amended their writ by asking 
or an injunction to restrain the defendant from representing that 
lis business was the business of the plaintiffs. As to that, his Lord- 
hip held that there was no evidence to how that the defendant com- 
any had represented its business to be that of the plaintiff com- 
any. But an injunction was also claimed to restrain the defendants 
rom using the word “ nioscope” in connection with projecting 
aachines and cameras without distinguishing the defendant’s goods 
rom those of the plaintiffs. But the plaintiffs were now calling their 
machines the “ Warwick Bioscope,” while the defendant called his 
he “ Urban Bioscope.” here was no danger of mistake, and no ease 
f deception had been proved. His Lordship then referred to the 
idgment of Lord Herschell in “Reddaway v. Banham” (1896, A.C., 
9), and to that of Lord Halsbury, Lord Chancellor, in “ Birming- 
am Vinegar Brewery Company v. Powell” (1897, A.C., 710), where 
e said: —“The proposition of law is one which has been accepted 
y the highest judicial authority, and actec upon for a great number 


years. It is that of Lord Justice Turner in “Burgess v. Burgess’ 
D. M. and G., 204)—‘No man can have any right to represent, 


s goods as the goods of another person, but in applications of this 
nd it must be made out that the defendant is selling his own 
ods as those of another.’ That is the only question of law 
hich, as it appears to me, can arise in these cases. All the rest 
€ questions of fact.” ‘The principal ground alleged by the plain- 
ts for their case was that, by reason of the user of the term “ bio- 
ope” in connection with their goods it had come to denote their 
ods alone. In his Lordship’s opinion, that had not been estab- 
hed. The plaintiffs were not entitled to the sole use of the word, 
id had no monopoly in, it at all. ‘The defendant’s goods were suffi- 
ntly distinguished from those of the plaintiffs, and the action must 
dismissed with costs. 


——______»____ 


[ur Réntgen Society’s next ordinary general meeting will be held 
Thursday, February 4th, 1904, at 20, Hanover Square. The chair 
l be taken at 8.30 p.m. 

fur Croydon Camera Club’s Seventh Exhibition will be held at the 
t Galleries, Park Lane, Cr ydon, from Wednesday April 6th, to 
dnesday, April 13th, 1904. ‘The judges will be Messrs. Frederick H. 
ans, Frederick Hollyer, and Rey. F. CO. Lambert, M.A. The fol- 
fing are the classes:—Restricted to Members: Section A (any 
Jject)—Open to all members of the club. Section B (any subject)— 
en to all members who have not gained an award at any of the 
b's annual exhibitions. Section C (lantern slides, any subject)— 
s of four. Awards will be given for the best sets. Open to 
members. Open to the World: Section D (any subject). See- 
1 E (lantern slides, any subject)—Sets of six. Awards will be 
om for the best sets. Entry forms and further particulars can be 
lined from the exhibition Secretary, Mr. ©. Umfreville King, 
st Bank, Selsdon Road, Sanderstead, 


Croydon. 


Dyeetinas of Societies. 


——__»_____ 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Jan. Name of Society. Subject. 


West London Photo, Society.. 
Nottingham Camera Club . 


T. Holdi 
Pape 


Mounting, &e. Mr. B 
{ Rotograph and Roto 


ir 


De- 


(_ stration. Mr. W. A. Sims, 
Aberdeen Photographie Assoc.. Jumble Sale. 
Watford Photographic Union Members’ Lantern ‘ides, 
( Last date for sending in Entries for the 
30........... | Glasgow Southern Photo, Assoc 


Championship Cup and Lantern Slide. 
\ Competitions. 


Southampton Camera Club The Photooraphie News, Prize Slides. 


(Colour Photography ° for Moderate 
De sohactea South London Photo. Society Means, Mr. T. Thorne Baker, 
\_ Pos preps, 
i Bowes Pk. and District Ph. Lantern Slide competition. 


Oxford Camera Club . Annual General Meeting. 


Pye CE cn soc.| { 4 Ramb’e Through Epping Forest. Mr, 

i openoasee ford and District Photo. Soc \ H.'T. Malby, ER.PS. 
fA New Departure in, Connection with 
Hl ebethes || CRITE (CUTE) sosecnyssocoeo nase mnonres \ Nelson Kk, 


Controd Printing. Mr, 

Cherrill. 

{ Recovering Residues. 

\_ Mr. W. G. Buchanan. 
Lantern Lecture. aj 

{ Bromide Printin 

aces {__C. Winthrope § 


Glasgow & W. of Scotland P.A Demonstrator, 


Burton-on-Trent Photo. Soc. .. 


Royal Photographic Society. Mr. 


merville, 


(asgow Southern Photo, Assoc (stee Scopie Photography. Mr. W. B. 
ossack. 

Aberdeen Photographie Assoc...] Ann ual t Home.” 

Rotherham Photo. Society f Printi tpers—P.O.P., Bromide, Gas- 


\ light. 
Croydon Nat. His. and Se. Soc | { SE 
Open Night, 
[A _ Few Prac 


Entrenchments, Anthro- 


Photographie Club . é 
3ath Y.M.C.A. Camera Club. .. 


‘i icad Hints to Amateurs. 
eereesesewn \ Mr. S. Curti 
Als deshahes Southport Photo. Society. ... Tour in the Lake District 


Mr. J.T. Rigby. 

{ Last date for sending in Prints to the 

\__ Federation Exhibition at Perth. 
Competition Pictures on view. 

\ The Decimat and 

! Mr. J. R. Gotz. 
Lantern Night. 


Glasgow Southern Photo. Assoc 
Liverpool Amateur Photo. Asso 
London & Proy. Photo. A) 


Ww. 
Metrical Systems, 


Kkichmond Camera Club, 


4 Watford Camera Club feeeaer = rapulc Kyening. Mr. H. Wood- 
» a Sptane Sia aan Sik Smith. 
Hull Photographic Society, Photooraphy Prize Slides, 
A ee i { Gum-bichromate. Demuustration. Mr. 
, Dundee & E. of Scotland F ‘|\ @ D, Macdougaia. 
Aa eesti. Gainsboro’ Camera Club .. Amateur Photographer Prize Prints. 
SR Lat { Amiens and its Cathedrul. Rev. eS 
Asn teee Caimerai Clube eercss-sonee a \ Perkins, MA. t 
CAMERA CLUB. : 
AccipeNts will happen, even at such a well regulated establishment 
as the Camera Club, and on Monday last week the expected lecturer, 


Mr. Egerton Castle, was obliged by force of circumstances to beg 
off. But a most admirable substitute was found in the person of Mr. 
Henry Stevens, who had kindly consented at very short notice, ts 
bring a selection of his beautiful pictures and to talk about them. 

In these days of so-called “pictorial” photography, which is too 
cf{ten the excuse for unlimited faking of both positives and negatives, 
it is quite a relief to turn to the kind of pictures which used to be 
regarded as the best. The type of picture which we mean was one 
which owed its being to an intelligent use of the camera and lens, 
coupled with the artistic instinct which prompted good choice of sub- 
ject and correct lighting. ‘There was no dodging of any kind. Mr. 
Stevens is one of the foremost exponents of this kind of photography. 
He has always aimed at the highest technique, and he manages to hit 
his mark. At the Camera Club on Monday night he showed on the 
lantern screen nearly two hundred pictures, and he was able to say 
that he had never retouched or altered a picture in the whole course 
of his career. Another still more curious statement was that he had 
never used an isochromatic plate or screen. Considering that he has 
produced such a variety of beautiful flower studies this is very remark- 
able, and many will Suggest that he would ‘have done better had he 
adopted these modern aids. But looking to the lovely and tender tones 
which Mr. Stevens secures upon the petals of these studies the impartial 
critic is led to ask himself how they sould be improved. With regard 
to the animal studies it is at once evident that they would have been 
impossible under the extended exposure which would have been neces- 
sary with an efficient screen. 

One of the secrets of Mr. Stevens's success is liberal e3 
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a small stop, coupled with partial development so as to bring out 
everything upon the plate. And it is quite evident that he must possess 
an enormous stock of that invaluable photographic ingredient called 
“spatience.” We should like to see the expression on the face of the 
average professional photographer if he had brought to his studio a 
basket containing live rabbits, cats, kittens, and a fox terrier, with 
instructions to make a good picture of them in the studio, and to take 
care that none of them moved. Mr. Stevens possesses the secret of 
accomplishing this, and not once in a while, as a fluke, but over and 
over again. He said that it often involved three entertainments going 
on at the same time, and he had all kinds of music to amuse the animals. 
One would like the sackbut, another the dulcimer, and so on. 

The lecturer also showed a number of very successful portraits of 
different members of the club, and Mr. Frank Braine was very anxious 
to know in what manner the photographer had secured their attention, 
and whether the attraction provided took the form of liquid refresh- 
ment of any kind. Flowers, animals, portraits, curios, alternated with 
one another in marvellous profusion, and Mr. Stevens showed that he 
was a most versatile workman with the camera. On the motion of the 
chairman of the evening, Mr. T. C. Hepworth, he was accorded a most 
sincere vote of thanks.. 

On Thursday, the 21st inst., there was an interesting lecture by Dr. 
Von Recklinhausen, on “The Mercury Vapour Lamp and its Applica- 
tion to Photography.” We some months ago descri ed this lamp in 
our columns, and therefore it will be unnecessary to enter into minute 
details concerning it. It is being pioneered by the Westinghouse 
Company, aud we believe that anyone who wishes to see it in action 
can do so by applying to them. The lamps shown at the lecture con- 
sisted of two, cach requiring a 50 volt current, and giving together a 
miost brilliant light, by the help of which several portrait negatives 
were secured by Dr. Griin with his liquid lens. An improvement has 
been made in the lamp since last we referred to it. Its form is that 
of a glass tube, about two feet long, exhausted of air and containing 
at one end a bulb containing mercury. ‘This tube is so supported that 
it can be tilted, when the mercury naturally runs to the lowermost 
end, makes the necessary connection between the two terminals, and 
the light-is immediately established. In the older form of stationary 
lamp an initial current of high intensity was required to bridge over the 
space before light could be had. 

Tt will be evident to those who have only slight electrical knowledge 
that the mercury vapour lamp resembles a Geissler tube. But the light 
given out is far more powerful than any apparatus of the kind which 
has been yet brovght forward. 

It is not a pleasan light, for the red rays of the spectrum are 
absent from it. Examined with the spectroscope we find bright lines 
in the blue, yellow, and violet regions, and a mixture of these colours 
gives a light of very peculiar tint. One gentléman who was present 
declares that it made the living face look like that of a corpse—and a 
dirty corpse, too—< one that wanted washing.” But in spite of this 
drawback the light is found very serviceable for photography. 

The lecturer gave a brief historical account of the efforts to obtain a 
light from mercury vapour, and claimed that this lamp—known as the 
Cooper-Hewitt—was the first one which was practical and commercial. 
‘Lhe lamp as at present made is only workable on a continuous current 
installation. ‘he light given is rich in ultra violet rays, but unfor- 
tunately these do not get outside the lamp, for they are screened off 
by the glass. Experiments are now 1 progress, with a view to use 
quartz or some kind of special glass which will pass ultra violet light. 
The unpleasant tone of the light, which might frighten ladies away 
from a photographic studio, can be modified by screening it with red 
silk, which has been treated with a fluorescent dye. The lamp is 
claimed to have « far higher efficiency for a given current than any 
other form of electric illumination. The lamp has found favour in 
America with precess block makers, who use two 50-volt lamps, sup- 
ported on suitable stands, upon each side of the drawing to be copied. 
It is absolutely steady ‘in action, never flickers, and the radiance 
afforded is of a constant kind. It is also used for general studio work 
and for printing regatives. 

Particulars regarding this latter employment of the lamp will interest 
our readers, for the dull weather experienced for many months must 
have made many of them wish for some source of efficient artificial 
light. The lecturer said that a landscape negative which would require 
ten minutes to print it in direct sunlight, on a June day, and thirty- 


|. pictures. The whole apparatus packs up into small compass, and 1 


arc light eighty minutes, and under the Cooper-Hewitt mercury lam 
only twelve minutes. This high efficiency of the mercury lamp is du 
not only to its activity, but also to the circumstances that the glowin 
tubes can be brought close against the printing frames. 


five minutes to print it in diffiused daylight, would require under 4 


We suppose that never before was a lecturer assailed with such 
orrent of questions as this one had to answer. And we regret tha 
we cannot afford space to consider them. Before the close of 4 
meeting Dr, Grim was able to show the results of his portraiture, 
One taken in half a second at F. 5 was fully exposed, and one to which 
en seconds was given, with a red screen behind the lens, was consider 
ably over-exposed. Dr. Griin explained that this particular red passed 
he yellow rays, and the picture showed the value of such rays to th 
photographer. The lecturer, although he was speaking not in his own 
language, was singularly clear in all his explanations, and was much 
hanked by those present for his admirable demonstration and dis 
course. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. a 

January 2isvr.—My. Rapson in the chair. The hon. secretary 
announced that the supper (February 18th) would be served at 7.1) 
not 7.30 as announced on tickets. Mr. S. Rawkin gave a lecture o 
“Some Lantern Slide Methods,” fully illustrated witn examples ol 
building up pictures and sky of gemeral and Jocal reduction with 
hypo and ferricyanide, of lecal and general toning as a means d 
obtaining colour. A pleasant and instructive evening was spenj 
and the lecturer was heartily thanked for display of skill and abili 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 
JanvaRy 20rm.—-A somewhat novel demonstration was provided fo 
this evening, Mr. Hickox, the originator of the Quta Ferrotype Came 
showing this ingenious little machine in actual operation, in combi 
tion with the platinotype portrait lamp, the latter being in charge of it 
inyentor, Mr. W. H. Smith, who, im addition, manipulated the cami 
“to the manner born,” though his acquaintanceship with it had b 
of. short duration. 


Between twenty and thirty photographs of the members were taken 
in what appeared to the uniniated, to be an incredibly short time, 0 
minute precisely being the period necessary to focus, expose, devel 
fix, wash, and dry the resulting “ tin-type.” This, of course, could of 
be achieved by reducing each step to a semi-mechanical operatit 
The lamp itself standardised the exposure, 7$ grains of magnesitll 
ribbon forming one charge, and the mechanism of the camera did th 
rest, excepting a brief wash, and hasty drying over a special spirit la 
attached to the tripod. The Quta may be broadly sta ed to con 
of three compartments, the camera proper being one, a magadil 
of 36 ferrotype dry plates alongside being another. After focussing th 
screen it slid on one side, and a dry plate automatically occupies th 
focal plane. The third compartment is underneath, with two nar 
tanks, ranged one behind the other, containing respectively the develo 
ing and fixing solutions. After exposure a lever is pul ed, the pla 
drops through a slot into the developer, or rather into a movable dip 
‘contained therein, and after a brief immersion is removed by the clip) 
into the fixing solution. Fixation is complete in a few seconds, 
the plate taken out briefly washed and dried. The camera is d 
light loading, and provision is made for taking both upright and oblor 


construction is such as to stand a considerable amount of weal @ 
tear. Focussing is achieved by a simple sliding motion, which, 
not so convenient as a rack and pinion, is perhaps less likely to 
out of order. It is claimed for the Quta dry plates that they are & 
in adyance.as regards speed, and Mr. Smith bore out this content 
but, compared to a modern fast dry plate, they are extremely slot 
With a stop approximately F. 6 out of doors in the shade, 2 to 
seconds is required, according to circumstances. Indeed, Mr. Hick 
stated that until Mr. Hector Maclean had drawn the pla inoty 
portrait lamp to his attention, he had been unable to find any artifie 
light of any practical value, though he had scoured Germany and 
United States in the quest. Flash lamps placed close and with a# 
charge would do the work, but the dust had to be got rid of somehd 
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in exposure of 17 seconds to the two powerful are lights had resulted 
n under-exposure. 

Mr. Hickox, in the course of his remarks, stated, with some natural 
omplacency, that-he had secured the sole rights for ferrotype photo- 
raphy at the forthcoming St. Louis Exhibition, and proposed planting 
ver one hundred machines in the grounds and buildings. Presuming 
he operator attached to each machine to be a pushful canvasser for 
ustom, no difficulty, to say the least, should be experienced by visitors 
1 having their features nicely recorded on tin. 


MANCHESTER AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


The following are extracts from the nineteenth annual report. During 

he year we have held what is intended to be the first of a series 
f open photographic exhibitions in the North of England, and we 
ave every reason to be proud of the results of our efforts. In con- 
action with the Leeds Camera Club and the Liverpool Amateur 
hotographic Association we have established a rota by which there 
} to be an open photographic exhibition held in the North each year, 
t Liverpool in 1904, Leeds 1905, Manchester 1906. ‘This your council 
onfidently hopes will stimulate net only our own but all the photo- 
raphic societies of the North, and will also tend to the advancement 
f photography in general. Notwithstanding an open exhibition in 
larch the annual exhibition of members’ work in November was up 
» and even surpassed its previous high standard of excellency. Last 
ear we were startled to find that 64 meetings of the members had 
een held in one year, this year the number is 80, which includes 
6 evenings at the Atheneum, 47 at the Society’s rooms, and 17 
umbles. If we counted the eight evenings of the open exhibition 
e should have a grand total of 88. At the last annual meeting we 
ad 445 names on the roll of members hip of the Society. During the 
ear we have elected 71 members, making a total of 406. Against 
his we have to record the loss by death of two members, of 39 
wough removal or resignation, and of nine struck off for non-pay- 
ent of subscription. The net membershin of the Society at this 
leeting is 356, an increase of 21 members. 


LIVERPOOL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


At the last meeting the president announced the result of the 
pnual competition ag follows : —Printis.—Championship—Class A 
fold medal and trophy), Mr. Joseph Appleby; Class B (silver 
edals), Messrs. J. Crichton Timpany and Charles Gostenhofer ; 
lass C (silver medals), Messrs. ©. B. Langtry and H. E. Cubley; 
lass D, no competitors; Class E (bronze medals), Lieut.-Colonel John 
ilkington and Mr. Alex. Wands. Ladies’ Competition (silver medal 
resented by president).—Miss Laura Harvey. Lantern Slides.— 
lass F, championship (gold medal and trophy).—Dr. C. Thurstan 
olland; Class G (silver medals), Messrs. James Petree and W. 
‘allinson. Bi-monthly competition for the highest number of 
ints gained during the year.—Mr. Charles Quinn (silver medal) and 
t. H. Holt (bronze medal) 


DUNDEE AND EAST OF SCOTLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION, 


AnuARY 14th.—The Dundee and East of Scotland Photographic 
ssociation is fortunate in having located in the same town a Univer- 
ty College, and doubly fortunate that it finds members of the 
aculty there willing to prepare for them lectures so delightful 
| that which Professor Kuenen delivered. The redoubtable battery 
“apparatus on the platform indicated at once that no ordinary treat 
as forthcoming. Business was quickly despatched, and the meeting 
it itself in the hands of Professor Kuenen and his assistants. “ The 
ature of Light” was the subject announced, and a series of beauti- 
1 experiments were given indicating the wave motion and the 
ectric qualities of light. The recent lecture on “Radium” in the 
innaird Hall had familiarised members with the electroscope and 
e fact that it could be discharged by the radium rays. The demon- 
ration by Professor Kuenen that a beam of light had the same 
wer was therefore watched with great interest, especially when 
was shown that a piece of ruby glass, er even ordinary plate- 
ass, cuts off the ultra-violet rays and rebs the light of its electric 
fluence. The effect of fog in splitting up white light into its 
lour components gave a useful hint to photographers, and the 


concluding experiment brought out our old friend hypo in a new 
guise. The disintegration of hypo-sulphite depositing sulphur par- 
ticles in the path of the light was shown as producing on the screen 
the effect” of the setting sun. The comment on the various experi- 
ments was made with rare grace and humour. 


Patent Dews. 


ae 


The following applications for Patents weré made between January 

11 and January 16, 1904: — ; 

Printing Frames.—No. 681. “Improyements in photographic print- 
ing frames.” Complete specification. James MacSheehy. 

Coloured Photographs.—No. 808. ‘“‘New and improved process for 
producing coloured photographs.” Walter Riebensahm and Gustav 
KKoppmann. 

Films.—No. 866. “Improvements in the method of using photo- 
graphic films and in means therefor.” Edward John Gammage. 

Washing Films.—No. 896. “Improvements in and relating to means 
for washing photographic films and the like.” Wilfrid Lean. 

Films.—No. 925. “Improvements in films for use in photography.” 
(Actien Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, Germany.) Charles 
Denton Abel. 

Changer.—No. 922. 
facilitating the 
Conrad Beck. 

Printing Frames.—No. 998. “Improvements connected with photo- 
graphic printing frames.” Alfred Eustace Marriott. 

Coloured Photographs.—No. 1,008. “A new or improved method 
and apparatus for the production of coloured photographs.” 
Charles Julius Drac. 

Sound Indicator.—No. 1,017. 
like.” Walter J. Levi. 


“Improvements in means for holding and for 
changing of photographic films and plates.” 


“Sound indicator for cameras and the 


+ 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
February 10-13.—The Longton and District Photographic Society: 
Hon. Secretary, T. Mottershead, 43, Stafford Street, Longton, Staffs. 
February 13-27.—Scottish National Photographic Salon. Exhibition 
Secretary, Alex. Mackenzie, 42, Scott Street, Perth. 
February 27 to March 5.—Birmingham Photographie Society. 
ticulars of L. Lloyd Hollies, Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 


Par- 


February 29 to March 3.—Cripplegate Photcgraphic Society, Hon. 
Secretary, George H. Depledge, 17, Hazeldene Road, Goodmayes, 
Chadwell, Essex. 

March 5. Last day for entries February 18.—South London Photo- 
graphic Society. Entry forms from W. Calder Marshall, F.C.A., 
41, Glenton Road, Lee, 


March 5-12 —Brechin Photographic Association. 


Hon. Secretary,, 


Vea Kirk, 1, Infirmary Street, Brechin. 


March 9-12.—Nottingham Camera Club. 
Black, 9, Bowers Avenue, Nottingham. 


Hon. Secretary, Arthur 


March 15-17.—Brentford Photographic Society. 

March 25 to April 9—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Hon: 
Exhibition Secretary, Chas. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., 25, South John 
Street, Liverpool. 

April 6-13.—Croydon Camera Club Hon. Exhibition Secretary, 
C. U. King, Hurst Bank, Selsdon Road, Sanderstead - 


a} 


~+ 


Dancers of Hydrogen.—Alfred Allchin, employed by a Greenwich 
firm of iron merchants, died in hospital at Greenwich on Monday 
week from injuries received through an explosion on the Saturday. 
He had placed a cylinder of hydrogen gas near a wood fire on the 


premises of his employers, and the cylinder burst with tremendous 
force. 
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§& Legal Intelligence 
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Commercial 


Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., are this week removing to larger and 
more conveniens premises in the centre of the optical trade, situated 
at.19, Thavies’ Inn, Holborn Circus. 

The Leto Photo Materials Company, Limited, has been registered 
with a capital of $2,000 in £1 shares (1,000 six ner cent. cumulative 
preference). Object, to manufacture and deal in photographic materials 
and goods, etc. No initial public issue. Registered office, 9, Rangoon 
Street, E.C. 

Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, E.C., write: —We have taken over the business of 
Messrs. Bessus and Co., of 84, Hatton Garden, E.C., including good- 
will, patents, stock, workshop, and plant. We shall be transferring 
the whole of the wholesale business, including the stock, from 84, 
Hatton Garden,-to Camera House, but for the present intend to carry 
on the workshop at Hatten Garden. We have secured the services 
of Mr. Bannister, the late proprietor, as an additional London repre- 
sentative. All orders and correspondence, therefore, for Messrs. 
Bessus and Cc. should be addressed to Camera House instead of 
Hatton Garden. 

Brrorn Mr. Justice Channell and a special jury at the Suffolk 
Assizes at Ipswich last week Mr. George Quilter, of the Bath Hotel, 
Felixstowe, sued Mr. Arnold Wright, editor and registered pro- 
prietor of the “London Argus,” for damages for loss of custom. 
alieged to have been suffered owing to the publication in plaintiff's 
paper of a photograph which gave a view of some stables as the 
plaintifi’s premises. Mr. Kemp, K.C., and Mr. Poyser a peared 
forthe plaintiff ; and Mr. Dickens, K.C., and Mr. Boydell Houghton 
Defendant published an article on Felixstowe, 
with illustrations which were intended to give views of the 
Felixstowe Hotel and of the Bath Hotel, but only stables appeared 
in this second illustration, and plaintiff claimed that in the next three 
ynonths he lost. £700 of custom by the misrepresentation, Evidence 
of a falling-off was given-by ai accountant who had examined the 
books of the Bath Hotel. In defence, it was explained that Mr. 
Arnold Wright tceok the photograph himself, and thought. that he 
had included the Bath Hotel.. He did not personally develop the 
negative, and when the “pull” of the block was sent to him it was 
not sufficiently clear to reveal the fact that the Bath Hotel had been 
left out of the picture. He afterwards inserted an article and illus- 
trations giving prominence to the Bath Hotel. Mr. Dickens argued 
that the small building shown in the first picture could never be mis- 
taken for the Bath Hotel by any reasonable being, but Mr. Kemp 
urged that an editor who did injustice through carelessness should 
pay compensation. The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff with 
£50 damages, and judgment was entered for that amount and costs. 


for the defendant. 
new 
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Tuer Woodford Photographic Society’s tenth annual exhibition will 
be held at the Wilfrid Lawson Hotel, Woodford Green, on Thursday, 
February 4, 6.30 to 10 p.m.; Friday, February 5, 6.30 to 10 p.m. ; 
Saturday, February 6, 5 to 9.50 p.m. 

New Planets.—Three new planets have been discovered by Herr 
Dugan at the Observatory at Kéningstuhl, near Heidelberg. One 
of them may possibly turn out to be identical with an asteroid already 
known, but the others are certainly new. The discovery was made 
by photography.—* The Standard.” 


Roya Puorocrarar Socrery.—Tuecsday, February 2.—Second of 
the series of practical demonstrations on printing processes, 
“Bromide Printing,” by Mr. C, Winthrope Somerville. Synopsis 


—(1) Why a preference is given to the bromide precess. (2) The for- 
mation of a working and definite base to reduce uncertainty in the 
process to the lowest possible limit. (3) The negative. (4) Correct 
(5) Development. (6) Variations cf exposure and develop- 
(8) Bromide of potassium. (9) Toning. 
Sepia 


exposure. 
ment. (7) Developers. 


- Demonstration.—Enlargements and printing in of clouds. 
toning with sodium sulphide. 
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Dews and Hotes. 


2aprum in Germany.—-A mining expert at Freiberg, in Saxom 
states that radium is to be found, not only at Joachimsthal, on th 
Bohemian side of the Erzgebirge, but also on the Saxon side, as; 
Substances containing radium have hee 
found at Vereinigtfeld, in the Forsten Mountains, near Johann 
The uranium pitchblende, the productio 
of which is very costly, and which was formerly used in the prepara 
tion of choice green and yellow colours for porcelain painting, 7 
likely to become once more a very valuable substance, and the obje¢ 


by-product of silver ores. 


georgenstadt, in Saxony. 


of extensive mining operati 


Reported Discovery of 
of Princeton Unive 


is practically limitless. 


notite abounds in Utah. 


“The Standard.” 


Tun President of the Board of Trade has appointed the fe 
gentlemen, Lord Rayleigh, 


Abney, K.C.B., F.R. 


King, and Mr. J. Fletcher 
(0 inquire and report as to the statutery requirements relal 
1e metropolita 
for testing th 


the illuminating power and 
gas companies, and as to 


e made in the standard 


t 


igents for writing in white 
hat solution mentioned, 

ment that the solution wi 
ne paper. 


used for some time with en 


duce a pure white and sa 
Scientific American.” 


Perer Cooper Hewirr, 


recently been granted a pa 


present time the lamps have been constructed for ii 


vertical position, but the i 


lamps in a horizonta 


wsthetic advantages are secured. 
a much more satisfactory manner, am 
Mr. Hewitt has also been granu 
a patent on an improvement in the construction of the lamps} 
he lamp is facilitated at a much lower potenbs 
dition of red sulphide of mercury to the int 


to be accomplished in 
quality of the light is 


which the starting of t! 
This is done by the ad 


I have though 
readers as are using blue prints to know of a -me 


potash (10 per cent. solution) is about the only a 
isfactory mark.—W. F. Moody, in 
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Radium in America. 


F.R.S. 
Moulton, K.C., M.P., to 
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position a number of pract 


(chairman), Sir Wi 
Dr. Robert Farquharson, M.P., Mr. Willia 
be a committe 


Several Professor 
sity concur in giving precision to the report 
regarding the discovery of radium in America, secured, not fr 
blende, but from carnotite, a canary-coloured ore, the supply o 
Tt promises to be equal in quality with th 
product secured by M. Curie, and to be infinitely less expensive. Ca 
Tt contains oxides of uranium an 
dium. Experiments lasting a year have resulted in t 
ment of works on the Curie process on a large scale at Buffalo 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL Photogra 
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also to state whether he is willing to deposit the negative with the 
society. Measures will be taken for keeping all negatives so deposited 
carefully and in good order, but the society cannot hold themselves 
responsible for the negatives although every possible care will be taken. 
The society will also arrange to have prints made when required, at 
the lowest possible rates, and the price at which a copy of any 
photograph can be so obtained will be entered in the list that will be 
published by the society. The copyright of all such photographs will, 
of course, remain the property of their owners, and this will be 
clearly stated whenever any prints of them are supplied on application. 


Raprum and Light Waves.—Some results of an investigation into 
the photographic action of radium radiation were laid before the 
Physical Scciety’s meeting last week by Mr. S. Skinner. The object 
of the research was to trace out how far the photographic influence was 
comparable with that of ordinary light, and the conclusions gained 
brought out several important points in the connection between the 
ultimate nature of radium and ordinary light waves. Tt was found 
that when ordinary photographic plates were exposed to the influence 
of radium bromide the intensity of the image produced increased 
rapidly with a longer time of exposure, then decreased gradually uniil 
a stage was reached when practically no dark image was formed on 
development. A striking resemblance is here found to ordinary 
photography, where, as is well known, over-exposure involves a 
fainter image. Further, there seemed little doubt that the impression 
was produced by the 8 and y rays only, for the « rays must have been 
absorbed by the mica plate that was interposed. This would appear 
to point to a definite advance in the solution of the problem now 
before physicists, viz., whether any real modification of the prevailing 
wave theory of light would be demanded by further elucidation of 
the nature of radio-activity. A still further resemblance in the radium 
influence and that of ordinary light lay in the observation that a 
plate that had been exposed to the bright light of an electric spark, 
if further exposed to radium bromide underwent a complete reversal 
in the image. This was precisely the same phenomenon as that 
observed by Clayden, who obtained a reversal of the electric light 
impression by weak gas light. The final conclusion seemed to be, 
therefore, that there was a fundamental connection between the 3 
and y rays, the intensely rapid and minute particles of Crookes and 
Thomson, and the so-called waves of sunlight. 


Aw “Arts and Crafts Exhibition” will be held in the Music Hall, 
Shrewsbury, from March 15th to 1$th inclusive, under the presidency 
‘of the Earl of Powis, Lord Lieutenant of the County, and under the 
influential patronage of the Duchess of Sutherland, Lord Berwick, 
‘the Countess of Bradford, Colonel Hon. F. Bridgeman, Lady M. 
‘Cholmondeley, the Dowager Lady Corbet, Sir W. Corbet, Bart., 
Lady C. Milnes-Gaskell, Mr. H. D. Greene, M.P., Lady Harnage, 
{General Hon. W. H. Herbert, Lady Mary Herbert, Mrs. Noel Hill, 
‘Lord Kenyon, the Hon. Mrs. Leeke, the Hon. Mrs. Hey- 
wood-Lonsdale, Lady G. Monckton, the Hon. Mrs, Ogilvey, 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, M.P., Lady Mabel Kenyon-Slaney, 
Lady Stamer, Lady Stokes, the Hon. and Rev. (G. 
‘4H. F. Vane, Sir Offley Wakeman, Bart., and many others. 
A committee has been formed, of which Mrs. Atherley, of 
‘Attingham Park, is the hon. treasurer, and Mrs. Mather, of Meole 
Brace, Shrewsbury, the hon. secretary. Prizes amounting to a con- 
‘siderable sum are announced, limited to Shropshire. The method 
adopted in the division of the classes of exhibits is one which should 
bring out all the latent talent in the county, with the best possible 
results. The last day for entering exhibits or applying for space is 
February 14th. The authorities at South Kensington are preparing 
to lend a large and valuable collection of objects to illustrate in other 
ways the same class of subjects as those exhibited by the competitors, 
and other things of a highly interesting and educational character. 
Many well-known craftsmen from a distance have already applied 
for space to show their handiwork, not for competition. Besides 
these there will be many articles on loan connected with the history 
of the county. It is hoped that her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland 
will open the exhibition. Lectures to be delivered during the exhi- 
bition by well-known masters of arts and crafts are being arranged. 


How to Adopt the Metric System.—Great Britain must adopt the 
metric system for the same reasons that enforce the adoption of any 


—$<$ 


other improvements. We must progress, or be content to fall out of 
the race and become derelict. ‘The change is necessary, because our 
systems for weighing and measuring were badly conceived ; they do 
not compare in efficiency with the metric system. But in carefully 
analysing the metric system under practical use, it is clear that, 
although the system has stood the test of use satisfactorily, the 
Operative units in use with it are not satisfactory. Improvement 
is called for. The people who have adopted the metric system 
with the metre units have installed units that are condemned, All 
the English-speaking people are using systems of weights and measures 
which are based on the inch units. ‘The adoption of the metric system 
in place of our present systems could be accomplished with very 
slight trouble or cost; the great cost and obstruction is due to the 
entire changing of our inch units. Uniformity of systems and units 
for measurements is very desirable, if practicable, and there are 
two methods by which uniformity may be obtained. Firstly, the 
English-speaking people can adopt the metric system and enforce 
the metre units, and cast away all their inch units, weights, and 
measures, and make the necessary sacrifice in commerce and in their 
institutions. That would obtain uniformity, with the perpetuation 
of the present imperfect units derived from the metre. Another 
way to uniformity is for the English people to adopt the metric 
system and use it with their own present inch units. This would 
secure uniformity of systems throughout the 1,000,000,000 people 
and uniformity of units with the 550,000,000 now using the inch 
units. The 450,000,000 people now using the metre units would be 
orced to use the inch units by their perfection, whilst England would 
be saved this terrific and useless sacrifice. ‘This power is reserved 
in our inch length unit.—Mr. Thomas Parker, in “The World’s 
Work” for February. 


Lory Rayirrea on Shadows. —The first Friday evening meeting of 
he present season was held at the Royal Institution on Fmday lasv- 
week, when Lord Rayleigh gave a lecture’ on “Shadows.” He first 
showed that, as was predicted by Poisson from theoretical considera- 
tions, in the centre of the optical shadows cast by a small circular disc, 
just where the shadow might be expected to be darkest, there was a 
right spot. He then showed that this bright spot could be imitated 
with an acoustic shadow, and he demonstrated that a sensitive flame 
was affected and made to flare by a source of sound, such as a bird call, 
even when a circular sheet of glass was interposed between them, 
always provided that the flame, the bird call, and the centre of the 
glass disc were exactly in the same straight line. He then went on tu 
prove experimentally that the same thing happened with a sphere, a 
result which he had also succeeded in arriving at mathematically. In 
connection with this he referred to Marconi’s results in signalling across 
the Atlantic, and said that the explanation of the feat was obscure, 
because from what we knew of shadows we should have expected that 
the waves would have passed only with difficulty round such an ob tacle 
as was constituted by the sea, which rose something like a hundred, 
miles above the straight line between the two points on each side. But 
if it was difficult for a wave, whether of sound or light, to pass round, 
a convex surface, conversely it passed round a concave surface witk. 
extra facility, as, for instance, in the Whispering Gallery at St. Paul’s, 
where it seemed as if the sound clung to the circumference. This 
phenomenon he illustrated experimentally with a miniature gallery, 
and, placing the bird-call so that its sound was seut tangentially into 
the gallery and arranging the sensitive flame at the opposite end of the 
diameter, he showed that the effect of the sound on the flame was 
diminished, if not completely stopped, by holding a narrow strip of 
wood vertically against the side of the gallery at any point. Finally, 
he referred to the problem of binaural hearing. The two ears gave us 
information, in particular as to the direction whence a sound came, 
which could not be obtained with one alone, but it was difficult ta, 
explain why. The most obvious explanation was that the nearer ear 
heard most clearly, but that could not be maintained as sufficient, sinca 
people who heard with only one ear sometimes showed considerable 
power of locating sound. Still there was no other explanation avail- 
able. He commended this problem to his audience as one on which 
they might experiment, warning them, however, that though such 
experiments would require very little, if any, apparatus, they must he 
conducted in the open air, to avoid the disturbing effects of reflection 
of sound from walls, ceilings, etc. 
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Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper No 
notice is taken of comniunications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by owr 
correspundents. 

SS 

THE BRECHIN EXHIBITION. 

To the 
Gentlemen,—May I, on behalf of the Brechin Exhibition Com- 
mnittee, be allowed to express through your columns our extreme 
regret and annoyance on learning that a number of the recipients 
of cur prospectus had been surcharged by the postal authorities on 
account of the packet containing a circular in type-writing characters. 

To those of yeur readers who have been annoyed by the exacticn, 

may we urge that in this matter we are more deserving of sympathy 

than of censure, the trouble being entirely due to the neglect of 
the postal officials here, who, through ignorance of their own regu- 
lations, failed to impress the packets with the special stamp required. 
Trusting this explanation may to some extent prevent the sins 
of an absurd Department from being visited on our heads, and 
thanking you in anticipation,—I am, Gentlemen, yours sincerely, 
J. Kirx, Joint Hon. See. 


ditors 


Brechin, January 23, 1904. 


RADIO-ACTIVITY. 
To, the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I notice in your article on ~ Radio-Activity,” in your 
issue of January 15, that you refer in detail to some work I did 
six years ago. One important point, however, you have failed to 
mention, i.e., that all the emanations I was then dealing with will 
seems to separate them from what 


not pass through g' 
is now spoken of as radio-acti ity.—Yours, etc., 
W. J. RUssELL. 


Faraday Laboratory, 
January 22, 1904. 


Dayy 


REMOVING GREEN FOG FROM NEGATIVES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In reference to your article of the 15th inst. on the 
pyro-soda developer, in which you mention that the pyro-ammonia 
developer is more prone to give green fog, and recommend a very 
dilute solution of Howard-Farmer’s reducer being rubbed on the 
wet negative with a pledget of cotton-wool, I know the plan is 
efficacious; but another simple method of attaining the same end 
is to allow the negative to dry as usual, and then with a piece of 
-swansdown or flannellette placed over the finger and moistened with 
methylated spirit lightly rub the fog off, as it is simply a surface 
-deposit, and yields readily to this treatment. Some of your readers 
may be glad to know this method.—Yours faithfully, 

W. GUTTENBERG. 


35, Brondesbury Villas, Kilburn, 
January 21, 1904. 


OVER-PRODUCTIVEN IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—My name having been mentioned by Mr. Herbert 
Spackman in his reply to Mr. Lockett’s article, “ Over-Preductiveness 
in Photography,” I, too, would like to join Mr. Spackman in his 
advice not to have a general smash up of old negatives. Let them 
lie, and although they will be the same a year or two hence, the 
ideas of the worker who is at all sincere will be very different, and 
going through them again he will regard them from a different and 
nore advanced standpoint, and realise’ im them many possibilities 
svhich had escaped his narrower perception of the past. A negative 
way bo an end, but not necessarily to one end only. 


is merely a 


It is like a bridge over which one has to pass to cross the stream” 
but once over the paths extend in every direction. a 
The revival of gum has immensely widened the path of pictorial 
pessibility, and in this process many of the old negatives should 
enter upon a new lease of life, for this method, which is, and must be 
he medium for pictorial expression, will get more art out of 
negative—paradoxical as it may seem—than it ever contained. ‘Thus 
with greater power of both hand and head, the conception is as 
arging, and the outlook widening, and so the possibilities of 
negative are proportionately increasing. It may be sometimes ad. 
visable to stop actual working for a period, but the head should 
e kept going all the while, and on the resumption of mechanical 
activity it will be found in the results that such time has not been™ 
lost. Not only would I say save the negatives, but save a ‘hel 
old pictorial failures, whi as object-lessons, will teach far more 
‘orcibly than the so-called successes. Failure spurs one on, and all 
hat is best within one responds to the call, realising that “ihe oreater 
he difficulty, the greater will be the triumph.—Yours, etc., % . 
J. Paar Crorz. 


Quadrant Chambers, Birmingham, 
January 22, 1904. 


To the 
Gentlemen,—I must plead guilty to a feeling of sinful amusement 
on reading Mr. Herbert Spackman’s criticism of my recent article 
It is such a brilliantly perverse example of misinterpretation No 
begin with, he accuses me of “endeavouring to draw compan 
between the work of the artist and that of the photographer, to. 
detriment of the latter.” I rubbed my eyes on reading this and 
began to wonder “if wisions were about.” Considering that I had 
written with a directly opposite intenton, such an acraneetsiom seemed 
at least unkind ! : 


Editors. 


So I turned to the impugned article and read it carefully over, in 
ne : p 
some twepidation lest that hereditary foe of writers, the printer, had 
introduced something “not in the wording of the bond.” But no; 

rary fire + ] ‘ i : 
my ey HIS paragraph contained a strong argument in favour of 
the equality of photographer and artist. 
‘ aby esteemed critic (I hope he will forgive me if this reply is not 
i ey a ae as amiable as I have tried to make it) says I leave 

ne misleading impression tha d T's E the | 

ee 2 1 ‘ al ah a photographers are all of the “touch 
Pe / class, and unworthy to hold a candle to such men as 
a es e fae W. here, oh where, must be my plaintive ques- 
ion, have | used words which, by the wildest stretch of imagina- 
ion, can be forced to assume such a meaning? 


ee ae fou of my suggestion that on the 
2 asteipiece the producer thereof would 
pe wise to smash the negative, in order to preserve the uniqueness ” 
and enhance the value of his work, says, “there is no more ste fo 
a oe pictorial photographer to break his negatives after 
She trilien Gurley acl ig eee PeRenpR 
M s sels.” Quite so, I admit it; but is not 
bbe smoneriscn a little mixed? I did not suggest that, aay, Messrs. 
Stay See ee na 
a atry of the negative” against — 
mie my words were directed—quite a different matter: Why is 
EES EOE than silver, radium more valuable than either? 
nL a precisely similar manner a photographic. masterpiece would 
gean in value and estimation if it were known to be the only copy 
in existence. This was the reasoning which formed the underlying 
motive of my article—a plea. to the artist of the camera not to 
make himself too cheap,” by taking undue advantage of his facili- 
ties of reproduction. Let him have copies, as many as he pleases, 
but from the picture itself, not the original negative. We can buy 
an etching or chromo-lithograph of a famous painting, but can we 
order duplicates by the score from the artist? o 
Finally, Mr. Spackman says, “it is a great mistake to assume that 
extra copies of any particular success in pictorial photography cat 
be turned out in a mechanical manner, merely because the worker 
may possess the negative.” I should think so, indeed-—a mistake 
T am never in any danger of making. “It is precisely the fact, that 20 


) 
] 
; 
: 
) 
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points obtained from the same negative, if controlled and mani- 
prints obtained from the same negative, if controlled and mani- 
ch forms one of the strongest arguments against duplication. 
here is at least one prominent studio owner in the States, who has 
pied the principle of “one negative, one print,” with conspicuous 
ess. And if it can be done by the professional, surely the art- 
ng amateur should be ashamed of throwing his works about in 
wholesale and promiscuous style now, alas, so common.—I am, 
tlemen, yours truly, 
A. LocKetr. 

}, Brook Street, Kenningtcn, S.E. 

January 22, 1904. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 
entlemen,—At the meeting of the Camera Club last week, w 
Cooper-Hewitt mercury lamp was demonstrated, a very interest- 
fact was discovered by myself, which I think is worth putting 
ecord, as it may be of value to workers in colour photography. 
fact was that certain dyeing materials used in the construction 
jour filters have the property of changing the wave lengths of 
. This was observed in making the following expetiment. Being 
ous of testing the value of tue light for colour photography, 
ule some exposures through a red screen which absolutely ab- 
od all the blue light; to my surprise, with ten seconds’ exposure, 
exposure plates resulted. On examining the light, which, as is 
known, gives practically no light in the red portion of the 
rum, through the screen with a spectroscope, it was found that 
oad band of red became visible. An inquiry into this matter 
ed the opinion that it was due td the screen, composed of 
1e red, stained gelatine, becoming fluorescent, but this is a matter 


nen 


inion. The undoubted fact remained that red light was pro- 
1 direct: from blue, or perhaps yellow, owing to change of wave 


h. It was also found that the interposition of other red dual 
es produced the same results. If this result is obtained with 
Sooper-Hewitt light, it is probable that other light, such as 
ight from are lamps, produces the same effects, and would 
mt for the possibility of obtaining photographic images through 
r filters by light which is primarily deficient in the recorded 
rs, which will account for some of the anomalies met with in 
-colour work.—I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


Ernst Grvy. 
> Hall, Southwick, Brighton. 
January 21, 1904. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 
itlemen,—Messrs, Newton and Bull’s answer to my letter in 
ist issue of your esteemed journal contains the following state- 
3: “With are light reflected from white blotting paper the 
ratio of A and C is as 5 to 9.” Now this practically confirms 
tio of 1 to 2, and further corresponds with my tests made with 


lescent gas light exactl- as I anticipated. 
say at the same time that: ‘We entirely adhere to every state- 


made in our paper” (which, I may repeat, was to the effect that 
andescent gas light is used the ratio becomes 21 to 480) forbids 
r discussion. 
that although the lecturers adhere to their first statement, they 
a second one, and as the conditions of the latter correspond 
those of the practical worker, I am fully satisfied, but it will 
ficult to understand why the experimenters made use of a source 
5, Which, according to the above two statements, furnishes 
s So widely different to those obtained with electric light, and 
ate speed numbers which can therefore be of no practical value. 

y also say that they refuse to be drawn into a discussion which, 
suggest, I opened for advertising purposes. That is, to say 
ast of it, a very bold insinuation. My letter was that of an 
tely independent worker, who has no more interest in the 
t than any other person who made isochromatic photography 
, occupation for the last twelve years. 
further suggest that I am probably 


responsible for the inser- 


| 


ticn of an expensive full-page advertisement to open a technical 
quarrel means to over-estimate the value of Messrs. Newton and 
Bull’s lecture, in face of Professor Valenta’s publications during the 
last three years, and to point to my attempt to reproduce the spec- 
trum by photo-mechanicai means, which resulted in failure, not due 
to my, but the printer’s and etcher’s incompetence, invites my re- 
mark, that it is very careless to indulge in the pleasure of throwing 
stcnes whilst sitting in a glasshouse. The lecturers’ trichromatic 
representation of the spectram in the Puorograpaic JouRNAL is 
still in my mind. 

They further honour my trichromatic filters with a reference, and 
state that their own are more correct, bat also, that their red sensa- 
tion negative requires six times as much exposure as the green sen- 
sation. Professor Dr. Eder gives the ratio of correct filters for the 
above emulsions as 1 to 1, and my ratio is 1 to 14 or 2, whereas the 
lecturers’ ratio is 1 to 6. 

A careful study of Dr. Eder’s “Spectral Analytic Studies,” a paper 
read before the Academy of Science in Vienna may induce Mr. Newton 
to offer his students more satisfactory trichromatic working methods. 

The rest of the letter is of a personal character, which I very much 
regret, but need not answer. 

Thanking you for the insertion of this letter,—I am, Gentlemen, 
yours obediently, 


Henry O. Kuen. 
9, Upper Brighton Terrace, Surbiton, S.W. 


Answers to Correspondents, 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to THE EpiTors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*.* Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs, HENRY 
GREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Tue 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


we ee 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


London Photographie Company, Limited, 12, Baker Street, London, W. 
of C. Cook. 

C. de Valroché, 154, Queen’s Road, Liverpool. 
their Flying Act. 

A. J. Waggett, 18, B 
Carving. 

W. J. Wright. Grosvenor Studio, Church Road, Upper Norwood, London. Photo- 
graph of a Photographie Accessory. 

J.C. H. Balmain, 69, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh. Photograph of “ Cinderella” 

at her Couch in the Pantomime, the Royal. Edinburgh. Photograph of Litile 

Hlorrie Dixon in “ Cinderella.” Photograph of Group of Comedians, &c., in 

“ Cinderella.” 2 

J. Drinkwater, 11, Station Road, Altrincham, 
a Sheep and Lamb Pasturing. 

F. Methold, Thorne Court, Shrimpling, Suffolk. 
Portrait of Shakespeare. 


Photograph 


Photograph of the Sisters Sprague in 


adford Place, Brighton. Photograph of a Specimen of Wood 


Photograph of a Rural Scene showing 


Photograph of a recently discovere| 


W. Atmer.—A letter in the local press should meet the case. 

Haroip Lewis.—If there was no name on the print it was destroyed 
when your query was answered in October. 

Rerovcutne.—* R. P.” says: “I enclose a few specimens of retouch- 
ing. Kindly give me your opinion of them.” In reply: The 
work is fairly good, but considerably overdone. 

Tur Dagunrreoryre Procuss.—C. W. Cox writes as follows: “If 
“A. Axlade,” whom you replied to last week, would communi- 
cate with me he can see a direction of how to work Daguerreo- 


type, and cuts of the apparatus.” Mr. Coe’s address is 52, 
Queen Victoria Street, H.C. 


Carson Tiss: 


Process BLocxs.—R. Mrrepire writes : 


Lantern Sipe 


Dank SLipEs.—‘ 


EMOVING Firm From Print.—‘ Firm” 


ENUARGING.—‘* 


Lens QuEny.—“} 


Carbon Tr 


Picturr Post-Carps 
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£.—“ BICHROMATE” says: “I should esteem it a great 
favour if you could give me a formula for making carbon tissue, 
or direct me to where I could find same, as I am desirous of 
GexjRONTuEN aT in this direction.” In reply: Mr. E. J. Wall, in 
his work on “Carbon Printing,” gives formule for making the 
tirsue. You cannot do better than refer to this book. 

“T am anxious to learn how 
to make printer’s blocks—viz., zinc, half-tone, copper half-tone, 
and line work, etc. Kindly inform me what book or books te 
commence with.” In reply: “Half-tone Process on Zinc and 
Copper,” by Verfasser; and “ Half-tone Process on the Ameri- 
can Basis,” by W. Cronenberg. The books may be had through 
any of the dealers or booksellers. We do not supply them. 
Transrers.—P. Rosrnson says: “I would be much 
obliged if you would tell me the name and address of any firms 
where I could procure transfers for making coloured magic 
lantern slides.” In reply : We presume they may be had through 
any of the dealers who supply lantern requisites. Write ta 
Mr. W. C. Hughes, 82, Mortimer Road, Kingsland, N. He may 
pozsibly supply you. 


Stipes” asks : “ Will you kindly give me your advices 
on the following? It is necessary for me to carry a 1-1 plate 
camera along with 12 plates. The ordinary wooden slides are 
too heavy to carry any distance, besides being very bulky. Can 
you recommend the metal or cardboard ones advertised?” In 
reply : Both the metal and cardboard slides are used, and they 
answer the purpose. But we prefer the wood ones ourselves, 
but of course they are more weighty than the others. 


(Liverpool) writes: ‘‘ Would 
you kindly let me know if there is any method of separating the 
gelatine film from the backing on P.O.P. (after exposure, etc.) 
without damaging or tearing the film?” In reply: The only 
method we can suggest is to harden the film with alum, or 
fermaline. and then moisten the back of the paper with water 
and rub it off with the finger. With care and patience the paper 
can be removed in this way. 


AMATEUR IN Earnest” says: “In reply to the answer 
given to my query in last week’s Journal, I did not send the 
focus of my lens. I want to make an enlarger from a cabinet 
to 15in. by 12in., but cannot clearly work it out for this focus 
lens by the “Almanac” table.” In reply: There is nothing io 
work out. If you will refer to the table it shows at a glance the 
distance the lens must be frem the negative and from the sensi- 
tive plate. 


EMO” says: “The accompanying negative was taken 
with a lens of high quality, working at F. 6.3, and used at full 
aperture. The distance between the lens and the newspaper was 
about 2 yards, and the focussing was done carefully. I do not 
think the result is so sharp as it ought to be, and should much 
like to haye your opinion. I made several exposures with a 
” Tn reply: The negative is so much over-exposed 


similar result.’ 
and the grain of the plate so coarse that we are unable to 
express any opinion as to the quality of the lens with which 
it was taken. ; 
.—“Brprorp Crrcvs “T think that it would 
be a very great convenience to those photographers who keep a 
stock of the various coloured carbon tissues (non-sensitive), if 
you could induce the makers to affix a small legibly printed 
label on the inside corner end of the roll, with the name of the 
colour clearly printed thus. This could: be read quite easily 
by looking inside the end, and would be there as long as any 
tissue was.” In reply: We were under the impression “that the 
makers of carbon tissue always attached a label, or marked the 
ends of the band with the name of the colour. 

“Can you give me any informa- 


—“F. I.” asks: 

tion to questions below? (1) Are there any manufacturers of 
P.0.P. post-cards in Germany? If so, kindly state name and 
address? (2) Please state if any firms publish photo pictorial 


post-cards in Germany as in this country? (3) If they do not 


ey) 


SaYS : 


manufacture P.O.P. post-cards in Germany at present can you 
give name and address of any German firm that would undertake 
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to make for me?” In reply: As picture post-cards are au 
large industry in Germany we assume that P.O.P. post-cards 
supplied there, but we cannot say who are the makers of th 
The cards are supplied by nearly all the P.O.P. makers here 
there is no necessity tc get them “ made in Germany.” 
Coryricur Query.—‘ A. C.” says: “A customer has brought an 
engraving, 1810, to be reproduced as a line block, and das 
information on which shall be copyrighted to obtain protect 
for both? (a) The photographic print; (b) the imprenial 
the line block ; (¢) is it necessary to copyright both, and if so, 
fee on (b)? The engraving will be improved, and so will 
negative, so that it will be easy to discover should anyone 
copy our reproduction, and we are aware that anyone else 
reproduce the same engraving if they have a second copy.” 
reply: If a print from the worked-up negative be made q 
right it will cover that in the block. The fee for registry 
at Stationers’ Hall is 1s. 
Sraimvep Print.—‘ Bovine” writes: ‘I enclose a print taken on Vi 
spevial portrait paper, aud should be glad if you would let 
know the reason of the dirty whites and general fog ove 
entire print. Negative: Dense, somewhat fogged, good del 
resulting in a splendid silver print. Exposure: 24 minute 
18in. from Duplex wall lamp, fitted with reflector. Develo 
‘Result alike in both instances, although actual prin 
with oxalate), M.Q. developer or ferrous oxalate.” 
The makers do not recommend the ferrous oxalate develope 
Velox, although it can be used. The “M. Q.” is what is 1 
mended with pure sulphite of soda; this is important. 
the sulnhite you used was inferior ; if so, that would account 
the trouble. 
Wantep.—‘ J. N.” asks: “Will you kindly answer 
ing questions? (1) The best book or set of articles in En 
on emulsion making. (2) The date of the best set of a1 
(same subject) which have appeared in either the Journ 
“ Almanac.” (3) Best chemicals to remove silver stains i 
fingers. (4) Best English text book on “ Photographie Ch 
istry.” In reply: (1) Abney’s ‘Photography with Emulsio 
(2) Many articles on the subject appeared in the Journal § 
twenty er so years ago, but not recently; Abney’s book g 
every information. (3) Cyanide of potassium is what was all 
universally used by the old wet plate workers, but it mus 
be used if there are any cuts or abrasions on the fingers, 
is very poisonous. (4) “Chemistry for Photographers, 
Townsend, or-Meldola’s book on the same subject. 


Booxs 


Se 


* Several articles—including one on the barium salts as 
“eliminators”*—notices of apparatus, reviews of books, and am 
to ecrrespondents are unavoidably held over. These will appe 


next week's JOURNAL. 
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moveable ring with separately-engraved scales presents 
Contents. certain advantages in comparison with the Zeiss system, 
which depends upon an engraved millimetre scale upon 
pace | the mount; but Messrs. Hondry and Durand offer another 
CATHEDRA. eee MEprINGS oF SommTINS (continued): solution of the difficulty, which appears to be a step nearer 
Bene COR DSB Ea By Seas ee an | to a perfect system. The lens tube is engraved with a 
SL Pigg, HRD. 305 | ComMmenctaL AUINTELLI- | | series of curved lines in a longitudinal direction, spread- 
New Connopion Emunston, |. GENOE -.. 115 | ing out in a fan-like order. If we imagine six circles drawn 
ile 184 PONDENCH :— _ : round the tube, parallel to each other, at definite distances, 

PENT NE 108 Jristoid Films—Barium Hypo- : : 5 B i F : 
RTHICOMING EXHIBITIONS sige sulphite—Fis aston in Da ight the longitudinal lines will be cut at six different points. 
Be erotognisne ocr Fae Each longitudinal lines is used for one relative aperture 
CouNcIL ELECTION ., bition at Brighton—Residues— for the six different foci, and the points at which the six 
Be ee COTS ae Tae pee rings intersect, indicate the position at which the index 
Week — Royal Photographic a a ai ee should be placed to open or close the diaphragm for a 
Bape tcocennine ee es Tierestencemo MaRHOLooanniC given aperture. The index is a loose tube, with a diagonal 
Camera Club — Professi UES IDE ERENCE ET! |) allot, ayedavelay may be revolved upon the lens tube. At 
pepe cei phere ge Asoclablony eee To CoRR us | distances corresponding to our six imaginary rings, a short 
= : line is engraved at the edge of the diagonal slot. - Against 
each of these short lines the focal length, to which it is 
*.* The Editor can only be seen by appointment. assigned, is engraved. As the loose tube is revolved, any 
BR Tino OPIN IEFIG RNID ASE Eton by post. one of the short lines may be made to intersect’ the hori- 
* zontal lines in succession. The loose tube actuates the 
- = iris diaphragm and thus the lens is stopped down to the 
desired aperture. If well made, this arrangement should 
EX CATHEDRA. be as simple to use as the ordinary iris diaphragm. An 

5 Ancehom@vancileMcciing decmetea enone illustration of it may be seen in the “Photo Clazazte.” 


nvention. 


graphic Convention of the United King- 


n, held on the 28th ult., a communication was read 
m Sir William Abney, expressing great regret that, 
ing to his medical adviser insisting on his spending July 


tthe South of France, it 


) meeting, including the 
sazione 

held). 

| seat 500 comfortably. 


y 11th to 16th inclusive. 
* 


B Dia- 


would be impossible for him 


Albert Hall (where the Con- 


and Exhibition of Pictures and Apparatus will 
This is one of the finest rooms in Derby, and 


The date of the meeting is 


*% * 


A difficulty has always been felt in using 


rasmograph the iris diaphragm with convertible lens 
3. If we have three lenses of different foci and a mount 
their common use, either singly or in combination as 
blets, provision must be made for indicating six sets 


apertures, according to 


the six available foci. The 


* * * 


Explosion of 


O Last week we mentioned in a brief para- 
Gas Cylinder, 


graph an accident with a cylinder con- 
taining hydrogen, by which a person 
unfortunately lost his life. This accident should serve 
as a warning to all users of compressed gas. The facts 
seem to be that the man placed the cylinder close to a 
wood fire, and after a time it exploded and so injured 
him that he died in the Greenwich Hospital, to which he 
was taken. At the present time gas cylinders are care- 
fully tested before use and when they are filled, although 
to a tremendous pressure, there is always a good margin 
for safety. Now, all gases expand with heat, when, of 
course, the pressure within the cylinder is considerably 
increased, and if the cylinder becomes greatly heated the 
margin of safety may be passed, and an explosion brought 
about by the sheer pressure within as was no doubt the 
case in this instance. Why we specially call attention to 
this matter is that we have more than once seen fully- 
charged cylinders of oxygen when in use placed very close 
to stoves giving off a considerable amount of heat, which, 
naturally, materially increases the pressure within the 
cylinder. For this reason we would advise all users of 
compressed gases to avoid placing the cylinders anywhere 
where they are likely to become heated, or even warmed 
to any material degree. Not so very long ago a fire 
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occurred in a building in which there was one or more 
cylinders filled with oxygen, and one of those exploded 
with terrific force, blowing out the walls and doing con- 
siderable damage beyond what the fire itself would have 
done. 


Valentines. ‘The feast of St. Valentine, which falls 
upon’ the 14th instant, was, until quite recent times, looked 
forward to by many persons as quite an important date. 
Possibly the Christmas and Haster cards have, to a large 
extent, taken the place of those highly-ornamental missives 
which used to be quite a heavy burden to the postman. 
In 1870, more than a million and a half valentines were 
carried through the post in England alone, which would 
give one for every thirteen of the population at that date. 
Tt would be interesting to know how far the old custom 
is now kept up, and to what extent the more modern 
Christmas and New Year’s cards have extinguished it, to 
say nothing of photographic post-cards. Possibly some 
enterprising trader will once more try to revive the 
glories of St. Valentine’s Day by the introduction of a 
new form of missive in which photography will take a 
leading part. The old valentines were of two kinds, the 
harmless and amorous, and the-vulgar and abusive The 
first very often depicted a lady and gentleman talking at 
a stile, while near at hand was a village church, in case 
it might occur to them to be mafried. The other kind 
of valentine generally. consisted of a villanously drawn 
caricature, with some scurrilous abuse attached, which 
formed a convenient method of insulting an acquaint- 
ance without much fear of being found out. The original 
St. Valentine, we believe, was a good bishop who suffered 
martyrdom in the second century, but why his name 
should: be linked to these inane or uncouth productions 
we have not the least idea, unless it be that the recipients 
thereof may be regarded in the light of martyrs as well. 
We recently saw in a suburban shop a number of carica- 
ture valentines for sale, so that the custom is not quite 
dead. If such things could be replaced by pretty photo- 
graphs, the memory of St. Valentine would be kept green 
in-a more decorous and pleasant manner. 


* * * 


A Compares In the October number of the “ Photo- 
o rthochro- = sraphic Journal” a paper was ublished 
matic Plates. Peace this title, i sere being 
Messrs. A. J. Newton and A. J. Bull. The title must 
be regarded as an unfortunate one, as it does not denote 
all the plates brought into comparison, some being in- 
eluded, which are looked upon as belonging to the ordi- 
nary or pseudochromatic class. As the comparative ex- 
posures were made by the light of a Welsbach incande- 
scent gas burner, which is distinctly yellower than day- 
light, the results favour the orthochromatic plates in a 
matked degree. We could point to two plates by the 
game firm, the speed of which is given by the makers as 
1 to 8, but which in these experiments give 1 to 6.5. The 
slower of the two is an orthochromatic plate, and the more 
rapid, an ordinary one, is considerably prejudiced by the 
comparison. We draw attention to the fact, because those 
who have not studied the subject, might readily infer that 
the comparative exposures are an index to the sensitiveness 
of the plates under ordinary conditions of daylight. 
Although Messrs. Newton and Bull made the necessary 
reservations, such material is very tempting to those who 
may have an axe to grind. This is precisely what has hap- 
pened. The second January issue of the “ Photo- 


graphische Mitteilungen » contains a paragraph giving 
some of the results of Messrs. Newton and Bull’s experi- 


ments. ‘The speed list is published without any indicatic 
to separate the ordinary from the orthochromatic plates 
which might have been done for the guidance of 4 
foreign reader; and a German orthochromatic plate h 
been placed at the head. In the list given by Messi 
Newton and Bull, an English plate, sensitised by di 
ping, shows to considerably greater advantage, but fi 
some obscure reason it has been omitted. It is in fh 
way that evidence is prepared abroad for the unwary, a 
we think it our duty to the photographer to publish 
warning against such practices. 
Tell-tale We have recently had th opportunity 
Finger-marks. jearning something more > ncerning 
manner in which the finger-print whi 
led to the discovery of the Conduit Street burglars y 
photographed, and how that picture led to the identifi 
tion of one of the delinquents. Burglars are oft 
described as “cool hands,” but this term does not imp 
that their digital extremities are actually at a low te 
terature. Indeed, we may assume that the work involye 
to one unaccustomed to labour, must generally afford 
example of energy converted into heat. In the Conth 
Street case, the incriminating finger-mark, to put { 
matter in a vulgar tongue, was a sweat-mark, left on { 
corrugated glass of a skylight. It required abnor 
sharpness of eye to detect it, and some knowledge of pho 
graphy to picture it, and the officials at New Scotla 
Yard must be congratulated upon both achievements. 
is by no means an easy thing to photograph such a mf 
upon a transparent surface, but the picture, which 
have seen, is an excellent one, showing all the delic 
surface ridges of the skin. It was procured by throwi 
a strong side-light on the finger-print, while the glass 1 
laced above a black background. But this was only 
preliminary part of the work, it remained to search | 
finger-print records to find one, out of more than a mill 
which agreed with this particular picture. The seal 
oceupied several expert hands for three days, and ab len, 
he wanted image turned up. If the burglar had o 
been considerate enough to have left impressions of | 
finger-tips of both hands behind him the search would hi 
been complete in about three minutes. The syste 
classification of finger-prints is most marvellously « 
plete, but quick identification depends upon reco 
in which all the finger- and thumb-marks of an indivi 
are available. Every prisoner who passes through” 
hands of the police adds his mark to the collection, 
that every day it becomes more valuable for identifica 
purposes. 


* * * 


Cyanide The tragic sequel to the convic io 
Rolsonin i: the late Whitaker Wright, once 


brings into prominence the deadly. poisonous naw? 
cyanide of potassium. Whitaker Wright was not the 
to swallow this deadly salt to escape from justice 
will be remembered that the man Sarti, who was & 
years ago concerned in receiving some stolen ingots 
silver, managed, while about to be arrested, to vinl 
solution of the salt with fatal result. At the pre 
time cyanide of potassium has but a limited use in phi 
graphy, except with those who employ the wet colo 
process, as for negatives for process blocks and for car 
or platinotype, enlargements. At the time when | 
process was the only one in vogue cyanide was the aM 
universal. fixing agent, and was to. be found in e& 
dark room. Then deaths from it were much more” 
quent than at the present time—either from accident 
design.’ Solutions of it were frequently left in ves 
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lilar to those from which water or other beverage was 
asionally drank, and in the subdued light of the dark 
m the one was sometimes mistaken for the other, and 
h fatal result, often within four or five minutes. In the 
e of Whitaker Wright, according to the medical experts’ 
nion, some fifteen minutes elapsed between taking the 
son and death. This seems a long time, compared 
h some previously recorded cases. That is probably 
ounted for by the fact that Wright had not long before 
en lunch, and the stomach was fairly full, also that 
cyanide was taken in the solid form, and it would take 
1e time to dissolve and become diffused. Unfortunately 
h cyanide of potassium there is no known official anti- 
e, as there is with another deadly poison used in photo- 
phy—bichloride of mercury. ‘The action of this is 
ver than that of the cyanide of potassium, and if, after 
olution of it be swallowed, the whites of one or two 
s be quickly administered no harm will result. The 
umen forms an insoluble compound with the mercuric 
| which is practically harmless. The bes} suggested 
idote in the case of cyanide of potassium is a solution 
sulphate of iron; it, with the cyanide, forms prussiate 
ron—Prussian blue—which is an insoluble compound 
inert. But it must be administered at once, and before 
cyanide has become diffused through the system. We 
ition as, in case of accident, sulphate of iron is usually 
uand, and life may possibly be saved, but not a moment 
uld be lost in administering the antidote. 


% * * 
» Metric A petition promoted by the Decimal 
tem. Association is being extensively cir- 


ted throughout the United Kingdom in support of the 
for the adoption of the metric weights and measures, 
2h will be introduced in the House of Lords by Lord 
maven, and will be seconded by Lord Kelvin. The 
ric system has already been legalised in this country, 
sooner or later, it is bound to become of universal 
ation, but it will only be under compulsion. Our old 
clumsy system will endure until its abolition ig made 
pulsory by Act of Parliament, as it would be impossible 
the two systems to run contemporaneously. The old 
2m will no doubt die hard, for it will not be easy to 
ince, say, our retail shopkeepers and those who draw 
‘household supplies from them, that the metric system 
eights and measures is better than our present one 
sunds, yards, quarts, and gallons. England is the only 
itry in Europe where the metric system does not exist, 
only those who have travelled on the Continent can 
‘realise how simple and convenient it is as compared 
our present system. At present all the photographic 
ulae we get from the Continent, of course, come to 
vitten under the metric system, and when translated 
onverted into our weights and measures often suffer, 
icularly where small quantities are concerned. 
ough our “ Almanack” has for years past given a table 
@ equivalents of grammes and ounces and metres and 
s, and the method of converting the one system into 
ther, the matter does not seem to be thoroughly under- 
l by some. Our old friend, the late Mr. J. Traill 
or, once wrote that the simplest way to convert the 
grade into the Fahrenheit scale was to have a shilling 
nometer graduated with both scales and a glance 
d show the equivalents. Glass measures are to be 
graduated with the metric scale on one side and 
ams and ounces on the other, so that the same measure 
answer under the two systems. We have a seb of 


me weights weighing up to three hundred grammes 
each weight of which, with figure punches, we have 
sed their equivalents in English grains so that both 


our weights and measures are serviceable under either 
system. Most photographers after perhaps the first, will 
hail with satisfaction the universal adoption of the metric 
system of weights and measures. 

* * * 


“A New A few weeks ago we remarked upon the 
Force.” extraordinary inventive genius of a man 
with an unpronounceable name, and ventured to remark 
that the only redeeming feature of his work was the money 
it must have brought to the Patent Office in the shape of 
fees. There must be quite a number of men of this type 
about, and the curious part of the business is that the 
greater their pretensions the more the newspapers present 
them with “bold” and free advertisements, As an example 
of this kind of thing we may refer to a notice which 
appeared quite recently in the “ New York Tribune,” which 
tells how a gentleman of the naine of Steele has discovered 
a new form of force which he has modestly named 
“Steelecity.” If what half we are told about it is true 
it will come as a boon and blessing to men and especially 
photographers, for it will furnish them with light, heat, 
and power at very slight cost. This is what the inventor 
says about it: “This new force is taken from the most 
simple elements of nature, and, utilised in connection with 
special mechanical devices, is capable of producing light, 
heat, and power, jointly or separately.” With a plant of 
insignificant initial cost, he declares that a light of 158 
candle power, similar in quality to the sun’s rays, can be 
produced and maintained at a cost of one-fourth that of 
running a sixteen candle power incandescent electric light. 
Moreover, he points out that this same plant will heat a 
building, run the elevator, and do the cooking, without 
odour, dirt, or expert attention. After reading this 
glowing account of “the new force,” and after one has 
recovered the shock of that perusal, it will dawn upon the 
mind that at last Radium must take a back seat. For 
Radium is unattainable except by millionaires, and they 
do not possess so much as an ounce of it between them. 
But here we have a something—we are not told whether 
it is a solid, a liquid, or a gas—that will do for us much 
more than Radium ever promised, and it costs next to 
nothing. In the account from which we have quoted 
names of prominent men are freely given, we are told that 
money has been fully subscribed to the “ Steelecity Cor- 
poration,” and that this Corporation will “ cheapen every 
feature of light, heat, and ransportation to owners, users,, 
and consumers.” We shall await with much interest: 
further particulars concerning this remarkable discovery,, 
for at present we are told only what it will do. We 
naturally are curious to know what it is. There is a 
grandeur and breadth about the American reports of a new 
invention or discovery which calls to mind the boasting, 
street boy drawn by the late Phil May :— 

“ My father, ’E once caught a fish as big—as our street!” 

“Well, then, it must ’ave bin a whale.” 

“Garn, ’“E were baitin’ wi’ whales!” 

* * * 


Vandalism, Photographers, together with others of 
artistic aspirations, will join in the cry which is going up. 
continually against the destruction of natural scenery. 
There are two notable places which are just now in peril, 
one being the grand gorge through the limestone cliffs 
at Cheddar, and the other the famous rockbound and 
wooded heights of the Avon at Clifton, near Bristol. To 
take the Cheddar case first. Anyone who has visited 
that pretty village, it is hardly a town, will remember the 
grandeur of those precipitous masses of limestone which 
form such a beautiful background to it. There is plenty 
of other limestone in the neighbourhood which “never 
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would be missed.” But it has entered into the mind of 
certain Vandals that as these cliffs are situated at the top 
of a road which forms an easy descent towards the rail- 
way, it is more remunerative to cu them up into road 
metal, than it would be to procure that material from 
other less favoured situations. So the navvy, and the 
steam navvy, and other modern engines of destruction are 
at work doing their best to obliterate a piece of scenery 
which, so far as this country is concerned, is almost unique. 
The limestone is pierced in many places with stalactite 
caves, and we presume that these, if the work be permitted 
to continue, will perish with the rest. The: other view, 
that at Clifton, is the more famous and better known, and 
we may suppose that few persons who have visited Bristol 
have failed to step out of their way in order to see the 
lovely prospect afforded from the Clifton suspension bridge. 
The cliffs are precipitous, rising tier upon tier above the 
water-level for a height of some three hundred feet. Their 
tops are clothed with verdure, ano although the stream 
below is not a very broad one, it is a highway from the 
docks to the sea, and many noble ships may sometimes 
be seen on its surface. The whole forms a most lovely 
picture, and one might reasonably hope that it would be 
a permanent one, and a perpetual joy not only to those 
whose lives are passed in its vicinity, but to all England. 
But, again, the limestone is wanted for road-mending, and 
although of that stone there is plenty to be had, the River 
Avon forms a convenient water-way for its carriage, and 
the ratepayers will be saved quite a shilling per ton. The 
utilitarian spirit is so rampant among some of the people 
who have the control of our municipal cash, although they 
are prodigal enough sometimes in spending it upon cos‘ly 
fads, that the saving of one shilling will far counter- 
balance in their minds a loss which cannot be measured 
in terms of £ s. d. We can only hope that the outery 
that is being made by those to whom money is not the sole 
aim of existence, has not come too late to save these gems 
of English scenery. Photographers, where they have the 
opportunity, should not fail to enter their indignant pro- 
test against the perpetration of such appalling mischief. 


i ——_ 


DUST-RECORDS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


‘A paper read before the Camera Club recently by Colonel 
Crompton, C.B., calls for something more than the usual 
notice of such proceedings, for the very good reason that 
it described a new application of photography. But the 
above title is altogether our own, the paper read being 
called, “ Dust-Raising Qualities of Motor Cars.” It was 
not a subject that promised interest, either for ourselves 
or for the majority of our readers, but when we heard at 
the very beginning of the lecture that a series of most 
important tests had been made which would have been 
quite impossible without the aid of the camera, we listened 
with both ears, and were fully rewarded for our pains. 

Tt seems that a few years ago the Automobile Club offered 
prizes for vehicles which should come out best under a 
number of trials as to dust-raising proclivities, and Colonel 
Crompton and Mr. Crawley were appointed as experts to 
arrange a system of testine which should be as complete 
as possible. Their first idea was to arrange by the side 
of a dusty road a number of trays, and to carefully weigh 
from time to time the amount of dust deposited therein, 
similar trays to be carried upon the auto-cars sent in for 
competition. We may mention, in passing, and in order 
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to show that such a scheme. was not Utopian, that similar 
receptacles have recently been used to catch: the dust of 


Glasgow, and as a result it has been shown that the atmo- 
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sphere of that city deposits no fewer than sixty-four tor 
of solid matter per diem. 

But, for reasons which we need not enter into, the tr 
system was abandoned, and records made with the camer 
or rather with two cameras operated simultaneously, wei 
adopted instead. Preliminary trials were made upon ¢ 
ordinary high road, and these gave such hopeful resul 
that it was determined to adopt the photographic meth 
of record-making on a far more extensive scale, and at son 
place where interruptions from ordinary traffic: would 
occur. The cycle track at the Crystal Palace was the pl 
ultimately selected, and as the concrete road there ig fi 
from dust it became necessary to carpet it with pulverw 
material. The most satisfactory stuff for the purpose \ 
found to be the fine sweepings from a flour-mill, and 
order that the roadway should present the same conditio 
for every motor car tested, the surface was raked over al 
fresh material added between each test. A standard car, t 
stated speeds of which could be relied upon, travelled 
pilot by the side of every car submitted to trial. 

Tn the first tests made one of the cameras employed v 
put on an eminence at the side of the track, and the oth 
was placed on the track. itself, so as to get both a si 
view and an end view of each car. But the poor pho 
grapher who had to stand on the floury way while the ¢ 
thundered past at eighteen, twenty-two, and thirty mn 
an hour protested on his own behalf and that of his came 


and the remaining pictures were taken from two , 


of view on the windward side of the track. 
About five hundred pictures were secured and the typi 
ones were thrown on the screen as illustrations to Color 
Crompton’s remarks. They were not pictorial, but i 
were extremely interesting. Each showed the same view 
a small piece of the cycle track, with vaised benches ati 
back, and above all the tops of a group of poplars. 
the dust-cloud which was raised by each vehicle sho 
many points of difference. In some cases the cloud 
of the heavy cumulus kind, keeping close to the ae 
and quite hiding the wheels of the vehicle ; while in ano 
it would be raised like a diaphanous veil, so as to fog. 
of the picture. In each case a man stood in a promi 
position, exhibiting a board upon which was plainly 
scribed the number of the car under test at the i 
At the same time the judges were careful to make i 
cf the height and general appearance of .the dust-cl 
raised, as they appeared to the eye. But when aiterw 
the visual impressions were compared with the act 
photographs, it was quite evident that the eye was 0 
be trusted at all. Certainly the cars in many of tf 
pictures were moving too quickly for good detail 
secured, but a dust-cloud is more leisurely in its om 
sweep, and the photographs depicted them most admin 
Doubtless the flour caused a little exaggeration of t 
clouds, for flour is lighter than ordinary road dust, am 
course its light tint was favourable to photographie efile 
It was when the five hundred pictures were. printe 
sorted that the great value of the method adopted ¢ 
be realised. They were first of all arranged in theo 
of excellence, the least dusty of the cars being placed J 
and the rest in order of: dustiness, until the last: sh 
car's which were all but obliterated in a fog of them 
raising. Then the pictures were catalogued in the 
order, and when that was done they were once more 
up, and again sorted out without reference to the list 
was then proved that the diffezent gradations of the | 
clouds were so distinctly shown that the sorters ado 
exactly the same order as at first, without reference 
catalogue, with only one or two trifling exceptions. 
the second time the pictures were purposely thrown 
confusion, and again sorted.out, with the same satisfac 
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esult, only two or three changing the places originally 
ssigned to them. 

It may be asked, Why were these trials made? The 
mswer is that of all the sins laid to the door of the motor 
ar that of dust-raising is one of the worst. People who 
eside on such favourite motor car promenades as the 
Portsmouth road or the Ripley road complain terribly of 
he dust raised by these highway expresses, and a good 
leal of the prejudice existing against a system of loco- 
notion which has come to stay would disappear if the 
lust could be suppressed. The owners of cars are also 
uite alive to: the inconvenience of dust, and havea 
lecided objection to carrying a pound or go of the soil 
ipon their unfortunate persons as the penalty for a short 
un on a dusty day. And, to do them justice, the cars 
o not make the dust. The horses’ hoofs are mainly respon- 
ible for it, although the motor car demonstrates the most 
fective manner of raising it in clouds. Everyone, indeed, 
$ more or less interested in the question of reducing the 
mount of floating dust to a minimum, for, apart from 
is disagreeableness, we all know that it carries with it 
erms of an undesirable character. The low death-rate 
f the Kingdom for the past year is attributed to the 
mount of watering the roads have received from the too 
onstant attentions of Jupiter Pluvius. 

It is somewhat beyond our province to deal with the 
onclusions which have been arrived at from a study of 
1¢ Sydenham photographs, but as we have many motorists 
mong our readers they will naturally expect us to say 
mething with regard to results. For our part, we may 
xpress the hope that the photographs referred to may be 
ublicly exhibited as objectlessons, both to the manufac- 
irers and users of motor cars, for at present everyone is 
nder the firm impression that his own car creates less 
ust than his neighbour’s. The general supposition that 
1@ tyre of the vehicle is the chief dust-disturber must 
2» abandoned. It is true that a broad tyre will raise more 
ist than will a narrow one, and solid and pneumatic tyres 
shave alike in this respect. There is no difference in 
ist-raising capacity between a high car or a low car, but 
lere is an immense difference between one which has a 
ear airway beneath it and one that has not. A car with 
silencing-box or any other portion of its paraphernalia 
winging down low, so as to leave but a few inches of 
lace between it and the ground, is a terrible dust-raising 
‘chine. It offers such an obstruction to the air through 
fich it travels that a mighty wind is thrown out side- 
ays, driving out the dust laterall~ and another wind is 
ipelled towards the rear of the car to fill the partial 
‘cuum which it causes. 

Such are the general impressions which these experts 
ve gained from the trials, but they will not issue a com- 
ete report until further tests have been made. These 
sts will be concerned with the best form of “ body ” which 
® vehicle should have to prevent dust-raising, and dif- 
rent shapes and sizes will be fitted to an approved set 

wheels. Both Colonel Crompton and his colleague must 
conratulated upon the scientific acumen which they 
ve brought to bear upon these tests, and upon the pre- 
lence which prompted them to call in the camera to aid 
em in their labours. 


————— 


fHE British Optical Association.—A lantern lecture will be given 
Mr. A. W. Oxbrow, F.B.0.A., F.R.M.S., in the lecture hall of 
» Mount Vernon Hospital, Fitzroy Square, W., on Wednesday, 
bruary 17th, at 8 p.m. Members of the Association and als6é of 
enrolment scheme are entitled to bring a friend. The slides 
wn will give some very interesting and original specimens of 
hly magnified sections of the human eye. There will also be 
hort, discussion on topics interesting to the sight-testing optician. 


PYROGALLIC ACID CRYSTALS. 
Crystats of pyrogallic acid give interesting and varied effects 
when observed under the microscope either with or without the 
polarising prism. Pyro readily dissolves in ether, methylated 
spirits, or water, and with either of these solvents picturesque 
and striking crystals can be easily prepared. If ether is the 
solvent, the crystals when viewed by the naked eye present 


Fig. I.—Group of Pyro-ether Crystals. Natural Size, 


a very effective appearance and bear a resemblance to a group 
of shells; but, in consequence of the rapid evaporation of 
ether, pyro-ether crystals are lacking in variety and delicacy. 

When the pyro is dissolved in methylated spirit a more 
varied deposit is formed, providing the crystals are allowed to 
form in a cool place. 


ewe Fig. I. (4" Obj.) —Photo-micrograph of Radiating Point 
of Crystals. 


If the pyro is dissolved in water, the crystals are not de- 
posited in such a regular and picturesque formation as when 
a spirituous solution is used; but, though they are less 
effective en masse, their details offer far more variety in size 
and structure when viewed under the microscope. 

The best effects are obtained when the preparations are 
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allowed to dry in a cool, damp place. The erystals are pre- 
pared by merely pouring a small quantity of py:o solution 
on a clean piece of glass, the surplus is poured off, and the 
plate is then placed on end to dry. 

The illustration, Fig. I., is a photograph of pyro crystals 


Fig. III. (3” Obj.).—Photo micrograph of Crystals of Pyro 
Dissolved in Methylated Spirit. so. wt. 


on a glass plate. The beautiful shell-like formation can be 
plainly seen in the reproduction. This plate was coated with 
a sciution of pyro in ether. 

Fig. II. is a photo-micrograph of the vadiating point of the 
“shells” in Fig. I. Tt will be noticed that the crystals disperse 


Fig. IV. (3" Obj.). 


from a common centre, and resemble a bundle of rods. The 


graph was taken from a group of crystals at the ere 
of the deposit. 
A group of pyro-water crystals is shown in Fig. IV., thot 
the delicacy of the original formation, as viewed through 
microscope, has been almost lost in the photograph. It 
be observed that large, broad crystals are intermingled y 
feathery deposits in a remarkable manner. 


Fig. V. (2” Obj.).—Pyro Crystals Photo-micrographed 
with Polariscope. 


The above illustration is a photo-micrograph of crystals1 
the same plate as Fig. IV., but in this case the photog 
was taken with the aid of the polariscope. Pyro with polai 
light gives an endless series of colour effects. Unfortun 
the rich colouring given by the polarised illumination ¢ 
be reproduced here, although the variety of light and $ 
can be partially seen in the illustration. 

The water solution of pyro gives by far the best results 
the polariser, and really marvellous effects of colourim, 
seen in all parts of the deposit. Generally speaking, 
power such as a Zin. or 1 in. objective is the best lens 
chserving pyro crystals, but occasionally an especially de 
deposit of crystals necessitates the use of a higher power. 

J. I. Pree, PR 


+ 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court on January 29H 
Justice Byrne), Mr. Kerly mentioned the case of Kodak, li 
City Sale and Exchange Company, which, he said, was an acti 
an injunction to restrain the defendants from passing off their | 
under the name of “ Bull’s Eye ” as the goods of the plaintifi 
pany. Defendants consented to a perpetual injunction, to tel 
motion as a trial, and to pay £10 damages and costs as he 
solicitor and client. His Lordship acquiesced. 

Copyricur Protection for Exhibitors at the Louisiana Pur 
Exposition.—Both Houses of Congress have passed a law prot 
from piracy works of art and literary productions which are 
exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition, and it is expected and | 
that this proper provision will receive the President’s sig 
The Bill provides, up to November 30, 1904, for copyright, om 
“intended” for exhibition at St. Louis, on “ interim” ¢0 
régistry for two years from such registry, waiving the manula 
clause, with proviso that the regular term of copyright shall @ 


effect is more striking than artistic. 
The next illustration, Fig. III., is a low-power photograph 
of pyro crystals from a methylated-spirit solution. The photo- 


ion of Americal 


from the date of such registry in case an editi 
facture is meantime published: 
: 
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— ioe TWELVE FLAT 
ou ey e ORTHOCHROMATIC 
pack in just FILMS IN ONE 


as you buy it, 


SMALL PACK 

ALL READY FOR 

IMMEDIATE USE IN 
ANY GLASS-PLATE 

CAMERA. 


and can start 


right away.”— 


Amateur 


Photographer. 


Salata aa le aed 


For &S/= the Film 
Pack Holder can be 


THAT IS THE 


BEAUTY OF . made to fit your 
THE PREMO. Camera without 
FILM PACK . 


impairing its use for 
Plates. 


SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE FILM PACK. 


The Simplest, quickest, most efficient changing ever devised for flat films. 
Flat films loaded and unloaded in daylight. 
The Lightest, most compact and portable attachment for glass-plate cameras. 
| Rapidity in making consecutive exposures. 
Cut films one-fifth the weight of glass. 
Hach exposure focussed separately if desired. 
Films and Plates used interchangeably. 


NOW is the time to get your Plate-Camera into the best shape 
for the coming season by means of the DAYLIGHT LOADING 
PREMO FILM PACK. 


The Film Pack Holders or Adapters cost in quarter-plate. 4/6 & 5s., and in 
9 xX 4 6/6; and are readily fitted to any glass-plate camera. 


May be obtained from all dealers, or from the distributing agents for the ROCHESTER OPTICAL & CAMERA CO. 


KODAK, Ltd., 41-43, cerxenwett roan, LONDON, E.C. 


Wholesale and Retail Branches—96, Bold Street, Liverpool; and 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


Retail Branches—s59, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 
171-173, Regent Street, W.; and 40, Strand, London, W.C. 
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“CRISTOID FILMS, 


The Ideal Film for the Tropics. 


THEY DO NOT CURL THEY CANNOT BE OVER EXPOSED. 


THEY ARE THE FASTEST FILMS IN THE WORLD. THEY KEEP PERFECTLY IN ANY CLIMATE, 


No trouble to use and are 25 per cent. cheaper than any other Film. 


Demonstrations daily at 12.0, 1.15, 3-0, and 5.30 p.m., Saturdays at 12 noon, at Winchester Hous 
(Rooms 336 and 337, Lift PB). Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Obtainable from all Dealers or direct from the Manufacturers. Write for Cristoid Manual, Price Lists, &c., 


SANDELL FILMS & PLATES, Ltd., Norwood Junction, London, S.E. 


: 


KINGSTON ENLARGING WORKS, 


SOUTHSEA ROAD, KINGSTON=ON=THAMES, 
SEPT ! 


WW. KING & CO.’sS 
ENLARGEMENTS IN BROMIDE, CARBON, & PLATINOTYPE 


After being Twelve Years toto the Photographic Public, : 


ARE STILL TO THE FRONT. 
TRY OUR SPECIAL LINES, WHICH CONTINUE TO GIVE GREAT SATISFACTION. 
We do not employ travellers, our business being chiefly throngh recommendation ; we are therefore enabled to give the full value on all orden 
entrusted to us. 
DEWELOPING, PRINTING, &c. IN ALL STYLES. ; 


WE ARE CERTAIN 


Re HAT many Photographers who do not now return o 
use the Aerograph could do so with profit the instru 
to themselves, and an improvement in ment after a 
their productions. month's trial 
if you do not 
find it useful in 
your work, at the 

cost to you of the 
first instalment only 


If you are one of these, and can come 
to London when purchasing, we are 
offering a day’s instruction in the use 
of the instrument free, and we are 
sure that in that short time we 
can show you enough to 
make the Aerograph at once 
useful in your work. < 


The Aerograph is useful 
for Carbons, Bromides 

Opals, Platinotypes, &c., eithel 
cabinet size or enlargements 

for black and white, sepia 0 
water-colours. 


We are also offering 
to sell the Aerograph 
on “The Times” e 
Monthly Pay- 
ment plan; 
this permits 
of the 


Full particulars on application to— 


THE AEROGRAPH COMPANY, LIMITED 


30, MEMORIAL HALL BUILDINGS, 
FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C: 
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A NEW COLLODION EMULSION. 
i, 


N order to make the collodion emulsion sensitive for yellow and 
ed, ethyl violet (Badische anilin and soda fabrik), first recom- 
aended by Walenta, should be used. It is a sensitiser of 
bsolutely ideal quality, for it exerts no prejudicial action on 
he keeping property nor any other peculiarity of the emulsion, 
nd imparts to it an orange sensitiyeness which is at least 
qual to the sensitiveness to blue. The coloration of the emul- 
ion with ethyl violet also doubles the general sensitiveness, 
o that a plate thus sensitised is four times as sensitive a a 
ret_collodion plate. 
This high colour sensitiveness only appears when the plate 
oated with the stained emulsion is bathed in water, and it is 
gain for the most part lost when the plate is placed in the 
eveloper, which is an extremely valuable property, for a plate 
o red-sensitive would be extremely difficult to work in the dark 
oom. 
Ethyl violet is thus far superior to eyanine, which has pre- 
iously almost exclusively been used for red sensitising, for the 
itter is not only uncertain in its action, but gives rise to all 
rts of troubles. 
Bathing the plate before exposure in a dilute solution of silver 
itrate produces no increase of the red sensitiveness, and there- 
re is not to be recommended. 

In order to make the plate sensitive for the yellowish green 
uys, the eosines should be used. The favourable action of 
1ese dyes only appears, as is well known, when a silver salt 
used, as eosine, free from silver, is almost without action with 
dinary emulsion, and although it acts much better with 
le new chloro bromide emulsion, it never equals the above 
scribed action of ethyl violet. 

In sensitising with eosine also, the plate must be bathed be- 
re exposure in water, and only then shows a yellowish green 
nsitiveness, which amounts to about half the blue sensitive- 
ss. It should be noted that commercial eosine is frequently 
isuitable for sensitising without free silver; and the chemi? 
lly pure dye or tetrabromo fluorescine, which may be easily 
epared from the commercial article, should be used.! Kosin 
ts, as already stated, to a very marked degree as a fog pre- 
ntive, etc. 

The eosine plate is specially sensitive for yellow-green, less 
‘for the pure green, and not at all for blue-green. When 
posed behind a yellow or green filter it reproduces, therefore, 
eenish-yellow very bright, whilst blueish-green is almost with- 
t action, and is too dark. 

If an eosine collodion plate is bathed in a 1:1,000 silver 
trate solution, the yellow-green sensitiveness is doubled, and 
thus about equal to the blue sensitiveness. Dr. Albert's dyes, 
lich consist of silver cosine salts, may, of course, be used, 
t they possess the above described disadvantage. 

Rhodamine may be used in place of eosine; it also gives 
ually clean, vigorous negatives, and sensitises principally 
the yellow rays. The rhodamine emulsion reproduces, there- 
e, the orange, such as yermilion, relatively bright, but the 
lish-green even darker than the eosine sensitising. This 
e is, however, worth attention in the reproduction of paint- 
3s, and is often preferred to eosine, which reproduces vev- 
lion as black. 

ixcellent sensitisers are met with in that group of dyes col- 
tively designated as “cyanines.” Many of these have been 
own for some time, but have hardly been prepared ; for with 
> exception of the one dye known as “cyanine” they have 
nd no application. 

\ short time ago Dr. Miethe prepared a series of other 


7 A.von Hiibl. ‘‘ Die Kollodiumemulsion,” p. 78. 


cyaninés, and tested them as to their applicability in photo- 
graphy, ‘and found them of great practical value as sensitisers. 

Dr. E. Kénig has entered most fully into the study of the 
cyanines, and prepared a large number of these dyes, and of 
these Orthochrom T. has become a favourite sensitiser for gela- 
tine plates. 

The ordinary cyanine (lepidin-chinolin-amyl-cyanin) is an 
energetic red sensitiser; the coloured emulsion, however, will 
not keep, and the plates fog in development. It is now com- 
pletely displaced by ethyl violet. A cyanine, introduced by 
Dr. Miethe under the name of “ ethyl red” (chinaldin-chinolin- 
methyl-ethyl-cyanine) makes silver bromide sensitive for orange, 
yellow, and green, and increases the general sensitiveness of 
collodion emulsion to about double that of the undyed film, 
and at the same time gives no tendency to fog. 

Orthochrom T. (p-toluchinaldin-p-toluchinolin-ethyl-cyanine) 
sensitises in a similar way, but is a dye of a more bluish shade, 
and therefore its action extends to the reddish-orange. It has 
proved to be excellent for gelatine plates; in collodion emul- 
sion, however, it tends to the formation of fog, and even with 
the addition of bromide to the developer a perfectly clean nega- 
tive tan hardly be obtained. : 

With gelatine plates Orthochrom T.-is especially valuable as 
a red sensitiser, as hitherto a satisfactory sensitiser for these 
rays has been wanting. It is different, however, with collodion 
emulsion, for with this ethyl violet is quite unsurpassable ; 
on the other hand, we possess no dye which will give sufficient 
scnsitiveness for pure green and blue-green. 

Ethyl red even is not satisfactory in this respect, as its sen- 
sitising band only reaches to the blue-green, whilst the parti- 
cular sensitiveness of the collodio-bromide emulsion only ex- 
tends to the pure blue. 

This hiatus seems now to have been filled up by a purple red 
cyanine, p-toluchinaldin-chinolin-methyl cyanine, prepared by 
Dr. EK. Kénig. The sensitising action of this dye begins first 
in the orange, and includes with yellow and green the whole 
of the blue-green. It gives absolutely clear, vigorous negatives, 
and is equally as valuable as a green sensitiser as 
ethyl violet is as a red sensitiser. By the addition of these 
two dyes in suitable proportions an emulsion is obtained which 
reproduces with almost equal brightness all pigmentary colours 
of equal purity and saturation, and without the use of a filter, 
and which one can therefore designate as approximately “ iso- 
chromatic.”1 A collodion emulsion thus sensitised is about 
five times as sensitive as a wet collodion plate. 

In conclusion, a few remarks on the use of mixture of the 
dyes mentioned may be included. As a general rule, a mix- 
ture of sensitisers is not to be recommended, and they should 
be avoided as far as possible. The individual components 
never hardly exert their full action; thie more vigorous sen- 
sitiser always predominates, and if equal weights of the dyes 
are used the action of each is considerably lowered. 

Yor these reasons eosine is not suitable for mixing with ethyl 
violet. The energetic red sensitiser only allows the cosine to 
act when the latter is considerably in excess; then, indeed, 
plates are obtained with equal sensitiveness to red and green, 
but the former is reduced to a fraction of that which is obtain- 
able by the use of ethyl violet alone. Moreover, some dyes 
are most unfavourably affected when they chemically react 
one with another, which is exactly the case with the acid eosine 
and basic methyl violet. 

Dyes of about equal action and similar chemical character 
may be used together, but a very careful adjustment of the 
quantities is necessary if they are not to act prejudicially one 


» Plates called ‘ panchromatic” are sensitive to all colours, but not equally, so 
that only by the use of a specially adjusted filter can the above-mentioned result 
be obtained. 
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on the other. An important advantage of the new cyanine 
dyes lies thus in the property they possess of sensitising for an 
extended colour-range—that is, for a very broad zone of the 
spectrum, and thus make mixtures of dyes quite unnecessary. 
They can also be very well combined with ethyl violet, which 
increases the red sensitiveness. 

Substrating- the glass. with gelatine or indiarubber solution 
is not necessary; it is quite enough if the edges are roughened 
or the plate is merely edged with rubber solution. The emul- 
sion should be mixed with the alcoholic solution of the dye 
and kept in stock, as from the absence of free silver salts it 
suffers no change. 

The following sensitising formule can be recommended :— 

1. In order to obtain yellow-green sensitive plates 1,000 ce. 
of emulsion should be mixed with 25 cc. of 1:150 cosine solu- 
tion, or 15 cc.-of 1:150 rhodamine solution. 

2. In order to sensitise the emulsion for red 10 cc. of ethyl 
violet solution 1:500 should be added. 

3. An emulsion sensitive to orange, yellow, and green is ob- 
tained by adding 44 cc. ethyl red solution 1:500, cr 40 ce. of 
toluchinaldin-cyanine solution 1 :500. 

4. Finally, if an emulsion is required sensitive to all colours, 
it should be sensitised with 30 cc. tcoluchinaldin-cyanine solu- 
tion 1:500 and 5 ce. ethyl violet solution 1 :500. 

The plate, after coating with emulsion, must always be 
washed with water in a dish till the so-called “greasy marks” 
disappear, or rinsed under a fine rose till the same effect is 
obtained. During the treatment with water the colour sen- 
sitiveness considerably increases, and therefore during this 
operation, as well as whilst placing the plate in the dark slide, 
extreme care as to the dark-room light must be observed. 

For “ orthochromatic” negatives of oil and water-colour paint- 
ings, etc., the emulsion may be sensitised with eosine or 
rhodamine, and the ordinary dark-room illumination is quite 
satisfactory. If the picture, however, contains much red or 
brown, ethyl red or the toluchinaldin-cyanine should be chosen, 
and then in the preparation and development considerable 
difficulties will be met with. If a fiery purple with saturated 
yellow are present then the red sensitiveness must be increased 
with the addition of ethyl violet. In such a case it is advis- 
able, for the sake of safer working, to lower the sensitiveness 
of the plate by a small addition of bichromate. If bright blue 
is to be reproduced relatively dark in all cases, a bright yellow 
filter of picric acid or potassium chromate solution or a dry 
tartrazine filter should be used. 

For three-colour work all the negatives can be taken on the 
emulsion sensitised according to No. 4 formula through violet, 
green, and orange filters, or for the yellow-printing negative 
the unstained emulsion may be used without a filter; for the 
red-printing negative an eosine emulsion with a yellow filter, 
or the toluchinaldin-cyanine emulsion with a green filter; for 
the blue-printing negative the ethyl violet emulsion with an 
orange filter. 

The exposures for these three negatives is about 1 : 2 : 1. 
The filters should be prepared according to one of the numer- 
ous formule, and adjusted by trial with a suitable colour-chart.? 

The eosine plate has the advantage that its yellow filter 
can be very easily prepared. In choosing the same it is only 
necessary to ensure that the blue of the colour-chart has the 
necessary density. If, on the other hand, a red sensitive plate 
is used, these rays must be cut out by the addition of blue 
or green to the filter, and it is not easy to hit the right thing 
here. 

The plate sensitised with eosine is wanting in, as has already 
been mentioned, the blue-green sensitiveness, and for this 


1 A. yon Hiibl. “ Die Dreifarbenphotographie,” second edition, p. 146. (Messrs, 
Penrose & Co, are now publishing a translation of this work with chart.—TRAnNs.) 
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reason the green in the red-printing negative often appears { 
thin. If the negatives are made with the idea of prepani 
transparencies this deficiency is of little moment, as one 
choose a somewhat fiery blue-green for the blue constituent, 

In negatives for trichromatic printing  sensitising yj 
toluchinaldin-cyanine, the best of all known sensitisers 
green, is to be preferred, for the green formed by the somewh 
saddened and slightly greenish Paris blue is so impure that 
will hardly stand any more admixture of red. 

After exposure the plates should be developed, without D 
liminary washing, with glycine, and the best form of this ist 
well-known stock-paste,! which should be diluted with 16 pa 
of water. The addition of bromide, if the temperature of ¢ 
developer is kept below 18 degrees Centigrade, is not necessa 


ar 


Patent Dews. 
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‘Lhe following applications f.r Pa:ents were made between Janus 
18th and January 23rd, 1904:— 
Printing Apparatus.—No. 1,281. ; 

graphic printing apparatus.” William Edwin Hickling. 
Printing Frames.—No. 1,282. “Improvements relating to hk 
graphic printing frames.” William Edwin Hickling. . 


“Tmprovements relating to pho 
{ 


“Improvements in photographic apparat 
George Henry Dorr. 


Apparatus.—No. 1,293. 
Complete specification. 

Infinity Catch.—No. 1,425. “A shutter stop and infinity catch 
facilitating the focussing of photographic cameras.” Jo 
Barker. | 

Developing Machines.—No. 1,442. “Improvements in daylight phe 
graphic developing machines.” George William Lowcock. 
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FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

February 10-13.—The Longton and District Photographic Soci 
Hon. Secretary, T. Mottershead, 43, Stafford Street, Longton, Sti 

February 13-27:—Scottish National Photographic Salon. Exhibi 
Secretary, Alex. Mackenzie, 42, Scott Street, Perth. . 

February 27 to March 5.—Birmingham Photographic Society. 
ticulars of L. Lloyd Hollies, Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

February 29 to March 3.—Cripplegate Photegraphic Society. E 
Secretary, Geerge H. Depledge, 17, Hazelaene Road, Goodma 
Chadwell, Essex. 

March 5. Last day for entries February 18.—South London Ph 
graphic Society. Entry forms from W. Calder Marshall, FC 
41, Glenton Read, Lee, S.E. 

March 5-12—Bréchin Photographic Association. Hon. Secret 
J. Kirk, 1, Infirmary Street, Brechin. 

March 8-9.—G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution (photographie sect 
Hon. secretary, A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonston 

March 9-12.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, At 
Black, 9, Bewers Avenue, Nottingham. 

March 15-17.—Brentford Photographic Society. 

March 15-19.—Arts and Crafts Exhibition (Shrewsbury). ; 

March 25 to April 9.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. ] 
Exhibition Secretary, Chas. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., 25, South 
Street, Liverpool. 

April 6-13.—Croydon Camera Club. Hon. Exhibition Secrel 
C. U. King, Hurst Bank, Selsdon Road, Sanderstead. 


+ Hiibl’s formula is, potassium metabisulphite 14 ¢., caustic potash Be 
80 ce.,.when dissolved add glycine 10g. ‘This does not keep quite so wel ia 
formula, which is, sodium sulphite 25g. warm water 40 cc., glycine i Hs 
and add potassium carbonate 50 cc., and make total volume Up to 75 cts 


must be exercised in adding the pot. carb., as strong effervescence ensues. 
for use with 12 parts water,—TRANS. 
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Dew Apparatus, §&c. 


Ibums, etc., for Photographs. Manufactured by Ferd. Anthony Horle 
and Co., 8, St. John’s Lane, E.C. 

We have received a catalogue, together with samples of albums and 

ther articles of photographic utility, the manufactura of Ferd. 


ithony Horle and Co. The albums are made to take photographs 
all the recognised sizes from very small prints upwards, and may 
had either to slip in or paste in the photographs. The samples we 
ve before us are very varied in their assortment of shapes, but they 


uniformly tasteful in binding and general get up. ‘here is a wide 
lice of tints for the leaves, and the various shades seem to have 
mn carefully selected, with due regard to the purpose for which 
y are intended. ‘lhe portrait albums have the same good character- 
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's. A useful contrivance for storing or carrying photographs is 
90k-form box, having loose leaves which are changeable. Appeal- 
more directly to the professional photographer are translucent 


slopes for enclosing prints. These are made for c.d.v.’s, cabinets, « 
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and the usual stock sizes, and are enclosed in various designs or with 
a pattern upon them in gilt. They are in several delicate tints, and 


in style and finish would be fitting accompaniments to the work of a 
first-rate photographic firm. 


The Rystos Electric Lamp for the Dark Room. Manufactured by 
Reynolds and Branson, Ltd., 14, Commercial Street, Leeds. 

To those who have electric current available in their dark rooms 
we can unhesitatingly commend the Rystos Lamp, both for its con- 
venience and efficiency. ‘The lamp, which measures 84 inches high by 
4 inches wide, has a semi-circular front of ruby glass of a kind whieh 
may he relied upon for safety. Within is provided the ordinary 
incandescent lamp fitting, carrying a lamp hanging downwards. 
Immediately above this and outside the lantern another lamp is fitted, 
and there is a lever switch to direct the current to which ever lamp 
is required for use. Both lamps have ground glass bulbs, so that the 
light is soft and diffused, and the circular front to the lantern secures 
a wide extent of illumination. The convenience of being able to con- 
vert the light from ruby to white and vice-versa by a touch amounts. 


AK — aN 
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to a luxury, and for making bromide prints or contact lantern slides 
it is a luxury that few would despise. For the electrical attachment a 
cord is provided with a plug which will fit an ordinary lamp socket 
and which may be of any length. The lantern is thus portable, and 
may be moved to any part of the room, or it may be hung upon a wall. 
In ordering it is necessary to mention the voltage of the current, so 
that suitable lamps may be fitted. A lantern of the same design 
is made for gas, the change between ruby and white light being 
effected by turning a tap, a bye pass preventing either light from 
being turned completely out while the other is in use. The upper 
light is so arranged that the small jet of light is concealed when the 
light is turned on, so that there is no danger of injury to sensitive 
material. 


The Barnet Printing-out Cards. Manufactured by Elliott and Sons, 
Ltd., Barnet, N. 
For the printing cf post-cards and other purposes, where the use 


of an extremely stent paper or where card is advantageous, Messrs. 
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-Elliott and Sons have introduced a new grade of P.O.P. The emulsion 

upon this is of the same character as. that upon the ordinary grades 
of gelatino-chloride papers of the same manufacturers, about which 
we have had occasion to comment favourably on many occasion”. 
The departure simply lies in the support which, as we have indicated, 
is sufficiently stout to form a post-card. The material is of a beauti- 
fully fine hard grain on both sides. The treatment recommended 
is the same as for ordinary printing-out paper, and the difference in 
the material for the support of the emulsion in'no way entails addi- 
tional skill to produce a successful result. Whatever advantages there 
may be in a printing-out process of course are preserved, and un- 
doubtedly there are many who would prefer to produce their work 
with the characteristics which are even now associated with the 
idea of a photograph. The new cards may be had with either glossy 
and matt surface, and for those who prefer to ayoid the trouble of 
toning a self-toning variety is made. The new cards are supplied cut 
to all the ordinary sizes, including post-card. 


_ The New Rajar } Plate Folding Pocket Camera. Manufactured by 
the Brookes-Watson Daylight Camera Co., Abercromby Works, 
Great Homer Street, Liverpool. 

The term, “pocket camera,” is really a justifiable one in its 
application to this admirable little instrument of the Brookes-Watson 
Daylight Camera Co., for it can be carried without any . great in- 
convenience in a jacket pocket of the ordinary size, and, to add to 
its portability, considerable pains seem to have been taken to omit 
all useless material. At the same time, there has been no sacrifice 
of strength or rigidity, aud particular attention has been paid to 


the mechanism of the front, which is exceptionally rigid for a 
camera of the kind. This, ef course, is an especially important 
matter in a camera fitted with any of the modern flat field lenses, 
as the perfect correction necessitates exactness of focussing to a de- 
gree that was not required with lenses of the older types. The 
camera body is made of well-seasoned wood, and is covered with 
finely-grained leathcr, and there is a sewn leather handle. ‘Lhe 
fittings are all nickel plated. The focussing movement is a sliding 
one, and there is an infinity catch, which enables the front to be 
set at once. The focussing scale has the Cornex index, and the 
finder is of the rotary brilliant type. The camera may be had: with 
any of the following of Beck’s lenses, fitted with a Bausch and Lomb 
Unicum Shutter; the symmetrical F 8, double aplanat ¥ 7.7, biplanat 
F 5.8, or the Beck Steinheil Orthostigmat F 6.8. The camera 
is specially made to take the Rajar film changer, but it will also 
take dark slides. It seems to us just the camera for the cyclist, 
for it takes up very little room, and when used with the Rajar 
changing system there is the advantage that the space occupied by 
the packs of films is so small that enough can ke carried to satisty 
the most assiduous of photographic record makers, and, further, that 
the plague of dusty plates, which can scarcely be avoided, whatever 
way the plates are carried, is entirely obviated. 


Radios Gaslight Bromide Paper. Sold by The Lumitre N.A. Com- 


pany, Ltd., 4, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
The increasing popularity of what are termed “ gaslight” papers has 
led, naturally, to considerable competition on the part of manufac- 
turers to supply the public demand, and the competition which now 
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exists has stimulated experiment to the extent that the s ight diffiey 
ties 0 
samples have been successfully overcome, and moreover the surfa 
of the paper itself and the character of the image producible on 
have been vastly improved. It would be of very little use nowada 
to attempt to sell a paper of a quality anything far short of abgoly 
perfection. Photographers, both amateur and professional, are i 
keen judges of materials to render such an enterprise other than hop 
less. The prints, which were submitted to us, satisfied us that ' 
paper is capable of results which but a few years ago would have } 
deemed impossible of production by simple development. Even grat 
ing that extremely fine negatives had been used, the long scale 
gradations, the rich deep shadows, and the perfectly pure high ligh 
unaccompanied by any suspicion of hardness or loss of the subtle tig 
of the higher tones, proved that the paper must have been of exes 
tional quality to produce such results. That equally good regu 
can be obtained by anyone with the exercise of an ordinary amon 
of skill we satistied ourselves by the simple experiment of making 
few prints according to the directions. The exposure with a negali 
of average density is about one minute to an ordinary gas flame, 4 
the developer recommended is: Water, 20 ounces; anhydrous s0 
sulphite, 5 to 7 drachms; dianol, 40 grains; 10 per cent. sol. of p 
bromide, 25 drops. This developer gives a pleasing black tone, | 
clining to purple, and there is no fear of fog or degradation of | 
whites. The development is rapid, being complete in less than 
minute. 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY COUNCIL ELECTIO 

Tue following is a copy of the balloting paper :— 

President, *Sir W. de W. Abney, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents (erase not fewer than five names): *Thomas 
ding; *the Right Honourable the Earl of Crawford, K.T., F.Ri 
*Themas R. Dallmeyer, F.R.A.S.; *P. H. Emerson, B.A., M.B, C 
tab); *homas E. Freshwater, F.R.M.S.; *Chapman Jones, F.ll 
F.G.S. ; *Joseph Wilson Swan, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. ; *Major-Gene 
J. Waterhouse, I.A.; *Sir Henry Trueman Wood, M.A. 

Treasurer: John Sterry. 

Ordinary members of Council (erase not fewer than thirty- 
names): *J. T. Ashby; *T. Thorne Baker, F.C.S.; Arthur C. Beat 
*Robert Beckett; *Samuel J. Beckett; *Thomas Bedding; *Her 
W. Bennett; George E. Brown, F.1.C.; James Cadett; St. 
rence Carson, B.A., B.Sc. ; *Charles Churchill; Leslie E. Clift; 
E. Dayis; *L. Sebastian Davis, F.C.S.; Alfred Ellis; *Doug 
English, B.A.; A. R. F. Evershed, L.R.C.P.; *Thomas E. Bh 
water, F.R.M.S.; Thomas K. Grant; Dr. Charles F. Grindrod} 
Haddon; Ignatz Herbst; Sir W. J. Herschel, Bart. ; 
Hodges; E. T. Holding; *Francis Ince; G. Lindsay Johnson, 


H. Oakden; *J. Borthwick Panting; *J. I. Pigg; E. 
Ph.D.; H. C. Rapson; *P. R. Salmon; A. R. Sargeant; Leslie Sell 
*K. Sanger Shepherd; *C. W. Somerville; *John Spiller, EI 
F.C.S.; H. 8S. Starnes; *Joseph Wilson Swan, M.A., D.Se., FR 
*Alexander A. K. Tallent; Walter Thomas; Professor William C 
thorne Unwin, B.Sc., F.R.S.; *H. Snowden Ward; *Major-Gent 
J. Waterhouse, I.A.; *Benjamin Gay Wilkinson; *Herbert You 
AYIvals,, LD) Oh by, 
Fellows of the Society are indicated by an asterisk. — 
Balloting papers may be posted at any time, but only those W " 
counted which are received at No. 66, Russell Square, London, 4 
y 12 noon on Monday, February 8th, 1904 (the day preceding 
annual general meeting). 


— 
A MEMBERS’ meeting of the Professional Photographers’ Asso 
ion will be held on Friday, February 12th, at the rooms of 
Royal Photographic Society. On this occasion a paper will 
by Mr. T. C. Turner on a subject of great importance to profess 
photographers. “a 
Tue annual supper of the Lendon and Provincial Photog! i 
Association will be held on Thursday, the 18th inst., at the W 
Swan Hotel, Tudor Street, London, E.C., Mr. E. J. Wall m 
chair. A few tickets remain unsold, and may be obtained of 
Bon secretary, Mr. R. J. Kindon, Burnside, Church Road, Shertl 
ent. atl 
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Dyeetings of Societies. 


NEXT WEEK. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR 


Jan. Name of Society. Subject. 
Ace A Trip in the French Riviera. Illus- 
pee Aberdeen Photographic Assoc... { Aeieas Mees Ioee Naat 33 
Roni On the Choice of a Subject. Illustrated. 
Bice | Plymouth Photo. Society ....... { Predk. eee OG 2720 5 
1 “ Jour Photography. Mr, E. Sanger 
uo eee Southampton Camera Club...... HCCI CUE ho Tepe. > 
3 South London Photo. Society] Telephotography. 
8. Oxford Camera Club Photography Prize Slides. i 
The Use of the eli ons, Mr. 
8. Ilford and District Photo. Soc { Ens CEE AGE UGE SHRI Bets a 
P The Gr inion. Mr. dgar 
Biivesassss--] CAMELA CiUD!,......52.ccccccsdecessees ee eee pete t Eogar 
Halation, its Cause and Cure. Tilus- 
8...--.......| Ulster Amateur Photo Society]; trated. Mr. John Brown, F.R.S 
( AM.Inst.6.B, 
9......40+.) Royai Photographic Society......) Annual General een bay og 
es . Engtish Cat. rats. astra sees 
oP. Nottingham Camera Club d { We Mos _ nea als Ustnate o 
° f The M Enlarged Negatives and 
Des. Birmingham Photo, Society { ites fn ea Te Gee H Gene : 
0. Everton Camera Club ... North Wales. Partl. Mr. E. Youds. 
0. ‘| Aberdeen Photographic Assoc... SilhouttePhotography. 
0.. Ashton-under-Lyne Photo. Majorca. Mr. G. E. Thompson. 
raphiciOluk { Bromide Printing. Demonstration. 
” aeceee Photographie Club ,, \ John H. Avery. ; 
z Carl Printiz 7 eveloping. Mr. 
Gainsboro’ Camera Club .......... { ea ang ana Di ES 
1 re d Gla » Cathedral. 
Glasgow Southern Photo. Assi | HR ARE) Glasgow Cuthedra 
Southport Photo. Society Conversazione. 
Liverpool Amateur Photo. Lecturette Evening. 5 aan 
London & Proy. Photo. Asso. .. { A eee a ocess. Mr. C. Win thorpe 
A ota { The Capabilities of the X Rays. Ilus- 
Richmond Camera Club........... trated. Dr. Rodman. 
= mb { Trimming, Mounting, and Framing. 
SWescertel Cements CTD \_ Mr. W. J. Edmonas. 
BAe bie rater an | Hand Camera Work. Mr. A. Horsley 
Hull Photographic Society....... \ Hinton. 
More of my Camera Notes on Natural 
Woolwich Photo. Society ....... \ History. "Mr. Douglas English B.A., 
EF R-P:S: 
{ Perspective from an Architect's Stand- 
Cameral@lttbeeesseaseanueteerenece vomt, Mr. G, A. T. Middleton, 
\ PRIA 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIE‘ 
The following are extracts from the annual report :— 


The principal event in the year under review was the attain- 
gent of the fiftieth anniversary of the Societ oundation. The 
assing of this noteworthy period in the Scciety’s history called for 
ome special celebration, and a congress, reception and dinner were 
rranged for its honour in the month of May. The proceedings 
ill be familiar to the members through the medium of the JourNnan. 
4 the reception, which took place at the New Ga ery, Sir William 
-bney, K.C.B., the president, in the course of an in eresting address, 
rought: forward a proposal for the institution of a photegraphic 
search laboratory, at which, as he pointed. out, many questions cf 
reat importance to photographic science might be investigated. 
urther reference to this proposal will be found elsewhere. 

At the congress, interesting papers were contributed by Mr. F. E. 
yes, Dr. A. Miethe, M. Léon Vidal, MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz, 
ad Dr. Jumeaux, and an historical exhibition was opened in the 
dciety’s rooms. The celebration of the Jubilee ended with a dinner 
) which was present a large gathering, including some distinguished 
embers of the scienvific world. 
The Council made the Society’s Jubilee the occasion of the election 
five Honorary Fellows:—Sir W. de W. Abney, K.C.B., Sir 
flliam Huggins, F.R.S., Baron Arthur yon Hiibl, Dr. E. Valenta 
id Dr. S. Czapski, the addition of whose names to the roll marks 
i only a recognition of the labours of distinguished men, but the 
ciety’s more intimate association in the future with prominent 
rkers, at home and abroad, in many fields of photographic research. 
The Scciety was honoured in its turn by the receipt of the gold 
edal of the Vienna Photographic Society in recognition of its work 
the advancement of photography during tae past fi years, with 
letter of congratulation from its Honorary Fellow, Dr. Josef Maria 
ler, writing as president of the Vienna Society. The Council were 
med by the members in passing a resolution expressing the feelings 
appreciation with which the Society received the award. 
The Council are pleased te nete a nett increase in the mem bership 


amounting to fifty-five. The Society is, however, in need of a much 
larger membership, and the Council earnestly impress upon the 
members the importance of interesting in it more of the large body 
of the public practising photography, with a view to their admission 
to its ranks. 

PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS. 


In order to meet the requirements of a section of the members 
which attaches more importance to practical instruction than to the 
more advanced theoretical papers brought befcre the ordinary and 
technical meetings, the Council have arranged for a series of monthly 
demonstrations upon printing processes. In view of this decision, the 
informal meetings, which have net met with the success anticipazed 
for them, have been abandoned and the demonstrations will as far as 
possible be given on the first Tuesday in each month. Their success 
seems already assured, and the Council hope that the members will 
make them known as widely as possible. 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
The Socie*y held its orty-eighth annual exhibition at the New 
Gallery, which has been secured for a further term of three years. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the Society's foundation having been 
attained during the year under review, the Council introduced com- 
memorative features in the form of an invitation pictorial section— 
as distinct from the established competitive section; and an invitation 
scientific and technical section—which replaced the ordinary com- 
petitive section of that description. 

The Council-have to thank those members and others who, by their 
willing co-operation, enabled them to bring together the interesting 
and instructive exhibits that were shown. The exhibition was 
inaugurated by a private view and soirée and remained open to the 
public for thirty-three days, on seventeen of which it was re-opened 
in the evening, when lantern lectures were given. The Society has 
reason to be pleased with the attendance, which ma*erially exceeded 
that of the previous year, and takes first place in the series of four 
exhibitions held at the New Gallery. The financial aspect is also a 
gratifying one, notwithstanding the veluntary sacrifice of the south 
room and balcony which have previously produced a return for space. 
The selecting and hanging of the exhibits was entrusted to a com- 
mittee of twelve members, composed cf the five judges elected by the 
members and seven members elected by the Council, instead of by 
the members, as in the previous year. 

The number of entries in the competitive pictorial section was 
1,589 from 443 individuals, and the number of exhibitors whose. work 
was accepted therein was 314. There were 25 foreign and colonial 
exhibitors from the following countries: Denmark 1, France 2, 
Germany 3, Holland 1, Italy 2, New South Wales 1, Switzerland 1, 
Transvaal 1, and the United States cf America, 13. 

The Council have arranged for the election of seven instead of 
three judges in the scientific and technical competitive section of the 
next exhibition, in order that the many different subjects dealt with 
in the exhibits may find representatves on the jury. The seven 
judges will also constitute the selecting and hanging committee. 

THE PERMANENT COLLECTION. 

Several phcfographs have been acquired for this collection by 
presentation and by purchase at the annual exhibition. The greater 
portion was removed to the New Gallery during the autumn to form 
part of the section devoted to the representation of the progress of 
pictorial photography. 


THE GENERAL PURPOSES COMMITTEE. 

Several small committees have been superseded by a larger com- 
mittee, called the General Purposes Committee, which relieves the 
Council of much routine work that now comes before them only on 
repor:. ‘The committee is composed of eight members and four non- 
members of Council. 


THE PROPOSED LABORATORY. 

An important proposal was put before the Society by the president 
in the course of his Jubilee address. He pointed to the necessity 
for a research laberatory specially set aside for the elucidation of 
photographic problems. Such a laboratory ought, he considered, to 
be found on the premises of the chief photographic society of the 
country, and he hoped that the Royal Photographic Society would 
give the matter full consideration. The president was suppcrted at 
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the Jubilee dinner by Lord Kelvin, who also referred to the pro- 
posal. The Council therefore appointed a committee which is de- 
voting careful attention to the question of the possibility of con- 
ducting the laboratory as part of the Society’s work, and of raising 
the necessary funds for fittings, instruments and maintenance. The 
Council are expecting a report from the committee, and a communi- 
cation to the members will follow in due course. 


THE ST. LOUIS EXHIBITION. 

In response to the invitation of the Royal Commission for the St. 
Louis Exhibition the Council undertook to invite exhibits illus- 
trating ihe scientific and industrial applications of photography 
for the British section. The committee appointed for this purpose 
have collected some 250 examples, which should form an interesting 
feature of the exhibition. 

THE MUSEUM. 

Many additions have been made to the collection of historical 
apparatus and examples, and some provision has been made for more 
effectually exhibiting the various articles now in the Society’s 
possession. 

COPYRIGHT. 

A new artistic copyright society has been formed with a view to 
the amendment of the existing copyright laws. The council delegated 
Major-General J. Waterhouse to represent this Society upon the new 
body and watch the interests of photographers. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


January 28rH, Mr. Drage in the chair. The secretary announced 
that the prize of two guineas for the best paper read during the 
previous year had been awarded by the donor to Mr. T. E. Fresh- 
water, and’ that the donor, Mr. 8. H. Fry, had intimated his willing- 
ness to continue the award, as an encouragement to members to sub- 
mit papers. Mr. W. ‘Thomas gave a long and instructive lecture 
upon hand-camera work, illustrated by lantern slides, giving hints 
as to the best apparatus, modes of using, development of negatives, 
the use of isochromatic plates, etc. 


CAMERA CLUB. 


Ty1z Monday lecture last week was by Dr. G. H. Rodman, and the 
subject was “Photography of Electrical Phenomena.” It has long 
been known that when the discharge from the secondary circuit of 
an induction coil is made to traverse the surface of a gelatine 
plate a very wonderful record of the spark and its innumerable 
branchings is obtained, that from the positive being quite different 
to that produced from the negative pole. Dr. Rodman has made a 
great many variations of this pretty experiment, and the results he 
showed in the form of lantern slides on the screen. 

He explained that he did not profess to be a skilled electrician. 
The exigencies of his profession had caused him to gain a knowledge 
of X-Ray phenomena, and the possession of a large coil and accu- 
mulator had suggested the experiments to which he now called 
attention. Some of the effects produced seemed to be quite in- 
explicable; he hoped that those present would be able to enlighten 
him as to their cause. The matter was one of absorbing interest 
to him, and he hadi come before them in the hope of gaining informa- 
tion rather than with the purpose of affording it to others. 

The experiments might be placed under two heads, namely, those 
in which a single discharge had been employed—a spark, the dura- 
tion of which is supposed to be about the millionth of a second, and 
those in which he had used a multiple discharge. In the latter case, 
he had manipulated the commutator of the coil as rapidly as possible, 
and he supposed that the exposure of the plate might be taken as 
being above the twentieth part of a second. He had varied the 
experiments by using sometimes a point, sometimes a metallic brush, 
and sometimes a hollow sphere—the hollow brass ball taken from a 
bedstead—as the terminal for the discharge, which was placed imme- 
Ciately over and touching the horizontal gelatine plate. 

The arrangement of the apparatus was as follows: The terminal 
was brought above the gelatine plate, while the plate itself rested 
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tobacco box. In most cases one pole of the coil was connected k 
already explained with the gelatine plate, while the other pole was 
in contact with the metal support underneath. He showed rough 
way in which the various parts were connected up 
ographs taken by flash light of the complete apparatus, 
e impossible to give am idea of the exquisite beauty 
pictures shown, and even a reproduc 


chagrams of the 
and also pho 

Tt would 
scme of the 
a half-tone block would do them scant justice. 


seen to perfection by aid of the electric lantern a 
which is renowned for its great power and splendid definition. 1 


most remarkable of the pictures were those 
placed on the gelatine 


fined in themselves, the design and let 


fully reproduced, but they were surrounded by 
cases one coin or two wa 
one was 
1 defined in the photograph 
h in i 
connection with the metalli 
A curious feature was a kind of nimbus or shado 
is was a point upon whie 
variations were made 

submitting them to fl 
current, with a point, brush, or sphere as 


of extraordinary ramifications. In some 
connected with a pole, whilst the other 
scme little distance off, but both were we 
The current seemed to spread itself over bo 
the edge to seek the companion pole in 
plate below. 
thrown off 
the lecturer 


by some of the coins, and this 
sought information. Endless 


altering the nature of the coins used, and 
action of the + or 
terminal to the wire in connection with the coins. 


were no 
curious 
those who joined in the short disc 
ing of Dr. Rodman’s interesting paper. 
ing was Mr. Inwards. 


effects, but many ingenious hypo 


The lecture on the following Thursday was by 
Allardyce, who chose for his subject the land and 
which for a long time he has acted as Governor, 
Some people may happen to know that 
small isolated spots in the Pacific Ocean, and that they are part 
the Empire upon which the sun never sets, at least never sets at tf 
Other persons are quite ignorant upon a 
give no more thought to the Fiji Islands than they do to the pr 
cession of the Hquinoxes, or any of the other things w 
It is, therefore, 
are good-natured individuals who are willing to tell us about soi 
of our distant possessions, and a better exponent of the | 
Fiji could not be found than Mr. Allardyce, who has liv 


Tslands. 


same time. 


of immediate commercial importance. 


affairs a 
among the people since 1879. 


The scle photographic interest resided in the quality of the slid 
which illustrated the lecture, and these were unusually good. 
interesting was the series which depicted the en i 
of fire-walking, that strange semi-religious custom which. finds 
By aid of these photographs we WE 
able to watch the building of the great open-air hearth or oven, M 
First, a foundation of big stom 
above which are piled trunks of trees to form a mighty bonfire. Wi 
the wood is reduced after many hours to a cindery state, the lof 
or what remains of them, are pulled off by aid of ropes m 
are levelled 
particular tribe whose members are supposed 


pecially 
home in one of these islands. 


which the ceremony takes place. 


green vines, and the red-hot stones 
pokers. Then the 
inherit the 
no harm whatever. 
theory to account 


rauch as they enjoyed a singularly bright and informa’ 


that they must be 
evening was Mr. 
known in connection. with postal reforms. 
was welcomed by 


chary of asking for move. 


PROFESSIONAL 
POOL BRANCH. 


A MEETING was held on Friday, January 22nd, 1904, at the Alex 


upon a sheet of plain glass of much larger area, which acted as an 
irsulator. This insulating surface rested upon a metal support—a tin 


Hotel, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


ster (in the chair), J. Saronie, W. Warrington, W. 


plate, for not only were they beautifully d 
ering of 


electricians present who could give an explanation of thes 
heses were advanced ] 
nm which. fo: 
The chairman for the ev@ 


gift of fire resistance, walk over the 
We are sorry that Mr. Allardyce did not offer 
or their immunity, and that 
arise during the discussicn. But the proceedings terminated at § 
a late hour that there was doubtless a feeling among the audi 


Henniker-Heaton, M.P., whose name 15 50 
For this reason his pres 
hose present with much enthusiasm. 
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Present: Messrs. G. Watmough 
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ion in the form 
They were certainl 
the Camera Olub 


in which coins wey 


each being faif 
miniature lightniny 


free, and placed @ 


s effort to run oye 


Unfortunately thet 


owed the reat 


he Hon. W.1 
the people oy 
namely, the F 
nese islands 


he subject, a 


nich are Mi 
well that th 


ire busine 


by means of hi 


stones, and come 


he question did 


tive led 
The chairman for! 


i 


F. Snuth, 
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sooser, W. N. Cowper, TT’. Vanderbilt, A. Priestly, S. M. Hubbert, 
\. F. Mowll, hon. sec. ‘The hon. sec. then read two letters he had 
eceived from the hon. sec. of the Association, and he was instructed 
0 write and thank him for cartoons and answer scme questions in 
eference to a debate held on the 29th of November, on the use of 
he term, “platino matt.” The next business was to appoint the 
hairman for the next twelve months. Mr. A. Priestly proposed, 
nd Mr. T. Vanderbilt seconded, that Mr. G. Watmough Webster 
@ asked to continue that office, and being put to the meeting by 
he hon. sec. it was carried wnanimously. It was proposed by Mr. 


| F. Mowll, and seconded by Mr. W. N. Cowper that 
fr. W. Warrington be appointed jpranch hon. sec., the 
rembers yoting unanimously. On the invitation of the hon. 


ec., Mr. Fell and Mr. Hedges, of the Aristo Co., came to the meet- 
1g at nine o’clock, and had a long chat on the methods of American 
hotographers. It was mos instructing and amusing, and kept the 
embers in the meeting room until a late hour, 


RICHMOND CAMERA CLUB. 
ANUARY 287H.—Mr. Gibson addressed the members on the subject of 
romide enlarging. He dealt first. with, making enlargements, both 
y daylight and by artificial light. His first experience was with 
aylight, and he then placed his camera against a window, | 


blocking 
ib all extraneous light and 


having a reflector held outside; after- 


ards he used a daylight enlarging camera. The difficulty with 
aylight enlarging lies in the uncertain power of the light, and 
1other strong objection is the small amount of daylight that the 


nateur has at his disposal, for which he usually has other uses. 
rtificial light overcomes these objections, but the results are not 
ways so satisfactory as those obtained by the use of daylight. 
Then using an en arging lantern, the size of the negative that can 
2 used is limited by the size of the condenser employed, and -there- 
re the great drawback is the expense of the apparatus if en large- 
ents are to be made from anything except a small negative. For 
stening the paper cn the board ladies’ black pins are more satis- 
etory than drawing pins, as they show less upon the print, and 
erefore leave less to be touched up afterwards. With regard to 
nses, he advised a rapid rectilinear rather than a portrait lense, 
cause, the former having greater depth of field, any slight dis- 
rtion in the negative can be corrected by sloping the board carry- 
g the bromide paper, without much loss of sharpness. Mr. Gibson 
en spoke of toning prints, and showed a number of prints toned 

various ways. He considered the hypo-alum process the most 
tisfactory, as there is no trouble with double-toning or with obscur- 
g the shadows; but, after all, he considered untoned bromides the 
ost satisfactory, as toning tends sometimes to reduce and some- 
nes to intensify the print. A soft negative is the best to enlarge 
mM; a weak one can be faked, but a hard one is hopeless. In the 
ttter of exposure, although it might be heresy to say so, he did 
t consider the usual test strip system satisfactory, as lights and 
ades vary in different parts of a picture, and therefore it is often 
ficult to compare densities. He preferred to use a whole sheet. 
3 a developer, he considered metol-hydrokinone the best, but no 
veloper can be satisfactory if used in very cold weather. Finally, 
t. Gibson showed his system of mounting prints temporarily, by 
taching them at each corner with bicycle-tyre cement, which allows 
em to be easily removed from the mount if necessary. 


EDINBURGH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

t the last meeting Professor Baldwin Brown delivered a lecture 
“Composition and Light and Shade in Turner’s ‘Liber Stu- 
rum.’ ” 
The lecturer began by explaining the reasons which led to the 
ection of the subject for the evening’s papers. He had tried to 
d a theme which, without being photographic, would yet have 
ne bearing on the artistic side of the work done by members of 
> society. When visiting the Photographic Salon in London 
ring the autumn, he had asked himself the question: What were 
2 qualities in which the artistic photograph differed from the ordi- 
ry print? and he found that these qualities depended to a con- 
erable extent on manipulation ot light and shade. In the artistic 
otograph the lights and shadows were brought into harmonious 
ations, and an effect of unity was secured; whereas in the ordi- 
ty print, taken just as the subject happened to come, the lights 


and shades were all over the place, and there was no harmony. No 
artist had ever been a greater master in composition in light and 
shade than the great English landscape painter Turner, and in 
none of Turner’s productions was this excellence so marked as in the 
series of plates known as the “Liber Studorium.” Hence the selec- 
tion of the subject as one bearing on practical photographie work. 

An account was then given of the origin and history of the “Liber 
Studiorum,” and of its relation to the so-called “Liber Veritatis,” 
or “Book of Truth,” of the seventeenth-century landscapist Claude. 
Claude’s drawings were little more than memoranda of his pictures, 
and he probably called the collection the “Book of Truth” merely 
because it contained an accurate record of his various completed pic- 
tures; but Turner, who, apart from his art, was a somewhat confused 
thinker, seems to have imagined that Claude intended to represent 
in his drawings the whole truth of nature in her various aspects. 
Turner accordingly girded himself to the task of producing a series 
of plates which should surpass in the representation of natural 
truth all that Claude had accomplished. The task was easy enough, 
for in the first place Turner’s knowledge of nature in all her myriad. 
aspects was infinitely greater than the knowledge possessed by 
Claude; and, in the second plaée, while Claude’s drawings, which had 
been reproduced in slight mezzotints by Richard Earlom, were 
mere sketches, Turner aimed at producing more elaborate and 
finished landscape studies, and invoked for aid on the copper plates 
the best available talent among the engravers of his day. 

The technical character of the “Liber Studorium” was then ex- 
plained, and it was shown that Turner used a combination of etched 
line with mezzotint for the light and shade. Some of the etched 
plates before any light and shade was added were shown on the 
screen, and it was pointed out how masterly was Turner’s use of 
line in order to convey the truth of the skeleton or structure o 
natural objects. His mountain drawing in the etching called “Ben 
Arthur,” and his tree drawing in “Near Blair Athole,” were espe- 
cially noticed. In the slides of a’ number of the completed “ Liber 
Studiorum” plates, which were then thrown on the screen, atten- 
tion was primarily directed to questions of composition and light 
and’ shade, and Turner’s constant use of repetition as a means of 
securing unity and repose was illustrated in many examples. The 
masterly representation of natural truth in the forms of water and 
clouds and trees was also illustrated, and the variety of the aspects 
of nature presented in the work as a whole insisted on. It was 
evidently Turner’s main intention in the work to display nature in 
all her moods, and this was the reason why he was always so anxious 
that the work should be looked at as a whole. Reasons were given 
for dissenting from Ruskin’s view that Turner intended to preach 
in the “Liber” any sermon on the passing away and failure ‘of 
human achievement, and it was found as the plates were passed 
in review that some of the most beautiful were those in which there 
was nothing but pure artistic composition, without any pronounced 
meaning or intention of an intellectual kind. Plates of this kind, 
such as “Hindoo Ablutions,” “Hindoo Devotions,” and “The Bridge 
in the Middle Distance,” were among the most successful in the 
whole collection. 


> 


Royat Photographie Society.—The following is a copy of the 
balloting paper for the election of Judges for the Exhibition, 1904. 
Pictorial section (erase not fewer than thirteen names): J. T. Ashby, 
E.R.P.S.; Harold Baker; Henry W. Bennett, E.R.PS.; W. BR, 
Bland; Waiter L. Colls, F.R.P.S.; J. Page Croft; William Crooke ; 
P. H. Emerson, B.A., M (Cantab), F.R.P.S.; John H. Gash; 
C.-Barrow Keene, #.R.P Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A.; Percy 
Lewis; Llewellyn Morgan, M.D. ; F. J. Mortimer; J. C. 8. Mummery, 
F.R.P.S.; G. A. Storey Gay Wilkinson, F.R.P,S,; 
W. T. Wilkinson, Tech ientific section (erase not fewer 
than seventeen names): Si 5 W. Abney, K.C.B., F.R.P.S.; 
IT. Thorne Baker, F.C.8., F.R.P.S.; T. Bedding, F.R.P.S,; Henry 
W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. ; Thomas: Bolas, F.1.C., F.C,S.; W, E, Brewer- 
ton; James Cadett; St. Lawrence Carson, B.A., B.Sc. ; Douglas 
English, B.A., F.R.P.S.; T. K. Grant; A. Haddon; Ignatz Herbst ; 
G, Lindsay Johnson, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S. ; Chapman Jones, F.1.C.,, 
F.C.S., F.R.P.S.; C. Barrow Keene, F.R.P.S.; E. Sanger Shepherd, 
F.R.P.S. ; John Sterry ; Joseph Wilson Swan, M.A., D.Sc., F.RS,, 
F.R.P.S.; A. A. K. Tallent; F.R.P.S,; E, J. Wall, TARE IS 2 JBL, 
Snowden Ward, F.R.P.8.; Major-General J, Waterhouse, aAG, 
F.R.P.S. ; W. T. Wilkinson; T. E. Freshwater, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S. 
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Commercial & Legal Intelligence 


a 

Senarcut, Lrurrep.—The above-named company has been regis- 
tered with a capital of £20,000 in £1 shares. Object, to adopt an 
agreement with F. W. Speaight and R. N. Speaight for the acquisi- 
tion of the business of photographers, photographic artists, portrait 
and miniature painters, and otherwise, carried on by them at 178, 
Regent Street, W., as F. and R. Speaight, and to carry on the same 
and the business of manufacturers and importers of and dealers in 
photographic materials, chemical, industrial, and other preparations, 
articles, and compounds, etc. No initial public issue. 1a Ne 
Speaight and R. N. Speaight are managing directors, and each may 
retain office while holding £10,000 shares. Ordinary qualification, 
£100. Registered office, 178, Regent Street. 

Av the Westminster Police. Court -on February 1st, William 
Morrison Crouch, 47, a photographer, of Ebury Street, S.W., was 
again before Mr. Horace Smith on remand, charged on a warrant 
with obtaining.money by false pretences from a number of young 
persons who had paid premiums to be taught the profession. Mr. 
William Lewis prosecuted on behalf of the Treasury. The case 
has occupied a considerable time, and the a legations against the 
accused are that he did not adequately teach his business to a number 
of young ladies and gentlemen. By advertising he was brought 
into communication with them or their parents, and in several in- 
stances premiums of £20 were paid, The pupils had little or 
nothing to do; for some time defendant had not a camera on 
his establishment. One young lady said that they played about, 
the greater part of the day, and that defendant sat in his arm-chair 
smoking cigarettes and reading newspapers. He obtained a clerk— 
with a premium of £25—to do the clerica work in connection with 
a photographic employees’ bureau, but the clerk declared that no 
real business was done. The defendant received a few letters, 
enclosing half-a-crown as registration fee. There were no books for 
weeks after the clerk went in, and the defendant never took the 
trouble to dress his shop window, even when he had a considerable 
staff in his employment. Mr. Horace Smith again formally remanded 
the accused prior to committal to the sessions. 

Ar the Sheffield County Court, before his Honour Judge Mansel] 
Jones, on January 29th, Frank Rogers Baker, 42, Daniel Hill, 
Sheffield, trading as the Atlas Advertising Company, claimed from 
H. Howard, High Town Road, Luton, photographer, £2 10s., the 
second year’s rent for an advertising space in a cabinet at Luton. A 
counterclaim was set up by the defendant for damages for breach of 
contract to erect and maintain a properly protected advertising 
cabinet in Luton, for alleged damage caused to photographs, and 
for loss of business by reason of the defective condition of the 
cabinet. The defendant also claimed the return of the sum of 
£2 10s., the total counterclaim being £10. Mr. W. Auty appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. H. W. Lathom (Luton) defended. The 
evidence on behalf of the plaintiff was to the effect that an, order 
was given by the defendant that he would take a space in a show 
case at Luton for the purpose of exhibiting photographs. It was 
alleged that the space was taken for two years, and one year’s rent 
had been paid. A barometer was placed in the case as an attraction, 
but it was admitted that this had not been regularly attended to. 
The defence was that the agreement was not carried out, inasmuch 
as the case was not put in the position indicated, that it was not 
watertight, and that the weather damaging the defendant’s photo- 
graphs, his reputation as a professional photographer was injured. 
The defendant stated that he had an idea that he was signing a 
contract for two years. He did not read the document which he 
was asked to sign; he thought it was an order form. His Honour 
gave a verdict for the defendant on the claim, and for 5s. on the 


counterclaim. 
Ar Bracebridge on January 29th the adjourned inquest was held 
on the body of William James Pacey, printer, 125, High Street. 
Deceased was found dead in his house on Thursday week. Mrs. Alice 
Pacey, widow of the deceased, said her husband had not been work- 
of a printer, since January of last year, when 
to leave. He took a fried fish business in 
Witness had recently lost her father and mother, who 
deceased had been very depressed. Deceased 


ing at his trade, tha 
all the printers had 
February. 
lived with them, and 
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was very fond of photography, and kept the chemicals in a oy 


board in the room where he died. 


On Wednesday of last week th 


thought deceased had gone to the shop, but found after that he hg 


been seen on the Nettleham Road. 
came home at night, nearly 11 o'clock. 
o'clock 


to her remark, “It is 


He looked very bad when } 


He got up about | 


on Thursday morning, but did not touch his breakfast, at 


jn the house reading while she went in the yard, and when she 


back he was stretched out on his chair. Dr. 
brought to him a bottle described. 


very cold,” made no reply. Witness left hi 
Jagger said = 


Tt contained a fairly str 


sclution of cyanide of potassium, and would probably be dilu 


ensely deadly poison. 


stomach, witness found 
cyanide of potassium. 


conceal it before the poison took effect. 


of his being called. Replying to the coroner, 
without signing for. 
hundreds. of people. 
o get abroad. 


The Coroner: Rather 


urther for use in reducing or toning photographs. 
Replying to the coroner, witness said 
was the poison of which Mr. Whitaker Wright died. Examining 
it contained a very copious quantity of 
There were cases on record where a 
iad had time to drink from a bottle and put it in the cupboard 
Witness did not ex 
he fragments of the cup, his suspicion not being aroused at the ti 


It was an 


witness said the pot 


would be in a form which would probany be bought by this m 
There was enough poison in the bottle tok 


a dangerous knowl 


The jury found that deceased had committed suia 


by taking cyanide of potassium while in a state of temporary insami 
A somEwHAT remarkable “scene” took place in Southwark Co 


Court on Monday last, the plaintiff being Helen Ma 


el Hensha 


young lady clerk, and the defendant Florence Neville, also 


young lady clerk, of Newington Causeway. 
plaintiff 


It appeared that 


nad lived with the defendant, and after she left she ent 


an action for the return of a picture or its value which was p 


at 30s. The defendant, 
into court, and thus settled the claim. 
not want the money, 
Addison, K.C., for an 
picture. She stated that it had belonged to 


The 


it up to 
for a loan advanced 
“that I wish to keep 


o the plaintiff. “It 


10s., and secure 


value you have placed upon it. 
somebody who had a very particular fancy, 


and no amount of money would purchase i3. ‘le defendant, y 
carried the picture in a piece cf brown paper 
his Honour, at his request, and said she kept it as secm 
*- not,” she cont i 
he picture.”"—His Honour: No, I don’ 
anybody weuld want to keep that picture—The plaintiff: 

owe her a farthing, your Honour.—Well, are you prepared to pay, 
his invaluable picture ?—The plaintiff: No, bea 
T don’t owe it.—His Honour: Oh, very well then. 
You entered your action in wrong form, and she has accep! ed 
But nobody in the world, ex 


instead of returning the picture, paid 


plaintiff, however, | 


and now she applied to his Honour Ju 
order against the defendant to deliver up 


her mother, now de 


under her arm, ham 


th 


I i 
' 
I can’t help 


would value it at 


pence. It is a rubbishy photograph—a most dismal picture. 
came yeu to leave the picture with her?—The plaintiff: Because 


gave us only half an bour in which to pack 


Honour: You tell me that this picture which 


invaluable, and no money would buy it, and 
to recover it. The action was dismissed. T 
but in the passage the plaintiff and her bre 
picture from the defendant. 


The latter called 


and clear out. 
1arrows your so 
yet you wen't pay 
1e parties left the ¢ 
her “ried to snate 
he aid of the 


up 


sergeant on duty, and he separated them, crdering the plainti 


her brother off the premises. 
rushed to the vehicle, and implored the de 
picture, and accept the 10s. 
off 


pre 
Mr. 


r The defendant was 
with the mysterious but invaluable picture. 


A cab was procured by a lady fri 
who accompanied the defendant, and they bot 


h entered. ‘The plal 
‘endant to give her 


obdurate, and 


Ar the Sunderland Petty Sessions last week, 
presiding, John Stewart Cree was charged with obtaining by 

ences 5s. and a photograph from Sarah Craggs at Southn 
W. W. Moses prosecuted, and said that, although only 


Mr. T. E. Pump! 


charge was preferred against the accused, he could have pref 
at least a dozen of the same kind. The prisoner set himself 
the managing director of a company he called the Anglo-Seat 
Benefit Art Company, and went canvassing for orders; produ 
cards on which his name and address, 16, Suddick Street, | 


printed as manager of this company. 


He pretended to suppl} 


enlarged photograph for a certain figure on a cabinet photog 
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GCHERING'S AciD PYROGALLIC 


PUREST AND BEST. OF WORLD-WIDE FAME. 


SELES SSOOSSSOOS HOSED Shococessooooosorrrrres 


SCHERING’S AMMON. SULPHOCYANIDE “"themica'ruris. 


In original bottles, 10z., 402, and 1 lb. 


GGG 6650999000000 000000 se POSDO® SOSSSHHOSSHOO® 


GCHERING'S POTASSIUM GHLOROPLATINITE a 


GCHERING’S BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM poe ee 


wroiessle AL & M, ZIMMERMANN, 3, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


‘ BEST you can BUY.” 


for photography. 
StoucHToN STREET Works, LEICESTER. 


TAYLOR, TAYLOR: [lopson. Le» ee eae vay 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CWrorks - - - EALING DEAN, LONDON, W.-) 


THE ORIGINAL PATENT-HOLDERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERMANENT (AUTOTYPE) _ wpwarns oF 30 tone 
CARBON TISSUES ‘ é 5 VARIETIES. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD AND FOREMOST EYER SINCE. | 


FO3T FREE ON APPLICATI3N—Complete Price List of Tissues, Transfer Papers, Supports, Actincmeters, Storage 
Boxes, Trial Sets, and all Materials and Apparatus for the Carbon Process. 


PERMANENT (AUTOTYPE) OF THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
CARBON EN LARGEMENTS. EXCELLENCE. 


Produced In all sizes up to 65 inches by 36 inohes, on smooth, matt, rough drawing and etohing papers, 


Trade price list gratis on receipt of business card. 


Thirty-two Prize Medals and Diplomas awarded, including 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1902, and GOLD MEDAL, ST. PETERSBURG, 1903. 


| THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ing lent him, and a deposit paid him. He undertook to deliver 
e enlarged photograph in fourteen days, and kept on collecting 
stalments. But the enlargement was never seen. In fact, he 
rked a grand system of fraud.—Sarah Craggs, No. 1, Broads- 
ath Terrace, Southwick, stated that on September 29th last year 
e prisoner called at her place at Castletown, and stated that he 
presented the Anglo-Scottish Benefit Fine Art Co., of which he 
d previously left her a card which advertised himself as the 
anaging director. He undertook to enlarge for her a photograph 
r 15s., and, believing the company genuine, and the prisoner what 
represented himself to be, she gave him a cabinet photograph 
id paid him a deposit of 3s. The deposit was entered on a card, 
d the receipt signed by the prisoner, wlio said the cabinet would 
returned in three days, and the enlargement in fourteen days. 
1 October 10th and 24th witness paid further instalments of Is. 
ch, and it was entered on the card, but since the last date she 
ver saw him again until the Sunday following Christmas Day, 
1en she met him in Edward Burdis Street. She asked him for the 
otograph, and he said he had sent away for it, and witness would 
t it as soon as he received it. But neither the original photograph, 
e enlarged photograph, nor the money she paid had been delivered. 
Amy Nash, 6, Oswald Terrace, said prisoner called at her house 
September 29th, and, representing himself as in the~ previous 
tness’s cases, she gave him an order and photograph and a deposit. 
e paid several instalments, and eventually paid the whole sum, 
d was promised the enlargement. She, however, never got it.— 
ary Ann Stafford, of Castletown, gave similar evidence.—John 
liott Peace, printer, Stoney Lane, Southwick, spoke to having 
inted, on September 23rd last, 1,000 cards similar to the one left 
Miss Craggs’s place. When he ordered the cards, prisoner ex- 
vined to witness that the “company” was opening out a branch 
Southwick, and he was the managing director. The cards were 
inted and delivered, but witness was never paid for them.— 
spector Cowan, of Southwick, deposed to arresting the prisoner on 
warrant at 1.40 a.m. on Wednesday last. Though prisoner repre- 
ited his address on the cards at 16, Suddick Street, it was really 
, The Terrace. At the address where witness arrested the prisoner, 
found photographs (produced), amongst which was Miss Craggs’s. 
Prisoner pleaded not guilty, and chose to be tried there and then. 
» said there was no fraudulent intention on his part, and he had 
alt fairly with the people. Several photographs were awaiting 
livery, but, unfortunately, Miss Craggs’s was not one, he having 
urned her enlargement because it was not satisfactory. He had 
livered many enlarged photographs.—The Bench found him guilty, 
d, in sentencing him to three months’ imprisonment with hard 
jour, expressed their opinion that it was a most impudent swindle. 
“Sunderland Daily Echo.” 
Ar West Ham Police Court on February 1st, George Sanders, a 
aler in fancy goods, etc., of 80, Victoria Dock Road, was summoned 
fore Mr. A. Gillespie to show cause why an order should not be 
ude for the destruction of a large quantity of obscene pictorial 
stcards, stereoscopic slides, books and writings, found on_ his 
emises. Mr. H. G. Muskett appeared for the Commissioners of 
lice, and Mr. 'T. Griffith Davies represented the defendant. Mr. 
uskett in opening the case said, that acccrding to his own descrip- 
m the defendant carried on “ ” Complaints 


a bazaar of nevelties.’ 
re made to the police as to the nature of the business, and as a 
nsequence, observation was kept on his shop by the pelice. A great 


mber of boys went 


here to purchase pictorial postcards of an 


the windows the witness seized 1,025 pictorial postcards, and he also 
took away 43 books, some of which were in the window; a home 
cyclopedia which had some plates in it, and 30 stereoscopic slides 
as well as some commonly known indecent books. In an upstairs 
room were some so-called comic pictures, and a number of rhymes in 
MSS., which the witness thought were of the filthiest character 
imaginable. Mr. Griffith Davies submitted that some of the book 
were really medical treatises, which might be bought by the general 
public in pursuit of science. Mr. Gillespie : Why should the public 
require these books at all? He is a china dealer, and sells these 
things to anybody. After some further discussion Mr. Gillespie 
said that the question of whether or not things were obscene depended 
on circumstances. In the present case he should hold that the 
postcards, stereoscopic slides, and books and writings were obscene, 
and he would make an order for the destruction of the whole lot. 
Mr. Muskett asked for costs, and his worship made an order for the 
ovayment of £4 4s. cosis. Two other summonses charging defendant 
with exposing 39 indecent pictorial postcards in the shop window 
and 36 in the interior of the shop were then heard, but after some 
egal discussion Mr. Muskett said he would be content to rely. on 
the summons for the exposure in the shop window, and withdraw the 
second summons. Mr. Griffith Davies said the defendant would plead 
guilty to the exposure of the goods with reference to which he 
ointed out, his worship had already adjudicated. The defendant 
1ad to lose his goods and pay £4 4s. costs; that he submitted would 
meet the ends of justice. Mr. Muskett said he could.not agree with 
that suggestion. Many of the postcards were “a hundred per cent. 
* than any he had ever seen before, and he asked his wo ship 
to exercise his power in such a way as to afford a warning to other 
dealers in such goods. Mr. Gillespie said he was not going to inflict 
the full penalty of three months’ hard labour, but he looked upon 
this matter very seriously. The sale of such things was most harmful, 
and here the sale was general and most deliberate. For exposing these 


postcards in the shop window the defendant would go to prison for 
one montk with hard labour. 


Dews and Dotes. 


THE proprietors of the “ Graphic’ have invited the Applied Art 
Section of the Society of Arts to visit their new printing offices in 
Tallis Street, Victoria Embankment, E.C., on Thursday evening, 
February 18, from 8 to 10.30 p.m., when the various processes in the 
production of an illustrated paper will be shown in operation.” As 
the accommodation is limited, not more than 100 cards of invitation 


will be issued. These cards will be issued in order of application to 
members of the society until the number is exhausted. Any member 
who desires a ticket should apply at once. Each ticket will admit 
the bearer and one friend. No one can be admitted without.a 
icket. 
Sr. Louris Exhibition, 1904.—The Commercial, Labour, and Sta- 
istical Department of the Board of Trade has prepared a number of 


a 


wor 


io 


diagrams dealing with various branches of labour and. trade. statistics, 


o be exhibited in 
Exhibition, at St. 


he Social Economy Section of the forthcoming 
Louis. The diagrams (twenty-eight, in all) are 


intended to illustrate the statistics of employment, wages, prices, 
production, consumption, foreign. trade,. shipping, 


railway traffic, 
rade disputes, trade unions, workmen’s co-operative societies, indus- 
rial accidents, and pauperism. . Those interested are invited to view 
the exhibits at the Labour Department, Board of Trade, 43, Parlia- 


ment Street, S.W., on Wednesday or Thursday, between 12 noon 
and 6 p.m. 

Mr. Samvrt P. Jackson, whose death occurred last week at 
Bristol, was an artist of some note. 


ensive character. On December 30 an officer went to the shop and 
ught some of these postcards, with the result that on January 8 


warrant was issued for a search of the premises. When this was 


ecuted on the night o 


January 8th, 750 pos 


umber of other works were seized, and for th 


cards, 43 books, and 
e destruction of these 


He was born on September 12, 


830, his father being an artist and an Associate of the old Water 


Colour Society Mr, Jackson became an Associate of the same society 
in 1852, being the youngest Associate ever elected. His favourite 
subjects were scenes on the Thames, in North Wales, and on the 
Cornish coast. He exhibited on several occasions at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and three of his drawings are in the South Kensington 
Museum. Mr. Jackson, who was of a retiring disposition, had not 
painted since 1900. His tastes were scientific as well as artistic, for 
he was the inventor of an instantaneous shutter which obtained’ a 
silver medal awarded by the Royal Photographic Society. 

Royat Institution.—A general monthly meeting of the members 
of the Reyal Institution was held on Monday afternoon, the 1st 


order was now asked. He (Mr. Muskett) had a good deal of 
perience in matters of this kind, and he must say thas never 
fore had he seen postcards of such a peculiarly offensive character. 
addition to these there were a considerable number of books of 
obscene character, and these indicated that the defendan’ was 
tying on the business of an obscene bookseller. Detective-ser- 
ant Kustace deposed io executing the search warrant. The de- 
dant’s shop on one side was devoted %o the sale of picture post- 
‘ds and books, and on the other side were fancy goods and china, 
t there was no counter. From the interior of the shop and from 


instant, Sir James Crichton-Browne, Treasurer and Vice-President, 
in the chair. Mr. W. B. Bryan, Mr. ©. E. Challis, Mr. A. F. H. 
Dick, Mr. W. Gowland, Sir Charles Hartley, K.C.M.G., Miss Oh 
Jones, Mr. C. EB. Layton, Mr. C. F. Lan-Davis, Mr. H. Loeffler, 
Brigade Surgeon Lieut.-Col. C. W. MacRury, Mr. W. M. Ogilvie, 
Mr. C. G. P.. Pownall, Lady Priestley, Mr. C. F. Rousselet, Mr. R. 
E. Tatham, and Mr. J. Weir. The special thanks of the members 
were returned to Sir Andrew Noble, Bart., Dr. Frank McClean, Mr. 
J. B. Broiin-Morison, J.P., and Lord Greenock for their donations 
to the Fund for the Promotion of Experimental Research at Low 
Temperatures. 

AccorpING to a Paris correspondent some interesting facts came 
to light in the first Court when an action for damages brought by 
the Comte de Leontieff against a cinematograph company was heard. 
The company in question approached Comte de Leontieff, Governor- 
General of the Equatorial Province of Abyssinia, on the subject of 
taking a series of cinematographic views of the Emperor Menelik, 
his Court, military entourage, and of all thé public and private 
phases of Ethiopian life. Comte de Leontieff, with his staff, which 
he had brought from Paris waited, but in vain, as he alleges, for 
the operator which the company had put at his disposal. He further 
alleges that the non-execution of the contract meant a loss to: him. 
of £1,600, without reckoning other benefits if the work had been 
executed. “I have myself been put to considerable expense,” he 
added. “When I arrived at Addis Ababe, I obtained the consent 
of the Emperor Menelik for the complete execution of the work, 
“put in accordatice with the customs of the country I had to offer 
4he Emperor two guns with their accessories and 44,000 cartridges, 
which cost £1,200, and to Ras Makonnen 500 Berdan rifles, as well 
-as 50,000 cartridges, at a cost of £1,000. Comte de Leontieff esti- 
mated that altogether the loss rose to £8,000. After hearing the 
-pleadings the Court agreed in principle to the Governor-General’s 
demand, but reduced his claim to £1,800 

A Correspondent writes: “There can be no doubt that the trend of 
-events is in the direction of making the metric system of weights 
and measures compulsory in this country. Whatever weighty argu- 
ments, and they are many, that can be advanced against the system 
on account of its want of elasticity for daily intercourse of buying and 
selling, and measuring, the fact remains that our chief commercial 
rivals employ it, and our own system does not stand the test of useful- 
ness when placed side by side. The Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society for December Sist last contains an important paper on the 
system by Mr. Alexander Siemens, together with a report on the 
discussion. It is illustrated by tables showing the trade of metrical 
and non-meirical countries for the year 1900. that year marking a 
culminating point in most countries. Mr. Siemens puts forward 
powerful arguments in favour of adopting the metric system, and 
concludes by saying that ‘it is quite certain that the action of Great 
Britain in this matter would immediately be followed by Greater 
Britain, the United States, and Russia, so that international unity 
of weights and measures would become an accomplished fact for 
which James Watt started his agitation 120 years ago.’ If only for 
one cause alone its compulsory adoption would be advantageous in 
photography in avoiding that terrible duplication of figures which 
appears to be a necessity in all photographic formule. It might lead, 
though we scarcely dare hope so much, to a simplification of formule, 
- especially in the direction of mutual comparability.” 

Sriverep-Grass Mrrrors.—The davs of the old mercurial-tin- 
amalgam have gone by, and virtually all mirrors are now made by 
deposition of metallic silver upon glass; indeed, so low down is the 
process svorked that we have seen mirrors of which the glass itself was 
go full of streaks and marks that the mercury process would be 
wwell-nigh impossible upon it. In the earlier days when large areas 
were silvered a prejudice existed in favour of the old method on 
account of the less nearly perfect colour and lustre of the “ chemical 
mirrors,” but all those difficulties have been surmounted, though to 
some extent there are trade secrets governing the use of the process. 
Any variation in the wrong direction in the colour, for example, of 
a 3ft. reflector for a telescope would make an appreciable difference 
of exposure, although in the case of a reversing mirror for process or 
other work such divergence might be ignored, perfection of surface 
in the deposit being the main elements of interest. Still some 


observations by M. Leo Vignon, which appear in the bulletin of the 
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French Chemical Society on this subject are very interesting, He 
observed that very small quantities of copper, such as that present 
distilled water made with a copper retort, have an influence on { 
silvering of glass. The results of his experiments show thas { 
presence of a very small quantity of copper (0.08 milgrm. per li 
facilitates the operation by lowering the temperature at which 
mirror is formed. A higher proportion of copper alters ‘he colg 
of the mirror, and may even prevent its formation. 
Puysrcan Scciety Notes.—At the last meezing in January of { 
society there were two optical papers read containing many poin 
interest to those who make a study of the optical aspects of ph 
graphy, but which are too complex to be capable of brief su 
sation, and a third on the all-pervading subject of radium, which 
special photographic interest. This was by Mr. 8. Skinner, 
though not actually read at the meeting, has been summarised 
the “Chemical News” :—“ It is well known that a photographic D 
by exposure to radium rays is affected in such a way that the pl 
develcps similarly to its development after exposure %o light. 
experiments described in the paper are an attempt to answer | 
question: Are the actions the same? As far as can be seen, 
final results of the actions and developments are the same, and| 
experiments appear to indicate that only slight differences occ 
the early stages. The plates, suitably enclosed, were subjecte 
the rays from varying quantities of radium bromide for varying ti 
and the results showed that the intensity of the developed i 
increased rapidly to a maximum value with increase of expos 
then decreased, first rapidly, and, finally, very slowly, until a 
was reached in which there was practically no dark image forme 
development. It is found that spark images are, at first, oblite 
by radium rays, which do not cause such a great densixy as tha 
the spark images obliterated, and that with prolonged exposure: 
radium rays reverse the spark images.” 


Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addi 
of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed iy 
correspondents, 

[ie ee 
CRISTOID FILMS. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—We see that one of your correspondents, “P. 

Phil;” in the issue of the 22nd ult., is inquiring for a film other 

celluloid impervious to damp and noninflammable. You reply 

the cristoid film is non-inflammable, but not impervious to wi 

May we point out that after development and drying the cs 

film may be easily rendered waterproof by a coating of waterp 

yarnish such as we supply ?—We are, yours faithfully, 
SanpeLt Finms anD PLATES, 
Norwood Junction, London, 8.E., 
January 27th, 1904. 


BARIUM HYPOSULPHITE. 
To the Editors. ‘ 
Gentlemen,—In reply to Mr. Trevor Grant’s query re the solu 
of barium hypo, I beg to state that I have found it to be “ practe 
insoluble.” Having washed a quantity of the precipitated salt 0 
filter, the washings on evaporation yielded but a very slight res 
The matter should be of great interest to all photographers, and J 
looking forward to further information on the subject.—Y ous ¥ 
fully, Pau B. B 
Royal College of Science, St. Stephen’s Green E., Dublin. 
January 26th, 1904. 
FIXATION IN DAYLIGHT. 
To the Editors. q 
Gentlemen,—In your last issue we notice an extract from a Pa 
read before’'an American photographic society, advocating the 4 


. tion of negatives in daylight. 
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yu may remember that, when we introduced our Pocket Dark Lantern Slides.—F. Landscape, river scenery, and marine. G. 
n, last year, we recommended the procdure in question, and Pertraiture and figure studies. H. Architecture. I. Flowers and 
ur demonstrations we usually cause some mild consternation by | still life. J. Animal studies. K. Scientific and examples of colour 
ving developed negatives from the Pocket Dark Room to the | photography. 
g bath in broad daylight. However, prevising that the deve- Special Class for Sussex Schools.—L. Prints (any subject). M. 
r has been thoroughly washed off, there is no danger whatever. Sets of four lantern slides. 
advisable, of course, that there be no undue delay in placing These classes are only open to pupils at present attending day and 
legatives in the fixing solution.—We are yours iruly, boarding schools. Silver and bronze medals and diplomas will be 
The Pocket Photography Co., Ltd., awarded at the discretion of the judges. Entry forms and further 
J. W. Meek. information respecting the Exhibition can be obtained from the 
ie Pocket Photography Co., Limited, General Manag) Aquarium, Brighton.—Thanking you for your 
56, Gracechurch Street, and Talbot Court, London, E.C., kindness in giving notice in your journal of this Exhibition, I am, 
January 28th, 1904. yours faithfully, 
a a : Wirriam J. Harpy, 
COLOUR-VISION. Bey ae aoe Manager. 
To the Editors. ‘ — 
mtlemen,—In his thoughts on colour-vision, your contributor, RESIDU 


tina. Lente,” introduces the subject of “colour-vision in the 
of the doctrine of evolution,” and inquires “at what stage in 
evolution of man was this power developed?” 

ay I be allowed to point out to “Festina Lente” that colour- 
n is developed and utilised by the lower animals at the present 
and more cspecially, perhaps, among insects, as butterflies? 
efore, man alone does not possess this special faculty of colour- 
n. Consequently, it has not been specially evolved as a sense 
ur-perception) with the evolution of man, but already existed 
1g those ancestors from which mankind presumably sprang. 

ere are also geological evidences of the existence of butterflies 
other insects, and also flowers (presumably coloured to attract 
insects, as at the present day), very, very long ago—in fact, 
gical ages before the appearance of prehistoric man upon the 
1. This at once disproves the suggestions of your contributor— 
colour-vision was acquired accidentally in man, and also other of 
andom thoughts.—Yours, etc., Harry QUILTER. 
icester, January 30th, 1904. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Re your remarks as regards saving reidues in last 
week’s Journan, I always have thought that it is advisable and 
profitable even in the smallest business, if we can depend on getting 
our honest dues from the refiner. But this is the crux. There seems 
no possibility of knowing anything about it, and yet, one would 
think dried sulphide, for instance, would contain an assured quantity 
of metallic silver. My personal experience with refiners has been 
various and not always satisfactory. If one sends, as I did last year, 
over a pound of dried sulphide of silver to be melted, and then to 
receive 5s. 4d. for it, less the fee for melting, the game is not worth 
the candle. In spite of the editorial “placets” so often given to 
grumblers over unsatisfactory returns of refiners, I place very little 
confidence in. them, and in future intend to buy a crucible and melt 
my own residue by way of testing the thing. From my various 
invoices obtained from refiners, and from my own notes thereon con- 
cerning quantities sent, I find that the average of my sulphide parcels 
ig about 1 in 5, that is, loz. of silver contained in 5oz. of dried sul- 
phide free from foreign matter. If one could always get this it would 


OVER-PRODUCTIVENESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. pay, as a pound of sulphide would then with silver at, say, 2s. 2d. per 
To the Editors. oz. produce about 7s. I am extremely doubtful whether ashes of 


ntlemen,—I heartily agree with Mr. J. Page Croft, in what he silver paper are worth saving. My record of this is that 290z. ashes of 
concerning the future possibilities of old negatives. Indeed, he | p.Q.P. and C.C. contained .550 silver, valued at 1s. 3d. Perhaps the 
remember seeing, in a contemporary, a recent article of mine est way would be to fix out the scraps and reduce the silver from the 
ing the saving of all rejected negatives and prints, with a view hypo. I do not think it would be so expensive as paying for melt- 
eir examination by the light of a better cultivated judgment, in ing the ashes. I may say that a pound of liver of sulphur, which 
'to come. He is mistaken in thinking that I ever advised a costs 9d., should be ample to reduce the fixing baths of a small 


val Chea of past ee it 5 only, half jestingly, advocated usiness for 4 year, and should easily produce 20 to 30 oz. e sulphide. 
course in the case of a medalled picture, after one print of un- —Yours fai 4 THELLO. 
sed permanency has been hee ; ; Pobre ist, 160d. 
m sorry to trespass on your valuable space any further, but as 
winter has unfortunately made nonsense of a sentence in my THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
to Mr. Spackman, you will, no doubt, be kind enough to repeat To the Editors. 
mce I already have had several inquiries concerning it. The Gentlemen,—I read with great pleasure the item, “How to adopt 
graph should run as follows: —“TIt is precisely the fact that the metric system,” you reproduced from the “ World’s Work.” This 
ro prints obtained from the same negative, if controlled and manu- | yew way is. very interesting indeed, and it is of not much use to 
ed as delights the heart of the pictorialist, can be exactly alike, dispute Hine rough figures of 550 and 450 millions of people. ‘The 
n forms one of the strongest arguments against duplication.”— larger figures may include a few hundred millions from India and 
, gentlemen, yours very truly, A. Locwerz. Aegean, which have no idea of metre or pound; but figures tell, and 
Brook Street, Kennington, S.E. as China will probably be English some time or other, we may as 
january 29th, 1904. well add 400 millions to the 550 above mentioned. However this 
Se may be, I do not hear of the 450 millions (minority of some account) 
EXHIBITION AT BRIGHTON. complaining of the actual state of things. On the other hand, I 
To the Editors. read of the difficulties the English experience sometimes, and, more 
ntlemen,—I should be glad if you could announce the forth- | and more, in their transactions with foreign countries, just on ac- 
ng Photographic and Bioscopic Exhibition to be held at the count of the measures and weights as used by them. It is true, the 
iton Aquarium, March 9th to 26th inclusive, under the con- English will be saved, so it is said, a terrific and useless (why?) 
of the Corporation. sacrifice, but the ‘ Worid’s Work” forgets to give a valuable reason 
is proposed to let spaces for the erection of stands for the why this terrific and useless (certainly) sacrifice should be imposed 
esale trade to enable firms to introduce their new specialities on. ‘the poor 450 millions of people. So far as I am aware, I have 
he coming season; also competitions, particulars of which are not seen any complaints arising among these 450 millions, and any 
llows : — wants to go to the English sytem of inches, yards, pounds, ounces, 
mpetitions.—Open Classes.—A. Landscape, river scenery, and drams troy, etc., etc., etc. I have, however, heard of a very few 
ve. DB. Portraiture and figure studies. C. Architecture. D. millions of people in the United States of America (75, I think) 


ers, still life. HE. Animal studies. asking for the metre and kilo system, as they already have for their 
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money transactions. I know of a much better way out of the diffi- 
culty, and all will save this terrific and useless sacrifice. Let the 
paltry 450 million people dabble in their mistaken metre and centi- 
metre, and the 550 millions keep aloft with the very shortly uni- 
versal inch measure. The power is reserved, so the “ World’s Work” 


says, to English inch length unit, while the centimetre is doomed 


to obliviousness. Let us wait with patience, with very much patience, 
and maybe our great-grandcudren may see it or, maybe the reverse, 
much sooner.—Yours very truly, 
A. Lnvy. 
Asniéres, Seine. 
February 1st, 1904. 


MESSRS. WELLINGTON AND WARD’S PICTORIAL ADVER- 


TISEMENTS. 

To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—As many of cur friends have written us asking the 
meaning of our new pictorial advertisements for 1904, we should 


be much obliged 


designs for your personal satis 
with pleasure :— 


if you could devote a small space to an explanation. 
The plot is as follows, and if 


you would like to have the original 
action we will send them up to you 


Lame Lancelot, being unable, by reason of his affliction, to see 
the world for himself, the Art of Photography brings it to him. 


He is so far carried away by t 


he realistic presentiments in the book 


of photographs which the Genius of Photography hands to him in the 


first scene that he 
ferent scenes brought be 
transport him thither ; 

brought faithfully 
and celebrities of a 
meets them personally. 
all the world knows the 


crown 


fancies he personally is taking part in 
ore him. 
he contents of galleries and museums are 
to him. It brings crowned heads, politicians, 
1 kinds to him so realistically that he thinks he 
It was by the means of photograp 


he dif- 
Pictures of Arctic lands seem to 


hy that 
of Suitapharnes. 


The Mermaid refers, of course, to the more prosaic inhabitants of 
the sea. Photography also brings before us the minutest details of 
certain geniuses, such as botany, etc. 

The X-ray discovery of the pebbly heart brings in (an exaggerated 
fancy, of course) an important branch of photography, and paves 
the way rather prettily to the last scene, where Lancelot falls in 
love with the photographic image of his fate. 

And so, though Lancelot could not go out into the world to gain 
his experiences, photography brings it to him. 

It is an extravaganza, of course, and so the “long bow” can be 
drawn with discretion, and we must see only from a photographic 
point of view.—We are, yours faithfully, 

Wellington and Ward, 
H. W. Hatz, Manager. 


5} 


Elstree, Herts, January 25th, 1904. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. H. O. Klein’s statements are of such a character 
that we are afraid we cannot allow him to rest “fully satisfied,” and 
we shall be glad of your permission to again point out some of his 
inconsistencies. 

In his letter in your issue of January 15th, Mr. Klein specifically 
stated, “every operator whom I have had the pleasure to teach the 


use of these preparations for trichromatic work, and every teacher 


of collodion emulsion, both here and abroad, with the exception of 
the lecturers, will confirm my statement, that sensitiser C produces 


practically the same speed as A sensitiser.” On our demons‘rating 


that with are light reflected from white blotting paper the ratio of 
A to ©, even when at its maximum speed after several weeks ma- 
turing, was not the same, but as 5 to 9, Mr. Klein actually has the 
effrontery to say that “this practically confirms my ratio of 1 to 2,” 
and to add that “this corresponds with the tests made to incandes- 
cent gas light exactly as I anticipated.” But his tests were not 
made to incandescent gas light, but to incandescent electric light, 
according to the type-written statement sent to us with the tests, 
and they did not prove the C to be only half the speed of the A, 
but about eight times faster! 


Then, again, Mr. Klein stated .in his first letter that the relative 


exposure in three-colour work for the red printer (A) to be 0.5, and 
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for the blue printer (C) 14 or 2, that is a ratio of 1 to 3 or 4, I 
his second letter he says, “my ratio is 1 to 14 or 2”! Wee canng 
see what advantage Mr. Klein hopes to gain by these puerile per 
versions, for any one interested is certain to read the correspondeng 


carefully, and at once detect the discrepancies. 3 

Mr. Klein states that he is “an absolutely independent work 
who has no more interest in tke subject than any other person, 
Now, since we expressly suppressed any reference to Mr, Klej 
financial interest in emulsion, this remark js uncalled for, and, m 
over, is not true, in the usual acceptation of the words. For sureh 
anyone in paid employment, we believe, almost exclusively deyot 
o preparing collodion emulsion and demonstrating its working, ¢ 
rot by any stretch of imagination be said to be disinterested. 
It would appear to be beyond our ability to overcome Mr. Kei 
peculiar “difficulty to understand why we used the light we did 
However, we will try and put it simply once more. We wanted 
ight that was fairly constant, and that would give a continu 
Then we ascertained the 


spectrum. 


be quite fair. 


the various plates tested in order that they might receive an e 
sure to the spectrum relatively corresponding, so that the comp 
son of colour sensitiveness, which was our ultimate object, wo 


speed values to this light | 


8 


Further, incandescent gas light happens to be the very light 
commended by the inventor in the pamphlet issued by the mak 


of the spectrum camera we used, this 
Mr. Klein is employed.—Yours faithfu 


London County Council School of Pho 


6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


February 1st, 1904. 


firm being the one with wha 
ly, i 
A. J. Newton, 
A. J. Bunt 
o-Engraving and Lithography 


PHOSPHORESCENCE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES, 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Although this phenomenon may be new to M 
Vaughton, it certainly cannot be to many of your readers, wh 
once used our old friend pyro-soda, nor is it new in photographi 
literature. Dr. Eder pointed out the occurrence of this in “Phot 
Corresp.,” 1887, p. 154, Lenard and Wolff described “ Luminescen 
der Pyrogallussiure,” “ Wiedemann’s Annalen” 1888 p. 918 ; 
Dr. Neuhauss, “Phot. Rundschau,” 1895, pp. 285, 316, als 
described it, and said that not only the plate, but the alum batha 
well became luminescent, and that the precipitation of alumina w 
the cause, but that it also occurred when citric acid was mixed will 
pyro-soda developer. Precht, “Phot. Rund.,” 1895, p. 321, cm 
firmed this observation, and showed further that the phosphorescene 
was entirely independent of the presence of the gelatine plate, f 
if dilute pyro-soda developer be mixed in a test tube with an equ 
quantity of 2 per cent. solution of citric acid the tube lights 
and may even remain so for a minute. Von Helheim, “Pho 
Archiy.,” July, 1896, records a series of résearches on the subje 
and found that a plate treated with pyro-soda containing about 
per cent. of formaline was fogged and laid unfixed on the dark- 
bench, when as soon as it was surface-dry it became phosphorescel 
first at the edges and gradually all over, and was so strong as 10] 
visible even with the lamp alight. 
As the deyeloper in the dish did not show any light, Von Hell 
concluded that it was due to the absorption of the liquid by i 
gelatine, and added an equal quantity of alcohol to the developer! 
the bottle, and at once the whole became strongly phosphorescell 
His explanation was that the whole of the sodium carbonate ¥ 
precipitated by the alcohol. Lenard and Wolff (loc, cit.) obtatme 
phosphorescence by merely adding freshly prepared pyro solution 
a saturated solution of alum, and stated that “the alumina is pl 
pitated, and on the surfaces thus formed the pyrogallic acid 1 
condensed, and at the same time also oxygen, and by this conden 
tion the oxidation fayoured the phosphorescence.” Precht’s & 
ment with pyro-soda and citric acid further proves that the gelab 
plate is not an essential, and another experiment by Neuhaus, 
which he used glass coated with plain gelatine, and obtained pho 
phorescence, proves that the silver salts are not necessary. No 


as Von Helheim had exposed his plate in the camera and yet 8 
5 
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osphorescence, it would seem that Mr. Vaughton’s statement that they are much worse than useless, and should be omitted. We may 
posure to white light destroys this peculiar property requires confidently look for great improvement in shutters, for exact timing 
ification or confirmation.—Y ours faithfully, KH, J. Watt. is of most importance in the shortest exposures, since objects in motion 
January 50th, 1904. commonly require all the exposure their velocity permits. Progress 
—_—— in this direction is rather difficult, however, and must not be ex- 
DIAPHRAGM: AND SHUTTER SCALES. pected much in advance of an intelligent and appreciative demand for 
To the Editors. it.—Yours very truly, Josrpn A. Roaers. 
Gentlemen,—I enclose herewith a diagram illustrating an arrange- 556, Chapel Street, New I Taven, Conn., U.S.A. 
nt of iris diaphragm and spring shutter scales devised for my own January 16th, 1904. 


», which, after a considerable period of trial, I feel justified in 
commending unreservedly to others. Although this system is a 
ictly decimal one, it is also approximately binary. 

[he area-ratio, A, for any lens and diaphragm, circular, polygonal, Answers to Correspondents 

iptical, or otherwise, may be defined as the number of times the ° 
ective area of the diaphragm is contained in the area of a circle 
lose diameter is the equivalent focal distance of the lens. As shown 
the diagram, the two scales include values of the area-ratio from 
1 to A-5000 (F. 1 to F. 70.7 for equivalent circular diaphragms), 
1 times of exposure from one second to one-thousandth of a second. 
rt any given lens, according to its capacity, the available portion 
these scales miay be utilised. A greater range will seldom be 
sired, but the system is capable of indefinite extension. vey : : s 
[he dots attached to numerals in the diagram represent cyphers, *4* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprtors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. (Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


ether on the right-hand side of a significant digit, or (above the affairs should be addressed to Mussrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
imal point) on the left-hand side; e.g., 2., 2: and 2: | signify 24, Wellington-strect, Strand, London, W.C. 

pectively 20, 200, and 2,000; .2, :2, and :2 are .2, .02 and .002. *,* Hor the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
e digit suffices, therefore, to mark any division, however great GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
small its value may be. Dashes may be used instead of dots, if undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
ferred ; they are rather more conspicuous, but occupy a little more 1s, 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
ce. If the quality of an instrument is such as to warrant further unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


nement, all spaces between digits 1 and 2, and between 5 and 1, 
y be subdivided into five parts, and all spaces between 2 and 5 inta Ss ree a 

parts—the latter with dividing lines alternately long and short. PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

Yirections for making rigorously correct use of these complimentary | F. Preece, 244, Commercial Street, Hereford. Photograph of Organ,{and Photo 


. : nee 8 s graph of Interior of St. James’ Church, Hereford. 

wine scales wouldibe superfluous, but in many photographic pene ‘A. Watkins, Imperial Mills, Hereford. Photograph of a Political Post Card. 

1s 1b may be assumed that the position of any numeral upon either | J, Jarrett, High Street, Keynsham, Somerset. Zvwvo Photographs of Landscape 
le corresponds to an exposure twice as great, and any position Scene, Humpty Dumps, Keynsham. 


F 2 J. W. Lockw 3, Wkarfedale Place, Wood se Rid Leeds. Photograph 
roximately midway between numerals to an exposure one-and-one- : iy Hoc ood) Roi pe Cup. eo eg uos auccds HE aD 


f times as great, as that corresponding to the next larger numeral | R. Uspley, 35, Liverpool Road, Eccles, near Manchester. Photograph of Monton 
pon the diaphragm scale, or the next smaller if upon the shutter Bridge, Monton Green, near Manchester. 


| tava ‘ 6 é Rf J. Bates, 113. North Montrose Street, Glasgow. Mive Photographs of Bands: The 
©. or any three consecutive numerals this assumption is correct Royal Horse Guards (Blue), Coldstream Guards, Gordon Highlanders, Scots 
Guards, wnd the Royal Marine Light Infantry. 


F. W. Beilby, 1164, Parade, Leamington Spa. J'wo Photographs of the Swans at 


Diaphragm and Shutter Scales. 


| | j j Weymouth. 

i x O 1] K ° ate =9 z E. Charleton, Newbridge, County Kildare, Ireland. Photograph of Drummer and 
Ao .“ ; oy i= oll 20 acl pull Drum Horse, 11th Hussars. 
Seconds. J. Hudson, 60, Loampit Hill, Lewisham, London. Photograph of Craig Goch Dam 
Rhayader. 
A J. C. H. Balmain, 69, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh. Four Photographs of Mark 
5: 2: le: 5: OF Te 5: 2Q- 1e 5 2 1 Sheridan in “ Cinderella,” at the Royal, Edinbu rgh. é 
| | | | | | I | I | | | 


OpERATOR.—Not necessary. 
Wo instances, and is erroneous in the third case only as five exceeds 
t—a difference which. may frequently be disregarded. It is, io 
the least, likely to be long before the ordinary mechanism of 
phragms and shutters is such as to insure a much greater degree 
precision. Starting, therefore, from any pair of positions on the 
scales for which the exposure is known to be correct, if the dia- 
agm opening be diminished by one or more divisions of its scale, 
rly the same exposure will be given by retarding the shutter an 
al number of divisions, and vice-ver It will be remarked that 


R. E. Cowan.—Glasgow is the only address we know. We do not 
answer questions through the post. * 

ConourrD Lanrern Suipus.—C. J. Kine asks: “Where he can have 
lantern slides coloured by hand?” In reply : Wilkinson, Holme- 
side, Sunderland. See his advertisement in the JouRNAL. 

Contopio-Catorme Paper.—‘S. E.” says: “I shall be greatly 
obliged. if you will inform me if you think that self-toning 
Matt C.C. paper is as reliable in keeping qualities as any 


- ; SU ein 
scale divisions of this system correspond to the denominations ordinary C.C.7” In reply: We should say so. , : 
ch have been adopted, for analogous reasons, in sets of metric Sunsrratua Wanren.—I. Keyrurt asks: “Could you kindly give 
shts. sne a formula for a substratum, to apply to celluloid for gelatine 
ime and effective diaphragm-arca are co-ordinate factors of ex- emulsion?” Tn reply: We should advise you to try a thin 
we, and should be expressed in terms which are readily inter- solution of plain gelatine. That wil possibly answer your 
igeable, but ihe utility of this sufficiently obyious principle does IEA Teste 
appear to be generally recognised. Upon one of the best shutters | Sauarres.—< Hans” says:.“TI should be glad if you tell me what 
offered for. sale, four consecutive divisions (not at either end is about the salary paid to or amount of commission to out- 
he scale) are marked 1/10 sec., 1/25 sec., 1/75, sec., and 1/100 sec. door operators in the view trade?” In. yeply : All wili depend 
successive ratios of difference are here 2-1/2, 3, and Tethys ARs upon the skill and artistie ability of the operator. Such 
perhaps be said that shutters are seldom so .well made as to questions as this it is impossible to answer. 
ify any great pretension to accuracy in their performance. Pro- Copyricur Qurry.—< CopyricHut ” says: “T have a number of en- 
y that view of the subject is not altogether groundless, but if the gravings, book illustrations, published between the years 1800’ 
erals attached to scales are not at least approximately truthful and 1880. Can I copy these and sell the photos without fear 


120 


Borrine Sm. -- “Vuican” says: “In the’ “British Journal 


Lens Anerp.—‘ Wipr Angin” says: “I should be obliged if you 


of infringing copyright?” In reply: You will have to ascer- 
tain if there is ary existing copyright in the engravings, and 
there is little question that there may be in some of them. 
Those in which there is no copyright you can, of course, re- 
produce without hindrance. 


Srupio Query.— Srup10” says: “TI am building a new studio, 24ft. 


g, 12ft. wide, and 12ft. to ridge of roof. Will you tell 
me what length of skylight and side-light; also, how much 
should be covered in at end of sitter for best results?” In 
reply: For a studio of this length and width we should sug- 
gest that 4ft. 6in. or 5ft. at each end be covered in, and the 
rest be glass. Then you will have the opportunity of placing 
the sitter at either end as occasion may require. 


long 


Ozcryey.—* P.” asks: “Will you kindly say if you consider the 


Ozotype a good practical working process for professional. use? 
Is it easily learned, and are results permanent? Does it com- 
pare favourably in these and in general respects with the 
regular carbon process?” In reply: The Ozotype process is 
easy to learn, and the results are permanent. It is very 
much a matter of taste as to whether the results compare 
favourably with the ordiaary carbon precess. We should re- 
commend you to get a small supply of the necessary materials 
and form your opinicn on. the results you obtain. 


Almanac,” on page 773, is an article on bolting silk to be used 
when making enlargements. Having many to make up to 
23 x 17, I thought I would like to try the effect of the silk, 
but I am unable to procure it. I write to ask if you coul 
inform me where I could get it; also the price?” In reply: 
Bolting silk is used by millers, and may be had of those who 
supply them with sieves and sifting appliances. Probably 
some miller in your neighbourhood would let you have wha 
you reqrire. We have no idea of the price. 


will state the difference in distortion, if any, between a seven- 
inch rapid Rectilinear half-p!ate lens used on a half-plate, and 
a seven-inch wide-angle Ross Zeiss whole-plate lens used on a 
half-plate. I am desirous of information as to whether these 
two lenses both used on a half-plate would give similar dis- 
tortion, and, if not, what the difference is?” In reply: With 
either lens there will be no distortion. As they are of the 
same focal length, the angle included by each will be the same 
when the lenses are used for the half-plate size. 


Cotiop10-Bromipr.—M. I. Durvy says: “I should estimate a favour 


if you kindly inform me im what numbers of the Britis 
JouRNAL or what Almanacs the articles on the making and the 
manipulations of the collodio-bromide emulsion appeared, 
as I should be glad to order those books?” In reply: Formula 
for collodio-bromide emulsions are given on pages 1068-70 of 
the “Almanac.” ‘The back numbers of the JouRNAL in which 
articles on the subject appeared are now out of print. We 
should advise you to get Abney’s book, “Photography with 
Emulsions.” That will give you a good deal of information on 
the subject. We do not reply to correspondents by post. 


Srupio Query.—H. Corzins writes: “ I am about building a studio. 


The ground is only 16ft. long, if built to get a direct north 
light, which I intend to do. I should like your advice on the 
following studio: 16ft. long, 10ft. wide, 8ft. high (to eaves), 
12ft. high from floor to top of studio. I intend having glass 
on the whole of the roof on the north side, and glass full length 
of eaves, having about 1ft. 6in. blocked above the floor. What 
I am in doubt about is, how much should be blocked, and 
should the glass run right to the end of studio where the sitters 
will sit, or should a little be blocked? Have enclosed a sketch 
showing what I mean.” In reply: The sketch shows a very 
good design, but the studio will be short for professional work, 
We should advise you to block out about 4ft., or 4ft. 6in., both 
top and side, at the sitters’ end. 


Sanary.—* Samout” says: “I shall esteem it a favour if you would 


let me know what wage I could draw as (1) operator, (2) 
operator and retoucher, (3) assistant operator and retoucher, 
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Srvor.—Trovusiep says: “I have bought a Sinop outfit, whi 


*" We are again obliged, through exceptional pressure on 
space, to hold over many reviews, notices of new apparatus, als) 
to correspondents, and several articles, including one on “ 
Elimination of Hypo by Means of Barium Chloride.” ; 


0 the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are ins 
ubsolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
she text portion of the paper. 
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taking the samples herewith as my average work? Of cours 
you must overlook any slight defects which could be obliterat; 
by finishing off (or spotting) the mounted print. The p i 
enclosed have been done on “the spur of the moment,” ag 
were, and haye not had the attention which “ specimens” jn {] 
true sense of the word should have; as they are chiefly intends 
to show pose, I think they will serve your purpose.” 
reply: The work, on the whole, is moderately good, but y 
are unable to say what salary you can command, as we ‘Al 


know what is usually paid for this class of work, bu probal 
about £2 a week in London, and less in the country. 


Recovery oF Dusr.—‘15 x 12” says:* “I should be glad if y 


would advise me in the following maiter. Some few ma 
ago, a lady and gent called in my place and brought ti 
cabinet photographs, from which they ordered some Chri 
mas cards, and 15 x 12 bromide enlargement off one. i 

not ask for a deposit, as I thought they were all right, 4 
more so, as a week after they called and paid for the Christ 

cards, and asked me to try to get the enlargement through: 

Christmas. ‘This I did not definitely promise, as I was ve 
busy; but I did get it through, six days before Christmas, 
only being ordered ten days prior to this. I wrote to say 
was ready, but received no reply. I saw the gent. a few da 
later, and the said he would call for it the next day, and, as 
had had it in my window, he had seen it, and said) it y 
splendid. However, he has not been for it, and I have writ 
him again, but with no effect. Can I take any steps to com 
him to have it, or what should you advise?” In reply: 
should say that the best way will be to send the picture 
and if it is not paid for sue for the money in the County Co 
We don’t see what else can be done. 


claimed to do good collotype work, and at present (after spt 
ing about two dozen plates) in my hands is useless. Kin 
say (1) have you seen any work done by that process, and) 
yow consider it possible to turn out good collotype post-ca 
with that outfit? (2) Where can I get a good book on cal 
type work? (3) Who supplies machinery and necessary got 
for collotype work? (4) What are photo mechanical proc 
plates used for? What particular part do they take, and wi 
advantage have they over the ordinary? (5) I think of deali 
in photographic materials, chemicals, etc. Kindly say “ 
I can get a schedule of poisons, etc., so that I can know what 
can and what I cannot sell without running in danger q 
the Pharmaceutical Society?” In reply: (1) Yes; certa 
(2) “ Practical Collotype,” by A. W. Fithian. It may be h 
through any of the dealers, (3) Messrs. Penrose and Co., Ke 
vingdon Road, E.C. (4) The plates are made specially to 
extra density and clearer shadows than are yielded by m 
rapid plates. (5) The schedule of poisons will be found 
page 1002 of the “ Almanac.” 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


rofessor 
bbe, 


Ii will be welcome news to the optician, 
students of the microscope, and many 


ho are merely interested in the social development of the 
wn of Jena, to learn that a collection of the treatises and 
Idresses by Professor Abbe is in course of preparation. 
he idea was conceived by Dr. S. Czapski some years ago, 
ij although a beginning was then made by him, the 
ressure of other duties prevented further progress until 
le co-operation of some of the younger members of the 


entific staff 


he first volume has just been published. 


of the Carl Zeiss Works was obtained. 


It contains a 


lection of twenty-two papers relating to the theory of 


lé microscope. 


Typographically the volume is worthy 


the text. A portrait of the author constitutes the frontis- 


iece. 


Of these twenty-two papers no less than nine 


peared originally in the Journal of the Royal Micro- 
Opical Society. It is characteristic of Professor Abbe’s 
ientific cosmopolitanism that these papers were written in 
nglish for an English scientific society, and that it has 
sen necessary to translate them into German for the 


Irpose of this publication. 


We venture to make the 


iggestion, that the Royal Microscopical Society should 
iain permission to translate the German papers, and 
wblish for the benefit of English students of the micro- 
ope the whole collection contained in’ this volume. It 
ould be a worthy recognitioin of the valuable work 


rofessor Abbe has done in this branch of optics. 


The 


sympathetic remark, in the preface, by Dr. Czapski, that 
the collection has been made without the knowledge of the 
author during his recent illness, will find a warm response 
in the heart of everyone to whom the name of Abbe is 
familiar, and we trust the time may not be far distant 
when he will again enjoy his old capacity for scientific 
work. 


% * * 
Celestial It will be remembered that about fifteen 
Photography. years ago an international congress met. 


at Paris, under the presidency of Admiral Mouchez, to. 
consider the practicability of obtaining by photography a. 
survey of the entire surface of heavens. It was a 
stupendous undertaking, but it was decided upon, and the 
necessary conditions were arranged. Plates of uniform 
size were to be exposed on different sections of the sky 
by various observatories all over the world, and the work 
must now be approaching completion. But those who 
might think that the enterprise has been too long in pro- 
gress have very little idea of the difficulties involved. The 
weather of 1903 has been a stumbling-block to the astro- 
nomers of Britain, as it has proved to be to nearly all 
the other subjects of His Majesty. It seems hardly 
credible that out of a possible two thousand hours or 
thereabouts, only fifty-two were suitable last year for 
celestial photography. Possibly users of the camera for 
its more ordinary work who consider that they have ample 
grounds for abusing the weather, will feel that the astro- 
nomers have still better reason to grumble. In regarding 
these figures it must be remembered that moonlight nights 
as well as clouded ones are barred for photographs of 
the stars. It is for this reason that we place the possible 
number of hours as low as two thousand. This photo- 
graphic charting of the heavens is the grandest astro- 
nomical scheme which has ever been undertaken, and it. 
aims at securing an accurate map containing two million 
of the brightest orbs. This is not much more than one 
per cent. of the stars which possibly could be photographed 
by extremely long exposures, exposures which would 
secure images of those distant bodies which the eye has 
never seen, even when aided by the most powerful telescope. 
But the two million will be sufficient to afford direction 
posts which will, it is believed, help in the solution of 
many abstruse problems. One of these. relates to the 
journey of our solar system through spaceé.. It is known 
that our sun, with its system of planets, is rapidly moving 
among the stars at a rate of several miles per second; 
but this is all which is at present vouchsafed to us. We 
have no idea as to whence we have come, or as to 
whither we are bound, and we can never know except by 
such information as a true chart of the universe may be 
able to afford. In the making of this chart the chief obser- 


vatories of the world are taking part, but it could not 
be done without the potent aid of the photographic plate. 


* * * 


A New Colour When the prophet Jeremiah asked “ Can | 
Scheme. the Ethiopian change his skin?” he no | 
doubt thought that he had hit upon an unanswerable 
conundrum; and he little thought that in the twentieth | 
century a man would be so bold as to dare to answer it 

in the affirmative. The man is a certain Dr. J. W. Hill, | 
of Indiana, and he proposes to prevent infants born of 
negro parents from reverting to the old condition of 
hings, so far as their skins are concerned. And it is all 
o be done, just as you would develop a photograph, by 
red light. We know that red light has proved valuable 
in the treatment of small-pox; but surely a more curious 
use for dark:room illumination was never thought of than 
hat to be presently adopted by Dr. Hill. First we learn 
“that an expectant negro mother has consented to act 
as patient.” It has been written that those persons who 
expect nothing are especially blessed in not being liable 
to disappointment, and we sincerely hope that this negro 
lady does not expect too much from this experiment. She 
1s to remain in a room furnished in red, lighted by red, 
and will be ministered to by physicians and nurses dressed 
in red. We should have thought, in our sweet photo- 
graphic simplicity, that red light would have been suffi- 
cient without all this dressing-up, but the Indiana doctor 
evidently wants to do the thing thoroughly. He is going 
to pull the leg of Jeremiah or he will know the- reason 
why. His theory seems to rest upon the assumption that 
the negro’s skin in particularly sensitive, more sensitive, 
he asserts, than that of any other human being. And that 
for this reason Nature has provided it with a pigment 
which will enable its owner to withstand the intense heat 
of the sun in those portions of the world from which the 
negro race originally sprang. Now a negro child is 
generally born white—again we quote from Dr. Hill; we 
do not assert this of our own knowledge—and it turns 
darker under the action of sunlight. Dr. Hill, in fact, 
seems to believe that the negro skin is like an unexposed 
chloride of silver surface—keep it under red light, and 
it will not turn black. It is not stated how long the baby 
is to be kept under this protection, but we might suggest 
that before it is allowed to make acquaintance with the 
unfiltered light of day, it might, as a precautionary 
measure, be dipped into a bath of strong hypo. We do 
not know whether this valuable suggestion has occurred 
to Dr. Hill, but we present him with the idea. His 
experiment is a most interesting one, but we might venture 
to remark that negro women have been known to give 
birth to white children before now, without any hel 

from ruby light. x a 


fy x” * 


The Theory of Such is the title under which Dr. Li - 
EUCROEr ApH IC Cramer gives in the “ Ditieeatune 

. Mitteilungen” a resumé of his rk 

; [ wor 

upon the subject since the close of 1902. He thinks it 
is established that the alteration of the silver haloids b 
exposure to light is not of a simple nature. One, 
chloro-bromide, and unripened bromide plates may be 
physically developed after fixing, even if the exposure is 
normal, as for ordinary development. But if such plates 
are treated with solvents of silver, after fixing, they can 
no longer be developed, which is proof that. traces of 
silver must remain in the film. These traces of silver 
entitle us to infer that exposure causes a chemical change 
Extra rapid plates differ. They require much longer 
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exposure for physical development, from which Dr. Liippo- 


a 


Cramer infers that exposure causes molecular change at g 
earlier stage than liberation of bromine. The high sci 
tiveness of bromide of silver depends upon ripening 
wherein lies its greater usefulness. Chloride change 
quicker visually by exposure, and it is more susceptible 
development, if ripening be excluded. Digestion and add 
tion of silver solvents produce exceptional sensitivenesg jj 
bromide, but although chloride acquires increased seng; 
tiveness in ripening, fog is produced at an early stage 
and satisfactory results are no longer obtainable. h 
microscope reveals that fog may be assigned to isolate 
particles, and that every sensitive particle of silver bromid 
does not contain a minimal nucleus of reduction. Som 
far-reaching experiments by the author with mereuri 
iodide emulsion point to the fact that the colloidal mediuy 
also plays a part, and it cannot be denied that modifica 
tions occur in the ripening process. The difference betwee 
collodion and gelatine emulsion was for a long tim 
ascribed to the sensitising action of the latter medium, bu 
experiments have shown such is not the case. It is pr 
bable that the process of ripening does not proceed in aled 
hol as it does in aqueous solutions of gelatine. Solarisation 
still remains unexplained. Abney’s theory of oxidatio 
was accepted for many years, but the fact that’ solarisatio 
takes place in the absence of oxygen, and that the sub 
stance of the solarised image differs from the norma 
quantitatively, instead of qualitatively, deprives the theom 
of any foundation. An hypothesis of less general accept 
ance is, that solarisation is caused by the tanning ‘actiol 
of bromine on the film, but it is excluded by the fact tha 
solarisation occurs in the collodion and daguerreotype pro 
cesses. Photographic processes contain many enigmas 
and it must be admitted that practice and theory do no 
proceed hand in hand. The investigator is not on 
hindered by the microscopic nature of the chemica 
processes, but by the endeavours which are made to set Wj 
hypotheses prematurely on the strength of isolated obsa 
vations. These often in the course of years acquire th 
sacred character of dogma. 


* * x 
Phantas- This word, which is now almost obs 
magoria, lete, was familiar enough to our fom 


fathers. It is defined in Nuttall’s Dictionary as “ Repre 
sentations made, as by a magic lantern.” A few decade 
ago, before photography had turned the nursery toy int 
an extremely valuable scientific demonstrator, there Wa 
a distinction between a magic lantern and a_phantal 
magoria lantern, the latter running on a kind of tal 
line so that the image of any ghost, hobgoblin, or othe 
uncanny creation of the slide-painter’s art might be mad 
to wax or wane upon the sheet or screen provided for it 
reception. There are probably few persons in a civilisé 
community who would be frightened by any manifestation 
of this kind; but it was not so in a more ignorant age, @ 
a quotation from the “Times” of one hundred years ag 
will show. We will not give the extract verbatim, for 
is too long; but we are informed that on a certain nigh 
in January, 1804, one of the Coldstream Guards, on dut 
at St. James’s Park, saw the figure of a woman withou 
a head rise from the earth close to him. He describe 
the dress minutely, and says that the figure was envelope 
in a cloud. “Tn about the space of two seconds, whil 
my eyes were fixed on the object, it vanished from 
sight. I was perfectly sober and collected at the ti 
and, being in great trepidation, called to the next sentim 
who met me about half-way, and to whom I communicate 
the strange sight I had seen.” Another soldier gave 
solemn declaration much to the same effect, and 
Times ” evidently gave full credence to the statemen 
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owever, certain other papers seem to have charged the 
Times” with having fabricated the story, and to this 
gives, in a subsequent issue, an indignant denial. 18 
evident that the alleged appearance of this headless 
20st in such a public place as St. James’s Park made 
| immense sensation, and a good clergyman “ entered the 
ird Cage Walk, and patrolled it for several hours, in 
e hope that he might meet the figure, when, he trusted, 
» should detect some person, who, through wan OnNess, 
as endeavouring to alarm the neighbourhood.” But this 
idnight vigil had no result whatever. The ghost who 
as not afraid of armed men refused to tackle the parson. 
nd-so things remained unexplained for a week, when a 
yall paragraph appears in the “Times,” which laid the 
ost for ever. “The ghost in St. James’s Park, we 
derstand, originated in an application of the phantas- 
ugoria, by two unlucky Westminster scholars, who, 
ving got possession of an empty house on the side of 
rd Cage Walk, were enabled to produce the appearance 
lich so greatly alarmed the sentinels on duty in the 
mediate vicinity of the spot, and has given such an 
traordinary subject to the curiosity of the public.” 
lose who can look back upon the escapades of their 
epressible boyhood with pleasure must feel a pang 
regret that they could not have shared the intense joy 
t by those two Westminster scholars, who set the whole 
London by the ears with their pranks. There is not 
If so much fun in the world now that magic lanterns 
2 such familiar things. And as to ghosts, they seem 
have forsaken us altogether ; we do not even get any 
rit photographs now. The episode in St. James’s 
rk, with the ghost and the sentinels, recalls to the 
nd the first scene in Hamlet, but with a decidedly 
nic dénouement. 


+ 


THE OLD PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE NEW. 


concluding the article in our issue of the PAPAL <i6ll Gee 
which the question was mooted as to whether photo- 
phy, as regards the stability of its results, is progress- 
» considering prints that were made several decades 
), we intimated that we might recur to the subject, and 
nt out the differences in the condition of working then 
l now. Many who have only entered the ranks of the 
since the introduction of gelatine photography have 
-a faint idea of the processes that were in vogue before 
t period, and the wide difference there is in the prin- 
le involved in their working. Take, for example, nega- 
8. The light sensitive salt is quite different, the prin- 
le of development was different, and the fixing agent 
3 also different. We, of course, are, for the moment, 
ding to the wet, collodion process. 
Vith the wet collodion process the sensitive salt is 
ide of silver plus a very small proportion of the bro- 
le. With gelatine plates it is bromide of silver plus 
aerally) a very small proportion of iodide. In the 
odion process an iodide—say, of ammonium or cad- 
m, or both—is dissolved in the collodion. This, by 
2ersion in a solution of nitrate of silver, is, by double 
omposition, converted into iodide of silver in the 
The plate, when taken out of this bath, is exposed 
ct in the camera with the free nitrate of silver, both 
he film and on its surface. The developer, instead of 
ig alkaline, as with gelatine plates, is strongly 
ified ; and its action, after exposure, is to reduce the 
silver present to the metallic state, and deposit it 
re the light has acted. After the image is brought out 
the acidified iron developer it is intensified with an 


pyrogallic solution to which more nitrate of silver | 


has been added, the intensification being merely the 
deposition of more silver on the image. Hence we 
have in the finished negative the image consisting of 
metallic silver embedded in a quite inert material, as the 
collodion forms no compound with the silver. The fixing 
agent is also different from what is used for gelatine 
plates, cyanide of potassium being what is almost uni- 
versally employed in the collodion process, hypo being 
but very rarely used. The cyanide of potassium and the 
cyanide of silver formed, are very soluble salts, and have 
no affinity for collodion ; consequently they are quickly 
removed from the exceedingly thin film, with two or 
three minutes’ washing under the tap. When finished, 
collodion negatives are always varnished—indeed, they 
cannot be printed from before without great risk of their 
being ruined by abrasion of the film. 

Let us now consider the gelatine process. Here the 
sensitive agent is the bromide, and not the iodide of 
silver. The bromide of silver is formed in the emulsion, 
and there is no free nitrate of silver in the film. The 
developer is an alkaline one, and its action is to reduce 
the silver in the bromide to the metallic state in propor- 
tion to the light’s action. There is no deposition of 


silver from what may be termed outside sources, as in 
the case of the collodion process. The image is formed 
entirely of the silver reduced from the bromide. The 


fixing agent here is always hypo, and, by reason of the 
great thickness of the gelatine film, as compared with the 
collodion one, its action is much slower and also after 
fixation the negative requires a much longer washing to 
remove the last traces of the hyposulphite and the hypo 
silver salts than is the case with collodion. Again, by 
far the larger proportion of the gelatine negatives now 
produced are not varnished at all; consequently when 
they are dealt with under adverse conditions—such as 
being stored in a damp place, or printed from in contact 
with damp paper—they frequently suffer serious deteriora- 
tion. 

Prior to the invention of the collodion process the 
negatives were on paper, or on albumenised plates. But 
with them the same principle obtained as in the collodion 
process. In the case of the calotype process, for ex- 
ample, the paper was prepared with an iodide, such as 
that of potassium, and dried. It was then sensitised with 
an acid solution of nitrate of silver, containing a reducing 
agent, gallic acid, and iodide of silver was formed in 
the paper. This was exposed wet, as with collodion. 
The action of the developer was to reduce the silver in the 
free nitrate to the metallic state in the parts acted upon 
by the light. In the waxed Paper process, after the 
paper had been sensitised, the free nitrate was washed 
away, but it had to be Yestored for the development of 
the image. 

In the albumen process the conditions are similar to 
those obtaining in the Wwax-paper process. The albumen 
was iodised with a potassium or ammonium iodide, dried, 
and then sensitised in an acid bath of nitrate of silver, 
when the iodide of silver. was formed by double 
decomposition. The free nitrat> was then washed away 
and the plate dried. After exposure the image was de- 
veloped with an acid developer containing nitrate of silver 
which was reduced and deposited in proportion to the 
light’s action, as in the processes just referred to. ‘The 
fixing agent in all these processes was hypo, and in the 
last-named, by reason of the thinness of the film, it was 
easy of removal. But in the case of paper negatives -it 
was different, and more care was necessary, and it was 
usually bestowed upon them. This was the method 
usually followed. When the negative was taken from the 
fixing-bath, it was carefully pressed between blotting- 
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paper to remove as much as possible of the solution. at 
was then soaked in water, and washed under the tap for 
a time, and again blotted off. These operations were 
repeated until it was judged that the pape: was treed 
from the hypo. In this way the last traces of ib were 
effectually removed in a comparatively short time. Calo- 
type negatives, it should be mentioned, used to be waxed 
before they were printed from, and that was practically 
equivalent to varnishing them. 

We have here in simple language, without going into 
the chemistry of the subject, explained for the benefit 
of those who are not familiar with the theoretical part 
of photography the difference in the principle involved 
in the processes in vogue prior to gelatine photography 
and wherein it differs. We had intended to have dealt 
with positive processes as well, but space will not permit 
in this article. 

=. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS ON EXHIBITIONS AND 
EXHIBITORS. 
By Tue AMATEUR OPTICIAN. 

Anrnovcn I have not ceased to take photographs, nor abated 
any of my early zeal for the art—excepting only the physical 
discomfort of carrying heavy apparatus—it is fourteen years 
since a frame of mine appeared in competition at any exhibition 
of photographs. I have a frame of medals, some of which T 
feel reasonably proud of, and cne or two of them I never look 
at with any degree of pleasure because of the circumstances 
surrounding their bestowal. I do not suggest, of course, that 
there was any deliberate “ hanky-panky” about the business— 
the particular judge here was a noted man, above suspicion, 
and has been off the mortal sphere some years—for all that, 
there was, to my mind, and others, I think, must have thought 
the same, an element of absurdity about certain awards ; whether 
traceable to the hard and fast rules and classes laid down 
and fixed, and, as a natural consequence, the somewhat restrain- 
ing influence on the judge, this I cannot say positively; the 
one obvious fact remains that there were pictures shown on 
this occasion—the class not being considered—to which I would 
gladly have yielded up my medal. 

It is ordinarily said in reference to yarious matters that 
“Jookers-on see most of the game.” This applies, in a very 
small way only, to exhibitions, in the’ case of which those 
behind the scenes are nolens volens cften made cognisant of, or 
participators in, incidents calculated to cause a feeling of dis- 
comfort, if not to actually raise a blush. My firm conviction 
is that the system of classifying exhibits is a pernicious one ; 
also, that the appearance of officials in the competitive arena 
is a great mistake. The contrariness of human nature is a 
point one need not discuss here ; enough to say that men have 
been known to go to strange lengths for the sake of a medal, 
which, awarded or given under such circumstances, can surely 
conyey no satisfaction whatever. 

I had rather a curious experience on one occasion bearing 
somewhat on this particular point. A certain exhibition was 
in view, and a customer of mine was one of the orgainising 
secretaries; he put in a lot of hard work over this, so much 
so that within a fortnight of the opening of the show he had 
nothing of his own ready ‘for hanging—as a fact, he had not 
even exposed any plates ; however, there was one weekly holiday 
intervening, and it was a case of now or never, whatever hap- 
pended in-the way of weather—wet, shine, or fog—the thing 
must be done if the medal in view was to be got. Well, this 
gentleman bought some plates of me, borrowed a whole-plate 
camera from the same party, and went off to expose his plates. 
Now, what the identical pictures were I cannot remember, but 
I know that he pulled off the medal, which was, to say the 
least, an unique piece of work. 


The same gentleman subsequently informed me, quit 
gratuitously, that “I had spoilt my chances because of th 
frames” ; this-was in allusion to a few rather successful thing 
(elsewhere) I had sent in, just as received from a previo 
exhibition. What has always been a puzzle to me is what ¢ 
framing had to do with it? Secondly, how he came to know 
this momentous decision of the judges, and what, anywa 
business it was of his? 

Your correspondent in the Journau of the 15th of Janna 
has evidently been stirred by some vagary in the way of judgi 
“ Give credit where it is due” may be all very correct as 
abstract proposition, but we must not be too particular. §o: 
persons prefer the other old saying, “You scratch my bad 
Tl scratch yours.” I do not intend to imply that our judgi 
at the present time is unfair, though it is often manifest 
incomprehensible ; the gross and palpable mistakes, if mad 
are the natural result of putting men who are known to ho 
extreme opinions, if not actually exponents of a cult, into 
position which, above all, requires an evenly-balanced min 
not strongly inclined to one side or the other. I have kno 
more than cne quite estimable young fellow to be inordinate 
puffed up by elevation to the bench of judges, and so conceit 
thereby, as to be pesitively insufferable. 

Our friend has probably concluded that the mere photogray 
is only one part of the business. There are judges apparent 
who have acquired a great dislike to certain bits of Englis 
landscape. I once had a letter from a secretary in this strait 
It’s no use sending photographs cf , and ——, ang 
on. Weare sick to death of them, and they stand no chance} 
Now, how is the innocent and well-meaning exhibitor to kn 
anything about this strong feeling which, likely enough, ext 
in some quarters to-day? 

Apart from these little pitfalls, the method of printing is! 
be gravely discussed; indeed, this is probably the most 1 
portant part of the whole intricate business, of vast importan 
and not to be lightly considered or put on one side as | 
frivolous import. One may say at once that a nice, clean, am 
healthy-looking platinum or bromide print is severely han 
capped from the start, while a vulgar P.O.P., matt., or othe 
wise, is out of the running altogether; in fact, cleanline 
and technique generally—one may almost add, newness—cow 
for very little, as our correspondent clearly anticipates. So 
thing may, however, be done at times with an over-expo 
bromide, or one rather thin and yellow; in the case of 
former, a good plan is to develop the print with a minimum 
solution, applying it with a camel-hair brush; if, now, we 
arrange for a few splashes of hypo—or a piece of sunlight 80 
dropped in will do at a pinch—we may, perchance, obtain s0) 
striking effect of light and shade which will not fail to app 
to some judges. But, of course, the process par excellence 
“oum-bichromate.” In this case the negative is a detail 
no great significance. I am assured that the expert “s! 
man can produce a portrait study, a landscape, or seastd 
| from one negative; it all depends upon how much sawdust 
rub into it; this is a matter I do not vouch for. 

As for mounting and framing, the exhibitor must move slot 
and tentatively. The print should be trimmed with scissol 
a straight edge is an abomination, as also is a tralia 
The mount itself is a serious concern ; coarse brown paper S¢ 
to be popular and effective, though there are possibilities 
the direction of sugar paper one could not make a grocer 
mean, grosser mistake than to neglect such artistic colours 
are obtainable from such a source. With regard to ! 
it may be said at once, and without fear of contradiction, 
no amount of time, labour, or money spent upon a mere fr 
will affect the judges to any extent worth mentioning, alw 
supposing that the object in view is the annexation of a med 
In cne sense this is as it should be, and I have already mé 
mention of a little personal experience bearing upon the matte 
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on the other hand, it may be truthfully set down that a 
ied neglect of the proprieties in the matter of framing in 
vay acts against the exhibitor, but is rather in his favour ; 
. gems of art as we haye been thinking and talking of 
ire no elaborate setting, Our correspondent’s remarks with 
rd to “carelessness,” “air-bells on the surface,” “uneven 
lopment in the shadows,” etc., are really harsh and crude. 
1e highest form of art is to conceal art—and we are told 
is so—the author or perpetrator of the work referred to 
oubt had all this in view as part of his “colour scheme”! 
ells, forsooth! These are, without doubt, intended for 
lowers. But,-apart from that, I say at once that a man 
can put in a good air-bell, and simulate what our friend 
ly terms uneven development, is no Snifter! With regard 
ich artists as I have quite inadequately referred to, it is 
professional only who has a chance on rare occasions of 
ng his own back, so to speak. Now and then we meet with 
of these soi-disant artists and medal-hunters who takes a 
io of his own; he will probably sink his cwn name, and 
om forth as, say, “Solazzi et Cie.” ; but if he wants to 
out of the Official Receiver’s hands he takes care to 
some competent man on the premises to do the work 
pleases the public. More often he condescends to do 
tic work for a professional, with dire results to both parties. 
situation usually is of the nature pathetically described 
ur correspondent. One passable print out of twenty is a 
average, I believe, or one lantern-slide in twelve; but the 
ty of tone complained of is obviously not a mere accident, 
| Studied effort of genius. 
an unexpressed but common consent, the subject of the 
war, in re our brother Boer, is rarely referred to now- 
s, and the affair would not have cropped up here bu 
he reason that an old customer of mine has just been 
1om I have not seen (but often thought about) for three 
or so, at a time when the iniquities of the War Office 
popular subjects for casual talk. I remember the time 
stly, because the familiar topic came up as usual, anc 
ntally I said something about “red tape.” “Ah,” saic 
La slow, exasperating way, “I’ve often heard of that red 
but I’ve never seen any!” It is curious how one drops 
3 the track of this class of ignorant person. in unexpected 
ers. A business friend of mine is a manufacturer on the 
tm scale, and a man of note locally, has a strong politica 
and has more than once “ put up for” guardians and coun- 
lerefore presumably a man with some knowledge of affairs 
iny rate, I gave him credit for so much. Well, we were 
ling together a short distance. I called his attention as a 
sian to a strong speech by Sir John Gorst in the day’s paper 
I thought would please him. He read it through care- 
and with evident appreciation, then said, “ Who is he?” 
not often that speech fails me, but this kind of person 
me over quite. 
arted about the late war because, rummaging about, I 
l up a photo of a friend who, being on the Reserve, 
lled upon to serve. I must say that, in total ignorance of 
vas in store, we did the thing very handsomely—presented 
ith revolver and field-glasses—fit for a Field-Marshal— 
and sundries generally enough to make a happy man 
| for a year or two; and he was, of course, photographed 
l rig in the midst of all the paraphernalia. Handling 
hotograph reminded me of the sequel: how he was de- 
at a depot for some weeks prior to starting for the 
how these presents got to be little better than a 
ce; how one or other of them got lost, strayed, or stolen, 
arrived at his destination, he was rather worse off than 
he started ; and, finally, how on his return 1 and two or 
riends met him, and shook him carefully by the hand— 
vefully, because he came decidedly within the mean nz ofa 
Act of Parliament which I need not further specify. 


We lad arranged to preserve the clothes he stood in as a 
memento of a glorious campaign, but it was thought best to burn 
them instanter. The next time he goes to the wars we have 
decided to drop the revolver and spy-glass business, and present 
him instead with a Seven-pound tin of Unguentwm Hydrargyrt 
mitius—i.e., the rightly-named troopers’ ointment of the un- 
official pharmacopeeia, as being more to the point! Sic transit 
gloria belli. 


~— 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


[From the Liverpoo! Photographie Journal (now THE British JOURNAL 
vs PHOTOGRAPHY), of February 1ith, 1854.) 


We have the gratification of recording that our first efforts have 
been greeted with a kindly welcome from all parts of the Kingdom 
of Great Britain, and a friendly hand has also been extended 
to us from Ireland. In addition to the report of the last meet- 
ing of the Liverpool Photographic Society, we are able to redeem 
our promise of giving an extensive notice of the London Photo- 
graphic Exhibition, which is of such a character as we hope 
will stimulate our local photographers to great exertions on 
behalf of the exhibition proposed to take place here in the 
autumn. It will be seen by our advertising columns that 
Dundee will, in point of time, take precedence of us, as the 
Committee of Management—which includes Lord Kinnaird, Sir 
David Brewster, and all the leading people of the neighbour- 
hood—have resolved to open in the middle of March next, and 
continue the exhibition into the middle of April; the proceeds, 
alter the payment of expenses, to be handed over to the Dundee 
Royal Infirmary. They invite and solicit the loan of specimens 
from the members of the Liverpool Photographic Society and 
elsewhere, and they have our good. wishes in the course they 
are adopting, _At Plymouth there has been a great gathering 
of the Devon and Cornwall Photographic Society. Everything 
concurs to arouse the energies of the members of the Liverpool 
Photographie Society, to enable them to hold a prominent 
position in the art when they will be subjected to the criticism 
of the British Association. The weather has not been favour- 
able for photographers of the moon, but some few experiments, 
we hear, have been made with tolerable success. 


Economics 1x PHorograpuy. 
No. 1. 

Strver.—It is recommended in most manuals to soak the 
paper positives in distilled water before fixing in the hypo- 
sulphite bath. We may goa step further, and (where the photo- 
graphs are large) save a considerable portion of the silver 
used, by the following process :—Save the water in which the 
proofs have been washed, and after putting in a few drops of 
nitric acid, to neutralise any ammonia in excess, pour in a 
solution of common salt; stir well together, and allow the 
white precipitate of chloride of silver to subside ; the water 
may then be poured away, and the chloride washed out into 
a basin, or other small yessel, and put aside. This process 
being followed continually, the quantity of chloride of silver 
collected will soon become very considerable, and when in 
sufficient quantity to render a reduction to the metallic state 
advisable, that operation may be performed, and metallic silver 
of almost absolute purity is produced, which may be dissolved 
in nitric acid and converted once more into nitrate of silver. 

: DrocEnus. 


TzcHNoLocy. — The absence of a compendious Glossary of 
the Technicalities used in Photographic works has been so 
much felt by amateurs, and especially by those who have just 
commenced their noyiciate in the fascinating study, that we 
have decided upon devoting at least one column monthly—more, 
should space permit—to supply this desideratum. This work 
has been entrusted to one of the members of the Society, who 
will, where necessary, be assisted by the experience and opinions 
of others; and no pains will be spared to make it worthy of 
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the attention of all. It will not be a mere dry dictionary, but 
will be interspersed with numerous remarks, hints, and cautions 
of the utmost service to beginners, and perhaps not unwelcome 
to more advanced practitioners. We propose to divide it into 
four sections :— 

First.—Of Terms as applied to Processes. These will be 
arranged as nearly as possible in the order of their discovery, 
without regard to alphabetical arrangement. The minutie of 
each process will not be entered into, as that would be unneces- 
sary; but merely the general distinctive marks, and the dis- 
coverers’, names will be given. 

Second.—Of Technical Terms as applied to Apparatus. 

Third.—As applied to Manipulation. 

Fourth.—As applied to the Chemicals employed. 

Each of the three last sections will be separately alphabeti- 
cally arranged. 

For the benefit of those who have the opportunity of reading 
French works on photography, but who find neither their own 
knowledge not their dictionaries any assistance in elucidating 
the. new nomenclature introduced by recent discoveries, the 
French terms will, wherever practicable, be introduced after the 
English, and printed in italics, to catch the eye more readily. 

In the chemical section, besides the English and French names 
every name each substance is usually known by will be given ; 
together with a general indication of its uses in photography, 
and in all instances where there is any risk attending the use 
of a chemical, whether from being poisonous in itself or in its 
combinations, these points will be noticed. 

Accordingly, we will present a portion of the first’ section in 
our next sheet. 


Dryon anp Cornwatt Puorocrapuic Socrpry. — A yery in- 
teresting meeting—the first meeting—of this Society tcok place 
in St. George’s Hall, Stonekouse, at which a great number of 
specimens of the various styles of photography and daguerreo- 
type, with stereoscopes, microscopes, and photographic appara- 
tus, were exhibited, and some photographs taken in the presence 
of the company by artificial light. The meeting was attended 
by all the most distinguished people in the neighbourhood, and 
gave great satisfaction to all who were able to be present. We 
intended giving a full report of the proceedings, but an extra 
pressure of matter compels us to be brief. Capt. R. E. Scott, 
the President of the Society, concluded the evening with a very 
admirable speech on photography. 

PHorocrapHs oF tHE Moon. — We understand that Dr. 
Edwards and Mr. J. A. Forrest are engaged with Mr. Hart- 
nupp, at the Royal Observatcry, in attempting to obtain photo- 
graphs of the moon. In connection with the subject, we may 
refer such of our readers as take any interest in it te an article 
in tke Dublin University Magazine of this mcnth, on “The 
Lunar World and its Wonders, of which, if our space would 
have admitted, we intended giving a short abstract. At present 
can only say that it fixes 500 as the highest power that can be 
applied with advantage in obtaining photographs of the moon, 


any higher power tending to distortion of form or indistinctness | 


of detail. 


Tur Exursrrion or PHorocrarns aNp DAGUERREOTYPES, BY 
tHE Lonpon PHotTocraruic Socrery. 

We are enabled to give an original critique on the exhibition 
of photographs, in London, by one of our own members, who has 
very recently visited it. 

The number of photographs, of all kinds, from the daguerreo- 
type to collodion, wax-paper, albumen, etc., nearly reaches one 
thousand specimens. 
Suffolk Street, as well as two small rooms at the south end. 
The centre of the large room is o-eupied by a number of stereo- 
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These fill the large room of the gallery in | 


| tints vapid or dirty, as they may be 
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scopes of both kinds—the common form, and that of Mr, Whe 
stone; specimens of exceedingly minute copies of prints q 
papers, with microscope to view them, sent by Mr. A. Roslin 
daguerreotypes and calotypes, by Mr. Mayall; photographs 
Mr. A. Rosling; a negative photograph by Mr. Sanford, tak 
on 19th December, 1851; etchings, by George Cruikshanks a 
Bartholomew, on glass, covered with collodion and guttaper 
and printed by P. W. Fry, also on the 19th December, 185 
the first protonitrate positive upon glass, by Dr. Diamon 
three stereoscopic pictures, taken from the actual head of He 
Grey, Duke of Suffolk (the father of Lady Jane Grey), 
was beheaded in 1554; in which No. 2 shows the incision 
by the first cut of the axe, the executioner having failed 
severing the head at that blow, and requiring a second stroke 
that purpose; the head has been preserved in a tanned g 
by the antiseptic properties of the vault in which it was | 
posited, at the Church o Holy Trinity, Minories, near 
Tower of London. There are collodion positives, by Mz, 
Rippingham. Five portraits, collodion positives, by C. Rie 
nine stereoscopic collodion positives, by Stewart ; a view of 
Solent, from Osborne, Isle of Wight, on collodion, by ] 
Becker, showing the natural impression of clouds;a daguert 
type of a snow scene, by R. Lowe; a series of nits 
illustrate the various tints acquired by a shorter or lon 
exposure in the old hyposulphite of soda bath, by T 
Williams, and some pzints from steel plates, which haye bh 
etched by the bitumen process of M. Niepce, by Bisson, exhibi 
by Mr. Solomon. 

These are arranged on screens and stands. From end to‘ 
the walls are covered with photographs, indiscriminat 
mingled, rather with a view to the general effect of the exh 
tion than to scientific classification, or experimental comp 
son of the various methods employed. The most str 
example on entering the room is a very large calotype, fror 
negative on iodised paper, by E. Baldus, a view of the Am 
theatre at Nismes. It is about three feet six inches long, peu 
in perspective, rather reddish in tone, but very minute in det 
and altogether a very favourable example of the power to] 
duce representations on a large scale by photography. I 
probably enlarged from a smaller view, taken by means of 
camera, but the catalogue does not give us any information 
the subject. There are three or four large copies of busts, 
of them life-size, by Counsellor Auer, exhibited by the Ph 
graphic Society, which are also very favourable instances of 
capabilities of photography to produce works of large si 
though we cannot think that the subjects in the last-mentio 
examples are such as to do justice to the peculiar advanta 
afforded by the photographic art. Counsellor Auer’s are fi 
negatives on wax-paper, the tints very solid and even in qual 
too much so, indeed, to afford the brilliancy that is requ 
for such large work. The painters find as they increase d 
work in size they are ‘obliged to open the texture of tl 
execution, or the shadows will become heavy, and the mid 
ight or dark. 

There are a number of copies of engravings of various deg 
of merit, by P. Delessert and Mr. Aguado, some from negat 
on wax-paper, some from collodion, others from the talboty 
which in these instances appear to have been the most suce 
ful. There is a beautiful copy of a crayon drawing, by 
Richmond, printed from a negative or collodion, by C. 
Thompson; Mr. James Contencin has also been succes 
in applying the same process to the same purpose, but we | 
not speak so favourably of his copies of pictures. Sir Tho 
M. Wilson has been more successful in his calotype and ta 
type copies of pictures by Mclan. There js a very good a 


by Bisson Brothers, of the Hundred Guilder print, from 
of Rembrandt's etchings, so called, because a single impres 
| of the original was sold for that sum; but by what process 
copy is produced is not mentioned. 


Mr. F. Bedford exit 
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2e copies of the lithographic prints, from Roberts’s sketches 
the Holy Land; but, except as trial of skill, these cannot 
considered an advisable proceeding in photography. Copies 
rare or valuable engravings, such as the Hundred Guilder 
nt and the Annunciation to the Shepherds by Bisson, on 
lodion, also from Rembrandt, are very legitimate exercises 
the art; but not such works as are existing on stones or 
tes, and capable of being produced in a direct way as per- 
ly by another process. The substitution should be for the 
our or skill in copying on to the stone or plate, not for the 
ression of that stone or plate, where the labour of placing 
here has been undergone. The object of the photograph from 
original drawing, as in Mr. C. T. Thompson’s beautiful 
roduction of Mr. Richmond’s head, is to avert the risk of 
rz in copying, by the lithographic draughtsman or the en- 
ers. If they have been successful, the photographic copy 
heir work will not be superior to the original ; if they have 
le any error, or failed in any part, the photographic copy 
not remedy or remove them. On the other hand, in this 
bition, there are some beautiful specimens of photo-litho- 
hy of architecture, by Mr. Lesecq, from Wwax-paper nega- 
, and of the stained glass windows in Cologne Cathedral, 
Marable, on the same method; and of photographic engray- 
upon steel, of objects of natural history, from collodion 
tives, by Bisson Brothers, which are exquisite in detail 
completeness, and obviating the possibility of mistake or 
r, form the most legitimate and most valuable exercise of 
ographic art. 
t. Fox Talbot exhibits some beautiful specimens of engray- 
on steel plates, by the influence of sunshine, on a prepara- 
of chromium and subsequent etching by chloride of 
num. 
fe Rev. W. J. Kingsley and Counsellor Auer exhibit some 
rable examples of the application of photography to the 
oscope, from negatives or Wax-paper; and we think we 
some reproductions of similar microscopic objects by the 
-chaleographic process, than which nothing could be a more 
§ application of photographic art, as human eyes and 
in hands can scarcely be minute enough, and certainly 
st be adequately remunerated for the work, if they have the 
t to prepare it. In one instance the Rev. W. J. Kingsley 
een very successful in obtaining photographs of micro- 
2 objects, by artificial light, on Wax-paper negatives. 
T. Thompson and Mr. F. Bedford have applied the 
process very satisfactorily, in general, to still life, 
furniture, plate, and vertu, which are never worth 
1g the time and talents of an artist upon to produce the 
acy that usually constitutes their chief value. 
» Count de Montizon has devoted his operations in the 
ion process to the equally legitimate and valuable, though 
ore difficult, task of fixing indisputable representations of 
objects of natural history, at the Zoological Gardens, 
it’s Park, London. The backgrounds sometimes interfere 
these otherwise admirable specimens of photography, as 
mdmaid to science and the embodiment of truth. 
le of the photographic reports of the 
ions in Russia, by Mr. C. Vignoles, taken by Mr. Roger 
n, and of the progress of the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, 
by Mr. C. Delamotte, exhibit another highly valuable 
ation of photographic art as preserving an indisputable 
of facts 
William Crookes—to whom the art is indebted for a very 
al process on waxed paper, and the means of restoring 
rated collodion, referred to in our last number—exhibits 
sults of some experiments on light by means of photo- 
, which may be of great importance. He first gives a 
g of the solar spectram; then the effect produced by 
ng the spectrum on a sensitive surface of iodide of silver, 
veloping. 


ion 
28 i} 


engineering con- 


“The action is due only to the indigo, violet, and invisible 
rays ; no effect taking place where the red, orange, yellow, green, 
or blue rays fall.” 

5. The effect produced on bromide of silver under the same 
circumstances. 

“The action is here due to the upper three-fourths of the 
green, together with the blue, indigo, violet, and invisible rays ; 
no action being produced by the red, orange, yellow, or lower 
part of the green.” 

4 and 5. Photographs of the solar spectrum after having sub- 
mitted it to the absorbing action of sulphate of quinine. 

“The only rays which this substance allows to pass are those 
below the violet, limiting the photographic action, in the case 
of iodide of silver, to a narrow band about the centre of the 
indigo; and in the case of bromide of silver to the upper 
portion of the green, the blue, and indigo rays.” 

These results deserve the serious consideration of the 
scientific photographer, as they appear to involve a partial action 
of light that may account for many of the failures we find in 
the most successful operations, and some means may be dis- 
covered whereby the action of the light may be made more 
uniform ; for, until that is done, it will be hopeless to make 
the practice of photography so universal as it deserves to be. 

Mr. W. Crookes’ photographic copies of the phenomena of 
polarised light in crystals of nitrate of potassa, and of calcareous. 
spar, though interesting, do not appear to bear so directly on 
the progress of photography, though the difference of effect on 
iodide of silver producing the normal figure, and on bromide 
of silver producing an abnormal figure, may suggest a hint to 
our scientifically inquisitive readers. 

The applications of photography to portraiture and to land- 
scape and architecture, as might be expected, are very numer- 
ous. Mr. Roger Fenton takes the lead in point of quantity 
and variety of subject, and many of the specimens are of very 
high quality. But the large photographs of the cloisters of 
St. Trophimus, at Artes, and other architectural views by M. 
Baldus, must be admitted to surpass him; and in the instance 
of Burnham Beeches, Sir W. Newton has been more successful. 
Mr. Hennah’s portraits are the best in the exhibition, excepting 
a frame of exquisite productions—portraits and groups—from 
collodion negatives, by the Ladies Neville. The Hon. H. Kerr 
also takes a distinguished position with a view of the High 
Street, Guildford, and three other views in Surrey, from talbo- 
type negatives, which are first-rate. Viscount Vigier exhibits. 
a number of large views in the Pyrenees, many of them of high 
character ; but our space will not allow of special comment in 
this number of our Journal, either on these or numberless 
beautiful examples by Mr. Rosling, Mr. Owen, Mr. Sedgefield, 
Dr. Diamond, and other distinguished photographers who have 
contributed to make this exhibition so attractive and interest- 
ing. We should warn our readers that it will close at the end 
of the month, as the galleries will be required for other purposes. 


A new weekly paper has just been started in Paris, principally 
devoted to photography, under the title of Le Propagateur, which 
apparently proposes to become the censor of the Parisian photo- 
graphers, as the prominent feature in it is a crusade against 
what it considers the abuses among them. 


M. Duboseq has introduced a modification of the refracting 
stereoscope, whichi he calls the Cosmoramic Stereoscope. It 
greatly enlarges the views, and is said to be very advantageous 
to the general effect. 


+ 


A PETITION in support ‘of the Dill for the adoption of the metric 
weights and measures, which will be introduced in’ the House of 
Lords by Lord Belhaven and seconded by Lord Kelyin, is being 
extensively signed throughout the kingdom. 
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ON SIMULTANEOUS DEVELOPMENT AND FIXING. 


Tun question of dichroic fog recently raised by Messieurs 
Lumiére and Seyewetz has an indirect connection with the sub- 
ject on which these notes are to be written. They stated in the 
communications made to the Société Frangaise de Photographie 
and elsewhere that dichroic fog could be caused by minute 
quantities of thiosulphate in the developing solution. It is 
well known that traces of a thiosulphate cause extraordinary 
results when judiciously introduced into the reducing solution, 
and that MM. Lumiére’s statement has some truth in it seems 
obvious from many common results that occur in everyday 
work; but it is a noticeable feature of combined developing 
and fixing that no dichroic fog whatever is evinced. Nor does 
the introduction of hypo into the developer cause any great 
increase in the speed of action of the latter. The two main 
features to be aimed at in the experimental work were (i) to 
equalise the times required for complete development and fixa- 
tion, or, at any rate, to arrange that development is complete 
before fixing, and (ii) to obtain a developer which would act 
energetically in the presence of so potent an agent as sodium 
thiosulphate. 

The rate of fixing, as is well known, depends upon the thick- 
mess of the film and the amount of'silver iodide which it con- 
tains; both these are matters of importance at first sight, 
because it would seem that not a great quantity of hypo could 
be combined with the developer. Experiment has shown, how- 
ever, that as much as 25 per cent. can be employed, provided 
a suitable developer be used in conjunction with it. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the developer must be one 
particularly free from fog in its werking ; it must also be one 
which will act well with sodium 2 other hydroxides, and the 
mumber available is, therefore, considerably limited. 

As the use of a caustic alkali is almost essential, it is clear 
that pyrogallol, amidol, and other developing agents which 
are similarly sensitive to caustics cannot be employed, more 
especially as the quantity necessary is large. 

The agents which gave the most promising results were (i) 
edinol, (ii) hydroquinone, both of which gave negatives almost 
free from general fog. 

A typical formula is composed as follows:—One part of the 
developing agent, ten parts of sodium sulphite or one and a-half 
of potassium metabisulphite, two to three of caustic soda, ten 
of sodium carbonate, and 100 parts of water. It is possible 
to use a caustic alkali entirely and dispense with the carbonate ; 
but this is not advisable even in the case of hydroquinone. 
To such a solution as this is added from ten to twenty-five 
per cent. of the total bulk of sodium thiosulphate. 

The method of working most useful in practice is to keep 
stock solutions containing everything except the reducing agent, 
which is added just before use, as no developer containing 
caustic potash or soda will keep for any length of time. The 
two following formule are the best out of a considerable number 
made up in the course of experimenting :— 


A. 
Water 200 cc. 
Hypo 20 grams. 
Caustic potash 9 ..07.-f.222.-2--.---.- = 10s 
Potassium metabisulphite ........ Be aa 
B. 
Water .. 200 cc. 
FLY PO saene-e>- sce dn 20 grams. 
Sodium sulphite .........00..: eee LO ans, | 
Sodium carbonate ............-+eee0 20, 
Caustic soda .......... ke Auaee 
Potassium metabisulphite Cue co 


A form of A., to which attention must be drawn, and which 
may be termed C., is the same as A., save that for the ten | 
grams of caustic potash two are substituted, together with ten | 
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of sodium carbonate. The proportion of carbonate to caustie 
is thus 5:1, and this ratio seems in every instance to give the 
best results. 
Just before use add to A. two grams of hydroquinone, to B, 
wo grams of edinol, and to CO. two grams of edinol. We then 
have three combined developing and fixing solutions sufficient 
the experimenter to what extent they will answer the 
double purpose. Before proceeding to describe the actual 
operation, however, it will be interesting to look at the subject 
rom a theoretical point of view, as the entire process is appar 
ently unorthodox and difficult of explanation. a 
The following seems the only theory which stands examining 
rom all points of view, and is probably correct in part, if nol 
in its entirety. If we consider the two outermost layers of ar 
exposed film, say, ” thousandths of an inch thick, n prob 
ably being small, and that the film is immersed in the: combine( 
solution, then these two layers will at a certain time be mois 
with the absorbed liquid. Hypo being the most active agent 
it will dissolve out the silver bromide, and probably the light 
affected silver bromide or “photo-bromide” as well; but { 
accomplish this the minute quantity of thiosulphate present i 
the amount of liquid absorbed will be exhausted, and hence 
the reducing agent left will be free to perform its work upd 
the layer immediately underneath the top one. If this be ng 
true for successive layers, it may, at any rate, be so for neigh 
bouring granules of silver gelatino-bromide. i 

In any case, development proceeds, as a rule, very rapidly 
that is, the image appears much more quickly than when usin 
an ordinary solution. During the discussion that followed th 
reading of my paper on this subject at the Royal Photographi 
Society, surprise was expressed by more than one that 1 
should be possible to develop with so much hypo in the solutig 
as even 10 per cent. But up to 25 per cent. can safely b 
employed, and by placing the formula of an ordinary al 
round developer and that of a “ combined solution” side b 
side, the slight difference necessary to render this possibl 
is seen to be almost trifling. 
Combined Developer and Fixe 
Edinol 
3 Pot. metabisulphite 
Sod. sulphite 
20 Sod. carbonate 
Water 

Sodium hydroxi 

Sod. thiosulphate 


o show 


Ordinary Developer. 
Edinol 
Pot. metabisulphite 
Sod. sulphite . 
Sod. carbonate 
Water 


The formule A. and C. appeared to give the best rest 
with dry plates, whilst for lantern-plates B. was more 8# 
factory, the smaller amount of hypo being advisable wher 
thin film exists. 4 

The two most noticeable things in connection with the wl 
ing of these combined solutions are as follows :—First, 
edinol-caustic formula is so vigorous that only a fraction 
the normal exposure is necessary for a plate to give 48 
result; and, secondly, the image appears quicker than with 
ordinary developer. ’ 

In some cases lantern-slides which had received only # 
quarter of the exposure requisite under ordinary conditions “ 
out just as though fully exposed, and the detail evident m 
shadows, and throughout the whole picture, indicated that! 
exposure had been sufficient. Another thing worthy of not 
this connection is that if four or five lantern-slides be expos? 
varying lengths of time, say, for fifteen, eighteen, twenty 
and thirty seconds.respectively , and these be all treated m 
*same bath, the results will be very similar, this showing ¥ 
control in development is not an easy matter. 4 

There is a universal fog over the whole picture, which is 


slight in some cases, but always apparent. Experiments ¥ 
made in which bromide was added in different strengths, ' 
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was readily observed that it assisted in producing a more | 
itrasty image. 
for the dry-plate work exposures were made by means of a 
apman-Jones plate-tester, and this gave a’ good idea both of 
excessive density which could be obtained and of the amount | 
‘ogginess produced. Plates exposed in the Hiirter and Drif. 
d sensitometer were then examined, and it was found that 
gradation of the plate was produced in a yery even form. 
slate was cut into two parts, both of which (strips) were e 
ed at the same time. One was developed with “ Standard’ 
fous oxalate, the other with a combined solution like C. 
2 curve of the first portion was steep, the merging from 
essive density to clear glass being abrupt, whilst the latter 
p showed a regular stepping of the densities, and gave an 
lost ideal curve. This was also borne out as nearly as is 
sible by the Chapman-Jones tests. 

pitomising the above work, i may be stated that it is quite 
sible to have 20 per cent. of »ypo present in a developer, 
ugh caustic soda or potash is almost essential in that case ; 
t simultaneous development and fixing is not only possible, 
practica hat the number of agents which can be em- 
yed for the purpose is limited, those which work very free 
n fog alone being of use. 

few experiments in thie direction above indicated will be 
ad very interesting, and, if nec ssary, convincing as well. 

; T. THorne Baxer, F.C.S8.° 


le ; 


—~ 
a Kodak Catalogue.—In sending us a copy of their new price- 
of general photographic goods for 1904, Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., 
e:—‘ This first issue of our list contains upwards of 800 pages 
1,000 illustrations. As well as including our Kodak goods, it 
sets forth every well-known line of photographie apparatus, 
2s, and accessories. We have prepared this list in response 
hany requests from our dealers, and have specially stocked a 
2 section of our premises at 41-43, Clerkenwell Road for the 
ose. As a further convenience, we have arranged to keep a 
c of these general goods at our Liverpool and Glasgow houses, 
also at our City, West-end, and other branches, so that dealers 
use these depots to secure the most prompt supply possible. 
ything which is either necessary or useful to the photographer 
be found in this list.” 
© of the Cinematograph for Scientific Purposes.—By means of 
inematograph it is possible to show to the eye the whole course 
visible phenomenon, either at the rate at which it actually hap- 
1 or at any faster or slower rate that may be desired. Already 
3 been made use of to exhibit many phenomena the actual rate 
ppening of which is too rapid to admit of direct visua percep- 
as in the case of sonnd-waves and the flight of bullets; but 
would seem to be as great possibilities of usefu application to 
the progress of slow motions perceptible. For example. 
sR. F. M., in “Nature,” the changes in a cloudy sky are 
Y So gradual that it is difficult even for a close observer to form 
inite mental picture of what has happened in the upper air 
g, say, a few minutes or a few hours. This d ifficulty is due, not 
y to the slowness of the changes, but to their complexity. But 
se that. under favourable conditions a good cloudscape could be 
graphed, say, 500 times in an hour, and te results put through 
ematograph in one minute, it could hard y fail to help the 
rologist to get a clearer idea of what 


really happens above 
specially as for purposes of study the same phenomena could 
ide to pass before the eyes of the student as often as he might 


. Perhaps our meteorological observatories may carry this 
d far. Again, suppose a similar application made to the 
h or flowering of a plant. I imagine that few botanists have 


atience and power of concentration that would be required to 
‘clear and definite an idea of such a process by direct observa- 
§ one could easily acquire by the aid of the cinematograph ; 
ven supposing a botanist possessed a perfect mental grasp of 
rocess, if he wished to describe it to an audience would he 
id the kinematographic representation of it an invaluable aid? 


ubt many other possibilities will suggest themselves at once 
reader. 


ELIMINATION OF HYPO BY MEANS OF BARIUM 
CHLORIDE. 
Tue suggestion made by Mr. John Noton in your issue ‘for 
January Ist, page 18, that barium chloride is an efficient. 
eliminator of “hypo” is not only valueless, but actually pre- 
judicial to the life of the “ photos,” whether they be prints or 
negatives. 

In the first place, the reaction that occurs when barium. 

chloride and thiosulphate of soda are mixed together is as. 
follows :— 
Na,S,0;, 50,0 + BaCl,2H,O0 = BaS, 0,, H,O + 2NaCl + 6H, 
Now, sodium thiosulphate is an extremely soluble salt, approxi- 
mately, at 15 deg. C., one part is soluble in 1.5 parts of water ; 
but barium thiosulphate is a comparatively insoluble salt, one 
part being soluble in about 250 parts of water, and therefore 
it is extremely possible that it would be thrown out on the- 
“photos.” But as one cannot ignore the fact that not only 
is the sodium thiosulphate on the surface of the print or nega- 
tive, but also in the image-bearing film itself, it is obvious that. 
the barium thiosulphate would be formed in the image-bearing, 
film, and therefore we should have to remove a much less. 
soluble salt than the sodium thiosulphate, and if a salt is less. 
soluble it must cbviously require more water, or, in other words, 
longer washing to remove. I think the above considerations 
prove that there is no advantage in forming barium thio- 
sulphate. 

Now, to prove my second statement, that the useof barium 
chloride is actually prejudicial to the life of the prints. Mr. 
Noton seems to have entirely ignored the existence of any other 
salt than “hypo”; but this one cannot do. Hypo is used to 
dissolve insoluble salts of silver, which are sensitive to light,, 
and which, if left in the “photo,” would gradually darken om 
exposure to light. Now, all printing-out silver papers depend 
primarily on the 1ight sensitiveness of silver chloride. 

When a print or negative is fixed, thiosulphates of silver are 
formed I do not propose to enter into this question, but 
merely state the fact, and, taking but one of them, Ag Na S: Os, 
if barium chloride were added in sufficient quantities, we should 
have silver chloride, sodium chloride, and barium thiosulphate- 
formed, according to the equation :— 

Ag NaS,03'+ Ba Cl, = Ag Cl4+Na Cl +BaS 
The silver chloride might or might not dissolve in the barium 
hyposulphite ; from a superficial test I have made I should 
say it would not. Anyway, a pure chloride lantern-plate was 
fixed with hypo solution made with distilled water, rinsed im 
distilled water, and then immersed in 5 per cent. barium 
chloride solution made with distilled water, and thoroughly well 
washed with distilled water. A comparison plate was treated 
in the ordinary way—that is, with an ordinary fixing bath, and 
washed by repeated changes of tap water. The plate treated 
with barium chloride is decidedly milky, and on exposure to 
light for 4 hours shows a brownish) tinge, whilst the other 
plate is perfectly clean and clear, 

Mr. Noton’s heavy insoluble precipitate, which can be swobbedi 
off may be the comparatively insoluble barium thiosulphate, 
or insoluble carbonate or sulphate of barium, due to the hard- 
ness of the water that is used. 4 

The conclusion I arrive at is, therefore, that the process is: 
not one that commends itself to the practical man who wants: 
to save time in washing or to produce permanent pr‘nts. 


BH. J: Watt. 


et fee go Pa eo eee 

THE Camera Construction Company have removed to a new factory,, 
Eagle Works, Durham Grove, Mecrning Lane, Hackney, N.E. (seven 
minutes from Hackney Station, North London Railway). 

Tur Ansco Competitions.—Messrs. Gharles Tyler and England 
Brothers, Limited, of 79, Copenhagen Street, Caledonian Road, 
King’s Cross, London, N., inform us that the competition in con- 
nection with their Ansco paper closes on the 29th inst. 
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THE DECIMAL AND METRIC SYSTEMS. 


{A paper read before 


the London and Provincial Photographic Association. ] 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ly order to appreciate the metric system of weights and measures 


ig is necessary to be thoroughly at home in the 
notation, for it renders the reading and calculations of metric 
and measures so simple that the one may be looked upon 


natural sequence of 


been so long in beins 
able, seeing that our system of notation is 
“40,” and is in fact a decimal 


fractional decimals, 
handling figures tha 


no more think cf adopting another 
It is, 


our alphabet. 
decimal notation th 


decimal system of 
weights 
as the 
he other. That the decimal system should have 
g generally taught and adopted is really remar 

based upon the figure 
system not carried through t9 
but so ingrained in our manner of writing and 
we are apt to overlook the fact, and we should 
system than we should of changing 
indeed, but a small step further to adopt the 
roughout, and it seems singular that a decimal 


is 


system of sub-divid 
weights should not 
into harmony with 
immemorial. 

The superiority 
instead of writing as 
Multiplication or ca 
with the Roman sys 
we all know t 
4 means 4 tens and 
specification. 
he hills, 
ing quan 


a 


and 
ities 


as 
deno 


exactly the same plan, and 


thousands, tenths, 


of the one over the other is evident wnen we wri 


rat if 


When 


ing measurements of length, area, space and 
have been adepted much sooner and brought 
the system which we have used from time 


e 


1849 

the Remans did 
MDCCCXXXXVIIII. 
culating the square or cube root of such a figure 
em must have been a delightful operation. Now 
the 9 in our example means 9 units cnly *he 
the 8 means 8 hundreds without any further 
we extend that same system, which is as old 
is said to haye been invented by the Arabs, 
of less than one unit of anything we follow 
we obtain instead of tens, hundreds and 
hundredths, and thousandths of the unit or last 


figure after which 
the d 
not be necessary 
expect an intel 
with the facts, and 


enominator is alway 


igent 


and. In other werds fractions of which 
a ten, a hundred or a thousand. It wil 
work this out by any special examples. I 
audience like the present one to be acquaintec 
more cr less with the decimal system; bus I 


hey si 


0 


lay stress on this 
stand 


based on these facts, and 
of any scientific subject undertaken, excep 
Tt has been urged by some opponents t 
“40” does not divide as well as the figure “12,” which is divi 
by four figures, while ten is only divisible 


system. 


not free yet from t 


grasped the nature and value of the decimal sys 


decimal system wou 
decimal, but nobod 


twe systems in conflict would be worse t 


fractions and undec 
mi 


ing of the metric system of weigh 


y thinks of proposing such a c 


ecause it will lead us up to a thorough under- 
s and measures, which is 
here is now hardly any exact calculation 
by the aid of the decima 
hat the figure 
able 
hese people are 
, and have not 
A 
ld be better if our system of notation were duo- 
ange, and the 
ian putting up with vulgar 
They are in fact 


by two, T 
he incubus of the vulgar fraction 


em. duc- 


imal divisions of measurement. 


ng the point entirely, for it is not a question of computing a 


perfect system of counting, but of bringing existing systems into 


harmony. 
figured duo-decimals 


while with the deci 
mals, viz. :— 


but 
in decimals, though 
The argument is 
those who have not 
opponents urge the 
bu 
re 
calculations, 
and simpler. 
half plate—say for 


we have no difficulty whatever to express any other frac 


In a- duo-decimal system we should have four single 


ek — 

4 would be expressed by 0.2 

4 would be expressed by 0.4 

4 would be expressed by 0.4 

4 would be expressed by 0.6 

mal system we have cnly two single figure deci- 

1-5 which is expressed 0.2 
4 which is expressed 0.5 

ion 

they may require two or sometimes three figures. 

a superficial one, and can only be supported by 

grasped the principle of a decimal system. Other 

long array of figures against the decimal system, 


; I can prove that for all purposes it requires less figures to write 
quantity in decimal figures than in vulgar fractions, and 


hat 


such as multiplication and division are infinitely shorter 
Let us take a simple case of calculating the area of a 


the purpose of a block—we have 6} x 43—in 
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decimals we have 6.5 x 4.75. Not only is tne latter written mo 
quickly, but the multiplication is much simpler; we haye one oper 
tion, plain multiplication, while with vulgar. fractions we ha 
reduction to one denominator first, and then division for multip 
cation by fraction is really division. | 
Tt will be seen presently how the handling of metrical measy 
ments is intimately connected with the decimal notation which is 
backbone of the metric system, facilitating calculation in every 
and giving us always one kind of figures only, which always stand 
the same definite relaticn to one another; the relationship of “ 
on its multiples—giving us the easy estimating of percentages 
olutions, and of the absolute estimation of the strength of 
ential ingredient. The early teaching of decimal fractions 
oser acquaintance with them should be the precursor of the tea 
ing and adoption of the metric tem generally, according to 
old adage: Acquaintance softens prejudice. Attempts to introdl 
the metric system in England have been repeatedly made. Legal 
peaking it is now a permissible system. We are not vied 
re may use it. I for one have made extended use of this permissi 
f Parliament, though I cannot say whether I used it before or af 
he permissive Act) was passed, and I only hope the Act hag 
retrospective censequences on ‘those who did use it before it ¥ 


2 


passed, as I might become a martyr to science! 
rere is a Decimal Association in London, composed of Engli 
en, many of them not knowing a werd of French, but advocati 


em of weights and measures 
I have to thank their secretary 1 
ring this matter before you. 
still doing all they can to get 
has been in every ¢ 

In the United States of 


the adoption of the metric sys 
compulsory system in Britain. 
the help they have given me to 
rave laboured for years, and are 
system adopted in England, as it 
in Europe, and by many bey 
the system is also a perm ne, bub is more largely used tha 
Great Britain. I have here a small instrument, made in America,1 
rating one of those Yankee notions showing how they quickly gn 
the neatness of the system. It is a steel ruler one decime re lt 
one centimetre wide, one millimetre thick, and sub-divided i 
em. and mm. Its bedy or volume is exactly one cubic cm. Its well 
is the specific gravity in grammes. ‘The present Secretary of St 
or War, the Right Hon. H. 0. Arnold-Forster, is one of the P 
iamentary advocates of the metric system, and has obtained 
support of over Z00 members of Parliament for making the mei 
system legal and compulsory in Britain. He quotes in his b 
“The Coming of the Kilogram,” the acknowledgment of Mr. BN, 
Balfour, our Prime Minister, of the superiority of the metric sys 
as follo 
whole civilised world, 
to the antiquated system under which we suffer, hi 
the metric system is the only rational system.’ 
mons, 1895. ‘here ave reports cf many Brits. Consuls ab 
pointing to the fact that we are losing trade in many quar 
through the retention of the old system of weights and measil 
which are not understood by these would-be buyers, and which 
adays they will not take the trouble to study in. the face of # 
own intel le, simple, and rational system. For us photograp! 
the sys in every way deserving of attention. { 
weak efforts have already been made. Some time ago 
phic Club made the heroic resolution that all measurenl 
should be stated in the metric quantities, dams 
ounces being banished out of sight—in fact, decreed the adoptio 
the metric system. I was not of the committee charged with 
investigation and drawing up of this momentous proclamation, 
I was probably the only one who constantly used the metric sys 
and no other, and who has used it ever since, while I have ml 
since heard anyone in that enlightened body state any formu 
metric quantities, every one thinking that his was an excepli 
case. So far, the success amongst us photographers. I recollee 
instance which illustrates the want of understanding on the 
even of the leading lights. It was urged—and justly so—that 
tions should be made up in correct percentages, containing 2 
quantity of the dry salt, not in (say) 100 or 1,000 of fluid, and 
ing it in solution, but in so much that the total should make up 
definite measure of solution—say, 100, 500, or 1,000. A wal 


col 
Amer 


— There can be no doubt that the judgment of 
not excluding the countries which still a 
long ¢ 


igib 
em is 

A few 
Photogra 
and formule 


platemaker interjected that he did not see the difference, and | 
one was as good a 2 or a 5 per cent. solution as the other. 
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yas a platemaker :. what would you expect of an amateur? Anotker 
astance shows how little acquainted we still are with metric quan- 
ities. A lecturer at the Royal Photographie Society described 
he volume of water that could be stored by the new Nile dam at 
ssouan, lately built, as so many millions of cubic centimetre, instead 


f cubic metre—an error of only one milli times less! The 
emark passed unnoticed, except, probably, by the speaker. Tho 
ublic visiting the lantern entertainments at the R.P.S. is natu- 


ally more artistic than scientific. Such instances show that we 
re not over-conyersant with the metric system, ard owr acqua‘nt- 
nce with it will stand strengthening considerably. My object is to 
trengthen that acquaintance amongst my fellow-photographe 
f it is only in a very limited degree. I propose, theretore, to use a 
ew examples of illustration, and to sketch to you a few compara- 
ive figures under both systems. 


Tue Merre. 

We have now to come to close quarters with the actual metric 
neasurements of length, surface, capacity, and weight, and I must now 
laim your attention for a short time in order to analyse the system 
nd study its advantages as compared with the one we are now 
ing. The metre—from the Greek “ny, atron,” a measure—is the ba 
f the system, and was established in 1795, after the French Revolu- 
ion. Its length was intended to be one 10-millionth part of the 
juadrant of the earth, fron Pole to Eqvator. This point has been 
lisputed, but it is not of any consequence. The normal metre is 
xactly 39.371 inches, or 393 nearly. We now come to a feature 
f the system. The divisions and multiples of the metre are named 
n one plan. 

The divi 


ons are designated by Latin prefixes and ‘the multiples by 
wreck prefixes. Thus the metre is subdiviaed into 10, such as a tenth 
s called decimetre. ‘The decimetre is divded into 10 centimetre. The 
entimetre into 10 millimetre. 
The multiples proceed on the same plan. The decametre is 10 metres, 
he hectometre is 100 metres, and the kilometre is 1,000 metres each, one 
ing 10 times the former. Thus we have on ons plan a system by 
rhich we can measure from the minutest dimensicn used in optics or 
ther science to the distances of a geographical description. I will at 
nce show you that the decimal notation is the backbone of the who!e 
ystem, and that without bemg conversant with it, the charm and 
implicity of the metric system cannot be taken advantage of to the full 
xtent. If with our present Imperial system we wish to express a 
leasured distance from one point to another we do it in miles, furlongs, 
ods, yards, feet, and inches, etc. Taking an example at random, we 
nay say, 1 mile, 5 furlongs, 20 rods (or poles), 2 yards, 1 foot, and 
inches. 
This distance measured by a surveyor may be stated in yards, but 
here are no means of assimilating the v 
ure except by stating it in feet or inches. If we were to express a 
imilar distance in metric measurement we should not write 4 kilo- 
netre, 5 hectometre, 4 decametre, 8 metre, 6 decimetre, and 3 centi- 
netre; though perfectly correct this would appear ridiculous. Tle 
thole figures would be linked together and treated as kilometer and 
ractions (decimals) of it, or as metres and decimals, and it would stand 
hus :— 


arious measurements into one 


2.548.635 m. 
The decimal point put between the 2 and the 5 would denote kilo- 
aetre, and between the 8 and the 6 would be stating it in metres, while 
re should at once know that we have a distance of 24 kilometer, roughly 
peaking, or 2,548 meter and 63 decimals. The relationship of these 
gures, though they denote definite lengths, is the same as those in the 
umber 1848, and the handling of them is equally easy as compared 
gainst the Roman MDCCCXXXXVIII. 
I think Ihave shown you that the decimal system must be thoroughly 
mderstood in order to fully appreciate the metric system. The 
dvantage of being able to treat the minor length simply as a decimal 
f the larger is again not only in brevity, but also in simplicity, ease 
f calculation, and precision. The same principle applies to surface 
neasurement, the basis of which is the square metre. The sub- 
ivisions are in tenths of the base, and the resulting superficial areas as 
he square of ten. The square metre is equal to 10.764 feet, or ap- 
roximately 103 square feet. ‘The square decimetre based upon the 
ne-tenth is therefore the 100th part of the square metre. The 
quare centimetre by the same logic the 100th part of the decimetre, or 
he 10,000 part of the square metre. The multiples of the square metre 


increase in the same manner as the square of 10. One decametre is 100 
square metres, one hectometre 10,000 square metres, and one kilometre 
1,000,000 square metres. The reduction of any of these into its com- 
ponents or multiples is as easy as that of the linear measurement. The 
usual way to express a surface of land is by the “are,” which is equal 
to 10m. square containing 100 square metres. It is, compared with our 
acre, about 4 of it, and equal to 119.603 square yards. The multiple 
of the are, used for large surfaces of land, is the hectare (hecto-are), 100 
ares or 10,000 square metres. ‘The hectare is equal to 2.47 acres, 
roughly 24 acres. 

We now preceed to censider the cubic measurement. It is built 
upon the unit of the metre, and progresses on the same plan by the 
multiples of “10.” The volumes or capacities resulting are progressing 
y the cube of 10, or 10x 10 x 10. A cubic metre is a large measure 
used for measuring big volumes, such as water, fodder, earth, and 
so on. Its capacity is equal to 35.52 cubic feet, or 274 bushels. It 
divides into 1.000 cubic decimetre. The cubic decimetre is the 1,000th 
part of the metre, and divides in its turn into 1,000 cubic centimetres, a 
small volume with which most of you will be somewhat familiar 
through reading chemical formule from French, or, perhaps, German 
yapers. ' Its sign is ccm. or ce. shall presently make the closer 
acquaintance of these two subdivisions, for one is the basis of our 
weights, the gramme, and represents as a unit the weight of so much 
water at its greatest density, 4deg. C. or 39deg. F.., and under norma! 
parometrical: pressure. ‘The other consequently, a thousand times 
arger, and has the weight of one thousand grammes, or a kilogram. It 
is the well-known kilo of commerce. This at cnce establishes the 
connection between the weights which we use with the measure of 
ength as well as of area and capacity. In fact they are all instances 
of the same system based upon one uniform, simple, and intelligible 
plan, the simplicity of which becomes more potent as we advance, and 


“ 


which stands out strongly against our disjointed system of unsympa- 
hetic and muddled-up crowd of weights and measures. 
I have here a model of cardboard. I may at once say that it is a 


nome-made model of the cubic decimetre. Its capacity is the litre, its 
weight when filled with water would be the kilo—1,000 grammes. The 
cther model is the gramme or cubic centimetre, being 1,000th part of the 
first in capacity and weight of any equal substance. We have now to con- 
sider first, measures of capacity,and second,measures of weight. The bas: 
for the cubic measurement for liquids, corn, grains, and the like, is the 
litre. The litre, as Ihave already pointed out, is the same volume as the 
“cubic decimetre.” The litre is equal to 1.76 pints, or 35.20 ounces. 
The cubic centimetre being only 1,000th part of the former, it is 
necessary to make another subdivision without, however, at all for- 
saking our principle, the decimal scale of gradation. 

We have seen that the cube built upon the next metric sub-division, 
the cubic centimetre, is in capacity 1,000 times smaller than the cubic 
decimetre. We require, however, in order to measure liquid quantities 
a handy measure for two or for three-tenths or five-tenths of the litre. 
Hence the litre is divided into 10 decilitre, the decilitre into 10 centi- 
litre, and the centilitre into 10 millilitre, and we have arrived at the 
capacity of a cubic centimetre, which is, as its name denotes, the 
1,000th part of the litre, and the weight of its contents in water is one 
gramme. The unit of our system of weights. The multiples of the 
litre are the decalitre, or 10 litres, hectolitre, or 100 litres, and 
kilolitre, or 1,000 litres. Again I may remind you that the kilolitre, or 
1,000 litre, has the capacity of one cubic metre, a measure used for 
large quantities of fluid, such as the contents of a lake, a reservoir, and 
the like, while for such liquids as wine or beer the hectolitre is used. 
In writing down a given quantity again the decimal system would be 
used, and instead of writing say, 36 hectolitre, 4 decalitre, and 74 litre, 
the one set of figures, 3647.5 would denote the same thing, the decimal 
stop between the 7 and 5 marking the number of litres and fractions 
of it. Asa handy measure there is such a thing as a double decilitre and 
a half or 5 decilitre. The latter is still known as a pint, which, 
indeed, it is near to in size, standing as it does between the reputed 
pint of 16 and the Imperial pint of 20 ounces. When we come to 
compare this system with our system of pints, quarts, pottles, gallons, 
pecks, and so on, it shows more than any of the previous comparisons 
have done the superiority of the metric system. 


Mrasvres oF Wricut. 
You know already that the unit of weight is the gramme. By 
an ingenious device the system of weights is brought into harmony 
with the system of measures for length, surface, and, above all, 


capacity. The “gramme” is the weight of so much water as can 
be got into the space of a cubie centimetre taken at 4deg. C. or 
39deg. F., at a barometrical pressure of 20in. It is then that water 
is at its greatest density. ‘his plan brings the system of weight 
into complete harmony with the system of measures, and enables 
us to treat solutions on a rational basis, because the weight of the 
body in solution weighed in gram agrees with the dissolving fluid— 
1 gram of a salt dissolved in, say, 99 of water makes a 1 per cent. 
solution, and the quantity of solution will weigh exactly 100 grams. 
This is accomplished without any calculation, and, moreover, can- 
not be done with any unit of weight or measure that we use in our 
antiquated system. 
The subdivisions of the gramme are— 


0.1 gramme .... Decigramme. 
2 3 

0.01 gramme Centigramme. 

OROOMorammme: (yssapeseesee- tae tes sree Milligramme. 


The multiples are— 


The decagram 10 grammes. 


The hectogram . 100 grammes. 
The kilegram 1,000 grammes. 


The kilogram is the weight of a litre of water at 4deg. C., the 
capacity of which, again, is that of the cube model before you, 
which, when filled with water, will weigh one kio. There remains 
only to add that the “metric tonne,” which is 1,000 kilogrammes 
(and equal to ten times our double hundredweight) is used for large 
quantities of heavy matter, such as earth, coal, etc. It is almost 
needless to say that the same treatment is applied in writing out 
figures of combined weights by simply placing them together and 
treating the fractions of the unit as decimals, as shown you with 
regard to surface and cubic measurements. The tables herewith pre- 
sented show the whole system at a glance. The equivalents, having 
a common basis, are placed cn one line, so that anyone no5 con- 
versant with the names can always trace their exact comparative 
value. We have now described the principle upon which the metric 
system is based, and it only remains to compare points in the metric 
system with our own. ‘This cannot be done at all in a thorough- 
going manner, as the time for such a task is beyond that allotted 
to such an address as mine; but a few instances will serve to illustrate 
it and to show you the disadvantages under which we labour with 
our present antiquated system. 


[Tables shown. ] 

We have now sufficiently satisfied ourselves that the metric system 
is better, simpler, and more rational than our broken-up and dis- 
jointed conglomeration of systems, and I have shown that hand-in- 
hand with a metric system must go the teaching of the decimal system 
which is its backbone. The teaching, as far as we are concerned, 
should be taken up by our polytechnics and all teaching institutions, 
whether for young or adult, and no photographic school or instructive 
system of any kind should be without it. There would be an excel- 
lent opportunity for the Royal Photographic Society to help in 
spreading the knowledge amongst photographers by rot only recom- 


mending the metric system, but by publishing tables and general 
information on it amongst its affiliated societies. It is only by such 


action that the change, which is openly acknowledged to be desirable 
and badly needed, can be brought about. I have now to touch 
upon a subject which is usually treated as a sort of an appendix to 
the decimal system. It is the measuring, not of length or areas or 
weight, but of value. It is urged that when changing our measure- 
‘ments, the measure of values should be included. All civilised 
countries have adopted a decimal system of dividing their coinage. 
We alone adhere to a system with three values—pounds, shillings, 
and pence—and we divide them in a non-decimal manner. 

“No one desirous of seeing another system of dividing our monetary 
values thinks of advocating the abolition of our excellens standard 
or an adoption of a mixed standard like the French; but the point 


on which a 


1 are agreed is a decimal division, so that in many calcu- 


lations the same advantages could be enjoyed as are present with a 


decimal system. 
a sys' 
the florin (fl.) into 10 cents., the cent. (c.) into 10 mi 


8. Jackson, M.A., advocates in his metrical tables 
em of coinage in which the pound (S) is divided into 10 florins, 


s. The standard 
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would remain gold, all silver coins would remain except the 3d. piece. 


The 
mils. 


ronze coins would disappear and be replaced 
This system, no doub:z, would have its meri 


by’ 5, 2) and 1 | 
s. It leaves us, 
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hewever, with three divisions. A simpler system would probably 
be one with two divisions. This would be accomplished by retainin, 
the pound ag a coin only, and not using it in accounts as a unit, J 
weuld not affect the money standard, which mighs remain gold, an 
the silver coins would still be token coins as they are now, and th 
coprer coins could be retained as they are in such a system th 
divisions might be dollar or crown and cent. ‘Lhe crown equal { 
our present 4s. piece would be equal to 100 cent, our present half 
penny would be the cent, the penny a double cent. The 1s, and Qs 
pieces would still be as useful as they are now. The sovereign woul 
be five crowns or dollar, and a double sovereign would be ten dollars 
Accounts weuld be kept in crowns and cents., or dollar and cen‘s, 
as they are in Canada, where for the matter of that the (8) Sovereign 
is held in as high estimation as at home, while all money calculation: 
would be encrmously simplified; such a figure as £45 12s.. 8d. would 
read $183.16, the 16 being decimals of the 3, the unit cf the dolla 
or crown column, and the only change would be that instead of 
the crown having as now 96 halfpennies it would be equal to 10 
cents; in other words the halfpennies would be serving a cent, 
and 100 would be equal to one dollar or whatever the coin migh} be 
called. What the silver coins would gain tne bronze coins would 
lose. Both are only token coins. 

I have now only to conclude. In the present day of fiscal agitation 
there is one point I wish to press home. If we are %o regain the 
trade we have lost through hostile tariffs of Continental and other 
nations we shall not regain it unless we can present British made 
goods in money values and in measuremenis that are entirely incom. 
prehensible to those whom we wish to be their purchasers. We shall 
never do it with pods and pounds, nor with furlongs and feet, ot 
gallons and gills. And if we have lost much of the trade formerly 
held by our manufacturers, who can tell how much has been lost by 
the very fact that we have not up to now seen our way to change 
the antiquated system under which we ourselves still continue to 
suffer? J. R. Gorm. 


>— 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF COMETS’ TAILS AND THEIR 
PROBABLE EXPLANATION. 


[A paper read before the Chicago Neen ee a the National Academy, November 18 
Brrore the application of photography to the investigation of cometary 
phenomena the study of these bodies was beset with many difficulties, 
In fact, most of the changing phenomena of the tails of comets were 
then wholly unknown, and, hence, their study impossible. Th 
study of the. physical condition of comets’ tails may be said to have 
had its beginning in the past ten or twelve years. In that interval, 
though no great comet has appeared, the photographic plate has 
faithfully pourtrayed some of the most extraordinary phenomena, su 
as have to a great extent revolutionised our ideas of these errat 
bodies. This, too, has occurred in the case of comets which with the 
‘der method of observing would haye promised little or nothing of 
interest. The remarkable phenomena presented by Swift's comet. of 
1892 wer the beginning of these revelations. These were follow 
by similar appearances in Rordame’s comet of 1893 as photographed 
by Professor Hussey. But a new series of phenomena appeared in 
Brook’s comet of 1893, which were suggestive of a whol-y different 
explanation to those of Swift’s and Rordame’s comets. They suggested 
an outside influence foreign to the comet itself and of an extremely 
important nature. The last comet sufficiently active to produce 
anomalous features was Borrelly’s, of the present year. This object, 
though it failed to fu’fil the promises of a spectacular naked eyé 
affair, showed a. remarkable change in its tail on July 24th, which 
will perhaps throw more light on cometary phenomena than any other 
comet has yet done. T Lough, unlike, Brooks’ comet of 1893, 18 
suggested no outside influence, it yet presented an appearance hat 
Seems to offer itself to a satisfactory explanation, and which leads 
to a definite knowledge of the motion of the particles composing the 
tail, and of the interval of luminosity of these particles when nee 
from the comet. m 


° 


In the case of Swift’s comet a large mass of matter—several times 
larger than the head of the comet—was shown in the tail drifting backs 
from the head. This seemed to be due to the separation. of am 
unusually large portion of the cometary matter by the diszuptive 
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repellent force of the sun. 
his phenomenon was 
had several tails o 


yh it is c'ear that 


Perhaps the most remarkable par 
that the mass looked like a. secondary come 
its own. From an inspection of the photo- 
his object had its origin in the head of the 
et, being simply a cloud instead of a. stream of the repelle 
icles. Its system of tails was doubtless produced just as in the 
. of the parent comet, by the repellent action of the sun. The 


erous tails frequently shown in the photographs of this come 
1 in others since) were, it would seem, produced by differen 


res of emission in the nucleus of the comet—jets or streams o 
ter, shot out from the different parts of the nucleus from different 
res of activity. According to the general theory of a comet’s 
, the action of the sun upon the nucleus of the comet produces 
pellent action in the nucleus on the sun-ward side, and the particles 
s expelled by the comet are met by the pressure of the sun’s light 
driven back behind the comet to form the tail. This theory 
. sufficiently comprehensive to account for essentially all the visual 
nomena of a comet’s fail. But it does not satisfactorily account 
the great number of thin diverging rays and thread-like streams 
wn by photography so often to be the main feature of the tail. 
eed, there are cases where a straight secondary tail or streamer 
kes a very large angle, 45 degrees—or more—with the main tail. 
loes not appear that the repulsive force of the sun alone can account 
this feature. And there are other peculiarities in the tails of 
nets shown by photography which rather suggest that a comet has 
re to do with the production of.its own tail than has generally been 
ceded to it, further than simply supplying the material for the 
king of the tail. 
3rooks’ comet 0: 
1 not susceptible o: 
leed, the singular 


Z 


893 presented phenomena unique in character 
the explanation offered for the previous comet. 
reaks of that comet’s tail compel us to seek an 
jlanation in some outside cause—inherent neither in the comet 
rin the sun. ‘The tail which one day was in a normal condition, 
s on the next broken and disturbed as if it had encountered some 
isting medium in its flight through space. The disturbance seemed 
come from the direction towards which the comet was moving. 
the succeeding morning it was badly broken and hung in c‘oud- 
e masses, some of which were entirely torn off from the tail and 
peared to be drifting away in space. On another occasion the tail 
s concave towards the direction of motion, and had the appearance 
beating against a current of resistance. It was disjointed in places, 
d near the end was abruptly bent at nearly aright angle, as i 
that point it had encountered a stronger current of resistance. 
one examines these pictures there seems no escape from the con- 
ision that this comet’s tail did actually encounter some resisting 
disturbing medium about the 2st of October, 1893, and for 
reral days subsequent to that date; whether this was a swarm 
‘meteors—such as we know exist in space near the sun, or some 
rb of resisting matter of which we as yet know nothing is a subject 
* time to settle. Photographs of Borrelly’s comet on the night of 
ly 24th showed a large section of the tail apparently completely 
oken cff and displaced from the direction of the remaining portion 
the tail; there was nothing in the appearance of this to suggest 
y outside disturbance. The section was straight and appsrent‘y 
injured. Other photographs made four hours earlier and three 
urs later showed that this section was receding from the comet 
dd that the normal tail was growing in length. Determining the 
otion of the fragment from these photographs, it was shown that 
must have separated from the head at 2.30 p.m., G. M. T. of July 
th. Photographs of the comet on July 23rd showed nothing of 
is phenomenon. 
The explanation of this feature appears to be a very 
would seem that, for some cause, between two and three p.m. 
i July Ath, there occurred a slight but sudden change in the direc- 
on of emission of matter from the comet. The first tail would 
en separate from the comet—as its supply of material wou'd be 
i off—and a new tail would begin in the new direction and grow 
the normal length, while the section would drift out and dissipate 
to space. Thus. would the phenomenon of July 24th be produced. 
he actual velocity of separation, determined from the photographs, 
as 29 miles a second. As the comet was approaching the sun at 
erate of 22 miles a second, the real motion of the particles away 
om the sun’ was 7 miles a second. This is a rather small velocity 


simple one. 


compared with some of those attributed to the particles composing 
a comet’s tail. : 

This comet showed us that the tai! actually moved out from the 
head as a luminous stream which remained visible for hours after 
its supply from the head had ceased. At the same time this section 
had a progressive motion laterally, which would partake of the 
original motion of the comet when the separation occurred. Let, 
therefore, this drifting stream encounter, say, a dence swarm of 
meteors, or some other resistance, and a disruption of its symmetry 
would occur—just as seems to have happened in the case of Brooks’ 
ccmet of 1893. This feature of Borrelly’s comet seems to have been 
unusually well photographed both in this country and in Europe. By 
a combination of measures of three photographs—the first at Nanterre, 
France, by F. Quenisset, the second and third at the Yerkes Observa- 
tory by the writer and Mr. R. J. Wallace, respectively, the following 
values of the hourly motion of separation of the tail from the head 
was obtained :— 

Nanterre and first Yerkes Observatory plate, 10/1. Interval 4h. 35m, 

First and second Yerkes Observatory plates, 10.7. Interval 2h. 59m. 

The mean of these is 10/.4 for the hourly motion of separation. I 
am convinced now that the slight difference between the above two 
values is due to the uncertainty of the measures. The small scales 
of the photographs and the ill-defined condition of the comet would 
not permit any closer agreement if the motion were uniform. 


It appears, therefore, that there is no evidence of acceleration in 
the motion of separation. This is contrary to what would happen 


if the particles had been driven away from the comet by the repellent 
action of the sun alone. For previous to its free existence the: particle 
would be moving towards the sun with a velocity of 22 miles a second 
—as a part of the comet. After it had become independent and 
subject to the repulsive action of the sun, it would still approach 
until the repulsive force checked its speed, when for a moment it 
would become stationary and then begin to recede, at first slowly, 
and then with rapidly accelerating velocity. This would be its 
action if due alone to the repulsive force of the sun—or the pressure 
of the sun’s light. Assuming the correctness of the generally accepted 
theory of cometary tails, the want of acceleration in the motion of 
the fragment is puzzling, and would rather show that: the sun had 
little to do with its flight into space. Some exception may be taken 
to the explanation I have offered for the cause of the phenomenon 
of July 24th in. reference to the sudden change of the direction of 
emission of the particles from the head. It is only necessary, how- 
ever, to examine the series of photographs of Swift’s comet—or, indeed, 
of almost any other comet—to see that changes yvaster than this 
rapidly take place in the form of the tail. One day it will be made 
up of a dozen thread-like strands, and the next of but one broad 
stream. Small divergent tails will form and rapidly die away, and 
others spring forth in some other direction to take their place. I 
can-see no objection to the supply of the main tail itself being suddenly 
stopped to break out afresh at some adjacent point, producing a 
phenomenon like that of July 24th. The facts still remain, however, 
and there seems to be no other satisfactory explanation of them. 
Pror, E. E. Barnarn. 


Yerkes Observatory. 


a 


PHOTOGRAPHERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
From time to time we have published the numbers of persons follow- 
ing the profession of photographers in the various counties of England 
and Wales, as ascertained at the last Census, and we are now enabled 
to give the totals for England and Wales together with Scotland and 
Ireland, which are as fellows :— 


Males. Females. Total. 

England and Wal 11,148 GAO Go ils) {OIL 
Scotland . 1,187 1,082 2,269 + 
Treland ... 449 228 677+ 
Mortal sion cnccaesssneesese 12,784 belOomeee Lice 


* Including 264 persons of foreign birth.. + Including 18 persons of 
foreign birth. Including 16 persons of foreign birth. Total, 298. 
a 


Dr. D. H. Scorr, F.R.S., has been elected President of the Royal 
Miscroscopical Society for the ensuing year. 
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THE FOURTH CHICAGO PHOTOGRAPHIC 


{From the Official Catalogue. ] 


SALON. 


ConsIDERING the inconstancy of the “Salen movement” in other 
cities it may be inferred that four consecuiive annual exhibitions 
establish a permanent custom in Chicago. At least it certifies that 
the Chicago Society of Amateur Photographers and The Ari In- 
stitute regard the Salon as much mere serious and important than a 
passing fad or divertissement. In plain fact it shows that the Society 
has faith in the “pictorial photographic” propaganda—taith of a 
much more lasting and sterling quality. than anyone can appreciate 
who has no knewledge of the responsibilities, labour and outlay in- 
volved in the assembling of such an exhibition as that now on view 
in the galleries of the Institute. And the kind of faith which actuates 
1e Society and The Art Institute must produce—is producing— 
raiseworthy fruits. 


mat 


It will be recalled that the First Salen of this joint mnaagement, 
hat of 1900, was a frank experiment, designed to discover whai 
alent the Central West had in high camera craft. It was a Salon 
of the “Eastern cult,” with only a few Chicagoans and Westerners 
djudged worthy io enter the galleries. There true, much 
humiliation among our workers—sincere men and wemem who had 
laboured in ardour and patience for many years to bring forth that 
which could command the hall-mark of “Ari.” The rejection of 
their cherished works and the hanging in their stead of utterly 
dissimilar pictures from ihe studios of the New Yorkers was a bitter 
lisappointment to them; indeed, many thought it was a deliberate 
affront, a cruel snub at the hands of self-styled superiors. whom 
chance had placed in the jury room. But thanks to the virility of 
the West this hasty opinion did not long endure. It was worthy 
cnly to die. 


tt 


2 


was, 


On reflection, our ambitious “camerists” were able to find, in the 
prints that came hors concours to the 1900 Salon, qualities which 
undoubtedly did justify their preferment over the home product. I: 
was clear, after a little honest seeing and thinking, that the works 
of Mrs. Kasebier, Mr. Stieglitz, Mr. White, Mr. Dyer and Mrs. 
Schiitze had great distinction of style and immense intellectual 
strength, as well as splendid artistry of technic and effect. The 
spirit of the West asserted itself. Incipient enyy was snuffed out 
instanter. Generous praise of the great camera artists of the East 
was heard on every hand. What was best of all, serious, thoughtful, 
efforts were undertaken by all our home werkers to emulate the 
excellencies of our New York fellows. Never was there more earnest, 
honest, fruitful self-cducational work anywhere than in Chicago after 
the Salon cf 1900. 


$$$ 


have here a noteworthy advance toward the fulfi 
which is written :— 

“Tn a 
exercise. | 

A sculpture needs no paint; a painting calls for no plastic coy 
comiants ; an etching is rightly held sternly to the limiting conditill 
of the needle point free from mezzo stipple; the mezzotint likey; 
scorns’ aid from the pure incised line and glories in the work 9 
the wheel; and, finally, a photograph needs no concealment of j 
parentage—its father the lens, its mother the bromide plate, if 
quickening spirit the soul of the camera worker ! 


ment of “hat Statute 
| WA 
| fine art it is criminal to go beyond the means used jn it 
| 


3 


The Chicago Salen of 1903-4 marks a great advance in the lon 
struggle toward the goal of the consummate art of the future; th 
art in which the soul of the artist is truly wedded with the geniu 
of the chemists and opticians; that art in which the humanity 4 
our day and generaticn is disclosed in all the beauty of the truth 
in which human life, hopes, struggles, aspirations, failures : 


successes are written in that highest of all truth which is beauty! 
Lovis Ausert Lamp, 


ty | 
THE R.P.S. ELECTIONS. | 
Av the annual general meeting of the Royal Photographic Social 


Council, and Exhibition Judges was anuounced as follows :— 


President. 
Sir William Abney, K.C.B. 


Vice-Presidents. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford, K.T., FR.S 
Thomas R. Dallmeyer, F.R.AS. 

Major-General J. Waterhouse, I.‘ 


(Ch 


on Tuesday last, the 9th inst., the result of the ballot for : 
Sir Henry Trueman Wood, M.A, 


Treasurer. 


John Sterry. 


Orsina-y Members of Council. 


Thomas Bedding. Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A. 


Then came the Salons of 190 
could do—what had been done 
By all testimony, it is competen 
of growing power, and ariistic 
have been anticipated. ‘These 


verde, D’Arcy Powers, Mins, 
the neo-Newark enthusiasts, and 


and learned since t 


, 1802 each showing what the West 


to say, these exhi 
grasp beyond anyt 


Field, Clute, the 


re Salon of 1900. 


itions gave proof 
hing which could 


Salons produced some truly master- 
workers—Willard, Lawrence, Detlefsen, James, Mrs. Gatch, Monte- 


amented Bourke, 


a score more in Chicago, San Fran- 


Henry W. Bennett. 
James Cadett. 


Douglas English, B A. 


St. Lawrence Carson, B.A., B.Se. 


J. C. 8S. Mummery. 
Charles H. Oakden. 

E. Sanger Shepherd. 

John Spiller, FXLC., F.C.S. 


ciso, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Akron, and elsewhere. All of them 
are working in the direct and unaffected manner cf the prairie states 
to attain “those things which are more excellent” than mere 
“detail” cr fatuous “finish.” They, and all of us, are thinking with 
our lenses where we were wont to employ them mechanically. And 
there is springing up here in Chicago and the West a schcol of pic- 
torial photography which is individual and distinct—no mere idle 
echo of New York and Philadelphia, but the strong, original note 
of a Western life and activity. There are no dawdlers and “ button- 
pushers” among us now. Each in his own way, each after his own 
ideals, each limited by his own mental horizon—we are, one and all, 
striving to produce worthy werks, photographs which are true 
children of the Muses. What is better, there is a general improve- 
ment that cannot be denied. 

Now comes the Fourth Salon with a distinctively Western exhibi- 
tion. Note in it the absence cf superficiality and mannerism. Observe 
that it is frankly photographic, yes entirely subservient to the canons 
of art, obedient to the laws of arrangement in all branches, artistic 
in purpose, artistic in technic, artistic in ensemble—ye* truly photo- 
graphic. No sham at all anywhere; no pretence; no tinsel. We 


Thomas E. Freshwater, F.R.M.S. Joseph Wilson Swan, M.A, 
Dr. C. F. Grindrod. D.Sc., F.R.S. 
A. Haddon. Professor William Cawthorne 
Sir W. J. Herschel, Bart. Unwin, B.Sc, F B.S. 
John A. Hodges. H. Snowden Ward. 


G. Lindsay Johnson, 
M.D, B.S8¢., 2 ROS. 


Maa. Benjamin Gay Wilkinson. 


EXHIBITION JUDGES. 
Pictorial Section. 
Henry W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. William Crooke. 
P. H. Emerson, B.A.,¥M.B. J. C.S. Mummery, F.R.P.S- 
(Cantab), F.R.P.S. G. A. Storey, A R.A, 
Technical and=Scientifie Section. 
Sir W. de W. Abney, K.C B. 
Thomas Bolas, F.1.C., F.C.S. 
D. English, B.A. 
A. Haddon. 


7 


Chapman Jones, F.I.C., F.C.8s 
E.R P.S. ‘ 

E. Sanger Shepherd, F.R.P.5. 

Major-Gen. J. 


Waterhouse, 


iS Cab heb. 
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Patent Dews., | Meetings of Societies. 


—_+—— | see Bee 
The following applications for patents were made between January 25 | MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
a ’ | 
d January 50, 1904:— | 
int Trimmer.—No. 1,856. “Improved appliance for cutting photo- | 
graphic or other prints, or paper.” James Davenport. | 
nsitised Copying Papers.—No. 1,857. ‘“ Further improvements in | 
the manufacture of sensitised copying papers.” John Hawke. 
mses.—No. 1,883. “Improved photographic lenses for cameras.” | 
Complete specification. Ferdinand Stark. 
meras.—No. 1,902. “Improvements in photographic cameras.” | 
Complete specification. Maximilian Herz. 
y-plates.—No. 1,925. “ Photographic dry-plates.’ 
Harrison. 
mera Attachment.—No. 1,977. “Process and apparatus for fitting 
a film-strip to a photographic camera intended for wider films.” 
Complete specification. Maximilian Herz. 
ivelopes.—No. 2,195. “Improvements in envelopes for, developing 
“Ys A Geen ike.” ay Wi a] 
j photographic plates and the like. Alfred William Southey. ; Glasgow Southern Photo, Assoo| { Rotegraph and Rotow Bromid 
inting Frame.—No. 2,219. “Improved photographic printing Gi Ee aah Ge eee 
5 5 5 s Birmingham Photo. Society. (pao Holidays with the Camera. Mr. 
frame.” John Batty. NGboacecoooasy oR mmocmlevy, <--\\\ = Ww. A.Clarke. 
NT «6 . ees eee u é { English Gothic Architecture. Messrs. J. 
utters. No. 2,224. Improvements in o1 applicable to photo 17 Mexia eral 1, 2A, sta 
graphic exposure shutters.” Alfred Woods. {Chess Match, “B” League, Oldham, 
aN 6 ae . _ as es res \ away. 
jparatus. No. 2,280. Improv ed means for use in developing, Z A ee cunecene ee { Developing by Time. Tilustrated. Mr. 
fixing, washing, and drying photographic plates, or films.” Alexis | 1s--0-+ Runint Ss eaeoeooles a W. J. Hallett, M.P.S. 
Olivier. { Elementary Ozotype. Mr. W. J. 
ae zy te f “TU Williar 
utters.—No. 2.385. “ Apparatus for operating the shutters of photo- 


{ A Com 
graphic cameras.” William Taylor. Davis 
+> 


Feb. Name of Society. Subject. 


Aberdeen Photographic Assoc...| Print Competition. 

ford Photographic Union| Portraiture. Mr. Harold Baker. 

West London Photo. Society.. Members’ Lantern Slides. 
Ashton-under-Lyne Photo. S chess Match, “BY League, Rochdale, 
{ The Eye Compared with the Camera. 
\ Mr. A. W. Butterfield. 

fe Month in Jamaica. Mr. George B. 
| ‘Thomson. 


Burton-on-Trent Photo. Soe. ... 


Glasgow & W. of Scotland P.A 


Southampton Camera Club......| Lecturette Competition, 

Bowes Pk. and District Ph. Soc.| Lecturette Competition. 

Some Notes on the Cheinistry of 
South London Photo. Society Photography. Mr. W. Marshall, 

BSc, F.C. 

Ilford and District Photo. Soc { Pomme and Mounting. Mr. J. 
Royal Photographic Societ Lantern Meeting. 

Rotherham Photo. Society . (ee Camera Photography. Mr. 


2 


William Jerome 


Wallis. 
f{ Rotograph and Rotox Bromide Papers. 


Photographic Club ..........s.s06 


Liscretecccese Ashton-under-Lyne Photo. Soe. 


Hull Photographie Society. 


History of Photography. Mr. 


18.. ..| Richmond Camera Club.. 


Watford Camera Club . 
London & Proy. Photo. 


Lantern Evening. Members. 
Annual Supper. 
iF i The Theory and Practice of Develop- 
FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. iC reecbenea Liverpool Amateur Photo. Asso. | ment. Demonstrated. Mr. Fred. 
Ke . : ae | Anyon. 
February 13-27.—Scottish National Photographic Salon. Exhibition 


f Orthochromatie v. Ordinary Plates. 
cretary, Alex. Mackenzie, 42, Scott Street, Perth. 


\__Tllnstrated. Mr. T. W. Charlesworth. 
Members’ Night. 

February 27 to March 5.—Birmingham Photographic Society. Par- 

wlars of L. Lloyd Hollies, Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 


February 29 to March 3.—Cripplegate Photcgraphic Society. Hon. CAMERA CLUB. 

eretary, George H. Depledge, 17, Hazeldene Road, Goodmayes, An extremely well thought out and practical paper was read on 
adwell, Essex. the 1st inst. by Mr. Nelson K. Cherrill, with the title, “A New 
March 5. Last day for entries February 18.—South London Photo- Departure in Control Printing,” and he had come all the way from 
yphic Society. Entry forms from W. Calder Marshall, F.C.A., Lausanne for the purpose of addressing the Camera Club of London. 
, Glenton Road, Lee, 8.E. The paper really resolved itself into the description of the advan- 
tages to be gained by the employment of a new kind of printing 
frame which has been invented by Mr. Cherrill to meet the modern 
need for so dealing with a negative that the best “pictorial” effects 
can be gained from it. He starts with the assumption that no such 


Southport Photo. Society 
.| Gainsboro’ Camera Club ... 


March 5-12—Brechin Photographic Association. Hon. Secretary, 
Kirk, 1, Infirmary Street, Brechin. 


March 8-9.—G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution (photographic section). 


E secretary, A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone. thing as a perfect negative exists, and that better things can be 
March 9-12.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Arthur | obtained from the best by judicious treatment.. The new frame 
ack, 9, Bowers Avenue, Nottingham. makes it possible to do this in the most convenient way, while it 
March 15-17.—Brentford Photographic Society. abolishes the sundry rough-and-ready expedients which have hitherto 
March 15-19.—Arts and Crafts Exhibition (Shrewsbury). | been in vogue among photographers. It presupposes that the man 


A vho wishes to obtain the best results from a given negative is in the 
March 22 to April 5.—Glasgow Souther ie Associati Bees ete * : @ 
; E ‘lasgow Southern Photographic Association. position of him who exclaimed, “Time was made for slaves,’ for 


a Eoretary, Ww. a Ne, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. there is no doubt that the processes recommended must consume 
March 25 to April 9.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Hon. much of that valuable commodity. 


chibition Secretary, Chas. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., 25, South John The essence of the matter rests upon such a perfect method of 
reet, Liverpool. registration between negative and print which is in the frame that 
April 6-13.—Croydon Camera Club Hon. Exhibition Secretary, the print can be bodily removed any number of times for examina- 
U. King, Hurst Bank, Selsdon Road, Sanderstead. tion and immediately replaced in its proper position without any 


risk of shifting. And this is brought about by the use of two rigid 


Es pins and a A-shaped notch. The pins were placed a few inches apart 
An Edison Memorial.—Steps are being taken to celebrate the | on the lower edge of the rebate of the printing frame, and the notch 
enty-fifth anniversary of the introduction and commercial deye- | is om the movable inner frame to which the negative is affixed, and 
ment of the incandescent lamp by founding a Thomas A. Edison | fits over one of the pins, while a similar notch is provided on the 


dal, which will be entrusted to the American Society of Electrical | wooden back to which the printing paper is temporarily fastened. 
igineers. The Institute, through its Council, has already accepted The inner frame is made of thin aluminium, cut like a passe-partout 
e trusteeship of this fund, and the circular which is being issued | mount, and the negative is fastened to it temporarily by strips of 


the Edison Medal Association announces that it is the intention | Alcock’s porous plaster—a material which clings to both surfaces 
at the medal shall be awarded each year to the graduating student with great tenacity, while it strips off readily without parting with 
10 shall present the best thesis on some original subject from the any of its adhesive composition. Mr. Cherrill may be congratulated 


iversities and colleges of the United States and Canada which upon this discovery alone, which should be valuable for various other 
reoular . 27 7 a oh = . , | : : 

ve regular courses in electrical engineering. Mr. Edison’s mother photographie operations. 

s a Canadian ! The wooden back of the frame is in one piece, without the custo- 
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mary hinge, and is covered with felt, on the top of which is a piece 
of waterproof sheeting. On this is smearea some indiarubber solu- 
tion, slightly diluted, and it is found that the back of the printing 
paper can be firmly attached to this adhesive surface, and can be 
easily removed when the printing process is complete. As an 
example of the perfect manner in which registration was preserved, 
the lecturer handed round a print from.a negative upon which three 
tiny scratches had purposely been made. This print was the result 
of thirty different exposures in three different frames, but the fine 
scratches were quite sharp and distinct. 

We will now consider some of the uses to which Mr. Cherri'l 
proposes to put this new printing appliance, which he abundantly 
ulustrated by specimen prints handed round for examination. 

Modern lenses, he pointed out, give almost painful sharpness of 
definition, and where it is desired to reduce this so as to obtain 
a more “pictorial” effect a sheet of celluloid can be interposed 
between negative and paper during part of the exposure, and sub- 
sequently removed, the remainder of the exposure being conducted 
while the negative is in actual contact with the printing surface. 
Several different thicknesses of celluloid can be thus used on one 
print. Or a celluloid sheet bearing a grained image can be inter- 
posed—e.g., a canvas grain or a paper grain (examples of each were 
shown). Or if it be desired to increase diffusion in certain parts of 
the negative, paper shields can be employed in conjunction with 
the celluloid mask. 

The lecturer next dealt with the control of values, and he made 
a distinction betweea what he called “fixed control” and “ progres- 
sive control.” The first is secured by the old method of darkening 
parts of the negative by backing it with paper and- working upon 
the paper with stump and chalk, and he considered it very difficult 
by such means to get the exact’ result aimed at. In “ progressive 
control” he uses a sheet of celluloid to interpose between negative 
and print, and paints upon its surface with burnt sienna water- 
colour the parts to be made lighter. This is inserted as a shield 
during part of the exposure, with the result that the painted parts 
are blocked out. Then the shield is removed, and printing is com- 
pleted without it. 

For darkening certain parts of a picture the reverse operation is 
necessary. In this case he employs a sheet of gelatine which has 
been flowed over with a stained collodion. When dry, the parts to 
be treated are scraped away. These parts then get a start in the 
printing, and of course they come out darker in the end. In certain 
cases lines can be etched out of the coloured surface with a needle, 
So as to get small accentuated shadows. It is evident that this work 
could not be done without a perfect system of registration. The 
lecturer also. advocated the employment in certain cases of a positive 
made by photographic means on celluloid to be used in conjunction 
with the negative in printing—a suggestion which has often before 
been made and put in practice. He claims for these various methods 
of control printing that, although they consume some time, they do 
away with the necessity of that elaborate retouching which, from 
the professional point of view, is very costly. 

In concluding his paper, Mr. Cherrill pointed out that the new 
frame would be found very valuable in all kinds of combination print- 
ing, that it would be welcomed by gum bichromate workers, and, 
lastly, that, because of its true registration, it would especially 
appeal to those who worked the trichromatic methed of printing. He 
trusted that its use would help to raise photography to a higher 
plane of excellence than it had yet attained, by removing several 
of the difficulties which beset the pictorial worker. 

Mr. Horsley Hinton, who occupied the chair, said that he con- 
sidered that the frame offered a very ingenious and simple, method 
of helping photographers in their printing operations, and alluded 
to his own method of dealing with large negatives by printing them 
on a drawing-board and securing registration by the use of pins. 
He thought that the new frame would proye very serviceable for 
smaller negatives. Various questions were raised by- other speakers, 
in reply to whom Mr. Cherrill said that the printing work on the 
interposed sheet of celluloid was done while the negative rested on 
a desk furnished at its lower edge with the necessary registration 
pins. The frame would, he hoped, be soon obtainable commercially. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
Frprvuary 4.—Mr. Anthony in the chair. The Hon. Secretary read 


10 p.m., and 1 to 10 p.m. on the other days. 
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a letter from Mr. W. D. Welford, offering a set of lantern-slide 
portraits of photographic celebrities, taken at the various conver 
tions, to the Association, an offer which was gratefully accepted, 


Mr. Gotz read a paper on the decimal and metric system, illustratin 
his remarks with models of how the metric system admits of com- 
parison between solid and liquid weights and measurements, ong 
remarkable exhibit being a set of weights at 1s. 3d. Mr, Haddon 
gave the historical method of fixing the English units, and endorsed 
all the lecturer’s arguments in favour of the metric system, Mp, 
Child Bayley was opposed to any such change. Mr. Drage was also 
opposed to change, and thought that Britain and America. were 
strong enough, to get along with a system of their own. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. | 
For some little time past it has been generally felt that disturbances 
were in the air, and something in the nature of a spirit of division 
was arising between the members. ‘The first open indication of this 
was shown at the annual meeting, when, as already recorded, a 
contested election for the presidency took place, Mr. Hector Maclean, 
F.R.P.S., being re-elected. This meeting was adjourned to January 
27th to further consider cther matters which could not be dealt with 
at the time, and on its resumption, to say the least, very plain 
speaking was indulged in, the principal target being the president 
himself. A resolution was also carried to the effect that no member 
should in future hold the office of president for more than two con 
secutive years. k 7 

On Wednesday, the 3rd inst., Mr. F. W. Sticks gave a capital 
demonstration on transparencies for enlarged negatives, and as this 
is to be followed by instructions as to how to make the latter, bot! 
can be conveniently dealt with later. Prior to the lecture, Mr 
Maclean arose and read a written statement, in which he made a 
brisk counter-attack upon his opponents, and announced his inten 
tion of resigning the presidency forthwith. He also laid down certain 
alternative and stringent conditions which would have to be carried 
into effect before he would entertain any suggestion of resuming 
his presidential duties. Mr. Maclean then left he meeting, a 
place being taken by the vice-chairman, Mr. H. A. Salt, who allu ‘ 
to the great services rendered to the club by Mr. Mac‘ean, Galan E 
ing over a period of thirteen years. He regrette his eS 
and particularly the circumstances which had led up to it, but ye t 
the conditions laid down were most ill-advised. He had, hea 
no option but to entirely dissociate himself from them, and a 
urged all members to forget past differences and to pull an 
for the good of the club. Other speakers followed, and Jie ng 
taken up by all clearly indicated this would be so, and an oe 
cordiale” in future would reign. It also became plainly evident thal 
the next president, whoever he may be, will have no lack of energett: 
and willing helpers. 


Se 


Tue fifth annual exhibition of the Cripplegate Photographic Society 
will be held at Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., a 
February 29th to March drd, opening at 6 p.m. on the 29th untl 
E An attractive programme 
is being arranged, including practical demonstrations cf al” 
by artificial light, platinotype and carbon processes, etc., and the 
latest novelties of the various manufacturers will be on show. . 
special request the closing of entries for pictures has been pocta 
until February 19th, and all entry forms must be in the a 
the hon. secretary, Mr. George H. Depledge, 17, Hazeldene Roady 
Goodmayes, Chadwell, Essex, by this date. Pictures must be st 
to Cripplegate Institute as in previous years. 6 

A “Granp Kodak” Exhibition will be held on February 19, a 
17, 18, 19, at the Public Hall, Croydon. The exhibits will ee 
prise pictorial enlargements, .cinematograph and lantern disp i 
novel and ingenious apparatus, technical .exhibits, and ont 
demonstrations illustrating the simplicity of modern photograP " 
Tt will be open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily, and bright and ae 
tive lantern lectures will be delivered at 4 p.m. and 9 p.m. by a 
Dixon. Admission will be free, and complimentary tickets and full 
particulars can be obtained from all local Kodak dealers, ot a 
Kodak, Ltd., 41-43, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. The Exhibition e 
be opened at 7.45 on Monday evening, February 15th, by Sir F. L 
Edridge. : 
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mmnmercial & Cegal Intelligence 


—_e_ 


ELL’s Puoro Compaxy, Liwirep.—This company. has been regis- 
d with a capital of £2,000 in £1 shares. Object, to carry on | 
business of publishers, photographers, stationers, photographic 
general printers, and engravers, etc. No initial public issue. 
: first directors (to number not less tham two ner more than five) 


T. EK. H. Bullen, chairman and managing director, and Mrs. 
D. Bullen. Qualification, £10. Remuneration as fixed by the 
\pany. 


mt the West London Police Court, on February 2nd, Arthur Copus, 
a baker's assistant, living at 46, Percy Road, Shepherd’s Bush, 
; charged with being in the unlawful possession of a camera and 
tographic ax es. Mr. Oswald Hanson defended. Detective- 
geant Nursey stated that ihe camera was advertised for sale 
the “Exchange and Mart,” and the accused, it was alleged, 
wering the advertisement in the name of “J. Youngly,” giving 
address at 123, Approach Bridge, Shepherd’s Bush, offered to 
d a concertina in exchange. The advertiser despatched the 
jera, and the Detestive-Sergeant, who had received certain infor- 
tion, kept watch, and saw the prisoner call at the address at 
proach Bridge, a tobacconist’s shop, and emerge with a box con- 
ung the camcra. Subsequently, the cflicer went to the prisoner’s 
gings, but could find no concertina. The Magistrate granted a 
and, offering to accept bail for his appearance. 


fe Cuartes Joserm Jones, Photographer, 75, Essex Road, Isling- 
, N.—The public examination of the above-named debtor took 
ee at the London Bankruptcy Court on Thursday, last week, 
ore Mr. Registrar Hope. In reply to questions put by the Official 
iver, Mr. Chapman, the debtor stated that he commenced busi- 
$as a photographer at 75, Essex Road, Islington, in 1892, with a 
ital of £60 of his own. He carried on the business with fair 
sess until two years ago, when, owing to his inability to attend 
his customers, through a long and severe illness, the business 
off. His expenses had exceeded his profits for some time past, 
ng to his being compelled to draw heavier than usual through 
illness of himself and family. He was pressed by creditors about 
xe months ago, and he then realised that his assets were in- 
icient to pay his debts. The petitioning creditor, Mr. Kotch, 
uned judgment against him, and filed the petition in bankruptcy 
mst witness. He offered his creditors a composition of 10s. in 
'£, but they refused to accept it. He alleged his failure to 
je been caused through loss on trading during the past two years. 
Should think he made a profit of £300 in 1900, but im 1901, 1902, 
1903, he did not make more than about £150 per annum. His 
anses excccded that atiount, as his medical expenses came to 
at £100, and then he had to employ a competent assistant to 
jage the business whilst he was ill. He should think that during 
‘last three years he had overdrawn his profits by about £500. 
it would include medica expenses and extra assistance. He also 
le a loss through taking a house in Canonbury Park. He took 
or business purposes, but after he had taken it, he was told that 
must not carry on business there. The agent to the landlord told 
1 that he might carry on his photographic business there, but 
rtly afterwards the landlord died, and he was stopped. ‘he land- 
1, as a matter of fact, died before he took possession of the 
mises. He was not now liable for the vent of those premises, as 
y had been relet. When he found he could not carry on busi- 
S as a photographer there, he used the place for printing pur- 
es. He was liable for two quarters’ rent there, and there was | 
» a claim for dilapidations. He had disclosed all his assets, and 
L not concealed anything. He was not entitled to any reversion 
any property of that kind. He received certain property under 
father’s will in 1901. In that year his father died, leaving cer- | 
1 leaschold and freehold property, to which he was entitled. | 
2 property was mortgaged for £500 by him, of which he retained | 
)0. He handed £50 to his brother, and the remaining £150 went 
law costs, and other expenses. Afterwards he handed the equity | 
the property to his mother. He did that because he knew that | 
vas carrying out his father’s wishes. Questioned by Mr. Strouts, 
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who appeared on behalf of the petitioning creditor, debtor said he 
formerly used three cameras in his business. He did not hire them, 
as they were his own property. He only had one at the present 
time, the remaining two having been pledged. He pledged them 
about fourteen months ago, and gave the name cf the pawabroker 
to the Official Receiver. The value of the camera he still had was 
about £4. That was about the price it would fetch under the hammer. 
The reason he was still using it was because his wife had purchased 
it of the Official Receiver. His wife was also paying the rent of the 
premises at which he was now carrying on business. She had ob- 
tained the money from her friends. ‘The electric light apparatus 
that he used in his business was obtained of Messrs. Still, of Hatton 
Garden. He obtained it om the hire system. The price was to be 
£50. He had paid £38 on account, so that there was still £12 out- 
standing. ‘The examination was eventually ordered to be closed. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Errarum.—In Messrs. The Metotype Company’s advertisement 
which appeared in our issue of February 5th, the word “Pure” 
should have preceded the word “ Aluminium” only. 


Mr. Tuomas Brppinc, F.R.P.S., Editor of Tar Brivis JouRNAT. 
or PxHorocRaPHy, is to deliver a lecture at Staines on Thursday, 
February 25th, the subject being “Animated Photography im 
Theory and Practice.” 


THe St. Louis Exposition.—Amongst European sayants who» 
have accepted invitations to deliver addresses at the International 
Congress of Arts and Science at the St. Louis Exhibition are the- 
following :—In Department 9 (Physics)—Professor Dewar, the Royal 
Institution, London; M. Becquerel, Member of the Institute of 
France. In Department 10 (Chemistry)—Professor Moissan, Paris; 
Professor Fittig, Strassburg; Professor Van t’Hoff, Berlin; Professor 
Kossel, Heidelberg; Professor Mendeleeff, Technical School, St. 
Petersburg. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes:—I am sorry that your kindness im 
sending me the Journat Almanac has remained so long unacknow- 
edged, but it has been lying here waiting my return from the 
U.S.A., and has only just come into my hands. I am much 
obliged for it. It is almost big enough to satisfy Yankee require- 
ments! By the way, I was entertained one evening in Boston by 
the president of the ——— Camera Club, who discoursed in a piquant 
manner on the Ho'land Day School. He ended by saying, “I do 
think that British journal of yours is a dandy paper; its remarks. 
on the American school have pleased us here immensely!” 


Tue first annual dinner of the Cardiff Windsor Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society was held at Barry’s Hotel, Cardiff, on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 4th, Mr. Harold Lloyd presiding, when nearly one hundred 
members and friends sat down to dmner. The chairman in his 
opening remarks spoke most favourably of this Society, which, 
formed in November last, has already made a name in the local 
photographic world. He himself was surprised at the progress 
made, and he made up his mind on the spot to become an amateur 
photographer and join the Society. Also for the sake of further 
encouraging the Society he intimated his desire to present to the 
Society a challenge cup to be competed for. 

Rusxry Exhibition at Manchester.—An exhibition is to be held at. 
the Manchester City Art Gallery, opening on March 23 next and 
closing on May 14, of pictures and other works of art illustrating the 
life and work of Ruskin, including the Early Italian painters, Turner, 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and also Ruskin letters and manu- 
scripts.. The committee will ke glad to hear from anyone possessing, 
such works and willing to lend them for the exhibition. Early com- 
munication from those who are willing to help the committee in this 
way, addressed to the curator at the Art Gallery, is desirable. The 
exhibition is being organised for the committee by Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood. 

Dear of Lady Pullar.Members of the Photographic Conven- 
tion of the United Kingdom who were at the Perth meeting in July 
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last will hear with regret of the death of Lady Pullar, which occurred 
at Tayside on the 3rd inst., and sincerely sympathise with Sir 
Robert and his family. Although Lady Pullar’s illness has for some 
months been regarded as serious, it was hoped that the constant 
care of those about her would enable her to rally, and continue to 
help her husband in the many good works in which he is engaged. 
It has, however, been willed otherwise, and the people of the city of 
Perth have lost a kind and sympathetic friend. The funeral, which 
was a public one, took place at Welshhill Cemetery on Saturday 
last, and was very largely attended. Among the flowers was a large 
anchor sent by the hon. general secretary (Mr. F. A. Bridge) on 
behalf of the members of the P.C.U.K. Lady Pullar was in her 
seventy-fifth year. 


“As Others See Us” !—Why is it that men, otherwise altogether 
above reproach, will, whenever they get, or think they get, a chance, 
take a sly dig at their American brethren? The latest offender in 
this direction that I have come across is in the old, reliable BririsH 
JourNaL or Puorograpuy, where the editor, in telling of Denmark 
and the Faroe Islands having entered into the Berne Convextion, so 
as to get and give the benefits of the Copyright Union, adds: 
“ America has always held aloof from this (and more’s the pity, say 
I), with the result that English works are pirated through thick an 
thin in the United States, as British and Continental publishers 
kmow to their cost;” and then he rather ungraciously adds: Of 
course, American works can be reproduced here, but then there are 
comparatively few that English publishers would care to copy.” 
And on another page, after telling of an unusually large enlarge- 
ment that has been made in Germany, a copy of which will be sen 
to the St. Louis Exhibition, he adds, less ungraciously, of course, 
but looking as if it carried with it something like a sneer, “will 
the Yankees be eclipsed? ””—“ American Amateur Photographer.” 

{ 


Tur Late Mr. W. L. Thomas.—In response to the desire expresse 
by the many friends and admirers of the late Mr. W. L. Thomas, 
the founder of the “Graphic” and “Daily Graphic,” that some 
fitting monument should be raised to the memory of one who contvri- 
buted so largely to the advancement and elevation of the illustrated 
Press, an influential committee has been formed for this purpose. 
It is proposed to place in the Church of St. Clement Danes, in the 
Strand, the vicinity of his labours for the past thirty years, a memo- 
rial in the form of a portrait in bronze relief or a marble tablet with 
a suitable inscription. Sir James Blyth, 33, Portland Place, W., 
and Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A., 11, Melbury Road, Kensington, W., 
are the hon. treasurer and hon. secretary respectively, and will 
gladly receive and acknowledge all subscriptions. The following 
gentlemen form he committee:—Sir William Agnew, Sir John 
Aird, M.P., Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., Lord Avebury, 
Major-General Baden-Powell, C.B., Mr. T. J. Barratt, Sir James 
Blyth, Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A., Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, Lord Glenesk, Mr. Augustus Helder, M.P., Mr. H. Rider 
Haggard, Sir William Ingram, Mr. C. E. Jerningham, Sir Harry 
Johnston, Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A., Mr. V. C. Prinsep, R.A., 
Sir Cuthbert Quilter, M.P., Mr. H. C. Richards, K.C., M.P., Ad- 
miral Sir E. H. Seymour, the Hon, W. F. D. Smith, M.P., Mr. 
‘(Gordon Thomson, Sir Henry Trueman Wood, and Mr. Henry Woods, 


R.A, 


Crass and Glass Bottles.—At a recent meeting of the Poor-Law 
Dispensers’ Association Mr. G. W. Lindsay, M.P.S., read a paper 
on “Glass and Glass Bottles.” The ancient history of glass was first 
dealt with, from Egyptian and Roman times. Afterwards Venice, 
Germany, and France were pre-eminent respectively in glass manu- 
facture. It was not until the sixteenth century that glass was manu- 
factured, in Britain. Before 1773 all the plate-glass was imported 
from France; but -British manufactures were now superior to any 
other nation in, Europe. Glass is formed by the fusion of silicious 
matter, such as powdered flint or fine sand, together with some alkali, 
alkaline earth, salt, or, metallic oxide. Five kinds are usually recog- 
nised in commerce—(1) Bottle, or coarse green glass; (2) broad 
spread, or sheet window glass; (3) crown, or the best window glass ; 
(4) plate-glass, or glass of pure soda; (5) flint glass, or glass of lead; 
and coloured glass may be mentioned as a sixth kind. The modus 
operandi of the glass or bottle blower may be shortly summed up 
as follows:—Dhe melted glass, which has already been calcined in 


the “fritting furnace,” is transferred on iron shovels to the worki 


furnac 
fit for 


e, where, under the action of great heat, it becomes fused a 
being blown. A long hollow iron rod, about 5ft. in lengt 


is taken and dipped into the pot. A sufficiency having been tak 
up, the workman blows into the other end of the tube, rolls it 
and fro on a smooth slab, then slips it into a mould, still blown 
through the rod; after which other deft operations form the vie 
and rim of the bottle, and it is then carried off on an iron rod to 
annealing furnace, from which, when cooled down, it emerges 


| perfect bott 

Acrrnic Quality of Sky-Light.—Mr. Gavin J. Burns has receni 
published the results of some experiments made by him in order 
determine the relative actinic qualities—not intensities—of the li 
received from the star-lit sky mear the zenith on a clear night) 
moonlight, of sunlight, and of the ight received from the ze 
during the daytime. With ordinary, bright light-sources the u 
method of procedure in determining the ratio of actinic to non-a¢ i 
rays (i.e., the actinic quality) in the total radiation is to analyse { 


latter 


parati 


violet, 
which 


oped, 


the ze 


36deg. 


solution of bichromate of potash, which totallv absorbed the bl 


a layer of known absorptive effect was placed between the pho 
graphic plate (Edwards's isochromatic) and the light source. 
plate was then exposed to the light for a known period and de 


ditions and compared. From the results thus obtained Mr. Bu 
concludes that the actinic quality of the light which reaches us fn 


horizon, is greater than that of moonlight from the moon on 
meridian, or sunlight when the sun has an altitude not greater t 


he blue, cloudless sky by day. On the other hand, the observatia 
give no information as to the real relative actinic qualities of su 
ight and skylight, for observations of both sources at equal altitud 


® 


in detail, spectroscopically ; but in the experiments perform 


by Mr. Burns the total radiations were far too faint for the appli 
tion of this method. He therefore divided wue spectrum general 
‘into two parts, actinic and non-actinic, and in order to obtain co 


ye results used layers of two liquids as screens, the firs 


and ultra-violet rays; the second a solution of methyl-viol 
absorbed the orange, yellow, and green. In each experim 


ae 


and then the various results were reduced to standard ¢ 


nith sky by night, when the sun is at least 18deg. below’ 


Tt is also greater than the average value for the light 


ee ee 


must be made to determine this ratio (British Astronomical As 


ciation “Journal,” vol. xiv., No. 2).—Reprinted from “ Nature.” 

Rarmw Photographic Manipulation for Newspaper Illustration, 
An example of how the latest apparatus for quick photograpl 
manipulation can be used to advantage in a novel way was demi 
strated last summer by a representative of the “Newark Evel 


News. 
o be 


leted 
dried, 


1S) 


flight. 
found 


a halt 


films 


international yacht race on August 25th, 1903, the second day 
he race. He took with him a Kodak camera, a Kodak develop 
machine, the material necessary for developing film negatives, 
a number of carrier pigeons. The yachts were photographed 
hey crossed the starting line at 11 o’clock a.m. Immediately aft 
taking the picture he placed the developing machine, contai 

the developer, upon a table on the deck of the vessel, and in bm 
daylight developed and fixed the roll of exposed film. This was 00 


carrier pigeon under the tail, where it would in no way imp 


o the newspaper office, where a print was made, and by 3.48 Pp. 


placed on. the press, and a few minutes later the paper appear 
containing. a picture of the morning’s yacht races. Tt was qi 
a novel idea to utilise the carrier pigeon for transporting pict 


» He was commissioned, writes the “Scientific Ameri 
stationed on the revenue cutter Gresham, to photograph | 


in about ten minutes. The finished film negative was hurri 

then rolled up in small compass, and securely wired 10 
ede | 
a 


The pigeon was then released, and in exactly an ha 
E 


a half arrived at its loft in Newark, N.J. The negative film 1 


upon it in good condition, and was at once removed fortht 


-tone plate was completed by the usual half-tone prot 


‘or purposes of quick reproduction, and, in its way, is ™ 


positive than wireless telegraphy. We believe during the siege 


Paris 
small 


in 1870 letters reduced by photography down to extrem 
size were transported by carrier pigeons to the outside wor 


and then enlarged by a lantern upon a screen large enough to re 


But t 


hat was prior to the days of rapid photography or dry-pl 


or film machine daylight development. 
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Corres ondence | small projecting diaphragm tube, with a spring ring and a brass 
p o | cap. The objective is not scratched or damaged, beyond the natural 


Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper No | SHEE ED auial (ioe hte maou aR elehiyg Gunmadledt Vout aitbs- 
| gether the lens is in excellent preservation. With your permission, 


notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses x i 3 2 
; , . | I will shortly publish details of maker's name, focal length, and 
f the writers are given. : 
: atone ee other particulars. 
We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


ae I should ke happy to afford your readers an opportunity of view- 
or respunidents. Ss JAS G - g rie - + 
CnTeS | | ing this old instrument, by arranging a tour of it to photographic, 


optical, and cther scientifie societies, whose secretaries or responsible 


officers will communicate with me. Other readers may obtain cabinet 
photographs of it from me. After the tour I shall ask the Council 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editors. 


ntlemen,—I shall feel obliged if you will kindly correct a slight ef the R.P.S. to do me the honour of accepting it for their collection. 
in your report of my lecture at the Camera Club upon the -—Yours faithfully, Frep. W. Epwarps. 


graphy of some electrical phenomena. You speak of a single Swadlincote, near Burton-on-Trent. 
ical discharge as occupying about 1-1,000,000 of a second. 
t I said was about 1-20,000 part of a second; or, in other ate eae. ee Se Loe 
s, about 500 times the amount ie report states.—Yours faith- THE BRENTFORD EXHIBITION. 
Gro. H. Ropway. : _ To the Editors. 
an Geis ilemee. Das) Sean, Sane, Gentlemen,—Might I ask you to make it known through the 
alnnem SHR. medium of your paper that there has been an unfortunate delay in 
y : the preparation of entry forms for the forthcoming Brentford Exhi- 
bition; but some are now ready, and can ke had on application to 
the Exhibition Secretary, 7, Clifden Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

. Newton and Bull haye opened up an entirely 
hey pointed to my “inconsistent state- 
s,’ and this probably to divert attention from the fact that 
original speed ratio of 21:480, as given in their paper to the 
S., has now been corrected to a ratio of 5:9. However, I may 
out that I have taken the precaution in each of my letters 
0 make a definite statement, but to say that the speed ratio 
actically 1:1; and again, after reading the full particulars of 
tests and repeating my own with incandescent gaslight—tests 
1 have nothing in common with those Mr. Newton speaks cf— 
ted that I find the ratio to be practically 1:2. Was it “effron- 
to state that this ratio is confirmed by Messrs. Newton and 
; corrected ratio of 5:9? 

using the not scientific expression of “ practically,” I expected 
‘s. Newton and Bull to be sufficiently familiar with collodion 
ion as to, know that to make a definite statement as to the com- 
ive speed of such emulsion—especially if sensitised with anilin 
-compounds—is an utter impossibility, and that a fair latitude 
be given, which may permit a doubling or trebling cf a ratio, 


lis 
The Exhibition will be held in the Baths Hall, Brentford, on March 
15th, 16th, and 17th. There will be five classes in the open section, 
and the awards will take the form of specially designed plaques in 
silver-gilt, silver, and bronze. The judges are Messrs. R. Child 
Bayley, R. W. Craigie, and J. C. 8S. Mummery. The society under- 
takes to collect exhibits free of cost from the South London Exhibi- 
same can also be sent on to Croydon Exhibition free. 

ose March 3rd.—Yours, etc., 

Frank H. Reap, Exhibition Secretary. 

Ferndale, Clifton Road, Prentford, 

Fe 


ntlemen,— Mess 
ent subject, when 


tion, and 


Entries ¢ 


oruary 6th. 


——————= = 


lantern meezing, on 
at 8 p.m., the affilia- 


Av the next Royal Photographic Socie 
Tuesday, February 16, at 66, Russell Square, 
tion competition slides will be shown. 


Since 


Tue Sterecscopic Society is entering upon its twelfth year. 
1as circulated and divided among its members from 
per annum. One or two more members will be 

The joining fee is 1s. 6d., and an annual sub- 


its foundation it 
350 to 400 slides 
ieartily welcomed. 


ever a correction of a ratio of 21:480 to that of 5:9, whatever frie m coe . A 
whatever scription of 29. The secretary, Mr. B. Diveri, Huntly, N.B., will 
lluminant may be. z . E EES IaRE 
: 2 : et 4 ; be pleased to furnish further particulars upen application. 
2 latitude I speak of is permissible, as age of the emulsion and 7. ¥ ; 
al other conditions cause variations of speed. Grascow Southern Phetographic Association.—Mes' Archibald 


similar concession must be granted to the ratio of trichromatic | Cochrane, J. W. Eadie, and Tom McEwan, R.S.W., have consented 
filters adjusted for such emulsions. o act as the judges for the third annual open exhibition of the 
con von Hiibl has obliged me by making practical speed-tests, Association to be held in the club rooms, 1, Eglinton Lane, Glasgow, 
special reference to this discussion, and give the ratio as 1:2 rom 22nd March to Sth April. Eniries close on Ist March. A copy 
if electric light is used. He further states that if a weak silver | of the prospectus, which is now ready, may be had on application 
is used, the speed of the ethyl violet sensitized emulsion is 0 the honorary secretary, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

ed. 

ave also communicated with Dr. E. Albert, who expresses sur- 
at Messrs. Newton and Bull’s speed tests, referring to unsen- 
1 and “A” sensitised emulsion (eosine silver), which, he says, 
sufficiently contradicted in Professor Dr. Vogel’s Handbook 
lotography, Part III., page 183, and supposes that the state- 
3 are based on some error. 

fessor Dr. Valenta’s letter points to a forthcoming publication 
early issue of the “ Photographic Correspondence,” which will 


Lonpon County Council School of Photo-Engraving and Litho- 
graphy, 6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C.—A course of seven lecture 
demcnstrations on half-tone work will be given by the Principal 
on every Thursday evening, from February 11th to March 24th 
inclusive, commencing at 8 o'clock. Syllabus.—February 11th. 
Introductory. Half-tone: Its meaning and object. Various methods 
of cbtaining typographic blocks having half-tones. The original: 
Its nature and treatment. February 18th.—The negative. Apparatus 
required, types of cameras and lenses, screens, cross-line, chess- 


some bearing on this matter. board, grained, metzograph. Methods of holding the screen, and its 
» rest of Mr. Newton’s letter is. of a personal character, and adjustment. February 25th.—The negative. Principles governing 
ertinent to the subject.—Yours obediently, exposure. Optical considerations in the formation of the half-sone 

Henry O. Kirin. dot. Finishing the negative. Respective advantages and dis- 


biton, February 8th. advantages of wet collodion, collodion emulsion, and gelatine dry 
plates. March drd.—The printing on to metal, fishglue and dry 
enamel processes. Rough etching and fine etching. March 10th.— 
Finishing, mounting, and proving. Machinery required, choice of 
papers, etc. March 17th and 24th.—The application of typographic 
methods to colour work. ‘Tri-colour, extra colours. Transfers for 


OLD LENSES. 

To the Editors. 
itlemen,—The excellent “Ex Cathedra” columns of a recent 
contained a note on the difficulty of securing a representative 


tion of photographic lenses, as inaugurated by Dr. Rohr for 
‘.P.S. J am in possession of a very primitive. and massive 
h landszape lens, with a peculiar’ tircular stop, ‘fitting in a 


surface methods—e.g., lithography, algraphy. Admissien is free 


to 


students of the school; to others, ticket fer the course, 2s. 6 
single lectures, 1s. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, Tuer BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

** For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANy, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.c, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Tur 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the See. 

eee rg 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

G. A. Pinnock, 423A, High Street, Cheltenham. 


on the Thames.” 
J. Bates, 113, North Montrose Street, Glasgow. 


T. G.—The address of the company is we believe, Liverpool. 

M. D.—We know nothing of the person named. The only advice 
we can give is to sue in the County Court for the balance, as 
the lessons have not been given. 

Cuarcr ror Nucarives._—A. 8S. Marswatn says: “I have an order 
from a gentleman to take some views (4-plate size), which he 
is going to copyright for pictorial postcards. Would you 
kindly inform me what is the usual charge per negative?” In 
reply: There is no “usual” charge for such work. Hyery 
one fixes his own price for lfis werk, and you had better do 
the same. You can better assess its value than anyone else. 

Reroventna.—“G. H. W.” writes: “Kindly let me know (1) yeur 
opinion of enclosed retouching specimens ; (2) what wages ough 
aman to get as a retoucher and operator, taking the enclosed 
specimens as the average work?” In reply: (1) The work is 
creditable ; but in cne or two instances there is a little altera- 
tion in the likeness. (2) If this is your average work we should 
say you ought to receive a salary of from two guineas io fifty 
shillings a week. 

BieacHeD Lac.—* E. E. H.” says: “Some little time ago you spoke 
of some bleached shellac that you found good and soluble. Can 
you say where I could get a small quantity, say 1lb.? I have had 
several lets, but stale and insoluble. My agent here has not 
been able to procure me the Year Book this year; he says his 
agent in London informs him that is will not be published til 
May?’ In reply: There should be no difficulty in obtaining 
good bleached lac. Messrs. C. W. Waters and Co., 72, Grea 
Eastern Street, E.C., are lac bleachers. “The British Journa 
Almanac” was published in December last. 

Process Burocxs.—“ W. C. E.” says: “Enclosed please find cover 
of magazine with three blocks of churches. Will you kindly 
tell me why they are faint? The printer tells me they will 
not take auy more ink. Are the blocks at fault, the paper 
or the ink? I got the blocks made for our vicar, and the 
firm who produced them are reckoned firs:-class. ‘The vicar 
is not at all satisfied, and I should be glad if you would say 
where the fault is.’ In reply: We should advise you to place 
the blocks in the hands of another printer and see what he 
can do with them. We may tell you however that she paper 
is not well suited for printing fine blocks, upon. The best 
results must not be expected on such paper. 

Picrurp Frame Maxine.—‘ Inquirer” asks: “Would you kindly 
inform me if you know of any firm that makes a speciality 
of picture framing apparatus, such as cramps, mitre boards, 
etc., or if such things as these are generally obtained from an 
ironmonger and tool dealer; also if there is any book published 
on the making of picture frames? Could you furnish me with 
one or two addresses where picture mouldings can be obtained 
wholesale?” In reply: All the necessary appliances for picture 


frame making are supplied by good tool makers, such as Buck’s 
in the Tottenham Court Road. Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, 
Farringdon Road, issue a book on the subject. 


There are 


Photograph entitled © Pile Fishing 
Photograph of Band of the R.M.A. 
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"He had often threatened to take his life, and after reading” 


: 
7 


many firms’ that supply mouldings w 
“Post Office Directory.” 

Tun Vrrant.—A. G. Beauntrne (Chicago) writes: “I was ye 
much interested in the reference made to the expan 
Dr. Moritz von Rohr with stereoscopic photography in 
introduction to the last ‘Almanac.’ I hope you will par 
me for troubling you about the matter, but I should be y 


holesale. Consult t 


glad to know more about Dr. von Ro ar’s experiments; 
whether he has reached any satisfacsory results, and sho 


consider myself under great obligations to you if You coy 
les me know whether I could get further information. L 
interested in photography, and especially stereoscopic phi 
graphy, as an amateur, and have read your ‘Almanac’ fg 
er of years with interest and ~rofit?’ In reply: 
Dr. von Rohr’s paper in this Journan of Jann 


num 
reprinted 
8th, 1904. 
Incanpescent Burners.—‘ More Lieut” says: “In your issue 
August 28th, 1903, page 684, re ‘The Gas Manile,’ yon | 
nounce a new portable lamp. Will you kindly answer as to: 
(1) Whether the above lamp is yet on the market, price, q 
whether the company have agents in or near London, | 
Whether suitable for the magic lantern, and if so the po 
of light as compared with a three wick oil lamp. (3) Whell 
the lamp invented by Mr. Birt Acres is on the market, 
refer to the cne in which a greater pressure of gas is obtat 
If so, price, etc.?” In reply: (1) We cannot say. Why1 
write to the patentees, whose address is given in the artid 
(2) We have had no opportunity of comparing the lights.” 
We cannot say. Here again, why not inquire of the invent 
direct for the desired information? 
Srorrr Necarrves.—J. Surru writes: “I will be most t 
you will help me in getting out of the present trouble I am 
I have had a Ict of good negatives given to me to 
specimens, and before I got two prints of each they 
filled with yellow spots, most of them through the film; s0 
were on the surface—silver stains. I expect I wi 
responsible for them as they were gocd when I had 
print. If you will kindly tell me what to do to restore th 
I will indeed be thankful to you?” In reply: So far as 0 
can judge by merely looking at the prints we should say j 
you have used damp paper in printing from the negatives 
so stained them. If the stains go through the films it 
doubtful if they can be removed; but that, of course, we 0 
express no decided opinicn upon, as we have not seen 
negatives. Try soaking them in a new solution of hy 
sulphite of soda for some hours. j 


+ 


A verpicr of suicide while temporarily insane was returned 
ceroner’s inquest at Marylebone last week into the death of a col 
printer named Beck, who died from cyanide of potassium poiso 


accounts of Mr. Whitaker Wright’s death remarked thas death 
cyanide of potassium appeared to be easy. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 

e The Rathenower Optical Works appear 
Brianat to have suffered an injustice rendered 
letaplanat.” possible by the state of the German 


law of Trade Marks. A three lens 
tem corrected only for colour and spherical aberration 
; hitherto been sold by the Rathenower Company under 
‘name of Periplanat. This name was not registered, but 
} Hamburg firm, Dr. Littke and Amdt, has given the 
ne name to a lens not corrected for colour, and registered 
notwithstanding the fact that it was previously used by 
'Rathenower Company. The German Patent Office has 
allowed the objection to this appropriation of a name 
x by another firm, and the appropriators have forbidden 
)use of the name by customers of the Rathenower Com- 
ay. The hitherto users are thus compelled to find a 
ferent name for their lens, and they are now mulcted of 
expense of making known the change. The Rathenower 
is will henceforward be called the “ Metaplanat.” This 
evidently a wrong forged for the unwary by the German 


vernment. 


ipressionism The gentleman who writes the “ Science 
Starland. Notes” in the “Daily Telegraph” tells 
| readers that a discussion is now going on in astro- 
mical circles touching the proper use of photography 


in the astronomical observatory, and he very rightly 
says that the primary object of practical astronomy is to 
leave faithful records of things as they are for the benefit 
of future generations. It seems, however, that the im- 
pressionist is making his presence felt even in these 
pictures of starland which, to be of real service, should 
be maps of the heavens, and nothing more. But when the 
writer tries to explain how the improved artistic appear- 
ance is brought about he is as nebulous as some of the 
orbs to which he refers. He informs us, “that by skilful 
arrangements of lighting and by local reduction more 
attractive copies of nebulew and other celestial objects 
can be made than by mere contact printing,” and that 
“the query arises whether these copies are true representa- 
tions of the objects depicted.” We confess that we do not 
know what this means, for the stars and nebule are 
photographed by their own light. No arrangement of 
their lighting could be possible, and if it were neither 
such an arrangement nor “local reduction” could possibly 
take the place of printing. Again, he says that “a simply 
developed negative may show more detail than the eye 
can see with the telescope, but a contact print made from 
this may show a great deal less, and, therefore, such a 
print is not more true than a manipulated copy.” We fail 
once more to understand the true inwardness of this re- 
markable paragraph. The writer is evidently nota practical 
photographer, and he would do well to leave such matters 
to the compiler of the photographic column in the same 
journal. We sutcr ultra cregidam. The last-named would 
then have an opportunity of escaping for a time from the 
vagaries of bromide paper, with which he endeavours se 
perseveringly to interest his readers. 


Hints to Under this title a German paper, 
German “ Photographische Industrie,” publishes 


Exporters. : 
Pore two letters from well-known persons in 


Italy and Russia “Ia Revue Mensuelle du Commerce et. 
de Industrie Photographique,” giving some account of the 
wants of these countries in the photographic trade. In Ttaly 
French plates appear to be the favourites, but the “ Barnet ” 
plate seems to be gaining a foothold. Most of the silver 
paper is of English origin, and Kodak has the larger part 
of the trade. Carbon tissues are supplied by the Autotype 
Co. and the French firm, Lamy. German cameras pre- 
dominate, because they are cheap and no attention is given 
to quality. Developers and sundries are mostly of German 
origin. Although Italians correspond with more facility 
in French than German, this fact appears to be neglected’ 
by the former, who might by such an advantage obtain the 
first place in supplying Italian markets. Concerning 
Russia, it must be granted that Germany has most of the 
trade, but this does not depend upon quality of the goods. 
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France does a good business there, but principally through 
agents. French lenses enjoy much favour, for their cheap- 
ness and good quality, but not much is known of their 
origin either by amateurs or dealers. The only way to 
acquire the trade is by opening branches in the large 
centres, as the risks are too great, and the good firms too 
few. Another means is by demonstrations at the photo- 
graphic societies. The Russian public is tired of German 
goods, the cheapness of which is more apparent than real. 
English and American firms have discovered this, and are 
taking advantage of it. Apart from Kodak, a much greater 
number of English and American patterns of apparatus 
were observable in retailers’ windows than ever before. If 
French manufacturers are apathetic, so also are Russian 
dealers. They object to trouble, and are used to being 
called upon and tempted by offers. If these letters cor- 
rectly represent the state of the photographic trade in Ltaly 
and Russia, they point the way to business for enterprising 
English firms. _ English plates, like English papers, should 
rule the market, and English cameras should find their way 
into the hands of everyone who takes a serious interest in 
photography: We even venture to say that the best of our 
English hand cameras, if pushed with intelligence in Ger- 
many, would soon make headway and find a ready sale 
among amateurs, who look more to usefulness than price. 


* * * 


Gas. The name of Sir William Abney as a 
member of the Committee recently appointed by the 
Board of Trade to consider various matters in connection 
with the gas-supply of the Metropolis, is a guarantee that 
the interests of consumers will be well looked after. One 
of the chief points to be considered is the advisability 
of lowering the candle-power, so as to save cost both 
to manufacturers and users. The importance of this 
will, perhaps, not be appreciated until it is remembered 
that quite eighttenths of the gas made is employed for 
heating and cooking, for motive power, and for incan- 
descent mantles. For none of these purposes is a luminous 
gas required, the blue flame being all that is necessary. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds are, therefore, being 
annually expended upon enriching gas that needs no treat- 
ment of the kind. If the use of mantles were made com- 
pulsory, and the old burners were thrown away, a gas 
costing a few pence instead of shillings per thousand 
feet would answer every purpose. But it is clear that 
the gas-mantle, largely as it is at present employed, will 
never be universally adopted until it is improved. We 
want something much less perishable, a mantle which 
ean stand a little knocking about without injury. It 
represents a very beautiful adaptation of scientific research 
to common uses, but it is almost as delicate as a cobweb, 
and a good sneeze in its near neighbourhood is quite 
sufficient to annihilate it. Surely it should not be im- 
possible to make a mantle of less delicate structure, with 
a dash of, say, flint in its composition, so that it can be 
handled by the roughest of fingers. We might also sug- 
gest, while improvements are under consideration, that a 
mantle might be introduced of smaller volume and giving 
a far lower candle-power with a corresponding reduction 
in the gas consumption. The man who has been content 
with a ten or twelve candle-power gas flame for years does 
not want the tremendous glare of the ordinary mantle, 
which, we suppose, represents something like seventy 
eandles. A lesser light, say, of twenty candles with a gas 
consumption of about one foot per hour would suit his 
modest wants and his pocket much better. Let those of 


inventive minds, therefore, set their wits to work to pro- 
duce a little fixing of highly refractory material, with 
the incandescent qualities of the present mantles, but 


without their extreme fragility, which can be sold for 


fellows and make his own fortune. 
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Possibly the 8 


penny apiece, and he will.earn the gratitude of : 


companies might not appreciate his invention, but 
would be open to them to buy it up and suppress it, q 

: a 
any rate, until the next clever man came forward, 


Jan 
Szczepanik’s 
Process of 
Colour 
Photography. 


readers will remember the reply which the publication ¢ 
the paragraph elicited from Mr. Wilham Gamble. In the 
February number of the “ Photographische Correspondenz’ 
a letter appears, in which Jan Szezepanik himself charae 
terises Dr. Neuhauss’s attack as unjust. 
he has substituted stable for the unstable colours he pre 
viously used, and that fixed points, made with these, have 
been exposed to sunlight for weeks without fading. 
also states that he has worked out a simple process fo 
transparencies and constructed a camera for landscape 
the process was worked out eight years age 
and a patent granted for it in 1896, it is impossible th 
Lieutenant Slavik can have obtained a patent for a pr 
cisely similar process. 
appear to be distinct features of novelty in the Szczepami 
If the difficulty of fixing the colours has beer 
overcome, there should now be some merit in it. h 
process differs from that of Dr. Neuhauss, because tht 
colours are isolated, whereas in the latter thev are mixed 
The “ Photographische Mitterlungen ” draws attention tot 
patent taken out by Edward R. Hewitt in 1895, in th 
United States, which it affirms is identical with that 
Lieutenant Slavik. 
with several layers of pigmented gelatine sensitized wi 
bichromate of potash. 
thinnest parts of the negative to the lowest layer, whilst 
half-tones only permit of the upper layers being affected 
and the densest paris absorb sufficient light to keep the 
films soluble, wheze the picture should be white. We maj 
however, point out that the use of a polychromatic carbon 
process is even much older still. 
least to 1879, when it was recommended by Sawyer. At 
time of the publication of the Sanger-Shepherd process 
was also pointed out that the stained gelatine process Wa 
anticipated by Charles Cros, but the Szezepanik appears i 
be a bleaching process, differing from any of these. 


work. As 


process. 


Theatrical 
Scenery. 


critiques and other sources the common shibboleth of a 
terms—there are many such youths about, mostly will 
long hair—have often been heard to deride scene-paintin 
as something quite beneath serious notice by artists. f 
is a pity that some of these gentry were not present at tt 
dinner given the other day to “painters for the theatre, 
which was presided over by Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema 


* % * 


We published a short time ago an abbre 
viated paragraph, taken from a Germat 
photographic newspaper, in which ¢ 


severe criticism of this process, from th 
pen oi Dr. Neuhauss, was embodied. 0 


He writes tha 


V 


So far as we can gather, the 


Paper, glass, or celluloid is coated 


The light penetrates through 


Tt can be traced back 


Persons quite ignorant of art matters 
but who have acquired from newspapé 


who was supported by a number of R.A.s and prominen 


men in other professions. For they would have hear 


dt 


just tribute paid to these clever knights of the brush al 


palette. 


A successful scene-painter has, in fact, to 


through an apprenticeship quite as arduous as that nece 
sary to the man who paints on smaller canvases. 


must be a master of design and of drawing, of perspectl 
and‘ of colour. besides which he has to wear a pat 
| mental spectacles, so that he can gauge the effect of evel, 
| dab of pigment as it would appear from the distant a? 


0 
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le. It is quite a mistake to suppose that scene-painting 
rere slap-dash work. It is, of course, on a large scale, 
there is often as much finish in it as there, is in a 
ery picture. Many well-known artists have passed 
y novitiate in the theatre painting-room, and. have 
y taken to smaller canvases later in life. . David 
serts and Clarkson Stanfield are two names, which occur 
is in this connection. It is always a matter for regret 
i theatrical painting should be of such an ephemeral 
racter. The beauteous.scene which has charmed our 
s is destined, at the end of the run of the play for 
ch it was designed, to be worked over in order to bear 
ther painting. The chairman said, the other night, 
t he had seen upon the stage most beautiful landscapes, 
hitectural scenes, and flights of fancy, which, alas! he 
w he would never see again. He could only hold them 
his memory as he did the achievements of the actors 
mselves, the beauty of whose art they did so much to 


ance. This was high praise from a painter of the 
uding of Sir Alma Tadema. But we have been 
king: Need these teautiful pictures quite disappear 


m mortal ken? Cannot photography preserve a record 
them? It is true that the ordinary reproduction of a 
ne at the theatre is a dire failure. The actors and 
resses look like dolls,.and the painted scenery has little 
semblance to nature. But by aid of the three-colour 
cess it should be possible to preserve faithful records of 
se beautiful picturas, which would not only be valued by 
patrons of the theatre, but as accurate memoranda, to 
p in the reproduction of any particular play elsewhere. 
w that electricity is in sich common use at the theatres 
re should be no difficulty about effective lighting, and 
production of a picture, in colours under such con- 
ons should not be a matter of great difficulty. We 
mend the suggestion to all whom it may concern. 


* * * 


Ifa The excerpt from the “ Liverpool Photo- 
ntury Back. sraphic Journal” (now the “ British 
wnal of Photography”) of 50 years ago, which we gave 
» week, is specially interesting, inasmuch as it contains 
witique on the exhibits at the London Photographic 
iety's—now the Royal Photographic Socie y—Exhibi- 
» in 1854. It may be mentioned that, prior to the 
ming of this Exhibition to the public, it was visited by 

late Majesty the Queen, accompanied by his Royal 
shness Prince Albert, and both, before leaving, expressea 
reme satisfaction at the wonderful advance that photo- 
phy had recently made. Both Her Majesty and the 
nee were patrons of the Society, and took a practical 
srest in photography a+ that time. It will be seen from 
‘reprint that the show contained nearly one thousand 
ibits; that is more than has been shown in any Exhibi- 
1 of the Society of late years. Many of the exhibits 
ve that the art, at that early period when it was only 
1e fifteen years old, was not so backward as many modern 
ters seem to infer. For instance, some prints from steel 
tes etched by the bitumen process by Bisson, were 
wn, as were some others by the late Fox Talbot, etched 
h bichloride of platinum through a preparation of 
omin. A large calotype from a negative on iodised 
er three feet six long was in the Exhibition, and was in 
fect perspective. This picture was probably an enlarge- 
nt from a smaller negative. The Rev. W. J. Kingsley 
wed some excellent photographs of microscopic objects 
en by artificial light. Some photographs of the animals 
he “ Zoo” were shown by the Count de Montizon. These 
tures, we are told, were on a much larger scale than 
- that have been attempted of late, and were by the 
-collodion process, which was then comparatively in its 


infancy, as it was only published in 1851. Photographs of 
the phenomena of polarised light on various crystals illus- 
trating the difference produced on iodide of silver and on 
bromide of silver. At that time it will be seen that Burn- 
ham Beeches was receiving the attention of photographers, 
and their beauty was fully recognised. ‘The foregoing 
notes serve to illustrate the state of photography fifty years 
ago, and how forward it was, although still so young, for the 
Daguerreotype process and the Calotype process were only 
published in 1839. It is noteworthy the number of 
persons of high degree that then took an interest in, and 
practised, photography at that early date. The late Queen 
and her Consort were patrons of the Society. Sir Charles 
Eastlake (then President of the Royal Academy) was the 
President of the Society, and Sir William Newton one o 
of the Vice-Presidents. Amongst the exhibitors at this 
Exhibition we find the names as well as of Sir William New- 
ton, the Ladies Neville, the Hon. H. Kerr, Viscount Vigier, 
Count de Montizon, and Sir T. M. Wilson. These were, o 
course, amateurs, but not of the “ press the button type,” 
as they, perforce, had to prepare everything for themselves, 
from the preparation of the paper, or plates, to the finishing 
of the print. 


Post-mortem This is a gruesome subject, but it is 
Photography: one which the professional photographer 
has occasionally to busy himself with. He may be called 
upon at any time by the police to take the picture of some 
dead body which has been found under suspicious circum- 
stances, and in many cases such photographs have been 
the means of leading to the identification of some poor 
relic of humanity. On the other hand, mistakes are 
not ‘unknown, in which such a picture has been mistaken 
for the presentment of somebody still in the 'flésh, and the 
error has not been’ discovered until, like’#noch Arden, 
the supposed dead man has turned up again, and made 
things very unpleasant for everyone concerned. People 
who have been’ comfortably buried and sincerely mourned 
have no business to upset their relatives by such quixotic 
behaviour. At ‘the Paris Morgue it has long been the 
custom to photograph the flotsam and jetsam of humanity 
which finds a last resting-place there, and the pictures, 
often of a repulsive nature, are exhibited outside the doors 
with as little compunction as that with which a pro- 
fessional portraitist hangs out his specimen cases. But 
according to -M. Bertillon, the well-known French police 
expert, whose ‘identification system was adopted in our 
own country until it was displaced by the perfected finger- 
print method, these post-mortem pictures are unreliable— 
or, at least, they were unreliable until a better way of 
taking them was elaborated. M. Bertillon has apparently 
been recently interviewed, and a record of what he said 
is reproduced in one of last Saturday’s evening papers 
under the sensational heading, “ Corpses Made to Live.” 
With such an attractive title the matter will have been 
widely read, possibly with the suspicion on the part of 
some that it concealed an advertisement of someone’s pills. 
Our own impression of it is that either the interviewer 
must have totally misunderstood what the expert said, the 
wording has suffered under the hands of the translator, or 
that M. Bertillon had it in his mind to fool the newspaper 
scribe to the top of his bent. However, he is first made 
to say that an ordinary photograph of a corpse bears little 
resemblance to the person as he or she appeared during 
life. With that statement we can have no fault to find; it 
is a truism. But he goes on to say that he has invented 
a new system by which “in future, we shall be able to 
make a corpse to all intents and purposes live again for 
a few moments, and give us sufficient time to take its 
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photograph. We inject two or three drops of glycerine 
into the corpse’s eyes. This results in the pupils open'ag. 
Then we rub a very little rouge on the lips, and take our 
photograph. In many cases relatives of the decease] who 
Lad not recognised the actual bodies at the Morgue, have 
by our pictures, been able to identify the dead.” We have 
before had tall stories about various scientific achieve- 
ments from Continental sources, but this last, supposing 
that we are wrong in our idea that M. Bertillon was 
chaffing his interviewer, really out Herods Herod. We 
may presume that the pupils of the eyes, except, perhaps, 
in cases of death by narcotic poisoning, would be naturally 
dilated by the relaxing of the muscles. But supposing 
they were not so, would cocaine or atropine cause them 
to open, as those drugs do during life? And if not, would 
such an inert liquid as glycerine have any effect? To a 
photographer, the notion of rouging the lips previous to 
taking a picture in order to make the result more lifelike, 
will be estimated at its true value. But the whole story is 
too absurd to merit serious consideration, and probably 
we shall learn in due time that the opinions attributed 
to M: Bertillon were either never uttered or have been 
so distorted in transit, shat they are no longer recog- 
nisable. 
ee ee ee 


ON MAKING SOLUTIONS. 
II. 

Wuen treating this subject a short time ago it may be 
remembered that we greatly objected to the use of so-called 
saturated solutions, such\ solutions being’ liable) to be 
saturated in name only, owing to causes, some of which are 
specified. As our readers are aware, we have always been 
staunch upholders of the plan of exact measuring and 
weighing of the various substances used in photographic. 
operations, a “ pinch” of this, and a “little” of that, and 
so on, are fatal to certainty of results, and to that economy 
of time which systematic and regularly carried out measure- 
ment render easy and certain. Hence our remarks will be 
properly supplemented by some hints from our own and 
others mode of practice in this direction. 

When the making of any particular solution is in hand, it 
is to be noted that much depends upon the qualities of the 
substance to be dissolved: some readily pass into solution 
in either-hot or cold water, some slowlv in cold, and more 
or less rapidly in boiling; some, and especially so with 
sodium salts, more rapidly in hot than boiling, and so forth. 
Much depends upon the size of the crystals; yet there is a 
difference even here if the ultimate degree of solubility be 
the same. For example, the comparatively large cubical 
crystals of iodide of potassium dissolve very quickly owing 
to the fact that each little cube is rather an aggregation of 
erystals than one solid whole. The question arises, if there 
are large crystals such as carbonate of soda, or the. older 
type of hypo, what plan should be adopted. It is, as we 
said before, so very easy to dump the crystals in a bottle, 
fill up with water, give a shake, wait until to-morrow, and 
then call the mixture a “saturated solution.” No,. the 
plan is to fix on a strength, say, for sodium carbonate, of 
20 per cent.—it will be found a good plan, and one that will 
lend itself to ready reckoning to have solutions of 5, 10, or 
20 per cent. strength—and then to get the crystals dissolved 
at once. If the work is to be done with despatch, the 
large crystals of washing soda—should that be used—must 
be broken down. How? | Well, a properly appointed dark- 
room ought to be provided with a mortar and pestle, ‘hangh 
we admit'this "has been in our experience the exception 
~ather than the rule, that, when we have seen them, they 
have too often been in what can only be termed a filthy 
condition—but, failing the presence of a clean mortar, the 


crystals may be crushed by being packed very loosely in: 
piece of strong brown paper, the ends turned in, and ¢ 
packet placed on the floor or a strong bench, and strongl 
battered with a hammer or other heavy object. They 

then be ready to dissolve, and may be placed direct into 4 
store bottle, and the required quantity of water poured j 
then, if the bottle be frequently shaken the crystals may 
dissolved in an hour ot two! Far better is it to use h 
water; the solution will take place rapidly, an occasio 
stir being given ; but this must be done in a separate vegg 
not the glass store bottle, which might be instantly crack 
by hot water. We will describe a very simple and efficie 
method we have seen for making a stock solution of eq 
bonate and sulphate of soda, a Winchester quart only at 
time. An old half-pound tobacco tin (the cylindrical sha 
was pierced with a number of small holes in the bottom 
made, we were told, by jabbing with a bradawl—and roti 
this bottom was tied a double thickness of old muslin, 
complete percolator was thus formed. Next an enamelle 
iron funnel was taken from its place against the wall a 
placed in the Winchester; the vercolation containing th 
weighed quantities of contused soda crystals and sulphate 
soda was placed in the funnel; boiling water was the 
poured on to the crystals (becoming cooled by the actior 
and, in about the time it has taken to write this, 
crystals were all dissolved. Cold water was then added { 
the required bulk, the bottle well shaken and placed ini 
proper position. We noted one simple little expedient; th 
stopper, while the whole was cooling, was placed wrong 
in, to prevent, we were told, it becoming tightly wedged 
air pressure, as the contents contracted as they coolei 
The percolator was well rinsed out, and hung up ready i 
use for the same or any other crystal solution. Whe 
larger quantities are to be dissolved, as, for example, ind 
case of hypo, this plan would not be so useful. We hat 
seen a piece of cane bent into a circle, canvas slack 
secured to it, and.the whole hung inside the top of a hug 
jar, the hypo crystals being placed inside the cany 
receptacle, and hot water poured on. When hypo solutit 
is needed for immediate use, hot water should be used, as! 
the act of dissolution, a large amount of heat is absorbe 
and the solution would be ice cold, even in summer tim 
Large users have all their own plans; we will meré 
mention one. The containing vat had two strong bars] 
into the sides about eighteen inches from the top. On th 
bars is placed a cwt. cask of hypo, bored through the bot 
with a number of apertures made by a centre-bit, ToUug 
canvas being nailed over them. Upon the admission 
water into the vat till it reached some little distance abo} 
the bottom of the cask, solution took place without 
attention being required, the only precaution necessal 
being to see that the whole was well stirred up to equal 
the density, when the cask, emptied of its contents] 
solution, was removed. Referring now to particul 
crystals, we may instance alum, which is very soluble | 
hot water, and only to the extent of about ten per cel 
in cold. Bichloride of mercury is much more soluble 
hot than cold, and the same with bichromate of potassi 
These three chemicals can be bought at little or no incre’ 
of cost, ready powdered, and it is much better to ob 
them so. A caution may be given about the heavy form 
pyro; it is apt to go “lumpy” in parts, in which st 
solution of the lump is not very rapid; before placing: 
the water these aggregations should be crushed, or the 
will be a tendency for them to remain at the bottom 
the bottle unnoticed, and the solution then to be une 
in strength. Finally, we refer again to hypo, which @ 
now be obtained in “ pea” crystals, or very fine granulat 
crystals, either of which readily dissclve. We have not] 
it necessary to make a complete list of all the substamé 
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ly to be used, but we have, we trust, given sufficient 
rmation to be really useful in practice and to: throw 
ther discredit upon the system or want of system of 
turated solutions.” 


—— 


ON THINGS IN. GENERAL. 

two letters respectively from Mr. W. H. Kady’ and Mr. 
g Sims upon the subject so important to photographers— 
insurance—are very instructive, and fairly represent two 
In dealing with an insurance company 
ire met—in a modified degree, it is true, seeing that they 
more subject to competition—with the same trouble that 
vay companies provide for us when a claim for damages 
s—the innocent have to suffer for the guilty. The various 
panies are so accustomed to fraudulent ¢laims that they 
very apt to look upon all as coming under the same cate- 
, and to look upon them with a little more than mere 
ness carefulness. Few would conceive the extent to which 
> companies are victimised or attempted to be, unless they 
been behind the scenes a little. The consequence is any- 
must rise very early to get the better of an insurance com- 
. I know of a case when suspicion was aroused through 
books, invoices, and evidence generally of a photographic 
rer, whose premises and stock had been burnt, being in 
perfect order, and who showed the invoice of a valuable 
alleged to be consumed by the fire, leaving not a trace 
nd. In plain language, it was believed that knavery was 
ork, and the assessors actually had every particle of débris 
roof to basement passed through riddles, with the result 
not a trace of glass-or brass could be found: ‘The claim 
of course, resisted. With regard to the assessor's work, 
cannot but believe that they work in the interest of the 
anies. They are independent professional men; still, 
income comes from the insurance companies. As an 
ple of how they will act, I can quote an instance, the truth 
hich I can guarantee. There had been a small fire, and 
garments were burnt, among them being one fresh from 
ailor’s that had not been taken out of the wrapping-paper. 
assessor gravely asserted that the whole value, ‘i.e., the 
ce price, could not be claimed for. It is not generally 
rstood that in case of photographic policies the premium 
sed is often much less if the negatives are not included, 
enz an argument in favour of as parate prin-ing establ sh- 


s of the question. 


loticed in these columns a few weeks ago an extract from 
st-card paper, under the head of “Post-card Stories,” 1 
ive a better cne. In a little monthly publication devoted 
@ interests of a bromide paper manufacturing company 
account of the mode of working and the daily output 
photographer in the country: Here is his account. He 
to work at six in the morning and goes on till’ noon. 
rints his post-cards by daylight, one by ‘one, in a printing 
. He places a card in his frame (the negative being 
ed for white margin), adjusts it truly, expdses, takes the 
ut, drops it into the developer, fills in, exposes, and takes 
second card; takes the first out of the developer, drops 
0 the hypo solution, and then puts No. 2 in the developer, 
es, etc., No. 3, places No. 1 in water, out of the hypo, 
0 goes on in this sequence till noon. He has a boy to 
but he is engaged in polishing the enamelled sheets 
eing the cards on them as fast as they are ready. 
many cards do my readers suppose are got through 
se six hours working this way? We are told 300 is an 


average, though, at a pinch, 500 or 600 have been done! Is 
there any reader with a spare glass-case to put this worker 
in? He is too good to live. 

We have heard a great deal lately about residues ; but though 
I-hold no brief for the assayers I feel bound to say something 
for them. In the first place, as hypo residues were first in ques- 
tion, I have to say that either the collector ‘of residues must 
haye been’ exceedingly careless, and permitted a deal of rubbish 
to get mixed with his sulphide, or he sent it to a reducer who 
was a knave. There is no media'via. I am fortunate in being 
able to quote from'an assay report now before me of a well- 
known London refiner to whom was sent a small trial parcel of 
sulphide, collected after precipitation with liver of sulphur 
in the usual way. It is as follows :—Weight before melting, 
11 oz. 80 grs. ; after melting, 6 oz. 85 grs.; so that from this 
little parcel of sulphide more than half its weight in solid 
silver was recovered and paid for: 


Here is the result of another batch containing mixed chlorides, 
sulphides, ashes of waste, untoned prints, and paper cuttings :— 
Weight, 21 Ib. 4 oz. ; product, 32 oz. 10 dwts. ; price given for this 
52 oz. of silver, 3s, 5d. per oz. This is a high price, butis accounted 
for by the fact that the sulphide was mainly from gold-toned 
prints. - Otherwise the market price of silver would have 
governed the price, which would have been about 2s. or 2s 3d. 
an ounce. These two assay reports I know to be genuine, and 
just as they arrived from the maker. After this, can any care- 
ful worker say it is not worth while saving sulphides. One 
point is worthy of note, and that is the relatively small amount 
of silver in proportion to the whole bulk of the latter parcel, 
and which adds to the cost of reducing—it only amounts to 12 
ur 13 per cent., and is probably attributable to the baryta of 
the P.O.P. or collo. paper used. 


The extracts from the old pages of the Liverpool Photo- 
graphic Journal are very interesting reading. One name strikes 
a chord of memory strongly. I am no longer in my teens 
myself, and my earliest recollections of photography are con- 
nected with the name of J. A. Forrest. Here in these “ Fifty 
Years Ago ” memories we read of Mr. J. A. Forrest being 
engaged with Mr. Edwards in photographing the moon, yet 
Mr. Forrest is still among us, and, last time I saw him, still 
a photographic enthusiast. Surely he must be the doyen of 
photographic amateurs. Yet, stay, in the very same set of 
memories we have a notcd name which sheds lustre on this 
Journat through its owner having occupied the editorial chair— 
Mr. (now Sir) W. Crookes. Still, I think Mr. Forrest could give 
him points in a mere matter of actual years. 


Another subject of vast interest that is again brought under 
discussion is the metric system. Mr. Gotz, in his paper, 
“ The Decimal and Metric Systems,” gave an excellent resumé 
of the subject, and the arguments in favour of the adoption of 
the system, though I think his paper savours of the special 
pleader. Why, for instance, to show the cumbrousness of 
Roman numerals (now really a curiosity, and only used for 
very archaic or exceptional purposes) should he for 1849 write 
MDCCCXXXXVIIII.? Why not for the last five figures put 
TX.? Then, again, referring to the upholders of our British 
system, he says: “They are, in fact, missing the point entirely, 
for it is’not a question of computing a perfect system of count- 
ing, but of bringing existing systems into harmony. This is 
begging ‘the question. The question really is three-fold—to 
discover the best system for the daily use of the many; to 
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decide whether a practically perfect system for universal em- 
ployment is found in the metric system ; to decide whether these 
two considerations are to be entirely ignored, and whether it will 
not be to our best commercial interests to adopt the simple 
method now made use of by the majority of our customers 
abroad. The clumsiness of the metric system for general use— 
domestic use, if I may so put it—is proved by the fact that 
in everyday life the majority of the metric designations are 
entirely ignored, and, as I have before pointed out, a French- 
man would not ask for two hectogrammes and five deca- 
grammes, nor even 250 grammes, of tobacco—he would say a 
quarter kilo. An Englishman, taking the same proportion of 
our unit—a pound—would say either a quarter pound or four 
ounces; if half this specified quantity were wished for we in 


England would want two ounces, against a metric man’s hun- 
dred and twenty-five grammes, put at its shortest, and so on. 
The British system of weights and measures is complicated, 
but such of them as are used in everyday life lend themselves to 
ready calculation, and subdivided far more readily than does 
the metric system. But, as Artemus Ward’s cabman said to 
him: “There’s a deal to be said on both sides.” 
Free Lance. 


——— 


PHOTO-RETROGRESSION, OR THE DISAPPEARANCE 
OF THE LATENT PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE. 


(Read before the Fifth International Congress for Applied Chemistry in Berlin. ] 


Oxz of the many practical advantages of the gelatine dry-plate 
over the older processes consists in the fact that development 
of the plate can be postponed to any convenient time after the 
exposure. Examples have been recorded where negatives were 
successfully developed a number of years after the plate had 
been exposed in the camera. On the other hand, the question 
has often been raised in how far results obtamed thus are 
inferior to those which are produced on plates developed im- 
mediately after the exposure. Direct facts have been given 
indicating a gradual disappearance of the invisible photographic 
image. The study of this question requires more accurate 
methods than those ordinarily resorted to by the average photo- 
grapher, and this may account for the reason why this question 
has brought out some quite contrary statements. The gradual 
disappearance of the latent photographic image seems to be 
a process exactly the reverse of the one which produces this 
image under the action of light. I would propose to designate 
this phenomenon under the name of photo-retrogression. 

Very probably we have to deal here with what is called 
in chemistry a reversible reaction, similar to those occurring 
in all phenomena of dissociation and double decomposition, 
where, under the action of opposing energies which try to pro- 
duce two different systems, a condition of equilibrium is reached. 
That such a condition of equilibrium may exist has been shown 
conclusively by the study of phioto-decomposition of pure 
chloride of silver in sealed glass tubes, but an almost virgin 
field of study and’ research is still open for the physico-chemist 
who desires to determine the limits and factors of photo- 
dissociation of various chemical compounds. Such study should 
not be limited to silver salts, of which the susceptibility to the 
action of light is well known. Much more staple inorganic 
compounds may undergo profound changes, as I have been able 
to show when studying the photo-oxidation of hydrochloric 
acid.* This reaction is so much the more remarkable because 
by same hydrochloric acid in presence of oxygen oxidises under 
the influence of sunlight, whereas we know also that chlorine 
in watery solution evolves oxygen and forms hydrochloric acid. 
We are here in presence of a reversible reaction produced under 


%* Baekeland Bull. Acad., Royale de Bel. 1886, (eXeeNOMSs 
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the influence of light and analogous to what occurs in hott 
retrogression :— ; 
2HC]+027H,0+Cl, ; 


I shall not try to decide here what chemical reaction ocew 
in the production of the latent silver image nor of its phot 
retrogression. I consider any decisive opinion on this subje 
as idle talk as long as we cannot dispose of more thorou 
and complete laboratory investigations than the meagre wo 
which has been published on this subject. 
Without going into further general theoretical speculatio 
we may state that photo-retrogression was known to exist lo 
before the dry-plate was invented. In the daguerreotype proc 
the image can only be retained in proper developable st 
during a few hours. For the wet collodion process a simi 
fact is known, although it might be ascribed here to the physi 
condition of the sensitive layer, which requires a certain dean 
of moisture. Photo-retrogression in gelatine dry-plates can bh 
be observed* in such cases where the time of exposure 
been limited to the very minimum, as, for instance, in unl 
timed negatives. Even then it may be difficult to observe s 
unless under some particular conditions. In all cases wh 
more than enough exposure has been given, photo-retrogressi 
becomes much less apparent, and this is, perhaps, the reas 
why so many contradictory statements have been made on 
subject. I have studied photo-retrogression on dry-plat 
films, bromide papers, and chloride papers. For all my ex 
ments I take a standard negative purposely selected so as 
show delicate graduation with no high lights and no tr 
parent parts. I also use a sensitometer scale, similar to wha 
used for ordinary sensitometer tests, and consisting mainly 
a glass plate divided into numbered squares made up of 
ferent thicknesses of opaque pigment. As a source of li 
I use a normal candle, the same quality of candle being w 
in all my experiments. In order to minimise the a 
@ 
P 


observation, the experiments have always been repeated at 
four times. My way of proceeding consists in placing the sttr 
dry-plate, film, or paper in direct contact with the nega 
or sensitometer scale, and then expose same during a i 


time at a constant distance from the candle-light. All ordin 
precautions are taken so that the experiment should Q 
take place when the flame of the candle burns under not 
conditions. In each series of experiments some of the 
plates, films, or papers are developed immediately, the devel 
ment being carried as far as possible, i.e., until the image 
not gain any further strength. The results thus obtained 
numbered and stored away for future comparison. An é 
number of the dry-plates, films, or papers exposed under 
same conditions are stored away in the dark undevelop 
put are treated with the same developer afterwards at spec 
intervals. Proper precautions are taken while storie 
tests so as to exclude the possibility of outside ee 
any of the light sensitive material. When developing am 
these tests a developer of strictly the same composition and : 
temperature is taken, and development is carried on ™ 
exactly the same conditions, but in each case development 
carried on as long as the image gains in strength or de 
regardless of beginning “fog.” In each case I selected a 
veloper which experience had indicated to be best adapte 
each sensitive material. Some of the experiments were repeal 
using different developers, but in each case the results 1 
only compared with those obtained by identical developers. 
I have observed, however, that whenever photo-retrogres 
was apparent same would be shown by each one of the 
velopers, so that the nature of the developers seems to play 
role in this phenomenon. In the first experiments thus | 
ducted I came soon to the conclusion that certain yarieule 
films and bromide papers, also some chloride papets § 
photo-retrogression to a considerable extent, even after relat 
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rt intervals, while other varieties, and especially dry-plates, 
not show it so much. This is mainly due to some chemical 
ferences in the emulsion, as will be explained further. In 
ne varieties of bromide paper and films photo-retrogression 
S quite apparent even after so short a time as forty-eight 
ws. The image developed after this time was invariably 
aker than the one obtained directly after exposure. At the 
l of a few days the results became much more decisive, and 
er two months, in some cases, only a faint image was all 
it the developers could bring out. Let me repeat here and 
ist on what I have stated before, that these results become 
parent only in such cases where exposure has been insufti- 
nt, and where, consequently, the prints have been under- 
ed. In such cases only development can be carried on to 
full limits, and after all the silver salts, which have under- 
1e the action of light, have been reduced, the image will not 
n any further strength, even if the developer is left in con- 
t for a considerable time. The only effect which such pro- 
ged development may then produce is a general grey “fog” 
ich covers the whole image without strengthening same or 
inging the relative density of the different parts of the first 
eloped image. In full-timed prints—and by these we de- 
nate such ones as have practically received a slight excess 
exposure—this condition of affairs does not exist; by de- 
oping same we reach a phasis where development has to 
stopped, not cn account of fear of “fog,” but because the 
dows and half-tones will acquire too great a density, which 
ild prove objectionable in a negative, and which, in our 
eriments, renders it impossible to distinguish slight differ- 
es in the results. All experienced photographers will rather 
e too much than too little exposure to their negatives. This 
ctice is very commendable in view of the fact that thereby 
effect of photo-retrogression is avoided. However, there 
many cases where full-timed exposures are not possible— 
example, in instantaneous work, and there photo-retrogres- 
1 may have serious drawbacks. It may become more objec- 
lable still in some methods of automatic printing and 
eloping which are carried out nowadays on a large scale 
some industrial establishments. As the amount of material 
olyed in one of these operations may represent thousands of 
lars at a time, it is quite natural that in such cases photo- 
ogression deserves special attention. 
. few years ago, when automatic printing and development, 
“photography by the mile,’ was first carried on in New 
k, it was brought to my notice that a large roll of bromide 
er, about 500 metres long and 65 em. wide, which had been 
ited automatically by artificial light, could not be developed 
he proper strength, although the test strip, which had been 
uted under identical conditions, but developed immediately 
rwards, had given excellent results one week before. The 
ing device of the automatic printer, the steady quality of the 
t, the uniformity of sensitiveness over the full length of 
paper, and the conditions of the developer, were all critically 
mined. At that time I had just started my investigation 
the photo-retrogression, and I was able to trace to this 
nomenon the difference in results. That this was really the 
se of all the trouble was proven beyond doubt by some 
ct experiments which were made afterwards. Mr. A. E. 
nstone, of New York, reported to me similar cases which 
e been observed lately during the development of strips of 
ative and positive films, same as are used nowadays for 
nated photographic exhibitions. For instance, a large roll 
ims exposed in Europe, and of which a test strip had been 
sloped there so as to make sure that the exposure was cor- 
, was shipped to New York for further development. On 
val there it was found that the pictures developed too weak, 
is to make the results unsatisfactory. The same developer 
used as in Europe, and great stress was put on the quality 
he chemicals, but without avail. Finally, the undeveloped 


portion of the film was reshipped to Europe to the party who 
had developed the trial strip, but he could not obtain any 
better results. Another case was cited to me of an undeveloped 
film which was sent to New York from the Philippine Islands. 
This film had also been exposed in an apparatus for animated 
photographs, and by a very competent operator, who tested a 
portion of the strip for exposure and development. On arrival 
in New York the image could not be developed, and showed 
all signs of photo-retrogression. In this particular instance. 
the film had been submitted for a relatively long time to a 
humid and warm climate, which includes conditions which are 
most favourable for producing photo-retrogressicn, as we will 
see further. 

I have tried by direct experiment to determine what factors 
have an influence on photo-retrogression :— 

Temperature.—Dry-plates, films, bromide paper, and chloride 
paper were exposed as indicated above. A certain number of 
the tests were developed immediately ; a same number of them 
were enclosed in a bottle provided with a glass stopper and kept 
in a refrigerator at a temperature ranging from one degree C- 
to four degrees C. An equal number of tests were kept during 
one week in a stoppered glass bottle in a box, of which the 
temperature was kept at 40 degrees C. to 48 degrees C. At the 
end of three days photo-retrogression was very apparent, for the 
tests kept at a high temperature, whereas it was not noticeable 
even after two weeks for the tests which had been stored im 
the refrigerator 

Humidity.—Same tests as above were repeated. 
placed in a large earthenware jar provided with a tight cover. 
In the centre of the bottom of the jar was placed a large 
cylindric glass containing sulphuric acid 66 degrees B., so as 
to keep a very dry atmosphere. Other tests were placed in a 
similar jar, but the glass of same, instead of sulphuric acid, 
contained cotton soaked with distilled water, so as to saturate 
with humidity the air of the jar. The two jars were |veft in a 
room of which the temperature oscillated between 18 degrees C. 
and 27 degrees C. At the end of two weeks the tests of both 
jars were developed. All showed photo-retrogression, but the 
tests in the humid jar showed same much more than the ones 
contained in the dry atmosphere. 

Chrome Alum.—In all above experiments I had the oppor- 
tunity to observe that some dry-plates which I used showed 
less photo-retrogression than some films, bromide papers, and 
chloride papers. Then, again, films and bromide and chloride 
papers of different makes showed results quite different with 
each brand. I soon found out that those papers which were 
most subject to photo-retrogression had either a slight acid 
reaction or contained noticeable amounts of chrome salts. In 
order to determine in how far the presence of chrome salts 
has an influence on this phenomenon, I made a bromide emul- 
sion, and, after dividing same in two portions, I added to one 
of these about one per cent. chrome alum of the amount of 
gelatine used in the emulsion. The other portion received ne 
addition, and both emulsions were used to coat some test plates 
and papers. The tests were dried under the same conditions, 
and afterwards exposed and developed at long intervals. Photo- 
retrogression was much more apparent with the tests contain- 
ing chrome alum ‘than with those without this salt. 

Acidity.—In the previous experiment I noticed that the test 
which contained chrome alum showed a slight acid reactiow 
on litmus paper. In order to determine whether acidity or 
chrome alum has the greater influence on photo-retrogres- 
sion, I repeated the experiment in the following way :—To the 
whole of the emulsion I added the same amount of chrome alum. 
Then I divided the liquid into two portions. One of the por- 
tions was used to coat test plates just as it was; the other 
received an addition of some drops of diluted ammonia, just 
enough to produce a yery slight alkaline reaction. An initial 
test showed little or no difference in the  sensitiveness 
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of both emulsions, but after a few weeks photo-retrogression 
was less apparent in the tests which were coated with the 
slightly alkaline reaction. I next compared a neutral emul- 
sion containing chrome alum with the same emulsion 
containing no chrome alum, but enough citric acid so as 
to give it a distinct acid reaction. The acid emulsion without 
chrome alum produced more photo-retrogression than the neutral 
emulsion with chrome alum. In all these experiments the tests 
were carried on in the same way and kept under the same 
conditions for each set of experiments, but in certain cases 
development of all the tests of each set had to be postponed 
for a more or less longer period until such time was reached, 
when the difference in the results was sufficiently apparent to 
enable me to draw conclusions. These experiments explain 
why certain brands of dry-plates, films, or papers show more 
photo-retrogression than others. This phenomenon must un- 
doubtedly be attributed to chemical action, and the chemical 
conditions of the different emulsions determine the speed and 
intensity with which it occurs. It is a known fact that emul- 
sions which are intended for films or paper receive almost 
always an abundant addition of chrome alum, so as to 
cender the gelatine coating less soluble, and to produce at the 
same time a more viscous liquid which is better adapted for 
certain coating machines. Dry-plates, on the other hand, re- 
quire no such addition of chrome alum. Furthermore, if emul- 
sions are made by the “boiling” process where the “ ripening ” 
is obtained by a prolonged application of heat, their final re- 
action will be neutral or very slightly acid, and the smallest 
amount of chrome alum may give them a distinct acid reaction. 
Emulsion “ripened” with the ammonial process will almost 
always be slightly alkaline, even after long washing, and the 
addition of a small amount chrome alum will not necessarily 
give them an acid reaction. I should mention here that emul- 
sions made with the ammonia process, but separated by a centri- 
fugal machine, may produce, after reincorporation of the silver 
bromide with fresh gelatine, a neutral or slightly acid reaction, 
which may become more apparent after the addition of chrome 
alum. Let me also call attention to the fact that these slightly 
acid or neutral emulsions give generally papers or dry-plates 
which have better keeping qualities and which are less liable to 
become “foggy” with age. It so happens that such emulsions 
are also those which are most liable to show photo-retrogression. 
In above statements, whenever I referred to chloride papers, I 
meant papers of the “velox class,” coated with such emulsion 
which contain chloride of silver in the gelatine, but without any 
excess of nitrate of silver or any other soluble silver salt, and 
which are intended to produce images by alkaline development, 
and not by printing-out methods. 


The facts mentioned here add new strength to the supposition 
that the latent photographic image is due to a chemical and 
not to physical condition. Many hypotheses, none of which has 
been sufficiently demonstrated, have been proposed to explain 
this subtle chemical reaction. Whether we try to explain the 
latent photographic image by the formation of free silver, sub- 
bromide and sub-chloride of silver, or, again, by the existence of 
oxysub-bromides or oxysub-chlorides, above-mentioned facts 
point out that photo-retrogression occurs by chemical action. 
‘This action is probably the reverse of what occurs in the for- 
mation of the latent image. Whether in this phenomenon 
oxygen directly or indirectly plays a réle we cannot say yet, 
and further work in this direction may give us a better insight 
in this matter; but I would call your attention to the fact 
¢hat a neutral or alkaline light sensitive layer would be in better 
condition for absorbing free bromide or chlorine or oxygenated 
derivatives of same than if same had an acid reaction. As far 


as regards the influence of heat and moisture, same is suffi- 
ciently accepted as being of great importance in all chemical 
veactions; in this particular case we are not astonished to see 


again these two factors as being of very marked influence in 
photo-retrogression. 

Conclusions.—Photo-retrogression, or slow disappearance of 
the latent photographic image, takes place in glass plates, films, 
and paper, coated with gelatine silver bromide or gelatine silyey 
chloride. Photo-retrogression is especially apparent in under 
timed images, and much less noticeable in over-timed images, 
Photo-retrogression may, under special conditions, become q 
parent in dry-plates, films, or paper forty-eight hours afte 
exposure, and may increase until the latent image has neatly 
disappeared. Photo-retrogression occurs quicker at high than 
at low temperatures. Photo-retrogression occurs quicker in 
humid than in a dry atmosphere. Photo-retrogression is le 
apparent in neutral or slightly alkaline sensitive layers than 
in such ones which have an acid reaction.. 

Dr. Leo BArkenanp, 
———_o_—_ ; 

“LAISSEZ FAIRE.” 
[A Paper read before the Professional Photographers’ Association.] 
WueEn our president requested a paper for this evening’s discussion i 
occurred to me that the subject most & propos at this dreary time 
of the year—the topic most likely to be of general interest—woul 
include “Causes of Business. Depression.” 7 

Probably, only very carefully managed studios have passed the 
of recent annual audits at all brilliantly, and the outlook in these da 
uf fresh war disturbance and changing trade conditions does not appet 
particularly rosy for the general body of photographers. Of oun 
nothing is simpler than to ascribe bad times in the studio to ba 
business all round, or to suggest that the swing of the coma 
pendulum will once again bring round golden years to our special 
calling. { 

But many things point to an unsettled condition in photograph 
business—which is likely to become more marked in the future—am 
the question arises whether this is due to any causes over which t 
P.P.A. may exercise beneficent control. It is generally admitte 
that, while the average quality of professional portraiture is high 
to-day than it ever has been, the difficulty of securing sufficiently lang 
“turnovers,” to make it pay, is greater now than in bygone years 
Photographers of the “good old days” lament the introduction 0 
dry plates, and ascribe lessened prosperity to the enormous increas 
of photographic establishments which followed the simplification ¢ 
technical operations. 

Others believe the widespread practice of giving invitation sitting 
has produced a slump in photographic interest, from which a sp 
recovery can hardly be expected; while again anathemas are avishe 
upon post-card publishers by those who think they see in this eral 
a break up of remunerative publishing work. 

But, important as these factors may seem in considering causes 
photographic depression, there are others which have encountered f 
too little opposition relative to the mischief they create. I alludet 
the cheap “newspaper” enlargement, the “free” portrait, the meal 
or soap, or tobacco advertising schemes. 

Within recent years a thoroughly mean and attenuating system 
despoiling photographers of their business has grown up by which me 
of no artistic ability (but skilful in assimilating to themselves th 
fruits of other men’s labours) have caused injury to the regular! 
established photographer. . 

One may rarely pick up a newspaper without alighting upon me 
dacious announcements, intended to gull the public into the belief th 
it will get something photographic “free,” or making the impudet 
and offensive insinuation that the “life-sized” enlarged portrait tha 
the advertisers sell for five or six shillings is similar to the 2) 
guinea” work of the professional photographer. Moreover, the 
jof such adjectives as “magnificent,” “artistic,” “ beautifully finished 
and the assertion that these qualities are found for so small an amout 
must eventually produce the impression that a photographic enlarg 
ment is a synonym for cheapness and vulgar pretension. It is seldo 
of use appealing to newspaper proprietors, for some oi the wor 
advertisements are actually put forth as photographic enterprise, | 
which they are themselves direct y interested. 

Shall we then remain content with an attitude of Laissez - fair 
Are we to allow this wholesale depredation.to go on unchecked, | 
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ote our portraiture being vulgarised in enlargement, and often framed 
-execrable taste without attempting to limit the operations of these 
eople, who not only use our work, but deliberately try to mis- 
present us in the eyes of the public? Many of us are accustomed to 
2ar clients (who can well afford artistic work) apologising for pos- 
ssing these wretched things on the score that “they cost so little.” 
Thile this may be true enough, will anyone suppose that these crude 
ilargements can hang in thousands all over the country without 
egrading the popular taste and interest in bromide, or indeed any 
productions on a large scale. 
Photographers who imagine they suffer little or no curtailment of 
isiness on this account forget that the profitable use of their own 
be minimised, otherwise the expensive and persistent 
vertising could not be made to pay. 
I suggest that this diversion—this unfa& diversion—of business is a 
urce of weakness to us, and also seriously threatens the prosperity 
that large number of artists who are dependent for commissions or 
ily employment upon the regular photographic establishment. 
It is often easier to diagnose a malady than to provide a remedy, but 
those gentlemen who have considerable capital and interest at stake 
portrait studios throughout the country can be sufficiently impressed 
th the necessity of keeping photographic business to photographers 
ere may be found ways of dealing with this trouble needing no heroic 
asures. 
The action we may take cannot gain anything by appeals to public 
mpathy, but should rest upon the commonsense basis of giving the 
st value for money. It is the only argument that eventually wins, 
is the only one we need expect the public to consider in the present 
y hunt for bargains. 
But is anything easier to demonstrate than this—that if a man will 
ly spend five shillings on an enlargement he will get better value 
m. the photographer who took the negative than from a man who 
s to reproduce a paper print, with its attendant coarseness, and 
s of detail. I think this might be made the keynote of our oppo- 
ion, and to drive it home every professional might possess an 
imple (made from a paper print by one of the newspaper firms) and 
» it for purposes of comparison with his own work. Photographers 
1 know well enough how to make this comparison effective in using 
ir Own negatives. 
An ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory, and I can assure our 
mbers that this simple plan will bring many guineas to them which 
y might otherwise miss. The exhibition of “an awful example” 
ss more to clinch an order for a well finished portrait than any 
ount of persuasive talk. Within the past few months I have had 
portunities of examining a great many of these so-called “crayon ” 
argements; the draughtsmanship is thoroughly childlike, and the 
lacity with which the powder is rubbed into the enlargement re- 
ids one forcibly of the genius of the pavement. 
‘he public are amiably reminded that “the better the photograph 
better the enlargement will be”; also that “the crayon and Indian 
used in the production of the portraits cannot fade,” the latter 
tement being as correct as the former; any hope of the likeness 
roving by keeping is quite destroyed. 
t is not often a newspaper has the courage to exhibit the photo- 
phic article it advertises, but this week, in hull, there are to be 
n in the office windows of a much circulated local print, some very 
ical ‘specimens, labelled, as usual, “Two guinea portraits on 
6d.” One of these specimens has been purchased, and is in the 
m for your inspection. This public exhibition seems, at all events, 
nore honourable proceeding, and, from the professional photo- 
phers’ standpoint, a few hundred objects of this sort shown about 
country would be most gratifying. Unfortunately, the absurdity 
Xpecting a two guinea portrait for 6s. 6d. is not always made plain 
such striking proof, the victim generally parts with his money 
re the awakening. Therefore, we must either discredit this adver- 
d humbug, or, by doing nothing, risk the public accepting the 
ements as truth. So far, I fear the policy of photographers has 
n summed up in the words, la -faire. Is the old habit to 
yme a motto of our profession, in this, as in other business evils? 
we heard photographers suggest that the P.P.A. might become the 
re from which information should be disseminated for the caution 
guidance of its members, as these schemes crop up. 
fith regard to “free”? enlargements, short articles, describing the 
mer in which these things are worked, might be printed by our 


gatives must 


the instrument to be 


association and circulated by the members with their ordinary business 
“literature.” And there can be no insuperable difficulty in communi- 
cating to the weekly Press notes on this matter, after the style of the 
“Truth” exposures. When “free” enlargements are advertised to 
assist the sale of some trade article, such as soap or meat extract, the 
example of the P.P.A. resistance to the Liebig Company in Hull may 
be worthy of imitation. 
Readers of the British JouRNAL oF PHorocraPHy know how that. 
short campaign produced a vigorous protest against the “Oxo” adver- 
tisements on the part of the Hull Grocers’ Association, and ended in. 
the rapid disappearance of photographic enlargements from the Hull 
is true the Liebig Company still advertise, 
‘ free’ photo enlargement coupon with every 
bottle you buy,” but the number of housekeepers who will consume: 
eighty bottles of “Oxo” and trouble themselves to save the coupons. 
need not be a source of worry to us. If there is a moral deducible from 
this experience it is that a thing worth fighting for at all requires. 
prompt action and professional unity, and then difficulties like this. 
ose their importance. 
In conclusion, may I suggest to my confréres the possibility of ulti- 
mate good accruing to us if the present quietness of business and. 
external competition for photographic works brings about a more in- 
erested attitude and desire for co-operation. While there may be 
photographers in every town who in bad times try to fill up their 
eisure in devising price-cutting methods of business that lead to self- 
extinction our association may find it the psychological moment for 
attracting to itself the bést services of its members and extending the 
sphere of its usefulness. T. C. Turner. 


grocers’ windows. If 
“Insist on having a 
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WHY NOT ILLUSTRATE BOOKS WITH STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS? 
[From The Publisher's Circular.) 

Smr,—I am neither publisher nor bookseller, but as one generally 
interested in literature it appears to me that book illustrations might 
be made much more interesting and explanatory if the stereoscopic 
principle were adopted. The fact that this requires two pictures. 
side by side would not increase the cost of the process block, as the 
surface would be no larger superficially than a whole page illustra- 
tion. Of course, this principle would not be ayailable where the ° 
author only supplied wash or outline drawings to the block maker ;, 
but where photographs of solid objects, scenery, figure groups, archi~ 
tectural work, etc., have to be copied it would only be necessary to 
take two views with a binocular hand camera, or with an ordinary 
camera by the well-known plan recommended by Prof. Flinders. 
Petrie in his last work on archeology: Nowadays nearly every one 
is provided with a hand stereoscope, but even if such were not the 
d be very easy for the binder to make a receptacle in. 
the cover of the book to hold a thin piece of wood on which the 
necessary lenses could be mounted. The whole of this would involve: 
but a very trifling cost; indeed, the opticians would soon meet the 
requirements of the reading public by providing a cheap form of 
instrument adapted for book’ use. I have one by me which was. 
issued with the early numbers of the “Stereoscopic Magazine” many 
years ago, but indeed after one year book buyers would not require 
provided with the book—it would be quite as. 
common as a paper-knife. The effect gained by this method of 
illustration would be most advantageous when the plates were ac~ 
companied by descriptive letterpress.—Yours obediently, 

C. J. Tasor. 


case it wou 


The Press Club, Flect Street, E.C. 
February 9th, 1904. 

[Mr. Tabor’s suggestion is certain 
scopic views are already printed 
reason why it should not be carried out. Stereoscopic lenses and 
holders are so cheap now as to be found in every house. Tlustrated 
guide-books would be much more interesting if the views were stereo- 
seopic.—Ep. “P. C.”] 


y interesting, and as many stereo- 
rom half-tone blocks we see no 
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Tue Prince and Princess of Wales visited the new offices of the 
“Graphic,” in Tallis Street, Victoria Embankment, on Thursday 
afternoon, and on that occasion set the entire machinery in motion 
by means of an electrical lever. 
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AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION. 
(Fiom Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.) 

‘Tur following letter speaks for itself, and should be carefully read 

by those who desive to exhibit their photographic work at the dt. 

Louis Exposition. 
The invitation mentioned in the letter as having failed to bring 

response was read at the last national convention, but the Association 

failed to appoint a committee to take charge of the matter. Mr. 

J. George Nussbaumer, of Buffalo, was appointed juror to serve on 

the Committee of Selection, and there the matter apparently 

It is regrettable, indeed, that this neglect has placed American 

photography at a serious disadvantage as far as adequate repre- 

sentation at the World’s Fair is concerned.—Ep. “ W. P. M.” 

St. Louis, January 15th, 1904. 
To the Editor: “ Wilson's Photographic Magazine,” New York. 
Duar Srr,—Under date of July 29th, 1903, invitations were ex- 

tended by this: department-to seven photographic societies to name 

one member cach of a proposed Committee of Review and Selection. 

The duties contemplated for this committee were to examine and 

grade photographs offered for exhibition. Inasmuch as the majority 

of the societies have failed to respond to the invitation extended to 
them, it becomes necessary to change the programme, and new regu- 
lations have been formulated, a copy of which is enclosed herewith. 

I will be pleased to have you give publicity to these regulations 
in the interests of the photographic fraternity.—Very truly yours, 

‘ Joun A. OCKERSON, 

Chief, Department of Liberal Arts. 

Regulations governing the admission of photographs as exhibits in 

Universal Exposition to be held at St. Louis, April 30th to 
December 1st, 1904. 

That portion of circular dated July 29th, 1903 (page 342, August 
1903, of this Magazine), relating to the admission of. photographs 
is hereby rescinded. 

The following information is submitted for the guidance of photo- 
graphers who contemplate entering photographs as exhibits in the 
Universal Exposition, which opens in St. Louis April 30th, 1904. 

First.—Application for exhibit space should be made without delay 
of forms or blanks furnished by this office. Full information should 
be given as to number, character, and size of pictures to be sub- 
mitted, together with a sketch showing proposed arrangement on 
walls, folding screens, or in albums. 

Second.—All pictures offered must be mounted, matted, and suit- 
ably framed or otherwise properly prepared for ready installation 
in the space devoted to photographs, the owner assuming all risk 
and expense of shipments to and from the Exposition, as well as 
the installation and care of same while on exhibition. 

Third.—All photographs accepted as exhibits will be subject to 
review by an International Jury of Awards, composed of members 
from each of the several countries making photographic displays. 

Fourth.—All phctographs should be shipped so as to reach the 
Exposition not later than April Ist, 1904. Shipping labels will be 
sent to accepted exhibitors on application to this department. 

The railways have granted free return of goods on payment of 
full rate to the Exposition, provided shipments are made in accord- 
ai.ce with adepted regulations. 
_ Fifth.—Freight and express charges and all charges appertaining 
to the transportation of photographs must be fully prepaid at the 
point of shipment, and the gocds delivered at the Liberal Arts 
Palace clear of all charges of every description incident to transporta- 
tion. 
Sixth.—Photographs offered as exhibits must be the 
syork of the exhibitor named in formal application for space. 
Seventh.—There is no charge for exhibit space, and suitable screen 
walls will be constructed in the Liberal Arts Palace on which photo- 
graphs may be hung. 

Eighth.—Special adornment of space or extra lighting will be at 
the expense of the respective exhibitors requiring same. 

Ninth.—General rules governing exhibits, their installation, the 
system of awards, shipping regulations, etc., will be furnished on 
application to this department. 


individual 


Joun A. OcKERSON, 
Chief, Department of Liberal Arts. 
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Exhibitions. 
SCOTTISH PHOTOGRAPHIC FEDERATION ANNU. 
MEETING. 

Tue first annual general meeting of the Scottish Photographic Fede; 
tion was held in the Sandeman Library, Perth, on Saturday, 
Henry Coates presiding. There were 29 delegates present, besides 
number of associates. 

The secretary’s report: showed that the federation was formed o 
January 17th, 1903, when sixteen societies federated. At the presen 
dats the federation was composed of twenty-four societies, workin 


for the betterment of Scottish photography. The list of lecturers, 
demonstrators, circulating lectures, and lantern slides, as well as th 


THE 


ist of judges, although published after many of th 
societies had made their arrangements for the _ session, 
were well taken advantage of, no fewer than fif 


calls having been made on these facilities. The exhibition—the Sco 
ish National Salon—was a distinct innovation in Scottish pho 
graphy. and as to its success it was needless for him to speak, I 
Teast there. Exhibition promoting societies had included in 4 


prospectuses special classes for associates of the federation. 
The lantern slide competition had been a great success, no few 
han 268 slides being entered for competition. The awards of the judge 
Messrs. Godfrey Bingley, Ezra Clough, and Alex. Keighley—were 
follows :—Societies competition (18 slides in a set), for beautiful sol 
silver challenge plaque, presented by the president: 1, Glasgo 
Eastern Amateur Photographic Association ; 2,-Dundee and East 
Scotland Photographic Association; 3, Paisley Ynilosophical Institi 
(photographic section); 4, Blairgowrie and District Photograp) 
Assocation. Associates’ competition (3 slides in a set), for prizes pie 
sented by three members of Council—Messrs. Eadie, Macdougall, ant 
Stewart: 1, W. S.. Crocket, Glasgow Eastern; 2 and 3, Arch. Camy 
bell, Dundee and East of Scotland; 4, John B. Maclachlan, Blairgo 
and District. As the rules precluded anyone taking more than @ 
prize, third prize went to Mr. Maclachlan. The judges also. seledt 
three single slides for special mention—yiz., “ Women in Field,” 
No. 10 Paisley; ‘“Kilchurn Castle,” by Arch. Campbell ; and “T 
Last Rose of Summer,” by James Donaldson, Blairgowrie and oH 
trict. I 
The treasurer's report showed an income of £26 Is. Ad., and al 
expenditure of £8 4s. 3d., leaving a balance in favour of the federatit 
of £17 17s. 1d. 
Both reports were unanimously approved. : 
Office bearers for the season were elected as follows :—President 
Henry Coates (Perthshire Society of Natural Science) ; vice-presiden 
David Horn (Glasgow Southern) and G. D. Macdougald (Dundee 
East of Scotland); treasurer, Archibald Campbell (‘ Dundee Adve 
tiser”); secretary, John B. Maclachlan (Blairgowrie and Distm 
Blairgowrie ; council, J. W. Eadie (Monklands), R. Milne (Paisley), y 
A. Frame (Glasgow Southern), S. Stewart (Kirkcaldy), V. C. Ba 
(Dundee and East of Scotland), A. Symons (Wishaw and Distrie 
John M.: Dunn (Brechin), John J. Munro (Stirling and District} 
auditors, Messrs. Murdoch, C. A. and R. C. Thomson. 
It was decided that the next annual meeting be held in Glasgow, | 
February 11th, 1905, and that the annual exhibition also be held 
Glasgow in 1905, to open on the day of the annual meeting. ’ 
Tt was decided that the federation arrange an excursion for associal 
to Callendar on June 11th, it being remitted to the council to arrany 
details. 
It was agreed, on the motion of Mr. Dunn, Brechin, that a fede 
tion portfolio be started, and the matter was remitted to the cout 
for arrangement. 3 
It was agreed that the federation publish a year book, and it Wi 
remitted to the council to see this done. Z 
My. Frame drew attention to the need of a photographie periodi 
in Scotland, and thought the federation might take up the mati 
After discussion it was remitted to the council to formulate @ sche 


for the consideration of the societies. 

Hearty thanks were -accorded the judges, who had kindly a¢ 
during the session for the federated societies, and also to the judg 
who had performed the arduous duty iof. judging the Jantern § 
competition. 
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[r. Mackenzie, exhibition secretary, reported that he thought the 
on would result in a small balance in favour of the federation. 

\t the council meeting, held immediately afterwards, it was 
ided that the lantern slides mentioned by the judges be formed 
) a set for circulation amongst the societies. It was remitted to 
secretary and treasurer to get ahead with the publication of the 
x Book, and put into it as much information as possible. Messrs. 
nro (convener), Paird, and the president were appointed an excur- 
| committee. The secretary was instructed to ask the judges who 
| acted last year to continue their services, and seyeral 
er names were mentioned for addition to the list. It was agreed 
i the next council meeting be held at Perth on March 26th. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


ebruary 27 to March 5.—Birmingham Photographic Society. Par- 
Jars of L. Lloyd Hollies, Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 
ebruary 29 to March 3.—Cripplegate Photcgraphic Society. Hon. 


retary, Geonge H. Depledge, 17, Hazeldene Road, Goodmayes, 
dwell. Essex. 

farch'5. Last day for entries February 18.—South London Photo- 
ghic Society. Entry forms from W. Calder Marshall, F.C.A., 
Glenton Road, Lee, S.E. 

larch 5-12 —Brechin Photographic Association. 
sirk, 1, Infirmary Street, Brechin. 


Hon. Secretary, 


larch 8-9.—G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution (photographic section). 
1. secretary, A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone. 


larch 9-12.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Arthur 


beguile us with the idea that spring was appro 


fog. 
vious experience with Barnet plates. 


and Sons have succeed 


Dew Apparatus, §¢. 


Barnet Extra Rapid Plates. Manufactured and sold by Messrs. 
Elliott and Sons, Ltd., Barnet. 

The high reputation the Barnet plates have won for themselves 
in the esteem of a large number of photographers will doubtless 
be confirmed by the issue, which has recently been made, of a 
“specially fast” extra rapid series. We have tried a sample box 
of these plates, and find the claim for speed well established. The 
subject was the front elevation of a house in this smoke-begrimed 
metropolis. The sun justified its existence by a vain attempt to 
ing, and we closed 
the diaphragm, of the lens to £€4 and gave a hand exposure, which 
we should estimate as of barely a second’s duration. Lhe plate de- 
yeloped normally with pyro-potash, and did not exhibit any trace of 
The character of the negative reminded us forcibly of our pre- 
The shadows are clear, the 
gradations delicate, and the grain is remarkably fine. The emulsion. 


in fact, combines those characteristics which the photographer seeks 


in a plate for the studio, and, considering the rapidity Messrs. Elliott 
ed in giving to it, we have no doubt professional 


photographers will appreciate this “ specially fast” series. 


> 


Tye Camera Club.—Dhe honorary secretary regrets extremely the 
ate appearance of the “Journal” this month, When last month 
ne congratulated himself and the members upon the fact that he 
iad been able to announce four lectures in advance for February, he 


was sanguine enough to hope this happy state of affairs would, con- 
tinue. Unfortunately, it has not done so; and, owing to lecturers 
who have promised, but, alas! have cried off at the lact momert, 
re had been unable to arrange the fixtures for this month until now. 
In his opinion—and he be'ieves that of most members of the elub— 
he principal use of the “Journal,” withcut in any way deprec.ating 
he valuable reports of, lectures recorded therein, is to give notice 
o members of forthcoming events, more especially as we have no 
other means by which members can be notified of arrangements made 
by the hen. secretary for their entertainment and instruction. His 
endeavour always is- to announce the lectures as long before as 
possible. But, unfortunately, “there's many a slip “twixt cup and 
ip,” and his arrangements sometimes fail. Under these circumstances, 
re feels sure that he can rely on the sympathy of all the members. 
Last October the Kotaibis, a tribe whose, country lies east of the 
communication between Aden and Dthala, revolted, and attacked tke 
orv-of Sulek, oceupied-by a party of sixty men of the 102nd Grenadiers, 
under Captain Lloyd-Jones. For four days the small garrison was 
B 7 practically besieged, and then were relieved by a force w nich enabled 
ping. —No. 2,505. “Improved means and apparatus for phote- a counter attack to be made upon the enemy. Unfortunately, in a 
graphic printing.” (Date applied for under Patents Act 1901, gallant charge made on the part of the 123rd Rifles, Captain Lloyd- 
isi August, 1903, being date of application in Switzerland). Jones, who was with them, received no less than five wounds, ‘which 
Cemplete specification. Nelson King Cherrill. His condition was at first critical, and 
iteur Photography.—No. 2,506. 


recent news 
tion with amateur photography. 


k, 9, Bowers Avenue, Nottingham. 

arch 15-17.—Brentford Photographic Society. 

larch 15-19.—Arts and Crafts Exhibition (Shrewsbury). 

arch 22 to April 5.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Association. 
. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, G!asgow. 


é reh 25 to April 9.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Hon. 
ibition Secretary, Chas. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., 25, South John 
et, Liverpool. 

pril 6-15.—Croydon Camera Club Hon. Exhibition Secretary, 
J. King, Hurst Bank, Selsdon Road, Sanderstead. 


Patent Dews, 


———— 


1e following applications for patents were made between February 
d February 6, 1904 :— ‘ 


placed him ors de combat. 
amputation was, at the least, anticipated; but the most 
is that such serious consequences have kecn avoided, and that 
doing so well, that ke will shortly be able to return to Eng and. 
He has the sincere sympathy of his fellow members, who trast that 
the sea voyage will, as iy so often the case, effect wonders, and who 
wish him a speedy recovery from the severe wounds from which, he 
has been so long suffering. It has been noticed that of late smoking 
concerts have not been so popular in the club as heretofere. When, how- 
ever, we can !ook forward to one for which the arrangements are being 
kindly made by a member of such vast experience in the dramatic 


“Improvements in and in connec- 
»” Nelson King Cherrill. 

era Holder.—No. 2,568. ‘Camera holder and clamp. 

Specification. Hermann Conrads. 


re is 


Complete 


tography.—No. 2,693. “Improvements in or relating “o photo- 
graphy.” James Hewitt and Ezra Barnwell Miles. 

eloping Machines.—No. 2,998. “Improvements in or relating to 
photographic developing machines.” (Date applied for under 
Patents Act 1901, 9th February, 1903, being date of applicatien 


in United Szates). Complete scificati q : es : 
Holcombe ) plete specification. Burton James | world as Mr. Guy Waller, we may be sure of having an excellent 
; programme and a full audience. Members are reminded that a club 
> g i = 

supper will be served after the concert. The name of Mr. E. W. 


Maunder, F.R.A.S., Superintendent, Solar Department, Greenwich 
Okservatory, is so well and widely known, that it is only necessary 
to draw attention to the fact that he will lecture to us on such an 
interesting subject as “ Mars and its Canals,” on Thursday, the 18th. 
Professor Louis has travelled extensively to many corners of the 
earth as consulting mining engineer; Mr. Percy Macquoid is a well- 
known artist; and Mr. Edgar Wallace will be recognised by every- 
body as the war correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Mail” and other papers. 
—“Camera Club Journal” for February. 


SWEET are the Uses of Photography.”—At the Derby Police-court 
other day a man named Matthew McLeavy was charged with 
ng been drunk and incapable in Brook Street, Derby, early on 
lay morning last. This was his twenty-third appearance, and 
etober last he was placed upon the “Black List.” Defendant 
: “It was very- degrading for me, I can assure you, having my 
0 up in all the pubs, and it makes me feel vexed.” Fined 10s. 
costs. 
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D)eetings of Societies. 


ee 


NEXT WEEK. 


Feb. 


Name of Society. 


Subject. 


Plymouth Photo, Society 


.| Aberdeen Photographic Assoc. 
Glasgow & W. of Scotland P.A 


23. Ashton-under-LynejPI oto. So 
22.. Oxford Camera Club ............. 
22. Southampton Camera Club.... 


South London Photo. Societ 


Evei to Camera Club .......... 
Nott nyham Camera Club....... 


23... Royal Photographic Soziety..... 
23... Birmingham Photo. Society. . 
Dar eetcksounes Photographic Club 


Cricklewood Photo Society .... 
Woolwich*Photo. Soz'ety 
Hull Photographic Society 


Gainsboro’ Camera Club 


25...0.-0+.| Richmond Camera Club......... 

25... Watford Camera Club ........... 

25 London & Proy. Photo, Asso. . 

25........0...| Liverpool Amateur Photo. Ass 
‘ in 


Ashton-under-Lyne Photo. Soc. 


Ilford and District Photo. So . 


Mr. J. Trouern 


{ Bromide Enlarging. 
\ Trend. 

| Collieston and Sands of Forvie. 
rated. Mr. R. G. Johnston. 
libition Opens. 

s Match, Db” League, Hulme 2nd, 


Tilus- 


| Improving Negatives. Demonstration. 
Mr, Alfred Shaw. 

(Alpha Plates. Mr. Rippon. With a 

\ . Camera in Egypt. Mr. A. R. Sargeant. 

{ Majorca, Illustrated. Mr, G. E. 

| Thompson, 

{Ste pic Slides and their Produc- 

| tion. 

j Westminster Abbey. Mr. E. W. Harvey 

\_ Piper. 


‘North Wales. Part II. 
, A Holiduy on the Continent. 
‘trated. Mr. Booth Granger. 
ip The History and Lighting of the Magic 
, Lantern. Demonstrated. Mr, T. BE. 
\ Freshwater, F.R.M.S. 
Annual Exhibition. 
, Southern Spat 
\_ Kent, F.R.G.S. 
| What is Light? Tllustrated. Dr. E. M. 
1 Payn 
Cozin, &c. Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S, 
Flowers of the Months. Mr. Alex. 
Keighley, F.R.P.S. 


Mr. E. Youds. 


Mr. 


A. Barton 


{ Enlarving on Bromide Paper. Mr. 

\ Cribb. 

ff The Riyht Process and the Right Nena- 
tive. Discussion opened by Mr, 
Oetzmann, 


| Practical Landscape Photography. Mr. 
\_ G. 'T, Harris. 

| Up-to-date Photography. 
\ Wilkinson. 

{ Photography of Microscopic Specimens. 
\ Demonstrated. Mr. F. W. Saxby. ~ 


‘Mr. W. T! 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
A MEMBERS’ meeting was held at the Royal Photographic Society, 


66, Russell Square, W.C., on Friday, the 12th instant, at 8 p.m. 


Mr. 


Alfred Ellis, President, occupied the chair. 

The President opened the meeting by informing the members that 
the Association had been presented by Mr. H. Edmonds Hull with a 
chairman’s hammer, and he would endeayour to keep order with it 


that evening. 


The Committee’s report of the progress of the Association since 
the annuai general meeting was presented. 


Mr. Frank Turner asked for a litt 
Were 
co-operation of teachers at the Polytechnic in any way? 


the examination of assistants. 


e more information regarding 
he Sub-Committee asking the 
He had 


been informed that they were going to write to the Association to 


know whether they could help in the 


matter. 


Mr. Coles wished to know whether it was contemplated to hold 


examinations at once, or was the mat 
hat no period had been fixed, but that 


Mr. Mackie informed him 


the Committee were now prepared to 
certificates on the long service qualification. 


that at present there was a 


to take assistants through t 
proposed should be welcomed. 
of getting assistants 


er only now being considered. 


invite assistants to apply for 
Mr. Coles pointed out 


considerable lack of inclination to study 
or acquire any more information or 


knowledge than was necessary 


heir daily work, and a step such as that 
He found that anything in the way 
o improve themselves in technical matters was 


so much waste of breath, and if, therefore, there was an exXamina- 


tion that they couid 
skilled photographers 
assistant as well as t 


point 


ye employer. 


Mr. L. Langfier said he was very pleased to hear discussion of 


as some indication of having satisfied 
of their abilities, it would greatly benefit 


he 


he 


members on this matter, which would tend to strengthen the hands 


of the Committee. 


The granting of certificates by the Association would greatly benefit 


not only the assistan 
certificates would be 


any connection with 


s, but the employers, for the reason that 
a proof that the holder’s ability had been put 
to the test by competent professional photographers. 
he Polytechnic, and thought that as the Asso- 


he 


He deprecated 


ciation represented a large body of photographers it was quite, capable. 


Tilus- 
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abours would show good results. 


of carrying the matter through. The Committee were working 7 


hard, and their 


Mr. Coles thought that they should all assist in getting te 


members, and 
this direction. 


hat the suggestion of examinations would assist | 


Mr. 8. H. Fry asked if it was not possible, in conjunction with { 


matter, that the Committee 


priety of making some sister + 


the P.P.A. might gain, and 

the Association’s certificate 1 
a very touchy point, and lik 
The point that must be born 
tially one of those pursuits 
amateur worker of to-day, 

morrow. 


Mr. W. Gill t 


and that they would be making a mista 
Before the Association invited assist 


employers’ vouchers only. 
they ought to deal with specir 
Mr. Lankester: It would 


who were the Sub-Committee. 


fidence. 


The names of the Sub-Committee were 


F. A, Bridge, Martin Jacol 
Lang Sims, and the o 


Mr. W. Coles asked wheth 


strength of one employer, supposing the assistant had been emplo: 
they require to know the last employer 
five years? 
ificate, would he have any difficulty ‘in satisfying the Board of] 


hree years. Would 
employers for the las 


five years’ proficiency ? 


The members should bear in 
een sitting a great 


scheme. He thought, first 


For instance, where it was 


was as good a photographer 
come up and be examined’ a 


Association would first ofall grant certificates to men 
ployers could vouch that they were proficient in particular brandi 
of their profession, upon production of specimens of 
provided that the employer was known as a good practical man. 
there was an assistant who was recommended by his employer, 
whom the Association had doubts about, they would require 9 
the assistant’s ability 


further proof of 
granted. 


With regard to the assistants, they did not mind w : 
came from the Polytechnic or otherwise. If they apply for exami 


tion the Association would 


but it was not the intention to examine them theoretically, } 
Unless the examiners were satisfied in proper ma 
tificate would be granted. 


practically. 
ho cer 
that when the certificate wa 
likely to satisfy a photograp 
personal character, that was 
satisfy himself. 

Mr. Fry thought they mig 
tions what sort of assistants 
then t 


hought there ought to be an examination in every c@ 


ficers of the Association. 


The Chairman then proceeded to reply to the various questio 
ime, and that they have not yet perfec 
of certificates to assistants of well-known practical photograph 


ractical man, such, for instance, as his own brother-in-law, 


might take imto consideration the ? 
Association or Sub-Association, by wl 
from which assistants who had recej 
night be recruited. Of course, this 
ely to have great difference of opin 
e in mind is that photography is esg 
in which the assistant, or often 
is the full-blown photographer of 


ke to grant a certificate ¢ 


mens, and go 
be a good 
‘Vhey 


into the matter thorough 
plan to let members kn 
would then have full E 


hen read out, viz., Mes 
ette, L. Langfier, H. 8. Mendelsso 


er a cértificate would be granted ont 


If a man wished to obtain ae 


mind that the Sub-Committee have 
of all, they could start the granti 
known that an assistant was a g 
as he was, they could not ask him 
s they could. ordinary assistants. 1 
whose @ 
heir wor! 
iticate 


before a cer 


hether # 


be quite prepared to examine eith 


The great advantage would | 
s granted the assistant would be m 
her of his proficiency. As regards 
a matter the employer would have 


ht see from the results of the exam 
were coming up for examination, 


hey could consider the question of “ Associates,” such, f 


instance, as Associates of the Academies of Music, etc. q 


Was it proposed to make a 
Mr. Ellis: Yes. We don’t 
Would the expense be cons 
Mr. Ellis: Not more tha 
thought it would be about a 
later, ‘The examination woul 


The adoption of the repor 
by Mr. Skillman,.and carried. 
On a question raised by Mr. Skillman as to the advisability 
he was informed that it was a mat 


having. grades of certificates, 


small charge to the stants? J 

ropose to give something for nothing. 
iderable? Would it be a large fee? 

n an assistant could afford. It 
guinea; but details would be considel 
d be a drastic one. | 
was proposed’ by Mr. Coles, s2condl 


for consideration, but each su 


bject would be taken separately- 
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setter read from Mr. George Moore, of Buckfastleigh, re question 
sulphide of silver assaying, the members being asked if they had 
1 any similar experience to the one brought under notice. 
Mr. Gill gave instances of differences regarding, assaying of pre- 
itate of gold. Two samples, of 100 grains yielding by different 
ns 11 per cent. and 26 per cent. respectively. 
[he President reminded members that the next meeting would be 
March 11th, on the occasion of the annual dinner; he hoped 
re would be a good attendance of members, and that they would 
ng their wives, or sisters, or daughters with them. 
setter read from Mr. T. C. Turner, of Hull, regretting that he 
ld not be present to read his paper personally. He had sent a 
cimen of what the “ Hull Daily Mail” advertises as a “two guinea 
trait for 6s. 6d.” The exhibition of this, created a great deal 
amusement Mr. T. C. Turner’s paper on “ Laissez-faire” was then 
d by the assistant secretary. 
Mr. Lankester was very much interested in Mr. Turner’s paper 
1 the picture sent. He did not know whether the London members 
; this kind of competition more than their provincial brethren. 
Mr. Gill thought Mr. Turner should be thanked for his paper, which 
tained such useful suggestions. 
Some discussion followed on the question as to .whether photo- 
phers, other than the holder and taker of the negative, should 
arge photographs, or even copy them. 
Mr. Coles thought that some mutual arrangement should be arrived 
and that firms on being asked to make copies of photographs 
uld refer the person making the request to the firm which had 
en the original. There might be some littie understanding, and 
u the order might be passed oyer to the original photographer, who 
uld allow the other firm some small; percentage. 
Mr. Bridge asked whether it was an acknowledged fact that a 
ter result could be obtained from the negative than the print. 
Mr. Langfier: It only.meant working up.the print. 
Mr. Lankester: In small towns photographers do not love one 
ther sufficiently to take a photograph to one another for copying 
nlarging. As a matter of fact, ycu can do just as well from a print 
from the negative. 
Mr. Gill: I put on my cards “Copies 25 per cent. extra.” 
tographer need scruple in taking an enlargement order in 
umstances. So long as it is understood that the customer 
sopyright, I do not think. we need. scruple. Nearly all 
nts for copying are old,, and generally it would be found 
ginal negative was not in existence. 
Ir. Bridge said that when you can get a 12 by 10 enlargement for 
you cannot afford to give a proportion of the amount away. 
ughter.) 
Ty, Langfier: Mr. Turner has worked very hard, and done mar- 
ously well. Nobody else in the photographic profession could 
that they have ever practically prohibited a firm advertising 
Selling cheap enlargements in any town. ‘This Mr. Turner, in 
junction with the Hull branch, had done. If photographers were 
ittle more friendly, and. worked more in harmony they would 
e something to stand upon, and they could then do something 
} Mr. Turner. 
Ir. Fry thought they should be a little more consistent. He con- 
sted the marked-down prices in. drapers’ shops, etc. He had 
ently been to Manchester, and he: was quite sure there were many 
tographers who had enlargements in their windows which were 
better than that exhibited and advertised by the “Hull Daily 
il” as a two guinea eniargement for 6s. 6d. 
Ve are inclined to jump on this kind of thing when an important 
1 does it. It is very reprehensible, but every firm does the same 
1g. 
he President said, we cannot object to them making an enlarge- 
it for 4s. 6d., but we do object to the statement that it is the 
@ as photographers supply at two guineas. 
liss Lena, Connell thought there. was no harm in copying old 


No 
the 
has 
the 
the 


tographs, but people went to.a good photographer for one or | 


W prints, and then had copies from them made at a cheaper house. 
s was too bad. 

. hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Turner for his interesting and 
able paper closed the proceedings. 


[ELTING ofthe General Committee was held at the Royal Photo- 


| graphic Society, 66, Russell Square, on Friday, February 12th. 
Present: Mr, Alfred Ellis, President, in the chair, and Messrs. F. A. 
Bridge, 8. H. Fry, H. Edmonds Hull, Louis Langfier, A. Mackie, E. 
Scamell, W. Grove (hon. sec.), W. Gill (Colchester), H. C. Spink 
(Brighton), and P. Lankester (Tunbridge Wells). 

The President read a‘letter from Mr. H. Edmonds Hull asking 
the acceptance of a chairman’s hammer. On behalf of the Com- 
mittee, he thanked Mr. Hull for his handsome present, and sug- 
gcsted that the donor's name be engrayed on the silyer band. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were read from Messrs. Lang 
Sims and Martin Jacolette. 

The draft of the report to be read to the members at that evening’s 
meeting was read and approved. 

A letter from Mr. H. W. Barnett was read, in which he notified 
that owing to stress of business he: was reluctantly compelled to 
resign his position as Vice-President and membership of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Bridge proposed and Mr. Hull seconded that his resignation 
be accepted and the letter acknowledged with an expression of 
regret. 

The draft of the Sub-Committee’s report on the forthcoming Exhibi- 
tion of Professional Photography at Derby was read. 

Mr. Bridge thought that the members should be notified as early 
as possible, and information obtained from them as to whether they 
intended tc exhibit, and, if so, how much wall space they would be 
likely to require. 

The President thought the suggestion a good one, and said he 
would arrange that a post-card on which this information could be 
furnished should be sent to each member when sending them the 
entry form and particulars. 

It was agreed that Mr. C, B. Keene, Mr. Scotton, and Mr. Crowder 
(Curator of the Derby Art Gallery) should be invited to form the 
Hanging Committee. 

The interim report of the Assistants’ Examination Committee was 
read, and, after some discussion, was adopted. 

The account from Messrs. Strangeways, amounting to £14 8s., 
for the printing of handbooks, list of members, etc., was passed. 

Letter received from Mr. T. C. Turner, of Hull, apologising for 
his inability to attend meeting, and requesting that the paper he 
had prepared might be read at the members’ meeting that evening. 
He also notified haying sent a specimen of the “Hull Daily Mail’s” 
enlargements, advertised as being worth two guineas, for 6s. 6d. 

Arrangements for the annual dinner were discussed, the dinner 
to take place at 7. It was agreed that as many members of Com- 
mittee as possible should be in the reception room from 6 to 7 to 
receive country and other members and guests. 

REPORT, FEBRUARY, 1904. 
Srnce the annual general meeting twenty-two new members have 
been admitted to the Association. Up to the present time 474 mem- 
Lers have paid their subscriptions for this year. 

The new handbook has now been in the hands of members for some 
time, and the Committee believe that the pains taken to increase the 
practical value of the section devoted to private information to mem- 
bers have been appreciated, and that the lucid explanation of the 
copyright law as affecting professional photographers has been a 
valuable assistance to many members. 

The plague of cheap enlargements unfortunately shows no abate- 
ment. In every case that has been brought to the notice of the 
Committee a protest has been made, but without success, except in 
a few instances, where the statement has been withdrawn, that the 
enlargement advertised is equal to one charged so many guineas for 
by photographers. It is obvious that the Association has no’ legal 
means of applying coercion, but that a great deal may’ be done to 
counteract the effects of these advertisements locally' by combina- 
tion has been amply demonstrated by the total defeat of the Liebig 
Extract of Meat Co, at Tull, by the energetic action of the Hull 
branch of the Association. ‘The Committee consider that’ the Hull 
branch has earned the thanks, not only of the Association, but of 
photographers throughout the kingdom, for their spirited attack. 
The Committee belicve that in many centres the local professional 
photographers are influential. enough, if they could act together, 
to deal with their enemies with equal: success, and any serious at- 
tempt in this direction would be most heartily supported from’ head- 


quarters. 
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The success of the exhibition of professional photography held at 
Perth last year during the meeting of the Convention was so great 
that it was considered advisable to repeat the experiment in connes- 
tion with this year’s Convention, if possible. With a view to making 
arrangements, our President paid a visit to Derby, and was so suc- 
cessful in interesting Mr. Crowther, the custodian of the Art Gallery, 
in the scheme that the Corporation has placed the picture galleries 
at our disposal without charge for a public exhibition, to be open 
for a month. An invitation to exhibit, and full particulars, will be 
sent to each member in a week or two. 

That important function of the Association, the holding of examina- 
tions for photographic assistants, and the granting of certificates of 
proficiency, is now receiving serious consideration. The Sub-Com- 
mittee appointed for dealing with the matter have made an interim 
report, in which it is recommended that certificates without special 
personal examination be granted to assistants who have been prac- 
tising for at least five years on the recommendation of those in whose 
employ they have been. Although the arrangements for holding 
examinations will necessarily take considerable time to complete, 
the Committee will immediately proceed to invite applications for 
certificates under the service qualification. 

The arrangements for the annual dinner, to ke held at the Cri- 
terion Restaurant, on Monday, March 11th, are now complete. As 
there are several y members of the Association, and as so many 
photographers’ wives and other female relations are actively engaged 
in the business, it has beew thought a fitting acknowledgment of 
our indebtedness in this direction that members attending the dinner 
should be specially enjoined to bring lady guests. 

It has been feit by some of the members of Committee that it 
would be a graceful act to present each President with a souvenir of 
his year of oflice. A pair of dies, for the purpose of striking a badge 
or token, has been presented to the Association, and the Committee 
are subscribing amongst themselves the funds for providing gold 
tokens for presentation to Messrs. Thomas Bedding and Wm. Grove, 
past Presidents, and to our present President. 

The Committee regret that they are losing the valuable assistance 
in their deliberations of Mr. H. Walter Burnett, who is obliged to 
resign shis office as Vice-President on account of increasing business. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 

Fresruary 10rn.—Mr. John H. Avery gave a demonstration of print- 
ing on Messrs. Wellington and Ward’s bromide paper. The negative 
for a good print should be also a good one, and with sufficient 
density, not a thin ghost, which seemed to be the prevalent opinion. 
The light he used himself and recommended, on account of its con- 
stancy, was an ordinary candle. Using a fairly dense negative, 12 
by 10 at a distance of 15in, from the flame, an exposure of one and 
a half minutes was given. On development with Amidol it proved 
to have been correctly exposed. He had never detected any un- 
evenness when exposing a 15 by 12 negative at 15 in. A large 
number of slides from negatives made while he was with the Sultan 
of Morocco were then shown and described by the lecturer, and 
proved extremely interesting. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 
Frsruary 10ru.—-Despite the inclement weather, a large number 
of members mustered to hcar Messrs. F. W. Hicks and W. H. Rogers 
give a demonstration on enlarged negatives, respectively on wlbios 
and paper. On the previous Wednesday, Mr. Hicks gave some valu- 
able hints as to the production of the preliminary transparency. 
Chiefly on the ground of expense he preferred to make a small con- 
tact positive im the first place, employing either a slow dry plate, 
such as Wratten’s “ordinary,” cr the special autotype tissue sold 
for the purpose, and which was practically grainless. For the latter, 
three and a half times the exposure was necessary, compared to P.O.P. 
printed to the “pretty” stage. When using the former care should 
be taken to mark the clear glass edges of the plate, so as to pre 
vent light creeping round. For daylight enlarging the density of 
the small positive. should be comparable with the average lantern 
slide, but without its brilliancy, perhaps, the best results were ob- 
tained with the high lights somewhat veiled. He advocated metol 
as a developer, as possessing a minimum tendency to block the 
shadows. A slow plate was best for the enlarged negative, and the 


S) 


SS 
requisite exposure could be found in the usual waz quarter y 
of the same batch. 
| Whilst projecting the image from a carbon transpa rency on ] 
easel by means of the club lantern, reticulation markings existil 
in the original showed up plainly, and subsequently duly record 
themselves. Mr. Hicks said he invariably used daylight, and altho 
reticulations might exist in the positive, they had never trouh 
him in the ‘enlarged negative, or indeed become apparent. 


Rogers then followed, substituting Kodak A. slow bromide 


and several satisfactory 15 by 12 paper negatives were made, 
claimed for them, cheapness and ease of retouching. Microseo 
detail was, of course, unobtainable, and not always desirable. 

only objection he had beard urged was that the grain of the pa 
showed to some extent; this might be so, but it was not obtru 
in large work. Rodinal as a developer was cleanly and convenia 
he employed it at a strength, 25 minims to the oun i 
of a 10 per cent. bromide solution. He never waxed ar 
negative, and saw no necessity for so doing. 


plus 5 mi 
oiled the pay 


RICHMOND CAMERA CLUB. 
Fepruary llrn.—A paper on the capabilities of the X-Rays y 


read by Dr. Rodman, who for some years has made a special sti 
of this subject.. Dr. Rodman spoke first upon radiography, or 

production of images upon a photographic plate by the X-Ray 
then upon the subject of radioscopy, or the examination of an obje 
by means of the iluorescent screen. In December, 1895, Profes 
Réntgen announced his since famous discovery to the Physico-Medi 
Society of Wiirzburg, on which occasion he described certain x 
which, themselves invisible, are capable of penetrating many § 
stances opaque to ordinary light. This discovery was due to 
happy chance of an accidental observation. While making exp 
ments with a Crookes Tube, he noticed that a piece of paper coy 
with platino-cyanide of barium became fluorescent. The same res 
was produced even when the luminous tube was enveloped in bl 
paper, and he found that the rays have the power of exciting pho 
graphic action and penetrating various substances in differing degre 
roughly speaking, in inverse proportion to their thickness and d 
sity of structure. Dr. Rodman then threw upon the screen a pho 
of the apparatus required for the production of X-Rays, which | 
| proceeded to describe in detail. His apparatus is worked from, 
2-cell accumulator, and he finds that as soon as the charge of dle 
rical power falls to about 19 volts per cell, it is necessary to? 
charge it. The apparatus used consists principally of an inductit 
coil and a vacuum tube, with the necessary connections and ac 

sories. ‘The induction coil that Dr. Rodman uses contains about 

miles of insulated wire in the secondary coil, and he showed 7" 
he screen a photo of a 9-inch spark produced by it,’ represen 

a very high yoltage—as much as 100,000 volts are represented 
a 6-inch discharge. The vacuum tube may be described as the | ’ 
yy means of which the X-Rays are produced. It consists of a hig 
exhausted glass bulb connected to the secondary terminals of # 
coil. Inside the bulb are two discs, one at cach end, that att 
negative end, called the cathode, being concave, and the other : 
the positive end, known as the anode, being flat. When the cute 
is switched on, instead of a stream of sparks passing between 
anode and the cathode nothing is scen to pass, but the tube heed 
fluorescent, and is filled with an apple-green light. hose are’ 
X-Rays. The shapes of the discs cause the rays to be concentral 
and deflected upon the objects to be examined by the fluore 

screen, or radiographed. ‘The fluorescent screen consists of a fram 
chemically prepared, sheet of vellum, coated with barium plat 

cyanide. The object to be examined is placed between the tube 

the screen, the latter being placed with its fluorescing salts outwa 
In photographing the image, Dr. Rodman found great advantal 
in the use of rapid plates. Length of exposure depends upon dl 
thickness and opacity of the object to be radiographed, and ib 
frequently necessary to shade thin or translucent portions to preve 
over-exposure during the time required to get the details of tl 
thicker or more opaque portions. Dr. Rodman remarked that. 
is impossible to foretell what further discoveries are in store f 
us in connection with the X-Rays. We know that the superfie 
action of the rays upon the cutaneous surface of the body 1s @ 
siderable, and that at the present time cases of lupus, hitherto 1 


: 


| curable, are being treated by daily exposure to the influence of #l 


Or 
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vith apparently curative effect, and it is hoped that some forms | ; ; 
corrou growth may suecumh to the same attuence, but ape GOMMercial §& Legal Intelligence 
| 


m therapeutics, there are many other uses to which the X-Rays ——— 

y be applied, such as for testing precious stones, Custom House | HELIOGRAVURE Company, Lrp.—This company has been re- 
estigations, and doubtless many others will present themselves as gistered with a capital of £2,000 in £1 shares. Object, to carry om 
ie goes on. Dr. Rodman then proceeded to show a number of | the business of photographers, lithographers, engravers, etchers, etc. 
jographs through the lantern. He showed first a number of | No initial public issue. Registered without articles of association. 
ects, such as scissors, spectacles, rings, etc., radiographed through Registered office, 78a, Mosley Street, Manchester. 

cases in which they were contained, various animals and rep- | BiopHone Company, Lrp.—The above-named company has beer 
s, showing their internal anatomy, and a very fine collection of | registered with a capical of £20,000 in £1 shares. Object, to adopt 
lis, in which the structural details and markings were very clearly agreements (1) between the shareholders of the Kuvverin Phonograph 
dered. Radiographs cf diamonds showed them as_ perfectly Company, Ltd., of the one part and E. M. Davey of the other part ; 
nsparent, whereas paste diamonds were opaque, owing to the large | (2) between H. Fairbrother of the first part of Touriell Gas and 


Engineering Company, Ltd., of the second part and the said E. M. 


tity of lead used in their composition. Other precious stones : 
Davey of the third part; and (3) between J. M. Tourtell and G. L. 


wed the real stones to be more or less translucent, the imitations 


ercepting most, if not all, the X-Rays. Pebbles, rock crystal, Hogan of the first part, the Tourtell Manufacturing Company, Ltd.. 
1 glass were compared, and showed TRE or less marked differ- of the second part, and to carry on in the United Knigdem or else- 
in translucen After these Dr. Rodman showed radiographs where the business of manufacturers of and dealers in talking 
surgical cases, such as needles and bullets imbedded in the flesh, machines, gramaphones, p tonographs, biophones, and similar instru- 
es in which the X-Rays have been used as aids to diagnosis, | ™ents, etc. No initial public issue. The first directors (co number 
gnosis, and treatment, such as fractured and splintered bones, not less than i@ Oe Ore than seven) are to be appointed by the 
tortions, and growths, and he concluded by show ing some curiosi- SENOS. Qh ibtnenito 22000. Remuneration’ aS fixed’ by the 
8, such as a boy’s foob with an abnormal number of bones, the Cee Registered office, 18, Fleev Street, E.C. 
acts of rheumatism, ete, 2 BrroreE Sheriff Hendersen Begg—in Aberdeen Small Debt Court— 
a case was heard in which Alfred Margand, trading as the Universal 


Portrait Company, 12, George Street, Aberdeen, sued a fisherman 


SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. | residing in Victoria Road, Torry, for 16s. 6d., being the balance of 
sBRUARY 15ru.—Lecturette Competition.—Each contributor was | the price of an enlargement of a photograph and a frame supplied 
wed ten minutes to render his discourse to illustrate, which not by the pursuer at the price of 18s. 6d. Mr. John Croll, solici-or, 
than eight nor more than twelve lantern slides of his own pro- | appeared for pursuer, and Mr. H. C. B. Forsyth, solicitor, for de- 


tion were allowed. The contest was a good one, the competitors | fender. John Schindler, assistant, Universal Portrait Company, said 
ng Messrs. Walton, F. G. Ryder, A. Copeland, W. R. Williams, and he had called upon defender’s wife and sold her the frame for 18s. 6d., 


Nieeivans, The sinner iwacl denden upon by the votes of the of which she paid 2s. An agent of the company had previously 
mbers present, and their choice fell on Mr. Williams, who took for | Called upon her and obtained a photograph of her daughter to enlarge. 
subject “A Visit to the L. and S.W. Railway Company’s Works They enlarged such photographs very cheaply, in order that people 
Eastleigh,” of which he gaye a very pleasing and graphic descrip- might show them to their friends and thus advertise their work. 


1, and produced an excellent set of slides representative of the The Sheriff: Is it not the case that you do it cheaply in order that 


ious departments of these important manufacturing works. Mr you may get an order for the frame, and there you will thus make 
: hes f PTGRS enlarge 2 Witness: No. The Sheriff: 

lliams was awarded the club’s certificate of merit. Mv, Evans took up for.any loss on the enlargement? Witness: No. The Sheriff: Do 
second place with an instructive discourse on Salisbury Cathedral you go in for this business through amiability ?—(laughter). What is 


l some of his slides were of an excellent quality. the frame really worth? Witness replied that it was worth about 
4 12s. 6d., bui they had expenses to meet in connection ‘with it, such 

; as carriage, delivery, and so forth. Margand, in the witness box, 
DERWENT VALLEY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. said his method of business when he went to a new town was to 
‘HE president’s competition was brought to a close at the end of | Send round a circular asking people if they had any photographs to 
ary, and the judge’s awards have just come to hand. The com- enlarge. They would do enlargements free of charge, but if the 
ition was for members of the Society only, and the conditions were people wanted the photos completed they must buy a frame. Is 
t each competitor should send in six prints any size up to and | #!l that told at the first interview ?—(laughter). Witness: Yes. 
luding half-plate, and of any subject, finished in any process and Other evidence having been led, the Sheriff assoilzied defender, with 
unted. The sum of £5 was generously giyen by the president | €*Penses, holding that as the pho o was not a necessary the husband 
r. R. Williamson, South Lodge), and this the committee divided | WS ne! liable for what his wife had ordered. qn five other actions 
) four prizes. In order to encourage beginners and place them as by the same company the defenders were assoilzied en-the same 


x as possible on an equal footing with more advanced workers, fsonnadl . om : 1 ” 
ipetitors who had. commenced photography within two years of | Ene ea (Une Hennes pane Be Moendlaaa TB iicuatiags (Cevasitie 

date of the opening of the competition were given an allowance | 'e™#rked:—The decisions given by Sheriff Henderson Begg in con- 
Ray The judge was Mr. P. R, Salmon, editor of the “Photo. | ection with the actions broughs by the Universal Portrait Company 
phic News,” who fixed the maximum number of marks at 2C, Sitonlld We OF joeaciiteall Selnees tn, timo alizedoions, Tin Oke Ens pee, 


they make it known that as portraits are not neces 
are not liable for them when crdered by their wiv That is a 
fact well worth knowing, seeing that it is a plan increasingly in yogue 
with certain portrait and other canvassers to make their calls at 
citizens’ houses when the husbands are absent, and when hey think 
| their plausible stories will go better down with the * guid-wives.” 
sue 2 > | In the second place, the decision should be a warning to people 
each; R. H. Williamson, 14; J. W. Wood*, 13; J. R. Bleasdale against the portrait enlargement dodge. That dodge is a very 
LW. H. Lewthwaite, 10 each; R, Williamson, 9. transparent one, and yet there always seem to be hundreds of 
the judge’s remarks are: “On the whole the work is good, but | gullible people who are all too ready to rise to the bait. The cffer 


sing an allowance of five in each case to the beginners who es,_husbands 
med it, these being marked * in the following list of awards :— 
st, £2 10s., Mr. J. T. Robinson, 20 marks; 2nd, £1 5s., Mr. A. 
pen, 18; ord, 15s., Mr. P. M: C: Eden, 17*; 4th, '10s., Miss |F. 
1 (Loweswater), 16. The other competitors are placed in the 
owing order:—Messrs. C. Armstrong, B. Green, and J. Dallas*, 


unting seems poor. -Mr. Robinson’s work is excellent, also Mr. | is to do enlargements almosi for nothing. ‘The agent of the company 
pen’s. These two are a long way ahead of anyone else. Mr. | concerned in the actions brought forward yesterday said “they 
en’s allowance of five brings him next.” The prizes were handed | enlarged such photographs very cheaply’—indeed, enlargement is 
the successful competitors at the Studio, Cockermouth, on Monday | generally offered to be done for next to nothing—‘in order that 
ht by Mrs. J. W. Watson. Hearty thanks were accorded Mrs. | people’ might show them io their friends, and thus advertise their 
tson, the editor of the “Photographic News” and the president, | work.” That is nonsense. The enlargement business could not 
o repeated his offer of £5 for prizes for future competitions. ! stand on its own legs at the rates that are dangled before customers’ 
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eyes. As a rule, the idea is to get customers for enlargements by 
encouraging the belief that something very like philanthropy is 
’ being extended to them, and then to press upon these cus:omers— 
often very much against their wills—the purchase of frames. But 
for the prices charged for these frames, the photographic enlarge- 
ments could not he offered at the cheap rates current with the class 
of enlargement dealers referred to, and there are cases galore of 
people finding the utmost difficulty in securing enlargements without 
frames or without some increase on the rates under which they were 
induced to give their orders. In one respect people have themselves 
greatly to blame. Nothing could be expected for nothing in these 
days, and good photographic enlargements cannot be procured unless 
by paying the reasonable prices that are charged by ordinary (as 
distinguished from the “free enlargement”) photographers. 
X-Rays 1y Courr.—A case of considerable interest arising out of 
the application cf the Roéntgen rays was concluded in Dublin on 
Friday last, before Mr. Justice Gibson and a special jury. The 
action was brought by a Galway bookseller, named McCullogh, 
against the Galway Queen’s College, and against Dr. Colohan, as his 
medical adviser, and a man named Haire, as the Rénzgen ray 
manipulator of the College, for damages for the negligent and 
wrongful application of the rays to his son’s knee. It appeared that 
the boy, who was aged seven years, stated that a needle had entered 
his knee and got broken, the head remaining inside. In order to 
discover its location the rays were prescribed first by direction of 
a Dr. Quirke, of Galway, now deceased, and subsequently by direc- 
tion of Dr. Colohan. The latter is a doctor in connection with the 
Galway Queen’s College and the Galway County Hospital, which 
institutions have a working connection. The rays were kept in the 
Queen’s College for educational purposes, but a practice had grown 
up of allowing the man in charge, Haire, to take radicgraphs for 
doctors in Galway. In the present case the radiographs were 
taken by Haire, who, on the advice of the president, personally 
charged a fee for taking the plates, and for the work a cheque was 
sent to the President, and endorsed and given by him to Haire. 
The boy’s knee was exposed to the rays six times in December, 
1902, but the needle was not localised. The knee got ulcerated 
later on, but in April, 1903, it was, by Dr. Colohan’s direction, radio- 
graphed four or five times again, but the needle was nos detected. 
The boy was then sent to Dublin, and an X-ray expert, on seeing 
the knee, refused to use the rays upon it. A severe burn, or der- 
matitis, broke in on the boy’s knee, and this caused him considerable 
suffering. It was now healed, but medical evidence was given 0 
the effect that it might break out again. For the plaintiff it was 
stated that the X-ray operazor had placed the X-ray bulb within 
two or three inches of the boy’s knee while he was taking the radio- 
graphs, and the exposures varied from twenty to thirty minutes. 
For the defence, the witnesses said that the bulb was not held within 
a lesser distance than six or seven inches. A great number of expert 
witnesses were examined on both sides, and in the result the jury 
found for the defendants on tne general, issue that there was no 
negligence. 


= eee 

Tue Annual Dinner of the Hackney Photographic Society was held 
on Tuesday last, February 16th, at the Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool 
Street, H.C. The President, Mr. J. O. Grant. was in the chair, and 
he was supported by nearly a hundred members and visitors, among 
the latter being Rev. F. C. Lambert, Mr. Alexander Mackie, Mr. 
Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S. (Editor of Tue British Jovrnan or 
PuorocrapHy), Mr H. Snowden Ward, Mr, H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. 

More Scheduled Poisons Suggested.—In a lecture on “ Poisoning 
in its Medico-Legal Aspects,” delivered in the Old Hall, Lincoln’s 
Inn, by Dr. Waldo, the City Coroner, on Thursday, last week, the 
lecturer said that he agreed with Dr. Wynn Westcott in recommend- 
ing the addition of strong mineral acids, ammonia, and certain other 
poisons to the scheduled list. We do not know what the “certain 
other poisons” are; but there are many poisons used in photography. 
that are not at present scheduled—pyrogallic acid, and some of the 
new developers; nitrate of silver, sulphate of copper, etc., for ex- 
ample.’ If such things as these were scheduled, and could only be 
purchased from. pharmaceutical chemists, photographers would have 
to pay more for them than they now do to the photographic deaiers. 
However, they are not yet scheduled, and there is but little prospect 
of their being so in the very near future. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Royat Photographic Society.—At the Technical meeting to} 
neld on Tuesday, February 23rd, at 66, Russell Square, at 8 p. 
Mr. T. E. Freshwater, F.R.M.S., will read a paper “On the Histo 
and Lighting of the Magic Lantern.” 

SourHEnD-on-Sea PHorocrapnic Socrery.—Owing to pressure ; 


usiness the Hon. Sec., Mr.,A. J. Langridge, is obliged to resign 

post, which has been accepted by Mr. John Archer of 24, Ashburnh; 

Road, Southend, to whom all communications should be addressed j 
uture, 

Tur “Standard’s” Berlin correspondent, telegraphing one 
ast week, said:—Professor Henri Dufour and M. Held, an eng 
both of Lausanne, who have been experimenting with radium, 
said to have established the fact that radium rays are a 


enetrating a polished granite slab about 2 ft. thick, and steel pla 
one centimetre thick. This experiment was carried out by me; 


_ of highly-sensitised photographic paper. | 


Nuw Magnetic Observatory.—Since the magnetic observatory ¢ 
Kew was rendered unsuitable by reason of the proximity of electri 
lines, etc., the authorities have been looking out for a more:suitabl 
site. This has now been found on the ground purchased by the Goyen 
ment from the Duke of Buccleuch in the parish of Eskdalemuir, j 
Dumfriesshire, for the purpose, and upon which the surveyors a 


favourably. Building operations are to be commenced shortly, a 
it is thought they will take about four years to complete. To fin 
a suitable situation for a magnetic observatory in these progressiy 
times, that will be suitable years hence, has been no easy matter 
seeing that the observations are affected by far distant elect 
currents, such as those in lighting or traction cables, telegraph 0 
telephone wires, etc. The site selected seems very suitable for it 
purpose. It stands high and dry in a pastoral and hill district, a1 
is quite remote from railways; the nearest being about fifteen mill 
off. When reading this description of the locality of the new at 
servatory, one is inclined to wonder whether the employees in i 
considering the monotonous character of their work, wiu find # 
place a cheerful dwelling all the year round. Personally, we are no 
inclined to envy them. 

Winter Pictures.—Photographers resident in the home distrie 
have this year had but scant opportunities of obtaining pictures 0 
winter scenes, unless, indeed, flooded districts can be classed as such 
As the season is so far advanced, there seems to be but itl 
prospect of our having much, if any, snow, and if we do have some 
the sun is now getting such power that it must not be expected 
last very long on the ground; hence, those who desire to secu 
wintry effects should be on the alert to secure them directly 
opportunity occurs, as it will, in all probability, be but of ve 
short duration. However, although the outlook for obtaining sno} 
pictures is now very poor, there is ample time to secure good picture 
of hoar frost effects. Hoar frosts often hold well into the spring 
but the best effects with them are very transient in nature, for soo 
often only a few minutes after the sun shines upon them, they ai 
gone. Therefore those who desire to secure pictures of them mi 
be on the look-out, keeping their slides ready filled with plates, 0 
a fresh spool in the camera if roll films are used, ready for expos 
the first morning the hoar frost appears. It is needless to say tha 
to secure the best negatives of hoar frost, as with snow, the plat 
should be backed to ayoid halation. As for subjects with hoar frost 
they are almost everywhere. An unpretentious back garden cover® 
with hoar frost makes an excellent picture for the lantern, and 1 
usually much admired when projected on the screen. In some case 
a heavy hoar frost on the grass and trees will pass as a snow picture 
for the white rime conveys very much the impression of a slight , 
of snow. : 

Rapto-rerzurium.—A new radio-active substance is said to hav 
been discovered by Prof. Dr. Markwald, of Berlin. Speaking 4 
Vienna, the Professor said that in experimenting with pitchblend 
(oxide of radium) from Joachimsthal, Bohemia, he discovered minut 
quantities of a very active substance which he has named radi 
tellurium. At first it showed all the reactions of tellurium, bi 
further examination proved it to be a mixture of tellurium and mo 
minute quantities of a substance hitherto unknown. ‘The quanti 
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radio-tellurium contained in pitchblende is much smaller than that 
radium, the proportion being about one in a milliard, which is 
s than the quantity of gold in sea water. Radium gives off three 
ids of rays—Delta rays, hardly penetrating solids at all; Beta 
s, moderately absorbed by solids, and powerfully deflected by 
magnet; and Gamma rays, difficult of absorption and not deflect- 
e. Radio-tellurium, however, gives off only Alpha rays, which 
the Professor showed, will pass through a very thin sheet of 
minium, but not through a sheet of paper. Alpha rays possess 
a high degree the power of making air a good conductor of 
tricity. Prof. Markwald, to show the remarkable properties of 
io-tellurium, placed a copper plate with electrolytic precipitation 
the new substance, consisting of some hundred-thousandths of a 
mme, near a set of electric chimes, and it stopped them. When 
5 near a Leyden jar it caused it to discharge through the air 
hout emitting sparks. Then the Professor attached an electric 
l to a wire and the other end of the wire to this copper plate. 
nm he put a condensing machine near, and when he set it in motion 
tricity passed from it through the air to the plate, and thence 
ng the wire to the bell, which it set in motion, although it was 
directly connected with the machine. But a sheet of paper held 
he air between the machine and the plate interrupted the current, 
that the bell ceased ringing. Speaking of other radio-active sub- 
nces, Prof. Markwald stated that salts cf radium shine spon- 
eously, that being specially the case with a rapidly-dried mixture 
romide of radium and bromide of barium; but radio-tellurium does 


HE Scottish Photographic Federation.— retary’s report, 1903. 
he Scottish Photographic Federation was formed at a meeting 
1 in the rooms of the Perthshire Society of Natural Science, 
set, Perth, on January 17th, 1903, when-twenty-seven delegates 
e present from fourteen societies. A sub-committee drafted rules, 
at a meeting on March 2nd, these rules, which had been pre- 
isly circulated amongst the societies, were the subject of much 
ussion, and were duly adopted with alterations. The office- 
rers were elected, and the work of the Federation really set 
ing. It was intimated at this meeting that sixteen societies 
decided to federate. The first meeting of the Council was held 
erth on May 2nd, when something was done to provide benefits 
the federated societies. Arrangements were made for a list of 
urers, etc., and judges were appointed—the majority of these 
ges agreed to act. It was decided at this meeting that the 
eration should promote an exhibition at Perth on the occasion of 
first annual general meeting, and a committee was appointed, 
1 full powers to carry this decision into effect. The next Council 
ting was held at Stirling on September 5th, when the lantern 
» rules were discussed and adopted, and the Secretary instructed 
ave these, and the list of lecturers, etc., which had been com- 
2d, printed and circulated. On December 19th the Council met 
Hasgow, when judges were appointed for the lantern slide com- 
ion, and arrangements made for the opening of the exhibition. 
record of work accomplished by the Federation, especiaily when 
sonsider the time spent on the necessary initial arrangements, is, 
ink, praiseworthy. The list of lecturers, demonstrators, circu- 
ig lectures, and lantern slides, as well as the list of judges, 
Sugh issued after many of the societies had made their arrange- 
ts for the session, were well taken advantage of, no fewer than 
applications having been made for these. The lantern-slide 
Jetition—the prizes for which, it may be mentioned, were given 
embers of the Council—has been well supported, 268 slides being 
red. The exhibition opened to-day—the Scottish National Salon 
irks a distinct innovation in photographic exhibitions. There is 
eed for me to speak of i success, you have seen it for your: 
At least three exhibition-promoting societies have included 
leir prospectuses a class confined to associates. I hope this spirit 
maraderie will be supported. The Federation at its formation 
sted of sixteen socicties, now twenty-three combine to work for 
Jetterment of Scottish photography, and I hope the time is not 
istant when every photographic society in Scotland will federate, 
matter of course. The stronger the Federation, the more bene- 
will be its work, and its record for the first year of its 
ence shows conclusively thatit will ‘be a power for good to all 
ish photographers.—John B. Maclachlan, secretary. 


Correspondence, 


*," Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspondents. 
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THE. NEW. DYES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In the current number of your valuable publication 
there is the second and concluding portion of a translation from 
“Das Atelier des Photographen” of an article by Baron von Hubl, 
entitled “A New Collodion Emulsion.” Among the coloured sensi- 
isers recommended for the emulsion there is p-toluchinaldin-chinolin- 
methyl cyanine, as giving in a degree hitherto unattained sensitive- 
ness to the blue-green. Now, in the “Process Photogram” of Sep- 
ember last there appeared Valenta’s report on this dye, translated 
from the June number of “Photographische Korrespondenz.” The 
following is the translation :— 

“On short exposure one obtains a band from BC to h, in which is 
o be seen a maximum at D, an indistinct minimum at D8, and 
a further maximzm at DE. On longer exposure the action extends 
o B and further.” 

Valenta’s report is on the effect which the dye produces on gelatine 
plates, and it will be noticed that nothing is said about the blue- 
green region of the spectrum. But in the same article there appea 
a report on the ethyl compound of this dye, viz., p-toluchinaldin- 


chinolin-ethyl cyanin, and, according to the translator, Valenta says. 


of it :— 


“This dye is very similar to the methyl compound, but renders: 


the blue more strongly. With medium exposure, @ maximum is 
to be found at F, and the z<tion does not extend so far into the 
orange red.” 

It is remarkable that the “Photogram” translation of Valenta’s 
report ascribes to the ethyl compound the very property which is 
claimed for the methyl in your translation of Hibl’s article. When 
I first read the “Photogram” statement that a maximum appeared 
at F, I concluded a mistake had been made somewhere; either 
“maximum” had been printed for “minimum,” or F for E. Your 
translation of Hiibl’s article merely increases my perplexity, and 
you will confer a great favour upon me if you, or any of your readers, 
will clear the matter up. Perhaps you have the June number of 
the “ Photographische Korrespondenz” by you, and, in that event, 
you might have the goodness to give an exact translation of what. 
Valenta says on both the ethyl and the methyl compounds. I fear 
I am trespassing somewhat audaciously on your goodness, and if 
I were not aware how much your patience is exercised weekly with 
questions which ought never to be asked, I should sink back diffident 
and silent. If you will publish an answer, however, I feel sure 
you will do a service to many besides myself who are interested 
in tri-colour photography.—Yours faithfully, 


2 


Txquirer. 

February 8th, 1904. 

[Our correspondent’s difficulty is very easily explained away. The 
translation in our contemporary is correct. Baron Hiibl’s experiments 
were made with collodion emulsion, whilst Valenta used gelatine 
plates, therefore the results are neither comparable nor contradictory. 
Tt very frequently happens that a dye may be an excellent sensitiser 
for collodion but utterly useless for gelatine emulsion; a notable 
instance of this is ethyl violet, which acts well with collodion but 
is quite useless for gelatine. Another point which must not be 
lost sight of is that Hiibl used chloro-bromide of silver; Walenta, 
on the other hand, in all probability bromoicdide, and even in 
the same vehicle a difference of sensitising is then. frequently to be 
noticed. Further, a. difference is, to. be observed in the opacity of 
maxima and minima when the prismatic and diffraction spectrum 
is used. Another source of apparently contradictory results may 
actually lie in the va ying proportion of iodide to bromide of silver, 
and whether the dye is added to the emulsion before coating, or 
the plates bathed in a solution of the dye, whether free bromide or 
an alkali is present, and whether the plates are washed after bath- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the whole subject is so complicated that 
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generalities alone can be stated, and spectroscopic tests should always 
be averaged for practical work by pigmentary charts.—Ep., B. J.] 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to your articles, “Extracts from the 
‘Liverpool Photographic Journal,’ the Organ of the: Liverpool 
Society,” of fifty years ago, it may be of interest to the numerous 
readers of your valuable journal to know that Mr. J. A. Forrest, 
whose name was so prominently associated with the very earliest 
recollections of the journal, still takes a lively interest in matters 
photographic. ‘At the enormous age of nearly ninety years he is, 
doubtless, the only survivor of those whose names occur in these 
very early records, and he is still a honorary member of the Liver- 
pool Society. f 

He has ‘expressed his pleasure in seeing these articles reproduced 
in which he has been very interested, and has a lively recollection of 
the events. 

The photograph of the moon in connection with the British Asso- 
ciation’s premium offer, taken by Mr. Forres’ in conjunction with 
Mr. Hartnupp (of the Bidston Observatory), was ‘at that time pro- 
bably the most ‘successful one ever obtained; he still treasures this 
negative, and is always delighted to show it to his photographic 
acquaintances. es : 

His experience in the wet collodion process, and his associations 
later with Mr. B. J. Saycealso connected with the Liverpool Society 
—are interesting to relate, and the amount of enjoyment he has 
derived from amateur photography in his early days, and in inter- 
esting himself later‘in all new developments in the photographic art, 
is incalculable, and to the present day he takes pleasure in any 
new process or invention.—Yours truly, 


S. H. SaunpDERs, 
Member of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Society. 
February 13th, 1904. 


COLOUR VISION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With regard to Mr. Harry Quilter’s criticism of my 
sugges ions on the evolution of colour vision in man, I think he 
builds too big a castle on a somewhat shifty foundation. If man 
of the Stone Age had left coloured paintings, or even a bit of crude 
pottery ware with a rough design in one colour, then one would say 
beyond doubt he had colour vision. But to assert that because other 
animals, either confémporaneously or ages previously, had developed 
colour sight, therefore man had the same power, is making too free 
with the theory of evolution. That butterflies, which belong to a 
side chain, had developed colour-seeing eyes, is no proof that the 
main trunk line had acquired the same power. And, even if it had, 
it is conceivable that in the enormously long interval before man 
“appeared, colour-vision might haye been lost for awhile, owing to 
its inutility under new circumstances, and afterwards regained. 
Nature has her retrograde movements as well as progressive. How- 
ever, I had not overlooked the possibility of colour vision having 
been developed quite early in evolutionary ages (when writing my 
article), although I,did not know about the butterflies; but for the 
sake of simplicity, as it seemed to me, I avoided the reference. But 
even if it be a fact that colour vision was developed in the dawn 
of life, and has continued without a break to the present time, does 
this destroy my argument in principle? I do not think so. Rather 
thas the ground been merely shifted from one point of evolutionary 
time to another, and at the same.time my plea for a simpler theory 
of colour vision than those now in vogue has, perhaps, been 
strengthened. For, Nature, like man, needs experience in her work 
before she can turn out the perfected article. In the dawn of life, 
crude forms, imperfect, organs; in the ripeness of experience, highly- 
developed man, finely-wrought organs. If, then, the crude insects 
the beginning of time could distinguish the colours of Nature with 


0 


their imperfect eyes, what need of the complicated mechanism re- 
uired, by the three-sensation theory? Is it likely that the red-green 
nd yellow-blue substances of Hering could have been developed at 
this early, stage ?—Yours, etc., “Pustina LENnTE.” 
February 17th, 1904. 
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A CORRECTION. 

To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—In your report on my paper on the metric system the 

is an error which has eseaped correction, and which I would ask 
to kindly let me correct. Tn the last paragraph, fifth line, the wor 
ing should be “ measurements that are not entirely incomprehensibl 
etc. This will put the sense of this paragraph right.—I am, you 
truly, J. RB. Gor, 
215, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C., P 

February 12th, 1904. 


THE SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S © 
EXHIBITION. : 
To the Editors. j 
Gentlemen,—I understand that the Cripplegate Photographi 
Society have extended the last day for entries for their c= 
and as we have arranged with them to collect from their exhibitio 
any pictures entered for both exhibitions, we shall have to exten 
our closing time in a similar way. I have been thinking oyer th 
matter, and after consideration of the work to be done in compilin 
the catalogue, I have decided to so arrange matters that entry fo 
reaching me up to Thursday, February 25, will be included in # 
catalogue. I trust that this practice of altering the dates for closi 
may not increase, as it rather upsets one’s calculations of workt 
time for compilation of the catalogues.—Yours faithfully, 
W. Carper Marswaty, Hon. Secretary: 
41, Glenton Road, Lee, S.E., ! 
February 12th, 1904. 3 
+ . 
Raprum Solutions.—Radium and actinium were discussed recent 
efore the Technology Club of New York in the operating rooms 
Dr. William J. Morton, by Dr. George F. Kunz and Dr. Mort 
who is professor of electrotherapeutics in the New York Post Chradual 
Medical School and Hospital. Dr. Morton said: “The Rontgen % 
has been of immense value in curing cancer, but radium promises { 
go far ahead of it. If we had radium of 150,000 activity we cou 
no doubt do a great deal more than we are doing now. Most oft 


‘have been confined to a much lower radio-activity. We have he 


working with from 7,000 to 10,000 luminosity. The actual glow | 
radium does, not represent its actual radio-activity. There is a gre 
difference in the ore. One sort of radium may possess a hig 
uminosity, while another sort may have a high radio-activity al 
very little luminosity. We cannot boast of the luminosity of @ 
kind which we now have.” Dr. Morton startled his hearers 
elling of a mixture which he had prepared and called “Tiquid st 
shine,” the name haying been applied because the doctor regan 
it as a good “catch” phrase to give to the preparation. By mea 
of this fluid, he said, the whole interior of a patient could be light 
up. The doctor exhibited six tubes containing “liquid sunshil 
one of which, he explained, contained quinine sulphate which had 
exposed to radio-activity. He then proceeded to show the luminol 
quality of the fluid by placing each tube before a strong Xa 
whereupon a spot of faint light was seen about the size of the pal 
of the human hand. ‘“ That,” said the doctor, “would be the resi 
if the liquid were taken inside. I believe,” he added, “ that ‘i 


may, after all, be the real curative property which has been fo 
in so many spring waters throughout the world. The advanta 
of radium over the X-ray is that it can be applied directly tot 
par affected. For example, if placed in a small tube, it may 
inserted in the throat, and in similar manner it may be applied 
any vital region. In other words, with radium we shall be able 
get at the seat of diseases. There is no end, in my opinion, t0 § 
cures which may be effected by radio-activitv. excited in one way 
another. In imparting radio-activity to liquids, however, we W 
haye to be extremely careful, and physicians will need to use t 
utmost discretion in advising patients to drink the fluid. It will 
possible, however, to bathe a patient’s entire interior in violet 
ultra-violet light as the result of this discovery, and this light } 
have decided to call ‘sunshine.’ We know of the value of sunshine | 
the outside, particularly where bald heads are concerned, and. | 
believe it will have a similar effect on the inside.” 
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Inswers (0 Correspondents. 


All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ng queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
sommunications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
he names and addresses of the writers are given. 

Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
fairs should be addressed to MESSRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
4, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs, HENRY 
FJREENWOOD & COMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
's. 7d. each photograph, to cover costof registration fee, form, etc. Twe 
mmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


— 


TOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Edward, 13, Bank Street, Edinburgh. Z.co Phetographs of a Room covered 
ith Postage Stamps. ; 
Imes, Castle Hill Studio, Mere, Wilts. Two Photographs, “ Meet of the South 
nd West Wilts Foxhounds,” 
_ Jenkins, 316, Victoria Street, Great Grimsby. Photograph of the Theatre 
oyal, Great Grimsby. Es 
, Lovatt, 6, Water Street, Todmorden, Yorks. Photograph of Cricket Field 
ith Spectators. “sie sa 
Eyans, 12, St. Helen’s Road, Swansea. Photograph entitled, ‘‘ Washing Day. 
almai 9, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh. Photograph of Miss Ke 
eee PAsticroone of Messrs. Le Clerg and Dixon, Photograph uf 
Snooza’s Band,” and Photograph of Messrs. Gre!lund Grey, all in ‘ Cinderella 


antomime, at the Royal, Edinburgh. 
art, Thistlebank, Helensburgh, N.B. Three Photographs of the Rev, A. Allan, 


¢ WantepD.—WEBER (Bolton) asks: ‘“ Would you be so kind as 
to give name of book giving the different processes of trans- 
ferring photos to stone for litho artists?” In reply: “ Photo- 
Lithography,” by G. Fritz. The book may be had through any 
| of the dealers 
ts.—‘ Leo” : “Can you kindly tell me where I can buy 
negatives for double printing, ovals, etc., as card enclosed?” 
In reply: We do not know if this particular mask is on the 
“market. But you might inquire of some of the large dealers, 
such as Houghton’s. You could easily make similar masks by 
applying water colours on thin paper. ; 
inc Hypo rrom Paprr.—‘ Lap” (Tufnell Park) asks: “ Will 
;you kindly let me know if it is possible to remove all traces of 
hypo present in paper which is used in the manufacture?” In 
‘reply : Soaking the paper in a solution of hypochlorite of soda 
{svill destroy the hypo; but of course that treatment will disturb 
_the surface of the paper. It will require a thorough washing to 
| rid it of the hypochlorite after treatment. 
Piay.—We do uot quite see what you have to complain of. Many 
stationers publish picture post-cards, views of the surrounding 
‘neighbourhood. You can do the same if you choose. Is there 
any reascn why staticners should not become photographers if 
they like? As to the question of discount, you might bring that 
matter before the Professional Photographers’ Association, if 
you are a member of it. ; ; 
me Sirx.—A. E. H. Smrra writes as follows: “In 
your query columns of the 5th ‘Vulcan’ wishes 
to know where he can procure bolting silk. Pro- 
bably the following information may be of help. to 
him. He can obtain the silk in question, either coarse or fine, 
from Kodak, Ltd., who keep a stock of same, or any photo dealer 
will get it for him. Price of same, 23 by 17, is 4s.” ; : 
IGHT.—W. Marrin says: “I have come into possession of a 
very vld photograph, which I sheuld like to copy, but would 
like your opinion first. It bears the following inscription : 
“From a Chalk and Charcoal Drawing, by J. McIntosh, 
Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 1871. Copyright’ secured.’ In 
reply : As the picture is an American production the probability 
is that there is no copyright in it here, as America is not in- 
cluded in the Berne Gopyyight Convention. 


OrvrHOCHROMATIC ScREEN 


Srarmnep N IGATIV. 


Bromipre Prinrs.—‘W. S.” asks: “How-are those small bromides 


done similar to those that were at one time given away in 
packets of Ogden’s cigarettes? They are done by a Birming- 
ham firm at 2s. 6d. per dozen, with name of firm at, bottom, in 
place of the generals’ names that were on Ogden’s.” In reply: 
They may be done in the following way : Mount, say, a cabinet 
print on a white mount, and write on the name. Then copy it, 
several on a plate, with a repeating back camera. Cameras 
for the purpose are supplied by all the large dealers, 


Booxs Wantep.—A. Cortrrer asks: “Would you please tell me 


which are the most serious books on following subject ?—(1) 
Three-colour photography (theory) and theories on Maxwell’s 
curves and fundamental colours. (2) Has not Sir W. de W. 
Abney published any books on the subject? I should like most 
scientific works (3) Please also note editors of books” In 
reply: (1) “Photography in Colours,” by Bolas, Tallent, and 
Senior; “ Three-Colour Photography,” by Hubl. (2) Not that 
we are aware of. See his Traill-Taylor lecture in the issue for 
January 22. (3) The editors’ names are given above 

8.—G. Bropre asks: “Can you let me know 
if any make of orthochromatic plates, easily obtained in this 
country, give accurate results with Carbutt’s colour filters? i 
am aware they are stated to be accurate with Carbutt’s plates, 
but as these plates are almost (if not entirely) unobtainable I 
would be glad to know of any British plates that will suit them.” 
In reply : We have not tried Carbutt’s colour filters with English 
plates, but probably they would answer. We should advise our 
correspondent to obtain samples of different English plates and 
try them with the screens, or use those supplied by the English 
plate makers to suit their plates. 
Eyrs—Lantern.—“Tyannon” asks: “ (1) Would you kindly 
inform me whether, when photographing people with blue eyes, 
it is better to use iso. plates, as I find they do not show up at 
all well? (2) And would you also tell me the cause of over- 
heating my limelight lantern? I do not have any excess of 
hydrogen, and my lantern is as ventilated as possible, yet my 
slides ave often scorched and condenser cracked.” In reply : (1) 
There would be an improvement by using isochromatic plates 
if they were employed with a pale yellow screen. (2) The only 
remedy is to secure better ventilation through the lantern, so 
as to carry off the heat. Try increasing the height of the 
chimney, at the same time increasing the ventilation at the 
bottom of the lantern. 


Srupro Psrntinec—Gazine Suapows.—* Concur” asks: (1) What 


colours do you recommend for painting interior of studio? My 
studio has a tendency to give dark shadows rather than other- 
wise. Personally, I prefer a warm, homely appearance about a 
studio. (2) What do you recommend to use for black shadows in 
working up enlargements—namely, to produce touches of black 
glossy appearances? Dull black does not show up like a glossy 
black. I find plain gum Arabic has a tendency to dampen and 
turn mouldy on the print.” In reply: (1) A French grey or a 
pale neutral green will be very suitable (2) There is nothing 
better than a solution of good gum Arabic. If it be used fresh 
there is little risk of its becoming mouldy on the print, unless, 
indeed, it is kept in an abnormally damp place. In future write 
on one side of the paper, please. 

—*“Scorry” says: “We have received six dozen 
-plate negatives from a customer, which are very badly silver 
stained. Could you give us any information how to remove 
them? The negatives are not varnished, and, we are told, were 
developed with pyro-soda developer. ‘The silver stains were 
caused with leaving prints and negatives in presses several 
nights in succession and damp paper.” In reply: If the stains 
are deeply in the film it is doubtful if they can be removed, but 
you might try a long soaking in a freshly made solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda. If they are merely on the surface, they may 
generally be removed by rubbing them over with a tuft of cotton 
wool, charged with a weak alcoholic solution of iodine, about 
the colour of sherry, until they disappear, and then refix in 
hypo, 


PHorocRaPHInG INTERIOR.—“ Darkness” asks: “ Will you kindly 


give me your opinion as to the best way to photograph the 
enclosed? The light comes from a sliding (open) roof only. 


Srupro.—“ Grostrr” says: “I am about to build a studio, an 


Srupio QueRyY.—“ GILLIES” says: 
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There is electric light in the place, but that seems to me useless. 
I send you two photos, one taken with electric light and one 
with magriesium wire, used in the top of building only. Do you 
know of a way of lighting the top part of the building, which 
is beautifully painted? Only the ground on which the paintings 
are executed is a gold one, and comes out so badly, but when 
you see it lit up at night it is most beautiful.” In reply: 
The only suggestion we can make is that you imitate, as much 
as possible, the lighting as it appears at night, either by pro- 
jecting an are light upward or by using magnesium wire. Pos- 
sibly a flashlight might aid you. As the ground work is yellow 
you would find orthochromatic plates useful. 


should 
like to have your advice. Do you think the enclosed plan suit- 
able for studio and reception-room, etc., the measurements of 
which are as follows :—Studio 24ft. long, 134ft. wide, 8ft. high 
to eaves, 11ft. 6in. to highest part of roof, 8ft. of top and side 
light, 4ft. blocked at sitter’s end? What I should like to, know 
(1) is plan suitable? (2) Is top and side light sufficient? (3) Is 
4ft. blocked out at sitter’s end sufficient? (4) Would end section 
as plan be better than full span roof? (5) Would good Kury- 
scopic lens be suitable for studio work? (6) Having a full un- 
obstructed light on south side (a wall being on north side), what 
colour blinds would be most suitable?” In reply: (1) Yes, quite. 
(2) As the studio is 134ft. wide, another foot of top and side 
light would, at times, prove convenient. (3) Another six inches, 
or a foot, might well be blocked out. (4) Yes, as you, would get 
no light on the north side. (5) Yes, though it would be slower 
in action than a portrait lens. (6) We should recommend two 
sets, one white and the other dark blue, or light green, to use as 
occasion may require. 


“T am making a studio in a town 
where property is of great value, and necessity compels me to 
use the ground floor rooms as reception, etc., ones, and the 
first floor, two rooms, by knocking partition wall out, as a 
studio; room will be 20ft. long by 19ft. wide, and about 11ft. 
high. I think of taking 16ft. or 18ft. of the side wall out, from 
about a foot of the floor up to as near ceiling as the girder, tuat 
is to be put in to support the above floor and ceiling, will allow, 
thus having about 18ft. by 10ft. high of side light, glazing same 
with ground glass. Do you think I shall have a sufficiency of 
light, please? Should have preferred the rooms above, but it 
would encroach on another portion of the building. I could 
not get any more than 20ft., and there are two or three large 
stone gables would have to come down, and make alterations 
more expensive. Work will be mostly cabinet heads and three- 
quarter figures, thus using sufliciently long focus lenses for the 
purpose.” In reply: Very good portraits can be taken in a 
studio such as that proposed. It will do well for busts and 
three-quarter lengths, but will be short for full lengths and for 
groups. But as the length cannot be increased there is no help 
for that. 
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Coprricut.—‘ ViartyPE” asks: “Will you kindly give me a little 


information upon the following? (1) I photographed a man in 
May, 1900, who paid for his sitting. In September, 1903, he 
committed a murder, and during the time he was in prison I 
wrote him to give me his consent to sell his pictures, which he 
did in November last. He was sentenced to death and hanged. 
A certain paper reproduced his picture, and came to me first 
before doing so to ask my permission, which I said they could 
have by paying 7s. 6d. This they refused to do, and copied 
same. My solicitors have offered to settle the matter by them 
paying two guineas and their costs, one guinea. This they 
refuse to do under these conditions. Do you think we have a 
case? (2) When a sitter is invited to sit and no payment is 
made by him is it necessary to register that picture to vest the 
copyright to the photographer, unless he is going to take action, 
and then 1t must be registered? Is this so?” In reply: (1) 
If you had not registered the copyright before the paper repro- 
duced the portrait you have no remedy. Have not your solicitors 
told you that? (2) No damages or penalties can be recovered 
for anything done prior to the registration of a picture. Write 
only on one side of the paper in future. 


Mnssrs. Newton and Co., of 3, Fleet Street. E.C., have just} 
ceived a large series of negatives of ‘the Trans-Siberian Railwg 
including Port Arthur, Vladivostock, Lake Baikal, groups in Mg 
churia, ete., which they are publishing as lantern slides; also a ser 
of Corea and the disturbances in the Far East. i 
Sours Devon Teacher’s. Camera Club, at its annual 
week, at Newton Abbot, re-elected Messrs. A. W. rley and. 
Mole president and secretary respectively. It was decided to og 
mence the New Year’s programme on March 26th, when the pre 
dent will deal with “The Laws of Composition as Applied to Pho 
graphy.” Demonstrations will be given during the season on plati 
type work, enlargement, and the carbon process, and a meeting 
be held for criticism of negatives and prints: During the summ 
Newton, Ivybridge, Bishopsteignton, Ashburton, Buckfastlel 
Babbacombe, and Torquay will be visited. 

Liverpoot Amateur Photographic Association.—At the last a 
meeting; Mr. Gilbert Y. Tickle led the subject on “ Common Obje 
of the Seashore or Seaside Snapshots.” A large number of slic 
belonging to about’ a score of members were passed through { 
lantern dealing with the subject, and comprised both interesting a 
amusing series, notable among the latter being Mr. Dibdin’s Wa 
studies. The lecturette given by Mr. Saxby, dealing wita “spe 
mens” found in Barbadoes earth, was given in a very maste 
manner, and the microscopic slides taken by him from examples 
ranged by Mr. Norman Thomas reflected great credit on both pho 
grapher and the arranger alike. 

Tuer annual meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society was 
last week at Burlington House, among those present being ] 
Choate, the United States Ambassador, who attended to receive! 
Society’s gold medal for presentation to Professor G. E. Hale‘ 
his method of photographing the solar surface and for other 
nomical work.” Professor’ H.*H. Turner presided and, in 7 
the medal, said that he would refer to the words of Professor 
himselfi—namely, that “the sun is the only star whose pheno 
can be studied in detail.” They would all assent at once, not 
to the proposition itself, but to the obvious corollary that parti 
attention should be paid to solar phenomena. Far too little attent 
had been paid to the sun hitherto. It was a happy augury for 
new century that they were able so early in its course to confer W 
deserved honour upon one of those who were taking the lead 
rectifying the omissions of the past. Having paid a tribute tol 
fessor Hale’s work, the chairman went on to say that it was a gi 
disappointment to them that Professor Hale could not be there 
person to receive the medal, but having been led to pay a visit 
California, to study the conditions for solar work, he had found th 
so admirable that he felt compelled to begin operations there W 
out de Mr. Choate, in receiving the medal, said that he 
sidered great honour to be asked to attend, and to receive 
medal. would have much pleasure in transmitting it a 
fessor Tt was a medal, the awarding of which was the ¢ 
ing honour of any astronomer’s work in the world. a 


meeting | 


astronomers enjoyed unusual facilities for prosecuting their wi 
They had 300 clear days and nights out of 565, and with d 
facilities they certainly ought to do something. Public and or 
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munificence, too, contributed very largely to their opportunities. 
$n 
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| EX CATHEDRA. 
> Scottish 


3 The exhibition promoted by the Scottish 
ponal Photographic Federation, now. open ir 
n. 


the Sandeman Art Gallery in Perth, 
S an innovation in Scottish photography. It is a 
lected ” exhibition of the best Scottish work (distinctly 
fined to Scottish workers), and the fact that little over 
pictures are hung from some 400 submitted to the 
sction Committee shows that the committee have done 
t work in no half-hearted spirit. If an exhibition is 
9e run on these lines the selection must be’ strict, as 
ry picture has, as it were, the hallmark of the com- 
tee that it possesses real merit. That the scheme has 
approval of the leaders of Scottish photography is 
ved by the presence of their pictures on the walls. We 
glad to notice that the committee has not entirely 
lected the technical side of the art, as shown by the 
sence of some micro-photographs and Nature studies. 
is theme might, we think, be more developed in future 
ibitions ; photography has other sides than the pictorial, 
it behoves a national body to pay attention to them.) 
work of the Federation during the first year of its 
tence, culminating in this exhibition, is worthy of all 
ise, and clearly indicates that the country was ripe for 
1 an institution. 


rs. As will be seen by our report on another 
e the Camera Club members were busy last week in 
consideration of several questions concerning Mars— 


not the god of war—we have enough of him just now 
in the daily newspapers—but the planet called after his 
name. There was an unusually long discussion after the 
lecture, but one very amazing point concerning the history 
of Mars was not touched upon, and yet it is worthy of 
record as a curiosity of literature. Until the year 10/7 Mars 
was believed to be destitute of any moons or satellites, 
and if we refer to the entrancing works of Procter, or of 
any other astronomers up to that date we shall naturally 
find no record of them. They were discovered by Pro- 
fessor Asaph Hall at Washington in the year named. But 
it we turn to “Gulliver’s Travels” written very nearly 
two hundred years ago we can find in the “ Voyage to 
Laputa” these remarkable words, “ They have likewise 
discovered two lesser stars or satellites which revolve about 
Mars.” It is a remarkable thing how many discoveries. 
have been foreshadowed in the irresponsible pages of 
fiction. Most photographers are aware of the manner in 
which picture-making by the aid of the sun is described in 
one of La Fontaine’s fables in the seventeenth century. 
Other writers of even older date have described an 
apparatus very similar to the electric telegraph. But this 
forestalling of the astronomers with the satellites of Mars 
is more definite and complete than anything else of the 
same kind. Doubts arise, indeed, whether Dean Swift 
should not be credited with the first recognition of the two 
small attendant planets of Phobos and Decimos. It was a 
happy prophecy anyway! 
* 


War 


/ The illustrated Press of the present day 
Pictures. 


by its enterprise conveys to us at home 
a very good idea of what occurs at seats of war, however 
far distant they may be, whether we are personally con- 
cerned in them or not. We learn that Mr. Frederic 
Villiers, who has been through several campaigns as an 
artist, is starting for the seat of war in the Far East. ; also 
that Mr. Melton Prior is already there with the Japanese. 
Mr. Prior is, as usual, commissioned by the “ Illustrated 
News.” This gentleman is always accompanied by his, 
camera, of which he is making large use on the scene of 
battle. The American illustrated Press is not behind the 
English in the matter of war pictures, and we learn that 
Mr. James H. Hare (son of Mr. George Hare, the well known 
camera maker), who for some years past has been located 
in the States, is on his way to the seat of war with his 
camera. He represented “Collier’s Weekly” at the 
American-Cuban war. Photographs of war episodes convey, 
of course, a more reliable idea of the events than do hand- 
made sketches. Photographs at seats of war are not such 
a modern event as some seem to imagine. The late Mr. 
Roger Fenton, with his camera, went to the Crimean war, 
and produced some excellent pictures. At that time there 
were no rapid dry plates as now, and he had perforce to 
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work the wet collodion process, preparing his plates and 
developing them on the spot. Some negatives, however, 
we believe, were by the waxed paper process. Fenton’s 
negatives, we are told, were all 12 by 10, or larger, so that 
it will be seen that his difficulties were infinitely greater 
than those of the modern war photographer. Still, he 
managed to surmount them, and brought home a series of 
good, as well as interesting, pictures. 


* * me 
The Tele- This is the name which we have our- 
phonoscope. selves invented, and we feel rather proud - 


of it, for an appliance which several people seem to have 
invented or are trying to invent. The people who have 
invented it, or say they have, have failed, and we look to 
those who are, to use a colloquialism, still “on the job.” 
According to a telegram “from our own correspondent,” 
which appears in one of the papers, no less a personage 
than Mr. Thomas A. Edison is one of these latter. He has 
“announced that he hoped shortly to perfect a camera 
obscura attachment to ordinary telephones which would 
permit users to see each other as they conversed.” We 
are further told that the great American inventor has been 
at work on this instrument for a number of years, during 
which time success has again and again seemed to be within, 
his grasp, but that unexpected difficulties have occurred. 
Tt is impossible to say what amount of truth there is in 
this telegram, for it has long been the custom with 
American journalists to saddle Edison with all kinds of 
intentions of which he is really quite innocent. He is a 
practical man, and no one doubts his genius, and, being so 
gifted, he is not in the habit of devoting his valuable time 
to an invention the utility of which is extremely doubtful. 
We are very uncertain of the advantage of being able to see 
telephonic correspondents as we converse with them, and 
we can imagine that under certain circumstances such 
vecognition would be a positive hindrance to business. In 
the case, for example, of a pretty girl being established at 
the exchange we can foresee the possibility of clerks in the 
various surrounding offices ringing her up continually on 
the veriest pretexts just in order to beguile the monotony 
of their daily duties by a vision of her sweet face. And it 
would be necessary to replace all the well-favoured girls 
at the exchange by metal less attractive. What really 
would be valuable would be a simple attachment to an 
ordinary telephone of some kind of recording apparatus, 
and even this would be useless as evidence in a court of law 
ranless it comprised something equivalent to a signature, so 
that it could be identified with one particular person and 
no one else. It is easy enough to distinguish the pecu- 
liarities of a correspondent’s voice in the telephone, but at 
present we know of no means of describing them graphi- 


cally. 


* * %* 
Phosphores- The communications to “ Nature” on this 
cence of subject still continue ; last week one from 
Plates. Mr. Walter J. Clarke reduces the 


problem to its simplest dimensions, and indicates an 
experiment which can be carried out by anyone without 
need for any experimental outfit. After quoting several ex- 
‘perimenters’ results he writes :—“* May I point out that the 
phosphorescence is exhibited by the mixed pyro and soda 
solutions in an ordinary white developing dish without any 
contact whatever with any photographic plate or paper, and 
without adding any other salt; but the phosphorescence is 
not so brilliant, and takes a longer time before it can be 
seen. The phosphorescence is distinctly seen by pouring 


the solution of pyro and soda in the dish, allowing it to 
vemain a few minutes, and pouring it away so that only a 
few drops are left in the dish. 


I tried to obtain a photo- 
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graph of an object between the luminous dise and th 


camera, but without success.” Here is, as we say, such 
simple experiment that anyone may make it for himself, an 
we determined to ascertain how it would work in our han 
Placing in separate vessels the soda and pyro solutio 

which needed only to be mixed to be ready for developi ! 
we entirely shut off light of any kind, after laying at hand 
perfectly clean white porcelain dish. We then mixed 

solutions, and kept them in the measuring glass for seve 
minutes, giving a gentle shake at intervals. Resul 
nothing visible. We then poured the contents of the gl 
into the white dish, and drained them back into 

measure. Still nothing to be seen. After waiting a coup 
of minutes, we emptied the developer back again into 

measure, and poured it backwards and forwards 7 


times over, but failed to obtain any visible result. 
the face of so much written testimony of the production 
phosphorescence it would be carrying scepticism too fart 
doubt the existence of this lighting up of the plate, yet y 
should be inclined to suggest, with the writer quoted in 
later note with regard to Blondlot’s N-rays, that this ph 
phorescence is due to “radiations to which some men 
blind and others not so,” and that the precise conditio 
upon which the effect depends yet remain to be discovere 
We may narrate an incident of what occurred during 
progress of our experiment, but which we should not ie 
suggest as an explanation of the results obtained by 
experimenters we have referred to. On one of the occasio 
when we were draining the dish into the measuring-glass 
were startled by a distinct luminosity of the plate, ; 
effect we were able to repeat. Its cause, however, was in 
way abnormal; it was merely the reflection caused by t 
temporary brilliance imparted to the glowing end of 
cigarette ! 


* % * 
Registration Various devices have from time to tim 
in Double been introduced for securing accurai 
Printing. 


registration when the picture has to] 
made as a combination print from two or more negative 
Many different forms of registering frames have been inti 
duced by the use of which the print may be removed at a 
stage of the printing and replaced again in perfect registe 
the latest form of which was that shown by Mr. Nelson] 
Cherril at a recent meeting of the Camera Club, and w 
was described in our issue of the 12th inst. With 
frame the printing may be arrested at any stage and one| 
more thicknesses of celluloid or other media introdud 
between the negative and print and the printing comple 
accurate registration being ensured. A method of dow 
printing has more than once been described in these pa 
by which the print, during the printing, may be remo 
from the frame and replaced on the negatives in perl 
register. That method does not require any special fra 
as any ordinary one will answer. The plan has been U 
for the production of the so-called “ Denier effects.” 

this “ dodge” does not at present seem so well known as 
deserves to be, we will again describe it for the benefit 
some of our younger readers. For the printing fra 
one of what is now known as the “ box form ” is preferab 
though one of the usual type may be utilised if it be fit 
with a glass plate. The glass, whichever form be us 
must be securely fixed in the rabbet of the frame so that 
cannot shift. The negative is then fastened in position 
the glass with strips of gum paper, or, better still, 

strips of American sticking-plaster. This is no trouble 
remove from the negative or the glass, and may be w 
over and over again, whereas the gum paper is troublesol 
to get off. Next we take a piece of cardboard, somewh 
larger than the picture to be produced, and it must bee 
Any photographic mourt q 
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answer, as they are always truly cut. To this the sensi- 
tive paper, or carbon tissue, is attached by two or three 
small touches of thick indiarubber solution. In placing on 
the negative the cardboard must be pressed up closely in 
one angle of the frame, and perhaps the most convenient 
corner is the top left-hand one. Now, it will be seen that 
the card and print can be removed from the frame and re- 
placed on the negative in accurate register as many times as 
may be required provided the cardboard is pressed closely 
in the angle of the frame. If the frame has a hinged back 
the printing may be watched in the ordinary way, and only 
be removed when it is desired to intervene the mask, cellu- 
loid, or what not. Very excellent Denier effects may be 
obtained by partially printing in contact with the negative 
and then interposing a sheet of celluloid, then another, or 
perhaps a third, before the printing is finished. Sometimes 
the printing is commenced through the celluloid and 
finished in contact with the negative. Each way, to an 
extent, gives a different effect. Some have suggested com- 
mencing the printing with the paper in contact with the 
negatives and finishing with it in contact, the intermediate 
printing being done through the intervening media or, 
maybe, mask. This system of securing registration in dif- 
ferent printings was that utilised by M. Lambert when he 
was demonstrating his Lambertype carbon process in this 
country some thirty or so years ago. 


a *% * 
Photography The connection between photographic 
and | action and physiological phenomena has 
Physiology, been exploited in many directions of 


Jate, some of them being very remarkable. We are reminded 
by recent accounts of work done, or mapped out for the 
future, of the particular behaviour of one special photo- 
praphic chemical, nitrate of silver, when used in connection 
with human physiological processes. This chemical has 
important uses as a medicine, and is given in small daily 
loses made up in the form of a pill in certain severe forms of 
disease. Its action is sometimes remarkably effectual; but 
it is a medicine that should only be employed as a last 
resource, for the patient too often becomes a walking piece 
of sensitised—shall we say—tissue. The face and lhands, 
probably through the action of light upon the absorbed 
nitrate of silver, become livid and corpse-like, and present a 
derpetual appearance something like the temporary hideous- 
ness of one illuminated by a monochromatic light like 
sodium, or resembling that of people illuminated by the 
Cooper-Hewitt mercury lamp. Here is an example of light 
iction, painful to contemplate, brought about by artificial 
means. Much has been written lately of light action in 
in opposite, a benignant direction. Briefly put, it is stated 
that a sufferer from small-pox if during the whole of. his 
ness he be kept in what may be termed a continuous 
lark-room light—one where nothing but red light gains 
sntrance—passes through a milder attack, and recovers 
without the disfiguring “pitting” of the features, one of 
he loathsome sequel of this disease. Photographers and 
hose engaged in the preparation and use of sensitive 
shotographic products have long been familiar with the 
act that to dark-room rays are ascribed certain properties 
vhich experience has failed to confirm ; for example, quite 
arly in the eighties, a mild scare was created as to the 
Uleged harmful effect which the light in dry-plate coat- 
ng-rooms, developing-rooms, etc., had upon the eyes, and 
ven now it is frequently suggested that some sort of action 
s caused by these rays on the skin. The whole thing, 
lowever, like the interesting maternity experiment of Dr. 
dill, to which we referred a fortnight ago, is, we fear, 
nore in the nature of a spectral myth. We live in times 
vhen light in its various forms of manifestation or energy 
xcites a remarkable degree of interest. Scarcely a week 


passes without the newspaper columns are filled with inter- 
esting statements as to the effects which the innumerable 
rays now, so to speak, “on the market,” are supposed to 
have on organic and inorganic bodies. Here still further 
in the latter direction we have M. Blondlot and_ his 
N-rays, radiations from: certain structural portions of living 
beings, which possess properties analogous in some respects 
o Rontgen rays, capable of exciting phosphorescence, and 
so on. His opinions and proofs are treated with the respect 
due to the utterances of men of scientific eminence; but, 
hitherto, no one else has been able to obtain similar results. 
He himself has explained and described-his experiments 
o the Paris Academy of Sciences, and has shown how 
he radiation is separable into eight bundles, whose respec- 
ive indices vary 1.04 to 1.85. He has also determined the 
wave lengths of these separate constituents. But, so late 
as the current number of “Nature,” we have a letter from 
Mr. J. B. Burke giving in detail the result of his unsuccess- 
ul endeavours to repeat M. Blondlot’s experiments. He is 
at a loss to discover any other explanation than that M. 
Blondlot has come across “ radiations to which some men 
are blind and others not so, and that the precise condi- 
tions upon which the effect depends yet remain to be dis- 
covered.” 


Rustic We may suppose that every photographer 
Photography. who has in his nature one spark of 


poetic feeling, must have wished at some time or other 
to work out by means of the camera some story after the 
manner, say, of Hogarth. Every picture lover knows his 
“Rake’s Progress,” his “Marriage & la Mode,” “'The In- 
dustrious and the Idle Apprentice,” etc. Of course the 
photographer must come a long way after Hogarth, and to 
produce picture stories of this kind, he would require as 
models, actors and actresses of transcendent powers, and a 
stage manager of marvellous ability to pose them—well- 
nigh impossible conditions to fulfil. But, if the photo- 
grapher will content himself with the illustration of some 
well known poem, which deals with a particular phase of 
human life—rather than with the movements of a few actors 
in a life drama, he does not set himself an impossible task. 
Let us take as an example of what we mean that deservedly 
amous example of word painting, Gray’s “ Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.” The photographer need not be tied 
to that particular churchyard at Stoke Pogis where Gray 
imagined this masterpiece. He can choose any “God’s 
acre” which by its picturesque quiet may commend itself 
o him, and then, if it in him lies, he will find a subject 
or illustration in almost every stanza of the work. To 
quote only two lines— 

The lowing herd: winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
Perhaps we should have written in the past tense and 
said those illustrations for this poem might once have 
been found ready to the hand of the photographer. For 
rustic ways have undergone a marvellous change since 
Gray was in the flesh—nearly a century and a half ago. 
And this change has come upon the face of the country 
within the last three decades. During this short time the 
picturesque features of country life have all but dis- 
appeared, and supposing that we had among us a poet of 
Gray’s calibre, he would have to go far afield to find any- 
thing which would tempt his muse. The steam ‘plough with 
its heavy snorts would certainly not appeal to him, nor 
would the noisy thrashing machine, whose hum is far 
louder and not in any way of a soothing nature of the 
hum of a bee. Then there is the reaping machine, which 
has taken the place of the man with the scythe. In a word 
the old English farm with its sleepy ways, and its quiet 
beauty, is being elbowed out by steam and electricity, and 
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pastoral poetry is going out with it. The last shred of 
rustic simplicity is torn asunder with the recent intro- 
duction of an electrical milking device. ‘“‘The pretty girl 
milking her cow” is no longer to find a place in farming 
life. She is now superseded by a mechanical contrivance 
which is called “The Lawrence-Kennedy cow milker.” 
There is a picture of it in the “ Illustrated London News ” 
from which we gather that the machine is quite automatic 
in action, and that placed between a couple of animals as 
they stand at the byre, it will operate upon them in the 
most efficacious manner. It seems to consist of a recep- 
tacle for the milk in which a vacuum is created, and this 
is connected by flexible tubing with the cows. Then there 
is a thing called a “ pulsator,” which we read can be so 
regulated by screws to give “ adjustability to the character- 
istics of each cow.” What an awful revulsion of feeling 
there is when we turn from Gray’s line— 
Along the cool, sequester’d vale of life, 

and read about adjusting machinery to the peculiarities of 
each cow. If this kind of thing does not “implore the 
passing tribute of a sigh” we know not what does. But 
we have said enough to show that if an enterprising 
camera bearer wants to pourtray the essential features of 
English rustic life as seen by Gray and contemporary poets 
he must not seek them in England, unless he can find some 
“sequester’d vale’? where mechanical abominations are as 
yet unknown. 


—>—_—. 


INTERNAL REFLECTION IN CAMERAS. 


However carefully the photographer may exclude every 
stray ray of actinic light from his plates until they fina 
emerge from the fixing bath, there still remains a certain 
liability of his efforts being frustrated in a way that is diffi- 
cult to prevent. We refer to internal reflection in t 
camera during exposure. ‘This is of far more frequent 
occurrence than might be imagined, and a consideration 
the subject is not without interest. 

A very good idea of the manner in which light may be 
thrown back from the bellows lining can be obtained by 
making the following simple experiment, in which we 
exaggerate the conditions to render the effect more visible. 
The camera is pointed up and focussed on a bright light, 
say an incandescent gas burner, until the flame can be seen 
sharply defined on the lower margin of the screen. We 
shall then notice, about an inch above the image, a marked 
patch of bright, reflected light. If we remove the focus- 
sing screen and look into the camera the cause is imme- 
diately apparent; the topmost rays entering the lens are 
striking sharply on the inclined surface of the bellows, and 
are thrown back in full force on the screen (see Fig. 1). 
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sometimes 


This phenomenon is wrongly ascribed to 
20 


“ getting the light in the lens, which is quite a different 
thing, though both are largely amenable to the same 
remedy—the use of a sky-shade. This experiment affords 
an effective illustration of what may easily happen in photo. 
graphing interiors where a brightly-lit window comes near © 
the edge of the plate, or in landscape work, where the sky 
occupies a similar position over a comparatively dark sub-_ 
ject. Much of what is put down to hala ion by the 
unsuspicious worker is really internal reflec ion of this 
kind, and might be avoided either by screening the lens or | 
altering the position of the camera. 
The conical bellows is a frequent distributer of stray 
light. The old-time photographer, with his sliding body 
instrument, was in this respect better off than some of his 
modern successors. Internal reflection was practically 
unknown to him, and not a little of the splendid clearness 
and vigour noticeable in negatives and positives of that 
period was due to this fact. Our predecessors, too, seldom 
took it into their heads to employ a lens of greater covering” 
power than was really needed, more commonly erring in the 
other direction. The reflection often caused by using a 
lens of unnecessary covering power is illustrated by Fig. 2, 


Fi@.e. 


which shows how the rays which would otherwise go to 
form a larger image, as indicated by the dotted lines out 
side the camera, are stopped by the ridges of the bellows 
and reflected on to the plate. It does not seem to be gene 
rally known that this kind of reflection may be prevented 


by the use of a suitable circular hood on the front of the 
lens to reduce the angle of view. 
It is evident that the material employed for the be lows 


lining is a question of some importance. As a rule, theres 
nothing to complain of in this respect, but occasionally we 
come across cameras where some kind of linen has been 
used of a distinctly shiny character. We can only advise 
the possessors of such to coat the interior of their bellows 
with a dull, black varnish, since they can hardly expect to 
obtain perfect negatives under the preceding condi ions. 
It was once suggested by a worker that a red cloth might 
be more suitable than black, for the somewhat curious 
reason alleged, that the dyes used for the latter were said 
to be of a shinier nature than the red dyes. Be this as ib 
may, a series of trials instituted for the purpose showed con 
clusively that there was far more reflection from the red. 
than the black, as, indeed, might have been expected. 
From what we have said, it would appear that the square 
bellows camera possesses certain advantages, although, 0 
course, the conical form is perfectly satisfactory where cate 
is taken to avoid the conditions giving rise to reflection. 
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Theoretically, the ideal course would be to have our camera 
of a larger size than the plate we intend to use, but retain- 
ing the smaller lens. There is then no possibility of r2- 


flection, as will be seen by Fig. 3. Considerations of 
TMArnnrr>~~ww T] 
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weight and bulk are fatally against this’ proceeding for 
ordinary use, but the idea is worthy of attention in the case 
of apparatus for scientific purposes. 

Space will not permit anything to be said of other forms 
of internal reflection, such as that from an imperfectly- 
blacked lens mount or the.so-called “ ghost image ” thrown 
from the inner surface of the front combination of a badly- 
adjusted rectilinear lens. They are, at all events, less 
likely to occur, and more easily perceived and remedied, 
than the trouble we have been discussing. 

In all cases it is more particularly when the apparatus 
is tilted that there is a probability of internal reflection, as 
will be readily understood. The photographer, will find 
himself repaid by removing the screen and carefully in- 
specting the inside of the camera before making an 
sxposure. He will often in this way be able to detect and 
orevent the evil, which otherwise would. have passed un- 
ioticed. It must be remembered that the reflection con- 
sists more of a general diffusion of light over the plate than 
1 special illumination of one portion, and so only makes’ its 
yresence evident, in most instances, by a flatness and lack 
ft brillianey in the resulting negative. 

PERE ES A 


Av the Réntgen Society’s ordinary general meeting on Thursday, 

larch 3rd, 1904, at 20, Hanover Square, the.presidential address 
yill be on the subject of “Some Laboratory Notes of the last Six 
Months.” 
“Tur Mysterious Poisonings at Sheffield—The mystery, attending 
he poisoning of John James, labourer, and the narrow escape of 
everal women, at Sheffield, has been solved. At the inquest held 
m Wednesday last week, Police-Inspector Hebb stated that, next to 
he house occupied by James was a Siemens’ blast furnace, which 
1ad' been shut down since last September until the Thursday before 
he fatality. Dr. Carter, police surgeon, who had made the post 
nortem, said the cause of death, he had no doubt, was poisoning 
yy carbon monoxide gas. This gas was the ordinary product in 
arge quantities of the Siemens’ steel process, and was not a con- 
tituent of bad sewer gas. Dr. Scurfield, Medical Officer of Health 
or Sheffield, described his examination of the house and the sur- 
ounding court. He agreed with Dr. Carter as to the cause of death, 
md also as to the source of the gas. The cellar of the house runs 
ip to the footpath, and occupies the archway next to the works in 
which the Siemens’ process was carried on. He found no leakage 
f coal gas, but the source of the monoxide gas could not be deter- 
rined until the ground around the house and in the works had 
‘een opened out. It was possible that the gas had been absorbed 
n the earth through a flue which leaked. A verdict was returned 
hat death resulted from poisoning by monoxide gas, but expressing 
0 opinion as to the source whence it came. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS MAKING. 

[A lecture delivered before the Photographic Society of Philadelphia. ] 
THERE is probably no other branch of organised manufacture 
which demands such precision of workmanship as is necessary 
for the production of the best photographic lenses. The brick- 
layer and the tailor are proud of working within an eighth of an 
inch, the cabinet-maker of working to a. hundredth, the 
machinist deals in thousandths, the watchmaker in ten-thou- 
sandths ; but the photographic lens maker works in hundred- 
thousandths of the inch every day until he forgets the remarkab'e 
character of this performance, for it becomes instinctive. 

Before proceeding to describe the making of lenses, it may be 
well to speak of the tools and appliances necessary for the work, 
and to say that owing to the special character and extent of 
the lens-making industry, suitable machinery and tools cannot 
be purchased ready developed, as looms for weaving may be 
bought ; but opticians have either to content themselves with 
comparatively crude appliances, or to design and make more 
perfect ones for themselves. 

The glass of which lenses are made is purchased in the form 
of rough plates from Continental and English makers. This 
is expensive material, a plate four inches square costing some- 
times as much as twelve dollars. The uniform practice at 
Leicester is to grind and polish both faces of these raw plates 
to facilitate therough inspection of the material before being 
made into lenses. In the course of this examination a large 
proportion of the glass is marked to be cut out and thrown 
It might well be thought that a material so expensive 
should be free from all defects. But many of the difficulties 
of manufacture are serious and inevitable. In order that the 
various glasses shall possess the necessary refractive and dis- 
persive powers, a large variety of materials is employed by the 
makers to modify or temper the fusible earths which form the 
chief constituents of the glass. The perfect incorporation of 
hese materials by melting and stirring them in a crucible, 
and the avoidance of discoloration and dirt, are highly delicate 
asks. 

When by these means the optical glass maker has prepared 
a mass of glass, it is allowed to cool and then broken into 
fragments. Of these only the cleanest and most perfect are 
selected for remelting to make the final cast. But in melting 
a peculiar difficulty is experienced. As the pieces fuse together 
ubbles of air become imprisoned in the vitreous mass, and 
only the largest of these quickly rise to the surface and escape. 
The smallest bubbles remain suspended, and can be removed 
only by patiently waiting until. their feeble force carries them 
to the surface.. But in:the course of waiting more serious harm 
frequently arises. For the same force of gravity which expels 
the bubbles works other changes within the body of the glass. 
Its heavy constituents sink, and the resulting lack of homo- 
geneity, although invisible to the eye, is far more hurtful to the 
action of a lens than is the presence of tiny bubbles, which do 
not. of themselves affect the defining power of the lens in the 
slightest degree. Like the uncut leaves of a book, which are a 
guarantee of the book . being new or unused, bubbles in certain 
optical glasses are proof that the glass has not been spoiled 
by long-continued heating, and the really wise accept a mode- 
rate number as the inevitable accompaniment and mark of good 
quality. When, however, the glass plate is formed and_ set 
aside to cool a new difficulty arises, for in, its small way it 
behaves exactly as the earth does under similar circumstances. 
Originally hot and molten, like the glass, the earth has for 
long ages been radiating its heat outwardly into space, and its 
crust has already cooled and formed itself into the rigid rocks 
with which we are familiar. But the interior of the mass 
is yet hot, though slowly cooling. As it cools it shrinks, and, 
like the kernel of a nut, in shrinking, it pulls and tries to 
part from its shell. In its small way the cooling slab of glass 
behaves precisely in this manner. Its outer crust first becomes 


away. 
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rigid, and the subsequent cooling and shrinkage of the interior 
sets up an inwardly pulling strain whose visible, and therefore 
least objectionable, effect arises when it is sufficiently severe to 
crack the glass. When the internal strains formed in this 
way do not result in cracking the material, the glass is still 
unfit for the production of lenses, although the defect is not 
outwardly visible. Accordingly, in the process of manufacture, 
after the glass has been fused into the form of a plate or disc, 
it is put red-hot into a specially-constructed oyen, where it is 
slowly cooled through a period of several weeks, so that at all 
times its temperature is as nearly as possible equal throughout 
the mass. In this way it sets and becomes rigid, first at its 
outer surfaces; internal strains are thus as far as possible 
avoided. By the use of a special instrument any particles 
of dirt, and veins or bubbles, are made visible, and such defec- 
tive portions of the plates are cut off and thrown away. The 
use of polarised light, familiar to microscopists, enables any 
internal strains such as have been described to be detected, 
and material faulty in this respect is also discarded. By the 
time these processes have been carried out the raw material, 
expensive in its first state, has become still more valuable, and 
is now ready for being made into lenses. In speaking hereafter 
of the method of shaping lenses, the term “lens” will be 
applied to the simple lens or part composed of one piece of 
glass, several of which are combined to form the complete in- 
strument. Unlike wood or metal, glass is a material which can- 
not be cut in the ordinary sense of the term “cutting.” Glass 
is so brittle that only two ways are available for shaping it. 
One is to heat it until it becomes plastic, when it may be 
pressed or cut into shape; and the other is to take a piece of 
glass of sufficient size, and, without heating, to break or rub 
away its superfluous parts. Cheap lenses are sometimes made 
by the former method, which is much the less expensive, but 
the process frequently results in those internal strains which 
have been mentioned, and in other defects whic h make 
it unsuitable for first-class lens-making. 


The best lenses are shaped by taking pieces of selected glass 
of sufficient size, and breaking or rubbing away their super- 
fluous parts; and all the processes to be described for making 
lenses of glass, even to the final act of polishing, are essentially 
of this’;character. If the lens to be made is a large one, an 
entiré*slab or disc of glass may be necessary for the purpose ; 
but for ordinary lenses, such as are used in hand cameras, 
one plate of glass may be sufficiently large for a number of 
lenses, and so thick that it has to be cut into slices. This is 
done by sawing it, the saw being a rotating metal disc with tiny 
diamond points fixed in its rim. The glass is presented to the 
saw, which slowly and steadily makes its way through the 
glass, dividing it into slices of sufficient thickness for the lenses 
being made. From these pieces circular discs are made, and 
then begin the processes for shaping their surfaces to the spherical 
forms which give them their peculiar power as lenses. To 
effect this a revolving spindle has attached to it a metal tool 
which is shaped to a spherical form, either convex or concave, 
the counterpart of the curve it is desired to produce on the lens. 
Such a tool being rotated, and supplied with coarsely-powdered 
abrasive, as emery or carborundum, and with water to keep 
everything cool, will grind to shape the surface of the piece of 
glass, which is applied to it by hand. At first sight it might 
be thought that the soft metal tool and not the hard glass 
would suffer most in this process, but it is not so. The hard 
particles of abrasive become pressed and embedded in the sur- 
face of the metal, each little particle scraping up for itself a 
tiny metal buttress which holds it and compels it to do its 
work in scratching the glass. It is by grinding in this way 
that the glasses are first roughly shaped; and the succeeding 
processes, up to the final polishing of the lens, consist in skil- 
fully rubbing with a series of tools more and more accurately 
formed, and with abrasives more and more finely powdered. For 


until it is complete. 
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all the earlier stages emery is the abrasive, and for applying 
emeries carefully graded very accurate grinding tools are neces: 
sary. These are made in pairs, one convex and the other con. 
cave, the two being ground together until their curvature ig 
not only of the right radial measurement, but so perfectly 
pherical that the tools touch all over their working surfaces 
in any position of contact, and when any pair is put together, 
ean and dry, and the upper tool lifted, the vacuum between 
heir surfaces will raise the lower tool although it may be 
many pounds in weight. 

For the many curves which are ground, large numbers of 
these expensive tools are required, varying in size and curvatun 
from that of the smallest marble to curves whose radius i 
measured in inches, feet, and upwards. With these tools, and 
yarious grades of emery, the surface of the glass is gradually 
changed from the coarsely-ground condition in which it was 
when first roughly shaped into one free from scratches, and 
commencing to show signs of polish, - Meantime the axial thick 
ness of the lens has been measured by means of a little instr 
ment, which indicates the thickness on a dial, and enables 
the workman to secure minute accuracy of measurement. At 
this stage of grinding the roughness of the glass, although 
apparent to the eye, is exceedingly small in absolute measure, 
being comparable with the length of a wave of light; and ihe 
succeeding process of polishing consists in rubbing down these 
very minute prominences to one general level by a furthe 
process of abrasion. For this purpose even the finest emer 
is not sufficiently fine, nor can metal tools be used, because a 
hard surface coming in close contact with the glass would 
scratch it. The abrasives used for polishing glass are variou! 
earths and metallic oxides, such as tripoli, rouge, and put 

powder (oxide of tin), and these are applied with water upon 
rubbers made of some soft substance. Where cheap lenses ar 
made the rubbers are frequently elastic materials, such as paper 
or cloth, which act quickly, but have the disadvantage ot 
destroying the perfect spherical form of the lens by over-rubbing 
its outer margins and rounding them. For polishing the best 
lenses such elastic materials cannot be used, the lenses being 
polished with rubbers made of waxes or resins, which, althoug 
soft, so that they will not scratch the glass, are inelastic, and 
cannot, if properly applied, distort the curvature of the lens. 
These wax polishers are held in supporting shells of metal. 
The operation of polishing lenses demands exceptional skill 
and although much ingenuity has been spent in designing % 
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chinery for the’ purpose, much of the work is best done } 
nand. In hand polishing the glass if fastened with pitch to 
a suitable handle, and the polishing tool is rotated on a spindle 
The rotating tool is slightly coated with the moistened abrasive, 
he lens is held against it so that their spherical surfaces are 1 

contact, and the operator, with a rapid and delicate motion o 
he hand, which can only be properly acquired by experience, 
rubs the surfaces together, changing continually the post ion 
of the lens, and securing the equal polishing of the whole swt 
ace. At intervals during the process the work and the ool 
are cleaned, and fresh abrasives applied to continue the process 
At each interval the lens is carefully 
examined, and as it approaches completion the accurate forma 
ion of its surface is tested by means of what is called a con act 
gauge. This gauge consists of a piece of very hard glass, having 
on it a spherical surface very accurately ground and polished, 
an exact counterpart of the surface it is required to test. W en 
he gauge and the lens to be tested are very carefully wiped, 
placed together, and viewed by reflected light, brilliant colours 
are seen, formed by “interference” at the two contact surfaces 
colours which exactly resemble those seen in soap bubbles. 
These colours can only be produced when the two surfaces which 
form them are exceedingly close together. They have thei! 


maximum brilliance when the surfaces are a few millionths 
of an inch apart, and if the separation of the surfaces vate: 
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in a soap bubble it varies with the thickness of the film) | is a small flame or source of light, bounded by a pin-hole. 
colours change and spectrum bands are formed. It is by | The light passing through the pin-hole spreads out in conical 
ing the brilliance, the form, and the separation of these | form until it reaches a condensing lens, called a collimoter, 
ids of colour that the lens-maker is able to measure and to | which bends the light rays perfectly parallel, so that they 
k with that degree of precision which is unsurpassed in | behave as if they had come from an infinite distance. In the 
other branch of industry. When the workman has finished | path of these parallel rays, and near the operator’s left hand, 
batch of lenses they are passed to the lens-testing room, he lens to be tested is supported, and the light which it thus 
re they are again examined, and, if passed as perfect, receives is condensed to a point which he examines by the aid 
ived into stock, to await the arrival of their metal settings | of a microscope. By examining this point of light, and moving 


are being assembled and adjusted as complex lenses. he lens so that the light passes through it in various directions, 
ccuracy in the metal work of a lens is first of all essential | he is able to tell a great deal more about its defining power 
he perfect performance of the instrument. But it has other han could be told merely by taking pltotographs with it. Sir 


its of value. One is found especially in the case of flanges | Wm. Abney has said that the barrier to finer definition in photo- 
flange screws, which must be accurately made if they are | graphy lies not-so much in the lens, which is now perhaps as 


e usefully interchangeable. The majority of the parts of a perfect as anything can be, but in coarseness of structure of 
s mount are in the form of rings, which are first roughly he modern sensitive film. It is well known to opticians that 
ped by casting, or they are made from the metal tubing or his is the case; but they know equally well that it is not 


at. Such pieces are accurately shaped by turning them in | alone the structure of films which limits the definition in 
tthe with various cutting tools which form upon them their | ordinary photographs. Where most photographers fail in getting 
ws, shoulders, recesses, or other necessary details. ‘Vo | the utmost possible duty from their lenses is in the imperfect 
ie the prescribed accuracy of measurement the workman is vetting of the film in the true plane of the image. And this 
ushed with gauges for cach essential detail, and in working | failure is due not so much to want of care or of knowledge on 


ly precautions unusual in mechanical work have been taken. their part as to the loose, elastic, and inaccurate construction 
example, there is the difficulty of temperature and expan- | of the average camera. So, finally, having endeayoured to show 
_to be met. When a piece of metal is turned in the lathe, something of the elaborate care which is used in making good 
ing as it does at the rate of several hundred feet a minute, lenses, let us leave with you one other thought: the need of 
ecomes heated by the action of the cutting tools, and when corresponding care in using them aright. 

ed and thus expanded is, of course, not in a fit condition J. Ronatp Taytor. 


being measured with a cold gauge. To meet this difficulty, 
pressed air is blown upon the work to keep it cool. Even 


+> 


| this and other precautions it is found difficult to shape Messrs. W. anp D. Downey had the honour of photographing the 
: : . . . Iyinces vi 1 av mn} 
uls by means of cutting tools alone, within limits of error | Primcess of Wales on Monday morning. 


h smaller than cne-thousanth of an inch. And although THE Hydroscope and its Success.—Cavaliere Pino is the inventor of 
| variations are really small compared with those which | 2 machine called the hydroscope, to which reference has already been 
made in these columns. The instrument consists of a long tube carry- 
ing an optical instrument at the end. Objects at the bottom of the 
sea are reflected upward, where they may be readily studied from the 
deck of a steamer. By means of the hydroscope, Pino succeeded in 
aes ; : bringing up objects from the sea that have been concealed for two 
} to heavy LOUNSASISIURNS, 100) finely-finished hard steel dies. thousand years. ‘These were found off the Grecian coast, and include 
te polishing of brass work is more or less familiar to mos some valuable art objects— sreations of ancient Greek art.—‘‘ The 
le. The fluting of the rims of cells, a marking like tha Seientitae Annee? 
h is found in the periphery of silver coins, is produced in 


commonly te be found in good instrument work, there are 
> parts of lens mounts, especially those subject to wear, 

which the practice has been adopted of securing stil 
ter accuracy, while hardening their surfaces, by subjecting 


: - oe : z $ An Oxyacetylene Blow-Pipe.—An oxyacetylene blow-pipe is de- 
lathe by rotating the piece and impressing it with a stee scribed by M. Fouché in the Bulletin of the French Physical Society. 
t having the requisite pattern cut in its rim. The lacquer The flame is formed by the combustion of a mixture of one part of 
wnish used to protect the metal work from the tarnishing acetylene to 4 of oxygen, and in order that the explosion may not 
ence of the atmosphere is composed of shellac dissolved | travel back into the blow-pipe, a jet velocity is required, due to the 
lcohol. The lacquer is applied with a brush, the work | pressure of a water column four meters in height. The flame melts 
1g previously been heated sufficiently to evaporate the | most metals readily; it will solder iron and steel. Even silica and 


iol as the lacquer is applied. The shellac is thus distri- | lime are melted by it. With a reduction of the proportion of oxygen, 

Levenly over the surface, and becomes hard when the meta the flame becomes luminous, and on falling on lime the free carbon 
It will be seen that mounts should not afterwards be | g0es to form carbide of lime. 

cessarily warmed or the lacquer may be softened and Messrs. B. J. Epwarps snp Co., Lrp., Photographic Dry Plate 

iged ; nor should they be washed with alcohol, as is some- | and Film Manufacturers, Castlebar Works, Ealing Dean, London, W., 

s advised, because atcohol will remove the shellac. After | are issuing the following circular to photographers and the trade :— 

acquering of the parts is finished, the scales for iris dia- | “For the convenience of our customers we are compiling a list of 


gms, distances for focussing, and all other descriptions | those photographic dealers throughout the British Isles who stock our 
lly found cn a ens, are engraved upon the mount by a goods, and as this list appears likely to be of considerable value to 
ine which is really a development of the well-known panto- | every dealer whose name appears on it, we have pleasure in drawing 
1. your attention to the scheme with a view to giving you an opportunity 
of sharing its advantages, togethér with other dealers in photographic 
materials. An offer to include your name and address (or addresses) 
in this list is made conditionally upon your handling a stock of our 
goods reasonably sufficient for your local demands, but should you not 
have such a stock, and yet be willing to obtain same before March dist, 
; i ; 3 : / 1904, this will be in ample time for the purpose. ‘The list of names, 
int, the light which it pees from any other point. | when complete, will be printed at the end of our handbook. Copies of 
‘dingly, in testing lenses, instead of merely putting a lens | this handbook are sent out in response to inquiries to amateur photo- 
camera, focussing an image, and attempting to judge graphers all over the country, and as we intend, during the next few 
ler the image is sharp or not, the lens is first put into an | months, distributing some 500 or 1,000 copies per week, the value of 
ment, at the end of which, furthest from the operator, | such a list will be readily understood by every member of the trade.” 


e action of a photographic lens in forming an image is 
ly to receive light from each point of the object, and to 
nse the light to corresponding points which form the 
e, and the capacity of a lens for producing fine definition 
ids simply upon its power to condense, very accurately to 
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THE VARIOUS AGENCIES WHICH AFFECT GELATINO- | 

BROMIDE EMULSIONS. 
For some time past writers in periodicals and magazines have. | 
been devoting considerable time and space to descriptions and 
experiments relating to the numerous “rays” that have recently | 
been discovered. 

These vays are accumulating in such large quantities that 
the whole alphabet will soon be requisitioned to provide names 
to distineuish one from another, as is the case with the ubiquit- 
ous motor-car. Under the circumstances we may feel relievea 
that one of the new brands of rays is temporarily disqualified, 
for the promoter has not yet proved its existence: 

In many of the experiments which have been performed to 
demonstrate the existence of some of the recently-discovered 
rays, the effects of certain substances on the photographic film 
were the chief evidences brought forward, and the results were 


anything but conclusive. The experimenters could not have 


and ‘susceptibility to surrounding influences: is found in 
finished article. 

Electricity, for example, has a powerful effect on the phot 
graphic film. Those who have experimented with an X-ray e 
are aware of the remarkable effect.the electric spark has on 
dry-plate, when the spark is allowed to traverse the film, ] 
illustration is given here of a spark impression taken’ by 
writer. In this case a coil giving a 10 in. spa 
was used. The plate was merely held by one corner oblique 
between the brass knobs of the machine, and the cure 
rapidly switched cn and off again. The current could not ha 
been turned on for more than 1-30th of a second, but the elect 
discharge during that time affected the whole plate, and alo 
the direct lines of the flash an opaque deposit of silver was pi 
duced in development. This is an easy way of observing § 
effect of an electric discharge on a dry-plate; the only objecti 
to this method is that the spark occasionally refuses to p 


{ 
i 


. 
Photograph of Electric Spark from Induction Coil. Natural Size. | 


been. aware of the extremely sensitive nature of the emulsion, 
and the readiness with which it is affected by apparently slight 
physical changes. ; ‘ 

»In. several. of the experiments metals were. placed in contact 
with the sensitive film of a dry-plate.for several days, and 
bécause the form of the substance was visible when the plate 
was developed it was considered a decisive test for the presence 
of those particular rays which were under investigation. 

Many other experiments of an equally exacting nature to 
the equilibrium of the sensitive film have been lately described, 
and because the plate develops some kind of an image the 
experimenter was able to prove to his own satisfaction the exist- 
ence of certain specified rays. 


All workers familiar with the operations of preparing the | 


sensitive film are aware of the complex structure of the gelatine 
emulsion and the excessively delicate nature of its composition. 
The greatest care has to be exercised in the preparation of 
the emulsion of a dry-plate, and the same delicacy of structure 


holding it. 

A still more striking proof of the sensitive nature of the @ 
sion is shown by the result of drawing the end of a sme 
bone or ivory paper-knife over the surface of the plate. 
piece of stout brown paper is placed over the plate and a pap 
knife, or the rounded edge of a pocket-knife, drawn rat 
heavily over the paper-covered film ; if the plate is examin 
the dark-room lamp no mark will be visible, but on develop 
a dark streak appears across the plate. A reproduction 0 
print, from a plate with several of these pressure marks, 
given on next page. 

It is well known that the sensitive film is affected by 2® 
or less prolonged contact with all sorts of metals, and as! 
is particularly the case in hot and thundery weather the a 
is probably caused by electric or magnetic action of the m 
with the silver in the film. Other substances besides me 
affect the emulsion. Plates are sometimes packed with #1 


along the plate, and strikes a bee-line for the fingers 7 
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ips: of paper between the edges of the plates; when the 
ites have been kept some time a distinct mark is often seen 
ger development where the paper has been in contact with the 
m. In some cases the writer has found that the effect of 
e paper has been so pronounced that the portion of the film 
§ gone beyond “correct exposure” stage, and reyersal has 
ken place, that part of the film that has been in contact with 
e paper refusing to develop. 

It is a well-known fact that the ink in printed paper affects 
y-plates, even if the printed matter is not on the side of the 
per in contact with the film. 

When plates are kept for a considerable time in dark slides 
urkings corresponding with the grain of the wood and the 
sition of the leather hinges of the folding-shutter are often 
servable, although the slides may have been stored in a light- 
ht case. 

lt'has been stated that if a piece of wood, with a well-defined 
ain, be exposed to strong sunlight for several hours, and 
en placed in contact with a dry-plate for a day or so, a faint 
age of the grain is found on the plate after development. As 
is seemed an interesting suggestion, and there was no prospect 


Marks’ Produced hy Drawing Paper Knife across a Dry-Plate. 


sarrying out the experiment in sunshine, the writer exposed a 
ce of wood to the light of an electric are for one hour, but 
h'this illuminant the results were nil. 
he writer has lately been shown curious markings on several 
atives that were taken on backed plates. One operator said 
streaks only appeared when the backing required a consider- 
@ amount of exertion to remove it, and in consequence put 
markings down to electricity produced by friction on the 
te. This seems quite possible, as the plate would be tem- 
arily conyerted. into a species of Wimshurst machine. 
2 writer has had these backing marks appear on plates 
ing development, but they may have been. due to uneven 
king. 
here is one feature of the dry-plate that always seems out 
<eeping with its sensitive nature: the rapidity of the emul- 
Is seems unaffected by cold or heat. Wet-plate workers 
€ to give longer exposures in very cold weather, but dry- 
tes seem as sensitive when exposed in frosty weather as they 
in the hottest days of summer. J. 1.) Pieg,. ERPS: 
3 
UBLIsHERS’ Exhibition.—A Publishers’ Exhibition will be held at 
Connaught Drill Hall, Portsmouth, in connection with the Ports- 
ith Conference of the National Union of Teachers. he. 1904 
ibition will be held on Easter Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, April 4th to 7th next. 


THE SCOTTISH “NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 
[Specially Contributed. ] 


Tue advent of the Scottish Photographic Federation has introduced 
a new and a powerful factor into Scottish photography. ‘The existence: 
of the Federation made the Salon possible. It (the Salon) shows one- 
or two noticeable features—it gives no awards and charges no entry 
fees, that principle has already obtained in other parts; it is distinctly 
national, i.e., confined to Scottish photographers, with the exception, 
of the invitation section. That feature is, we think, not only novel but 
unique. It is que tionable if any society would have undertaken to. 
carry out an exhibition embodying these changes, but the Federatiom 
Council was in the happy position of having twenty-four societies. 
supporting it, and calmly went on its way without fear. The success. 
of the exhibition quite justifies these departures from use and wont. 
That the principles of the exhibition meet with approval is shown by- 
he fact that the leading Scottish exhibitors have supported it. 

The Sandeman Art Gallery, Perth, where the Salon was opened om 
the 13th, is an ideal housing; the room is entirely lighted with top 
ight. ‘The Salon Committee has covered the walls with canvas, divideci 
into panels by strips of green-stained wood, while this again is topped 
y a frieze of Scots thistle and the Scottish lion rampant, effectively 
combined. This frieze and the general scheme of decoration is, we 
understand the work of Mr. J. W. Eadie, Vice-Preident of the 
Monklands Society, a member of the Salon Committee. 

At the opening ceremony there was a large attendance of delegates 
rom all parts of Scotland, as well as a representative gathering of the: 
municipal and social celebrities of the Fair City. Mr. Coates, the 
President of the Federation, after a brief address of welcome by Lor@ 
Provost Love, declared the Salon open. He briefly recapitulated the 
ustory of the Federation, congratulated the Federated Societies on its. 
saccess, and cordially invited those who had not yet joined to throw 
in their lot with the Federation and. help on their labours for the 
betterment of Scottish photography and photographers. He pointed 
out the success that had already attended the various “facilities” that 
iad been made available for the federated societies—the lisis of judges, 
lecturers, demonstrators, circulating lectures and lantern slides, and) 
the lantern slide competition with its 258 slides entered. He con- 
gratulated the associates on the magnificent exhibition which he had the: 
honour to declare open. 

Mr. G. D. Macdougald (Dundee and East of Scotland), Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Federation, moved hearty thanks to the Salon Committee 
and Mr. Craigie, the librarian of the Sandeman Library, for thei» 
admirable arrangements, the result of which they now had the pleasure 
of witnessing. 

Mr. D. Horn (Glasgow Southern), Vice-President of the Federation, 
moved a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Coates, for opening the Salon, and 
also for his services as President of the Federation, seryices whieh were- 
invaluable in the initiatory stages of the movement. 

‘The hanging of the pictures has been peculiarly successful; the walls 
are not crowded (only 213 pictures were selected from some 400 sent in) 
and in the juxtaposition of the various pictures there is not a jarring 
note. Everyone, even those who were to some extent opposed to the 
Salon principle, were enthusiastic in their approval of the effect 
obtained. . The fact that the exhibition was run on Salon lines was no 
doubt to a large extent responsible for the fact that the leading mem 
in Scottish photography were represented on. the walls. 

The “Scotsman,” the doyen of the Scottish press, in a lengthy notice;. 
pointed out that the professional element was largely represented om 
the walls, and the exhibition lost nothing thereby, but at tke same 
time the writer of that notice did not fail to point out the high quality 
of the work of several contributors practically unknown South of the 
Border. 

The Council resolved that at each exhibition they would invite some: 
distinguished worker “furth of Scotland” to send a. typical exhibit of 
his work, so that the Scots might see what was being done elsewhere ; 
this year the selected worker was Mr. Percy Lewis (whose phenomenal 
success at the R.P.S, is fresh in the minds of all), who might be takem 
to represent English work, and yet, strange to say, none of the nine 
photographs he sends represent English scenes. Venice and Holland! 
furnish the scenes by which he is represented, and one central panel 
is devoted to these; even the arrangement of these, we under- 
stand, was indicated by Mr. Lewis. While the delightful grouping of 
his Venetian groups was much admired probably the luminous 
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atmosphere of “A Misty, Misty Morning in Venice,” gained the most 


attention amongst the pho 

It was a happy thought 
comprehensive exhibit of 
pictorial photography in Scotland, if not in a wider area. For 
exhibits they were indebted to Mr. J. Craig Annan, Glasgow, and 
Andrew Elliott, Edinburg! 
these prints, dating back sixty years has ever been shown toge 
The framed specimens occupied one panel, while the unframed pr. 
were contained in three cases. ‘The quality of these early example 
photography was beyond reproach, and it is noteworthy, with a 
modern improvements, that they quite merited their place in the Sa 
apart altogether from their historical value. 

William Crooke, Edinburgh, is the largest contributor to the Sa 
and needless to say, the large number (twelve) of his pictures detr 
mone from their quality. Here we have por 
There is his famous group—triumphing over techn 
“ Edinburgh Town Counc The lovely “ Zuleika” 
daring lighting; “Master Hector Macdonald,” the son o 
modern military hero, showed a subdued boyis 
right; the “Infant Son of the Earl of Tan 
example of the modelling of the nude figure ; 
clearly shad 
Thomson, K. 


ographic audience. 


! diftien. 
attracts us 


Scot 


ties—ct 


kerville,” is a splen 
intellectual s 


”; the pathetic beauty. of “Lady Leconfield” ; 


Scottish sagacity limned in his portrais of “Dr. Andrew Carnegie” 


out why say more, the limitations of space forbid a detailed notice. 


J. Craig Annan, although not so numerously represented, leaves 
imprint on the visitor. His “The Etching Printer,” with its ma 


of light and shade, 


of the Salon Committee to include a very 
the work of D. O. Hill, the pioneer of 
Nese 


Mr. 


h, and we question of a finer exhibition of 


her. 
ints 
s of 
our 
on, 


on, 
acts 


raiture at its highest. 


the 


by its 
and’s 
mess that we feel is just 


ndid 


rength is 
owed forth in his celebrated “The late Sheriff Comrie 


tke 
his 


s5es 


entrances us as of yore; in “Harry Alfred Long, 


Ksq.,” we have a sympathetic rendition of Glasgow’s Grand Old Man; 


” 


“George J. Frampton, Esq.,” pictures artistic manliness; 
“Frau Muthasius” we have a “strong” portrait of feminine 
opposed to the “ prettiness” of which we see so much nowadays. 

Archibald Cochrane has only two prints, “The Sculptor” and “ 
Teamster,” both telling pictures and artistic successes, and t 
presence there clearly indicates Mr. Cochrane’s sympathy with 
movement initiated in this exhibition. 

John Spark, Perth, has been successful in having a 
srell hung ; he has nothing to be ashamed of, his work being of a 
standard. 
the whole picture wel 
down a success. 

James Auld, Edinburgh, is represented by two prints. 
of a Head” is a beauti 
“W. Beattie-Brown, Esq., R.S.A.,” is on the other end 
and depicts aged virility. 

Arthur Hawes, Ayr, 
effective quayside picture. 
tion. 


bears out the title, and may we 
“AS 
of 


and also 
much a 


is represented by portraiture 
His “ Beauty’s Eyes” merite 


while in 
eauty, as 


The 
heir 
the 


arge exhibit 


high 


We might specially instance his “In Pensive Mood.” Here 
il be marked 


sudy 


ul representation of female loveliness ; while his 
he scale 


an 
ten- 


James Patrick, Edinburgh is represented by three pictures that 
been previously medalled. His “The Evening of Life” is a singul 
effective treatment of the title, the old wife and the after-glow in 
sky combining to form a harmopious whole. 
and “A Stilly Hamlet Home tha 


have 
larly 
the 


“A Shepherd’s Care” 
vies with any Earthly Paradise,” 


show that masterly treatment of sheep and landscape indentified with 


Mr. Patrick’s name. 

W. Drummond Young and Sons, 
manding print in “Evening on the Mississi 
lights in the sky and on the water appear ina 

John Hepburn, Glasgow, shows some satis: 
J. Wirk, Brechan, has also a fine specimen of 

V. C. Baird, Broughty-Ferry, is particular 
work; and J. and G. A. Jack, Airdrie, have two telling pictures in 
elass of work. 

John Smith, Dundee, makes a strong bid, with much success, f 
place in genre werk, and his delineations of Dundee slum life will 
ong in the memory of those privileged to see them. 

J. W. Eadie, Airdrie, shows that his artistic abilities do not all 
to friezes and stencils. Amongst other good 
ing picture of “ Ethel.” 


ppi,” in which 


brilliant orange tint. 


this class of work. 


Edinburgh, have an attention-com- 
he high 


ying old-world interiors. 


y strong in architectural 


this 


or a 
live 


Tun 


hings he shows a charm- 


Archibald Campbell, Dundee, Treasurer of the Federation, shows 
that he 1s more than “a man of figures,” his renderings of the dreariness 
uresquely dreary. 
d, Dundee, one of the Federation’s Vice-presidents, 


of winter being pic 
C. D. Macdouga 


exhibits in “gum-bi,” as also does A. W. Hill, Lochboisdale, ; 
George L. A. Blair, Paisley. John Richie, Kilmalcolm, has a { 
picture in “ We hail thee! Eastern gems, to cheer our Winter's Gl ; 
(chrysanthemums), in which the texture of the petals is well retaj 
A. Allan, Ratho, is represented by his “auld wife” studies, as effect 
as ever. J. Peat Millar has some charming little pictures; T 
Dunlop, Motherwell, in “Old Scotchman” has a strong head of 
old man; F. W. Urquhart, Dingwall, in “The Old Fiddler” reg 
some of the veteran “fiddlers” (as opposed to “ violinists”) of b 
gone days. J. S. Lamb, London, in “ Evening Glow,” has a pieb 
of rare quality ; Alexander McDuff, Glasgow, has a dainty little pict 
in “Eyening”; J. C. Robertson, Brechin, shows a “symphom 
grey ” in “ The Storm Clearing,” daring yet effective ; J. L. Sievwri 
Newport, sends a typical picture in “ Fisherfolk”; W. 8. Cro | 
Glasgow (winner of the lantern slide competition) has some gn; 
trees strongly limned against the sky. “A Bend in the Road”; “Hy 
ing on the Clyde,” by W. G. Mclachlan, Glasgow, is a te lng 
of work—the sky is perhaps a little “loud”; “An Autumn Mornin 
by W. Mulroy, Glasgow, is an effective rendering of the morning; 
struggling through the mists. 
But space forbids further details. There are few really bad pictu 
in the whole exhibition. It is a telling refutation of the statem 
that there was not sufficient photographic ability in Scotland to hol 
satisfactory exhibition without outside assistance. 
The next exhibition is to be held in Glasgow, opening on 
February, 1905, and we are certain, now that this exhibi io 
secured a position, and a high position, for itself, that it will be 


increasing success. 


+ 


: 

THE. NEW “GRAPHIC” PREMISES. 

Avrer more than a quarter of a century’s development and ext 
sion on ity old site in the Strand and Milford Lane the “ Graph 
has been removed to new premises in Tallis Street, where all” 
departments will be under one roof. The new building is si 
close to the Victcria Embankment, and is built of szone and” 
brick. The Tallis Street frontage, of about 100 feet, is opposite 
Guildhall School of Music, and the building has, besides, fronta 
of 50 feet in John Carpenter Street and Carmelite Street, which 


on either side cf it. Each of the six floors has an area of 5 
square feet, and there is accommodation for 800 workpeople 
pair of handsome oak doors give entrance to the managerial; 
editorial departments in Tallis Street, and an oak staircase ke 


and vestibule. 
es with the off 
ne “ Graphic” 
arial departme 
he second floor 
the “ Byst 


o the first floor from the oak waiting-room 
corridor runs through this floor, and communica’ 
of the managing director, the art editors of t 
“Daily Graphic,” the artists’ rooms, the secre 
and offices, and the business departments. On t 
the rooms of the literary editor and the offices o. an 
The admirable lighting of all the rooms is very noticeable—the th 
aced construction ef the building has given special facili ies fi 
spacious and airy effect. The rooms are fitted with mahogany, 
are of a pleasantly coloured chocolate tint, which serves as 
effective background for the black-and-white drawings and clot 
plates with which they are hung. : 

Besides the principal entrance, the publishing department has 
own entrance, while the door by which the workmen are admi 
is in Carmelite Street, and leads by a fireproof staircase to 
several departments. A similar door and staircase in John Carpe 
Street is used for the delivery and despatch cf materials. — 
paper, of varying kinds and sizes, is stored on the ground # 
ready for use in the machine basement. q 

On successive floors, beginning with the basements, are the prin 
machine departments, the warehouse and publishing departm 
the engravers’ rooms, the folding and_ stitching deparineia 
composing-room, and the foundry. The composing-room, whicl 
in direct communication with the foundry on the same floor, | 


bright and airy room, lighted from above with electric glow-la 
over the type cases of each compositor. A quantity of pr 


matter, stories, articles, sketches and serials, has to be kept 
up ready for use, so that many tons of type are kept in the ® 
made for this purpose. A very large composing staff is necessita 


as the duty of fitting the illustration blocks into the pages 02 wi 
the blocks and literary matier appear together has been deleg 
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jo them. <A staff of engravers is continually employed at the 
‘Graphic” in restoring to. the printed blocks the tones and artiszi 
eeling of the original drawings. Each engraver is provided with 
he photo-mechanical block and a specially inked print which has 
yeen “pulled” from it. The special print shows him the best effecs 
hat can be produced from the block, better, that is, than the be. 
hat can be produced by the hasty printing of numerous copies. 
Thus he has a very delicate task in the calculation of the exac 
mount of additional engraving the block requires, bearing in min¢ 
he result of rapid printing by machinery from replicas of the altered 
lock. Effects in the artist’s drawing, which are lost in the block, 
nust be given just the right amount o emphasis, the whites and 
Jacks must be restored, attention has to be paid to a hundred details 
f the artistic technique which the block is apt to miss 
s itself a fine art, since the engraver has oiven to restore not only 
he technique but the artistic feeling of a drawing. The drawing 
mce processed, engraved and approved, the block passes on to the 
oundry. j 
Here casts are made from it. 


for engraving 


A thin layer of plaster of Paris 
nd water of uniform thickness is spread over a sheet of paper.. The 
japer is then placed immediately face downwards on the engraved 
opper plate. A blanket is wrapped round the plate, and it is then 
ut in a hydraulic press capable of a pressure of several tons. This 
resses the plaster cf Paris into every minutest line and scratch on 
he plate. The same process is equally available for advertisement 
ages. When the pressure has done iis work, the plaster of Paris 
gould is slowly baked in-an open oven. A cast has now to be made 
f the plaster of Paris mould. It is placed face dewnwards, and 
lightly warmed to prepare it for the ordeal to which it is to be 
ubjected. It is then placed between two iron covers, and is firmly 
astened face upwards, and a ladleful of molten stereo-metal, a 
uixture of lead and antimony, carefully heated to a certain tem- 
erature, is poured between the two iron covers, where, as it cools, 
j takes the impression of the plaster of Paris, and the cast is made. 
t is net yet, however, completed. It has to be washed in cold 
aver, its back is made perfectly level and even by machinery, a 
ircular saw planes its edges, and a third machine, known as a 
router,” smoothes away superfluous metal from its face. Great 
are has to be taken by the workmen in control of this machine 
st it should “rout” out type that should be left standing. 
inally, a small slanting bevel is cut on the plate, so that it may be 
lipped on to the machines. All machinery is run by electricity. 

The plate is now prepared for the coating of nickel, which will 
lake it sufficiently hard for the printing of a large impression. 
fter a preparatory washing with potash to remove any possible 
rease, it is given a very thin film cf copper in the copper elec rolysis 
ath; this facilitates the putting on of the nickel facing afterwards. 
hirty minutes’ immersion in the nickel bath are necess ry to give 
5a coat of the requisite thickness. From it may then be printed 
0,000 ‘impressions without its showing signs of wear. The com- 
letion of the plate after its leaving the engraver’s hands takes two 
nd a quarter hours. Other processes are, however, em ployed. 
here is the wax process of electrotyping, in which the planing 
nd general preparation are the same, but which takes four hours. 
he plate in this process is moulded in wax instead cf plaster, 
nd is coated with copper instead of nickel, remaining for two hours 


1 the copper electrolytic cell. For plain pages of type, papier 
iaché is used instead of plaster or wax. 
From the foundry the page, with its illustrations and printed 


latter, goes to the basement, where it is placed upen the machines. 
he eight new machines, which run at the rate of from 2,500 
» 4,000 impressions an hour, produce the highest class of work 
tf a greater speed than has hitherto been possible. They have 
een made in England, and are worked by elecricity. A ten horse- 
ower moter, fed from an external source of supply, is geared to 
ich machine. A machine manager can control the speed of the 
lotor by means of a regulator with which each machine is fitted. 
he row of machines extends right along the north front of he 
uildings; oppesite each are boards with the number of the machine 
nd the implements belonging to it. The electric switch-room is 
djacent io the machine-room. It is supplied by mains from the 
vo electric power companies, and thence from the switch-boards 
rovided there to the other machines throughout the various depart- 
ents. ‘On coming from the machines the printed sheets are stacked 


on trucks and sent by lift to the third floor, and wheeled to the 
warehouse department. Here they are folded and stitched by 
machines, which are alse driven electrically. ‘Ine finished copies 
are then packed in bundles and sent by a second lift to the publishing 
department. ‘lhe of this department has to be greatly 
specialised. The great number of copies sent to so widely differen+ 
destinations necessitates continual work by night and day to supply 
he various agencies, while the work of preparing extra, special, 
and Christmas numbers sometimes necessitates organisation many 
weeks beforehand, and sometimes takes the efforts of all concerned 
o produce them in as many days. 
The necessity of finding extra space for the colour printing 
department was the first step ‘towards leaving the old “ Graphic” 
premises in Milford Lane. ‘Ihe works established at Reading are 
arranged on one floor, with north lights extending from end to end. 
The machines are all in line. A private rcadway leads to the main 
building, which it enters by an arch. In the roof of this archway a 
ong girder with travelling pulleys lifts the heavy cases in which 
the finished publications are sent to the London cffice. The principal 
processes employed are the multiple-colour and the three-colour 
process. In the former and older process as many as eight cr more 
plates are used. The first plate prints the principal lines of the 
picture, and successive plates add the various colours. It is a 
long process, and the resultant colours may differ considerably from 
the criginal picture, as well as from one another. In the new 
process three colours only are used. ‘They are obtained by methods 
similar to those used in three-colour photography, in which an 
object is first photcgraphed through coloured glasses that exclude 
superfluous rays and colours, after which the negatives obtained by 
this means are superimposed. ‘Ihe greatest exactness is required 
in the superimposition of the colour plates in colour printing. If 
the plate cf any colour is a hair’s breadth ‘out of register” in the 
first or second printing, the finished picture is spoilt. 

In the Reading works, as at Tallis Street, each machine is driven 
by its individual electric motor. Electricity allows cf a subdivision 
and regulation of power which is indispensable in such delicate 
work. ‘The plates for the printing werkys are all made in the electro 
department at Tallis Street. Besides the manager of the Reading 
colour printing works, an ari sub-manager, who is responsible for 
the exact colouring required in the plates, goes between the Tallis 
Street and Reading works. The Reading works also communicate 
with the London office by telephone, and telephonic communication 
is established be:ween every room and every department. 


—____q——____ 
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Tu Adhesive Dry Mounting Company, Limited; are giving demon- 
strations of the process to which we referred in a lengthy article in 
our issue of June 26th last, at their premises, 27 and 28, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 

Screntiric Kite Flying.—At the ordinary meeting of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, held last week, at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George Street, Westminster, the President, Cap- 
tain Wilson-Barker, in the chair; a paper was vead by Mr. W. H. 
Dines on * Observaticns by Means of Kites at Crinan in the Summer 
of 1903.” The weather was exceptionally unfavourable to experi- 
ments, not only for the large amount of rain, the measurement for 
the month of August being 8.62in., but thunder storms and gales 
were more serious interfering causes than the rain. On twenty days 
out of the thirty-one the-wind attained the force of a moderate gale 
in the district. One of the kites used was 12ft. high, and had 156 
square feet of lifting power, its weight being approximately Q20Ib. 
Observations were obtained to the height of about 6,000ft. on several 
occasions, and once to the height of about 8,000ft. A self-register- 
ing thermograph was raised, and its resulting observations proved 
very satisfactory. Various layers of air were observed, strata of 
dry air alternating with strata of very damp or saturated air. here 
w as usual, a decrease of temperature with elevation, and the 
observations prove that in free air the decrease of temperature with 
height is less than where there is the interfering cause of land. The 
decrease of temperature for the height of Ben Nevis is about 5 deg. 
or 6 deg. less than is shown by the observations at Ben Nevis itself. 
The mean decrease of temperature for the first 5,000ft. was, during 
last August, 3 deg. 2! for each 1,000 ft., which is substantially the 
same as that obtained in the preceding summer, although the con- 
ditions of weather were very different. These observations are 
likely to supply data of much scientific value. 
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THE “L. AND P.” SUPPER. 
(By Onn WuHo was PREsEN?.) 


AFTER a lapse of some fifteen years the London and Provincial 
Photographic Association recommenced on the 9th February, 1899, 
its series of annual supper and social evenings. Thus the function 
held at the Association’s rooms on Thursday last was the sixth of the 
series. The aftair this year served a double purpose, for in addi- 
tion to being the annual social it gave occasion to welcome back to 
the Association, and to the photographic world, Mr. E. J. Wall, 
who presided. Mr. Wall, it will be remembered, met with a 
terrible accident over two years ago, and after much suffering has 
almost recovered from the injuries he then received. The evening 
of the supper was, as Mr. Bedding when proposing the chairman’s 
health aptly termed it, Mr. Wall’s “first night out.” The supper 
was timed for 7.30, and a few minutes afterwards, upwards of 
seventy members and friends sat down to a supper, described on 
the menu as “Julienne soup, boiled leg of mutton and caper sauce, 
roast ribs of beef, Yorkshire pudding, vegetables in season, college 
pudding, apple tart, jellies, cheese and celery.” No liquid refresh- 
ments, it will be seen, were listed, and considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced by one and all in getting even a popular “bitter,” so 
busily engaged were the three attendant Hebes in the gentle 
pastime of juggling with the plates. When their performance was 
nearly at an end, and the chairman and some others had threatened 
to drink the water out of the celery glasses a boy appeared, and 
after considerable palayer produced a bottle, then another and then 
another, and finally some glasses. It was at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings that the company settled down for a comfortable and jovial 
evening. 


After the usual loyal toasts, the “Li? and P.P.A.” was proposed 
by Mr. Wall, and Mr. A. Haddon, one of the trustees, ret ponded. 
The toast of this particular evening was in the hands of Mr. Thomas 
Bedding, who in an eloquent speech gave “The Chairman,” to which 
Mr. Wall suitably replied; saying that he hoped now to be again 
a constant visitor to the Thursday evening meetings of the L. and P. 
Mr. R. P. Drage in’his usual genial manner, submitted the toast 
of “The Officers,” to which Mr. R. J. Kindon, the popular hon. 
secretary, replied, in a’ brilliant, speech full of witticism: “No better 
man than Mr. 8. H. Fry could have been found to take the toast 
of “The Press,” to which Mr. R. C. Bayley replied. The “L. and 
P.P.A.” has always encouraged visitors, and the large number 
present were toasted by Mr. T. E. Freshwater. Mr. J. T. Ashby 
humorously replied. 


Then we had “Absent Members,” by Mr. W. D. Welford, and 
messages were read from Mr. A. L. Henderson, who is now travel- 
ling abroad, and from Mr. Furley Lewis, who was unable to be 
present on account of illness. Among those present I noticed, in 
addition to the speechmakers named above, Messrs. A. Mackie, R. 
R. Beard, T. K. Grant, H. Vivian Hyde, H. C. Rapson, J. E. 
Hodd, J. W. Hodges, R. H. Anthony, T. Thorne Baker, Wilfred 
Emery,, J. A. Sinclair. P. R. Salmon, R. Beckett, H. Snowden 
Ward, J. W. Zaehnsdorf, J. S..Teape, E. T. Wright and W. T. 
Wilkinson. , { ? 

The musical programme has always been—at least while Mr. '. 
K. Grant has had it in hand, and that is 
important item, and one not to be missed. This year was no. ex+ 
ception to the rule. Mr.: Grant himself has a fine tenor voice, and 
his two songs pleased the company immensely. My. James Camp- 
bell, of the Palace Theatre, one of the neatest and most versatile 
mimics of the time, gave some lifelike imitations of Mr. Arthur 
Roberts, Mr. Dan Leno, and other stars; Mr. George Robins 
treated the company to humorous sketches, Mr. P. Payne and Mr. 
G. A. Arnold sang comic songs; while Mr. H. Vivian Hyde, with 
his rich mellow voice, gave two suitable songs. 


several years now—an 


At eleven o’clock “Auld Lang Syne” was sung, and the com- 
pany broke up, and as I took my way from the “ Jovial Throng ” 
I fell to wondering at the meaning of the mystic words uttered 
by several of my fellow roysterers. These were: “Well!” ‘“How- 
ever!” “JT see!” “I must go now,” “I must really at last 
expedite my departure,” and so forth. Can you enlighten me, 
sir? 


Dew Books. ; 


oe 


“Kamera Kunst.” Verlag von Gustav Schmidt. Berlin, m 


We have received @ copy of this work, which purports to bea 
collection of pictures, with descriptive text, to show the efforts made 
by photographers in various countries to give individuality an 
artistic feeling to their work by new methods, Photography is 
comparatively a young art, and it is no doubt desirable that Te- 
strictions should not be placed upon the selection of the medium, 
or the way in which it should be used. But it does not follow that 
the work which may be produced under such conditions must he 
artistic because of ‘its novelty. Yet, such appears to be the basig 
upon which the claims of some modern pictures appear to rest, ‘A 
careful study of this collection will, we are convinced, lead to the 
conclusion that many are bad, and have no clzim to be classed a 
works of art, even in the photographic sense of that much-abused 
term. We might even go further, and pronounce some of them 
mere studies, suggestive of human deformity. On the other hand, 
there are a certain number of pictures which compel admiration for 
the skill of the photographer. The book, in a measure, represents 
the tendency of so-called modern photography, a movement which 
should be regarded with toleration in the hope that some good may 


eventually come from it. ; 
Patent Dews. | 


The following applications for patents were made between Febru 
8th and February 13th, 1904 :— 


Automatic Machine.—No. 3,093. “An improved automatic photo 
graphic machine.” (Ernest Hopkinson, United States.) Complete 
specification. Henry Conrad Heide. a 


Processes and Emulsions.—No. 3,107. “ Improvements in and relating 


to photographic processes and emulsions.” | Andrew Wybraint 
Penrose. i 


Hand‘ ~Camera.—No. 3,162. “An improved photographic hand 
camera.” Harry Binfield Parish. 


Shutter.—No. 3,272. 
Frederick Giles. 


Printing Apparatus.—No. 3,382. “Improvements in photographi 
printing apparatus.” Herbert Richard Watts: a 


Printing Frames.—No. 3,648. “ Improvements in photographie prin 
ing frames and:hinges to be used on the same.” Complete specifi: 


cation. Henry James Spratt, Alfred Sidney Spratt, and Geor 
Albert, Spratt. 


Printing Frames.—No. 3,687. “Improvements in or relating to photo: 
graphic printing frames.” (Frank A. Brownell, United States) 
Kodak, Limited. 


* 
p- 


“An improved photographie shutter.” Walter 


Enlarging Cameras.—No. 3,695. “ Improvements in or relating to 
photographic enlarging cameras.” (Frank A, Brownell, Unite 
States.) Kodak, Limited. “a 


<> 


Tue Metric System.—The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce ta 
forwarded to Lord Avebury, for presentation to the House of Lords, 
a memorial on the subject of the metric system of weights all 
measures. ‘The memorial recites the steps which have been tak 
in vecent years to have the system adopted in this country by Cham 
bers of Commerce and other kindred Associations, and points ou 
that in most of the countries of Europe and South America the 
metric system obtains. The memorial prays that the House of 


will do their utmost to pass the Bill providing for the compulso 

adoption of the system within a reasonable time, as recommende 
by the Select Committee of the House of Commons which reported 
on the subject in 1895. 
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sp lk ; | In addition to: the prints, some transparencies which are also ex- 
Exhibitions. | hibited are worthy of notice. The base consists of a translucent 
= <> niyo | paper, and the sensitising material is the same as that used for 
,ONGTON AND DISTRICT PHOTOGRAPHIC, SOCIETY. | Luna paper, the treatment, being the same. The results shown are 
He following were the awards at this exhibition :— | indistinguishable from transparencies made on glass plates, as far 
OPEN. CLASSES. as grain is concerned, but they have the advantage of the range cf 

Portraiture.—Gold medal for champion picture of the exhibition, | colours natural to the process under the action of the toning bath. 
rthur Marshall, Nottingham, for, “My Little Dutch” (carbon); 
onze medal, F. J. Mortimer (Portsmouth), portrait study; extra 


KODAK EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF JAPAN. 


‘onze medal, F. A. Swaine (Southsea), “Morning Service.” TAKING advantage of the’ interest the outbreak of war ‘n the Far 
Landscape, Seascape, etc.—Silver medal,.F, J. Mortimer, marine | Fast has stimulated in Japan, and the Japanese, the Kodak Company 
udy, “In the Height of the Storm”; bronze medal, W. Clayden has organised an exhibition of photographs illustrative of the scenery 
lymouth), “A Misty Morn”; extra bronze medal, J. B. Johnston | of Japan and the’ manners and customs of its inhabitants. The 
idinburgh), “ Homewards.” exhibition is at the Kodak Gallery, 40, Strand, W.C., and will remain 
Architecture, Flowers, etc.—Silver medal, P. Ww. Crane (Heanor), open, free, for some, time. The pictures are all enlargements upon 
Crypt de l’Aquilon”; bronze medal, 8. G. Kimber (Southampton), bromide paper, and have been produced at the Kodak factory at 
The Monks’ Entrance.” Harrow. ‘The original negatives, with but few exceptions, were 
Lantern Slides.—Silver medal, F. G.. Tryhorn (London); bronze upon rollable film,-and-have been taken in a Kodak. 
edal, Geo. A. Booth (Preston). The pictures, which number a few short of 150, do not consti- 
OPEN LOCAL CLASS. ute a series made upon a settled plan to illustrate the subject, but 
Any Subject.—Silver medal, Thomas Warham (Audley), “Eyening they are hardly less interesting on that account. The intelligent 
ithe Mawddach”; bronze medal, W. H. Foxall (Tunstall), “ When raveller who uses a hand camera to make records of his travels, 
yening’s Twilight Gathers Round.” naturally chooses the most typical scenery of the lands he visits, 
MEMBERS! CLASSES. he most famous monuments, and the incidents of life which “east 
Portraiture.—Silver medal, W. H. Poxall, study of an old man’s | accord with his ordinary experience, to commemorate, and although 
ad ; bronze medal, withheld. perhaps the joint efforts of even a number of casual visitors may 
Landscape, Seascape, etc.—Silver medal, Rey. C. F. L. Barnwell ail to give an insight into the inmer life of a. people, the general 
tramshall Vicarage), “In the Country of’ Adam. Bede”; bronze aspect, as it, strikes a visitor, of a country and its inhabitants is 
edal, T. W. Hawksworth (Leek), “Where the Tide Turns.” almost as well presented in a scratch collection of photographs ‘by 
Architecture, Flowers, etc.—Silver medal, W. H. Foxall, still life many people as it would be in a series more elaborately projected. 
‘oup; bronze medal, Rev. C. F. L. Barnwell, “ Bath Abbey.” At any rate, the collection, of photographs now on view greatly 
Enlargements.—Silver medal, W. H. Foxall, “A Woodland Path” ; helps lone towarealisermhat va marvellous upheaval the adoption of 
onze medal, S. Jackson (Longton), “Old Irish Cottage.” Western ideas by the Japanese nation is accomplishing, and it is 
Instantaneous.—Silver medal, Rev. C; F.,L. Barnwell, “The Fish- well worth a visit, if only to acquire some of the local colour of the 
g Fleet”; bronze medal, W. H. Foxall, “Under Parental Care.” | eyents which, are now agitating the civilised world. 
Picture Postcards.—Bronze medal, Thos. Hartley (Basford), “ Nor- The object of the exhibition is, of course, primarily to advertise 
eck Sands, Blackpool.” the excellence of the Kodak Company’s manufactures, and this it 
Stereoscopic.—Bronze medal, S. Jackson, “Winter Sunshine.” very successfully does in demonstrating that Kodak film negatives 
Beginners’ Class—Any Subject.—Bronze medal, A. E. Cox, bromide made in the ordinary way .will enlarge many diameters without en 
largement: of a waterfall. appreciable loss in any way of their original quality. It is really 
Lantern Slides.—Silver medal, W. Bates (Longton); bronze medal, an, excellent exhibition of photographic work, and, in these days 
, Ashworth (Fenton). : of aggressive advertising, we cannot help feeling grateful to the 
Kodak Company. for having adopted a method of furthering their 
EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS ON. LUNA FAPER. own interests, which is not only inoffensive, but of benefit to those 
mrrTLe exhibition is now being held at the Regent Gallery, 99, | who-come within its influence. 
egent Street, W., of photographs printed: on Luna paper. he Most of the pictures were taken by Mrs. Lazenby Liberty, Miss 


tticular feature of the paper is that, unlike ordinary papers in Davidson, Messrs. G. Ralph Cox, F. F. Paget, and Adam Sykes, 
hich the sensitising compound is in the form of an emulsion, the | but there are also some very fine portraits—members of the Japanese 
nsitising material is incorporated in the substance of the’ paper, Legation, etc.—by Messrs W. and D. Downey. 

id‘is not’ merely upon the surface: The advantages claimed from gob UE Sx 
e adoption of this method, which! is equally applicable to textile FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
brics as a base, is that the image is of a depth and richness which 
practically unattainable when it is merely a surface image, that 
ere is no tendency to curling during manipulation or’ in the finished 
‘int; that cracks, blisters, or reticulation are impossible; and 
ata great range of tones are attainable with the same toning 
th. The paper may be printed on either side with practically 
®' same result. In practice, the paper is printed in the usual 
ay, or it may be partly printed developed. After printing, it 
washed until.the washing water is: free from milkiness, and toned 
a chloroplatinite bath. The toning is exceedingly rapid, less than 
fo minutes. being required for black tones. An acid fixing bath 
employed, and the subsequent washing is performed in the usual 


February 27 to March 5.—Birmingham Photographic Society. Par- 
ticulars of L. Lloyd Hollies, Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

February 29 to March 3.—Cripplegate Photcgraphic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, George H. Depledge, 17,--Hazeldene Road, Goodmayes, 
Chadwell, Essex. 

March 5.—South London Photographic.Society. W. Calder Marshall, 
F.C.A., 41, Glenton Road, Lee, S.E. 

March 5-12 —Brechin Photographic Association. Hon. Secretary, 
J. Kirk, 1, Infirmary Street, Brechin. 

March 8-9.—G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution (photographic section). 
Hon. secretary, A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone. 


vy. Alternately, many of the ordinary gold-baths may be used. March 9-12-—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Arthur 
The exhibition is held in a very pleasant little gallery, and is Black, 9, Bowers Avenue, Nottingham. 
en, free, to the public. Amongst the examples shown are several March 15-17.—Brentford Photographic Society. 

more’ than average interest, which show that the advantages March 15-19.—Arts and Crafts Exhibition (Shrewsbury). 
uimed for the paper, or, at any rate, some of them, are not un- March 22 to April 5.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Associati. n. 
unded. Particularly noticeable were those pictures in which silk | Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead: G'asgow. 
id other textile fabrics formed the base. It is evident’ that pleasant March 25 to April 9.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Hon. 


nes are attainable at whatever stage the print is removed from Exhibition Secretary, Chas. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., 25, South John 
e toning bath, and the colours vary from a pronounced red to’a | Street, Liverpool. 

ry good black. A series of prints from the same negative illustrate April 6-13.—Croydon Camera Club Hon. Exhibition Secretary, 
is point very well. ' ©. U. King, Hurst Bank, Selsdon Road, Sanderstead. 
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Meetings of Societies. 


fee Pies 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Feb. Name of Society. Subject. 


{ Advertisements. Illustrated. Mr. 


Aberdeen Photographic Assoc... \_ W. F. Webster. 

Watford Photographic Union| Open Night. 

GJasgow Southern Photo, Assoc.| Social Evening. 

( The Three Colour Process. Mr. 

\ Bartlett. 

f Chess Match, “D” League, Russell- 

| street 2nd, home. , a mew 
eae era “ Carbon Printing by Single and Double 

Ilford and District Photo. Soe. { yee ; Me ay S, Whitelaw. 

| | Seascape Photography. Ulustrated. Mr. 
F. J. Mortimer. 

Architectural Work. 


West London Photo. Society.. oO. M. 


Ashton-under-Lyne Photo. Soc. 


Southampten Camera Club..... 


South London Photo. Society 

{ Platinotype Printing. Mr. WB, T. 

\.. Holding. 

-| Closing date for Entries for Exhibition. 
{ Natural History Photography. | Mr. 

\_ G. T. Harris. 


Royal Photographic Society 
Glasgow Southern Photo. 
Rotherham Photo. Society ..... 


Nottingham Camera Club . Soci Photography Prize Slides. 
: “4 eatA ae { Natural Colour Photography.  Illus- 
Southport Photo. Society ........” trated. Mr. D. H. Beusou. 

{Hand Camera Photography.  lus- 


Bath Y.M.C.A. Camera Club. ... { wated. Mr. B. Wallis. 


{ Orthochromatie Photo. 
\ Henderson, M.A., B. 
Competition. Member: 
Members’ Lantern Night. 
Open Night. 
Lantern Night. 
Lenses. Mr. Wilkinson. 
.| Photographie News Prize Slides. 
| ¢-Portrait Painting. Illustrated. Mr. 
\ Thos. Rennie. 


raphy. My, P. 


Dundee & E. of Scotland P.A... 


Watford Camera Club ,... 
Liverpool Amateur Photo. As 
london & Proy. Photo. Asso, 
Richmond Camera Club 
Gainsboro’ Camera Club 
Hull Photographic Society, 


G a ‘gow Southern Photo. 


CAMERA’ CLUB. 

Puorocrapny has been for a long time so intimately as-ociated with 
astronomy that Mr. Mavnder’s lecture last week on the “Canals of 
Mars” aroused much interest among the members of the club, and 
drew a large audience. Captain Hills oceupied the chair and intro- 
duced the lecturer. Mr. Maunder acknowledged that there was no 
other club or society before which he would have greater pleasure in 
appearing as a lecturer, for the debt cf asironomy to photography 
was beyond all calculation. It had multiplied by ten the effectiveness 
of the astronomer’s instruments, and have divided by ten his difficul- 
ties. He was sorry, therefore, that the subject of his address would 
not be more photographic in character. He was to speak to them of 
the planet Mars, and planetary photography, for reasons which he 
would refer to later on, had made little headway. Mars is invested 
with greater interest for us than any of the other wanderers in space. 
Of course, we had our far more conspicuous satellite, but the moon 
was ever the same. Jupiter, the giant planet, showed abundance of 
change. Saturn was more beautiful, but it was too far off for any 
details to be observed. . Venus was brighter than Mars, but its cloudy 
envelope veiled any details which might otherwise be apparent. Mars 
was usually clear, and for the past two centuries its distinct markings 
had been mapped by several careful observers, and it was note- 
worthy that several of the features depicted in the earliest charts were 
recognisable in the most modern ones. In looking through a te escope 
at Mars we see a very small object in the middle of a wide field, and 
to give some idea to those who are not astronomers as to what Mars 
looks like, he would say, that it appears, in a telescope of high power, 
very much like the moon as seen through a child’s spy-glass, having 
a magnification of two or three diameters. The orbit of Mars when 
compared with that of the earth is eccentric, and therefore the planet 
is much nearer to us at certain times. In 1877 it was at its nearest 
possible point to the orbit of the earth, and many astronomers took 
this opportunity of studying the planet and making drawings of it. 
And among these might be specially mentioned Nathaniel Green, 
whose drawings of Mars were certainly the best ever made. Com- 
paring these drawings with the older ones by Beer and Madler it was 
quite evident that the chief markings on the surface of Mars were of 
a permanent character. 

The year 1877 was. also noteworthy with regard to observations of 
Mars, because in that year Schiaparelli announced the discovery on 
the planet of a great number of channels (canals). ‘This was a some- 
what unfortunate tern: to apply to these markings, because a canal is 
an artificial construction, which carries with it the idea of human 
handiwork, and thus the inference drawn was that Mars was an in- 
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= 
nabited globe like our own. This discovery excited the ae 
interest, and many observers looked for, and found, the canals | 
The next pfominent observer of Mars was the American astronomer 
Mr. Lowell, who built: for himself an observatory at Arizona, anc 
devoted himself to planetary research. He drew many detailed chart; 
of Mars and found there many more canals than his Italian predecesge 
had done. In fact, on the chart which he drew, these canals app 
as a most complicated network, and the system covers, not only vw] 
is regarded as the land portions of the planet, but the lighter “ seq) 
portions as well. So complex is the system as described on this char 
shat it is difficult to recognise many of the old permanent feature 
of the planet. Mr. Lowell confessed that the appearances seem 
to him to be unnatural, and thought that the canaly were perhay 
the work of intelligent beings, due in the first place to the melti 
of the snows at the polar regions of the planet, and subsequenth 
levoted to purposes of irrigation. He corroborated Schiaparellif 
observations that the markings changed with the seasons. 
The year 1877 is also remarkable for the discovery of the satelli 
of Mars—Phobos and Decimos, as they were subsequently nam 
They give little light to the planet, and they are so small that 
can exert very little tidal influence, so they may be regarded as usel 
to Mars. But they have helped our astronomers to determine th 
mass of the planet. And they have been able to estimate the atmo 
spheric ‘pressure, and the amount of heat which Mars receives fro 
the sun, only about half as much as this earth gets. This would rendey 
the presence of life as we know it almost impossible, hence it came to 
be thought that Mr. Lowell was wrong in his canal theory. 
It might be asked, “ Why not settle the point once for all by means 
of photography?” But the camera cannot help us here. The planet 
is always revolving on its axis for one thing, and for another its p 
vailing colours are orange and deep yelloy. Moreover, the daul 
markings are bluish grey, and when an object with such colouring is 
presented to the lens the photographer is powerless, unless he adop 
such expedients as are out of the question when dealing with such 
a distant and moving body as Mars. And it must be remembered 


example, with the moon. It could easily be put into one of the’ smaller 
unar craters. 

When Mr. Lowell subsequently stated that he had also found 
network of canals on Venus, it began to be suspected that the Martia 
canals were possibly due to the personal equation, and that Mr 
Lowell’s observations were the result of an optical illusion.. Th 
ecturer had made a number of experiments, and he had come to 
conclusion that when a surface was covered with dots or any irregul 
markings, and was viewed from a certain distance, there was 
endency in the observer to link those markings together into straight 
lines. He then hit upon the expedient of making a drawing of Mar 
in which the canals were replaced by such irregular markings, a 
he placed that drawing before a number of boys, wha were seate 
at different ‘distances from it, and they were directed to make as 
ruthful a copy of it:as hey could. They all drew in the canals, 
although canals were non-existent in the o ginal. It was amusing, 
said the lecturer; to hear the boy's remarks as they afterwards crowded 
round the drawing. “Why there are no lines,” said they, and evt 
dently thought they had : 


Along and animated discussion followed this most interesting 
lecture, in which Mr. Porter took up the cudgels on behalf of Mr 
Lowell. He; too, had experimented with his own pupils in much the 
Same way as Mr. Maunder had done with 1 lass of bays, but th 
results were not similar. The proceedings clored at an unusually latel 
hour, with the customary compliments. 


SOUTHSEA PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCI 4 
Fesrvsry 17ru.—Reports from the treasurer (Mz. F. 8. Hoyte) am 
assistant hon, secretary (Mr. F. J. Lawton), gave evidence of th 
sound financial condition of the Society, and ‘its efforts on behalf 
of its members’ interest. The following executive was elected :— 
President, Mr. H.+'T. Lilley, M.A.; vice-presidents, Mr. Fisher, 
A.S.A., Mr. L. G: Bonham Carter, and Mr. H. J. Hissett; hom 
treasurer, Mr. F. S. Hoyte; hon, secretary, Mr. F. J. Lawton, 20, 
Clarence Square, Gosport; assistant hon. secretary, Mr. Gilbert: 
Wood, A.R.IB.A.; hon. lanternist, Mr. E. H. Purvis; council, Dre 
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lips, Messrs. S. O. Black, W. M. Cliffe, A. B. Casey, G. Slan- 
,and A. A. Lawton. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 

RUARY 177H.—Following two prior demonstrations, illustrating 
to make transparencies, and enlarged paper negatives, Mr. Lionel 
gh proceeded to show how the latter printed in carbon, and 
ugh he disavowed any intention of giving a demonstration as 
, still the complete way in which he dealt with his subject 
ved itsclf into a capital exposition of this beautiful pigment 
OSS. 

wing the evening he also brought forward a new procedure 
introduced by the Autotype Company, patented by them, and 
hitherto made known. In the ordinary way, the tissue is either 
ht in a sensitive condition, or sensitised by the user, and dried. 
, then, as a distinct operation brought into contact under water 
one of the many varieties of single transfer paper, or temporary 
ort, as the case may be. ‘he novelty under notice apparently 
ies only to tissues in an insensitive condition, and consists of 
ducing a piece of thin unprepared paper into the sensitising 
simultaneously with the tissue, both are removed together, 
zed into covtact, and allowed to dry. ‘The adhering paper is 
made translucent by means of parafiin oil, and the tissue placed 
id a negative in the ordinary manner, the thin paper intervening. 
r exposure, the print is developed in the usual way, but it was 
able to support it on a piece of wood, which might be allowed 
oat in the developing tank. ‘he increase of exposure, owing 
le interposition of the paper, it was stated, is of a negligable 
tity, and if a suitable paper is chosen the grain should not be 
isive. Mr. Kough also said, that the “béte noir” of carbon 
ers, namely, “ blisters,” had never made their appearance, and, 
, these more frequently occurred when 


cing. of blisters in genera 
thick single transfer papers than with the thin ones. 

€ new method appears to have distinct advantages over the 
od recently suggested of printing through the paper backing 
le tissue. The worker has obviously a choice of papers, and 
Semi-transparent one is selected, a variety of pleasing effects 
t be secured by laying the print down on tinted or coloured 
s. It would also be easy to intensify or subdue portions of a 
re by Jocally. tinting or toning down the paper behind. Whether 
mld be advisable to lay down a paper saturated with paraftin 
La negative which has been retouched is perhaps open to doubt, 
is might mean removal of the medium and the retouching with 
ut the application of the paraffin would appear to be chiefly 
tter affecting speed of printing, and not an essential. It was 
stated that. any thin paper might be used, but not all papers 
uccessfully withstand soaking in water at 110 degrees Fahr. 
yubt the Autctype Company will supply a suitable paper. 

» process being patented, it is not open to anyone to practise it, 
b was understood that the Company would raise no objection 
being worked in conjunction with the Autotype tissues. At 
onclusion of Mr. Kough’s demonstration, Mr. G. Noaks made 
capital contact bromide prints from the same negatives, the 
“used being Messrs. Wellington and Ward’s. The chairman, 
1. A. Salt, in proposing a vote of thanks to Messrs. Kough and 
s, acknowledged the club’s indebtedness to Mr. Sawyer for 
3 them an early opportunity of inspecting an interesting modi- 
n of the Autotype or carbon process. 

following letter appeared in last week’s issues of the “ Croydor. 
tiser,” and “ Croydon Guardian ” :— 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 

—May I be permitted to make known in your valued journal 
the methods and attitude of a section of the members have 
sd me to resign the Presidency of the Croydon Camera Club? 
ould aiso like to thank a host of friends who, during the past 
en years, by their loyal, cordial, and energetic co-operatich 
encouraged me to do my best for the club. To them is due 
markable prosperity to which the club has attained. They 
So to speak, toiled at the oars, set the sails, and worked the 
hrough many a storm, while I have done little more than steer 
se of rocks and quicksands.—Faithfully yours, 

Hrcror Maciran. 
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CATFORD AND FOREST HILL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
A Lecrure entitled “Some Notes on (Gothic Architecture,” was 
recently delivered by Mr. J. Borthwick Panting, F.R.P.S., at the 
Society's headquarters. Briefly referring to the earliest types of 
architecture known, Mr. Panting passed through the various periods 
to the late Gothic. The lecturer dwelt on the necessity for a 
photographer to specialise if he wished to excel in any particuler 
branch of photography, and emphasised the fact that some of the 
most beautiful examples of architecture were to be found in 
Northamptonshire. The lecture was profusely illustrated by photo- 
graphs, from Mr. Panting’s camera, taken in different parts of the 
country. A fine series of windows brought one of the most successful 
lantern evenings to a close, 


BLAIRGOWRIE AND DISTRICT 

ASSOCIATION. 
Tue annual general meeting was held in the Photographic Rooms,. 
Blairgowrie, Mr. John B. Maclachlan presiding. The secretary 
reported the results of last month’s competitions. Best four prints, for 
special meda!—1, James Donaldson; 2, Lake Falconer jun.; 3, D. G. 
Monair. Mr. Donaldson having won the medal twice it becomes his 
own property. Best lantern slide, illustrating a quotation from Burns 
—1, 2, and 3, Luke Falconer, jun. ‘The results of the session’s com- 
petitions were: —Class “A,” the “ Macgregor” champion medal: Luke: 
Palconer, jun., 14 points; 2, D. G. Monair, 11 points. Class 
“B” (Mr. J. D. Petrie’s prize): George S. Grant ; 2, James Richard- 
son. ‘Two new members were admitted. Messrs. D. G. Monair and 
W. D. M. Falconer, delegates to the Scottish Photographic Federa- 
tion, reported as to the annual general meeting of the Federation at 
Perth. 

The Secretary’s report showed a slight decrease in membership, and 
the Treasurer’# a substantial credit balance. Both reports were 
adopted. Office-bearers for the season were elected as follows:— 
President, A. Geekie; Vice-Presidents, D. G. Monair and W. D. M. 
Falconer; Secretary, Luke Falconer, jun., James Street Cottage, 
Blairgowrie; Treasurer, John Cameron; Auditors, James Donaldson 
and D. 8. Maclennan; Hon. Lanternist, H. S. Fyffe ; Executive, J. D. 
Petrie, John B. Maclachlan, James Donaldson, James Richardson, and 
H. D. Ross. Mr. James Patrick, S.P.F. judge, was reappointed 
judge of the monthly competitions. After discussion it was agreed to 
promote an international exhibition at Blairgowrie early next year, 
and it was remitted to the Executive to make arrangements for the 
same. A draft syllabus for the session was sulmitted, and, with slight 
alterations, approved. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ULSTER AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Frprvuary 8th.—At the monthly meeting, Mr. Brown, F.R.S., gave 
a lecturette on “ Halation.” The President, Mr. David Elliott, B.A., 
was in the chair, and there was a large attendance of members and 
friends. 

Mr. Brown suggested first that in carrying out any process in 
the arts it was desirable not only to know how to do it, but also 
how it was done—i.e., to understand the scientific theories under- 
lying the art. This knowledge gave an intelligent interest even to: 
so simple a matter as that described by the title of his paper. Halation 
was, as all photographers knew, a sort of local fogging or “halo,” 
which appeared round the high lights in a picture, causing indistinct. 
contrasts, sometimes even blotting out details, such as in branches 
of trees against the sky, or the mullions of windows when interiors 
were being photographed. That the effect could be avoided was 
illustrated by a number of very beautiful prints from negatives by 
Mr. R.: Welch, under what might be called very trying circum- 
stances—photographically speaking. Mr. Welch was here, as always, 
the amateur photographer's friend, and the help kindly given to 
the members of that association in its embryonic days was always. 
gratefully remembered. The lecturer then explained that halation 
was due to stray rays of light that had passed through the film 
when a plate was being exposed, and, after passing through the 
glass, were reflected to the back, or underside of the film. If 
such rays entered the glass at an angle other than 90 degrees they 
were reflected to one side or other of their point of entry, and thus 
caused the film to blacken on development in a wrong place. That 
much reflection took place was illustrated by an observation of the 
two images of a candle flame seen in its reflection from a plain glass 
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plate, or if fine images that appeared (if the glass were silvered 
on the back) 23 in looking-glasses. In order to prevent halation it 
was only necessary to prevent the-stray rays referred to from reach- 
ing the film, and this might be accomplished in two ways. One 
was to us@ a very thick coating on-the plate, so thick that very 
little light could pass through it to enter the-glass. This, however, 


involved a costly coating, and was not so efficient as the alternate 
method, even with a coating of the usual thickness through which 


Inconvenient light in 
photographic apparatus was usually got rid of by absorbing it by 
a blackened surface, a black or red pigment. As such pigment could 
not be put into the glass plate itself without obvious objections, it 
became necessary to induce the objectionable light to come out of 
the glass, to come out and be killed as it were, instead of being 
reflected back to the film. It was pointed out that when light passes 
from one transparent medium (in this case, glass) into another (in 
this case, air), part of the light was reflected without change if the 
dividing surface was polished, and that the amount of light so reflected 
depended on the indices of refraction of the two media. If these were 
equal no reflection occurred. It was therefore only necessary to 
replace the air in contact with the glass by some substance having 
the same refractive power as glass. Canada balsam, for imstance, 
had nearly this characteristic, and, if spread on the back of a glass 
plate no reflection occurred there, but all the light emerged from 


light easily passed to the glass under it. 


the glass into the balsam. The light had thus been induced to come | 


out of the glass, and 


having got it out it could very easily be | 


absorbed and got rid of by mixing with the balsam any dark pig- | 


ment. This mixture o 
In its construction it was to be noted that the chief matter for con- 


balsam and pigment was, in fact, a backing. | 


sideration was the nature of the medium employed to mix the paint. | 


The colour of the pigment was of little consequence so long as it 
was. non-actinic. 
quite novel was shown. A little flat cell or box had been prepared, 
one side of which was formed of a polished slab of glass, the opposite 
side. of, blackened metal. The double images of an illuminated 
narrow slit, as reflected from the front and back surfaces of the 
glass slab, were shown on the screen. The medium in contact with 


glass surfaces being air, considerable reflection took place, and the | 
On filling the cell | 


images were approximately equal in brightness. 


To illustrate this an experiment believed to be | 


with a mixture of Canada balsam and turpentine, thus removing , 


the air and substituting a substance with nearly the same refractive 
power as glass, little or no light was reflected at the back of the 
glass, but all passed out into the balsam and on to the blackened 
metal side of the cell, where it was absorbed. The second image 
therefore practically disappears. It was, however, sometimes de- 


sirable or interesting to compare the qualifies of certain backings ; 


whose constituents were unknown. This was easily accomplished in 
a manner also devised by the lecturer. The backings to be compared 
were painted in strips across one side of a glass prism. The prism 
was then held horizontally with the backed side down, when. the 
internal reflection of a candle flame or of daylight from this backed 
side could be readily seen. Where the glass was backed the amount 
of reflection was small or nil, and the quality of the backing was 
easily judged by the relative brightness of the image reflected at its 
surface. In this way it was seen that there was not a very impor- 
tant difference between the nearly perfect backing of balsam and 
lampblack and the penny India ink so long successfully used and 
often. recommended by Mr. Welch. ‘The very fine slides used. in 
illustrating Mr. Brown’s lecture on the various points were kindly 
lent by Mr. Welch. Mr. C. Mitford Martin, hon. lanternist, care- 
fully worked the lantern. The members present learned many tips 
which should prove useful in the coming season, and Mr. Brown re- 
ceived hearty thanks from all. Samples of “halogene” for backing 
plates were shown. There is little mess with this excellent medium, 
and it dries quickly. Afterwards members tried the new “ daylight 
developing ” medium, “ coxin.” i 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Thomas N. Murray) announced that the 
Lord Mayor (Sir Otto Jaffe, J.P), who is a member of this society, 
had kindly promised a gold medal for competition amongst members, 
which notice was received with applause. By the courtesy of Mr. 
Hall, managing director of Messrs. Wellington and Ward, sample 
negatives were. sent for the use of members to judge what class of a 
negative ‘should «be aimed for, for enlarging purposes on bromide 


papers. 
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BURTON AND Y.M.C.A. PHOTOGRAPHIC socmmTy 
On February 15 ’a lecture, entitled “The Eye Compared with 
Camera,” was delivered before the members of this Society by 
A. W. Butterfield, who said that one could not help but notice 
remarkable similarity in many respects of the eye and the cam 
the eye being really a camera and nothing more, though certaill 
a most beautiful type. As cameras in themselves are merely acces 
apparatus for the production of impressions on a plate or film, so 
with the eye, and in a similar way to which these impressions 
received on the plate atthe back of the camera, so are impress 
received on the plate at the retina at the back of the eye, and 
by a marvellous piece of apparatus, conveyed to the brain, whi 
really the organ that gives the power of sight. Though a person 
have.a perfect eye, yet he might be unable to see, as blindness 
not always due to a defect in the eye itself, the cutting ofthe 9 
nerve, or injury to the seat of vision in the brain, for instance, ren 
ing the eye useless. In taking the component parts of the camera 
the eye it would be found that the latter was far superior to the fi 
camera invented, and though, like the camera, it was fairly sim 
yet when examined under a microscope would be found to be ai 
intricate and marvellous mechanism. By means of a series of diagr 
thrown on the screen it was shown that the eye and camera have' 
their cap, less, diaphragm, dark chamber, and plate, with their) 
ports; though in the case of the eye the dark chamber is not f 
with air but contains a peculiar kind of vitreous substance, 
takes its place. The plate or retina of the eye, however, being cu 
instead of flat, as is the case with the camera plate, possesse 
ehormous advantage over the latter, as rays of light from distan 
near wbjects can be focussed more accurately than on a flat sum 
as on account of the convex nature of the photographic lens it 
impossible to bring all rays to a focus on the same plane, though 
all practical purposes sufficient accuracy may be attainable. 1 
a minute examination of the structure of the eye, and more espeti 
the retina, the lecturer went on to explain the adjustment for 
cr short distances, pointing out the necessity of altering the dis 
of the lens and plate m the camera, and showing how the eye, tho 
fixed, accommodates itself to various distances by altering the 
vexity of the lens. he different range of vision was next tou 
upon, and it was also demonstrated how the defect known as spht 
aberration could be obviated to some extent by “stopping doy 
the process-in both the eye and the camera being almost ident 
A few remarks were afterwards made on the subject of binocularvi 
and it was much to be regretted that time would not permit of1 
than a glance at colour vision, which had to be dismissed by me 
touching on the fringe of one of the most interesting sections of 
lecture, which had been made more’ intelligible by the use 
excellent set. of microscopie slides and diagrams. 4 
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. Roya, Photographic Society —The third of the series of pratt 
demonstrations will be given at 66, Russell Square, on Tuest 
March Ist, 1904, at 8 p.m., by Mr. E. T. Holding, the subject D 
“Platinotype Printing.” Synopsis: The negative—the varieti 
paper-printing-deyeloping (a) cold bath; (b) hot bath—modifiea 
in development for (a) under printing; (b) over printing-toning: 
G. Lamley will occupy the chair. a 

In connection with the St. Louis Exhibition, which opens om! 
lst, Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P:, who has forwarded to America 
large-sized portraits, for the display of which a separate room 
been specially prepared, has written an elaborate catalogue dese i 
the series which he has selected to illustrate the educational ¥ 
of his collection, the object of which is to preserve a pictorial re 
of current British life and history. The principal subjects 7 


are the May Day Festival at Knutsford, the Corby Pole Fai 

Welsh Eisteddfod, Tynwald Day in the Isle of Man, the | 
Arraye at Lichfield, the Stratford-en-Avon Mop, the Hock-Ii 
Hungerford, the distribution of the Maids’ Charity at Biddenden, 
Baal Fires of Northumberland, the Horn Dance at Abbots Brom 
the collection of Wroth Money at Knightlow Hill in Warwicks 
Garlands’ Day at Abbotsbury, the Tissington Well-dressings 
yarious incidents and scenes of historical interest in connection 


places in London, such as the Tower, the Houses of Parliament, ” 
' minster Abbey, and the old Christ’s Hospital. 
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are asked to state that the Debentures issued by Speaight, 
d, the child photographers, in connection with the building 
ir new Bond Street Studios, which were offered privately to 
lients, have been over-subscribed. 
TENSON v. Le CovrEur.—In the Chancery Division of the High 
of Justice on Friday, the 19th, before Mr. Justice Byrne, Mr. 
Parker said he had a motion against Mr. Le Couteur, who was 
d in the photographic business, and he asked by the notice 
jon for three injunctions. On the present occasion he only 
for one injunction. The plaintiff formerly carried on business 
he Photographic Association,” which he sold to a company. 
the conditions of sale was that he should not carry on any 
business on his own account within five years of his ceasing 
ye the company as managing director. Mr. Druce, who ap- 
for the defendant, said he was willing to give an undertaking 
terms of the third part of the notice of motion, which was 
ows: “And also for an injunction to restrain the defendant, 
n John Le Couteur, his partners, servants, and agents, until 
nt in the said action or further order, from applying to any 
who was a customer of the plaintiff’s said business before 
, April, 1899, the date as from which the same was sold by 
rendant, Wm. John Le Couteur to the Photographic Associa- 
uimited, the predecessors in title of the plaintiff, privately, 
er, or personally, or by a traveller, asking such person to 
ith the detendant, Wm. John Le Couteur or not to deal with 
intif.” Mr. Parker said that the defendant ceased to become 
ng director, but he continued to serve as manager under a 
agreement. There were certain ambiguous terms in the 
agreement, and the question might arise as to whether the 
superseded the first, and, if so, could the plaintiffs get an 
ion. What was proposed to be done was that the matter 
be set down, so that there might be a speedy trial. Mr. Druce 
for a fortnight in order to make preparations. Mr. Parker 
t ten days would be sufficient. Mr. Justice Byrne, however, 
would split the difference, and allow the parties twelve days. 
imusing Case.—At the Clerkenwell County Court, on February 
Thomas Gardner, tailor, 267, Liverpool Road, sued Percy 
, Barnsbury Artistic Studio, Barnsbury Street, N., to recover 
in respect of alleged damage done to photographic negatives 
mts. Mr. Lewis, solicitor, appeared for defendant. Plaintiff 
iat some time last summer, or the summer vefore, he was 
ite sure, he took a photograph of a wedding group and 
ed defendant with the negative to execute a number of 
faphs. When they came home, after considerable delay, he 
hey were all spoilt. The Judge: In what way?—Plaintiff: 
was a spot on each one as though he had been tampering 
he negative. The Judge (examining the photographs) said 
t looked like a stray sunbeam. (Laughter.) Plaintiff added 
had an order for two dozen photographs, but owing to bad 
3 he lost every order. Defendant said plaintiff asked him to 
y the negative, which he did, and agreed to print them 
per dozen. He did eight of each negative within a week, and 
E expressed his great satisfaction with them. After severa 
sstul applications for payment, he went to plaintiff’s house 
d he hoped he was not going to treat him (defendant) as he 
other people. With that, plaintiff raised his crutch an 
ured to strike him. Later on plaintiff came to him at 
ury Hall and used such dreadful language that he had to 
t a constable and have him removed. The Judge: We are 
ing the question of his language. Defendant: It was the 
ever heard. There was a religious meeting going on inside, 
were afraid of it being upset by his language. The Judge: 
> religious meeting was not going on at the time, was it?— 
mt: It was just over then. The Judge: What is the cause 
cloud setting over the head of one of the wedding party ?— 
ant: I put it down to the plate not being properly washed 
was first done. Plaintiff: I would like to say a word or two 
question of the religious meeting. The Judge: Never mind 
he religious meeting. If you used the language he said you 
n it was time to have one in order to clear the atmosphere. | 
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(Laughter.) Mr. Lewis pointed out that plaintiff was not clear as 
to whether the order was given last year or the summer before. 
And, further, he had not brought one witness or member of the 
wedding party to show that the photographs had been refused. 
The Judge said there was a small objection to the photographs owing 
to the spot or cloud, but this did not affect in any way the features 
of the group. As far as the printing was concerned, it was quite as 
well done as the copy itself, and the verdict would be in the 
defendant’s favour on the claim. A counter-claim for 4s., the balance 
due for work done in connection with the order, was dismissed. 


Dews and Dotes. 


A SECOND edition of Mr.-Hector Maclean’s “Popular Photographic 
Printing Processes” is in active preparation, and will be issued early 
in March by L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C., 
under the amended title of “Photo Printing.” ‘The whole of the 
matter has been recast and the information brought up to date. The 
price of the book has been reduced from 2s. 6d. to 1s. net. 


Somernine for Greenhouse Owners.—In Cowper’s time greenhouses 
were the exception rather than the rule, and it is more than pro- 
bable they did not cause their owners so much anxiety as those of 
the present day do. Anyway, the modern greenhouse owner finds 
by experience that his floral pets have many enemies, but his know- 
ledge of natural history is not always sufficiently erudite to recog- 
nise them, or to know what steps to take to circumvent their mis- 
chievous exploits. “Amateur Gardening,” in its issue of February 
20th comes to his assistance, by providing him with a coloured-plate: 
centaining portraits of the chief greenhouse pests. Moreover, the 
journal also describes the peculiar vicious habits of each pest, and 
tells the reader the simplest and most effectual way of banishing 
it from the greenhouse, and thereby allowing his floral pets to grow 
and blossom without risk of injury to their subtle beauties. It appears 
that this is the first of a series of plates of garden pests and friends 
to be issued by our contemporary. 


Mr. Txos. Suarrp writes to the “Morning Post” :—Your issue- 
of the 13th inst. records the awarding of the Royal Astronomical 
Society's gold medal to Professor Hale “for his method of photo- 
graphing the solar surface and for other astronomical work.” Not 
for a moment do I wish to detract from Professor Hale’s merits, but 
in common. fairness I think attention should be drawn to an article 
by Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer in the “ Photographic Journal” of March 
29th, 1895, entitled “Inequality in Dlumination in Photographic 
Lenses and De la Crouée’s Remedy for the Defect,” in which it is 
shown that “there is little risk in facing the light, and that the 
sun can be faced with impunity providing the lens is stepped down 
and made to fall upon the apex of the triangular figure produced in 
the ground glass.” Special attention is drawn by Mr. Dallmeyer- 
to the value of M. De la Crouée’s invention in astronomical and 
celestial work. 


THE annual meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society was held 
at Burlington House last week. Mr. Choate, the United States Am- 
bassador, attended to receive the Society’s gold medal for presenta- 
tion to Professor G. HE. Hale. The medal had been awarded te 
Professor Hale “for his method of photographing the solar 
surface and for other astronomical work.” Professor H. H. 
Turner presided. In awarding the medal he said that he did 
not intend to give a complete account of Professor Hale’s work, but 
there were at least two important researches, independent of his. 
work with the spectro-heliograph, which must be mentioned. The 
first was his determined search for some method of observing the 
corona without an eclipse. Hitherto it had been unsuccessful, but, 
that was owing to the difficulty of the problem. Secondly, he must 
refer to the work done at the Yerkes Observatory from 1898 onwards 
in photographing the spectra of the fourth-type stars and measuring 
the photographs. In handing the medal to Mr. Choate, the Presi- 
dent said: “Mr. Choate,—It is but three years since your Excel- 
leney did us the honour to attend our annual meeting to receive 
the medal on behalf of Professor Pickcring. May I say that we 
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are in every way much pleased to see you here again. It will, I am 
sure, not lessen the value of this medal, which we ask you ‘to send 
to Professor Hale as a token of the high value we set upon his work, 
if I add that it is also in some sort a symbol of our cordial 
admiration of the great advances made im our service by the as- 
tronomers of the United States and by the citizens of the United 
States, who have so generously aided their efforts.” Mr. Choate, 
in receiving the medal, said that he considered it a very great honour 
to be asked to attend and to receive the medal, and would have much 
pleasure in transmitting it to Professor Hale. It was a medal the 
awarding of which was the crowning honour of any astronomer’s 
work in the world. American astronomers enjoyed very rare facili- 
ties for prosecuting their work. They had 300 clear days and nights 
out of 565, and with that facility they certainly ought to do some- 
thing. Public and private munificence also contributed very largely 
tv their opportunities. 


Correspondence, 


*," Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

*," We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by ou 
correspondents. 

ms Wie ee 


LANTERN SLIDES ON “BARNET” PLATES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—We venture to send you at foot list of engagements 
during March for the lantern lecture on “Majorca” by Mr. G. E. 
Thompson, which is illustrated by fifty slides made upon “Barnet” 
Lantern Plates, especially with a view to demonstrating the wide 
range of colours obtainable by variations in their development. 
This lecture has been in circulation amongst the various photo- 
graphic societies during the past few months, and its reception has 
been most gratifying, a very large number of appreciative letters 
having reached us regarding it.—We are, yours faithfully, 

Exxiorr anp Sons, Lrp. 


T. H. Coan. 
Barnet, N., February 23rd, 1904. 


March 2nd.—Tunstall and District Photographic Society. 
sf 2nd.—Goldsmith’s Institute, New Cross. 


Sp 3rd.—Sunderland Camera Club. 
38) 4th.—Wimbledon Camera Club. 
AG 8th:—Doncaster Camera Club. 


3 9th.—Stockport Photographic Society. 

a 9th.—Sheffield and Hallamshire Photographic Society. 

»,  10th.—Beverley Photographic Society. 

»,  10th.—Gravesend Camera Club. 

»,  15th.—St Helens Camera Club. 

»,  15th.—Sligo United Y.M.C.A. Camera Club. 

», © 16th.—Cambridge Y.M.C.A. Camera Club. 

», 16th.—West Surrey Photographic Society. 

», 22nd.—Heaton Amateur Photographic Society. 

,, .22nd.—Thornton Heath Photographic Soc‘ety. 

»,  28th.—Wood Green Congregational Literary and Debating 
Society. 

», 50th.—Scarboro’ and District Photographic Society. 


ILLICIT REPRODUCTION, 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your last issue Mr. Turner, of Hull. reyerts to a 
subject often discussed in your columns, namely, illicit reproduction 
of the photographer’s work by copying firms and unfair newspaper 
competition. ‘sheir work is, as he says, inferior to the original 
maker’s; but they “cut” the poorer class of bond fide photographer 
considerably. All this is true, and pity ’tis ’tis true. Will enclosed 
paragraph cut from an oid copy of the “Phote Chronik” help them 
a little to gain their own :— 

“As a guarantee against illicit reproduction the name of the 
photographer, or some design or mark, should be painted on the 
photograph in quinine sulphate, or some similar compound. It is 
not visible to the eye, but appears in black on a negative taken of it, 


Pt 
mo 


a 
1 


A mixture of water, glycerine, and a small quantity of fluoresg 
especially recommended for the purpose.” ¥ 

Being an amateur in a humble way, I do not know wheth 
above advice is known to many of the vast army of your reade 
give it as I received it.—Yours truly, 


ch ol Epwarp Wi 
124, Osborn Road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 4 


February 23rd, 1904. 


REMOVING SILVER STAINS FROM NEGATIVE 
To the Editors. q 
Gentlemen,—Having noticed in the columns of “ Answers { 
respondents,” several queries as to silver stains on negatives, we 
been experimenting in this direction for some time, and have diseg 
a formula with which we have been very successful, in removing 
stains from negatives, which were in such a state as to bee 
despaired of. ’ 
We should be pleased to give a practical proof of what-we area 
do, if your correspondent would send a stained negative to us 
faithfully, Jas. Hapgo 
1, St. John’s Buildings, Christchurch Road, : 
Boscombe (Bournemouth). 
February 16th, 1904. 


R 
N 


THE DECIMAL AND METRIC SYSTEMS, _ 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In a paper on “The Metric and Decimal Syst 
published in this journal on February 12th, Mr. J. R. Gotz endea 
to convince us that decimals involve fewer figures than vulgar frad 
and lend themselves more readily to multiplication; in proof of j 
idea he suggests a simple problem that most emphatically proy 
contrary. It is far easier to multiply 64 by 43 than 6.5 by 4.76, be 
the result is apparent in the first case and not in the other. An 
practically skilled in the use of figures would at once mett 
convert the decimals into fractions, knowing that the result could 
be seen without any working out on paper. The fractions woul 
be used in the incomprehensible fashion described by Mr. ool 
yet in the authorised manner of the arithmetic books. They wot 
worked by cross multiplication, or, perhaps, by a method found 
some algebraical formula. The user would have several methods: 
able, and would instinctively use the shortest one. In the 
majority of cases decimals representing simple fractions are besti 
as fractions, for if you write in decimals and think in fraction 
result can generally be written straight down. Even whole numbé 
often best treated by inserting a decimal point and conver 
result into a vulgar fraction, when your product or “square” 
once apparent. For example; 1225, 1.225, 19.25, 122.5, or 1a 
all be squared without any working out by simply writing in de 
the square of 12! and then shifting the decimal point to the 
place. I wonder if Mr. Gotz would multiply out to find the s 
of 21.142857, or of 12.083, or the product of .3 by .6, or of J 
-09, or of 961.7861 by 333.3. (He should solve all five within am 
and a half.) | 

Ii, instead of speaking of the “incubus” of the vulgar fraction 
Gotz had pointed out that fractions were often necessary to the @ 
tageous use of decimals, he would have shown much more pra 
knowledge of his subject. 

The great defects of purely decimal systems are that they d 
lend themselves to the quick calculation essential in the business) 
That they seldom show obvious results; that they frequently y 
the use of surplus and unneces: ary figures to arrive at. small ace 
results ; that repeaters constantly lead to confusion and wholly um 
sary complications ; and that decimal points and repeater points 
get into the wrong places. It is generally necessary to use dee 
and fractions together to save the time and work that is of 
pecuniary value in the practical world. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Gotz should be of opinion that a duode 
system has advantages when he only considers the fanciful questi 
duodecimal notation. He ignores the fact that we have in 00 
use a most invaluable duodecimal system, by which we can 00 
squares in feet and inches in far less time than is possible bf 
metric system. We can multiply, say, 12ft. 7din. by Aft. Sin. 
more quickly than the corresponding dimensions of 3.848m. by 1. 
for the former sum only requires a maximum of six working 
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the latter needs twenty-seven figures and at least thrice the time— 
‘seconds against fifteen seconds—according to a rough trial. 
he defects of the metric system are very obvious to all who are 
| acquainted with it and with the sundry English systems. First. 
se only of units, all increasing in geometrical progression, is 
licient, for practical experience shows that units must be varied 
ecure economy. It is not practically possible to devise any one 
es of uniform ratio that will fit all requirements. Again, the fact 
, the metric system acknowledges only decimals is a serious defect, 
as I have endeavoured to point out, decimals are most seriously 
mvenient in a variety of cases. Then, again, there is the worst 
et of all; which is the lack of economically efficient units. The 
ne fashion in which the length of the metre was fixed has spoilt the 
em, for even that unit is slightly too long, though it is the best 
ull the metric units. As Mr. Gotz seems to consider the exact 
th of the metre to be of little consequence, it is evident he does 
appreciate the advantages of economical units. It is, however, a 
ous fact that if for any particular purpose you use a unit that is 
er longer or shorter than it should be, you suffer a loss of time, 
ey, or efficiency ; possibly in all three. We have now in use in 
land two decimal systems that are far superior to the metric 
em, one being the system of land measurement with the almost 
ect economical unit of the chain, and the other the system of 
mal parts of an inch used for small measurements, which contains 
e good economical units of the inch, the hundreth of an inch, and 
housandth of aninch. The small units of the metric system canno' 
pare with these. To expand this system by adding new units of 
100, 1000ins., etc., would be of no use, for we should then lose our 
Iuable duodecimal system and only gain a series of uneconomica 
s. Our linear units are fairly good as they stand, and though our 
sures generally have many defects and require reform we do not 
t decimals intreduced everywhere, nor do we want to measure al 
modities by the same units. A perfect system would be a very 
ic one, not. an academic compilation, including useless units put in 
no other purpose than that of filling wp a pedantic series, and 
iting a large number of units of real value. Tours, ete. 
C. WELBoRN 


PIPER. 
ebruary 17th, 1904. 


LADIES’ FIGURES. 
To the Editors. 

entlemen,—According to the daily papers about sixty ladies 
many more gentlemen have joined the Anti-Corset League at 
is. The league is an off-shoot of the Leeds Society of Physical 
ure. ‘I'he male members of the league have, it is said, vowed 
ar to marry “Corset Wrecks,” and the ladies are exhorted, at 
peril of excommunication from the society, to abandon the use 
orsets entirely, and there is a hard and fast rule that every 
ale member shall have no restriction bands or other light 
hing round the waist. If the Anti-Corset League are successful 
Winging about a revolution in feminine fashions—and figures— 
hould be good for professional portraitists. Ladies always want 
? portraits in the most fashionable attire, and if corsets were 
adoned they would no longer tolerate their portraits with their 
tes “trussed” up as they sometimes are by this unseen garment, 
ch renders them anything but a model of the Venus di Medici. 
, the present fashion rules, and I think that it will take some 
e time before any leagues will displace it. If it were displaced 
| questionable if photographers would be quite so successful with 
y of their lady sitters as they are at present, or, at least, give 
il satisfaction to them. However, the revolution is not yet at 
d, and it is doubtful if the corset-makers are very much discon- 
ed about what the anti-corset eagues are doing.—Yours, etc., 

odon, February 22nd. 1904. APOLLO. 


> 


vERPOOL Amateur Photographic Association.—At a Council meet- 
held recently, it was resolved that, with a view to presenting the 
Secretary, Mr. Simnett, with a suitable memento of his term of 
@, a subscription list be opened, and that the members of the 
ciation be requested to intimate their willingness to subscribe. 
maximum subscription has been fixed at 5s., but smaller sums will 
eleomed, as the Council natural y wish the subscription list to be a 
oughly representative one. 


| Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MEssRs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MussRs, HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


’ —_s—__—_ 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. Bell, 19, Canal Street, Heywood. Photograph of H. H. Ho'den. 

J. C. H. Balmain. 69, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh. Three Photographs of Miss A. 
Russon as ‘ Cinderella 

D. Ross, Norman Place, Leslie, Tife. 
Teeslie Green. 

J. A. Horsburgh, 4, West Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 
Dr. KR. M. Murray. 

L. Anthony, 2, High Street, Killarney. 
Colleen.” 

E. W. H. Rutley, 117A, 
Clergymen. 

H. J. Comley, 10, Russell Street, Stroud. 


Three Photographs of the Dule Tree on 
Photograph of the late 


Three Photographs of “The Killarney 
High Street, Croydon. Photograph of Group of Eight 
Photograph of W. B. Stewart. 


DRAWINGS REGISTERED :— 


J. S. H. Bates, 18, Evington Street, Leicester. Two Drawings for Booklet Covers. 

W. H. Reynoips.—We have no fuller address than that we gave 
you in our previous answer. 

ENLARGEMENT (Uddingston).—The enlarger, mentioned in your letter, 


is a very good one for 
be obtained with is. 
Rueisrrarion or Copyricut.—R. J. Crossy says: “I have a por- 
trait of a gentleman that I want to have registere I am 
informed you undertake to see to registering. Will you kindly 
say what I shall send re prints and fees; by so doing you 
will do me a great fayour?” In reply: If you send us two 
copies of the portrait, and one shilling and sevenpence in 


he money, and excellent results may 


stamps, we will effect the registration for you. 
Book Wantep.—‘ Buack anp Wuirn” writes: “Would you be so 


good as to recommend me a reliable text book on ‘black and 
white’ for pen and ink work; especially such as is required 
for paper or magazine illustrating? I do not wish for an 
elementary book on pen and ink drawing, but in black and 
white for process reproduction.” In reply: ‘Hints on Draw- 
ing for Process Reproduction,’ by C. J. Vine. It may be 
obtained through any of the dealers. 

STRENGTHENING AtcoHoLt.—W. A. Witson asks: “Will you kindly 
tell me in which edition of the AnmaNnac or number of the 
Journal I shall find the recipe for getting water away from 
methylated spirit? I believe I have seen it, but cannot turn 
it up at present.” In reply: Shake the spirit up with some 
welldried and powdered carbonate of potash. That will absorb 
the water and sink to the bottom of the bottle when the 
spirit can be decanted off. 

Cornovrine.—H. R. Hoesen says: “Kindly inform me which is the 
best preparation to use as a smooth coating previous to colour- 
ing photos, its composition, mode of use, and treatment in 
making up before using?” In reply: You do not say the sort 
of paper you have to deal with, or kind of colouring. As a 


g 
rule no coating is required. If the paper is repellent of the 


| colour a slight wash of prepared ox gall, as sold by artist’s 


colourmen, may be applied, or the surface of the prin 
| rubbed over with a piece of pencil eraser. 
Fires 1x Winpow.—‘“ Tormenrep” asks: “Can you enlighten us 
to any means of keeping flies out of shop window?” In 
answer: This query in no way relates to photography. But 
as you are a firm of professional photographers we reply. If 
you have an inner casement fitted to the window, such as 


may be 


as 


180, 
pA 


BurnisHine Unmountep Prints.—‘ BURNISHER” says: 


Puorocrarnic Parnrines.—‘ Painter ” 


CoLovuRED 


Buinps For Srupro.—‘ Buinps ” 


Frrs 


Execrric Lieut.— Evectric” writes 


THE BRILISH JOURNAL 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


is usual in shops where fancy and delicate things are shown 
for-sale the flies will not be able to get in the window if 
the casement is kept shut. An alternative plan would be to 
catch the flies as they enter the shop and kill them at 
once. ‘ 
“Ihave 
just bought a new globe enamellcr, and my. work being mostly 
for publication the prints are. unmounted. Now the diffi- 
culty is, I cannot put them through this class of burnisher 
because it creases the prints. Have tried cardboard (chick 
and thin), also blotting paper, ete., without success. Can you 
suggest anything, or must the burnisher be a flat one for rolling 
unmounted prints?’ In reply: Burnishers are not well suited 
for unmounted prints. They are best dealt with in a rolling 
press provided with a polished steel plate. 

asks: “Could you kindly 
inform me of the correct plates and colour filter to use for 
photographing -oil paintings (sea and sky chiefly) to produce 
such results as are obtained in’ the Royal Academy ' ‘Pic- 
tures of the year,’ etce.?” In reply: All the plate makers supply 
orthochromatic plates, and many of them light filters to use 
with them. But it is against our rule to recommend any par- 
ticular maker’s goods. You must keep in mind that the re- 
productions you refer to are produced by photographers who 
are highly skilled in that class of work, and also that as 
much depends upon skill as plates. 

Licur.— Live Ligur” asks: “Would you kindly inform 
me how to make the different coloured tinters, viz., crimson, 
blue, green, amber, mauve, pink, etc. as used in theatrical 
lime boxes? I don’t mean the ordinary coloured glass, as 
it is too dense; but some sort of stain that is used, like coating 
a glass with coloured collodion and binding like a lantern 
slide. (1) What vehicle is used to hold the. colour? (2) How 
are the various colours made and with what substance?’ In 
reply: (1) We have had no personal experience in this kind of 
work, but we should think that glass plates coated with 
gelatine and then dyed with coal-tar colours would answer. 
An unexposed and fixed dry plate would probably answer. (2) 
Judson’s dyes would be suitable. 
writes as under: “If you would 
kindly answer the following questions I should feel greatly 
obliged: (1) What would be most suitable for blinds and colour 
of same for the studio of which I send you sketch with dimen- 
sions? (2) What is the most suitable colour for paint and paper 
for the walls of studio? (3) After spring rollers (which I am 
afraid I cannot afford) what is the most efficient system for 
fixing and working blinds?” In reply: (1) A light green 
window Holland would be very suitable. (2) Any light tint, 
say a French grey or other colour that will accord with the 
surroundings. (3) Spring blinds would be the best. But cords 
and pulleys, such as are used for window blinds, can be 
employed. 
For ReEpropuction.—_W. H. Derr “Can you kindly 
inform me what the usual charges are for cabinet photos 
with right to reproduce. I have never taken less than 5s. 
for cabinet and 10s. 6d. cr 21s. for 8b by 64 or 12 by 10 
groups. But enclosed you will find copy of le:ter from Man- 
chester, stating my charges are extremely excessive, and as 
I do a fair amount of work with papers I shall be glad if 
you can answer what the usual charges are?” In reply : 
The usual fee, to a newspaper, is 10s. 6d. for sizes up te 
cabinet, and larger sizes.in proportion. What you have been 
charging are only about half those suggested y the Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Association. See pages 977-80 o 
the “Almanac.” ‘The prices offered by the Manchester house 
are ridiculous. 


Ky 


aSkKS : 


“Will you kindly oblige by 
answering the following questions: (1) Who are the makers o 
portable studio electric lamps? (2) What would ikely be the 
exposure with one of these lamps, using same lens, stop, and 
plate which would give a fully exposed negative at three 
seconds ordinary daylight in studio? (3) What would be the 
distance required for vignette head, three-quarter, and ful 


length figure; 


hat is, how far would the lamp require’ 
distant from the subject? —In-reply: Messrs. W. M. Still; 


Co., 24, Charles-street, Hatton-garden, makers 0 
son light. (2) Depends upon which size apparatus 
(3) This depends upon the lighting required. Be A 
he Messrs. Still for a prospectus. We do not answer quer 
by. post. 
Trousies.—E.. J. Sander says: “TI shall be glad 
he following subject: “My thumb and first and second fj 
of right hand have started to dry up, and the skin to 
and open, not very badly, but sufficiently to have to 
them covered with rubber finger stalls. I am j | 
hink it is due to the use of the Velox acid fixing bath 
I have lately taken to making it up, and have only lately } 
the skin trouble. I have used metol. quinol developer fg 
ong time, but much more frequently lately, and I am 
certain to which to attribute it. Any advice or treatm 
you can give me I shall be glad to adopt, as I am very loth 
give up either the acid fixing bath or the metol quinol| 


Merrou 


. veloper.” In reply: There is very little doubt that] 
trouble is due to the metol and to nothing else. If you rel 


quish its use we have no doubt but that your fingers will s 
get all right. If they do not, better consult a medical man 
Qurrizs.—‘ Srupro” says: “I am building a small studio 
rear of house, and should like your advice. Owing to lack 
space it is only 16 ft. in length, 9 ft. wide, 8 ft. to eg 
11 ft. to highest part of roof. It is being built alongs 
brick wall, as shown in sketch enclosed, which rises abt 
roof 6 feet, cutting off a good deal top light, though side 
is unobstructed. As length of studio will not permit use 
long focus lenses, I am thinking of using a Busch 7 in. fo 
Portrait Aplanat F 6 for full length figures, and same pati 
11 in. focus for bust. What I should like to know is: 
Would the lenses named at F 6 and using the new rapids 
of plates be fast enough; (2) would the focal length be suffid 
to prevent distortion; (3) would the light be improved) 
whitewashing wall obstructing top light; (4) as only one& 
of studio would be used, how much light should be blog 
at sitter’s end, and how much top and side light should 
given; (5) what colour blinds would you advise?” In repl 
(1) Yes, for general purposes. (2) Yes, fairly so, unless th 
are brought very near to the sitter. (3) Not materia 
not worth the trouble. (4) About four feet. (5) Ast 
aspect of the studio is not stated, we cannot say what dll 
would be best. 4 


Leys 


We have received from Messrs. H. Poths and Co., of 4, Bury Cou 
St. Mary Axe, London, E.C., a thirty-six page catalogue of sped 
and show bottles for exhibitions, museum collections, ete. ; also sal 
bottles, cardboard boxes, and sample bags. A copy of the list may 
had on application to Messrs. Poths. 
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tical 
uss. 


Much has been said during the recent 
fiscal controversy concerning the loss this 


intry has sustained by the importation of optical glasses 
m Germany, but to whichever political party those who 
aent the fact may belong, they must admit that the great 
vance Germany has made in the manufacture of this 
terial is due to the perseverance and skill of two men, 
© were brought together by a happy chain of circum- 


neces. 


But orators and partisans are guilty of much 


uggeration with regard to the commercial importance of 
» article, as may be seen from the following statistics, 
cen from the German paper “ Photographische Indus- 


e,” 


It appears, from the official returns, that Germany 


ported M624,000 (about £31,200) worth in 1902 and 


974,000 (about £28,700) worth in 1903. 


On the other 


nd, Germany imported optical glass in 1902 of the value 
M233,000 (about £11,605), and in 1903 of the value of 
04,000 (about £10,200). It may be gathered from these 
ures that Germany, like Great Britain, does not produce 
the optical glass it uses, and it must derive some advan- 
e either in price or quality, from that which it imports. 
om the fact that the quantity is proportionate to the 
ue in each case, ib may be inferred that the optical 
lustry has suffered considerable depression during the 


st year. 


In turning to optical instruments, including 


»tographic apparatus, we find remarkable confirmation of 


s German loss of trade. 


In 1902 the exports amounted 


£665,200, but last year they fell to £444,600, the greatest 
line being in the trade with Belgium, France, and Great 


tain. 


The imports into Germany have not declined 


anything like the same extent. 


Some explanation of these 
facts would be very interesting. 


* * * 
Tilting The Austrian Photographic Association, 
the Lens, with commendable enterprise, have re- 


cently started the publication of a 
photographic newspaper, which is called the “ Oesterrei- 
chische Photographin Zeitung.” We send the Association 
our best wishes for success in their new venture. We 
cannot, however, refrain from adversely criticising one of 
the methods mentioned by Herr Max Jaffé in an article 
entitled “Some Photographic Dodges.” As one means of 
curing distortion he mentions the tilting of the lens, taking 
care that the focussing screen be perfectly upright. The 
recommendation is a sound one so far as the screen is con- 
cerned, but why tilt the lens? Herr Jaffé is careful to 
point out that the definition will suffer considerably at the 
op and bottom of the picture when the focus is adjusted 
or the centre, and he recommends the use of a very small 
stop, measuring about /1000, to obtain tolerable marginal 
sharpness. Did Herr Jaffé ever try the method? We 
suppose the tilting of the lens is advised for reducing the 
oreground and including the upper part of the building, or 
other object, it may be desired to photograph; but will 
ilting the lens help much? One of the devices for finding 
he optical centre of a lens is to place it on a block of wood 
pivoted at its centre, when, by rocking and sliding the lens 
backwards or forwards, a point may be found at which the 
image is quite stationary. But the lateral movement near 
that point is not much, and of little or no value for the pur- 
pose indicated. Perhaps the diameter of the stop, through 
a printer’s error, may be incorrectly given, but if the 
author was guilty of this indiscretion he will find, by work- 
ing out the comparative exposures, taking 1-5 sec. for 
/16, that the lens must remain uncapped for at least 13 
minutes for #1000. Even then no allowance is made for 
diffraction and the inertia of the plate. In the illustration 
showing how the lens may be tilted we notice that the 
screw by which the camera front may be swivelled and 
clamped in position runs in a groove, which would permit 
of raising of the lens to a considerable extent. Were the 
lens raised a little the effect could be obtained without 
destruction of definition and the use of an absurdly small 
stop. 


A Weather 


A few plants about a studio are always 
Plant. 


useful, and, properly disposed, ornamen- 
tal; but if among them there were 
included one capable of prognosticating the weather their 
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usefulness would be increased manifoldly. Recently, at 
the Society of Arts, Baron Fridland described such a plant 
in his lecture, “Forecasting of Atmospheric and Seismic 
Disturbances on Land and Sea.” Fortunately, we do not 
in this country, at any rate, as they do in Japan, for 
instance, want to know much beforehand about earth- 
quakes, though we have heard such a description given of 
the results of a careless printer having broken a valuable 
negative; but if we could have a plant in the studio or 
reception-room capable of telling us what the weather was 
going to be like for the next day or two its advantages 
would need no argument to prove. The Abrus Precatorius 
Nobilis is the name of this wonderful vegetable product, 
which, with suitable precautions, can be grown by anyone, 
the lecturer stated. According to variations in the distri- 
bution of the electric and magnetic forces of the atmo- 
sphere of the earth which takes place, the plant performs 
peculiar and abnormal movements, each having its definite 
signification, a knowledge of the meaning of which enables 
the observer to predict the weather almost a month in 
advance. From a single station—say London—he could, 
said the Baron, issue special charts 24 to 28 days in 
advance showing the “critical” barometrical centres, the 
atmospheric and seismic disturbances, and signs of fire- 
damp explosions that might result therefrom ; issue 
daily charts, showing from two to seven days in advance 
the lines of equal barometrical pressure; and, most im- 
portant of all to photographers, the districts of rainy, fine, 
and foggy weather ; and, finally, to publish daily a detailed 
forecast, 48 to 72 hours in advance of the weather, wit hin a 
radius of from 40 to 60 miles. Lest every reader should 
at once rush to purchase an Abrus, we have to add that the 
lecturer stated that, though almost anyone could grow the 
plant, it was impossible to interpret its indications without 
a great deal of training and subsidiary knowledge. The 
vast importance that a knowledge of how to successfully 
forecast the weather would be to photographers needs no 
«liscussion, and it cannot be doubted that already the public 
forecasts given are less untrustworthy now than they were 
a number of years ago. Many new facts are discovered 
which go towards perfecting the system of forecasts, many 
old notions are exploded, and some resuscitated. Most 
interesting among the latter is one dealt with by Mr. H. C. 
Russell, the Government Astronomer of New South Wales. 
The old popular notion of the moon’s influence upon the 
weather has long been scouted by all scientific men, yet 
Mr. Russell states that he has discovered, to his own satis- 
faction, that the rainfall is governed by the moon, and he 
gives a diagram showing that when the moon’s course is to 
4he southward, in the southern hemisphere at any rate, 
more rain falls than when the moon moves to the north- 


ward. 


* * % 


incandescent Users of incandescent electric lights in 
Electric Lamps the studio have a fair experience of the 
paence ees amp of glow-lamps, and their gradually 

diminishing efficiency as their age in- 
creases, and everyone is familiar with the blackening of the 
interior of the bulb that gradually takes place, though suffi- 
ecient attention is not commonly given to its concomitant 
phenomena. The blackening is accompanied by a very 
serious decrease in power, and especially for photographic 
purposes, thus: the discolouration naturally absorbs some 
light; as it arises from particles of the filament being 
thrown off, the filament being altered, and its emissivity 
for heat increased, its temperature, czxterisparibus, is 
‘consequently decreased, its light diminished in intensity, 
and, naturally, in actinic power, which also suffers still 
further through the thinning of the filament increasing the 
resistance, with consequent passage of less current and fur- 


ther diminution of intensity of light. We would direc 
particular attention to this latter feature. The photo. 
graphic power of the glow-lamp diminishes far more tha 
the illuminating ; as the brightness of an arc lamp is raise 
the greater the photographic efficiency. This is well show 
by the fact that it is possible so to reduce the intensity. 
as, for example, in running several lamps in series—that 
suitable dark-room light will be produced, sufficient to reag 
by, for example, but insufficient to fog a plate unless } 
long exposure. The “life” of the lamps is various] 
estimated at from 800 to 1,000 hours; but long before th: 
time has passed the wise photographer will have smashe 
and replaced them. It seems a pity that a spent lamp « 
not be utilised again, but, so far as we are aware, there i 
no market for them when worn out. Such being the cas 
any promise of a lamp with a longer life of efficiency will 
be examined with interest, and this appears to be the cag 
with the Osmium lamp, a short account of which, by Pro 
fessor F. G. Baily, recently appeared in the “ Electrician, 
It consumes rather less current than the ordinary carbo 
filament—1.9 watts, as against 2.1 watts, per candle—th 
colour being practically the same as carbon. This woul 
mean a diminution of about 10 per cent. in the bill fo 
electricity; but that is not all, for Professor Baily co 
siders that the main cause of the higher efficiency is thi 
greater temperature which the Osmium filament can stan 
and this, as we have just pointed out, means higher photo 
graphic power. It appears the only trustworthy life tests 
available are those of Professor Wedding, who, testin, 
eighteen lamps, proved their life to be on an average abo 
1,900 hours—perhaps twice that of the carbon lamp. The 
diminution of luminous power worked out at 20 per cent 
at the end of the trial compared with their power at the 
start. The drawback at present seems to be the inability 
to produce a high voltage lamp, 55 volts being the highest 
p.d. for which at present they are manufactured. 


as, ea 


+ 


THE OLD PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE NEW. 


Ar the conclusion of a previous article on the above topic 
(see page 123 ante), in which the difference in the principle 
involved is the production of negatives prior to the inte 
duction of gelatine emulsion photography, with regard 1 
the probable stability of the results, was treated upon, We 
intimated that we might revert to the question with reler 
ence to prints. No one will dispute the fact that a vel) 
large proportion of the silver prints made, say, during the 
past decade or so, show a marked lack of stability, while 
many may be seen in old family albums that were mat 
some thirty or forty years ago which are practically um 
changed, and some even as good as when first produced 
Prints, it is true, were made in the early days of the art that 
have not withstood the test of time, but it would be safe & 
say that a proportionately far larger number of silver ints 
produced now show earlier signs of decay than did those 
of thirty or forty years ago. 

We shall here point out, as we did with regard to nega 
tives, the different conditions under which the earlier 
were produced and those obtaining now. We refer pat 
ticularly to printing-out processes, as the development one 
were dealt with in connection with paper negatives. Up Wy 
the time of the introduction of gelatine papers, albumenisel 
paper was the one in vogue. Going back to the earliel 
days of its use, we are reminded that what was then terme? 
albumen paper was what would now be called a matt suriae 
one, inasmuch as the albumen employed was largely dilutet 
with water. : 

If we refer to the third edition of “ Hardwick’s Photo 


graphic Chemistry” (1856), we find the formula for ih 
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aper stands thus:—Chloride of ammonia, or chloride of 
)dium, 200 grains; water, 10 ounces; albumen, 10 ounces 
-that\is, equal parts of water and albumen, with 10 grains 
f chloride to each ounce. On this the paper, which was 
f a thinner and purer kind than is necessary for gelatine 
.O.P.’s, was floated for a minute and a half. When dried 
| was sensitised by floating it on plain solution of nitrate 
[ silver, 60 grains to the ounce of water, for three minutes. 
much stronger solution than this used to be frequently 
mployed. Here, it will be seen, the chloride of silver 
as formed by a double decomposition. Now it will easily be 
salised that the albumen and the chloride, with the one 
ad a half minute floating, would penetrate well into the 
ody of the paper, and with the three minutes on the silver 
ath the solution would soak deeply into the paper, and 
ould, also, have much remaining on its surface when 
ried. As a consequence, the image, when printed, was as 
uch in the body of the paper as it was on the surface. 
ut this was not all, for the negatives in yogue then were 
tally different from those of the present time. They were 
yilodion ones, having great density in the lights, and 
srfectly clear glass for the deepest shadows. They took a 
mg time to print, and, as a consequence, they were deeply 
ronzed in the shadows, and the image was well in the body 
the paper, and with specially strong negatives it showed 
rongly on the back, proving that the image was composed 
a large quantity of reduced silver. 
At the time referred to the toning bath emploved was 
ie combined one. It was very strong, and contained only 
id, with sometimes a little silver, hypo, and water. No 
ich things as alum, lead, acid, etc., were used as in the 
odern combined bath. We have said that the bath was 
ry strong. Here is the formula as given in the edition 
~ Hardwich just quoted from:—Chloride of gold, 4 
ains ; nitrate of silver, 16 grains; hyposulphite of soda, 4 
ices; water, 8 ounces. The toning took a tolerably long 
me, usually from a quarter to half an hour, and frequently 
uch longer, as the gold became exhausted, so that there 
as little question as to whether the pictures were fixed or 
t. Notwithstanding that, some workers further fixed the 
‘ints by an immersion of ten minutes in a fresh solution 
hypo. With plain salted paper, which at that period 
us largely used, similar conditions obtained; the paper 
us heavily salted, and was sensitised in a strong solution 
silver—either the ammonia-nitrate or plain nitrate. 
At a later period the albumen was less diluted. Hard- 
ich (1861 edition) gives the proportions :—Albumen, 15 
ces ; water, 5 ounces; the chloride remaining as above. 
hen the carte de visite became the rage a more glossy 
rface was desired, and then the albumen was employed 
diluted, and sometimes thickened up by evaporation. In 
is way the image was kept more in the albumen coating ; 
ill, much of it was in the paper itself. About this period 
e separate toning and fixing system was generally 
lopted, which, theoretically, added to the stability of the 
ecture. The prints, after fixing, were washed in cold, and 
terwards in warm water, and at the later stages in quite 
i, so as to ensure the removal of the last traces of the 
po. 
Having referred pretty fully to the old conditions, let us 
nsider those now prevailing. With the gelatine 
O.P.’s, the paper is usually surfaced with a “baryta” 
bstratum, on which the emulsion is spread. The chloride 
silver is formed in the emulsion, and not, as in the 
rmer method, by double decomposition in the albumen 
m and the paper; it also contains an organic salt to add 
sour to the image, and very little free nitrate of silver. 
le negatives now used are very unlike in character those 
ployed in the old days, being feeble in contrast as com- 
red with them. In the modern prints the image is con- 
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fined entirely to the gelatine, whereas it used to be to a 
great extent in the body of the paper itself, as could be seen 
if a print were roughly torn across. 

There is another process that should be referred to here, 
as it of late-has come under suspicion as regards stability— 
namely, the collodio-chloride. This process should, theo- 
retically, be the most permanent of all silver processes, and 
it has proved itself to be so when worked under the old con- 
ditions. In its early. days the paper used was the same 
as that used for albumenising, which is the purest photo- 
graphic paper made. It was first given a.thin coating of 
arrowroot, and, after drying, the collodion emulsion was 
applied. In the modern collodio-chloride process a 
cheaper paper is used, and it is surfaced with a “baryta” 
coating similar to that for gelatine papers, and there is 
very little question that the free nitrate in the emulsion to 
an extent combines with the vehicle with which the 
“baryta ” is cemented to the paper. Hence it will be seen 
that there is a considerable difference between the collo- 
dion paper of thirty or forty years ago and that at present 
on the market. 

We think we have now pointed out, both with regard to 
negatives and prints, the difference between the principles 
involved in the early methods and the more modern ones. 
This we have endeavoured to do in such a way ibat the 
subject may be well understood by those whose experience 
in the art has been confined to the last decade or so, and 
with gelatine emulsion photography only. 


eS 


CURIOUS OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. 
[From Popular Astronomy.] 
Amone the various phenomena of nature that occur unpredicted 
and unannounced to mankind, there are few more interesting 
to scienitific students, and probably none so deceptive and 
commonly misunderstood by the general public, as the luminous 
coloured circles occasionally seen around the sun, and more 
frequently around the moon, known respectively as the solar 
and lunar halo. These remarkable exhibitions of Nature, 
owing to the complicated appearances they sometimes present, 
have long engaged the attention of meteorologists, and were, 
until within a comparatively recent time, extremely difficult to 
explain. Though more frequently observed in the polar regions, 
there are probably few persons of mature age, residing in the 
temperate latitudes, who have not, at some period of their lives, 
witnessed one or more exhibitions of these curious and beauti- 
ful phenomena, which, perhaps more than any other manifesta- 
tions of nature, have engaged the observation of the unscientific 
world, and attracted multitudes of thinking people to the study 
of physical science, particularly that fascinating department 
pertaining to the atmasphere. 
There are probably no displays of Nature, either in the 
heavens or the earth, about which the people are so misin- 
formed, and regarding which so many erroneous notions seem 
to prevail, as the occurrence of solar and lunar halos, together 
with the anomalous appearances usually presented by them, 
though the amount of ignorance relative to these wonderful 
exhibitions is not surprising when we consider their puzzling 
nature, and the deceptive features that invariably accompany 
them, which at one time the wisest philosophers were unable 
to correctly interpret and explain. 

Whenever, under favourable conditions, we observe a luminous 
circle of the various prismatic colours around the moon, the 
sky within the circle being much darker apparently than it 1s 
upon the outside (which is the peculiar feature of a lunar halo) 
an observer is very naturally led to believe that a ring of 
light does actually surround the moon’s disc, while inside the 
ring there is but little, if any, light at all, the sky being dark 
and unilluminated, and that portion just outside really much 
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brighter, though less bright that the ring itself. Now, it is in 
this belief that we are deceived by appearances, and that the 
perplexing nature of a halo is well illustrated ; and yet people 
will claim, “as seeing is believing,” they have an ocular demon- 
startion that a real luminous circle does surround the moon, 
and that the dark sky inside receives no light from the moon’s 
disc, being actually without any illumination, as it appears 
to be. But paradoxical as it may seem, it is nevertheless a fact 
that the sky is really no brighter where the circle of light 
appears than it is anywhere else around the moon, and only 
seems to be for the reason that owing to the refraction of the 
moon’s light at an equal distance from her disc, on all sides, 
more of the luminous rays reach our eyes from the portion 
of the sky where the circle or ring is seen. 

That there is no real luminous circle around the moon, and 
that the sky is equally bright where it appears the darkest 
—the whole appearance being deceptive, as above stated—will 
be manifest when the cause and nature of the singular pheno- 
menon are fully understood. The late Professor Proctor, 
explaining similar phenomena in a very interesting and instruc- 
tive newspaper article entitled “Seeing is Deceiving,” well 
remarked: “ ‘Seeing is believing,’ says the old proverb, but 
“seeing is deceiving’ would be nearer the mark. We are de- 
ceived almost as often, perhaps quite as often as not, by what 
we see. We are deceived by false impressions even when we 
know the real state of the case, so that Nature may in some 
sense be compared with a conjuror why explains the trick he 
is about to play, yet deceives the eye as perfectly as though 
we knew nothing about the manner of his performance. We 
know that that handkerchief which we gave him to experiment 
upon has not been cut in half, yet we saw him cut 
it in half; we know he has not pounded our gold watch with 
a mortar, yet that is what we saw him do.” 

The lunar halo, which by many persons is regarded as a 
remarkable and unexplained luminosity associated with the 
moon, is to meteorological students neither a mysterious nor an 
anomalous occurrence. It has been frequently observed, and 
for many years thoroughly understood, and at the present time 
admits of an easy scientific explanation. It is an atmospheric 
exhibition due to the refraction and dispersion of the moon’s 
light through very minute ice-crystals floating at great cleva- 
tions above the earth, and is explained by the science of 
meteorology, to which it properly belongs; for it is not of 
cosmical origin, and in no way pertains to astronomy, as most 
persons suppose, except as it depends upon the moon, whose 
light, passing through the atmosphere, produces the luminous 
halo, which, as will be seen, is simply an optical illusion, 
originating, not in the vicinity of the moon—two hundred and 
forty thousand miles away—but just above the earth’s surface, 
and within the aqueous envelope that surrounds it on all sides. 

A lunar halo, or circles of prismatic colours, seen around 
the moon, never occurs except when the sky is somewhat hazy, 
and presents a dull, leaden appearance. Usually only one 
circle is seen surrounding the moon, and it is always of large 
size, being about forty-five degrees in diameter, or eighty times 
the apparent diameter of the moon, corresponding to one-half 
the distance from the zenith to the horizon. The sky within 
the circle is always apparently much darker than it is for 
some distance on the outside—a’ feature which is the peculiar 
characteristic of a halo when seen under the most favourable 
conditions—and the circle exhibits the seven prismatic colours 
seen in the rainbow, and the inner edge being red, and quite 
sharply ‘defined, while the other colours are more or lesa 
mingled and superposed, so that the outer edge of the circle 
is nearly white, and usually not very clearly defined. 

Sometimes a number of large circles are seen around the 
moon, presenting a peculiar and very complicated appearance, 
and they are seldom concentric as in a lunar corona, but inter- 
sect each other with mathematical exactness, exhibiting a struc- 


ture that is often wonderful to behold. A true halo is nal 
produced when the sky is perfectly clear, as a slight haze | 
essential to its appearance, and the beautiful illusion is visibl 
only under rare and peculiar atmospheric conditions, Ty C0! 
nection with the halo, white bands, crosses or arches, are so 
times observed, which also result from the same conditions 
the atmosphere at great elevations above the earth. 

A halo may form around the sun as well as around {J 
moon, and all the curious features above described are similay 
observed; but a halo is most frequently noticed about ¢ 
moon for the reason that we are too much dazzled by the s 
light to distinguish faint colours surrounding its disc, and { 
see them it is necessary to look through smoked glass or yi 
the sun by reflection from the surface of still water, by whi 
means its brilliancy is very much reduced. When a halo is se 
around the sun, a white circle passing through the sun 
parallel to the horizon is sometimes observed, which is kno 
to meteorologists as the “parhelic circle,” from the fact # 
parhelia or mock-suns are frequently noticed in connectig 
with it. These productions, which are commonly called “su 
dogs,” are faint images of that luminary, appearing at om 
two, or more points in connection with a halo, and at tho 
parts where the circles cross each other, or cut the parhe 
circle above mentioned. The number of these mock-suns, 
parhelia, visible at the same time, is variable ; sometimes o 
or two only are to be seen, at other times four or five, and 
some occasions as many as seven has been observed at om 
These mock-suns usually appear about the size of the re 
sun, but not quite so bright, though on rare occasions th 
are said to rival their parent luminary in brilliancy a 
splendour. 

Such appearances, which are also seen about the moo 
(known as mock-moons or “moon-dogs”) are most frequen! 
observed in the polar regions, but often occur in the more té 
perate latitudes, and are produced by the extra light cone 
trating at those points where the circles intersect, there bet 
at such places a double cause of illumination, presenting 
singular spectacle of a faint white disc, resembling that of 
sun or moon. Parhelia, or mock-suns, are generally red ¢ 
the side toward the sun, and they sometimes have a prolong 
tion in the form of a tail, several degrees in length, whi 
coincides in direction with that of the parhelic or horizont 
circle. A recent writer on the subject says: “Parhelia ha 
been observed frequently both in ancient and modern tim 
Artistotle records two appearances of these meteors, and Plt 
mentions their occurrence at Rome. A double parhelion, whi 
was noticed before the Christian era, is referred to by St. Aug 
tine. Many others have been observed from different points 
the Continent. On January 2nd, 1586, Christopher Rotham sa 
at Cassel, before sunrise, an upright column of light of th 
breadth of the sun’s disc. As he rose to view he was precedl 
and followed by a parhelion, which appeared in contact wi 
his orb, and continued visible for thirty minutes, and then W 
hidden by a cloud. On February 28th, 1551, mock-suns we 
seen at Antwerp; and on March 17th of the same yeal 
similar phenomenon, with two halos, was witnessed at the sa 
place. Four days after the last-named two parhelia, with thn 
halos, were seen at Madgeberg.” ‘ 

A halo may be produced artificially, and its appearamt 
beautifully illustrated, by crystallising some salt (such as al 
upon a glass plate, and then looking through the plate at t 
sun or a bright. light, then the luminous circles above describ 
will be observed. The formation of a circle of light around # 
sun or moon, and the production of the dark circle to wht 
we have referred, may also be illustrated by an in eresti 
imaginary experiment, which is thus described by : 
Professor Loomis, an eminent authority on the subject of atma 
pheric phenomena: “If we conceive a beam of light io} 
admitted through a small aperture into a dark recom, 
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) fall upon a large number of ice-prisms having angles of sixty 
egrees, and occupying every possible position, all the incident 
vys will be deviated from their first direction, but in no case 
ill the deviation be less than about twenty-two degrees. A large 
umber of spectra will be cast upon the opposite wall, but 
gposite to the aperture through which the light is admitted 
ere will be a circle of twenty-two degrees radius upon which 
o spectrum can fall, and the red end of each spectrum. 
ill be turned toward the centre of the circle. If the number 
the spectra be sufficiently great, they will together form 
circle of twenty-two degrees radius, bordered with the red 


pon the inside; but beyond the red the different colours 
ill be so superposed as to produce a light nearly white 


he circle within the halo is much darker than the space with- 
it it, because from no part of this circle can a ray of the sun, 
fracted by the ice-prisms, reach the eye of the observer.” 
The halo is Jess brilliant and beautiful, but far more frequent, 
an the rainbow. Scarcely a week passes during the} whole 
ar in which the exhibition does not occur. In summer the 
e-crystals that produce the halo are three or four miles high, 
jove the limit of perpetual frost, and for this reason the 
parition is sometimes called the “ frost-bow.” As the rainbow 
sometimes seen in dew-drops on the ground, so the “ frost- 
w,” just after sunrise, has been noticed in the crystals which 
ge the grass. A halo is the bright border of an illuminated 
ne; and Professor Olmsted says: “As in the rainbow, so in 
é halo, the visible band of colours is the only border of 
large illuminated space on the sky. The ordinary halo, 
erefore, is the bright innér border of a zone, which is more 
an twenty degrees wide. The whole zone, except the inner 
ge, is too faint to be generally noticed, though it is per- 
otibly more luminous than the space between the halo and 
3 luminary.” 
A corona is an appearance of faintly-coloured rings, often seen 
und the sun and moon when a light, fleecy cloud passes 
st them, and should not be mistaken for a halo, which is 
ich larger and more complicated in its structure, as explained 
ove. These two phenomena are frequently confounded by 
xperienced observers, but they exhibit peculiar features by 
ich each may be easily distinguished from the other. Both 
ubit the seven prismatic colours; but in a corona the colours 
» reversed, the red being on the outer edge instead of on 
sinner edge, as in a halo; and the circles of a corona, besides 
ng smaller, are concentric with each other—the inner one 
ng small, the diameter of the second being double, and that 
the third treble, the diameter of the first. The structure 
the corona is quite simple, and never exhibits the attractive 
tures observed in the halo, which is a production of com- 
atively rare occurrence, while a corona may be seen every 
le a light,’ transparent cloud comes between us and the sun 
moon, and is produced by the diffraction of light passing 
ween the minute globules of condensed vapour in a cloud. 
Vhat we have said regarding the size of a halo will alone 
ble an observer to recognise this phenomenon, and distin- 
sh it from a corona. Professor Loomis says: “The mean 
eighty-three measurements of the radius of the’ red circle 
i halo is 21 degrees 36 minutes, which is almost identical with 
» rftius computed ftom theory.” The diameter of the 
linous circles of a corona is not always the same, and while 
y are never large, the diameter of the first red ring varies 
m three degrees to six degrees, and that. of the second red 
3 from five degrees to ten degrees; 
corona, like a halo, may be easily produced artificially. If 
sprinkle upen a pane of glass a small quantity of lycopo- 
m, or any very fine dust of nearly uniform fineness, and then 
< at the moon through this glass, we shall see it surrounded 
luminous rings of prismatic colours, precise'y. like those 
t are formed by a cloud; and if, on a cold winter evening, 
breathe upon a pane of glass, the breath will condense into 


very small globules and freeze. If we look at the moon, or even 
at a street lamp, through this glass, we shall see a similar 
system of coloured rings, having violet on the inside. 

More solar and lunar halos are usually seen in winter than in 
summer, owing to the favourable conditions of the former season 
for the formation of ice-crystals in the upper regicns of the air 
for their, production, and the singular appearances they present. 
During the cold weather that prevailed in the winter of 1887-8, 
the frosty. condition of the atmosphere was particularly favour- 
able for the production of these curious displays, and many 
exhibitions of the kind were observed in various portions of 
the country where such appearances are uncommon, and have 
seldom, if ever, occurred before. Many reports of such lumin- 
ous circles appeared in the newspapers at that time, some 
of the exhibitions having been unusually interesting and remark- 
able; but none of the accounts seen by the writer—with one 
ions—explained the phenomena correctly, or men- 
tioned their real nature, which was evidently not known, or 
misunderstood, by those who described them. On the evening 
of March 30th, 1890, a beautiful lunar halo, accompanied by 
a “moon-dog,” was observed by the writer, and on the following 
morning a brilliant solar halo, with two “sun-dogs,” appeared 
about one hour after sunrise, which attracted great attention 
10 were fortunate enough to witness the interesting 


or two excep 


from those w 
exhibition. 
In January, 1888, a leading metropolitan newspaper pub 
the following account, which illustrates the deceptive nature of 
such appearances, and the erroneous ideas regarding them: 
“Yesterday, shortly before noon, the sun shone through a 


ished 


heayy bank of dull clouds. On each side were two lesser 
luminaries scarcely less bright than the sun, and about the 


Well up toward the zenith appeared two 


same. altitude as it. : 
These were 


rainbows, joined like two C’s placed back to back. 
not brilliant, but were clear and distinct. 
rose two more rainbows, placed in a like manner, the co > 
mingling in the most harmonious blending at the junction. 
These two were brilliant,-and-the-ends of-each bow were as even 
as if cut off with a knife. At the right of the upper bow was 
another equally brilliant bow standing alone. This lasted 
several minutes, and was seen by a great number of people.” 
Now, the “two lesser luminaries” mentioned by the writer of 
the above were really not “luminaries” at all, but simply 
parhelia, or mock-suns, the nature of which we have already 
explained; and the “two rainbows” were doubtless portions 
of an incomplete circle, or the curious arches to which we 
have referred, the whole representation constituting a typical 
solar halo, which is exceedingly rare in this portion of the 
country. -The reference to a “rainbow” in connection with the 
exhibition described is certainly amusing, and it is perhaps 
unnecessary to state that a rainbow, though exhibiting the 
prismatic colours seen in a halo, is never observed in the 
immediate vicinity of the sun, but always in the opposite part 
of the’ heavens, and is never produced except when rain is 
actually falling from the clouds. 

Of all the numerous weather proverbs current among, the 
people, those relating to the production of a halo should be 
included with the few for which there is considerable scientific 
foundation, justified by actual experience and observation. 
There is perhaps no better known, or more popular, weather 
prognostic than. that pertaining to the lunar halo, which has 
long been recognised, even among scientific persons, as an 
almost unfailing sign of foul weather, and reliable indication 
of an approaching storm. One of the old familiar proverbs 
relating to the lunar halo is expressed: in,.the, lines :— 

“When round the moon there is a brugh 
he weather will be cold and rough.” 

Professor John Westwood Oliver, in a récent article on “The 
Moon and the Weather,” published in ’Longman’s Magazine, 
says: “The halo is an old sign of -bad:weather. Of sixty-one 


ours 
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lunar halos observed in the neighbourhood of London, thirty- 
four were followed by rain within twenty-four hours, nineteen by 
rain within four days, and only eight by no rain at all.” .Asa 
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halo is never seen except when the sky is hazy, it indicates that | 


moisture is accumulating in the atmosphere, which will form 
clouds, and usually result in a storm. But the popular notion 
that the number of bright stars visible within the circle indi- 
cates the number of days before the storm will occur is without 
any foundation whatever, and the belief is almost too absurd to 
be refuted. In whatever part of the sky a lunar halo is seen, 
one or more bright stars are always sure to be noticed inside 
the luminous ring, and the number visible depends entirely 
upon the position of the moon. Moreover, when the sky within 
the circle is examined with even a small telescope hundreds of 
stars are visible where only one, or perhaps two or three, were 
perceived by the naked eye. 

A lunar halo, when seen under favourable conditions, with all 
the curious features that usually accompany it, is one of the 
most interesting and beautiful exhibitions of Nature ; and there 
are many remarkable facts connected with its formation and 
appearance that can not be dealt with in a popular description 
of the phenomenon, but which are fully explained in nearly 
every work on natural philosophy, meteorology, or physical geo- 
graphy. In Professor Loomis’ “ Treatise on Meteorology” may 
be found a clear and exhaustive description of halos and 
coronas, fully illustrated and scientifically explained. There 
is an instructive popular article entitled “The Lunar Halo,” 
by the late Professor Proctor, in his admirable work, “ Flowers 
of the Sky,” which contains an excellent engraving illustrating 
the one-ring halo, most commonly observed, and showing the 
dark space around the moon, which is always noticed in a 
perfect halo, and is thoroughly explained in the above-men- 
tioned work, together with many other paradoxical features 
and curious illusions associated with the wonderful atmospheric 
spectacle. Arraur K. Barrett. 
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ON DEVELOPMENT IN DAYLIGHT, ETC. 
For a long time it has been sought to do without the dark-room 
lamp and its coloured glasses in the developing room, for the reason 
that it is difficult to procure commercial glasses which will only 
pass practically the non-actinic rays, and, on the other hand, because 
by means of the lantern only a very feeble light is obtained. 

The methods hitherto employed have been either to previously 
stain the coating of the plate, or to dissolve in the developer a 
suitable colouring matter. It is in this manner that M. Ludwig* 
tints the plate, before putting it in the developer, with a solution of 
eroceine 3B, which stains the gelatine sufficiently to prevent the 
action of light on the haloid' salts of silver contained in the film. 
This is the method known as “ Coxin.” 

A simpler method, and also an older one, consists of the addition 
of colouring matter to the developer without permanently colouring 
the film, the chosen substance completely absorbing the chemical 
rays, in order that they may not attack the sensitive film. 

Notwithstanding its simplicity, this last method has not hitherto 
been generally used, owing to the difficulty of finding colouring 
n-atters fulfilling the numerous necessary conditions. These should 
not only make with the developer a solution coloured to absorb 
actinic radiations, but should not permanently colour the gelatine 
or provoke fog, or destroy the latent image; further, they should 
not stain the operator’s fingers. The ability to remove the colour 
must be certain, especially if used for the development of papers. 
It is necessary also that they should be capable of use with different 
developers without giving precipitates, and without changing colour 
when mixed with the developer or with its additions (sulphite of 
soda, alkali, etc.) 

We have methodically searched amongst the numerous commercial 
colouring matters for those which fulfil these conditions most per- 
fectly, but have found none that do so absolutely. The following 


* 318-193 Patent, June 13th, 1902. 
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colouring matters possess properties most akin to those stated 
Croceine scarlet 3B, phenoflavine, ponceau 6R, uranine, tartrasin 
None of these possesses the necessary properties in a sufficiey 
strong form to allow of development of papers with them 
coloration remains which alters the freshness of prints. ; 
We have also sought for the existence of a non-colouring substan 
which would destroy the sensibility of the bromide of silver witho, 
acting on the latent image, by this means permitting developmi 
in ordinary light without the addition of colouring matter. Aif 
however, experimenting on innumerable substances, particularly 
different oxydants and reducers, we have found nothing whatey 
with this property. 

We then experimented with coloured compounds not having ti 
terial properties, properly so-called. After having tried a long seri 
of materials of this nature we have found the picrates dissolved ; 
sulphite of soda to give non-tinctorial coloured solutions, and of 
colour capable of absorbing practically the whole of the actin 
rays. 

In order to be able to dissolve in water a suflicient quantity) 
substance we have chosen the most soluble picrates which are ni 
precipitated by sulphite of seda. ‘Those of soda, ammonia, and ma 
nesium realise most fully these conditions. Picrate o: ie 
could not be used, as it gives dichroic fog; pure picrate of soda giv 
equally as good results as that of magnesium, but the ssn 
employing soda in its preparation, and the difficulty of obtat i 
with this alkali a perfectly neutral picrate, makes us prefer magnesit 
picrate. 

Instead of dissolving the picrate of magnesium in the 
solutions it appeared to us more simple to mix this in a dry state 
suitable proportions with anhydrous soda sulphite, and to 
tute by this means a product which may be used to replace sulphi 
of soda in the preparation of developers. It is possible also by tt 
means to prepare directly developers suitably coloured for devel 
ment by ordinary light without having to weigh a number of 
stances as usually required in the preparation of an ordinary ( 
veloper. 

We then experimented as to the most suitable proportions 
picrate of magnesium and sulphite of soda for making a mixtt 
capable of being employed for the different commercial develope 
The mixture which has given in our hands the best results ist 
fcllowing: 100 parts anhydrous soda sulphite, 50 parts picrate 
magnesium. This mixture, used with certain developers in SU 
quantities that the solution may be sufficiently rich in alkaline § 
phite, gives solutions too highly coloured to enable the appeatal 
of the image to he easily followed. We used with these develop 
a mixture less rich in picrate of magnesium composed as follon 
100 parts anhydrous soda sulphite, 15 parts picrate of =i 

i 


as. 


developi 


We have called these mixtures under the name of “ chrysosulphi 

that richer in picrate being No. 1, and the other No. 2. 
PREPARATION OF DEVELOPERS WITH CHRYSOSULPHITE. 
Developers are prepared with chrysosulphite by simply repl 
in the development formulae soda sulphite by chrysosulphite. \ 
have fixed the best proportions of chrysosulphite for use with | 
principal commercial developers. Chrysosulphite No. 1 is only & 
ployed with the following developers: Metoquinone, mete 
h 


quinone, hydroquinone, pyrogallic acid, edinol, eikonogen, m 
adurol, pyrocatechin, ortol. Chrysosulphite No. 2 is employed vith 
following developers: Diamidophenol (dianol), paramidopht 
(paranol), hydramine glycine. : , 

The following formulae are those which we haye adopted with 
different developers :— 


(1) WITH CHRYSOSULPHITE No. 1. 
Edinol. 4 


Metoquinone (now Quinomet), 


» 1,000 c.c Water . 
9 gr. Chryso. 
60° gr. Edinol . 
50 ¢.c. | Tribasic phosp. 
Quinomet 
developer it suffices to replace soda 
sulphite by the same quantity of chryso- 
sulph.te No. 1. 
Eikonogen, Ortol. a 
Water 1,000 e.c. Water ol 1 
Chryso. No. 1.. 30 gr. Orto} } 
Anhydrous Car’ 40. gr. chryso. s 
Eikonogen 10 gr. Anhydrous car 
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’ METOL-HYDROQUINONE. 
n (In 2 Solutions.) 


2 a B. 
ter 500 c.c. Water. 500 ¢.c. 
tol 2} gr. Anhydrous carb, soda 35 gr. 
yso., No.1 60 gr ‘ 
Jroquinone .. 44 gr 
For use take 100 ¢.c. of A and 100 cc. of B. 
HYDROQUINONE. 
In 1 Solut‘on. In 2 Solutions, 
Water etre .c: . 500 cc. 
gr. Hydroquinone 10 gr. 
hydrous carb, soda 56 gr. Chryso., No. 1 60 gr. 
B. 
Wiaterner: 509 c.c. 
Anhydrous 70 gr. 
For use take 190 ce. of A; 100 ec. of B. 
METOL. 
(In 2 Solutions.) 
Bends... Wiateners 6 500 .¢. 
yso., No. 1. Anhydrous carb. soda, 15 gr. 
01 fas | 
For use take 100 c.c. of A. and 100 ce. of B. 
PYROGALLIC ACID. 
(In 2 Solutions.) 
B. 
500 cc. Acetone solution. 
100 gr. 
20 gr. 
For use take 50 c.c. of A; 150 of water ; 20 c.c. of acetone. 
ADUROL. 
(In 2 Solutions.) 
500 @.c, Wistermence 500 ¢.¢. 
50 gr. Anhydrous carb, sod 35 gr. 
po 
For use take 100 ¢.c. of A and 100 c.c. of B. 
Pyrocatechin. 
. 1,000 c.c. Pyrocatechin . 15 gr 
40 gr. Anhydrous Carb. 40 gr, 
WIfH CHRYSOSULPHITE No. 2 
Diamidophenol. | Paramidophenol. 
ber ..... - 1,000 e.c, Water 
yso No. 2. ? 30 gr. 
midophenol . 10 gr. Canstic lithia 5 gr. 
Paramidophenol 10 gr. 
Hydramine. Glycine. 
ter Te OOONCTCs (A) 
yso 16 gr. 77a 
etic ly 3 gr. Mater a 500 ¢ ¢. 
lramine .. 5 gr. ee 15 gr. 
Chryso N 60 gr. 
(B) 
Water .. 500 c.c. 
Carb. of Pc ) 40 gr. 
For use take 100 of (A), and 


100 c.c. of (B). 

Mernop or DrveLopmMent. 
(1.) Development of Plates and Films of Extreme Rapidity. 
.—Development in artificial light.—A_ sufficient quantity of de- 
bper is used to cover the plate with solution to a depth of about 
centimetres, about 200 c.c. for a 9 x 12 dish or a corresponding 
lace. 
he plate is taken from the dark slide in the dark-room, and put 
ctly into the developer. If a special Jamp is not available this 
y be done in darkness. * 
Mee the plate is immersed in the developer it may be developed 
he light at variable distances according to the nature of the light 
1. The distance should be about half a metre from a candle. one 
ve from a gas jet, three-quarters of a metre from an ordinary 
roleum lanip, or one and a half metres from an ordinary in- 
descent lamp of about 16-candle power. 
lote.—In developing plates o very high sensibility it is not wise 
keep the dish at such a distance during all the time of develop- 
mt, but it is better to place it in a less brightly lit part of the 
k-room, turning the back to the source of light, and only bring- 
the dish to the above indicated distances when wishing to 
mine the plate. 
he dish should be slowly rocked during development, care being 


An improvised datkroom lamp. A non-actinic lamp may easily be made by 
ng before a candle a litre bottle filled with a 50/0 solution of Chrysosulphite 
, Placing to right and left of this bottle two other similar bottles resting 
ist it. ‘This will do instead ot.a lantern, . Under these conditions the back 
a Be turned to the light when lifting the plate from the slide and placing it in 
leveloper, 


taken that the liquid always covers the plate. The developing 
formulae indicated above haye been chosen in order that duration 
of development need not occupy longer than about five minutes. 
After a couple of minutes the plate may be taken out of the de- 
veloping bath, turning the back to the light, examining it rapidly 
for a second or two by transparency, without risk of fogging. This 
examination should not be made, however, at a nearer distance than 
the following: Candle, 1 metre or 34ft.; petroleum lamp, 1} metres 
or 5ft.; gas flame, 24 metres or 8ft.; electric lamp, 3 metres or 10ft. 
If it is necessary to get nearer the light, interpose a piece of yellow 
glass. 

Fixing and washing.—When development is finished, turn the back 
tewards the source of light, and rinse the plate in running water; 
then fix and wash in the usual manner. 

Development in daylight.—Instead of the different sources of light 
mentioned, development may be carried out by daylight, provided 
that the sun does not shine in the workroom, and that the blind be 
drawn. across the window by which the light is admitted. Work as 
far as possible from the window, and have the back turned thereto 
throughout development. It is not possible, however, without risk 
of fogging, to examine the plate by ransparency, unless an upright 
glass tank be used. ‘he plates are placed in the bath, washed and 
fixed exactly in the preceding manner. 

(2.) Development of Lantern Plates. 

By veason of their lowcr sensibility lantern plates may be developed 
without taking further precauticns for the lighting of the room than 
for bromide papers (se2 under). For black-tened lantern plates the 
same formulae for development may be employed as those given for 
papers. 


(3.) Development of Bromide Papers. F 
A.—By daylight.—Two formulae follow for development of bronude 
papers that have given gocd results :— 


Quinomet. Diamidophenol. 


100 c.c. Water 


Water ... : y 
eee u'9 gr. inaceseuval No. 2 G gt. 
Shr; hite 6 gr. | Diamidophenol... me BS 
eee 3 33 c.c. | 10°/,solution pot. bromide...2 or 3 drops 


10 % solution pot. bromide ...2 or 3 drops | 


Development may be. carried out without other precautions than 
keeping the corners of the paper at the bottom of the dish to pre 
vent the paper floating, lighting by the different sources of light 
given above, without taking account of the distances indicated far 
plates. One may approach sufficiently near to the light to follow 
easily all the phases of development. 

Exposure, however, should be sufficient to prevent development 
occupying longer than about 40 to 59 seconds. ‘he papers are placed 
in the developing bath exactly in the same manner as plates. $ 

B.—By artificial light.—Operations by this method are carried 
out in the same manner as for plates. Care should be taken that. 
the corners of the paper are kept at the bottom of dish, as if they 
are not submerged they will veil quickly. They may be fixed in 
daylight, employing a fixing bath coloured yellow or orange by a 
little chrysosulphite. Fixing done, they should be abundantly washed 
in the ordinary manner until the back is perfectly clear. 

Finally, the mixtures of sulphite of soda with picrates, and par- 
ticularly with picrate of magnesium, give coloured aqueous solutions 
which directly absorb the actinic rays and permit development to be 
easily controlled. . These solutions do not colour the gelatine or paper 
in a persistent manner, will not stain the fingers, and will show every 
advantage that may be sought in rendering possible development in 
ordinary light. A. and L. Lumrrn and A. Srynwerz. 


es 


Sourn Essex Camera Club.—Under this title in future the East Ham 
Teachers’ Photographic Society will be conducted (Mr. Walter D. 
Welford, F.R.P.S., President). ‘The club is open to lady and gentle- 
men photographers in East Ham, Stratford, Leytonstone, Ilford, Bark- 
ing, and the surrounding district generally. The next meeting is on 
March 9th, when Mr. H. W. Bennet, F.R.P.S,, will lecture upon 
“Control in Printing.” ‘Visitors are invited, and all information may 
be obtained from Mr. R. P.“W. Rotherham, 270, Thorold Road, 
Ilford. 
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SOME. RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS ON THE METRIC 
SYSTEM. 


Yr is ari amusing and not’ uninsiructive play to put oneself quite out- 
side cf the decimal periodic system of expressing numbers and notice 
the difference between the properties of an abstract number and its 
numeral. 

We can do this by supposing we ‘have eight or twelve ‘digits instead 
of ten. With the former number seven willbe the largest number to 
be expressed with a single digit, eight will be expressed with two; or 
in the latter case we can keep the present digits up to nine and invent 
two new ones fer ten and eleven, so tha’ the smallest number requiring 
two digizs will be twelve, which will be written ten: The square of 
ten, or 100, will then be a gross, and 1,000 will stand for twelve gross. 

This duodecimal system is really better than our present, although 
we shall never be able to change to it. -We use ten digits not because 
this is. a better number than eight or twelve, but because our ancestors 
in India, whence the ten digit system was brought to us by the Arabs, 
had ten fingers, and not eight or twelve. Having ten digits it is 
easy to calculate in tens and its powers. If we had twelve digits i 
would be equally easy to calculate in dozens and gross, then the 
multiplication table would sceem.odd to us. 5 x 6 would be 26 
0.9 would be three-quarters, 6 would he half of ten. Then the magic 
properties of nine would disappear, it being no longer the largest o 
the single digits, and eleven would become the pet of fortune-tellers. 
The number 100, being nothing but the square of 5 x 2, would 
hardly be more important than is the square of 7 x 2 now,, It would 
be writien 84, and nobody would use it to express the rates of interest, 
or the number of years. in a natural division of time, or as a,convenien 
number to express the strength of a solution. A small boy who was 
asked to calculate in “per gress” the strength of a solution of one 
part in ten, would say to himself that no one but a fool of an examiner 
would ever think of making up such a solution. The answer would 

be 12.4972... . . party per 100, which the reader will do well to 
calculate for himself, using the letter T for ten, and see how he is 
tied to the “wheel of things.” ‘ 

Tt is difficult to think in abstract numbers. Forty millions would 
Seem to be most certainly a naturally important even number., But 
Suppose a meter stick te be dropped on to a neighbouring planet, with 
the information somehow conveyed that it is an aliquot part of the 
planet earth’s circumference. The stick is giyen to 2 professor o 
mathematics, who handy it over to his assistant. The assistant reports 
that it is of such a length that 11,490,194 are equal to the circum- 
ference of the earth. “That is quite impcssible,” the professor would 
say, ‘either there is some error or. ,’ and here an idea woul! 
strike him. “Just factor that number will you?” The factors would 
prove to be 5’ x 2’, and this would show that for some strange reason 
the inhabitants of the earth used a periodic system of ten digits in- 
stead of twelve. Possibly the professor might be shrewd enough to 
<onclude that they had originally only ten tail-feathers. 

The most important numbers are two and three, and the multiples o 
these raised to various powers. If we used a system of eight or 
twelve digits to express these multiples, we could multiply and divide 
them as easily as we can the decimal numbers, which are multiples 
of five and twe. Since we cannot we sometimes prefer to take the case 
of multiplying, more often than we should we prefer the natura 
multiples. f 

Thus for instance a dozen is a natural common multiple. Tt is a 
natural number of dry plates to put into a bex, and when these plates 
cost a shilling a dozen then each plate costs a penny, and only one 
change is nécéssary for a perfect system, namely, to write that dozen 
ten, and a gross 100. But we cannct make this change. A sheet of 
paper can be folded into thirds, quarters, eighths, twelfths, and 
sixteenths ; not so well into fifths and tenths. The shilling, foot, and 
clock-dial are divided into twelve parts, the pound, inch, and bushels 
into eighths and its sub-divisicns. If we had the best. possible system 
of expressing numbers these natural divisions would also be. the 
easiest to use. We have not this system,.and all we can dois 
‘compromise ; ‘to use decimals. whenever, we:can, and. dozens and, six- 
teens as little as possible, and that, is what the metric,system does, It 
is useless to attempt to improve this system, for:its weak points belong 
to the use of ten digits, a number not divisible by four or three. 

Here in Germany the metric system is in universal,use, and it is 
interesting to watch this conflict between the artificial ease of dealing 
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in tenths that results from the use of ten digits, and 
tendency to use the simpler facters and multiples. . 

The weights in an ordinary shop are the kilogram and half kilogray 
(1,000 and 500 grams), andthe smatier 200, 100, 50, 20, 1 
5, 2, and 1 gram weights. These smaller weights are made of brass 
and are stamped in grams, the larger from half kilo up are stamped | 
kilos. They all have a knob, which is not really necessary for th 
small weights, and makes it difficult to read the numbers. It woul 
be better to have these smaller weights cast with a flat top and larg 
raised numerals. 


the naturg 


Tf you go into a shop in Germany and ask the price’ of somethi 
you are told it is so much a pound, by which is meant the half ki 
gram. Most countries had a pound weight before the metric sys 
was introduced, and these pounds were not very different in 
rom cne another and the half kilo, so the latter was called a poun 
No doubt it will be called a pound in England and America. It is 
pity that we cannot then grumble about the good old honest po 
for the new one will be larger by ten per cent. But at any 
he ‘Germans will then have to stop picturing a pair of scales 
he English pound of meat extract badly outclassed by the Gen 
pound. And our friend with the bass drum can no longer get exci 
about the smallness of the American gallon of paste. On the oth 
hand the litre will of course be cal'ed a quart, and it will not be; 
arge as the old quart,that is, not in England. In America it 
e larger. i 

Goods put up in English pounds may not be sold in Germany, 
he writer has been informed, if so marked. For instance, quar 
pound parcels cf tea must be marked “115 grams of tea” in o 
shat the buyer may clearly understand that he is not getting 
grams, that is the quarter of the half kilo. Something of the 5 
will be necessary in America and England. It will probably 
necessary to prohibit the use of the word “ pound” even when qualifi 
y “old” or “avoirdupois,” if it is also used for the half kilo, ~ 
To return to the shop in Germany, you may perhaps _ 
a pound of the substance you want.’ Hor this very common a 
dealer has no single weight, because half a pound is a quarter of 
kilo, and the decimal system deals only in halves and fifths. 1 
puts; on a 200 and a 50 gram weight. If you order a quarter'¢l 
pound, also a very common order, he puts on the 100 gram, the 
and the 5. Scmetimes if in a hurry he uses the two first only, 
gives good weight for the missing 5. Sometimes she three weig 
are tied together with a string. i If you order three-quarters. of 
pound it’ is necessary to use the 200, 100, 50, 20 and 5 gram weigh 
and it is not easy to identify all of these, because the numerals 
net conspicuous. 

Here we see the’ disadyantage of the decimal system. If a po 
is too much the average person does not and perhaps never 
consider all the tenths, but-rather three-quarters, a half, a quarter, 
an eighth. With a. set; of avcirdupois weights the dealer uses 
half and quarter, 4o.get. the three-quarters. ,\If we had, an eight di 
system he could, do this exactly as at present: . Even with a deci 
system, which is not so favourable for dividing in eighths, only @ 
weights would be required’ for the three-eighths of a kilegram 
require five in the metric system. j 

Below a quarter of a,,pound (125 grams). here in Germany # 
usually switch off on to decimals, ordering 100. grams or 50 gm 
etc. This change is not difficult (and, this is-an, important. peintsfor 
Englishman .to note), because the coinage is. decimal. Ifa subs 
costs M3.50 a pound, 50 grams will’ cost.35 pfennigs and 100 g 
70 pfennigs. But in Eng!and this will not do. Having, learned to 
culate what a quarter, eighth, and sixteenth of a pound will com 
at so many shillings and pence a pound, the Englishman is not, gt 

o learn to take a fifth, tenth and twentieth of this sum as well. 
will demand four ounces, and get 125 grams, tivo, ounces and. ge 
grams, one ounce and will get 31 grams; that is, the quarter, 
and sixteenth of the new pound. Possibly the Government recogi 
this tendency to order as of gold, might allow weights to be made H 
hese masses, of a different shape, so as to be easily distinguish 
rom the decimal weights. The least of these being 31.25 ord 
a sixteenth of the new pound, would-be ten per cent. larger than 
avoirdupois ounce; and therefore nearly equal to the troy ae 
By dividing the litre into thirty-two parts (as the quart is in Amel 
he confusion between, troy, avoirdupois and liquid cunce woulK 
removed. ‘The new ounce would probably be divided invo dra¢ 
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| grains so that the gram weight and the decimal parts of the kilo 
uid disappear altogether from practical use. 
these changes would simplify matters somewhat. The larger units 
veight and volume would he identical with those of other countries, 
three ounces would bei satisfactorily amalgamated, the minim of 
er weuld weigh a grain, and the confusion between the various 
rts would disappear. On the other hand another ounce, drachm, 
im, grain, quary, and pound would be added to the present supply, 
| the advantage of the decimal system would be lost, except in 
ar measures. ‘lhe change would hardly be worth making; a jump 
n the frying pan into the boiling tea-kettle; from an ounce of 
{| grains to one of 31.25 grams. An alternative would be to make 
new ounce 32 grams, which would simplify the relationship between 
smaller weights, but at the expense of unity amongst the larger. 
ther change is really worth making. We must go over wholly 
he decimal system. We must learn to think in tenths below a half 
juarter. We might add two weights to those used in Germany, a 
sand a quarter “pound,” and below these switch off on to decimals ; 
“switching” will not be difficult in the United States, because the 
erican coinage is decimal, but in England the whole change to the 
ric system can only be made successfully bv changing the coinage 
he decimal system, that is by dividing the shilling into one hundred 
is. What is required is firstly that the unit of length shall deter- 
e the unit of volume, and the mass of the unit volume of water 
unit of weight ; and secondly, that these units and the coinage shall 
divided and multiplied in agreement with the periodic system of 
ressing numbers. That this fundamental unit of length be the 
er is not so important as that these other conditions be fulfilled, 
uding that of dividing the shilling into one hundred parts. But 
ussia is going to change along with the United States and England 
fould be very much better not only for Russia, but also for the 
x two countries to have Russia adopt the same fundamental unit. 
ould be a great advantage in exporting goods to Russia, and the 
parts of the world Russia may soon be finding herself unable to 
e. This would certainly not be the case if the English inch were 
ined. After all, no better unit and system than ihe metrical can 
levised as long as we use a number of digits not divisible by three 
four. DvoprEctmmat. 
aa a ees 


A MAN WHO HAS A DIFFICULTY ABOUT GETTING 
IN HIS .ACCOUNTS. 
{From ‘ Process Work.’’] 

R Sir,—Yours is the old trouble. Everyone who is in business 
vs it. The man who won't pay up’ is the bugbear of all busi- 
3s, big or little, successful or otherwise. Business life would 
omparatively easy and:certainly free from half the worries and 
s which now attend it if we could only deal with people who 
teady money, or who can be trusted to settle regularly and 
uptly if they take credit. But this is an impossible ideal. In 
y business there will be some customers who are irregular with- 
being unsafe to trust, and for such it is justifiable to make 
ptions Like all exceptions, however, hey prove the rule, 
expediency and discretion must teach us when to depart from 
To know when and to whom to give credit’is an art in itself 
h cannot be taught; it is generally learn by bitter experience. 
way to avoid having bad eggs in your business basket is not 
t them get there. When you get a new customer who wants 
it your first duty is to eye him with suspicion. You ought to 
Some good reason why he wants your goods without paying 
y cash for them, and you want a still better reason for knowing 
her he is in a position to pay for them when you have extended 
im the credit he has asked for. He may have great hopes and 
stations, but these things don’t pay the people from whom 
buy your stuff, and even if you make it yourself you have work- 
le whose expectations only last six days and who expect to 
aid at the end thereof. If you are so foolish as to accept 
Ss from every om, Dick, or Harry who comes along without 
nderstanding as to terms of payment you must expect to have 
ficulty about getting your accounts in. A man can’t go toa 
and demand cash over the counter without giving some equiva- 
for it, and there is no reason why you should let any one 
your goods, which are the same thing as cash, unless he can 
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to put to a customer, but you need not put it bluntly, perhaps 
you need not put it at all, if you know the class of man you are 
dealing with. There is generally some indication to warn you as. 
to the character of your customer. It is fortunate that the kind 
of man who is not likely to pay generally shows the cloven hoof- 
He betrays some traits or characteristics that warn the keen sighted 
man of business how! to deal with him. He is probably plausible, 
affable, and flattering, lavish in giving orders, careless as to the 
price of your goods, and not exacting as to discounts. When you 
encounter a man of that kind you will almost always find out 
aftcrwards that he is lacking in judgment, wanting in energy, in- 
attentive to business, lacking in punctuality, reckless in promises, 
and wanting in principle. Just as there is seldom a storm without 
scme previous indications of its coming, so there will always he 
some premonitions of the character of the unsatisfactory class of 
customer, and if you neglect these warnings you have only your- 
self to blame if you suffer the consequences. Eveni though you 
may take all possible precautions to weed out undesirable customers, 
you may still get them, as all firms do. Various methods have 
been adopted for dealing with them, but most methods end up with 
the matter-of-fact argument of the solicitor’s letter. With a certain 
class, not necessarily the dishonest ones, no other form of persuasion 
is of any avail. You may decorate the accounts with rubber stamps, 
and stick little flags on them—red, blue, yellow, black, or any 
colour you like—following this up with letters of more or less mild 
1emonstrance, but the case-hardened debtor is proof against it all. 
He knows the routine, and waits for the lawyer’s letter, sometimes 
even for the County Court summons before he scrapes up the needful. 
This class of customer is, however, generally cheerful about it, con- 
sidering perhaps it has paid him to gain time. Another class, which 
we all know, wax indignant about the receipt of the solicitor’s 
letter, and probably write something like this:—“I am surprised 
that you have done such a dirty action as to press me for my 
account. I shall never trouble you with any more orders,” etc., etc. 
When a man writes like that I think you can generally make up 
your mind to do without his orders. I never knew a man who 
wrote like that whose orders were worth anything. The good 
business man who is honestly in difficulty does not meet a request 
for payment in that way, in fact, he never lets it get to that stage. 
He manfully makes a clean breast of it and asks for time, which 
no good business house will refuse him, because we can all sym- 
pathise with the man who is honestly in a tight corner. We have 
all been there at times and know what it is. 

This is about all the advice I can give you on this vexed question 
of getting your money in. I would only say in conclusion that 
you must steel your heart to. be firm with. your debtors. You must 
learn to say “No” in this matter when you feel that the occasion 
demands the direct negative. If you want something to stiffen 
your backbone, get it into your mind that to lose money by a bad 
debt is not your loss only, but the loss of those who are dependent 
on you.. You must feel as the great lawyer Erskine said he did 
when he was making his way in the world, that your children 
are tugging at your coat-tails,—Yours sincerely, 

JONATHAN JOBLOT. 


~~ 


Messrs. W. Watson anv Sons, of 313, High Ho‘born, London, 
W.C., notify that they can now supply the Patent Antinous Shutter 
Release in a form suitable for use on the Goerz Sector Shutter. The 
price remains the same as for the other patterns, viz., 2s. 6d. 

Puorograpnic Survey and Record of Surrey.—The annual meeting 
will be held, by kind permission of the Mayor of Croydon, in the 
Council Chamber. Town Hall, Croydon, at 8 p.m., on Saturday, 
March 12th, 1904. The President, Viscount Midleton, will give an 
addr and the report of the Council and the accounts of the year 
ended 31st December, 1903, will be submitted. The meeting is open, 
not only to members of and contributors to the Survey, but to all 
interested in its work and aims. Arrangements have been made for 
an exhibition, consisting of a representative selection from the 700 
prints already in the Survey collection, in the Lecture Room, Town 
Hall, Croydon. This will he open on the day of meeting, from 3 to 
9 p.m., and again on the following Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
from 5 to 5 p.m., and 7 to 9 p.m. A short lecture, illustrated by 


» his ability to pay for them. It may be a delicate question | lantern slides, will be given each day 
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THE INVARIABILITY OF THE WAVE-LENGTHS IN 


‘THE 


THE SPARK AND ARC. SPECTRUM OF ZINC. 
[From the “ Chemical News.’’] 


i, 
breadth of the lines in the are and spark spectrum is a com- 


plicated, and as yet only partially known function of the tempera- 


ture, 


pressure, and the density of the luminous layer of vapour (H. 


Kayser*), and is probably dependent on the kind of electric excita- 


tion, 
tions 


finally concluded. 


inten 


and of the dielectric (Hartmannt). The experimental observa- 
of these phenomena of broadening are as yet by no means 
In particular it is not yet known whether the 
sity maximum—in a certain measure the centre of gravity of 


a spectral line—is displaced when it broadens or not, which is a 
question of fundamental importance for the whole of spectrum 
analysis. 


Aci 


ual displacements of spectral lines (i.e., clearly demonstrable 


alterations of the wave-lengths) have undoubtedly been proved by 


Hum; 

press 
Bu 

said 


spark spectrum 
external atmosp 
the vapour under examination (Exner and Hascek, “Wel 


Tabe 
1902, 


consi 


analogous lines 
external atmosp 


press 


and would calew 


lines 


HH. Mache (These Sitzuwngsber., 1898) tried to 
in the spar 
calculated 

values. 


Bd. 
the 1 


spark are d 


and 


displ 


observed from Haschek’s measurement showed so little agreement 


with 


pressures 


‘doub 
‘lines 


displacements” Haschek mentions “the increasing density 
luminous vapour”; with equal increase of 


said 


those in the are spectrum”; thus, for examp 
in the zinc spectrum the lines \ 5282, 5302, 4680, 4722 have in t 
‘spark spectrum a wave-length greater by 0.03 to 0.16 Angstrém units 


than 


0.2 A.U. for elements with many lines, and up to 0.07 A.U. 
elements with few lines, which are very considerable amounts, lying 
far beyond the limits of errors of observation permissible wi 
grating spectra. 


phrey and Mohler} as a consequence of variable external 
ure. 

F. Exner and E. Haschek went distinctly further when they 
hat these displacements occurred with greater intensity in the 
than in the arc, and depended not only upon the 
heric pressure, but also on the partial density of 
enlingen 
len fiir Spektralanalytische Untersuchungen,” Liepzig und Wien, 

p. 13). They further stated that many spark spectra show 
derable displacements of the spark lines as opposed to the 
in the are spectrum (in both cases at ordinary 
neric pressure§), and tried to explain this by the 
ure phenomena in the spark (These Sitzwngsber., 1897, et seq.), 
ate from the magnitude of the displacements of the 
the magnitude of the pressure in the spark; E. Haschek and 
lemonstrate the pressure 
k directly, but could obtain no agreement of the values 
rom the “displacement of the line” with the observed 
From his further researches, E. Haschek (These Sitzungsber., 
ex., Abt., II.a, Mirz, 1901, p. 181) afterwards concluded that 
aws which hold good for the displacements of the lines in the 
ifferent from those which obtain in the case of the are, 
that therefore a calculation of the spark pressure from the 
acement of the lines is not admissible; the spark pressure 


culated 
be no 


“The ca 
there can 
she displacements of the 
her cause of the “line 
of the 
he vapour density it is 
are displaced more than 
e, according to Hasche 


that calculated by him that he himself said : 
iffer so much among themselves tha 
+ that other causes are responsible for 
” (Haschek, Joc. cit.). As such anot 


that “the lines in the spark spectrum 


Ky 
ne 
in the arc; in other cases Haschek mentions displacements up to 
for 


h 


As a proof of the correctness of these observations 


he performed numerous wave-length measurements (with different 
elements, e.g., B, Al, Zn, Ca, Si, Zr, Cr, ‘Ti, Ce, Va, etcll). From 
these statements it seemed as if the existence of real line displace- 
ments was certainly proved for the spark (as opposed to the are 
lines) for ordinary external atmospheric pressure. Also the quantity 
of the vaporising substance, according to Haschek, is said to have an 


appr 


eciable influence on the actual wave-length of the lines, so that 


* © Handbuch der Spektroskopie,” Leipzig, 1902, Bd. ii., p. 296. 


+ Sitzwoasber der Kinial Preussischen Akad. der Wiss., Berlin, 1903, pp. 40 and 234, 


t As 


sure 0 


Humphrey and Mohler increased the pres- 


strophys. Journ., 1596 and 1897. 
f the gas, in which the arc is produced, to several atmospheres, and observed 


the displacement of some spectral lines towards the red, and they found that the 


increa: 


se of wave-length is proportional to the pressure of the surrounding gas. 


§ No notic> at all is taken in this treatise of displacements of lines caused by|rapia 
movement of the sources of light in the radius of vision in the sense of Doppler's 
principle. which displacements are used for the measurement of the movement of 
the stars in the radius of vision. ; 

|| Meanwhile, N..A. Kent has proved that in the case of the titanium lines 
Haschek's displacements of 0,13 A.U, do not exist (Astrophysik Journ., 1903, 


Bd. xv. 


ii., p. 286). 
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in his opinion a method of quantitative spectrum analysis could | 
based on the measurement of these so-called line displacements (Thes 
Sitzungsber., Bd. cxi., Abt. Ila, February, 1902, p. 232). 
example, for pure zine (spark spectrum) the wave-length 4722.510 iy 

to be correct, while it amounts only to 4722.399 for the same zin 
line, using a 5 per cent. zine alloy instead of pure zine as elect 
Thus the partial density in the luminous vapour would haye 

definite influence on the wave-length. 

The theory relating to the dependence of the wave-length of th 
spectral lines on the par ial density of the vapour under examinatj 
occupies a prominent position in the work by F. Exner and 
Haschek, “ Wellenlingentabellen fiir Spektralanalytische Untersy 
ungen auf Grund der Ultra-violetten Funkenspektren der Elemente 
(Leipzig und Wien, 1902, I. Teil, p. 13). The comprehensi 
numerical results which the above authors give as obtained in thej 
wave-length measurements would force us to acknowledge the valu 
of this evidence in their favour, if we could suppress our wel 
grounded doubt concerning the value of the evidence afforded b 
their photographic material. 7 

On an earlier occasion we had already obtained results which di 
not agree with their statements in the case of the spark spectra 
calcium and lithium, as we pointed out at the time (we drew atte 
tion to the fact that photographic errors might have occured*), am 
when we began new wave-length measurements in the zine spectru 
we again met with experimntal results which were contradictory 
Haschek’s statements. Also our results with regard to the sped 
of alloys both poorer and richer in zinc do not agree with Haschel 
statements and measurements. 
H. Kayser, of Bonn (“Handbuch der Spektroskopie,” Bd. ii, p 
297, 308, 309, and 310), also opposed Exner and Haschek’s stai 
ments; he stated that during his spectroscopic researches onl 
electric arc he had never. observed any influence exerted by th 
mass of the element present on the wave-length, and according t 
his view the partial pressure of the vapour in the are could produg 
no displacements, as can be easily proved if we work with apparatt 
of considerable resolving force, while otherwise apparent displad 
ments may result. As regards the comparison of the wave-length } 
the spark with the are lines, and the influence of the parti 
pressure on displacements of the lines in the spark spectrum, 3 
present no further experimental confirmation exists regarding Emme 
and Haschek’s assumption of displacements of the lines. ; 

It may here be stated explicitly that it is not a question of th 
breadth of the lines in the so-called asymmetrical phenomenon 
broadening, which has been known for many years, and which amongs 
other things manifests itself in such a way that with pure met 
electrodes (e.g., zinc, lead, etc.) spectral lines in the spark from aj 
are decidedly broadened towards the red, and, on the other hand, tl 
same lines become fairly well defined if these metals in the electro 
occur only as small impurities (thus with small partial density) im 
vapour. In the case of Exner and Haschek’s phenomenon. of # 
displacement of the lines, it is a question rather of the exact way 
length of the intensity maximum of the linest which, in a certa 
measure, represents the “centre of gravity” of the lines concerned. — 

Tf we take as basis for such measurements the intensity maximl 
of the lines in question, which is now recognised both generally 
also by Haschek (These “ Sitzungsber. ,” 1902, Bd. iii., Abt. IL.a, p. 
as the only permissible method of taking such measurements with corre 
photographic procedure, and the most accurate possible resolution | 
the spectra, we arrive at results which contradict Haschek’s stat 
ments. ; 

We first attacked the zinc spectrum and devoted ourselves exclusive 
for a long time to eight zinc lines, which could be taken as typical, am 
which, in addition to other similar spectra, were brought forward 
Haschek as affording specially valuable evidence in favour of his theor 

Our grating is an excellent large Rowland’s concave grating with 
radius of curvature of 15 English feet (i.e., the same radius of curvatil 
as that of the grating used by Exner and Haschek), which H. Kays 
of Bonn, who saw our spectrum photographs, calls a grating 4 of # 


very first order.” Now, with asymmetrically broadened lines—a 


* Eder and Valenta, “ Uber das Funkenspektrum des Calciums und Lithium’ 


Akad. des We 


Seine Verbreiterungs und Umkehrungserschei en,” Denkschr. 
Wien., 1898, Bd. lxvii, page ate d 

‘fi Specially discussed and illustrated by. us in our treatise. ‘‘ Funken spektrumé 
Calciums und Lithiums und Seine 


1993). 


eeC eae : j scheinungel 
¢ Verbreiterungs und Umkehrungserscheinwne 
(Wiener Akad. Denkschr. % J 
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schek’s research only applies to such—the possibility of fnding the 
ensity maximum with certainty depends on restricting the broadened 
tended part by the most careful photographic procedure. We worked 
th a slit of 0.008 to 0.03 m.m. breadth (sharp steel knife edges), 
uich last even gave good definition of the lines, ascertained the 
ye photographic focus of the grating by empirically removing* 
2 photographic plates 4 m.m. at a time, and bent the photographic 
rror plates confocally with the curvature of the image. 
e arranged the photographing of the lines one over the other in such 
way that a blind for the slit, which could be easily removed to and 
9, could be interposed before the photographic apparatus, and by 
pving this blind every line could be photographed in three parts one 
fer the other. At each separate operation the whole grating was 
lly illuminated. The illumination of the plate was short. 
No agreement has yet been arrived at regarding the idea of a “short 
umination” or “minimum illumination” with the best clearne:s and 
arpness and correct development. As long as this is the case, 
ferences of observations with regard to the so-called displacement 
enomena of spectral lines, as E. Haschek repeated ly dezcribes them, 
contradiction to other spectroscopists, will exist, and it will be 

ficult to avoid deception. In order to fix definitely the sharpness of 
e lines, the breadth of the measured lines should not only be expressed 
Angstrém units (A.U.), but the “ degree of blackening” of the line in 
estion on the photographic negative should also be given; the latter 
ould be fairly small. It may be regarded as a criterion whether a 
jotograph will meet the strictest requirements if an asymmetrically 
oadened line is obtained with medium or least blackening with a 
rtain minimum breadth. We measured the breadth of the sharp iron 
es resulting under favourable experimental conditions in the arc 
ectrum ; they were, for example, 0.03 to 0.04 m.m. broad with a slit 
0.03 m.m. breadth (with minimum illumination) when they produced, 
easured in Hartmann’s microphotometer a blackening of 0.5 to 1.0; 
tile the zinc lines, when strongly subjected to the broadening under 
actly the same conditions, wre never narrower than 0.06m.m. in the 
gative of the spectrum. If the scale is reduced to A.U. the zine line 
810 has thus in the arc a breadth of 0.07 A.U. against 0.19 A.U. in 
e spark (in both cases with minimum illumination) ; nevertheless, we 
n easily prove the coincidence of the two lines at the position of their 
eatest light intensity. But if we illuminate the zinc spark twice as 
ng, the asymmetrical broadening is so marked that the total breadth 
the line amounts to 0.53 to 0.71 A.U., and then it is difficult to find 
e maximum, of the light intensity; the central part of the line is 
ifted towards the red; but it is still possible to think that the 
aximum has been reached, and thus an apparent displacement of 0.008 
.U. may be found, which increases to 0.02 A.U., and with long 
umination, bad development, and imperfect reading in consequence 
feeble light, can amount to still more. ‘The reason for this apparent 
splacement is to be found in the fact that the central part of the 
le is not more resolved. Also the placing has an appreciable influence. 
hen it is not perfectly exact, asymmetrically broadened lines become 
recognisable and disappear. 
Jé is difficult to decide whether this is sufficient to explain the very 
ntradictory statements of different spectroscopists who have photo- 
aphed one and the same phenomenon, but it is a fact that by care- 
lly carrying out the spectrographic process as described, we succeeded 
proving the non-existence of all alleged displacement phenomena, 
hich Haschek described for zinc, as well as for other spectre 
J. M. Ever and E. Vaenra. 
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Tre “ Daily Chronicle,” in conjunction with Messrs. G. W. Bacon 
id Co., Ltd., and with the help of a geographical expert, have com- 
led a War Map, comprising the principal districts of the war; 
special inset of Port Arthur is also included. The book, however, 
mprises a complete Guide to the War, the work of an expert. The 
Daily Chronicle” War Guide includes a sketch of the Korean-Man- 
lurian Question, a tabulated comparison of the armed strength of 
th nations, the history of the war up-to-date, and an A.B.C. guide 
places, people, and points of interest. The “Daily Chronicle” 
‘ar Map can be obtained from Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Ltd., 12, 
ulisbury Square, for 1s, 1d. post free. 


In such spectrum photographs, in which the highest definition is required, a 
ange of 1 mm. in the plane of position (with a total focus of 6 m.) produces very 
isiderable disturbances. 
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COPYRIGHT NO! 3 
THE committee of the Photographic Copyright Union has decided 
to issue an cccasional paper in order to keep better in touch with 
their members and to inform them as to their doings, which must in 
itself prove most useful, especially as the great advantage of com- 
mittee and members being united and stimulating each other cannot 
be over-estimated. 


Sprcran Notes. 


At our annual meeting a member thought it weuld be desirable that 
it should be clearly understood that whenever any doubt is felt as 
‘to the amount of fees to be charged, etc., the secretary of the 
Union should be consulted cn the subject.. At the same time it will 
not be out of place on the present occasion to print the following 
suggestions which have been so clearly and carefully drawn up by 
a member cf the committee, Mr. Alfred Ellis. 

Permission to Reproduce.—Members are advised not to give per- 
mission for their coypright photographs to be reproduced until they 
iave full particulars of the size and style of the preposed reproduction, 
when they can formulate their charges accordingly. For example: 
a newspaper should pay a fee of not less than 10s. 6d. for half-tone 
black-and-white reproduction not exceeding 6 b~ 4 inches, when 
printed with letterpress in one issue cf a newspaper; but, if it is 
to be printed as an inset the fee should be at least one guinea. If 
printed in colours, collotype, or photograyure, it should be a still 
ligher fee. If a photograph is te be reproduced for advertising 
purposes, a higher fee should be charged than for newspaper work. 
Tn all cases, the permission must be in writing, and should staze the 
ee to be paid, the process by which the photograph is to be repro- 
duced, and whether in black-and-white cr colours, the size limit, 
and the purpose for which the reproduction may be used. 

The fee for reproduction on post-cards should be not less than 
Os. 6d. royalty per thousand for half-tcne or collotype, and £1 1s. 
per thousand for bromide or ordinary photographic processes. 

On the same occasion sincere regret was expressed that so many 
photegraphers, whilst sympathising with the objects of the Union, 
elt debarred for certain reasons from joining as members. At the 
same time they acknowledged haying benefited by the existence and 
influence of the Union, and consequently would be willing to support 
it financially if they knew that such help would be welcomed. We 
need hardly say that such assistance weuld be most welcome and 
friends thus helping would ke styled contributors and doubtless as 
they became more in touch with the important work and realised 
the duty to help by personal adhesion to Rule 23, they would soen 
become full members. 

Reasons for not Joining!—Will our members, when they hear of 
difficulties in the way of friends jeining, communicate at once with 
the secretary, so that the matter may he brought before the com- 
mittee for their consideration and see if they can be met consistently 
with adhesion to Rule 23. 

The Work Done.—No one outside the committee has the slightest 
idea of the importance of the business usually transacted at its 
periodical meetings, and the reading of the secrezary’s “ Log Book” 
of work done during the previcus month, would convince not only 
members, but also those still holding aloof from its membership, of 
the great service which the P.C.U. renders to photographers generally. 
Surely the annual report printed in the present number speaks 
elequently for itself. 

Just Ask!—So often when permission to reproduce is sought by 
editors and publishers, the preparedness of certain members to 
charge fees lower than the minimum is quoted as a lever to secure 
more liberal terms and consequently the phctographer applied to 
finds it very difficult to know what to do. Our advice is—write and 
ask the photagrapher whose name is mentioned if such information 
is correct, or failing that communicate with the secretary. 

We weuld strongly recommend photographers to be very wary 
in dealing or selling rights to reproduce their copyrights for post- 
cards or in any cheap form, moreover not to accept any ordinary fee, 
but to insist upon a royalty, the amount of such royalty to be 
mutually agreed upon, on the basis of the number printed, etc. There 
is no doubt that the sale of phctographs has heen absolutely spoilt 
by the indiscriminate sale of copyrights for these cheap reproduc- 
tions at ridiculously inadequate fees. The secretary of the Union 
will always be happy to give advice on the subject, the matter 
having often been discussed in ccmmittee. 
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The secretary has copies of the late Mr. Elliott’s useful pamphlet 
entitled “A Few Facts Relating to Photographic Copyright,” which 
has rendered such good service in placing the question of photo- 
graphic copyright clearly and authoritatively before our brethren 
generally. If you have lost your copy, send fer another one; or if 
you never had one, by all means write at once. 

Will our members remember that the secretary is always at their 
command to answer questions, to register photographs at Staticners’ 
Hall, and give advice on all questions of copyright, to help in 
fixing the amount of fees to be charged, and tc suggest the form in 
which permission should be drawn up and assignments made, and in 
short to help our members generally. 

Subscriptions are now due and should be sent at once to the 
secretary, at 25, Soha Square, London, W. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A PROFESSION. 

(Extract from ‘‘ Work rs of the Nation,” by Gilson Willets ] 
Wirn the rise of the illustrated daily paper, with the impetus 
given to weekly journalism by the camera, with the advent cf 
ten-cent illustrated magazines, professional photographers were 
divided into two great groups; the studio photographer and the 
newspaper photographer. The studio photographer includes the 
conservative element representing all the traditions of the art; the 
newspaper photographer scorns tradition and proceeds to take pictures 
at any time and at any place, by night as well as by day, making 
the whole world his studio. 

The studio photographer takes pictures by rule. He studies light 
and shadows and the pose of the sitter, and consequently his pictures 
may represent expression, but seldom action. 'The newspaper photo- 
grapher has no time for rules, does not study light and shadow, has 
no regard for the position of the head, hands, or feet of the persons 
whose appearance he is about to perpetuate—in short, he is the 
realist of photography; his pictures show persons as they are in 
everyday life, in their usual pursuits or on extraordinary occasions. 
Many of the pictures made by news-photographers are of vastly 
greater importance than those made in the studios. The work of 
the news-photographer is of greater educational influence than ell 
the nice, “look-pleasant,” dead-calm pictures made under skylights. 

The great demand for photographs by newspaper and _ periodical 
editors and publishers has caused a large number of amateurs to 
enter the field as professionals. Having reached a creditable degree 
of excellence in photographic work as a fad or as a source of amuse- 
ment and pleasure, the amateurs have proceeded to master every 
detail of the work, and are now pursuing it as a business. Those 
who are ambitious, those who, as amateurs, were energetic and 
painstaking, are making a success as professionals. As a professional, 
of course, a small capital is required, but capital is not the only 
requisite—the professional must possess energy and enterprise and 
courage. He must know how to secure patrons if he is a studio 
photographer, and he must study the market for pictures if he is 
a mewspaper photographer. In addition to the demand created by 
the illustrated papers, the scientific world makes many demands 
upon the camera. Physics, mechanics, astronomy, chemistry, 
zoology—all these branches of science give employment to enter- 
prising photographers. Science now demands pictures of birds in 
flight and of animals in motion. Such pictures bring a high price. 


Nrws-PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The successful newspaper photographer is one who can take 
pictures without the accessories of the photographic gallery. He 
is one who can use the camera by night as well as by day, at sea as 
well as on land; briefly, he is one who can take a picture of anything 
under any circumstances, and who can sell the picture after he has 
made it. He must make good pictures under conditions the most 
unfavourable. He must be able to photograph the deck of a movable 
battleship from the Brooklyn Bridge; he must be able to take pictures 
of the manceuvres of a troop of cavalry when his camera faces the 
sun; he must photograph the celebrity as he comes down the gang- 
plank; the President of the United States while he is making a 
speech from the platform of a railroad train; the bride as she comes 
forth from the church. 

The nature of their duties has made the leading newspaper photo- 


graphers rich in experience at least. During the last four yeai 
Mr. James H. Hare, as the staff photographer of “Collier's Weekly, 
1as been present at almost every event of national importance whiel 
has taken place in this hemisphere between San Francisco and Halifax 
and between Manitoba and Venezuela. When Mr. McKinley mad 
his transcontinental tour, Hare was on the train. When the beloya 
President was shot at Buffalo Hare was present, and it was indeet 
he who, in picturing Mr. McKinley as he mounted the steps of th 
Temple of Music, took the last photograph of the living Presiden 
Four days after the “ Maine ” disaster in Havana harbour, Hare wa 
on the scene with his omnipresent camera, and that same instrumeyj 
recorded all the exciting events that took place in the Cuban capiti 
efore the war. When war was declared, Hare shouldered jj 
camera instead of rifle, and marched with the troops to the yen 
firing line. In camp and under fire, in the depths of the Cubar 
orests in search of Gomez, and on the transport on the way bad 
o Montauk Point, Hare continually “pressed the button.” Sing 
the war, the launching of every battleship, the scene following ever 
flood and great fire, every wreck cast up on our shores, every inter 
national or intercollegiate athletic contest, every political conyén 
ion, all the manceuvres of the army and navy, and, indeed, every 
event haying a place in mews has been pictured either by himsél 
or by his colleagues on “Collier’s Weekly.” Hare’s work sery 
of an example of what is expected of the modern newspaper photo. 
grapher. The narrative of his experience, between the covers ofa 
book, would show that the newspaper photographer's life, as well 
as that of the correspondent, is intimately connected with all that 
is picturesque and dramatic. 


F: 
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Patent Dews. 


ee Be 


The following applications for patents were made between February 
15th and February 20th, 1904 :— ‘of 


Nogative Boxes.—No. 3,773. “Improvements in boxes for trans 
porting photographic, negatives and the like.” Joseph Har 


Balfour. 
Flash-lights.—No. 3,794. “Improvements in the flash-lights fo 
photography.” (Actien-Gesellschaft fiir Anilin Fabrikation, Ger 
many.) Charles Denton Abel. f 
Developing Machines.—No. 3,799. “Improvements in or relating f 
photographic developing machines.” (Frank A. Brownell, Un 
States.) Kodak, Limited. iM 
Dark Slide Adapter.—No, 3,822. “A new dark slide adapter? 
Howard Seymour Taylor. : é 


# 


Washing Apparatus.—No. 5,830. “Improvements in apparatus for 
washing and draining photographic plates.” John Henry Sykes 
Tissues.—No. 3,855. “A process for preparing photographic tissues.” 
Complete specification. Ignaz Hoffsummer. 
Printing Apparatus.—No, 3,900. “Improvements in apparatus for 
the production of prints by photography or combined with typo 
graphic or other printing.” Oscar Robert Richter. ; 
Film Plates and Holders.—No. 4,018. “Improvements in photo 


graphic film plates and plate holders therefor.” James Wyndham 
Meek. 


. 


Cameras.—No. 4,127. “Improvements in cameras.” Complete sp? 
fication. Hugh O'Donnell and William Clinton South. 

Printing Apparatus.—No. 4,171. “An improved photographic print: 
ing apparatus.” Elea Luboshey. 1 

Apparatus.—No. 4,298. “Improvements in and relating to photd 
graphic apparatus.” TFelicien Blanpain. 


+ 


a 

Mr. W. B. Samuen, who makes a special feature of restoring faded 
or tarnished Daguerreotypes, asks us to state that he: has removed 
from 87 to 103 Clapham Road, London, S.W. 
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Exhibitio 5. 


fae TE 
BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC ‘SOCIETY. 


y Saturday, February 27th, the nineteenth annual exhibition was 
rmally opened by the President, Mr, A. J. Leeson. The exhibition 
eretary, Mr. Lewis Lloyd, is to be congratulated on having got 
gether an excellent show. It is quite above the average, level in 
ality, and contains a greater proportion of large work than last 
ar. It follows the prevailing fashion in being decidedly low in 
ne, but here and there one comes across.a sunny, breezy bit of 
a that refreshes one like a draught of fresh air in a stuffy rcom. 
ne of the striking features of the exhibition is the high position 
tained by the lady members of the society, chief among them 
ing Mrs. G. A. Barton, whose work is extraordinarily strong, 
ii we cannot but feel that her reputation would have been still 
ore enhanced by’ the exclusion of several of her, twenty-one 
hibits, especially No. 89, “The Singing Boy,” which is deplorable. 
ine and powerful as Mrs. Barton’s work is, it 
ality, that indefinable 
restraint,” a quality always found in the work ot 
r. Cruwys Richards, 

The west room is filled with a distinguished collection of seventy- 
ur photographs by Dr. Grindrod, among which the fine portraits 
|H. A. Acworth, C.I.E., and Dr. Elgar are at once noticed. It 
-a very good “one-man show,” but the prevailing low tone of 
ost of the work becomes rather depressing after a time. Mr. 
ruwys Richards shows three interesting prints in Nos. 183, 186, 
39. Gum prints in colours, they are clever and fairly suécessful, but 
ne cannot call them “photographs in natural, colours,’ and we 
mnot help feeling that if Mr. Richards, had tinted his monochrome 
rints with a brush, he, at least, would have produced a. better 
sult with one-fiftieth of the trouble. | : 

Tn the loan collection there are a few beautiful prints by Robert 
emachy, some large dramatic landscapes by A. ‘Horsley Hinton, 
me of Dr. Douglas English’s exquisite “wee tim’rous beasties,” and 
me excellent photographs of reptiles by.Dr, Frederick Graves. 
The judges, Messrs. W. R. Bland, Harold Holcroft, and R. Catter- 
mn-Smith (the last-named being the recently-appointed head master 
f the Municipal School of Art), have been lavish with their awards, 


acks one peculiar 
painter-artists as 
another member, 


essence known among 


nd it is rather unfortunate that practically all the prizes have gore | 


) work of the most, dull and depressing character, and one, wonders 
hy, one of. the silyer medals in the, open class_should shaye,. heen 
iven to an attempt to produce a sentimental picture .called the 
Awakening (No. 2€4), by Mrs. Barton, in which we have a mother 
ho might be a negress nursing an equally dusky baby, with badly 
drawn” legs, while next to it is a vigorous, life-like bit of work 
y the same lady, “The Village Belle” (268). An equally depressing 
tint (175), “A Storm at Sea,” has also been awarded a silver medal ; 
n this the value of the fine rendering of the waves and flying spray 
s greatly discounted by the introduction of an impossible ship in 
istress. “Eleanore” (189), by J. Cruwys Ween: is a con 
ttle yrint in colours, but not quite convincing. .““ The Watcher” 

324), by the same clever artist, is extrem ely good, but the shadows 
eem unnecessarily black. 
Varburg, is a huge “gum” 
ppear to us altogether false. 
surkinshaw, one of the most 


in dirty green, in which the values 
“A Silenced Highway” (201), Harold 
neautiful pictures in the exhibition, is 
masterly rendering of a snow-covered road. ‘“ Norman Work—a 
yontrast” (315), Rev. H. R. Campion, is a delicate print full of 
radation and charm. ‘An Old Inn, Vitre, Brittany” (217), J. H. 
srindley, deserves its awards, and is a rich print of an old plastered 
louse, but the shadow, in the bottom left-hand corner, is a little 
reak. : 
One wonders why “The Approach to Newcastle” 
filler, a commonplace snapshot of some fishing-boats, has secured an 
ward, while “Evening on the Nile” (182), Arthur G. Peck, well- 
igh perfect in the arrangement of the composition of the boats with 
uge sails, and in its suggestion of the end of a day of blazing sun, 
as received no recognition whatever. 


(256), Dr. Alf. 


“The House on the Marsh” (225), J. Gh, 


* fine: work in it. 
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The two best portraits in the exhibition, 
(145), David Murray, and “Clover” 
been passed over by the judges. 

In the members’ class the silver medal goes to Mrs. Barton’s “The 
Madonna of the Rose” (49), a work far inferior to others by the 
same lady close by. ‘On the River” (24), P. B. Rider, a coarse 
black “gum” with a crooked horizon, secures a bronze medal; we 
hope this will not induce Mr. Rider to abandon those beautiful effects 
he secures in carbon of old buildings. “The Hill Path” (28), Harry 
Goode, is a very good bit of woodland scenery, but unnecessarily low 
in tone. “The Rosary” (69), Ivo F. Lewis, looks as if the lady was 
in the last stage of consumption and knew it. “A Portrait” (76), 
Mrs. G. Arbuthnot, is a very dainty and delicate portrait of the 
Vicar of Stratford-on-Ayon, but he appears to have donned a white 
coat for the photograph. The novices class has some remarkably 
The exhibition is not so rich in architecture as 
usual, and eyen those shown have the same lowress of tone even 
when they are intended to represent gleams of sunshine; a refreshing 
exception must be noted, however, in Mr. Greatbatch’s “Chipping 
Campden” (231). 

The exhibition will remain open till Saturday, March 5th. 


“George Phenix, Esq.” 
(147), J. Cruwys Richards, have 


List oF AWaRDs. 
MEMBERS’ SECTION. 
Silver Medal.—(49) “The Madonna of the Rose,” Mrs. 
Barton. 
Pronze.—(24) “On the River,” P. B. Rider; (28) “The Hill Path,” 
Harry Goode; (69) ‘““The Rosary,” Ivo F. Lewis. 
Hon. Mention.—(50) “ Repose,” J. C. Batkin; (76) “A Portrait,” 
Mrs, George Arbuthnot. 


(CG 


OPEN SECTION. 

Silver Medal,—(175) “(A Storm at Sea,’ F. J. Mortimer; 
“Eleanore,” J. Cruwys Richards; (264) “The Awakening,” 
Barton; (324) “The Watcher,” J. Cruwys Richards. 

Bronze Medal.—(306) “Desolation,” J. M. Whitehead; (225) “The 
House on the Marsh,” J. C. Warburg; (201) “A Silenced Highway,” 
Harold Burkinshaw ; (315) “Norman Work—a Contrast,” Rev. H. R. 
Campion ; (217) “An Old Inn, Vitre, Brittany,” J. H. Brind’ey. 

Hon, Mention.—(195) “A Wind Sea,” F. J. Mortimer; (256) “The 
Approach to Newcastle,” Dr. Alf. Miller; (335) “On Cannock Chase,” 
D. Murray; (331) “Evening,” J. R. Capey; (299) “A Countay 
tentleman,” Mrs. G. A. Barton; (127) “Miss Olive Heygate,” J. 
Page Croft; (347) “Calliope,” F. S. Marks; (222) “The Eastern 
Crypt, Winchester,” W. A. Clark. 

NOVICES, MEMBERS. 

“Reflections Deep,” H. Gilbert. 

Bronze Medal.—(378) “Cwm Enian,” W. Partridge. 

Hon. Mention.—(373) “ Contemplation,” T. Edward Silvester ; (377) 
“At the Fountain,” B. Shirley Smith; (394) “Solitude,” Thos. Clarke. 
WARWICKSHIRE SURVEY. 

Silver Medal.—Rev. A. Corbet. 

Bronze Medal.—Thos. Clarke. 


LOCAL SOCIETIES’ COMPETITION. 
Silver Medal for best set.—Erdington. 
Bronze Medal for best in any set.—(21) “A Lowland Farm,” W. 
Smedley Aston. 
Hon. Mention.—(1) “Landscape,” 
Chaucer,” W. Smedley Aston; (23) “ 
(28) “ Autumn,” 


(189) 
Mrs. 


Silver Medal.—(381) 


J. ©. Taylor; (22) “The 
Marguerite,” W. Smedley Aston ; 
E. Welburn; (35) “The Thames, Iffley Mill,” A. 
Gibbons ; (39) “A Portrait,” Geo. Carder; (€2) “The Daily Round, the 
Common Task,” A. Gibbons; (51) “The Alien,” Miss L. Hanman; 
(52) “Sunshine After Rain,” Mrs. H. J. Shepherd; (53) “Thoughts,” 
Mrs. H. ‘J. Shepherd. e . 

fae LANTERN SLIDES—MEMBERS. 

Bronze Medal.—W. ‘A. Clark, A. G. Patterson. 

Certificate. —P. T.. Deakins, Ivo F. Lewis. 

LANTERN SLIDES—OPEN. 

Rey. E..'T., Clark. 


Silver Medal.— 


Bronze Medal.—W. A. Clark, Rev. W. R. Campion, Fy. G: 
Mortimer. - 

Certificate. mao bert Burnie, G. -A..Booth, W. A. J. Hensler, Dr. 
Rodman. 


i 
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_ CRIPPLEGATE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


The. ‘fifth, annual: exhibition of the Cripplegate Photographic 
Society twas held.on the 29th ult., and the 1st, 2nd and 3rd inst., 
at the Cripplegate, Insiitute,. Golden Lane, E.C. 

A. young society, as this is, can hardly expect its member's 
classes to compete successfully with those classes which are open 
to all the world’; but. the principal educational value of an ex- 
hibition lies in the opportunity it gives the members of the society 
holding. it. comparing their ‘own work directly with that of acknow- 
ledged experts... Doubtless bitter disappointment cften arises in the 
comparison, ‘but to those who can take advantage of the lessons to 
be learnt there is the consolation that if the physic is nauseous its 
effect is ‘benign. .Many cf the members of the Cripplegate Society 
evidently take the utmost pains to improve their work pictorially as 
well as technically, and that their efforts are not unavailing is proved 
by the steady advance that is shown in the members’ classes of each 
successive exhibition: In the present exhibition, not only is the 
quality of the members’ work better, but there is a considerable 
increase in number of frames sent’ in to the exhibition. In the land- 
scape class for members we were surprised to find Mr. B. C. Wickison 
competing for a’ medal. Naturally he gained a medal; but is it 
not playing even the medal hunting game a little low for one of his 
calibre te: set to-work to capture prizes from such photographically 
youthful ‘opponents. The prevailing craze for bromide enlargements 
was as strongly manifested here as elsewhere, and some of the most 
evident’ faults in the work were undoubtedly due to want of receg- 
nition of the particular conditions which must be complied with to 
achieve success. Thete'-were many pictures for instance which were 
excessively hard, apparenily from the employment of negatives cf 
unsuitable scale of gradation for bromide enlargements by artificial 
light, but on the whole the werk was much more interesting than 
that shown in the same class at previous exhibitions. In portraiture 
and figure subjects the members’ class showed quite a remarkable 
advance, and contained quite a number of pictures of notable good 
quality. “A Fisher,” by H. Gordon Stollard, was excellently treated, 
and a portrait of a gentleman, by the same, ‘in spite of some minor 
faults was more thai usually successful. ©. G. Lacey’s portrait of a 
child was equally good, and “Asleep,” by H. W. Coke, while not 
excelling in pictorial treatment, was at least a great improvement upon 
the usual amateur’s attempt at the same kind of thing. Other exhibitors 
in the same class which included all subjects except landscape were 
H. E. Staddon, W. J. Appleby, H. V. Abbott and A, Rogers. 

The open class for pictures, which had been previously medalled, 
as usual in a champion class, was not a particularly interesting one, 
the best known pictures were by P. W. Crane, J. H. Gear, N. Judge 
Graystone Bird, F. J. Mortimer, H. G. Stollard, and G. H. Capper. 
The portraiture class was not a particularly strong class; in fact 
it contained some very poor examples. Among the pictures which 
appealed to us most were “A Cavalier,” by J. B. Johnson, “A 
Little, Sunbeam,” by R. S. Webster, “Deborah and the Smile 
That,” | ete., etc., by A. Marshall, and “The Blacksmith,” by B. 
Bishep. A fairly arge class of landscapes contained many interesting 
pictures, , “Eventide on the Bure,” by J. E. Latham, several 
mountain scenes, by J. E. Gunston, “The Glow of Evening.” and 
“Thistledown,” by, B. C. Wickison, “Schwarzwald Peasan‘s,” by J. 
Ee Gear, “View, from Bankside,” by G. H. Capper, “ Weary they 
Wend their Way,” by E. W. Taylor, “Woodland Waters,” by C. 
Scull, and “A November Afternocn” and “On the Thames” y W. 
L. F. Wastell, and some fine wave studies by F. J. Mortimer par- 
ticularly attracted our attention. A’ small class of archi ecture 
perhaps reached the highest average in quality of any. The trade 
exhibitors were The Photographer's Art Paper Company, of Thornton 
Heath, The Autocopyist Company, and Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome 
and ©o., A. and M. Zimmermann, J. Barnard and Son, and W. 
Watson and Scn.. ‘The judges were Messrs. J. 'T. Ashby, H W. 
Bennett, and Fred Hollyer. ¥ 

The’ following is the award list:—Class A.—Champion Picture,— 
Gold Medal—F. O...Swaine, No. 14, “Morning Service.” Honor- 
able Mention—P. W. Crane, No. 2, “Crypt de PAquilon.” Class 
'B.—Champion Slide.—Geld Medal—John Gunszon, “Lake Brienz.” 
Class C.—Portraiture.—Gold Medal—Withheld. Silver Medal—A. 
Marshall,“‘No: 64, “The Smile that, etc.” Bronze Medal—c. 
Treasurer, ‘No. 7), “ Man's Head.” Bronze Medal—Miss M. Woods, 
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No. 44, “Study of a Boy.” Class D.—Landscape, etc.—Go] 
Medal—John H. Gear, F.R.P.S., No. 102, “Schwarzwald Peasants; 
Silver Medal—John Gunston, No. 82, “Mer de Glacé.” Bronz 
Medal—W. L. F.- Wastell, No. 162, “A November Afternoon, 
Honorable Menticn—John Gunston, No. 83, “In the Gorges 
Trient.” Class E.—Architecture.—Gold Medal—Alfred ', Ward 
No. 176, “And all Below is Strength.” Silver Medal—S. Q, Stear 
No. 183, “ Across the Nave, Winchester.” Bronze Medal—John 
Gear, F.R.P.S., Ne. 172, “St. Mark’s, Venice.” Honorable Mei 
tion—W. L. F. Wastell, No. 186, “Altar Tomb, Cobham.” (e) 
F.—Lantern Slides.—Gold Medal—W. A. J. Hensler, “The Wo 
man.” Silver Medal—John Gunston, “Mer de Glacé.” — Bronp 
Medal—F. J. Mortimer, No. 4. ; 

Members’ Classes.—Class | G.—Landscapes, etc.—Gold Medalp 
C. Wickison, Ne. 189, “An Autumn Morn.” Silver Medal—w, J 
Appleby, No. 214, “After the Rain.” Bronze Medal—G. H, 
Jackson, No. 230, ‘Down a Leafy Lane.” Class H.—Any Subjet 
not included in Class G.—Gold Medal—W. J. Appleby, No. 95 
“Soapsuds.” Silver Medal—H. Gordon Stollard, No. 267, “ Repairs, 
Brenze Medal—C. G. Lacey, No. 262, “Portrait of a Child.” (Qh 
J.—Lantern Slides.—Silver Medal— G. H. King, “The Valle 
Stream.” Bronze Medal (extra)—A. T. Ward, “ Little Cloister 
Passage, Gloucester.” Class K.—Any Subject.—For Members wh 
have not previously taken an Award.—Bronze Medal—J. B. Pan 
ham, No. 289, “Near High Beech.” 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
March 5.—South London Photographic Society. W. Calder Marshal 


F.C.A., 41, Glenton Road, Lee, S.E. 


March 5-12 —Brechin Photographie Association. 
J. Kirk, 1, Infirmary Street, Brechin. 


March 8-9.—G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution (photographie section 
Hon. secretary, A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone. 


March 9-12.—Nottingham Camera Club. 
Black, 9, Bowers Avenue, Nottingham. 


March 15-17.—Brentford Photographic Society. : 
March 15-19.—Arts and Crafts Exhibition (Shrewsbury). ) 


Hon. Secrei 


Hon. Secretary, Arthi 


i 
March 22 to April 5.—Glasgow Southern Photographie Association 
Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. ; 


March 25 to April 9.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. H 
Exhibition Secretary, Chas. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., 25, South i 
Street, Liverpool. 


April 6-13.—Croydon Camera Club. Hon. Exhibition Secs 
C. U. King, Hurst Bank, Selsdon Road, Sanderstead. 


May 11-18.—Plymouth Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary 
Wilfred Grist, 105, Old Town Street, Plymouth. 


ee 


Drvoxrorr Camera Club.—An exhibition in connection with 
above will be held from May Ath to 28th. Last day for receivill 
entry forms, May 12th. Hon. Secretary, A. J. Catford, 78, Charlot 
Street, Devonport. : 


Avam Hiterr, Limited.—This company thas been registered with 
capital of £10,000 in £1 shares. Object, to adopt agreements wib 
Mrs. Anne E. S. Hilger and F. Twyman to acquire the business of a 
optical and astronomical instrument maker, carried on at 75a, Camde 
Road, N.W., as Adam Hilger, and to carry ‘on the same and th 
business of, makers of, and dealers in telescopes, spectacles, fil 
glasses, eye-glass guards, and chains, spectacle cases, compasses, ban 
meters, thermometers, and optical, astronomical, electrical, chemica 
nautical, photographic, surgical, and scientific apparatus etc. N 
initial public issue. Mrs. A. E. S. Hilger is the first director, all 


may retain office while holding a quarter of the shares acquired } 
her under the purchase agreement. If J. A. Hilger should become 
director he may retain office while qualified. Directors’ qualificatiol 
£200. Remuneration as fixed by the company. Registered office, 16: 
Camden Road, London. x 
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Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. 


arch Subject. 


The Life and Work of Mr. A. Horsley 

ousondil >. Hinton. Illustrated. Mr. Chas. H. 
\ Dymond, 

Ashton-under-Lyne Photo. Soe. f Chess Match, “B” League, Stockport 


\_ 2nd, home. 
Aberdeen Photographic Assoc...) Lecture, Mr. Fred. W. Hardie, 
Glasgow & W. of Scotiand P.A. 


Exhibition Closes. 

South London Photo. Society] Fifteenth Annual Exhibition. 

Bowes Pk. and District Ph. Soc.| Competition, Interiors. 

Members’ Enlarging Night. The Use of 

\ Bichromate Salis in Photography. 

\ Mr. Eawaras. 

Affiliation Prize Lantern Slides, 
rography. Demonstrated. Mr. 

B.Se. 

(4 Photographic Tour Round the Isle 
of Wight. Illustrated. M 's. Geo. 
R. Johnson and A. C, Ber 

Further Notes on Composition. 
J. W. Eadie. 

Exhibition. 

.| Landscape Photography. 
(eee Enlargements. 


...| Plymouth Photo. Society 


.| Burton-on-Trent Photo. Soc. ... 


Ilford and District Photo. Soc. 
Glasgow & W. of Scotland P.A. 


Southampton Camera Club...... 


Glasgow Southern Photo. Assoc Mr. 


Nottingham Camera Club.. 
cklewood Photo. Societ; 


..| Everton Camera Club ... 
.| London & Proy. Photo, 
.| Watford Camera Club 
Liverpool Amateur Photo. 
Richmond Cainera Club.... 


Demonstra- 
tion. Mr. J. F. Wilde. 

A Paper by Mr. A. Haddon. 
flantern Evening. Amateur 
‘| \ grapher Prize Slides. 

Photography Prize Slides. 

Northamptonshire Church Architecture. 
‘ Mr, J. F. Hast. 

Some West Country Scenes. 
sstress) | Borthwick Panting, F.R.P.S. 
V. P. U. Invitation Polio. 
Print Exhibition by Club Members.! 

{ Artificial Light Photography. Mr. J. 
“|i Milne: 


Photo- 


Woolwich Photo. Society Mr. J. 


.| Hull Photographic Society 
Gainsboro’ Camera Club .. 
Aberdeen Photographic Assc 


YNDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
BRUARY 25rH.—Mr. J. W. Hodges in the chair. A vote of thanks 
s passed to Mr. Welford for his gift of a set of convention slides 
portraits of photographic celebrities. A paper was read by the 
m. Recorder, entitled “Up-to-Date Photography,” in which was 
vocated the catering for a large portion of the community prevented 
present from being able to patronise the professional photographer, 
the establishment of studios fitted with artificial light, and also 
e adoption of quick printing methods for prints, so that orders 
uld be completed in hours, instead of days or weeks. 
A very animated discussion took place, but the principal point 
s scarcely touched, the main lines taken being the admitted facts 
at. professional photography of the present day was not a great 
scess, and that the great majority of photographers took far away 
) long to execute their orders. 
The Hon. Secretary and Mr. T. K. Grant were heartily thanked 
‘ their services in connection with the supper and entertainment. 
PuotocrapHy Up-to-Date. 
Amateur photographers, as a general rule, are up-to-date in plates, 
paper, in apparatus, in methods, and in procedure. Process and 
ide photographers are also quick to embrace opportunities of pro- 
ess, but the average portrait or professional photographer moves 
ry slowly, indeed, the sole idea of the majority of professional 
otographers seems to be that the only way of being up-to-date is 
cut down prices a shade below his rival over the way. Snooks 
d Co. will advertise 12 cabinets for 5s., guaranteed to be permanent 
d finished in the best West-end style; Jones goes one better, and 
rows in a 12 by 10 enlargement finished in black and white, and 
med ‘in a handsome gold frame. One photographer advertises 
tistic portrait postcards at 4s. per dozen; next day his rivals in 
e same road offer them at 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d., and in one case I 
w exhibited a sample of dirty, fly-blown specimens called “ the latest 
tistic novelty,” 12 postcards for 2s. ; two positions, 2s. 6d. 
All this sort of thing indicates an utter want of business method, 
d also the frantic bidding for the patronage of a limited supply of 
ters, and all this in the face of the fact that passing their doors 
ntinually is an unlimited quantity of customers willing and able 
pay good prices for good work, but who are absolutely neglected, 
z., the great army of workers, male and female, who cannot spare 
e time, or get the opportunity, of being photographed simply be- 
use no provision is made for anyone who cannot attend during 
e ordinary working hours, ive., in daylight. 
Of course, as a pure matter of photography, portraits taken in day- 


light may be the best, but as a matter of business, just'as good results 
can be obtained by artificial light, and it must be better policy to 
cater for customers. who at present have no chance of’ becoming 
patrons, than to cater for people whom. you can only induce to 
patronise you when the charges are such as to leave little or no margin 
for profit. 

In the “Photographie Chronicle,” in October, 1903, was published 
an article by myself indicating the general lines upon which such a 
business could be carried on, and, given such an establishment, there 
would be no doubt as to its ultimate success. That the idea is feasible 
admits of no doubt, because at the present time the photographer has 
ample choice as to methods of lighting: incandescent gas, acetylene 
gas, arc or incandescent electric installations are all advertised, and 
each has its possibilities, advantages, and disadvantages. For success, 
artificial lighting must be continuous, not just turned up for the 
moment, and for this reason flashlights, etc., are not of the nature 
suitable for studio work. Such studios must be open at a later hour 
than is now customary, but that can be met by commencing later 
in the morning. With artificial light, P.O.P. can be discaimded, and 
prints made upon bromide, or slow contact paper, matt or glossy, and 
with proper installation the orders can be delivered within twenty- 
our or thirty-six hours after the sitting. To do this is merely 
a matter of detail routine, and would not entail a larger staff than 
is at present necessary in an ordinary establishment. The operator 
would pose and expose, the developer would see the negative through, 
and deliver it to the retoucher, from the retoucher it would go to 
he printer, who would have no difficulty in printing a dozen copies 
all alike in, say, an hour, and delivering them to the mounter, who 
would not take long to mount and dry them; with ordinary care, very 
ittle spotting out would be required, so that allowing an hour in the 
developing-room, an hour with the retoucher, printer an hour, 
mounter an hour, spotting and packing another hour, so that six 
hours after sitting the whole of the copies should be ready for delivery. 
Such a scheme as this will to many seem absurd, simply because 
where I have indicated minutes the ordinary photographer allows. 
days, except in the printing-room, where the days often get into 
weeks; but let the scheme be thought out and it will be seen that 
it is quite feasible, given the proper organisation, and keep the staff” 
each to their own work, then there will be no doubt as to iis success. 

W. T. WILKINSON. 


RICHMOND CAMERA CLUB. 
Frsruary 25TH.—The meeting was devoted to a discussion on “The 
Right Process for the Right Negative.” The subject was opened by 
Mr. Oetzmann, who, in an interesting speech, remarked that the 
beginner invariably commenced his printing operations with the 
paper known as P.O.P.—the most difficult and most unsatisiactory 
process that he could adopt, especially when the combined toning and 
fixing bath is used, but the most satisfactory for the manulacturer. 
The general result is nine unsatisfactory prints out of every ten, and 
the tenth probably faded in a month. Better results were obtained 
in the old days of albumenised paper, because photographers took 
the trouble to work and wash the prints with the greatest care, and 
made strong negatives, which, by slower printing, caused the print 
to sink deeper into the albumen than with the modern thinner nega- 
tives and gelatine paper. Nowadays, comparatively few amateurs 
take the necessary trouble, everyone choosing what he considers the: 
easiest process, and, consequently, results are generally unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Oetzmann considered that with but little exception, all print- 
ing processes could, with proper care, be used with almost any kind 
of negative, unless it were hopelessly bad. Few men can produce 
exactly the quality of negative that they desire, but every man 
should make himself acquainted with all printing processes, so that 
he may be able to select the one most suitable for the object he 
has in view. The platinotype process is far superior to P.O.P., but 
the carbon process is the most satisfactory in its results, and the 
cheapest. It affords the greatest range of shades and colours, is 
absolutely permanent, and is very easy to work. Mr. Oetzmann 
showed a number of excellent prints both in platinotype and carbon. 


SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 
Fes. 29, Mr. Wm. Borrough Hill in the chair. A lecture, entitled 
“Seascape Photography,” was delivered by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, the 
; well-known expert on the subject. He confined the discourse to his 
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specialities were sewing machnes and household goods. That comp. 
was in liquidation now in consequence of an action by the Singer My 
facturing Company in the High Court. The British Empire Comp 
were describing their machines as made on the Singer system, wh 
they thought they were entitled to do. The judge refused to gran 
application of Singer’s Company for an injunction, but they 
another action and won, the British Empire Company being restrai 
‘from describing the machine as made on Singer’s system. Mr, 


labours on the rugged Cornish coast, especially the Scilly Islands, to 
deal with the study of the monster breakers so abundant in that 
locality. | Mr. Mortimer not only portrayed these by the aid of 
humerous lantern slides of a highly-meritorious character, but gave 
those present his personal experience in an unstinted manner, and 
the various useful hints as to the method of procedure, wearing apparel, 
and the most suitable plate and apparatus to use, being very much 
appreciated by his‘audience. The Chairman, in proposing a ‘vote of 
thanks, spoke in éulogistic terms of the lecture it had been the pleausre 
of himself and the company to listen to that evening. This was 
seconded by Mr. Kimber, the Hon. Sec., who referred to the part 
Mr. Mortimer, as Hon. Sec. of the Southsea Photographic Society, 
had taken in the promotion of the combination exhibitions of recent 
years between the Hoye, Southampton, and Southsea Socicties, which 


= 


4 


had proved 'so highly satisfactory This had heen due ina great measure . 


to the personal influence and prestige of Mr. Mortimer, with prominent 
figures in the photographic world, and he was sure that it would be 
regret ed by all to’ hear that Mr. Mortimer was giving up the 
Secretaryship of the Southsea Club. Mr. Sargent, the Hon. Sec. of 
the Hove Photographic Society, in supporting the proposition, recipro- 
cated all that Mr. Kimber had said, and hoped that Mr. Mortimer’s 
Successor would still continue the good work in connection with the 
exhibitions, and added that he was glad to see the enthusiastic and 


. . pa ones 2 
optimistic spirit so prevalent in the Southampton Club, which it always 
gave him pleasure to, visit. The vote of thanks was carried with 
acclamation. 
x if 4 
Commercial § Cegal Intelligence 
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British Biotype Company, Limited.—The above-named company 
has been registered with a capital of £5,000 in £1 shares. Object, to 
acquire an invention for improvements in coin fed photographic appara 
tus; to adopt. an agreement with the Biotype Company, Limited, and 
to carry on the business of photographers, chemists, engineers, wood- 
workers, printers, stationers, merchants, manufacturers, purveyors 
of any commodities by means of automatic apparatus or otherwise, 
etc. No initial public issue. The first directors (to number not less 
than two nor more than five) are T. W. Horton, P.C. Skelton, and 
J. ©. Stephens. Qualification 100 shares. Remuneration (after 5 per 
cent. dividend has been earned) £150 each per annum. Registered 
office, Library Chambers, 13-14, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

Re Guorce Ricnarp Kyrent, 63, Castle Road, Southsea, dealer in 
photographic apparatus.—The above-named debtor appeared for his 
public examination at the Portsmouth Bankruptcy Court on February 
29th, before the Registrar, Mr. Renny. The statement of affairs dis- 
closed liabilities amounting to £778 4s, 11d. In reply to questions 
put by the Official Receiver, the debtor stated that the cause of his 
failure was paying his father’s debts, which absorbed his capital, and 
to buying too heavily for the Christmas trade, which was this year 
a failure. ,; He took over his father’s business in Middle Street, which 
was insolvent, and the deficiency more than absorbed his cap‘tal of 
£100. Debtor admitted that he had overbought, at. the late Christmas 
season, but had it been otherwise he would have made a good turn- 
over. The examination was closed. 

Berore the Registrar, at the Bradford County Court, on Wednesday, 
Alfred Halliday Jackson, engineer, lately residing at Ivy Road, Moor- 
head, Shipley, came for his public examination in bankruptcy. The 
debtor’s statement of affairs showed that he estimated his liabilities at 
£4,304, and his assets at. £2,860, leaving a deficiency of £1,444. He 
attributed his insolyency to law costs and losses in connection with the 
promotion of certain companies. He joined Mr. R. Hope Brown in 
he purchase of Coe’s Collotype patent for reproducing copies of photo- 
graphs. They agreed to give about £5,000 for that patent, but the 
inventor did not carry out his contract. Arrangements had been made 
o have the affair exhibited at the Glasgow Exhibition, and space was 
allotted for the purpose. The inventor, howeyer, failed to have 
he machine ready in: time, and the agreement fell through. About 
£500 would be spent on that affair. A writ was issued for the return 
of the deposit with damages. The deposit was returned but he got no 
damages. Later he floated the British Empire Manufacturing Company 
with the object of speculating in specialities by advertising. The 


King was appointed liquidator, and the liqu 
ing. He could not say whether any dividend 


mated 


adjourned. 


Tue Eastman Kodak Company got a avourable ruling recenth 
the proceedings instituted against it by Hastings and Miller for 
violation of Chapter 690 of the laws of 1899, known as the Donne 


Anti-Trust Act, and Section 168 of the Pe 
aitorney for the Eastman interests, re ain 


Nicholl, Anabel, and Lindsay, as counsel, and also M. B. Phill 


who has been the patent counsel of Mr. E 
District-Attorney Jerome appeared for the p 
Mr. Hart, and Samuel H. Evins, of the firm 
Shipman. 


Hastings and H: 


his loss in connection with that company at £500. On the aj 
cation of the Official Receiver the examination of the bankrupt 


Mr. Evins is attorney for the Anthony Scoville Compat 
the principal competitor of the Hastman Company, and it was admit 
in the hearings that the law firm first appeared for Theodore 
ry G. Miller, the complainants, when this proe 
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idation was still pr 
would be paid. He 


nal Code. Mr. Hubl 
ed Delancey Nicholl, 


astman for fifteen 
cople, with his assist 
of Blandy, Mooney, 


was initiated. The following is Justice Wyatt's memorandum 


“This proceeding pending before me, sittir 


brought against the defendants to hold them criminally liable 


nionopolising and attempting to monopolise 


and yending photographic supplies in the State of New York 
throughout the United States. The complainants in their cha 
against the defendants proceed both under the so-called Donelly 


which took its final shape by the action of 
and under the section of the Penal Code in 
restraint of trade. . Complaints allege as cri 
of the companies by making the New Jers 
corporation, and also that the manner in 


ng as a magistrate, 


the business of mak 


the Legislature in I 
regard to conspiracy 
minal acts the format 
ey company the hol 

which the goods of t 


defendants were sold was in restraint of trade. In regard to the form 


tion of the companies, after a very careful ex! 


amination of the autho 


ties.and on.all the evidence in the case, I am brought to the conclusi 
that the defendants’ proceedings in regard to the organisation of 


companies were entirely in accord with the statw 


follow, therefore, that their acts cannot be criminal. 


es of the State 


Tt also should! 


New York and the statutes of the State of New Jersey, and it fl 


considered that this combination was not a combination of corporati 


competing in the same line of business, but 


the various companies: 


which the defendants are composed were manufacturing and sellit 


not similar goods. As to the second charge- 


agreement which the complainants allege, all dealers with these defer 


ants were compelled to accept, after a careful e 
cases on the subject, taking in particular t 


_viz., the so-called cred 


ssamination of the lea 
he case of Park y. 1 


National Druggists’ Association, and the case called the Strauss Cas 


in 65 App. Div. Reports, I cannot find that 
said to be in any way in restraint of trade, 
monopoly. ‘The goods sold by the defendan 


such agreements: call 
or as at all begetting 
's were their own go 


upon which they either had patents or were manufactured under 
secret process, and they were entitled and had the right to sell the 


in any way that they thought best. Tt fol 


motion to dismiss the complaint and discharge the defendants must 


granted. The defendants are discharged.—‘“ 
Chronicle.” 
Ar Clerkenwell Sessions, on Thursday 


M Connell, K.C., a deformed man, named William Morrison 7 


47, artist, was indicted for haying obtained 
from Alfred Gregg Cooper, £21 from Edward 


Edward Krebser, £100 from Wm. Wardle, 
zabeth Montfort, £30 from Esther Margaret Blythe, 850 a 


E 
Robert Clark Williamson, and £3 from Char 
each case with intent to defraud; the priso 
incurring debts and liabilities by fraud. Mr. 


ows, therefore, that 


Rochester Democrat a 


petore If 
efore 4 


ast week, 


by false pretences 
Fuller Cripps, £20 a 
£36 15s. from Fam 


es Edward Carpet 
ner was also accused ¢ 
Guy Stephenson, for th 


Treasury, said that the prisoner was indicted for obtaining @ tot 
sum of £517. in connection with a photographic business at 220, bun 
Street, Westminster. The method he adopted was to insert advertise 
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its in various newspapers offering situations to assistants and re- 
ing pupils. The important part of the advertisements was that a sub- 
tial premium was required in each case. It was alleged by the prose- 
on that the scheme was one highly dishonestly arranged to put large 
s of money into the prisoner’s pocket. The prisoner carried on the 
svencr Studio, under the name of Beethoven, and he guaranteed 
licants constant employment and claimed to teach photography 
ll its brauches. In November, 1902, the prisoner took an unfur- 
ed flat at Ebury Street, S.W., at a rental of £105 per annum, and 
red into possession in January of last year. At that time he had 
lung left Bexhill-on-Sea, where, said counsel, he was hopelessly 
lvent. At Bexhill he had conducted a photographic business at 
7 Sea Road, but it was not a flourishing cne, a lady, named Jecko- 
who had advanced Crouch £85, eventually taking it over. His 
king account then had the large balance of one penny, and another 
unt opened with £36 had dwindled to 4s. 5d. Grouch pro- 
led to engage assistants and take pupils, but for some time there 
‘not even a camera in the studio, and when he was put in there 
eno customers, so the employees occupied their time in photograph- 
one another. On occasions some ladies called. These, however, 
counsel, were no doubt of such attractive beauty that they were 
tographed without charge. In short, the prosecution urged there 
no real business, but Crouch continued to “ engage the services and 
|” of operators in return for substantial premiums down to the 
mn of last year. ‘Then, continued counsel, the scheme was too 
serous to be proceeded with further, and he changed the premises 
the quarters of a business transfer agency and employment bureau, 
taking premiums from clerks and secretaries, who found their 
es to consist principally of taking half-crowns as registration fees 
1 other applicants. About £133 worth of furniture was supplied 
Messrs. Norman and Stacey for the “ businesses,” and only £36 was 
Money was also owing for cameras and photographic materials. 
me case goods supplied were recovered by distress warrant. He 
a great number of judgment summonses, unpaid accounts, to the 
unt of £250, and a lot of finely printed notepaper used in the 
ness. His assistants received only a portion of their salaries, and 
t they received came out of the premiums which they paid. Mr. 
e, for the defence, after consulting with the prisoner, said that as 
sult of counsel’s opening statement, Crouch recognised that there 
nothing else to do but plead guilty to incurring debts by false 
ences in the cases of Cooper, Wardale, and Williamson to the 
unt of £200. Mr. M‘Connell, K.C., said that in some of the cases 
people had probably invested their all, and that was the worst 
ure, showing that Crouch had a disregard for the interests of others 
mg as ‘the profited. He had been in custody six or seven weeks, 
would be kept in the second division for five months. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


MEETING of the National Photographic Record Association will be 
at the Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, on Wednesday, March 

Afternoon tea will be served at four o'clock. A report will be 
ented and a discussion invited upon record work, and a collection 
ir J. Benjamin Stone’s more recent work will be exhibited.’ 


Ravium Banquer.—The Technology Club of New York city 
itly held a radium banquet, in which the health of the Massa- 
etts Institute of Technology, of the alumni of which the associa- 
is composed, was drunk in “ liquid sunshine.” ‘The lights were 
ed out, and Lester D. Gardner began the radium display. Mr. 
ner showed a diamond which glowed when excited by the presence 
bit of radium. He showed kunzite, excited under the same 
itions, and then held up a tiny tube, of which he said: “I hold 
y hand a minute portion of pure radium; it is difficult for you who 
u few feet away from me to see the small particles in the glass. 
€ are in this tube twenty-five milligrammes of radium bromide 
an activity one million times as strong as uranium. One gramme 
“is radium would cost 15,000 dols. and one pound would cost 
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approximately 8,000,000 dols. In the world all of this radium in exist- 


ence could 


be placed on a twenty-five cent. piece, and therefore we have 
before us the rarest specimen of mineral on the earth. 


With this I 


intend to excite into luminescence diamonds, wi!limite and esculin.” 


Mr. 
which had 


Gardner then produced a dancing skeleton and other objects 
een coated with phosphorus paint, which, 


he said jocularly, 


had been impregnated with an infinitesimal quantity of radium to make 


its radiance permanent. 
tion to radium paint, so called. 
old friend luminous paint. 


Said Mr. Gardner: “ T now call your atten- 
This is merely a new form of our 
It has been found that radium exceeds 


it in luminosity, and when radium can be manufactured in commercial 


quantities 
paint can be made. 


Tue Allotropy of Metals.—When first used in 


here is no doubt that a production properly called radium 


a chemical sense,. 


allotropy connoted the property of certain substances whereby shey 
could assume, under appropriate conditions, a state differing materi- 


ally from the form in which they customarily existed. 


The textbook 


illustrations of sulphur in its various modifications—the octahedral, 


the prismatic, the amorphous, and the dubious 
dubious blue; phosphorous: colourless, red, and 
carbon: transparent, hexagonal, and non-erysta 


line ; 


black and more- 
possibly scarlet ; 
of the. red’ 


and yellow varieties of mercuric iodide, and of the reguline and 


powdery forms of tin—are in everyone’s mind. 


It is 


intelligible 


enough that the idea should be extended to other cases where differ- 


entiation between two possible forms of the same 


ind of matter is: 


less easy. Without diving too deeply into antiquity, it may he said 


that the belief in the frequent occurrence of allotropy in metals 


ey 


and in the ease with which change from one form to the other 
might be brought about, arose with the systematic study of the 
influence of impurities on the méchanical properties of pure metals 
like gold and copper. Investigation found that very small quantities. 
of certain elements, such as antimony or bismuth, profoundly affected 


the strength and tenacity of these materials, and 


as—at that time 


no less than now—it could scarcely be supposed that these minute: 


quantities were capable of com 


ining chemically with the whole mass. 


of the metal in which they occurred, the not unreasonable assumption 


was made that their influence must be more subtle, 
not uniting with the bulk of the metal, they were 
to assume an allotropic form. 
into red phosphorus is much 
bromine. 


and that, though 
able to induce iti 


The conyersion of white phosphorus: 
promoted by the presence of a little 
It may fairly be thought that the transformation of a soft 


ductile metal like gold into a short brittle material may be caused by 


a trifling quantity of some 
we say, a gold into the 8 


oreign element capable of changing, shall 
variety. Now, as long as this view was: 


confined to metals like gold and copper, in which the impurities were: 
either deliberately added for the purpose of the experiment, or were 


‘adventitious, and recognised as so objectionable that the desire of 


the refiner was to remove them with all convenient speed, the hypo- 
thesis of allotrophy was satisfactory enough, because no one cared: 


sufficiently about its truth 
time, it was extended 
atlentiou—and attention 


towards the question. 


to contest it. 


rom non-academic 


But when, in process of 
to our chief industrial metal, iron, more earnest 
minds—was 
Broadly, the ex cathedrad view about ten 


turned. 


years ago was that there were two kindy of iron—the ordinary soft 


kind, called 
the metal cooled. 


The hardening 


a iron, and a hard variety, called 8 iron. The latter 
existed at high temperatures, and was resolved into the 


former as: 


Hence hot iron was potentially hard, and if 
arrested in the 6 condition by sudden cooling, would remain 


so. 


of steel by heating and quenching was therefore 


explicable. The characteristic impurity of iron—carbon—was invoked 
as tending to inhibit the degradation of the to the a form. With: 


proper modifications to meet several little hitches 


in its smooth 


working, this hypothesis was serviceable, and even convincing; the- 
notion of allotropy had been successfully extended to the most difficult 
and interesting of metals, lelonging already to the list of structural: 


materials. 


There is a sound rule in the conduct of 


all inquiry; it 


is to exhaust the obvious before examining the more remote of possible: 
causes. But the mind of man is so constituted that it leans constantly 
towards the less obvious, and prefers an ingenious and plausible specu- 
lation to the statement of humdrum observation. Hence, for some 


time, allotropy was as fashionable as ions are now. 


When the afore- 


said sound rule of pursuing and exhausting the obvious was put to. 
use, several things happened. In the -first place it was found ‘that 
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the carrier, which showed up distinctly on the margin of the 
largement. All kinds of dead black failed completely to stop 
reflections, even though I cut away the reflecting surface to a m 
mum, and the only perfectly successful remedy was lining the 
bate with orange paper of the kind used sometimes for backing pla 
The reflections were of course much more readily visible with 
orange paper, but they had no effect at all upon the rapid brom 
paper used. Considering that these reflections were focussed by 
lens on to the enlargement, whereas the light. reflected within 
camera is more or less scattered, it would appear than orange pa 
should be even more effectual as a camera lining than it proved 
be in the particular case described. As wide-angle lenses are | 
too frequently used in hand cameras, it seems worth while to | 


the. peculiar quality of gold made brittle by trifling quantities of 
antimony was not due to any change in the gold itself, but to the 
separation of its grains by a matrix mechanically weak; that the same 
was true of copper and bismuth; that the same held generally for 
metals mixed with small quantities of materials which: influenced 
their mechanical properties; that iron looked upon in the ear’y days 
as pure contained quantities of impurities approaching 0.1 per cent. 
an amount relatively large; and that the structure of iron is profoundly 
influenced by inconsiderable percentages of carbon. In short, the 
whole situation was changed. Whereas the hypothesis of allotropy 
rested on the belief that the molecules of 4 metal or their grouping were 
altered by impregnation with some insignificant germ, inspection with 


so coarse a means as a microscope showed that the difference was eta oe 

molar—that there were great masses of stuff made up of the meta the efficiency of a dull-surfaced orange paper lining. j 
and of its hangers-on, stuck together, segregated, laminated, or wha __As to the use of a lens-hood, I would suggest that this is be 
not, forming a complex structure the mechanical properties of which if rectangular; a circular hood cannot completely stop reflectig 


Yours, etc., C. WELBORNE Prep 


February 27th, 1904. 


depended on the nature, quality, disposition, and mutual adherence 
of its ccnstituents. Consequently, the idea of a hard kind of iron 
and a soft kind of iron naturally convertible is now: chiefly o 
historical interest. One word of warning must be added.’ The 
failure cf the doctrine of allotropy in the instances.named to afford 
aw tenable explanation in no way impugns its validity in other cases. 
Wher: a substance has been actually prepared in two or more forms, 
allotropy ipso facto exists; where it is merely deduced from a change 
of property, as in the case of iron, the whole question is one of 
hypothesis; when an hypothesis gets in the way of a fact it is bad 
for the hypothesis; thus it is only the hypothetical kind of allotropy 
which is now discredited.—* The Engineer.” 


NORTHERN PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—May I call the attention of your readers to the 
that all entry forms for the above must reach me not later @ 
Saturday, March 12th, and that all exhibits, excepting lantern sli 
must reach the Walker Art Gallery on or before Monday, March I 
There can be no extension of time; the selecting and judging ha 
been arranged for Tuesday, the 15th. a 

The exhibition promises to be of a very representative charad 
many ofthe foremost workers of the country having promised 
port, and I hope that it will be visited by many of the workers 
outside Liverpool, and that any such workers will make themsél 
known to,—Yours truly, C. EF. Inston, Hon. Set 

February 25th, 1904. 


LIVERPO 


~~ 


Correspondence. 


-4.* Correspondents should never mrite on both sides of the paper. No 


* * 
* 


notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 
We do not wndertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by ow 
correspondents. 
cn ee aS 
THE DECIMAL AND METRIC SYSTEMS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In my letter on this subject published on February 


26th there are several mistakes that require correction. 


In the 


eighth line from the top the compositor has inserted the word 
“metrically” for ‘mentally ” and spoilt the sense, while in the 
Jast few lines of the first paragraph he has left out ali repeating 


points, 


and thus has very kindly afforded proof of my contention 


that: such poirits often lead to blunders The sums should be stated 


as follows :—— t : 
«The square of .21°142887, or of 12 083, or the products of °3 by 


“6, 


or of “16 by +09) ov of 931-7861, by 333°3.” 


In the first line on page 179 “twenty-seven figures” should read 


“twenty-three figures.” 


This being a slip of my own, not the 


printer's. Twenty-three figures includes the restatement of the sum, 
which is generally necessary with long decimal quantities, though 


not 


with duodecimal measurements. If the restatement is excluded, 


fifteen working figures are still required, as against only six with 


the 


duodecimals.—Yours, etc., C. WELBORNE PIPER. 


February 26th, 1904. 


INTERNAL REFLECTIONS IN CAMERAS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentiémen,—In your article on this subject you refer to the in- 
effectiveness of red cloth as a lining for cameras, but do not mention 


the use of orange paper. The following experience seems to suggest i 
that’ this would be more efficient than the usual dead black. Some the presence of professional photographers who are not members. 


time ago I found a great difficulty in securing white margins cn 
enlargements produced from a certain masked negative, the trouble 
being due to the'fact that as the mask had to be very narrow on 
one side of the negative, light reached the edge of the rebate cf 


THE BRENTFORD EXHIBITION. 
To the Editcrs. ; 
Gentlemen,—Following the acticn of the South London Photograp 
Society in extending the date of entries, as we are collect 
exhibits from their exhibition, free of carriage, it is thought advis 
to extend the date for receiving entry forms for the Bren 
exhibition until March 10th, by which date pictures must also) 
received. The exhibition will be opened on Tuesday, March 16th, 
Mr. James Bigwood, M.P., and will remain open until the 17th 
There are five classes in the open section in which silver and bro 
plaques are offered as awards. There will also be a silver-gilt 
offered for the best picture in the open section, irrespective of | 
The plaques, manufactured to, our own design by Mr. Restall, 
Rirmingham, represent that picturesque portion of Brentford 
Street, where stands St. Lawrence’s Church with its ancient 
which stood in the time cf the battle of Brentford. This form 
very pleasing design worked in metal. Brentford is noted for 
past, and is the scene of many events in history. Our plaques 
become valuable, forming as they do a record of such an histom 
town which is being continually altered and modernised.—Y0 
truly, Frank H. ReaD 
February 29th, 1904. 


ANNUAL DINNER OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I shall feel obliged if you will grant me space 
remind members and those interested that the annual dinner ot 
Professional Photographers’ Association takes place at the Criter 
Restaurant, Piccadilly, W., on Friday, March 11th, at seven old 
As this is entirely a social gathering we should particularly wele® 


we anticipate a large attendance application should be made 
tickets (6s. each) by Tuesday, March 8th.—I am, ete., 
Witi1am Grove, hon. 
51, Baker Street, W., February 29th, 1904. 


secretaly 


March 4, 1904.] 
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THE KODAK EXHIBITIONS. 

To the Editcrs. 

ntlemen,—As we have been asked by the secretary of a Ramblers’ 
ographic Scciety whether it would be possible for him to arrange 
sit of the members of his society tc our exhibition of photo- 
hs of Japan at our Charing Cross Gallery, 40, Strand, W.C., 


as there may be other 
ame idea has occurred 
ll times be willing to 
ties to our exhibition, 


secretaries of clubs and societies to whom 
will you allow us te state:—(1) We shall 
arrange for special visits of parties and 
and ensure them a cordial welcome. 


(2) 


uses where the members of a society cannct visit the exhibition 
), Strand, within the hours when the gallery is usually open, we 
be happy to arrange to have the gallery opened at an hour most 


enient to them. 
ze whatever to our vy 


ters. 


We need perhaps hardly add that there is no 
Applications addressed to the 


ier at 40, Strand, will have immediate attention.—Yours faith- 


THE 


6, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


To the Editcrs. 


ntlemen,—Your corresp 


ondent Mr. C. We 


Kopax, Lrp. 


DECIMAL AND METRIC SYSTEMS. 


orne Piper attempts 


isprove my general statement that the calculation of most arith- 


cal problems is e 
izes upon the example 
1, bué for its simplicity 
hic. audience, showing 
5 a vulgar. 
It is ana 
eding to accepted rule o 
the other, which will 
‘ct, namely, that in ge 


ire less figures than thos 


evidently the algebraica 
1 the multiplication of 
tthe decimal form of 6.5 


nM more practical know 


illustrating the decima 
anderstanding and profi 
I applied my practica 
or’ 


ographic meetings. 
lat the great defect o 
il?) is that they do nx 
teply is that to a mind 
ar so, and to a mind |} 


is thrown off my co 


nal calculation will require less 


cer than one carried c. 


ed by one, member of my audience 
ial system than probably the majority 
The next assertion by 


uence the metric system they 


er with decimals than with vu 
given by me not fo 


and as a suitable i 
how a decimal frac 


To Mr. Piper’s mind the case proves 
rtion without the proof, for 


n paper the one wi 
emphatically prove 
neral calculations b 
e carried out in vu 


formula has to be 


by 4.75. 


I had pointed out, we are told, later on, that 
{necessary to the advantageous use of decimals I weuld have 
This is entirely beside the ques- 
I was not teaching the L. and P. 


edge. 


ciat 
1 system as a nece 
table use of t 
knowledge, 


of purely dec: 
ot lend themselves 
not trained in 
plassed against a de 
must be s 
stands goo: 


ntention 


ut with 


gar frac 
method founded on some algebraical formula mig 


64 by 43 might be acccmp 


1e metr 


gar fractions. 
yr proving that poins 
ustration to a photo- 
tion would stand as 
emphatically 
0 carr 
require more figures 
what I stazed to be 
y means of decimals 
icns. Perhaps 
wt be shorvzer, 
ound first, and when 
ished without 


ractions were 


ion any arithmetic, I 
ry preliminary to 
tem. That is 


and in this point I was 
who knew more about the 


of those who vis 
your correspondent 


imal systems (whence the 


to quick calculat 


decimal calculation it may 


cimal system and its 
o, but once the pre- 
d that generally the 


igures, is less complicated, and 
vulgar fraction or undecimally 


led quantities; that most calculations: of any magnitude or 


tance are always carrie 
with greater precisi 


2 


on. 


decimals, exactly contr 
remarkable opinions wh 


d out on the d 


ecimal system more quickly 


In my own practice, withous pretending 


2 an expert in calculation, I always convert all vulgar fractions 


ary to what your correspondent asserts. 


ich I hold about a d 


uodecimal system are 


m, but I ignore the fact that we actually have a most invalu- 
duodecimal system by which we can multiply so and so better 


So and so. 


is quite easy to pick out a few figures in feet, yards, pounds or 
ms, and vulgar fractions thereof, and put a sort cf equivalent in 
nal or metric measurements against them, thereby rying to 


@ that the one multiplication is easier than the other. 


Tf I had 


din my paper that it was easier to multiply say 120 cm. by 
am its equivalent in inches—say 47Jins.—by 6, I should have 
uged my own case most fatally, fer the L. and P. meeting would 


have laughed at me most deservedly; but that is exactly what Mr. 
Piper attempts to do with his example. It is hitting at the shadow 
and avoiding the substance. But I am anxious to learn al} about 
the duodecimal system, which is so invaluable, and should it prove 
c be a superior thing to the decimal system and able to have 
evolved out of it a system of measures better than the metric system 
I should not stand out long, but should be one of its first converts. 
We have however first to learn what is meant by yeur correspondents’ 
system, and if it be what we understand under a system, why keep it 
back? There is yet time while Parliament is deliberating upon the 
introduction cf the metric system—the only rational system, accord- 
ing to Mr. Balfour. Let the duodecimal system be brought for- 
ward while it is time, sc as to avoid the fatal step of committing 
ourselves to a system with so many faults, and haying done so 
find it is too late and suffer accordingly the loss of a much better 
system. Perhaps Lord Kelvin, who does not care a dram for all the 
objections raised against the metric system, might yet become a 
convert to a better thing, and so would the writer when he sees it.— 
Yours faithfully, J. R. Gorz. 


215, Shaft 


ury Avenue, February 29th, 1904. 


+ 


AnmateuR Photography at the World’s Fair—Hand kodaks may be 
carried into World’s Fair Grounds without charge, the size 4 x 5 being 
the limit, and no tripods will be allowed with any size without a 
vermit from the Division of Concessions and Admis:ion. ‘The rules 
regarding small instruments, coming under the head of hand cameras, 
1ave not been definitely decided upon. It is positive, however, that 
no camera requiring tripod will be permitted in the grounds other than 
hose owned by the Photograph Concessionaires and newspapers and 
periodicals, which have special permits from the Concessions Depart- 
ment. At the Chicago Columbian Exposition hand cameras were 
allowed in the grounds provided their owners paid a fee of one dollar 
a day. There the kodak feature was under the control of the official 
photographer and. he issued and sold the daily permits to amateurs. 
Here the concessionaire will have nothing to do with issuing permits 
for small cameras. Up to date, all cameras without tripods have been 
allowed in the grounds without charge. As to whether this will con- 
inue when the exposition opens lies with the Division of Concessions 
and Admission. It is probable that a fee will be charged during the 
exposition period, though this has not been definitely decided upon. 
An invitation is extended to all amateur photographers who come to the 


World’s Fair city to visit the club room of 
North Broadway, for 

ateurs from all parts of 
1 the rules and requirem 


Camera Club, No. 1, 
meet your brother am 
room will be posted a 


the Missouri Amateur 
1ere is where you will 


he world. In the club 
ents of amateur photo- 


graphers who wish to take pictures inside the World’s Fair Grounds. 


The register in the club room, we hope, will contain the names and 
addresses of every amateur photographer who visits the exposition.— 
“Professional and Amateur Photographer.” 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
0 the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
ubsolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 
the teat portion of the paper. 


Che British Jounal of Mhotequaphy. 
The Oldest Photographic Journal in the World. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, Post Free 


(UNITED KINGDOM AND THE CHANNEL ISLES). 


ghd: France, Belgium, United States, Canada, 

Australia, Africa, New Zealand, New- 

One Year... .. .. .. 1010 foundland, Germany, Russia, Portugal, 

HalfeYiear’.... is. scien Ono: Spain, Italy, Hgypt, India, China, 
Quarter Year... .. .. 2 9 | Japan,&. OneYear .. 135, 


It may also be obtained from all Booksellers, Photographic Dealers 
and Railway Bookstalls. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘THE Bprrors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*.* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MussRs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

«% Hor the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs, HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Twe 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 


pu Sees 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


F. H. Stanley, 6, Coton Road, Nuneaton. 
Smoking Cigarette. 

R. H. Shillito, Hereford Lodge, Cornwall Road, Harrogate. 
ing of Virgun and Child. 

A. M. Matthews, 5, Mount Pleasant, Manningham, Bradford. Photograph of 
Snow Scene. 

A. McHarrie, County Studio, Stranraer. 
of Stair. 

W. C. Adams, 1, High Street, Witney, Oxon. 
Water Tower. 


Photograph of Dog Sitting in Chair 


Photograph of Paint- 


Photograph of the late Rt. Hon, the Earl 


Two Photographs of Accident to 


Tontne Bromrpes.—I. V. Y. writes: “In Atmanac for this year, 
p. 1,077, re toning bromides, after fixing and washing well, I have 
toned them successfully, but the instructions given do not state 
if I am to fix them again after this toning. Please say.” In 
reply: The prints need only be washed. They do not require 
re-fixing. 


Biackine Lens Mount.—A, Coniier says: “I would be much obliged 
to you if you could give me a good recipe for a black (not reflect- 
ing) varnish for metal. How are interiors of lens mountings 
varnished?” In reply: The interiors of lens mounts are usually 
blacked with a thin solution of shellac mixed with lamp-black. 
Bates’s dead black varnish is good for metal work, 


Paprer Macur Disoys.—‘ Printer” asks: “Can you tell me how to 
mend papier mache dishes which are cracking (the layers of 
pulp parting) at the corners?” In reply: If the dishes are 
really broken, marine glue will probably be the best material 
to repair them with. If they are only cracked, or chipped, 
two or three coats of Brunswick black will possibly do the 
needful. 


Qurery.—Gorpon McK. asks: “Will you kindly answer this 
question : What focus of lens is wanted to do the general work— 
i.e., portraits and groups—in a studio 16 ft. long?” In reply: 
For so short a studio you require (if you only have one lens) 
a lens of short focus with good covering power. For cabinet 
pictures one of 8 in. or 9 in. focus, of the anastigmatic type, 
yith an aperture of F6, would be suitable. 


Srup1o Burrprnc.—H. D. Riven says: “I am going to build a studio, 
and should be greatly obliged if you would give me particulars 
of the best kind of studio to build.” In reply: As we do not 
know the space at your command, or its surroundings, we 
cannot give any useful information. Better get Bolas’ work on 
“The Photographic Studio: a Guide to its Construction, etc.” 
That will give you the desired information. We do not reply 
to queries by post. 


Brommpe Printine Macuine.—‘ Query” asks: “Can you kindly 
inform me who manufacture a bromide printing machine for 
doing bromide postcards in quantity? I have inquired from all 
the largest stock houses, but can get no information, as they 
know of no one who manufactures such an apparatus.” In 
reply: Messrs. Marion and Co., Soho Square, if we mistake 


not, supply bromide printing machines. Better communica 


with them. 


Oxscurine Grass.—W. Rogers AND Co. ask: “Do you know of a 
liquid mixture on the market, or can you give recipe to mal 
a mixture that can be app'ied by brush or rag to make 
frosted effect on the clear glass of our studio windows wa 
to keep out sunshine?” In reply: We know of no such mixt 

on the market. White paint stippled on the glass wil 


ans 
the purpose. Or flour paste, mixed with whiting, is also goo 
and has the advantage that it can easily be washed off on 


advent of dull weather when it is not required, 


Cottoryprs.—W. Suir says: “I have enclosed you nine poste 
which have been.done from my negatives, which are y 
fine negatives of brilliant quality and sharp in detail, 
you give me your candid opinion of the postcards? Are th 
half-tone blocks or are they collotypes? They are done for 
as collotypes, and I have refused to take them as they 
such poor cards. Have I been wise in so doing?” 
The prints enclosed are collotyp 
We cannot say whether you are wise or not in refusing to 

them, as we do not know the pr charged for them, 

urther, we have not seen the negatives to judge of their quali 


Tn repl 


s with a rather open grail 


Various QuerRIEs.—“ ANILINE” says: “I should esteem it a fayt 
if you would reply to the following queries, viz. :—(1) Whe 
can I obtain paper, photographically pure, and sufficiently g 
or postcard purposes? (2)’What dyes are most suitable 
dyeing gelatine for orthochromatic filters, green, blue, yello 
and red? (3) In the formu!a for sepia paper in the ATMA 
it says: ‘After printing immerse in water, and then fix 
-50 hypo solution.’ How long should they be in fixing? 

Are prints by this process as permanent as an ordinary sib 
print?” In reply: (1) Otto Konig, and Co., Cross Str 
Finsbury, E.C. (2) Any of the coal-tar colours of the col 
desired. (3) From five to ten minutes. (4) If produced wi 
care, we see no reason why they should not be fairly permanel 


RecistRatioN or Name.— Brscu asks: “May I trouble you 
give me your opinion as to what would be the best way 
set about registering the name of a preparation for photograpl 
I wish to make for sale? If I patent the preparation, I belies 
the method of mixing and chemicals would have to be declaret 
would they not? Could you oblige me with the name of 
making cheap small bottles?” In reply: If you patent yo 
invention you must publish the method of carrying it out. Y% 
can register a name as a trade mark under the Trade M 
Act. Then you need not say anything about the compositi 
of the preparation. If you send to the Patent Office, South 
ton Buildings, W.C., enclosing a stamp, they will send 
the Trade Marks Ru'‘es, which will give every informati0 
Small bottles may be had from Kilner Bros., King’s Cross. 


Lens QuertEs.— Internat ReFLection” says: “I have read 
much interest the article in this week’s paper concerning inte 
reflection in the camera. Please reply to the following: 
I am about to buy a 12 in, focus aplanat lens, listed to co 
at F8 a 12 by 10 plate, to use on a 4 piate. Will sucha 

be any more likely to fog the plate, if the bellows are de 

black, than when I use the single combination (16 in.) of 

8 in, focus aplanat? (2) When using a hood, as advised, | 

reduce the line of view, with a lens of large covering po 

what is the best kind of hood to have, and how far should 

project beyond the hood of the lens? (3) Should y q 

that unpleasing or violent perspective should result from us 

an 8 in. Jens on a 4 plate? (4) Can you tell me the Fs 
number, according to Wynne’s meter, of the Premo Film Pad 
he Ilford Rapid Isochrom plate, and Westendorp and Webné 

Rapid Orthochromatic plate?” In reply: (1) Practi 

no, if the inside of the camera be dead black. (2) Blackel 

cardboard is as good as anything. Let it project as far 
possible without cutting off the field of view. (3) Not parti 


a 


arly so. (4) No; we have not tested any of them with Wynn 
ester. When you write again, please use a sheet of Pi ? 
instead of crowding so much on a postcard. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


eczepanik’s Ai a recent meeting of the Camera Club 
olour of Vienna, Baron von Hibl gave a briet 
frOcess. 


address on the “bleaching-out” process 
colour photography, and specimens were shown by Dr. 
euhauss, Worel, and Szczepanik (which is, by the bye, 
‘onounced Shepannik, as near as an English tongue can 
4). The first experiments in this direction were made 
7 Vallot, but he was not very successful in consequence 
the difficulty of finding dyes sufficiently sensitive to 
tht. Neéuhauss and Worel increase the instability of the 
res by sensitisers, the former using oxidising substances 
ch as hydrogen peroxide, ammonium persulphate, etc., 
us obtaining very sensitive films, which, however, can 
ly be used on glass. Worel uses anethol, the crystallis- 
le camphor of aniseed oil, which is practically the 
lorous or malodorous principle so easily recognisable in 
ath rock and cough lozenges, and is able to obtain 
per prints. Both these experimenters, however, make 
mixture of the dyes, whereas Szczepanik, using the 
me sensitisers, spreads each colour film separately, and 
thus able to equalise to a far greater extent the bleach- 
g of the dyes. Von Hiibl states that his paper gives 
ry brilliant pictures and a good reproduction of greys, 
id expresses the opinion that this process in conjunction 
th coloured transparencies produced by three-colour 
inting, will be a valuable addition to colour photography, 


and further that if the light sensibiveness of the dyes 
could be increased one thousand times, the problem of 
colour photography would be absolutely solved. 


* * * 
A New Photographers who can refer to the 
tacandescent’ = vnotographisches Wochenblatb” for 
LZ Pp. 


the 1st of this month may see the illu- 
stration of a new incandescent lamp, the invention of Pro- 
fessor Drehschmidt. it burns. petroleum, and gives a 
light equal to 4,400 standard canales. it has no wick, and 
may, tnerefore, be classed with the Kitson light. 1t dif- 
fers from the latter in the construction of the generator, 
which is claimed to be more simple in the Drehschmidt 
lamp. ‘Lhe light is started by ignition of a small quantity: 
of methylated spirit, and actuating a small air pump, 
worked by hand. When the lamp is warmed -up suin- 
ciently, it appears to require no more: attention. A 
pressure-gauge indicates any variation, and a falling 
off in the light may be remedied by means of the 
air pump. If the lamp is well constructed and does all 
that is claimed for it, there should be plenty of scope for 
its use by photographers. Portraits have been taken by 
its light in from five to seven seconds, and collodio-chloride 
prints have been made in thirty-five minutes. It is there- 
fore nearly comparable with diffused daylight. For en- 
larging and the exhibition of lantern slides it should be 
of great value. The mantles cost eighteen-pence, and last 
for one hundred hours’ use. The cost of the petroleum 
is about one penny per hour. 


* * * 


The Danger of The “Daily Chronicle,” one day last 
Flash-lights. week, reported a serious accident 
through the use of a flash-light. It appears from the 
report in our daily contemporary that at the conclusion 
of a dinner at the Strollers’ Club, New York, a flash-light 
photograph of the diners was being taken. The flash-light 
set fire to-some of the decorations, and a panic ensued; 
the guests rose in fright to make their escape from the 
room. Many were knocked down and injured, one being 
stunned. This should serve as a warning to all who use 
flash-lights to see that the light is not fired anywhere in 
close proximity to inflammable materials. We have on 
several occasions seen flash-lights of an explosive nature 
fired dangerously close to inflammable materials, light 
curtains, and the like, the user not realising the danger 
incurred. Most of the flashlight compounds are of an 
explosive character, and evolve great heat in their com- 
bustion, which may set fire to any light material in their 
vicinity ; also that it may not be noticed at the moment, as 
the intensity of the light for a time so dazzles the eyes 
that any smaller light is not for a time perceptible. There- 
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fore, this panic in New York should serve as a caution 
to all users of flash-lights, particularly in small rooms. 
We are frequently asked for formule for flash-light com- 
pounds, but are always somewhat chary of giving them 
for the reason that the majority of those who ask for 
them are unacquainted with their dangerous properties. 
In all cases when flash-light mixtures are made which con- 
tain oxygen-forming compounds, such as chlorate of potash, 
permanganate of potash, etc., the components should be 
dried and powdered separately, and kept separate, being 
only mixed at the time of using, and then only in quan- 
tities sufficient for a single flash, a strip of paper or card- 
board being used for the mixing. If the ingredients are 
kept mixed together they are liable to go off spontaneously, 
and often when least expected; hence the source of many 


accidents. 
% * % 


Orthochromatism. We think there are notable indications 
that the orthochromatic plate will take a more prominent 
place in photography in the immediate future than has 
hitherto been the case. The fact, too, that manufacturers 
of these plates are devoting more attention to suitable 
screens for their special brands is one which cannot fail to 
induce the photographer to avail himself of colour sensi- 
tive plates. Everything which tends to promote their 
correct use must contribute to their ultimate success. We 
draw attention to this because we frequently see specimens 
of work done with screens accentuating the characteristics 
of the particular sensitiser, even to the point of error. 
A specimen of this kind may be seen in the last number 
of the “ Photographische Mittheilungen,” opposite p. 69. 
The photograph is by E. Terschak, of Cortina d’Ampezzo. 
In that locality the photographer has to contend with 
deep blue skies of Italian intensity. If the mountains 
were covered with snow at the time the photograph was 
taken, the contrast presented between the deep azure 
sky and the snow-clad rocks may be correct, but the 
foliage of some trees, near the foreground, is snowy white 
and provokes a smile when compared with the dark tones 
of the grassy slope upon which the trees stand. Photo- 
graphers who use orthochromatic plates would do well 
to confine their attention to one brand, study its character- 
istics, and find the most suitable screen to use with it. 
They may otherwise find themselves committing mistakes 
as absurd as those they endeavour to avoid. Our manu- 
facturers can do much to remedy the evil by sending out 
carefully-adjusted screens, and we feel certain it would be 
to their advantage to do this at a minimum price, as it 
would conduce to the sale of their plates. A good nega- 
tive is the best advertisement for a good plate. Perhaps 
it is not out of place here to mention that a new sensitising 
salt called “ Pinachrom” has been brought out by Meister 
Lucius and Bruning, of Hochst, a/M. M. Léon “Vidal, in 
the “ Moniteur de la Photographie,” writes of it as’ being 
more sensitive to red even than Orthochrom T. 


* * * 
Photo Some bas-reliefs in metal of very high 
Sculpture. quality were exhibited the other night at 


the Royal Institution. They aroused a good deal of in- 
terest because they were produced by a new photographic 
process, of which we will attempt to give a brief outline. 
We will suppose that it is intended to produce a profile 
head on a medal from the living subject. We presume 
that the face and head of the sitter would be powdered 
or whitened in some way, but this is a detail of which we 
have no information. An ordinary negative is taken of 
the subject, but under special conditions of lighting—that 
is to say, the lighting is, by means of lamps of special 


— 


construction, we suppose, split up into ten planes of 
diminishing intensity, the brightest plane illuminating the 
parts of the face nearest to the lens, or, in other words 
the parts showing the greatest relief. Then, step by step 
the lighting intensity is dimjnished, until at the back 
ground it almost ceases to be light. This negative is sub 
sequently, by the intervention of bichromated gelating 
made to yield a mould in plaster, from which the final bas 
relief in metal is obtained. Full details of the process wil] 
doubtless be forthcoming in the near future, but at presen’ 
we are only able to give this bare outline, gathered fro 
brief verbal description. That the process is a practical on 
is evident from the excellent examples shown, in which th 
head measured about two inches across, with a relief o 
about one-eighth of an inch. Should this process hea 
out its early promise, the artists and designers of coin 
and medals will have a formidable rival to face. It wi 
much the same with the wood-engravers a quarter of 
century back. At first they found in photography a mos 
potent aid, for drawings could be reproduced to any seal 
and transferred to the boxwood block. Then all of 
sudden photography stepped in and ousted the engraye 
altogether. If the die-sinker is dispensed with in the pro 
duction of medals, coins, seals, and things of a like nature, 
it will cause a flutter in many a dovecot. But designer 
may take to themselves one little grain of comfort, 
man is not generally appreciated until some time after h 
has gone over to the majority, at least, not sufficiently to 
cause medals to be made in hig honour. The artist wi 
still be required to shape the features of celebrities, so tha 
posterity will know what they were lke. 


* * * 
Star On a brilliant starlit night one can ofte 
Shadows. see pictured in some still pool the image 


of those brighter orbs of heaven which for centuries have 
been the wonder of mankind. But it is seldom that any 
one of these distant bodies is bright enough to cast am 
appreciable shadow on the earth. Sir John Hersche 
notices this unusual phenomenon in his “ Outlines of Ast 
nomy.” He says: “Under favourable circumstances 
Venus projects quite a strong shadow. ‘This should be 
received on a white ground. The open window of a room 
with white walls is the best arrangement. In such a situa 
tion I have observed not only the shadow, but the diffrac 
tion fringes which border its contour.” It lately occurre 
to M. Touchet, Assistant Secretary of the Astronomical 
Society of France, to try whether the light from Venus 
would cast a shadow strong enough to make its presence 
visible on a photographic plate after development, am 
the result of this effort to trap the planet’s borrowed light 
has been eminently successful. He appears to have em 
ployed a long tubular camera, with a sensitive plate, m 
front of which was a suitable object to cast a definite 
shadow—the spring holder of an electric glow lamp. Am 
exposure to the planet’s light, to which the camera was 
pointed for fifteen minutes was sufficient to impress the 
plate, and the photograph, or rather shadowgraph, is rept0 
duced in a recent number of the “Scientific Americal.” 
Emboldened with this success, M. Touchet determined to 
make the still bolder attempt to photograph 
cast by one of the fixed stars, the distance of which, from 
our earth, is so inconceivably greater than that of the 
planets. He naturally chose for his experiment one of 
the most brilliant of those wondrous orbs—the blazing 
dog-star, Sirius. In this case the exposure was extended 
to a little more than an hour, but the shadow of a small 
object was secured upon the plate with equally go0 
results. It might be thought that the diffused skylight 
would have somewhat interfered with this interesting ex 
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eriment, but, as a matter of fact, it was too feeble to 
eed consideration. Sirius is believed to have a diameter 
qual to twelve times that of our sun, and to be at such 
distance from us that if its ight were suddenly quenched 
re should not become aware of the circumstance for a 
eriod of about nine years. That a source of light energy 
o distant should be able to cast a shadow is a remarkable 
hing to ponder upon. 
* * % 


ees for The circular on Oopyright Notes, 
eproduction. issued by the Photographic Copyright 
Jnion, which we reprinted last week, should be read by 
very professional photographer, and not only read but 
ected upon with unanimity. One of the very frequent 
ueries we have to reply to through the Answers Column 
s: What are the usual fees charged to newspapers for 
he right to reproduce photographs in their pages? A 
orinight ago we answered a correspondent who wrote 
Sking what were the usual fees, adding that he had 
een in the habit: of charging, for the cabinet size, five 
hillings, and other sizes in proportion. Our corre- 
pondent enclosed a copy of a letter he had received from 
Manchester house, saying that his charges were exorbi- 
ant, and that they only paid two shillings for a cabinet 
icture and the right to reproduce it. Could anything be 
auch more ridiculous than this? In a case like this, 
rhen the prices alleged to be charged by some are played 
ff against the photographer, the suggestion made in 
he circular is very apropos—namely, to write to the one 
amed, and ask if the allegation is correct or not. It will 
e seen that the minimum scale of fees to be charged by 
vembers of the Photographic Copyright Union, and those 
aid down by the Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
lon, are practically iderttical, and they should be strictly 
dhered to by photographers generally, whether they be 
iembers of either Association or not. The fees are very 
1oderate, and the newspapers are well able to afford them. 
though these minimum fees are laid down by both 
issociations, it is distinctly pointed out that photo- 
raphers can charge what they like above them, and, in 
1any instances, much higher fees are charged and paid 
han those named as the minimum. In all cases when 
ermission is granted to reproduce, whatever may be the 
Be charged, it should be stipulated that it is for the 
aper named and for no other, and for only one edition. 
tis no uncommon thing with the proprietors of a number 
f periodicals to pay the photographer for the right to 
eproduce a picture in one publication, and then use the 
lock in one or more of the others. This should be 
uarded against in the way indicated, and further fees 
btained, if the blocks are used in other papers, for it 
lands to reason that the more a picture is reproduced the 
ss demand there will be for the original, more particu- 
arly if the reproduction is used for advertising purposes. 
here is one paragraph in the Photographic Copyright 
Jnion Copyright Notes that we would call special atten- 
ion to just now, namely, that referring to the sale of 
ights to reproduce photographs for pictorial postcards. 
lany country photographers who publish local views. sell- 
ag at, say, a shilling, or in album form, who have sold the 
ight of their reproduction as postcards for a small fee, 
ave found to their cost that there is practically no sale 
t all for the original pictures. The postcards have 
estroyed the business. In such cases it is something 
ike selling “a birthright for a mess of pottage.” The 
hotographic Copyright Union suggest that the right for 
osteards should be granted only by way of royalty, the 
umimum fee being half-a-guinea per thousand for half- 
ne or collotypes, and a guinea per thousand for bromides 


or ordinary photographic processes. We doubt, even at 
these small fees, if they will compensate the photographer 
for the loss of sale of his larger pictures. We would once 
more impress upon our readers the desirability of making 
every local view they publish copyright directly it is 
taken. The cost is so small that it is covered by the 
sale of a couple of prints, and then one has the “ whip 
hand,” and can recover substantial damages, penalties, 
injunction, etc., from anyone who infringes it in any form. 


COPYING BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


Some little while ago there was an amount of discussion 
about the copying of pictures that might have led to 
important practical results if more attention had been 
given to it, and the end would have been of value, for it 
is evident that more and more of this class of work which 
might well be done at home is “put out.” And the more 
thought that is given to the matter the more remarkable 
does this appear. In the old wet-plate days when a plate 
kept more than ten minutes or so before developing 
became subject of more or less anxiety as to its freedom 
from markings when developed, it would have been little 
wonder if the work were shirked, but as a general rule it 
was not. At the present time, with a plate ready prepared 
and which will not produce spots, stains, or comets, 
though it were exposed in the camera for a day, the work 
is shirked. Why this should be so is an enigma. The 
solution is probably a complex one. The photographer’ 
of the present day has not had the rigid training that 
was almost compulsory a generation ago. It is so easy to 
make photos of a sort, that anyone with a little capital and: 
a little camera is ready to start a business, and, when 
started, he will find hordes of would-be assistants equally ' 
well equipped. Then again the whole tendency of modern 
life lies in the direction of specialising and going to 
specialists. Our grandmothers would have held up their 
hands in horror at the idea of purchasing even dainty dishes 
at a confectioner’s; their degenerate grandchildren will 
furnish their table mainly with viands from outside. Almost 
everything is “put out”; so why should not photos follow 
the rule? The question for the photographer to study 
is not merely one of economy, though, with business in 
such a state, as it now unfortunately appears to be, it 
behoves everyone to be rigid in his requirements in that 
direction; it might be more justly termed one of expe- 
diency. The securing a commission will often depend 
upon the ability to execute it without delay. It should 
be a very simple matter to copy a picture “while you 
wait,” and either deliver a print in an hour or two, or 
let the client take a valued original away, and receive his 
copy in the oidinary course of business; and it is here 
where the value of artificial light becomes manifest. Where 
such work is only occasional there may, even with experi- 
enced hands, be some difficulty in hitting at the first 
attempt the right exposure, with the result of considerable 
loss of time. When using artificial illumination, once 
the exposure, with a fast plate, and a uniform light, is 
found, it can be correctly repeated at any future time 
however distant, the only factor of doubt lying in the 
due appraisement of the colour of the picture to be 
copied, and little experience here would be needed. The 
main point to remember is that the distance of the picture 
from the illuminating centre must either be constant or 
the rule of the power of the light diminishing in the 
inverse ratio of the square of the distance must be rigidly 
adhered to. Another great convenience of copying by 
artificial light is that it can be carried on in any dark 
corner, spare room, or, best of all, in the darkroom itself 
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if there be space, and, with skilful management, space 
requirement can be reduced to very modest dimensions. 

The choice of illuminant will virtually lie between gas- 
light and electric, the latter being preferable on many 
accounts. If gaslight be chosen, the products of com- 
bustion in a small closed room are injurious, even with 
an incandescent burner, so that its usefulness is more 
restricted. And, again, with incandescence the light is 
by no means uniform, the power of the light diminishing 
daily (or a week or two after 2 new mantle has been 
installed), and being liable to fluctuation, according to 
the condition of the mantle itself, difficulties which prac- 
tice would readily overcome, but which yet remove the 
factor of absolute uniformity of conditions, which is the 
key to despatch. For this reason an ordinary fishtail 
burner is the most desirable to use, though its actinic 
power is so much inferior. 

Electricity is now so generally laid on in most houses 
that it is usually available, and it practically forms a 
typically perfect and constant source of light. When the 
Cooper-Hewitt lamp gets into familiar use it will pro- 
bably be generally adopted for copying purposes; but 
till that time arrives all that is necessary for casual work 
ean be found in the common incandescent lamp, provided 
it be not worked after the bulb is darkened. The light 
is equally useful in that state, but the element of con- 
stancy is removed, as its intensity, and especially its 
actinic quality, become gradually impaired. 

We have recently made some experiments in this direc- 
tion, and we found that when copying an ordinary 
albumenised print to the same size we had no difficulty 
in obtaining an excellent negative in from ten to fifteen 
seconds, using IF'8 diaphragm. 

We will now discuss certain points in the practical use 
of the lamps or other sources of illumination, in order 
to obtain the greatest success. 

Where great economy of plant is paramount, a single 
lamp will suffice, and, suitably placed, will not bring 
out the “ grain ” of the surface in too prominent a manner ; 
but if pictures larger than half-plate are being copied, the 
illumination will fall off a little on the side furthest from 
the burner. Two lamps are far better, one on each side 
of the picture to be copied. The grain of the print then 
scarcely shows; the duration of exposure is lessened 
vather more than two-fold; the illumination is even; a 
12 by 10 can be copied to the same size without any 
apparent unevenness of lighting. They should be placed 
on each side, at an equal distance from the picture, and 
should be opposite its centre. Of course, more than two 
could be used so as to make the evenness of illumination 
almost mathematically perfect; but more than two are 
not really necessary, except with a very dark print to be 
much enlarged, or when copying a larger-sized original 
than 12 by 10. Remembering the rapid diminution of 
intensity of the light as it is removed from the picture, 
it should not be taken too far away, or the exposure will 
be unduly increased. Nine inches from light to picture 
will be a suitable distance. With F8 and two 32C. lamps 
of ordinary intensity ten seconds will be ample exposure. 
It should be brought as near to the front of the picture 
as possible, consistent with avoiding reflections, though 
this is limited by a hard-and-fast line. 

The light must be screened from the lens. 

The camera front should be covered with a piece of 
black velvet or paper to avoid reflections, especially when 
photographing a glossy-surfaced original. 

The further the light is removed from the picture to 
be copied the greater the distance it must be removed 
from a line joining centres of lens and picture, and, of 
course, the converse is true. 


If the light is too near that line, there will appear on 
the negative at the edges of the print either actual reflec. 
tions of our lamp, or foggy patches forming broken reflec. 
tions The method of avoiding this is to observe the 
image on the focussing-screen, or, more scientifically, to 
draw a line from one side of the picture to that side of the 
lens furthest from it (or to stretch a piece of twine), and 
then to make a second line starting from the edge of 
the picture and directed outwards, forming a V, this second 
line to be at the same angle to the surface of the picture 
as the first. The light must not come within the V. 

If these instructions—the outcome of actual work—are 
well considered and acted upon, the copying on any scale, 
enlarged or reduced, will be rendered absurdly easy and 
expeditious, and the work will come to be a pleasure instead _ 
of a thing to be shirked. 


+> 


Royat Photographic Society.—Mr. Harry Selby will give a lantern. 
lecture, entitled “Rambles in Yorkshire Dales,” illustrated by slides 
from his own photographs, on Tuesday, March 15th, 1904, at 8 pm., at 
66, Russell Square. (Ladies are specially invited.) 


Roya Insrirurion.—a. general monthly meeting of the members 
of the Royal Institution was held on Monday afternoon (the 7th 
inst.), Sir James Crichton-Browne, treasurer and vice-president, in 
the chair. Miss L. A. Black, Mr. H. T. Davidge, Mr. HB 
Dickens, K.C., Mr. F. 8. Eve, Mr. F. L. M. Forster, Miss C. BE. M 
Gibbons, Mr. T. G. Hull, Mr. Vivian B. Lewes, Mrs. Gerard) 
Leigh, The Hon. Mary Portman, Mr. H. R. Prendergast; Mr. W, 
N. Shaw, F.R.S., Mr. J. Sorley, Dr. R. H. Scanes Spicer, The Hon. 
Sir Joseph Walton, and Mr. E. Wormald were elected members. 


Tye Repression of the British Inventor.—Mr. W. S. Boult writes to” 
the “Journal of the Society of Arts” suggesting the reconsideration by 
the Society of Arts of the whole question of British Patent-law, “with — 
a view to urging an, alteration so as to make things smoother for the 
inventor, who, unless a rich or influential man (which almost always he 
is not), has difficulties and expenses enough in all conscience to contend 
with in the working out and introduction of his invention in a nation 
whose ideas of enterprise and honour are summed up in the following 
couplet, which I have more than once had thrown in my teeth as a 
reason for not trying something new :—‘ Be not the first by whom the 
new is tried, Nor yet the last to lay the old aside!’ In other words, 
show no enterprise yourself, but when your neighbour has sunk money 
and undergone worry and anxiety in doing the pioneer work, pounce im 
and rob him of as much of his just reward as you can! A question that. 
1as long puzzled me, is: Why is there such an enormous difference in 
he laws of patentright and copyright? Patentees and authors are both . 
inventors, and in each case the invention may be of great, little, or 10 — 
value, and be the result of much or little labour and expense. Here, ~ 
nowever, the similarity ceases. The author can place his invention on* 
the market at a very moderate further expense; the patentee may be — 
impotent to proceed until he has in some way secured the application of 
arge sums of money. ‘There can be little doubt that on the average it~ 
costs very many times as much to put a patented article on the market — 
as to publish a book, and takes far longer. In view of this difference, 
how does the law help the patentee? It first gives him a good chance of 
osing protection altogether by ‘ publication,’ before he files his applica- | 
tion for a patent, and it then taxes him to the extent of £99—which in 
the aggregate produces, I think, over £100,000 per annum beyond the 
xpenses of the Patent Office—in return for which it grants him a patent 
for the maximum term of fourteen years. The author, on the othgd 
nand, cannot lose protection by publication—in fact he thereby obtains 
—and the fee to empower him to enforce his rights is 5s. Finally, his , 
protection lasts about three times as long as a patent. In other words, 
he patentee has to pay for protection 1,188 times as much per annwn 


s the author. Can any man say that this is just? Why shoul 
Vhy 
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patentee be charged so incomparably more than the author? 
hould his protection be for only one-third of the copyright time? 
why, in the name of all that is extraordinary, should publication in the 
one case prevent protection, and in the other be the meats of pro- 
curing it?” 


n 
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ELECTRIC SPARK PHOTOGRAPHY. current is switched on, the spark will generally be slightly de- 
flected downwards: and cross the plate, or portion of the plate, 


between the terminals. The word “generally” is used ad- 
visedly, as the electric spark does not observe any fixed rules, 


9 those photographers who possess a fairly powerful induction 
il or Wimshurst machine the study of the effect of an electric 
yark on the sensitive film of a dry-plate will afford a very 
teresting and instructive occupation. ‘The writer gives here 
e results of some experiments in photographing that form 
electric discharge generally known as a “spark.” or these | 
periments an induction coil constructed for X-ray work, and 
ying a 10.in. spark, was used. An instrument throwing a long 
yark produces, of course, the most brilliant effects, and larger 
lates can be used to receive the impressions, but good results 
in easily be obtained with machines that only give a 3 in. flash. 
he experiments must be conducted in a dark room, in the 
iy-time ; the machine can often be conveyed to the photo- 
rapher’s dark room, but if this is not conveniently arranged for 
le purpose, operations must be suspended till after dark, when 
1y room can be utilised for exposing the plates. An induction 


Fig. 2.—Evectrie Spark. Plate held Perpendicularly 
> to the Terminals. 


and is a most uncontrollable factor in the case. If preferred, 
the plate can be held by one corner in the hand, while the 
exposure is being made, but the spark gives a rather unpleasant 
shock when it strikes across to that particular corner. The 
chief trouble experienced with the induction coil is the difficulty 
of rapidly switching the current on and off again. This opera- 
tion should be performed in a small fraction of a second, or a 
series of flashes will cross the plate in all directions, and 
renter it useless. The operator for the first few attempts is 


Fig. 1.—Photograph of Electric Spark from 
Iuduction Coil. 


il'is most convenient for taking spark photographs, as the 
erator, with this form of electrical machine, does not require 
sistance. With a Wimshurst an assistant is necessary to 
otk the machine while the photographer makes the exposure. 
he best results are obtained in damp weather, as, in a mois 
mosphere the spark throws out a greater number of radia- 
ms, and gives more varied and picturesque effects. The writer 
is obtained the best results in the dark room, as photographic 
anipulations keep the air moist. With regard to the best 
nd of plate to use, a rapid isochromatic emulsion is the mos 
itable; the slower brands tend to give excessive hardness 
the image, and the finer details of the radiations are not so |, 
Il defined. i 
There is no great difficulty in obtaining an impression o very apt to work the switch tco energetically, with the result 
e electric discharge on a photographic film. If an induction | that after making the contact the handle is brought too far 
il is used, the dry plate can be laid on a box or pile of books back, and another circuit is made, and in consequence a second 
mediately beneath the terminals of the machine. When the display of sparks spoils the plate. The best method of working 


Fig. 3.—Electrie Spark, with Magnet on Plate. 
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Fig. 4.—Electrie Spark. 
the switch-handle is to turn it over towards one of its contacts 
till the circuit is nearly completed; the circuit can then be 
very quickly turned on and off again, as the handle has only 
to be moved about a quarter of an inch. When using a Wims- 
hurst machine the spark can be sent across the plate by swing- 
ing one of the terminals rapidly towards and past the other 
(which is kept stationary over the plate), a spark will then 
be sent across the film. 

In taking spark photographs, the great object is to obtain an 
image which reproduces the numerous streamers or radiations 
proceeding from the track of the chief spark or series of sparks. 
These minor branches give a very striking appearance to the 
image, and form into shapes not unlike ferns or palms. An 
endless variety of picturesque formations is supplied by the 
electric spark, and every impression taken has its own peculiari- 
ties and beauties. The form and style of the sparks are altered 
to a large extent by the kind of terminals that are used, and 
the changes can be rung indefinitely on knobs, points, cups, 
and discs, as they all assist in giving variety to the images 
produced on the photographic plate. 

It is not always an easy matter to get a brilliant spark just 
as the plate is placed ready for exposure, and several experi- 
ments should be made over a spoilt plate before an exposure 
is made. - If an induction coil has been “sparking” for severa 
minutes it is sometimes difficult to get a strong flash; in this 
case the coil should be “rested” for five minutes, and it wil 
then be found to work more energetically. For developing the 
image, an energetic developer, such as amidol or metol, should 
be used, as the less exposed portions of the picture are more 
easily developed, and the contrasts between the dark and ligh 
portions of the image are not so harsh. 

The first illustration shows the effect of an electric spark 
on the photcgraphic film. Tt will be observed that the principa 
flash went in the direction of the thumb that was holding the 
plate; the thumb-mark is plainly visible. A fine number o 
streamers are sent off from the main line of the spark. In taking 
this picture the plate was held just below the terminal knobs. _ 

In Fig. Il. the plate was held between the terminals; the 
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Steel Wire laid across Plate. 
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sh in this case struck the plate in the centre, giving’ off 
yeral “splashes” round the point where it came in contact 
th the plate. As a rule, when the plate is held perpen- 
sularly between the terminals, the spark is conducted over 
e edges of the plate, but in this case the centre of the plate 
seived the discharge. 

Fig. III. shows the effect of laying a magnet on the plate. 
le magnet was placed obliquely between the terminals. “The 
ark struck both ends of the magnet, and a thin white line 
wn each side of the steel shows the path taken by the current. 
steel wire was laid across the plate when the impression 
produced in Fig. IV. was taken. The wire intercepted the 
ark which ran along to both ends of the wire, branching out 
each side. 


Fig. V. is a reproduction of a plate on which iron filings 


Fig. 6.—Electric Spark. 


l been scattered ; the iron filings give the spark a serrated 
e and a thicker line; the radiations or streamers are sup- 
ssed by the presencé of the iron, though they occur in the 
ner of the plate where the iron was not placed. When this 
eriment is made the izon must be carefully brushed off the 
te before development, as each particle of iron that remains 
the plate during development produces a black spot on the 
nt. An interesting result is produced by placing a few 
per shavings on the plate between the terminals. Fig. .VI. 
ws the effect of the copper turnings on the electric spark. 
2 discharge is conducted along. the copper and radiates 
various points. A curious effect will .be" noticed in this 
te: at the spot where the spark struck the film reversal 
k place, and a black spot appears on the print: ‘This is the. | 


Copper Turnings on Plate. 


only plate in this series of spark photographs in which reversal 
occurs. 

The writer tried the effect of soaking the plate for a 
few seconds in a weak solution of sulphuric acid and water, 
and exposed the plate while still wet to the electric discharge. 
The image developed as a broad band of irregular form, with- 
out branches or radiations of any kind. 

The effect of soaking the plate in water and exposing while 
still wet is to reduce the radiating tendency of the spark, 
but not to the same extent as when sulphuric acid is added 
to the water. Ifa coin or any piece of metal with an embossed 
surface is placed on the plate and subjected to the electric 
discharge a crude representation of the design on the metal 


will appear on the plate when developed. 
J. I. Pree, F.R.M.S. 


ure. 


Reversal Spot at Top of Piz 


Arruur Atsert Cottrs, a photcgrapher, about forty years of 
age, shot himself at Dane’s Inn, last week. A five-chambered 
revolver, with four chambers discharged, was picked up near the 
body. The man was removed to King’s College Hospital, where he 
was found to have been wounded in the head, while another shot 
had penetrated the chest just under the heart. He now lies in a 
critical condition. 

Pinacnurome.—Dr. Kénig, of the well-knewn dye manufacturers 
Meister, Lucius, and. Briining, who introduced orzhochrom T., has 
discovered another cyanine, which is stated to be far superior to any 
other red sensitiser. It is stated in a German trade organ that the 
exposures for a irichromatic portrait. in the studio with a cloudy 
sky and lens working at f/7 amounted to five séconds in all, whilst 
under similar conditions crthochrom T-plates required fifteen seconds 
and ethyl red plates twenty seconds. 
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LIGHT FILTERS FOR TRICHROMATIC 

j PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Dr. E. Kéyie gives in the current number of the “ Photo- 
graphische Mittheilungen” very precise directions for the 
preparation of dry colour filters for three-colour photography 
which have been specially adjusted for plates sensitised with 
erthochrom T. 

Well-polished plate glass of about 1-2 mm. thickness should be 
cleaned by immersion in diluted hydrochloric acid, well washed, 
and then carefully polished with alcohol and ammonia. <A 
carefully levelled slab of same size must be provided on which 
the plate glass when coated must be placed to set. 

An 8 per cent. solution of gelatine should also be made, and 
after the dyes have been added the mixture should be filtered 
and poured on the plate glass, allowing 7 ccm. to every 100 
sq. cm. of surface, spreading the same with a bent glass rod 
if necessary. 

Great stress is placed by Dr. Kénig on the necessity of using 
perfectly pure dyes, such as are supplied by Meister, Lucius, 
and Briining. 


VioLer Frorer. 
Crystal violet ie be ie ee 4g. 


g. 
Distilled water... ae si pee 100 ce. 
Glacial acetic acid dee oe eee 5-6 drops. 

Of this solution 6 cem. should be added to 100 ccm. of gela- 

tine solution. 

GREEN Fiurer. 


Tartrazine aa fe — bab 5 g. 
Patent blue an oe soe ais 6 g. 
Distilled water ... 530 com. 


Dissolve by the aid of heat, and add 4-5 cem. to 100 ccm. of 
gelatine sclution. 

This filter transmits the green, and dampens the yellow and 
klue, and absorbs orange and red, all except a narrow 
strip at the extreme edge of the spectrum, which Dr. Konig 
states, contrary to several authorities, to be quite innocuous. 
This narrow strip of red can be absorbed by the use of naphthol 
green, but at the expense of a prolonged exposure. Such a 
filter is— 


Naphthol green aed ay oe aed 4g. 
Patent blue... oa oes a8 Pte 6 g. 
Tartrazine Sea me Fe, Bae con. L248) 4 
Distilled water ... a cba --» 400 ccm. 


Dissolve by the aid of heat, and add 5 cem. to 100 ccm. of 
gelatine solution. 


Rep FIrrer. 
Dianil red tae dee a ae Ree 5 


Distilled water... ose aa B80 seo ACO) Gen, 
5 cem. of this should be added to 100 cem. of gelatine solution. 
For making the light screens for the chromoscope for triple 
projection the following are used :— 
Bivze VioLer Finrer. 


IQ 


Crystal violet ... ec Ber be ace 3g. 
Methylene blue (free from zinc chloride)... 1D ee 
Distilled water ase ae the vie LOO Jce, 
Glacial acetic acid ... ae --. 5-6 drops. 


Dissolve by the aid of heat; 7-8 ccm. of this should be added 
to 100 ccm. of gelatine solution. 
Green Firrer. 


Tartrazine eo ie Ba Sa oor Gee: 
Patent blue 066 Sus as; iis Ive, 
Distilled water oe % -.. 140 ccm. 


Dissolve by the aid of heat, and add 7-8 ccm. to 100 ccm. of 
gelatine solution. 
Rep Frirer. 


Tartrazine ee Ae) ne B56 ve 4g. 
Rose bengal... oe She Rac con GLI) (%, 


Distilled water 600 660 ae --. 150 cem: 
and add 7-8 ccm. to 100 cem. of gelatine solution. 


To make the screens two similarly coloured glasses are alwa 
used, and they should be gently warmed and a few drops ¢ 
purified Canada balsam (Merck, Darmstadt) should be plac 
on one glass, and then the other gently lowered to it, ai 
the two should be placed on a levelled slab with one or 
pieces of paper placed on top under a weight of about & kal 
and left in a werm place for several days. E. J. Wane 


Dew Book. 


see eee 


2 


“Die Photographische Kunst im Jahre 1903.’ 
Knapp, Halle a/8. 
Those who wish to form some idea of the tendency of pho on 


Verlag yon Wilhel 


art in Germany, France, America, Great Britain, etc., would do yi 
to consider the reproduction of a large number of selecte phot 
graphs brought together in this work. Razher more than on 
hundred specimens have been revroduced, and they give a sa isfactor 
impression cf the work which attracted most attention in the p 
year. The composition and technique of some are exce len’, by 
others are so crudely conceived and common-place that they 
scarcely worthy of the dignity the pages of this werk confers w 
them. Yet as a mirror of the past, it is perhaps wise to indu 
them. A series of papers, by persons we!! known in the pho 
graphic world, deals with subjects appropriate to the publicati 
The illustrations and typography are of the high standard to whi 
we have so long been accustomed in the works brought out by th 
publisher. 


Se 


ON THE CONSTITUTION OF REDUCING SUBSTANG 
CAPABLE OF DEVELOPING WITHOUT THE ADDITIO 
OF ALKALI. 


Tun property possessed by certain reducing substances of permitti 
development of the latent image without the use of alkali—simph 
by the presence of sulphite of soda—has only yet been noted iny 
small number of cases; while the relation existing between tht 
property and the constitution of the bodies possessing it, has not 
up to the present, been shown in a sufficiently precise manner. 
In a former study!, published about ten years back, we hi 
originally thought it possible to conclude that the only bodies abl 
to develop without alkali were those containing a double developi 
faculty. We have since found that certain substances containing tl 
faculty only singly may also possess that property. In the presé 
study we propose to complete our first experiments by seeking ont 
one hand the substances permitting development by the sole additit 
of sulphite of soda, and, on the other hand, examining the conditio 
which furnish in this case the developing faculty. PD 
We first tried those substances which contain only the singt 
developing faculty. We know that this faculty depends on 
presence in the same aromatic combination of two oxhydril grou] 
(two amidogen groups or one oxhydril and one amid 
substituted either in para or ortho.2 
When the developing faculty contains only oxhydrils, 
appears to be capable of acting only in presence of alkali 
the case with hydroquinone and pyrocatechin. It is not y 
with bodies whose developing faculty contains one or two amidogi 
groups; for instance, paramidophenol, orthoamidophenol, pal 
phenylene diamine, Orthophenylene diamine, Ort hotoluylene diam 4 
are capable of developing the latent image when dissolved in wate 
to which sulphite of soda has been added. 5 p 
If the amidogen group or groups be substituted by alka ine resid 
the property appears to remain. Thus. Methylparamidophe . 
(metol), dimethylparaphenylene diamine can develop without tl 
addition of alkali. On the other hand, however, the develop 
energy is considerably reduced if the amidogen group is replaced By 
an acid residue, as in glycine (oxyphenylglycine), 


OH 
Co Ha <a 7H-CH,-COOH -§ 


fs 5 he ee B 
> A. and L Lumiére. Bulletin of the Société Francaise de Photogr oe 
* A. Lumiére. Bulletin of- the Société Franacise de Photographie, 


Andresen, Photographische Correspondenz, 1892. | 
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When the reducing compound contains the double developing faculty, 
and this faculty is formed exclusively by phenolic oxhydrils, we find 
that these substances develop the latent image without alkali; but 
the image appears much too slowly for this method of development 
to be of practical use. 

Such is the case with pyrogallic acid and oxhydroquinone. These 
substances in solution with sulphite of soda have considerably weaker 
developing power than compounds containing a single developing 
faculty, but with an amidogen group. If amidogen groups are substi- 
tuted at the same time as the oxhydrils in a reducing compound 
containing the double developing faculty, the developing property 
appears with notably greater activity than if it has only a single 
developing faculty. To this class of substances belong 

OH 


Diamidophenol (ortho-para) 


Diamidoresorcine (ortho-para)... 


3 Triamidophenol AzH, 
(arising from the reduction of the pievie acid) 


AzH, 

These compounds are utilised in the chlorydrate state, but imme- 
liately they come in contact with sulphite of soda the base is freed, 
with formation of chloride and bisulphite of soda. It is, therefore, 
he base which acts, as in the case of developers containing the single 
leveloping faculty. ‘Their developing power is sufficient to permit of 
heir practical use in solution in water to which alkaline sulphite 
s added. The increase in number of amidogen groups in the same 
ombination seems to augment the property of developing without 
Ikali. Thus triamidophenol (arising from the reduction of picric 
cid) is more energetic than diamidophenol. Its developing pro- 
erties, however, cannot be utilised practically, owing to the produc- 
ion of oxydization which occurs during development, and which 
ends to a reaction inverse to that of development, 

We have found that not only those substances containing the 
louble developing faculty with amidogen groups, but also other 
ompounds can be used practically to develop the latent image without 
kali. 

These are combinations of developers having an acid faculty with 
hose of a basic function, of which metoquinone (quinomet) is a 
presentative. We endeavoured to find what conditions fulfil the two 
arms of the combination in order that it may possess the property 
f developing without alkali. The various cases which may be pre- 
snted are the following :— 

(1) Combination of a developer having a phenolic 
asic or developing substance. 

(2) Combination of a developer having an amine 
ibstance of a non-developing phenolic faculty. 

(8) Combination of a developer having a phenolic faculty with a 
eveloper of an amine faculty. 

In. the first. class of substances, we tested the combinations of 
ydroquinone with different aromatic bases, particularly aniline, 
luidine, quinoleine, and found that none of these combinations could 
‘actically develop without alkali. 

If in these combinations hydroquinone is replaced by other phenolic 
velopers, such as pyrocatechin, pyrogallic acid, containing a single 
‘double developing faculty, the products obtained do not work in 
mple solution in sulphite of soda. 

In the second class of substances, we examined the action of a 


aculty with a 


‘aculty with a 


series of combinations between paraphenylene, diamine, and non- 
developing phenolic compounds such as phenol, resorcine, orcine, 
combinations whose preparations we have previously indicated. 

All these substances slowly develop the latent image in the absence 
of alkali, but this property is incapable of practical utilisation. 

Finally, all the combinations of the third class—viz., those of a 
developer having a phenolic faculty with another of an amine faculty 
—that we have assayed, act without alkali, and when sufficiently 
soluble in solutions of alkaline sulphite, they can be used practically. 

Amongst these are all the combinations of paraphenylene, diamine, 
with hydroquinone (hydramine), and with pyrocatechin, but their 
slight solubility in solutions of alkaline sulphite prevents their 
practical employment. In fact, only greatly diluted solutions of very 
weak developing power can be prepared with these substances. 

The combination of methylparamidophenol and hydroquinone (meto- 
quinone, or quinomet), more soluble than the foregoing, enables an 
energetic developer to be prepared by simply dissolving in water to 
which alkaline sulphite has been added. 

The reducing power of these developers is apparently weaker than 
that of substances containing the double developing faculty, such as 
diamidophenol. On the other hand, their developing energy may be 
increased by the addition of carbonate alkalies, even caustic, and this 
property used practically, which is not the case with developers of 
a constitution analogous to that of diamidophenol. 


Conclusions. 


The preceding study enables us to draw the following conclusions :— 

(1) In order that a substance may be able to develop the latent 
image without the addition of alkali, in the presence of alkaline 
sulphite, it needs only to contain a single developing faculty, one of 
the groups of which may be amidogen. This may be substituted or 
not, provided the substitution does not destroy the basic character 
of the amidogen. It is necessary also that the substance should be 
sufficiently soluble in alkaline sulphite. 
(2) If the substance contains only a single developing faculty, or 
if it contains this faculty doubly, but without the amidogen group, 
the property of developing without alkali is too feeble, especially in 
the latter case, to be practically used. 
(3) The reducing power is found to be considerably augmented in 
the case where there is the double developing faculty if this contains 
two amidogen groups. The developer may then be used practically 
without alkali. 
(4) The reducing power is found also to be augmented, although 
more feebly than in the preceding case, if the basic faculty or faculties 
of the developer be salified by th oxhydrils of a phenolic compound 
itself possessing developing properties. The developer is then equally 
useful practically without the addition of alkali. 

(5) The salification of the basic faculty of a developer by the 
oxhydrils of a phenolic compound possessing no developing properties, 
or the salification of the oxhydrils of a developer having a phenolic 
faculty by an aromatic amine not containing the developing faculty, 
does not furnish in a single case compounds capable of developing 
practically without the addition of alkali. 

A, anp L. Lumimrn axp A. Sryvewerz. 


SO 


Messrs. EpMEaps AND Co., of The Photographic Works, Burchell? 
Road, Peckham, 8.E., in sending us their new price list of enlarging, 
printing, etc., ask us to state that they will be pleased to send any 
of our readers a copy on application. 

Tux Challenge Cameras.—Mr. J. Lizars, of Glasgow. is making the 
following offers in connection with his well-known Challenge Stand 
and Hand Cameras. A “Challenge” 4-plaie camera, with Thornton- 
Pickard shutter with speed indicator, double dark slide, and three~ 
fold tripod: the whole outfit, camera, lens, etc., for 80s., or the 
price of the lens only, which is of the symmetrical type, manufactured 
by Messrs. Ross, Limited. With each Chal enge Dayspool sold until 
further notice there will also be presented a coupon entitling the 
purchaser to twenty shillings’ worth of material, which may be 
ordered with the camera or, to ensure freshness, from time to time 
as may be required. Both these offers, which are fully described in 
the advertisement pages of last week’s JOURNAL, are available for a 
limited pericd only. 


* Bulletin of the Société Frangais de Photographie, 1899 (p. 31). 
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THE BARNET PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

We have decided, write Messrs. Elliott and Son, in “The 
Barnet Photographic Record,” to hold a competition open to all users 
of “Barnet” products, amateur and professional, and are offering the 
sum of £500 in cash as prizes to the winners. The judges will be 
Messrs. R. Child Bayley, Thomas Bedding, Arthur C. Brookes, and 
A. Horsley Hinton, editors respectively of “Photography,” THE 
Britisn’ JourNaL or Puorocrapuy, “Focus,” and “The Amateur 
Photographer.” In any case of dispute the decision of the judges will 
be final. Competitors may enter for any class, or for all except the 
Junior and Colonial Classes, which are subject to special restrictions, 
and any number of entries may be submitted, but each entry must be 
accompanied by a separate coupon, which will be found only in each 
packet of “Barnet” plates, papers, films, etc. The same print canno 
be entered in more than one class, nor can any competitor obtain more 
than one prize in each class. The prints must be mounted, but no’ 
framed, and the coupon must be securely attached to the back. The 
prints sent in will not be returned unless this is expressly desired, and 
postage included with them for the purpose. Every care, we need 
hardly say, will be taken of the competitors’ prints, but we canno 
hold ourselves responsible for their safe y. All the successful prints 
and their negatives will become our property (except in Class 9, 
Lantern Slides). In this one we reserve to ourselves the right o 
purchasing any one negative or more at the rate of 10s. 6d. each nega- 
tive. The last day for receiving prints will be December 31st, 1904. 
Entries may be sent in any time prior to that date, but it must be 
distinctly understood that the competition will definitely close then, 
and no postponement will be made under any conditions. The results 
will be published in the “Record” and in the photographic press. 
Should the quality of work or number of prints submitted in the Classes 
4, 16, and 17, Portraiture and Enlargements, be insufficient, in the 
opinion of the judges to warrant the awarding of the prizes, it will 
be left to their discretion to apportion the amount set aside to extra 
awards in other claszes. 


List or Prizzs. 

Class 1.—First prize, £10; second prize, £5; third prize, £3; fourth 
prize, £1. Class 2.—First prize, £10; second prize, £5; third prize, 
£3; fourth prize, £1. Class 3.—First prize, £10; second prize, £5; 
third prize, £35 fourth prize, £1. Class 4.—First prize, £20; second 
prize, £10; third prize, £5. Class 5.—First prize, £10; second prize, 
£5; third prize, £3; fourth prize, £1. ‘Class 6.—First prize, £10; 
second prize, £5; third prize, £3; fourth prize, £1. Class 7.—¥First 
prize, £10; second prize, £5; third prize, £3; fourth prize, £1. 
Class 8.—First prize £10; second prize, £5; third prize, $3; fourth 
prize, £1. Class 9.—First prize, £5; second prize, £3; third prize, 
£2; fourth prize, £1.- Class 10.—First prize, £10; second prize, £5; 
third prize, £3; fourth prize, £1. Class 11.—First prize, £10; 
second prize, £5; third prize, £3; fourth prize, £1. Class 12.—First 
prize, £10; second prize, £5; third prize, £3; fourth prize, £1. 
Class 13.—First prize, £10; second prize, £5; third prize, £3; fourth 
prize, £1. Class 14.—First prize, £10; second prize, £5; third prize, 
£3; fourth prize, £1. Class 15.—First prize, £5; second prize, £3; 
third prize, £2; fourth prize, £1. Class 16.—First prize, £10; second 
prize, £5; third prize, £3; fourth prize, £1. Class 17.—First prize, 
£10; second prize, £5; third prize, £3; fourth prize, £1. Class 18.— 
First prize, £5; second prize, £3; third prize, £2. Class 19.—First 
prize, £10; second prize, £5; third prize, $3. There are fifteen 
additional prizes of half-a-guinea each in each class except No. 4. 
In No. 4 there are seven additional prizes each of £1. 


List oF CLassrs.—GENERAL CLAssEs. 

Class 1.—Hand Camera Work: One print on any of the “ Barnet” 
papers, from a negative made on any of the “Barnet” plates or cut 
films in any hand camera. 

Class 2.—Landscapes or Seascapes: One print on any of the 
“Barnet” papers, from a negative made on any of the “ Barnet” 
plates or cut films of any size. 

Class 3.—Instantaneous Work: One print on any of the “Barnet” 
papers, from a negative made on any of the “ Barnet” plates or cut 
films of any size. The subject must have some indication of motion. 

Class 4.—Portraiture and Figuxe Studies: One print on any of the 
“Barnet” papers, from a negative made on any of the ‘“ Barnet” plates 
or cut films of any size. 

Class 5.—Still Life, Fruit, Flower Studies, etc. : One print on any 
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of the “Barnet” papers, from a negative made on the “ Bara” 
orthochromatic plate of any size. 
Class 6.—Architecture: One print on any of the “ Barnet” papers, . 
from a negative made on any of the “ Barnet” plates or cut films of _ 
any size. 
Class 7. Barnet” Roll Films, 34 by 34 and under: One print on 
any of the “ Barnet” papers, from a negative made on “ Barnet” roll 
films, size 35 by 34 and under. 
Class 8.—“ Barnet” Roll Films, all sizes over 54 by 34: One print 
cn any of the “ Barnet” papers, made from a negative on “ Barnet” 
roll films, all sizes over 34 by 34. 4 
Class 9.—Lantern Slides: For sets of six lantern slides, made on 
“Barnet” lantern plates, showing the best range of colours. 
Class 10.—‘ Barnet” Bromide Papers :. For sets of three prints on 
any grade of “ Barnet” bromide paper (toned or untoned) of any size’ 
or subject, from negatives made on “ Barnet” plates or films. 
Class 11.—‘ Barnet ” Self-Toning Paper: For sets of three prints, 
either glossy or matt, of any size or subject made on “ Barnet” self. 
toning paper, from negatives on “ Barnet” plates or films. 
Class 12.—‘ Barnet ” Gaslight Paper: For sets of three prints, either 
glossy or matt, of any size or stbject made on “Barnet” gaslight 
paper, from negatives on “ Barnet” plates or films. , 
Class 13.—‘‘ Barnet” Carbon Tissue: For sets of three prints in 
any colour, of any size or subject, on “ Barnet” carbon tissue and 
transfer papers, from negatives made on “ Barnet” plates or films. 
Class 14.—“ Barnet” P.O.P.: For sets of three prints, either glossy’ 
or matt, of any size or subject, made on “ Barnet” P.O.P., from nega- 
tives on “ Barnet” plates or films. 
Class 15.—“ Barnet” Post-Cards: For sets of three prints of any 
grade or subject, on “Barnet” Postcards, from negatives made om 
“Barnet” plates or films. , 
Class 16.—Bromide Enlargements.—For enlargements of any size 
and any subject, on “Barnet” bromide paper of any grade (toned 
or untoned), from a negative made on a “ Barnet” plate or film. j 
Class 17.—Carbon Enlargements.—For enlargements of any sizé 
and any subject, on “ Barnet” carbon tissue and transfer paper of any 
colour, the original to be made on any “Barnet” plate or film. A 
print from the original negative should accompany each enlargement, 
Enlargements must not be worked up; ordinary spotting only is 
allowed. 


SPECIAL CLAssRs. 4 

Class 18.—Junior Photographers: Competitors must be under the 
age of 16. ‘The age must be entered on the coupon. ‘One print of any 
subject and any size, on any of the “ Barnet” papers, from a negative 
made on any of the “ Barnet” plates or films. 
Class 19.—Colonial (British): For Colonial (British) photographers 
only, both amateur and professional. A set of three prints on any ¢ 
the “Barnet” papers, from negatives made on any of the “ Barnet 
plates or films, of any subject and any size. Colonials may enter fo 
other classes, in addition to special classes. 
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THE AFFILIATION PRINT COMPETITION, 1904. 


TuE Executive Committee are pleased to report that 285 prints, by 
124 members of 28 societies, were entered for the Print Competition: 
The Committee regret that not more than nine societies compe 
for the three certificates of distinction by inducing a minimum 0 
six of their members to enter the competition, as set forth m the 
prospectus. The entries of these societies reached, however, a total 
of 178 prints by 82 members. The decision to reduce ‘the maximum 
number of prints per competitor from six to three has been amply 
justified. It threw upon the competitors themselves and the 
societies, instead of upon the judges, the duty of eliminating the less 
promising work, the judges being spared much unnecessary trouble 
and loss of time. The judges have made the following awards :— 
PLAQUES. 4 
. “A. Village Belle,” Mrs. G. A. Barton (Birmingham Photograph 
Society) ; “Evening,” G. H. Capper (Hackney Photographic Society); 
“The, Foreman,” T. Fitzgibbon Forde (Sunderland Photographi 
Association); “In Arcady,” E. T. Holding (West, London Photo 
graphic Society); “At the Smithy,” Edgar G. Lee (Newcastle-om 
_ Tyne Photographic Association); ‘A Wind Sea,” F: J. Mortimet 
(Southsea Photographic Society). ; 
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CERTIFICATES OF DISTINCTION. 

(1) Hackney Photographic Society; (2) West Surrey Photographic 
ciety ; (3) Sheffield Photographic Society. 

Some fifty prints are being retained for exhibition at 66, Russell- 
uare, on the recommendation of the judges, and a selection of these 
ill be framed and circulated amongst ‘tHe affiliated societies. It is 
possible to state how long the prints will be wanted by the 
mmittee for purposes of circulation, but it is probable that they 
ill be in considerable demand for some two years. It is intended 
give in the printed catalogue the prices, where obtainable, at 
hich unframed replicas can be obtained. The committee expect to 
in a position to circulate the prints ‘as from September 1st, 1904. 
IST OF PRINTS RETAINED FOR EXHIBITION AT 66, RUSSELL-SQUARE. 
A selection from these prints will be framed and circulated amongst 
e societies. 

Birmingham Photographie Society.—“ Ave Maria,” Mrs. G. 
ton; “Evening,” P. Bale Rider. 

Cambridge and District Photographic Society.—* Norman Work— 
Contrast,” Rev. H. R. Campion; “A Fruit Study,” H. W. Chap- 
mm; “In an Elizabethan House,’ Rev. H. R. Campion. 

Coventry Photographic Club.—“ Pond Lilies,’ W. H. McLauchlan. 
Hackney Photographic Society.—“An Autumn Day,” G. H. Capper; 
‘cross the Nave, Winchester,” S. C. Stean; “Refuse Carts,” Walter 
lfe; “ Ambulatory, Gloucester Cathedral,’ A. W. Cook; “ Towing 
2 Barge,” W. A. I. Hensler; “ Marguerites,” William Rawlings; 
the Edge of the Wood,” S. C. Stean; “The Mill by the Creek,” 
J. Westcott; “Whitby Harbour, Winter,” W. Rawlings; “ Coal 
i,” Oliver G. Pike; “The Blind Newsvendor,” Frank E. Roofe; 
| Stormy Sunset,” W. A. I. Hensler; “Alas! Alas! for the Winter 
ows,’ W. Rawlings; “Harvesting,” S. C. Stean; “Clapton Pave- 
mt,” G. H. Capper. 
North Middlesex Photographic Society.—“ A Deserted Mill,” S. E. 
ull; “A Figure Study,” A. G. Lawson. 
Nottingham Mechanics’ Institution Camera Club.—‘ From Darkness 
to Dawn,” A. Marshall; “My Little Dutch,” Arthur Marshall; 
| Pillar of the Church,” Arthur Marshall. 

lymouth Photographic Society.—* A Gleam of Light,” W. Clayden. 
Preston Scientific Society.—‘ Design for a Frieze,” Miss Alice 
wsden; “On the Moselle,” W. Phillips; “The Torrent,” James 
shby. 

Redhill and District Camera Club.—“ Toil and Moil,” T. Perciyale 
dwick. 

heftield Photographic Society.—‘ The noon of autumn’s flow, When 
oft and purple mist, like a yap’rous amethyst, fills the overladen 
,’ Thomas U. Simonson; “The Solemn Stillness of the Wood,” 
omas U. Simonson; “Wild Flowers of the Meadow,” Hugh G. 
erson. : | 
jouthsea Photographic Society.—‘In the Height of the Storm,” 
J. Mortimer. 

underland Photographic Association.— A Portrait Study,” T. 
agibbon Forde. 

Vest London Photographic Society.—‘A River Scene,” Leslie 
by; “ Portrait Study,” M. W. Cockerell ; “ When the Wind Blows,” 
ert EH. Cockerell; “Fisher Boys, Dieppe,” E. Walker; “Brian,” 
T. Holding; “ Recollections,” E. T. Holding; 

Vest Surrey Photographic Societv.—“A Wet Day,” F. G. Tryhom; 
earing the Jetty,” W. 1’. Marriott; “Autumn Sungleams,” F. G. 
horn; “‘In the Old Church,” F. G: Tryhorn. 


A. 


& 


* 


Tr. Winiram E. Gray, F.1:P.S., of 92, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, 
, writes:—I have just received from the Lord Chamberlain a 
ral Warrant appointing me “Fine Art Photographer to his Majesty 
King.” 
OUTHAMPTON Camera. Club.—On the 7th inst., Messrs. Gec. R. 
nson and A. C. Berry gave an illustrated lecture entitled “A | 
tographic Tour Round the ‘Isle of Wight: The lecture was con- 
d largely to the least frequented portions of the coast between 
shwater Bay and St. Catherine’s Point. The Chines at Chilton, 
nge and Atherfield were described as appearing in their natural 
uty, being as yet practically untouched by the hand of man. A 
ud tribute was also paid to the beautiful lighthouse at St. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Official Receiver in Companies Winding-up has now issued 
particulars under this liquidation, from which it appears that the 
statement of affairs as regard creditors shows gross liabilities amount- 
ing to $7,224 13s. 5d., of which £5,274 13s. 5d. is expected to rank 
against the estate for dividend. The assets are returned at £1,950, 
but these are all claimed by the debenture holders, so that the nett 
assets are nil, and the deficiency £5,274 13s. 5d. As regards contri- 
butories, the total deficiency is £18,626 13s. 5d. The following is an 
extract from the report and observations of the Official Receiver :— 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The winding-up order was made on December Ist on a petition 
presented on November 19th, 1903, by John Done and Company, 
creditors for £83 17s. for goods. The Company, which was promoted 
by William John Le Couteur, was registered on February 16th, 1899, 
with a nominal capital of £25,000 in shares of £1 each. It was 
formed to carry into effect a provisional agreement, dated February 
Ist, 1899, between Le Couteur, as vendor, and T. E. Peet, as trustee, 
for the intended Company, which was to carry on a photographic 
club and deal in photographic requisites. The business was originally 
started by Le Couteur in. February, 1896, at 14, 16, and 18, Brook- 
street, Hanoyer-square. At the time of the formation of the 
Company Captain Henry Connop had a considerable interest in this 
business, having advanced £4,500. Captain Ralph P. Cobbold had 
also advanced £1,250. The property to be acquired by the Company 
consisted of the business, goodwill, copyright in films, benefit in 
agencies and contracts, interest in the leasehold premises at Brook- 
street, and freehold and leasehold premises at Hendon, the considera- 
tion for the whole being £20,000, payable as to £5,000 in cash and 
£15,000 in fully-paid shares. By a subsequent agreement, dated 
March 29th, 1899, the agreement of February 1st was adopted by 
the Company with the following modifications: —The property at 
Hendon was excluded, and payment of the £20,000 (which was not 
reduced) was to be satisfied by the allotment of 20,000 fully-paid up 
shares. The vendor was, however, to have the right to surrender 
4,750 shares, and to call upon the Company to issue to him in lieu 
thereof 1,250 first “debenture shares” of £1 each, and 3,500 second 
“debenture shares” of £1 each. No prospectus was issued by the 
Company in relation to the issue of the ordinary share capital. By 
the books, which, as stated, have been imperfectly kept, it appears 
that the 20,000 fully-paid shares were allotted on or about April 29, 
1899, to Le Couteur and his nominees as fellows :— 


Connop 10,000 
Cobbold. 5,000 
Le Couteur ... 4,400 
William Beatty 100 
J. S. Harvey 500 

20,000 


According to the Company’s register of members, allotments of 
1,852 shares for cash have been made, making a total issue of 21,852 
shares. On June 17th, 1899, the Board, in pursuance of a written 
notice from Le Couteur that he elected to surrender 4,750 shares in 
accordance with the agreement of March 29th, 1899, issued a deben- 
ture to Cobbold for £1,250 as Le Couteur’s nominee. It is stated 
that a second debenture for £3,500 to Connop was issued at the same 
time, but no reference is made to it in the minutes. The register of 
members does not record that any of the 20,000 shares which were 
issued as fully paid have, in fact, been surrendered, but entries have 
been made in the private ledger purporting to show that £8,500 
shares have been surrendered, and’ the statement of affairs conse- 
quently returns the number of shares outstanding as only 13,352. 
The debenture for £1,250 was repaid by instalments extending from 
February, 1900, until March 27th, 1901, out of advances obtained 
from Barclay and Company, bankers, and on May Ist, 1901, a deben- 
ture for £1,250 was given to them which on October 17th, 1902, they 
assigned to John Crow Richardson (since deceased) on his paying off 
their loan. On Septeniber 29th, 1902, at a directors’ meeting at 
which Connop, E. E. Richardson, and Wilson Burgess were present, 
resolutions were passed for ‘the issue of (a) £3,000 first mortgage 
debentures, out of the proceeds of which the existing debenture for 
£1,250 and interest was to be paid off and cancelled, and (b) £3,000 


second debentures. Debenture bonds for £1,250 were given to 


Richardson apparently in exchange for the debenture which he had, 


acquired from Barclay and Co., which, however, he did not surrender. 
On July 31st, 1903, Mr. Edwin Hayes, of 28, Basinghall-street. was 
appointed Receiver of the Company's business and property by the 
Court; on behalf of the debenture holders, and on November 23rd, 
1903, an order was made for him to sell the whole of the Company’s 
assets, exclusive of book debts, for a sum of £450. The sale has been 
carried out, and the purchaser is in possession. The only balance- 
sheet issued was as at January 31st, 1902. An approximate balance- 
sheet which was subsequently prepared, as at June, 1903, but was 
neyer issued, showed that there had been a total loss of £2,966 1s. 8d. 
since the formation of the Company. 


os 
Exhibitions. 
Beg Ft 
BRECHIN PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 

On Saturday the Brechin Phetographic Association opened an e=- 
hibition in the Corona Hall, Brechin. ‘The walls are draped with 
canvas, surmounted by a frieze, which displays at intervals names 
of photographic historical interest, amongst these we noticed that 
of Traill Taylor, the predecessor of the present occupant of the B.J. 
editorial. chair. The wall’ ts divided into panels by strips of wood 
stained green, and each class is indicated by an artistic plaque 
modelled by Mr. David Waterston, A.R.E., Brechin, who has been 
the guiding spirit in the scheme of decoraticn. 

The committee, with Messrs. J. Kirk and Wm. Lamont, exhibition 
secretaries, and Mr. J. C. Robertson, convener of the hanging com- 
mittee, haye spared no work to make their exhibition a success, and 
the complimentary criticisms bestowed on it at the opening ceremony 
must have gone far to alleviate the fatigue of their labours. 

The judges were Messrs. J. Craig Annan, Glasgow; Wm. Crooke, 
Edinburgh, and David Waterston, A.R.E., Brechin. The awards 
are all of one value, viz., bronze plaques specially designed by Mr. 
Waterston. These were left to the discretion cf the judges, and it is 
evident that the quality of the exhibition met their approval as they 
awarded in all twenty-one plaques. Four gentlemen were awarded 
two each, to wit, James Patrick, Edinburgh; Arthur Marshall, Not- 
tingham; J. C. Robertson, and J. Kirk, Brechin. 

At the opening ceremeny Mr. R. W. Duke, vice-president, pre- 
sided, and introduced Mr. Wm. Shaw Adamson, president, who 
briefly declared the exhibition open. There was a large attendance 
of the notables of the district. 

The exhibition will remain open for a week, and a complete series 
of evening entertainments has been arranged. 

The entries forward number 432, including invitation exhibits from 
Mr. J. Craig Annan, Glasgow; Mr. Wm. Crooke, Edinburgh; Mr. 
Alex Keighley, Keighley; and four prints, the work of D. O. Hill, 
kindly lent by Mr. J. Craig Annan. Mr. Waterston has also sent a 
representative exhibit of his etchings and mezzotints. 

Trade exhibits are displayed by Kodak Ltd., London; W. Watson 
and Sens, London; A. H. Baird, Edinburgh; Geo. Houghton and 
Sons, London; Wm. Middlemiss, Bradford; Elliott and Sons, Barnet; 
Wellington and Ward, Elstree; Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., 
London; John J. Griffin and Sons, Lendon; J. Lizars, Glasgow; W. 
Lamont, Norman Anderson, Steele, and A. C. Milne, Brechin. 

The exhibition as a whole contains much good work, and the 
committee have been successful in securing exhibits from many 
leading workers on both sides of the Border. The judges have 
evidently considered the open portraiture and open lantern slides 
classes the strongest (the portraiture received most support it having 
101 entries) ; as to each of these classes they have awarded four plaques, 
but the open landscape is undoubtedly a strong class, and includes, 
over and above the two pictures awarded plaques, splendid work, 
much of it previously medalled. The Federation Associates’ class 
filled well and was a worthy exhibits, which is satisfactory considering 
that it was the first cf its kind held in the country. 

The members are to be congratulated on the work exhibited in 
the members’ class that much of it was quite fit to rank in open 
competition is shown by the fact that Mr. J. C. Robertson took two 
plaques in the other sections. ; 
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The full list of awards is as follows :— 
Class I.—Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery ‘Open). —* 
Shepherd’s Care” (218), James Patrick, Edinburgh; “The Bip 
Tree” (264), E. W. Prevost, Ross, Herefcrdshire. ‘ 
Class II.—Portraiture, Genre, and Figure Studies (Open),—« 

Evening of Life” (73), James Patrick, Edinburgh; “In Peng 
Mood” (77), John Spark, Perth; “My Little Dutch” (79), Avth 
Nottingham ;¢ “Head of Old Lady” (85), John Te 


> 


Class III.—Animal Studies (Open).—“Springtime” (280), J, | 
Robertson, Brechin. 
Class IV.—Any subject, not included in preceding classes (open), 
“The Chapel, Haddon.” (172); Arthur Marshall, Nottingham 
“ Begonias” (190), D. W. Kyle, Edinburgh. 

Class V.—Lantern Slides, Sets of Four (Open).—(384), Godin 
Bingley, Leeds; (389). F. G. Tryhorn, London; (390), Geo, 
Booth, Preston; (405), Lake Falconer, junr., Blairgowrie. 

Class VI.—Confined to Associates of the Scottish Photograpl 
Federation.—‘“ Spring Sunshine” (113), J. C. Robertson, Brechi 
“The Clouds Lay Cradled Near the Setting Sun” (116), A. 
Hill, Lochboisdale. 

Class VII.—Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery (Members), 
“(Closing Hours” (341), R. C. Dalgity. 

Glass VIII.—Portraiture, Genre and Figure Studies (Members) 
“Practising” (358), J. D. Ross; “Declining Fires” (366), J. ae 
“Modesty” (373), James Silver. 

Class IX.—Any subject not included in Classes VII. an 
(members).—No award. 

Class X.—Lantern Slides, Sets cf Three (Members).—(409), J. 
Class XI.—Best collective exhibit from any society included ind 
Scottish Photographic Federation. (Rule—secretaries of societies 
enter any number of pictures, not less than five from Classes I, 
Ti., IV. and VI., but this must not include more than two pict 
from one exhibitor. In awarding this prize ine judges will be 
quested to take into consideration the strength of the compe: 
societies). Blairgowrie and District Photographie Association, 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tue fifteenth annual exhibition of the Society was opened to 
public on the evening of Saturday, the 5th inst., when Sir Hen 
Trueman Wood, M.A., delivered the opening address. It will remal 
open until Saturday evening the 12th inst., when the Mayor ( 
Camberwell will present the prizes to the successful competitor 
The exhibition is held as on previous occasions at the Public Bath 
Camberwell Green, 5.E. 

We were glad to find that a successful effort had been made 
give the hall an aspect more in accord with an exhibition of wor 
of art, and less the appearance of a fair, than it has presented 0 
former occasions. The huge structure which constituted the stal 
for the lantern has been abolished, very much to the advantage 
the scene, and except for the disturbing influence of the phonograp 
with its characteristic timbre, reminiscent of the steam-organ of 
roundabout, and the primitive decorative efforts of some of ‘ihe si 
holders, the arrangements were as well calculated to make 
show attractive as the architecture of a public swimming bath Wi 
allow. It certainly adds to the comfort of visitors, particularly tho 
who are more interested in the pictures than the lantern exhibiti 
end whose only opportunity of viewing them is in the evening, 
hold the lantern show in a separate hali, thus avoiding urning dow 
the lights in the exhibition itself. A word of praise is due to thos 
responsible for the hanging and arrangement of the pictures. = 
new covering had been provided for the screens, of apprepriate t 
and a neat moulding in place of coloured drapery. with the rest 
that the pictures themselves were better displayed. Greater @ 
than usual seemed to have been taken in arranging the pictures 0 
the screens, and, altogether, the Society appears to have recogni 
be to keep the place it has won for its exhibition, it must pest 
itself, 

In portraiture, ete., the work of the members does not seem 
improve as it should. Most of it is of the casual kind that ™ 
characterised this and other Society exhibitions in the past 4 
few of the exhibitors have attempted the constructive in the trea 
ment of their subjects. The picture by Harold Mcore, which ™ 
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ceived the first award, although a pleasing portrait, hardly rises 
beyond the level of the average studio work of a good professional 
photographer, and is on the accepted orthodox lines. ‘The head of 
a girl, by G. J. T. Walford, which the judges also distinguished, is 
better in its intention, but fails to be quite satisfactory, first, from 
the technical defect that the higher tones of the carbon print have 
washed up, leaving patches of white where delicate gradation is 
essential to harmony, and secondly, from the ill-chosen position of 
the figure in the picture. Better in many ways is the figure of the 
market woman, by the same author, but here a good subject is spoilt 
hy the palpably artificial surroundings. In architecture a great deal 
of the work is commendable. A. Bedding’s “Undercroft, Wells,” is 
admirable, and in suggesting that the composition and balance of 
the picture would have been in:proved by the light from the windows 
stretching further across the picture, we are not suggesting that the 
photographer has failed in anything that came within his control. 
As it is, the picture wiil satisfy even keen critics of this class of 
work. ©. H: Oakden’s “Cathedral Interior,” which receives the 
second award, is a commendable work. In striving after a subdued 
effect, however, the author has produced a degradation of tones 
which may be described as muddiness. Among many works which 
leserve praise are “The Open Door, Si. Maclou,” by F. W. Gregg ; 
*The Eastern Crypt, Canterbury, by E. RB. Bull, and “ Llanthony 
Shurch,” by J. T. French. 

The landscape class contains not many works of distinction, but 
ve made a mark against “ Autumn,” by W. H. Rogers; “Night's 
’relude and Rolling Mists,” by G. J. T. Walford; “A Sunny Day,” 
wy E. R. Bull; “ Weary They Wend Their Way,” by E. W. Taylor; 
‘The Close of Day,” by W. F. Slater; “ By the Roadside,” by W. E. 
Nicholls ; “‘ Across the Denes,” by T. Moyser; “The Birchwoods,” by 
[. P. Rogers; and “Bare are the Trees and Lingering Lights,” by 
WV. Page. 

It was with disappointment we viewed the small class for pictures, 
yy members, which have been medalled during the year. “The 
Mowers,” by E. W. ‘Taylor is a sorry representative of the Society’s 
triumphs. 

The lantern slides, both in the members’ and open. classes, con- 
titutes one of the strongest points of the exhibition in comparison 
ith current work in photography. ‘The entries are numerous, and a 
urge proportion of the slides are of a very high standard of excellence. 
he Edwards Memorial Competition, instituted in memory of the 
ate F. W. Edwards, President of the Society, for the best repro- 
uction of a picture in colours, resulted in an easy victory for A 
edding. It is an interesting competition, and it shows what differ- 
nees of opinion there must be with regard to the tone yalue of 
blours. ‘Che judge of this competition was Mr. E. J. Wall. Another 
ompetition, which we think is a new feature in an exhibition, is 
he instituted for the best collective exhibit from a technical school. 
here were two entries, the Goldsmith’s Institute and the Woolwich 
olytechnic. In neither case do we think that the organisations 
cerned are to be complimented upon their efforts to demonstrate 
le results of the teaching. In both exhibits there are photographs 
hich prudence would have withheld from public view, although 
€ must also say these are examples of special applications of photo- 
raphy which are not without merit. : 

The open classes are fairly representative of the current work of 
6 day, although the clashing of several exhibitions ‘of importance 
us probably robbed the exhibition of some of the best photography 
lat is going the rounds. 

The judges were Messrs. H. W. Bennett, J. C. S. Mummery, and 
_B. Wellington. In most of the awards the prize takes the form 

a placque in silver and bronze, specially designed. An illustration 
the design appears in the catalogue. It appears to represent a 
male, scantily clothed, suffering unutterable agonies from some 
ason not apparent. Artistically, we hope it is not to be taken as tho 
andard of art knowledge of photographers generally. 


Tre Awarps. 
MEMBERS’ cLAssrs.—Portraiture: Silver placque, Harold Moore; 
onze placque, G. J. T. Walford. 
Architecture: Silver placque, A. Bedding; bronze placque, ©. H, 
Ukden. 
Landscape: Silver placque, G. J. T. Walford; bronze placque, W. 
ge. 
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Excursion Pictures: Bronze placque, E. W. Taylor. 

Lantern Slides: Silver placque, E. R. Bull; bronze placque, W. Ey 
Nicholls. 

Pictures Medalled between February 16th, 1903, and February 15th, 
1904: Gold medal, E. W. Taylor. 

OPEN cLAssES. — Portraiture: Silver placque, Arthur Marshall ; 
bronze placque, F. W. Hicks; bronze placque, F. J. Mortimer. 

Architecture: Silver placque, W. A. Clark; bronze placque, P. W- 
Crane. 

Landscape: Silver placque, F. J. Mortimer; bronze placque, C. 
E. Wanless; bronze placque, D. M. Filshill. 

Lantern Slides: Silver placque, A. Bedding. 

Stereoscopic Slides: Silver placque, F. G. Tryhorn 
H. Wormleighton. 

BEST PICTURE IN THE EXHTBITION.—Gold medal, F. J. Mortimer. 

Bsr COLLECTIVE PXHIBIT, TECHNICAL scHOOLs.—Bronze placque,. 
Woolwich Polytechnic. 

Novetty ciass.—Bronze placque, withheld. 

Brsr srari.—Silver placque, J. Lizars, Glasgow and London. 

Epwaxps’ sMorraL comMpPETition.—Bronze medal, A. Bedding. 


; bronze placque,. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
March 15-17.—Brentford Photographic Society. 


March 15-19.—Arts and Crafts Exhibition (Shrewsbury). 


March 22 to April 5.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Association. 
Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


March 25 to April 9.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. © Hon. 
Exhibition Secretary, Chas. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., 25, South Johm 
Street, Liverpool. 


April 6-13.—Croydon Camera Club Hon. Exhibition Secretary,. 
C. U. King, Hurst Bank, Selsdon Road, Sanderstead. 

May 11-18.—Plymouth Photographic Society. Hon, Secretary,. 
Wilfred Grist, 105, Old Town Street, Plymouth. 

May 24-28.—Devonport Camera Club. Hon. 
Catford, 78, Charlotte Street, Devonport. 

ee 
THE ROTOX COMPETITIONS. 
Tux following is a list of the prize winners in these competitions, for 
which over 3,000 prints were submitted. ‘The judges were Messrs. 
Themas- Bedding, F.R.P.S.° (Editor ‘of ‘Tan “Brrtisz JOURNAL OF 
Puorocrapuy); A. Horsley Hinton (Editor of “The Amateur Photo- 
grapher”), and H. Snowden Ward (Editor of “The Photogram ”). 

Class I. (Size 24 by 34).—Grade I.—First. prize: Mr. Fred Fry.. 
Second prize: Mr. Henry Hodge. Extra’ prizes: Mr. 8. T. Vernon.. 
Mr. Arthur Wood, Mr. Charles J. Desbottes, Mr. J. F. Gunn, Mr. 
H. Kerr. 

Class I. (Size 34 by 24).—Grade III.—First prize: Mr. W. Gundry. 
Second prize: Mr. T. Harold Reade. Extra prizes: Mr. James A.. 
Hall, Mr. Edgar James Richmond, Mr, P. R. Smith, Miss Etheh 
Ralmonde, Mr. D. Steeves. 

Class II. (Size 4-plate).—Grade IT.—First prize: Mr. Edgar R. 
Bull. Second prize: Mr. M. P. Durn. Third prize: Mr. James Coster, 
Miss Kitie Collier, Mr. William Findlay, Mr. A. W. M. Dickins, 
Mr. H.. Warren Hutchinson, Mr. James H. Saunders, Mr. James M. 


J. 


Secretary, A. 


| Browning, Mr. W. S. Fother il, Mr. Edwin J. Philips, Mr. J. R.. 
g 8 I 


Batey, Mr A. W. Cvoper. 
Class II. (4-plate).—Grade 

Second prize: Mr. L. Haven 

Miss Alice Armstrong, Mr. 


A 


II.—First prize: Mr. A. W. Cocper. 
and. Third prize: Mr. A. M. Walters, 
Robert Telfer, Mr. Samuel Swinden, 
win Carratt, Mr. Herbert Mills, Mr. 


Mr. W. E. 


Walker. Special prize (10s. 6d.): Mr. Arthur Ashe. 

Class IT. (4-plate).—Grade VI.—First prize: Mr. Harry W. Wit- 
combe. Second prize: Mr. J. Peat Millar. Third prize: Mr. D. G. 
Urquhart, Mr. D. M. Seven, Mr. A. W. Cooper, Miss Sybil Aird, 
Mr. W. James Coster, Mr. William Baker, Mr. W. Parkinson 
Curtis, Mr. W. Scott Elliott, Junr., Mr. H. Burley Mess, Mr, Paul 
Williams, Miss Isabel Purdon. 

Class IIT. (Size 5 by 4).—Grade I.—First, second and third prizes, 


| No prizes awarded. Mr. Harry J. Horton, Miss Ettie Collier, Mr. 


Walter wilson, Mrs. Turnbull, Mr. John W. Pharez. 
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Class III. (Size 5' by 4).—Grade TIl.—First prize: Mr. James 
Shaw. ‘Second prize: Mr. James Dunlop. Third prize: Mr, William 
Baldwin; Mr: W. G. Hill, Mr. John Vandle, Mr. Fred. Judge, Mr. 
L. Havenhand, Mr. A. H. Almond. 

Glass TIT: (Size 5 by 4).—Grade V.—First prize: Mr. Herber 
Bairstow. Second prize: Mr. Charles J. Reade. Third prize: Miss 
Sybil Aird, Mrs. J. ‘Turnbull, Mr. Frank W. Gregg, Mr. Alber 
E. Burheti, Mr. Sam Swinden, Mr. G. A. Fowkes. 

Class IV. (4-plate size).—Grade II.—First prize: Mr. Arthur 
Smith. Second prize: Mrs. K. R. Image. Third prize: Mr. V. C. 
Baird, Mr.’ Walter C. Gurney, Mr. A. W. Cooper, Mr. Robert Low, 
Mr. W. H. Mack, Mr. R. S. Park, Mr. Sam Swinden, Mr. Fred 
Blenkensopp, Mr. F. W. Harrop, Mr. Fred Hartley, Mr. L. Haven- 
hand.’ Moria 

Class IV. (4-plate’size).—-Grade II1.—First prize: Mr. Stuart 
Elwin Neame. Second prize: Mr. Alfred Grumwood. Third prize: 
"Mr. Robert Low. Extra £1 1s.: Mr. Arthur Smith, Mr. Herber 
‘C. Hughes. Mr. John Smith, Mr. John J. Hartley, Miss Adys 
Curran, Miss Mordauni, Mr. James V. Banks, Mrs. G. Barton, Mr. 
Herbert Smith, Mr. Leonard E. Hopkin, Mr. Herbert Bairstow. 
Extra 10s! 6d.: Mr. A. W. Cooper. Second extra 10s. 6d.: Mr. 
Thomas E. Evans. Third extra 10s. 6d.: Mr. V. C. Baird. 

Class IV. (}-plate size).—Grade VI.—First prize: Mr. J. Peat 
Millar. ° Sécond prize: Mr. T. W. Lambart. Third prize: Miss 
Sybil Aird, Mr. Stuart Elwin Neame, Mr. Dan Dunlop, Mr. James 
H.«)Saunders, Mr. Handal H. Rutter, Mr. James Ingham, Mr. 
Herbert ©. Hughes, Mr. H. E. Doughly, Mr. Clarence Ponting, Miss 
Kate, Smith, Mr. Albert Haynes, 

Class VY (Whole plate).—Grade Il.—No awards. 

Class V. (Whole plate).—Grade IV.—First prize: Abs 125 AN, 
Barton Hartopp. Second pri Mr. H. Nouville Rudge. Third 
prize: Mr. Frank Wilkey, Mr. Charles J. Read, Mr. W. Foster 
Brigham, Mr. Victor Stouffs, Mr. John Archer,’ Mr. H. W. Strong. 

Class V. (Whole plate).—Grade V.—First prize: Mr. Victor Stoutts. 
Second prize: Mr. James Shaw. Third prize: Mr. Herbert Bairs‘ow, 
Miss Agnes Tomlinson, Mr. T. Moysey, Mr. William Baldwin, Mr. 
Fred W. Lovatt, Miss H. R. Image. 
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The Barnet (yellow’ sensitive) Orthochromatic Plates. Manufactured 
and sold by Elliott and Sons, Ltd., Barnet, Herts. 

It is with much satisfaction that we learn Messrs. Ellictt and 
Sons have added to their list a series of orthochromatic plates. The 
introduction of the firs orthochromatic plates is still vividly impressed 
upon cur memory, and ‘likewise how, after a short period of interest 
in the question, photographers neglected it for a number of years. 
But ab the present time there appears to be a genuine desire on the 
part of our best photographers to give a more truthful monochro- 
matic rendering of colour, and we feel sure that Messrs Elliott and 
Sons’ endeavours to satisfy their friends in this respect will meet with 
due. recognition. The principal characteristic of the new plate is 
improved sensitiveness to the yellow or visual region of the spectrum. 
In this respect the ord inary plate is very weak, and photography on 
that account has been very seyerely criticised by artists. Our trials 
of the plate were, made wi +h a rather deep yellow screen, and we 
found not only great relative sensitiveness for yellow, but that 
orange, bright and deep red also were given in 
gradation. Blue, on the other hand, was considerably subdued, deep 
ultramarine being rendered about equal to deep red, and green 
brighter than either. It will thus be seen that there is a fairly 
correct representation of the leading colours. Such being the case, 
the plate, when used with a suitable screen, sheuld give a very 
satisfactory rendering of colour values. We find the plate is ait 
fair rapidity, and what is perhaps of greater importance, that there is 

a full range of gradation, with ample density in the high lights. 
It is a pleasure also te observe that the characteristic of the Barnet 
emulsion asserts itself in this crthochromatic series. We refer to 
the complete absence of any trace of fog and the fineness of the grain. 
We submitted the plate to a severe test by shortening the exposure 
and forcing the development, but it bravely resisted the attack and 
yielded a very satisfactory negative. 


fairly correct - 


Doeetings Of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


March Name of Society. Subject. 
ieee Watford Photographie Union (* epatiue Making. Mr. Chapman 
é trn Sli vin, r, J j 
li West London Photo. Society lant ees iad? Making. Mr, M. W 
12 Aberdeen Photographic Assoc...) Print Competition. 

‘ f Bxcursion to the Bourne with Geolo. 
piven: Croydon Nat. His. and Se. Soc. gists’ Association. Conductor, Mr, f 
f \ W. Whitaker, F.R.S. 

(Last date for sending i i 

Te ...| Glasgow Southern Photo. Assoc. | { TRehibitlon. ending in Pictures for | 
(Som? Recollection of Twenty-four 

| Years of Amateur Photography. Mr 

Ulster Amateur Photo. Soc. J; Cecil E. Shaw, M.A., M.D.; also, 

| Early History of Photography in 

| England, 1840-43. Mr. J. Blackhouse, 

Pictorial Coniposition. Mr. Arthur Ry 


Wa 


Iford and District Photo. Soc) { 


’ | fA. Visit to Gibraltar. rated, 
Oxford Camera Club [{ Miss Acland. ibralter. — Illustrated, 
Southampton Camera Club | BROOD ADT Beize bude 4 

Ashton-under-Lyne Photo. Soe.| { See omination of Officers 


Devonport Camera Club 


Rotherham Photo. Society 
Glasgow Southern Photo. Ass0¢.. 


roydon Nat. His. and Se. Soc. { 
| Birmingham Photo. Society 
Photographic Club ... 
| Crick!ewood Photo. Society 


Nottingham Camera Club.. | 
| Hull Photographic Society. 
Richmond Camera Club .... 
Liv: 


Read. 


| { Daylight Development with Coain, Mr, 
|\ Wm. F. Slater. 
Amateur Photographer Prize Slides,1903, 
| Gum Bichromate. Mr, Geo. L Blair, ~ 
| A Chat About Surrey Churches, Illus 
| trated. Mr. J. M. Hobson, M.D. B.Sc, 
| f Some Picture Spots in the Old and New 
\ World. Mr. B, Howard Jaques, 
| Orthochromutie Photography. Mr, 
Arthur Payne, F.C.S. 
Use of Tabloids. Demonstrated. Mest, 
Burroughes Wellcome. 7 
| y Photographic News Prize Slides. Selec 
2 tion of Slides by Mr. Thomas Wright. 
Amateur Photographer Prize Stides, 
| f Development and Toning by Tabloids. 
| \. Messrs. Burroughs & Wellcome. 


aay | { 


tte Evening. 


erpool Amateur Photo. Asso 
; lation of Rollable Films. Mtv 


tford Camera Club ....... 


Lectu 
Moni 


ih 


ames. 
cation without Metallic Salts. 
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Tarr lectures at the Camera Club of late have had but.a very remote 
connection with the camera, except that they have been illustrated 
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by means of that in 
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the wild scenery through which 
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Wright and Mr. E. H. Carpenter descri 
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much chance of finding his wants provided 
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ispensable aid to the platform speaker. But 
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ed “ One Square Mile 
‘erred to being comprised in the 
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he world’s most nort 


ine was 
The lecture was well 


he port of departure. On the fo 


kind of introductio 
he has 
‘or. In this case, 
ter from the late lamented Phil May to the proprieto 
ishment where he himself had found a lodging was # 
to the village, and thereafter the two friends fo 
made welcome evcrywhere. ‘They made good use D 
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he visitor brings wilh him some 


which illustrated Volendam and its simple and quaintly 
e in a very thorough and picturesque manner. 
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rsons would have found little to photograph in what they would 
Ibably describe as a flat and uninteresting country, but the lec- 
er, Mr. Wright, and his friend were happily of a different opinion, 
1 were able to make a number of phetographic notes full of mean- 
- and information. 
\ well-known artist, in the person of Mr. Percy Macquoid, lec- 
ed on ‘Thursday, the 29th, on the “ Evolution of Form in English 
ver Plate.” He dealt with domestic plate from Tudor times for- 
rds, and showed a number of most excellent photographs of beau- 
il examples of silver-ware which are treasured in some of the 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge, and in the hands of the City 
npanies. “The Great Dominion,” a lecture on Canada, was given 
Mr. Edgar Wallace on the 3rd instant. 
m the subject of Mr. Maunder’s recent lecture, Mr. J. H. Knight 
tes to the Club Journal:—“Alluding to difficulty in photo- 
ghing the planets owing to rotation, the following occurred to 
If the photographic films which show faint traces of the image 
superimposed, a far better result is obtained than by viewing one 
only. I do not know how long an exposure might be made on 
Ss without showing traces of movement, but I presume at least 
en minutés to half-an-hour. I would suggest taking several photo- 
hs of the planet on successive evenings, and at the same Martian 
2», and superimposing these. By this means a total exposure might 
made equal to several hours. The long exposure would permit 
Is to be made with coloured screens. If would probably be useless 
ry this in our latitude, but if tried in a favourable locality I 
sve it would very likely throw light on some of the doubtful 
tions. Possibly the so-called canals than run N. and S.- would 
be photographed, owing to rotation, but those running BE. and W. 
nt possibly be detected. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION, 

cH 4ru.—Mr. R. P. Drage in the chair. The Convention slides, 
ented to the Association by Mr. Welford, were shown. Samples of 
d bromide prints by various methods were shown, and the diffi- 
y in obtaining uniformity of result pointed out; the prints in 
k and white were all of an even depth, but when toned the 
Tences were very marked, showing that the ultimate colour of 
ned bromide cannot be controlled, as it is entirely dependent 
. the exposure, and amount of silyer deposited by the developer. 
Hon. Recorder read a short description of Dallmeyer’s “Adon ” 
and exhibited a camera fiited with a stigmatic lens f. 5.3, a 
matic lens and an Adcn, and the Adon alone, all at the same exten- 
which enabled the members to judge of the capabilities of the 
ument, together with a number of specimens ‘of work done with 
Adon, comprising portraits, and landscape, and architecture. 
Tur Apon. 
Is @ curious fact, but a fact it is, that a telephoto lens has been 
ded by a large number of photographers as a fearsome instru- 
that does not at all come into the category of ordinary lenses, 
it requires an extraordinary amount of skill in, its use, and that 
pabilities are principally limited to taking photographs of Mont 
» I wish this evening to disabuse the minds of any who may 
esent of these ideas, and to show them that a tele yhotographic 
in no way differs from an ordinary lens in its application and 
To put the case very briefly, a telephoto lens is a lens of 
dingly great focal length in relation to the camera extension 
1 is used. ‘The little lens about which I am speaking—Dali. 
rs Adon—is probably the smallest and simplest telephoto lens 
has ever been made, and its applications are so numerous that 
they are pointed out, I fancy few photographers will care to 
thout one. In appearance, and in less degree in construction, 
embles the simple telephoto lens which was first invented by 
allmeyer in 1891; but it has one important characteristic which 
guishes it not only from that lens, but from all other telephoto 
, that while a complete optical instrument in itself, it is 
ed to be used in front of an ordinary lens, and that when used 
these circumstances it can be used at the “infinity focus” 
original lens, and a mark made on the tube, so that after once 
Ing this operation need not be repeated when distant objects 
ire to be Coalt with. Ihe Adon consists of two lenses, the 


front one bemg a single achromatic lens of very large aperture, and 
as well corrected as possible for spherical aberration, the back. lens 
being an achromatic negative lens of smaller diameter, and having. 
a negative focal length half that of the positive lens. These are 
mounted in an aluminium tube, in which, by means of a rack and 
pinion, and also a loose lengthening piece, there is a considerable: 
range of extension allowing the lens to be Separated, so that it may 
be used with a camera extension of two or three inches, or ap- 
proached so closely that even the point at which parallel rays are: 
transmitted is past, so that an infinite length of bellows could be 
used. The mount is fitted with an Iris diaphragm, and this is 
graduated with a series of marks, each of which represents an aper- 
ture half the area of the preceding one. When these marks are 
read in conjunction with a table which is issued in the Adon booklet 
exposures can be readily calculated by the ordinary metheds of view 
meter, actinograph, or exposure table, whether the camera exten- 
sion in use be four or forty inches. Although, in the first place, the 
Adon was designed as its name implies, to be added on or used in 
front of an ordinary lens, it is equally; well adapted to be used alone, 
and this becomes a very handy tool to the landscape photographer, 
as the specimens show, while at the same time it is to be by no means. 
despised for portraiture. 


To come to ics practical applicitions, we will suppese that one 
has a hand camera with an ordinary rapid rectilinear lens, or better 
still, one of the rapid anastigmats. All that has to be done is to 
set the lens to its “ infinity focus,” and after having screwed the 
Adon cn the frozt in the manner shown on this model, to focus the 
image on the screen by means of the rack and pinion. It is quite- 
practicable to engrave a scale on the ube of the Adon, so that 
objects at varying fccal lengths will be brought into sharp focus. 
without altering the camera extension. When used in this way, it 
will be found that although the Adon produces an image at about. 
twice the scale of the rectilinear with ittle reduction of intensity 
that the whole of the plate is not covered. This may to a certainn 
extent be remedied by racking out the camera an inch or so more, 


end lessening the separation.of the com ponents of the Adon. The- 
tesult at these two extensions is shown in these two print When. 


it is possible to remove the lens from the camera altogether the Adon 

takes a wider view of things. At a camera extension of 5 in. it 

will be found that there is a magnification of nearly three diameters... 
while a quarter-plate is covered to the corners. With an extension» 
of 8 in. a half-plate is covered, and so on, a 15 x 12 being quite 

within practical limits. In order to Secilre @ greater range of separa- 

tion the black tube immediately behind the front lens is removable,. 

so that when used alone for extensions .of over 10 in., or when used! 

in front of an ordinary lens, the positive and negative lenses may 

be brought nearer to cach other. The specimens which T am now. 

showing will serve to illustrate the wide range of subjects to which 

the Adon is applicable. ‘The portraits shown received from 14 to 30 

seconds’ exposure, while the views had hardly more than a second 

or two, except when a yellow screen was used in conjunction with 

a slow plate, when about 30 seconds was the limit. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB, 
Fepruary 2478.—Mr, Barton Kent, E.R.G. 
of menibers and friends, 


-, took a large meeting 
by means of lantern slides from his own 
negatives, a tour through “Southern Spain.” Starting at Gibraltar, 
and. passing through Algei 


ras, he went to Granada, showing many 
magnificent slides, detailing some of the beauties of the Alhambra 
end the surrounding scenery, finishing with the wonderful Cathedral 
and scenery of Seville. liverywhere can be seen traces of the: 
Moorish conquerors. On the 2nd inst. Mr. Wm. Gamble, on behalf 
of Messrs. Penrose and Co., gave a history and demonstration of the- 
“Sinop” process. This is a simplified collotype proc the im- 
provement being that the plates can be prepared and ‘supplied in 
the insensitive condition commercially. In that state they will keep 
good for any length of time. After sensitising in a 2 per cent. bath 
of bichromate, they are dried in an crdinary room. Exposure varies. 
from two to’ ten minuies to da ylight, and after well vw ashing and 
soaking in a rine bath they can be printed from in an 
letter-copying press. As many as. 6,000 copics have been 
one plate, and it was still in good condition. 
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DEVONPORT CAMERA CLUB. 

Ar the last meeting Mr. W. H. Mayne delivered a lecture on the 
ozotype process. Ozotype he described as a modification of the 
carbon process, and produces permanent pictures in various monotints 
of high artistic quality. Ils advantage is there is a distinctly visible 
print-out image upon its surface which is to form the support of 
the picture. ‘The initial print and subsequent picture are correctly 
rendered in regard to right and left; therefore, no transfer is required, 
no safe edge is necessary. No blisters are formed, however hot the 
developing water. The simplication of the process has now reached 
stch a point that amateurs have uo difficulty in producing a per- 
fectly sharp and beautiful picture within an hour after printing. 
Nearly all the former pitfalls and chances of error have been re- 
moved, and ozotype may now be regarded as one of the simplest 
photographic printing methods. Specimen prints by the Ozotype 
Ccmpany and the lecturer were shown. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
LIVERPOOL BRANCH. 


A menrtnc of the Liverpool branch of the Professional Photographers’ 
Association was held on Friday, February 26th, at headquarters, 
Dale Street. Present: G. Watmough Webster, president, in chair ; 
A. Priestly ; O. Looser; E. Vanderbilt; R. Waite; A. F. Mowll; W. 
Warrington, hon. secretary. ‘The hon. secretary read letters from 
secretary, parent association, and it was arranged that one of the 
members should call on a prospective member. ‘Lhe question of 
granting certificates of proficiency to assistants, arising from the 
action of the parent association in the matter, gave rise to an in- 
teresting and animated discussion. Most of the members had had 
unpleasant experiences through engaging incompetent assistants, 
and been put to, inconvenience and loss. It was generally felt that 
something could be done, and members were asked to bring their 
ideas on the subject to next meeting, with a view to devising a plan 
for ridding the profession of people who, as one member put it, 
“ought to be breaking stones,” which would be greatly to the 
lenefit of photographers, and of bona-fide assistants. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 
Marcu 2np.—At a special meeting convened for this date, Mr. §. 
{L. Wratten was unanimously, and with much enthusiasm, elected 
president of the club in place of Mr. Hector Maclean (resigned). Mr. 
Wratten, in returning thanks, alluded in most appreciative terms 
to his predecessor, and the energy he had displayed on the club's 
behalf, an expression of feeling which was subsequently emphasised 
by a cordial vote of t hanks being accorded Mr. Maclean without a 
dissentient note. Mr. Lionel Kough then showed the Nernst lamp 
in operation, which he regarded as highly satisfactory for enlarging, 
possessing, as it did, a comparatively small illuminating area, coupled 
with a highly actinic light. On the previous Wednesday a lecture 
‘on Morocco, illustrated by nearly 200 capital slides, was given by 
Mr. John H. Avery, who holds the somewhat unique position of 
photographie instructor to the Sultan. In a chatty and humorous 
manner Mr. Avery narrated his experiences, and graphically described 
his somewhat onerous journey from Larasche to Fez, and life in the 
capital, palace, and provinces. Mulzy Abdul Aziz, to give the Sultan 


his full name, Mr. Avery said, was not only a powerful monarch, with 


absolute. sway over the country he ruled, but, judged by Western 


ideas, a gentleman in every sense of the term. He had also shown 
great firmness and moral courage in dealing with disorder, and not 
the least interesting part of the lecture, described a large expedition 
led by the Sultan to subjugate hostile tribes, in which expedition 


Mr. Avery was the only European. It was also interesting to know 
that the Sultan did not believe in “You press the button, and we 
do the rest” system, and was soon an adept in carbon, platinotype, 
and bromide, as well as a first-rate operator. The studio formed a 
miniature palace, and included dark and enlarging rooms. It was 
taken out in pieces, and erected by a small army of workmen, under 
the direction of Mr. Avery. A vote of thanks was tendered the 
lecturer, and deservedly; but perhaps the best compliment of all was 
furnished by the state of the club rooms, which were crowded to their 


utmost capacity. 


| Guildhall Art Gallery, or the Royal Exchange, and see the 


CATFORD AND FOREST HILL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Own a recent open evening Mr. W. R. Frederick Avery delivered q 
lecture on Java, Borneo, and Siam to the members and friends of 
this Society. Mr. Avery, who was introduced by Mr. H. J. Pearce, 
has but recently returned from a stay of nearly five years in South 
Borneo, and his lecture was brimful of exciting incidents. About 
00 excellent photographic lantern slides, taken bv Mr. Avery, many 
of them in country never before explored by a white man, and under 
he greatest difficulty, were shown. ‘he lecturex’s humorous, racy, 
and wholly extempore delivery was highly appreciated by the large 
audience. His reference to the mineral wealth, and his explanation 
of his construction of miniature man-of-war out of old tins, ete., the 
battles to keep the water from flooding the diamond mines, and his 
criticism of the Dutch administration were listened to with the 
keenest interest. During the evening some mineral specimens and 
a Dyak sword were handed round for examination. Mr. Avery es 
slained that he was writing a book of his experiences in Borneo, and 
we would suggest his illustrating 11 with some of the excellent photo: 
eraphs that were shown to the Society. He also promised to present 
a copy to the Society's library as a souvenir of his visit; it should 
srove a valuable and most interesting work. Dr. Arnold spoke ag 
o a visit he made to Java some years ago, and in proposing a yo 
of thanks to Mr. Avery fully endorsed bis remarks as. to the poss 
bilities of the countries, not only from a mineral, vut also from 


photographic point of view. 


Patent Dews. 


—— 


The following applications for patents were made between Februay 
22nd and February 27th, 1904 :— 
Colour Photography.—No. 4,668. “Improved process for producinl 

photographs in colours.” Alfred Cleaver and Henry Marcussét 
Print Cutters.—No. 4.679. “Improvements in or relating to photo 
graphic print cutters.” Leonard Helliwell. 
Printing Frames.—No. 4,686. 
photographic printing frames.” Otto Sichel. 
Cameras.—No. 4,831. “ Improvements in photographic cameras: 
Robert Ballantine and Matthew Ballantine. 
Dark Rooms —No. 4,872. “Improvements in and relating to dap 
eee f.r photogr: phic purposes.” Complete specification. Em 
Molt. 


“Improvements in or applicable t 


+ 


Dews and Dotes. 


_THE “Homeopathic World” states that Professor William 
King, of New York, and Mr. Hammer found that if a tube con ani 
radium is immersed in water for a time, the water becomes radio-acti 
and is capable of affecting a photographic plate. Professor King 
said to be testing the therapeutic value of water that has thus bee 
subjected to the action of radium. 


Tue City’s Art Collection—A goodly number of people, ineludia 
possibly many of our readers, do not seem to be aware that the Ud 
poration of the City of London possess a very fine collection of pictur 
by the best masters, and that it is open daily free to the public. th 
already fine collection is being continually added to, and has J 
received an addition by gift of some more valuable pictures, which & 
now on view. One of these is “An October Morning,” by the ™ 
Mr. W. Osborne, which has been presented to the Corporation by 
community of artists as a memorial of the esteem and regard in wil 
the late artist was held by them. Another addition is “The 54} 
Market at Cairo,” by W. J. Miiller, also a presentation. Tt may 
mentioned that the Corporation has loaned three of its notable pictu 
to the St. Louis Exhibition, and they are now on their way: 
may imagine that Art receives no attention in the City, ane & 
business is the only thought there, but let them pay yisit to # 

fine fresed 
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dy there by our leading modern ar ists, and that idea will at 
be dispelled. From time to time the Corporation have loan Correspondence. 
itions at which pictures from private collections are shown that are 
) be seen by the public at other times, but the permanent collection °.” Correspondents should never* write on both sides of the paper Ne 
be seen at any time and free of charge, for the City does not stoop notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
fate money,” nor does it expect one to buy a catalogue. of the writers are given. 
“." We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our. 
iN I announced a week or two ago that Mr. J. WS Zaehnsdorf correspondents. 
l lecture at the Piscatorial Society on “Colour Photography,” and ee ee ey 
esied that the audience would have a treat that evening, I PROFESSIONAL GRIEVANCES. 
‘Iwas on safe ground, and the even proved that I was. Mr. To the Editors. 
isdorf gave a simple and easily understood explanation of the Gentlemen,—The grievances of the average photographer are great. 


ples involved, the use of the three-colour filters for the making | First one and then another branch of his legitimate trade is being 
e three negatives, the printing and mounting of the positives, snatched away and exploited by unscrupulous firms. Following the 
he other operations involved in the preparation of the finished | extract of beef maker’s happy notion is a firm doing enlargements 
e, and what was more or less of a mystery to many became an | for the public at a price that the photographer has to pay for hem. 
book by the aid of the excellent way in which this somewhat They are systematically canvassing all England and doing an immense 


ise matter was treated by the lecturer. The illustrations— amount of harm. It seems a pity that there are no means of stopping 
n slides projected on the Society’s screen—were beautiful indeed. this cut-throat business.—I am, yours faithfully, 

flowers, landscapes, interiors, and subjects of every sort, all F. B. Pearson. 
1g with the colours of Nature—eolours produced, moreover, by 76, Church Street, Stoke Newington, e 

graphic methods, and not by the hand of man—provided an London, March 4th, 1904. 

¢ treat that few who were present will readily forget. It was ft is a pity that our correspondent and many more similar 
ghtful exhibition, and when I say that the slides were pro- complainers do not strengthen their own and their confréres’ hands 
by Mr. Zachnsdorf’s famous lantern, and that under the manage- | in resisting unfair competition by joining the Professional Photo- 


of Mr. Ernest Zachnsdorf, I have, I am sure, said enough to | graphers Association, whose third annual dinner is being celebrated 
my readers that in the showing of the slides “ perfection could | this very evening.—Eds. B.J.P.] 
ther go.” That the heartiest. thanks of the audience were 


to the Messrs. Zaehnsdorf, pere et fils, goes without saying, INTERNAL REFLECTION IN CAMERAS. 

any of us also gave an inward vote of thanks to that splendid To the Editors. 

| for the extremely able manner in which it had done its duty Gentlemen,—In your issue of to-day’s date I note that Mr. C. 
ister to our pleasure and instruction.—* Dragnet,” in “The Welbcrne Piper suggests the use of orange paper as a lining for 
z Gazette.” cameras. Unfortunately, however, he has overlooked the fact that 


: bromide paper with which his tests were made is of inferior rapidity 
GHTON’S Monruny.—Published by Messrs. George Houghton | to plates, and also that while orange light has absolutely no effect 
m, Ltd., of 88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C., the purpose of | on the former it does slightly affect very rapid plates, and still more 
w journalistic venture is stated in a foreword to be as follows : so those that are orthochromatic. Orange paper is, however, an 
© never yet was a journal published hat did not have some- admirable material for lining cameras which are intended for use 
0 say about its aims and intentions in the first number, and in | with slow non-chromatic plates. It has the special virtues of a non- 
@ have no desire to be singular. . “ Houghton’s Monthly” is reflecting surface, and a satisfactery absorption of all but the orange 
tcome of a desire to aid and ist our custemers in every rays of the spectrum. 
2 way. Instead of, as formerly, s nding ou? new articles with I cannot agree with Mr. Welborne Piper that a circular hood over 
catalogue description, we shall endeavour to give actual, | the lens is net so efficacious in cutting off superfluous rays of light 
il working instructions and details that can but be of the | asa square one. Aga matter of fact ihe advantage lies, if anything, 
i possible assistance to the photographic dealer and “he | with the former. A short cylindrical metal tube well blacked inside, and 
s of his staff. Until a piece of apparatus, appliance, or line | fitting on the front of the lens can hardly be improved on for 
ographic material has become well known—and even the most | getting rid of the surplus light caused by employing a lens intended 

articles were unknown once—the dealer is bound to be | to covera larger plate than the one in use. It is far more convenient 
ded with questions about it. If he has on y a bare trade | to fit than a square one, and can be made without difficulty to take 
ion to rely upon, he is awkwardly placed, and customers, or | tho ordinary cap or shutter of the lens.—I am, gentlemen, yours 


we had better say possible customers, will go away dis- | very truly, A. Locxert. 
ed; whereas, if the enquirer finds that his questions are 88, Brook Streef, Kennington, S.E., 

d-immediately, he is interested and becomes a purchaser. March 4th, 1904. 

Nob going to supply a verbose and prosy description of our a 

’, but just terse, intelligent, and, above all, practical infor- THE METRIG AND DECIMAL SYSTEMS 


that will be at cnce easy to assimilate and interesting to 
Xt different seasons we shall describe the most saleable and 
lines, and all our dealer friends may rest assured that we 
everything in our power to improve their trade. All our 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—It is evident from Mr. Gotz’s letter that he is not 
well enough acqainted with English methods of measurement and 


: : calculation to be a competent judge of the relative merits of the 
customers will receive a copy of “Houghton’s. Monthly.” on English and metric systems. It is somewhat rash to praise one 


ng day ; and we shall be pleased to mail a copy every month system as the best when you don’t clearly understand the others. 
Photographic dealer’s salesman if he will make application The duodecimal system of working feet and inches (in feet, primes 
id tell us the name of ihe firm by whom he is employed. seconds, thirds, etc.) is not a new one, as Mr. Gotz seems he aint, 
re the co-operation of the photographic trade for our mutual but a very old one, fairly well known to every English sc hoolboy, 
und we are quite convinced that we shall succeed in interest- | and very familiar to a large number of practical men who use it 
We are the largest wholesale rhotographic dealers in the constantly. This not being the place to give lessons in elementary 
Kingdom, if not in the world, and we can supply our cus- arithmetic I must refer Mr. Gotz to tne arithmetic book for fuller 
mith a variety of apparatus and material that is absolutely information, and if he gets hold of a good book he will also find the 
d. Our regular customers already know this; but perhaps equally general algebraical equations used to facilitate multiplication 
Y be a few readers cf this issue who are not aware of the without which equations a pure decimalist cannot get on any better 
l facilities we can offer, and we invite them to send for our than the most vulgar fractionist. If he goes into the matter carefull 
P and compare our trade discounts with those of the firm he will probably find that the “accepted rule” of the text book i 
dealing with at present. That’s all we ask. We have no no better adapted to its purpose than is the “accepted rule” for 
to what the result will be. We know ! multiplying 64 by 48, or that for doing long division. If he goes 
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into the matter carefully he may discover that cross multiplication 


meets the case bes' 
for yards and feet, and 


though seldom*of any use at 


he cares to measure up say, al 
first in feet and inches, and th 
the one lot of 


squares and cubes 
other by decimals he will find 
figures and less time; most of 
no working figures at all, while 
can be worked without. Such 


prove to him that the much despised 


advantages when ycu know ho 

With regard to the working 
point out that a man w 
64 by 43 “in his head” 
business offices where much 
dealt with mental 


in special cases, and (this wa 
my former letter) many 


10 cannot 


y .in the shortest possible time. 
on paper is an operation not to be t 


sums 


all with decimal quantities. 


w to make use of them. 
of frac 


more a 


s jus 


ions it is hardly necessary 
multiply simple mixed fractions like 
is not worth a salary in many modern 
ifficult problems haye to 

Working out 
hought of nowadays, excep-ing 
he point I tried to make 
expressed in decimals cannot 


, and, further, that that rule is equally suitable 
also for mixed fractions in many cases, 
If nex 
the brickwork in his own house, 
en in metric measures, and finally 
dimensions by duodecimals and the 
that the first method requires fewer 
he duodecimal “squares” requiring 
very few of the decimal measurements 
an experience as this will probably 
English measures have certain 


O 


e€ 


in 
be 


quickly solved mentally without turning the decimals in%o fractions. 
all decimals that represent simple 
considerable force to decimals repre- 


This applies to pretty well 
fractions, and it applies with 
senting 1-3, 1-6, 1-7, and 1-9. 
on page 198 are a 
and the answers are apparent 


figure in any case. Frequently 


Some o: 


the sums given ‘in my letter 
arming in decimals, but turn them into fractions 


without the use of a single working 


lecimals and vulgar fractions have 


to be used together, either alternately or mixed, and when re- 
ciprocals occur decimals are an abemination. 

Decimals are invaluable, but if we use them alone we cannot reach 
a high state of efficiency, hence any monetary or metrical system 


that acknowledges decimals only is essential 

A good example of the inefficiency of 
calculations relating to insurance premiums. 
money and bar decimals excepting only w 


y defective. 


decimals is afforded by 
If you keep to English 
hen they are most con- 


venient, it will be difficult to suggest any rate of insurance that 
a minute without the use of working 


the expert cannot solve within 
figures. Possibly five per cent. 
but only a few of the five per 
figures. 


of the rates 


will require working out, 


cent. will require more than a dozen 


Try the same thing with decimals alone, and only a few 


sums at rates accommodating themselves to decimals can be worked 


mentally, and the majority will require figuring. A very ardent 


decimalist made himself extremely ridiculous not long ago by pub- 
worked in duplicate by 
He proved his con- 
king every English sum 


lishing a series of sums of di 


decimals and by ordinary English methods. 
tention that decimals saved time by wor 
incorrectly, and capped all by declaring that space would not admit 
the working of a particularly easy sum that an insurance clerk could 
have solved in a minute with hardly any figures ai all. 
that nearly every decimal advocate should su 
of practical knowledge of arithmetic. 
in his very interesting article states that “we must 
in tenths below a half or quarter,” but this is jus 
By thinking in thirds, sixths, eights, 
the work in much less 


” 


“ Duodecima 
learn to think 
what we cannot afford to do. 


sixteenths, sevenths, etc., we can get throug 
time, and this is all important to the man whose income varies 
he speed at which he calcula 
methods of the German clerk who can think only in tenths are o 


directly with 


no use when speed is essential. 
It is somewhat difficult to 


thing clear is 


measures. 


exists. 


ferent types 


understand a 


Tt is a pity 
er from the same want 


es. The slow laborious 


; 1 Mr. Gotz said in his 
paper with regard to the metric system, and in some parts the only 


he fact that he is wrong. First, the litre is not equa 
to 1000cc., and, second, the litre of water used for making solutions 
does not weigh 1000gms., but the very awkward quantity o 
997.8066grms.; hence with the metric system you cannot very wel 
measure the water for a solution that is to be used by weight, though 
you can adopt this generally most convenient course with English 
The metric system as sketched by Mr. Gotz is very 
pretty on paper, but we can hardly say that in practice it really 
The occasional tangle that one gets into over a litre tha 


weighs 997.8066grms. and equals 1000.16cc. beats any sort of com- 


plication that exists with the 


English systems. 


The metric system 


is very useful on certain occasions, but on others there are better 
systems available. 


[March H, 1904,” 


Here is a metrical problem for Mr. Gotz. I should much like 
know how a confirmed metrical enthusiast solves ii. 
Appliances for weighing large. quantities of liquid, not he 
available, how would he make up at a ncermal temperature of 62] 
about two litres of an exactly accurate ten per cent. by wei 
solution, which is to be used in small weighed metric quantitie 
The accuracy is to be real, not ap proximate, and ithe salt used 
be assumed to, be anhydrous and perfectly soluble at 62 deg, 
I-ncte that Mr. Gotz considers our present crown to be wor 
96 halfpennies, at which rate of exchange I shall be very pleased 
take all the silver crowns he can lay hands upon.—Yours, ete., 
March 5th, 1904. C. WELBoRNE Pipa 


ON SOME ADVICE TENDERED TO PROFESSIONA 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—The professional photographer ought to consider hims 
a fortunate person, as he is always receiving good advice, or rather wh 
his self-constituted instructors think good advice, from people W 
appear to know much better how to conduct his business than he do 
himself. a 
But I am afraid he is not so grateful as he should be. He 
constantly accused of being conservative and unprogressive, @ 
probably he is. But his well-meaning critics and monitors seem 
forget some important matters. They forget that the professional 
often compelled to stick to well-known processes, because his custome 
will have them, and will not take to new things for a long time; um 
in fact, they think the new process has become fashionable, and t 
proper thing; although in their hearts they prefer the old one. 
They do not want artistic photographs, they want them what th 
call “clear.” They say they do not want to see themselves through 
kind of mist. So, after all, the photographer is compelled to prodt 
the “usual thing,” because his customers want it. One man built y 
very large and successful business by, as he expressed, supplying wh 
people wanted, and not what he thought they ought to want. That 
one reason for being conservative. Another is that his assistants 
accustomed, and his plant is arranged, to carry out certain process 
and he cannot change all these directly a new process is introduc 
He must wait to see if this new thing has come to stay, and whetlt 
is going to pay, if it does stay. After the success of a new process 
assured he has to train his staff for the new method and alter his wo 
rooms as well; and all these things means expense and waste, a 
probably delay. , 
There is no doubt the professional has his faults (he would not 
human if he had none), and among them may be noted his remiss 
in allowing the local chemist to capture the dealer's trade, and als 
apathy in the matter of combination for mutual protection. Buy 
this last-mentioned matter, thanks to the exertions of yourself, I 
Editor, and some prominent photographers, things are improy 
slowly, and we may hope surely. And some day we may hope 
photographers strong enough and united enough to put a stop to ul 
treatment by trusts and such like. 4 
These thoughts have been suggested by the advice tendered in] 
week’s British JouRNAL on the subject of artificial light, ete. | 
speedy finishing of orders. Much of that advice is excellent, and J 
speak from experience, for, for some’ years, I have never done 
daylight printing if I could avoid it. I get so heartily sick of 
length of time it takes to complete an order that wherever possible : 
bromide printing. But it took years of pushing to get customer 
have it; and now the only silver prints I ever do are for publication 
the London agents will not‘take anything else: ae 
The advice refcrred to however, shows almost complete ignorand 
the business of the professional. We are told we should have 
studio lighted by some artificial means so that photographs a 
taken in any weather, at any time, but sitters will not come Y 
weather is bad, and as soon as the plate is exposed, the operator 4 
it to the developer, the developer to the retoucher, the retoue 
the printer, the printer in an hour passes the prints to the mountet 
the order is completed and sent away within twenty-four hours. ; 
lovely all this sounds; should not we like to do business like this? 
much, ohno! But alas the professional knows all this is but a bea! 
dream. 
Those of us who have tried artificial light know some 


i<=] 


thing 0 


| paler i 
expense, and if we used it always would not there be a nice little 
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end of each quarter? Then we also know that it is much more 
icult to use, and very few assistants can use it well. Some one may 
that there was a successful photographer in London who used 
hing e'se. “True, O King!” and he produced the best portraiture 
have seen; but, in the words of Hans Breitmann, “Vhere is do 
ty now?” I believe many photographers would say, that now tha 
y have some years’ experience of artificial light, that if they had 
wn the expense and trouble it entails, and the small amount of work 
rings, they would never have tried it. 
Il this eloquent description of a clockwork-like business does not 
2 into account the fact that sitters de not come with this beautifu 
larity, but that one day (at rare intervals), they almost tumble over 
another in their haste to be photographed, but the next day no 
perhaps, appears. What then becomes of the operator, the 
oper, the printer, the retoucher, and the mounter, if the first 
8 work is all done?, Are.they to sit down and wait for the nex 
rday? ‘Then just think of the methylated spirit that would be used 
rying the negatives and prints, and it does not improve either one 
1e other. Of course we get the water out of the spirit by using a 
_ but do not let the Excise find it out or there will be ructions; we 

use potassium. carbonate, or, still better, an old lime from the 
mm, but it is very unsatisfactory, and the spirit does not do its 
¢ properly. 
it a most important point has been omitted, and that is, where 

the proof come in? Oh! if we could only go on straight with the 
r how happy we should be. Every professional knows the trouble 
ie proofs. It is seldom less than a week, and often longer, some- 
s months, before we hear anything about it; and then something 
0 be altered and a fresh proof sent, and then another interval of 
ng. Perhaps, prints of ail the negatives must be seen, and, after 
erhaps, a re-sitting, because the dress does not fit, and so on, and 
1, ad nauseam. Some one will suggest send ing proofs from 
iched negatives. I tried it once, but never again. Every sitter, 
ut exception, demanded a fresh sitting. Many people receive the 
and take no notice until a bill is sent, then hey want to sit 


© not quite see how this beautiful business-like arrangement, as 
sted is going to work. I am afraid there is too much human nature 
sitters for that. It seems to me, too, the customers get harder 
vase every day. 
b Tam quite convinced that most professionals would do well to 
, the quicker methods of printing to a greater extent. When 
ler is good dayligh printing goes quickly, and the average man 
he can get on very well, and he does not feel the need for other 
ids, but when Christmas is at hand he finds he cannot get the 
done, and he has perforce to try bromide. But his assistants are 
spert at it, and perhaps his negatives are not quite suitable, the 
are not good, and his customers will not have them. It is not the 
af the process. Bromide paper of one brand or another is capable 
ducing good prints from almost any kind of negative. There is 
ly any negative so bad that it will not give a passable print in 
le. And what an advantage that is, for we all, “even the 
st, are not infallible,” and we all get poor negatives at times. 
ly give a few instances of the advantage of quick printing. Only 
sek a gentleman, leaving England in a few days, sat on Wednes- 
lled and saw the proofs on Thursday, and received his prints on 
ay morning. A year or so ago I had to copy and supply five 
d prints of a sketch, within a week, and they had to be brown 
They were all done and mounted on invitation cards, within 
le. An expert on seeing one of the prints pronounced it a good 
arbon ‘This disposes of another difficulty, that of colour, Some 
ers object to the cold black of ordinary bromide prints; there is 
son why they should be black The numerous toning methods 
iblished give an extraordinary range of browns and sepias. Of 
it would be dishonest to sell such prints as carbons. 
he whole, then, if photographers are not as wise as they should 
Y are not quite such fools as some people imagine.—I am, 
Bice, 1B, Tal, 


h 8th, 1904. 


———— 


veteran wood-engraver, Mr. James Davis Cooper, died on 
y, February 27th, at the age of eighty-one. He was educated 
‘ity of London School, and thence passed into the studio of Mr. 
er, where he speedily developed the rematkable talent which 


made him one of the most successful wood-engrayers of the last period 
of the art, before photographic processes succeeded in extinguishing it. 
One of the earliest works by which he made bis name (says “The 
Times”) was the edition of Mrs. Barbauld’s “Hymns in Prose,” 1863; 
but this was only one of many, and Cooper took a large share in that 
development of book-illustration which made “the sixties” memorable 
in the history of British art. Later he worked with Randolph Caldecott 
in the well-known illustrations for the Macmillan edition of Washington 
Irving’s “ Old Christmas” and “ Bracebridge Hall.” He also engraved 
the illustrations for the works of many famous Victorian authors, begin- 
ning with the Queen herself. His hand is to be seen in many of the 
books of Darwin, Huxley, Owen, Livingstone, and a large number of 
For some years before his death Mr, Cooper had ceased to 


others. 
engrave. 

In the course of the debate in the House of Lords last week on 
the Metric Weights and Measures Bill, Lord Kelvin gave an amusing 
illustration of the confusion arising from the use of different systems 
of weights, says “ Nature,” for in some experiments with a rifle he 
had put in a charge which might have caused a disastrous acciden 
if the mistake had not been found out in time. The Marquess o 
Lansdowne also gave an instance of the confusion arising from the 
use of different weights in this country and on the Continent. A 
friend of his travelling abroad sent an English prescription to a 
local practitioner and received a box of pills of the size of small 
marbles, which, however, he did not take. The chemist came and 
said that his assistant did not know the difference between a grain 
and a drachm, and had put 30 grains of calomel into each pill. The 
illustrations given by Lord Kelvin and the Marquess of Lansdowne 
of the misadventures that may arise from the simultaneous use o 
two different systems of weights and measures show the advisability 
of there being only one international system. 

Somu years ago the late Grant Allen wrote a series of entomologica 
papers for the “Strand Magazine,” which were beautifully illustrated 
by Mr. Frederick Enock, who has consented to visit us a second 
time and give a lecture upon the subject. The fact that he has re- 
cently been taking photographs of living insects by means of the 
Sanger Shepherd three-colour process will make this evening specially 
attractive-—A very ingenious and interesting method has been de- 
vised by Signor Carlo Baese for producing photo reliefs. He em- 
ploys the ordinary swelled gelatine method, the novelty of his in- 
vention consisting first in the method of lighting, and secondly in the 
method of producing the required negative. ‘The results are very 
good, and are stated to be produced with ease and certainty.—A 
subject which is of great interest and has always had a certain halo 

mystery surrounding it—the effects of lightning, and protection 
1erefrom—will be brought before the members of the club by Mr. 
Alfred Hands, F.R.Met.8., during the month, when we may expect 
from his authority some extremely interesting data and information 
which will doubtless encourage useful discussion, and it is hoped 
that among the audience some will have apposite experiences to 
relate.—After Easter a small one-man show of some of the work of 
Mr. Tom Reveley, of Wantage, will, we hope, appear on our club 
walls. Mr. Reveley is a professional photographer who is not only 
an excellent portraitist, but has a speciality in the photography 
of pedigree animals. Surrounded as he is in the counties adjoining 
his residence by many training quarters and breeders and exhibitors 
of Shire horses, high-class cattle and dogs, the work at which he is 
continually occupied will, no doubt, be of considerable interest to 
many of our members who breed or exhibit.—‘Camera Club 
Journal.” 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


"_* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Bprrors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 


Wc.” 


Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. 


Questions are not answered unless 


the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & O0., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

"1% For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MussRrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Twe 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


eae 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. A. Horsbu 
W. W. Si 
A. Hubbard. 
F. Whale 
Queen. 


H, Leake, Areade Studio, Kirkgate, Waketield. 


rgh, 4, West Maitland Street, Edinburgh. Photograph of the late Rev. 
mith. 
7A, Exchange Walk, Nottingham. Photograph of the Rev. J. Given. 


Weston Villa, Cheltenham. Photograph of Four Dogs of the King and 


Photograph of the Wakefield 


Trinity Kootball Team, 


W. J. Bennerrs.—The address is Manchester. 


Rea@istRation or Dusign.—“* Con 


you 


nt ReaDER” writes: “Would 
any way of effecting registration 


kindly inform us if there i 


design of a portrait frame, preventing others from manufactur- 


ing 
the 
you 


the same design?” In reply: ‘Lhe design can be registered at 
Patent Office, and it will then become your property. If 


write to the office, Southampton Buildings, W.C., enclosing 


a stamp, you can obtain the necessary forms which will give 


every information. 
DerecriveE Negarives.—“ Sporren Nu 
negatives enclosed were treated in the usual way: 


» 


“The two 
Fresh 


ATIVE” says: 


developer, pyro-soda, Ilford’s formule. We developed quarter, 


ha 
Mor 


of it. 
defects is obvious. 


pu 
RuEsrIDUES. 
bat 


f, and whole plates. Cadett’s and Iford’s special and 
1arch all with same result—spotted. Kindly say the reason 
It never happened before?” In reply: ‘The cause of the 
The plates were not dusted before they were 
in the slides, 
—Pappy says: “I am thinking of saving my hypo fixing 
ns (plates) for residues; will you, please, say (1) What 


strength to use liver of sulphur? (2) What quantity in each 


ga 
ho 


ar 


on of hypo bath? (3) How long does it take to deposit, and 
y is one to tcll when it is so? (4) fs there an objectionable smell 
ng from the operation?” In reply: (1) The strength of the 


solution is immaterial ; (2) Add the solution so long as it produces 


tur 


objectionable smell. 


idity, then stir up well; (4) A day or two; (4) Yes; a very 


Tontne—Cotourtne.—Kismer asks: “ (1) Will you kindly inform me 
what causes the red brick tones in toning prints and how to 


avo 
are 
typ 
em 
to 

too 
tin 


id same? (2) I should also be glad if you will tell me what 
the pigments used for working up bromides and platino- 
es?”  Invreply: (1) You do not say the kind of paper you 
ploy, but whatever it may be the red tones are probably due 
he toning bath being deficient in gold, or the prints are left 
short a time in it. (2) Ordinary water colours mixed to the 
of the pictures. 


Sporry Prixt.—‘Spors” says: “I am herewith sending you a print 


on 


your opinion as to the cause of the white spots. 


feel obliged by your giving me 
These appear in 


matt C.C, paper, and sha 


about a week or ten days! They are toned with sulphocyanide, 


and 


successfully for years, and with unvarying success. 


are worked with a glossy C.C. paper, which I have used 
I cannot 


unc 


erstand the cause, and shall be pleased if you can explain it?” 


In reply: The spots appear to be due to minute particles of some 
injurious matter, as dust, settling on the prints whilst they are in 


a moist state—probably while they are drying. 


Spots are 


AscertaIning Copyrigur.—a. 


Borax anp Boracic Actps.—* A. C.” writes: “Can you give m 


Srupio QuEeRius.—W. J. Marry says: 


Tue Rotary Photographic Company, Ltd., state thab a new roll 
celluloid film of their manufacture will appear on the mar 
immediately. ‘The name of the new film is “ Roto.” 


——______ 


frequently caused in that way. ‘The print has been returned 
desired. 
Lewis says: “ Having recenp 
obtained possession of an old photograph, which does not 
any marks or name by which it can be identified, I would estes 
it a great favour if you will answer the following questions: 
(1) Where can I find out if a photo has been copyrighted? — 
Where do you copyright a photo? (3) What do you copyright 
the negative or the print?” In reply: (1) Only by seareny 
the register at Stationers’ Hall. If you do not know the nap 
of the one who took it, or the title of the picture, it will h 
somewhat difficult task. (2) At Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate 
E.C. Ifyou send us two prints and one shilling and seyen; 

we will etfect the registration for you. (3) ‘lhe picture why 
includes the negative. 


information as to borax, boric acid, and boracic acid, its chemi 
use in photography; also, could you refer me to any medi¢ 
work indicating the diiterence of use in the above tit 
named so far as medical treatment is concerned? ‘Then, agai 
there is a powder and a crystal also described as borax or borat 
acid, are these the same substance under two names?” . In reply 
Borax and boracic acid are two different things. Boracic 

and boric acid are one and the same. Borax is sometimes us 
with gold as a toning agent, called the “ borax bath.” We mi 
refer you to one or other of the medical journals for the useg 
these substances in medicine. It is a query in no way conneth 
with photography. 
N SLIDES. —" PROFESSIONAL” asks: “ Will you kindly tell 
what is the cause of slides melting when in the lantern? I 
made some hundreds of slides, both in business and for 
brother, who lectures a great deal. I am also what you mig 
call a professional lanternist, and never, until using a stall 
lantern here, have I spoilt a slide before, and I have shown i 
some of the best lecturers. of-the- day. My brother has jl 
finished a lecturing tour, and all went well until at Croydo 
where the lanternist spoils some twenty slides tor him? (1) 

caused by defective plates, or by a badly ventilated Lanter 
(2) Would varnishing protect the film and be more likely 
srevyent the slides melung?” In reply: (1) Lhe melting yy 
brought about by the films containing moisture when the slid 
were bound up. If there were no moisture there would be 
melting. (2) here would be no harm in varnishing the slide 
though it is not necessary if they are made thoroughly d 
efore they are bound up. 


“T have jusb taken ovel 
studio which I find will want repainting, rearranging, © 
Would you be good enough to give me the following intel 
ion?—(1) What colour do you advise for painting studio? 
Studio is well lit; east and west. Side windows from floor 
ceiling, and north top-light ; all unobstructed. At present 10 
all clear glass. Do you recommend the whole of the glass » 
whitened, or frosted over, and what is the best mixture to do “ 
with, cu the inside? (4) Of course, one of the side windows ™ 
have to be blocked up, or curtained off. What is the best che 
(4) [ purpose using # 
light wh 


opaque material to get for the purpose? 
sets of thin curtains, running on wires, to diffuse the 


What colours do you advise? I wish to geb a ge 


necessary. , | 
ains to covert 


soft diffused light ; would you advise enough curt 
whole of the lights?” In reply: (1) Any light, unobirts 
colour that will accord with the surroundings. A pale Bre 
French grey, for example. (2) The roof may be obscured, 
the summer months, by stippling it over with flour paste # 
with whiting; or light, sliding wooden frames, cra 
tvacing-linen may be used. (3) A very good cheap nad 
the purpose is the thick blue stuff used for butchers’ smock) 
One set may be thin muslin and the other the material J 
named ; that is, if you have two sets. It will be well to havel 
means of covering all the lights. 
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y* The Editor can only be seen by appointment. 
Sul We do not undertake to answer letters by post. 


EX CATHEDRA., 


joming: We may remind our readers, many of 
hibition. whom may wish to show specimens of 
ir work, that, as a sequel to the’exhibition of engravings 
| etchings held last summer at the Victoria and Albert 
seum, there is to be this year a display of pictures pro- 
ed by mechanical means, photogravure, halftone, etc. 
2 colour section should be especially interesting, for 
seem to know just now how we stand in the matter of 
chromatic printing. There have long been rumours’ of 
sient power machines, which’ will turn out vast quan- 
es of such prints, and we are all looking forward to 
possibility of a journal with coloured pictures. The 
mpts already made in this direction have not been 
y successful. It is not difficult to turn out a few such 
tures ; it is when a long run is attempted that the work 
omes very “ordinary.” We venture to suggest that 
ibitors of such products should be invited to send in 
ks containing several hundred “pulls” of the same 
ture, so that it can be judged whether the bulk is as 
dasasample. The exhibition is to be held under the 
lt auspices of the Education Department and the Society 
Arts, and Sir William Abney is Chairman of the Com- 
tee appointed to advise the Board. Any of our readers 
) may wish for further information concerning it should 
ly to the Secretary, Exhibition of Mechanical Engray- 
, at the Board of Education, South Kensington, 8.W. 


‘Fraudulent At the present time there is no question 

Photographs. hat a glaring fraud on the public is 
being committed by many unscrupulous photographers for 
a little additional profit. We allude to the palming off 
of silver prints of the Velox type, or “ platino-matt,” as 
platinotypes.‘ In most price-lists special prices are quoted 
for platinotypes, usually double, or more, than those 
charged for silver prints, and silver prints of the kind just 
referred to supplied in their place. This is a fraud that 
a stop should be put to in the interest of honest photo- 
graphers and the public alike. Those unscrupulous photo- 
graphers who are’ committing this fraud, systematically, 
may possibly not be aware that they bring themselves 
within the Merchandise Marks Act, and are incurring 
heavy penalties. Also that any of their customers so 
defrauded can proceed against them for the fraud. We 
are sorry to say that this system is not entirely confined 
to the cheaper class of photographers. Silver prints of 
the Velox type,°if of good quality, are not easily dis- 
tinguished from veritable platinotypes, and we have seen 
many that we-would not, in the witness-box, swear were 
not without applying a chemical test. There is now more 
than one firm making platinotype papers. Could they not 
combine and prosecute those who are supplying silver 
prints for platinotypes? They would, by taking action, 
alike be protecting their own interests and those of the 
public. Platinotypes are undoubtedly permanent; silver 
prints are not, and if they fade, discredit is brought on 
the former process, as those who have paid for platinum 
pictures imagine they have got them, notwithstanding 
their fading. Not so very long ago the British Bacon 
Curers’ Association prosecuted a number of cheesemongers 
for selling, as English, American and Canadian hams, and 
they were muleted in very substantial penalties and costs. 
It seems a pity that the makers of platinotype papers do 
not institute similar proceedings against those unscru- 
pulous photographers who are supplying silver pictures as 
platinotypes. 


¥ % % 

Enree. The interest being taken by experi- 
Glour : ‘ o : 

Photography: mentalists in tri-chromatic photography 


is undoubtedly on the increase. Scarcely 
a week passes but we have something new to chronicle on 
the subject. Last week a new sensitiser for the red rays 
was announced, for which greater sensitiveness is claimed 
than is possessed by the recently-introduced “ Orthochrom 
T.” It has been named “ Pinachrom,” and has been 
brought out by the firm of Meister Lucius and Bruning, 
of Hochst a/M. If this new sensitiser for the red fulfils 
the claims made for it, it is an acquisition, for hitherto 
the exposure for the reds have been unduly long to get 
presentable results. It would seem that greater interest 
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is being taken on the Continent in trichromatic photo- 
graphy than in this country, for all recent advances seem 
to come to us from abroad. Three-colour photography 
should specially interest professional portraitists now that 
coloured photographs are’ once more coming to the fore; 
but, so far as we are aware, they are taking little or no note 
of it, at least in England. It must, however, be confessed 
that up to the present better effects can be obtained by 
hand-colouring, by a skilled painter, than by the three- 
colour method; but will that always be so? Many years 
ago—thirty or forty—Ducos du Hauron proposed the use 
of the carbon process for the production of the three- 
coloured pictures, and fairly good results have been 
obtained with it. One of the difficulties with it, however, 
is that the tissue, when wetted, expands, the paper as 
well as the gelatinous coating, and contracts again when 
it dries, but not to its original dimensions. Hence with 
pictures, except of small size, there is a difficulty in 
securing accurate registration when the three images are 
superimposed, the one on the other. A patent has been 
taken out in this country, and also in Germany, for a 
carbon tissue that should obviate this difficulty. Instead 
of the pigmented gelatine being spread on paper, it is 
‘ coated on a very thin film of celluloid, which has previously 
received a coating of indiarubber. The image is printed 
through the film of celluloid, and then developed upon 
it, and afterwards transferred to paper, which the rubber 
substratum permits of easily being done. As the celluloid 
film is quite unaffected by water, there is no expansion in 
the image as there is when the gelatine is coated on a 
paper support. A carbon tissue of this character should 
be of great service in tri-chromatic photography, as it 
would obviate some of the troubles now met with. This 
tissue, we are given to understand, is already on the 
market in Germany, but, so far as we are aware, it has not 
yet been introduced commercially in this country. 


* * * 


Photographers’At the last meeting of the Liverpool 
Assistants. Branch of the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Association the question of the granting of certi- 
ficates of proficiency to assistants, originated by the parent 
Association, came under consideration. This is an im- 
portant matter with professional photographers, and many 
know to their cost the inconvenience they have been put 
to through engaging incompetent operators, etc. If one 
turns to the advertisement columns of the Journat for 
the past few weeks and compare the numbers of “ Situa- 
tions Wanted” with the “Situations Vacant,” he will see 
that the supply greatly exceeds the demand—that is, so 
far as quantity is concerned; but does it apply to quality? 
We. sometimes hear high-class photographers complain of 
the difficulty they have in getting really good operators— 
gentlemen who have ability in posing and lighting the 
sitters, and are gentlemanly in manners—even when very 
liberal salaries are paid. At the present time, when plates 
are bought ready for exposure in the camera, and paper 
ready for the printing-frame, there is very little to be 
learnt before presentable results—indeed, technically good 
ones—can be produced; but all that does not constitute 
a first-class photographer, who can take charge of a good- 
class studio. Here a man of some culture, and with 
artistic ability and considerable tact is required, and such 
men are not so easily met with. At the present tii::e the 
majority of “ office boys” possess a camera of some sort, 
who, with dry plates and P.O.P.s, after a time consider 
themselves proficient photographers, and in glowing colours 
advertise themselves as such at wages really below those 
that unskilled labourers of the “navvy” type are allowed 
by their Trades Union to accept, considering the hours 
they will have to work, Again, employers frequently 
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advertise for first-class operators and retouchers, sometime 
to take management of a branch, and offer a salary to 
which it is ridiculous to expect a really competent ma 
to accept, and, as a result, he sometimes finds that } 
has engaged a man of the type just referred to. Qoy 
he expect much other? A great deal of the photographi 
work nowadays is done by apprentices, male and female 
The apprentice is either taken with a premium, or ai, 
nominal wage, or both, for a term, by people who ap 
themselves quite incompetent to really teach the apprentia 
his or her trade, their object being really to get their wor 
done for nothing, or for a quite nominal wage. 
the outlook for such apprentices? Whether the profes 
sional Photographers’ Association will be able to remed 
this state of things remains to be seen. We believe tha 
in Germany people, including photographers, are » 
obliged to undergo some sort of examination as to comp 
tency before they are allowed to take apprentices. This 
on the face of it, seems of some protection to the apprentice 
Tf such a law were in force here, we opine there would} 
fewer apprentices to photography than there are at present 
* * * 


Free _ It is a matter of intense wondermen 
Portraits. that this swindle which has been ¢ 
posed and torn to rags and tatters in our own columns, 
hose of our photographic contemporaries, and, it may bi 
said, by the entire Press, provincial and Metropolitan 
should still continue to flourish. As to Tanqueray, hi 
seems to thrive upon the free advertisement given him } 
universal denunciation, as well as he does upon the remit 
ances of his dupes, and while he keeps out of difficult 
with our police by residence in France, he has many imita 
ors in this country, who, encouraged by his success, folloy 
as closely in his footsteps as they dare to go. Butd 
marvellous part of the business is that people will no 
be warned, and we must either believe that they like beim 
swindled, or that they never read a newspaper. It is 
terrible thing to think that we have among us quite 
large section of the human family which is so sluggish 0 
intellect, and generally dull and inactive, that it take 
ittle heed of what goes on around its uneventful bound 
aries. It is this type of person who has never hearda 
Tanqueray. The same uninteresting person has also neve 
heard of the confidence trick; he is a staunch opponent 
vaccination, and he always seeks a gas escape with 
lighted match. In the latter case it may be said thi 
he fulfils his destiny in going in “where angels fear? 
tread.” This person is a constant source of danger to il 
community, and the question will some day be raised Wi 
Parliament as to a possible extension of the use of i 
lethal chamber in his favour. But until the publi 
becomes educated up to viewing the subject of idiotic me 
sponsibility in this sensible manner, we must do our hes 
to protect those who are likely to fall an easy prey 4 
the sharper and the free-portrait monger. We do n0 
suppose that this Journan is read by anyone who is likel 
to be attacked by Tanqueraymania, and therefore it 1 
almost waste of precious space to advise the victims 9 
that malady, to let those who have infected them with? 
and ask to be paid for doing so, seek their remedy i 
court of law. County-court judges have had so mal 
cases of the kind before them that they are beginning 4 
understand all about the methods adopted by those Wi 
undertake to make portraits and enlargements free ® 
ccst. A batch of cases came up the other day before 4 
sheriff at the Aberdeen Small Debt Court, when tl 
plaintiff, who traded, of course, as a “company,” had som 
pertinent questions to answer, which were put to hu 
by his Honour. “ Were the enlargements done for nothin 
in order that a frame might be sold? Did the plaints 
go in for this kind of business through amiability?” 4! 
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forth. We were glad to see:that the plaintiff was non- 
lited in every case, but not on the score of swindling, as 
e should have hoped, but for quite another reason. It 
ems that the canvasser for these “free” portraits had, 
| every case, transacted his business with the wives of 
ose who were ultimately sued for payment. One witness 
id that she told the canvasser to call and see her husband 
ith regard to the matter, but she was informed that they 
referred not to deal with men. He might possibly have 
yen expression to the thought, which was probably in his 
ind, that men sometimes have hard tips to their boots; 
it however this may be, the predilection for female cus- 
m led to the discomfiture of the plaintiff. It was held 
at as a photograph was not a necessary, the husband was 
yt liable for what his wife had ordered. For the present, 
erefore, there is a slump in free portraits up North, but, 
r the reasons already adduced, we fear it will not be for 
ng. 

* 


* * 


ne Chro- We can procure most things nowadays 
loscope. through the medium of the penny-in-the- 
ot system—chocolate, butterscotch, cigar lights, postage 
amps, postcards, etc., by the minor machines, and on 
e Thames Embankment there is a more imposing arrange- 
ent by which refreshments of various kinds are procur- 
le by coin-freed apparatus. But we were not aware that 
feast of colour was attainable by such means until the 
her day we saw in one of the London railway stations a 
nirivance which held out this hope. The word “ chromo- 
ope” was familiar enough in connection with Mr. Ives’s 
autiful apparatus, the most perfect ever devised for 
owing photographs both in relief and colour. This word 
us subsequently shortened to Kromskop ; but even under 
| Americanised title the apparatus did not attract the 
sention of the British public as it was reasonably expected 
do, and it is unfortunately seldom seen now. Was the 
ilway-station chromoscope identical with Ives’s  in- 
rument? Had the latter fallen so low as to be placed 
the same footing as chocolates and peppermint drops? 
ich were the questions which occurred to us as we 
proached the new apparatus. But our doubts upon the 
int were quickly settled, for we saw that the new thing 
d only one lens, and, of course, the Kromskop must 
ve two in order to give the stereoscopic relief. Perhaps 
er all it was only a réchauffé of the antiquated chroma- 
ype, which used to delight and distress the eyes of folk 
lantern shows, and were regarded as quite an indispens- 
le part of the entertainment. No, it could hardly be 
is, for when we came to read the label on the machine 
found that the promised reward for the slotted penny 
is the view of “a series of beautifully-coloured designs 
liquid formation” (observe the neat way in which the 
ention of those who are not teetotallers is attracted by 
2 use of the word “ liquid”). These designs, which, we 
> told, “baffle description,” are thrown on a screen by 
3 electric light, and we are also told that the entertain- 

mt is “amusing, instructive, and interesting to young 

d old alike,” and that it is an “education in colour 

signing.” Then follow instructions how to drop a penny 

the slot, how to look through the lens while at the same 

ne a handle at the side of the instrument was to be 

med. We are often told by writers who profess to have 

d great experience that the pleasures of anticipation 

> More intense than the fulfilment of the coveted desire, 

d we lingered long over the anticipation of enjoying 

S feast of colour. We were about to bathe in a rainbow, 

d all the gorgeous tints of the solar spectrum were to 

hee around our entranced sense. It was but five | 
nutes to the time at which our train was to move from 

> platform, but still we lingered on. At last we decided 
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to spend the hard-earned coin, but fate was against us; we 
had no penny. A rush to the adjacent refreshment-room, 
and the purchase of an antique bun which we did not 
want, secured the necessary change for sixpence, and, with 
breathless anxiety, we dropped the fateful coin within the 
yawning slot, gazed through the lens, and diligently turned 
the handle. Awiful to relate, nothing happened; the 
machine was out of order, and we lost both our penny and 
our train. We regret that we are, therefore, unable to 
solve the mystery of this latest apparatus for showing 
pictures in colour. 


% * * 
Concerning This is not a political journal, and we 
Inventors. therefore do not concern ourselves with 


the merits or demerits of the fiscal system, over which just 
now there is such terrible ink-shed. But no one can Jevy 
that the stir that is being made, and the attention which 
is being directed to our methods as an industrial people, 
must work for good, and lead to such reforms as may 
be necessary. And we hope when the day of reckoning 
comes that there will arise some one in authority who will 
thoroughly overhaul our patent system. This is a ques- 
tion which must touch the interests of very many of our 
readers, for the patent specifications relating to photo- 
graphy are legion, and it would be an interesting thing 
if a profit and loss account of these documents could be 
compiled. One result would be certain, whatever the loss 
might be; a large profit would be found to accrue to the 
Patent Office. We are quite aware that certain reforms 
have been ‘recently introduced, but the whole system 
requires re-organisation, for under present conditions in- 
vention, instead of being encouraged in every way by 
a paternal and far-seeing Government, is discouraged by 
the imposition of onerous taxes. The fees exacted for pro- 
tection of a patent for the full term of fourteen years 
amount to one hundred pounds, which the inventor has 
to pay, in addition to the costs of employing an agent to 
carry through the work. In America the patent fees are 
seven pounds only. In a recent article in “ Chambers’s 
Journal” on “American Methods,” the author, Sir 
Edmund Verney, speaks most strongly against our patent 
system. He writes:—“ The English Patent Office actually 
wrings from the brains of wretched inventors a surplus 
income of £121,582 a year; and, naturally enough, there 
are not half as many applications for patents as in 
America, where there are about one thousand applications 
a week. American patents have given employment to 
enormous numbers of workpeople, and led to the adoption 
of much labour-saving and productive machinery. Our 
Patent Office ought to be at once re-modelled.” We are 
most of us aware of the revolution in the manufacture of 
the photographic camera, which has been brought about 


by the introduction of American models, and it 
is a matter of constant remark that American 
machinery, beautifully designed for carrying out 


the most intricate work, is pushing its way into every 
other industry. A well-known tool manufacturer said to 
us not long ago that he no longer regarded himself as a 
maker of tools, but merely as an agent for the sale of 
those of Transatlantic origin.. Surely we may say that 
this state of things must be due in great measure to the 
wise encouragement given to inventors by American legis- 
lation. But that is not all. Again quoting from Sir 
Edmund Verney, he writes: —“ Foremen or managers in 
this country (Britain) generally resent suggestions from 
even their most practical workmen; but in America prizes 
of perhaps £120 a year are given for the best suggestion. 
The introduction of a labour-saving device or an improve; 
ment by a workman means to him a great personal advan- 
tage.” It is somewhat humiliating for us to see that we 
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have much to learn from the wise methods adopted in such 
a comparatively new country as America, but the sooner 
we work on similar lines, and especially in the encourage- 
ment of inventive genius, the better it will be for our 
industries, which at present are being threatened on all 
sides by powerful competitors. There is a well-known story 
of a certain short-sighted person who killed a goose which 
had the very commendable faculty of laying golden eggs. 
Manufacturing devices and processes are the golden eggs 
upon which depends an industrial people’s welfare, and we 
are killing the producers of those treasures when we tax 
the poor inventor. The goose story is a fable, the story 
of strangled invention is unfortunately true. 


SS SSS 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF RAPID EXPOSURES. 


Ture has been much argument and discussion as to the 
comparative merits of slow or rapid exposures, in cases 
where it is equally feasible to adopt either. For a long 
time the pictorial photographer at least was wont to pin 
his faith to a generous exposure and a rather dilute 
developer, claiming that they afforded negatives of greater 
softness and delicacy. Of late, however, there has been 
evident a decided tendency to recede from this position, 
and a growing fondness for rapid exposures. The fact is 
that the photographer is becoming more and more aware 
of the admirable qualities of modern fast plates and films, 
and of certain advantages accruing from their use with 
large diaphragms and quick-acting shutters. The old 
question of hand versus stand camera does not come in 
here. The question under review is the advantage or dis- 
advantage of a short exposure, without any reference to 
the kind of apparatus employed. What is often felt to be 
a strong argument in favour of the rapid exposure may be 
stated as follows. A finished photograph conveys a fixed 
and definite impression which does not alter as we look 
at it. Unlike poetry or music, which possess the power 
of calling variety and change to their aid, a, picture or 
photograph has to make its appeal, once and for all, at 
the first moment the eye gazes on it. Our after sensations 
are purely mental processes, following slowly but: surely 
after that first rapid glance. Now, it may certainly be 
argued, with considerable reason, that an impression which 
is to be instantaneously received, will be best if portrayed 
with equal quickness. To explain our meaning. When 
we gaze admiringly at a landscape, we do not see it in 
perfect rest; however still the air or constant the light, 
there is bound to be a swift succession of hardly per- 
ceptible changes which prevent our eyes from tiring of the 
scene. We cannot show this in a photograph, nor can 
the artist in a painting. We can only watch carefully for 
one suitable instant when everything satisfies our eyes, 
and try as best we can to preserve this happy 
moment on “our. sensitive ‘film, so’ that the be- 
holder who sees our picture may enjoy a_ portion 
at least of our own pleasure in the original. It follows, 
logically enough, that as we can only portray the landscape 
as it appears for a fraction of time, and as also the photo- 
graph so produced must make its destined effect on the 
mind of the beholder in much the same brief interval, that 
the long exposure is, in theory at least, undesirable, 
‘because instead of giving the simple impression that is 
‘wanted, it attempts to show the eye, in one short instant, 
‘more then it would naturally see in that period of time. 
Among the indirect advantages of the quick exposure 
must be cited the fact that it generally involves the use of 
a large aperture and a rapid plate. These are both highly 
desirable from an artistic point of view, owing to the 
greater softness and better rendering of tone values thereby 
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ensured. The old-style photographer who stopped oven 
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thing down to F64 and preferred a slow emulsion, is nd 
seldom met with. It may be stated, with a fair amount 
justice, that much of the delicacy and charm of mode 
photographic work is due to the great advance in the many 
tacture of plates and films of high rapidity. It goes with 
out saying that while, in the majority of cases, the photo: 
grapher can exercise his choice between a rapid or a sloy 
exposure, there are many instances where the forme 
is imperative. In such a class must be placed the por 
traiture of children, rapidly-moving objects, animals, ete 
Now, how often it is demonstrated that the operator whe 
habitually gives rather slow exposures will secure his beg| 
and most telling pictures from just these very subjects, 
where his usual plan cannot be followed: He is compelled 
co do, for once, what he would be wise to do always, and 
his work is instantaneously better. It is not difficult tg 
call to mind many examples of second- and third-rate 
photographers, whose ordinary productions are, although 
technically passable, distinctly stiff, but whose portraits ‘of 
children,. for instance, leave little to ‘be desired. They 
would tell you the latter were prettier and more effective 
subjects, less difficult to pose, and so on. Of course, this 
would be true to some extent, but still, behind everythin 
else, the thoughtful examiner into the reason of thing 
would be able to see, unmistakably, that the enforced rapid 
exposure had really the most to do with the result. 


Not that quickness of exposure cannot be overdone, s0 
becoming a curse instead of a blessing. This latter effect 
is most likely to happen in the case of quickly-moving 
objects, and seems more or less unavoidable. It is sur 
prising what a clumsy and unattractive picture may ha 
obtained photographically from such a subject as a gallop: 
ing or jumping horse, which no doubt will appear to the 
eye the ideal of grace and flexibility. In the instantaneous 
photograph, however, the rounded curves become straight 
and angular, the flowing muscles appear taut and strained; 
even the very effect of motion seems either lost or carics 
tured. It is easy enough to understand how this happens. 
The camera presentment is truthful and exact, but iti 
not what the eye sees. Owing to the phenomenon d 
persistence of vision, for which humanity ought certainly 
to feel grateful, we are unable to distinguish closely 
between a series of rapidly-succeeding movements, but per 
ceive them blended together and softened to a great extent, 
In consequence, that crudeness and stiffness which are 
rendered in the camera’s version of rapid motion are 
rarely present to our actual sight. From this, it may be 
deduced, as a general rule, that in the case of moving 
objects it is always advisable to give the longest exposure 
possible without showing movement. A reasonably goot 
light is imperative if a quick exposure is to be given. This 
opens out another direction in which the rapid exposure 
seems to score. It is obvious that wherever the light 1 
capable of modification by the operator he will naturally 
try to obtain as effective an illumination of the subject 
as possible. This leads to more consideration being given 
to securing a suitably even, soft, and diffused light, andy 
m consequence, to better pictures. The man who habitw 
ally uses slow plates and gives a longer exposure can affort 
to be less particular. It is not suggested that he neces 
sarily will be, but the balance of probability points that 
way. _ Then again, wherever there is the opportunity ws 
choosing time and place, the photographer who pins his 
faith to the rapid exposure will most likely determine of 
that period of the day, and that situation, which he knows 
will afford him the most satisfactory lighting; whereas 
one who adopts the contrary system of exposure is under 
no such obligation, and will take things more easily—& 


practice which does not tend to thr finest results. 
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uld certainly seem that the adoption of a rapid exposure, 
the standard for ordinary work, tends to the development 
many photographic virtues. There is yet another. It 
n hardly be denied that, whatever additional effects it 
iy have on the average worker, it will certainly promote 
3 exercise of a faculty for instant decision. Few quali- 
s could be of greater value in the pursuit of the camera 
aft. The man who fumbles and hesitates is immensely 
ndicapped. It will take him, perhaps, half a day and 
my failures to secure the same result that his quicker 
d more decisive colleague will obtain ina few minutes. 
is has been strikingly exemplified of late years in high- 
iss portraiture. The methods of working of most of our : ‘ : : : 
st operators, as compared with the slow, experimental the forthcoming meeting will ‘show a-'still further increase. 
wdle of the past, afford a striking and instructive con- A very attractive programme has been prepared for the week, 
ist. and the excursions include some of the most interesting and 
An old dictum, and one not even yet quite dead, is that | beautiful scenery in Derbyshire. , ‘ 
prolonged exposure in portraiture a better and more An Exhibition of Members’ Unframed Prints will be held 
aracteristic effect is produced, through the imperceptible | during Convention week. The subjects may haye been taken 
snding of different expressions. This is hardly a theory | at any time, may be of any size, and printed by any process. 
lich finds much favour among the modern school of | A special section will be. set apart for photographs taken at 
erators. It is perfectly true that, in the old days, the | the Perth Meeting (1903). Should you desire to contribute any 
actice often had the useful effect of banishing from the-| pictures to this exhibition, please let me know as soon as 
ter’s face that unhappy fixity of feature produced by | possible, as screens will only be provided for the exhibits of 
e use of the head-rest, and treatment which tended to | those members who have previously announced their intention 
omote self-consciousness. In that respect the long | of sending pictures. ~~ ; 

posure did undeniably tend towards greater natural- I shall be pleased to forward any further particulars you may 
ss. Nowadays, however, the sitter is handled in stich a require, and hope to receive an early intimation of your in- 
ferent and more sympathetic manner, that it becomes | tention to be present.—Yours truly, 

nply a question of catching the rapidly fleeting smile, or F. A. Bripen, Hon.*Sec. and Treas. 

e glance of interested intelligence, before they have had East Lodge, Dalston Lane, N:E. 

ne to evaporate. And here, again, the rapid exposure me ; : een 2 
ores. Another direction in which the rapid exposure pT NO TE UNS One CUS Ts PUNE SIS 
s beneficial consequences is to be found in those subjects 
lere a danger of halation is present. This defect is,.in 
| cases, less likely to occur, and very often is greatly 


: THE DERBY CONVENTION. 

PRELIMINARY announcements of the Nineteenth Annual Con- 
vention are..now to hand, and the Derby Meeting (July 11 
to+16, 1904) should prove as successful in every way as any of 
its predecessors. The .following notice has béen issued to all 
members :— 

Dear Sir (or Madam),—Enclosed I have pleasure of handing 
you particulars of the Ninetéenth.Annual Convention Meeting, 
to be held in Derby, July 11 to 16 inclusive. 

Derby was the scene of-the first Convention (1886), when only 
46 attended, and the meeting lasted-'but three days. Last 
year the membership numbered 346, and it is anticipated that 


Monday, July 11.—Morning and afternoon—Conducted parties 
to places and objects. of interest in the town and immediate 
neighbourhood. Evening at 7.d0—Official reception by his 


mimised, by giving a short exposure in preference to a 
yw one. A quick exposure does not necessarily mean 
der-exposure. The latter should be avoided at all 
zards. It is the one great bane and curse of the photo- 
apher’s existence. It ought in the Majority of cases 
be quite possible by wise choice of time or place, adapta- 
m of lighting, and employment of rapid plates and lenses 
large aperture, to give a minimum exposure. It need 
t be an instantaneous one; it is only attempted to suggest 
at it should be the shortest possible under the cimcum- 
ces. But no matter what these may be, it must be a 
ll and sufficient exposure, calculated to give a negative 
Satisfactory and truthful gradation. 


—$—$—$———— 


Mr. F. K. Hurman, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, writes: —I have great 
asure in advising you that Mr. Tom Young, who has served us so 
thfully and well since the house of Hurman opened its doors, has 
n appointed to manage and take charge of our Newcastle house. 


€ many calls I have at our other branches render this development 
essary. 


We have received the latest edition of “ Fallowfield’s Photographic 
nual”—a comprehensive catalogue of photographic materials, 
micals, and apparatus. It is, as usual, a most noteworthy compila- 
n of monster proportions. | Its 1,040 pages are crammed with good 
ngs, and nearly 2,000 well printed illustrations will greatly help to a 
sion the wavering choice ofthe prospective buyer, if not inveigle 
1 into obtaining many useful things he had not heard of previously. 
tbiculars of goods made by nearly every reliable firm in England are 
luded, while no pains seem to have been spared to make it 
roughly reliable in every particular. We understand that applica- 
ns for more than 4,000 copies have already arrived. The price, 


6d. per copy, from Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, 


, includes postage or carriage to any address. 


Worship the Mayor, Councillor Cornelius Boam, the mem- 
bers of the Corporation, and other public bodies. At 
8 o’clock the President will deliver his inaugural address, 
after which the Exhibition of Photographic Apparatus, Pic- 
tures, etc., will be on view. Musical promenade, refresh- 
ments, etc. 


Tuesday, July 12.—Excursion to Dovedale, one of the most 


lovely spots in Derbyshire. There will be no meeting in the 
evening. 


Wednesday, July 13.—Morning at 10—Annual General Meeting. 


At 11—Meeting of the new council. At 12—The official 
Convention Group will be taken. Afternoon—The Presi- 
dent, Alderman G. Herbert Strutt, J.P., and Mrs. Strutt, 
will give a Garden Party and Reception. Evening at 7— 
Annual (Dinner and Smoking Concert in the Atheneum 
Rooms, Royal Hotel. 


Thursday, July 14.Excursion to Hardwick, one of the seats of 


the Cavendish family ; beautifully situated between Chester- 
field and Mansfield. Evening at 8.30—A Paper or Demon- 
stration, followed by an Exhibition of Lantern Slides, by 
members of the Derby Photographic Society, under the : 
direction of Dr. Collier Green. i 


Friday, July 15.—Excursion to Chatsworth and Haddon Hall.— 


The former one of the most magnificent private mansions 
in England, and the latter, probably the most perfect 
typical Baronial Castle in existence. Evening at 8.30— 
Papers or Demonstrations. 


Saturday, July 16.—Short Excursions to Matlock, Wirksworth, 


Cromford, etc., etc., as may be desired. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Place of Meeting.—The entire ground floor suite of the 


Mechanics’ Institute has been secured for the meeting. 
This comprises the Albert Hall (capable of accommodating 
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500 persons) where the Reception, Conversazione, and Ex- 
hibition of Apparatus, Pictures, etc., will be held. The 
Lecture Hall, where the ordinary Evening Meetings will 
take place, Ante-rooms, Secretaries’ Office, Ladies’ Cloak 
Rooms, Buffet, Smoking Room, etc., etc. 

Exhibition of Members’ Work.—During the week, there will 
be an Exhibition of Unframed Prints, the work of members 
of Convention. The photographs may be of any size, may 
have been taken at any time, and may be printed by any 
process. A special section will be reserved for pictures 
taken at the Perth Meeting (1903). 

Accommodation, etc.—For further particulars, hotels, private 
apartments, dark rooms, dealers, etc., etc., see the Official 
Illustrated Programme, which will be issued to members 
as soon as possible. 


oe 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES IN THE BIOLOGY OF 
FLOWERS. 
[A Paper read before the Royal Photographic Society.] 

I pREesENT to you this evening an aspect of the art of photography 
which, perhaps, has not received as much notice by photo- 
graphers as it deserves. Photographers, like most other people, 
are accustomed to treat flowers from an emotional rather than 
from a more prosaic and scientific standpoint. I have taken 
up the work for teaching purposes, and it has occurred to me 
that it would be more interesting to display certain facts 
regarding the biology of flowers by means of photographs taken 
directly from nature, rather than by means of the ordinary 
stereotyped diagrams. The series of photographs which I am 
about to show is rather incomplete at present. It consists partly 
of representations of still life pictures of flowers. About this class 
of photographic work I have very little to say, except that to do 
it satisfactorily one has to pay rather more attention to detail 
than is usual nowadays, when the tendency is so often to sup- 
press detail. The scientific side, of course, has in the first place 
to be considered, while the artistic side of the work comes 
second. The other photographs in the series are mainly of 
sections of flowers, intended to show the structure of the flowers 
and their mechanisms. Lastly, I will show some instantaneous 
photographs explaining how insects become the agents in the 
pollination of flowers. The taking of these photographs is rather 
difficult, because in such work one has generally to use a hand 
camera, and yet get good focus. We cannot, of course, guess 
at the focus, and we have to use some sort of reflex arrangement 
in dealing with which we require to be more accurate than in 
ordinary classes of work, The only method that has been 
satisfactory in my work has been that depending on the use of 
a reflex camera; especially a reflex camera of the “ Naturalist ” 
pattern, in which the reflected image is formed in a telescope 
eye-piece, and can be much more accurately focussed than with 
the unaided eye. One, of course, has to give a shorter exposure 
than usual in hand camera work, when photographing living 
insects in active motion, and on account of the relatively large 
size of the image it is very liable to show traces of movement 
with quite rapid exposures. The size of the image further tends 
to give under-exposed results, hence it is advisable to use a 
portrait or other lens of large aperture. In the case of a por- 
trait lens it is often advantageous to introduce slight spherical 
aberration to diffuse the focus. I will not say more about the 
difficulties connected with the subject, but pass on to diagrams 
showing the essential parts of flowers. 

(A representation was then projected upon the screen, showing 
the essential parts of a flower, and particularly the pollen tubes 
and pistil in the centre containing the ovules.) The object of the 
flowers is to secure the fertilisation of the ovules, so as to pro- 
duce seeds for the reproduction of the species. This is done by 
the transference of pollen, a yellow powdery dust from the 
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anthers of the stamens to the stigmas. I want you to understand 
that pollination is not fertilisation : the object of the flower is ty 
secure pollination. Fertilisation, which follows pollination in 
flowering plants, occurs in other plants in which there is no 
process of pollination or production of flowers. 4 

The pollination has to be effected by some external agency, 
either by the wind or by some insects, and it is generally 
effected by the latter flying from one flower to another, Self. 
pollination also is possible; but cross pollination is more 
general. It appears that the primitive flowers of past ages were 
pollinated by means of the wind ; but the wind is rather erratic, 
and this form of pollination may be looked upon as a primitiye 
method which still survives in trees like the pine and the hazel, 
(A branch of hazel tree was then shown with the hanging catkins 
of staminate flowers, which are shaken at the slightest breath of | 
wind.) .These catkins are produced in spring, when wind is 
prevalent, and before the unfolding of the leaves, which would 
hinder the dispersal of the pollen. In the case of such plants an _ 
enormous quantity of pollen is generally produced, because a 
large proportion of it necessarily fails to reach its destination, 
so it is purely by an accident that the pollen ever gets to the | 
stigmas. (The next slide showed two pistillate catkins of the 
same plant, each being a large collection of small flowers, with 
stigmas standing out a considerable distance, so that they might 
be more likely to catch the pollen floating about in the air.) 

Another type I wish to speak of is that of the primitive plants 
pollinated by the agency of insects. Here is a specimen of the 
wild arum, or, as it is sometimes called, “lords and ladies.”: To 
show what can be done when the air is very still, I may mention 
that the plate from which this slide was printed was exposed for 
about ten minutes. The necessity for another method of 
pollination possibly arose first in the case of plants which, like 
the arum, dwelt in spots sheltered from the wind. Insect 
pollination is, of course, much more certain than wind pollina- 
tion. 

Another photograph showing more distinctly the inflorescence” 
axis of the plant is now before you. Sometimes the insects are 
attracted by the bright colours of the flowers ; but in other cases 
where there are no such colours, by the smell of the plant. The 
next picture illustrates the inflorescence cut open, showing the 
arrangement inside. The principal feature is a ring of projecting 
hairs, having passed which, the insect is shut in so that it may 
deposit the pollen, conveyed from other flowers, upon the stigmas 
below. A further slide shows the interior of an old inflorescence, 
the stamens having shed their pollen, and the imprisoning hairs 
withered, allowing the insects to fly away. The next slide shows 
how the willow, a plant originally intended for wind pollination, 
attempted to adapt itself for insect pollination. Then follow” 
two interesting instantaneous photographs of bees visiting willow 
catkins. These photographs gave me a good deal o difficulty, 
for they were taken in March, when, of course, it was windy and — 
the light poor; im one case the proboscis is just seen as the 
insect is in the act of sucking the honey. In these instances the 
exposure was one-hundredth of a second, and the lens set to” 
about f/3. About twenty plates were exposed, only two, how- 
ever, those from which the slides were taken, being presentable. 

I now pass to flowers which are pollinated exclusively by insect 
agency. Firstly, there is a wood anemone, taken amid natural | 
surroundings. Next we have a smaller group on a large scale, 
showing the essential parts of each flower. These flowers are 
brightly coloured, but with no honey, and attract insects by 
colour and by their plentiful pollen. A group of water lilies 
which follows has a large number of stamens, for they are 
essentially pollen flowers rather than honey flowers. In another 
group of water lilies to be seen in the next slide, the flowers 
stand out of the water, instead of floating upon the surface, as 
in the previous group. I also show a photograph of a lotus lily, 
such as grows so largely in China and Japan; and the same 


flower taken with a telephotographic lens, and, of course, much 
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uarged. As they become more highly modified peculiar 
anges are to be found in flowers. (An example of a class of 
pwers which attracts insects by their large quantity of honey 
as then shown, followed by a representation of the dog-rose and 
specimen of the black thorn, showing the stamens getting 
wer and fewer as honey got more abundant. The next flower 
iown, the abutilon, was not adapted for insects, but for birds, 
ich as the humming bird.) 

The tendency of the stamens in this class of flower is to project 
long column so that the stamens may touch the wings of 
ie birds as they hover over the flowers. 

We will now pass on to flowers to which insects are attracted 
itirely by the honey, and in which the stamens are so few as 
) be only sufficient for purposes of pollination. In the group 
hyacinths before us much of the beauty is lost through the 
osence of the natural colours. Plants of this kind, also, are 
ry difficult to photograph satisfactorily, because the long, 
agile stalks, even when there is only the faintest breath of 
ind, are scarcely ever perfectly still. The plate from which 
lis slide was printed was exposed on one of the stillest days one 
uld hope for; the flowers hang over and downwards, so that 
ie honey may not be washed away by the rain. The next slide 
lows how an insect obtains the honey from one of these flowers. 
here was no need in this particular case to take an 
istantaneous photograph, because I was fortunate enough to 
uich the insect fast asleep after it had had a heavy meal. 

We now come to flowers having long, narrow, tubular corolla 
lapted for pollination by insects with long tongues. The 
stantaneous photograph’ upon the screen shows an insect 
ith its proboscis down the corolla of a flower, gathering the 
mney. Coming then to the primrose, I would point out the 
ttle marks on the petals, termed the “honey guides.” When- 
er an insect sees these little guides it at once knows where the 
mey is to be found. Particular attention should be paid to the 
vo forms of the primrose flower, found on different plants, and 
y the fact that Darwin has shown such difference of form is to 
cure the cross pollination of the flowers. In the violet, a flower 
i rather different shape, the honey is in a little “spur,” into 
hich the small “honey guides” point In the pea flower the 
jllen is “dusted” on to the underside of a bee when the insect 
ights on the flower to gather honey. The slide which follows 
lows how this arrangement is not quite perfect, for a butterfly 
seen visiting the flower and pushing its proboscis through and 
icking out the honey without effecting pollination.. (The fox- 
ove, adapted for pollination by the humble bee, followed by 
presentations of two fox-glove flowers, cut open at different 
ges of growth, was then shown.) In the younger of the two 
IWers we see the stamens. beginning to burst and shed their 
len. The tubular flower is the same size as the body of a 
umble bee; hence by the mere act of entering the flower the 
isect’s back is sure to touch the stamens, and the pollen will be 
wried off. In the older flower the style is seen hanging down 
id the stigmas open, acting as little scoops to scoop the pollen 
om the back of the bee. The drawback to the arrangement is 
lat any small insect can crawl into the flower without touching 
le anther or stigmas, and thus steal honey without effecting 
jllination. Hive bees have been seen to crawl into the flower, 
ong the stamens and style, and thus effect pollination by their 
mtral surface, and not, like the humble bees, by their dorsal 
irface. Further observations are required to show how far this 
usual. 

Another example, the snapdragon, has a device to exclude 
lose insects which are useless for purposes of pollination, The 
ext slide shows such a flower with a long tubular body and 
ut mouth, to open which some little force is necessary; and 
_a snapshot which I was able to get is seen a humble bee just 
tering a flower. Small flies, and apparently hive bees, are 


1able to effect an entrance, and the hive bee often steals the | 


honey by biting a hole in the bottom of the flower, thus stealing 
the honey without effecting pollination. 

A German botanist has described a flower which keeps off 
creatures attempting to steal honey in this fashion. In this 
case the flower has a little receptacle of water around the base 
of its corolla, and when a bird, for instance, pecks a hole in 
the outer portion of the flower, a jet of water is squirted into 
the bird’s face, and so frightens it away. The next slide shows 
the honeysuckle, with very long honey tube, and stamens 
standing out a considerable distance. Although a certain 
popular song associates the honeysuckle with the bee, the bee, 
as a matter of fact, has very little to do with the flower, for it 
is pollinated chiefly by long-tongued hawk moths. Even though 


- the moth be hovering some distance away from the flowers the 


stamens are solong that the wings of the insect catch the 
pollen and so effect the pollination The honey tube in this 
flower is fairly full in the evening, but generally almost empty 
in the earlier hours of the day; so that the bee going home at a 
respectable time misses the honey, while the moth ig able to 
obtain it in abundance at late hours. 

(A photograph of a caterpillar of one of the moths in question 
was then shown, and the little horn at the end of the insect’s 
tail and the stripes on its back—supposed- to keep off its 
enemies—were pointed out. The next slide showed the chrysalis 
of the same caterpillar, with the skin which had been cast 
beside it ; and then the moth which afterwards emerged from the 
chrysalis. The slide which followed showed very distinctly the 
insect when dead, with its proboscis stretched out to show its 
great length.) 


The most extreme specialisation is attained among the orchids, 
which often have complicated arrangements, but can only be 
pollinated by one species of insect. Such excessive specialisa- 
tion, however, proves disastrous if the particular insect required 
becomes exterminated or even reduced in numbers. Another set 
of flowers has been evolved, adapted for the visits of any kind 
of insect. Such flowers are generally small,: and collected 
into groups or inflorescences. The chief advantage of such an 
arrangement is that cross pollination is much more certain and 
rapid than if the flowers are large and some distance apart. 
(The points in question were illustrated by the elder, the guelder- 
rose with the outer flowers of the inflorescence conspicuous but 
sterile, their use being to attract insects to the inconspicuous 
central fertile flowers ; and the most perfect arrangement of all 
in the daisy and its allies. A slide was shown of seven ages of 
the sunflower, dissected out from an inflorescence, showing how 
cross pollination was effected with rapidity and certainty by any 
kind of insect.) 

To illustrate the variety of insect visitors, I show a specimen 
of a peacock butterfly visiting a sunflower. The great difficulty 
in photographing such objects is that a large aperture has to 
be used, for only a very short exposure can be given, and one is 
obliged, in a second or two, to get the axis of the lens as nearly 
as possible perpendicular to the insect. In such work I find it 
necessary to make as sure as possible of the parts of the object 
which require most attention, and trust to the other parts 
coming out satisfactorily. Another slide shows a cockchafer 
eating the outer flowers of a daisy inflorescence, and, by the act 
of walking about, pollinating the inner flowers; and the next 
photograph illustrates humble bees visiting a similar plant, the 
exposure in this instance having been only 1/100 of a second. 
(The very efficient arrangement found in such flowers for dis- 
tributing their fruit was then described ; and the fruit of a goat’s 
beard shown, with its little “ parachutes,” by means of which the 
fruit was carried off by the wind. The last slide showed a butter- 
tree plant, bearing an extensive crop of such downy fruits.) 

In conclusion, I would point out that such flowers as are 
adapted to the visits of all insects, and also have efficient 
means of seed dispersal, are by far the most numerous; that 
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while the struggle for existence in civilisation ends*in.a victory 
of the specialist, in the world of nature, or at any rate the 
flower world, the victory is, so to speak, with “the all-round 
man.” B..H. Beyrizy, M.A., F.LS, 
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SOME SPECTROSCOPIC NOTES ON TRICHROMATIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
iT 

Tux following digest is considerably abbreviated, but as—so far 
as I am aware—no notice -has yet. appeared in any English 
journal, and the subject is one which is attracting, and de- 
servedly, some considerable attention at the present moment, 
it may be agreeable to those who are interested in the process ; 
and the high reputation of the author, Dr. Josef Maria Eder, 
is sufficient to invest it with some authority. The original was 
a paper read before the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna 
in 1902, and is published as a special reprint under the title 
of “Spectralanalytische..Studien iber Photographischen Drei- 
farbendruck,” and a very good colour chart and some excellent 
photogravure spectrograms are included. These, however, can- 
not, of course, be reproduced. KE. J. Wat. 

The most important process of colour reproduction by photo- 
graphy is the subtractive method, by the superposition of 
yellow, red, and blue printing inks, either by collotype or 
typography. The usual printing inks are chrome yellow, 
krapp lake or alizarine red lake, and Berlin blue, generally 
known as Milori blue. 

The solar spectrum is generally divided by the aid of filters 
into three zones, which approximately correspond to the physio- 
logical primary colour sensations. The blocks from the negatives 
thus produced are printed in inks complementary to the colour 
filters through which the negatives were produced. 

Tf the filters recommended by theorists are spectroscopically 
examined, it will ‘be found that they may be divided into three 
main classes :— 

(a) From the red to D, from D to about F for the green, 
and thence to the blue violet. 

(b) Or the spectrum is divided into similar zones but with 
overlap on both sides. 

(c) Or the opposite method is adopted and the three zones 
are so much narrowed that there are vacancies in the yellow 
and blue green regions. 

As the theorist has rarely supported his statements by 
sufficient practical typographic or collographic tests and the 
practical worker has kept his methods of working a close 
secret, the author has for years made a study of the subject, 
and his spectroscopic results (theoretical) have been substan- 
tiated by empirical tests (practical) in the printing department 
of the K.-K. Lehr- u. Versuchanstalt at Vienna, and as ex- 
cellent results were obtained the author gives his researches 
for publication. 

If an ideal panchromatic plate were obtainable, that is, one 
which was equally sensitive to all the spectrum rays, the pro- 
blem would be considerably simplified, as suitable filters would 
merely have to be found; but, unfortunately, all existing pan- 
chromatic plates are unsatisfactory, as they show drops in 
colour sensitiveness, and, when spectroscopically tested, - irre- 
gular maxima and minima. 

If separate plates are used for the green and blue violet 
sensations, exactly similar conditions occur, and as, for 
example, the yellow-green plate should be equally sensitve 
to yellow-green, green, and blue-green, it frequently happens 
that the yellow sensitiveness is so predominant that a “ damp- 
ing” filter is essential. 

A quartz spectroscope and a metallic concave grating were 
rejected, and a direct-vision spectroscope composed of three 
prisms, by Steinheil, was used, and the comparison curves of a 
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single prism and the threé-prisn¥ Spéctroséépe ‘Ate very ‘Sit 
if not identical. 

For orientation of the wave-lengths, the lines of sodium’ ay 
thallium, the magnesium-spark spectrum, the lithium flay 
and lithium spark were used, and for the ultra-violet 
author’s alloy of equal parts of cadmium, lead, and zine, | 
also some iron lines were used. F 

Spectroscopic tests must, for three-colour work, be backed | 
by tests on pigments. d 

The ratio between the visual luminosities of the sol; 
spectrum and the light reflected from pigments has been ff 
quently estimated by various experimenters, and the yello 
of the D line estimated as from 9—31 times brighter than 
spectrum blue, at F3G, and from 21—87 times brighter tha 
the dark spectrum blue at G, whilst pigmentary yellow is fro 
6—14 times brighter than the blue; spectrum yellow of th 
D line is from 19—40 times brighter than the red, between | 
and O, whilst with pigments it is only 3—7 times brighter, ; 

Further, as the prismatic and diffraction spectra differ’ 
the ratio of luminosity in the yellow and blue the above result 
cannot give comparable figures for photographic work. 

A knowledge of the qualitatively estimated absorption spectt 
of light filters is not sufficient to recognise their action i 
pelychromatic photography, for the extent of the colour zone 
which photographically act is dependent on the length of 
posure or the intensity of the light. With short exposure onl 
the brighter portion of the spectrum rays transmitted by h 
filter will exert a photographic action, corresponding to a narto} 
spectrum band; with long exposure the colour zones which at 
much dampened will also exert a photographic action. Thus 
with prolonged exposure, or greater intensity of light, a broade 
colour zone will act than with a short exposure. ; 

This uncertainty of the action of colour filters induel 
the author to determine the quantitative absorption of variou 
filters. a 

In the reproduction of oil paintings or of other object 
behind colour-filters it is always necessary to expose sufiicientl 
long to give details in the shadows. The limit of over-expostit 
(or the limit of the maximum exposure permissible) beg 
when the highest lights of the negative cannot be differentiated 
Exposure and development must not be carried beyond a poll 
that will, according to the reproduction process, give a densit 
above 2—3, approximately 2.5.* ‘3 

The brightest colour zone of a filter will therefore act im! 
normal negative so as to produce a photographic density 0 
2.5, and it will then be seen how far under these condition 
the half-dampened colour zones photographically act. Thi 
method did not lead to absolute certainty of results, as the 
is always a certain latitude of exposure and development the 
influences the gradation of the densities; but it gave a be a 
insight into the action of light filters than any previous methotl 

Repeated experiments by the author satisfied him that wid 
very short exposures the light filters cut off photograpit 
action where the transmitted light was*reduced from 30= 
per cent. With mean exposures other zones of the spect 
came into action, and these where the remaining light mtensiy 
amounted to 1020 per cent. Wherever a filter showed a 
brilliancy of about 10 per cent. must be set, practically, i 
photographic limit of the same., With very long exposure 
bordering on the region of over-exposure, then the photograph 
action must be’ limited in any colour region to a light intens! 
of 5 per cent., and in this case the “ density” is from 0.4 
0.5 when the greatest density in the negative equals 2:5. 

As regards the foregoing remarks, it must be assumed tha 
the: photographic:plates have good sensitiveness in the desitl 


e( 
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* The term ‘density.’ is here used in practically the same sense as used ier, 
H and D system, that is to Say, as the logarithm: of the opacity. Dr. Ede 


Scheiner’s sensitometer, which’ is yery similar to the H and D, and a Hartm@ 
microphotometer.—E, J. W. 
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itions, and that the zones and filter damping do not corre- 
nd with the minima of the plate sensitiveness. 

| may be usually assumed in reproduction work that with 
icient exposure the vigorous image begins where the trans- 
ted light equals 20 per cent. of that which is transmitted 
the greatest maximum transparency of the filter ; with a light 
al to 10 per cent. behind a filter there is always given a half 
e, whilst with a light equal to 5 per cent. only a very 
cate half tone is given which for trichromatic reproduction 
kk is not of aly moment. 


ao 


LENSES FOR TRICHROMATIC WORK. 


1 following notes on the above subject conclude Dr. Hder’s 
er on three-colour work, and as it is not an unimportant 
it, they may be of interest. 
he achromatism: of an ordinary objective is not sufficient 
three-colour work, and it is easy to determine how a lens 
uld be corrected from the spectroscopic examination of the 
fes and filters. .With the orange filter the lens should be 
ected in the red for the characteristic lithium line @ 610, 
he hydrogen line Hx a 656, the Frauenhofer line C. 
or blue-violet the achromatism may be somewhat wide. The 
icular sensitiveness of gelatino-bromide of silver extends from 
0-2 425, with a glass apparatus and generous exposure it 
nds from 2 480-HK in the ultra-violet, so that the optician 
choose from 2450 to. 2440, or from Fa486 to KHa« 
A 393; for instance, the Frauenhofer line G’”434* or ha 

The latter corresponds to the requirements of a wet 
de of silver collodion, the maximum action on which begins 
437 and includes 2423 and 4” 410, and which is specially 
able for half-tone and line-work on account of its good 
lation and sharpness of the lines. 
or ordinarily achromatised lenses, which are almost always 
1 with gelatino-bromide plates, it is practically immaterial 
ther the fucus of the D line a 589 coincides with the tlue 
rogen line G’ = Hy a 434, or with the violet calcium line g% 
or ha 410. For reproduction photography with wet collo- 
| the correction for men violet ray g 4 423 is the best. 
Il opticians do not correct for the same rays, as is obvious 
n the accompanying table, the details of which have been 
plied by the firms in question :— 

T lenses are corrected for 


inary lens, Steinheil DX589 g (Ca) \ 423 
hromatic lens, Steinheil . CX 656 F486 
‘ophotographic lens, Steinheil... g 423 d 389 
inary lens, Voightlander- 

STRUT eal Pes apni see D2d589 G' (Hy)) 434 
Mary, lens, Zeiss ..........00-...-0-- D589 G (Hy) 4 434 
jorrect for chemical rays only it 

should be according to Voight- 

BPGEL Fs cre vier cine tieetreserereties FX 486 434 & A410 
chromat, Voightlander- Harting Cd 656 F \ 486 

rz double anastigmat, Series III. DX589 Gh 434 

rz apochromat, Series IV. +...... D589 G') 434 


or the green filter the principal action is represented by 
Magnesium line 6,2 517, and the apochromates should be 
ected for this ray. The opticians do not specially correct 
this green ray, but for orange and blue, and assume that 
correction for the green will be sufficient. For blue-violet 
rs, or when using photographic plates which are only sens- 
to these rays, the following considerations are worth taking 
account: If collodion plates without a light filter are 
l, excellent negatives of the blue-violet region may be 


the hydrogen line G/ must not be confounded with the Frauenhofer line G A 4207 


Vis an iron line. } 
this lens is corrected for D ani G', but the glasses are so chosen that C, F, and G’ 
ractically corrected. 
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obtained with the Steinheil achromatism for 2428, which cor- 
responds with the middle of the principal action of the ordinary 
violet filter, with which the printing plate for yellow is pre- 
pared. 

The apochromat for three-colour work should be corrected for 


Orange at the Franenhofer line ..... . CX 656 
Orange at the lithium line ...... d 610 
For green at the Frauenhofer line .. . bA.517 
For violet at the Frauenhofer line...... g Calcium d 423 


Unfortunately the region from % 656-a 423, which is of im- 
portance in tri-chromatic photography, is too great to be alto- 
gether corrected, even if glasses are used, which diminish the 
secondary spectrum; therefore the narrow correction of the 
region from the orange line to the blue line 2 434. This should 
extend from a610-. 434. A better correction would be from 
na €56-a 423, but practically if it extends to » 486 it is sufficient. 


Two excellent process lenses were tested, by focussing for each 
colour midway between the axis and the margin and the aberra- 
tion from the focus of the D-line estimated. Both gaye the same 
amount of aberration, but one was much worse than in the 
violet, the other equally as bad in the violet as the other was 
in the red. Practical experiments with three-colour prints 
showed that the latter objective, which was better in the red 
than the violet, gave undoubtedly more precise three-colour 
prints than that which was worse in the red than in the violet, 
which gave a marked fuzziness of the prints. 

This result will not be a matter of surprise to the expert in 
colour-printing, for the yellow printing plate, produced by the 
blue-yiolet rays, is printed first and is more generally a colora- 
tion film; whilst the blue printing plate, produced by the 
orange-red rays, which is printed last, gives, according to the 
colour printer, not only the contour, but the drawing of the 
picture. Therefore it is of less moment if the yellow printing 
plate is less sharp if only the red-and-blue plates are sharp and 
superimpose well. 


+ 


Mnssrs. Grorcr Hovenron anp Son, Lrp., of 88 and 89, High 
Holborn, London, W.C., write: —We have much pleasure in inform- 
ing you that we have incorporated the business carried on by us 
as George Houghton and Son, Ltd., in succession to George Houghton 
and Son (established in 1834), with those of Messrs. Joseph Levi and 
Co., 97, Hatton Garden, E.C., wholesale opticians and photographic 
dealers; Messrs. Spratt Bros., Tudor Works, Tudor Road, Hackney, 
manufacturers of photographic and scientific apparatus and instru- 
ments; Messrs. Holmes Bros. (Sanderson Camera Works), Park 
Street, Islington, N., photographic apparatus manufacturers; Mr. 
A, ©. Jackson, Ilex Camera, Works, Northwold Road, Stoke Newing- 
ton, N.E., photograpiic apparatus manufacturer. The style of the 
new company will be “Houghtons, Limited.” The combination of 
manufacturing and distributing interests of which the new company 
will consist will place us in the position of being the largest manu- 
facturers of photographic cameras and apparatus, as well as the 
largest distributors of photographic goods generally in Great Britain, 
and, we trust, will enable us to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for British-made cameras and apparatus of all kinds. 
Mr. George Houghton will be the chairman of the mew 
company, and Mr. M. L. Isaacs (J. Levi and Co,) the vice- 
chairman. The actiye management of the amalgamated businesses 
will remain in the hands of the members of the several firms who 
have for so many years past conducted them so successfully, our Mr. 
E. W. Houghton and Mr. C. E. Houghton taking an active part 
in the general management. For the present the various businesses 
will be carried on exactly as heretofore. As soon as practicable, 
however, arrangements will be made to simplify the distribution to 
the mutual advantage of our customers and ourselves, and in the 
meantime we shall, of course, be glad to enclose with our goods 
orders for goods of any of the amalgamated businesses. 
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PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue third annual dinner was held in 
Restaurant on Friday, the 11th inst. 


occupied the chair, and amongst 


he Victoria Hall of the Criterion 
Mr. Alfred Ellis (President) 
the company present were Mr. 


Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S. (past President), Mr. Wm. Grove (past 


President), hon. secretary and trea 


surer, Mr. T. C. Turner, of Hull 


(Vice-President), Mr. P. E. Marshall (hon.. solicitor), Mr. and Mrs. 


F. A. Bridge, Mr. S. H. Fry, Mr. 


Langfier, Mr. H. 8. Mendelssohn, 


Mr. W. Downey, Mr. and Mrs. H. 


Alec. Corbett, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Daniel Prodger, Mr. and Mrs. E 


H. Edmonds (Hull); Mr. Louis 
Mr. E. Scamell, Mr. Lang Sims, 
Snowden Ward, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapman (Swansea), Mr. and Mrs. 
dward Cherry (St. Albans), Mr. 


Warwick Brookes (Manchester), Mr. T. Birtles (Warrington), Mr. 
H. Pumelle (Leeds), Mr. Frank Turner, Mr. E. J. Walker, ete. 
An excellent menu was done ample justice to, after which the 
customary loyal toasts were given and duly honoured. 
The President, who was received with cheers, said he had the 


honour and pleasing duty to propose the toast of the evening, 


of “The Professional Potographers’ 


hat 
Association,” or, in other words, 


their good selves. This was the occasion of their third anniversary, 


as in March, 1901, their Association was founded. Although 
progressing by leaps and bounds, he was pleased to be in a posi 


to inform them that it was going 


not 
ion, 
on steadily and successfully, and 


it was seldom a'week passed without bringing applications for member- 
ship from some portion of the country, and in time, therefore, they 


might reasonably hope to be the 


proper representative association 


of professional photographers in Great Britain and Ireland. This 
was the first occasion that ladies had been introduced to their 


meetings of this nature—(hear, hear)—and although he regretted 
number was not greater, he could assure those ladies present 


he was very pleased to see them, 


ladies were a great help to their husbands, and it 


the 
shat 
as le knew that in photography 
was therefore only 


fair that they should share with them the pleasures of a meeting of 
this description. During the past week many letters of apology and 


regret had reached him from, mem 


bers who were unable to attend, 


and he had just received a telegram from one of their vice-presidents, 
Mr. W. Crooke, of Edinburgh, heartily congratulating them, and 


regretting his inability to be present. 


Another telegram had also 


been received from their old friend and fellow-committeeman, Mr. 


Martin Jacolette, who unfortunately, 
from attending, but who sent his hest 
while regretting he could not be with 


The two principal items which 
for the current year were an 


and a scheme for an examination for 


The exhibition of professional work 


during the Photographic Convention. 


kindly placed their picture galleries 


through illness, was prevented 
wishes for a pleasant evening, 
them. 

the Association had undertaken 
exhibition of professional work 
photographers’ assistants. 
be held at Derby in June, 
The Corporation of Derby had 
at the disposal of the Association 


would 


for a month, and the committee were very anxious that their exhi- 
bition of pictures should be the very hest that professional photo- 


graphers could produce, and he therefore trusted that 


would strive to make the exhibitior 
examination of photographers’ assist: 


the members 
n a great success. The suggested 
ants was a very important matter, 


and one which would require a considerable amount of care and 
thought. A number of meetings of the sub-committee appointed would 


therefore be necessary before the 
launched, but he was sure that they 
successfully, and that it would ran 
by the Association. 

Passing from this subject, the 


scheme could be perfected and 
would eventually carry it through 
k as one of the best things done 


President said he would like to 


address a few words to the members with regard to the duties of 


the officers of the Association. 
and they had worked excellently 


They had a very good committee, 


during the past three years. It 


could not reasonably be expected that they could continue doing this 


work, and therefore he appealed 


not only to those members present 


that evening, but to all those who would read an account of this 


meeting in the Bririsq Journau 
greatest attention to the voting for 
general meeting, and he hoped 
themselves in the work the present 
members do not interest themse 
would not go forward in the way t 
every endeavour would be made 


or Puorocrapuy, to give their 
the new committee at the annual 


they would, at any rate, interest 


committee have initiated. If the 


ves in his direction, the Association 


hey wished.- He also trusted that 
(0 Increase the membership. At 


should like ; 
see a permanent office of the Association, at which any member egy 


present their finances would not permit of it, but 


call and consult the assistant secretary, or whoever was appointe 
to represent the Association there, upon any matter which migh 
crop up. At the present time it was somewhat awkward, and peopl 
thought he could see them at all times of the day or answer the 
inquiries by telephone. It was obviously impossible for him to 

this, and he hoped that with increased membership it would } 
possible to obtain what was desired, and thus have a permane 
address. It was also essential that they should increase their member 
on other grounds. Their present membership of 600 was but a sma 
one, seeing that there are approximately 6,000 pho ographers in th 
United Kingdom, and if at any time it became necessary to approag 
Parliament on any question, it would not be very effective unlesg th 
Association was in every way a representative one. } 

He would ask them to drink to the success and prosperity of th 
Professional Photographers’ Association, coupled with the name ¢ 
their esteemed hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. Wm. Grove, 

Mr. Grove said he had much pleasure in responding 
He could truly say the Association was prospering—(hear, hear)—a 
deservedly 50, considering the amount of energy put into the wor 
by both the London and Provincial committees, and as ] 
Association was proving its usefulness both to its members and th 
profession generally. The fact that some ninety new members h 
been made since June last was tolerably good evidence of the vital 
of the Association; but he thought they must not rest ti 
they had at least a membership of over 1,000. The work of 
committee during the past year had been made familiar to then 
through the medium of the BritisH JourNat or Prorocrapay, al 
in regard to this they were under a deep obligation to Mr. Beddin 
their past president, for his kindness in placing his journal at th 
disposal. (Hear, hear.) He did not think he could do better tha 
read a memorandum contained in their invaluable handbook regardin 
the work of the Association, viz.: “Many hundreds of letters hay 
been replied to asking advice or information upon such subject 
as Right of Copyright, Infringed Copyrights, Trade Terms, Discount 
Right to Negative, Charges for Special Work, Studio Construction 
Price Cutting, etc. In many cases the advice given has resulted di 
preventing fruitless litigation, and in others it has undoubted 
assisted in obtaining satisfaction, with or without going into co 
The expert evidence that is available to a member is often invaluable 

With regard to this, he felt it right to say that he would like 
have received greater acknowledgment from the members to wha 
such advice had been tendered. 

There was another matter to which he might be allowed to dra 
their attention with advantage to themselves, and that was the liber 
terms afforded the Association by the Fine Art Insurance Compan 
which conceded to members a 20 per cent. reduction on prem 
hitherto paid. The cheap methods of enlargement schemes hi 
engaged the serious attention of the committee with good and who 
some results. He was pleased, in his position as hon. treasurer, 


The President had referred to the importance of members atten 

the annual general meeting. He quite endorsed all that had 
said in that direction, and he found that there were about abl 
members whose residence afforded them easy access of attending # 
meeting, and also the members’ meetings. If they would do 50,1 
would be a graceful recognition of the committee’s labours, as 80 
of that body came long distances, such as from Hull, Colches 
Tunbridge Wells, Brighton, etc. ; 
Mr. Lang Sims, who apologised for “ chipping in,” said the committe 
had entrusted him with a very pleasing duty, i.e., to present to ied 
past and present presidents solid gold badges suitably inseribe 

These gentlemen had done, and were still doing, extraordinary 200 
work for the Association. He would explain the term extol 
The first president, Mr. Bedding, started the institution and made 
if an extraordinary success; Mr. Grove, who followed as secol 
president, was treasurer 1901-2, president and treasurer 1902-3, e 
treasurer and hon. secretary 1903-4; Mr. Alfred Ellis was hon 
secretary 1901-2-3, and president 1903-4. The London commit 


thought that they would like to make them a little present. Wh 
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is was mooted the country members said, “No, you don’t, unless 
e are allowed to chip in too,” and he must tell them that. so popular 
as the idea that the whole of the committee had joined hands. 
here had been some fun over it, and considerable discussion as to 
ho was to make the presentation, but eventually it was decided that 
e best-looking man was to do it. But even then jealousy was rife, 
id it was difficult to decide who possessed this qualification, as 
st one had little hair but good features, and another a tolerable 
nount of hair but no features, and they saw in him the compromise. 
aughter.) He had, therefore, much pleasure in making the presen- 
tion, and he would ask the gentlemen concerned to accept the medals 
»a small token of goodwill from the committee, and he felt sure 
at the members of the P.P.A. would like to be included in their 
od wishes. (Cheers.) His injunction had been that he was to make 
€ presentation gracefully, and he trusted he had succeeded. 


In suitable words Messrs. Bedding, Grove, and Ellis returned thank: 
r the handsome meinentos of office. 


In a happy and breezy speech, with occasional poetic flights, Mr. 
A. Bridge proposed the toast of “ The Ladies,” to which, on their 
half, Mr. H. A. Chapman, J.P., responded. 

Mr. S. Herbert Fry, in proposing the toast. of “ Tie Local Branches,” 
id that in view of the fact that there were approximately 6,000 
otographers in the country as against 600 in London, the country 
ambers must be considered the very rock bottom foundation of the 
sociation’s success. As they were aware, there were a certain number 
local branches already established, and it was the ambition of the 
mmittee to see sooner or later the formation of a branch of the parent 
dy in every town of the country, and thus promote good fellowship 
long photographers as a body; and they felt that unless they could 
ing about unity and strength amongst photographers their work 
mld be very slow. The committee was, therefore, particularly 
xious not only that the present organisation of the Association should 
ntinue, but that it should he increased in efficiency, and that its 
mches should spread everywhere. There was always the tendency 
> the country members to think that the London members have 
ters all their own way respecting what is done on the Council. If 
@ really came to examine the question, the town members are very 
ich less in need of the Association than are the country members, and 
at was why in proposing the health of the local branches they felt 
ub it was in a sense necessary to urge upon their country members 
2 necessity for exertion among themselves. Everything could not 
done from London, and country branches were therefore essential. 
. Turner, whose name was coupled with this toast, had set a fine 
ample of what could be done by a local branch if it really put its 
ck into it. They knew the Hull branch had been very keen and 
ong on this matter, and had shown the London Committee a very 
xd lead as to what could be done by energy and enterprise with a 
tain tendency towards retaliation, notably in connection with the 
0 free portrait scheme. He had much pleasure in asking the com- 
ay to drink to the continued prosperity of the local branches, coupled 
h the name of that energetic organiser, Mr. T. ©. Turner. 


Mr. Turner, who was received with cheers, expressed his thanks on 
lalf of the local branches. Mr. Fry had said more than they 
served—certainly more than he deserved—and he felt that these 
mches were capable of doing very much more good work in the 
ure. All the towns in England had unfortunately not realised the 
sd which might be done in the direction of the formation of local 
mches, which were the means of getting photographers together and 
suading them that they had certain specific duties to do, and interests 
safeguard. ‘[he photographer’s voice in Hull counted for something, 
1 they did not intend to allow aspersions on their profession to pass 
challenged. When one considered the many photographic studios 
oughout the country, representing an enormous amount of capii. 
» to mention the clever business energy displayed by some of the 
t photographers in the kingdom, it was not likely that they were 
ng to sit down quietly and allow such reprehensible practices as 
re recently foisted upon them, as, for instance, the Oxo Free Portrait 
largement, etc. It was no use for members to simply contribute a 
subscription to the Association and then cry out, “What is the 
Md of the Association?” They wanted something more than the 
scription of 5s.; they wanted the more cordial professional feeling, 
l when this was obtained the Association would become a great 
tor for good. He hoped that before-long the spirit shown in 
idon would be copied in a dozen centres in the country. 


Mr. Fellowes Wilson proposed the toast of “The Officers and Com- 


‘miittee,” and Mr. Louis Langfier responded. 


Mr. W. Downey proposed “The Health of the Visitors,” coupled 
with the name of Mr. E. J. Walker, the designer of the beautiful 
menu card. 

Mr. Walker briefly responded on behalf of the visitors, and thanked 
Mr. Downey for his kind remarks. 

In proposing the toast of “The President,” Mr Bedding said he was 
inclined to quarrel with their toast list, as he was of opinion that the 
present toast should have been included with the third toast of the 
evening, viz., ““ The Professional Photographers’ Association.” He was 
sorry that on this occasion Mrs. Ellis should have been unfortunately 
prevented from being with them, and he was sure that Mr. Ellis felt 
her enforced absence very keenly. He had the honour and pleasure 
to propose the health of Mr. Ellis, their President, and in doing so he 
would couple the name of Mrs. Ellis. Mr. Ellis was the third occupant 
of the presidential chair, and his sincere hope was that he would 
continue to retain it for many years to come. 

Mr. Alfred Ellis, who on rising was received with acclamation, said 
he thanked Mr. Bedding very much for the kind way in which he had 
proposed his health, and the members for the hearty manner in which 
they had responded. If he had one regret that evening it was that 
his wife was not beside him, owing, he was sorry to say, to the serious 
illness of one of his children. She had looked forward to this meeting 
for months past, and her inability to be present was a great disappoint- 
ment to her and also to himself, as he would have liked her to hear 
all the kind words said of him. He felt he could not take all those 
kind words to himself, because he had someone who assisted him day 
after day in the work of the Association. He alluded to the Assistant- 
Secretary, Mr. Mackie, who was also unfortunately prevented from 
being with them owing to a family bereavement. Without Mr. 
Mackie he felt sure the work of the Association could not be carried 
on in the prompt and ready manner in which it is performed. Mr. 
Bedding had said he was a busy man, but he was able, with Mr. 
Mackie’s assistance, to take up any matter which reached him by letter 
the first post in the morning, and during the day to send, if necessary, 
some sort of answer or advice to the member seeking assistance if it 
was a matter of any considerable moment. They did what they could 
at the time, or if unable to themselves, would call together a few 
members of the committee residing near and consult with them if found 
necessary before the whole of the committee met. The business is, 
therefore, attended to promptly. While, therefore, he thanked the 
company for the hearty manner in which they had drunk the toast, he 
would ask them to drink Mr. Mackie’s health and success. This was 
done with cheers for Mr. Mackie. 

The pleasant evening terminated by the company singing “ Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

During the evening an excellent entertainment was provided by 
Messrs. Walter Churcher, Otley Cranston, Edgar Coyle, J. M. Camp- 
bell, and Herbert Townsend (accompanist). 


ee 


Wr have received a copy of the new 1904 illustrated catalogue of 
the Altrincham Rubber Company, in which will be found a complete 
list of photographic specialities, comprising shutters, lenses, cameras, 
shutter accessories, rubber goods of all kinds, carrying cases, back- 
grounds, bromide printing machines. A copy will be sent free of 
charge from the head office, Mossburn Buildings, Altrincham, to 
anyone interested. 


Tue programme of a photographic excursion to Bruges is to hand 
from Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P,S, The excursion will extend from 
March 31st to April 5th, 1904, and Ostend, Ypres, and Ghent will 
also be visited. Mr. Slater will personaily conduct the trip, which 
is a sufficient guarantee for its complete success. As on previous 
occasions, the excursion is under the auspices of the South London 
Photographic Society, whose successful exhibition was brought to 
a close on Saturday last. An excursion will also be arranged during, 
the Whitsun holidays to Zeeland, and one, two, or three weeks’ 
excursions will be provided for during the summer to Holland, 
Germany, and Switzerland. Those intending to take advantage of 
these photographic outings om the Continent should write for full 
particulars to Mr. W. F. Slater, 68, Longhurst Road, Hither 
Green, S.E. 
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NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual general meeting of the National Photographic Record 
Association was held on Wednesday, 9th inst. At the invitation of 
Sir J. Benjamin Stone, M.P., President of the Association, the meeting 
was held at the Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, and tea was served 
to a large assembly of members and persons interested in the work, of 
the association, among whom we notived Sir J. Benjamin Stone, Sir 
©. Purdon Clarke, 0.1.E.; Sir Alfred Haslam, M.P. ; Major-General 
Waterhouse, C.I.E. ; Major C. C. Bard, Mr. and Mrs. Snowden Ward, 
Messrs. George Scamell, Hon, Secretary of the Association, L. 
Fletcher, F.R.S.; and CE. Fagan, of the British Museum; H. B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A.; A. Graham, F.S.A.; G. A. T. Middleton ; 
A.R.I.B.A.; Alfred Ellis, President P.P.A.; J. W. Marchant, 
Alexander Mackie, Horsley Hinton, F. R. Armytage, J. W. Tapley, 
H.W. Finchan, EH. Goodman, W. T. White, Rev. J. O. Bevan, George 
®. Parkes, Dr. R. H. Mill, etc. 

The annual report showed that satisfactory progress had been made 
during the yéar, 683 prints having been received, making a total of 
3,142 valuable records deposited for reference in the British Museum 
since the foundation of the association. During the year Sir J. B. 
Stone has again been a liberal contributor, having presented a complete 
series of the Coronation ceremonies, including portraits of many of the 
celebrated visitors and Colonial troops. Also records of various 
festivals, such as the Histeddfod held at Bangor, 1902; Clipping the 
Church at Painswick, Gloucestershire; May-Day Ceremonies and 
Crowning the May Queen at Knutsford, Cheshire; the Pole Fair, 
Corby, Northamptonshire ; Collecting the Commoner Penny at Hock 
Tide, Hungerford, Berks; the old mansions of Littlecote, Wiltshire ; 
Holkham Hall, Norfolk; and a selection of photographs of Christ’s 
Hospital and Newgate Prison. Mr. Bingley has contributed a fine 
series of views of Stonehenge, and of the co leges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and some of the old “houses of St: Albans, Lavenham, 
Suffolk, and Huntingdon, including the old school where Cromwell 
was educated. Mr. Fincham has contributed’a set of Castle Acre 
Priory, Norfolk; the Round Church, Little Maplestead, Essex; and 
wemains of the old Roman Wall and foundations of the New Gaie at 
Newgate; Mr. J. W. Marchant, a ‘set of Bury Hall, Lower Edmonton, 
the residence of Bradshaw, the regicide; and Sa’ isbury House, also at 
‘Lower Edmonton, residence of Judge Jefferies; from the Rev. J. K. 
Dixon has been received a particularly interesting collection of some 
of the old London signs, including the Crown and Three Sugar Loaves, 
A.D., 1650, Fenchurch Street; and the Dog Head in Pot, a.p., 1509, 
Blackfriars Road; from Mr. E. Godman, views of Caerphilly Castle, 
Glamorganshire, and of Castle Hedingham, Essex; from Mr, A. V. 
Haslam. a series of 15 of Haddon Hall; from Mr. J. G. Mortimer, 
views of Star Castle, etc., Scilly Isles, being the first photographs 
weceived from this district; Mr. Woodfall has forwarded a set of the 
Old Post or Windmills of Essex; Mr. Davison has presented a set. of 
Malmesbury Abbey, and of the Manor House, Upper Upham, Wilts ; 
Captain Cousens, Memorial. Crosses, etc., from Llanbadarn-Faur 
Aberystwyth ; Miss Lucy E, Beedham, views in Cambridge, including 
the Round Church; Mrs. F. H. Gandy has contributed views of 
‘Thrumpton Hall, Notts, Kedlesten Church and Hall, Derbyshire, and 
other views; Miss J. Niblett, some interesting details of Stretton 
Sugwas and other Churches, Herefordshire; and miscellaneous views 
have been sent by Messrs. J. E. Longbottom, J. H. D. James, A. 
Cheese, F. Hayward, J. Murdock, C. E. Knowles, H. T. Malby, C. 
Upton, J. W. Andrews, S. J. Beckett, H. B. Dutton, E. Scamell, and 
a series of Churches in Hertfordshire and Middlesex by the Hon. Sec., 
George Scamell. 

A satisfactory feature of the report is the reference to the increasing 
interest taken in record work by county and iocal record associations. 
Among the organisations acting with or on similar lines to the National 
Association, the Suryey and Record of Surrey, under the presidency of 
Viscount Middleton, Mr. H. D. Gower, Hon. Secretary, have now 
collected nearly 1,000 prints, which lave been deposited in the Public 
Library, at Croydon, Mr. I. 8. Jast acting as curator. The County 
of Leicestershire have a thoroughly well-organised survey, Major 
W. I. Freer, V.D., F.S.A., president, and Mr. A. Roechling, M.I.C.E., 
secretary. Herefordshire, under Mr. A. Watkins, president, and Mr. 
‘C. Gethin, hon. secretary, have now some 300 prints, which are 
deposited in the museum at Hereford. Dundee and East of Scotland 
Survey, Mr. B. Hatch, hon. secretary, are working that section of the 
country, and prints are deposited at the City Library, and the Town 
Council have voted a grant of £50 per annum for three years towards 


a 
the expenses of the survey. The North Middlesex Photographie 
Society have formed a Survey Section, Mr. J. W. Marchant, as Z 
secretary, and have collected some interesting series of the old: 
historical houses of North London, so rapidly disappearing before the 
speculative builder, and some good specimens were exhibited at heir 
annual exhibition; other societies are at work at Ealing, Brentford, 
Essex, Birkenhead, Coatbridge, Somerset, Shropshire, with head 
quarters at Shrewsbury, ‘Clifton, Oxford, Ipswich, Hull, and othe 
centres. For contributions to the collection of record photographs the 
Association has hitherto ‘been mainly dependent upon practical photos 
graphers, amateur and professional, but with a view of enabling the 
Council to provide the funds for making prints from the most important 
of the negatives which are available, and as some return for contribys 
tions received either in the form. of subscriptions or photographs, it has 
been decided to publish an illustrated pamphlet on record work to be. 
issued to all members, and if-sufficient support be obtained to issue one 
annually. In the first number the illustrations will be of some of th 
old historical houses of London, several of which have already been 
removed, and Mr. H. B. Weatley, F.S.A., the leading authority on the 
antiquities of London, has kindly contributed a note on Wych Street, 
Strand, lately cleared away by the London County Council on account 
of the Strand improvements, now in progress. In 
of illustrations and the ‘size of the pamphlet will depend upon the 
amount of subscriptions received, the present intention being to selec 
for reproduction some of the most interesting prints received during 
the year. 

The following were elected to serve as officers and council for the 
ensuing year:—President, Sir J. Benjamin Stone, M.P.; Council) 
Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford, K.T. ; Sir E. Maunde Thompson, Sit 
H. Trueman’ Wood, M.A.; Messrs. F. R. Armitage, C. E. Fagan, 
H. W. Fincham, L. Fletcher, F.R.S.; A. V. Haslam, A. Horsley 
Winton, St. John Hope, B. E. Lawrence, Alexander Mackie, J. We 
Marchant, G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A.; Dr. H. R. Mill, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Snowden Ward, and Mr. H. B. Wheatley, F.8.A.; Hon, 
Treasurers, Alexander Graham, F.S.A.; Hon. Secretary, Geo. Scamell, 
21, Avenue Road, Highgate, N. 


+ 


THE INVARIABILITY OF THE WAVE-LENGTHS IN 
THE SPARK AND ARC SPECTRUM OF ZINC. ‘ 


From the “ Chemical News.’’] 
ia 

The arrangement! of our experiments, as regards the production of the 
spark discharges in question between zinc electrodes, exactly agreed) 
with those experimental conditions under which Haschek thought he 
had proved the existence of “line displacements.” In his “Spektra- 
lanalytische Studien ” (These “Sitzungsber., 1901, Bd. cx., Abt. a, 
p- 200) he says expressly that the lines were displaced more with the: 
Ruhmkorff inductor and hammer interruption, than when a similar 
inductor with Wehnelt interruption, or when a transformer was used 
Hence, we also used powerful Ruhmkorff induction coils with hammet 
interruptors; we had two large inductors, striking at a distance of 
12 to 25 ¢.m., with correspondingly large condensers, so that a real 
displacement phenomenon could not possibly have escaped us. 

But under these conditions the asymmetrical broadening phenomena 
of the zine tines \ 4680, 4722. 4810, etc., appeared clearly, and in ou 
experiments we obtained at once one of the phenomena which Exner 
and Haschek call displacement phenomena. Fig. I. of our heliographi¢ 
table shows two zine spectra* accurately photographed one above the 
other, which immediately make it clear how the “ displacement pheno 
menon,” appears. As a matter of fact, from a superficia inspection 
one would be inclined to pronounce in favour of a displacement of the 
lines, although a displacement of the true intensity maximum does not 
actually cccur. Similar false “ displacement phenomena” also appe j 
under other different experimental conditions; if the photographs 
the zinc lines are illuminated too ong they present this appearance, 
we produce them on the one hand with pure zinc electrodes, and oe 
the other with zine alloys, which only contain a little zinc, which 18) 
interpreted by Exner and Haschek as the influence of the partial 
pressure of the vapour; also with defective definition of the spectra, the 
zinc lines taken for the sake of comparison in the arc (narrow lines) and 
in the spark (asymmetrically broad ened) generally look similar. bia 
may at once be stated that the two spectra in Fig. I. were obtained” 


* Facsimile of the original negative in-heliogravure. The figures referred 10 are 
not here reproduced 3; they should be consulted in the original article. —EDS. Bi.ty 


arch 18, 1904.] 
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me ard the same zinc spark, with short and long exposure (one- 
“inute to five minutes),* and that the supposed displacement ot 
s only the photographic expression of the asymmetrical broaden- 
is the photograph of a wedge-shaped, outlined streak of light 
show it with lengthened exposure, even if the intensity maxima 
remained quite constant. The spectra, when very shortly 
nated, give only the intensity maximum of the lines which 
Je, while with longer illumination the line of the spark spectrum 
ans more towards the red than towards the side of shorter wave- 
, and with rather longer development of the photographic plate 
wensity maximum of the line is united with the asymmetrical 
ening. After the conditions under which the phenomenon in 
on appears are explained, we can pass to the description of the 
s of our own experiments in which those circumstances liable to 
ise to error were carefully avoided. When every precaution is 
to ensure minimum illumination, the plates are correctly 
yped and the spectra best defined, it appears :— 

That at ordinary atmospheric pressure there occur no displace- 
, which are said to appear, according to Exner and Haschek, in the 
spectrum as opposed to the arc spectrum. 

That also in the spark spectrum no displacements of the lines 
which were to be ascribed to small quantities of the element 
1t in the vapour, i.e., that any dependence on the partial-pressure 
sense of Exner and Haschek’s assumptions cannot be proved. 
goth cases only the known variable asymmetrical broadenings of 
ines occur, but the brightne:s maxima of the lines coincided 
tly in our experiments. 

studied the same zinc lines in which Haschek observed displace- 
in the spark spectrum, and first determined their wave-length as 
tely as was practicable, using Rowland’s standard, corrected by 
r (“Normale aus dem Bogenspektrum des Hisnse,” “Ann. der 
k. und Chemie.”, 1900, 4 Folge, Bd. iii., p. 195); the linse were 
ed under the microscope, each line at least ten times on different 
um photographs, so that our wave-length observations are correct 
ALU. 

according to Haschek the lines in the are spectrum of zinc show 
yrmal wave-length, and with small partial pressure, in Haschek’s 
are better for ascertaining the normal wave-length (without any 
f the disturbing so-called “ displacement phenomena”), we chose 
1¢ formation of the zinc arc spectrum, brass wire (in the small 
ie arc),t which according to chemical analysis contained 36.9 per 
zinc and 63.1 per cent. copper. 
2 carefully determined wave-lengths of the zinc lines of such an 
tht between brass electrodes gave for the are spectrum : — 


Zinc—III. order 4 3302.715 
” ” 19 ov by 3303.058 

” ” ” 3345.141 

) 9 KA ide Bt 3345. 698 
” ” 0 ree sah 3282.451 
poitea Ll: 30 4680.327 

2 ” ” OES Oe 4722.3353 
oa aay 4810.719 


” ” ” 
the same field of vision in the arc spectrum, next to them came 
ypper lines of the third order, \ 5247.671 and 3274.090 (Rowland) 
.in the arc appear reversed (symmetrically broadened), while the 
ectrum of iron, photographed as normal, contains a trace of copper 
ave a fine black copper line, which coincided perfectly with the 
mmenon of inversion. 
t heliographic table, Fig. II., 1 and 2, shows the exact spectrum 
graph of the arc spectrum of a zinc-copper alloy; it is clear how 
increasing illumination all the lines of the arc spectrum remain 
‘sharp, and broaden symmetrically. Pure zinc gives in the spark 
rum 4680, 4722, 4810, with increasing illumination asymmetri- 
broadened strongly towards the red, but with exact minimum 
ination, the brightest part of the line appears sharp enough 
2 strongest spark from a jar to fix exactly its wave-length, and to 
le to establish under the microscope its coincidence with the are 
which is evident from our table (Fig. II., 1—4). With the zine 
X 3282, 3302, 3345.1, we found likewise perfect coincidence in the 
nes and spark lines; the zinc spark lines A 5345.1 and 5302.7 are 


B.—The finer lines in Spectrum 1 are iron lines photographed in. 

€ brass electrodes were used directly.fori the production of the are. 

agreement with these| experiments of ours, Exner and Haschek, in their 
enlangentabellen.” Bd. 1, p. 21, speak of the two copper lines 3247 and 3274 as 
sable of being displaced. 


easily reversed, and then coincide perfectly with the (unreverséd) arc 
line. With over-illumination a broadening of this line towards the 
ultra-violet occurs. The zinc line 3345.698, which is to be obtained well- 
defined and clear, both in spark and arc, without difficulty, and 3303.068 
are considered by Haschek himself as not capable of . displacement, 
because their tendency to remain well-defined even with inexact times 
of illumination prevents any error which could exist with defective 
definition in the case of the zinc lines 4680, 4722, etc., which broaden 
asymmetrically. 

Fig. III. shows in Spectrum 1 and 3 the spark spectrum of pure 
zine; Spectrum 2 in the middle is the arc spectrum of the zinc-copper 
alloy, and over all-three is extended the are spectrum of an iron wire 
containing traces of copper. We see the perfect coincidence of the 
reversed copper are line \ 5247, and 3274 with the unreversed copper 
spark line. The zine lines, \ 4722 and 4810 (Fig. IIL), are rather much 
illuminated and developed to strong blackness, by which means the 
are lines of the middle spectrum have broadened on both sides fairly 
uniformly, while the spark lines show a’ symmetrical broadening and the 
beginning of apparent displacements, which disappears with minimum 
illumination and shorter development, after which the perfect. coinci- 
dence analogous to Fig. II. becomes undoubtedly evident. 

In the zinc lines, \ 3345 and 3302 of Fig. III., we further see that 
these zinc lines in the spark, as compared with the arc lines, are by no 
means displaced towards the side of greater wave-length, as Haschek 
(loc. cit.) erroneously states. We see this still more clearly in the 
measurement of the original negative under the microscope of the 
measuring apparatus. 

The supposition that Haschek had phadly-defined spectra gains in 
probability owing to the fact that the finer structure of some zinc 
spark lines, which is very remarkable, escapéd him. While the 
asymmetrical very marked broadening of the zinc lines 4680, 4722, 
4810 towards the red did not escape Haschek, he did not notice that 
ihe zinc lines\3345.1 and 3302.7 show a tendency to slight broadening 
towards the side of shorter wave-length, and hence they lose the 
endency to apparent “ displacements” towards the red. Nevertheless, 
Haschek finds the lines in the spark specially strongly displaced to- 
wards the red (as compared with the arc), and we find, on the contrary, 
hat here with correct short exposure generally no displacement, but 
coincidence, resuits. 

After we had failed to establish the results quoted as relating to the 
ine displacements in the spark as opposed to the same lines in the 
arc, there still remained further experiments to be arranged on the 
influence of the partial pressure of the luminous zinc yapour on the 
displacement of the spectral lines. For this purpose we subjected to 
an accurate investigation the spark spectrum of pure zinc and that of 
alloys of 1 per cent. zinc + 99 per cent. lead, as well as 50 per cent. 
zinc + 50 per cent. lead and 36.9 per cent. zine and 63.1 per cent. 
copper. In the case of alloys poor in zine, according to the experience 
of all spectroscopists, which was first published long ago and is now 
generally known and never disputed — and this holds good for all 
spectra,-especially with,a syminetrical broadened lines—all those lines, 
even with increasing illumination, remain fairly sharp, which, in alloys 
rich in zinc, undoubtedly show in a high degree the tendency to a sym- 
metrical broadening. Thus far the partial pressure undoubtedly exerts 
an influence on the breadth of the spectral line. 

Thus, with increasing time of illumination, the asymmetrical 
broadening phenomena in the case of alloys rich and poor in zinc are” 
not the same; thus, if we measure on the more strongly illuminated 
plates-the wave-length of alloys rich and poor in zine by placing on 
the middle of the badly-defined lines, apparent line disp!acements 
appear with rising partial pressure (analogous to the photograph in 
Fig. I.), which, however, we at once recognise as apparent displace- 
ments if we have returned to minimum times of illumination and have 
obtained the best defined spectra. 

A 1 per cent. zine alloy (1 per cent. zine + 99 per cent. lead) 
naturally gives the separate zine lines-in the spark less clearly than 
one richer in zinc, e.g., a 50 percent. zinc alloy. A preliminary test 
for our strongest spark (Ruhmkorff) showed that the poorer alloy 
(1 per cent.) must be illuminated for about fifteen minutes, as compared 
with about thirty seconds for the richer (50 per cent.) in order to get 
the zine lines 4680, 4722, 4810 approximately equally sharp (equally 
kright) on the photographic plate for both alloys. Hence in our pre+ 
liminary ‘experiment in the first case the zine lines would be thirty 
times brighter than in the second. 
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If, now, we use equivalent times of illumination and approach the 
minimum time of illumination, whch in both cases gives faint, just 
measurable Ines in the spectogram, in the spark spectrum the wave- 
lengths of the zinc lines 4680.327, 4722.333, and 4810.719 in 1 per cent., 
4 per cent., and 50 per cent. alloys, and in pure zinc, are exactly the 
same, and we could neyer—even with the strongest jar spark—see 
Exner and Mache or Haschek’s “line displacements.” 

Haschek (These “‘ Sitzungsber,” Feb., 1902, Bd. cxi., Abt. Il.a, pp, 
238 and 240) states that alloys with a little zine (4 per cent. zinc) give 
in the spark spectrum, zinc lines of wave-lengths \ 4722.399, but with 
50 per cent. zinc this becomes 4722.434, which would be a considerable 
displacement towards the red with increasing partial pressure; he 
finds the zinc line 4680 in alloys poor in zinc (4 per cent. zinc) too faint 
to be measured. But this line 4680, even in 1 per cent. alloys, can 
be measured (this is shown ‘clearly in our table, Fig. IV., 4) if we choose 
the time of illumination properly. Haschek has obviously under 
exposed the alloy poor in zine and over-exposed the richer alloy, and 
was deceived by an asymmetrical broadening of the lines with de- 
fective definition of his spectra. As far as we can see, Hascliek 
applies his theory of displacement only to a symmetrically broadened 
lines ; with the sharp lines not even the apparent displacement of the 
lines is to be seen ini the spark spectrum as opposed to the are spectrum. 

Thus our results are ;-— M 

1. In the spark spectrum of zinc, as opposed to the are spectrum, 
no displacements of measurable magnitude appear. 

2. The mass of the elements present, or the partial pressure of its 
vapour, produces no displacement of the lines of the spark. spectrum, 
and hence Haschek’s system of quantitative spectral analysis fal's to 
the ground; on the contrary, those conclusions which presuppose the 
constancy of the spectral lines (displacements of the spectral lines 
in the radius of vision according to Dopplez’s principle, ete.), and which 
appeared doubtful owing to Haschek’s deductions, are further con- 
firmed by our obseryations.—“ Sitzungsber. der Kaiserl, Akad. der 
Wiss.i in Wien.,” Bd. exii., Abt. II.a, Octoker, 1903, 


J. M. Ener. 
E. VALenta. 
a 
THE OLD SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY AND 
THE NEW. 


[An address delivered at the opening of the Exhibition of the South London 
Photographic Society.] 
I FEEL very much the compliment that your society has paid me by 
asking me to come and formally declare this exhibition open. I feel a 
peculiar interest in the South London Society, because it has succeeded 
—at all events, in name—to the society with which I was myself con- 
nected a good many years ago. I think it was somewhere in the early 
eighties that the old South London Society finished. Perhaps I ought 
to remember the date better, because 1 was president at the time of its 
demise. Whether it was the fact of my being president killed it, or 
whether it was so moribund that not even the fact of my being president. 
could save it, it is not for me to say. It died after having done 
excellent work, and it has been succeeded by the present most flourish- 
ing society. When one thinks of these things one cannot help contrast- 
ing the difference in matters photographic in the early ages with what 
they are now. For my part I think that photography then was a great 
deal more interesting than it is now, and for this reason: Those of us 
who attempted to produce photographic work at all had to do practically 
éverything for ourselves. We know how things are now. At the time 
I was speaking of gelatine plates had just been invented, and were being 
commercially put on the market, but I know we did make plates for 
ourselves. Now, I do not suppose there are very many of you ladies 
and gentlemen who have ever made a gelatine plate, but I can assure 
you that when you have spent a good many hours, a good many evenings 
in making a batch of plates, you have got a good deal more pride, a 
great deal more interest in the plates than you could possibly obtain 
from the plates you purchase now. I am afraid they cost us a good 
deal more, because when I think of the percentage of failures in plates, 
and in the drying (the drying was a horrible nuisance), I fancy that 
probably a whole plate must have cost me (some of my friends were 
more skilful) about 2s. 6d. a plate, and you were disposed to be more 
careful of those plates than you are now. It was a period of great 
anxiety and hard work. At that time (I looked up the matter in the 
Britis JourNAL the other day) I see there were, I think, just a dozen 
photographic societies in Great Britain and Ireland. At the present, 
moment there are, I think, 266. I think my memory serves me rightly, 
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but I only counted them once. The work we did in those days in 
old societies was of very great value. In those times the people whod 
the experiments were really the amateurs, and I know we were all of; 
useful to very many professional photographers, who were ala 
willing to give us any tips they got, because the amateurs were perfe 4 
ready to work them out if they could, and they were not likely to mal 
any improper use of them. Amateurs in those days were reg 
amateurs, and there was a very distinct line between those who carpi 
on photography merely for pleasure and those who made it @ matte; 
business. I am afraid the line is not now so strictly drawn. J] ¢hj 
this is a matter for considerable regret. A great deal of the scienti 
progress in photographic matters has become a matter of trade interes 
and the manufacturers of plates and papers very naturally and Ye 
properly do not care to take the world, as their rivals, into the 
confidence as to the manner in which they make the very beautif 
plates and papers which are now at our disposal. I do not Suppo 
there are half-a-dozen amateurs (people unconnected with photograph 
manufacture) in this country who really know how the most rapid an 
best gelatine plates are made. I only know one amateur who does—y 
old friend Sir William Abney. Except for him I doubt if anybo 
could undertake to produce a high-class plate which would — 


with those now made. If photography, therefore, is now more of 
commercial matter than it was, I think the main objects of such a. social 
as this are to prevent it becoming so entirely. I do not know w 
proportion of the people who use cameras develop the# own plates 

films. I am inclined to think that the proportion is really a small o 
I do not speak, of course, of those photographers who form members, 
a society, but I mean those we meet with at the hotels, where alm 
every other person has got a camera, and who generally shirk the wo 
of developing their films. This is not as it should be. Do as much 
possible of the work yourself; then you are entitled to some credit, 

the other case you are not entitled to any credit at all. An old friend! 
mine (he was a good deal older than I am myself, and I don’t profess 
be a chicken) went to Egypt for a month, and thought he would like 
take some photographs. He took a camera and a large amount 
films. The other day he proudly told me that he had exposed & 
pictures. He called them pictures! He evidently thought he had do 
a very good month’s work. This is not the sort of work we want 
encourage. I am sure the real good work which the societies do now 
days is to keep up the standard of photography—scientific and picto 
photography—by meeting and discussing among themselves the be 
methods of getting the work done. The old South London Society i 
killed by tobacco and drink. Not because of these two enjoymen 5 
but because of the absence of them. The old society used to meet i 
the Society of Arts’ Rooms in the Adelphi, and drinks were not provide 
at that establishment, nor was it possible to arrange for smoking; a 
a good many photographers in those days used to like a little of some 
thing to drink during the evening when talking, and were also fond 0 
smoking. The consequence was the South London Society was pra 
tically succeeded by the London and Provincial Association, which ow 
its success to more convivial methods. I-do not know whether th 
members of this society are anti-tobacconists, or whether they Joa} 
after themselves during their meetings, but if they do not, I think the) 
would do well to do it. I congratulate you most heartily upon the ve r 
fine collection of pictures which has been brought together. It isa 
new thing for the society to get together a fine collection; and. 1a 
sure I can speak from experience, for I saw one collection of yours afer 
years ago, and I was struck with what I saw. ‘This appears tome 1 
as good if not better than that. I can only congratulate you Be 
heartily upon the success you have achieved, and hope you will Tega 
it as an encouragement to persevere. The side of the room contain 
the pictures of the members seems to me to hold its own against the 
side of the room which is open to all the world. This is a thing of wi 
you ought to be proud. I am not quite certain that what used to he 
your speciality—the architectural interiors—is quite so striking e 
it was a few years ago; but I suppose you have more or less exhaustel 
that field for your own amusement, and you have gone on to oan 
you have reason to be proud of your landscape pictures. You ‘a 
listened to me very patiently, and I am now only keeping you 7. 
inspection of the pictures, and from the collection of apparatus whidl 
here as well as pictures. I do not think I ought to detain you a 
longer except to close by congratulating you heartily upon the succes 


which you have achieved, and I hope that that success may only bea 
encouragement to you to do similar. work. in future eee a 
Sir H, Trueman Woop, M. 7 
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THE EVOLUTION OF AN INDUSTRY. 
[From the ‘Barnet Photographic Record.”] 

EN we hear, as we do almost daily, of decaying trades, of closed 
‘ories, and of discharged hands, it is cheering ta be able to turn 
instances of the opposite, which we are glad to think are not 
je so few and far between as the most pessimistic fiscal prophets 
n to believe. ‘There are British trades which can show a history 
lifesting in its own way quite as rapid a growth, and a far 
e solid one, than some of the nmuch-lauded American ventures. 
wv many of the uscrs of the “ Barnet” products, for example, give 
hought to the extent of the operations of which they are the 
ble outcome? In the belief that a few details on the point will 
be without interest, the foliowing table may serve as a con- 
e example of the evolution of a purely British industry. 
878.—The silver printing business started by Mr. J. J. Elliott. 
880.—Carbon printing, enlarging, and tissue making undertaken. 
§81.—Dry plate making commenced. 
883.—Bromide enlarging started; the dry plate factory doubled 

in size. 
889.—A new plate factory put up, and coating and other machinery 

introduced. , 
890.—The “Barnet Extra Rapid” plate first made. 
891.—The “Studio Plate” put upon the market. 
892.—Flat celluloid films introduced. 
894.—Bromide paper making added, and a special factory con- 

structed for the purpose. ‘The “ Rocket” plate produced. 
895.—The “Barnet” lantern plate first made. 
896.—“ Barnet P.O.P.” put upon the market. 
897.—The third dry plate factory erected, with electric lighting 

and power plant, and a new factory for the manufacture of 

bromide and P.O.P. 
899.—Another factory for the manufacture o: 

and fitted with entirely new and up-to-date machinery. 
902.—The fourth plate and paper factory constructed. 
903.—The “ Barnet” roll film introduced. 
uch a record is one of which a Briton may well feel proud, and if we 
e asked to account for so strong and vigorous a growth, we believe 
could put our finger upon one particular spot, and say that 
rein lay the germ of the popularity of the “Barnet” products 
the past, and our hope of their still greater favour in the future. 
it spot would be the laboratories in which all day and every day 
rained staff is employed exclusively on the testing of the quality 
the materials made. In no manufacture is this so absolutely 
ortant as in photography, where the user relies often upon the 
lity of goods, the defectiveness of which—if hey were defective—- 
ld only be discovered when it was too late to remedy. For that 
son, then, we realise that, given a good article at. the outset, its 
olute reliability is the thing that is to make it known and ap- 
ciated; and, that being so, no labour or expense within reason 
be too great to secure such an end. But a captious critic might 
, “Yes! you have told us all about your new factories, your 
tric installation, and your carben tissue, but what about their 
2? A shed six feet by six may be dubbed a factory, and sound 
sely in the ears of those who have not seen it.” Well, then, 
e are some figures which may give our friend an idea of the 
acity of his “sheds.” .Let us take the case of plates first, of 
ich ten different brands (and, alas! how many different sizes) 
“manufactured. The combined capacity of the last two plate 
ries erected is one hundred thousand half-plates per day, weigh- 
about eight tons. Over and above this there are two kinds of 
films and two of roll films for negative purposes. Then, in the 
= of papers, we have (excluding carbon tissue) nine kinds of 
mide paper, ten of P.O.P., and four of gaslight papers. How 
ny kinds of carbon tissue we make is hard to say offhand, but we 
ik no less than fourteen. The last bromide paper factory has 
output of 12,000 ft. of paper 42 in. wide, equal to three hundred 
Seventy-five thousand quarter-plate pieces per day. 
jow, to produce all these, there are in constant employment four 
ers, two steam engines, four gas engines, three dynamos, eleven 
tric motors, six hot-water boilers, and six fans (the largest are 
i. in diameter). Seven cutting machines are occupied in cutting 
the paper, some of*them being of the latest rotary type, while 
plates are cut. by special machines, each of which will divide 


carbon, tissue, built 
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seventeen whole-plates into quarters in one minute. 
gceods will be found in use in every country in the world, for pr 


The “ Barnet” 


0- 


fessional portraiture, by amateurs, and for trade purposes, not to 


mention the scientific applications to which they are put. 


The 


Astronomer Royal employs them for the great chart of the heavens 


now in process of formation; they are also used in the Antarct 
expedition. 
he “Barnet” products are in themselves almost staggering. B 


sive of packing, the “Barnet” book has run through seven edition 


he rate of 100,000 copies a year, with no signs of cessation, whi 
the issue of the “ Record” totals up to 270,000 per annum. 


fcuse seemed to be a public-house. Yet even this precaution— t 
country air, not the public-houses—is not sufficient, and all the wor 


the smallest particles of dust. 
“Record” know, the printing and enlarging work in which the fa 


tories took their origin. 
rest, until we find six enlarging rooms for carbon and bromide wor. 


of the business. 


rooms are supphed with air filtered through cotton wool to exclude 
Over and above the strictly manu- 
acturing side of the business at Barnet, there is, as readers of the 


These have gone on and grown with the 


ogether with the many other requirements of that particular side 
Our sketch would not be complete without some 


ic 


The items connected with publicity in connection with 


Os 


tween eight and ten tons of showcards are sent out annually, exclu- 


3) 


making in all 50,000 copies, the “Barnet Handbook” goes out at 


le 


To secure 
reedom from defects, the site was chosen amid the pure country air 
of Hertfordshire, in the fields by Hadley Wood, near the quaint 
old coaching town of Barnct, where Oliver Twist thought every other 


ne 


c- 


Ky 


mention of the department which is to the rest as the brain is 
the human body—the research laboratory. 


0. 


Here, are all kinds of 


elaborate appliances such as science is constantly putting at the 


disposal of industry -— spectroscopes, photometers, microscope 
balances, and countless forms of physical and chemical apparatu 


8, 
s. 


But we haye surely said enough to convince our sceptical friend of 
the nature and extent of the buildings, the erection of which we 


noted in the chronological table. 

A few words more, and we have done. 
tion, in which all is dome that elaborate applications of mechanic 
chemistry, electricity, and optics can do to supplement and assi: 
human skill, has as its final outcome—what? 


may ultimately clethe a queen. 


glass coated 
silver. But 


conception. 


No intricate maze o: 
wheels and levers, no mighty engine that can drag three hundred 
tons as many miles in a few hours, no delicate and costly fabric tha 
It is represented in its simplest form 
by @ quarter-plate, costing the sum of one penny, a mere square of 
on one side with a mixture of gelatine and a salt o 
hat conypound represents the substance that is of al 
the most delicately sensitive to outside influences of the slightest 
character, and in that penny plate lie potentialities of human plea- 
sure of which the mightiest monarchs of the past could have no 
It may be flung away—the failure of one who wil 


This complicated organisa- 


S; 
sb 


never learn; but perchance it will serve to keep green the memory 
of a loved one who has gone, and show us featurés we can never 
otherwise behold again—an artificial, inanimate, but indestructible 


memory. 
ae 


THorium for Radiant Energy.—What is stated to be probably the 
first insiauce of a photograph being taken by the emanations from 


thorium was recently exhibited at the Rontgen Society. 
exhibited a negative taken by means of the emanations from the thoriu 


Mr. H. Lacy 


m. 


contained in an ordinary Welsbach mantle, which had ‘been cut and 


spread out flat, two coins placed upon it, and coyered over with 
sensitive dry plate. 


a 


The whole was then wrapped up and put away 


In a safe, and at the end of thirteen days the exhibitor found that he 


had obtained a good negative. 


LeneTueEntne’ the Usefulness of the Electrie Glow Lamp.—The 
filament in glow lamps gradually diminishes in diameter in conse- 


quence of the slow volatilisation of the carbon.’ According to. tl 
“Elektrotechnische Rundschau,” a German firm introduces into tk 


ne 
ne 


glass globe certain chemical compounds with a high boiling point; 
these, under the influence of the temperature in the lamp bulb, slowly 


give off vapours containing carbon, which is deposited on the filamen 


t, 


thus making up to a large extent for the loss referred to above, and 
keeping the resistance and also the brightness of the lamp more 


uniform throughout its useful life. 
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Exhibitions. 


Ay ge 
NOTTINGHAM CAMERA CLUB. 


Tux above exhibition, opened at the Mechanics’ Institution, Notting- 
tham, on the 11th inst., is quite up to the average as regards the 
pictorial value of the exhibits, while the technical element is of a 
high standard throughout. No less than 37 awards, divided amongst 
ten classes, have been made by the judges (Messrs. Harold Baker, 
Birmingham, and W. R. Bland, F.R.P.S., Duffield), the pro- 
portion of awards to exhibits comes out at one in ten, with one over 
. for the champion. 

In the Champion Class, pictures previously medalled, we were 
pleased more particularly with Mr. Etches’ “ Wengern Alp,” a bromide 
of good tone and marvellous softness and beauty; while No. 23, a 
carbon by J. ©. Batkins, entitled “The Hill Side,” is by far the most 
pleasing in its vicinity. It is seldom we can see a figure study of this 
quality so instinct with life and so free from the suspicion of artificial 
posing. There are many pictures in this class deserving of detailed 
notice, notably “The Village Ford,’ Graystone Bird; “The Pool,” 
C. E. Etches ; ‘“‘ Welcome Evening,” J. C. Batkin; “On the Hill Side,” 
F. Pinder; No. 61, “A Gleam of Light,” deservedly secures a silver 
award here, and no one is likely to cayil at Mr. Clayden’s success 
with this fine work. A local man, Mr. Arthur Marshall, shows his 
carbon study, “The End of the Day,” a picture in the Robinsonian 
vein and suffering little by comparison with a work which is historic ; 
and we finish off with Mr. Harold Barrett’s “ Hunting Scenes,” a class 
of work which, no doubt, brings in more money than exhibition 
fame. 

The light on this side of the room does scant justice to the really 
admirable work shown. No. 49, for example, “'The Brook,” by 
Douglas Deeling, suffers terribly from this cause; look at it how 
Wwe may the impression is that of a sheet of khaki-coloured paper, with 
a streak of white across the middle distance. It is only fair to assume 
there is a raison d’étre, some foreground, and suggestions of detail, 
ut it is impossible to tell with accuracy. It would be a great im- 
provement to hang the frames on screens and place them at right 
angles to the wall. 

The colour of print achieved by most of the exhibitors in carbon and 
bromide is pleasing and undeniably: successful throughout; the effect 
ds, we think, not a little discounted by the prevailing, not to say 
universal, method of mounting in glazed frames. Many of these 
pictures would show up better without the glass, and, having written 
that, we suddenly arrive at No. 93, “Rufus,” a study in carbon (sepia), 
by F. Pinder, which turns out to be very nearly what we had in 
mind. This print is mounted upon a raised stained wood block, wi 
a deep bevel, and—nothing else! The effect is very good, however, 
though this style of block mounting is not to be commended for general 
adoption. Good stout boards are to be had, the surface of which 
could be prepared by pasting thereon a suitably tinted art paper, and 
on this the print would be mounted and prepared for the frame, with 
no fear or tendency to cockling. 

The Architectural Class is very strong, not only in the open, but 
also the members’. In the former Mr. Percival W. Crane scores with 
“Crypt de lAquilon, Mont St. Michel,” a difficult subject treate 
with great skill, and is closely followed by Mr. F. J. Phillips with 
“The Chapel of Our Lady of the Undercroft, Canterbury,” who also 
receives recognition. Mr. Edwin Halley demonstrates that Notting- 
ham is not far removed from similar beautiful subjects of ancien 
architecture. Mr. Thomas Wright has some fine examples of his work 
in the Members’ Class, “The Sentinels,” “The Fisherman’s Home,” 
and “March Winds” being worth more than passing notice; in fact, 
Mr. Wright’s positions in the prize list must not be taken au serieux. 
Mr. Arthur Marshall’s work here calls for special mention, though, 
on the whole, we rather prefer this gentleman’s portrait and architec- 
tural work, in which classes, as will be seen, Mr. Marshall scores 
heavily—and properly. 

The following is a full list of the awards :— 


Open CuassEs. 
Class A.—Champion Class: Silver gilt plaque (No. 1), John C. 
Warburg. 
Class B.—Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery: Silver plaque 


(No. 61), W. Clayden; silver plaque (extra) (No. 27), John (. W, 
burg; bronze plaque (No. 20), Chas. E. Etches; certificate (No. 16 
S. W B. Vines. 4 
Class C.—Portraiture, Figure Studies, Animals, and Still Life 
Silver plaque (No. 109), Furley Lewis; bronze plaque (No, ti 
Furley Lewis (debarred) ; bronze plaque (No. 104), Furley Ley 
(debarred) ; bronze plaque (No. 108), F. J. Mortimer; certificate | Nc 
115), Miss Cecily Adams. “a? 
Class D.—Architecture and any subject other than Classes B, 4 
C.: Silver plaque (No. 158), Percival W. Crane; bronze plaque ( F 
154), Francis J. Phillips; certificates (No. 171), A. A. Bellingham 
(No. 163), 8S. G. Kimber; (No. 159), Alfred J. Loughton. 4 
Class E.—Stereoscopic Work (set of four prints): Silver plaque (s 
No. 8), Harry Wormleighton ; bronze plaque (set No. 9), Harry Worn 
leighton (debarred) ; bronze plaque (set No. 6), F. G. Tryhorn; cert 
ficate (set No. 5), T. G. Hibbert. 
Class F.—Lantern Slides (set of four, any subject): Silver plaga 
(set No. 26, slide 1), F. G. Tryhorn; bronze plaque (set No. 9, slid 
1), Wm. Clayden; certificate (set to 23, slide 3), Wm. Mosley. 
Members’ CLAssus. 
Class G.—Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery: Silver plaqu 
(No. 218), Will Darcy; bronze plaque (No. 183), R. R. Enfield; certif 
cates (No. 205), Will Darcy (debarred); (No. 190), Thos. Wright 
(No. 222), Arthur Black. , 
Class H.—Portraiture, Figure Studies, Animals, and Still Lif 
Silver plaque (No. 268), Arthur Marshall; bronze plaque (No. 266) 
R. Chapman; certificate (No. 269), 8. D. Middleton, 
Class J.—Architecture, and any subject other than Classes G. a 
H.: Silver plaque (No. 287), Arthur Marshall; bronze plaque (No 
992), E. H. Atkin; certificate (No. 284), Percival W. Crane. 
Class K.—Lantern Slides (set of four, any subject): Silver plaque 
withheld; bronze plaque (set No. 35, slide 4), Henry Crewdsom 
certificates (set No. 40, slide 1), Arthur Marshall (debarred); (8 
No. 42, slide 3), William Mosley. ; 
Special Award.—Silver gilt plaque for the best picture by a membe 
of any society affiliated to the R P.S. (No. 109), Furley Lewis 


G.E.R. MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 

Tue photographic section of the Great Eastern Railway Mechanie 
Institute held its eleventh annual exhibition at the Institute, Stratford 
E., on the 8th and 9th inst. q 

Although the exhibitions of the Great Eastern Railway Mechanics 
Institute are hardly on the plane of rivalry with those of the importa 
metropolitan societies, they are always interesting to us, as an id 
to the progress of untutored photography. We do not mean untutore 
in its literal sense, for the section has the advantage of the tuition 0 
Mr. H. W. Bennett, than whom the members could have no bet é 
guide in practical photography, and in the elementary principle 0 
its application to pictorial work, but rather in the sense of photograpl 
which is not or but little influenced by the passing ashions of h 
hour. The work generally of the members was as unambitious @ 
that shown half-a-dozen years ago. The craze for enlarging everythitl 
seems not to have infected the Stratford photographers, and the vatl 
ous ways of toning bromide paper are apparently still untried. The ayer 
age size of the pictures in the exhibition was much less than one find 
in even small exhibitions of society work nowadays; half-plate pict 
were plentiful, and even the modest quarter-plate print was not inire 
quent. But in spite of the modest character of the work as Tega di 
size and boldness of attempt, we are pleased to be able to report 
very decided advance in a most important direction. The work gene 
ally gave evidence of very much greater care in selection, of bet 
technical photography, and more.taste in the get-up of the prints. 
few rather florid frames there were truly, but they were the excep 
tion. From among the collection we could select quite a number ® 
little pictures which, in the days when work of the kind produced °} 
Colonel Gale was considered worthy of the highest admiration, would 
have received more than passing notice had they appeared in one 
the leading exhibitions. Such work is no less commendable 0 
although modern taste is in the direction of bolder treatment 
greater freedom of style. : 

In the two classes which comprised landscape, seascape, and nye 
scenery, “The Mill, Evening,” “A, Misty Day,” and “Early Autunlh 


by W. Salter; “ Hopforth Wood,” and “ Dividing Ways,” by A. wo 
ford; and “The Meadow Gate,” “Russet Autumn,” and “ Anchorely 
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A) Cratkiell. “By thé Zu}der 76s" and The Willow Bank,” by 
i, Smith, were particularly good. Quite a large class of architec- 
contained many carefully chosen and well rendered examples, 
adding “The Font,” “Jesus Chapel,” “The Bridge,” and “The 
ncel,” all at Norwich Cathedral, by P. J. Perry; “Chichester 
edral,” by L. C. F. Robson; “Interiors in Exeter and Peterbor- 
1 Cathedrals,” by A. Woolford; “Choir and Nave, Salisbury,” by 
;. Ayling; and “South Choir Ais'e, Chichester,” by T. A. Smith. 
raiture reached but a very low ebb, but several of the fruit and 
er studies in the same class were very good indeed. . “ Canker- 
ies and Oakspray,” by A. Woolford; “Flowers and Fruit,” by. E. 
ile; “Dessert and Sweet Peas,” by W. Salter, amongst the 
ber; and “Shoeing,” by P. T. Perry, perhaps was the best animal 
ire. In a small beginner’s class EH, J. Chapman showed promise. 
1e class for engineering and mechanical subjects did not show any 
icular aptitude on the part of any of the exhibitors. We certainly 
k it a pity that the branch of photography in which, from their 
tunities and mechanical knowledge, so many of the members are 
Position to make a mark, should be neglected. Besides the pro- 
aon being useful and even valuable, the technical skill required, 
| in photographic manipulation. and in the treatment of the subjects 
s to show their salient points, provided the best possible exercise 
those faculties which are essential to success in all branches of 
bography. 

small open class of pictures contained a few interesting works. 
judges were Messrs. J. T. Ashby and E. Marriage, for the general 


ns, and Mr. J. Holden, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., for the engineering 
3. 


Tun Awarps. 
MEMBERS’ CLASSES. 


andscape.—Silver medal: A. Salter; bronze, A. Woolford; com- 
ded, T. A. Smith. 
rchitecture.—Silver medal: P. J. Perry; bronze, A. Woolford; 
mended, L. C. F. Robson. 
ascape and River Scenery.—Bronze medals: A. Cracknell and W. 
er; commended, T. A. Smith. 
ortraiture, Flower, and Animal Studies.—Silver medal : W. Salter ; 
ze, H. D. Banks. 
eeering and Mechanical Photographs.—Bronze medal: H. D. 
ks. 
antern Slides.—Silver medal: T. A. Smith; bronze, A. O. Shave; 
mended, A. Woolford. 
eginner’s Class.—Bronze medal: E. J. Chapman. 

OPEN CLASSES. 


ictures.—Silver medal: Rev. H. R. Campion; bronze, J. Bruce 
wford. 


antern Slides.—Silver medal : 
l. 


yee eee medal: H. Wormleighton; commended, F. P. 


F. Parkinson; bronze, Graystone 


As i ve 


« Dew Apparatus, §c. 


simple Print Trimmer, etc.—Sold by John J. Griffin and Sons, 
Limited, 20-26, Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C. 

his is a useful tool for photographers in the shape of ‘a print and 
l trimmer. It is well made, of heavy metal, and the cutting 
le is capable of making a remarkably clean cut with either paper 
hin cards. We can confidently recommend this as doing all that is 
med for it, and it will be noticed 'that the base-board-is ruled in 
“inch squares to facilitate the trimming of prints, etc. We have 
had submitted 4o us specimens of a new bromide paper of 
lent. quality, which--has-been-placed on the market under the 
» of “ Griffin's Bromide Paper.” It appears to be produced from 
mulsion especially adapted for making enlargements. Tt is of fair 
dity, and yields prixts with rich blacks and good’ whites. 

his enterprising firm is also exploiting the old favourite albumen 
ting process. Sample§ to hand of’ the! Climax Sensitised’ Paper 
lose a carefully prepared production which’ prints easily and 


tones a good colour. We understand that this paper does not contain 
an excess of acid-preservative, but, nevertheless, keeps excellently, 
and in:view of the fact that photographers, particularly of the higher 
artistic school, are reverting to albumen as a printing medium 


SS 
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GRIFFIN. 


possessing a characteristic delicacy and atmosphere not to be found 
in any of the other printing out papers, it is likely to enjoy much 
popularity. 

Some new developing dishes have likewise been put on the market 
recently by Messrs. Griffin. The “Iltz” dish (Fig. 1) is an entirely 
new model for plate development. It consists of a strong, deep 
dish, with two wells, one on each side of the dish. This permits the 
immediate lifting of the plate from the solution without any plate 
lifter. When once used, its convenience is readily apparent. The 
Ribbed Papier-maché dish is also likely to commend itself (Fig. 2). 


The usual form of papier-maché dish has a flat bottom, making it: 
very inconvenient for use with plates owing to suction between the 
plate and the dish. This difficulty is now overcome by the two ribs 
at the bottom of the dish. The “Cellulite” (Fig. 3) dish is an 
extremely light and portable dish, but made of extremely hard 
material. Quite unbreakable, and not liable to crack. All these 
dishes are very inexpensive. 


The Southport Enlarging and Copying Table and Screen.—Sold by 
Sanders and Crowhurst, 71, Shaftesbury Avenue, London. W.C. 
The table is fitted with fold-up legs, adjustable to uneven floors. 
On the top of the table grooves are provided, and at one end of these 
is the carriage for the lantern. The base-board of the lantern sits 
on this carriage, and by that means can be pushed up to, or away 
from, the screen (at the opposite end of table) to give the various 
degrees of enlargement. The lantern moves in a plane at dead right 
angles to screen, and cannot get out of the straight. 

The screen is of novel construction. The front is glazed with plate 
glass, and opens on hinges like a book. Behind the plate glass front, 
and in contact with the glass, is a white focussing cardboard screen. 
The cardboard is ruled off to the usual pho ographie sizes, from 
15 x 12 down to 44 x 34. The frame is so held in a carrier that 
it has horizontal, vertical and circular motions. A horizontal or 
vertical picture can at once be projected on the focussing cardboard, 
and a correct idea of how to enlarge the picture may at once be 
formed. The carrier is held: by a screw attachment at its back, the 
serew passing through a strong bracket, and the bracket being 
hinged at its base. By a quick release, this bracket with carrier 
can be moved back (on its bottom hinges), so that it lies flat on the 
table end. The front of the frame can then be opened while lying 
in a horizontal position, and the bromide paper put in flat, 90 that it 
lies within the ruled lines. The plate glass front shouldthen be 
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closed and clamped, and the bracket, with carrier and frame com- 
plete, may ke pushed up to the exact position at which focussing 
was performed, and the exposure made. For daylight enlarging the 
lantern is removed®from the carriage, and a camera, the actual one 


with which the negative is made may be used, placed there instead. 
By pushing the table against the darkened-out window, unclamping 
the screen bracket, and sliding the screen up and down the guides, 
the degrees of enlargement may be obtained. For copying photos, 
engravings, manuscripts, ete., they may be placed in the frame, and 
the camera brought up to it. Special frames are built to order, for 
every purpose, such as holding old books or large deeds, etc. The 
apparatus complete, to enlarge from 4 plate to 15 x 12, is com- 
paratively yensive (lantern extra), and packs up flat into a parcel 
about 6ft. long x 18im. wide x 6in. deep. The screen can, however, be 
obtained in other sizes or separately. This firm is also responsible 
for the “Birdland Camera—an ingenious instrument of the Reflex 


focal plane type—made to the specifications of Mr. Oliver G. Pike, 
the well-known bird photographer. The camera is specially designed. 
for the natural history photographer, and appears to be a thoroughly 
efficient camera for the work. The plate may ke placed in the 
camera and. carried about all day ready for exposure at an instant’s 
notice, and focussing can be done up to the moment of exposure. It 
embraces a long focus (four times the length of the plate), and. while 
focussing with one hand it is possible to instantly release the shutter 
with the other. This camera, designed for such a purpose, should 
prove as valuable a companion to the naturalist in his country 
rambles as a field glass. 


Wynne’s “Infallible” Shutter Speed Tester.—Manufactured by the 
Infallible Exposure Meter Co., Wrexham. 

There can be no doubt that a reliable and not too complicated an 
apparatus for accurately testing and recording the speed of the photo- 
graphic shutter would fill a long felt want. Such an instrument has 
now been placed on the market by Messrs. Wynne, which appears 
to do in a satisfactory manner all that is claimed for it. There 


are not many shutters put on the market which have speeds marked 
on them. correctly, and it is the function of this piece of apparatus to 
place in the hands of the amateur or professional a means of finding 
out what the various speeds given by his shutter really are. 
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It is obvious that, if perfect results are aimed at, it js just 
important that an instantaneous exposure should be as accurate 4 
time exposure, and it is of no use to use an exposure meter § 
having found by it that the correct exposure is, say, 1-20th, 1.4 
1-60th, 1-80th, 1-120th of a second, to give (through ignoranos 
the speeds at which the shutter works) an entirely wrong exposur 

The speed tester consists of a weighted lever, which, when D 
on its stand, osciliates on two fine and sharp points and swin 
seconds. At the upper end of the oscillating lever is a polis 
nickel-plated convex mirror or button. 

‘A diagram, ruled with white lines on a black ground, is fixed 
such a height, and the speed tester so placed, that the bright buy 
(when at rest) is just in front of the round white spot in the cent 
the diagram. 

The lens of the camera with 
pointed towards the speed tester 
sharply focussed on the ground-g 
such a distance that the image of t 
glass screen of the camera. 

The speed tester is then oscillated until the bright button svi 
the full width of the diagram, and an exposure made with 
shutter whose speed it is desired to test. : 
} 
| 


he shutter to be tested is 
and diagram, which should 
ass, the camera being pl 
he diagram nearly fills the gro 


When the plate is developed and fixed, the negative will show 
lines of the diagram, and crossing them at right angles a a 
line which represents the path of the oscillating bright spot di 
the time the shutter remained open. As the distance betweell 
of the vertical lines represents the distance the bright spot m 
in the 1-100th of a second, the time of exposure may be readily 
by noting the number of vertical it has swung across during 
interval of exposure. If more convenient, the test may be madi 
a room by the light from the burning of a strip of magnesium ribl 


The “Midget” Sensitised Postcards.—The Rotary Photographie @ 
Limited, 14, New Union Street, Moorfields, E.C. 
The extraordinary development of the postcard craze as 
largely responsible for the impetus given to the produc 
sensitised cards for making the pictorial postcard at home. 
Rotary Co. has been well to the fore in all new developments of 
industry. Their latest introduction is the “Midget” posteard (s 
2% by 54). They not only supply this new-sized postcard ready 
use embellished with portraits of celebrities, but the sensitised cat 
coated with the well-known “ Rotograph” bromide emulsion, W 
either glossy or matt surface, or the “Rotox” emulsion for gash 
printing are also obtainable at cheap rates, and can be recomment 
as a full-sized picture can be~printed from the quarter-plate negatl 
and also there are no restrictions with regard to correspondence 
Inland postage on the address side as with the Panel Book posteat 
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graphic Novelties.—W. Tylar, 41, High Street, Aston, 
irmingham. 

“Perfecta” photographic plate-holder for developing is an 
ous little contrivance of metal and celluloid for gripping the 
during the operation of development, and so saving all risk of 
plates or stained fingers No metal whatever is dipped in the 
m, but the plate is held and supported by the small celluloid 
md in such a way that there is no possible chance of their 
ig at the side when being examined by reflected or transmitted 


hite Title Ink.”—A preparation likely to prove of value for 
g in white characters upon the black paper masks or binders 
tern slides; and for greetings on photographs, etc., while other 
ill readily suggest themselves. “Aluminium Bronze Title Ink” 
so be employed for similar purposes. “Frames for Miniatures,” 
in black glazed wood pulp and Ormulu gilt. “These closely 
e the old ebony and gold frames beloved of our grandmothers, 
1ould prove a very tasteful mount for small carbon portraits. 
are intended for oval prints 23 by 24. ’“ Border Negatives for 
ds.” These embrace a variety of excellent designs made to 
e drawings. They are prepared on flat films, and may be printed 
ither side. “The Art of Photographic Dodging.” A booklet 
ning much useful information to the photographer, the price- 
the various materials and apparatus made or sold by W. Tylar 
not the least interesting. “Ferro-Bleach.”—A preparation 
to prove of great use to all who have to deal with blue and 
prints by the cyanotype process. The application of this 
m by either brush or pen discharges the blue colour of the 
in about a minute. For titling blue prints, for adding to or 
fing architects’ and engineers’ plans, etc., it should be valuable. 


saslight Printing Frame and Film Deveioping Dish.—Sold by 
. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 
ew printing frame called “The Mecca,” recently put on the 
t by this firm, strikes us as both novel and useful It is 
lly made for printing by gaslight, and the accompanying illus- 
1 explains itself. The back of the frame is immediately 
ed by means of one spring, and is fitted with handle for holding 
-burner, or can be stood on any conyenient shelf or table. It 
le in 4, 5 by 4, and 4-plate, and is comparatively cheap. 


PATENT 
APPLIED 
FOR 


*“Carbiae” film-developing dish is also likely to prove of great 
the uscr of roll films. It is a well-made porcelain dish, with 
ed porcelain bars, the under sides of which are rounded. ‘The 
developed in lengths, and, being drawn regularly through the 
per against the bars, it ensures even development. 


dish is spouted at one end, so that developer can easily be 
into the bottle. It takes all sizes of film upto 34 inches wide, 
imexpensive. 


Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCTETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


March Name of Society. Subject. 
eh j Lanter) ii Making. a Wie, (e 
18. orreesss: Plymouth Photo. Society ....... { L TAKE. Side Making. Mr. W. C 
The 6 Derry stratet 
.| Aberdeen Photographic Assoc.. He Core Nene cete Demonstrated. 
.| South London Photo. Society} To b> announce? |. 
nic Man. Mr. 


.| Camera Club 
.| Ilford and District Photo. 


A Peep at Preh 
Cornelius Robbins. 
Wells Cathedral. 


Mr. J. W. Hodges. 


Baila aoe - 
Bowes Pk. and District Ph. Soc He eS TRO Te, Wi Tak, 
{ Control in Development. Mr. Wm. 


.| Glasgow & W. of Scotland P.A W. Cowdin, 
.| Southampton Camera Club...... Lantern Slide Competition, : 
5 e Mak. P Ibi 7 ides. Mr. 
.| Birmingham Photo. Suciety ... (dike Making of Lantern Slides r 
Through the Val D'Anzasca, Mr. 
.| Glasgow Southern Photo. Assoc { Here W. Hila MEAS, 
eine ae { Portraiture by Artificial Light. De- 
.| Cricklewood Photo. Society..... \_ monstrated. Mr. W. Emery, 
Members’ rsaawite Gael @gNae 
‘idayerton! Camera lubes { gem ere Fae neo uphic and other 
.| Woolwich Photo. Society ....... Exhibition. a6 
| London & Prov. Photo. Asso. ...] {80 Toning Experiments. Mr 


(Ranson, 
Aspe 3 sao | {Lhe curbon Process (Single Transfer). 
24............] Liverpool Amateur Photo. Asso. 1 Demonstrated, Mr. Robert Bourke. 


aes eo cr 
Richmond Camera Club............ (ecGoee aan ONE Weatiges, ii 
{ Alpine Photo jraphy: 
‘|. worth, M.R C.s. 
Competition. Members. 
Folio Night. 


Hull Photographic Society Dr.| Holling 
.| Watford Camera Club .. 
.| Bath Y.M.C A, Camera Club. .. 
.| Gainsboro’ Camera Club .. Hand Camera Work, Mr. A H. Hinton. 
.| Croydon Nat. His. and Se. Soc. | Mosses. Dr. Frankiin Parsons. F,G.S 

Titu-trations of Insect Life. Mr. 
Camera Club © { Frederick Enock. 


CAMERA CLUB. 


VeRY instructive and entertaining, to use an old formula, was the 
lecture given to the Camera Club last week by Mr. Alfred Hands, 
who discoursed upon “Lightning, and the Science of Protection There- 
from.” The lecture attracted a large audience, as was quite natural, 
for lightning has a great interest for the photographer, because the 
camera has provided a means of picturing it in a manner which no 
painter can’ ever equal. We can hardly say as much of any other 
natural phenomenon. It is true that a few artists—including, of 
course, Turner, who was such a close student of nature—have pictured’ 
the true form of lightning, but most of the others have been content 
with the stereotyped forked appearance, which bears as much resem- 
blance to the real thing as does the scent-of violets to the odour of 
a motor-car. Photography has taught artists that the conventional 
zig-zag will not do, and although our brethren of the brush are 
generally rather slow to confess any. debt which they may owe to the 
camera, they cannot deny that in the matter of forms of lightning 
it is a most reliable guide. 

Like many other things, if it can be called a thing, lightning is 
classed according to the forms is assumes, and meteorologists speak 
of the sinuous, the ramified, or the meandering type of flash. Mr. 
Hand showed a number of very fine photographs of these typical 
forms of lightning. One was especially good, and was taken from 
a vessel in Sydney Harbour. In this case the columns of fire appeared 
to be of abnormal size, an effect doubtless due to irradiation. The- 
beauty of the picture was much enhanced by the duplication of the 
flashes by water reflection. 

After showing these pictures of lightning in its various moods, Mr. 
Hands touched lightly upon that somewhat obscure topic, the origin: 
of atmospheric electricity, and this proved the prelude to a general 
summary of the theory of thunderstorms. He pointed out that the 
old belief in the falling of some solid substance from the clouds, 
“a thunderbolt,” was a superstition doubtless brought about by the 
damage wrought by lightning, which it was found impossible to 
account for except on the supposition that something solid and heavy 


| had struck the blow. 


Although the storms which we experience in this country are 
neither so frequent nor severe ay those which occur in equatorial 
regions, the damage done by lightning is really -very great. Mr. Hands 
has for the past twenty years collected reports of such accidents as 
have been caused by lightning, and by means of an enormous map 
of the British Isles, which was hung for the occasion of the. lecture 
in the club room, it could be seen at a glance where such occurrences 


farm buildings, and so on. 


was not a unique case. 


The second part of Mr. Hands’ lecture deal 
‘protection from lightning. The common idea that it is only necessary 
to stick up an iron rod with one end projecting above the roof and 
the other buried in the ground is a mischievous one, and a rod so 
placed will often prove to be a danger 
Each building requires to be studied by itse 
be placed in such a position that the lightning will not be tempted 
to choose an alternative path. . 


from. the ground to the parapet. 
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were most common. This was a sketch map, and was dotted all 
over with tiny coloured wafers, each wafer having a meaning. Thus 
the black ones denoted fatal accidents by lightning, a red one with | 
a white dot in the centre meant that at that particular place a church 
had been struck. Other wafers indicated private houses, hay stacks, 
Mr. Hands was able to compute the 
damage from lightning in this country as amounting to between fifty 
and one hundred thousand pounds annually. Every year about twenty 
churches are struck, and the same number of persons killed by | 
lightning. Many of the churches might be saved, and so might the 
lives, if proper precautions had been observed. 


A large number of photographs showing damage by lightning 
formed a most interesting series of pictures. One showed a tree in 
a park, neither trunk nor limbs exhibiting any trace of damage, but 
beneath its branches were lying about twenty sheep, the strangeness 
of their attitudes at once indicating that they were stone dead. The 
tree had been struck, and the same flash had killed the sheep. There 
were other pictures of the clothing, all in strips, of labourers who 
had been struck down in the fields, or whilst seeking protection under 
In one of these cases, although the man was entirely stripped 
by the action of the lightning, he neyer lost consciousness, and 
ultimately quite recovered from his terrible experience. And this 
Provided that a man’s clothing be thoroughly | 
wet with the rain, the electricity runs off the surface to the ground, 
and he is not seriously hurt. 


The importance of providing high or exposed buildings with 
lightning conductors was illustrated by many photographs of churches 
and other edifices which had been terribly knocked about. Most of 
these were not provided with conductors, but others were furnished 
~with rods which proved to be ineffective through the faulty manner 
in which they were fixed, or the-position which they occupied relative 
xto masses of metal in the building itself. 
-good and faulty arrangements as applied to buildings of different 
A copper rod or tape of sufficient capacity would, if it 
vhad a good earth, say a connection with the water-pipes or gas-pipes | 
below ground, effectually protect the building to which it was 
attached. But if it came near a mass of metal, say at the other side 
of a wall, there was always the chance of the electricity making 
for the alternative path, and doing damage on its way. .In such a 
case, the remedy would be to form a small branch metallic connection 
between the two conducting bodies. 
been many cases of ringers being sturck in church belfries, for, strange 
to say, the superstition still exists in certain remote districts that 
the sound of the bells will frighten away the lightning. Thus the 
ringers are gathered beneath the bells at the very time when they 
should keep clear of them. In Yorkshire there is, we are told, among 
the country boys a less poetical belief concerning the vagaries. of 
lightning. They believe that if the word “lightning ” be spoken during 
a thunderstorm the electricity will, in revenge, tear out the seats 
of their trousers. 


Many diagrams showed the 


On the Continent there have 


tt entirely with methods of 


rather than a protection. 
f, and the conductor must 


Among the most attractive of the pictures shown were several of 
the work of “steeplejacks” affixing ligh 
chimneys and to church spires, pictures which have been taken at 
short intervals, so as to show the entire process of raising the ladders 
Considering that so much of this 
dangerous work is in progress, it is a relief to hear that fatal accidents 
from it only number about three annually. It is interesting to hear 
that even this profession has been invaded by the other sex, At 
Bradford there is, or was, a lady steeplejack, who often assisted her 
husband, and when he was ill carried out his work without, hesitation. 

The lecture led to an interesting discussion, in which many members 
joined, and the chairman, Mr. Inwards, called for a very hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Hands for all the trouble he had taken in 
preparing such an excellent discourse. 


ning conductors to high 


a a Ts 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC — 
ASSOCIATION. 
Marca 1lrx.—Mr. R. Beckett in the chair. A large meeting, 
looking forward to Mr. Haddon’s paper on “The Action of 
ona Silver Image, Bleached with Mercury Bichloride, and the Ei 
tion of the Mercury Bichloride from the Film,” and the meet 
enjoyed a paper carefully put together, thoroucnly well thor 
out, and illustrated by experiments. The object of the paper 
to show exactly what part the gelatine itself played in the opi 
tion. of intensification, and Mr. Haddon made all his experi 
upon films supplied by Messrs. Wellington and Ward, being 
and of very even thickness. The first experiment showed tha 
gelatine film, soaked in a plain solution of mercury bichloride 
a solution of mercury bichloride and ammonium chloride gradi 
assumed a dense opalescence, which no amount of washing We 
alter; but, if, after a short preliminary washing, a.bath of a 
per cent. solution’ of either hydrochloric acid or citric acid be gi 
again wash, and repeat the acid bath and washing four or five ti 
it was possible to immerse the film in dilute ammonia, and get 
or no darkening of the film. 

In the discussion following the paper, Mr. Child Bayley asked] 
Haddon how the opalescence of the gelatine film was accounted 
which was not so much in evidence in a negative, and also whel 
the mixture of mercury bichloride with a soluble bromide | 
chloride was best. Mr. Haddon replied that in the first case 
a trace of acid was present in the usual formula, and in the other, 
he had not yet finished his experiments with films containing si 
bromide. 

Mr. Somerville, in trying to deposit platinum on a silver bro 
image, had tried every acid, organic and mineral, but had 
succeeded when the bleaching had been effected in a_solutit 
mercury bichloride acidified with citric acid, if the print after tot 
be immersed in hypo it became weaker, but the remaining i 
was pure platinum. Could Mr. Haddon explain the part that 
citric acid played, and what is the combination of mercury 
platinum? 

Mr. Haddon could not decide definitely, but surmised that calo 
would probably be formed, and being a reducer the platinum wo 
be deposited. 

Mr. Child Bayley had negatives intensified years ago, which 
now much denser, i.e., although no apparent visual change 
taken place, they took longer to print now than formerly, and : 
the reason. Mr. Haddon attributed it to sulphuretted hydro 
in the atmosphere. 

Mr. Brown was anxious to know whether ‘hydrochloric acid 
citrie acid was best. Mr. [addon recommended citric for addi 
to the mercury soluticn, and to soak the plate in after bleach 
and Mr. Child Bayley asked for a definite treatment of nega 
based upon the use of acidified mercury bichloride solution. 
Haddon replied: Bleach, then wash quarter of an hour, soak int 
per cent. solution of acid, wash quarter of an hour, repeat 
three times, then a final wash. 4 

Mr.. Teape had washed a gelatine film (bleached in mera 
bichloride solution) for twenty-four hours, soaked in a water 0 
taining 6minims hydrochloric acid to the ounce of water, then wa 
till no trace of acid remained, repeating the operation till 10 m 
of hydrochloric acid were used, and repeating the washing th 
times until no trace of acid was left. No mercurial deposit up 
copper when. boiling the gelatine in a test tube could be obtaim 
This experiment was repeated at the meeting by Mr. Teape, @ 
clusively proved the extreme difficulty in entirely getting rid of 
mercury when uscd with acid. 


RICHMOND CAMERA CLUB. ; 
Marcu 10rm.—A lecture on Northamptonshire church archit 
ture was delivered by Mr. F. J. East, of the Kingston Photogran 
Society. Mr. East had spent a fortnight making a special § 


of the early English churches in which Northamptonshire aboun 
and had taken a large number of photographs of them, with a 
regard to the architecteure. Many of these were shown by 

lantern, and the points of interest lucidly explained. 
prised a number of views of arches, windows, spifes, and to 
different periods, with dogtooth and zigzag ornamentations ali 
marked. peculiarities of the Saxon, Norman, and arly i 


They 00 
wers 
d atl 
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ss of architecture. Mr. East showed some very fine views of 
riors and of old carved pulpits, fonts and tombs, and concluded 


| some excellent views of Peterborough Cathedral. 


SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 
cH 9rH.—About 170 members and friends of the 


above Club, 


iding a large number of ladies, responded to the invitation of 
Committee, and indulged in a very pleasant conversazione. The 
eedings of the evening included vocal and instrumental con- 
itions of a high order, for which suitable appreciation was shown, 
appearance for the first time of the Southampton Camera Club 
yestra, under the conductorship of Mr. W. H. Trigg, eliciting 


h satisfacticn. A display of colour photography s| 
by the Lumiere N.A. Company, was much admired, 


ides, kindly 
as also were 


slides by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, the whole being projected by the 
’s limelight lantern, under the management cf Mr. G. T. Vivian. 
admirable variety of light refreshment was partaken of during 


evening, and the whole arrangements were carried ou 
factory manner by a special Committee, compose 


in a highly 
of Messrs. 


Copeland, W. R. Kay, F. G. Ryder, T. M. Weaver, and the 
secretary, Mr. 8. G. Kimber, to all of whom the greatest praise 


ie, and also to a number of ladies who gave invaluab 


e assistance. 


whole proceedings are calculated to give valuable stimulus to the 
wy rapidly rising popularity of the Southampton Camera Club. 


YEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND NORTHERN COUNTIES 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


A. B. Garpiner, in the course of his remarks during a lecture 
he “Development of Exposed Photographic Plates,” before the 


bers of the above society, laid great stress on the 


necessity of 


ect exposure whenever this is possible; but also showed that 


| when exposure is not correct, a great deal may 


be done by 


ible variations in the developer to produce negatives of good 
ity. Under-exposure and oyer-exposure were dealt with, and 


y hints for their correction during development and 


formule for 


production of suitable negatives for various printing processes 
2 freely given. The after correction of negatives by means of 
ction and intensification was also touched upon, as were also the 
ssity of careful development, perfect fixation, and thorough 
hing. Mr. Gardiner developed several plates exposed under 
‘ing conditions, and obtained good negatives in each case. The 


loper recommended for portraiture is pyro-ammonia, 
, is recommended for negatives in which greater 
ired. 


while pyro- 
contrast is 


VES PARK AND DISTRICT PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


cH 7rH.—Mr. F. P. Bayne read a paper on birds’ 


nests, etc., 


trated by about 100 lantern slides. In the course of his remarks 


came quite evident that the photographing of birds 


, nests, etc., 


ired an extraordinary amount of determination and patience, 
ral instances being mentioned of the expediture of hours of labour 
out result. On one occasion Mr. Bayne spent four and a-half hours 
i tree, standing for the whole of the time on one leg (at a time), 
ter to photograph a nest, great difficulty being found to make 


exposure owing to the high wind. The slide shown 


of this nest 


Bayne was justly proud of. On another occasion Mr. Bayne 
vered a doormouse in a nest, and in his eagerness to obtain a 
td of this made two exposures, only to discover when developing 
a that they had been made on one plate. Great difficulty was 
often found in fixing the camera in position, long exposures being 
h necessary owing to the dark and secluded position of some 
s. He, where possible, uses a mirror to reflect light on to the 
s. Mr. Bayne showed two slides from photographs of Brusher 


s, the Hermit of Epping, and told some characteristic 


stories about 


man, who had evidently a very suspicious nature. The members, 


ddition to hearing Mr. Bayne, held a competition of 


photographs 


ateriors, the following members being judged the winners :—Ist 


2nd, Mr. Bellingham, to photographs of St. Albans 
Craston, a photograph in Enfield Old Church. 
ee Se eS 


Abbey; 3rd, 


HE Koh-i-Noor Pencils.—A delightful illustrated brochure 


ing with the merits ofthese pencils is to hand from 


the makers, 


md C. Hardtmuth. A copy will be gladly forwarded on applica- 
to Fredk. E. Potter, 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Dews and Dotes. 


ae 


‘fue third edition of Julius Verfasser’s standard work on “The 
Half Tone Process,” recently published by Messrs. Iliffe and Sons, 
Limited, differs from the two preceding editions in that it has 
been almost entirely re-written and supplied with new blocks. As 
a practical guide to the better-known branches of photo-engraving 
we see no reason to depart from the favourable opinion of the book 
we have so often passed in these pages. 

Derarx by Cyanide of Potassium.—Charles Edward Guest, aged 45, 
a clerk in Lloyds’ Bank, lately residing at Ascot Lodge, Wood Lane, 
Shepherd’s Bush, poisoned himself at Wormwood Scrubbs on Thurs- 
day by means of a preparation of cyanide of potassium used for 
photographic purposes. He had been in ill-health for some time, 
having ‘suffered from mental trouble, and a coroner’s jury at 
Hammersmith on Saturday returned a verdict of suicide while tem- 
yorarily insane. 

Royat Photographic Society.-At the Technical Meeting on 
Tuesday, March 22nd, at 66, Russell Square, at 8 p.m., the following 
papers will be read:—“ A New Link between Calculating and Effect- 
ing Camera Exposures,” by Mr. Alfred Watkins; “A New Print 
Meter,” by Mr. Alfred Watkins. Mr. Arthur ©. Banfield will 
describe his method of photographing splashes, and show slides and 
parts of the apparatus. Mr. F. A. Crallan will show a new tripod 
stand, 

THE Photographic Society of Ireland announce an exhibition of 


| photographs to be held in the Leinster Lecture Hall, 35, Molesworth 


Street, Dublin, from Monday, 16th, to Saturday, 28th May, 1904. 
The judges will be Professor J. Joly, D.Sc., F.R.S.; Alfred Werner, 
F.R.P.S.; Reginald Craigie, and additional for lantern slides, H. 
Goodwillie and E. Webb-Smith. There are eight classes, and gold, 
silver, and bronze medals are offered for competition. A new “ open” 
class is also announced, viz., for amateurs resident in Ireland, mem- 
bers of the society also being eligible for this award. The particulars 
and entry forms will be forwarded on application to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. E. Webb-Smith, c/o Royal Dublin Society, Kildare Street, 
Dublin. 

PrymovurH Photographic Society, which will open its exhibition for 
six days on May llth, has again secured as judges Dr. P. H. 
Emerson, Mr, Baragwanath King (a West Country artist who has 
held successful exhibitions in London), and Mr. F. Shelley (the 
director of Plyn:outh Corporation Art School). The classes will cover 
the whole field of pictorial photography, and a silver cup is offered 
in the open competitions, besides medals and certificates. The exhibi- 
tion will be held in the Atheneum, which has ample wall space and 
a shaded top-light. ‘The Camera Club of the adjoining borough, Devon- 
port, follows with its exhibition, and all who desire it may have 
their pictures sent on from Plymouth to Devonport. Mr. Wilfred 
Grist, 105, Old Town Street, Plymouth, and Mr. A. W. Hicks, 
8, Chester Place, are the hon. secs. 

Mezssrs. TENNANT AND Warp, publishers, of 287, Fourth Avenue, 
New York, write: “We believe you to be acquainted with the very 
practical value of the researches made a few years ago by Hurter 
and Driffield, concerning the factors controlling exposure and develop- 
ment in photography. Papers contributed by Messrs. Hurter and 
Driffield to various learned ‘societies were practically buried in the 
journals of these societies soom after their appearance. For some 


years there has been a steady demand for their re-publication. To 


meet this demand we persuaded Mr. Vero C. Driffield to embody the 
subject matter of these papers in a monograph which has been 
published as No. 56 of the “ Photo-Miniature” Series. In view of the 
value of these researches, we take the liberty of calling your attention 
‘o their publication in monograph form as the Photo-Miniature, 
No. 56, entitled “The Hurter and Driffield System,” which can be 
obtained from Dawbarn and Ward, Limited, at 6d. per copy. 

Roya Institution—The following are the lecture arrangements at 
he Royal Institution, after Haster:—Professor L. C. Miall, three 
ectures on the “Transformations of Animals”; Mr. L. Fletcher, 
hree lectures on “ Meteorites”; Mr. H. F. Newall, two lectures on the 
‘Solar Corona”; Professor Dewar, three lectures on “ Dissociation” ; 
Dr, A. W. Ward, three lectures on “German Princes and Parties 
1558-1618)”; Mr. H. G. Wells, two lectures on “Literature and the 


. 


‘ 
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State”; Mr. Cyril Davenport, three lectures on (1) “Mezzotints,” (2) 
“Cameos,” (3) “ Jewellery” ; Mr. Donald Francis Tovey, three lectures 
on the “Sonata” (with musical illustrations); and Sir W. Martin 
Conway, two lectures on “Spitzbergen in the Seventeenth Century.” 
The Friday evening meetings will be resumed on April 15th, when 
Monsignor the Count vay de Vaya and Luskod will deliver a discourse 
on “Korea and the Koreans.” Succeeding discourses will probably be 
given by Lieutenant-Colonel David Bruce, the Dean of Westminster, 
Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, Mr. M. H. Spielmann, Professor E. 
Rutherford, H.S.H. the Prince of Monaco, Professor S. Arrhenius, 
and other gentlemen. 


Patent Dews. 


——— oe 


The following applications for patents were made between February 
29th and March 5th, 1904 :— 

Film and Plate Holder.—No, 4,908. “Improved photographic film 
and plate holder and adapter therefor.” The Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Company, Ltda, and Charles Richard Whinfield. 

Colour Photography.—No, 4,941. “Improvements in or relating to 
colour photography.” Adolf Hesekiel. 

Daylight-loading Slides.—No. 4,947. “Daylight-loading plate and 
film slides.” Charles H. Shuman. 

Colour Photography.—No. 4,994. “Improved manufacture of coloured 
photographic images or prints and of sensitive surfaces therefor.” 
Farbwerke vyormals Meister, Lucius, and Bruning, Germany. 
Oliver Imray. 


Printing Frame.—No. 5,143. “Improved photographic printing 
frame.” John Batty. 

Timing Device.—No. 5,188. “Timing devices applicable to photo- 
graphic development and other appropriate processes.” 


Frederick William Emuss and John William Jones. 

Magazine Change Backs.—No. 5,190. “Improvements in and con- 
nected with magazine change backs for photographic cameras.” 
Newton Livingstone Scott. 

Cameras.—No. 5,204. “Improvements in photographic cameras.” 
Jean Frachebourg. 

Flash Lamp.—No. 5,254. “A flash lamp for studio and home por- 
traiture.” Tress Azulay. 

Studio Lamp.—No. 5,255. “A studio lamp for studio and home 
portraiture.” Tress Azulay. 

Hand Cameras.—No. 5,327. ‘Improvements in and relating to photo- 
graphic hand cameras.” Samuel Dunseith McKellen. 


Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

ies We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspundents, 
eso, 


PINACHROME, ETC. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With reference to the articles which appear on pages 
202, 207, 208 of your current issue re pinachrome, orthochrome, and 
various other coal tar colours for photographic purposes, manufactured 
by Messrs. Meister, Lucius and Bruning, it may not be generally 
known that we are the sole agents for that firm in this country, and 
we shall be pleased to supply full particulars to intending users, and 
to send price lists on application.—Yours truly, Furrst Bros. 

17, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., 

March 11th, 1904. 


STRIPPING OLUV NEGATIVES, 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have received the “ Almanack” for 1904, for which 
many thanks. I notice amongst the articles two methods of cleaning 
the film from old. negatives, both of which are a matter of days. I 
have been in the habit of using a’ method which I consider much 
simpler. Take any old negative and immerse it in water for about 


a 
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: 
half a minute or a minute, take it out cf the water and wi 
with towel, you can then roll the film away from the glass 
easily, starting from a corner of the negative. If the negatiy 
been alumned it is all the easier. I send you this method as ib 
not seem to be generally known.—Yours faithfully, 
Prrcy M, 


Victoria Falls, Livingstone, N.W. Rhodesia, 
February 10th, 1904. 


INTERNAL REFLECTIONS IN THE CAMERA, 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. A. Lockett raises some interesting questio 
lis letter, but he has rather missed the point of mine. I qj 
intend to suggest that orange paper would be a perfect remed 
reflections in all cases, but only that it would most probably 
better than’ so-called “dead black,” which, in many cases, has } 
he appearance of a bad polish. If the paper is better than the 
with a slow emulsicn I don’t quite see why it should not als 
better with a fast one, leaving the matter of orthochromatic pl 
out of the quesiion. 
A fast ordinary plate may be slightly sensitive to orange 
ut the conditions in the camera are very different to those | 
existed in the case I mentioned. In that, the reflections were cat 
Yy magnesium burning for a minute or more in close proximity 
the reflecting surface, and they were sharply focussed on the sensi 
surface. In the camera the reflections are scattered and much 
powerful, while expesure is very short if a rapid plate is in} 
These conditions may more or less counteract the extra sensitive 
of the plate, which is certainly not “rapid” as regards orange 
Even with orthochromatic plates little action is produced by om 
ight unless the exposure is longer than the usual duration of a 
shot. With time exposure on an orthochrematic plate no db 
good dead black would be better than orange paper, which 
be altogether ineffectual if a filter screen was used. 
should think orange paper to be undesirable in a stan 
a light interior is anything but advantageous for visual focus 
In suggesting the trial of orange paper in the camera the h 
camera alone was in my mind. 

I am uncertain from Mr. Lockett’s letter whether he speaks fi 
experience in approving the use of orange paper with slow ordi 
plates; but if he does some particulars cf his experience would 
interesting. As regards its actual use in cameras I am only suggest 
possibilities. 

With regard to the hood screen, a circular hood is better than il 
at all, and is more easily fitted than a rectangular one, but 
latter, if properly adjusted, must surely give more efficient prote 
to a rectangular plate-—Yours, etc., C. Werzorne Pirar, 

March 11th, 1904. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Your correspondent Mr. Welborne Piper in his lé 
of the dth inst. rightly says that your pages are not a place tg 
lessons in elementary arithmetic, but he proceeds to argue agi 
the metric system, and in favour of a duodecimal system of wel 
and measures in a manner which is only suited to a school. 
argument is inapplicable to our system of weights and meas 
because, even if a duodecimal system were demonstrably prefer 
it in fact nowhere exists, certainly not in the British islands. 
What is certain is that those who are most familiar with compu.th 
in all the forms in which it is applied are unanimously in favourd 
decimal system of multiplication and division of the units. I 
not-denied that for certain purposes and for certain sorts 0: prob 
vulgar fractions, especially the simpler ones are more convenient | 
then no reasonable advocate of the metric system ever proposed) 
prohibit the use of such fractions when preferred. It is easy 
see that by selecting problems we may make it appear that ole 
other of the various modes o dealing with them is comparatiy 
easy, and it is not at all easy to put into a small space a selecti 
of such problems as would give an absolutely fair comparison, 
is still less easy to avoid partiality in selecting a few. ‘The safest 
then surely is to appeal to the judgment of experts of wide expers® 
and their evidence is practically unanimous. sie 
There is an old story of a learned gentleman who wanted a weit 
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e made in France, which among ct 
es high, and he found that he co 
enter by using many decimals; he 
yered the conditions, and a frien 
; the necessary dimensions with h 
culty in completing the job. 
t find in the metric system, when di 


her qualizies should be thirty 
uld only express this to the 
had, however, a table which 
brought the carpenter who 


is metric rule and found no. 
That is 


a specimen of the difficulties 
fficulties are expected they are 


ain to be found, and when they are boldly faced with a desire 


wercome them they vanish. 
f course it is not supposed that a ce 


rtain amount of inconvenience 


‘not be found at first in adopting the new system, and this will 


cially occur with the less educa 
hmetical operations have run in a 
xr countries shows that it does ne 


ed classes and those whose 
groove, but all experience in 
take long to overcome this, 


‘that once overcome no one wishes 
1 the last paragraph but cne 0 


o revert to the old confusion. 


his letter I fear that Mr. Piper 


presumed on the ignorance of your readers; the problem involves 


or 
een 


possession of accurate weights, 
1 determined, and which have 
red, and cf such balances as are 


that matter so too is the weigh 
urate determinations of all these thi 
2, and in fact no man in his senses 
this manner. The practical so 
} a cube centimeter of water is not 


rarely available. 
jhe weights are variable with the density o: 


ution is qui 


of weights whose errors have 
extraordinarily carefully pre- 
Then the errors 
the atmosphere, and 


of the chemical and of the water. 


ngs would take a considerable 
weuld approach the problem 
e easy, and the fact 
always a kilogram in weight 


_the liter exactly 1,000 cube centimeters would not affect the 


tion. The metric system is 
paper, and it is used by a 
fe quantities. It seems safe 


in prac 
1 who 
to say 


tice found to be as perfect as 
have accurate work to do in 
that in some form an Act to 


te the metric system compulsory will before long pass the legis- 


re, and it would surely be better for 
je to make things easy fcr the unskil 
talents in fostering prejudice. 

have spoken of the metric sysie 


the skilled to use their know- 
led, rather than to spend time 


m and decimal weights and 


‘sures as practically the same for no other decimal system has 


n proposed which has the faintest chance of reception. 


Moreover, 


withstanding the want cf perfect agreement between the. unics 
theoretically defined, and the accepted representatives of them 
re is (and is likely to be) no other in which the advantages resulting 
n the inter-dependence of the various units is so great.—I am, 


tlemen, yours faithfully, 
Tarch 14th, 1901. 


THE DECIMAL 


J. F. Tennant. 


AND METRIC SYSTEMS. 


To the Editors. 


rentlemen,—It is very evident from 
t he is not conversant with meiric 


Mr. Welborne Piper’s letter 
measurement: and calculation, 


ugh he sets himself up as a judge of a system he persistently insists 
mixing with other systems of calculation, and finds out to his 


satisfaction that he cannot do so to 
1 that there is nothing new in the 
ich Mr. Piper has the coolness as 


tric system, or at all events the Decimal sy: 


advantage. I know perfectly 
so-called Duodecimal system, 
bringing forward against the 
stem.’ I have challenged 


. Piper to show that the so-called Ducdecimal system is able to 


@ the place of the Decimal system as 


damental principle out of which a harmonious system o 
The answer is not forthcoming, but 


1 measures may be evolved. 
tead of it haggling over side-issues, 
it for me. 
tem is a device for working certai 
ount of facility. 


ma Decimal to a Duodecimal one. 

[agree that decimals may be an abo 
x the two systems and prefers “ thirds, 
‘Thave deliberately stated, a half-he 


stem is no good, and must be aggravating to one so prejudiced as 


ur correspondent. To one versed in t 


al application, the Metric system, the thirds, sixths, and sevenths are 
he abomination.” That is where we differ. 


But I will give the answer myself :—The 


It is not a system capable of forming 
etter system than the Metric unless the present notation be changed 


and as a 
weights 


a system of notation 


setting as examples chosen as 
Duodecima 
n calculations with a certain 
he basis 0. 


mination to one who wants to 
sixths, eighths, and sevenths.” 
arted adoption of the Decima 


he Decimal system and its prac- 


Weare told, further, tha 


Jecimals cannot be used alone,” for when we do so, “ we cannot reach 
ligh state of efficiency,” and any monetary and metrical system which 


knowledges decimals only “is essen 


tially defective.” Almo-t all 


monetary systems of civilised nations, our own excepted, are based on 
decimal subdivision. Has any one ever heard from experience that 
their systems were “essentially defective?” It is clear to Mr. Piper 
that I must be all wrong; for example, the litre of water does not weigh 
1,000 grams, but 997.8066! Why the four decimals when they could 
have been expressed in vulgar fractions in fewer figures, more clearly 
and with greater precision. I should like to see them so expressed. 
Now, the conditions under which a litre weighs 1,000 grams are known 
of water to every one conversant with the Metric system. They are 
water at its greatest density—viz., 4.C. (appr. 59 F.) under normal 
barometrical pressure. The 997.8066 are thrown down without stating 
under what conditions they are supposed to be correct. The same 
argument would, however, hold good for the ounces of water or any 
other Imperial measure the weights of which would vary with its volume 
exactly in the samé way. As a taskmaster Mr. Piper is highly amusing. 
I haye done many similar calculations to the one he sets me to do, both 
in the un-Decimal and the Decimal measurements, and have invariakly 
found the latter the simpler and more precise of the two. 

I am finally made to say that I consider our present crown to be 
worth 96 half-pennies. I can hardly conceive a schoolkoy to misread 
my meaning in this manner when suggesting a decimal division of our 
monetary values. It is hardly worth pen’and ink to argue that I did 
not do so, nor do I see any good in continuing this discussion unless a 
fair attempt is made to argue the question of the best system of 
weights and measures with real facts instead of mere as:ertions.—I am, 
yours truly, J. R, Gorz. 

215, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 

March 14th, 1904. : 


—+ 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprtors, THE Brivish 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 

*% Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


“ 


%,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co, 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

%,* Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GreENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s, Yd. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


——____— 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. W. Tattersall, £5, Avenue Parade, Accrington. 
Hilt Park, Accrington. 

T, Beeson, 24. koyds Street, C,-on-M., Manchester. Pholoyraph of House, Croweroft 
Park, Manchester. 


Photograph, Snow Scene, Oak 


Pyro.—Sorry we can add no further information at present. We 
will bear your question in mind when details are available. 

“ Sanary.”—Such work may be characterised as of the fourth 
professional order. It should entitle you to a salary of 
a week, and would be absolutely useless in South Afr‘ca. 

J. Dotman.—Such an emulsion would not be sufficiently sensitive 
for your purpose. Better consult Abney’s “ Photography with 
Emuisions.” 

Festina Lenre.—Messrs. Marion and Co., 0: 
publish a book on the subject, to which we refer you. 
cannot at present afford space for the details you require. 

J. Roperts.—Review of the book you mention has not yet appeared 
m our columns, but will be dealt with in due course. You do 
not give your address in your communication. 

“ AN Oxp Susscriper.”—To make sure that the pictures are out of 
coprright, we should recommend you to make a ‘search at 
Stationers’ Hall. Consult the Copyright Act, printed in each 
edition of the ALMANAC. 

E. Cross.—Messrs. Marion and Co. would probably be able to supply 
you with the plush frames bearing photograph‘c views. As 


rate 
<0s. 


Scho Square, London, 
We 


ApprEss Wantep.—G. V. Smmmons writes: “ Kindly 


Lrnses.—“ Sanprorp 


CoryricHut 


Biles 
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‘ . A rthiest exhibit when enlarged? Should space permit, [ 

to the negatives, no doubt, if you advertised them in the worth : : Tyg 

JOURNAL, eens an idea of the subjects, you would find pur- also like to know (1) soe the so in No. 1 add to 

chasers. There is a very great demand for good negatives general effect or otherwise; (2) is the belt of trees may 


just now. 
KE. R. Brooxs.—We do not see what you can do in the matter. The 
neg : 
stood in the trade that printers are not responsible for the 
breakage of negatives. 


to 


The prints have been returned as desired. 
Strver on Nucative,— TRrovsiep” asks: “Would you be kind 
enough to let me know how to remoye nitrate of silver from 
negative?” In reply: We presume you mean silver stains 
from damp paper? If so, they may often be removed by rub- 
bing them over with an alcoholic solution of io 


disappear. Then refix in a new solution of hyposulphite of 
soda. The iodine solution should be about the colour of dark 
sherry, 


wh 
mo 


referred to in “B, J.” for March 11th?” In reply: We refer 
our 
publishes every year a list of the principal 
graphic periodical literature, and the addressed of the pub- 
lishing offices. 


Copyricur.—E.H. writes: “About ten years ago I photographed a 


wel 


He 


athletic journal 


Can 


copyright in any way. 


and. 


Certainly not. 


you 


of t 
cam 


scape lens (single), 7 x 5, stops F. 8 to F. 64, price 25s. ; (2) 
a Suter landscape lens, No. 3, fitted with wheel diaphragm, 
price 62s.? I do not know the focus of either, but should 


like 


required for large heads, as well as for landscapes, we should 
recommend the one that has the largest focus, and the largest, 
working aperture. 

Bromipe Prinitinc.—H. J. Burss anp Co. ask: “How to best fib up 
a small room fer bromide printing; 


best 


where we can find the necessary details.” In reply: We do 
not know where you will find any published details, as we 
think none are required beyond what would suggest themselves 
to those who are going to work in the room. 
a sink suitable for the size work you propose to do, and also 
dishes, a dark-room lamp, and a light for the exposures, either 


elec 
emp 


thea 
some 
the 
prefe 
grap 


for whole, 2s. each for cabinet, and 1s. 
figures. What I want to know is—(1) Is he entitled to charge 
for the proofs when copies have been taken? 


gative has been accidentally broken, and it is usually under- 


To recover damages you would have 


prove wilful damage. We do not reply to queries by post. 


ine until they 


let me know 
ere I can get the “ Photographisches Wochenblatt,” for this 
nth, which gives particulars of new incandescent lamp 


correspondent to the BrrrisH Journan ALMANAC, which 
‘oreign photo- 


I-known athlete, for which: he paid me at the usual rates. 
is now, I believe, in Canada, and I find that a certain 
has reproduced (in England) two of the photos. 
Tclaim damages? The photos were not registered or made 
Should not they have written to me 
producing them?” In reply: Claim damages? 
You were paid for your work. What more do 
want or expect? ~ 


paid for re 


Orcas” writes: “Will you please say which 
he two following lenses you would choose for a half-plate 
era for landscape work and large heads—(1) A rapid land- 


to know, probably are equal.” In reply: As the lens is 


is electric or gas light 
? Water to be laid on; no daylight available: or advise 


You will require 


ric, incandescent, or gas will answer. If the latter be 
oyed, we should recommend the incandescent. 

-—Borprrer writes: “Some time ago we had private 
ricals, and employed a country photographer to take 
groups and single figures. The proofs were sent round to 
different actors so that they might order those they 
rred. Three or four dozen were ordered. The photo- 
ner sent in a bill for the proofs at the rate of 3s, each 
6d. each for single 


(2) If he is, am 


I en 
contr: 


to make such charges, and the negatives are his property. 


H. w 


the intention of obtaining exhibition pictures. I want you to 
ise same as such, and through the medium of your valu- 
journal let me know which you consider will make the 


critic 


able 


itled to the negatives?” In reply: Unless there was a 
act on your part to pay the photographer, he is entitled 


rrites: “Enclosed please find six rough prints taken with 


Sruprio Qurery.—E. M. Boss asks: “ Will you kindly advise me 


Lack 


PHorocRapHy as A Prorusston.—J. W. Burreiy says: “Havinga 


x % 
* 


to the approval of the Publishe 


absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the teat portion of the paper. 


Che British Journal of Dhotography 


Est. 


One Year ... 
Half Year ... 
Quarter Year... 


in No. 2 too pronounced for the making of 
what size and colour would you suggest for 
the chosen picture?” In reply: (1) Four, five, 


good photographs, and might be used. The moon does” 
improve. No. 2. Yes; much too pronounced. (3) About 


the following questions? I have a small studio 12 x7w 
Iam going to remove. I intend enlarging i soi 
and adding a piece 13 ft. on to it, making it 25 ft, long. 
also intend having the light on the single slant system, 4 
I want to ask you if it would be effective in a studio that si 
or would you advise side and top light? There would 
about 9 x 8 ft. of light in the single slant, and a north-@ 
light.” Reply: The studio, as shown in the sketch, sot 
be a very good one, but if the single slant be adopted : 
should advise that the glass be brought a little lower, say 
foot nearer the floor. It is quite a matter of opinion ag 
whether the single slant or a top and side light is best Ba 
are good. 


or Emrnorment.—“Srexer” writes: “I am desirous of g 
taining a situation as copyist, but find it difficult to get t 
class of work I want. I have made a study of isochro nal 
work, copying painting, etc., both with dry plates and call 
dion emulsion, and should like a situation to do same 
London. I have tried advertising in the Journaz, but wil 
out effect. What other course would you recommend?. Wh 
salary do you think one might reasonably ask, having twél 
years’ experience and a wide knowledge of carbon, platinu 
(S. and B.) and the silver printing processes?” In reply: Wi 
can only suggest your advertising for the employment ¥ 
desire. We are afraid there are a large number of assista 
out of employment at the present time. As regards # 
salary, we can say nothing, as so much depends upon indiyidt 
ability. 


idea of taking up photography as a profession, I have appli 
to a local artist, and he requires a premium of £20 fora twel 
months’ tuition, covering everything. Is £20 above the us 
figure asked? He also says I will be able to easily earn ft0 
£2 to £3 per week as operator-retoucher at the end of th 
twelve months. Will there be any difficult in doing so 
thoroughly proficient, and any chance of that figure eit 
increased? Would you advise me to “go in’ for it professiol 
ally, as I have heard of its being ‘cut up’ very much in th 
provinces?” In reply: We should advise you to hesitat 
before entering photography for a livelihood, seeing that th 
photographic labour market is already so over-stocked wit 
assistants. We think you would be unusually fortunate if yo 
succeed. in obtaining an engagement at a salary of from twot 
three pounds a week, with only twelve months’ experience 1 
a small country place. We think you might probably spel 
your £20 to better advantage in some other way. q 


NOTICE To ADVERTISERS.—Blochs and copy are received subjé 


s, and advertisements are insert 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


adium 
yerywhere. 


The interest in this mysterious body is 
kept up by all kinds of unexpected 


eans; we recollect no fact of pure science that has 
ized hold of the public mind and held it so long as nas 


dium. We have 


described the disappointed expec- 


tions of the inhabitants of Bath in the finding that, 
ough radium was discovered in the waters of that 
mous resort, it was not there in payable quantities. Now 
3 learn from the Geneva Archives of Sciences that air 
id soil are radio-active. Experiments were made to find 
the effect was inherent in the air. It was proved not to be 
@ case; the soil conveyed the activity. Some specially 
ch soil was tested, and found to contain a trace of 
dium, and it was concluded that the radio-activity of the 
Mosphere in its vicinity was derived from it, as the 
tivity decayed at the same rate as that induced by 


lown radium salts. 


Then again at the Cambridge Philo- 


phical Society, Professor Thomson described the results 
an examination of a large number of samples of water 
om different parts of the Kingdom. In nearly every case 
e radio-active gas which is present in Cambridge tap 
ater, and is probably identical with the emanation from 
dium, was present. In order to find its source, a number 
clays, gravels, and sands were examined—still radium ! 
as also in garden soil from the laboratory garden, in 
e Cambridge gault, in gravel from a pit at Chesterton, 
still greater quantities from the sand on the sea-shore 
| Whitby, in the blue lias at Whitby, in powdered glass, 


. F 
one specimen of flour! 


This is very wonderful. 


What 


ves rise to some little anxiety is the probability that the 


presence of radium may be offered as an excuse for bad 
plates and bad workmanship. Who shall say? 


* * * 
Blondlot’s This most recent addition to what we 
n-Rays. may term radiation records continues to 


be matter of controversy, if not even of actual doubt. In 
Nature, a week ago, Mr. W. A. Douglas Rudge writes: 
“Tn trying to repeat Blondlot’s experiments I have met 
with the usual lack of success,” but in the preceding week 
the same journal had a letter from so well-known a worker 
in Roéntgen-ray work as Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton, who 
states that “It is by no means difficult to repeat some of 
the effects M. Blondlot describes; but, so far as my obser- 
vations go, these effects when obtained are in every case due 
to heat.” Mr. Swinton refers, further, to some experiments, 
whose results were communicated to the French Academy, 
to the effect that the luminosity of calcium sulphide screens 
is increased when they are placed in a weak magnetic field 
He says that: “Having spent considerable time in endea- 
vouring to confirm this observation without the slightest 
success, it would interest me to know whether anyone else 
had tried it, and with what success.” After all that the 
various effects described are really objective and not sub- 
jective scarcely seems to admit of doubt when we read the 
long array of names of writers of papers sent to the 
Academy of Sciences quite recently. Thus, in one séance, 
we have M. Blondlot himself detailing further experiments, 
M. Bichot giving the transparency to n-rays of various 
metals, and also showing that liquids under pressure emit 
the rays, M. Crénien describing the magnetic rotation and 
their plane of polarisation ; M. Bayard on the same subject ; 
MM. Dubois and Charpentier treating of the action of the 
rays on the senses; and so on. So far the work done seems 
mainly with the luminous screen: if a screen can be made 
luminous it should be able to reproduce itself on a photo- 
graphic plate, and there can be little doubt, if such per- 
manent records could be produced and shown, they would 
have a tendency to put down the scoffers. 


* * * 


Irradiation At a recent meeting of the Royal Micro- 
Effects. scopical Society a discussion took place 
upon the cause of certain effects that produce an imperfect 
mental image of microscopic objects under the conditions 
described, and an explanation was given, which form the 
brief précis of the report before us appears to be at the 
least superfluous. Most photographers who have done any 
photomicrographic work have tried their hand at a blow- 
fly’s tongue, and are familiar with the minute spinous 
hairs that are shown with a good photograph from a good 
specimen. When one of these hairs is seen by the eye 
through the microscope, first on a dark and then on a 
light ground, a considerable difference in size was dis- 
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cernible, and the difference was explained as being due to 
“anti” points, and a table was given showing the amount 
to be added to the micrometric measurement of the bright 
ground image. Mr. Gordon, who originated the anti-point 
theory, had made accurate drawings of both bright and 
dark ground images, and found a ratio of 45 to (65 
between them. The photographic point of this discussion 
lies in an acquaintance with the effect of pinholes in a 
negative. In the days of wet-plate work pinholes were a 
very common defect, but are nowadays less frequently met 
with; but every expert worker used to be familiar with 
a remarkable quality of these defects. A conspicuous hole 
in the negative did not show in the print, and the puzzle 
to be solved was, why did they not show? The explana- 
tion then given was not “anti-points,” but irradiation. It 
was known that when a bright object was cut into by a 
dark object the light portion appeared larger than its 
true size warranted, while the dark portion was smaller. 
The effect was markedly discussed years ago at the time 
of the transit of Venus across the sun. When the planet 
was almost but not quite apparently touching the sun, a 
“drop” or “ligament” shot out and joined the two. 
This was explained as being due to irradiation just 
described, which was physiologically accounted for as being 
due to the rods and cones of the retina immediately con- 
tiguous to those receiving the image in eye being excited 
sympathetically, and so causing the brain to receive a 
larger image than the true retinal image. Returning now 
to the pinhole negative, the matter works out in this way. 
When the plate is looked through at a bright light the 
pinhole, when on a dark ground, appears through irradia- 
tion larger than it really is, and, further, when it is 
printed upon paper, its reduced true size is represented, 
which again is subject to irradiation, the surrounding 
white appearing to encroach upon the minute speck of 
black, and so reducing it again to the eye. The moral 
to be derived from this is that when small transparent 
spots appear in a negative they should not be spotted out 
until a trial print shows that they really need it. It is to 
the inexperienced really surprising what a number of 
good-sized pinholes may be visible in the negative and yet 
disregarded. It is a difficult matter to dexterously spot 
out a minute hole, and it must be remembered that a white 
spot on a darker ground, such as would be produced by 
over-spotting a pinhole, will, by virtue of this same irradia- 
tion, appear to the eye larger than it really is. : 


* * * 
earls Some persons are inclined tc regard 
ainting. photography as a kind of devouring 


monster which makes it its business to intrude into every 
branch of art and take the bread out of the mouths o 
talented and deserving men. And they quote the case o 
the wood engravers who, before the advent of the process- 
block, ruled the roost so far as illustrated journalism was 
concerned. Or possibly they instance the case of the steel 
engraver, who has been altogether abandoned now that such 
beautiful results are obtainable from photogravure. A 
one time a cry went up that the daguerreotype 
had killed miniature painting, and for a number of years 
it seemed that that was the case. Owing, however, to the 
labours of a few enthusiasts this beautiful method of por- 
traiture has not been allowed altogether to sink into oblivion, 
and although we, editorially, have the interests of photo- 
graphy at heart, we are unfeignedly glad to see that it has 
not, as was a4 one time expected, driven the art of painting 
on ivory out of the field. For there is a charm about these 
pictures which is seldom seen in the photograph, and it 
would be quite a disaster if the art of producing them was 
lost. It is difficult for the imagination to recall the time 


when the photograph was not and the miniature reigned 
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supreme ; when every gallant would carry on his snuft-box 
on the top of his malacca cane, or attached to some othe 
indispensable part of his gay equipage a tiny portrait of th 
loved one of his heart; and when ladies would follow a 
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with corresponding portraits of their beaux on rouge box 9 
brooch. Some of the older photographers among us cay 
remember how, in the early days of sun pictures, thi 
custom of using portraits as personal adornments yy, 
common. It was, of course, reflected from the earlier da 
of miniature painting. As we have already indicated, th 
miniature received what many believed to be its death-blo 
at the hands of Daguerre, but there were a few men wh 
seemed determined that the art which began about the tim 
of Holbein, and was brought to such vigorous perfectio 
by Cosway and others, should not be allowed to die witho 

a struggle. A handful of miniatures were generally to h 
found on inquiry each year at the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, but it was not until 1896 that the revival of th 
art began to be talked about. At this time Mr. Alfre 
Praga founded the Society of Miniaturists, and gathere 
round him a band of young artists who were determine 
that the cabinet photograph should not have it quite it 
own way, and that the little picture on ivory should hay 
once more a chance of recognition. And their efforts ha 
been crowned with success. We may be quite certain th: 
many of these little pictures are copied from photographs, 
as must certainly be the case in painting the miniature 
one who has joined the majority. So that we may sa 
that in this revival of an almost forgotten art the photo 
grapher is not altogether out of it. The miniature ha 
much to recommend it, apart from its beauty. It is as ne 
manent as any form of painting that we know of; indeed, 
it might be said that, considering the nature of the material 
upon which the colour is laid, it must be more permanen| 
than either an ordinary oil or water-colour work. It is 
not costly, and the pictures, being of small size, take up 
little room. It is the fashion now for people to live in 
snug apartments and in flats, and the wall space available 
is at a premium. Miniatures, alternated with the more 
sober-garbed photograph, are regarded as the best kind of 
mural decoration for such homes. 


Electric 


r _ Electricity has now been in common use 
Illumination: 


as a light-giver for so many years thati 

may be profitable to inquire whether we are getting the best 
possible results from the means at our disposal. The 
little glow lamps used for interior illumination and for 
exterior display leave little to be desired, for they give am 
effective light and can be used in situations in which the 
open flames of lamps or gas jets would be quite inadmis- 
sible. They can also be employed to follow the lines of 
ornamental ceilings and other architectural adornments as 
no other form of illuminant can be. They are not cheap: 
oO maintain, but the extra price paid for their employment 
is counterbalanced by their safety, their cleanliness, and 
heir decided convenience. Are lamps are mostly im 
request for street lighting or for the illumination of large 
halls, and when we come to consider the general way 1m 
which they are installed we have some reason to think that 
we do not benefit as much as we might by the initial light 
given out by the white-hot carbons. The common custom 
is to enclose each are light in a glass globe, which is hung 
trom a standard some thirty feet above the roadway. i 
o the nature of this globe, or lantern, that we wish to 
direct attention, for there is no doubt at all that, in the 
majority of cases, a good 50 per cent. of the light is lost 
efore it finds its way to terra firma. The other night, m 
a suburban street, we happened to come across one of these 
lamps, the globe of which had been broken. There was 4 
jagged piece of glass, a few inches in area, broken out from 
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lower part. From this orifice a splash of most brilliant 
it struck the pavement, and the contrast between this 
ra lighted-up patch and the diffused light around was as 
at, or seemed to be as great, as the difference between 
light and moonlight. Hence we think that we are 
ified in putting the loss of light in these particular 
und-glass globes at quite 50 per cent. In other cases, 
re lanterns with “chipped glass ” panes are employed, 
loss is probably not so great, but it seems to us that 
re is a distinct need of some medium better than either 
hese kinds of glass which will diffuse the light and at 
same time not impoverish it to the extent described. 
und glass has another disadvantage in very quickly 
owing under the action of light. Anyone who has had 
asion to replace a gas globe, part of which is ground, 
have noticed how the old globes suffer by comparison 
1 the new ones; they have darkened with a darkness 
;no washing will remove. It may be considered neces- 
7 to take off the glare of the electric arc light by the use 
ome kind of translucent medium, but we doubt if this 
she case with lamps placed far above the level of the 

At any rate, it seems to be bad economy to furnish a 
liant light at- considerable cost and then to shut out 
‘its radiance in the way described. We may mention 
3 that at the Geological Museum at Jermyn-street elec- 
are lights are employed in a very satisfactory, and we 
eve quite a unique, manner for interior illumination. 
naked arc is furnished with an inverted reflector, so 
the light is not seen, but is-cast wp on to the ceiling. 
m this white surface a diffused light comparable to that 
laylight is shed all over the hall with excellent effect. 
3 difficult at first to see where the light comes from, for 
e are no tell-tale shadows to tell one of its origin. 
vould be worth while for our municipal authorities to 
Something of this kind for street illumination. The 
scting surface might take the form of an inverted cone 
orcelain, or some other material of a like kind, which 
Id at the same time protect the naked carbons from the 


phite It is not so many years ago that the use 
Behe f of sulphite of soda in photographic 
Dlutioms operations was entirely unknown, and 


when Berkeley first introduced it per- 

mt repetitions of its claims were needed before photo- 
Shers would even look upon it; years passed before full 
nition of its value was given. At the present time 
@ is scarcely a dark-room from which it is absent or 
lopment performed without its aid. Metabisulphite 
s its place in many workers’ hands, and especially in 
dry-plate maker’s formule, although the cases are few 
thich every purpose is not subserved by the use of the 
nary sulphite of soda, to which a certain amount of 
has been added, a plan which, moreover, helps towards 
ormity, for metabisulphite in crystal is less stable than 
sulphite, and the same may be said of their respective 
tions, A matter not to be lost sight of in times when 
1 economy has to be the order of day is that the 
ver is much dearer than the latter, either weight for 
shi or in the quantity required to produce a given pre- 
ative action. But, superior as the neutral salt is in 
ing properties, some little care is required in keeping 
crystals and much care as regards the solution. For 
crystals it will suffice to see that the bottle containing 
a is always kept well corked: we have seen samples of 
tals scarcely touched with efflorescence taken from a 
“In daily use for upwards of a year. The cask, how: 
» Was one of a kind which deserves more frequent adop- 
than hitherto has been the case; in fact, we have 
ly seen it in use, though one extensive manufacturer at 
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Bow usually sends out his goods packed in these casks. 
They are virtually air-tight, and are provided with a lid 
which fits accurately and as tightly as a cork in a bottle, 
We heartily commend them to our readers’ notice. When 
sulphite is kept in stock solution particular care should be 
taken to see that the stopper of the bottle (it should never 
be kept in a corked bottle) is an accurately-fitting one and 
always kept in its place, and replaced as quickly as possible 
whenever the bottle is used. Otherwise the solution is very 
liable to absorb oxygen from the air, and by consequent 
conversion of its sulphite into sulphate to become quickly 
inert. Touching this conversion, some singular facts with 
regard to dilute solutions have recently been published in 
a well-known German scientific paper. When the water 
used for dissolving the salt in weak solution was 
distilled from a boiler with a silver or tinned 
copper, still some 200 minutes were required for oxidation 
(from the oxygen dissolved in the water) of half the salt: 
present; when the purest water possible to obtain was used, 
as much as from 1,500 to 1,800 minutes had to elapse ; 
while when water distilled by the aid of an iron still head, 
and so containing traces of iron, was made use of, the 
change was half completed in from ten to twenty minutes. 
The velocity of oxidation is extraordinarily sensitive to 
traces of copper, and it is stated that a marked acceleration 
of the oxidation is produced by a solution of sulphate of 
copper of a thousand-millionth normal strength, or by 
merely dipping a piece of bright metallic copper in the 
water for less than a minute. Other substances had an 
opposite effect; thus mannitol in a hundred-thousandth 
normal strength delays the oxidation by 50 per cent., and 
the salts act in the same manner still more powerfully— 
one two hundred and fifty thousandth normal reduced the 
speed of oxidation 25 per cent. These facts are so re- 
markable that they produce a tendency to speculate whether 
or no some photographic reactions in which sulphite takes 
part may not be influenced to some extent in an analogous 


manner. 
* * * 


Photographed We remember reading, some years ago, 
Ghosts, a story by the author of “Vice Versa,” 
the scene of which was laid in Ghostland, and in which 
was described a meeting of spirits to discuss the question 
whether or not such a thing as a human being actually 
existed. It was a clever piece of topsy-turveydom, for the 
problem of the disembodied spirit is as old as the hills, and 
has for centuries been the subject of argumentation among 
he descendants of Adam. Certain it is, too, that there are 
many who seriously believe that the records of ghosts 
having been seen do not point to any hallucination of the 
brain on the part of the observers, but to a semi- 
ransparent actuality, which is the intangible form which 
he more spiritual part of our nature takes to itself after 
he death of the body. It has been claimed by many, as 
our readers know, that these ghostly visitors, who seem to 
appear to only a very few persons, who are known as 
mediums, will, under certain vague conditions, permit 
hemselves to be photographed. But among the great 
majority of photographers these pictures have been gene- 
rally regarded as frauds. They labour under one dis- 
advantage in common, in that it would be extremely easy 
or any photographer, if he were so minded, to produce the 
same effects. In other words, we have never yet seen one 
which could not be easily faked. And we have just been 
carefully examining a collection of many dozens of these 
pictures, which were thrown open to public exhibition on 
Friday and Saturday evenings last by the Spiritualist 
Society of Chiswick. When works of any kind are thus 
exhibited in public they must run the gauntlet of criticism, 
and their exhibitor, Mr. H. Blackwell, will doubtless be 
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prepared for adverse comments. Our attention was first 
called to this unique show by a notice in the Daily 
Chronicle, and from that publication we are able to glean a 
few curious particulars concerning these pictures, which 
the paper referred to calls “weird” and “uncanny,” 
“interesting and marvellous.” The same authority quotes 
My. Blackwell as saying that “only one photographer in 
England was able to take the portraits, and he has now 
retired from business.” But our readers will naturally 
ask, “ What are the pictures like in this extraordinary one- 
man-show?” Well, there is a family likeness between 
them all. There is generally only one sitter, and this, we 
presume, is Mr. Blackwell. But over his shoulder, or in 
some other part of the picture, is seen the shadowy outline 
of someone else, and generally this someone else is a 
person of some note. To again quote from the Daily 
Chronicle, “ Mr. A. Blackwell has placed on view a large 
number of spirit photographs, the ‘sittings’ for which, in 
his own words, have been given to him in fulfilment of 
promises made by the disembodied, whose materialised 
forms peep over Mr. Blackwell’s shoulder.” We attach a 
good deal of importance to this statement as to promises 
fulfilled, as will presently be seen. But we may first note 
that the ghosts presented include Browning, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Charles Dickens, Huxley, Darwin, Napoleon, 
Rev. Haweis, John Knox, and sundry other notables 
Some of these we have no hesitation in saying, are taken 
from pictures, and in nearly every case the face of the 
ghost is framed in stiff new muslin. This gives “he con- 
ventional translucent outline to the spirit form. Mr. 
Blackwell, we are told, indignantly repudiates any sug- 
gestion that the results are obtained from what is known 
as a “double exposure.” We have no wish at all to impugn 
his veracity. But we are by no means so sure of the bond 
fides of the unnamed photographer. Here it is that, we 
think, the significance of the promised sittings comes in. 
‘What we mean is this. Suppose that a photographer, 
intent upon fooling a credulous mortal, were to arrange 
with a medium in collusion with him that the spirit of 
Shakespeare should appear on a promised occasion. Would 
not this postponement of the appearance give time for pre- 
paration of a model for the ghost and its partial exposure 
on the plate to be subsequently used for the portrait? The 
pictures did not attract us either by their pictorial merit or 
their technical excellence. We have seen plenty like them 
before, although there is apparently only one man gifted 
enough to produce them. 


+> 


“Tue Cinderella of the Arts” was the title of a lecture on photo- 
graphy recently given at Staines by Mr. Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S., 
Editor of Tue British JouRNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Borover Polytechnic Photographic Society.—Mr. P. ©. Corn: 
ford has been obliged to resign the secretaryship owing to increased 
business responsibilities. The news was received with much regret 
by the society. Pending a fresh appointment, all communications 
should be addressed to the acting secretary. 


Tur Royal Photographic Society’s Practical Demonstrations,— 
The fourth of the series of practical demonstrations on printing 
processes will be held at 66, Russell Square, on Tuesday, March 
29th, at 8 p.m., the subject being “Carbon Printing,” by Mr. 
John H. Gear. The following is the synopsis:—(1) Reasons for 
the selection of She process; (2) the making of the paper or tissue; 
(3) manufactured tissue sensitive and insensitive; (4) home sensi- 
tising and its latitude; (5) single transfer prints upon paper and 
opal; (6) double transfer prints upon paper, opal and ivory; (7) 
the negative; (8) printing the necessary precautions, exposure, 
mounting and developing, local development and reduction, fixing 
and washing; (9) spotting and working upon the print. Mr. J. 
Fielder Haden will occupy the chair. 


Sena 
MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO PHOTOGRAPHTG. 
COPYRIGHT. : 


Ir seems more than passing strange, seeing that so mu 
has appeared in the pages of the Journan on copyright la 
and that the Act itself is printed annually in the ALMANA 
that there is still so much misconception amongst phot 
graphers as to their rights—and supposed rights—yj 
regard to copyright. That such do exist is evidenced by 
number of queries that are constantly being replied” 
hrough the “Answers” column. The existing Copyrig 
Act, it is pretty well known, was passed in 1862, and 
is clearly explicit, and gives photographers all the prote 
ion that they can reasonably desire if they choose to ay: 
hemselves of it; but too often they neglect to do 
and then find their work pirated by others, so that th 
hey have no redress. That is their fault, and not 
of the Act. In not a few instances photographers imag 
hat they possess rights to which they are in no w 
entitled, and not infrequently complain of the present sta 
of copyright law. As just stated, the present Act ig 
reasonable one, and cannot well be improved upon so far} 
he interests of photographers are concerned. Th 
certainly would not be in that direction by any of 
different Bills that have from time to time been promote 
o amend the present Act if they had become law. 

Here is a very common grievance amongst profession: 
photographers, though it is quite an imaginary one, 
takes, say, a portrait in the ordinary course of busines 
and afterwards sees the picture reproduced in a magazin 
or, maybe, a newspaper. Or, perhaps, he may find that 
sitter, who may only have paid for a single portrait, upd 
which much time was expended in the expectation of fut 
orders, has placed the picture in the hands of anothe 
photographer to be enlarged, or, possibly, to be reproduce 
in cheap form. This is certainly annoying, but, after al 
there is little really to complain of. The photographer he 
been paid his charge—whether much or little—for his wo 
and the copyright belongs to the sitter. In these circum 
stances it would be absurd if the customer could not 
as he likes with his own property, be it a photograph 
anything else. 

There is an idea prevailing’ with some that if a pictu 
does not bear the imprint “ Copyright,” there is no co 
right in it. This is a fallacy, for it is not at all necess 
that the picture should be so marked. On the other ha 
ib is illegal to mark a photograph copyright in which th 
1s no copyright, as it implies a legal right that does 
exist. We may mention en passant, however, that we 
not aware of proceedings being taken against anyone f 
this illegality, so far as the word copyright is concern 
In the case of the illegal use of the word “ patent,” wh 
no patent had been granted, although Provisional Prote 
tion had been obtained there has been more than 0 
conviction, and substantial penalties and -costs inflicted. 

It is sometimes thought that there is no copyright m 
photograph until after it has been registered. That is 
mistaken idea. Copyright exists immediately the pict 
is taken, and is the property of someone. No proceedin 
however, can be taken until it has been registered by 
owner, and registration may be done at any time. But 
must be understood that the owner cannot recover penalit 
or damages for anything done before the registration W 
effected. The Act is very clear on this point. Althow 
there is no remedy for anything done before registration, 
there was no offence in law committed, action can, howevél 
be taken for anything done afterwards. Section 6 of 
Act makes it an offence to sell, publish, exhibit, let i 
hire, or offer for sale, ete., any copyright work. Therelo 


anyone whose pictures may have been pirated before a 
copyright in them was registered, may still register 11 am 
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‘restrain further sale, as the sale or exhibition will then 
illegal. -He can then obtain an injunction and recover 
mages, but not penalties, as he would have been able to 
. had the registration been effected before the piracy 
is committed. This fact may not be so woll known as 
might be to some who have had their photographs repro- 
eed as picture postcards and the like without. their 
nsent. ‘They can, after registyation, by in] EpeeoR: 
strain the sale of the piracies and recover damages. The 
tter would doubtless not be large, but the sale would 
_stopped. We may add that it is not necessary that 
oceedings be taken against those who actually made the 
productions, as they may be taken against all and every- 
e selling them or offering them for sale. This some may 
4 glad to know, as it may enable them to obtain some 
gompense for the injury done them. For example, ney 
itioners and others who hold a large stock of picture post- 
rds of local views, etc., made without the permission oO 
e one who took them, and who had neglected to register 
em, would often be glad to make terms with the photo- 
apher after he has registered the copyright, either by way 
a royalty or otherwise, rather than risk being male, in 
mages and the costs of an injunction, and also having 
‘sacrifice his stock of pictures. — ; 
Some imagine that if a sitter, whose portrait has been 
id for, gives the photographer’ verbal permission - 
sister the copyright in it, that, after the registration, cs 
5a legal copyright in it. That is a mistaken idea. aZ e 
ter must formally assign the copyright to him in VENUE 
d the assignment should bear a sixpenny nestor: 
imp. Then the copyright will be legally his, even se e 
$ been paid for taking the portrai a Some persons when 
ay purchase a business, together with the stock of peer 
es, amongst which may be some copyright ones, imagine 
at the copyright passes to them. It does not, havi 
‘so, and he cannot proceed against anyone pirating hee 
less the copyrights have been separately assigned ue ee 
d the assignments duly registered at Stationers’ Ha 5 
Ii a sitter has his potrrait taken in the ordinary couee 
business and does not pay for it, some imagine that t ae 
2 entitled to register the copyright in it, and aoe a ie 
ter making use of the picture for any purpose of ak 
iat, however, is not so. In the case of Boucas v. oo e 
was decided that as the sitter had had the portrait taken 
‘the ordinary course, and in that way had incurred 2 
bt that could be sued for, the covyright was not ae 
‘the photographer, .In the above we have pent ae 
ne of the misconceptions that some photographers i‘ our 
der with regard to copyright; but there are or 
jugh, perhaps, of somewhat minor importance, but spac 
ll not allow of them being dealt with now. 

—+ 


JOTTINGS. 


SE ay be taken as a delicate compliment to Tun 
ee oan or Puorocrarny that Liverpool this week 
is the opening of the Northern Photographic none 
ich from all accounts will include a very fine geiepton oO 
to-date photographic work. It is fifty years since Tum: 
IfisH JouRNAL or PHotocrapHy was founded in that very 
m, and it is fitting that at the end of the half-century 
: birthplace of the B.J. should witness the best possible 
dern manifestations of the art which the paper ibe 
wedly founded to encourage and foster. Those readers of 
§ year’s JouRNAL who have followed with intelligent interest 
» extracts from the 1854 volume which have recently been 
en in these pages will hardly need reminding that one of 
m, indeed the very first, dealt with an exhibition of the 
ferpool Photographic Society in 1854, for which as 
the best specimens of the art were offered. So does his ory 
eat itself. In congratulating the Liverpool photographers 


on the step they have taken, and wishing their exhibition | 


» very highest artistic and popular success, I will append 
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the hope that if the New Zealander should arrive here half-a- 
century hence. he will find the Liverpool Society holding an 
exhibition of photographs, and Tue Brrrisu Journat or 
Prorocrapuy recording the fact. 


It must be about sixteen years since the late Mr. Traill 
Taylor, subsequent to a visit which he paid to Liverpool, 
printed in these pages an article dealing with what Liverpool 
had done for photography. Taylor, whose historical know- 
ledge on his subject was probably unequalled at the time, 
and has not been excelled since, save perhaps by one con- 
temporary journalist whose name will occur to many of my 
readers, rendered the very highest tribute to the early photo- 
graphic workers of the great city on. the Mersey. The collodion 
emulsion process which forms the basis of modern gelatine 
photography was originated ‘at Liverpool by Sayce and Bolton= 
At one time, too, Liverpool was the English emporium of 
Transatlantic productions once so popular amongst professional 
workers. I need hardly say that I allude to. the celebrated 
house of John J. Atkinson. Such renowned amateur workers 
as the late Canon Beechey and Mr. Osmund Green were in 
the long-ago connected with Liverpool, as was Mr. Peter 
Mawdsley, a pioneer worker in gelatine and collodion dry 
plates. It is permissible to conjecture that had Liverpool 
not taken the prominent part which it undoubtedly did in 
perfecting photographic technique, such an exhibition as that 
which is being opened to the public, as these pages are making 
their way through the post, would not have been found feasible. 
We to-day are profiting by the labours of the unrewarded 
experimentalists of the past. 


ae ee ee ey 


So far as British photography is concerned, it may be truth- 
fully said that Liverpool at the present time holds the one 
living English link between the photography of 1904 and the 
photography of fifty years ago. If I am wrong here I trust 
that some older photographer will take the opportunity of 
correcting me. Ido not think I am. Some weeks ago a letter 
appeared in these pages from a member of the present Liverpool 
Society, stating, although he had reached the patriarchal age 
of ninety-odd years, Mr. James Alexander Forrest was still 
in the land’ of the living and taking an interest in photo- 
graphy. Mr. Forrest was one of the editors of the “ Liverpool 
Photographic Journal ” fifty years ago, and anybody who cares 
to turn up the first volume of that journal may see for himself 
what a strong and vivid interest in photography Mr. Forrest 
then took. In the directly personal sense the news that Mr. 
Forrest still retains a direct interest in matters photographic 
came to me as a most agreeable surprise. I was turning over, 
the other evening, some of the many photographic scraps 
which I take the greatest pride in preserving—I mean those 
having some associations of a particular or individual 
character ; such scraps, indeed, as most of us, whether we be 
photographers or not, take care to preserve. I came across 
a 12 by 10 group taken by Mr. J. B. B. Wellington in the ruins 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, York, in the year 1896. In that group, 
besides the humble writer of these lines, and one or two others, 
there were the owners of three great names identified with 
photography in Liverpool—H. P. Robinson, Paul Lange, and 
James Alexander Forrest. Robinson and Lange have, alas! 
gone over to the majority. This was on the occasion when 
Robinson was president of the Convention at Leeds. The 
meeting that year gave great impetus’ to photography in the 
Yorkshire city. 


Paul Lange’s death is so recent as to hardly need detailed 
reference here. Suffice it to say that in his time he was a 
pillar of the Liverpool Association, the most genial of men, 
and one of the best producers of photographic lantern slides 
in Britain. When I come to write the autobiography to which 
I made reference at a recent London festival I think I shall 
devote a portion of a chapter to the adventure which the 
editor of a contemporary and myself had with poor Lange at 
the Shrewsbury Convention of 1895. He quite failed to see 
the point of a small joke that was played upon him, in respect 
of which he differed from his fellow victim, Robinson, who 
submitted with the utmost meekness to initiation into a 
photographic association which no longer exists. Robinson had 
family connections in Liverpool. I spoke just now about the 
York group in which so many able Liverpool photographers 
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figured. It was on that occasion that I had the very great 
pleasure of meeting and shaking hands with the veteran Forrest, 
and I shall never forget the kindness and cordiality with which 
—old man that he was and probably better versed in the 
practice and history of photography than anybody else present 
on that occasion—he came forward, gave me an almost paternal 
greeting, and spoke of the honour he felt in meeting me. The 
honour, of course, was on my side. I do not know whether 
Mr. Forrest will be present during the exhibition which is to 
be held in Liverpool during the next few days. If he is, I 
am quite sure he will receive a cordial and respectful welcome 
from all those who meet him; at any rate, I trust I may be 
pardoned if, while recalling the association of this JOURNAL 
with Liverpool, I indulge in these few reminiscenatory details. 
With regard to Sayce and Bolton, I never. met the former, 
but as to poor “W. B.,” my recollections are alike of the 
pleasantest and the saddest. It was my melancholy duty some 
years ago to see that he was tenderly laid to rest in a litle 
Hertfordshire churchyard. Is it too much to hope that one 
of these days his memory will be perpetuated in some permanent, 
form ? 


There will be other opportunities of telling in greater detail 
the part which Liverpool has played in the history of photo- 
graphy, so that I may leave the subject at present ; but as I take 
it the exhibition partakes of the international character which 
we have been wont to associate with the displays held in such 
great photographic centres as Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, Dundee, 
Glasgow, and elsewhere, it may not be an unfitting occasion to 
ventilate a small grievance with regard to what should be a much 
greater display of British pictorial photographic work, namely, 
that at the International Exposition at St. Louis. From what 
one gathers, if British pictorial photography is worthily, or, at 
any rate, adequately represented across the Atlantic this month 
it will be nothing short of miraculous. No official systematic 
attempt seems to have been made to secure a thoroughly repre- 
sentative display of photographs from leading British workers. 
The duty of collecting the exhibit appears to have been handed 
over to two or three gentlemen of a particular school, whose 
names, though commanding respect in virtue of personal probity 
and ability, will hardly command general approval on the score 
of breadth of view and catholicity of taste. There have been one 
or two protests already uttered in the matter, and it is as. well 
that the subject should be further ventilated until some satis- 
factory explanation of the transaction is made public. Not 
being an exhibitor I have no axe to grind in the matter, but in 
common with many other photographers who have the best 
interests of British photography at heart, I should like to know 
by what process the appointment of those having charge of 
British pictorial photography at the St. Louis Exhibition was 
arrived at, how these gentlemen made their selection, and the 
nature of their credentials. Like Rosa Dartle, I am asking for 
information, and I pause for a reply. Meanwhile, will my 
friend, Mr. J. C. Strauss, note that so far as I can discover no 
British photographic institution has had anything whatsoever 
to do with the organisation of the pictorial photographic exhibit 
for St. Louis, and that therefore whatever is shown cannot by 
any possibility be considered as either representative, typical, 
or impartially selected ? 


One or two correspondents have recently submitted specimens 
of their portrait work, and have asked opinions on the same. 
From the replies given it would appear that the work resembles 
those crude abominations of the Mile Hnd Road, which satisfy 
the esthetic aspirations of those charming specimens of 
femininicy, the factory girls, to whom a right rev. prelate 
referred in such sympathetic terms the other day. By the way, 
I wonder if his Lordship has ever mixed with the class on a 
Bank Holiday afternoon at, say, Hampstead Heath? An oppor 
tunity for the professional rightly struggling to produce good 
portrait work, and not knowing where to look for direct euid- 
ance and incentive, has been offered him by the authorities of 
the Royal Photographic Society this week at 66, Russell 
Square, where a display by three masters—William Crooke, 
Frederick Hollyer, and T. C. Turner—is on view. The 
exhibition, which will probably be re-enforced by examples from 
the studio of that charming Bohemian, Mr. Furley Lewis 
deserves to be visited by every portrait photographer, and as 
non-members are invited to view it no doubt the hall porter at 
Russell Square will be kept very busy during the next few weeks. 
During the last day or two I have been turning over a somewhat 


| 

large collection of portraits of myself, and I have an idea {] 
when the society is hard up for subject matter {op 
exhibition a one-man show of a, distinctly novel kind might 
organised ; that is to say, a display of photographs of 4 


| individual taken by different photographers at different perio 


of his life, or even contemporaneously. I have about 
different photographs of myself. The points of resembl, 
between any two of them are so few that doubts are often @ 
upon their being portraits of the one original. IE this illusty 
the old saying that point of view is everything, it also, to: 
mind, shows that the personal element in portrait photogray 
is much greater than is supposed. 


My friend, Mr. W. A. Rouch, who is, I believe. the suryiy 
member of his historical house, sends me a copy of a le 
which he received from a correspondent on the subject of 
keeping qualities of Rouch’s plates. This is what he says; 
“Yesterday I was particularly anxious to photograph a yi 
and having no roll-film, and only a hand camera fitted for fil 
I had to ‘make shift.’ I had a small stock of quarter pla 
which had been lying on one side for years, and with a lif 
stamp paper I fixed one in the camera; it was 3.30, and ly, 
very doubtful as to exposure on account of the age of the th 


so I used F. 11, and gave 1-25th sec., and on another plate Us 


F. 16, and gave one second exposure. I tried to develop one 
the plates (I don’t know which) with ferrous-oxalate, but fom 


it apparently under exposed. I then tried the other with hydi 
kinone, ‘and got a most excellent negative, full of detail 
without the very slightest sign of fog or stain, or anything det 
mental. All this may sound very ordinary until you know f 
date of the plates, and then I think it becomes a little short 
marvellous. I bought the plates in 1889 from Mr. Owen Ang 
who was a photographer in this city (Exeter), but has since1 


linquished business, and he had marked the box July, 1888. 1 


plates were ‘Rouch’s Extra Rapid Gelatine Plates.’” This 
excellent testimony to the keeping qualities of English-ma 
plates, and probably establishes a record. If any of 


readers have had similar experiences I shall be glad to hear. 
myself have used plates quite as old, or nearly as old, wi 
satisfactory results, but such an experience is probably not ve 
common, as few of us keep unused plates so long. 
One or two notes with regard to society matters may fitly co 
clude this somewhat lengthy batch of jottings. The publicatit 
of the arrangements for the Derby Conyention suggests the 1 
flection that the picnic character of this agreeable annual gathe 
ing has received the sign manual of official recognition, as ford 
first time no mention is made of papers to be read in the eve 
ings. Ag a lover of photographic picnics I make no compl 
of this omission, but it is open to question whether the ona 
of the Convention is assured by the entire elimination of the sol 
fare from the annual menu. A word as to the P.P.A., W ( 
annual dinner was held last week. As one who had something 
do with the formation of this association I am pleased to be 
recipient of a commemorative medal, which passes into my ¢ 
ection of heirlooms. The membership of the association di 
not increase so rapidly as might be desired. On the other hat 
10 per cent. of the professional photographers in the Unit 
Kingdom seems a very reasonable proportion. I was reading # 
other day about a professional organisation conducted on simil 
ines, and the proportion seemed to be about the same to 
otal number of the profession. One plank in the platform of 
, P.P.A. is probably destined to form, in the future, its great 
element of strength, namely, examinations for assistants. It 
suitable scheme for this purpose can be devised and ct 
into effect a great benefit will be conferred on profession 
photographers. At the present time there is a great dearth. 
really capable assistants, men of artistic instincts, good stud 
knowledge, and technical ability, and as the assistants of 
present are to be the masters of the morrow it stands to reas 
that unless something be done in this matter the future outlo 
or professional photographers is not of the brightest. 
hanks not only of professional photographers but of the col 
munity in general will be due to the P.P.A. if they could enst 
y practical examination the presence in our midst of a body 
refined and capable photographic studio assistants; for, a8 W 
once observed, your studio photographer is brought into) 
Intimate relation with his sitter as a doctor is with his pattel 


so that personal fitness and good studio manners are just 
' much essentials to success in studio photography as the necessa 


personal and scientific qualifications are in medical and surgit 
practices, 


Cosmos. 
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SOME SPECTROSCOPIC NOTES ON TRICHROMATIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

; iol 
For confirmatory tests Dr. Eder constructed a chart of 
smmilion, chrome yellow, emerald green, ultramarine, and 
ethyl violet, with small patches of the normal trichromatic 
tinting inks underneath, a dead black border, and a scale of 
seys, the latter being somewhat similar to an H. and D. strip. 
he black border and the white paper represent the deepest 
lacks and highest white of the original, whilst the grey scale 
presents the half tones. He gives the spectrum reflected from 
iese colours, but whereas this chart cannot be reproduced, the 
ily spectra which interest us specially are those of the normal 
tinting inks, chrome yellow, milori blue, and alizarine red lake. 
In these the letters above refer to the Frauenhofer lines and 
etitles are given underneath. It is, of course, unnecessary to 
unt out that the white paper represents the colours reflected 
7 these pigments. 

As to the particular method of determining these spectra it 
somewhat beyond the scope of this digest, but due regard 
us been taken of the reflection of white light. 


AaBC ie) Eb F G h Hk (U 


Fig. 1—Chrome yellow. 


Chrome yellow has good covering power, and the absorption 
ectrum may be estimated through a very thin film by trans- 
itted light. The absorption in the red is little; it reflects the 
d fairly well, but orange, yellow, and yellow-green up to E.-F. 
ty good. In the green \ 542 the reflection is weaker, still 
aker from ) 500-480 ; blue-violet and ultra-violet are strongly 
sorbed. 


AaBC io} Eb 2 G h HK L 


Fig. 2.—Alizarine red lake. 


Alizarine red-lake has a good transparency for the red, the 
sorption band begins at \ 602, with a maximum at \ 592- 
500, sinking at the latter point. | It is tolerably translucent to 
e blue from A 486, still more to \ 470, and thence into the 
ue-violet and ultra-violet. 


AaBC ie) Ebr (F G h HK ib 


Fig. 3.—Milori blue. 


Milori blue, which is a particular shade of Berlin blue, absorbs 
2 Whole of the red and orange; with thin films it is trans- 
rent to bright green; thicker films absorb the whole of the 
en to the blue, as shown by the dotted line. 

Painted and printed colours always reflect colour mixtures, 
ti is besides their own particular colour zones of the 
ighbouring colours in the spectrum; for instance, chrome 
low not only reflects pure spectrum yellow, but also orange- 
Land green. Green pigments reflect yellow and bright blue, 
1 frequently also a narrow zone in the extreme red. Most 
let pigments reflect not only blue, but also considerable 
antities of bright red. 

this peculiar property of paints and printing inks increases 
a great degree the possibility of separating their photo- 


graphic action by suitable light-filters and colour sensitive 
plates, and explains on the other hand the practical experience 
that three-colour filters which leave gaps in the spectrum allow 
all pigments in a painting to act more or less. 

For the yellow printing plate the negative should be pro- 
duced by the blue-violet rays, and the green rays should act as 
little as the yellow and red. Wet collodion, bromo-iodide col- 
lodion emulsion, gelatino-bromide, and gelatino-chloride of 
silver plates, the chief sensitiveness of which lies in the blue 
and violet, may be used. 

The wet collodion plate, with acid iron development, gives 
with normal exposure the violet and blue to \ 437, and even 
with over-exposure does not extend further towards the bright 
blue or blue-green. As practical work proves that excellent 
yellow printing plates may be thus made, it was found.that a 
normal negative from 437 to the end of the violet is satis- 
factory, but an inclusion of the ultra-violet gave rise to; trouble 
in trichromatic work. i ‘ 

Gelatino-chloride of silver, with chemical deyelopment, in 
spite of its dominant violet sensitiveness, is unsuitable for tri- 
chromatic work, as it is not sensitive enough to bright blue, 
though with over-exposure this fault may be overcome, but the 
general sensitiveness is too little for it to be of any value. 

Pure silver iodide collodion is also not sensitive enough, and 
bromo-iodide is much to be. preferred, as it is more sensitive to 
bright blue and more sensitive to blue violet. 

Gelatino-bromide of silver, with generous exposure, is very 
sensitive to violet and up to bright blue, and also slightly into 
the blue-green, and with very long exposures the action extends 
into the yellow beyond the D line. Practice has proved that the 
blue-green in pigments acts too strongly on gelatino-bromide 
plates, and the interposition of a violet filter is advisable. 
Ammonio-oxide of copper filters give less satisfactory results. 

An important point is that for multiple printing, the 
individual negatives should have approximately the same 
gradation, and a plate was tested in a Scheiner sensitometer with 
an amylacetate lamp, with a cell filled with water, with methyl 
violet solution 1:10000, and acid violet solution 1:2000, and the 
result is shown in Fig. 4, from which it will be seen that the 
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Fig. 4.— Characteristic curves .on gelatino-hromide plate :—1- 
Behind a water filter. 2. Behind methyl violet filter. 3 
Behind acid violet filter. 


characteristic curves are practically parallel, but that the light 
is much reduced.* 

The green sensitive plates which are used for the red printing 
plate are not easy to prepare; the sensitiveness should extend 


* Scheiner’s sens'tom ter is practically the same as the Harter and Driffield, but 
with different ratio of apertures in the rotating disk This experiment, whilst 
instruc'ive and interesting. does not answer the arguinent brought forward +o 
frequently in England by the advocates of the single plate system, that it is impos- 
rible to secure similar gradation on pl of differing colour sensitiveness, nor am I 
aware of any actual test of this point.—E. J. W. 
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from D through the blue-green to beyond F. The erythrosine 
plate, which is generally used, and 1s still the best,* has too 
little sensitiveness to blue-green, and is too sensitive to yellow, 
and therefore in order that the latter should not act too strongly 
it must be dampened by blue or green filters, and a generous 
exposure must be given to allow the blue-green to act 
sufficiently. 

Most commercial orthochromatic plates are erythrosine plates. 
For his experiments the author used bathed plates, softening 
them first by bathing in water 100cc., ammonia 1.5cc., for two 
minutes, and sensitising by soaking for a similar time in water 
100cc., erythrosine solution 1:500 6cc., ammonia 1.5cc., and 
drying in absolute darkness. 

Hosine, or allied dyes, which give greater sensitiveness towards 
the green, should be theoretically more correct than erythrosine, 
but unfortunately the general sensitiveness and that to blue- 
green is so much less that in spite of a strong damping filter 
the exposure for the erythrosine plate is less. Collodio-bromide 
emulsion, sensitised with eosides of silver, made from sodium 
tetrabromofluorescine, or ethyleosine, phloxine, etc., acts 
better than gelatino-bromide of silver and eosine. Fluorescine 
silver is very sensitive to green, but too little sensitive’ to 
yellowish green, and therefore not sufficiently so for trichromatic 
work. With this and all plates similarly sensitised green pig- 
ments have sufficient photographic density, but yellows have not. 

Monobromofluorescine silver in collodio-bromide emulsion 
acts very well, for its sensitiveness to dark green is similar to 
that of fluorescine, but it acts less vigorously than eosine in 
the yellow-green, which is what is required. The author finds 
the best formula for a green sensitive emulsion to be 100cc. of 
collodion emulsion, such as Albert’s, mixed with 10ce. of alcoholic 
solution of monobromofluorescine 1:500,+ with, in some cases, 
a small addition of cyanosine or ethyleosine. 

With all these green sensitive plates there is always a vigorous 
blue-violet sensitiveness, the particular sensitiveness of silver 
bromide, which must be dampened by a suitable yellow filter, 
and this is an important point. 

The blue printing plate is made on a red _ sensitive plate 
behind an orange filter, and such plates should be sensitive at 
least from C to beyond D, to the limit of the yellowish green. 
According to the author, sensitisers with a maximum between 
C and D, which with generous exposure reproduce beyond C, 
are satisfactory, and Wollschwarz (wool-black) and nigrosine 
are satisfactory, for the action extends beyond A. Commercial 
collodion emulsion is sometimes unsatisfactory. 

The author sensitises his red printing plate with Wollschwarz 
as follows, with excellent results:—An ordinary gelatino- 
bromide plate is first soaked for two minutes in a 1.5 per cent. 
solution of ammonia, then for the same time in a sensitiser of 


Wollschwarz 4B (B. A. A. Fabrik) 1:500 ......... 5cec. 
or Dianilschwarz N (Meister, L. and B.) 1:500...... 5ce. 

Water 

Ammonia ice: 


The plate is bathed in this for two minutes, and then in a bath of 
similar constitution for another two minutes, and dried in com 
plete darkness. 

For typographic work the following collodion emulsion is 
particularly suitable :— 


IMibertise collodionsemulsiomesssnee sees eeeeeeteteteee 100ce. 
Ethyl violet solution (1: 600) ....000.0.00.2.......00.2- See. 
Monobromofluorescine solution (1:500) ............ 5cce. 


After coating, the plates are bathed in a 1:500 silver bath (not 
acidulated), and exposed wet. 


* It must not be overlooked that later researches by Valenta, Kénig, and Hiibl 
have given us some yery energetic green sensitisers which completely oust the 
erythrosine plate.—E. J, W. 

+ This dye is made by the Badische Anilin u. Soda Fabrik, Ludwigshafen, but it 
cannot be obtained commercially, though Messrs. Penrose inform me that they hope 
to obtain some.—E. J. W. 


The monobromofluorescine is added to the ethyl violet pla 
because it gives better general sensitiveness and cleaner plat. 
Frequently emulsion thus freshly prepared gives fog, but ait 
keeping a week or two works quite clean ; but if after expos 
the plate be bathed in dilute acetic acid there is no fog,* 


, 4 
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AT WOMEN HAVE DONE FOR ASTRONOMY IN THI 
UNITED STATES. 


[Abstracted from Popular Astronomy for March,] . 
Tun United, States of America is a large country with lay 
hearted and liberal-minded people. There is no other count 
in the world where women, as a class, have advanced go rapidl 
In their studies they encounter very little narrow-mindedne 
and jealousy among their fellow-workers in the same field ( 
research, but, in general, are treated with the greatest courteg 
encouragement, and assistance. While we cannot maintain th 
in everything woman is man’s equal, yet in many fields ( 
work her patience, perseverance, and method make her hi 
superior. In no line of work has her influence been felt m0 
than in the field of astronomy. A review of the progress ¢ 
astronomical research during the past century is incomplet 
without a distinct recognition of woman’s activity in furtherin 
the science, not only by actual work, but also by substanti 
pecuniary assistance. | 

Williamina Paton Fleming was born in Dundee, Scotian 
May 15, 1857. She was the daughter of Robert Stevens, 
picture dealer. She received her early education in her naff 
town in the public schools, in which she subsequently taught fo 
five years. In 1877 she married James Orr Fleming, of Dunde 
Scotland. 

On coming to the United States she became connected wit 
the Harvard Observatory, one department of which she isa 
present in charge. Beginning with the simplest forms of com 
putations, the responsibility of her position increased ever 
year, until now she has a splendid record as an astronomel 
She has charge of a corps of women assistants by whom the stat 
are studied in the daytime by the aid of photography, in th 
same way as by night through the telescope, and by whom P 
observations made by the meridian photometer since 1888 ha 
been discussed. Mrs. Fleming, from her examination of thi 
spectra of stars, of which she has examined over a million, ha 
achieved distinction as a discoverer, having increased the num 
ber of known stars whose spectrum is of the third type from 
about 1,000 to 3,000, while of the rare class of stars of the ft 
type the number has been raised from 16 to 67. “ At no othe 
observatory have any stars of the last-mentioned class beet 
discovered during the last eleven years,” says Professor Picker 
ing. She has furthermore discovered 54 new variable stan 
by means of the bright hydrogen lines in their spectra, and 1 
each case has proved their variability from photographic chart 
of the same regions. In 1890 she was able to announce, fro 
its spectrum, that a certain star in the constellation Cygnus Wa 
variable. She also has the honour of having first discoveret 
planetary nebulee by the aid of photography, while in 1893 aml 
1895 she made the remarkable discoveries of new stars in 
constellations Norma and Carina. Besides numerous contrib 
tions to astronomical periodicals, she has aided in the prepare 
tion of several volumes of the Annals of the Observatory ; he 
signature has appeared from time to time in the Astronomistl 
Nachrichten and other astronomical journals. Her name is wel 
known among European scientists. The Observatory has calle 
her a brilliant discoverer. . 

The application of photography to astronomy has wonder 
fully increased the opportunities for women. ‘The mos 


* The} same result can, I think, be obtained by immersion of the exposed plate 


an extremely dilute solution of potassium bromide, after expost! 
development.—E. J. W. 
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ended application of the aid of women in this speciality has 
m under the Directorship of Professor Edward Pickering at 
» Harvard Observatory, where a large force of women are 
istantly employed under the supervision of Mrs, Williamina 
ming. She is in charge of the department for the examina- 
n of views and of photographic plates taken with the Draper 
escope. In the course of this examination Mrs. Fleming has 
de a large number of discoveries of variables, and has con- 
ned the discovery of several new stars. Mrs. Fleming is 
y assisted in this work by Miss E. F. Leland and Miss A. 
Maury, who have made a detailed study of the spectra of the 
ght northern stars, also by Miss M. ©. Stevens and Miss UL. 
Wells, all of whom are women haying more than one dis- 
ery to their individual credit. The observatory has a corps 
about forty assistants, seventeen of whom are women; twelve 
these are engaged more or less on photographic work. 


thotographs obtained with the various telescopes now in use 
the Harvard Observatory are of various classes. The most 
portant of these are chart plates, having exposures of from 
to sixty minutes ; spectrum plates having the same exposure 
1 heat plates having several exposures of a few seconds 
ration. Women assistants are not engaged during the night 
taking photographs, but find their time during the day 
ciently occupied in examining, measuring, and discussing 
m, and in the various computations therein involved. The 
st important work at present along this line is being done 
m the chart plates taken with the eight-inch Draper tele- 
pe. This consists in the measurement of stars for standards 
stellar magnitudes. Measurement of about forty thousand 
tes are now being made by Miss Eva F. Leland, Miss L. D. 
Ils, and Miss C. 8. Stevens, and have shown great accuracy 
making the identification of stars shown in the photographs 
h those contained in existing catalogues. Photographs of 
lar spectra are all carefully examined in order to detect new 
ects of interest, such as 3rd, 4th, and 5th type stars, or those 
se spectra consists mainly of bright lines. Many interesting 
coveries have been made from the study of these photo- 
phs of stellar spectra. First in importance was the discovery 
le by Professor Pickering that Ursa Major is a close binary 
rt, the components revolving around each other at a velocity 
bout 100 miles a second in a period of about fifty-two days. 
s discovery led to the finding of a second object of this class, 
aely Aurigee, by Miss A. C. Maury. Micrometric measure- 
uts of the lines in the photographic spectra of the bright 
ts have been made by Miss Florence Cushman. From. an 
mination of the photographs of stellar spectra, thirty-eight 
's having spectra of the fifty type have been added to the 
een previously known, making the number now known forty- 
Pin all. 


ver thirty years ago Lewis M. Rutherford began in New 
k City his experiments in astronomical astronomy. He con- 
led his work for over twenty years. His best photographs 
e taken with a refracting equatorial corrected for chemical 
sof light. This telescope was 114 inches in aperture, and had 
object glasses, one for seeing and the other for photo- 
Shing. He used wet plates entirely. Mr, Rutherford devised 
constructed his own machine for measuring the star plates. 
$ Was arranged so as to measure the position, angle, and 
ance of every star on a plate from a known central star. In 
) Mr. Rutherford gave all his best negatives to Columbia 
versity. When this collection of negatives was turned over 
he Observatory it was arranged to have the work of 
ution of the measurements of the star plates pushed for- 
d as rapidly as possible. Mr. Harold Jacoby, assistant at 
observatory, undertook the reduction of the Pleiades plates. 
herford Stuyvesant, son of Mr. Rutherford, although not 
rested in science himself, gives 1,000 dols. every year to 
ay the expense of reduction and publication of results of the 


Rutherford negatives. The women computers have charge of this 
work. 

Notwithstanding the various ways in which the preceding 
sketches reveal woman’s application of thought and energy to 
the cultivation of astronomy, nothing has been of such aid to its 
development as the unbounded liberality of some of our 
American women. The most notable patronesses are Mrs. Henry 
Draper, of New York City ; Miss Catherine Bruce, of New York 
City; and Miss Alice Bache Gould, of Boston. 

Dr. Henry Draper, in 1872, was the first to photograph the 
lines of a stellar spectrum. His investigation, pursued for many 
years with great skill and ingenuity, was most unfortunately 
interrupted in 1882 by his death. Early in 1886 Mrs. Draper 
made a liberal provision for carrying on this investigation at the 
Harvard Observatory, under the direction of Professor E. C: 
Pickering as a memorial to her husband. She gave several 
instruments, and contributes 10,000 dols. annually for the work 
of this department. Owing to the extensive field of investigatiom 
in this branch of astronomical physics, Mrs. Draper has decided 
to greatly extend the original plan of work, and to have it con- 
ducted on a scale suitable to its importance. In this work Dr. 
Draper’s 11-inch photographic lens is used, for which Mrs. 
Draper has provided a new mounting and observatory. There 
are also at Cambridge a 28-inch reflector and its mounting, also 
a 15-inch mirror, both gifts of Mrs. Draper. In the observatory 
there is a central room where the comparison of charts and 
photographs is carried on. This is known as “The Draper 
Memorial Room.” 
The most unbounded liberality so universally bestowed by 
Miss Catherine Bruce upon every, branch of astronomy in all 
parts of the world will make her name go down in future ages 
as worthy of unlimited admiration. One can hardly pick up an 
astronomical publication in these days without finding a men- 
tion of some new gift from her to astronomy—250 dols. to pur- 
chase a small instrument for a zealous astronomer in a far- 
away island of the sea; 25,000 dols. to aid in the removal of a 
vast observatory to a better location; 15,000 dols. to pay for 
printing various valuable astronomical researches ; 50,000 dols. 
to purchase a new photographic telescope. These are but a 
small portion of her benefactions bestowed with so much 
wisdom as to make the first gift no less acceptable than the 
last. Miss Bruce has been called “ the Maecenus of Astronomy.” 
Her intelligent generosity knew no limits of race or country. 
Her kind and thoughtful care lightened many a burden in her 
own land and helped to finish many a task where patience and 
other resources were nearly gone. To Professor Max Wolf, at 
Heidelberg, she gave 10,000 dols. for a telescope. With this 
instrument he discovered a new asteroid and named it “ Brucia ” 
in honour of Miss Bruce. : 

Harvard and Columbia seem to have been the institutions 
which have gained most through Miss Bruce’s liberality. To 
the former, from time to time, she gave 50,500 dols., and to the 
latter 14,100 dols. Her donations to astronomy in ten years, 
from June, 1889 to Nov. 29, 1899, amounted to 174,275 dols. 

Miss Bruce was born January 22, 1816. Her home was in 
New York City, where she died March 13, 1900. She was a 
daughter of George Bruce, the famous type founder. She was 
an accomplished woman, having a knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
French, and Italian. She was for many years an invalid. She 
has left a gracious memory of good and generous deeds, and am 
impressive example of noble womanhood. 

Anne P. McKaw: 


+ 


We understand that an addition to our monthly literature will shortly 
appear in the shape of “The Optical Lantern and Cinematograph 
Journal ”—the title of which sufficiently discloses its purpose. In it are 
incorporated “The Optical Lantern and Photographic Enlarger” and 
the “Lantern World.” Mr. Theodore Brown will be the editor. 


In the course of a recently published article on this subject, 
“Nature” remarks that geologists will welcome the second 
issue of photographs by the committee of the British Associa- 
tion, appointed for the collection, preservation, and systematic 
registration of photographs of geological interest. The value of 
these illustrations, both for teacher and student, is beyond 
question ; indeed, as furnishing material for comparative study 
they may not infrequently prove useful to the investigator also ; 
it may not perhaps be regarded in the light of a compliment 
when it is added that there is at least one university professor 
who makes them serve for examination purposes, but this is a 
perhaps too practical inquisitor, who, when weather permits, 
sets his examinees in front of previously unseen sections in the 
field. Every student, not to say teacher, of geology should 
have seen most of the phenomena somewhere or other which 
these photographs display, but it is very possible that not every- 
one has ; it is even possible that some geologists have not seen a 
cirque, an esker, and a pitchstone-lava flow, i.e., not all three. 
Nothing, of course, can be a substitute for direct observation, 
but these photographs are certainly the next best thing to it. 

Their value is greatly enhanced by the fact that the descrip- 
tions have in each case been entrusted to a specialist familiar 
with the structure illustrated; we need only refer to Profs. 
Bonney, Lapworth, Marr, Watts, and Garwood, not to mention 
many other familiar names, to show that the scientific descrip- 
tion of scenery has been placed in the best of hands. The sub- 
jects chosen for illustration cover a wide range; the Scur of 
Higg, with its old lava flow filling a valley now exalted into a 
conspicuous hill, is shown from a point of view not often 
selected, and with excellent effect; the column of the Hemlock 
stone, very reminiscent of the Sahara, offers an admirable illus- 
tration of wind abrasion, though it is said to have been at one 
time mistaken for a sea-stack ; a cirque in Bala rocks is interest- 
ing both in itself and on account of the associated glacial and 
fluviatile phenomena ; the Cheddar ravine is a good example of 
an unroofed subterranean stream; and a boulder of Silurian 
rock resting on a glacially polished pedestal of mountain lime- 
stone affords a proof of the comparatively trivial amount of 
subaerial denudation which has taken place since the close of 
the Glacial period ; the cliffs of Muckross are an excellent study 
in jointing, here, as sharply shown as in a text-book diagram ; 
the raised beach at Saunton Down End, near Barnstaple, is 
probably one of the finest examples of such beaches to be found 
in the British Isles ; the classic unconformity of Old Red Sand- 
stone on Silurian rocks at Siccar Point, referred to by many of 
the old masters, and figured by Lyell in his “ Elements,” is 
well described by Prof. Lapworth ; there is a good example of 
metamorphism produced by the great Whin sill; the rumbling 
hole in the ravine, Glenariff, co, Antrim, is a triumph of the 
photographer’s skill. 

i ET aed 

Tux Affiliation Lantern Slide Competition, 1904.—The second lantern 
slide competition has been supported. by forty-seven affiliated societies, 
663 slides by 245 members having been entered. The number of 
societies submitting slides by six or more members, and therefore com- 
peting for the certificates of distinction, was 21 with 480 slides by 182 
members. The judges have awarded the six plaques to the following 
slides :—“ A Stormy Sunset,’ W. A. I. Hensler (Hackney Photographie 
Society) ; “In the Market Place,” F. E. Roofe (Hackney Photographic 
Society) ; “Repairs,” Henry Wright Dick (Manchester Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society) ; “At the Smithy,” Edgar G. Lee (Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and Northern Counties Photographic Association) ; “ A Norman Crypt,” 
J. W. Hodges (London and Provincial Photographic Association) ; 
“Becalmed,” Rey. H. O. Fenton (Devonport Camera Club). Certificates 
of distinction for the average excellence of the slides submitted have 
been awarded to the following societies in the order named :—(1) 
Hackney Photographic Society ; (2) Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society ; (3) Newcastle-on-Tyne and Northern Counties Photographic 
Association. 


‘name for themselves. The judges were Messrs. R. C. Bayley, 
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GEOLOGICAL PHOTOGRAPHS. Exhibitions. 
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BRENTFORD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 4 
Tue Brentford Photographic Society is not one of those societies whi 
make their importance felt in the photographic world by reason off 
great works of its members, though it has one or two members whe 
productions are not beneath recognition at the Royal, but it hag, 
extremely energetic hon. secretary, who, amongst hon. secretaries 
photographie seocieties is facile princeps at beating the drum, 1 
before the time for sending in exhibits to the annual show réaders of g 
own pages, and those of our contemporaries, will perhaps haye notiq 
in the columns devoted to correspondence pointed reminders of 
existence of the society, and the imminence of its exhibition. “Qi 


Brentford exhibition is made to appear as 7.40 p.m. on such and 
a date ; it should be 7.35 p.m.,” and so on. We far from deptecate ff 
method of procedure. It shows, at the least, a spirit of enterprise whi 
many societies which should be of far greater importance than th 
are, would do well to imitate. At the worst it does no harm in{ 
world, while in the limited sphere over which the Brentford Soci 
spreads its influence, it does good by attracting attention from peop 
who might otherwise pass it by. ; 
The exhibition was held on the 15th, 16th, and 17th instant, at 
Public Baths, Brentford. A large preponderance of the exhibits we 
in the open classes, the society itself taking but a modest part in# 
show. On the wholesit was an interesting collection of pictures tot 
who, unlike ourselves, have not met the same photographs over andy 
again during the past season. In the open classes the best picture} 
“Tn the Height of the Storm,” by F. J. Mortimer. The “Cod 
Lobster Staithes,” by G. B. Clifton; “Sweetly They Slumber,” ] 
C. D. Kay ; “ November and Poole Harbour,” by H. Wild; “A Wint 
Afternoon” and “Bankside,” by G. H. Capper; “Autumn Sunsél 
by D. M. Fillshill; “Weary They Wend Their Way,” by EY 
Taylor; “ Autumn,” by F. C. Stear; “The Church on the Mount” 
“June,” by A. and F. Read; “ Rolling Mists,” by George J. Wig 
man; “Hventide,” by J. H. Latham; Mrs. Holmes’ figure studi 
“ A Study,” by Gerald K. Rule; “Morning Service,” by T. A. Swaim 
“Ettie,” by A. & F. Read; ‘‘ Norman Work, a contrast,” and “Quoma 
Dilexi,” by Rey. H. R. Campion; “Crypt d’Aquilon, Mont | 
Michel,” by Percival W. Crane; “The House of Prayer,” by 8. 
Kimber; “Entrance to the Undercroft, Wells,” by J. W. Gregi 
“A Pillar of the Church,” by A. Marshall; “Vestibule, Under 
Wells,” by A. Bedding; “Crypt, Winchester,” by W. A. Clark. 1 
flower and fruit study class was particularly good, among the best w 
being that by Miss M. C. Eames, M. Barritt, J. Hummel, A.) 
Walburn, H. Cross, and 8. G. Kimber 

In the members’ classes Miss M. A. Newlands appeared to have 
most promising future among those who have not already mad 


Craigie, and J. C. S. Mummery. : 7 

The Awards.—Members’ Classes—Landscape: Award, Miss M. 
Newlands; commended, Miss M. A. Newlands, and A. & F. Read. 
Other Subject: Award, H. Gordon Stollard. Beginners’ Class: Avi 
Miss M. A. Newlands; commended, G. J. Baker. H 

Open Classes.—Best Picture in Exhibition: Gold Plaque, BR 
Mortimer. Landscape: Silver Plaque, J. B. Tobnstone ; commend 
D. M. Fillshill, and A. and F. Read. Portraiture, etc. : Silver Plat 
A. Marshall. Architecture: Silver Plaque, Rev. H. R. oT 
Bronze Plaque, W. A. Clark. Flower and Fruit Stuaes: 7 
Plaque, Miss M. ©. Eames; Bronze Plaque, A. W. Walburn. a 
Slides: Silyer Plaque, F. J. Mortimer; Bronze Plaque, A. Bed 
commended, W. H. Joy. q 


EXPERIMENTS wir Raprum.—A Reuter telegram from Vie 
dated March 19th, states that at the request of the sai 
Science, the Austrian Minister of Agriculture, in order to facili 
the solution of certain important questions relating to the natin 
radium, has ordered that from January 1st last until further 200 
no trading shculd be permitted in the residues from the manufac! 
of uranium colours at Joachimsthal, and that 10,000 kilogramme 
those residues should be reserved for purchase by the Acti 
another 10,000 kilogrammes for M. Curie, the discoverer of ral ‘ 
in Paris. These consignmg:ts are to be devoted entirely to 


purpose of scientific experiment. 
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Dew Apparatus, &c. 


ve Watkins Print Meter. 
Co., Hereford. 

The latest addition to the series of meters made by this company 

likely to prove as useful to the photographer as its predecessors. 

appears to be based on sound practical principles, and allows for 

| variations of light in carbon and other printing processes. A 

ich slower paper than usual in used, darkening in full sight. Only 


Manufactured by the Watkins Meter 


ye segment of the paper is exposed, and its darkening compared 
ith either of the eight tints given. It is strongly made in hard 
hite metal, nickcl-plated, and has blue glass dial. The speed of 
aper and range of tints are suitable for timing precess copying, by 
unging on side of copy. ‘The gradation of the tints are not so 
arly alike as to puzzle judgment, and are in geometrical progres- 
on.» It is not expensive. 


he “Indelible” Background, Manufactured by Marion and Co., 
Ltd., 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W. 

‘The new series of backgrounds just introduced by this firm, and 
amed by them the “ Indelible,” possesses many striking points of 
scellence that should command a ready sale. They are extremely 
ortable, of a thin light material, but«strong, and likely to stand a 
is of wear. ‘The two points, however, that commend themselves 
) us aré (1) the background can. be folded or creased in any direction, 
nd yet can be easily smoothed out again for immediate use; (2) i 
awn be washed without in any way disturbing the design, which is 
delibly fixed in the material itself in the form of a stain. The 
ackgrounds ave made in-all the usual stock sizes and supplied ~» 
llers. The range of designs offered should commend themselves 
a the delicacy of tint which, particularly in the cloud and graduate 
ries, are as fine as. anything we have seen. They should prove of 
reat use to the pictorialist who moves with the trend of modern 
igh-class portraiture. The colour, too, of the designs is good, being 
n excellent neutral brown. that should reproduce well. The light- 
ess and semi-transparency of these grounds should suggest nove 
arms of lighting, as the tints are perfectly graduated, with no visible 
rush marks by either reflected or transmitted light. 


ft 


4 4 +— 


‘Tux International Printing, Stationery, and Allied Trades’ Exhibition 
mill be held at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, London, N., from 
aturday, April 30th to Saturday, May 14th, 1904, inclusive. 

‘Turovex a report appearing in our columns of a demonstration 
ecently given before the Croydon Camera Club, Mr. Hickox, the 
nventor of the Quta Ferrotype Camera, received an invitation to 
chibit the apparatus on the 5th inst., before the members of the Royal 
nstitute, Albemarle Street. The Platinotype Company lent its portrait 
amp for the occasion, Mr. W. H. Smith, its originator, being in 
harge. A large number of photographs were taken at the rate of a 
ittle over 1 a minute, the lamp and camera working without a hitch. 
in order to soften and diffuse the light, a translucent screen was inter- 
sosed between the sitters.and the source of jUumination, the latter 
Onsisting of five grains only of magnesium ribbon, and which with the 
apid lens employed, was found amply sufficient to secure fully exposed 
0Sitives. 


Patent Dews. 


ee 


The following applications for patents were made between March 
7th and March 12th, 1904 :— 

Shutters.—No. 5,522. “Improvements in photographic roller blind 
shutters.” John Edward Thornton. 

Washing Apparatus.—No. 5,524. “A washing apparatus for photo- 
graphic plates, films, or prints.” Harry Smith. 

Portable Dark-Rooms.—No. 5,586. “Improvements in portable 
dark-rooms for photographic purposes.” Annet Meunier. 

Squeegees.—No. 5,628. “Improvements in flat squeegees for photo- 
graphic and other purposes.” Alfred William Stainton Sander- 
son. 

Stands.—No. 5,680. “Improvements in and connected with folding 
stands for photographic apparatus and the like.” Johann 
Becker. 

Dish Rocker.—No. 5,757. “Improvements in apparatus for rocking 
developing dishes or like trays or dishes used by photographers.” 
Alfred Whowell. 

Printing Process.—No. 5,814. “An improved photographic jprint- 
ing process resembling mezzovint.” Henry Bennion-Booth. 
Printing Frames.—No. 5,894. “‘Improvements in or relating to 
photographic printing frames.” Clement and George Gilmer. 
Base for Sensitive Emulsions.—No. 5,948. “Improved base or-sup- 
port for photographic sensitive emulsions.” James Findlay. 
Enlarging Camera.—No. 5,962. “An improved enlarging, camera.” 

Thomas Peter Betheli. 

Photographs.—No. 6,018. “Improvements relating to photographs.” 
Otto Fulton and William Mountsteven Gillard. 

Deyeloping Apparatus.—No. 6,059. “An apparatus for developing 
roll filrs,-cut-filmsandsglass plates for photographic purposes.” 
Charles Roxburgh Wylie. 


pe 
THE P.P.A. PRESIDENTIAL BADGE. 

As we briefly announced in our last issue, the third annual dinner 

of the Professional Photographers’ Association was made the occa- 

sion of presenting a commemorative gold badge and medal to the 

past and present Presidents of the institution. A reproduction of 


the design of the latter is here shown. ‘The medal is attached to a 
handsome badge, which in its turn, admits of being secured to the 
lappel of the coat. ‘The President’s name and his year of office are 
engraved upon the medal. 


SS ee 


Mr. E. J. Tuom writes from 15 and 16, Giltspur Street, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C.—In cofisequence of these premises being 
required for the extension of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, I have 
removed to 9, Giltspur Street,- Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., 
where all communications should be sent in future. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The usual quarterly 
diyidends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum) 
upon the autstanding Preferred stock, and of 24 per cent. (being at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding Common stock, 
have been declared by the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey, 
payable on April 1st, 1904, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on the 29th February, 1904. 


THE approach of spring should induce those photographers contem- 
plating telephoto work (the opportunities for which are unfortunately 
not so frequent as they might be in this country) to peruse a little 
work on the subject by the late Dr. G. H. Deller, published by 
Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward at the price of one shilling. It is a 
simple and instructively illustrated little compilation, which draws 
for much of its matter upon the writings cf Marriage, Dallmeyer, and 
several others. 
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Dew Books. 


“The Real Dickens-Land.” By H. Snowden Ward and Catherine 
Weed Ward. 240 pp. [Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. London: 
Published by Chapman and Hall, Limited, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 

A University Professor, in the pages of a monthly review some 
years ago, contemptuously described Charles Dickens as “a mere 
Cockney humourist.” The lapse of a third of a century since the 
great writer's premature death, which was undoubtedly hastened by 
overwork, has not diminished the interest of the world in his 
inimitable books, whilst the name of his scornful critic has passed 
into the limbo of obscurity. In setting themselves the task of tracing 
the backgrounds against which Dickens placed the characters in his 
principal novels, Mr. and Mrs. Ward undertook what was obviously 
a labour of love. Tf not exactly a life of Dickens, Mr, Ward’s chapters, 
which record the novelist’s movements in England, America, and on 
the Continent, may very well pass for a skeletonised biography. 
The plan followed was to endeavour to locate the scenes in the various 
English books, and wherever practicable 
of photographs. 


o illustrate them by means 
Central London supplied Mrs. Ward with many 
subjects for her camera, which also found employment at Ipswich, 
Rochester, Tong, Salisbury, and many other places. This notice is 
being written in the room adjoining that at 26, Wellington Street, 
Strand, where for many years Dickens worked on “All the Year 
Round,” and one of the views depicts Nos. 24 and 26, We lington 
Street, with York Street in perspective. The 
are of good quality, and well attest Mrs. Ward's remarkable industry 
and ability. We have no hesitation in recommending this handsome 
and interesting volume to all lovers of Dickens's works. The text 
is sympathetically written, and with a minutenesg of detai which 
proves Mr. Ward to have made a careful and at the same time dis- 
criminating study of his subject. Many of the buildings illustrated in 
the book, especially within a stone’s throw of these offices, have 
within very recent times made way before the assaults of the 
municipal improyer, and thus Mrs. Ward’s photographs are bound 
to become of considerable historical value. We congratulate the 
authors on a most interesting production. It is, in our opinion, the 
best bit of work they have done, and very probably is destined to 
live as long as the writings of the great master of fiction whom they 
have made the object of their well-deserved hero worship. 


hotographs in general 


“The Grant and Valid ity of British Patents for Inventions.” By 
James Roberts, M:A., LL.B. Illustrated. 647 pp. Price 25s. 
London: Published by John Murray, Albemarle Street, 

In his preface the aut. 

taken “to enable the i 

supported, and to avoid 

the new procedure,” he 
anticipations which hi 
of the inventor during 


hor informs us that his work has been under- 
nventor to confine his claims to what can be 
errors in drawing his specification. Uuder 
adds, “there will arise questions of alleged 
herto have only been brought to the notice 
the progress of litigation ; the inventor will 
therefore have to consider such questions in future before the grant 
is made.” Part I. of the book consists of the principles and rules 
affecting the grant and validity of patents and the practice res 
the amendment of specifications; Part II. deals with abstracts 
illustrating the applications of the principles; Part ITT. gives the 
statutes and rules. Although primarily appealing to inventors, it is 
doubtful if the latter class will find such a formidable and profound 
book of much practical value. We incline to think Dr. Roberts wiil 
iscover his larger clientéle amongst patent agents and’ solicitors. 
Your ordinary inventor is usually an irritable genius with little 
knowledge of patent procedure and practice, and loth to submit his 
ideas to the disciplinary examination of history and precedent. The 
volume appears to be an exhaustive and painstaking compilation, which 
should find its way to many shelves in the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields and Chancery Lane. The quoted cases should be ex remely 
valuable for reference; and the third section, which appeals directly 
to the would-be patentee, is so clearly compiled that it might be worth 
the author’s while to reprint it separately for the information of 
the general public. The book on the whole is of very high value, 
and will probably rank as authoritative. 


pecting 
of cases 
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Dyectings Of Societies, — 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK, 


March Name of Society. Subject. 


( Wellington 
Films 
veloper. 


Nottingham Camera Club ....... 4 


Plymouth Photo. Society 
Watford Photographic 


Meinbers’ Lantern Evening, 
Inion|{ Keduk Printing Papers. 
CECH meRonine! 


Society...|J Northumbrian 
West London Photo. Society... \_Lamley. 


My. 
Rambles, Mr, @ 


Aberdeen Photographic Assoc... Norway. lustrated. Mr. vy, C. Blai 
TrordeandeDlatnCoeehotomeoe Hicelous Sensitive Plates. My, Dyn 
i ' 


Human. 
Days of my Soldiering. Capt. Henderso 
Lecturette Competition. 

The Use of Bichromate of Potase 
Secure Soft Results in the Develop. 
ment of Bromide Prints from Harg 
Negatives; and Hder's Method fa 
the Reduction of Too Hard Contras 
in Negative Mr. 4H. Vooghi 
Cornish. 

Carbon Printing. My. John H. Gear, 

The Carbon Process. Mr. W. Clayden, 

2 e Slides. 

ticisin of Prints, & 

fScenes in South Africa during th 

\ War. Major P. P. Latham. 

J 

\L 


Ox'‘ord Camera Club 
Southampton Camera Club. 


Birmingham Photo, Society 


Royal Photographic Societ, 
Devonport Camera Club 
Glasgow Southern Photo. 
Cricklewood Photo. Society. 
Richmond Camera Clut 


bs 


i : s A Caravan Your from Palmyra to 
Liverp 001 Amateur Photo, Asso.} J Damascus. Mr. Harry Mahler, 
Gainsboro’ Camera Club 


Members’ Night. 5 
Watford Camera Club Discussion on Outdoor Work. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCINTY. 

TECHNICAL meeting, March 22nd.—Major-General Waterhouse, 
I.A., in the chair. ‘Three interesting items were announced for th 
evening—viz., “A New Tripod and Universal Tripod Head Move 
ment,” by Mr. C. A. Franklyn; “A New Link between Calculati 
and Hffecting Camera Exposures,” and “A New Print Meter,” b 
Mr. Alfred Watkins; and “A Method of Photographing Splashes,’ 
by Mr. Arthur C. Banfield. q 
Mr. C. A. Franklyn’s new tripod with universal movement t 
the head embodies many striking and original features that should 
make this adjunct to the camera of more than ordinary utility. When 
closed, the complete stand and head is self-contained, and has nd, 
oose parts or straps. The handle is placed at the most convenient 
point for carrying—viz., at the extremity of the closed tripod; and 
metal clips, forming part of each individual leg, holds the thre 


ogether at one end when shut up, and the tripod screw itself clamps 
he other end. 


The tripod when closed is no larger in bulk than an ordinaty 
4it. 10in. stand, but its greater extension and variety 0 v 
were ably demonstrated by Mr. Franklyn. The chief point of intere 
lies in the head itself, which is tri-sected, or, rather, composed 0 
three overlapping parts, each of which is hinged to tl ne top of a 
ripod leg, the whole being held together with the camera in situ hy 
the tripod screw. The aim and result of this arrangement is that 
he camera when fixed to the tripod head can be turned in practically” 
every possible direction and firmly clamped without in any way moving 
he tripod legs and without affecting its rigidity. The principal 
aims made for the utility of the tripod are that it can be placed 
on uneven ground and the camera instantly levelled without shorten: 
ing or otherwise manipulating the legs. The camera retains 4 
orizontal position without altering its height or relative position 4 
1e foreground, which is necessary with other forms of tripods, a 
he tripod: can be placed flat against a wall or other obstruction at | 
he camera then pointed in any direction for use. e 
Mr. Alfred Watkins briefly described his new print meter, whit 
we review this week under the heading of “New Apparatus.” Be 
en proceeded to demonstrate a new system of scales of comparative: 
shutter speeds and lens apertures, which he proposed introducing, 
as an accessory capable of being attached to most existing shite 
and to be used in conjunction with them. He criticised and oe 
out the faults of many of the shutters on the market, and made i 
ear that the link between calculating and effecting Cae a 
posures would be supplied by his new slide calculator, which si 
at a glance the relation between the shutter speed and stop, an 


ot 


io} 


i=) 


° 
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means of a series of moving scales on the shutter itself (the ment is reversed, and this time the forward portions receive the most 
thod would be most applicable to shutters of the diaphragmatic light, and the back ones the least. Positives are thenmade from the two 
3e); the moyement of one pointer would not only set the shutter negatives, and these combined are used for impressing, by means 
the requisite speed, but also alter the diaphragm to the required of light, a bichromated gelatine film. If one negative only were used 


p, the relation between any stop and speed being ingeniously the coluurs of the hair, eyes, etc., would present a difficulty, for their 
icated by the scale when once the light value and required | dark shades would be translated into relief, which would be untrue to 
osure for any one stop had been ascertained. Nature. By taking two negatives as explained this difficulty is alto- 
Mr. A. C. Banfield showed first a series of slides depicting the gether obviated, and the disturbing colours are ignored. 

xct of the descent of a roughened sphere into milk, and then a An alternative and better plan is to use only one electric lantern, 
ppanion series showing the result when a polished steel ball was | which is placed by the side of the camera in front of the sitter. In 
ployed. The difference was very marked. this case the wedge of light, by a modification of the travelling film 


this beautiful series of representations of splashes taken at | with its >-shaped openings, is received on a section of a parabolic 
ceeding intervals of 1-250th sec. showed the complete phenomenon | yeflector, which is placed around the sitter’s head and bust, so that 
m the instant the sphere was released, to the formation of the | jt is reels with the same graduated effect upon the various parts 
ul ripples in the fluid after it has disappeared from sight; its | of the model. The exposure is about the same as that for ordinary 
pact with the liquid, its immersion, the immediate effect on the portraiture under daylight, and the change in the apparatus necessary 
d surface, and the different phases of the splash. ieee dhe taking of the two negatives is almost instantaneous. 
\Il were disclosed with startling realism, but the series, as a Signor Baese at first employed wedges of coloured glass, in order 
ies, would have been beyond the power of the human eye to | to secure the necessary graduation of the light, but doubtless because 


low and perceive during the actual occurr f the rati . A 5 
. ioe ne Mia, ‘aa Box Gaara of the operation. of the refraction difficulties he abandoned that plan and adopted 
ie at nore. Mr. Banfield explained, were obtained by means | the opaque film, with >- shaped openings as described. 
an electric spark obtained from Leyden jars in connection with a Signor Baese, as was explained by the chairman, Sir H. Trueman 
or Baese, as expla y g / i 


meres ct his nasconnsbsnetaicn. An ingenious clockwork | wood, laboured under unusual difficulties in giving this lecture; for, 
ae aver Bon vanation Ineiiinean Gia males ea ite pene althoug h his linguistic powers are such as CO of us would envy, 
A ee aces “ge eae ee = q ae s Ae sb cane Eng ish is not his strong point. : He could have easily talked in French, 
es iii plashes, the | & or | mm native Italian, but out of good nature and compli- 

ustment of the timing arrangement was so perfect that the aarp su ie ; : 8 : ae 
muity ay ment to those whom he addressed, he spoke in English. He was kindly 
tinuity of the photographs was unbroken, and each showed a ce i rhick r oT; r pre- 
ash at a period of 1-250 of a second later than its predecessor. helped y the chairman out of the pitfalls which our pence ise 
pares with such prodigality for the benefit of foreigners, and Mr. 
Gordon, who had had the advantage of a previous private audience 
CAMERA CLUB. rom the inventor, was able to give a succinct account of the process 
ag an addendum to the lecture. By means of his valuable help sundry 
points were made clear, and the meeting acknowledged its indebtedness 
or the assistance afforded. The paper was illustrated by various 
antern slides, some diagramatic, showing how the amount of relief was 
governed by the quality of light which each portion of the face 
received in addition to which were several photographs taken from 
plaster casts and metallic plaques. These plaques were subsequently 
handed round, and they excited much interest among those present. 
Tt was the general impression that these were not the best results 
which could be obtained from the process in the hands of an expert 
worker. Signor Baese does not pretend to be a skilled photographer, 
but he has given all his time and attention to proving 


’s image in relief on a plaque, or on a medal, is one which will that his process is based upon reliable data, and that it 
fainly appeal to many, who had no notion of finding their features is a practical success. We presume that he will pre: 
troduced in such unusual and imperishable form. ‘The image and sently be in a position to put the necessary apparatus upon the 
erscription of Uzsar becomes by this invention within the grasp of market for the use of all who desire to practise modelling by the aid 
Man in the street. It is known to all photographers that a certain | ° rele ography, cent ivoire WAKER re) SE, LS saonltal Guelee inet is 
punt of relief is possible with an ordinary gelatine plate, especially | Te°eS@ty equipment need not be an expensive one. The arc-light is, 
he film be treated with some hardening solution so that it can be | 0! Course, & necessity, but in these days of electric mains its production 
ed by heat. Upon a negative so produced we can, by reflective in most towns is not a matter of difficulty. The method is one of 
ht, see that various parts of 14 stand up much higher than other much promise, and we feel confident that when it is made available to 
4s,and many will remember that some years ago Sutton’s method of experienced photographers it will be improved, if not made perfect. 
king printing blocks from ordinary negatives depended upon this 
BO sch Srnased gelacine esi ths Webs eee Bares SAECO eee eee 
ther method is it possible i get, without aes help & fae eles pe se Goer Committee was held at 51, Baker Street, 
> W., on Friday, 18th inst. Present: Messrs. Alfred Ellis, Wm. 


FORTNIGHT ago, in our “Ex Cathedra” columns, we gave a brief 
ount of a method of photo-sculpture, which had been shown at a 
sting of the Royal Institution. At that time it had not been an- 
iced that Signor Carlo Baese, the inventor and patentee of the 
cess, had consented to lecture on the subject at the Camera Club, 
possibly we should have refrained irom dealing with the matter 
view of the later opportunity presented for placing it in a more 
aplete form before our readers. ‘The lecture was given on Monday 
i week, and it attracted a considerable audience, for the earnest 
ateur photographer is ever on the look out for novelties, and this one 
iso well worth the attention of professional photographers, for the 
lic, too, are keen for things which are new, and the idea of finding 


a is - any way comparable to that formed upon a medal made by Grove, J. A. Bridge, H. Edmonds Hull, A. Mackie, and Lang Sims 
die-sinker’s art. DE fea Omega OR I GRE ; ppt sats ae 2 
Poor aig ae Sot aeeied Rete a , Ae Mr. Alfred Ellis, President, in the chair. Mr, Lang Sims informed 

a akes use of swelled bichromated gelatine as a printing | the meeting that every member of Committee had subscribed to the 


EE re onc er i pee aks Logs 
s he described in his llectiine, In the iit he employs two obrane cee See ave ber ae egies ee 
Be Tantcrne to a eee eas Fae Lin agers presented at the annual dinner, a balance remained. It was decided 
ry z ne Say, ie a al es a that this should be handed to the hon. treasurer, to be applied to 
z aced genes either side of the model. Each of these lanterns a similar purpose on another occasion. The accounts for the annual 
up the sitter with what we may describe as an optical wedge. dinner were presented and passed. A discussion took place upon 
ut 1s to say, each lantern is furnished just in front of its condensing the eligibility of a candidate for membership. It was decided to 
% pee 2 petuical moving strip of opaque film, which is cul with a bring the matter again before the Committee for a definite pronounce- 
a 0. Vandyck s, or horizontally-placed V shaped openings. In ment as to bearing of the rule in similar cases. Letter read from 
King the first negatives the wedge-shaped beam of light is so the Fine Art and General Insurance Company, in reply to an inquiry, 
anged that, the nose and back parts of the head receive the wider | «explaining that the arbitration clause contained in their policies pro- 
ts of the slice of light, the ear and the forward portions being vided that the costs of the arbitration be borne by the unsuccessful 
st illuminated. ‘his exposure having been completed, the arrange- party, and was therefore free from the objection that had been 
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eee 
negatives, on-oné plate, of equivalent density, the plates to beite 
being exposed behind, for various predetermined periods to a stand 
light. He soon found that with slow plates, owing to their latity 
it was impossible to say which exposure was best; ‘the length 


raised to the clause which appedred in’ the policies of most fire 
insurance companies. 
Various applicanis for advice, elc., and other matters which 


cannot be reported were dealt with. The honorary  secre- 
tary reported the progress of the Derby Exhib'tion. It 


was decided that if sufficient applications for space were not re- 
ceived to fill the exhibition the Committee should issue persona 
invitations to members whose work might be considered typical of 
modern professional photography. The proposed foundation of an 


Examining Board for assistants was further discussed, and progress 
made. 

RICHMOND CAMERA CLUB. 
Mazca 17rH.—Mr. Walter P. Watmough, on behalf of Messrs. 


Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., of that firm’s system of putting up 
photographic chemicals in tabloid form. Mr. Watmough showed 
first the results of toning and intensification of lantern slides by 
means of a serieS of slides prepared and treated with tabloids. He 
then explained that: his firm do not make: any claim to secret or 
mystical formulw,but simply to the production of tabloids con- 
taining the purest. chemicals’ in,a form most convenient for mixing 
at the time they are required for use without the trouble of we'gh- 
ing the different constituents of each formula, and thus saying the 
necessity of keeping stock solutions which are in many cases: liable 
to deteriorate. He then gave a practical demonstration of toning 
black and white lantern slides and bromide prints with tabloids 
containing copper sulphate, potassium ferricyanide, and a neutral 
citrate. The plates and prints were immersed in a solution of these 
tabloids, and in a few minutes the cold black and white tones were 
changed into warm brown. ‘This was followed by intensification of 
a thin film negative by the use of mercuric iodide with sodium sul- 
phite. The film was cut in two for the purpose of comparison and one 
half, after immersion for a few minutes in the intensifier, was re- 
developed with an alkaline developer. A comparison of the result 
with the non-treated half of the film showed that. the printing 
quality of the negative had, been very greatly improved. 


CROYDON’ CAMERA CLUB. 

Marcr 9rn.— Slow Plates for Short Exposures” formed the title of 
a most intere-ting and original paper, read by Mr. C. E. Kenneth 
Mees, an added interest being given the lecture by the fact that Mr. 
Mees and his colleague, Mr. S. E. Sheppeard, have recently gained 
distinction for themselves, and the club, by obtaining the first B.Sc.’s 
for original research work in photo-chemistry. In the space at our 
command it is only possible to epitomise the salient features of the 
lecture, and the general conclusions to be drawn: from it, which 
may be summed up as follows: “That, disregarding certain types 
of subject, and in reference to the period of under-exposure only, 
slow plates, within certain limits of speed, will give better practical 
results than, rapid, or ultra rapid plates; and that, with a given 
exposure below that correct for the fast plate, the slow plate will in 
all cases show as much detail, and, in addition, owing to its inherent 
qualities, will render a far better negative judged by ordinary stand- 
ards.” Granted that the slow plate will give all detail possible with 
the fast plate, then the reason for its superiority in other directions 
is not hard to find. The slow plate generally has a higher yo, or, 
in other language, will develop to a greater density with infinite 
development. It has also a higher «, or rate of deve’ opment, together 
with great freedom from fog on prelonged development. Now, the 
length of useful development, depends upon freedom from fog, and 
with a fast plate fog steps in comparatively early. From general con- 
clusions, no doubt there must be a cardinal difference between the 
negatives produced under the circumstances stated, but the difference 
in landscape-lit subjects would not be perceptible to the eye. Mr. 
Mees specially excluded certain subjects from his dicta, such as may 
be met with in portraiture and interiors. These, as a rule, presented 
much greater relative contrasts than the average 
sky portion be omitted. 

The lecturer’s attention was first drawn to the matter almost. by 
accident. In an attempt to devise a simple scheme for approximately 
ascertaining plate speeds without resource to exact measurements and 
instruments of precision, he constructed a negative, or rather six little 


andscape, if the: 
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development having such an important influence. The eye was, 
fact, insufficient, and although a photometer might’ have been bron 
into service, this would naturally have defeated the object in vi 
He next tried developing all tested plates to infinity, and then for 
that the fast and the slow were, in the lower part of the expos 
identical so far as detail was concerned. The plates tested had rat 
of speed from 1 to 5 to 1 to 8. A series of tests in the ¢ 
followed, which confirmed his previous observations, the slow pla 
also, for the reasons before stated, always giving the better ra 
There was, however, a limit of speed for the latter, which sho 
not drop much below 20 H. and D. Mr, Mees then showed on 
sereen a series of negatives on half-tone and rapid plates, in a 
under-exposed for the fast plates, which amply bore out what hel 
advanced. Particularly noticeable were focal plane studies, expos 
1-500 second at F. 6, day dull, on Ilford half-tone plates, as aa 
a special rapid plate. Normal snap-shot exposures on Thomas's lante 
plates showed all detail, but the negatives were “ ghosts,” andj 
printable. Mr. Mees concluded his lecture by a. series of 7 
demonstrations, showing the relationship between development 
infinity, and rate of development, and the influence of bromide, 1 
addition of the latter might be equivalent to dividing the speed 
the plate by about 5. He also expressed a warm debt of grati 
he was under to the president (Mr. S. H. Wratten, unfortuna 
absent through indisposition), for much valuable assistance and 
interest he had displayed. The vice-chairman (Mr. E. A. Salt) 
also never spared criticism. A most hearty vote of thanks y 
accorded to Mr. Mees. 

During the evening Mr. Dunmore kindly presented to the club th 
capital pictorial studies, handsomely framed, two of which h 
received medals at the R.P.S. The vice-chairman suitably ackno 
ledged Mr. Dunmore’s generous gift. 


ULSTER AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. — 
Dr. Crci, Suaw, M.A., one of the original founders of this Societ 
delivered a lecture on Monday. last, before the members of th 
Society at the Museum, College Square North, Belfast, entitled “So 
Recollections of Twenty-Four Years of Amateur Photography.” 
lecturer dealt, in a lucid fashion with. his photographic experie 
during that period, and conclusions from them as to different fo 
of photographie apparatus and processes, and concluded by giv 
some hints as to economy in working. Dr. Shaw’s lecture, w 
was followed with attention by those present, occupied half 
evening, giving time for an interesting lecturette by another ot 
members, Mr. J. Backhouse, on some of the “arly History 
Photography in England, 1840-43.” Through the kindness of 
friend, a Mr. Henderson, of Reading, Berks, some of the; first ovin 
produced in England, about the year 1841, by Mr. Fox, Talbot ay 
his assistant, Mr. Henneman, were shown to those present. 
Henderson’s father and a young fellow named Harrison, about 1¢l 
were apprenticed to Mr. Lovejoy, a stationer and librarian in Rea 
ing, where Mr. Henneman used to purchase paper for experiment 
with, and often gave the two lads copies of the prints he had a 
Harrison was a methodical young fellow, and pasted his photogral 
in a serap-book, which at his death passed on to his son. The 
prints, with notes, are authenticated by Sir Benjamin Stone? 
genuine work of the late Fox Talbot, which lends an addition: 
interest to them. Mr. Lovejoy’s library for fifty years was tl 
resort of all the literary and scientifie people who visited Reading 
amongst others, Lord Brougham. Mary Russell Mitford, th 
authoress, was at. the height of her popularity, and many brillian 
conversations the young apprentices had the pleasure of hearit 
between her and such well-known people as Lord Brougham, Tal 
fourd, Charles Dickens, Mrs. Trollope, the Howitts, and mam 
others; hence it came about that everything new or interesting Y 
ecnerally known there so soon as it became public. When, on4 vid 
to the Lake of Como in December, 1833, Fox Talbot made his fr 
discovery of producing “sun pictures” through observing certal 
effects caused by passing clouds upon the shores of the lake. 0 
returning home he carried out a series of experiments, which com 
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ed him it would be possible to produce such pictures upon 
nically-prepared paper. By the year 1839 he had obtained a 
inct recognition of what he termed the Calotype process. Daguerre 
ced Mr. Fox Talbot to make efforts for further research, and in 
) or “41 he engaged a Dutchman, Mr. Nicholas Henneman, who 
-up his residence at Reading, as being a convenient, place of call 
yeen Chippenham and London, on the newly-opened Great Wes- 
Railway, to make further experiments, and as far as possible 
ect the process. Henneman was nothing like the typical Dutch- 
, but a lively volatile fellow, who had lived much in Paris, and 
me more of a Frenchman. Although at that time, knowing 
ral foreign languages, he was rather deficient in English, and 
soon became known to him he was glad of my help in assisting 
with his growing correspondence (writes Mr. Henderson), being 
loyed to copy Mr. Talbot's MSS. At first his visits to our shop 
all sorts of writing papers, and then going to a well-known 
nist for various chemicals not in general use, soon aroused sus- 
m as to his vocation. He lived alone with an old housekeeper 
i tolerably good house, which had been a school, where there 
-a large room without windows, but a skylight. This he used 
his experiments, and always kept securely locked. Prying neigh- 
rs and others soon came to the conclusion that he was engaged 
orging foreign bank notes or some such nefarious pursuit. But 
r some time, Haarison, myself, and the chemist’s assistant, Tom 
one, were invited by him to spend an evening with him, when he 
ved us all the nature of his occupation, and explained what he 
engaged in endeavouring to accomplish. 
od (1841-43) that all the specimens I have mentioned as being 
in existence were produced, an1 therefore there cannot be any 
mte as to their genuineness. It was about this time Mr. Fox 
oot made it known that it was noti his intention to take any steps 
secure to himself any advantage he might make from his dis- 
ry, and one day meeting our county member, Mr. John Walter, 
chief proprietor of the “Times,” who was a constant visitor at 
ejoy’s, he explained the whole thing to him, and within a short 
2 an article appeared in the “ Times” making the process known, 
a free gift to the whole world. Years afterwards Henneman 
the operator for Sarony at Scarborough. Mr: Henderson, in con- 
ion writes: —“ I much egret I did not make a study of photo- 
phy to some extent. For forty-five years my business engage- 
its necessitated my visiting almost every town in the United 
gdom. It has brought me into contact with people in all stations 
ife, of almost every castle or historical building, and every cathe- 
‘in our dear old land.” 


It was during this 


Dews and Dotes. 


ORKSHIRE Photographic Union.—The annual meeting and exhibi- 
of prints will be held in the Church Institution, Westgate, Wake- 
, on Saturday, April 23rd, 1904. 


ussrs. J. J. Grirriy anp Sons, Lrp., write us that they have taken 
and at the forthcoming Northern Photographic Exhibition. They 
have a full range of their cameras and printing papers on view. 


Vn have received a catalogue of second-hand and shop-soiled 
tographic apparatus from The Citv Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet 
eet, London, E.C. It is full of good things, and should be in the 
ids of every amateur and professional desirous cf picking up 
gains for the coming season. The catalogue will be sent free on 
ication. 


HE new paper, “London Opinion,” which appeared on March 24th, 
er the control of Mr. .A. Moreton Mandeville, should prove a 
essful journalistic venture. For the expenditure of the first penny 
Treader obtains contributions from Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. ; Mr. 
mge R. Sims, the Rey. R. J. Campbell, M.A.; Mr. A. G. Hales, 
. C. E. Humphry, Mr. T Sharper Knowlson, Sir Henry Cotton, and 
rs equally well-known to literature and art. 


Vm have received a very complete illustrated price list from Messrs. 
mes and Co., of Ealing, W. They specialise in bromide and carbon 
irgements. Developing, printing, toning, retouching, etc., for 


amateurs and professionals, they make a feature, and 


will undertake 


any kind of photographic work from picture postcard making to framing 


exhibition prints. 


interested should obtain a copy. 


Ay exhibition of photographic portraits by Mr. Wi 
Edinburgh ; Mr. Fredk. Hollyer, of London; and Mr. T. 


The catalogue is a handsome production, and all 


liam Crooke, of 
C. Turner, of 


Hull and London, was opened at ths Royal Photographic Society’s 


house, 66, Russell Square, on Tuesday last, the 22nd inst. 


The 


exhibition, which includes some fifteen examples by each of the above, 


will remain open for some six weeks at least, and may 
the hours of 11 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


exhibition. 


Non-members 


be seen between 
are invited to view the 


To Architectural Workers.—At an instruction lecture given by Mr. 
S. H. Bentley, on the 16th March, before the members of the North 


Mid 


lesex Photograpbic Society, an excellent suggestion was made 


whereby the difficulty of inserting the dark slide when working close up 


to a wall could be over’ 
show 


the left. 


Mr. Ricuarpson Evans, 


attention to the weakr 
lack 
sores 
country districts. 


by the New Zealand Legisla 
several acts which regulate 


colony. 


Cox1in Competition 
monster competition 0: 


d be made to fit three way: 
this will enable the worker 


of initiative in dealing 
that offend on very side in our cities, and more particularly in 
He draws attention to the go-ahead policy adopted 
ure in dealing with the matter, and quotes 


He recommended 
instead of only 


come. 


ness 0: 


the abuses of pw 


.—Messrs. W. Butcher 


the picture-puzzle type 


been inaugurated in connection with Coxin, 


developing plates and films. 


o insert the slide either from the righi 


hon. secretary of the National Society 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising, has written to call 
the English Municipal Law in regarc 
with some of the modern advertising eye- 


that the reversing back 
two, as customary, and 
or 


for 
our 
to 


the 


blic advertising in that 


and Sons announce a 
now so popular. It has 
he daylight system of 


Sixty-eight prizes will be awarded, 


ranging in value from a Humber motor bicycle, and a Riley’s com- 


bined billiard and dining table, to cameras at various prices. 
he bottles or tins to the competitors who are 


dealers who supply t 
successful in winning 
prices. 


Asrronomicat Pho 


Ritchey of Yerkes Observa 


by the fine photograph 


the great 40-inch refractor, 
reproductions of photograp 


themselves little less 


quilitatis” and “Mare Nu 


the first five prizes, wi 


ogra: 
ory, has surprised 


The 


1 also-receive duplicate 


Application for particulars should be made to Camera House 
St. Bride Street, E.C. 
phy at Yerkes Observatory.—Mr. G. W. 


his astronomical friends: 


ic work he has been doing recently by the aid of 


and the two-foot 


than perfect. 


ium” are examples. 


reflector. Some of the 


hs of prominent features of the Moon are 
“Mare Sereneitatis Mare Tran- 


If the reproductiom 


from the original negatives, by a screen of 200 probably, produces se 
fine and natural effect, the negatives themselves must be better. Yerkes 


Observatory may well be 


proud of such photographic work, for we 


doubt if it is excelled anywhere.—“ Popular Astronomy.” 


Ipswich Camera Club.—A camera club has been formed at Ipswich. 
The following are the officers of the new society :—President, Mr. G. 
Calver Mason ; vice-presidents, Messrs. W. P. Stericker, F. W. Goffin, 
C. F. Hunnibell, J. D. Sims, R. H. Sutton, and Dr. Ward; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. G. H. Hewetson; hon. secretary, Mr. R. H. Sutton ; 
assistant hon. secretary, Mr. P. W. Elkington; hon. lanternist, Mr. 


John Wiggin; committee, Dr. F. W 
and Messrs. A. J. Leighton, J. C. Wigg 
Horsfield, —— Wright, and W. E. Harrison. 


ard, Dr. 


n, 


Hossack, Mrs. Brogden, 


F. W. Goffin, G. W. 


The hon. secretary’s« 


address is 37, Henley Road, Ipswich, and he wil! be pleased to receive 


become members. 


he ele 


Percy Lund and 
Keighley, F.R.P.S., 


Messrs. C. B. Howdill, Lieutenant-Colonel R. 
Percy Sheard, vice-presiden 


he names of ladies and gentlemen in the neighbourhood wishing to: 


YorxsuHrre Photographic Union.—A meeting of the Council was 
veld at the Vegetarian Restaurant, Bradford, on Friday eyening,. the 
8th inst., Mr. Godfrey Bingley in the chair. 
ion of the following officers: —Mr. G. Bingley, president ; 


The- ballot resul+ed in 


13}, dolewiser, W183. 


Mr. Alexander 


hon. treasurer; and Mr. Ezra Clough, hon. 


business secretary. ‘Uhe following gentlemen were elected as the official 
judges for the ensuing twelve months:—Messrs. G. Bingley, Gilbert 


Foster, R.B.A., Alexander Keighley, F.R.P.S., Percy Lund, Perey 
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Sheard, and Harry Wanless. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Lund for his kindness in providing tea for the delegates attending 
the meeting. 


Tue annual dinner of the North Middlesex Photographic Scciety 
was held on Saturday evening last, March 19th, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, when the President, Mr. Charles Beadle, who ocoupied 
the chair, was supported by a large number of members and visitcrs, 
amongst those present being Mr. Douglas English, Mr. J. C. 8 
Mummery, Mr. Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S., Mr. R. Child Bayley, 
Mr. F. C. Tilney, Mr. George Scamell, Mr. J. W. Marchant, Mr. 
J. McIntosh, cic. .The dinner was made the occasion o presenting 
to the late hon. secretary, Mr. Pring, a handsome clock and, a pair 
of vases in recognition of his services to the Society. In distributing 
the certificates gained by members who competed at the last ex- 
hibition Mr. Mummery suggested that those gentlemen should send 
work to the open exhibitions. The toast of the Society was proposed 
by Mr. Douglas English, and in the course of an excellent speech 
by way of acknowledgment the President emphasised the value of 
photography as an agency for recording plain facts in contradiction 
ito the use of hand control methods of producing prints—such as 
gum hbichromite. Other toasts were the “Photographic Press,” 
replied to by Messrs. Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S. (Editor of Tux 
British JourNat or Puorograpuy), and R. Child Bayley, F.R.P.S. 
(Editor of “ Photography”). Mr. George Scamell responded for the 
toast of “The Visitors,” and the final toast was that of the musical 
artists and producers of the menu card, the latter being a most 
refined and artistic souvenir by Mr. H. Barnard. Musical and instru- 
mental solos contributed to the enjoyment of those present, who 
united in agreeing that the dimner was one of the most successful 
of the series of North Middlesex. festivals. We congratulate the 
Society on its prosperous position, and the markedly favourable 
influence it exerts on the progress of pictorial and technical 
photography. 


Nationa Puysican Lasoratory.—On the invitation of the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society and Lord Rayleigh, chairman of the 
General Board, several distinguished men of sdience visited the 
National Physical Laboratory, Bushey House, Teddington, on 
Friday afternoon (March 18th), for the annual inspection of the 
departments and apparatus. The visitors were received by Lor 
Rayleigh and Lord Kelvin. In the various departments there were 
many things of profound interest to the visitors. Two rooms de- 
voted to electiticity contained a Kelyin balance, a bridge for re- 
sistance measurements, an electric clock presented to the laboratory 
by Professor M‘Leod, an electromagnet for watch testing, and 
illustrations of methods for measuring a small resistance. In the 
metallography department was a Compton one and a half horse- 
power motor, which drives a hack saw for cutting sections of metals, 
a Crowell rotary air-blower for various concen:ric jet furnaces, and 
a vertical drill. There was also in this room an open-seale potentio- 
meter for differential cooling work and melting-point determinations, 
constructed by the department. In another room was. a polishing 
apparatus in which three pieces of metal can be polished simul- 
taneously. This was designed by Mr. J. E. Stead, and presented 
by him to the laboratory. The work of testing yard measures and 
their subdivisions was seen in operation as well as an apparatus for 
measuring surveying tapes in sections. Considerable interest was 
displayed in the tide predicting machine designed by Lord Kelvin 
and Mr. Edward Roberts and transferred by the Indian Government, 
-whose property it is, to the care of the National Physical Laboratory. 
The machine has been used for twenty years for the prediction of 
the Indian tides, and the preparation of the tide tables for 1905 
is now in progress. Thirty curves have been run off the machine, 
and the work of measuring these to obtain the heights and times 
of high and low water is proceeding. A start hag also been made 
on the work’ for the riverain ports, in connection with which the 
machine can only be used to give the correction for the diurnal 
tides. The inspection of the various rooms proved 
attractive, and did not conclude until after five o’clock. 


exceedingly 


Portraiture at Home.—To make portraits at home is the am- 
bition of nearly every amateur photographer, whether a beginner 
or of the more advanced type; in fact, says the “ Bromide Monthly,” 
some of the best portraits, from an artistic standpoint, that have 
ever been made, have been by amateurs. In order to make good 
portraits at home it is not necessary that we should haye a great 
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amount ef pacaphernalia: a simple background or two thal ¢ 
be stretched tightly over a support of some kind, or perhaps 
some way fasterediat the top of the picture moulding, and weight 
ap the bottom with a wooden roller of sufficient weight to keep | 
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background without wrinkles., The roller will also answer to y 
the background upon, so as to be easily put away and kept safe 
It is well, if possible, tc have a dark ground for heads and er0y 
up people, und a white one especially for children, although ¢h 
may be regulated at will and departed from in special 
A portiere makes a very nice background, and in some instaneg 
ace curtain may be used for a white background; but,’ of cour 
he blind behind it must be pulled down. As a general thing, hi 
ever, a dark background is more desirable, as softer results 
in a way, obtained than with a light one, and the resulting p 
are easier to handle. Of course, our light is the mos import 
part of portraiture; a north light is the most preferred, and, 
possible, should be selected where it is not obstructed by buildi 
or trees, as this light will be stronger, and a quicker exposure ¢ 
be made than where the light is interfered with, although in ca 
where it is impossible to avoid this the difference can be made 7 
by lengthening the exposure. In making portraits in an ordin 
room, we must select a room with as large a window as possil 
and cover up the bottom sash, and a little way up 


portant thing to avoid is any crossing of light. All our light m 
come from one source, or else we will get most disagreeable shad n 
and a result that will be very unnatural. So pull down the bli 
of the windows not to be used for lighting our subject. It 

also be necessary for us to reflect some light on that side of o 
subject that is turned against the light, and this may be done 
stretching a white sheet over an ordinary house screen; place 4 
reflector slightly in front of the subject—as near as possible, 
fong as it is not photographed. ‘The reflector may be moved arou 
ai different angles, so as to give the most pleasing results,” 
good plan for a window screen is to hang a dark-green blind ups 
down—that is, have the roller at the bottom of the window a 
he cord going over a ring or pulley at the top of the wind 
casing. In this way we can exclude as much or as little light as) 
wish by simply lowering or raising the blind. In placing the sitt 
care must be taken to use a light that is best suited to give 
necessary roundness to the face and avoids angles. The eyes sho 
ve in an easy, natural position, and not turned to either side, 
let them follow the direction in which the nose points. Al 
any kind of a double lens is useful in this style of photograph 
but, of course, good tools make good work, in portraits as Wi 
as in any other kind of photography, and especially is it necessal 
in home portraiture that our lens should work pretty fast—il 


shorter the exposure the more natural will be the expression 
he face of the sitter. 


a “single” lens. 


Another accessory that will be found use 
is to have a white shade hung from the very top of the a 
and so that it may be unrolled and brought over the sitter’s hea 
on a slant downward from the roller. In this way, a very ‘effectil 
top reflector may be had. In fact, so many different results ma 


be got by a simple Manipulation of light by various means th 
almost any lighting that can be obtained in a regular studio mi 


be had, and it is very much worth one’s while to experiment alot 
this line 


trouble. 


» and the enjoyment will more than compensate us for 0 
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Correspondence. 


Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspondents. 
ot 


PATENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
To the Editors. 
entlemen,—Your readers will probably be interested in hearing 
' the Governor-General in Council of Australia has decreed, in 
dance with the new Federal law, that patent applications for 
tralia can now be formally made at the Custom House of the 
tal city of each State. Applications so filed will be marked with 
date, hour, and minute of receipt, and the applications will be 
sequently recorded at the Patent Office as having been filed at that 
». Applications thus filed will not ke merely taken in order of 
r dates, but they will ke held to be dated as far as regards novelty 
n the date of actually filing at the Custom House, unless dated 
er the convention. Under the convention nearly all the principal 
ntries and colonies have agreed to grant the right to a patentee 
» has filed an application for a patent in one of the countries or 
mies, to date any or all the other applications he may make for 
same invention in other realms during the year, as of the date 
his original first application. The application in Australia can 
er be a provisional one, or a complete. The fees and stamp duties 
just double those of an application for Great Britain and Ireland. 
ours truly, 
Wma. P. THompson anv Co., 
Chartered Patent Agents. 
Lord Street, Liverpool, 
March 22nd, 1904. 


ELBOWED-OUT PROFESSIONAL. 
To the Editors. 

entlemen,— Yes; the elbowed-out professional. Is it true that 
trend and pressure of the times has squeezed him up to a higher 
ie, above the ordinary shop commercialism? Recently we have 
advice tendered to us, and “B. H.” has replied thereto. Both 
se articles have been a treat to read, but for widely different 
sons, and I ask your permission, Mr. Editor, to make public a 
of my comments thereon. First, “Amateur photographers are 
to date.” What are we to understand by that? Does the “up- 
late” mean in quality, quantity, or cheapness? If the two latter 
1 that is what the lay public desire), the writer must be satisfied, 
he gives instances of how rivals compete with each other at bank- 
tey prices; but I consider that he has been well replied to by 
_H.” Just one more comment: We are advised to take up the 
to-date” papers. On this point I cannot do better than quote 
ther writer om the same page, No. 195, in March 4th issue, where 
following is printed re an “up-to-date” paper:—‘The general 
it is nine unsatisfactory prints out of every ten, and the tenth 
bably faded in a month. Better results were obtained in the old 
$ of albumenised paper.” No more need be said. On the whole, I 
ee with “B. H.’s” views until we reach this paragraph :—“The 
fessionals’ ‘remissness in allowing the local chemist to capture 
dealers trade.’” I will put my comment in this form: What 
ald you think of an R.A. who complained of the local colourman. 
ing tubes of pigment, brushes, varnishes, canvas, and stretchers, 
S robbing him of that trade? What presumption! ‘True; but 
| can thin the analogy down to what degree you choose, the prin- 
ul remains the same. I had also written some comments on 
istants and “free portraits,” but in your last issue, on page 222, 
h these matters were dealt with so ably by your trenchant pen, 
6 my humble effort were like skim milk in comparison. Please 
epb my thanks, in which I feel sure all professionals will join, 
Task them to read the pages again, and wish that all the world 
Id do the same. I wish “B. H.” had signed his name and address, 
I think he is a professional.—Yours faithfully, 


THE 


W. Barry. 
he Studios, 7 and 8, Park Street, Hull. 


‘ ne : 
B. H.” is a well-known professional pho 


ographer, and a member 


of the P.P.A. Athough always willing to allow our professional 
readers the opportunity of ventilating their grievances in our pages, 
we do not see that any good object can be served by the prolongation 
of a correspondence upon a subject which has so often been discussed 
in the Journau.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


THE NATIONAL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Would you be kind enough to inform your readers 
that at the annual meeting of the National Photographic Record 
Association some of our members undertook to make prints for our 
Association from any suitable negatives that might be lent to us 
for that purpose. The Council will therefore be much obliged to 
any one having such negatives for the loan of them for that purpose, 
and, in the first instance, would ask for lists of negatives proposed 
to be sent, so as to be able to make a selection. Every possible care 
will be taken of all negatives, but the Council cannot hold them- 
selves responsible for any: damage.—TI remain, yours truly, 

Gro. Scawrtn, Hon. Sec. 
21, Avenue Road, Highgate, London, N., 
March 17th, 1904. 


ASSOCIATION. 


HOUGHTON, LIMITED. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your current issue you announce the amalgamation 
of four firms under the title, “Houghton, Limited.” One of these 
happens to trade in London under the same name and style as our- 
selves, and we wish to intimate that we are in no way connected 
with the firm in question or with the combination. We should be 
glad if you would kindly draw attention to this fact.—Yours truly, 
Hormes Bros. 
22, Oxford Street, Manchester. 


BROMIDES FOR PLATINOTYPHS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to your article, “ Fraudulent Photography,” 
we beg to state that the substitution of silver and bromide prints 
for platinotype by unscrupulous photographers has been engaging 
our attention for some time past, and we are obtaining counsel’s 
opinion as to the best means of putting an end to this fraud. 

May we point out that you are mistaken in assuming that there 
are other makers of “Platinotype” papers besides ourselves, for 
such is not the case, as nobody but ourselves can use the term 
“Platinotype” for their manufactures.—We are, gentlemen, yours 
faithfully, Tue PLatinoryPE Co. 

22, Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, 

London, W.C., 
March 18th, 1904. 

[We regret our inadvertent use of the term “ Platinotype,” which, 
we are aware, applies exclusively to the production of the Platino- 
type Company. There are, of course, other makers of platinum 
paper.—Eps., B. J. P.J 


TRICHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editers. 

Gentlemen,—I was very much interested indeed to read in your 
last issue Mr. E. J. Wall’s valuable contribution on p. 228. Mr. 
Wall’s translations from the German are always helpful to us dabblers 
in trichromatic work, whese misfortune it is not to be able to read 
the works of Dr. Eder and others. Why, I would like to ask, has 
two years been allowed to elapse before we English readers could 
get a translation of this article? No wonder we are a little behind 
in three-colour matters. I'll bet my boots our English articles on 
the subject are translated into German before two years have gone. 
—Yours, etc., A, H. Waite. 

Stoke Newington Road, London, N. 

March 19th, 1904. 


INTERNAL REFLECTIONS IN THE CAMERA. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Since Mr. Welborne Piper asks for some practical 
details as to the use of orange paper in the interior of cameras, I 
am happy to forward a few particulars. Having often had occasion 
to use the medium in question, in various kinds of temporary appara- 
tus devised for scientific and experimental purposes, I have nothing 


but praise for its behaviour as a cure for reflection. In the case of 
slow plates it is invariably satisfactory, and much to be preferred 
to a shiny or bad black. With rapid plates, however, it has not 
proved so suitable; at any rate, with long exposures. A good, dull 
black is to be preferred in all cases, although such a black is, un- 
fortunately, not too common. 

I fear’ we must agree to differ about the lens hood. A rectangular 
hood might possibly be better for a rectangular plate, if it were not 
for the disturbing factor of the lens being circular. The consequence 
is that the difficulty of accurately adjusting a rectangular hood is 
considerable, so that it shall not cut off certain necessary portions 
of the illumination. Then again, the plate is not square, but oblong; 
so that unless the hood is made square, thus admitting unnecessary 
light at the four corners, it will be requisite to shift it whenever it 
is desired to alter the plate from an upright to an horizontal position. 
A circular hood avoids this difficulty, admitting the maximum of 
needed light and the minimum of surplus illumination.—I am, gentle- 
men, yours very truly, A. Locker. 

88, Brook Street, Kennington, 8.E., 

March 18th, 1904. 


YELLOW STAINS ON PLATES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—There is a strange yellow stain, said (I think recently 
in the “Journal”) to be ineradicable, that sometimes occurs in the 
fixing bath. Its position is wholly in the clear portions of the 
negative, disappearing entirely in the half-tones. Its colour varies, 
in different negatives, from very pale yellow to very deep orange. 
It is said to be a deposit of silver in some form, and experiments 
so far bear this out. Bleached with mercuria chloride and _re- 
blackened, the stain becomes a grey deposit. 

This stain occurs in several ways. One of the best known, with 
plates, is the use of an exhausted fixing bath. An old bath, per se, is 
no cause. But the stain, once visible, cannot be fixed out. The 
strongest and freshest hypo has no power upon it. The same kind 
of staining seems to occur frequently with films. The fixing of many 
films without special apparatus is somewhat of a trouble. Unless 
kept moving in the fixing bath they will stain where lying on one 
another. 

The most brilliant staining I have come across arose in this wise. 
Four whole plates were developed in turn, each when developed 
placed in a bath of water which had originally been used for rinsing 
plates on leaving hypo tank. On placing the last of the four in the 
hypo-contaminated water the stain was noticed, and all four were 
immediately placed in fixing bath. The last one was, of course, quite 
clear, but the other three were respectively more and more coloured 
(in the transparent parts only) up to a deep orange. 

A cure was suggested in the use of a Howard-Farmer reducer after 
it had turned green. Experiments with this showed that the stain 
was removed, if the bath was not too old, also that there was no 
apparent reduction in the negative. After removal of the stain, 
a plate was left partially immersed for two hours without apparent 
alteration, and after thirteen hours was simply toned to a brownish 
black. Suspecting the removal of the stain to be due to the solution 


being still a reducer, but in a weak condition, a fresh bath was made 
up of :— 

Hypo, ... 1 oz 

Water 20 oz. 


per cent. Potass. Ferridcyanide. A few drops. 


Another plate was evenly exposed, and developed to a slight veil 
only, a slip of this being placed in the solution alongside a yellow. 
stained plate. The stain was removed after a few minutes, the 
plates apparently being unreduced; but the test strip showed that 
a ‘very slight reduction had taken place. This reduction is, how- 
ever, of such slight moment that it may be neglected in practical 


working.—I am, yours, etc., C. Harorp Surru. 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 


THE DECIMAL AND METRIC SYSTEM. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The discussion between Messrs. Gotz and Piper on 
this subject has, at any rate on the latter’s part, become mere hair- 
splitting, and waste of ink and ‘paper. 

Here is an example. Mr. Piper states that a litre of water weighs 
997.8066 grammes instead of 1,000, the error is therefore 2.1954 | 
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or, as Mr. Piper prefers the duodecimal and English weigh 
& in. grammes. 


As photographers, we are not accustomed to make up our Solutio 
except hypo in litre lots, but smaller quantities. Will Mr. Pip 
kindly tell us what the percentage of error, or the error per ounce 
aking into consideration, as he ought to, barometric pressure ¢ 
rected to sea level, for, say, Blackheath, at 15 deg. centigrade, 
instead of making up a 10 per cent. solution of chloride of gold 
the ounce I prefer to use the metric system? 

When he has worked this out, duodecimally and by grains, wi 
he condescend to tell us what effect the error found will have i 
tone ten sheets of paper, 24 by 174 in. each, with 200 ce. oF 
“Anglaise and & la Piper, 3,079 7-10ths fluid grains, or 7 39-1000H 
fluid ounces, or 7 ozs. 18 8-10ths minims, or 3,378 8-10ths minims? 
Can Mr. Piper measure out 7 ozs. 18 8-10ths minims accurately 
and, if not, what is the probable error in 35 ozs. 94 1-10th minim 
and what will be the final result on every quarter-plate print gy 
rom the aboye-sized sheet of paper toned in his erroneous] 
gold bath? 

I do not know either Mr. Gotz or Mr. Piper, but obviously th 
atter is not a chemist, nor accustomed, as I am, to make three | 


0 


our analyses of waters and their solutions every day of his life 
otherwise he would not talk as he does.—Yours faithfully, 


Aw Oxp Cxemisr” 


y-measure 


March 21st, 1904. t 
P.S.—I am a brewers’ chemist, will you allow me to discuss wit 
Mr. Piper the question of the arbitrary abolition of licenses ft 
magistrates? If not, why not? 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am unable to determine whether Messrs, Gotz an 
Tennant cannot or will not understand my re 
decimal system. Both persist in running their duo 
decimal notation, which, as I have alveady explained, forms no ra 
of the system. ‘The notation is decimal, and the introduction of am 
cther notation upsets its use altogether. Though Mr. Tennant says 
“even if a duodecimal system were demonstrab y preferable; ‘it, 3 
fact, nowhere exists, certainly not in the British islands”; still, thi 
duodecimal system not only exists, but is in constant use by arch 
tects, surveyors, builders, timber merchants, shippers, and m 
others. Mr. Tennant’s irrelevant tale of a table may be refen 
to to point out that while it is perfectly easy to measure the heigh 
of the table by any scale of dimensions you please, the area of thi 
table-top or the cubic quantity of wood in the table can 
quickly arrived at by duodecimals than by decimals. 
of work is not paid for by time, it is obvious tha 
greatest importance. 

Mr. Gotz’s remarks as to replacing the decimal system by 
decimal system, and as to using duodecimais as a “fun 
principle out of which a harmonious system of weights and meas 

t yet grasped whi 


can be evolved,” simply show that he has no 
duodecimals really mean in English measures. ‘heir use is onlj 
a time-saving device, and I have at no time suggested that a 


could form the hasis of a complete system of measures. ‘The pwilll 
is, that if the foot and inch be abolished, then the quick meth 
goes too, so that the mam who has mastered it loses both time 
money. 

Mr. Tennant is much more reasonable-than Mr. Gotz in regal’ 
to the use of fractions. The latter gentleman said: “I can proy 
that for all purposes it requires less figures to write a quantity 
decimal figures than in vuigar fractions, and that calculations sud 
tiplication and division are mfinitely shorter and simpler 
Naturally, he has not proved it, and it is interesting to note the 
Mr. J. Martin, who is an even greater metrical enthusiast th 
Mr. Gotz, states: “Decimalists do not uphold the exclusive use ® 
decimal fractions, but employ vulgar fractions if they see that unde 
certain circumstances these would be quicker or more accurate 
in fact, neither decimal or vulgar fractions are best under all a 
cumstances.” Thirds, sixths, and sayenths may be an abominatio 
to Mr. Gotz; but he cannot get away from them. Presumably, the 


angle of an equilateral triangle ought not to be two-thirds of a right 
ang 


as mul 


A 
Ai. 


e, but it is; hence the decimalisation of the circle has proved 
failure, and for very similar reasons other undesirable fractions per 
sist In appearing, however much they may annoy Mr. Gotz. I sup 


March 25, 1904.] 
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s the use of .74 instead of .725 would illustrate what Mr. Gotz 


; a “half-hearted” use of dacimals 


, but he must surely be aware 


» this is one of the devices employed by decimalists whenever 
ible. Unfortunately, with a decimal system of measures or 
age this short methed is teo seldom available, whereas non- 


mal systems afford numberless sh 
e clearly than our monetary s) 
malist as Mr. Sonnenschein decla 


should be copied in toto by all the other nations. 


»he should be of this opinion, cor 


ort cuts. Nothing shows this 
m, which even such an ardent 
res “is the best in existence, 
” Tt is curious 


isidering thaf.his own method 


ising it is not by any means as short as those usually adopted 


Englishmen. 
ith reference to the metrical pro 


lem I submitted, it is remark- 


that neither of your correspondents suggest the use of the 
e avoir. and fluid ounce for making up the solution, though 
ruse is clearly indicated.. Tt is even more striking that neither 
rs to the conventional litre containing 1,000 gs. of water at a 
perature of 15.6 deg. C., or 60 deg. F., which is commonly used 
similar purposes. A litre graduated at a normal temperature 


y obviously desirable that the inco 
) been supplemented by the conven 
tioned at all in Mr. Gotz’s paper. 


nvenient standard metric units 
tional litre, which fact was not 


1¢ figures 997.8066 given in my last letter are incorrect owing to 


use of tables that gave approxin 
fact. The true figures, as near a 


nate values without indicating 
s I can get them are 997.7904, 


h Mr. Gotz will no doubt at once recognise as representing the 


ht in grammes of a standard litre 


of water at a normal tempera- 


of 62 deg. F'., according to the Board of Trade equivalents. It 
appears that the standard litre at 62 deg F. is about two grammes 


than its theoretical weight, while, 


according to Professor Mende- 


the cubic decimetre at the same temperature is about one gramme 


rweight. Hence, the cubic decim 
at equal temperatures, though 

graduated at €0 deg. F. Neith 
hawave of the confusion. that has 


etre is larger than the standard 
smaller than the conventional 
er of your correspondents can 
arisen through these complica- 


, or of the mistakes that have been made through blindly trust- 
he theoretical arrangement described by Mr. Gotz. If the metric 


m is to be used intelligently it is o 


: rtainly necessary to emphasise 


act that the litre and cubic decimetre, or the millilitre and cubic 
metre ane not simple interchangeable measures of capacity. 

th your correspondents kindly assume that I am discussing a 
m of measurement that I am not practically acquainted with. 


he contrary, I use the metric sy 
es indicate that it will be most 
of the art of measurement, wh 


stem myself whenever circum- 
suitable, but practical experi- 
ich plays a great part in my 


sion, has forced me to recognise that it is not by any means 


et, and that no once harmonious 


system ever can be perfectly 


led for ali purposes. The metric system is at its best for 
fific work, but ati its worst for ordinary every-day work in the 
al world. A unit such as the millimetre, which is much too 


to be a “ fine” dimension, and too 


small to be subdivided without 


jer, is utterly useless for much of my work; hence, like many 


peop'e, I d 
Which I can read down to the 
and without any optical or meck 
vell acyuainted with the nume 
alists, and use them pretty freq 
English bus: 


ird it in favour of the decimally divided inch, 


hundredth part with perfect 
hanical assistance. Further, I 
rous short methods used by 
uently, but then I also know 


ess men employ very much shorter methods when 


ig with English comage and measures, and generally avoid 


als as productive of a waste cf ti 
asier to find 34 per cent. on £67 


me and figures. For example, 
than 34 per cent. on 67 dollars 


mes, owing to the fact that the decimal coinage necessitates 
plification by two figuics and the use of two or three working 
S, whereas with the £67 there is only one multiplier and not 
le working figure is required by evem the slowest witted youth. 
76 glance at the sum shows the answer in pounds, shillings, 
, and decimal parts of a penny. ‘The inconvenience is due solely 
» decimal division of the coinage, and, however you abbreviate 


working, there is nearly alway 


s a shorter method available 


cur nondecimal money than with any decimal coinage in use. 
does not apply so fully to measures, where I admit a decimal 


m to be often convenient, but 
y to show that a pure 
Eciple and not condu 


ve to effici 


it applies with sufficient fre- 


decimal system of measures is defective 


ency. The metric system, in 


particular, is unsuitable to our general requirements, because, while 
it is purely decimal throughout, it cannot be used in unison with 
any part of ours. We want a decimal system, but not one that con- 
tains no single unit, in any. way comparable with one of our existing 
units. ‘If the metre agreed with the yard the whole matter would 
be on a different footing; we could retain such of our present units 
as have a distinct value, and at the same time reduce from one system 
to the other with perféct ease. Such a system as that would be 
adopted at once without hesitation, but to adopt a system that’ is 
well recognised as imperfect, and cannot in any way be reconciled 
with either existing systems or records, is only to add to the present 
confusion; for it must be remembered that no Act of Parliament 
can abolish and obliterate the present measures, which. will remain in 
use probably for centuries. Other countries have failed to get rid 
of their old measures, though such a change can be far more easily 
carried out in any country rather than this one. 

A point often neglected is the fact that our trade with metrical 
countries is small and unimportant compared with our trade with 
nonmetrical people. It appears that only about two-fifths of our 
cver sea trade is with the former, and that is steadily diminishing, 
while the other three-fifths is with nonmetrical countries, and is 
steadily increasing. The adoption of the metric system would thus 
inconvenience our best customers, and our home trade, while it would 
undoubtedly be a greater benefit to our metrical rivals than to us. 
At present we hold the whip-hand, for our measures trouble our 
n.etrical rivals much more than they do us or our nonmetrical friends, 
and, of the two alternatives, it would pay us far better, and be 
much easier, to introduce a new system suitable to our requirements 
than to adopt one that we know to be inconvenient. Interested par- 
ties are very anxious that we should adopt the metric system as it 
stands, for the very simple reason tiat they would then be able at 
once to compete with us in our own markets with greater profit than 
they can at present. ‘Think of the certain result of our adjusting 
all photographic apparatus to metrical gauges. We should imme- 
diately be flooded with Continental plates and cameras, and a severe 
competition would very soon be supplemented by the gentle agency 
of “dumping.” Other trades are considering this point very care- 
fully, and photographic manufacturers would do well to follow suit; 
possibly they have as yet hardly realised the extent to which they are 
“protected” by the fact that we do not use plates of Continental 
sizes.—Yours, etc., C. WrLBorne Piper. 

March 22nd, 1904. 

eo 


“Tue Pxoro-TrcKEerR,” published by Mr. W. P. Buchanan, of 
Philadelphia, thus advertises the introduction. of a new flash- 
powder:—The Greasy Dutchman is dead. We are happy to 
chrenicle the end of trouble as far as “Prof. Schumann,” alias “The 
Greasy Dutchman,” is concerned. He dropped dead in Pittsburg 
on April 27th, and the coroner notified us that his grave is No. 264. 
(It seems hardly the right way to publish an obituary notice—to 
say “we are happy to chronicle, etc.;” but when an individual 
becomes a nuisance and a dangerous element he is better dead than 
alive. We forgive him, and if you are one of his many victims we 
hope you will do likewise. Poor fellow, he has no doubt gone where 
flash powder would be unsafe to handle—his troubles on earth are 
ended, and the world is better off. Deo Gratias/) 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received subject 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*.* Correspondents are informed that we cannot wndertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*.* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & OO., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANyY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C , 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s, 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of cach photograph must be sent with the fee. 

EE SG eee rane 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

L. Ratcliffe, 8, Wharf Street, Sowerby Bridge. Photograph of Rawdon Collinson. 

J. Jackson, Elder Bank, Blackley, Manchester. Photograph uf Thirteen Original 
Members of the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’ Society. 

L. Anthony, 2, High Street, Killarney. Photoyraph of Irishman in Donkey Car. 


Photograph of Irish Colleen on Donkey Car. Four Photographs of a Kerry 
Colleen. 


Joun Trrras.—It might realise a few shillings if advertised. 
Biscurts.—The specimen sent shows that the medium used renders 
the paper very transparent and suitable for its purpose. We 
are pleased to learn we have been of assistance to you, and 
wish you success. 
C. E. Mannatt.—Do you not mean Crystoleum Painting? Barnard’s 
Complete Crystoleum Outfit for the process, and full instruc- 
tions can be obtained from Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W. 
E. G. Harcourt Tyrrext (Pietermaritzburg, §.A.).—If you address 
Mr. Ives, care of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, you will 
no doubt obtain.the information of which you are in need. We 
cannot possibly answer letters by post. 
Srnop Cottorypr Pratres.—F. Rurrinenr writes: “In the volume 
or 1902, page 893, the ‘Sinop’ Collotype plates are reviewed. 
I should be much obliged if you would tell me where they 
may be bought?” In reply: Address, Messrs. Penrose and Co., 
Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
Parent InFormATION.—ConraD asks: “Will you inform me of the 
best means of acquiring a knowledge of the rules relating to 
patents, so that I should know how to proceed in the event 
of my wishing to take out a patent?” In reply: You may 
obtain a form at any post office, price eightpence, which will 
probably meet your requirements. 
Harn asks: “Could you kindly tell me a recipe for renovating 
he leather covering of my camera, which has got rather 
shabby?” In reply: Hither the “Bertha” Leather Reviver, 
sold by the Vanguard Manufacturing Co., Maidenhead, or 
Tylar’s Leathesvas Finish, both of which are obtainable in 
6d. and 1s. bottles at most photographic dealers, will do what 
you require. 
A. W. Emary.—The technique of the work submitted is chiefly open 
to criticism by reason of the occasional harshness of the light- 
ing. Otherwise it is very good, and should entitle you to a 
salary of from £2 to £3 a week. A study of the portrait work 
at the principal London exhibitions would no doubt suggest 
directions in which the work is capable of improvement. 
Carson Tissur.—C. M. says: “I shall be greatly indebted to you 
if you can instruct me how to destroy the latent image in 
carbon tissue. Is it possible to undo the work done by light 
action on gelatine sensitised in bi-chromate of potash without 
destroying the gelatine? That is to say, can it be used again 
like fresh tissue?” In reply: There is no practical method 
of doing this. If there were, the thing would not be worth 
the trouble. 
UNINFLAMMABLE Cattco.—‘ Uninflammable” asks: Could you, 
please, inform me, where I could buy uninflammable calico, and if 
not sold commercially, how could I prepare same?” In reply : 


Cc. L. 
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So far as we are aware, there is no such thing as uninflamm 


calico on the market. Ordinary calico, however, 


is @ 


rendered uninflammable by simply immersing it in a solutio 


tungstate of soda and then drying it. In place of 
of soda, common alum may be employed, but the 
is the better. 

Jess Mironett asks: “How can I obtain a sepia tone on 
In reply: There are many excellent formule for 


tungs 
tungs 


P01 
ie 


sepia tones on various brands of P.O.P. given in the “J 


Almanac” every year. 
lowing :— 
A.—Potassium chloro-platinite, 15 grains in 15 


We can, however, recommend the 


oune 


water, to which have been previously added 5 minims of hy 


chloric acid. 


B.—Citric acid, 160 grains; Chloride sodium (common g 


160 grains; Water, 8 ounces. 


Take 2 ozs. from A and 1 oz. from B, and make up ft 


pints with water. 
plate prints. Matt surface paper looks 
bath. 


Corourtnc—RETOUCHING.—R@ADER says: “I should be very pl 
ions :—First, 
tinting photos with water colours on a polished surface, 
Can you 
me of any varnish or medium that would take off the dul 


ound it to ans 
Second, will you kindly inform we what is the real m 
I often see this in the vai 


if you could answer me the following ques 
paint shows very dull if you hold it sideways. 


I have tried burnishing them, but have not 


of “clever with the knife?” 
column where a retoucher is required. Of course, 


move any part of a negative that is not required by scrapi 
In reply: 1.. The only thing we can suggest is that 
use more gum with the colours; they will dry with more gl 


etc.” 


2. By clever with the knife is meant cleverness in 
certain portions in a negative, when it is required 
without the work showing in the print. 

Pxoto Reniers.—H. pv F. (Johannesburg).—Where cou 


This is sufficient for toning about 30 | 
best toned in 


’ 


T can 


remoy 
to do 


dg 


the instructions and formule for producing negatives in h 


relief suitable for making plaster mou 
“Photographic and Photo Mechanica 
how to make gelatine reliefs. 

relief is required, the “swe 
better than the Woodbury one. 
swelling gelatine to a glass p 
Then immerse in a 5 per cent. solution of bichromate 
until the film is thoroughly permeated. This will 
minutes. Dry, and then expose be 
Put into cold water, when the portions not acted 


Process,” wil 
But for plaster moul 
led ge 


light will swell up in high relief. In place of coating the gl 
e may be added to 1 if 


with plain gelatine, the bichroma 


advice on the following difficulty :—Some time back, dit 
firm in England calle ab 
studio and invited me to supply him with some views of 


1903, a traveller of a well-known 


place to reproduce in an album which his firm was 


publish. I declined to do so on the ground that I had alrei 
publication of 
album with views of this town photographed by myseli 
and bought one only VI 


placed my order with another firm for the 


therefore desisted from his demand, 
of a certain place. Soon after, the publication of 
album took place. I was surprised to see among the 


atine” process will 


ds, etc. In reply: 
work dealing with the Woodbury-type process, such as ‘al 


s, if 


upon 


abou 


his fin 
colled 


that, very view reproduced bearing another photograph 


name. It so happens that the view in’ ques 


ion taken by 


surpassed in detail any one taken by other competitors, 
the publishing firm have acknowledged this fact by ™ 


ducing my view, failing, however, to put my name to 


In reply: The matter is certainly very annoying to 
not at all creditable “to the firm in question. 


however, that “you have no remedy, particularly as the q 
right in the picture was not registered. 


We are ai 


‘it. 
I wish to know is what action should I take against | 
firm for having put another photographer's name to 4 ¥ 
taken by me? I may add that my view is not register 


you, | 


THE BRITISH 


JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 


No. 2291. Vou. LI. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 1904. 


Prick TwoPrence. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


*hotographic We are asked to announce that the 
rvey for Committee of the South-Eastern Union 
pt of Scientific Societies is anxious for the 
mation of a Photographic Record and Survey Associa- 
n for the County of Kent. Surrey already has such an 
Ociation, which has just completed a most successful 
ib year’s work, and it is hoped that the organisation 
Sussex may follow that of Kent. The Kentish survey 
1 probably form its principal deposits of records in 
/ county museum at Maidstone, and will also contribute 
the collection of the National Photographic Record 
sociation in the British Museum. A meeting of per- 
is interested in the proposal, and of delegates from 
Mtographic, archeological, and other societies, is to be 
d in Maidstone on April 16th, for the purpose of 
ming a provisional committee to draw up rules and to 
mit a working scheme to the Congress of the S.E. 
ton, which will meet in Maidstone on June 9th, 10th, 
llth. The exhibition in connection with the Congress 
l have a section devoted to photographic record and 
vey work. Societies and individuals interested in the 
vement are asked to communicate with Mr. H. Snowden 
rd, Hadlow, Kent, who has undertaken the preliminary 
anisation. 


* * * 
> buses In the Journat last week we published 
rc. a letter from the hon. sec. of the society 
i & formed for attempting to place some re- 
ctions on the glaring advertisements that at the 


sent time disfigure alike both town and country. 


If this body proves successful in their efforts, no 
persons should ‘be more thankful to them than photo- 
graphers. It is quite true that, at the present time, the 
hoardings let for advertising purposes are quite different 
from what they were, even a decade ago. Many of the 
posters now seen have quite pictorial merit, and some 
hoardings may almost be classed as alfresco picture: 
galleries. But photographers do not always look upon 
them as such, particularly when they have to depict a 
street scene, or, may be, some public building, and have 
necessarily to include some, in this case hideous, adver- 
tisements in their pictures, as there is no possibility of 
avoiding them. Again in the country a landscape that 
would form an excellent picture is marred by some 
obnoxious advertisement of somebody’s pills or other 
quack nostrum. It must be included in the picture, or the 
picture foregone. Painters are here in a better positiom 
than photographers. They can paint their picture with 
all the beauty of the landscape, and leave out the 
obnoxious advertisement; whereas the photographer kas, 
perforce, to include it in all its obtrusiveness. Still this 
is an utilitarian age, and so long as there is no law to 
prevent it, one can scarcely blame anyone who has space, 
and the opportunity, for turning it to profitable accowat 
for advertising, or any other purpose, without considering 
the subject from an esthetic point of view. 


* * * Pi ’ 
Shutter Every hand camera of the present day is 
Speeds and provided with an “instantaneous”: 
Shutters. 


shutter of some kind or other with am 
index marked in fractions of a second. Pictures taken 
with them are shown with the stated speed of the index 
inscribed upon them, but how many of the producers; 
have verified the index to prove whether it is correct or 
not? If they were to do so they would, in very many 
cases, find that the speeds marked were very much at, 
variance with the actual speeds at which they work, 
particularly with those on the cheaper forms of cameras. 
We happen to have in our possession some half-a-dozem 
shutters of different forms, with indexes, and when they 
are all set at, say, 1-10 second, there is a wide difference 
in their speeds, as can be seen by the eye. If this discre- 
pancy is so palpable with the slow speeds, one may well 
surmise that it exists also in the higher ones. Again, if 
the speeds marked on the indexes were correct when the 
shutters were issued by the makers, how long would they 
remain so under the conditions which they are subjected 
to 1 For example, it is no uncommon thing for a shutter, 
we will say, depending upon a spiral spring for its action, 
to be used at its highest speed, and for the apparatus to 
be nut away, possibly, with the full tension of the spring 
on for weeks. It is easy to see that this continued tension 
has a tendency to weaken the spring and render the 
shutter slower in action when next used. Again, those 
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shutters that depend upon pneumatic action as governing 
the exposure, if a small particle of grit, which, on a windy 
day is impossible to avoid, gets in the cylinder the action 
is at once slowed by the friction produced. But what 
matters it, in practice, whether the speed marked on the 
index is correct or not so long as it is constant when 
set at any of the speeds on the indicator, whatever they: 
may be? The user knows that when the shutter is set 
at any particular speed he gets a certain exposure, and it 
is of little concern to him whether it be the fifteenth or 
the twenty-fifth of a second in actual time, so long as he 
gets the result he wants. In our own practice, and with the 
view of having our shutters as constant as possible, we 
make it a practice to always release the spring and let it 
run down after the day’s work is done. This tends io 
keep the spring of whatever form it may he in practically 
an uniform condition. 


* * * 
Miniature In “Ex Cathedra” last week reference 
alee and was made to the miniature painting of 

otographic F z ak 
Miniatures. a generation or two ago, and the proba 


bility of its being revived in the near 
future. During the past week the art world has been greatly 
interested in the auction sale, at Christie’s, of one of. the 
most remarkable collections of miniatures and snufi-boxes 
that has probably been held, and the prices realised for 
some of the works. Four days’ sale realised no less shan 
£54,000. This unique collection was got together by the 
late Mr. C. H. T. Hawkins, and forms but a portion of 
the works that have since come under the hammer of the 
auctioneers. It may be explained to those who may not 
be aware of the fact that many of the snuff-boxes are 
embellished with fine miniature paintings in enamel, and 
‘are. works of arb in themselves. On box alone, so em- 
‘bellished, fetched the sum of £1,550. Some of the minia- 
tures brought almost fabulous prices. For example, one 
of “A Lady,” by Englehart, made £435; another “A 
Lady,’ by Cosway in 1788, fetched £340; and a 
Louis XVI. gold tablet case, with panels of purple trans- 
parent enamel, and miniatures of Louis XVI. and Marie 
-Antoinette, were knocked down for no less than £510. One 
small panel picture, “The Guitar Player Surprised,” 
measuring 134 x 104, by Waitteau, realised the sum of 
2,400 guineas.. As we mentioned, last week, there is at 
present a tendency towards the revival of miniature paint- 
‘Ing, and some of the leading photographers are fully aware 
of the fact, and are making a feature of it in their 
‘business. But if must not be surmised that a coloured 
miniature on a photographic base, however skilfully done, 
~will ever equal the work of such men as Cosway and. others 
of the old school. The surface of a platinum print is 
excellent for colouring upon, but the old miniatures were 
upon ivory, which is undoubtedly the best material for 
‘the artist to colour upon. Photographs on ivory are 
produced by the carbon process, but here the painter has 
not as of old, the bare surface to work upon, but one of 
‘insoluble gelatine. The pictures are made by the double 
‘transfer method, and the ivory has to be prepared with 
a substratum of gelatine in order to secure the image to it, 
‘and the picture itself is gelatine, Hence the conditions 
are different from what they are when the artist has the 
Ybare surface of the ivory to begin upon. A large number 
of the works sold at the Hawkins sale were enamels, and 
photographers would do well to give attention to coloured 
miniatures on enamel. Photo-enamels are very beautiful 


in monochrome, but they would be still more beautiful if 
‘they were skilfully coloured, and we have seen some that, 
although they could not compare with the work of Essex 
and others, were very good. Really good coloured photo- 
enamels can never be done at a cheap rate, and so they 


“imperfect original. 


are never likely to become common. They musi alway; 
be confined to the wealthy alone. This will be unde 
stood when it is explained to those who are not aware 9 
the fact that every colour—or nearly every colour—ha 
to be fired in separately. The most refractory colour 
have to be fired in first, then follow the next refractom 
ones, and so'on, a dozen or more firings being sometime 
necessary. 


—+ 


DIAGRAM LANTERN SLIDES. 


TuosE familiar with lantern exhibitions know how often ; 
good lecture is marred by’ poor diagrams—defective }} 
reason either of imperfect copying or good-copying of a 
We do not refer, of course, to dia 
grams built up during the progress of the lecture, an 
shown on the screen after the fashion of a drawing 0 


| plan done on the blackboard in front of the audienee 


the method being, as we need scarcely remind our readers 
easily carried out by a_special arrangement of the lantem 
the drawing being made on a horizontally placed surface 
such as perhaps is best made by the smoke of burnin 
camphor received upon’a glass surface slightly paraffine 
over by warming, rubbing with the end of a paral 
candle, and then almost wiping it-off again. The slide 
we speak of are those photographed from plans or sketche 
specially drawn or selécted for the lecture, and from whic 
negatives have been made. Naturally, the roughness ani 
want of pluck’in ‘such’ slides is not always the fault o 
the photographer. If a poor drawing or plan is brough 
to him, nothing but a poor slide can, as a rule, be mad 
from it; but instances too often-.occur where a littl 
skill and thought brought to bear will enable exceller 
results to be obtained from unpromising materials: Po 
example, a newspaper cutting, - possibly crumpled, 1 
brought to be copied. If pinned’ up’ in the studio an 
straightened out as'much as possible, a dirty lookin 
slide, with the crease marks and the grain of the pape 
plainly visible, and the printing at the‘ back showin 
through, will be the-result. Let, however, the cutting b 
pasted upon a piece of wetted paper, and the whole, whil 
damp, strained on a ‘smooth piece of board by pasting 2 
the edges and all the marks will disappear when dt 
The grain will be lost by illuminating the print from bo 


be obtained, as far as eliminating the effect of the ba 
printing is concerned, by placing the cutting in a ald 


A difficult class of subject.to photograph without loss 


the book. on a board, open it at the required place 1 
the diagram or picture is quite vertical, then, placin 
a sheet of glass—preferably plate glass—against it, all 
if possible, tied with two pieces of twine at top and b 
tom to ensure flatness, to keep the print vertical by so 

easily-devised temporary expedient, such, for example, 

a number of books piled up.’ There then remains o 
further precaution to take; the open page of the i 
that lies horizontally in front of the print, must 1 
covered over with a piece of black velvet, or even dea 
black paper. If this be not done, a foggy negative Wi 
be obtained, owing to the open page being reflected fro 
the plate glass and Superposed upon the image prope 
Some lecturers prefer diagrams in white upon a blac 
ground. These, of course, are simply made by supplym 


without injuring the work. The best procedure is to i 
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the negatives itself without the medium of a transparency. 
The objection to such slides is that the lecturer cannot 
use a pointer to explain his diagrams. A much more 
elegant plan is to keep the negative on the thin side and 
convert it into a blue or green by a well-known process. 
Such slides are so far not common; if introduced, they 
will be much admired, and a slight extra charge would 
be willingly paid. , 

Returning now to the ordinary clear slide with black 
lines it will be advantageous to make the transparency 
unnecessarily dense, and then clear the whites by the 
Howard-Farmer reducer. It is astonishing what a great 
help this is to the obtaining of absolutely clear whites. 
Nothing looks worse on the sheet than a good diagram 
showing on a dirty, or patchy, white ground. A dense 
negative is essential for obtaining direct the best results, 
and to this end it is far better to obtain density by 
intensifying with mercury rather than by protracted de- 
velopment, which tends to fog the faint lines. Our recent 
remarks upon pinholes may be read in this connection, 
mercurial intensification having a tendency to induce this 
defect. 

At a recent meeting of the Physical Society, Dr. W. 
Watson gave some “Hints on the Preparation of Dia- 
grams” that will be found useful to those of our readers 
who take up this class of work. He stated that many of 
the diagrams and curves accompanying papers submitted 
to scientific societies have to be re-drawn on Bristol board 
before they are suitable to be photographed, and he pointed 
out the usefulness of drawing these on blue-line section 
paper. By slightly over-exposing the plate the lines, he 
said, were quite invisible on the negative. One non- 
photographic hint he gave is well worth recording. The 
difficulty of, and the time lost over, lettering diagrams is 
well known, and he recommends the use of indiarubber- 
faced type, using Binfield’s Persian black with glycerine 
as the ink. He referred to the usefulness of the larger 
size of type of the well-known “ Hasy Sign-makers,” which 
are also supplied with rods to ensure alignment and cir- 
cular arcs for arranging the lettering in a circle. The 
Suggestion is most valuable, for the time involved in 
lettering a diagram, or printing a description upon it, 
ean only be known by those who do such work. 

We have by no means exhausted the possibilities, photo- 
sraphic and non-photographic, of diagram making for 
lantern slides, and we may possibly return to the subject 
on some future occasion. 


a 


BEYOND OUR GRASP. 


TERE are very few things in the world which cannot 
be photographed, and the word “world” must be taken 
to include the recesses of the deepest mine as well as 
the attenuated atmosphere far above the sea-level, which 
is only known to the most daring of balloonists, and in 
a modified degree to mountain climbers. As for the more 
properly terrestrial things the camera pokes its nose, or 
rather its lens, into all the affairs of men, and whereas 
a few years ago it might be regarded by many only in 
the light of a fashionable toy, it now is to be found in 
every laboratory, ready on the instant to record things 
which are so rapid in their happening that no human eye 
is capable of detecting their movements. 

Atmospheric phenomena of various kinds have been 
photographed, and the modern study of meteorology is 
loubtless much helped by the beautiful pictures of cloud- 
land which have been produced. They are necessarily 
beautiful, but their handsomé looks do not recommend 
them to the man of science as muchas the evidence they 


afford of direction of air currents, of altitude (when simul- 
taneous pictures are taken from two separated stations 
for after comparison), and the opportunity they give of 
making a more reliable classification of appearances 
which are so ephemeral, that at the best they form a 
most difficult subject of study. Photographs of lightning 
are always attractive, and it is known to meteorologists 
that such pictures show peculiarities of form which were 
never seen before the camera was used as recorder. As 
to pictures of star-land, the photographic dry plate has, 
by the wonderful things it has achieved, caused quite a 
revolution in astronomy. One of the foremost workers 
in this splendid field of scientific work has stated his 
opinion that the wedding of the telescope with the photo- 
graphic dry plate has helped astronomy as much as did 
the discovery of the telescope itself. Stars so inconceiv- 
ably distant that no eye has ever seen them, even with 
the help of the most powerful instruments, have, by 
the cumulative action of their lights exerted over a period 
of some hours, recorded their presence on the dry plate, 
and it has been calculated that by the help of photography 
a map of the universe would be possible, showing about 
160 millions of orbs. A map, indeed, is now in progress, 
but by common consent among the observatories of the 
world, each of which will contribute to it, the mighty 
chart is to contain only two million of the brighter stars 
of the firmament. 

It would seem, then, that the title of this article is a 
misnomer, and that there can be nothing beyond the grasp 
of the ubiquitous camera. There is no rule without its 
exception, and the exception in this case seems to be that 
beautiful appearance in the heavens known as the Aurora 
Borealis, or Australis, according to whether it is seen 
from the Northern or Southern Polar regions of the 
earth. As far as we can gather, this beautiful thing 
has never been photographed, and we may regard it as 
an apparition which, with our present appliances, cannot 
be pictured by the camera. 

The Aurora Borealis is very seldom seen in a latitude 
as low as that of London, and we can recall but two 
instances in which it was bright enough to excite general 
remark. The first was as long ago as October, 1870, when 
the sky seemed to be lighted up in patches of rosy light 
not only in the North, but all round the horizon. That 
the light given was pretty bright may be judged from 
the circumstance that the fire-engines turned out from 
various districts. But it should be mentioned that possibly 
the electric alarms may have been caused to ring up the 
firemen by the automatic acting of the apparatus owing to 
the disturbance set up by the Aurora itself. It is placed on 
record that in 1859, on two different dates, brilliant 
Aurora Borealis acted so powerfully on the electric tele- 
graph in France and other countries, that for a time com- 
munication was altogether stopped. It will be remem- 
bered, too, that only a short. time back induced currents 
from a magnetic storm played havoc with telegraphic 
messages over the greater part of Europe. 

The other instance of an Aurora seen in the Metro- 
politan district ocqurred about five years ago, and we 
happened to observe it under exceptionally favourable cir- 
cumstances from a boat on the upper Thames. This 
Aurora was not quite unexpected, for some big sunspots 
had been seen, and it is not uncommon for Auroral phe- 
nomena to accompany such appearances. In this case it 
came, first as ghostly columns of white light in various 
parts of the sky, and soon afterwards as a fan of rays in 
the North, through which the horses and wheels of King 
Charles’s wain could be plainly seen, as through a 
diaphanous veil. Although in this case, the light was, 
as we have said, perfectly white, and although the rays 
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were strong enough to attract the attention of everybody, 
they were, we felt convinced, too faint for any record on 
a photographic plate, and they did not keep still. At one 
moment one of the rays would elongate, at another it 
would shrink, and attention was diverted from it to one 
of its fellows which, for the time, attained’ great promin- 
ence. 

But if anyone wished to see Aurore at their best, he 
must betake himself to either the Arctic or Antarctic 
regions. Probably one extremity of the earth would be 
as good for this purpose as the other, but the quest of 
the North Pole has been such a constant story of en- 
deavour since the childhood of most of us, that the 
Northern Aurora has been more generally spoken of in 
our hearing, and it seems to be more within our reach 
than the Southern one. The Aurora Borealis is generally 
pictured as a series of vertical curtains, with folds in them 
just like the crinkled paper of which table-lamp shades 
are made, and the most extravagant language has been 
employed to describe their brilliant colouring. But they 
have never been photographed, so far as we can learn, 
although many attempts have been made to picture them 
by the camera. 

There is no doubt at all that there has been a good deal 
of exaggeration concerning the amount of light given out 
by the Aurora, even when seen at its best. We have 
before us, as we write, a very interesting book by Sophus 
Tromholt, “Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis” 
(1885), which gives a full account of the land of the 
Lapps, and which touches in a brief manner on this 
matter of photographing “the Northern lights.” The 
author says that the idea that this light in any way com- 
pensates for sunlight is a mere fable, and that it assists 
travellers in their journeyings is a gross exaggeration. 
Ii must be of unusual brilliancy to be seen at all when 
the moon is full, and the sky clear. Sometimes the 
Aurora will give flashes of extra brightness, but these are 
so brief that “the light emitted is of no practical value 
whatever to the inhabitants of the polar regions.” The 
author further intimates that the Aurora at its best does 
not give a light equal to the full moon, and that on rare 
occasions he could read by its aid type about in. high. 

But the most interesting part of his account of the 
Aurora is his story of the attempts which he made to 
photograph it, which we will give in his own words:— 
“Every attempt I made to photograph the Aurora 
Borealis failed. The result was the same at the stations 
at Bossekop and Sodankylé. In spite of using the most 
sensitive dry plates, and exposing them from four to seven 
minutes, I did not succeed in obtaining even the very 
faintest trace of an image. The reason is, I am convinced, 
the small strength of light, and its limited chemical 
action.” 

Mr. Tromholt devotes a great many pages to a descrip. 


tion of the Aurora, and he speaks of masses of luminous 
matter suddenly appearing in the sky, wave-like motion, 
wave-like flaming, quick motion—all his expressions giving 
an idea of something in constant movement. And we are 
therefore led to believe from this description and also 
from what we have ourselves witnessed in a modified 
degree in this country, that the difficulty of photograph- 
ings is caused by the unrest of the Aurora rather than by 
its want of brightness. If the Aurora would “ keep still” 
as well as “look pleasant,” to use the old studio formula, 
it could be photographed, provided the camera were con- 
nected with an astronomical clock movement so as to coun- 
teract the movement of the earth, and provided that a 
sufficient exposure were given. For we may surely 
assume that if invisible stars can be photographed, a 
thing which covers a far greater area and which gives 


enough light for the reading of type, should also pe 
photographable. : : 

The light is comparable with that given by a Geissler 
tube through which an electric current is being pro- 
jected by a coil, and such a tube we have been able to 
photograph by its own light in a room otherwise dark, 
by means of a few minutes’ exposure of a rapid plate ; 
and although the tube, by reason of its proximity to the 
camera, gives a much greater light than the Aurora, ve: 
may look upon both as being of the same kind of lumino- 
sity, we may, indeed, regard the interior an exhausted 
Geissler tube as being in the same state as the region above 
the atmosphere of the earth where the Aurore are believed 
to occur. t 

It is a matter of interest just now to turn to Sir W. 
Ramsay’s recent explanation of the Aurora Borealis. We 
have lately heard, in connection with the wonders of 
radium, so much about those hypothetical particles of 
electrified matter called electrons, that they are becoming 
quite familiar. Sir W. Ramsay believes that the sun is 
sending out swarms of these particles and that, acting on 
krypton, the recently-discovered element, in our’ atmo- 
sphere, they produce the Auroral light. This new view 
of the Aurora is endorsed by Dr. Johnstone Stoney, who, 
in a letter to “ Nature,” points out that this action of the 
outpour of particles from the sun on krypton produces. 
the green Auroral line seen in the spectroscope. He 
further believes that this same outpour “ presumably with 
equal, and perhaps increased, vigour, imparts energy to 
the molecules of helium, which range to still greater alti- 
tudes.” 

There is no reason to suppose that the most rapid plates 
now made are the most rapid possible. The difficulty of 
the plate maker is not in the increase of rapidity, but in 
finding a safe light to work by. It is quite possible that 
in the future mechanical means will be contrived for 
making emulsion and coating plates and films in absolute 
darkness. We already have appliances for changing and 
developing under like conditions. With such super-sensi- 


tive surfaces, a photographic image of the Aurora Borealis 
should not be impossible. | 


—————— eee 


SOME SPECTROSCOPIC STUDIES ON TRICHROMATIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY. | 
TIL. 
Dr. Eprr now commences his notes on light filters, and lays” 
down at the commencement the important axiom “that it is 
by no means permissible to come to a conclusion as to the 
suitability of a colour filter, from the commencement or end 
of its absorption spectrum, or from its absorption minimum. 
For there are many dyes which are not sufficiently transparent 
and which even in the zone of the greatest transparency 
measurably dampen the light.” As an example of this he 
quotes acid violet 4 B. (Bayer), which is a brilliant violet dye, 
similar to methyl violet, but much more stable to light, and 
with which an excellent violet filter may be prepared in @ 
strength of 1: 2,000, and which corresponds in colour absorp- 
tion to a methyl violet solution of 1: 10,000, but the acid 
violet filter requires a much longer exposure than the methyl 
violet one, and this is shown from Fig. 4. This is due to” 
the acid violet damping the light, which cannot be visually” 
detected, but which the more sensitive silver salts can prove 
The author uses his filters in liquid form and of 1 cm. thick- 
ness, and he lays stress on the fact that commercial dyes vary 
enormously, although bearing the same name, so he is careful 
te give makers and signalise the particular sorts as far as he 
can. } 


Not content with photo-spectroscopic tests of his filters, he 
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vives the luminosity and extinction-coefficient of his filters and 
various dyes for every ten wave-lengths throughout the spec- 
rum, but as these are rather of more theoretical than practical 
mterest they are omitted. There is, however, just a short 
ubstract which is of interest; a methyl violet screen 1 : 10,000 
yhen freshly prepared transmits from \ 694— \ 625 from 0.88 
—0.18 luminosity (1.0 being perfect transparency or full 
uminosity), after some weeks’ exposure to light it shows in 
his region perfect transparency to these rays; again, the 
reshly-prepared solution gives from \ 618—A 483 complete 
bsorption, after exposure to light it transmits 0.13—0.03 light, 
md, whilst a freshly-prepared solution is absolutely trans- 
arent from » 440, a stale solution shows a strong absorption 
and in the green from \ 597—517, its complete transparency 
oes not commence till after A 465. These few figures carry a 
owerful lesson to users of liquid filters. 

Bromoiodide collodion plates require no violet filter for the 
ellow printing plate, and for half-tone blocks the best formula 
_ 

Cadmium iodide ... ae ae Soh 7 


g, 

(ey. 
Ammonium iodide 3.2 g. 
Ammonium bromide IL gy 
Alcohol 175 ccm. 


Missolve and filter 

Add one volume of the above iodiser to three volumes of 
per cent. raw collodion, sensitise in a 10 per cent. silver 
olution, and develop with acetic sulphate of iron solution. 
For the red printing plate the author used erythrosine plates, 
ither bathed or commercial plates ; the latter, he states, show a 
etter gradation than the bathed plates; these plates require 
ery strong correction filters, and their orange and yellow 
snsitiveness must be considerably dampened and the maximum 
ction shifted to the bluegreen, which the author effects by 
he use of a filter of Janus green and auramine, the absorption 
f which is shown in Fig. 5, the upper curve being the 
ensitiveness of an erythrosine plate, and it will be seen that 
he maximum transparency of the filter coincides with the 
linimum of the sensitiveness. 


ig, 5.—The upper curve shows the sensitiveness of an erythrosine 
plate; the lower curves the absorption of Eder's Auramine and 
Janusgreen filter. 
Janus green G is an azo dye prepared from diethylsafranine 
g ye prep ylsafr 
id B-naphylamine ; the composition of the actual filter is— 


Water ... 5 683 ee 100 ce. 
Janus green solution 1: 1,000 ... Once: 
Auramine solution 1 : 1,000 10 ce. 


11cm. thickness. Whilst perfectly efficient, this filter is 
ot anywhere absolutely transparent, and therefore it prolongs 
<posure and further auramine in solution, both in the dark 
tlight, deposits a yellow crystalline precipitate, and there 
re the author prefers a filter of new patent blue and ammonium 
lcrate. 

Baron “Hitbl’s filter of 
romate : — 


acid green and potassium bi- 


Acid green solution 1 :: 10,000 ... LON ce: 
- Potassium bichromate solution 1; 100... 10 ce. 
Water e | once: 


Cell thickness lem., is very bright, and for some purposes, 
where only a moderate damping with the yellow screen is 
required, it is satisfactory, but it is hardly sufficient. for an 
erythrosine plate, and the suppression near F reaches too far 
into the blue-green. The characteristic absorption is shown in 
Fig 6. 

ca 


Fig. 6.—Hiibl’s acid green and bichromate filter absorption curve. 


The best green filter for erythrosine plates is a mixture of 
ammonium picrate and new patent blue; this dye is Neu-patent 
blau 4 B, made by Bayer and Co., Elberfeld. Fig.» 7 shows 
the absorption curves of three different concentrations of 
the blue dye, with approximately constant strength of- the 


picrate. The best filter is— 
Water ab8 ee Sp 85 ccm. 
Ammonium picrate solution 1 : 200 ... 30 ccm. 
New patent blue solution 1 : 1,000 ... 15 ccm. 


nm 


Fig. 7.—Curves of Eder’s ammonium picrate and patent blue. 


T. Shows the absorption of :— 


Ammonium picrate 1 : 200 pao 3.. 30 ce. 
New patent blue 1: 1000 099 B00 «. 1d ce. 
Water... ae ae se wei EESONCC: 

II. Shows the absorption of :— 
Ammonium picrate 1 : 200 30 cc 
New patent blue 1 : 1000 ae ooo WO Ge 
Water... 505 DG 000 oou ... 85 cc. 

ILI, Shows the absorption of :— 
Ammonium picrate 1:200  ... een OORCC: 
New patent blue 1: 100U 60 a EE DRCC: 
Witte raeeen ee 900 a Pee ORCC) 


for erythrosine bath plates, whilst for many commercial plates, 
such as Lumiére yellow and green sensitive, in which the 
maximum is not so near the yellow, the patent blue solution 
may be reduced to 10 cc., whilst for monobromofluorescine 
collodion plates it may be still further reduced to 5 cc., though 
frequently this is tco strong, and excellent results are obtain- 
able with a filter filled with plain water or with a little eosine 
dissolved. : 

The absorption-.curves: of -potassium 
orange, and ammonium bichromate are 


bichromate, naphthol 
shown in Figs. 8 and 


Fig. 8.—Absorption curves of potassium bichromate. 
I. Solution 1: 100. II. Solution 1 : 1000. 


9; that of auramine in Fig. 10. - Tables of wave-length 
absorptions are given of the. above, but are hardly worth. re- 
printing. It is as well, however, to translate Dr Hder’s com- 
ment on the bichromate filters : “One per cent. solution of potas- 
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sium bichromate dampens the blue and blue-green very strongly 
and with a tolerably steep curve (see No. 1, Fig. 8). More dilute 
solutions 1 : 1,000 give a gradually ascending absorption curve 
from the green to the blue, and dampen the blue-violet light 
when erythrosine plates are used, so that with these satisfactory 


Fig 9. 
I. The absorption curve of naphthol orange cop 
Il. The absorption curve of ammonium bichromate 200 : 1000 


1: 500 


‘colour correct’ monochrome landscapes or copies of pictures 
may be made.” Eder then states that the 1 : 1,000 solution is 
a very good correct damping solution for erythrosine plates 
and corresponds to the bright yellow glass screens, whilst the 
1 : 100 solution is a deep screen, and these may be adopted as 
standards. 

Ammonium bichromate solution, 20 per cent., is a very 
powerful absorbent, and may even be used 1 cm. thick as a 
selection filter, for trichromatic work, but it is not correct. 
A correct and practical filter is naphthol orange 1 : 500, the 
absorption of which is shown in Fig. 9. The naphthol 
orange used by Kder is “Orange II.” of the Badische Anilin 
u. Sodafabrik, a tropaeline, the soda salt of sulphanilic acid- 
azo-8-naphthol. Tolan red is not a satisfactory filter, but it 
makes in the stronger solution an excellent dark-room light 
filter. 

For three-colour collotype the negatives must, of course, be 
reversed by one of the well-known methods. 

In the half-tone block process the correct adjustment of the 
stops and exposure, as well as the suitable shape and variation 
‘of the stops are all-important, and therefore Dr. Eder gives the 
following data of the process used in the KK. Lehr- w. Versuchs- 
anstalt, Vienna, with electric light and Voigtlander’s apo- 
chromat collinear or Steinheil’s orthoscope of 40 cm. focus 


I. Yettow Printing Prats. 
Filter = Plain water. 
Plate = Wet bromo-iodide collodion. 
Preliminary exposure on white paper = 
40 seconds. 
Exposure on subject = F/25—F/18 circular stop, 2—3 minutes.* 


Circular stop F/50, 


Exposure on subject = Square stop ( WG ) F/12, 40 seconds. 


II. Rep Printine Prats. 


Filter = Ammonium picrate solution 1 : 200 30 ce. 
Water Briss Ct Re ABERe Wet Be 85 cc. 
New patent blue solution 1: 1,000... 5 ce. 


Plate = Albert’s emulsion with monobromofluorescine, 
Preliminary exposure on white paper = Circular stop F/50, 
50 seconds. 
Exposure on subject = Circular stop F/25, 2 minutes. 
Exposure on subject — Square stop, as above, F/18, 1 minute. 
(If harder or more contrasted negatives are desired, a third 
exposure, with square stop, I’/ 18, of 20 seconds, should be given.) 


Ill. Brun Printine Prats. 

Filter = Naphthol orange 1 : 500 
Plate = Collodion emulsion with 
fluorescine, as described above. 


ethyl violet monobromo- 
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* The smaller stop F/25 is used for great reduction of size up to one half, The 
larger stop for smaller reduction up to equal size, 
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Preliminary exposure on white paper = 
40 seconds. | 
Exposure on subject = Circular stop, ¥F/25, 15—2 minutes 
Exposure on subject = Square stop, above shape, F/18, 
50 seconds. f 
The collodion emulsion negatives should be developed with 9 
hydroquinone developer, fixed with hypo, and treated as ore 
dinary half-tone negatives, iodised to a yellow colour with 
jodine-iodide solution, reduced with cyanide, and blacken 
with sodium sulphide. The dried negatives should be coated 
with 5 per cent. gelatine solution, and then varnished. i 
Although of minor interest, the following curves are included: 


Circular stop, F/50, 


2 


35 3|93 : 
G 


Fig. 11.—Absorption curve of ammoniacal copper solution (CuSO, 80, 
water 1,000, NH; q:s.) 


| 
; 
| 


; 
The upper and longer curve shows the spectrum sensitiveness 
of gelatino-bromide of silver, the lower and shorter curve that of 
iodised collodion. The absorption curve of methyl violet 
1:10,000 is shown in the black curve above, Fig. 12. ; 


8 8 % 8 


6D 


Fig. 13. 


sae 
4 


The uppermost and complete curve shows the sensitiveness of 
a red sensitive gelatino-bromide plate with a generous exposure; 
the middle curve the same with a shorter exposure. The lowest 
figure shows (1) the absorption of Tolan red 1 : 1,000, and 
(2) Tolan red 1 : 4,000, Fig. 13. 


a 
to 


Fig. 14.—Absorption curves of anramine I. auramine 1: 15,000, 
II. auramine 1 ; 800. ’ 


In all the above absorption curves the wave lengths am 
Frauenhofer lines are shown below, and the extinction 6 


| efficients right and left of each curve. 
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CRYSTALLISATION UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 
Ds 

In a previous issue of this journal, the writer reproduced some 
photo-micrographs of pyrogallic acid crystals. The growth and 
formation of these crystals when observed under the miscroscope 
affords a very interesting and curious spectacle, as the accumu- 
lation of crystals from the first. visible speck till the com- 
plete evaporation of the solvent in the field of view, can, with 
the expenditure of a little time and trouble, be readily followed. 
A low power objective should be used, a.3 in. or.4 in. glass 
being the most suitable for the purpose. 

For observing the formation of crystals, pyrogallic acid dis- 
solved in acetone makes a very convenient solution. With water 
as the solvent, evaporation takes place very slowly, except the 
solution is placed on a glass that has been previously warmed. 
Ether evaporates too quickly, and the crystals begin to form 
almost immediately the solution is placed on the glass. Methy- 
lated sprits give good results, but is not equal to acetone. The 
crystals are more varied in character when acetone is used than 


Photo-micrograph of pyro-crystals with straight radiating 


jines. 2” obj. 
those obtained with pyro or methylated spirit, and very beauti- 
ful results are obtained by the use of this solvent. ‘ 

A few drops of a fairly strong solution should be placed on 
a clean glass slip and spread evenly over the surface; it is then 
placed on the microscope stage, and the objective is focussed on 
any specks that may ‘be in the solution, so that no time will be 
wasted in obtaining the focus when crystallisation begins. 
When a crystal is formed, that part of the slide is moved into 
the field, and the glass is kept moving to follow the course of 
evaporation, The crystals form very rapidly, and shoot out into 
Straight lines across the field of view. It will be found, as a 
tule, that the deposits are formed in a series of shell-like designs, 
the lines of each shell radiating from a common centre. The 
most remarkable feature of these crystalline deposits, is the 
wonderful evenness and regularity of the radiations. This 
tegularity is shown in a striking manner in the illustration 
given here from a photograph of pyro-crystals, taken with a 
two inch objective. Straight lines radiate in all directions from 
the centre of the plate, and are arranged in regular intervals 
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like the spokes of a wheel. This photograph was taken from 
a solution of pyro in water. With spirituous solutions, the 
radiations are not quite so regular, and are generally curved . 
towards the centre. : 

.The crystals will sometimes be observed to form in patches 
over various portions of the glass, at other times crystallisation 
begins near the edge of the solution, and from a single point 
spreads rapidly and evenly over the whole plate. 

A curious feature of crystallisation is that a specially rapid 
action can be set up in one part of the glass which effects a 
complete deposit of crystals in a very short space of time. This 
rapid crystallisation often overtakes another isolated and slower 
moving deposition, and the more powerful force immediately 
surrounds and passes beyond the weaker, leaving the latter with 
its distinct markings as a kind of island in its wake. The lines 
of the more rapid deposit will not be deflected or altered by the 
obstacle, but continue till they meet another equally vigorous 
action, or the whole space of the plate is crystallised. This 
curious effect of the power of crystals to cause a rapid deposition 
of others is one of the most interesting features of the pheno- 
menon of crystallisation, and will often be noticed when the 
deposition is being observed under the microscope. The 
observer will find considerable difficulty in seeing the first 
crystal form, but if a few dozen prepared glasses are carefully 
watched, deposition will commence in the field of view of two 
or three of them. For the purpose of observing the first crystal 
form, the glass slip must be kept in one position, as moving the 
solution would prevent accurate observation. The initial 
crystal is usually first visible as an oblong speck, and immedi- 
ately becomes the centre round which other crystals rapidly 
form. 

Straight lines are formed, and these move quickly across the 
field of view; when followed, they are generally found to keep 
their directions and shape till a similar deposit is encountered, 
or the edge of the solution is reached, ‘ 

When the crystals are being formed in straight lines, like those 
in the reproduction, it would be thought that a speck of insolu- 
ble matter on the glass slip would attract the crystals, and deflect 
them from their course, but this does not occur, and eyen a large 
obstacle in their track does not impede progress, except it lies 
directly in the path. 

In the foregoing paragraphs the only substance referred to 
is pyrogallic acid, this is specially mentioned because it will be 
found in every photographers dark room, and is besides soluble 
in all spirits or water. There are, however, any number of 
chemicals that will give beautiful effects of crystallisation, and 
most of them will form with some characteristic tracery. All 
kinds of sugar solutions, for example, form splendid designs in 
crystallising, but with sugar the polarising apparatus should 
be used. é 

No satisfactory explanation, or even working hypothesis, has 
yet been given ‘as to the cause of the phenomena of crystallisa- 
tion and the reason why some substances crystallise in elaborate 
and delicate structures, while other, in many respects similar, 
bodies are deposited from solution in an amorphous mass, with 
no definite arrangement of particles. 


J. I Prae, F.R.P-.S: 
SSS 


Tue Rontgen Society's next ordinary general meeting will be held 
on Thursday, April 7th, 1904, at 20, Hanover Square. A large and 
varied exhibition of novel apparatus is promised by different makers. 
Tea and coffee will be provided. Smoking will be permitted. Mem- 
bers are especially invited to send skiagrams, tubes, or any original 
apparatus that has been used in connection with the work of the 
Society. Members living at a distance and unable to attend are in- 
vited to forward anything they have of interest to the Society’s Room, 
19, Hanover Square, addressed to J. H. Gardiner, Esq., who has 
kindly undertaken to see that they be exhibited, and returned to the 
owners within fourteen days of the meeting. 
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INTENSIFICATION WITHOUT METALLIC SALTS. 

[A paper read before the London and Provincial Photographic Association.] 
My subject, I must acknowledge, is not one calculated to 
inspire you with much enthusiasm or eagerness to listen to 
my humble remarks upon it. But this time there is just one 
saving clause, and that is, that it is to be done without the 
deposit of any metal upon the silver image in the film. With 
this qualification you may bear with me. 

I have heard the idea that we should think of intensifying 
our negatives ridiculed with great energy. Still, I believe 
that there are reasons to expect that the photographer who 
desires a certain effect in his print will occasionally resort 
to intensification. There has been for a long time past a pre- 
ference for soft and full-toned images, and most photographers 
aim to get thin and delicate negatives. Striving with all 
his means to avoid harshness, he will sometimes find the result 
too thin a negative to give the print he wants, and so must 
use some method of intensification. I find that as a rule the 
careful worker does not require a very,great amount of increase 
in density ; but an increase is necessary at times to give that 


fullness of image which the weak negative cannot. There are, 
of course, as you know, many causes which tend to the pro- 
duction of negatives which are too thin to give a presentable 
print. The greater the variation in subject and conditions, 
if one has the desire for softness in the result, the greater are 
the chances for the necessity of intensification. Now that we 
hhave arrived at the conclusion that we sometimes require it, 
I will talk of the means of producing an increase of density. 

The methods in use, I believe, all involve the deposit of 
either more silver or some other metal upon the image. Many 
of them are very unstable. Two of the negatives which I shall 
show you this evening I found in a most terrible condition, 
caused by being intensified with the ferricyanide and uranium 
method. The surfaces. of them were covered with dense iri- 
descence. This I removed by friction with a rag pad and 
methylated spirit. Then I removed the intensification by soak- 
ing in ammonia and water. 

I have now intensified them by the method which I shall 
describe to you. This process I believe I can safely say is quite 
permanent, as nothing is added to the image which can fade. 
I have some evidence to show you in this direction. The first 


use of this process by me was during the year 1890 or a little 
earlier. I then used to intensify the image on bromide paper, 
and I have here some ‘strips of a print intensified by this 
means, which have not faded in the least. These were shown at 
a meeting of this society at the time I mention. You-will see 
there is one strip which was intensified with Wellington’s silver 
formula; this has faded very much. ‘ 

These pieces form a valuable proof of the permanence 
of this-process, which is carried out by rehalogenising: the 
silver in the film, and’ redeveloping with various’ developers, 
and the amount of increase of density with some developers is 
truly astonishing. : 

My attention was directed to the suitability of this process 
for the intensifying of negatives about eighteen months ago, 
when I used it for the removal of some stains from a negative 
brought here by Mr. A. L. Henderson. I did not tell you 
at the time how I accomplished this, but I tell you now. The 
film was chlorised, washed, and redeveloped, when it was found 
that the stains had disappeared, this proving pretty clearly 
that they were not silver spots and stains. 


The image may be chlorised or bromised. The following for 
mule have given satisfactory results :— 


To CHLORISE. 


IBichromeatespotweneescceete teenies 5 grains. 
Clalkessils ‘Taal... ccodceosooconbasdascedonees 10 grains. 
Hydrochloric acid 4 minims. 
AWE Weciaonadcaooseaehen One EES 1 ounce. 
To Bromtsz. 
Bichromate pot. oe 5 grains. 
TBRGTMIGIS TOG. senccosogsoeucspnnse000G0" 10 grains. 
Evdnochoricuaci Capea tee 4 minims. 
Water 1 ounce. 


The bichromate may be kept ready by dissolving 2 on 
5 oz. of water. Take 50m. of this to each ounce of solution 
you require. This might be used stronger, but the result 
would be the same, only it would act a little quicker. 1 
negative is soaked in water, or put direct into the solution: 
I advise that it is kept for a little time after it is bleached 
right through. The plate is then thoroughly washed ; I have 
found thirty minutes ample. I then choose the developer accord 
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g to the amount of increase I require. I will now call your 
tention to the strip negative of graduated exposures, which 
have made for the purpose of showing you the effect of 
lérising or bromising, and of several developers. The whole 
this series is one exposure, and, of course, developed at 
6 same time (see illustration). The exposures and develop- 
nt (metol) were worked to produce a poor negative, which would 
t give a presentable print. You will see by the strip marked O 
at it will not do so, this piece having received no treatment. 
must tell you that No. 7 has been intensified with mercury 
lowed by ammonia and water. This I made as mark for 
mparison as at the present time, I dare say, it is used more 
an any other intensifier. No. 2, redeveloped adurol, gives very 
ght increase; this was chlorised. But No. 12, which was 
omised and redeveloped adurol, gives a very considerable 
srease—in fact, not far away from mercury. Nos. 5 and 6 
re chlorised, washed, and No. 6 was exposed to light for the 
riod of three tints of a Wynne’s meter, developer metol ; 
e one exposed to light is the denser. I have since doing 
is found that by prolonging the development for an hour 
more the same effect may be obtained as by the exposure. 
must tell you that all these experiments have been carried 
t in the presence of a gas flame in a room where weak day- 
ht enters when the door is open. Nos. 10 and 11 were 
omised, washed, developed with metol, after No. 11 had been 
posed three tints of Wynne’s meter. These are up to mer- 
ry, No. 11 showing slightly more than No. 10. 

No. 1 chlorised, No. 9 bromised, and both developed with 
drokinone, show considerable increase, No. 9 slightly more 
an No. 1. No. 13 chlorised, No. 14 bromised, both exposed 
: three tints Wynne, developer pyro 2 gr., soda 4 gr., sul- 
ite 4 gr. This gives great density ; No. 14 much more than 
reury. No. 4 chlorised, No. 8 tromised, both developed with 
ro 2 gr., ammonia 2m., sulphite 4 gr. ; these are up to mer- 
ry. No. 4 a trifle less of the two. No. 3 is chlorised, developed 
ro soda as Nos. 13-and 14. Nos. 15 and 16 were iodised, 
ared with a 24 per cent. solution of sulphite of soda, or 10 gr. 
1 oz. of water, washed. This would not develop after any 
lount of exposure to light. This fact, I believe, is generally 
own—that you cannot develop an image on iodide of silver 
gelatine. 

Phis I have found a way of doing, but am debarred by the 
le of my paper. In No. 16 I reduced the silver by a weak 
ution of sulphide of ammonium. You will see there is very 
ght increase of density. 

Temperature plays its part in these as in other chemical 
erations. If the temperature is below 60 F. the redevelop- 
mt is very slow—in fact, sometimes will be as much as ten 
nutes in starting; but if it is above this the development 
completed in from two to ten minutes. 

if you wish only to intensify the delicate tones you can do 
by soaking the plate in water, then slightly chlorise the 
face of the plate, then wash and redevelop. In this case 
u must have plenty of solution so that it will act all over the 
ite at once. 

[he results by this process almost smack of a little photo- 
iphic legerdemain, as we get, or appear to get, something 
t of nothing. In some cases the brown-coloured image con- 
$ greater printing value; but where this is not the case, as 
hydrokinone, there is great increase in density. In one 
gative I show you the image was a weak brown, and it was 
leveloped hydrokinone and you will see by that portion it 
black. I must remind you that none of these prints from 
negatives have been: shaded in the printing. You might 
led to think so by the effects they show. 


Repucrion oF DEnsiry. 
Vith a very slight variation in the process it can very 
sctually be used for reducing density, perhaps most parti- 


cularly in the reduction of contrasts. By this method you 
can reduce contrasts to any extent you please. To proceed, you 
chlorise the image, wash, then redevelop; it must be carried. 
much further than the density you require; then rinse with 
water, and put in a hypo bath. The peculiarity of this process 
is that you do not only reduce the densest parts, but you 
increase the density of your delicate tones according to the 
developer you use. This is what is very frequently required, 
but I know of no other process that will do this. In the use of 
persulphate of ammonium, a trifle is lost in the shadows. If it 
is desired to take a thin coat off the image, slightly chlorise., 
wash, and fix. All the portraits I show you treated by this 
method are very old, and I think they will mark a record for 
their superlative badness. The improvement in them is better 


seen than described. J. S. Trare. 
fae eg ee ee 


PRINTING, AND OTHER MATTERS. 

By Tus Amateur Opricran. 
I am inclined to the view that matt surface printing out paper is 
somewhat neglected by our amateurs. Why this should be so E 
have no idea. The paper is tough and fairly strong—certain 
makes more so than others; it is easy to work, prints quickly, 
keeps in good condition a reasonable time, is susceptible to all 
the recognised baths, and has a delightful surface, which takes 
the colour and spotting brush readily. If+treated with an alum, 
or formalin, bath—after washing, and before the final washing— 
it may be dried neatly and handily between folds of blotting 
paper, and kept flat. It is not troublesome to mount, and, as 
I have said, takes the usual spotting mediums with no trouble 
whatever. Any amateur of the reasonable order who likes a nice 
clean print, with detail and pleasant colour, should go in for 
the matt P.O.P. 

I agree all the way with “Free Lance” on the matter of 
residues. For many years I have never ceased the recovery of 
silver. Toning baths, in amateur use, are perhaps not much 
worth, but “fixings” from plates and paper, always in my 
practice, are put into a tub and treated in the orthodox way, so 
as to yield, in course of time, a fair crop of sulphide. Anyone 
who can do so may make moresout of his residues than he 
would, quite naturally, otherwise do through a refiner—if he is 
able to turn the recovered silver to some purpose in his own 
practice. The chemist, for instance, will use the residue—which 
may be easily and quickly turned into oxalate or nitrate of 
silver—for making marking ink or hair dye, the former having, 
by far the best sale. A very good formula is the following :— 

Silversowallater, lees scccsscecceaecmasencease cts 
Ammonia solution, .880 
Mix, and add 


Archil 
Guat acacia powder, .s..uta.css-sedeee eee 
Water to ma 
A dye which has had a very fair sale for many years may be 
made from the formula appended :— 
Nitrate of silver 
Sulphate of copper 
Ammonia solution, .880 
Mose Water tO. cotii.s..cstdesnecssNieeveeteennacthe 


Dissolve salts in water (f0z.), add the ammonia a few drops at a 
time until solution is quite clear and bright, then make up to 
six drams. In addition to the above I have turned the residue 
into caustic pencils, using what is known as a “ bougie’” 
mould. They were not, I confess, so sightly as the usual com- 
mercial article, but they were saleable and effective. 

I fear I have said some hard words about bromide prints in. 
these columns at various times, but my readers will have noticed 
no doubt that I draw a distinction between the bromide print 
per se—the bromide of the professional photographer and of the 
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amateur who is*wishful to attain to a similar standard of 
technical work—and the art photo, chemico bromide, which is, 
happily, seen nowhere out-of the exhibition rooms. Quite natur- 
ally I take an interest in the matter, because the process has 
been used by me from the earliest days, when the enthusiast got 


sample sheets at orie and sixpence a time from Greenwich ; when, 


demonstrations were widely advertised and attended by crowds 
of photographers from near and far, anxious to see enlargements 
made so easily with the new paper, when moreover, it-was a bold 
thing, and somewhat risky, to do your exhibition prints on the 
new paper—and show them! I write from experience, because 
up to three years ago I had a frame for bromide’ prints which 
were shown in a certain exhibition’eighteen years ago, or there- 
abouts, and were the only bromides therein. The frame and con- 
tents unfortunately came to grief in a fire, but at: the time were 
very clean, and of good colour. I am’ ashamed to confess that 
they were printed without clouds—as indeed were many. other 
photographs—otherwise they were technically good. What 
effect they had on the judges was, however, quite negative. 
‘Whether they quite knew and understood what the prints were is 
doubtful. Anyway, no one, so far as I heard, went into ecstasies 
over the artistic tone and surface, and for all that, with the one 
single, but important, incident of the clouds, they were, I repeat, 
when last I saw them, a very good average print. 

No one disputes the fact that bromides may be toned-in.a great 
variety of colours, more interésting than beautiful, perhaps, and 
doubtfully permanent. But, afterall, is there anything more 
effective in this way than the rich, velvety, engraving black, 
which may invariably be got when- the exposure has been 
accurately timed. In the course of his address to the R.P.S., Mr. 
Winthrope Somerville made use of the following sentence, 
which puts into a very compact space what has. made columns 
of printed hints on bromide work :—“Development may be either 
vapid or slow—the latter easily obtained by diluting the bath— 
but however the developer may be slowed down, development 
should be carried to the farthest limit of the bath.” Very briefly, 
I may tell the young bromide printer that he has only to follow 
up this hint and he will have no need of intensification or toning 
‘baths. How easily things go wrong with bromide prints. 
Lantern slides are bad enough’; they are never off one’s mind 
until dry. Bromide prints are in the same category. Only a 
few. weeks ago I lost half-a-dozen first-rate prints in the simplest 
way. They had been placed, from the washing water, on sheets 
of clean blotting paper,and set down for’a few minutes upon a 
‘bench in the work-room preparatory to being removed to a safe 
drying cupboard. An assistant started to make some fresh 
amidol developer, weighing out the chemical only a few feet 
distant from the prints. Long before the latter were dry several 
dark brown spots came out on each, and, needless to say, the 
prints were as good as waste paper. Minute particles of the 
fine light powder would be, no doubt, conveyed by the slightest 
movement in the air, and would settle upon anything damp in 
the vicinity. The moist surface of the bromides would, of 
course, receive their share and suffer accordingly. 


ee 


Royat Photographic Society of Great Britain.—Ordinary meeting, 
‘Tuesday, April 12th, 1904, at 66, Russell Square, at 8 p.m. “ Deimon- 
stration of the Author's Method of Determining the Focal Length and 
the Aberrations of a Photographic Objective,” by Reg. S. Clay, D.Sc. 

Mzssrs. Charles Smith, Sons, and Co., Limited, Deritend Bridge, 
‘Works, Birmingham, the well-known manufacturers of gas and electric 
fittings, send us a useful diary and blotting pad for the editorial 
table. In addition to a diary interleaved with thin blotting, there 
are special spaces for engagements, and a large pad for writing upon. 
‘The book forms a handsome addendum to one’s office requisites. ~A 
catalogue of the company’s specialities is also to hand. This is 
a beautifully-illustrated production, in which the half-tone process is 
favishly employed. 


. of New York (I think) to their model motors and electric cars, 


A SIMPLE CURRENT REVERSER FOR SPARK COILS, / 


A spark coil is very incomplete without a commutator, One o 
a very simple kind, ‘and’mucli easier to make than thettegg 
variety fixed to coils, is figured below. This is a modification’ 
one illustrated in Mr. Hare’s book on large induction coils, ane 
on all fours with ‘a reversing switch fitted by Carlisle and Wat 


A. is a piece of stout sheet brass, about lin. by din. ; in th 


centre of this a hole is made to exactly fit.a piece of brass tubing 
B. (triblet tubing used by makers of fishing rods will do for this), 

B, is about an inch in length, and should be soldered to A. and 
fixed upright. 4 

C. a piece of brass tubing half an inch longer than B., through 
which it passes; it should make rather a tight fit in B.. In one 
end of C. fix, by soldering, a small brass bolt, the head of 
which should just go in the end of fube, and may there be fixed. 
At the other end of C. drill two holes exactly opposite cael 
other, and large enough to take a piece of stout brass rod, J, 
(about two inches) ; this also may be soldered. : 

D. is a thick disc of ebonite. This is secured to the bottom 
end of C. by, having drilled a hole, passing it over the bras 


FIG.2. 


: 
; 
: 
| 
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Screw and securing it with the nut. It follows that ifthe handle 
or T-piece be turned, the ebonite disc is revolved, anything 
mounted upon it being quite insulated. The T-piece should be 
fitted so that the ebonite disc is kept close to the plate A., ant 
works without shake. ‘ 

E.E. are two brass studs securely inserted at opposite sides 
in the under side of the ebonite disc ; securely soldered to each 
is one strand of the best silk and rubber-covered twin flexible 
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ire. ‘The best way I think to do this is to get two pieces of the 
jallest gauge copper or brass tubing, 3- 16th, say; drill a small 
le near onevend, and having bared a Seon of the wire pass 
through the- hole and out. at the end. 
ith a piece of brass rod, and make a perfect joint with solder. 
he two studs, or short fubes, being done in this way, may then 
} securely fixed to the disc ‘as shown: They are, ‘of: course, 
Biectly insulated one from the other by the rubber and silk 
vering. 
The brass platform, A., is mounted on, two wood (mahogany) 
ocks,.G.G.; these again glued to a gas block. Two terminals 
e then attached, as shown H.H., and hard brass or German 
lver springs adjusted, R.R., so as to make perfect contact with 
ie studs H.E. See here the plan, Fig. 2, where is shown the 
ider side of the ebonite disc, the two studs, and the two springs 
essing against: them. 
Ebonite or wood’ handles are fitted to the T-piece, and the pro- 
uding end of C. may be covered with a little ebonite cap. 


The twin wire is attached one strand to the contact pillar and 
le other to one of the primary, wires on the coil, The wires 
om the battery are then brought to the two terminals, IBLIEL, 
he handles being in a line with the base, as in the figure, a 
arent passes, which current is reversed: . the handles are 
med the reverse way. With the handle set at right-angles to 
le base the current, of course, is switched off. : 

Mr. Hare’s remarks accompanying his design of switch may 
) quoted: —“In the ordinary commutator there are four 
ints where resistance may be found, viz., at the two bearings 
the cylinder, and at the two springs, These may be reduced 
two, and the contact much improved.” 


Exhibitions. 


THE NORTHERN PHOTOGRAPHIC. EXHIBITION. 
iz intention to hold a Northern Photographic Exhibition annually in 
ecession at Liverpool, Leeds, and Manchester, and organised by the 
lotographic society of each city,-respectively, in turn,,is a good ‘idea, 
matter from whence derived. I+ has fallen to the lot of ligieenaal 
start the ball rolling, and nothing but congratulations can be offered 
e energetic Amateur Photographic Association of the city on the 
ersey for the thoroughness with which they have entered on their 
sk, and the unqualified success they have achieved in accomplishing it. 
hether it was the avowed intention of the Liverpool Society to rival 
e exhibitions of the Royal at the New Gallery we cannot say, but an 
hibition of neariy 800 selected works by the foremost photographers 
the day ; admirably hung in a suite of rooms acknowledged to be the 
est in the kingdom for the display of pictures; about 1,000 first-class 
mpetition lantern slides displayed in a novel manner that can only call 
r admiration ; a fine collection of trade exhibits, a series of instruc- 
ye and interesting lectures during the run of the show, and the whole 
cially opened with great éclat by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool 
ring a fashionable soiree, stage managed with every ability—offers 
uch material for comparison. That the Liverpool Society was 
rtunate in securing such magnificent quarters for their exhibition as 
@ Walker Art Gallery there can be no denying, and to their credit be 
Said they have endeavoured to make their show worthy of its environ- 
ent. 
The exhibition rooms of this spacious institute are peculiarly well lit 
id commodious, and, moreover, the civic. gallery is the one, if not 
ly, place in Liverpool to which the public will come readily to look 
pictures. During the winter the committee has worked hard to 
ake the exhibition a success, under the chairmanship of Dr. Llewellyn 
organ, and with the indefatigable Mr. C. F. Inston as honorary 
cretary. It was decided that the prize awards should be in the form 
4 decorative plaque, and in order to secure a new and original design 
r this, a special prize was offered to the students of Mr. C. J. A len 


Then_plug this end _ 
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at the School of Architecture and Applied Arts. This was won by 
Miss Phebe M‘Leish, with a ciever composition very reminiscent of 
the poster designed for the Southsea Exhibition three years ago, 


Of the four vite- presidents, Mr. E. Rembault Dibdin, took in hand 


“the production of the’ catalogue—a splendil' book, worthy of the’exhibi- 


tion. Among its attractions a gpecially designed cover, a photogravure 
frontispiece, a colour reproduction in facsimile of Lord Leighton’s 
“Bath of Psyche,” and numerous full-page half-tone blocks reproducing 
pictures on the walls. Dr. C. Thurstan Holland was chief of the Hang- 


ing Committee, and right we!l has he accomplished his task—the pictures 


being hung with commendable taste. Mr. Fred.’ A. Schierwater has 
charge of the finance, and to Dr. John W. Ellis fell the task of presiding 
over the Lantern Slide Section. “There is little doubt: that the original 
and attractive form in ‘which the: collection is displayed. is one. of .the 
features of the show. One of the smaller rooms has been’ completely 
darkened, and the slides, securely fixed in perpendicular frames around 
the walls, are illuminated by electrically lit reflectors placed at an angle 
behind. The slides can thus be viewed by transmitted light, with 
comfort and dispatch, while a comparison of the competitive sets. is 
mada easy.. It is a capital idea well carried out. Needless to say, Mr. 
C. F. Inston kas: been. practically omnipresent throughout the whole 
period of organisation, ard his capable management of the entire affair 
has undoubtedly secured the complete success of the venture. We 
understand that all pictures entered passed before the judges, who 
were themselves the selecting committee, and about 250 were rejected. 
Tn the pictorial sections twelve copies of the prize plaque were awarded 
to competitors by the judges, who were Messrs. Harold Baker, A. 
Horsley Hinton, and Alexander Keighley. Mr. Thomas Huson, B.L., 
R.F., who was to have acted with them, was unfortunately prevented 
by illness. In the scientific scetion the judges were Mr. Douglas 
English, B.A., and Dr. Charles A. Kohn. 


We wonder why it is that at most exhibitions, particularly those 
with more or less ambitious intent, as in the present instance, there is 
always one prominent award that does not meet with approval. 

When a picture is dubbed “ the best. picture in the show ” and receives 
‘the premier award as such, one certainly looks for something above the 
average. Whether the visitor will be disappointed at Liverpool will 
depend much on the individual. No. 235, “Storm Breaking,” by J. H. 
Caneyali (Hon. Treasurer of the Exhibition), receives this distinction 
(silver gilt plaque), and in consequence emerges from a, comparative 
obscurity to a somewhat unenviable notoriety. We say comparative 
obscurity, because a small print mcuntad on a broad glaring white 
mount in a frame with a gilt slip, can naver be altogether obscure in 
the company of a collection of tastefully framed pictures. We wonder 
what its effect will be on this earnest body of workers, who after 
strenuous effort, have not only brought together a fine and representa- 
tive collection of the best pictorial work -by photography, but. have 
penetrated into the very stronghold of art in one of the greatest art- 
loving cities of the north? The artistic patrons and habitués of the 
Walker Art Gallery who come to see the show naturally turn for 
information and inspiration to the “best picture in the exhibition,” as 
representing the best that this claimant for entry to the Temple of Art 
can produce. They are shown No. 235. The moral is obvious. 

Three silver plaques are awarded, the first of which goes to Dr. 
Llewellyn Morgan (Chairman of the Exhibition Committee), for No. 
341, “The Font, York Minster,” which has good quality, but is other- 
wise quite ordinary in conception, especially in comparison with 
some of the adjacent masterly architectural studies by Fredk. H. 
Evans. It is'a curious fact worth noting that this print is also 
mounted on a white mount, which somewhat “kills” it. Is this the 
first sign of a return to the typé of mountidg popular twelve or four- 
teen years ago at exhibitions, before the vogue of the closely framed 
photographie print? We wonder. 

No. 157, “In Pensive Mood,” by J. Spark, secures the second 
silver plaque. Tt is an imronrerenislamell figure study, but nevertheless 
good straightforward work. The sitting figure does not strike us 
as taking its proper place in the frame. The third silver plaque 
goes to J. C. Coultas for No. 199, “The River Aire at Leeds,” a 
charming picture, broadly and poetically treated, containing gcod 
composition and effective technique. W. T. Greathatch takes the 
first bronze plaque with his well-known picture, “The Orchard” 
(No. 151). This picture réceived the R.P.S. medal a year or two 


| ago, and has a charm of its own inat coud not be ovyorlooked. 
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Another R.P.S. medallist, C. F. Inston, deservedly scores with his 
equally well-known “ Whence, and Whither?” (No. 173). An excellent 
reproduction of this veteran appears in the catalogue. Mrs. G. A. Bar- 
ton’s “Village Belle,” a good example of this worker’s charming figure 
studies, secured the third bronze plaque, while the fourth is awarded 
to T. Lee Syms for “A Portrait” (No. 357). This is one of the best 
‘portraits in the room, and is, moreover, straightforward photography. 
It has an academic touch about it that removes it far beyond some 
-of the efforts in gum in its vicinity. 


Looking round the exhibition we note many good things deserving 
of notice. C. F. Inston’s fine sea- and shipping studies attract at 
once, and leave a lasting impression of good sound work, (No. 9) 
“After Rain,” (191) “The Storm Lifting,” (464) “The Sea Shone 
Glorious as a Silver Shield,” and (345) “A Study,” are, in addition 
to his medalled picture, very fine indeed. The last is a particularly 
happy portrait. The fine works lent by Messrs. A. Horsley Hinton 
and Alexander Keighley, of course, call for immediate attention, and 
represent landscape photography at its best. Charles Job is also 
represented by three of his charming pictures that call for nothing 
but praise. 

William Crooke’s dignified portraits, too, teach a lesson in good, 
clean photography that ought to be taken to heart by some of the 
slipshod workers in gum, whose portrait work will be found on the 
“walls. 

Many other well-known workers have contributed specimens of their 
work to the exhibition, and it is difficult to imagine what the award 
list would have been had all the non-competitive work entered the 
lists for an award. One of the finest pictures in the exhibition is 
undoubtedly (No. 10) “ Winter,” by Thos. Wright. The quality of 
this snowscape is superb, while the composition is beyond reproach. 
Why, also, the judges overlooked Percy Lewis's masterpieces will 
probably excise considerable speculation. No. 122, “A Venetian 
Waterway,” (148) “An Italian Fruit Stall,” (352) “A Misty Morn- 
ing,” (131) “An Old Archway,” are each perfect specimens of camera 
craft, the last being probably the best thing Mr. Lewis has done, 
which is saying a good deal. Notable work by W. R. Bland, Ralph 
Robinson, Harold Baker, Fredk. H. Evans, F. M. Sutcliffe, J. Craig 
Annan, and David Blount, also calls for notice, while among other 
well-known contributors are J. Page Croft, J. C. Warburg, Miss Agnes 
Warburg, J. M. Whitehead, W. A. Clark, W. A. I. Hensler, Arthur 
Marshall, Dr. C. Grindrod, J. Appleby, and F. J. Mortimer. We 
missed the latter’s well-known “Wind Sea” from the walls, and 
wonder why it was not sen 


Space forhids mention o many other pictures in the collection that 
call for notice. In Section IT. (Scientific and Technical Prints), some 
fine examples of X-ray work is shown by Dr. Thurstan Holland. 
Realistic photographs of live snakes and lizards by Frederick Graves; 
bird pictures by O. G. Pike; dainty photographs of “Mouse and 
Marten,” by Douglas Eng lish, and a clever series of X-ray work by 
W. M. Martin, the latter being awarded bronze plaque for a series 
illustrating the development of the frog. 


Section III. (Lantern Slides, Pictorial), includes, as we have men- 
tioned previously, a very fine collection of slides indeed, both in regard 
to numbers and quality. The silver gilt plaque goes to James Shaw 
for an excellent set of great merit. Silver p!aque to H. J. Houghton for 
a fine set of snow scenes; and bronze plaque to Ellis Kelsey for a series 
of figure studies at night. In the section for Scientific and Technical 
Slides, the awards are silver gilt plaque, Fred. W. Saxby for three 
sets of “Polycistins (fossil radiolaria) ” by dark field illumination ; 
silver plaque, B. H. Bentley, for studies in the « Pollination of 
Flowers.” 


In Section III.—Stereoscopic Slides—a bronze P'aque goes to F. G. 
Tryhorn for a set of six. 

The trade exhibitors make a gocdly show and their stalls occupy 
the whole of the “Marlborough” room and part of the large water- 
colour room. At night the “Marlborough” room presents a remark- 
ably effective appearance—the stalls being illuminated by electric light, 
and the scene is a busy one. The Brooks-Watson Camera Co., Ltd., of 
Great Homer Street, Liverpool, in particular has a very elaborate stall 
surmounted by a gilded cupola and graceful hangings. On the occasion 
of our visit the energetic and genial manager, Mr. Bynoe, was exploit- 
ing the firm’s wares, which include the Rajar changer, the new Rajar 
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camera, and the Clerion films. Messrs. Sharp and Hitehmough have 
central stand, and display a very fine range of the Aptus specialit 
including hand cameras, enlarging lanterrs, backgrounds, lant 
sheets, and, in fact, everything that the photographer can poss 
desire. Mr. Hitchmough will attend to him personally at the stall 
at the factories, 101 and 103, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Messrs. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., of Sardinia Street, London, 

fortunate in having secured a stall in the exhibition room itself. Be 
thus isolated, their representative is likely to come in for a full sh 
of attention, and which he is sure to take advantage of to demonstr 
the various grades of velox and carbona paper on view, and ot 
specialities of this well-known firm, including cameras, printing fram 
and the new bromide linen. In Room 2, Messrs. Evans, Sons, Lesch 
and Webb, Ltd., of 56, Hanover Street, Liverpool, alse have a sta 
and show the “ Barts,” “Hanover,” and other cameras, develo 
ete., etc. On the wall in Room 2 are collections of professional. wi 
by Julius A. Kay, of Bold Street, Liverpool; Richard Brown, 36, B 
Street, Liverpool, who shows carbon reproductions from the perman 
collection of pictures in the Walker Art Gallery (by permission oft 
Liverpool Corporation), and Messrs. Brown, Barnes, and Bell, Bi 
Street, Liverpool, who show enlarged and direct portraits. 


In Room 4 the trade stands include, in addition to those already m 
tioned, attractive displays by Messrs. J. Lizars, 71, Bold Street, Liy 
pool (“ Challenge” cameras and all “ Challenge” manufactures) ; Er 
V. A. Lloyd, 17, Lord Street, Liverpool (Sanderson hand and stan 
Mirals and Reflex cameras and general apparatus) ; W. H. ‘Tomkins 
81, Dale Street, Liverpool (half-plate outfits, hand cameras, et¢, 
Messrs. W. L. Parkinson, Ltd., 62, Dale Street, Liverpool (all phot 
graphic materials, etc.); Messrs. Archer and Sons, 73, Lord Stret 
Liverpool (their well-known hand and stand cameras, lanterns, ete. 
Julius A. Kay, 66a, Bold Street, Liverpool, and at Southport (dire 
and enlarged portraits and miniatures on ivory); Messrs. Mowll a 
Morrison, The Arcade, Lord Street, and 45, Hardman Street, Live 
pool (examples of portraiture, etc., etc.); the Autotype Compan 
London (display of Autotype reproductions of pictures, etc); F. J 
Cooper, 32, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead (examples of po 
traiture, etc.). 


WOLVERHAMPTON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tux Wolverhampton Photographic Society’s third annual exhibitio 
was opened by the Mayor of Wolverhampton (Ald. Levi Johnson) : 
the Y.M.C.A. Rooms, Darlington Street, on March 24th. . 
As the exhibition is a local one, perhaps the Classes I. and IL ft 
members will be first sought by visitors. The first-named is open t 
beginners who have never taken an award, and Class IT, is open to au 
member. Some of the pictures have been shown in the princip 
exhibitions in London. Amongst them are examples by Messt 
Reade, Cox, Gale, H. M. Painter, and Murray. Mr. C. J. Reade 1 
represented by some very fine work, the most notable heing “Th 
Playground of the Winds,” a. picture of a windy, blustering day on th 
sand dunes, with the coarse grass rudely beaten down by the breezes 
Mr. Murray gained a certificate at Birmingham with “On Cannod 
Chase.” It is a finely graded picture, and was hung at the Roya 
Exhibition last year, as was also “ George Phenix,” a portrait also by 
Mr. Murray. Mr. Gale has very good work in the gum process, hi 
Royal Exhibition pictures being particularly striking. Mr. T. Henl 
Cox shows “the interior of a ruined mill,” a difficult subject wel 
treated, and “The Fisherman at the Ford,” by the same worker, 18 
delightful study, although the light and shade are unhappily balanced 
Miss Highfield-Jones, a new member, has several capable studies, ani 
her work promises considerable artistic development. “ Rhuddlat 
Castle,” by H. M. Painter, and Dr. Turton’s “Bridgnorth,” are wot 
Special mention. Mr. E. George, Mr. Vincent Knight, and Mr. H 
Lee also show excellent pictures. 
In the loan collection, Mr. Harold Holeroft, M.A. (president of the 
Society), shows 19 pictures by the very finest exponents of phe 
graphic art. They include studies from all parts of the world, and 
were purchased at the leading exhibitions. ‘‘ Peace,” by Alexandet 
Keighley, suggested repose, and, in reality, it is the very essence 
restfulness, whilst the treatment is wonderful. ‘Wind from the 


5 B : Beant ex 
West,” Mr. A. Horsdley Hinton, is a grand specimen of this mastél 
worker’s art, and whose unique method of constructian sweeps as! 
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of the technical difficulties of the photographer. The loan collec- 
exceedingly rich in artistic photography, and we may mention 
ie pictures include examples by Mr. Smedley Aston, the late 
. P. Robinson (one of the earliest of pictorial workers), Robert 
hy, J. Page Croft, the late W. J. Warren, Harold Baker, C. 
] Abbott, Mrs. Barton, David Blount, C. Puyo (Paris), and 
Bland. 

judges, Mr. W. T. Greatbatch and Mr. A. C. C. Jahn, made the 
ng awards :—Class I. (open to members who have never taken 
rd): Silver medal, “A Study,” Miss R. Highfield Jones ; bronze 
“A Pool on the Severn,” Mr. Fred. R. Turton; hon. mention, 
Moorland Farm,” Mr. Frederick Turton. Class IT., silver medal, 
re’s Mirror,” Mr. James Gale; bronze medal, “Geo. Pheenix, 
Mr. D. Murray; extra bronze, “In an Old Scotch Fishing 
2,” Mr. D. Murray; hon. mention, “The Fisherman at the 
Mr. T. Henry Cox. 


MRLING AND DISTRICT PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB 
EXHIBITION. 

ursday last the Stirling and District Photographic Club opened 
econd annual exhibition in the Corn Exchange, Stirling. Provost 
on presided over a good attendance, and introduced Sir Alan 
Stuart, Bart., of Touch, who declared the exhibition open. In 
| pictures are shown, including 40 non-competitive, 45 members, 
1 open. The exhibition contains much good work, strong com- 
n being evident, especially in the open classes. The judges were 
. Wm. Rodger, Stirling, and R. E. Rettie, Kirkcaldy, two well- 
professionals. The following are the awards :—Open Classes 
cape): 1, “Sunset, Whitby,” Robert Milne, Paisley; 2, “ Even- 
the Sand Dunes,” W. J. Croall, Edinburgh. Portraiture, ete. : 
ving the Puzzle,” P. D. Nairn, Perth; 2, “Auld Struth,” John 
aclachlan, Blairgowrie. Any Other Subject: 1, “Crypt, 
Aquilon,” P. W. Crane, Heavor; 2, “Roses,” Robert Burnie, 
we 

, collective exhibit by any Scottish Photographic Federation 
y: Glasgow Eastern Amateur Photographic Association. Mem- 
Masses (Landscape, etc.): A. Mathers. Any Other Subject: J. 
r. ‘Lantern Slides (sets of four) :1, S. Goudie; 2, J. Littlejohn. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
il 6-13.—Croydon Camera Club Hon. Exhibition Secretary, 
King, Hurst Bank, Selsdon Road, Sanderstead. 
il 8-9.—West London Photographic Society. Hon. Secretaries, 
- Cockerell, 107, Hammersmith Road, W.; F. C. Hart, 37, 
it Road, Acton Hill, W. 
il 20-26.—Swansea Photographic Club. 
ms, 14 and 15, Temple Street, Swansea. 
- 11-18.—Plymouth Photographic Society. 
d Grist, 105, Old Town Street, Plymouth. 
7 16-28.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secretary, 
bb-Smith, care of Royal Dublin Society, Kildare Street, Dublin. 
- 24-28.—Devonport Camera Club. Hon. Js ds 
d, 78, Charlotte Street, Devonport. 


Hon. Secretary, W. R. 


Hon. Secretary, 


Secretary, 


+ 


TOGRAPHY in the North of England has suffered a serious loss 
death of Mr. William Thompson, of the well-known firm of 
son. and Lee, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Like so many of our 
z photographic workers, Mr. Thompson began his career as an 
ur, drifting gradually from a solicitor’s office into the ranks of 
ofessional photographers. Gifted with indomitable perseverance 
nergy, he founded a large and successful business devoted to 
cal and mechanical photography, specialising in the difficult 
| of collotype printing, in which he excelled. For many years 
s the life and soul of the Newcastle and Northern Counties’ 
graphic Association, fulfilling the duties of honorary secretary 
xtraordinary vigour and ability. Combining, as he did, ripe 
ent and sound taste in artistic matters, with unusual technical 
nd scientific attainments, a brilliant career seemed assured for 
then at the age of thirty-four he passed away on March 27th. 
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AN INTERESTING EXHIBITION. 
To commemorate the foundation of the firm of Burroughs, Wellcome, 
and Co., a quarter of a century ago, an historical exhibition of rare 
and curious objects relating to medicine, chemistry, pharmacy. We 
learn that it will be strictly professional, and scientific in character, 
and designed to illustrate the development of the art and science of 
healing throughout the ages. The following is the 


CLASSIFICATION oF ExHIsits. 

Section 1.—Paintings, drawings, engravings, photographs, medal- 
lions, and sculptures of historical interest of—(a) Distinguished 
physicians, surgeons, alchemists, apothecaries, chemists, nurses, etc. ; 
(b) Antient British and foreign medical, chemical, and pharmaceutical 
institutions; (c) Important events of medical, chemical, and pharma- 
ceutical interest. 

Section 2. — Rare and’ curious’ manuscripts, books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, and book-plates on, and connected with, medical, chemical, 
pharmaceutical, and allied scientific subjects. 


Section 3.—Letters, prescriptions, autographs, records of experi- 
ments, diplomas, licenses, instruments, apparatus, and other personal 
relics of medical, pharmaceutical, and chemical, interest. Apparatus 
associated with important discoveries in medicine, chemistry, ang 
pharmacy. 

Section 4.—Curiosities of medicine—(a) Materia medica of all ages 
(specimens of antient medicines in all forms). (b) Formule of all 
ages. (c) Antient and modern medicine chests—civil, military, and 
naval. (d) Votive offerings for health, antient and medern amulets, 
medals, seals, emblems, charms, and talismans. Medical relics of 
savage and primitive peoples. (e) Corporate insignia and diplomas 
of British and foreign colleges of physicians. (f) Rare and curious 
memorials of medical practice. (g) Memorials of medication by animal. 
substances. (h) Memorials of the influence of astrology on medicine. 

Section 5.—Curiosities of Surgery—(a) Relics of antient and me- 
dieval surgery, dentistry, and veterinary surgery. (b) Antient and 
medieval hospital equipment. (c) Curious anatomical models. (d), 
Historical surgical instruments, appliances, etc. (e) Corporate insignia 
and diplomas of British and foreign colleges of surgeons. 


Section 6. — Curiosities of -pharmacy—(a) Quaint pharmaceutical 
recipes. (b) Scales, weights, and measures of all ages. (c) Antient 
stills, mortars, and pharmaceutical implements. (d) Curious bottles, 
carboys, alembics, ointment jars, drug jars, ewers, mills, etc. (e) 
Curious laboratory apparatus. (f) Antient prescription books and 
price lists.’ (g) Antient counter bills, labels, curious advertisements. 
(h) Antient pharmacy signs, early shop fittings, and appliances. (i): 
Early pharmaceutical specialities and specimens of obsolete and curious 
medical combinations. (j) Old travellers’ advice books, curious orders, 
etc. 

Section 7.—Curiosities of allied sciences—(a) Antient herbaria. Ab- 
normal plant forms. (b) Curious magnetic and electrical appliances. 
(c) Early: photographic prints and apparatus. (d) Historical chemical 
apparatus... (e) Anatomical exhibit. (f) Anthropological exhibit. (g): 
Microscopical exhibit. ~(h) Bacteriological exhibit. (i) Biological. 
exhibit. (j) Physiological exhibit. (k) Geographical exhibit. 

Mr. Henry 8. Wellcome, of Snow Hill Buildings, London, E.C., 
who is organising the exhibition, invites the co-operation of those 
possessing any of the articles mentioned in the classifications. Great 
care will be taken of all objects sent on loan, and packing and carriage: 
will be paid both ways by Mr. Wellcome. 


Tue Selborne Society’s annual meeting and conversazione will be 
held on Friday, 27th May, at Burlington Gardens (by kind permission 
of the Civil Service Commissioners) in the Theatre and Halls lately 
occupied by the University of London. The Committee would be glad 
of the loan of any series of photographs illustrating the objects of the 
Society, which are, amongst others, the promotion of the study of 
natural history, the preservation from needless destruction of such 
animals and plants as are harmless, beautiful, or rare, and the protec- 
tion of places and objects of natural beauty or antiquarian interest. 
Letters should be addressed to the Secretary, Selborne Society, 20, 
Hanover Square, London, W. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY AND RECORD OF SURREY. 


Tux annual_meeting of the members who are compiling a photographic 
survey and record of Surrey was held in the Council Chamber at the 
Town Hall, Croydon, on Saturday, the 12th inst. The Right Hon. 
Viscount Midleton (Lord-Lieutenant of Surrey), the President, pre- 
sided, and was supported by Sir Frederick Edridge (Deputy-Licutenant), 
there being also present Lady Edridge, Mr. W. Whitaker, F.R.S., 
Coun. Keatley Moore, Mr. H. Maclean, Dr. J. M- Hobson, Mr. L. 
Stanley Jast, Mr. H. D. Gower, the hon. general sceretary, Mr. W. 
W. Topley, the hon. treasurer, and others : 


The reports of the various sections showed that during the past 
year 561 photographs had been added to the collection, making a total 
of 621. The largest contributors were Dr. J. M. Hobson, who had 
sent 226, and the Croydon Camera Club, who by means of a com- 
petition had forwarded 121 prints. ‘The sections include art and 
literature, anthropology, geology, natural history and scenery, and 
passing events. 


Viscount Midleton, in moving the adoption of the report and balance 
sheet, said he would like to say. a few words about the scope and 
object of the Survey. The scope had widened as the workers widened. 
Substantial progress had been made during the past year, and he found 
on looking at the report that the number of photographs on the books 
was now over 600, instead of about. 60 last year. They ranged over a 
very wide field, and combined a number of different objects, each 
important in their way, and each orming, if it might be so called, 
a different department. He would deal with them one after another. 
The earliest of all must, of course, be geology. He did not know 
that the county afforded any wide field for the study of this par- 
ticular branch of the work. The strata was well defined and pretty 
well known. The county might be sub-divided into the area of 
London clay, which adjoined the Metropolis, with that one ridge of 
chalk Downs, which, beginning at Tenterden, in Kent, was carried 
throughout the whole of Surrey, broken only by the valleys of the 
Mole and the Wey, rising beyond Guildford into that curious pro- 
Jongation known as the Hogs Back, falling, ay it approaches Farnham, 
and rising again as it leaves the county into the Hampshire Downs. 
Then they got the Weald Valley, which divided the wealds, and which, 
he believed, geologists had come to contend must have been an old 
estuary, for nothing else could account for the appearance of the 
rounded lumps of chalk ay they succeeded each other in front of the 
Weald, both on its northern boundary in Surrey, and on the southern 
boundary in Sussex. Beyond that again, came the ledge of green 
sand, which, he had heard, was upheayed by volcanic eruption in the 
centre of the Weald Valley, and 1t broadened out further as it ap- 
proached the west until the weald of clay was almost obliterated. 
That tract of county was of considerable interest to the photographer, 
and there were certain places where the chalk had 
forming a fruitful 


been exposed, 
field for the study of anthropology, the study of 
the habits and the life of primeval man. A very interesting light had 
been thrown upon this subject by a recent publication, which had 
just been issued, and was reported upon by the Anthropological Society 
of Surrey, which emanated from that immediate neighbourhood. He 
trusted every one of the objects there mentioned would be subjected to 
the photographic process, not only to be preserved, but to reach a 
larger circle of individuals than could ever be expected to see the 
original specimens. They now came to that section which dealt with 
art, art in its various phases, and here he very much doubted whether 
those who, in giving some attention to the subject, were not aware 
of the wealth of objects which might still he found in Surrey. The 
Weald, as they probably once knew, was the home of the iron manu- 
facture in Britain. There were two things necessary to make the 
industry a success, the iron ore and the oakwood trees, which were 
at that time the only fuel available by which iron ore could be melted. 
‘Of course, when in the North of England the iron and the coal were 
‘discovered together it became far more cheaper to work with that fuel 
than to work the iron ore in Surrey and Sussex. One of the best 
examples, he believed, which remained of the great Surrey Weald iron 
was to be found in the railings round St. Paul’s Cathedral. There 
were, however, all sorts of reminiscences scattered over the Weald 
in the old farmhouses and cottages, of what was then accomplished 
‘by Britons, who were really the iron workers of the district, the 
Saxons never penetrating, but groping round by the seaboard, and until 
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the siege of Pevensey Castle, in which those Britons who did no 
in the assault were executed, those upon the Weald were left j 


disturbed possession of the 


iron works. There were distribut 


the farmhouses curious firebacks and firedogs, implements of 


with. 
with the Royal Arms, and 
who was by far the best au 
was very little doubt 


left over, and when 


these first found their way 


objects of art which were sti 
and which required to 


shey were old Weald castings, in 
old Palace of Nonsuch, but there was a considerable surplus | 
he requirements of the palace were sat 


different coins, some of which he believed had been al ready 4 
upon by the Society, many of which, however, remained to be 
He himself possessed two very striking examples of fy 


on asking the late Mr. Godwin A 
thority on this subject, he told him 
ended fo 


into the farmhouses and cottages, 


ance of the m 
ess preserved by their ow 


which they gradually drifted until they were dispersed over the } 
of the Southern Counties. This was only one ins Al 


ll more or 


be looked up and reproduced by photogra 


Then there were two other, departments—architecture and scenery, 


observed with regret tha 
he was more intimate'y 
its duty in repro 
because a cursory review of 
how much there was still to 
near Farnham presented 


indeed there was hardly 
repay a visit. 
palace of the Archbisho 
historical associations. 

houses in Surrey, 
on the other side. Both hi 
ut care had been taken by 


an 


houses and cottages, some o: 


had only to walk through 


and of which some trace ou 
after us. There was one o. 
used as Judges’ lodging in 
Godalming was full of old 


efore they were doomed. 


the'Surrey abbeys. The ab 


At the opposite end of 
sa 
Then there were 
in Molesley Castle, near Guildford, and Sutton] 
and ornamentation as far as 


ally disappearing in and around Godalming and Gui 


o see how much there was that they could no 


the western part of the county, with y 
connected, did 
ucing its objects of interest. He was sorry for 


not seem to have quite 


what was to be found there would ] 
be accomplished. The stately old ¢ 


many examples in shade and sunshine ¥ 
reproducing by the photographer—the old 


keep, the banqueting 
old castle which wouk 
he county they found th 
Lambeth, with all its architecture 
wo examples of Elizahe 


inch of the 


ad been to a certain extent moder 
he owners to keep to the original d 
possible. Then there were old timl 
which, he was sorry to say, were 8 
ord. Any 
of these t 
expect to last for 
ght to be left behind for those who! 
d Elizabethan shop, which was form 
Guildford, absolutely unique in its” 
imbered houses, gradually, he was | 


bhe main streets of either 


0 say, being replaced by modern elevations, but still worth presel 


Guildford Castle was very well wo 


visit, and also what remained of Reigate Castle. Then there 


wey of Chertsey was said to have o¢ 


hree acres, but un: 
earth, but there was an abbe 


tuins of Waverley used, he 
or the neighbouring houses 
glories. He had merely to 


smaller one, which would well repay the photographer, 


, but still retaiming part of 


ortunately little of that remained except moun 


y between Guildford and Woking, al 
and also 
as a ql 
heir am 
uched the fringe of the subject. 1 


regretted to say, too much 


was hardly a Surrey locality in which a person well acquainted 


it was not bound to find 


some objects of interest. Any one 


went about reproducing ancient architecture—of course, there ’ 


some fine examples of mo 


ern architecture in the county—would 


that certain of the churches would well repay a visit. The 


difficulty with regard to 
been restored, some at one 
care had not been taken to 
of the original. Still there 
well worth a visit from the 
and. 


she churches was ti 


hat they had almos 
time and some at another, and sufi 
preserve as far as possible the out 
were a great. many churches which» 
photographer, either in whole or 1] 


it would be of interest to issue these prints with those in ay 


published in the last century, in which a full description of all 


different churches in the coun 
architecture to scenery. The 


England. Take the quiet s 


y was given. Then they tumed! 
scenery in Surrey was unexample 
cenery all along the North Downs 


Guildford to Titsey Hill, overlooking Limpsfield and the valley. . 


would repay any amount of 


ticularly in the spring and e 


trouble taken in reproducing it, 


arly summer. There was also the wi 


view from Leith Hill, extending over four counties, embracing all 


valleys of the Weald. 


After 


mentioning one or two other fal 


hills, Lord Midleton proceeded 


as t. 


he King’s Oak at Tilford, 


to mention other famous objects, | 
he tree under which Wycliffe was 
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ve preached; the Silent Pool, which had been restored by the public library in the county, he thought, should possess a copy of 
rains to its former beauty, and which many people feared was | the work. It had been, he could assure them, a real labour of love 
to dry up in the early part of last summer. He believed the to come there that evening; nothing gave him greater pleasure than to 
tree was still in existence, under the branches of which | find himself once again in Croydon among many of the descendants of 
y VIII. courted the ill-fated Anne Boleyn, that would be an those whom he knew long ago, and who, he had no doubt, would 
b well worth preserving for posterity. Then, again, there was worthily hand down to others the traditions they received from their 
jound in the grounds of the palace at Richmond, from which it fathers. 

said Henry watched for the upward flight of the rocket which Mr. Whitaker proposed, and Lord Midleton seconded, a vote of 
1 announce to him that her head had fallen upon the block, and thanks to the Mayor for the use of the Town Hall, and the meeting 
he was free to marry again. In Kingston-on-Thames there were concluded with a vote of thanks to the Libraries Committee for the 
very ancient examples of early architecture, which were being | use of the lecture-room in which to hold the exhibition, proposed by 
ably developed by a former Mayor, a great authority upon every- Mr. Maclean, and seconded by Dr. J. M. Hobson, 

of that kind. He was extremely glad to see that the work of : 


urvey was gradually widening, and that very little jealousy of 4 

jork of the Society seemed to be entertained by the professional t { D S 

graphers, some of whom had lent very valuable assistance, for a Ci Cw 2 

1 he was sure the members were heartily grateful. The Archeo- eee ee 

ul Society at Guildford possessed a very interesting collection, The following applications for patents were made between March 


n he was sure would be open to inspection, and probably to | 14th and March 19th, 1904:— 
graphy, and would bring before those in different parts of the Transparent Photographs.—No. 6395. “To render unmounted phote-- 


iy the really good work which this Society, which celebrated its graphs transparent for decorative purposes.” Kate Osborne. 

e in April, was doing. He felt most strongly that this Society | Printing Frames.—No. 6483. “Improvements in photographic printing: 
the Photographic Survey ought to go hand in hand, for they frames.” William Lawrence Parkinson. 

both engaged in a work which was not a selfish work. They | Shutter.—No. 6717. “Automatic shutter for photographic cameras.”” 
ad to hand down to those of the future the things of the past Complete specification. Otto Peppel and Alfred Lippert. 


rved so far as they now might be by the men of the present ; 
wished to quicken the intellects of those who had not now an 
tunity of seeing in all their freshness scenes which were passing Tuomas VANDERBILT, photographer, 12, James Street, was sum- 
e their eyes, and they wished not to live for this generation alone, moned at the Liverpool Police Court last week for employing three- 
or the generation which would follow, so that they might see | Women after 8 p.m. on December 25rd, and also for employing three 
abits and customs of their ancestors, and it might be that they | Women on Sunday, December 20th. Mr. Pp. J. Taylor, for the defence, 
vould still hand down a fruitful record of the times that were | pleaded that there was a pressure of business at the time, and Mr. 
e times which were to come. That could only be carried out | Vanderbilt got them to work a little late. The women were well 
me society such as that, and he was really glad to see that a treated by their employer. A fine of 20s. and costs was imposed in 
w branch was to be formed in an adjoining county, which, he | each of six informations. A , 

sd, would join hands with them, so that they might emulate and A Tax that Hits Chemists Hard.—Few realise the enormous im- 
gthen each other’s position. He was sure no one who put his portance of alcohol in the arts. It has been said that a nation’s pros- 
‘into that work would regret having done so, for he would earn perity can be gauged by the amount of sulphuric acid it consumes. 
ratitude of those amongst whom he lived, and, what was still In many industries the amount of work done can be approximately 
indeed, those of the posterity he was not destined to see. estimated by the spirit duty paid. There are many alcohols known 
to chemists, but the one of prime importance to manufacturers is- 


that which is more exactly called ethylic alcohol, the product of 
the fermentation of sugar, and the chief ingredient of all intoxicating. 
liquors; and it is this alcohol which, from the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth to those of the seventh Edward, has been considered a never- 
failing source of revenue by successive Chancellors of the Exchequer,. 
until it is to-day taxed at the rate of over 2,000 per cent. “The 
greatest danger to British industries,” wrote Lord George Hamilton 
a few months ago, “arises from the economical and scientific methods 
of production which our foreign rivals are introducing in the manu- 
ats : a me i Mees facture of articles in which we were formerly superior. Anything 
Bor Maldon i connection with the University Extension lee, | tt#t/tends to-rsise generally the: price of production in this country 
and which would prove of special interest to them. is injurious to our trade.” Exactly! but in the case in point: the 
F dk. Bdrid 2 dinpalenidiihel neodinoblsay, ther was British Government has made the cost of production to the British 
aly in ae ne ih ert “Lord Midleton had, he thought, manufacturer seven times that of his more fortunate German com- 
Fal the highest heights and given them greater encouragement belie: eu no Tnalvicl at empts at umprowed technical training nor 
@ work which lay before them. They had done a wise thing in eae resort to Protection can make up such leeway. Professor 
Bing hi ‘dent, for he took a great interest in the county, Green has recently stated that the ethylic alcohol used as a solvent. 

g fim president, lor he took a g in four or five of the principal aniline dyes imported into this country 


+ 


e report and balance sheet having been unanimously adopted, 
unt Midleton was re-elected president, the vice-presidents were 
cted, as also were the officers. 

m. Moore proposed a vote of thanks to Lord Midleton for pre- 
3, and said that those who had heard his eloquent speech must 
b that in their president they had the best possible man they 
have for the post, and they all felt grateful to him for coming 
that evening. Lord Midleton had shown them avenues which 
1 afford food for reflection, showing them the work before them, 
1 amply justified the existence of such a society. He wished to 


a ae ne OPT ee Stee ee pee aa is equal to no less than £90,000 per annum, and the aggregate value 
eae a conse, thought the vote of thanks was may be placed at some £285,000 upon which the Customs could have 
Be ae Be Meee Be jerdicband Retelet cheeday claimed duty. 4 Such figures are some measure of the disability of 

i u manufacturers in this country, competing against manufacturers work- 


bee Cicer Cie Bene eae Pea aes ing in other countries with practically duty-free alcohol. The official 
te t ut ., ° | reply to manufacturers’ complaints is that the Government will allow 
-ago he had contributed an article to a periodical on the history | the se of duty-free alcohol for purposes of research and illustration 
antiquities of Surrey, and he then came across a great deal of | 6 recognised bodies formed for the advancement of science or scien- 
alklore of the county and many bits of history which were gauge tific education, and for industries of such magnitude and importance 
. Recently an ela fs Soy tea SS a ae as to be of public interest in their bearing upon national trade. But, 
edited by Professor Malden, whic ane ome & the again, it is obviously idle to allow privileges to research chemists, 
Bry light on what had really taken place in vo te ae if similar advantages are not to be given to manufacturers, who 
y times down to the present day. He had no 1 oy fee a would be able to make use of the results of the researches. One might 
y Possessed such a wealth of ancient reminiscences, or idee ‘ ae as well teach a child towalk, and then refuse to supply him with 
S of primeval man could be traced so clearly in Surrey. Every boots !—Mr. Wippell Gadd, in “The World’s Work” for April. 
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Deetings of Societies. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
April. Name of Society. Subject. 
y sanhic Ascoc. | / Lhe Physical Geology of Deeside. Illus- 
Moscomosonés Aberdeen Photographic Assoc.. tiers, INE, ites Bremner, M.A.. B.Sc. 
Ap enn cen Burton-on-Trent Photo. Soe. .. { eee ie ue a Daylight Enlarger. 


f Competition. Portraiture or F 
\ Study, &e. 
Annual General Meeting. 


Bowes Pk. and District Ph. Soc 
South London Photo. Societ) 


5............,| Rotherham Photo. Society ..... \ of Subject. Mr. W. E. Tindall. 


{ Photographic News Prize 
\_ Close of Exhibition. 
Lantern Night. 
Members’ Lantern Slides. 
Lantern Night. 
Open Meeting. 
Hxhibition. 
Cocour Sensitive Plates. 
.| Annual General Meeting. 
f Eluomentary Photographic Optics. 
“|\ John M. Thomson. 


.| Glasgow Southern Paoto. Assoc 


Oricklewood Photo. Society 
.| Everton Camera Club. 
Richmond Camera Club 
Liverpool Amateur Photo 
Watford Photographic 
Woolwich Photo. Society 
Hull Photographie Societ 


& E, of Scotland P. 


MINNWIAINGS a 


Dandee 


Southport Photo. Society 4 


eae \ Noton. 


‘igure 


{ Principles of Composition and Selection 


Slides. 


Mr. E. Human, 


Mr. 


{ A Winter's Travel. Tlustrated. Mr. J. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL _ PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSCCIATION. 
Marcu 241n.—Mr. A. Bedding in 
ward examp. 
redeveloped to full density without preliminary exposure to light 
enly difference being in the time taken. Mr. Rapson exhibited 
results of some experiments in toning, and showed that double to 
was caused by the use of too much gold. 
silicate of soda, and gave the following formule :— 


he chair. Mr. Teape brought 


Soda silicates: sev ssststssseassecececsaecmcosesein 
Soda acetate .. 
told chloride . 


20 grains. 
25 grains. 
$ grain. 


Water 
Soda silicate .. 
Soda formate ... 
Gold chloride 
Water 
Both baths were free from double tones, 
than when new. 
The mem 


10 ounces. 
20 grains. 
8 grains. 
s grain. 
10 ounces. 


for- 


es to show that negatives, chlorised or bromised, could be 


, the 
the 


ning 


He advocated the use of 


and worked better when old 


ers all remarked upon the good surface of the prints, which 


had been squeegeed and then mounted all over without any loss of gloss. 


This Mr. Rapson attributed to the hardening effect of the silicate, 


suggested that such prints would be more permanent than the ordi 
120) 1, 


gave double tones, but that baths previously used did not do so. 


and 
na LY; 


Mr. Teape, Mr. Becket, and Mr. Brown said that all new baths 


At 


the next meeting of the Association Mr. H. W. Bennett will read a 


paper upon “Some of the Fallacies of Factorial Development.” 


AND? 4. M-OuA" 
SOCIETY. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT PHOTOGRAPH 


IC 


A LARGE audience was attracted to the meeting of this society held on 


Monday, March 21st, 1904, in response to the invitations given, to 


hear 


Mr. Fred W. Edwards’ lecture on “Radium and Radio-activity.” 


Councillor C. M. Livens’ presided. 
subject, said that the mystery and interest of the wonderful produ 
had to demonstrate was continually 


become the most absorbing topic of the scientific world. To p 


The Lecturer, in introducing his 


ct he 


increasing, until the theme has 


noto- 


graphers the subject of radio-activity should strongly appeal, as the 


discovery was due to the efforts of one of the fraternity. 
to make the subject as clear and simp 
to divide the lecture into three distinct headings—first, radio-acti 


including phosphorescence and the X-rays; secondly, the chemica 


In order 
e as possible it would be necessary 


vity, 
and 


physical properties of radium ; and lastly, its possibilities and applica- 


tions. Under the first heading the lecturer gave an explanation o 
phenomena of phosphorescence and an 
X-rays, showing them to be a product 
them with emanations of radium; and, in giving an account o 


f the 


account of the discovery of the 
of electricity, and comparing 


the 


discovery of radium, a very high tribute was paid to Madame Curie, for 


Forts made by her in extracting this most wond 
had hitherto- been looked upon as worthless slag. 


the laborious e 
metal from wha 


erful 
In 


considering the chemical and physical properties of radium, the lecturer 


stated that it was now regarded as a metal quite independent of a 
other known element. In colour, shape, and general chemical : 
perties it bears a close resemblance to barium, inasmuch as neither ¢ 
exist very long in a metallic state, and is generally mixed with chlorin 
which forms radium or barium chloride. Three kinds of rays are giv 
off by radium simultaneously, and it is still a matter of conjecture 
to the cause of its activity, but it could not be due to spontaney 
combustion or phosphorescence. Several theories had 
but each in its turn had heen thought infeasible, and 4 
mostly favoured now was atomic integration. 4 
ing different metals in the Bunsen flame it was shown how the prod 
came to be regarded as'a metal, and’it was explained that 
of the flame when radium is burnt differs from that obtaine | 
rays are passed through the flame. An illustration of the conyersion 
radium, into helium brought this section of the lecture 
Dealing with the possibilities of radium, Mr. Edwards state 
superseding the X-rays, and had been applied with some success tof 
destruction of the germs of cancer and other diseases, but as 
quantity available was so small and the subject was only as yet inj 
infancy, it was impossible to foretell what wonders may he wro 
in the future, when the cost of production had been brought down 
scientists were in a position to make a deeper investigation of fl 
marvellous product and its uses. During the lecture a minute samj 
of radium was exhibited in an instrument specially devised for { 
purpose: by Sir William Crookes, and evoked the wonder and admirati 
of the audience. Dr. A. L. Stern, in proposing a vote of thanks 
Mr. Edwards for his valuable paper, made a few remarks on the theo 
regarding the cause of the activity of radium. 


CRICKLEWOOD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Ar an ordinary meeting of this society, on the 23rd inst., Mr. Wilfi 
Emery gave a very interesting and instructive demonstration 
“ Portraiture by Artificial Light,” using to illustrate his lecture, Baya 
Flash-light Powder, Flash-bags, and the Weiss Lamp, with Argentot 
Powder fired behind a screen of white tissue paper. 
Mr. Emery took several groups of members of the society, whi 
were developed by Mr. F. Carter, the results being very satisfactot 
the negatives showing very soft gradation, being full of detail aud 
good printing density. It was noticed that the smoke from t 
explosion of Bayer’s Flash-light Powder was not so thick, and that 
dispersed much quicker than the smoke from the usual magnesl 
chlorate mixtures. 


CATFORD AND FOREST HILL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 
Tue last open lantern evening of the season was held last Wednest 
at the Society’s headquarters, when Mr. Norman Walters delive 
his long-promised lecture on the Continental tour taken last Aw 
under his direction, and followed this up by a short description: 
Belgium and the Ardennes, taking the same route that the mem) 
and friends will follow under his leadership later in the season. 
Some 150 slides were shown during the evening to probably | 
largest audience that has ever met in the Society’s lecture room. 
The next technical meeting is fixed for Monday, April Lith, and 
bi-annual conversazione and dance for Wednesday, April 20th, ab 
George’s Hall, Catford. 


RICHMOND CAMERA CLUB. 

Marcu 24rH.—Under the title “Lumbricus, an old developer, _ 
interesting lecture upon the earthworm (Lumbricus) was given by} 
Oetzmann, in which he described the habits and workings of th 
animals. Mr. Oetzmann explained the work done by worms ™ P : 
ising and fertilising the soil, and the great assistance they afford 
rendering it suitable for agricultural and gardening operations. 

amount of soi! worked up and distributed over the sarface of 
fields in the form of worm castings frequently amounts to many tt 
per acre, and at the same time the burrows aid in the drainage of 
ground. The removal of such quantities of soil frequently Ge 
stones, etc., to sink into the ground, and in the course of time W 
covered up. In old ruins floors are at times entirely covered Re 
castings, and finally lost to sight. Mr. Oetzmann gave an inter 
description of the worm itself. The animal is blind but is oe 
light, probably through its skin; it is deaf but extremely sens! 
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rations of the earth; it appears to have a sense of taste, as it 
es some selection in the choice of its food, preferring a green to 
cabbage leaf, and selecting the green in preference to any dried 
n of any leaf. Mr. Oetzmann also described their method of 
ving—the head is first inserted into the soil, the body swelled to 
e the size of the opening produced, and then if the soil is hard it 
wed up and passed through the body, being discharged at the 
her end in the form of the well-known castings. Worms protect 
burrows from rain, ete., by closing them up with leaves and 
matter, which they drag in, and failing vegetable matter, they 
tones to the entrance. 


HULL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
|. Horrinewortu, M.R.C.8., gave a most interesting and in- 
ive lecture upon “Alpine Photography” on Thursday last. The 
Society’s room was full, which proved the popularity of both the 
er and subject. 
ing made a special study of Switzerland for several years past, 
photographically and from a lecture point of view, and for the 
t of the members, he expressed the hope that others would take 
ilar course during their summer vacation, and with the varied 
ence in different directions, quite a number of admirable dis- 
s might be given next winter by each, and prove of extreme 
st, pleasure, and a delightful reminiscence of perhaps many a 
hour, with profit to all concerned. 
+ must be aware of the delicate nature of Swiss scenery, with its 
lad mountains against a blue sky and extremely deep shadows, 
e hundred odd slides produced from the lecturer’s negatives, taken 
ear, were of exceptionally high merit. Each one had been made 
luction from quarter-plate roll films. Much time had been spent 
feloping them, and those present were advised to perform this, 
nportant step, with care, and to keep down the pyro so as to 
contrast and detail. Slow development is the secret of success, 
far more certain. 
e is the best month to make a trip for two reasons, first because 
; be done much cheaper, and thus do away with the idea of it 
expensive, and secondly, because one has a clear way and not 
upted at every turn with visitors, as in the season, which com- 
sin July. It was also recommended that for a photographic 
me should avoid the party system, but simply start off each day 
ir own responsibility, leisurely pressing onward, and pictures are 
found at almost every turn. The camera must be ever ready for 
any subjects which would be lost if the focussing camera were set 
d all the backward and forward movements employed. There 
rs to be little need for a tripod, but a light one would not be a 
n if by chance it should be required. The inference is that a 
hot or hand-stand camera is the ideal for such a mission. 


Dews and Dotes. 


eo ee 
| opening ceremony of the Northern Photographic Hxhibition 
eld in the Fountain Room of the Walker Art Gallery on Friday 
ig last (March 25th) in the presence of a large and fashionable 
ing. The Chairman (Dr. L. Morgan), in asking the Lord Mayor 
man R, Alfred Hampson, J.P.) to perform the opening ceremony, 
ad. to the efforts made by the photographic societies of Liver- 
Manchester, and Leeds in the promotion of the exhibition, the 
of which had been a display unexcelled in any part of the 
y. Referring to the great advance made in pictorial photography 
s the last few years, Dr. Morgan commented on the high quality 
» photographs displayed, and said they made a bold claim that 
graphy itself should rank,.if not as a fine art, at any rate as one 
graphic arts, and he thought the time was not far distant when 
ild be so recognised even by their fellow-artists of the brush 
he graving tool. The Lord Mayor, after referring to the co- 
ive character of the exhibition and mentioning the Liverpool 
y as the oldest in the country, cordially welcomed the exhibition 
city, and congratulated the promoting societies upon its success 
he high character of the work shown, which he said evidenced a 
advance. Photography had made giant strides during the last 
ears, and had not merely advanced in popularity, but as an art, 
ecoming more and more pictorial in its highest forms. He 
d this inaugural exhibition and those to follow it every possible 
s. Mr. Fred A. Schierwater, president of the Liverpool Photo- 


graphic Society, moved, and Mr. E. R. Dibdin seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and acknowledged the 
generosity of the Corporation Arts Committee in granting the rooms 
in the Art Gallery for the exhibition. Subsequently Dr. C. Thurstan 
Holland and Dr. D. Morgan gave X-ray demonstrations in one of the 
rooms, and during the evening Mr. L. Rubinstein’s orchestra pro- 
vided music. Refreshments were served in the rooms on the ground 
floor. The exhibition will remain open until April 9th. 

Lorp Rayiereax on Sir George Stokes.—In the concluding lecture 
of his course on the life and work of Sir George Stokes, delivered at 
the Royal Institution on Saturday, Lord Rayleigh began by describing: 
Stokes’s work on the conditions of achromatism in lenses. Passing: 
from optical matters, he next considered the paper of 1857, in which 
Stokes explained why sounds were usually heard badly up-wind. His. 
explanation depended on the fact that the wind tended to be retarded 
near the ground, and hence blew less strongly at the ground than 
higher up. The result of this was that a sound-wave travelling against 
the wind was retarded in velocity, but was not retarded equally at 
different heights from the ground; its upper parts continually lost 
on its lower ones, and thus its direction of propagation was tilted 
upwards, with the result that it passed over the observer placed up- 
wind from its source, who stood in a sort of sound shadow. . A more 
elaborate memoir dealt with the communication to the air of the sound 
from a solid vibrating body. A bell, for instance, behaved pretty 
much as if it were incompressible, neither expanding nor contracting - 
as a whole during vibration, but only expanding and contracting at 
a series of particular points. These points might be regarded as 
sources of sound, some positive, some negative, and these being equal’ 
ought to compensate each other, no result being produced. But in fact 
there was incomplete interference of the waves from the different 
sources, depending on their different situations and distances fron 
the percipient ear, and what was heard was a residue. The fact that 
a bell placed in a chamber exhausted of air to such a degree that its 
sound was faint, though audible, became quite inaudible if hydrogen 
was admitted into the vacuum, seemed very mysterious till it was 
explained by Stokes, who saw that the sound-waves were changed in 
length in the hydrogen, and so also the interference was altered. 
Lord Rayleigh next described Stokes’s method of expressing the con- 
ditions in which two or three substances, such as ether, water, and 
alcohol, could be made to associate in a homogeneous mixture andi 
those in which they separated into two distinct portions. In con- 
clusion, Lord Rayleigh referred to some of Stokes’s personal character- 
istics—his quietness and silentness, which, however, were coupled’ 
with a dislike to being alone, the modest appliances with which he 
worked, his tendency to procrastination, and the earnestness of kis 
religious life. He worked in many subjects, but in optics and hydro- 
dynamics we owed to him fundamental advances, and he scarcely ever 
failed to lead in the right direction. 

Purorocrapuy in Alaska.—You ask me to outline some of the: 
troubles, etc., attendant on taking pictures in Alaska. Troubles are 
few. Sometimes, writes Mr. F. Callarman, in the “ Professional and 
Amateur Photographer,” the water freezes up in the winter; there 
is very little light here during about five or six months out of the 
year, and these two things, added to the sometimes more or less 
emaciated wallet, just about constitutes the sum of our troubles. 
We have scenery that has no equal; mountains, lakes, rivers, water- 
falls, land and sea-scapes, woods, glaciers, and a variety of people, 
and curious things. Alaska is not, as is supposed by a great many 
people, a land of continual snow and ice. At Skaguay the coldest 
weather in three years has been 18 degrees below zero, Fahren wit, 
and that only for a few hours. The weather is not, as a whole, as 
cold as that of some of the Northern States. Of course, this does not 
exactly apply to the interior, where the thermometer goes down to 
75 to 80 degrees below zero for days at a time, but there even will be 
ound a time for three or four months in the summer when there is 
not snow or ice, and, in fact, the weather is at Dawson and other 
interior points often disagreeably warm in summer, the thermometer 
reaching 90 to 95 degrees above zero. A word about the Indians 
here may be of interest. There are many good subjects among them, 
ut nearly all.are imbued with a superstitious fear of the camera, and 
unless taken completely by surprise the great majority of them will” 
not permit their “‘tookchers” to be taken. However, a piece of silver- 
is in most cases as effectual in banishing their fears as “it would be 
with a whiter and more civilised people, but as this is only to be- 
used as a last resort, T have found the plan by which I captured the: 
asket venders at Kilisnoo quite a help. I turned my camera in the: 
opposite direction from the subjects desired, and after focus was secured’ 
on an object about the same distance from me that they were, the 
plate holder inserted, slide withdrawn, shutter set, and all necessary 
preparations made, I (with my back still toward them) slowly turned 
he camera on the tripod until the lens pointed to my breast, then I 
suddenly stepped to one side and sprung the shutter, giving a half- 
second exposure before they knew what was up. The silver process 
would not have been desirable at that time, as there were about 200 
Indians present, and bribery would have been too expensive. 
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Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

* * We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspundents. 
SS 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Vo the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I should hardly care to make any rejoinder to Mr. 
Piper’s letter in your last issue, but that those who read it may think 
that what is put forward is unanswerable. 

- Iam sorry that the purpose of my little story is 
object was to show how much the reply to a pro 
way in which it is put. I will now, however, try to give another 
instance, taken, indeed, from Mr. Piper’s example. I have taken a 
half-plate and measured it; of course, it is what is called 64 by 43, 
but I find that it measures as nearly as I can see 16.4 by 12 c.m., and 
to me the obtaining of its area (196.2 sq. cm.) is much more easy 
than the calculation of the area in inches, and it would have been 
still more difficult if I had taken the dimensions as accurately in 
English measure as in metric, whether I had used inches, lines, and 
fractions, or taken refuge in decimals of an inch like Mr. Piper; and 
here, I may note, that it is not so easy to get a common rule divided 
into inches and tenths, for all I come across have one-eighths and 
one-sixteenths. 

Next, it is stated that a liter of water weighs 997.7,904 grammes, 
and that this is at a temperature of 62 deg. F. Now the definition 
of a liter is that, at.0 deg. C., it contains one kilogram of pure 
water at its greatest density, and there are good reasons for 
this definition, which can be found in the discussions of the matter, 
‘put which would take up much of your space. Of course, as water, 
like most other things, expands, the choice of a different tempera- 
ture leads to a less weight; virtually, the allegation is that the 
liter does not agree with a definition which is either Mr. Piper’s own, 


not understood; its 
lem depends on the 


-or that heretical one which has been invented by the Royal College | 


of Physicians, and repudiated by all men of science, as well as the 
International Committee. 

Mr. Piper says that it is easier to calculate the interest on £67 
at 34 per cent, than on 67 dollars or 67 francs. I deny this. But 
the question is just one of those which I have before called unfair. 
Two-thirds of £100 is £66 13s. 4d., and the interest on this at the 
assumed rate is evidently £2 6s. 8d., while that on the small balance 
.of 6s. 8d. is 23d., making altogether £2 6s. 103d. Every one knows 
that some dimensions are more easily expressed in one notation than 
another; for instance, it is easier to ask for an ounce of tobacco 
than for its equivalent in metric weight; but then no one (in a 
country using metric weights) would ask for this equivalent; he 
would ask for 25 or 40 grammes in all probability, and pay accordingly. 
‘Lastly, why should the introduction of metric measures involve a 
dumping of foreign-made cameras on us, and a consequent injury 
to our makers’ business? I understand that, when price-is no object, 
English-made cameras are preferred on the Continent, and that but for 
the heavy duties they would be more exported than they are now. 
Piate-makers make plates of the foreign sizes, and, if camera-makers 
‘do not now, they no doubt would make cameras to these sizes, if 
there were seen to be a demand for them. The law will not prescribe 
the size of cameras, the question will be solely: one of convenience 
‘and price. Foreign makers do not find any difficulty in supplying 
many. things made to English weight and measure when it is worth 
while, nor do English engineers and others under the same con- 
ditions.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. F. Tennant 

March 27th, 1904. 


THE METROPOLITAN CAMERA CLUB, NEW YORK. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I wish to announce to you the merger of the smaller 
‘camera clubs of New York City into an organisation ‘known as the 
Metropolitan Camera Club of New York, with a membership of 125, 
and quarters covering 6,000 square feet in a modern building, located 
in the social centre of the city, equipped with up-to-date apparatus 
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| same as in the case of the majority exhibited by Mr. Blackwell. 1 


[April 1, 1904, 


————___ 


for all photographic purposes, including a large studio, fitted with 
new Cooper-Hewitt electrical light for portraiture. 

We are also pleased to inform you that announcement will s 
be issued of the first American Photographic Salon at New York ( 
to be held under the auspices of the Metropolitan Camera Club 
the Salon Club of America, which will be held on a grand scale 
of the foremost American painters having consented to act of 
jury of selection, and 100 of the most distinguished men in 
being numbered among the patrons. We hope for a splendid q 
sentation of the work of the great British masters of pictorial th 
graphy. The Salon is to be held in December of this yean, 
announcements will go forward at an early date.—Yours very tel 

Curtis Benz, Preside 


Metropolitan Camera Club Incorporated of New York, 
102-104, West 101st Street. 


“PHOTOGRAPHED GHOSTS.” 

To the Editers. ' 

Gentlemen,—Under the above heading. you comment, upon, 
photographs exhibited under the auspices of this society, and I dh 
be glad if you will allow me the opportunity to correct one or. 
misconceptions. First, it was not a “one-man show” of pictures, j 
evidenced by the fact that it embraced a small collection, none 
which either belonged to Mr. Blackwell, nor presented him as a si 
In one of these Professor Alfred Russell Wallace was the sitter, 
the spirit, or as it has been termed “ghost,” appearing beside bi 
his sister. Another represents a table with a photograph standin 
it, and in this case two “dim but definite” portraits are to be 
while others represent French subjects taken by photographer 
Paris. The photographers in the case of this collection are not 


state “when works of any kind are thus exhibited in public they 
run the gauntlet of criticism ;” with this I am in entire agreement; 
acquaintance with the details as to how and under what condi 
they were taken, you will admit, is the only way to know whether 
have reason to question the bona-fides of anyone concerned with| 
production. Mr. Blackwell’s bona-fides I, personally, canno impl 
and of the photographer Mr. Blackwell refers to I have also no 3 
to be suspicious. With regard to the “significance of the prom 
sittings,’ I would merely say that at present there is no evidence 
the supposition either of collusion between the photographer an 
medium, or that the promises were made known, before the ph 
graphs were taken, to other than the one to whom they were giv 
Yours obediently, Percy Suvru, Presiden 
Chiswick Spiritualist Society, 
300, High Road, Chiswick, W., 
March 28th, 1904. 


THE PERMANENCE OF VELOX PRINTS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—We observe from an article which appears on pag 
of your issue of March 18th that you cast some doubt on the 
manency of prints produced on Velox papers. This impression, h 
ever, is entirely erroneous. We claim that correctly made 
prints are permanent, and evidence of the truth of this statel 
may be obtained by examining the prints of theatrical people, # 
are shown at the entrances of many theatres. Some of thes 
know, have been exposed to all kinds of weather for several 
land to-day they retain the same purity in the whites and bla 
on the day they were produced. Furthermore, we may add. 
numbers of the foremost professional photographers are using Ve 
paper, and we venture to remark this would not be the case if! 
had not proved for themselyes the undoubted permanence of 
results. i 

Trusting you will be able to find space for this explanation it 
columns of your esteemed journal, we are, yours faithfully, a 

Joun J. Grueriy np, Soxs, 1a 

20-26, Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, Ww.C. 

March 29th, 1904. | 

[We gladly insert Messrs. Griffin’s explanation, although ou ® 
ence to the impermanence of “ silver” prints was not intended 9 
a particular application to Velox. With regard to the latter 
we have in our own possession prints produced in the year 1896, W 
Velox was first brought to the notice of British photographers, m 


are as pure and brilliant as the day on which they were develope 
BpsoBay P.”] iS 


April 1, 1904.) 
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THE DERBY CONVENTION PROGRAMME. 

To the Editors. 
anilemen,—From a remark in last week’s “Jottings,” it would 
hat our good friend “Cosmos” has not’ ¥ead the Derby pro- 
né with his usual care. If -hé-will-kindly refer to-the BririsH 
aNAL OF PHotoGRapHy for March 18 (page 225)—where it is 
ted in extenso—he will: find; “Thursday, at 8:30, “A Paper or 
onstration,” followed by, ete, etc; nee Mriday.s at 8:30, ays 
Jemonstrations. % aN en) AY = 


am) pleased to. bezable ito’ announce, that ON, ome of rue evenings 


‘Thomas:R. Dallmeyerwill.give.a paperson ‘ Lelephotography.” 
, also promised a paper.(subject: to. be-announced).by. Mr. ‘Lhomas 
ling, F.R.P.S., and expect during the next few days to obtain 
her paper fixer some.equally distinguished source, Let us hope 
these, coupled with the presidential address, will toa sn 
b “solid fare” in our “annual menu’ .to, correct the 
ent. —Yours truly, nS HE. AY Bripen, 
ag ‘Sec. and Treasurer. 


“ pienic” 


med * Hon. 
ist Lodge, Dalston Lané, London, NE: 


TRICHROMAY TIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

ntlemen, —I am in doubt as. to whether I am to consider Mr. 
te’s letter in your last issue as a whole-hearted compliment or a 
hearted one, with the full complement of a slap in the face. How- 
, I thank him for his kindly expressions towards myself and my 
| Hranslations. -I take it that the reason why no earlier translation 
appeared is that the paper has never. yet: been: published. in any 
gn paper, except the official journal of the Imperial Academy of 
nces.of Vienna, before which body it was read. The paper was 
in July, 1902; and.a brief note about.it appeared in one of the 
ign papers about that date, and although I ordered it, I found it 
ssible to purchase a copy,jand, being then “ cribbed, cabined, con- 
|” to bed, I did not: trouble further.. Having occasion early this 
to write to Messrs. Penrose, I mentioned this paper, and they 
ediately offered.to get me a copy, and did so. The “B. J.” is thus 
first photographic journal to publish the paper or a digest of it, 
Dr. Eder himself merely states his conclusions and not his actual 
riments in the latest edition of his “Handbuch.” 
hope: Mr. White and others interested in the subject will grasp 
fact, which I have-already pointed out, namely, that I have sent 
a mere digest of the paper, and that I have suppressed many tables 
figures, which, whilst valuable, are useless without the full text 
Dr. Eder’s coloured chart, which is rendered the more valuable 
this spectroscopic analysis of the pigments employed in printing it. 
hilst on this subject I might draw attention to the fact that Baron 
Hiibl published a spectroscopic. analysis of the chart. issued with 
valuable work on “Trichromatic Photography.” in the “ Photo- 
hische Correspondenz,”.of 1893, I think, but as I have lent my 
7 I am unable to state definitely the date. Von Hiibl’s chart is 
ibly more valuable-even than that of Dr. Eder, because it com- 
S more colours, or, in other words, whilst Dr. Eder’s chart gives 
he fundamental colours, von Hiibl’s gives us the intermediate 
les, and it might be possible to adjust a plate and filter by Eder’s 
t, which, when tested on von Hiibl’s, would prove unsatisfactory, 
igh I cannot help thinking that Dr. Eder’s chart has more saturated 
urs than the other—that is, that there is less admixture of white 
.—Yours faithfully, EH. J. WAtt. 
pot’s Cray. March 26th, 1904. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editors. 

entlemen,—Having read from time to time in your ever interesting 
nal queries asked, and opinions offered, on photography in South 
ca, I think a little advice from a man on the spot would be accept- 
to some of your readers. 

he general outlook is not particularly bright at present, and the 
® market, being at such a low ebb, is causing a general depression, 

ch is likely to remain vutil the importation of Chinese labour 
mes an accomplished fact,,and the miners are in full swing again. 

she assistant wanting a berth in South Africa I have no hesitation 
ling him, to stay where he is, unless he is engaged under an agree- 
t with a first-class firm, of witich there are not too many. I may 


say here that it is only thoroughly competent men who are wanted 
in South Africa; “rotters” applying and engaged will soon find them- 
selves ina hole. A casein point. A young fellow from London arrived 
in, Natal four, months ago as a printer to a certain firm under a three 
agreement. “His work, which was very unsatisfactory, resulted 
in a three months’ notice to quit. He has now to pay back his passage 
money, £20 odd, off £12 per month salary, and will have to scour 
the country for a living. . To add to. his miserable existence, he is 
down with fever:and a doctor attending him. I mention this as a 
warning. 

The salaries paid by the best firms are, of course, according to agree- 
ment,’ but approximately as follows:-—A first-class assistant may 
receive from £15'to 825 per month; a retoucher from £15 to £20 per 
month (although the retoucher in the firm the writer is with receives 
£30 per month, which’ is the highest wage for a retoucher in Natal, if 
not in South Afriéd)¥and'a printer (Plat. and P.O.P.) from £12 to 
£15 per month. To many at home these salaries may look very tempt- 
ing, but there are not many cribs in the market, and, as I have said 
before, unless you are with a first-class firm, “the game is not worth 
the candle.” 

To the man who is thinking of coming out to start business for 
himself, my advice would also be to stay where he is, unless he has 
some knowledge of the country, or is well advised as to place of 
starting, and even then he would require considerable capital. But 
circumstances alter cases, and here is one which has come under my 
notice. An up-to-date young fellow from London arrived here (Maritz- 
burg) six months ago, bringing with him several cases of outfit, with 
the intention of starting for himself. My governor advised him to try 
P. , a Dutch centre inthe Transvaal, which he accordingly did. 
‘A few weeks ago he wrote to the effect that he had built a studio, 
and had asked the Mayor, of that township to open it to the public, 
with a little ceremony, to-which I believe he readily assented. At the 
time of writing he said: “Although not officially opened, I have plenty 
of work on hand, and hope to have-a good run.” 

In Natal there are several openings for good men. \ For instance, 

in Ladysmith, where I spent a week lately, there is only one tumble- 
down, sort-of-a-kind of a studio, which has been closed 
for some time, and many of the better class come specially 
to Maritzburg to’ be photographed. There is another good opening 
at Harrismith,'a Dutch centre in the Orange River Colony. 
I do not know much about Cape Colony; but, if my memory serves me 
aright, there are niore tham enough photographers in Cape Town. It 
is better for the man with limited capital to start in a small rising 
township, where there are plenty of farmers in the district, than to 
set up amidst’ keen competition in the larger towns, where living is 
high''and ‘rents’ are éxorbitant. 
That which’ has surprised me more than anything else since my 
arrival in the colony is the colossal ignorance displayed by Colonials 
in their taste photographically., Without doubt this is owing to the 
want of education’in things artistic, and accounts for the little carbon 
and ‘platinum work which is attempted, and further, I think I am 
correct in saying there is not a single carbon print turned out in Natal 
at the present day, and there ate only one or two firms in Johannesburg 
and Pretoria who do anything in carbon.! It has been before the public 
in Durban and Maritzburg,' but with little success, necessitating the 
withdrawal of this most beautiful process. What the public (Colonials 
and Dutch) want is a good commercial photograph, highly retouched, 
and still more highly polished. I mention this incidentally to give 
you an idea of the class of work which is being done, even among the 
best photographers in the country. 

The producer of photographic “freaks” would have a rough time 
of it, and would possibly finish up by enriching a few yards of soil; 
but there are a few of the newer Colonists who can appreciate a good 
sepia plat. ona vellum mount, and I firmly believe there is a fortune 
awaiting the man who, if he can afford to wait and educate the public, 
‘starts in a really good way and sends out artistic work in almost any 
of the large towns. “ This remark may seem contradictive to a former, 
but it applies only to men with big capital. With regard to the prices 
obtained, they naturally vary, according to the standard of work. 
The following, however, are a few quotations from our own price list, 
which are perhaps a little above the average charge :—Cabinets, per 
dozen, in P.O.P., glossy, 45s. ;in matt (P.0.P.), 50s. Imperials, 
per dozen, in P.O.P., 65s.; in matt’ (P.O.P.), 75s. Hither size, in 
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carbon or platinum, one-half extra. The above are for one position 
only; an extra charge of 5s. and 7s. 6d., cabinets and imperials re- 
spectively, for each extra position chosen. Carbon and platinum 
enlargements are, of course, sent home, so we do not get much profit 
off this line. 

In the foregoing I have endeavoured to bring before you briefly 
what I think is a fairly accurate statement on “ Photography in South 
Africa,” and hope at least some part of it will be helpful to intending 
emigrants. I trust, Gentlemen, I have not encroached too much upon 
your valuable space, and I thank you in anticipation of insertion.—l 
am, Gent!eman, yours, etc., A Scorcuman In Nartat. 

Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 

February 4th, 1904. 


——— 
Ar the Southwark Police Court, on March 24th, a young woman 
asked Mr. Paul Taylor for assistance in recovering possession of 
her mother’s photograph, which she said was detained by a certain 
firm. They had promised to supply her free of cost with a “large 
crayon enlargement,” but they now demanded payment, of 153. 6d., 
which she could not afford. She was willing to dispense with the copy, 
but earnestly desired to get back the original. The Magistrate: But 
did you really believe they were going to do this work for nothing? 
The Applicant: I did, because the lady canvasser told me so.. If it 
had been a man I might not have believed it. (Laughter.) Inspector 
Spencer, L Division, said several cases“of th> kind had been reported 
to the police. The picture was ostensibly free, but people were 
required to pay for the frame. ‘The Magistrate: Oh, I know the 
system, of course. It has often been the subject of adverse comment 
in the Press. A summons was granted. 
Tue Scottish Photographic Federation.—The Council meat at Perth 
on Saturday, Mr. Coates, President, in the chair. The secretary 
reported that Muirkirk A.P.A. and Carnoustie A.P.A. had federated 
since last meeting; two associates were elected. The various features 
of the yearbook to be issued this season were discussed and approved ; 
these include a gazetteer, local reporters to give information to in- 
tending tourists, and a railway insurance of £200. The Salon secre- 
tary, Mr. Mackenzie, reported that he expected accounts for the recent 
Salon would square; this, when it is considered that admission to the 
Salon was free, was considered very satisfactory. Messrs. Eadie (con- 
vener), Horn. Frame, and Milne were elected as the 1905 Salon Com- 
mittee with full powers. The Salon is to be held in Glasgow, and it 
was considered that a guarantee fund would be necessary. A start 
was given to this by each councillor present guaranteeing £2. The 
Excursion Committee reported progress and the matter was remitted 
back to them with full powers. The excursion takes place on June 
11th, to Cal'ander, when there is expected to ke a large attendance. 
The secretary read a communication he had received from the Port- 
folio Secretary of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, who very kindly 
gave full details as to the working of a circulating portfolio. It was 
agreed to institute such a portfolio in connection with the Federation, 
and Mr. S. Stewart, Kirkcaldy, was appointed Portfolio Secretary. 
It was agreed to ask Mr. Arch. Cochrane, one of the Federation judges, 
to select the prints for inclusion in the portfolio, which will circulate 
amongst the federated societies next winter. The Secretary was 
empowered to issue to the associates a monthly magazine dealing with 
Federation matters. An invitation was received from the Kirkcaldy 
Society to hold the next Council meeting there; it was agreed that 
the next meeting be held at Kirkcaldy on May 7th. Mr. Coates 
entertained the Council to ica. 
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absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 
the teat portion of the paver, 
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Answers to Correspondents, 


,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, incl 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EpDItTors, THz Brim 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, Lond 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to an 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered wl 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, | 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general 7 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


*,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs, Hy 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a change 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, eto, I 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 

ee ge 

PHOTOGRAPH REGISTERED :— | 


A, Sachs, 8, Manningham Lane, Bradford. 


Photograph of Opening Ceremony 
Eastbrook Mission Hall, Bradford. u a 


colouring of photographs? I want to know how to make wat 

colour flow evenly on the shiny surface of P.O.P. prints.” J 
reply: We can recommend “ How to Paint Photographs in. 

and Water-Colours,” by Alice Baker, price 1s., and No. ae 
he Photo-Miniature Series, “Colouring Photographs,” pri 
6d. Both are obtainable from any bookstall or p.oto-dealer, 
RuLep Scrrmns.—Guapys asks: “ Will you, please, give me tl 
address of firms that supply the ruled scr for use in hal 
one work; also about the cost of same (4-plate size)? 14 
rather perplexed. A friend of mine in the trade I 
rice as between £25 and £40, whilst in a text-book I ha 
I learn they can be obtained at a very moderate cost.” 1 


J. Rozertson asks: “Can you kindly recommend me a book “ 


reply: Messrs. Penrose and Co., Farringdon Road, E. 
supply the screens. They will quote you prices if you writet 
hem. 


Specracte Lensus.—A. J. Prentice writes: “In Sir Wm. Abney 
speech on colour photography (page 111, February 7th, 1902);1 
the fourth paragraph he mentions that a 6 in. planoconeal 
and a 3 in. plano-convex lens will make a good combinatid 
I should like to get some of these lenses, but do not kno 
what to ask for at an optician’s. Do they speak of their § 
tacle lenses as being so many inches focus, or do they speak 
them as being lens No.?” Merely ask for lenses of the fo 
desired, and any optician will supply them. 4 

Stupio Querres.—H. Coxins says: “ Will you oblige by answer 


he following? Having erected a studio with a direct no 
ight, all glass in the north except 4 feet blocked at sitter 


end, inside covered with match-boards sized and varnishete 
(1) What colour blinds would you suggest for same? (2) Wow 
an 4-plate R.R. lens working at £8 be quick enough for portrall 
in Studio? (3) What colour should a balustrade and pedest 
be painted? (4) Could you give me address of makers of cal 
oard dark slides? Should like to.say have only had experiemt 
with out-door photographing, and any advice will be grateltl 
received.” In reply: (1) Hither pale green or blue will I 
suitable. (2) The lens can be used, but it will require abo 
four times the exposure that a portrait lens would do. (3) 
dark stone colour. (4) The slides may be had through any 9 
he dealers. 


*.* Owrne to the necessity of our going to press one day earlier 


week, a number of answers to correspondents are unavoidably te 
over. ; 


ee, 


Bricuron intends to follow the lead of other large towns: pi 
Fine Arts Committee of the Corporation has resolved to hold an ng 
tation exhibition of pictorial photographs in the new Corporatio 
Art Galleries in April. and May, 1905. The Committee has secure 


| the co-operation of the Hoye Camera Club. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 
1endment 
the 
pent Laws. 
a 


This is a topic of perennial interest, and 
the grievances—legitimate grievances— 
in connection with it that have been 
brought before the scientific world, and, 
eed, the public generally, would fill countless volumes. 
@ theoretically perfect patent would be one that, once 
nied, would entitle its holder to complete protection 
hout the possibility of its being overthrown by a 
dict in an action at law. We can see no possibility of 
s being anything more than a Utopian dream. Quite 
wt from the possibility, after, even, a most rigid search 
patent records by trained experts, of an injustice being 
mowingly done to some forgotten inventor, the labour 
olved would ibe enormous, and the grumbling that 
eady is heard loudly in some quarters as to the cost 
taking out a patent, would be increased tenfold if the 
t of such searches were to be paid by the would-be 
entee. There is an improvement in the present English 
tent Law over that in existence at a later period than 
middle of the last century—a period when a patent 
ud be taken out for anything, new or old, and, if 
uable, usually had to be fought for afterwards. There 
| now to be prima facie evidence of novelty, though the 
ictness of search before granting the patent is not so 
at in this country as in Germany, for instance. These, 
ugh grave, may be termed incidental troubles. <A 
evance that ought to ‘be remedied at once does exist, and 
were pleased to see that the annual meeting of the 
sociation of Chambers of Commerce, recently held, 
yoted their attention to the subject. It can be briefly 


described as the “dumping” of foreign patents in this 
country, and the resolution passed at the meeting was 
that “this association, while welcoming the instalment of 
reform secured by the Patent Law Amendment Act of 
1902, is of opinion that further amendment is needed to 
ensure the forfeiture of all foreign-owned patents for 
inventions and designs workable in this country which are 
not so worked within a reasonable limit of time.” 


* * * 
The Metric At the same meeting a topic of a more 
System. disputatious nature was handled—the 


compulsory use of metric weights and measures through- 
out the United Kingdom—yet it was resolved that the 
Government should be urged to grant early facilities for 
the passage of the Bill for this compulsory adoption. 
There are one or two facts in connection with this matter 
which, without initiating a polemic, may be here referred 
to. The first is, that it was only so recently as 1878 
that an Act of Parliament was passed which rendered all 
old local or customary weights and measures illegal. 
Secondly, there is a great tendency to confuse scientific- 
ally accurate weighing and measuring and that in com- 
mercial or popular use. We should very much like to 
ask what photographer has in his possession measuring 
glasses, for example, correct to one per cent., or, having 
them, is, in their ordinary use, careful to, say, two or 
three per cent. of a required measure? That means, if 
he has to measure, say, half an ounce of a liquid, is he 
certain to 5 or 7 minims that he has poured out the 
correct quantity, or if ten ounces have to be measured out, 
can he assert that he has not two or three drachms above 
or below that bulk? In this connection we will quote 
a pregnant sentence from Professor Perry’s six lectures 
on practical mathematics, delivered to an audience of 
working men at Jermyn Street: “ When calculating from 
observed quantities it is dishonest to use more figures 
than we are certain of.” Yet how often do we find in 
photographic formule fractions of a minim, or of a grain, 
when we know quite well such nicety of measurement 
never took place in practice! 


* * 
The N-rays Sir William Crookes is responsible for 
Mystery. the “mystery of radium” expression, 


but the rays that M. Blondlot has described are wrapt 
in a far deeper mystery than ever attached to the radium 
rays. Only a few weeks ago that expert scientist not 
only described how easy to produce were the rays, but 
he actually measured their refractive indices through 
certain media, and also their wave-lengths, and on March 
14th, at the Paris Academy of Sciences, M. Bayard gave 


the extent of the rotary power of solutions of sugar, 
tartaric acid, and turpentine for eight groups of rays. 
Yet English and American observers, so far from ‘being 
able to examine the N-rays with such nicety and pre- 
cision as this, are actually unable to see them at all. 
Nearly a page of “Nature” was recently occupied by 
a letter dated March 10th, over the signature of C. C. 
Schenck, of the McGill University, in which he plainly 
states that, though he has been endeavouring for months 
past to repeat M. Blondlot’s experiments, he can get no 
results that can be justly attributed to other than ordinary 
.kmown causes. With regard to the measurement of 
indices of refraction and wave-lengths, he shows mathe- 
matically that under the conditions described by M. 
Blondlot it would ‘hardly be possible to detect the exist- 
ence of separate beams at all. Then, again, as to experi- 
menting .in the same direction with a diffraction grating, 
he says that Blondlot was apparently able, with regard 
to “a radiation so feeble that no observer outside of 
France has ibeen able to see at all,” to split up a 
divergent pencil of N-rays coming through a slit 5 mm. 
wide into eight divergent homogeneous beams by passing 
it through a prism, then to take only as much of one 
single beam as would pass through a second slit 1.5 mm. 
wide (having perhaps 1-50th the intensity of the original 
beam), and after allowing this small fraction of the whole 
beam to fall on a grating, to detect the existence of, 
and to measure up accurately, a central image and no less 
than twenty. diffracted images the intensity of each of 
which must have been considerably less than 1-1,000th 
of the original beam! We can only say, “ Magna est 
veritas et prevalebit.” 


* * * 
Punch In Mr. Layard’s life of the celebrated 
Artists. “Punch” artist, Charles Keene—a book 


of which only 250 copies were printed for subscribers— 
occurs an interesting account of the manner in which 
photography first threatened the business of the wood 
engraver in those pictures which week by week for some 
years have been a pleasure to thousands. Charles Keene, 
like the other artists on that periodical, made his sketches 
direct on the wood block up to the year 1872, when the 
method was adopted of making the drawing on paper or 
cardboard, photographing it, and then transferring the 
film to the ‘block. Sir John Tenniel, we learn, continued 
for a long time afterwards to draw on the wood direct, a 
circumstance that we must regret, because the originals 
were destroyed as drawings in the work of engraving 
them. Up to the time that this book was published (1892) 
the process block seems not to have been used at all in 
the pages of “ Punch ”—at least, no mention is made of 
zinco, or half-tone. We know now, that the wood block 
has been abandoned in favour of both processes, examples 
of which are constantly being published. It is a pity that 
the half-tone block was not used earlier, for the reproduc- 
tion of Charles Keene’s drawings require something more 
than mere “line.” We learn that he to a large extent 
manufactured his own inks, and made them of various 
shades, so as to get tones into his pictures otherwise than 
by the combination of lines. Then, to quote from the 
volume in question, “in addition to his use of home-made 
inks, Keene worked largely with small pieces of wood 
lashed on to penholders, manufactured in lieu of pens by 
himself. With these he was able to put exquisitely soft 
touches and obtain delicate shades of expression, which 
were the despair of the most finished wood engravers.” 
Beyond these idiosyncrasies, he objected altogether to 
drawing paper and Bristol board, preferring a rough bit 
of note-paper, which he liked all the better if it were 
coloured ‘by age. In one picture, representing King 
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James in the throes of sea sickness, he selected a pape 
of a delicate green tint, which much enhanced the effec 
of the drawing. With more modern methods of ye n¢ 
duction the facsimile drawings which illustrate this hand 
some volume give all the niceties and peculiarities , 
Keene’s method, and most of them are printed on tone 
paper, so as to heighten their effect. ‘The volume j 
interesting in other ways, and is well worthy of perusa 
by photographers and pen artists alike. 


* * * 
Fraud in A few weeks ago we called attention t 
Connection a fraud that is being systematicall 
with practised on the public by unscrupuloy 
Photography. Pp y uP 


photographers who, while charging fo 
platinum pictures at about double, or more, the price 0 


their silver prints, supply silver prints of th 
bromide and gaslight type for veritable platinur 
pictures. We are pleased to see from a lett 
which we published a fortnight ago, that th 


Platinotype Company are considering the question 0 
putting a stop to this fraud. The fraud by “ Tanquerey, 
now carried on by him in Paris, is being imitated i 
England, as well as in Scotland, as will be seen by report 
that have appeared in our pages. Last week we allude 
to an application made at the Southwark Police Cour 
by a young woman, for the magistrate’s assistance for th 
recovery of her mother’s portrait. She said that a certai 
firm, through a lady canvasser, had promised to suppl 
her free of cost with a “large crayon enlargement,” bu 
they now demanded 15s. 6d., which she could not affon 
to pay, and they would not give up the original picture 
Of course, it is the old tale of expecting “something fo 
nothing.” The magistrate asked the applicant if sh 
really believed they were going to do the work for nothing 
The reply was that she did, because the lady canvasse 
told her so, and that if it had been a man she said she 
might not have believed it. The magistrate granted ¢ 
summons. Male touts—or canvassers—in this class of trade 
are common enough in the suburbs, but this is the firs 
time of a “lady” canvasser being employed in this kind 
of ‘business that has come under our notice. Here isa 
fraud, practised in the suburbs, that was brought to ow 
notice some time ago, and it was chiefly practised on 
servant girls. A tout called, showing cabinet porirail 
and enlargements, which might ‘be had for so much and 
paid by weekly instalments. But the sittings were to he 
given at some distant part of London, and when the incom 
venience of this was pointed out, the dupe was told that 
after a certain number of instalments had been paid, a 
order would be issued for the sitting to be given by on 
of the leading photographers in the neighbourhool, 
When the instalments were duly paid, and the ordet 
given, the dupes went for the sittings, and were, 0 course, 
told by the photographer that he knew nothing of the 
matter, and explained that they had been defrauded. He 
brought the matter to the notice of Scotland Yard, ant 
was visited ‘by one of the officials, but as he was not the 
party defrauded, he could not take any action in the 
matter. By this time the party had cleared ou of i 
neighbourhood, probably to work some other district HN 
the same way. 

* * * . 


A new Pharmacy Bill is to be introduced 


A New i... 
Etanmacy, in the House of Commons, and it 8 


understood that in the drafting of it 
the Government have utilised some of the clauses of the 
Pharmaceutical Society’s Bill which was a short put 
ago introduced by Mr. Lough, besides carrying ito offett 
some of the recommendations of the Departmental Com 
mittee of the Privy Council on Poisons, which issueé 
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s report more than a year ago. The Government Bill 
3 not yet printed, but the recommendations :ade by 


1e Departmental 


Committee, if carried into effect, would 


lace considerable restrictions on the sale of poisons that 
re used for industrial purposes, and probably in photo- 


raphy. There a 


re at present only two poisons that are 


sed by photographers on which the sale is restricted 
2 England, namely, bichloride of mercury and cyanide 
f potassium; these can only be purchased, except in 
holesale quantities, from pharmaceutical chemists. There 


re several other 


chemicals that are used in photography 


hich are of a poisonous nature—pyrogallic acid and some 
f the newer developing agents, for example. But it is to 
e hoped that these will not be included in the projected 
ill. If they are, they will probably only be vended by 
harmaceutical chemists, when photographers will possibly 
ave to pay more for them than they at present do when 


urchasing of the 


ir dealer. Since the suicide of Whitaker 


Vright by cyanide of potassium there have been several 
nicides by the same poison; yet, although its sale is 
stricted to pharmaceutical chemists, it has not prevented 


ae suicides. Th 


e Bill promoted by the Pharmaceutical 


ociety, and introduced into the House by Mr. Lough, is 


lainly aimed at the 


“stores,” carried on by limited com- 


anies. It is proposed that “no company, or firm, or body 


f persons shall 


keep open shop for the retailing, dis- 


ensing, or compounding of poisons or of medical pre- 


sriptions, unless 
y a registered pe 


each shop shall be bona-fide conducted 
rson ; or to permit or suffer in such shop 


ay poison to be retailed or any medical prescription to be 
stailed, dispensed, or compounded otherwise ‘by or under 
1e supervision of a registered person ; also, it shall be un- 


wiul for any per 
r body of person 


son, or any company, firm, co-partnership, 
s to keep any shop, unless the address of 


1e shop shall have been registered upon the register of 
1ops to be kept under this Act, and the name and address 
f such registered person to be in the bona-fide conduct of 
ie person who shall have been registered, etc.” This Bill 
passed, would give the public the protection that their 


rescriptions wou 


ld be dispensed by, or under the respon- 


bility of, a certified chemist, and at the same time to 
n extent protect the pharmaceutical chemists from the 


utting prices of 
1 no way affect 
overnment Bill 
ill has yet pass 


the “stores.” If this Bill passes it will ' 


photographers. But in the case of the 
it may be different. However, neither 
ed, and we understand that Mr. Dixon- 


fartland has given notice of his intention to move the 
sjection of the Bill on its second reading. 


inemato- 


* * * 


A good deal of correspondence with 


raph Patents.-yeference to the Patent Laws has recently 
een published in the “ Society of Arts Journal,” and we 


lay hope that it 
re able to bring 


will attract the attention of those who 
influence to bear upon the powers that 


e. We dealt with ihe matter of Patent Law reform 
uite recently, and have no intention of returning just now 


) the same su 


ject. What particularly aroused our 


iterest in looking through the correspondence just 


sferred to, was 
ot only able to 
ow the present 
S an interesting 


latograph. He 


he letter from Mr. Friese-Green, who is 
show by his own unfortunate experience 
laws affect the poor inventor, ‘but gives 
peep into the early history of the cine- 
ells us that he began working upon this 


istrument twenty years ago—long before it could be made 
mmercially, the difficulty being “that celluloid was not 
lade in long lengths, and, therefore, could not be used 


x cinematograp! 


h films.” We confess that we are unable 


) follow Mr. Green’s statement, for there is no difficulty 


1 joining cellulo 


id, and, as a matter of fact, some of the 


lost successful “trick” films have necessarily a great 


number of junctions. Any one who has handled these 
celluloid ribbons will know that it is both easy and 
simple to make a strong joint by means of amyl acetate. 
This, however, may be regarded as a digression. Mr. 
Green goes on to say that he first showed the invention 
at a meéting of the Photographic Society at Pall Mall in 
1885, and that it was patented four years later. The 
celluloid, he tells us, was not sufficiently transparent, it 
was very expensive, and it was not until 1893 or 1894 that 
a non-shrinkable celluloid photographic film, transparent 
enough to enable pictures to be projected upon a screen, 
was produced commercially. He took out further patents, 
and these, with those of 1889 and 1893, he considérs to 
be the master patents on this invention. Parents are 
naturally apt to think too highly of their own children, 
and to forget that there are other youngsters in the world 
worthy of commendation. Surely Mr. Green has heard 
of a little instrument which was ‘brought out, and we 
believe patented, several years before 1885. We refer to 
Beale’s choreutoscope, a little contrivance which would 
fit the ordinary lantern stage, and which exhibited on the 
screen a dancing figure—hence its uncouth name. There 
is no doubt at all that the germ of the modern cine 
matograph machine is found in this primitive apparatus. 
By simple means the figures were made to pass in succes- 
sion behind the lens—with a pause between each appari- 
ion, while a shutter cut off the light between the succes- 
sive appearances. Still earlier than this was the Phena- 
kistiscope contrived, curiously enough by a blind man, 
Plateau, of Ghent. This was arranged for the oxy-hydrogen 
light of Duboscq, and a very complicated affair it was. In 
his instrument the components of the picture were 
painted upon a revolving glass disc. The first photo- 
graphic contribution to cinematography was, of course, 
ound in the studies of animal movements by Muybridge, 
of California, and he himself used a rough appliance for 
hrowing those movements upon a screen. Thus we see 
hat many minds were at work upon the idea from which 
afterwards, in the hands of Edison, Birt Acres, Friese 
Green, and others, was gradually evolved the cinemato- 
graph. Like many other inventions, the credit must not 
be given to one man, but to many. The two instruments 
which we have named were quite familiar to visitors to the 
Old Polytechnic institution twenty-five years ago. And 
we are able to show, ‘by a quotation from a volume com- 
piled by Professor Pepper, of ghost fame, who was for 
many years the guiding genius of the place, that the book 
form of cinematograph, now so common in the penny-in- 
the-slot machines, was also well-known. He writes of 
“the penny book now sold in the streets. The little pages 
have printed on them a series of devices representing any 
ordinary act of motion, such as a see-saw, and by rapidly 
passing the pages over the thumb with the first finger the 
effect of apparent movement is secured, as it would be 
with Plateau’s apparatus, the Zeotrope, or Wheatstone’s 
disc, with the checking and arresting machanism.” 


——<————— 


Ws have received the prospectus of a photographic exhibition on 
a large scale, which is being organised under the’ auspices of the 
Ccrporation of Glasgow. The Museums and Art Galleries Commit- 
tee have the matter in hand, and the exhibition will be held in Camp- 
hill Gallery, Glasgow, from June to October next. No charges will 
be made to exhibitors, and the exhibition will be open free 
to visitors. In addition to bearing all expense connected with 
the undertaking, the sum of £20 has been allocated by the Corpora- 
tion for prizes to competing amateurs. ‘That amount will be at the 
disposal of the appointed judges, to be awarded to the works which 
in their opinion are most meritorious, irrespective of class. All in- 
formation and entry forms, etc., can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Art Gallery and Museum, Kelvingrove, Glasgow. ; 
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MENTAL EQUIPMENT. 


Tux photographic season opens with the buds. As in the 
days of Chaucer, “the showers sweet and strengthening 
sun of April” bring about the same inherent desire to 
get out into the open air, and roam, as they did in the 
case of the Canterbury Pilgrims. A pity there was no 
photographer near—cinematographic, by preference—to 
preserve these immortal worthies for our benefit as they 
came out of the “Tabard” yard, starting upon their any- 
thing but ascetic pilgrimage to the tomb of the pious 
& Becket. But, to come back to the photographic season 
of 1904, about to commence, it means the careful 
examination and furbishing up of all material equipment, 
cameras, lenses, slides, shutters, stands, and so forth, that 
have been laid by with more or less care during the past 
winter months. Might it not be well to attend to and 
furbish up the mental equipment as well? As a matter of 
fact, how many photographers are there who give any 
deliberate heed to mental equipment? The camera has 
been carefully dusted, the lenses polished with soft silk, 
and the slides draw out smoothly to their full. But has the 
photographic mind been dusted, are its slides working 
freely, and has its eye been polished? Probably not, in 
the majority of cases, and a start will be made with the 
dusty, orthodox ideas of last season, and the season before. 
We do not mean to say that the mind is inactive, but tha 
it is not active beyond the necessary point for carrying 
out the demand made upon it by the technical power o 
working. It is possible with great advantage to go beyond 
this stage. It is advisable to do so, and to enlarge menta 
equipment. Many who have taken up photography have 
dropped it after a few seasons, owing to the uniform 
mechanical character of the results gained. It does no 
satisfy their souls. It is a pity, and a heavy loss to the 
ranks of photography, for the very fact of their being 
dissatisfied for this reason is inferential proof that they 
are good men with individuality and artistic instincts. I 
that individuality and those instincts could find practical 
satisfactory expression, their possessors would probably 
be found well to the front. Is it possible to do so in the 
fields of photography? We believe that it is. Many and 
varied are those fields. There is that of the snap-shotter 
on the crowded ‘beach or sunny pier; of the landscape 
worker seeking after the due apportionment in his picture 
of foreground, middle and extreme distances; of the inter- 
view illustrator of the weekly pictorial; of the commercial 
cataloguer; and of the studio professional carefully 
choosing the most interesting—or the least disagreeable— 
side or pose of his sitter, and afterwards polishing up the 
result laboriously at the retouching desk. They are all 
fair fields, and the labourers in them are good men and 
honest, fully deserving of their reward. May they—the 
rewards—never grow less. All such workers must, of 
course, be regarded as mentally equipped, after a fashion. 
But it is not equipment of the highest order, because it 
is exercised within but very narrow bounds, and is largely 
a question of formulae, customs, traditions, and text books. 
No particular appeal is made to the individuality, and 
possibly special powers of the worker. Where such exist 
they do not find expression. There are higher regions in 
which this last is possible, and where the results, as 
representing something of a man’s own self, would be 
regarded in a very different light to the usual ones. Once 
in touch with this type of work there is little fear that 
interest will flag, or that photography will not be a large 
gainer. It is impossible to indicate fully the means by 
which these higher fields may be reached. The attempt 
will only be made to point out one path. As they are 
“higher ” fields, i: means a climb to begin with. “It is 


difficult to get to them. But this in itself would not prove 
a bar, provided there were a conviction that power was 
being exercised in the best way. A true man does not 
object to hard climbing, if only he feels that he is on the 
right path. It is a “path,” too, and the higher paths of 
the mountain-side are ill-defined, compared with the 
travelled roads along the valley flats. To follow the 
simile, a man under such circumstances must have a 
broad instinct for locality, must have the feel, as it were 
of where he wants to go. In the chief place, then, what 
would he like to see in his final print? He cannot very 
well express it himself, for, as a rule, it is vague. It 
certainly has not the sharply defined detail and the 
straight bounding lines of the print from the halt-pla 
negative, even though that negative be photographical 
perfect. There are no lines that he can remember in 
something that appeals to him sometimes as best wor 
picturing, nor much detail either. The charm of th 
diffused, which cannot be contained within a squa 
negative, must tell against the photographic, eminen 
a sharp, four-sided art. But need we hold to 
orthodox? We can vignette, it is true; ibut 
bounds of the ordinary vignette, as a rule, are but lit 
better than squareness. Oftentimes they are worse, in 
their suggestion of the means and effort to reduce 
squareness. What is desired. is oftentimes contained ina 
negative, if we could only eliminate that which we do not 
want. But as the something to be eliminated may ‘be, as 
often as not, away from the borders, cut off by the 
vignetting form, this method of elimination is imprac 
ticable. Why not adopt that used by block makers, by 
which the undesirable is blocked out of the picture? It 
is by using Chinese white as a vignetting or con 
cealing agent, and taking a fresh negative from the print 
worked upon. Very little practice will enable one to do 
the work. It is not pure photography, but the means are 
immaterial if the result desired is gained. It seems 
rather foolish to regard the power of a special tool rather 
than the result aimed for. A tool should be used as far 
as possible; but surely it should not be allowed to cramp 
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the accomplishment of purpose, when there are others” 


available, though of a different order. Equally foo ish 
it is to try and make a tool do work for which it is 
unsuited. We have seen too much of it in the “ twilight” 
and “impressionist” rubbish turned out by lenses out of 
focus, and so forth. 

A plan of work advocated, and one by means of which 
fuller individuality can be expressed, is this. Se ect 
something that you personally would very much like, and 
take a photograph of if under the best possible technical 
conditions towards gaining a perfect negative. The fact 
that you will be able to block out in the final picture 
anything you do not care for will give you a better chance 
in this, for you will be able to choose your point of view 
independently of any otherwise undesirable detail, whic 
will probably ‘be an aid in better gaining the salien 
feature. Block out of the print with Chinese white a 
you do not care for, and at the same time strengthe 
wherever you can with a soft lead. From this worked-w 
print take a fresh negative, which will give you all yo 
originally desired. If an enlargement be desired, let th 
second negative be a quarter plate of the sharpest 
character. Success will not come with the first or secon 
effort; but such possibilities will be opened out as Wl 
make perseverance towards success a pleasure. A perfect 
negative pure and simple is a very rare thing. The writer 
at any rate, out of many hundred efforts could certainly 
not pick out half a dozen. But the peculiar part of it 18 
that even those admittedly few perfect negatives, of scenes 
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carefully selected as the most pleasing and gratifying tom 
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his feelings, are not regarded as anything equal 10 
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tions selected, and treated as advocated above, out of 
agatives which, as wholes, were decidedly faulty. 

The main point of the isorntiaratstorn is that, as far as the 
hotographer is concerned, he will use his brains more 
lly in selecting and working, and be able to turn out a 
cture that appeals specially to him. The result will 
nefit photography in making it clear that it is a medium 
y which brains can express their power in a general and 
tistic, as well as in the admitted technical and mechanical 
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SOME NOTES ON THREE-COLOUR WORK. 


paADING through the translation of Dr. Eder’s notes on three- 
lour work, recently appearing in the Brrrish JourNAL 
‘PuorocrarHy, has led me to write the following short article. 
“may be of use, and will, at any rate, be of interest to 
jose concerned in colour matters who are following the work 
anslated. 

Preference is given by many to the use of separate plates 
r the three exposures in colour photography, especially as 
e green-sensitive plate can be made so rapid by using a bath 
taining free silver nitrate and the requisite dye. But the 
y plate is entirely different from a collodion emulsion, and 


Fig. 1. 


lilst the latter can be sensitised for any one portion of the 
ectrum’ with comparative ease, the dry plate should un- 
ubtedly be panchromatic. 

A’ great deal of confusion was at one time caused in my 
perimental work by allowing the writings of other colour 
tkers to be the “guide,” as it was found in nearly every 
stance that the resulting sensitising action of a dye was widely 
ferent from the action stated by certain “authorities.” At 
@ present time what is very greatly needed is the publication 
thoroughly practical notes on three-colour work, and I should 
e to see an account of the experiments carried out by some 
I-known worker with the dyes recommended by some autho- 
y such as, for example, Dr. Eder. 

On page 252 of the issue of March 25th, 1904, of the Brrrisx 
URNAL, the mention of Wool-black 4 B is to be noted as 
ing an excellent sensitiser for the blue-printing plate.* In 
° first part of Dr. Eder’s recent work on gelatine-emulsions 
mentions the use of Wool-black 4 B, Pluto-black, Dianil- 
ack, Nigrosine, and many other dyes, which are suggested as 
her red-sensitisers or sensitisers for the whole spectrum. 
WW, it is of course quite possible—and likely—that the samples 


* By a slip of the pen, Mr. Wall has called this the red printing plate. 


of these dyes which fall into the hands of different experi- 
menters vary to a considerable extent, and, therefore, we must 
not always expect to get such a result as Dr. Eder claims to 
have obtained. But it is a remarkable thing that in each 
instance, as far as personal experience goes, the results should 
not have been anything like so good as those stated to be 
produced by these various. authorities. 

As an example, the sensitising bath with Wool-black 4 B given 
in the translation does not give a remarkably good result, and 
even in a stronger form the plates bathed with it leave very 
much to be desired. The following bath was used for bathing, 
and is distinctly preferable to the course suggested by Dr. 
Eder :— ; 

Soak the plate for three minutes in 


Wool-black 4 B (1 per cent. alc. solu.) ......... 15 ce 
Water 100 ce. 
Ammonia Goncenme ne) a9d0ncbdp ian 7ISer-IonouseEoon 3 ce. 


Dry the plates in darkness. 

The dry plates were exposed in a diffraction-grating spectro- 
scopic camera, and in Fig. 1 we see the results of two exposures 
(A sixty seconds, B thirty seconds) to the spectrum of incan- 
descent gas; glycin development. Fig. 2 shows a twenty seconds’ 
exposure developed with metol-hydroquinone.* Both plates 
were very foggy. 

While it is evident from these results that the sensitiyeness 
imparted to the plate extends to the whole visible spectrum, 
it is at the same time obvious that the red-sensitiveness is 
only a fraction of that which would be conferred by cyanin blue, 
orthochrome T., etc. My results with Nigrosine, Dianil-black, 
Titan-scarlet, Pluto-black, and other purple-black dyes gave 


Fig. 2. 


similar results, silver nitrate being necessary in some cases to 
get a passable sensibility. 

Baron Hibl, in his “Die Dreifarbenphotographie,” gives Dr. 
Miethe’s formula for a bathed plate, and plates bathed with 
this solution have a really remarkable and genuine panchro- 
matic sensitiveness imparted to them. The following is the 
method of preparing the formula, which, though long and 
tedious, nevertheless well repays the trouble taken :— 

Make three solutions as follows: 


ACG ycim bed bcetecsctvemstecacd 1 gm. or part. . 
Alcohol ....... E 500 cc. or parts. 
B. Chinolin red . 1 gm. or part. 


Alcohol 500 cc. or parts. 
C. Cyanin blue .......... : 1 gm. or part. 
Fellas wells \cBeseneobded: Aacsosb sae 2,000 cc. or parts. 


Mix 5 parts of A with 5 parts of B, add 12 parts of alcohol 
and’ 25 parts of water. Allow to stand for an hour, then add 
1 part of C, and filter. When filtered add 25 parts of alcohol 
and 50 parts of water. Then add another 1 part of C, with 
1.25 part strong ammonia. Soak the plates for two minutes, 
then dry them in darkness. 


* The red end of the spectrum is on the left-hand side, 
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It should be mentioned in conclusion that the plates bathed 
with Wool-black 4 B when exposed through the red filter 
to the spectrum gave a good result, the C, B, and A lines being 
equally densely represented; but they offered no advantages 
over any good make of ready-sensitised panchromatic plates, 
and when not exposed through a filter are, to my mind, of 
little value. T. Tuornz Baxur, F.C.S. 


a eee 


THE OPPOSITION TO PHARMACY | REFORM. 


Tuerx has been much excitement and commotion in the pharma- 
ceutical dovecots during the past two or three weeks anent the 
introduction, by Mr. Lough, the indefatigable Member of Par- 
liament for Islington, West, into the House of the resuscitated 
Pharmacy Bill. The later statement by Mr. Balfour with re- 
gard to a promised “Sale of Poisons” Bill is answerable also for 
some awakened interest in the probable action of the Commons 
in reference to these matters. 

So far as concerns the Pharmacy Bill, it is pretty clear that 
this Bill requires only a fair field and a clear course in order 
to receive favourable consideration. The Bill has received the 
general approval and support of the bulk of the Members of 
the House of Commons ; with the exception of such Members as 
have a direct money interest in the opposite direction, its 
provisions have invariably commended themselves to disin- 
terested parties. But a private Bill which is blocked may be 
said to be, under existing circumstances, as good as done for. 

The opposition is to an extent twofold. To Mr. Alexander 
Cross, M.P. (member of a firm recently fined for illegal sale 
of a scheduled poison), anything proposed by the Pharma- 
ceutical Society is at once anathema! The opposition of such 
Members as Messrs. Bailey and Batty Langley is directed 
mainly against Clause 7 (the qualified directors’ clause), though 
Clause 11 (registration of shops and managers) is also considered 
obnoxious. Then Mr. George Harwood, M.P. for Bolton, has 
blocked the Bill under the impression, we are told, that it 
would affect the sale of Cockle’s pills! 


The main objects of the Bill are to put companies on the 
same footing as individuals, ie., what is illegal for the in- 
dividual should also be illegal for a number of individuals ; 
secondly, to prevent the multiplication of branch shops either 
by individuals or companies except under qualified personal 
management; and, thirdly, to prevent the formation of bogus 
companies by compelling all the directors to be qualified 
chemists. With regard to the first proposition, the injustice 
to the properly qualified and duly certificated individual by 
allowing seven unqualified individuals in a corporate capacity 
to assume his functions and title is, of course, quite clear. 
It is true equally, of course, that each individual member of 
this seven would bring himself under the law if he or she, being 
unqualified, by chance made a sale of a scheduled poison to 
the public, but in their corporate capacity they are apparently 
unassailable ; it is the paid and unqualified seller, frequently 
a young fellow with a small salary, who has to bear the brunt 
of the pharmaceutical attack. 

The second proposition is also desirable and a moye in the 
right direction; but with regard to the third we think it 
would be sufficient to provide for a bare majority of qualified 
men on the directorate. Two out of three, or three out of 
five, would be, in the present condition of affairs, a fair and 
reasonable stipulation. This would be practically a death-blow 
to the bogus company, and would do no shadow of harm to the 
big, and for the most part well-managed, companies, such as 
Boots and Taylors. The arguments of some of the opponents 
of the Bill are extremely fatuous. We read, for example, that 
Mr. A. Guess, of Leeds, addressed an audience of interested 
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persons at a meeting held recently in Manchester. After a 
few remarks on the subject of “Brains,” this gentleman informed 
his hearers that “he was apprenticed to the trade of a chemist 
and druggist, and his father paid a £100 premium; but his 
master, although a pharmaceutical chemist, neglected to teach 
him the theory to enable him to go through the minor examina. | 
tion of the Pharmaceutical Society.” This is an argument 
in favour of universal mediocrity. What-is the use of any test 
of efficiency under such circumstances? Surely the unfortunate 
and unqualified sections in the professions of law and medicine 
have an equal right. The prospect of such a phalanx of in- 
teresting and guileless persons claiming their certificates on the 
ground, amongst others, of mental incapacity, is decidedly 
amusing. 

Examinations are for the most part more difficult and stringent 
than they were some years ago; but on the other hand facilities 
are much greater in the direction of tuition in the various 
branches of science and art. In the sixties and seventies pre- 
miums were the rule in the drug trade, the master was 
usually a man who was on the register by virtue only of having 
been in business prior to the passing of the Act, and was not 
able, even if willing, to impart any theoretical knowledge, 
There were few classes of any sort open to the apprentice in 
those early years, and hours were longer, but he kept his nose. 
to the grindstone, and pulled through then, as anyone else may 
now, by virtue of persistent study and hard work. At least 
that was our own experience. 

The argument, also, that with the advent of companies and 
stores has come an era of cheap drugs and chemicals, has ‘really 
nothing to do with the case, and, if it had, is one which will 
not bear a hard test. The biggest of the companies have not, 
as a matter of common knowledge, a low rate, and of universal _ 
application ; compare prices in general in cities such as Liver- 
pool, Sheffield, Manchester, Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, 
and Birmingham, to say nothing of the Metropolis, and we 
very easily discover that prices may be very variable. Dividends 
must be paid, and if directors cannot get them out of a 
mingham, they must make the Sheffielder, or the Manchester 
man, or the Liverpudlian pay. ; 

The prospects of the Bill are far from rosy, as will be seen, 
Its propositions are such as most Members approve; taken 
individually they have little to say against’ the reform. The 
great difficulty appears to be to bring the matter to debate 
and vote. 

The “Sale of Poisons” Bill foreshadowed by Mr. Balfour 
will be awaited with interest; until it is definitely seen what 
is in view we cannot venture an opinion, except to the effect 
that any “ widening of the gate” is improbable. a 
A PHARMACIST. 


_— 


THE BRITISH PAVILION AT ST. LOUIS. 


Cotonst C. M. Warson, Secretary of the Royal Commission 
on the St. Louis Exhibition, and Commissioner-General, writes 
a correspondent of the “Times,” has just taken possession of 
his offices in the pavilion erected on the World’s Fair grounds’ 
by the British Government. This is a reproduction and adapta~ 
tion of Wren’s Orangery at Kensington Palace. It has beet” 
erected from designs made by a British architect, and the work. 
of erection has been carried through by the well-known London | 
contractors, Messrs. George Trollope and Sons. It is under 
stood that the cost has been something over £20,000. As usual” 
in all exhibitions, the British Commissioners have not beets 
content to put up a temporary building in plaster or, as it” 
known technically, staff, but have made it as solid as if © 
were to stand the test of time. 
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The finishings and furnishings of the interior of the building 
e in keeping with the character of the apartments represented. 
he banqueting hall, with fine panelling, is a reproduction of 
e Orangery at Kensington Palace. The plaster ceiling is 
wiched with the Royal arms and festooned mouldings of 
git and flowers, the work of the contractors. The furniture 
this room, by the same firm, comprises fine reproductions. of 
storical examples of the Queen Anne period. The old console 
bles formed part of the collection at Merstham House (Lord 
ylton). ‘The chairs are reproduced from the originals in the 
ssession of the Earl of Westmorland and others. The brass 
andeliers are patterned upon fine old examples. Next to 
s banqueting hall is a fine suite of rooms designed in old 
lish styles. 


The Elizabethan room has an ornamental ceiling copied from 
» breakfast room of Holland House, to the designing and 
jduction of which some of the best artists of the day con- 
buted. The chimney-piece, panelling, and plaster frieze 
» taken from well-known examples, such as Bromley Palace, 
lole Park, Crewe Hall, and others. The furniture belongs to 
) same period, the small cabinet being a copy of one dated 
1, formerly belonging to Archbishop Sharp. The two large 
nets are also examples of the period. In the centre is a 
y of a fine old Elizabethan table, formerly in the exhibitor’s 
session. The arm-chair and settee are adapted from models 
he famous collection of Elizabethan furniture of Knole Park, 
nt, the seat of Lord Sackville, while the high-backed arm- 
ir and stool are exact reproductions from the same collection, 
m which are also drawn the designs for the chandeliers. The 
lour was formerly in the collection of the late Earl of 
hont at Cowdray, who also possessed the originals of the 
t chairs covered in old embroidery. 


he Georgian Room, with white carved panelling and maho- 
y doors, is a fine specimen of English work of the period, 
coduced from an-old house at Epsom. The furniture con- 
s of beautiful examples of the period with a few repro- 
tions of old pieces, formerly in the exhibitor’s possession, 
wall lights are copies of old ones. The Adams Room, with 
nriched plaster ceiling, frieze, and doorways, is taken from 
nples designed by Robert and James Adams in the latter 
of the eighteenth century. The furniture in this room 
n the manner of Sheraton, and comprises many actual 
ples of the period. The Large Room (Queen Anne) is 
gned in the style of Sir Christopher Wren, the details being 
n from Hampton Court Palace and Belton House, where 
ling Gibbons executed some of his best wood-carving under 
Jhristopher’s direction. Its furniture is from old examples, 
2 of which were in the possession of the Messrs. Trollope. 
original chair came from the collection of Lord Hylton, 
lerstham House, the settee was prepared. for Queen Anne’s 
ption at Forde Abbey, while the cabinet is an old one, 
ured from a family in which it has been for generations. 


hen the exhibition opens the pavilion will be further 
tated with paintings, as at the last Paris Exhibition, when 
work was carried out with great success under Mr. Isidore 
mann, now, as then, secretary of the Fine Art Committee, 
t the chairmanship of Sir Edward Poynter. Most of the 
of the Commission have already proceeded to St. Louis, 
®, so far, at least, as the British exhibit is concerned, 
thing will be in good time for the opening day, April 30. 
W seems probable, however, that, as usual, there will be 
derable delay in the installation of some of the exhibits, 
ly those from America itself. The excuses given for this 
well. known—viz., the weather, dilatoriness in starting 
, and unexpected blocks in the transportation facilities 
the seaboard provided by the railways. 


SOAP BUBBLES. 

EXPERIMENTAL DEMONSTRATIONS. 
DuprEx nature of soap bubble films. Separation of the two films 
either by peeling or splitting. White and black fi!ms of bubbles. 
The black or invisible film is transparent, and most elastic, and sup- 
ports the other films. The invisible film envelopes the white and 
coloured films, which are movable, by internal air currents. The 
white or fragile film can be obtained first, and is not then followed 
by a coloured film. 

An investigation into the physical and optical properties of soap 
bubble films has not been considered beneath the dignity of some of 
our cleverest philosophers and scientific men. Whether the following 
notes will throw fresh light on their constitution, I am not in a, posi- 
tion to say. It is not likely that every one would come across an 
account of everything that might have been said and done even during 
a long lifetime. Whether their duplex nature has ever been suspectel 
or investigated, I am perfectly unaware, but such is the following 
T have been led to understand that their colours are due to a varying 
thickness of the solution which enter into their constitution. As 
ordinarily produced, their colours are of a mixed character, floating 
about on the surface from the action of the air upon them. It was 
during some experiments, I could produce homogeneously coloured 
films of bubbles ‘both deep and brilliant, and after going through the 
prismatic gradations of colour during distention terminated in an extra- 
ordinary manner, viz., by passing through various colour stages to a 
white one. Then, when all the necessary conditions have been com- 
plied, this white film either became riddled with apparent holes sailing 
from the bottom of the bubble, or it (the white film) detached itself 
from the mouth of the tube from which it was blown, and gradually 
settled down towards the bottom until we had the extraordinary 
spectacle of the lower half of the bubble apparently hanging cup-shape 


in mid-air, detached from the mouth of the tube. This apparent mid- 
air space has a most singular optical property of almost perfect total 
absence of the power of reflecting light from the convex or concave 


surfaces of so-called black film, for it is necessary, in order to dispel 
the illusion that it has no existence, is to illuminate it with a very 
bright light, in order to get it to show a reflecting capacity. For 
convenience, I have called this film a black one, because of this diffi- 
culty of not reflecting light like the ordinary objects around. 
Occasionally the whole of the white film contracts from the black 
one, and then nothing remains to show its existence, but a small 
quantity of the solution suspended as it were in mid-air for a short 
period. Several times during my experiments I have taken advan- 
tage of the complete stripping to draw the air out of the bubble 
to see if by so doing I could make it increase its reflecting power, 
but it failed to show any signs, although its thickness must have 
been considerably increased by the time its size was reduced: down 
to that of a small pea; neither did it show any signs of colour either, 
of course. 


How this variable thickness will affect the theory of supposing the 
lack spot (in this case film) may be the measure of the size of the 
ultimate particles of matter I am not aware. A further question 
might be asked: Are there not more sizes than one of the ultimate 
atoms of matter? 

It is evident from the above facts that an ordinary bubble is com- 
posed of two films, which accounts for the peculiar behaviour and 
movement of the colours upon it, which could not be possible without 
a permanent and rigid foundation for them to float upon. 

Now, these two films have totally different properties in some * 
respects, but in other respects are similar. Both are stretchable 
under pressure, but one more than the other before rupture. The 
one from which the colours are developed has the least, and conse: ’ 
quently ruptures and slides over the more permanent, or so-called 
black, film, and therefore when all is in perfect order slides down 
under the influence of gravitation to the lower part of the film or 
bubb'e. Now, this can never take place with too much free liquid 
taken up by the pipe from which the bubble is blown, consequently 
all the liquid taken up by the pipe should be used up in the produc- 
tion of the bubble. But no amount of varied manipulation will 
suffice for, or take the place of, a proper condition of the soap 
solution itself, and state as to dryness of the tube used. 

Limpid solutions are of no use for this purpose, and if too thick 
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from cold and strength, a bubble cannot be blown with it. There 
is a slight range of strength and temperature between these two 
extremes. 

The most suitable orifice for conveniently limiting the amount of 
solution taken up is a glass tube drawn out to the size of a worsted 
darning needle, and the mouth of it spread out trumpet-like. The 
external air should be excluded from the bubble under a square 
glass shade, for obvious reasons. Very occasionally the coloured film 
has been observed to split wp into holes all over simultaneously. 

But the solution may be so constructed to give the white film at 
once, and then splitting takes place at once, immediately the bubble 
is blown. This would seem to indicate that there is present a 
larger quantity of elastic material than there is of the free liquid 
from which the colours are produced. Or, to put it the other way, 
the free liquid is not present in sufficient quantity to spread itself 
over the more permanently elastic or black film, only up to a certain 
size before its cohesive limits are exhausted. 

For the constitution of the soap solution many recipes have been 
given, each experimenter having his own favourite formula for any 
special purpose or experiment he may happen to have in hand; they 
are all more or less complicated. For stripping experiments, nothing 
could be more simple, as nothing but Castile soap and pure water 
is necessary, of a certain consistency. For a stock mixture, take 
soap and cut it into small fragments, and in a bottle simply cover 
it with pure water, or clear rain water, stir or shake thoroughly 
till completely mixed, which will take some considerabe time. When 
completely soaked, a small portion may be taken and put into a 
separate bottle, and water added in small quantities, thoroughly 
mixed and tried after each addition of water until the end in view 
is accomplished. It is as well to have several specimens of variable 
strengths, as the homogeneous colours require a much less strength 
for their production. This stock solution—or rather, paste—does not 
separate into two parts as does a Weaker mixture, which is useful occa- 
sionally to dip the pipe in certain cases, when other solutions from 
various causes are not giving satisfactory results. The trumpet-shaped 
capillary glass tube should have a convenient length of indiarubber 
tube attached to it to blow the bubble up, and a small piece of 
tubing inserted in the other or mouth end. The management of 
this tube is of great consequence, as after a time vapour from the 
breath gets condensed, and the water therefrom gets blown down 
the tube on which the bubble is formed, and vitiates all one’s 
endeavour to obtain uniform results. This points to the necessity 
for several specimens of variable strengths, so that if one fails to 
give good results, the stronger or weaker specimen may be at han 
for use until the tube has been freed from water. 

Since writing the above I have obtained a better method of getting 
the best consistency of the soap solution for film splitting, ie., by 
reversing the mode of procedure. Take a quantity of water for the 
amount of solution required, and add of the soap paste bit by bi 
until the consistency is reached best suited for a given purpose. 
Shake well till dissolved, and test after the last addition is com- 
pletely dissolved. Having made several specimens of variable 
strengths, choose that one which, after standing undisturbed abou 
a day, has a stiff, jelly-like consistency at about 58 to 65 degrees 
temperature. With the mixture I have best succeeded, a bubbie 
could not be blown at the lower temperature, and if higher than 
65 degrees the splitting and peeling was very difficult to get with 
any amount of coaxing. 

No very definite method can be given to obtain success under all 
conditions at every attempt. To secure unfailing good results practice, 
perseverance, and intelligence are three prime mental elements or 
roads to success, coupled, of course, with the essential material 
elements. ~ G. Marrow. 


oe a 


Tue Spectacle Makers’ Company.—The Worshipful Company of 
Spectacle Makers have decided, after prolonged investigation, to in- 
stitute an examination and diploma in eyesight testing, specially 
applicable to members of the optical industry. So well has the diploma 
scheme of the Spectacle Makers’ Company been received, that the 
National Association of Goldsmiths has approached the Spectacle 
Makers’ Company with the request to undertake the examination 
of jeweller-opticians in order that they may gain the diploma. 


IN THE WEST. 
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About a year ago or so Bideford Photographic Society aq 


contains within itself workers who feel themselves 


oning, P.O.P. and bromide papers; 5, carbon, 


was very heartily and deservedly applauded. The 


ounded, and it has hea pursuing a useful, if not a very demonstrative, 
course, inciting its members to good works, and gradually drawing 
ogether the fraternity of the camera. It is not every society that 


capable of leading 


heir fellows, though it is generally admitted that co-operation iy 
this direction has a very useful effect. However, the Bideford 
Society adopted a somewhat novel expedient and obtained a course oj 
ectures upon photographic subjects, by securing the services 9 
Mr. W. E. Searley, of the County Council, during the winter session 
just closed. That gentleman dealt with the following subjects :— 
1, camera lenses and fittings; 2, exposure and exposure meters; § 
developers and developing; 4, intensification, reduct 


ion, printing, and 
gum bichromate 


platinotype, and gaslight papers; 6, enlarging, reducing, and copy 
ing; 7, lantern iltiale making ; 8, cm, in photography. These prod 
most instructive and useful. Mr. Searley closed the series with 3 
ecture on a trip to Lapland, Spitzbergen, and Iceland, illustrated hy 
his own slides. The audience was a very large one, mit the lecture 


Society in recog. 


nition of his work has made him a presentation of a handsome 


writing case, silver mounted. 


Recently a very interesting lecture was delivered at the Atheneum 


Plymouth, in the rooms of the Plymouth Instituti 


on, by Mr. Chas 


R. Rowe, M.J.I., upon “Rambles in photographic byeways.” T 
lecturer dealt with specialised photographic work as distinguish 
from the common place—the highway in photography. He shewet 


that those who left the highway, and went into 
produced very striking and frequently very valu 


the byeways had 
able work. He 


dealt with “ Nocturnal photography,” with examples by Paul Marti 


and W. A. Fraser; flowers, W. A. Fraser. The de 


evelopment of the 


window in church architecture, Harold Baker; lightning, W. Archi 
bald; the life history of a tadpole (radiography), W. Morley Martin; 
sea birds, C. J. King; small mammals, reptiles, and insects, Douglat 


English; crystallography, microphotography, etc., 


frost crystals, J. Leadbeater. The series included 
slides and evoked very hearty applause for the 
beauty, and technical quality. 


Fred Iles; and 
a splendid lot o 
ir novelty, great 


Torbay Camera Society beside holding a monthly meeting ha 


adopted the plan of circulating an album of prints 
stirring up the emulation, and quickening the abilit; 
with very marked and excellent results, as each 


every month fo 
y of its members 
album appears t¢ 


be an advance on its predecessor. Each member is not compelled t 


contribute, and, as a matter of fact, only about 


half do so. Bul 


the album goes to every member, and each member may contribu 


a criticism and award a vote. The last album ha 


s just been circu 


lated with the following result: First, Miss Mariilier, for a vely 


effective and striking interior—a aeorrhinse -room. 
Midgley, “ Reredos, ineter Cathedral,” a skilful ar 


Second, Mr. i) 
nd clever exampl 


of interior architectural work. Mr. R. F. Welby is a veteran 

photographic work, and his range is wide. He contributed Desi 
an example o! snapshot photography a copy of a water colour sketch 
by Welby Pugin, a fine bit of work. Miss Rodway’s landscapi 


work is always characterised by excellence of se 


ection and goot 


technique. She has recently taken up enlarging and contributed 
couple of examples from the charming spot “ wittisham on the 7 
Mr. Carslake Winter Wood has two technically good subjects, dl 


better, perhaps, being that of fishermen on the 

“Toilers of the Deep.” Miss G. M. Rodway has 
subjects from Santa Margherita, Italy, “cmons a 
excellent, and “Entrance to olive groves,” a smal 


uay at Brixha 

sent a couple ) 
nd mimosa,” Vel} 
picture of grea 


merit, too small to do itself justice. “Scarborough Harbour” bj 
Mrs. Marillier, is a very clever rendering of a shimmering a 
well-broken reflections, a highly avaahticlalls example of work. Mr 


C. E. Robinson is an expert in architecture, bu 


in this case lt 


scores best with a landscape “Bickford, on the Mendip,” the chart 
of which would have been greater but for its biting sharpness. wel 
Macmullen’s flower study is a very fine thing. Miss F. E. Wel 


has “The Lenywater, near Callander,” a happy 
average of the album is excellent, and the progres 


selection. Ti 
s of the member 


of an encouraging character. The membership is steadily growing: 
South Devon Teachers’ Camera Club is somewhat, 
unique in its character, as it has a membership 


if not altogether 
fpom an area 0 
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rge size, and of scattered character. This does not, however, 
ilitate against excellent attendances. The meetings are held a 
ious places, once a month. The last took place at the Wol- 
rough National School, Newton Abbot, Mr. W. E. Searley is 
resident, and he occupied the chair. After the ordinary business 
id been dealt with the President delivered a very practical and 
ell reasoned address on “Pictorial Composition.” The lecturer’s 
mpose was to encourage the thoughful use of the camera, and 
‘far as possible, utilising the principles of composition as defined 
id used by painters. He very happily hit off photographers into 
ree classes:—The scientist, the topographist, and the artist. He 
everly defined all three more elaborately, and though he spoke o 
tistic photography it was by no means with a very big A. He 
id much to say upon what art was, and was not, yet he admitted 
was hard to define so clearly as could be desired. It was, he 
ought, clearly a matter of temperament, and that without indi- 
duality there could be no interpretation of art. Art was not 
mply a transcript of nature. It was more than that—just that 
mething that raised it from the commonplace. After spea king of 
e limitations and pointing out that the camera draws too much, 
e whole subject was dealt with in a broad spirit. The lecturer 
inted out that, so far as might be possible, the photographer 
ould be governed by the following principles in the arranging 
d selecting of his picture :—Balance, contrast, repetition, variety, 
bordination, repose, breadth, and simplicity. If these were kept in 
ind camera workers would probably take more time, do less, but get 
tter results. The lecturer evoked hearty applause at the conclusion 
his lecture. He had demonstrated his arguments with drawings 
the blackboard, and by passing around reproductions from the 
mks of the old and modern masters, all of which supported and accen- 
ated his contentions. An excellent discussion followed, and a 
arty vote of thanks was tendered to the lecturer, a well-deserved 
mpliment. 


a 


NY THE ALTERATION OF ANHYDROUS SODA SULPHITE 
WHEN EXPOSED TO THE AIR. 

LPHITE of soda is, as we know, usually employed in order to 
event the oxidation of developing solutions when exposed to the 
, by reason of its easy transformation into sulphate. It rapidly 
sorbs the oxygen of the air, which acts on the developer. This 
idation, we know, may take place spontaneously prior to the 
Iphite being used in the preparation of developers, either during 
anufacture, in the vessels to which it is transferred, or in solution, 
1en the latter is prepared in advance. _ Owing to this oxidability, 
Iphite of soda is, therefore, liable to alteration, which renders 
action uncertain, and prevents uniform results being obtained 
the preparation of developers. 
Quite recently Namias* has shown by analysis of various samples 
anhydrous and commercial crystallised sulphites that these pro- 
cts have a variable yield of pure sulphite, declining in certain cases 
44.2 per cent., but not exceeding 90 per cent. He recognises, 
rthermore, that the alteration in air is more rapid in the case of 
hydrous soda sulphite than in that of the crystallised orm, and 
nfirmed the experiences of Ellis and other authorst on the rapid 
idation of aqueous solutions of commercial soda sulphite in a 
If-full bottle. Such alteration occurs even when the operations are 
otected from the air. 
On account of its liability to alteration, Namias recommends the 
lacement of soda sulphite by potassium metabisulphite, 


So. Ok 
ae O 
2 OK 


lich is a substance liable to but slight alteration. 

Unfortunately, this body has an acid reaction, and considerably 
ards development; whilst in order to use it under the same con- 
ons as sulphite of soda, the addition of suitable quantities of 
tash or of caustic soda is necessary (3.5 grm. of soda or 5 grm. 
potash to 10 grm. of metabisulphite, according to Namias). 

We considered it desirable, before condemning the use of soda 
phite, so general in photography, and substituting an acid body 


* Bulletin de la Société Suisse de Photographie, p. 518 (1903). 
+ Hauberriser : Das Atelier de Photographen, p. 129 (1903). 


which must be neutralised at time of use, to examine the conditions 
under which alteration of the sulphite takes place. It will then be 
possible to indicate the means to be used for preventing or minimising 
such alteration. 

We propose to determine the causes favouring oxidation, in the 
air, not only of anhydrous soda sulphite and of crystallised soda 
sulphite, but also of metabisulphite of potash and bisulphite of soda, 
ie., all the derivatives of sulphurous acid most generally in use in 
photography. 

In the following study we shall confine ourselves to exhibiting the 
first results of our researches; these concern only the alteration in 
air of anhydrous soda sulphite. 


I.—ALTERATION oF ANHYDROUS Sopa SuLpurre in Soxrp Form. 

We endeavoured, in the first place, to discover whether anhydrous: 
soda sulphite oxidises in air when exposed in a thin layer, at ordinary 
temperature, either in relatively dry air or in air of great humidity, 
as well as at temperatures of 50 degrees and 100 degrees. In order 
to follow the alteration of the sulphite we made a quantitative 
analysis of its sulphurous acid by means of a liquor of iodine one-half 
decime normal added to 10 c.c. of liquor of sulphite brought by 
dilution in every case to a strength of 1 per cent. To these 10 c.c. 
of liquor, placed in a glass and increased by the addition of an equal 
quantity of water, were added a few drops of starch. To this mixture 
was added little by little the titrated liquor of iodine until of a fixed 
blue colour. 

The following are the results of the titration e 
anhydrous sulphite :— 


ected on an 


Relatively Very humide Sulphite Sulphide 
spats ot dry air air kept. kept 
itration. Temp. 15. Temp 15°. at 50°. at 100°. 
5 December......| 29 ccm. liq. iode cm. lig.iode | 29 cem. liq. iode | 29 ecm. liq. iode- 
8 : zy @) ” » |29 5, » [29° 4, ” 
” ” 2 

12 ” ” ” ” ” ” » |? ” ” 
16 ” , 1 ” ” ” ” ” 
21 ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 
30 » > ” ” p ” ” tr 


” ” 


” : 
5 January ” ” 


The preceding results show, therefore, that anhydrous sulphite of 
soda in solid state, and dry, does not appreciably alter when exposed 
to the air, even at a temperature of 100 degrees. Alteration occurs, 
but only slowly, when this product is exposed to very humid air. 
In all cases, however, the conditions most favourable to oxidation 
were present, the sulphite having been exposed to the air in the form 
of a very thin layer. 

Il.—Atreration oF Soturions or ANHYDROUS Sopa SULPHITE. 

Various authors have indicated the alteration undergone by solu- 
tions of soda sulphite, but no precise observation has up to the 
present been made on the rapidity of such alteration at a fixed con- 
centration, nor on the influence of temperature and concentration 
on the speed of oxidation. 

(a)—INFLUENCE OF CONCENTRATION AT ONE TEMPERATURE. 

With the same sample of anhydrous soda sulphite we made two 
litres of solutions at 1 per cent., 3 per cent., 5 per cent., 10 per 
cent., and 20 per cent. Each of these solutions was divided into: 
two equal parts, and each part, about a litre, was placed in two 
two-litre bottles, one of which was corked and the other left uncorked, 
in order to examine the influence of corking in a half-filied bottle. 
Each solution was titrated daily. 
For this titration all the liquors were suitably diluted in such 
manner as to contain only 1 per cent. of sulphite, 10 c.c. of liquor 
was used, the operations. being carried out exactly as indicated 
above. 

The results found in these titrations are not positive—their com- 
parison only is interesting. The numbers obtained vary, in fact, 
according to the size of the bottles, the quantity of liquid they contain, 
the surface of liquid in contact with the air, and the exterior 
temperature. 

Further, in the same solution one number is not altogether com- 
parable with those following, the less so as the quantity of liquid 


_* This anhydrous sulphite, 10c.c. of 10 per cent. solution of which require 29c.c, of 
liquor half decime normal (6 gr, 35 per litre) contains, according to calculation, 
' 91 gr, 35 per cent. of pure Sulphite So, Nay. 
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contained in the bottle becomes weaker in proportion to the daily 
titration. 

The surface of absorption of the oxygen remains, in fact, the same, 
whatever the quantity of liquid. 

Also, it may be noticed that in those solutions which oxidise less 
rapidly (those in which a large number of titrations has been made) 
the rapidity of oxidation increases in proportion to the increase in 
the number of titrations. 

The following table indicates the results of our operations :— 


Duration of 
Contact with 
the Air. 


dized Su!phite, | dized Sulphite, 
per 100gr. | per'100 c.c. 
Total used. After 7 days. 


Strength of Solution. 


Quantity of Oxi \Quantity of Oxi- 


1 p.c. solution. 


Half-filled bottle, open if] Mba Geese | 


gaz ooncece \| total oxia’n...,.. 100 p.c. | 1 gr. 
if After 7 day: %3p.C. Ogr. 73 
Half-filled bottle, closed..,....... \ a 14 te B 
| total oxid’n...... 100 p.c. a 
3 p.c. solution, | 
jl After 7 days...... 61 p.c. ler. 83 
Walf-filled bottle, open .......... “j After 12 day: 
total oxid’n..... 100 p.e. = 
_ (} After 7 days...... ANTE Og. 6 
Half-filled bottle, closed.......... {| After 1 month 7. 72 p.c ats 
5 p.c. solution. } 
{ After 7 day: 27 p.c. | lgr. 35 
Half-filled bottle, open .......... 1 After 14 de | 
total oxid’n 109 p.c. | — 
_ f| After 7 days...... 10 p.c. | Ogr. 5 
Walf-filled bottle, closed.......... {| After L month 81 p.c. | eee 
| 
10 p.c. solution. Hiaeen ra i | i 
z | r 7 days...... | ie, | gr. 
Half-Alled bottle, open .......... \| After 1 month. | 98 pe. | a 
Halt. r f | After 7 days. 5 psc. Ogr. 5 
alf-filled bottle, closed .... )| Afver 1 month... 32 p.c. | cy) 
20 p.c. solution. 
Walt 5 {| After 7 days. 2-4 p.c. Ogr 48 
Balf-filled bottle, open .......... \| After 1 month. u pe oe 
Half-filled bottle, closed... Vater aes ae ea 


The above table shows that the relation between the amount of 
oxidised sulphite at the end of the same period, in solutions of variable 
concentration, and the total quantity of sulphite contained in the same 
volume of solution, is weaker the greater the concentration. 

Thus, it is seen that after seyen days the total of the sulphite, 100 
per cent. is oxidised in the 1 per cent. solution, whilst at the end of the 
same period there is only 2.4 per cent. of the total quantity of sulphite 
that has disappeared in a 20 per cent. solution.* 

If the quantity of oxidised sulphite in 100-¢.c. of solution be 
calculated it is seen that this quantity is weakest in the 20 per cent. 
solution. Thus, in pla about 1 gr. of oxidised sulphite after seven 
days to 100 c.c. of liquid in the 1 per cent. solution, only 0.48 is found 
it the 20 per cent. solution. The alteration of 20 per cent. solution of 
anhydrous sulphite may, therefore, be considered as notably less than 
that of a weaker concentration. 


B:—INFLvENCE OF TEMPERATURE ON THE SAME CONCENTRATION. 


. We repeated experiments similar to the foregoing, using 1 per cent. 
solutions of anhydrous sulphite of soda, and maintaining these at 
temperatures of 15, 25, 35, and 45 degrees, respectively. Each test 
was made on a litre of liquid placed in two-litre bottles, the same 
temperature being maintained for an open and a closed bottle. 

In the open bottles the following total oxidation resulted :— 

After 6 days, at 15 degrees. 
After 4 days, at 25 degrees. 
After 3 days, at 85 degrees. 
Aprés 2 days $, at 45 degrees. 
In the closed bottles the alteration was comp!ete 

After 14 days, at 15 degrees. 
After 12 days, at 25 degrees. 
After 12 days, at 35 degrees. 

' After 11 days, at 45 degrees. 

Therefore, the higher the temperature the more rapid is oxidation, 
particularly if an open bottle be used. 


* AsTwe have pointed out above, the 2 litre bottles which contained 1 litre of 
liquid “were half-full at the commencemenc of the trials, but when the experiments. 
were repeated during a month there remained finally about 50c¢c¢. of liquor in the 
2-litre bottle. 
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C.—ALTERATION oF Sonvrions at THEIR Bornine Porn, 

We have endeavoured to discover with what rapidity oxidation takes 
place in the case of so utions of anhydrous soda sul phite, in different 
degrees of concentration, when placed in contact with the air in their 
boiling state. One per cent., 3 per cent., 5 per cent., 10 per cent., and 
20 per cent. solutions were used, each solution being titrated before 
heating, then raised to and maintained at boiling point in two-litte 
capsules, care being taken to make up for the loss of water in propor: 
tion to evaporation. After a suitable time, each operation was 
stopped, and titration carried out. In all these titrations the solution 
was restored, after cooling, exactly to its original volume, then diluted 
to correspond in strength to 1 per cent. in relation to the original 
liquor. 

The following table indicates the results obtained in the titration of 
solutions of anhydrous sulphite in various degrees of concentration after 
boiling for variable periods :— 
] 


1 
Quantity of Oxi- Quantity of Oxi. 
P dised Sulphite, | dised Sulphit; 
: ! f d phite, phite, 
Strength of Solution. Ease per 100 grm. | per 100¢¢ ot 
i of Sulphite. | Solution, aftey 
Total used. i? hoavs’ boiling, 
: 2 hours. 97 pe. | Ogr.97 
1 p.c. solution 24 hours. 100 p.c. | he 
| 
F 2 hours. 19 p.c. | Ogr. 57 
3 p.c. solution .. a hours, Ah De am 
3 és 2 hours. 13 6 p.c. Ogr. 68 
5 p.c. solution 5 hours. 27°5 p.c pa 
& 2 hours. Zulapsce Ogr. 27 * 
10 p.c, solution 10 hours, | 14 p.c. = 
+ 2 hour: OSpe Ogr. 16 
20 pc. solution .... 12 hbuse 45pe¢ Re, 


| 


Examination of the figures of this table shows that at their boiling 
temperature the ordinary solutions are considerably more susceptible 
to oxidation than concentrated solutions. This result may be deduced 
not only from comparative examination of the amount of oxidised 
sulphite, in relation to 100 gr. of sulphite employed, but also in rela- 
tion to the same volume of solution. 

If, for example, solutions at 1 per cent. to 20 per cent. be compared, 
it is seen that after two ksurs boiling, in the first 97 per cent. of the” 
total sulphite had oxidised, and 0.8 per cent. in the second, or 0.97 of 
substance to 100 ¢.c. of 1 per cent; solution, and 0 gr. 16 to the same 
volume of 20 per cent. solution. 

Cavsu or Oxmarion or Sonurrons or SopA SuLPHITE. 

We haye sought for the cause to which may be attributed oxidation 
of solutions of soda sulphite. The oxygen originally dissolved in ithe 
water appears to us to have no perceptible influence on this alteration, 
for no appreciable difference was observed in the rapidity of oxidation | 
when using solutions prepared with boiled water and unboiled water 
kept in hermetically sealed bottles. q 
In every ease, solutions of auhydrous soda sulphite undergo no appre 
ciable alteration no matter what their concentration, except after 0 
very long period, if kept in a full bottle hermetically closed, whatever 
the exterior temperature. Y a 
The oxygen of the water then appears to have no connection walt 
the phenomenon, and the oxygen of the air alone seems to he the 
reactionary agent. Doubtless, it is during its dissolution in the iguid . 
in proportion to its fixation that oxidation occurs. a 
May it not ba deduced from this that if ordinary solutions oxidise 
more readily than concentrated solutions, it may well be because oxyge 
is less soluble in the latter than in the former? 


CONCLUSIONS. i 
From the preceding experiments a series of practical conclusions 
may be drawn. ; t 
(1) Anhydrous soda sulphite exposed to air, even in a thin layer, @ 
ordinary or high temperature, undergoes no appreciable alteration 
except the atmosphere be very humid. 
(2) Weak solutions of anhydrous soda sulphite oxidise very 
in the air at ordinary temperature. In solutions of various degrees a 


rapidly 


concentration the relation between the quantity of oxidised sue ab 
the end of the same time, and the total quantity of sulphite dissolve ) 8 
the weaker, the greater the concentration of the solution. 
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) Concentrated solutions, from 20 per cent., are but very slightly 
Jable, even if kept in an uncorked bottle, and present to the a‘r a 
se surface of contact. In order to keep sulphite in solution it is, 
refore, best to use it in concentrated form. 


Crooke, as indeed there must be much in common. in the work of all | 
artists who use the same means of expression, there is little similarity | 
in the results. Crooke does not.go to the painter direct for his 
guidance but takes his cue from a branch of art more nearly allied in 
) At boiling point, solutions of anhydrous soda sulphite exidise the | its requirements and limitations to photography. As Hollyer directly 
re rapidly the greater their dilution. From 20 per cent. these follows the lines of the painter, Crooke as directly follows the lines of | 
itions may be kept at boiling point, in the air, without appreciable | the engraver, the etcher, and the draughtsman in black and white. | 
ration. Tt is the engrayer’s business to translate into monochrome pictures f 
which in addition to contrasts in tones contain contrasts in colours, and 
t» do so in a way that preserves the semblance and the spirit of the 
a ee original in spite of the limitations imposed upon him. The etcher and 
Exhibitions the black and white artist, although they may work directly from 
Se nature, have also the same translation to effect, the photographer like- 
——_o—___ yise. The art of them all is to deal with contrasts and gradations. 
USE EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC What, then, is more na ural than for the photographer to adopt the 
SOCIETY methods, as far as his raft will allow, of those aims which are so closely 
re allied with his own? That Crooke sometimes finishes and mounts his 
ERVALS of such length are now allowed to elapse between the house | pictures so as to imitate the appearance of old engravings, even to the 
ibitions held by the Royal Photographic Society at its domicile, 66, | lines and lettering,.constitutes but a minor point of resemblance. It is 
ssell Square, that the series has almost forfeited its right to be | not in the get-up of the pictures but in their treatment that the 
itled a series; moreover, the present exhibition departs from the influence over their creation is shown. Muinutely perfect in detail, one 
tom of including only the work of a single person, and in this instinctively feels that not a line or a tone exists that has not been 
pect it is on different lines from its predecessors. We understand the subject of thought, yet, withal, the effects are so natural that there 
t it was intended to include work by several profe:sional photo- | is no appearance of labour. Crooke is usually sparing of the higher 
phers who at the last moment were unable to send in, but, except | tones, but his masses-of shadow are not empty spaces but full of subtle 
£ the number of pictures shown is rather small, there is no reason to gradations, and his flesh-tints, although he uses the strongest lighting 


ret that the exhibition is confined to the work of three exhibitors. involving deep shadows, are so well managed that the inky blackness 
The three exhibitors are William Crooke, Frederick Hollyer, and | which almost universally characterises similar attempts in photo- 
C. Turner, and the work of each may be taken as typically repre- | graphy are absent. The two pictures, “Summer” and “A Lady of 
tative of the result of a different influence. Frederick Hollyer is | High Degree,” alike, inasmuch as they both contain faces shaded by 
{ known by his photographic reproductions of works of art, par- | hatbrims, are examples of this able treatment, while some of the 


“larly paintings. His success in this branch of photography is | feeble attempts at chiaroscuro of a similar kind which hung a year or 
rywhere recognised, and it is undoubtedly due, apart from the | so ago on the same walls during the exhibition of American work, repre- 
hnical photographic perfection of his work, to his intuition of the | sented the other extreme. As most of the pictures are, on the whole, 
fing of the man whose work he is translating. Knowledge of the | low in tone, and the lighting of the room is not: brilliant, the effect of 
thods of the painter and sympathy with his desires constitute the | several hung together is somewhat sombre, but this is not the feeling 
ret of Mr. Hollyer’s aptitude at rendering the sprit as well as the | that the individual pictures would produce. 
ails of his copy in the monochreme of a photograph. Intimate 
juaintance with and appreciation of the plastic facilities of the brush 
lpably give direction to Mr. Hollyer’s ideas in dealing by. photo- 
iphy with subjects direct from life. There is not the slightest 
sgestion of the methods or ideals of the ordinary photographer in 
y of his work. He sees his model with the eyes of a painter, and 
dently endeavours to make his production as a painter would make 
entirely without regard to any conventional ideas of what a photo- 
ph should be. In this endeayour he succeeds entirely. His portraits 
ve the characteristic of photographic copies of paintings, so much so 
ij many of them might be easily mistaken for such, and they often 
7 just the defects that photographic copies of paintings are subject 

The method of mounting frequently adopted, upon canvas so that 
s grain of the canvas is apparent, the semi-glo:sy surface, and the 
ming, without a glass, help to complete the illusion. These means 
secure effect are legitimate enough, but in less capable hands their 
ployment might easily have no other result than to suggest that an 
itation had been attempted. Hollyer’s work does not suggest that. 
comes as an afterthought that its similarity to painting is due to 


In the work of Thomas C. Turner there is the exemplification of yet 
another path to success in photography. Throughout there is nothing 
suggestive of any influence outside photography except what may be 
looked upon as traditionary. The earliest photographers, provided 
with a chemical means of doing what. had-hitherto required years of 
study and practice to do by hand, were unprovided with artistic 
methods suited to the new departure. Naturally they adopted, as far 
as they could, the practices of their predecessors and contemporaries— 
miniaturists and painters. But the imaginative accessories of the latter, | 
pillars, curtains, pedestals, balustrades, etc., together with park-like 
landscapes, when roughly imitated in the solid or painted upon canvas 
under the searching power of the Jens, and used unintelligently and 
without discretion, made but a ridiculous travisty of what under 
idealistic treatment served a useful purpose. It was when the carte 
de visite boom was on the wane that photographers struck out a course 
for themselves, and for a long period we have had a treatment of 
portraiture on lines entirely peculiar to ‘photography. But while 
generally photographic portraitists have been content to follow popular 
ything further than the treatment of the subject and the minor taste, some of them, Paha them fr. C. Hwa, have sought to lead a 
tails of the production are aceepted as carrying out the spirit of the No one could mistake any of Turner's works for an engraving or a copy 
ag of a painting. It is distinctly photographie in character, and the 
: natural evolution of the carte de visit: of Dioderi. Improved processes, 
etter materials and greater facilities have done much towards advance- 
ment, but all these, as we may see every day by looking around, are 
in themselves of little avail without exceptional skill and taste in the 
man who directs the operations. Photography has existed from the 
frst with an unmerited slur on its character. In the beginning artists 
with other-means of expression thought and were terribly afraid it 
would supersede their work. Nowadays sore of them disiike photo- 
graphs because they are like photographs, while others sneer at them 
because they are like something else. A new generation, it is to be 
hoped, will recognise that a photograph pure and simple may possess 
qualities which deserve admiration, and that a photographer who 
conscientiously works out his art by the means best suited to the 
possibilities and limitations of his method of expression is nob un- 
Much as there is in common in the work of Hollyer and William | worthy of the brotherhood. 


A characteristic of Hollyer’s work is its spontaneity. To the photo- 
Apher with the usual experience in posing, it gives the impression of 
ing the result of happy accident rather than of a thought-out scheme 
ere is no riggling in any way or faking of any kind, not even to 
3 extent of removing or modifying details which might well have 
en alicred. Hollyer’s portraits are full of character, but it is h's 
rtune to be able to choose persons of character for pourtrayal. In 
any respects Hollyer’s work bears a strong resemblance to that of the 
é Mrs. Julia Margaret Cameron. There is the same breadth both 
conception and execution and the same disregard for conventionali- 
s, and though a generation of photographers has passed since her 
he, among them there is not one who has so nearly followed the same 
es. 
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MR. TOM REVELEY’S EXHIBITION. 

At the Camera Club a small one man show, the work of the above- 
named professional photographer, of Wantage, affords a display 
interesting especially to those concerned in the breeding of pedigree 
animals, whether horses, dogs, cattle, or sheep. Mr. Reveley has 
aitained an extremely creditable excellence, artistic, technical, and 
one may add, occasionally humorous in photography in this special 
direction. While very careful in the correct posing for points, he 
has succeeded also in giving artistic results, frequently very difficult 
to obtain with such subjects, and his technical work, especially in 
the marvellous reproduction of the texture of the coats of the 
animals, is very attractive. An excellent example of large and 
difficult grouping is a picture which perpetuates the memory of a 
visit paid by the King and Queen (when Prince and Princess of 
Wales) to the birthplace of their great ancestor King Alfred. 

Nor has Mr. Reveley neglected human kind for the lower races. 
In portraiture he exhibits some examples of high merit, those of 
Professor Wicksteed (the Dante specialist), the Dowager Countess 
of Crawford, and others testifying to his power in that direction, as 
also one of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Elliott, G.C.B., who faces us 
here as the country squire in quiet retirement from many years of 
Diplomatic toil. 

Visitors can obtain cards of admission to view this collection by 
application to the Hon. Secretary of the Camera Club, and on 
Tuesday and Friday afternoons during April from 3 to 5 p.m. on 
presentation of visiting card. 

FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
April 20-26.—Swansea Photographic Club. Hon. Secretary, W. R. 
Stephens, 14 and 15, Temple Street, Swansea. 

May 2-4.—Bristol LHisteddfod. Photographic Section. 
Secretary, Arthur B. Cleaves, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

May 11-18.—Plymouth Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
Wilfred Grist, 105, Old Town Street, Plymouth. 

May 16-28.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secretary, 
E. Webb-Smith, care of Royal Dublin Society, Kildare Street, Dublin. 


May 24-28.—Devonport Camera Club. Hon. 
Catford, 78, Charlotte Street, Devonport. 


Hon. 


Secretary, A. J. 


+> 


Patent Dews. 


ae 


The following applications for patents were made between March 
21, and March 26, 1904:— 


Apparatus.—No. 6,855. “Improvements in photographic cameras, 
plate holders, focus screens, and means of attachment to stands.” 
Henry Major. 

Cameras.—No. 6,699. “Improvements, in photographic cameras.” 
The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
George Arthur Pickard and Frank Slinger. 

Diaphragm Adjuster.—No. 6,974. “ Improvements in appliances for 
adjusting and working iris diapbragins of photographic cameras.” 
Alfred Watkins and Charles Godfrey Wocdhead. 

Printing Apparatus.—No. 7,009. 
printing apparatus.” 
McIntire. 

Film Cartridges.—No. 7,131. “Improvements in and relating to 
photographic film cartridges.” John Laird Nuttall and Thomas 


Arthur Harrison. 
a 


“Improvements in photographic 
Complete specification. Hervey Hemav 


Tue Discovery Antarctic Exhibition. — It is stated that some 
thousands of photographs were taken on the expedition, covering 
natural features and bird and animal life. The main practical in- 
terest of the expedition lies in the results of the magnetic inyestiga- 
tions. Continuous observations were taken in the neighbourhood of 
the Magnetic Pole. 


, 


| 
| 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


The “Falloroll” Aluminium Telescopic Walking Stick Stand.—Solq 
by Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W, 

This latest addition to the long list of telescopic and walking stick 
tripods already on the market has, at least, the merit of fully ha 
ing out its title, and is probably better than most “ walking stick’ 
stands we have seen. When closed it resembles nothing so much as 
a neat ebony walking stick with crook handle, silver ferrule, 
and band. As a walking stick it is lighter than ebony, and is well 


balanced. By unscrewing the crook and ferrule the stick opens into 
the familiar tripod, which can now be dcubled in length or height by 
pulling out inner draw tubes. A neat little turntable can be screwed 
on the top, which is then ready to take a light camera. We questio 
its rigidity with a heavy camera, but its intenticn is obviously to 
supply a handy and portable tripod in an unostentatious manner, 
when on tour with a hand camera. In this it succeeds admirably. 
Its cost in aluminium is not excessive. | 


+ 7 

BurcwEr, Curnow, and Co., Limited.—The above-named B 
has been registered with a capital of £6,000 in £1 shares. Object, to 
acquire the business of wholesale and retail chemists, retail dealers in 
photographic apparatus, etc., carried on at 33 and 35, Tranquil Vale, 
Blackheath, as W. Butcher and Son and F. E. Butcher of the first 
part, W. A. Curnow of the second part, J. L. Savage of the third 
part, and the company of the fourth part, and to carry on the said 
business and any other incidental thereto. No initial public issue. 
The first directors are W. F. Butcher, F. E. Butcher, W. A. Curnow,’ 
and J. D. Savage. Qualification, £500. Remuneration of W. Fy 
Butcher as chairman, £50 per annum; of others, as fixed by the 


company. Registered office, 33-35, Tranquil Vale, Blackheath. . 
How to Make Post-cards Dry Flat.—Everyone who has rinted 


post-cards knows the inconvenient way they have of curling when 
dry. After many experiments I have succeeded in drying them 
almost flat, and as the process employed requires no expense, skill, ot 
trouble, I trust that it will prove of interest to printers 0: post: 
cards. The procedure is as follows :—Two pieces of wood are tacked 
on a piece of board four inches apart (preferably putting a sheet of 
blotting-paper under, so as to absorb the water that drains from the 
post-cards). When the post-cards are washed, take them out 0 the 
final water and place them one by one between the two pieces of 
wood in a curved way, film upwards. Allow them to stay so until 
thoroughly dry, then take them off, when they will after a little 
while flatten themselves. If they are wanted quickly, put hem 
under some weight, say between two books. I have dried post-cards 


more or less flat in other ways, but this one has proved to be the 
simplest’ and cleanést.—John Mallia, in “The Bromide Monthly.” 
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RECENT ASTRONOMICAL RESEARCH. southern stars, and has given us a fireproof wing to the building 

[From ‘‘ Popular Astronomy.”] already used for storing and studying the photographs. The cost 

i of the entire building and wing was only about 20,000 dollars, and 

t is our aim, each month, in a general way, to call attention two similar buildings would provide for a much needed new library 
y briefly to some of the more prominent lines of original as- for the Observatory, computing rooms, photographic laboratory, and 
nomical work, in regard to plans, methods or results, or, in | a workshop. All of this work is now carried on in very inferior 
; other respect, which may seem to be very useful to those in- wooden buildings, some of them more than half a century old. 


ested in astronomy. Photography has come into such general Much money is also spent in strengthening floors and repairing 
in some branches of the science that we now wonder that | foundations; and the danger from fire is ever present. 
s very efficient aid in astronomical research had not been put Tf the sum of 50,000 dollars could be expended during the next ten 


place of service long ago. The great star charts of the heavens, | Years for such researches and buildings as those mentioned above, it 
is believed that a relatively large return in scientific results would 


. observations of Eros, the work on nebule and comets are some 
the important lines of work in which photography works specially | be obtained. Our expenses now slightly exceed our income, and if 
1. they are cut down, a proportionately greater diminution in work will 
Harvard College Observatory in Cambridge and at its station | €msue. An unrestricted fund like that mentioned above would permit 
Peru has done, in the last few years, a vast amount of astro- | Ur present appliances to be used to the best advantage. Whatever 
nical work by the aid of photography chiefly. In Professor may be the future of the Observatory, there is no doubt that a 
C. Pickering’s last report is found a brief statement in this re- reasonable sum could be wisely expended at once, while a delay of 


‘d that is well worth copying, for the general reader. It is as several years may bring other conditions less favourable to effective 


lows :— 


on : . Suns wie » 
‘The problem of obtaining the greatest return for astronomical which now seem most urgent. 
Another piece of excellent photographic work is found in the new 


book prepared by Professor William H. Pickering of Harvard 


expenditure, and will certainly cause some needs to be neglected 


ence from a given expenditure of money should be the principal 
1cern of every astronomer. It is obvious that mo single obser- 
ory can accomplish as much and as good work as could be College Observatory, titled, The Moon. This volume is a summary 
ne through the efforts of the entire astronomical world. The of the existing knowledge of our satellite with a complete photo- 
graphic atlas; itis published by Doubleday, Page, and Company, of 


ent attempt on the part of this Observatory to secure an endow- 
lars. The description of this 


nt for international astronomical research has led certain persons New York, the net price being ten do 
infer that the present needs at Harvard are supplied. An book consists of thirteen chapters, embracing 103 pages, large size, 
portant part of this very plan is to enable a large Observatory with wide margin ; very fully illustrated with drawings and half-tone 
cuts, interspersed in the reading matter. 

In the text the author considers the origin of the Moon; its 
rotation, distance, orbit, light, libration, gravitation, ; atmosphere, 
water, temperature; origin of the lunar craters; illustrative artificial 
craters; origin of the various formations; active lunar cuaters, river- 
beds; ice on the Moon, the bright streaks; vegetation, the lunar 


e this, which can undertake to great advantage large pieces of 
itine investigation quite beyond the reach of the smaller observa- 
‘ies, to use its resources to the best advantage. It can co- 
erate with others, and thus bring the energy of many minds to 
ar upon a single problem. As an illustration, it is recognised that 


2 distribution of the stars in space is one of the most important 
oblems in astronomy. ‘This investigation depends on the accurate | canals; recent investigations; fancies, apparent 


asures of the light of stars in all parts of the sky. But little influence on the weather; history of lunar researchij the photo- 
of the southern stars. graphic atlas, the map of the Moon, and lunar altitudes. 


siz 


e, suppositions, 


rk of this kind has been done on the light 
pecial attention has been paid to photometry at this Observatory, In his treatment of these themes, the author has passed by almost 
d we have an excellent southern station where such work could be | all the common-place information found in the ordinary text-books 
rried on to great advantage. An expenditure of one thousand of astronomy, and has presented the latest phases of study known to 


lars annually for five years would go far to provide for this want ; the modern selenographer in plain and untechnical language. This 
t as the expenses here for the last year have exceeded the income, fact alone makes the book a very useful one for the popular reader, 
ditional work cannot be undertaken. Again, the Harvard collec- | the student and professional scientist as well. 

nm of astronomical photographs gives the history of the stellar It may be known to some of our readers that the author of this 


new volume recently had charge of a party from Harvard College 


mpted elsewhere; but these p hotographs ane of IRIS ae. anless B Observatory which went to Pannen. and there made a very complete 
and valuable set of Moon photographs. These have been related 


reful study is finale of them. A satisfactory plan has been pre and arranged to form the atlas before referred to. In planning how 
red for organising a corps of observers at a cost of about five o take the photographs, it was decided to divide the diameter of 
ousand dollars a year, for studying these photographs. The he Moon, east and west, into eight equal parts and erect per 
megie Institution appropriated 2,500 dollars last year for this diculars at the dividing points which gave in all sixteen regions. 
Of each of these divisions five photographs were taken, making eighty 
in all, which covered the entire, visible surface of the Moon five 
imes. The views for each region are, one at lunar sunrise, one 
eth : : 3 wo days after sunrise, one at lunar noon; another two days before 
the appropriation is not continued much work will be lost, and lunar sunset, and the last at lunar sunset. The manifest advantage 
my assistants who have been carefully trained will be obliged to | of this plan is, that it shows the same objects on the Moon’s surface, 
ak work elsewhere. The great increase in the resources of the at least, under five different phases of illumination, to say nothing 
servatory has not been accompanied by a similar increase in the about some of the overlapping parts of the plates which appear as 
many as ten times in the series. This fact suggests a pretty severe 
est on the skill of the artist to get all parts of these Moon pictures so 
well in the focus of his instrument that one does not notice obtrusive 
: é ack of definition in any. It appears to the writer that not all the 
s. The anonymous gift of 1902 has been of the greatest service | pictures are equally sharp or equally good; but the wonder is that 
this respect, since it will provide two reflectors of twenty-five here are not greater differences in merit among so many taken 
shes aperture, one for use on the northern, and the other on the within a period of seven months. 


iverse for the last fourteen years with a completeness not at- 


pen- 


rk, but gave no assurance that it would be increased, or even 
ntinued. Results have already been obtained which show what 
ght be expected from a permanent maintenance of this work, but 


lount of capital availble for plant. Accordingly, the buildings 
d instruments here, purchased mainly from imcome, are very 
ferior to those of other observatories whose endowment is much 
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D)ectings of Societies. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


April. Name of Society. 


Subject. 


West London Photo. Socioty... 
Plymouth Photo. Society 


Borough Poly. Photo. Society 
Aberdeen Photographic Assoc. 
Oxford Camera Club 
Ulster Amateur Photo. Soc. 


.| Glasgow & W. of Scotland P.A 


8.and 9... 


Southampton Camera Club ...... 


| Royal Photographie Society 


Rotherham Photo. Society 


ee 
to 


Glasgow Southern Photo. Assoc: 


.| Birmingham Photo. Society 


.| Croydon Nat. His. and Sc. Soc, 
.| Nottingham Camera Club . 


.| Cricklewood Photo. Society 


Everton Camera Club ............. 
Bath Y.M.C.A, Camera Club. 


' Liverpooi Amateur Phote. Asso. 


| Richmond Camera Club...........4 
14 . Everton Camera Ciub 
London and Prov. Photo, Assoc.| 


a 
ue 


Annual Exhibition. 
§ Platinotype Printing. 
V_ Hicks. 
Bohemian Concert. 
Slide Competition. 
Portraiture. Miss Hopkins. 
Photographic News Prize Siides. 


Mr. Alfred W. 


Enlarged Negatives. Demonstrated. 
Mr. J. W. Downs. 
The Bernese Oberland. Illustrated, 


Mr. W. R Kay. 

Demonstration of the Author's Method 
of Determining the Focal Lenuth 
and the Aberrations of a Photo- 
graphic Objective. Reg. S. Clay_D.Se. 

[ Ortho-chromatic v. Ordinary Plates. 


Demonstration. Mr. J. W. Charles- 

rt worth, 
Control in Development. Mr. Wm. 
Goodwin. i 
Mr. 


Some Photo-Optical Instruments. 

Wardell. 

Geological Section. 

Practical Night. Subject to bearranged. 

Apparatus Night and Sale and Ex- 
change. 

Half-day Outing. 

Exhibition of Prize Lantern Slides. 


Photography an Appreciation. Mr. 

{ W. A. Taylor. 

Java: Its People and Temples. Mr. 
Sargent. 


Half-day Outing. 
{ Natural History Photography. 
\ G. 1. Harris, F.R.P.S. 


Mr. 


CAMERA CLUB. 


Tux lecture season at the Camera Club is fast drawing to a closé, and 
there have been signs lately in reduced attendances that the counter- 


attractions which 
had their effect. 
last. 
Hepworth on the 
title indicated. I 
with Phil May. 
Prehistoric man also came under 


Mr. Cornelius Robbins told of an 


she improved weather has rendered possible have 
But several good things have been kept until the 
“Comedy in Art” was the title of a lecture by Mr. T. C. 
7th ult., the subject covering a wide field, as its 
began with prehistoric cave drawings and ended 


review the following week, when 
interesting find of remains which 


he had had the cpportunity of seeing and photographing. On Thurs- 


day, the 24th, Mr. 


Frederick Enoch gave “Tlustrations of Insect 


Life ”—a lecture which was especially interesting from the circum- 


stance that nearly 


the Sanger-Shepherd colour process. 
ure on a natural history subject has 


first time that a 
illustrated. 
process wi 


easy of accomplishment. 


eC 


hout num 


graphing living insects, which are 


away in the middle of an expesure. 


he whole of the lantern slides were produced by 


We believe that this is the 
been thus 


Pictures of flowers and fruit we have seen taken by the 
er, and such still-life studies are comparatively 
But Mr. Enoch has succeeded 


in photo- 
as likely as not to fly or crawl 
And when we remember that in 


this colour work the exposure is rather protracted the merit of having 


secured such pictures 


is much enhanced. 


On the 28th ult. there was 


no lecture, the evening being set apart for the consideration of any 


question that might 
forward. 


be raised cr any novelty that migat be brought 
The members were fortunate in having brought under 


their notice three things which were new, two of which were sub- 
mitted to scrutiny for the first time. 


Mr. Franklyn exhi 
ingenious thing. 


ited his tripod stand, which is certainly a very 
When folded up it is of the same size and has 


much the same appearance as an crdinary folding tripod, only that it 


clips together withou 
by which it can he carried. 


straps, and has a convenient handle at one end 
Tt has no loose triangular head, but in 


place of this each of its component legs has a hinged piece of cloth- 


ecvered wood with a hole in it. 


These when brought together, with 
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the usual T-screw inserted in the holes—now brought one above the 


constitute the head, a flexible head, which by a turn of the 
or adjustment of the hinge screws can be turned in any direo. 
he greatest ease. With this stand the worker can turn 
vertically upwards or downwards or in any direcsion 
And he can get the instrument truly level, howe 
Th 


other. 
screw 
tion with t 
his camera 
which he pleases. 
ever uneyen be the ground upon which the tripod points rest, 
stand is 5ft. din. in height, but it shuts up to the space of g 
ordinary 4ft. 10in. stand. The stand is intended primarily for land. 
scape and architectural work, but its power of allewing the lens tp 
point downwards should make it useful for copying many things 


which by their nature must lie flat. 
Mr. Hector Maclean then introduced to the meeting the ne . 
novelty, which was a method cf printing in three colours invente 


by Herr Szczepanik. By the courtesy of Mr. Gamble (Messrs 
Penrose and Co.), he was able to show a number of specimens printed 
by this me hod. <A special paper is employed which has received 
three coatings, of either ccllodion or gelatine—it was not quite clear 
which medium was used—each stained with a fugitive dye—blue, 
yellow, and red respectively. The paper was finally treated with 
oil of aniseed, which ‘acied aS a sensitiser. If such paper be exposed 
to light beneath. a red glass all the colours.except. red are bleached 
out of it, if beneath a yellow glass nothing but the yellow dye remains, 
and if beneath blue glass everything disappears from the paper but 
the blue dye. So that if a coloured transparency, such as a church 
window, were exposed to light with the paper beneath it a correct 
copy cf the original would be obtained. The specimens shown had 
heen procured in this manner from designs in imitation stained glass, 
known as “glacier” decoration, and their colours were exiremely 
brilliant. The exposure necessary for such work ranges between 
30 and 60 minutes in bright sunshine, according to the nature of the 
positive employed, but the inventor has under favourable conditions 
obtained a print in ten minutes. No development or toning is 
required, but in order to make the picture permanent it must be 


‘treated with benzine in order to remove the aniseed. The film is” 
then hardened in alum solution or formalin, and the dyes are fixed ina 
mordani—i.e., acetate of alumina. I 


The inventor and others are now busy in presecuting experiments 
with a view to greatly shorten the exposure, and they have hopes 
that before long it will be possible to obtain a picture by exposing 
the film’te the direct action of the lens in the camera. This would 
result in a photograph in natural colours of the kind that the man in 
the street has long looked forward to. Perhaps Mr. Maclean was 
rather ‘too sanguine in foreshadewing the time when this process 
would supersede the tintype at places of popular resort, and when 
for sixpence holiday-makers could get coloured photcgraphs as easily 
as they get plain ones now. A 

The process is certainly a very promising one, and it should indi- 
cate an easy method of obtaining 
colour prepared by the Lumiére or the Sanger-Shepherd method, for 
we suppose tha 
paper. | Photographic prints coloured by hand could also be used im 
the same manner. We understand that this paper will soon be om 
the market, so that our readers will have an opportunity of trying is 
fcr themselves. 

One more novelty was brought before the Camera Club, and this 
time by one of its oldest members. Mr. Davis had a lens to show, 
a single lens, but- one of somewhat peculiar construction. We all’ 
know how useful it is on occasions to have command of a single lens’ 
of leng focus. But such a lens, if used to cover a large plate, has its 
drawbacks; for one thing it is almost too large to be conveniently, 
portable. Mr. Davis gave the diameter of a single lens of the ordi- 
nary type with 22 inches focus as being 34 inches. He had long 
had the idea that this unwieldy thing could be reduced to more 
reasonable limits by cutting a big piece off its margin, but he could 
not get any optician to entertain the idea. Av last he discovered 
one who was not too conservative to consider the matter, and who 


made for him the lens which he showed, which had the desired 22in. 


focal length, with a diameter of only 1gin. In other words, it works 
with an aperture of f16. The image given is rectilinear, a8 Was 
shown by a negative of an architectural subject handed round for 
examination, and the price paid for the lens—again we take Mr. 
Davis's estimate-—was about one-tenth of that. which would be asked 
shorn of its marginal rays. i 


for a lens of the same type no 


uplicates of lantern slides in 


glass can be coated with the dyed films as easily as 
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Dews and Dotes. 
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fussrs. Moriry anp Cooper, 271, Upper Street, London, N., send 
their latest photographic catalogue. It is very complete, and 
ludes nearly everything necessary for the amateur or professional. 
jours London Photographic Society.—The balance sheet of this 
iety is to hand, and shows a most successful year passed, and that 
Society is in a sound financial state, with a satisfactory balance 
hand. We feel sure the announcement of the resignation of Mr. 
Calder Marshall, the energetic hon. secretary, will be the occa- 
1 of much regret. 

(Inssrs. NEWMAN AND GuarpIA, of 90-92, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
, have sent us their 1904 hand camera list. It is a handsome 
chure, and contains full particulars of the well-known N. and G. 
1eras and the Nydia; a supplement also deals very fully with the 
y Cyclops focussing focal plane camera. 
jOUTHAMPTON Camera Club.—A _ lecturette competition was 
ided at the Club Rooms on March 28th. Messrs. Henley, 
gg, Gibbings, Kay, and Winzar competed. Mr. Gibbings’s dis- 
se on the photography of waterfalls, illustrated by lantern slides, 
s awarded the Club certificate. Mr. W. R. Kay’s description of 
isit to Dinan and district took second place. 
Wz have received an attractive little price list from Messrs. Hen- 
, and Co., of the Photo Works, Nottingham. In addition to: full 
ticulars of developing, printing, enlarging, lantern slide making, 
., which the firm undertakes, it contains several good half-tone 
roductions. 

lopprrs, Lrp., 12, Paternoster Square, i.C., have just issued their 
4 catalogue of photographic requisites, which includes many good 
ngs. The principal novelty appears to be a series of hand and 
nd cameras for photographic post-cards. These cameras are made to 
e special plates, measuring 54 in. by 34 in.—the regulation post- 
d size. 

‘HE New Magnetic Observatory.—A Scotch correspondent, of the 
fandard,” writing one day last week, says it is intended to begin 
rations at once for the erection of the new magnetic observatory 
Eskdalemuir, Dumfriesshire, in place of the one at Kew. Repre- 
tatives of the Government and the Duke of Buccleuch, from whom 
land at Eskdalemuir has been bought, have visited the site, and 
May, 100 men are to be at work. 

Nz have been informed that the business of photographic dealers, 
nters, enlargers, lantern and cinematograph showmen, and X-ray 
rators carried on by Messrs. Williamson and Co., of Hove, has 
n purchased by Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst, Opticians and 
otographic Dealers, of 71, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 
ssrs. Williamson and Co. will, however, eontinue to carry on the 
iness of Cinematograph Film Makers at the Works, Wilbury 
ud, Hove. 

JONCERNING the paucity of sales at the International Socicty’s 
ibition, a correspondent tells the following anecdote: “A very 
tinguished Impressionist artist was picked up by a successful 
ular painter and taken into his carriage. Said he: ‘Can you ex- 
in why you should be making your thousands and driving in this 
nd carriage while I am almost starving?’ The popular artist 
nted out of the window to a crowd, and asked what proportion of 
was intellectual enough to buy clever pictures like those of the 
ic. ‘Hardly any,’ he replied; ‘perhaps two or three.’ ‘Well,’ 
dined the popular man, ‘the clever ones buy from you; all the 
t come to me.’” 
tovan Institution.—On Tuesday, April 12th, at 5 o’clock, Pro- 
sor L. C. Miall delivers the first of the three lectures at the 
yal Institution on the “Transformations of Animals”; on Thurs- 
y, April 14th, at the same hour, Professor Dewar begins a course 
three lectures on “Dissociation”; and on Saturday, April 16th, 
$ o'clock, Mr. Cyril Davenport delivers a lecture on “ Mezzo- 
ts”; to be followed on the two succeeding Saturdays by lectures 
(1) Cameos; (2) Jewelry. The Friday evening discourse on April 
h will be delivered by Count Vay de Vaya on “Korea and the 
reans”; on April 22nd by Colonel David Bruce on “ Sleeping Sick- 
ss in Uganda”; and on April 29th by Dean Robinson on “ West 
ister Abbey in the Early Part of the 17th Century.” 

Mr. W. Cuaypen, of Plymouth, gave a lecture on “The Carbon 
ocess” begore the members of the Devonport Camera Club on 
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March 31st. During the evening, Mr. A. J. Catford, the hon. secre- 
tary, reported that the arrangements for an exhibition to be held 
during Whitsun week were complete. The patron of the Club, Lord 
St. Levan, had offered a gold medal for competition in the open 
classes, and this, together with a silver medal offered by Dr. E. 
Symes Saunders, and sixteen silyer and bronze plaques offered by the 
Society, made the award list better than in any previous exhibition 
held in the West of England. Lord St. Levan also promised, if in 
the neighbourhcod, that he would attend the opening ceremony. Mr. 
Catford said the judges would be Mr. J. H. Coath, F.R.P.S., of Lis- 
keard; Mr. H. R. Babb, Principal of Devonport School of Art, and 
Mr. C. E. Brittan. 


Durcu Art at the Whitechapel Art Gallery.—On Tuesday, last 
week, another loan exhibition was opened at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery. This time it is a collection of Dutch pictures. The pictures 
shown are not all of equal merit, but the majority are of very high 
quality. Pictures of the Dutch School of the seventeenth century 
should be of special interest. to photographers, inasmuch as so many 
of the subjects depicted — portraits, interiors, and studies 
— may well be dealt with by photography. In the 
collection will be found fine examples by Mauves, Maris, 
Israels, Bosboons, as well as some good Rembrandts. 
Since the exhibition was formally opened, it has been 
further enriched, for we learn that the Duke of Devonshire 
has lent his two fine portraits by Frans Hals, and Mr. Pierpont: 
Morgan has also lent the superb portrait of the painter as a young 
man, by Rembrandt. By the way, many photographers who are 
now providing so-called “Rembrandt portraits,” would do well to 
see some of Rembrandt’s work; if they did, they would then see how 


widely different it is from what they produce under the name of 
“Rembrandt pictures.” 


THoRIuM in Ceylon.—The Government of Ceylon determined last: 
year to carry out a systematic survey of the economic minerals of 
Ceylon and to despatch specimens of the minerals found to the 
Imperial Institute for chemical examination and commercial valua- 
tion. Among the specimens thus received were those of a mineral 
existing in small black cubical crystals, and supposed to be uraninite 
or pitchblende. The specific gravity of the mineral was found to. 
be 9.32, and analysis showed that it is clearly not pitchblende, since 
the percentage of oxide of uranium is only about 12 per cent., whilst. 
the principal constituent is oxide of thorium (thoria), which is present 
to the extent of over 75 per cent., an amount far higher than that 
contained in any mineral hitherto examined. This mineral appears 
to be new, and Professor Dunstan has suggested for it the name of 
thorianite. Since it is radioactive it may prove an important source: 
of radium or radioactive earths. A second mineral less rich in 
thorium has also been found, and careful explorations are now being 
made as to the extent of the occurrence of both in Ceylon. The: 
discovery of two minerals rich in thoria, now so largely employed’ 
for the manufacture of incandescent gas mantles, may be of con- 
siderable commercial importance should they prove abundant. 


Ancient Astronomy.—At a meeting of the British Astronomical 


Association, held on Wednesday, _ last week, at Sion 
College, Victoria Embankment, Mr. A. W. Maunder, 
Superintendent of the Solar Department at Greenwich 
Observatory, gave an account of ancient astronom y and 


the usage of the signs of the Zodiac. He fixed the date of the origin 
of the 48 constellations at about 2,800 B.c. From a number of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian tablets used in connection with the earliest Greek 
records he came to the conclusion that about 700 z.c. there was a 
great development of the science of astronomy, and that the sign 
of the Ram in the Zodiac was then recognised as the leading sign 
instead of the Bull as before. Julius Cesar fixed the beginning of 
the year shortly before the Winter solstice; the Hebrews’ civil year 
began at the Autumnal equinox, and the Assyrians’ at the Spring 
equinox. A letter was read from one of the German Observa- 
tories stating that it is intended to organise an expedition to Spain 
to observe the Solar Eclipse which takes place in August, 1905, and 
is visible in that country, and asking for the co-operation of the 
British Association in the expedition. The consideration of the letter 
was postponed. 


Brn Nevis Observatory.—There seems to be a prospect that the 
high-level observatory on Ben Nevis will be kept going for some time 
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longer. It will be remembered that some time ago the Meteorological 
Council decided to close it on account, it said, of want of funds. But 
itishould be borne in mind that the Council was never much in fayour 
of this observatory, so that it received but little money from that 
source, and the money subscribed by the public did not amount to 
much. However, it is now stated that a generous donor has come 
forward with a sum that will be sufficient to keep the observatory 
on for the next three years, and now, it is said, Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
committee have agreed in recommending that more money should be 
granted to it, also that means be taken to organise the work to be 
done there, so that meteorological science may have the full advan- 
tage of the observations made there. It appears that, hitherto, this 
observatory has not been required to send daily telegrams to the 
Meteorological Office, so that there have been no means of testing 
whether the observations at Ben Nevis have any value in reference 
to forecasting the weather. This seems a little strange, seeing that 
the Meteorological Office have still something to learn in the matter of 
forecasting the weather, even for twenty-four hours in advance, as 
is frequently seen by the daily forecasts now issued. However, it 
seems that this is to be changed, as it has been recognised that be- 
fore the Ben Nevis Observatory is discontinued it should be given the 
opportunity of showing what service it can render to meteorological 
science. Few of us, we think, will envy those who are engaged at the 
observatory at the top of Ben Nevis all the year round, and more 
particularly during the winter months. At no period can it be 
a cheerful dwelling. 


Trcunicat Schools in Germany.—The latest of the series of reports 
on technical education in Germany by Dr. Frederic Rose, our Consul 
at Stuttgart, deals with technical schools for special branches of the 
metal industries, and may be regarded as a continuation of No. 601 
on special schools and ‘courses for mechanical engineering and electro- 
technics. The courses described in both reports belong to secondary 
or middle technical education, and should not be confounded with the 
higher technical instruction given at the ten great technical Universi- 
ties, which has been described in previous reports in the series.. The 
schools discussed in the present report “are intended to take the place 
of the apprentice instruction in the workshops of factories, and may, 
therefore, be regarded as an attempt to solve the problem whether 
for certain branches of certain industries with their highly specialised 
modern requirements apprentice instruction in the works themselves 
or in a special technical school with a combined theoretical and prac- 
tical curriculum is preferable and more productive of 
practical and profitable results.” The Consul discusses the 
respective advantages and disadvamtages of | these two 

-modes of early technical training at some length, and 

then describes in detail the system of training at twelve schools in 
various parts of Germany, nearly all founded in quite recent years, 
and all dealing with metal industries. Of these three are devoted 
to steel and iron ware. one each to bronze, copper, sheet metal, and 
precious metals, jewellery, while three are given up to clock and 
watch making, and two to general mechanical and artistic ironwork. 
In addition to these schools, Dr. Rose states that combined theoretical 
and practical instruction is given on a complete scale by the adminis- 
trative bodies of the State railways, and by many large industrial 
establishments. 


—_—__4—_—__ 


ILEORD COMPETITIONS. 


“‘Tuis competition marks the completion of the twenty-fifth year 
of the manufacture of Ilford plates, which have deservedly achieved 
world-wide renown. We have no doubt that details of the com- 
petition will be awaited with the greatest eagerness, and that a 
very large number of entries will be secured. The production of a 
perfect negative has been authoritatively termed a combination of 
art and science; we await with no inconsiderable interest the 
results of a competition which will bring together a collection of 
clichés in which these qualities are manifested. Print competitions 
galore abound ; seldom, however, are prizes offered for what is after 
all the very base and foundation of the photographic art: the 
negative. Hence the Ilford Competition is invested with unique 


interest. 


Correspondence, 


“* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, ™ 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. : 

* * We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by 
correspondents. 


eS 
THE VERANT. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I was much interested in the theoretical explanation of 
“The Verant” which-appeared in your issue of January 8th. ‘By the 
time you receive this letter you will probably have further informatio 
about it, and I shall be much obliged if you will kindly answer 
the following questions:—(1) Is the stereoscopic effect produced by 
viewing an ordinary photo wth a single lens Verant, or two prints 
from the same negative placed side by side viewed with a double 
lens Verant, equivalent to that of a stereoscopic slide, viewed 
with an ordinary stereoscope? (2) Will it be of any advantage to se 
a double lens Verant for viewing a stereoscopic slide instead of the 
ordinary form of stereoscope with half lenses as now used 
and, if so; is the Verant made in the enclosed form with a 
ground glass screen for viewing transparencies, size 64 by 34! (§ 
From whom can the Verant be purchased in England?—I am, sits, 
yours Kithfully, H, R. Hearsoy. 

Shanghai, February 20th, 1904. 

[A note on this subject will appear in our next.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


AURORA AUSTRALIS. 

To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—On page 267 you say “as far as we can gather, this 
beautiful thing has never been photographed.” Unless my memory i 
playing me a trick, I have seen a photo of the aurora, exhibited b 
Lieutenant Shackleton, R.N., who was invalided home from the South 
Polar Expedition, We had the luxury of a lantern lecture from him 
in this village a short time ago, and among the number of beautif 
photos, one, if not two, were of the aurora, so I believe, and he told 
us that it showed beautiful tints, unless again my memory is playing 
me false. 
We had this luxury owing to Lieutenant Shackleton being a cousit 
of Mr. W. A. Bell, of Pendell Court, and no one who was present Wi 
ever forget that lecture. He told us very little about himself, bub 
he was one of the three men who have been furthest south, and how he 
ever got home is a tale that one would like to hear, but none of them 
will probably say much about it.—Yours truly, , 
Jarvis KENRICK. 


Pendell, Bletchingley, March 31st, 1904. 


CHROMATIC RADIOGRAPHS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have been greatly interested in your « Photographie 
Almanac, 1904,” more especially in your paper upon the Eburneum 
processes, because it touches upon a stripping process which T am 
searching for, soas toenable me to overcome the combination between 
paper and nascent silver. 

For the past year I have been studying the effect of radiation upou 
chloride of silver, and have produced over 1,000 examples of what I 
call “Chromatic Radiographs,” three samples of which I enclose. 
The ordmary commercial photographic printing paper is used, but I 
find if I could obtain a gelatine stripping film I could obtain much 
better results, and also if I had any ready means of controlling w 
quantity of chloride of silver in the film. There is an ultimate stra 
effect, and an arrested srain effect, and my method of arresting is to 
expose the back of the photographic paper to the radiator. With 
soluble and insoluble gelatine film in one piece, I could draw by 
diffusion all the silver from the face to the back, and then remove the 
back film of gelatine. This would lead to being able to take @ 
positive on gelatine, and fix with my radiator by diffusion in the ie 
state without touching liquid. Then the photo chloride picture 0 the 
front face could be thrown into the ultimate or stable photo chilorid® 
of Ag. by exposure to sunshine and thus enter into a stable condition 
of silver. At present all photos are arrested conditions, liable t 
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ge, whereas a chloride of silver exposed for two hours to bright 
hine is not liable to change after reaching the ultimate strain. It 
e same with my chromatic radiographs. The arrested strain reverts 
alls back, whereas ultimate strain does not do so. Professor 
fley explains this in your Journal. Can you kindly put me in the 
of obtaining what I search for. The stripping films are described 
Thorpe’s Applied Chemistry,” Vol. III., p. 216.—Yours truly, 
s Tours, St. Clement’s, Jersey, ArcuD. C. Ponton. 
Channel Isles. 
We doubt if such stripping films are now commercially obtainable. 
s. B.J.P.] 
TELEPHOTO DIAGRAMS. 
: To the Editors. 

sntlemen,—In your issue of March 27th, 1896, p. 200, you pub- 
da diagram of a telephoto lens. I have recently improved this, 
ing it to use on squared paper, and also extending it to show the 
cal interval required to give images in various proportion to the 
mal. In the case of near objects (when using a large stop) the size 


Interval|due to 


PSYCHIC PHOT 


OGRAPHS. 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Respecting the late exhibition of the above, it is to 
| be regretted that your representative did not make himself known to 


me, as I should have been glad to have given him some in 
~on the subject, which is an intensel 


nighest importance. 


of them taken by amateurs, and with 


picture. 
spirits sometimes find it necessary to 


Focus of Positiv 


oO 


and evidence of this magnitude is net to be dismissed wi 
sarcastic comments from one who has evidently not made any 
his. particular phase of photography—“ Some of these, we 
nesitaticn in saying, are taken from pictures, and in nearly every case 
he face of the ghost is framed in stiff, new muslin.” 

serious charge, but the absurdity of these statements be 
prejudice of the writer, and I will forfeit a sovereign for each and 
every photograph exhibited that he can prove to be taken from a 
As to the “stiff muslin,” this is simply an aura which the 


DIAGRIAM oF TiELEPHOTO LENS. 


ormation 
ly interesting cne, and of the 


The collection consisted of about three hundred photographs, many 


over a dozen different sizters, 
h a few 
study of 
have no 


This is a 
rays the 


envelop themselves with when 


6 Inchles. 


{Optical 
Full. Sizte. 
r< Focus of Positive 


N. 2g. 


I 


Focus of Negative 
Equivalent Focus 
Magnification 


I 


5 ” 
18 ” 
3 Dia 


m rs 


N =Times object exceedp size of| image. 


Optical Ipterval for 
N Halfi Size. 


T =A S {Optical < Camera extension measured ftom centre of 
Sm \ | Interval f ; 
N= 8a} due to negative to tocussing-screen. 
= > aay 
o we Infinity 
= i Focus: 
Fg : Focus afng. 
o = 
a= el + ag. 
Ee) © tr 
a = 3 
Bek ose Eli ng “s 
& Pt) 
call @ o & 
i=) re os _s 
S e 3 (oS 
r—] (ea |e == 
ef] 5 Se S 
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o S| 2 Sh a 
Ss, o aN Optical 
aoe Interval for 
B a) Infinity 
ao 8s ~w-—-t+- — Fogus of Positive. Focus. 
“5 ot-ang 
“Oo 
i=} 
ao . 
s of Negative. 
1¢ object may be calculated from the photo taken if the optical | being photographed as a protection from the human magnetism, which, 
val be noted. In constructing the diagram the focus of the | under certain conditions, has a dematerialising effect. In nearly 
ive can be left over for a time. That of the negative and magnifica- | two hundred of the photographs, which comprised spirit forms, faces, 
is all that is required to construct the portion of the diagram to flowers, birds, and lights, no aura had been necessary, while some of 
ight hand. The magnification is the equivalent focus of the com- | the pictures showed several faces, and in one which was taken in 
tion divided by that of the positive of whatever length may after- | Washington, appear no less than twenty-four, including my own 
Is be decided on. I think it important to make this clear, as the | mother. ‘This is the mest wonderful photograph that I have ever 
‘Mhagnification is sometimes applied to the focus of the positive seen, and is from one of eighteen negatives taken at one sitting, seven- 


led by that of the negative—in other words, the magnifying power 
© combination if used as a Galilean telescope. The optical interval 
nfinity focus being calculated by dividing the forms of the negative 
he magnification the construction of the diagram will be apparent. 
e focus of the positive now being fixed upon, it is only necessary 
etermine its movement to give an image 1-nth of the size of the 
nal. This cam be found by dividing the focus of the positive by 
mes the magnification. This being calculated. for full size, the 
'movements are then obtained by construction, and the diagram 
S$ also the total optical interval due to any selected value of n.— 
Ss, etc. Cuas. Lovis Herr. 


teen of which 

It is desirab 
were taken against any possibility of fi 
was accompanied by a clairvoyante, w 
the forms as they appeared. 
Canada and fulfilled in London and 


exhibited spirit manifestations. 
le to say that in most instances all proper precautions 


raud, and en many occasions I 
10 wrote down a descrirtion of 


Some of the promises were given in 
Washington, and though some of 


the great ones of the past have taken this means of showing their 


continued interest in those still in the 
were relatives and friends of the si 


ters or unknown to them. 


mortal, yet the large majority 
My 


little niece has been taken with me four times, and each ina different 


pesition. This effectually disposes 


of the assertion “that it 
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would be extremely easy for any photographer to produce the same 
effects.” 

Hundreds of aching hearts have been made glad by the appearance 
on the plate of some loved one from “the other shore,” and as soon 
as the public generally begin to understand this possibility, then 
there will arise such a demand for cameras and their accessories as 
will astonish the whole trade. 

At the present time I know cf more than half a dozen amateurs 
who occasionally obtain psychic markings, lights, or faces on their 
plates, sometimes with a camera, and at other times by simply hold- 
ing the plates in their hands; and as there haye been many cases 
where professional photcgraphers have taken invisible sitters, may I 
suggest that it would be of great interest to have details of any such 
instances recorded in your columns? 

It is now above jorty years since spirit photographs were firs 
known, and ten years ago your late esteemed editor, Mr. J. Traill 
Taylor, convinced himself by a long series of experiments, and the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis courageously held an exhibition at his own church. 

We have far better evidence before us in the present age, 
when it is difficult to take up a newspaper without finding some 
reference to the “psychic,” or “occult.” Photographers, of all 
people, should learn that a new world is open to their view, and 
though at present this phase of mediumship is very rare, yet no doubt 
in the near future many earnest students will be able to develop the 
gift, and prove that “there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in your p'ilosophy.”—Il am, yours, etc., 

April 4th, 1904. H. BuackWELL. 

[Mr. Blackwell has been good enough to call upon us and exhibit 
a large number of negatives and prints in support of his claim that 
the somewhat abnormal results criticised in these pages, were pro- 
duced by direct photographic agency. Of Mr. Blackwell’s bona-fides 
in the matter we ourselves have no doubt; he is a gentleman of the 
highest probity, and a personal acquaintance of our own of some 
twenty-four years’ standing. Without any other object than that of 
honest investigation, he has devoted a great deal of time and money 
to the study of psychic photography. He is, besides, an expert 
amateur photographer. We also understand that he is not unwilling 
at an early date to address a photographic society on the subject of 
his experiences. While at first we were inclined to close the cor- 
respondence at this point, we think, upon reflection, that the cause 
of truth will best be served by keeping our columns open for a few 
weeks longer to those of our readers who may feel inclined to give 
us the benefit of their experiences in psychic photography. We do 
not, however, invite anonymous letters on the subject.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I much regret to find a bad blunder in my last letter. 
A treacherous memory failed to remind me that a standard millilitre 
cannot possibly be smaller than a cubic centimetre at the same 
temperature (being in fact always larger) and that the figures based 
upon the table of equivalents must therefore be wrong. As the 
table only shows “legal,” and not actual, equivalents, it is impossible 
to find from it the weight of a standard litre at 62 deg. F. Things 
equal to the same thing are not equal to one another in the table, 
which fact I entirely overlooked. It appears that the litre at 62 deg. 
F. is really rather less than a gramme under weight, hence the differ- 
ence is even more “ hair-splitting” than before, but this in no way 
upsets the fact that the discrepancy has caused the introduction of 
the conventional litre and has complicated the metric system. It has 
also caused confusion as to the meaning of the term cubic centimetre, 
which is now applied indifferently to the conventional and standard 
millilitres as well as in its proper sense. Mr. Tennant has fallen into 
the same error with regard to this conventional litre as certain other 
metrical advocates. It is not simply a foolish British invention due 
to the Royal College of Physicians. The Superintendent of the 
Standards Department of the Board of Trade has stated that in 
adopting the litre graduated at 60 deg. F. we have only followed 
foreign practice. Further, a man of science, who is not a doctor, in- 
forms me that measures graduated at 15 deg. C. are commonly used, 
hence they are evidently not “repudiated by all men of science.” It 
is also worth note that such measures, verified in Berlin, are the only 
verified “Standard” measures listed by one of the best known 
English dealers in chemical apparatus. As specific gravity bottles are 
also graduated at normal temperatures it does not appear that 
inconveniently low temperature standards are now really necessary. 
In any case the three different temperatures of the metric system 

are confusing. 
Mr. Tennant’s 


“squaring” problem does not prove his case. By 


chance one of his metric figures is a simple 12, and if another figure 
had appeared the case might have. been very different. Further, the 
usual .run of such problems include feet as well as inches, and if 4-in. 
is the limit .of error metric dimensions then involve three or four 


figures, when there is at once a most distinct 
of the English measures. | 

To deny that it is easier to find 3} per cent. on 
dollars is equal to denying an obvious fact. 
mul 
dollars and cents; with the £67 you multiply 


of pence. 
mul ni L 
saving of one multipher with the English money. 


though it might be the right one for a sum of a different type. 
are 
right one is the shortest. = 

With regard to my suggestion that a decimal 
existing English unit would be readily acce 


ptable, it is interes! 
March 29th last, passed, by a large majority, a resolution 


weights and measures by the introduction of a decimal system, 
not by adopting a metric system which 
existing denominations used in trade or commerce in the 
Kingdom.” It is worth noting that we have the basis of a 
system in the fact that an ounce fluid is equal to an ounce 
and to tné’ cae of the ‘enth-part of a foo 
than 4 per cent. 


part with. i ‘ 
I see that “Free Lance” in your issue o: 


act that English measures “lend themse 
subdivide far more readily.” He thus very aptly deseri 
which alone are enough to condemn the metric system 
use in this country. The system is clumsy because i 
oo simple for our intricate requirements. 
Mr. Tennant suggests that manufacturers find no 

supplying things to strange weights and measures when 
while. Just so. The weights and measures difficulty is a very 
matter in the great majority of cases, therefore, why s 


o please only a small minority of our customers? 
metric countries is only about 41 per cent. 
and only 15 per cent. of our whole oversea trade, and 
small portion of that 15 per cent. is affected by the met 


only a 


o the majority of our customers next. 
it, but charity should begin at home. Again, Mr. Tennant says 
he export of cameras is hindered by heavy duties. 


hat our weights and measures are the cause of the trouble, 


eye to eye with the reformers in all respects. 
With regard to the protective effect of our system 
not so much against fair competition on the part o 


on our market at under-market prices; while the 
an artificial surplus in our measures is a losing game. 
only applies to cases in which measure or gauge is of 
In a 
hat would be 
sures is the bui 
disorganised. 
and 4 


most seriously disturbed by compulsory metric 


ding trade, which for some time wou 


irectly or 
or otherwise, +! 

An apology is due to you, 
discussion has extended. I have felt bound to do all 
the exaggerated claims made by worshippers 0 
metric system, which have been of such a nature 
into thinking that decimals are an infallible cure 
complaints, but I have no wish to pursue the subject furt 
journal. Thanking you for the space you have allowed me 
and regretting there has been so much of it.—I am yours, 
April 2nd, 1904. 


indirectly affect all pockets and purses, p! 
hrough the media of rates and rents. 


gentlemen, for the length to 


as to mis 


ete., 


always half-a-dozen different methods to choose from, and {j 


system based on 
; in, 
see that the Central and Associated Chambers of Agricultare, 4 
to | 
effect that the Chamber would welcome a measure improving’ q 


as no affinity with an 
Unite 


February 19th refers § 
“the clumsiness of the metric system for general use,” and to th 
ves to ready calculation am 


ould we al 
e compelled to go to the expense and inconvenience of altering then 
Our export trade f 
of our whole export trade 


Other expor 
are hindered by the same cause, but the usual metrical argument 


herefore, we should alter them. Evidently Mr. Tennant does not « 


he protection 
foreign mam 

acturers enterprising enough to master our measures; but agal 

unfair competition. Any natural surplus stock held by the foreign mail 


acturer, being in his own measures and not in ours, cannot ho 
creation 


This, of cours 
real important 
number of cases it is of no importance whatever. The tr 


which 

I can to corret 
decimals and | 
ead ped 
for all presen 
her in #l 
to occup) 
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£67 than an 
5 : With the dollars y 
iply by 5.5 and cut off two figures, and you have the answer | 
ultiply by 7 and cut off 9 
figure, when you have have the answer in shillings, pence, and fif 
This is obviously shorter, as there is one figure less in 
iplier, and with all ordinary rates there is nearly always hi 
= Mr. Tennanf 
clumsy method is, of course, the wrong one for this type ot a 


vel 


ric questi 
at all. What we want is a system convenient to ourselves first, a 
The minority may not 


i) 


and 


m 


ld be completel 


This would necessarily increase the cost of buildin 
' otographi 


C. Wx LBorne PrrEr. 


[The correspondence on the Metric System has gone to a 
sufficient length, and we here terminate it. Without on the eee 


occasion arguing the pros and cons of the subject, we agree 
Sir William A 
subject, said it was a very difficult thing to accustom persons 
habitually thought in grains, ounces, inches, and 
cubic centimetres, and millimetres. Parliament can do, 
everything bu 
opinion that i 


it 18 


will find it just as difficult to supplant 


mey, who some years ago, when speaking on 


5 uall: 
convert a man into a woman; we are equal 
pee the existini 


wa 


feet, to think 1 


said 
a 0 


system of weights and measures, unscientific though it may be, 


the undoubted 
Ens. B.J.P.] 


y scientific but unquestionably alien metric system— 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


3" All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “TH Eprrors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 


x* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 


x* Communications relating. to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs, HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. cach photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

net 

HOTOGRAPHS, REGISTERED :—~ F 

‘W. Oakley, Sussex Cottage, Sholing, Southampton. 

_“ Assaye”’ after Collision. 

Hunter, The Studio, Port-Glasgow. Two Photograghs of Provost H. McMaster. 

Keeping, 94, Paris Street, Exe: Tws Photographs of Hallsands, Devonshire. 

Be Clegg, 7, Ombersley Road, Birmingham. Two Photographs of the Kev. T. 

Lowers. 

Cierry, 38, Castle Street, Cirencester. 
| Piace, Cirencester. Photograph of the Police Station, Ctrencester. 
of the Barracks and Park Gates, Cirencester. 

A. Horsburgh, 4, West Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 

— Ramsay. 


Fenske, 99, St. John’s Hill, New Wandsworth, London, §.W. 
Royul Masonie School for Girts, Wandsworth Common. 


Tr Weaes: 


Photograph of Troopship 


Photograph of the Church ani Market 
Photograph 


Photograph of Hon. C. M. 


Photograph of the 


ZASHLIGHT COMPOSITION. 


says: “Iindly tell me if 


people using flashlight powder require to have a licence under 
the Explosives Act.” In reply: No, unless the powder is 
stored in quantity. 


canc Barn.—M. Brix asks: “Is a 5 per cent. solution of hypo. 


sufficiently strong for the fixing of P.O.P.?” In reply: No; 
double that strength is rather weak, unless a pretty long im- 


mer 
IRMULA 


sion is given. 

Wantep.—E, Hapiry says: “Kindly give me a develop- 
ing formula that appeared in the ‘Almanac’ some years ago 
for plates, published by Clement J. Leeper?” In reply : We must 
trouble our correspondent for a more definite date than “some 
years ago.” We have referred to the “ Almanacs” for the past 
seven years, and do not find the formula. 

QUIRY.—You should, surely, be better able than ourselves to judge if 

_ your establishment is over-staffed. We should think that it, 
was not. The employees are certainly not overpaid, and the 
hours none too short. Your prices are rather low, but with 
the turnover you mention we do not see how you can Jose 
money over the business unless the rent and taxes are abnor- 
mally high. 

vPro. Casxs.—J. H. Gupsins writes: “In 
ult., p. 247, bottom of first and top 
Say, ‘One extensive manufacturer at Bow,’ etc. Will you 
kindly tell me the address and what he makes? The cask 
would suit for hypo., and I want to buy some.” In reply: The 
address is Mes: Boake and Co., chemical manufacturers, 
Bow, London. 

UMBER or PHOTOGRAPHERS.- 


he “B. J.” cf the 25th 
of second column, you 


-J. C. Harrison asks: “Can you give 
me the number of pro mal photographers in England, Scot- 
and, and Ireland and adjacent islands?” In reply: We can- 
rot. The only way to get the numbers is to consult the last 
census returns. You will be able to get them, we believe, 
from the King’s printers, Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East 
Harding Street, E.C. We do not reply to correspondents by 
post. 

or Restpuns.—Hap asks 
ception of receiving a pe 
employer is and has been a standing rule in the photographic 


“Will you inform me if my con- 
sentage cf silver waste. from your 


ART 


rade? I may here state I have made inquiries, and there 
seem doubts on same. ‘The waste, I may say, is all wet plate 
work.” In repl We have never heard, of employes claiming 


a share of the residues, and we do not see that they have any 


claim. So far as we know, there is no trade custom in the 
matter. Py 
Paper ror X-Ray Worx... T. W. says: “On p. 802 of ‘B. J. 
Almanac’ a new bromide paper for ay work is mentioned. 
Could you tell me the exact name of this paper, and where it 
can be obtained in, England? Also what English papers, if 
any, would give good results wilh X-ray work?” In reply: 
The address of the makers of the paper is given in the article. 
Probably the Rotary Photographic Company, which is the 
English branch of the firm, will supply the pape Any bromide 
paper wiil answer for the work, whether English or German. 


Ennarerne.—-Lux.says: “I enlarge .with condenser and 50 c.p. 
electric incandescent light, but as soon as I attempt to stop 
down I get rainbow circles on my screen. Please say how am 
I to avoid this. I may say (even if it suited my purpose) to 


has no 
mn of the 
ull aper- 
1 its full 


wween lamp and condenser tha 
effect.” In. reply: If y cannot alter the positio 
condenser, we should advise you to work the lens at 
ture The lens named by you will cover well witl 
opening. 

Corrricut Qurry.—ANDION says: “Ivhave two p 
‘to copyright in the shape of a postcard. 
will appear on one card, longways, and wi 
In sc doing must I copyright both pictures, 
enough to cover the safe registration of bot 
prints will be titled and dated, must the prints bear this before 
copyrighting them? Your stance will oblige.” In reply: 
Each of the pictures sheuld be registered. It is not necessary 
that the pictures be titled before they are registered. 

A Business Qurry.—Prentice asks: “(1) Is an apprentice photo- 
grapher a professional photographer? (2) When a professional 
photographer places an order with any of the large wholesale 
dealers, 1s it an understood thing that he gets a special dis- 
count, or does he have to ask for it?” In reply: Yes; if 
he follows his business when he is out of his apprenticeship. 
(2) Different dealers have different terms as to discounts. Your 
master will enlighten you as to those of the firms he deals with 
during your apprenticaship. 

Enameniting Prinrs.—G. 8. Ganitoway asks: “Could you 
give me the title and publisher of any good book on enamelling 
C.C. prints; or any more general work which deals in detail 

with t orma- 


ge 
rat process; or any other place where I could get in 
tion on the subject?” In reply: There is no book devoted to 
enamelling coliodio-chloride prints, and none is required. ‘The 
prints are simply enamelled as other prints are. So much has 
appeared on the subject ‘n back volumes of the Journar that 
we should nave imagined that every one was familiar with such 
a simple thing a3 enamelling priuts, whetlier C.C. or othe 
Posrrives Direcr.—J. Kane asks: *‘ Will you please inform me if 
there is any means of taking a positive on bromide paper or 
glass direct in the camera, cr I reverse the image by 
development? If so, please giv ormula.’ In reply: We 
know of no successful method of taking positives on bromide 
paper direct in the camera. On plates, by giving a short 
exposure, and then whitening the image with bichleride of 
mercury, and backing up with black varnish, fairly good results 
may be obiained, but not equal to those obtainable by the old 
collodion process. 
Restpurs.—Herto asks: “Can you te 
remain. turbid ?—at takes fully two weeks before they will precipi- 
tate after large, old oil-barrel is filled up. I have tried more 
or less salt, also sulphuric acid and hydrochloric acid, but the 
remain turbid for so very long a time. Our town 
Can I hasten the precipitation?” 
ittle silver in the water it will take 
ing to the fine state of division the 
ydrochloric acid in place of the salt, 
and well stir up the contents of the barrel after the addition. 
Picture Post Carps.—W. M. asks: “Can you tell me whether there 
are firms who publish picture post cards of suitable subjects 
from photographers’ negatives, paying the photographer a per- 
centage or royalty on copies sold? I have some animal studies, 
but do not wish to sell the negatives outright.” In reply: 
There are several firms that purchase negatives for picture 


alter the distance be 


notographs I want 
The two pictures 
1 cover the card. 
or will one fee be 
n? Also, as both 


a 


kindly 


Te 


Ts. 


cal 


© 


1 why silver print washings 


washings wil 
water 1s hard and chalky. 
In reply : If there is very 
a long time to subside, ow 
chloride isin. Try using h 
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post cards, but we do not know of any that deal with them on 
the lines mentioned. You might, however, write to the Rotary 
Photographic Company, New Union Street, E.C., or Messrs. 
Wyndham and Co., Acton, W. 

Srupro.—Ciay anp Lacy write: “We wish to convert a room into 
a studio. The dimensions of room are as follows: 20 ft. long 
by 1U it. wide. Roof concave, slanting trom 15 tt. to 7 tt. 
at the sides. People adjoining object to us making window 
for north side light. Can you suggest any other method of 
lighting to answer purpose?” In reply: It seems to us that, 
as you cannot have a side light, you will have to be content 
with a top one—bring that as low as you can. A top light in 
so small a studio will be somewhat difficult to work, but there 
appears to be no help for it. 

Camera Oxnscura.—Nuro says: “I am thinking of building (in an 
amateur way) a camera obscura. I am not quite clear as to 
the arrangement of lens, prism, reflector, ete., at top. lt you 
can give me details of this I should be much obliged?” In 
reply: ‘this is a very simple matter. Fix in tne top of 
the building, so that it can be revolved horizontally, a mirror 
at an angle of 45 deg., so that the image is reflected on to a 
lens fitted in the ceiling of the room. In the room, at the 
focus of the lens, place a table with a whitened top to receive 
the picture. Most of the old works on optics give a diagram 
of the arrangement. , 

DAMAGED PULP pLAB.—H. A. JoHNsoN (Algiers) says: “I have got a 
pulp slab tor -glossing P.O.P. prmts which, through constant 
use, has lost tne hign polish it originally had. 1 should be 
much obliged if yeu could give me instructions for restoring it, 
if it can be done. I have tried beeswax and benzine, which 
acted all right for a single batch of prints, but would not stand 
a second.” In reply: We are afraid that you will not be very 
successful in re-polishing the slab. You might, however, try 
putty powder cr rouge. But the beeswax treatment is not 
much trouble, even if you have to treat the slab with it every 
time you use it. 

Lens Query.—Busy Brn says: “I have a 12 by 10 extra rapid lens, 
and thought I would try it for portraiture, but find 
it not much better than a 10 by 8 ’s rapid rectilinear. 
Does the fact of it being a 12 by 10 make it better for half- 
plate work in studio than a good portrait lens (half plate) as 
regards definition and quickness in exposure? Which would 
be best, half-plate portrait, or 12 by 10 mentioned?” In 
reply: The large lens, by reason of its greater focal length, 
would cover the half plate better than a half plate portrait 
lens would do with its full aperture. But the latter would 
have about four times the rapidity of the former. 

Cram to Esrarr.—H. M. says: “May I ask the following ques- 
tion? A few months ago a photographer in the suburbs of 
London died, leaving a house full of good furniture, also valu- 
able photo. apparatus and a banking account. Having no 
father or mother, the eldest of the family (a siszer) claimed and 
took the lot, but did not pay any of the creditors. Am I right 
in saying all the creditors should have been paid first, then 
what was over equally divided between the rest of the family?” 
In reply: The creditors should certainly be paid before the 
estate is divided. You had better consult a solicitor on the 
matter. 

Srupio Burtpine.—Buack Boy says: “I am about to erect a studio, 
and enclose herewith a rough sketch of the accommodation at 
my disposal. I wish to know which would be the better way 
to build the studio—against the southern wall and facing north 
(approximately) or against the western wall and facing the 
house. If the studio were built with the northerly aspect, 
there is a window at A which could be enlarged into a door- 
way, giving extra room between the camera and sitter if 
necessary. Which system of glazing do you think would be 
the more useful, single slant or the usual top and side light?” 
In reply : If the north light is unobstructed, by all means build 
the studio against the southern wall. As to the system of 
glazing, it is quite a matter of opinion as to which is the 
better. Both systems are good. 

Lens Querins.—Lex asks: “1st. Do you consider Beck’s bi-planat 
lens, as per enclosed illustration, good for general portraiture 


—— 


(studio work)? 2nd, No. 6 on accompanying list is recon 
‘mended me. Can you tell me the distance required for a fy 
length of adult with it from lens? 3rd. Will it work ag quid 
as an ordinary portrait combination and give equal results 
4th. Would you say as to your knowledge of the portraj 
lenses by —, as advertised im your year book, page a 
for 1903? 5th. Will you tell me the mechanical form of ay 
rangement for heating hollow roller by spirit when gas is no 
available?” In reply: 1. Yes. 2. About 18 ft. 3. The len 
will be somewhat slower than an ordinary portrait lens, 
will require about double the exposure. 4. We have had y 
personal experience with the lenses named. ‘The firm, howeve 
is a good one. 5. Better write to the maker, as you do no 
say whose burnisher it is. 

SELECTION OF APPARATUS.—INVALID writes: “I want to fun 
myself with a 4-plate camera and lens and the strictest neces 
saries for outdoor photography, but as my knowledge of sucl 
articles is very limited, and also my means, I wish you woul 
kindly instruct me: (1) What kind of camera and lens to choos 
for outdoor and occasional indoor work, and, if compelled 
buy them second-hand, how to test them; (2) what is the 
best contrivance for changing plates without a dark room; ant 
(3) from what book could I gather the most information abou 
outdoor lighting.” In reply: (1) An ordinary outdoor camera; 
you will find many different kinds advertised in the “ Journal’ 
and the “Almanac.” <A lens of the R.R. type will be d 
most useful for general work. You can test the apparatus bj 
taking one or two pictures with it. If you buy a second-h 
one, or, perhaps, the better way would be to get a phote 
grapher to test it for you. (2) A small, portable dark tentia 
box. (3) You will find Robinson’s “Letters on Landscaj 
Photography” useful. 

Various QureRtEs.—I. Cousin asks: “ Fluorotype Process (1) H 
to prepare fluate of soda, as I find difficulty in obtaining it, ant 
do not see it mentioned in any of the books on chemistay, 
Chromotype Process—(2) Strength of the nitrate of silver soli 
tion in washing over the exposed print, and also the strength 
of the neutral solution of the chloride of gold in the modified 
process. Monckhoven Silver Cyanide Intensifier—(3) Have 
intensified a negative with same, but it has altered the 
negative to a considerable degree. As I wish to bleach 
the negative in mercury and re-develop with ferrous 
oxalate, please say how to remove the silver cyanide ant 
restore the negative to its original condition. Furnell! 
Developer—(4) In this she preservative is nitrate of soda. I 
gives negatives of a chocolate colour and quick printing. Th 
solution itself keeps good a very long time. The formule 
appeared in the first edition of ‘Wall’s Dictionary of Photo: 
graphy,’ but I have not a copy of same. Please give me 
formula.” In reply: (1) Saturate hydrofluoric acid with sol 
and then evaporate to dryness. You will do better, however, 
to purchase the salt. It may be had from such houses as 
Hopkin and Williams’, Cross Street, Hatton Garden. (2) Tha 
strength of the solution is not very material, but it must 103 
be strong. (3) If you have made the negative too dense it may 
be reduced with a weak solution of hyposulphite of soda. (4) 
Some reader may be able to oblige; we have nov a copy of the 
book referred to. 


; 
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Ww The theory of the constitution of a com- 
Be cals pound that is capable of developing the 
Briuice. latent photographic image has been 


reduced to such luminous simplicity by 
assrs. Lumiére and Seyewetz that a mere inspection of the 
mula of a particular compound enables a safe prediction 
be made as to whether it possesses developing powers or 
t. It is the popular idea that the same certainty is to 
found among the dye-stuffs of modern creation, yet so far 
this from being the case that Prof. Meldola, speaking of 
particular class of dyes, says: “ With the exception of 
. for which a probable formula is given, not one 
these new compounds has even an empirical formula 
signed to it. We have here, in fact, another illustration 
the well-known principle that technology is often in 
vance of pure science”—which is a very nice way of 
ring that “rule of thumb ” is often in advance of labora- 
rn ! 

y learning ! s s ‘ 

iblic We learn from the “ Photographische 
cognition Correspondenz,” that the Town Council 
Sericians. of Vienna, at the suggestion of the 
otographic Association, have named one of the streets 
etzvalgasse,” after the well-known inventor of the 
rirait lens. Petzval was not only the first photographic 
tician of note, but his work was so thorough that now, 
er more than fifty years, his portrait lens still remains 
>» favourite of the professional photographer, notwith- 
ding the many innovations of the last decade. 
though Petzval’s reticence has been adversely criticised, 
ich might be said in his defence. The practice of 


opticians to protect by patent the right to manufacture 
lens constructions they have invented and calculated at 
the cost of great mental strain, differs only from it in 
degree. Yet, who but those that are devoid of respect 
for the adequate remuneration of mental work, through 
the material products embodying its results, would find 
fault with the optician for availing himself of the pro- 
tection given by the patent laws. In recording the fact of 
this honour, bestowed upon the deceased optician of 
Vienna, it may perhaps be interesting to remark that two 
other modern opticians have been similarly honoured. In 
Munich there is a Steinheil Strasse, and in Jena a Carl 
Zeiss Strasse. 


* * * 
Pirates The police have lately had the good for- 
and tune and the cleverness to make two 


oiners. . : 
Colne very important seizures. They have come 


upon a coiner’s den, not of the usual humble kind, but a 
regular factory for turning out spurious money with a 
good “ring” to it, in large quantities. And they have also 
spotted a printing establishment whose apparent business 
it was to supply pirated music to the itinerant vendors who 
sell it in the streets. Not only was the printed music 
seized, but also a large number of photo zincographic plates 
which produced those printed sheets, plates which must 
have cost many hundreds of pounds to prepare. We are 
sorry that photography should have been put to so base a 
use as this, but it represents such an easy and cheap method 
of duplication that its employment was only to be expected 
in the hands of dishonest men. The law as to coining is 
about as severe as it can be, and the judges will have no 
difficulty in meting out punishment to the guilty ones, but 
we doubt very much whether the illicit printers and pub- 
lishers will get their deserts. To our mind, the crime of 
robbing a man of the fruits of his brainwork is quite as 
heinous as that of making spurious shillings, but one hap- 
pens to be an offence against the State, and the other is 
only against the individual. Men have been hanged, drawn, 
and quartered for piracy—but not for piracy of music—and 
as lately as the year 1835 a man was executed for coining. 
We are more merciful to our criminals now, but there is 
too often a great disproportion between the punishments 
inflicted for different crimes. It will probably be so in the 
cases now under consideration. 


Exposure Many amateurs will be glad to learn 
Tables, that the firm of C. P. Goerz is distri- 


buting gratis in Germany an exposure table worked out 

by one of their calculators, Herr W. Zschokke. It is: 

printed on a stiff card, and easy to use because the series 

of factors expressing the conditions of the exposure are low 

numbers. Knowing the enterprising character of this 
C 
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firm, we should be surprised if these tables are not distri- 
buted free to those who may wish to have them here in 
England. From the particulars given ;in the “ Photo- 
graphische Chronik” we are struck by the resemblance 
the tables bear to the well-known Hurter and Driffield 
system, excepting the speed standard of the plate. We are 
surprised that Herr Zschokke should have adopted the 
antiquated, unreliable standard, if such it may be called, 
of 25 degrees Warnerke. But as our best plate-makers 
now give great attention to the uniformity of the speed 
of their products, it will be an easy matter for the amateur 
to estimate a factor corresponding to the brand he favours. 
‘The Zschokke tables consist of factors. The first may be 
looked upon as the same as the H. and D. curves for the 
sun’s altitude. The second corresponds with the H. and D, 
classification of the different characteristic kinds of light, 
and may be said to be identically the same. The third 
table gives factors for the ordinary classes of subjects. 
‘The fourth table expresses the speed of the plate in 
degrees Warnerke or degrees Scheiner. The fifth, the 
fractional value of the differen stops of the lens. The 
product of the five factors is the exposure, expressed in 
time, which should be given to the plate. We know 
photographers who have used the Hurter and Driffield 
system for years and found it surprisingly correct for 
plates, which have been correctly marked according to the 
standard. The tables are more portable than the Actino- 
graph, and should, therefore, be a welcome gift to the 
amateur photographer. 


* * * 
Another We once knew a manufacturer of a kind 
Aspect of of wire-netting, out of which he made 
Baa pee a large income, he being the only maker 
who had worked the process to a success- 
ful end. He was, however, as the process was a secret 


one, afraid of some one getting the better of him in the: 
imatter of patents, and, eventually, he consulted a Quaker 
friend and confided his troubles to him. “Does any one 
know how to make it but thee?” he was asked, and replied 
in the negative. “Can any one find out how to make it?” 
“No, I think not.” “Then, do not thee take out a patent, 
and tell everybody thereby how it is done,” was the 
oracle’s dictum, and it was adhered to with success. It is, 
however, a poor rule that will not work both ways, an old 
proverb tells us, and on this rock of secrecy versus 
patent a most promising modern vessel was wrecked. 
According to Prof. R. Meldola, F.R.8., the first member of 
the thiazol or thiobenzenyl colouring matters was intro- 
duced into commerce by Prof. Gréen, under the name of 
primuline (our readers will remember the photographic 
printing method with this compound as the main factor). 
‘The monopoly conferred by the right of discovery of this 
important compound was lost to the firm in the laboratory 
of which the discovery was made by the adoption of the 
short-sighted policy that a new product could be protected 
as a trade secret. Within a year of its introduction the 
Germans had found out its chemical constitution, and 
were manufacturing it, and a German firm actually 
obtained patents for producing it in this country as well 
as in Germany! The inference is that Prof. Meldola’s 
advice would be to patent, and that the old Quaker we 
referred to was wrong in principle. There is, of course, a 
keener competition nowadays among rival chemists than 
ever has been the case, either as regards prices and the 
introduction of novelties, or the perfecting of processes. 
Yet it is not so very many years ago that a laboratory spy 
in the guise of a workman was discovered taking observa- 
tions by his fellow-workmen at a coal-tar-dye manufac- 
turer’s works, a self-betrayal that cost him dear, as he was 
promptly tarred and feathered. 
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The N-Ray 


We have already placed on record 
Mystery 


difficulty, or, rather, the impossibi 
experienced by many non-Conting, 
observers of seeing the Blondlot rays at all, not to gp 
of classifying them, observing their indices of refract 
and so on. The current number of “Nature” furnis 
still, another example of this impossibility of verify 
M. Blondlot’s discovery, in the form of a letter over 
signatures of John J. McKendrick and Walter Colquho 
Physiological Laboratory, The University, Glasgow. 1 
experiments were made with the help of seven obserys 
including five doctors, one student, and one laborat 
attendant. Under a special code of signals they called, 
whenever changes were visible in.- the Screens, ] 
unfortunately for the theory, when the changes did oee 
they were not preceded or accompanied by any musew 
commotion. The observers were then told to look throt 
the screen, as it were, into the distance beyond the bri 
spot—to focus the eye for infinity, to use a well-underste 
photographic term. They reported no changes in brig 
ness, though brightness did follow when the observ 
touched the back of the screen. “ How is it,” the writ 
ask, “that M. Blondlot and many of his compatriots; 
increase of .brightness under conditions in which we § 
none!” They conclude by what we think we may ag 
describe as a nice way of putting things: “Can it be fl 
the mental condition of some observers in a state of exp 
tancy reacts on the intrinsic muscles of their eyes, a 
thus they see what they think they should see?” 
should add to this our opinion that if a ray can be divid 
into its constituents, after the manner we described | 
week, some of the first refractions ought to be powe 
enough to act upon a sensitive dry-plate, and until weh 
an image fixed in that manner there is so much myste 
surrounding the whole of the production of these o 
sided phenomena that incredulity will characterise th 
reception in scientific circles outside those of the Acadén 


; 
des Sciences. 


* * * | 
New Our readers will doubtless have noti¢ 
Colour that two very important colour se 
Sensitisers, : 


tisers have recently been placed al 
disposal of photographers. We refer to Orthochrom 
and Pinachrom. They seem destined to play a ve 
important part in colour photography and some not 
concerning their use, by Dr. E. Koenig, which ha 
appeared in the “ Photographische Correspondenz,” will) 
found of value by those who wish to try these new seni 
tisers. They refer especially to Pinachrom, but Dr. Koen 
remarks that practically the same results were obtaim 
when using Orthochrom T. It has generally been four 
that dipped plates give better results than those whit 
are sensitised by adding the dye to the emulsion. Tho 
who require plates of the highest rapidity, therefor 
usually sensitise them by dipping. To ascertain the he 
conditions for using Pinachrom, Dr. Koenig made a seri 
of experiments, using the dye in various degrees | 
strength, and varying the time of immersion. It was foun 
that a bath of 100 parts of water, 1 part of ammonia, a 
2 parts of Pinachrom dissolved in 1,000 parts of wate 
with four minutes’ immersion, gave the maximum | 
sensitiveness for red. The use of more dye does not ad 
to the effect, and tends to produce fog. An inereast 
quantity of ammonia gives rather greater sensitivenes 
but some plates cannot stand it. Experiments wel 


also made to ascertain the number of plates which ma 
be dipped in the bath. 200c.c. of water, 2c.c. of ammount 
and 4¢.c. of Pinachrom, 1 to 1,000, were taken. The plat 
were immersed for four minutes each consecutively, yo 
for three minutes and dried. The plates measured 19 8 
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3c., and the first and second showed maximum sensitive- 
3ss, say, 100, the third fell to 78, the fourth to 70, and 
ie fifth to 60. By dipping for three minutes only, the 
ird plate had a sensitiveness of 90. To obtain even 
sults it is, therefore, desirable not to dip more than two 
ates of that size in the quantity of solution specified. 
he bath should then be discarded or receive a further 
dition of 2c.c. of Pinachrom solution. The bath should 
» freshly prepared, and not kept for future use. All 
nds of plates are not suited for use with this dye. Some 
g invariably, although otherwise excellent. Great care 
jould be exercised in selecting the light for the dark 
om, only the rays of the extreme red end of the spec- 
um being permissible. Even then the plates will be 
fected very easily, and it is preferable to work in the 
ik if possible. 


* * * 
ie The common use of the electric glow 
pnecr lamp is such a comparatively new thing 


ow Lamp. that it is difficult to realise that the first 
mp was made by Edison twenty-five years ago. Any 
rm of artificial light has an interest for the photographer, 
d this form of lamp is doubly interesting from the 
scumstance that a well-known photographic experi- 
mtalist and chemist, Mr. Swan, had so much to do in 
inging it to perfection. The “Hdiswan” lamp is known 
_ over the civilised world, and the story of its birth, in 
lison’s laboratory, as told in “ Cassier’s Magazine” for 
@ current month is worthy of attention. The incan- 
scent filament was the great difficulty, and Edison pretty 
Il searched the world for a substance which would, after 
rbonising, retain its form at a white heat. ‘The firs 
ament tried was cotton thread, which was placed in a 
skle mould in a groove of the shape of a hair-pin, 
rrounded by charcoal. For five hours this mould was 
bmitted to the heat of a furnace, and at the end of tha 
ae the carbon thread was found to be so fragile that i 
1 to powder as soon as it was removed from its bed. 
jain and again did this happen with subsequent filaments, 
til at last a tougher specimen was obtained which, alas, 
1 to pieces when it was being adjusted to the lamp. 
other promising filament was carried away by a gust of 
kind wind as it was being removed from the laboratory 
the glass-blowing building. Then Edison and the one 
iistant who had carried through these experiments deter- 
ned that they would make a lamp before they slept, or 
‘ish in the attempt. They worked on for forty-eight hours, 
1 at last their perseverance was crowned with success. 
lamp was made, connected up with the current-bearing 
‘es—and it glowed. Then, and only then, did Edison 
1 his colleague think of rest. They slept for a few hours, 
l-when they woke were rejoiced to see that the lamp 
on which they had expended so much anxious thought 
3 still aglow. Several days did the little lamp continue 
ming, and Edison then thought it was time to see how 
ich current it would stand. It bore the ordeal much 
ter than he expected, but at length the breaking point 
S reached and the lamp went out. Edison soon realised 
tj the invention had reached that stage when it might 
brought before public notice, and soon afterwards, the 
ison Electric Light Company was formed with a capital 
three hundred thousand dollars. The inventor may 
tly claim that his lamp is now better. known, and is far 
re wonderful than the fabled lamp of Aladdin. In all 
llised countries it is being utilised, and it is no exaggera- 
n to say that many millions of lamps are in use con- 
ually, for their employment is so widely spread that, 
the same sense that the sun never sets upon the wide 
Im of Britannia, we may say that the carbons never go 


f | 
on the much wider area covered by these marvellous ' 


little lamps. Their manufacture, together with the work 
of making fittings, and wiring buildings for their use must 
give employment to tens of thousands of persons. Aladdin’s 
lamp benefited but one selfish individual, Edison’s brings 
sunshine to thousands. 


BP * * 


Photography The photographic column which appears 
for Babes. periodically in several of our news- 

papers, is one of the signs of the present 
popularity of the camera, and we welcome it as such. At 
the same time we feel sorry that we cannot always com- 
pliment the writer thereof upon the choice of nourishment 
which he provides for the sucklings for whom he caters. 
We take it for granted that these writings are intended for 
he benefit of photographic infants, for they are generally 
of the most elementary kind. The gentleman who does the 
work for one of the leading London dailies travelled the 
other day a little out of the safe path, we think, when he 
began his column with directions for turning* to account 
romide paper or P.O.P. which had been already used 
but not subsequently wanted. Perhaps he did not like 
o hurt the feelings of his readers by. writing “ spoilt 
prints,” but that was evidently what he meant. Economy, 
we all know, is one of the leading virtues, and the art of 
urning to practical use a waste product has brought 
fortune to many. It is, therefore, a thing much to be 
desired that some employment should be found fdr prints 
which even in these days of latitude with regard to pictorial 
excellence will occasionally not come up to the expecta- 
tions of their producers. What is the method by which 
such discarded things can once more be made serviceable 
in the printing frame? The matter lies in a nutshell. All 
you have to do is to remove the image from the paper, 
wash it, treat it with fresh chemical solutions, and use it 
for blue printing. As to the process it is simplicity itself, 
but let us quote the directions given in case we should 
not do sufficient justice to them: “The only chemicals 
necessary are a saturated solution of iodine (the metalloid) 
in methylated spirit, and a saturated solution of potassium- 
cyanide in water.” Is there any caution suggested with 
regard to the attributes of this last-mentioned salt? Nota 
bit of it. Why discourage the aspirant to photographic 
honours by suggesting difficulties? He is advised to place 
his prints, while swabbing them with the mixture “on the 
bottom of a tray,” and he will naturally, with the thought- 
lessness of youth, employ the tea-tray for the purpose. 
But, supposing that our friend the photographie babe has 
he good luck to escape the attentions of the coroner, how 
much is he likely to gain by this economical use of spoilt 
prints? His aspirations probably have not soared beyond 
the quarter-plate size, and he would probably not own 
o more than a dozen failures if as many. Now a dozen 
pieces of bromide or P.O.P. can be purchased for sixpence, 
and we fancy that the iodine, spirit, and cyanide to resusci- 
ate the same number of spoilt prints would cost something 
more than that, to say nothing of the trouble and the 
probable undertaker’s charges which would follow the 
operation. But, seriously, the advice given is really of a 
most mischievous kind. To suggest the introduction into 
an ordinary household of such a deadly thing as cyanide, 
even if some important photographie operation could not 
be done without its aid, would, one might think, be in- 
curring a grave responsibility. But to do so without a 
word of warning as to its dangerous properties is—well, 
we do not exactly like to say what we think of it. It is 
said that everything has its humorous side, and the comie 
element in this matter is afforded by the advertisements 
at the end of the column—which emanate from well-known 
firms who supply bromide paper and P.O.P. How 
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delighted they will be when they read this fatherly advice 
to their clients to use up old prints instead of buying fresh 
paper to work with. 


ES * * 
Popular Thanks to photography having come to 
ene the help of the printing press, never 


before were there so many pictures 
published in periodicals as there are now. It is difficult 
to recall the time, little more than half a century ago, when 
Britain had its one illustrated weekly newspaper. Persons 
who subscribed to that journal, which we are glad to know 
is still flourishing, would treasure up the numbers, and 
would have them bound at the end of each volume. Who 
thinks of doing this to-day? If anyone attempted to bind 
a quarter of the illustrated journals which. he reads, he 
would have to think about renting a warehouse to hold the 
accumulative tomes. We have not attempted to make a 
close calculation of the number of photographs reproduced 
in half-tone, and given to the world through the agency of 
periodicals, but we may fairly estimate the output for 
London alone at some thousands per week. The demand 
for pictures of this kind seems to be increasing; if 
it were not so most of the minor illustrated periodicals 
would cease to exist. So we may presume that the public 
is satisfied with what it gets, and the proprietors of the 
journals are content with the result. By the pictures 
published we are able to gauge the popular taste in ar 
matters, and we are bound to acknowledge, with much 
regret, that we do not think much of it. Against the old- 
established leading illustrated papers we have not a word 
to say. They keep up their reputation for good work, and 
whether it be a wood cut or a half-tone block we may feel 
sure that it will not be printed until the best has been 
made of it under artistic supervision. But the grea 
majority of the new comers into the literary arena seem 
content to boast of quantity rather than quality, and many 
of them will put forward as an attraction that each number 
contains a hundred or more illustrations. We have one o 
these journals before us as we write, and after carefully 
looking through its shining pages we may truly say that 
there is not a single picture in the issue which we should 
care to look at again. There are photographs of racing 
eights, football and jumping matches, one or two landscapes, 
a few portraits of more or less eminent persons, including, 
of course, an actress or two, some scenes photographed a 
the theatre, etc., etc. As specimens of photography these 
are terribly poor, excepting the portraits, which are by well- 
known professional workers. But most of the other 
pictures look as if they were done by the rawest of amateurs 
in the usual happy-go-lucky “snapshot” way. They seem 
to have been turned into blocks without any kind of re- 
touching, or of that helpful work which a careful editor 
will have executed on a photograph before it passes into the 
block-maker’s hands. In this way we are flooded week by 
week with an avalanche of mediocre work which ought 
never to have seen publicity. And the reason of it all is 
that the public taste in art matters is at the lowest possible 
ebb. The educated eye sees and deplores these things, but 
the ordinary individual is content if the pictures give him 
five minutes’ amusement, and he does not possess the power 
of appreciating one above the other for any artistic excel- 
lence which it may possess. So the editor and the pro- 
prietor can shake hands over the fact that what they serve 
up to the public is good enough. “Tis true ’tis pity, and 
pity ’tis ’tis true.” 
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Tun Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain —Lantern meet- 
ing, Tuesday, April 19, at 66, Russell Square, at 8 p.m. Mr. R. R. 
Beard will give a display of animated photographs. 
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MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO PHOTOGRAPHIG— 
COPYRIGHT. 
108 

Some three or four weeks back we alluded to certaiz 
misconceptions under which some photographers appea 
tolabour with regard to the law of copyright and 
privileges that they suppose they enjoy under it. On 
would almost have surmised, as we said then, seeing the 
length to which the subject of copyright has been deal 
with in these pages during the past few years, that ever 
photographer—more especially if he be a profession 
for it is he who is most interested, at least pecuniarily j 
the subject—would be quite familiar with every phas 
of copyright law. But such seems not to be the case 
as evidenced by the queries relating to it to which yw 
are constantly replying. Even since the article jus 
referred to we have received others. 

Here is one. The correspondent says in effect tha 
he has taken for publication a series of views of isd 
scenery, which he says, from selection of point of view am 
time of lighting, are superior to any that have been dom 
before of the same subjects, and has registered his : 


right in them. He says that now another photographe 
has taken the same views, planting his camera in precise 
the same place as he did, and at about the same time 
he day, so that he has got practically identical vate 
which he is now publishing as picture postcards. The com 
spondent asks if this is not an infringement of his cop 
right and, if so, what steps he should take. He add 
hat the pictures, though not actually copied from hi 
photographs, are really facsimiles of them—being taker 
rom exactly the same spots as his were, and with simila 
ighting. Of course, there is no infringement of copyrigh 
in such a case as this. There is a copyright in our corm 
pondent’s photographs, but there is none in the subjec 
themselves, and, as a matter of course, anyone is at liberty 
o photograph them from any point of sight he likes 
whether there may have been other pictures taken 

them and made copyright or not. 

Here is another point somewhat analogous to the aboy 
that we have frequently replied to, and it mostly hi 
reference to lantern slides of pictures in national colle 
tions, old engravings, and the like. Some persons see 
to think that as the copyright in the majority of thi 
pictures in our national collections and those in foreigi 
ones has long since expired, and also in many ol 
engravings, they are at liberty to copy any of the photd 
graphic reproductions of them that have been published 
either here or abroad. This is quite a mistaken ia 
There may not be an existing copyright in the origin 
picture; but a photographer, when he reproduces 4 00P 
of it, almost invariably. registers the copyright in hi 
reproduction—his work—and so protects that from piae 
Anyone, of course, is still at liberty to copy the origin 
as many times as he may choose, and in as many form 
as he likes, and register his copyright in any or all of hi 
reproductions, and one is allowed to copy them, the copy 
right being in the reproductions. a 

Some seem to imagine that the photographs of picture 
in the foreign galleries, and those in the English ones 
that are published abroad, and which command so gred 
a sale here, possess no copyright unless they have bea 
registered here at Stationers’ Hall. That is quite @ mistake 
as it is not at all necessary that they should be s 
registered. Under the International Copyright Act, if the 


conditions necessary to secure copyright in any of tht 
countries signatory to the Convention are fulfilled th 
works become copyright in all of them just the saiae a 
if the works were copyrighted in each of the 
For example, a picture, the copyright in which 


countries 
has bee! 
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sgistered at our Stationers’ Hall, becomes copyright in 
ll. the countries that entered into the Convention without 
ny forms to be gone through abroad. In Germany, for 
istance, from whence we get so many art reproductions, 
o registration of copyright is necessary. The mere publica- 
on in Germany secures copyright in the work there and, 
onsequently, in all others, party to the Convention. Most 
f the pictures of the late Queen at Windsor, and at Buck- 
1gham Palace, as well as those in our national collections, 
ave been reproduced by German firms, but as the repro- 
uctions were first published in Germany there was no 
ecasion for the copyright in them to be registered in this 
yuntry, although the negatives were actually made here. 


There is a point that is not so much a question of copy- 
ight as of common right which does not seem to be so well 
nderstood by many photographers as it should be. It is 
lis: The negatives of his customers are the property 
f the photographer, but he has no copyright in them ; 
yat is vested in the sitter. Although the negative is his 
roperty he has no right to use it for any purposes of 
is own, without the customer’s consent. It is illegal 
x him to sell copies of it, or to use it for specimens or 
anything of that sort. Sometime back, we remember, a 
orrespondent wrote to the effect that he had taken the 
ortrait of a very pretty young lady, and, after the order 
as executed, he had an enlargement made and finished at 
mnsiderable cost to use as a specimen in the shop window. 
s soon as the picture was’ shown the father of the lady 
ulled and demanded its immediate removal, which was 
fused. Legal proceedings were threatened, and we were 
mnsulted by the photographer, and then he was told that 
hat he had done was illegal, and that he had laid himself 
pen to costly law proceedings. Afterwards, it appears, he 
fered to sell the picture to the family at a reduced price, 
ut this was indignantly refused, and its destruction at 
nce was demanded or legal proceedings would be taken. 
hen the photographer seemed to think himself an ill-used 
arty because the enlargement had cost him a considerable 
mm. to produce, and was a good specimen, but he could 
ot use it. Why he should have felt aggrieved it is a 
ttle difficult to conceive. He had done an illegal thing 
| using the customer’s negative, which he had no legal, 
r moral, right to do. 


Any photographer who has been paid for taking a 
ortrait can, by injunction from the Court of Chancery, be 
strained from exhibiting, or selling, copies of it, and 
ill be mulcted, in the costs of the proceedings, as more 
lan one has found to his cost. He may also, possibly, 
ave to pay a certain sum by way of damages. But in 
le cases we are aware of damages were not claimed. 
ut without damages the costs in a Chancery trial are not 
adily forgotten by those who have-to pay them. This 
a matter that many do not seem to be aware of when 
ley exhibit copies, or enlargements, made without the 
msent of the customers having been previously obtained. 


Roya Institution.—A general monthly meeting of the members 
the Royal Institution was held on Monday afternoon (the 11th 
stant), Sir James Crichton-Browne, Treasurer and Vice-President, 
the chair. The Right Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. W. B. 
aderson, Mr. J. Benson, Mrs. G. E. Broiin-Morison, Mrs. Douglas 
ww, Mrs. J. Mackenzie Davidson, Mr. J. A. W. Dollar, Mr. Bayntun 
ippisley, Mr. E. W. Linging, Mrs. Master, Mr. J. C. Prince, Mr. 
A. Short, Mr. H. L. Tidy, Mr. W. Watson-Taylor, and Mr. C. S. 
hitehead were clected members. The special thanks of the members 
re returned to Mr. Francis Gaskell for his donation of £50 to the 
ind for the Promotion of Experimental Research at Low Tempera- 
res. 


RECENT ASTRONOMICAL RESEARCH. 
Il. 
[From ‘Popular Astronomy.”] S 

In these photographs the author has also avoided a fault which 
appears in so many pictures of the Moon which have been greatly 
enlarged from the original negatives. Sometimes this work of 
enlargement has been carried so far as to make the granular 
structure of the film of the original negative stand out harshly even 
in the finest prints that can be made. Such a glare is unnatural, 
and is always disappointing to those who rightly expect the soft, 
continuous finish of a photographic film that will differentiate, in 
detail, most beautifully and almost perfectly, when it is not over- 
worked. 

The appearance is that these good results could not have been 
realised without an instrument giving a wide, flat, photographic 
field, and it is interesting to know how this end was accomplished. 
From the descriptive part of the photographic atlas it is learned 
that a twelve-inch objective with a photographic focus of 155 feet 
and 4 inches was mounted on the side of a hill with inclination of 
about 0 degrees. The upper end of this long. tube came into a 
second story of a building where the observations were made. At the 
lower end of it was the objective and a mirror 18 inches in diameter, 
used as a reflector to throw the light of the Moon through the 
objective and the long tube to its eye-end. By means of electric 
motors the mirror and the plate-holder were made to revolve, so as 
to neutralise the rotation of the Earth on its axis. It is said, by 
the author, that this novel means of controlling the mirror and the 
photographic plate, in actual use, worked very well. A good 
jective of this kind, handled in this way, ought to do fire 
work. 

As an illustration of how the photographs were prepared for the 
atlas, we will cite one instance which was the first step in construct- 
ing the author's map of the Moon. The negative of the full Moon 
finally chosen was taken, at Jamaica, on the night of 
August 29, 1901, 16h 50m G.M.T. The image measured 15.7 inches 
in diameter. 

It was enlarged on bromide paper to a diameter of about 27.7 
inches. The craters, parallels and meridians were then inserted. 
When completed the map was reduced by photography to an 
approximate diameter of 13.7 inches, which is just one ten-millionth 
of the diameter of the Moon. This would give a scale, measured on 
the Moon’s axis, of about 160 miles to the inch. 

It would be profitable to our readers to take up the themes pre- 
sented by the author in this new book, and give somewhat in detail 
the new things therein said in connection with each, but this would 
carry us too far from the object of this already extended notice of 
this popular work. It will suffice to say that Professor W. H. 
Pickering has made a most valuable and timely contribution to the 
literature of the Moon, by the aid of the best modern methods of 
research. ‘The fact that the book has been written entirely in 
popular language is one of the best things about it. Intelligent 
popular readers will find it the best reference book for late know- 
ledge of the Moon in connection with any good text-book on the 
subject that we know of. W. W. Payne. 


° 
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Inavgurat Dinner of Houghton’s, Limited.—To celebrate the 
amalgamation of the firms of George Houghton and Sons, Limited, 
Joseph Levi and Co., Spratt Bros., Holmes Bros., and A. C. 
Jackson, under the style of Houghton’s, Limited, an inaugural dinner 
was held at the Trocadero Restaurant on Saturday last, April 9. 
Mr. G. Houghton occupied the chair, and amongst those present 
were the heads of the allied houses, members of the various staffs, 
representatives of the Press, and others, the company numbering 
about eighty. At the conclusion of the dinner, which was served in 
Messrs. Lyons’ best style, the chairman gave the loyal toast, that 
of “Houghton’s, Limited,” being submitted by Mr. Thomas Bedding, 
F.R.P.S. (Editor of “The British Journal of Photography ea Nibie 
Edgar Houghton replied. Other toasts were “The Press,” “The 
Works,” “The Staff,” “The Chairman and Directors,” and “The 
Guests.” The enjoyment of a delightful evening was further 
enhanced by a musical programme, to which the orchestra and 
several well-known entertainers contributed. The dinner, which we 
trust signalises the commencement of a prosperous career for 
Houghton’s, Limited, was a great success in every way. 
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SHUTTER THSTING. 
In the March number of the “ Instrumentenkunde” a paper by 
Dr. Hans Lehmann, of Munich on the speed measurement of 
shutters is published. The method made use of is described 
as follows :-—The contact-breaker of an induction coil is removed, 
and in its place a large tuning fork, which has on the end of one 
of its prongs a piece of platinum wire, dipping into a small cup 
of mercury covered with distilled water, is substituted; the 
secondary terminals of the coil are connected through a Leyden 
jar to two electrodes fixed on a wheel driven by a small electric 
motor, and the sparks are photographed by a camera, set up at a 
convenient distance, with the shutter to be tested. The numbe2 
of vibrations of the tuning-fork per second must not be too large, 
or the amplitude will be too small for the make and break of the 
current te take place satisfactorily: The accuracy of the speed 
measured is, of course, the period of vibration of the tuning- 
fork. It is, nevertheless, possible to accurately measure 
shutter speeds, which are smaller than this period of vibration. 
This is done by mounting a‘strip of white paper, or a small 
incandescent lamp, behind thé electrodes, the sparks from which 
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this, tuning-fork the speeds of several shutters were measured, 

and it was found that the accuracy of the shutters themselyes 
was not sufficient to require the method with increased accuracy 
of measurement above describec This was especially the case 
with those to which a friction brake was fitted, but the pnen- 
matic shutters were not constant also, some of the same con. 
struction and size varying considerably. Dr. Lehmann then. 
gives some determinations of the speed of various shutters by 

Bruns (one of the two best German makers), Goltz and Breit 
mann, Bausch and Lomb, Steinheil, and Newman and Guardia 
of London. He speaks very highly indeed of the performance E 
the last-named shutter, which, he mentions, had been in con 
stant use for two years, and the figures given show that it : 


the only one of those measured that worked to its indicated 
speeds. One of the shutters tested was a focal plane shutter, 
and it was found that variation of the tension of the spring had’ 
not much practical effect on the speed. 
the 


The following table 


summarises the results, margin of error being within 
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then serve as the divisions of a scale. The period of vibration is (sept se Se 
determined as follows: A photographic plate is suspended by a 
» : A NOTABLE GERMAN ASTROPHYSICIST. 
fine thread from corner to corner, upon two screws in the camera, serial . ; ~ ¢ 
in the plane of the image of the sparks. The contact-breaker | Amone modern spectroscopic astronomers a high place is occu- 
is set in motion and the thread released by burning it. The | pied by Dr. Scheiner, the distinguished assistant to Dr. Vogel 
image on the plate after development consists of a number of | at Potsdam. To him we owe much of our knowledge of various 
small points, whose distances from the first are proportional to | branches of spectroscopic and photographic astronomy—among 
the square of the time of fall respectively. The first point is a | them the spectra of bright stars, of the important nebule, and 
small disc, in consequence of the number of sparks having caused | the radial motions of the stars. 
a spreading-out of the image before the plate was released. Julius Scheiner was born at Cologne on 25th November, 1858. 
These distances are measured with a micrometer reading to | After education in the Royal Gymnasium in his native town he 
0.0005 mm. (about 1-50,000 in.). Dr. Lehmann here specially entered the University of Bonn in the spring of 1878 at the age 
points out that the aecuracy of the measurements, in spite of the | of nineteen. While still a student he became interested in 
larger size of the first disc, is not less than that of stellar photo- | astronomy, and Professor Schénfeld appointed him assistant in 
graphs. The distances between stars of various magnitudes 
. 


have to be measured thus, and the accuracy is known to be very 
great indeed. Under certain conditions a series of much 
weaker points follows each large one ; they are due to partial dis- 
charges. Dr. Lehmann develops formule for calculating the 
period of vibration, consideration being given to the fact that 
generally the moment of release of the plate does not coincide 
with the passage of a spark. or these formule the reader is 
referred to the original paper. The number of vibrations of 
the tuning-fork used was found to be 148.23 per second. With 


the Bonn Observatory. 
After six years’ service at the Bonn Observ atory Dr. al 
was called to Potsdam Astrophysical Observatory as assistant im 
1887. In the same year he assisted Dr. V: ogel in his work om” : 
the radial motions of stars. The radial motion of each stat 
was measured independently on the plates by both Dr. Vogel 
and Dr. Scheiner, and the mean of their results was use 
denote the motion of the stars in the line of sight. 
Scheiner’s name is connected with all Dr. Vogel’s im 
spectrographic investigations. i 
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. Scheiner’s photographs of th tra of bright ste ke p 
cue Piieepeeae Gish eeiip oiabiie ht shale Mieneer THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF GOLF. 


; Potsdam, are worthy of special mention. 
[Lhe following review of Mr. G. W. Beldam’s book on “Great Golfers : Their 


Tn 1890 ee peneiney pulang his well-known volume, “Die Methods at a Glance,” appears in the first number of ‘C. B. Fry's Magazine.”] 
a Be alae : OR iss : : 

pectralana a ae aaueee por was in 1895 translated, Many books have been written on golf—some of them might, perhaps, 

vised, and CSE 1h) OMS Frost, then of Dartmouth, New judiciously have been left unwritten. But of all the volumes ever 

ampshire, rey of the Yerkes OUSSNE oe In the preface to | penned concerning the game, the one before us is undoubtedly the 

is work Dr. Scheiner remarked: “Hitherto no text-book has | most original. “Great Golfers” is not only the book of the month, 


isted for this chief field of spectrum analysis—astronomical | but the best book on golf instruction yet produced. Indeed, it has 
pectroscopy.” two entirely novel features—the device which shows the stance, and 


This want was filled by Dr. Scheiner’s magnificent piece of ee at or photographs taken while the player is actually 
i fel aT Y making the stroke. 
Bt a pis book ee ie purboriy on SBE OtroseOny: The No eck hitherto has been able to show the exact stance of the 
yume is divided into four parts—spectroscopic apparatus i - : : ae 4 
ectroscopic theories, the results of spectroscopic Chasse player for any stroke. Yet so simple is the idea of marking 6 in. 
1d spectroscopic tables In the third part of the volume Dr squares on the ground that one wonders it has not been done before. 
oaVern P ieee a sis For instructional purposes the advantage is very great, for stance is 
Boer enves an adenizaeie SNEREEL ol ne work of the leading | of as much importance in golf as the position of the feet at cricket 
pon ebeebnoscopisty, Tn addition to “ Astronomical Spectro- | when the actual stroke is being made.’ Hitherto, as the author points 
opy,” Dr. Scheiner is author of several other volumes on astro- | out, photographs have been of little use for teaching the positions 
my. These works are “Die Photographie der Gestirne” | of the feet, which vary according to the stroke played. In this book 
eipzig, 1897), “ Strahlung und Temperatur der Sonne ” (1899), we are left in no doubt about it at all; moreover, each reader can 
ad “Der Bau des Wettalls ” (1901). experience the effect. on his play by standing for any stroke shown 
On 9th September, 1891, Dr. Scheiner obtained, with the 13- in the book exactly as Vardon, Taylor, Braid, or others, de: be 
ch photographic refractor of the Astrophysical Observatory strikes us, by the way, as an excellent idea that the author has 


stay be placed on the market, which will 
; Potsdam, a plate of the great star cl i RL raat ce a golf stance mat to be pla e rket, 
: ote Dp Nc ig oreeeen mea aiidly he 6 in. squares marked on it to correspond 


arranged for 
be of linoleum, and have 


Messier eas ie ane first plate on which the com- | | 311 inose shown in the photographs. Who has not noticed beginners 
ment stars were sufficiently well defined for the purposes of and others asking the professional to let them stand in his foot- 
act measurement. Accordingly, Dr. Scheiner prepared a prints for this very purpose? 

talogue of 835 stars in the cluster, the positions of which he Then, again, the point of view of the camera always being the 
ced with great accuracy. same—viz., looking directly up and down the middle line at right 


In 1893 Dr. Scheiner published a drawing of the Xi Persei | angles to the intended line of flight of the ball, there is ample scope 
sbula, discovered by Professor Barnard in 1885. Dr. Scheiner’s for comparing the methods of all the players. If a player is stand- 


awing was the result of five photographs obtained with a small | 1S 10! & low ball, or as iced ball, the position of the shaft, relative 
to’ this line, shows the difference at once. And we are not left in 


strument of four inches aperture. e found that the Xi : 2 ‘ 

ersei nebula was not much smaller than that in Orion, and doubt as to the exact line of the intende flight of the ball, wwii 

fat: its borders are more brilliant than its centre, which is com- | » along Uke Hae On Rue tlie Tell Hs ielieeadl. AS Tie, Wells igen 

atively obscure 2 out, the stance is therefore the more rea ily understoo It is the 
ree Pan Aa outcome of a simple idea, but one which accomplishes much. 

(BOR Dig selisiitey cuietosdos: Lscleenen Syghuee te" Quic As regards the other feature of the book, action- hotographs, Mr. 


bserver ” in the Potsdam Astrophysical Observatory, under the | Beldam is, we believe, the first to make a new departure in the 
rection of Professor Vogel. In the following year he became | illustration of golf books, and to attempt to “time ” the golfer at 
rofessor of Astrophysics in the University of Berlin. the top of the swing, standing quite close to the subject. He must 
In 1898 Dr. Scheiner photographically determined the posi- | evidently haye aimed at catching that point in the golfer’s swing 
ons of seventy of the stars in the Orion nebula, which cannot | where the club is imperceptibly (in most cases) checked, and com- 
it prove useful in a discussion of proper motion. He compared | mences to return on the downward swing, for most of the photographs 
@ positions of stars as deduced from his photographic re- as to create doubts whether the golfer could have been 


are so sharp 
2 . A = rine e stroke The e a oar a 
arches with earlier measurements by Gould. From the fact playing the stroke. The movement of the garments, however, and 
at the positions as measured by Dr, Gould and Dr. Scheiner at 


the action in the photograph prove that the stroke was actually being 


intery ve. Gin : Baya aoe ‘ ee made. 
ee eae ee iy ae ee To accomplish this, perfect tibiae with the shutter of the camera 
if ie SH Atey ieee i shoes ites must have bee 1 imperative. We have ventured to ask Mr. Beldam 
oo at is, with the stars of the tapezuim—and are not “how he did it,” if he had many failures, or took many pictures of 
lysically connected with either the tapezuim or the great the same person for the same stroke. Here is what he said no 
ula. In the “ Astronomische Nachrichten,” Dr, Scheiner “Tt is all a question of eye and hand, as in any other game, but 
Ss described his researches as to the nature of nebule. He | two things besides are most necessary—a camera with a full-sized view- 
nsiders that they are ccmposed of rarefied matter, their tem- finder and a focal plane shutter, ‘and, a. knowledge of the golfing 
rature being exceedingly low. swing; in other words, the camera artist must be a golfer. The 
In January, 1899, Dr. Scheiner obtained a magnificent photo- act that when the button is pressed the full-sized reflector springs 
aph of the spectrum of the Andromeda nebula, with an ex- up and releases the focal plane shutter really helps the operator to 


sure of seven hours. Dark rays were seen, which interrupted ime more perfectly. There is only a fractional part of a second 


€ continuous spectrum, and Dr. Scheiner inferred them to etween the pressing of the button and the releasing of the shutter ; 
trespond to the Fraunhofer lines in the solar spectrum. This the reflector has to spring up to get out of the way, and release the 
ants to the conclusion that. the Andromeda nebula is actually a shutte 35 Hens soon found I had to allow for this, and a press the 
ister of stars of the second type, too distant for the individua yutton just before an wanted 0. This short space of time, in my 
Metig be visible. Op. just fits in with the golfing swing, and also compensates for 
Dr. Scheiner, assisted by Dr. Wilsing, of the Observatory a ene a ey nee aoe ee Dis eat Hae 
islam, has investigated the motions of nebulz in the line of gM citeoatrte ae Beene ae i Ce Heme ae as an 
ght by means of Doppler’s principle. He has also made many Saas eae aR a PEE ae VOR DERG aS cnt ea melo 
AS s J when to press. I seemed to know if one had been mistimed, and 
vestigations on both stars and nebule and on the canals of | immediately took another of the same stroke. i 
ars~ He photographed the zone of the heavens for the Inter- ) My failures on this account were not many; out of nearly three 
ie. Chart of the Heavens undertaken by the Observatory | hundred photographs taken, a dozen failures from mistiming is not 
‘otsdam. In all, he has publishec forty-four papers. a great number. Unfortunately, whilst at the Amateur Champion 
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ship, owing to a defective changing box, I lost about eighteen 
valuable snap-shots. 

“When taking a great number in one day I seemed to get set, 
as one does at cricket, and could then be certain of my efforts being 
absolutely timed. The top of the swing, of course, requires more 
timing than the finish, but the most ticklish thing is to catch the ball 
at, or immediately after, impact in the drive, so as to show the ball 
and driver on the plate. Of course, in such a case, there is con- 
siderable movement of the club and the ball, but this gives a better 
idea of the pace at which they were travelling, especially when it 
is remembered at what speed the shutter was working, viz., at 
1-1000th to 1-1250th of a second.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that golf-action photography, 
to get the best results, requires almost as much timing as golf or 
cricket. Enough has been said to demonstrate that the second feature 
in the book is a new departure, and we can truthfully assert that the 
photographs do all Mr. Beldam claims for them. It needs only a 
casual glance to show the individuality of the players coming out 
in every photograph. How different, indeed, from the posed and 
wooden illustrations one often sees displayed in golf books! Action- 
photography is a word which seems to have been coined by Mr. 
Beldam as a safeguard against misinterpretation! We think he 
need have no fear on that score. The name is a good one, and full 
of meaning. 

These two ideas, the stance device and the action-photographs, 
stand out as the two prominent features of the book, which is bound 
to mark a new era in practical golf instruction, whether to the be- 
ginner or scratch player. But it must not be thought that these are 
the only features. It is a book full of infinite variety, and the arrange- 
ment has been evidently well thought out. 

Wisely keeping to his subject, instruction by means of photo- 
graphs, Mr. Beldam leaves others to deal with the history and 
technical developments of the game. His own chapter on “ Instan- 
taneous Photography in Golf” should capture the interest of the 
golfer who knows anything at all about photography. And his chapter 
on “Cricket and Golf” is written with the keen insight of one who 
is not only a theorist, but can verify his theories by putting them 
into practice. As one of the leading men in the Middlesex eleven, 
Mr. Beldam’s name needs no introduction. As a golfer, if he would 
only give up that “wretched game of cricket,” he would assuredly 
come rapidly to the fore. 

That Mr. Beldam has a keen, observant eye, and a mind for details, 
is shown by his chapter, which is the keynote to his book—In- 
struction by Illustration.” Throughout the book he tries, whether 
talking of golf or cricket, to inculcate principles into the mind of the 
reader; and a noticeable quality is the absence of all dogmatising. 
Though he has got hold of principles, he sees tha individuality must 
come out in interpreting them. Hence he says that golf (anc 
cricket) can be played well in many different ways. The principles 
do not vary, but individuality does; it is the beauty of such games as 
golf and cricket that they leave plenty of scope for personality. 

After these three chapters come four by the famous quartette of 
professionals—Vardon, Taylor, Braid, and Herd—each of whom 
writes notes on his own methods of play. In Vardon’s portion, what 
seem to be entirely new ideas are given birth, and he analyses the 
golfing swing in a masterly yet simple way. Vardon makes golf look 
a@ very easy game, and it would appear that he has let readers o 
this book into his secret, for his notes on the swing, and the manner 
in which he plays the push stroke, how and when the knees should 
work, are an explanation as lucid as one could wish. 

People who think that Vardon simply walks up to the ball and 
strikes it in the way he does from sheer natural ability, and after 
the manner of the parrot, will here see that this great player has 
method in the “mad” way he plays golf! His game looks simple, 
his deductions are simple, and the result is simple! For Vardon is 
acknowledged by even those who most closely challenge his supremacy 
to be the best golfer who ever lived. We shall be very much sur- 
prised if the manner in which he has “given away” his game and 
methods does not help very many golfers vastly to improve their 
game. 

Taylor’s notes are full of clear-headed ideas. If you see him play, 
he gives you the impression that he is determined and means to ac- 
complish what is in his mind. His notes are written with like 
precision. His methods vary from Vardon’s, for his full swing never 
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exceeds the horizontal position. For this reason he starts bendin, 
the knee sooner than Vardon in the upward swing of the drive 
Indeed, Taylor’s drive would seem to be but a half shot and wris| 
work, plenty of it! Yet he has been known to outdrive even Braid 
on his day, and his straightness is proverbial. His remarks on the 
“Mashie,” on which club he is easily the greatest authority, ay 
very explicit and well thought out. They should greatly help thos. 
who wish to excel in this most fascinating yet difficult part of the 
game. 

Braid’s annotations, too, are decidedly characteristic of the man 
There is no waste of words—short, pithy sentences, full of instruc 
tion, give the man and his methods. Yet it is quite clear that he 
like Vardon and Taylor, has his reasons for every stroke that he 
plays. As perhaps the longest driver in the world, his notes on 
the drive should prove most useful. His method of knee action in the 
drive seems rather to coincide with Vardon’s. 4 

Lastly comes Herd, a player of the brilliant order. His remarks 
are particularly interesting, as his methods differ somewhat from 
those of the other three. There is more right-hand grip with him, 
and consequent tighter grip of the left. He knows, however, how 
to let the right hand in at the right moment, and in the right way, 
Here we have an example that golf can be played successfully im 
different ways. He also lets his body into the stroke more than 
the other three, as the photographs clearly show. His notes on 
spoon play are a va uable addition to the book—coming as they de 
from a famous exponent of that club. Like Vardon, Taylor, and 


Braid, he has evidently given the game a good deal of thought, and 
worked out for himself his own individual style. 

We rather fancy these four chapters will open the eyes of those 
who do not give the professional credit for thinking powers in regard 
to his game, but rather consider it as merely the natural outcome of 
much play, and fancy that he never went through the trying times 
which the goddess of golf requires of her votaries. Possibly, the 
reason why we have never been given such a wealth of advice from 
professionals before may be that they have not had photographs in 
which they could see their own methods portrayed. Mr. Beldant 
we say again, is to be congratulated on getting together, in col 
junction with his pictures, such a welcome addition to golf literature, 
and he has been wise in letting each professional state his own case.” 

Then we find the book again varied. No longer each player tell 
his own story, but the services of that most capa le writer an 
brilliant exponent, Mr. Hilton, have been requisitioned. Like that 0 
the author, his is a mind for detail, and he possesses a keen powel 
of observation. Necessary qualities are these for the task he ha 
been allotted, that of criticising the play of the various amateurs 
in the book; and being the only amateur who has twice won ‘ 
open championship, and beaten all comers, Mr. Beldam has heen 
advised in securing his services. The nofés on his own play ‘ 
most interesting, and full of valuable hints. He is most can id about 
the rubber ball, and it would seem to bear out what we saw stated 
not long ago, that the reason for his slight falling off lately " 
perhaps his failure to master the eccentricities of the rubbe a 
ball. He says himself that in approach shots it requires a different 
treatment to the gutty, and a different stroke to the one he has 
accustomed to play. But it cannot be long before a golfer of : 
calibre acquires the necessary skill to treat the new invader sue 
cessfully ! 


In criticising the games of the other amateurs, Mr. Hilton, has 
performed a difficult task with tact and ability. He has, we ina 
been helped in his task, however, by having action-photographs ne 
him, and he brings out most ably the value of photographs taker 
in this way. For instance, in Mr. Hutchinson’s case he shows i 
he moves the fingers of his hand in making the drive, and 1 
the finish they are fighting which shall hold the club. The pholg 
graphs clearly prove his points. On the whole, Mr. Hilton's 4 
marks are most pleasant reading, and from time to time he throws "i 
valuable hints to beginners and others. He seems to understand we 
the difficulties of amateurs, and his advice should command evel) 
respect. In treating the series of Miss Adair, who (the author a 
through want of space) is the only lady champion in the book, 4 
Hilton seems to bewail the fact that skirts interfere with his tash 
of criticism! As he humorously puts it, after doing his best 
analyse her characteristics, “the dictates of hereditary fashion 
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yt allow a sufficiently close diagnosis to be made of her methods!” 
id “it is mere deduction.” 

The photographs of Miss Adair, however, only make us wish some 
her ladies had been included in the book. We will hope that it may 
. supplemented with another volume at some future date. Possibly 
great golfers” in America may then be included, notwithstanding 
e talk of the so-called decay of golf there—a sure sign that it is 
king deeper root. Mr. Hilton’s pages make pleasantly light reading; 
» has fulfilled his task well. His last chapters, on “Putting” and 
Theory and Essentials,” are excellent, but it is doubtful if all will 
wee with him that putting is a separate part of the game! Yet, 
r the purpose of comparison, this chapter is no doubt better kept 
itself, as it introduces again a nice variety in the arrangement. 
We may safely say, in conclusion, that this book will take a great 
ld of the golfing world. Every golfer must have one if he is to 
ep pace with the times. For beginners, as well as for scratch 
ayers, it is easily the most helpful we know, for it does not make 
e mistake of treating beginners as beginners, but is rather written 
r the average player. Where all will find it so useful and helpful 
in the fact that on every page golf is seen as it is played by our 
st_ exponents, and the reader is left to choose for himself. It will 
so appeal to those who like to compare the different styles and 
ethods of the best golfers. Altogether it is a most fascinating and 
lightful work. The collection of photographs alone, two hundred 
id sixty odd, are splendid value for the price charged for the book. 
1ey are a unique collection, and will hand down to posterity the 
sthods of the finest golfers of our times. 


+> 


A USEFUL PRINT METER 


KE many amateur photographers, it is, and has been, a craze to 
come possessed of most new things, which from time to time 
ventors and dealers combine to place temptingly before us; and 
looking through one of my drawers just now, three or four of 
ose useful little pieces of apparatus intended to do away with 
iste prints (when we indulge in platinotype or carbon) were come 
ross, and the number of shillings they represented came somewhat 
a shock, when one thought how little use they really were put 
in practical work. 
As in most other matters connected with the practice of photo- 
aphy, it always seems as if the last new—I was almost saying toy, 
t the latest acquired implement will, perhaps, sound less frivolous, 
the only one of any real assistance. One matter in which print 
ters have proved in a slight manner defective, is from exactly 
= same difficulty experienced when using meters designed to help 
e to estimate the needed exposure to be given a dry plate or 
n, namely, in telling with anything approaching certainty the 
act point when sufficient darkening of the strip of sensitised paper 
s been reached, due, mainly, in this case, to the strip of bromide 
per employed being very sensitive to the influence of moisture 
itained in the atmosphere, and when so affected printing a pinky 
our, which to many, at least, proved a stumbling block in the 
y of rightly estimating the depth or darkening which has been 
hed; so, also, with print meters, it being not always possible 
obtain a print-out silver paper which, when acted upon by light, 
ye anything like the same tint or colour as the standard one 
xed to the little instrument. 
Jf course, we are all aware the mere colour of the printed test has 
part in this matter, all that is needed being to darken it to a 
2d depth, irrespective of colour matching entirely; but simple as 
S seems, it has undoubtedly proved an obstacle to many, and 
ely, of late times, those so-called actinometers or meters where 
ips of bromide paper are used to gauge the action of light have 
m sent out with the covering piece of glass either, in one case, 
a yellow colour, or in another well-known and widely-used meter 
S covered by a small blue glass, either of which largely does away 
h any uncertainty in judging how the darkening is proceeding, 
any slight variation of colour in the sensitive paper, from what- 
r cause it arises, is obviated in quite a remarkable manner. 

Inder such conditions, it really becomes difficult to go far astray 
forming a decision as to when the right moment has arrived, and 
test is completed. 
ust as it has been with that particular form of light gauge, so 
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also has it been, in less extent, perhaps, when using a print meter, 
for reasons already indicated. 

Now, my last acquired fad in this, direction, for use when printing 
with papers where it is advisable to rely upon some such guide, is 
a small, neat affair, which tells me as it lies on the printing board, 
or frame, just exactly how matters are progressing at a glance, 
without need to touch either meter or print. 

It seems quite indifferent as to what make of P.O.P. is used, or 
what particular colour the deposit assumes, either bright red or 
purple, for whichever it be, when once it has been placed behind 
the graduated slip through which printing has to take place, the 
result is the same, just a plain, simple, easily read record of what 
is going on. So that once having obtained the right number of tint 
to print to for any particular negative, when employing any particular 
kind of process of print making, and using a test slip of one degree 
of sensitiveness, printing, especially of large pictures, loses its 
terrors, and failures from over or under printing become things of 
the past—or should, which is slightly different sometimes. 

In appearance it is a narrow metal frame from three to four inches 
in length, slightly under one inch in breadth, and a quarter of an 
inch in depth. It opens in book form, one side the two leaves being 
held by a strong spring, on the other side there being a sliding 
indicator, which is pushed to any particular number of tint, down 
the centre being openings through which the printings take place. 
One-half down the entire series (there being ten such openings) is 
placed the standard tint, undereath which is a narrow pad of felt. 
to press the sensitive strip of paper into contact, and hold it there. 

So far there is nothing which differs in essentials from the rest: 
of print meters, except one or two small particulars. But from this 
point it differs from any which haye come under my personal notice, 
in that the cover glass is of an evenly graduated yellow colour, the 
result being, as already pointed out, there is no necessity, when once 
the strip of P.O.P. has been placed in position and the instrument 
closed, to do more than glance at it from time to time to see exactly 
how printing is progressing, in itself no small saving of time and 
trouble, especially when light is of high actinic quality, and ta 
examine by opening a meter means taking it indoors, or a shady 
corner, before uncovering the enclosed slip of sensitive material. 

After having put this small print guide to some amount of practical 
use the last few months, it seems quite as good, and indeed in many 
respects far in advance of others more commonly met with in dealers’ 
shops; and that is all, except to repeat, it is a good and helpful 
bit of apparatus, and costs but three or four shillings. 

To any desirous of using the same principle, there should be no 
difficulty in making a print meter with very much the same action, 
using yellow glass in place of opal or the clear glass screen of 
ordinary print meters every one is so familiar with.. 

W. Tuomas, F.R.P.S. 


Oe 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

April 20-26.—Swansea Photographic Club. Hon. Secretary, W. Re 
Stephens, 14 and 15, Temple Street, Swansea. 

May 2-4.—Bristol Eisteddfod. Photographic Section. 
Secretary, Arthur B. Cleaves, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

May 11-18.—Plymouth Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
Wilfred Grist, 105, Old Town Street, Plymouth. 

May 16-28.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secretary, 
E. Webb-Smith, care of Royal Dublin Society, Kildare Street, Dublin.. 

May 24-28.—Devonport Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. J. 
Catford, 78, Charlotte Street, Devonport. 

June-October.—Glasgow Photographic Exhibition. 
Gallery and Museum, Kelvingrove, Glasgow. 


Hon.. 


Secretary, Art 


— 


We have received a leaflet from J. Lizars, of Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, containing a list of “Challenge” cameras for sale at re- 
ductions ranging from 334 per cent. to 50 per cent. off list prices. 

We have received specimens of Messrs. Elliott and Sons’ latest 
show-cards advertising the Barnet specialities. They are high-class 
productions, and would enhance the appearance of any photographic 
dealer’s shop. 
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THE REPRESSION OF THE BRITISH INVENTOR. 


{In justice to Mr. Friese-Greene, whose letter appears in our columns 
this week, we print his letter to the “Journal” of the Society 
of Arts of March 25, 1904.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


As a British inventor with more than twenty years’ practical experi- 
ence of the British patent laws, and having taken out some thirty 
patents, I have been extremely interested in the correspondence in 
your “Journal” on the above matter, and I heartily agree with the 
position taken by Mr. Lowry and Mr. Boult, that the present system 
prevailing in the British Patent Office is iniquitous and unjust to the 
inventor, and has done more than almost any other one thing to 
discourage English ingenuity and enterprise. 

It is not my purpose to defend the German or United States 
patent laws, which may be (and doubtless are) open to the criticisms 
made by Mr. Abel. The fact that these countries have made 
mistakes in this line in no wise minimises the mistakes which our 
country has doubtless made, and I therefore do not propose to 
enter into a discussion of Mr. Abel’s letter. What interests me as 
a British inventor, are the facilities the British Patent Office affords 
me for protecting and exploiting my inventions. My experience 
is, that it would be hard to devise a method which is more unjust 
to the inventor than the one which has prevailed in England for 
the last twenty-five years at the least. 

The Act of 1902 has improved matters somewhat, but it does not 
get to the root of things, as it retains the very burdensome and 
unjust renewal fees which, coming as they usually do in the case of 
a new invention, just at the time when the inventor is least able 
to meet them, cannot be met, and therefore the inventor loses his 
time and the moneys already paid. 

As Mr. Boult very justly states in summing up his admirable 
letter: “Can anyone maintain that it is just that the patentee 
pays for his protection 1,188 times as much per annum as the 
author?” This is what the present patent law provides. To give 
you a practical illustration in my own case, which is one of many 
(and I may say that I have made so many valuable inventions that 
I am now financially ruined, although many of my inventions are 
practical and commercial, and have made thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of pounds for others), I will instance one case—i.e., the 
cinematograph. 

I will not enter into the history of this invention, except to say 
that I began working on it cyer twenty years ago, long before i 
could be possibly made commercial, for the reason that, at the time 
I began my experiments and for several years thereafter, celluloid 
was not made in long lengths, and, therefore, could not be used for 
cinematograph films. 

I first showed my invention at a meeting of the Photographic 

Society, Pall Mall, in 1885. The invention itself was first patented 
in 1889. This patent gives a complete description of the cinemato- 
graph camera which is used to-day, but it was not then commercial, 
for the reason that celluloid film was difficult to secure, was expensive, 
and was too opaque to give proper results upon a screen. In fac 
it was not until 1893 or 1894 that a non-shrinkable celluloid photo- 
graphic film transparent enough to enable pictures to be projected 
upon a screen was produced commercially. 
I took out a further patent in 1893. This patent covered the 
projecting apparatus, and is the first machine of its kind. In 1896 
I took out a further patent, covering certain improvements and 
attachments for this machine; and this patent, together with my 
patents of 1889 and 1893, are the master patents on this invention. 
had expended thousands of pounds and ten years’ time in perfecting 
ris invention. 
Directly my patents were pub 
and brought out various forms of machines, all of which I maintain 
are infringements of my patents; but I was not in a position 
financially, owing to the large amount of money I had expended on 
this and other inventions, to properly protect my rights in the 
Courts, which would have cost me, as I was informed, from £2,000 
to £5,000 at least. 

The fact that I had obtained British patents on my invention did 
not in any way practically protect my rights as against infringers, 
who, knowing the practices prevailing in the Patent Office and in 
the Courts in reference to inventions, took the chances of a patent 


*¢ 


oe 


e 


d others profited by my work, 


action, and exploited infringements of my invention for their own 
profit without payment of a penny to myself. 


—_—_____ 


That is the condition to-day, with the exception of two firms j 


the trade who, as a matter of fairness to me (although I have not ye 
been in a position to bring action to protect my rights) have entere 
into royalty arrangements, and are paying me royalties on m 


invention, althou 
been entitled to 
prepared to pay, 
infringers, rather 


gh nothing like as large royalties as I should hay 
receive, and which they no doubt would haye bee 
had the patent laws been so framed as to discourag 
than encourage them, as is the case to-day. 


I do not say this as any reflection upon the two firms who at 


paying me royalt 


ies. Quite the contrary. They could afford to pa 


me much larger royalties had the English patent laws been so frame 
as to enable me to protect them from unlawful competition, 4 


a matter of fact, 
other firms are 


, these firms are to-day paying royalty, which th 
not, and are, to this extent, hampered in the 


business by reason of their recognition of my rights. In othe 
words, the practical result is, that the infringer is protected by th 
present laws, whereas the inventor is in the position of paying th 


British Governm 
invention to the 

This has been r 
also my experier 


prevents my going further into details. 


ent for the privilege of giving the details of li 
very men who are encouraged to infringe it. 

my experience with my cinematograph invention, am 
nee with many other of my inventions, but spae 


Now as to practical suggestions, I do not for a moment imagin 


hat the framers 


as oe 
Without going 


3. T 
he presumption 


recognise in any 


of the patent laws have deliberately tried to dra 


them so as to favour the infringers and hamper the inventors. 0 
he contrary, I assume that it is the desire of the Government t 
frame laws which will encourage and protect the honest inventor. 


into detail, my suggestions are briefly as follows: 


1. That a thorough search be made by the British Patent Offic 
efore the patent is granted. 
9. That the cost of this search should be included in the initial fe 
hat when a patent is once issued by the English Patent Offi 


is not that it is bad, but that it is good, and the 


his presumption be one that the British Courts are instructed | 


action for infringement. 


4. That the penalty for infringement (where the infringement 


clearly proved) b 
ment and the 
impossible of pr 
exemplary dama 
others from atte 
British patent. 


e not merely an injunction against further infring 
actual damages proved (which latter are almoi 
oof im many cases), but should be substantial am 
ges which shall be sufficiently large to discourag 
mpting to infringe what they know to be a val 
In other words, “make the punishment fit # 


crime,” which is nct the case under the present law. In fact,’ 


not infrequently 


happens that an inventor may win his action f 


infringement and be ruined by the delay and expenses he has | 


incur over and above his damages and taxed costs. 


5. Any man stating in his application that he is the origin 


inventor, when it is proved he knows he is not, should be held” 


ke guilty of peérj 
e 


ury and should be prosecuted by the Public Pros 


itor at the public expense. 


6. Make one fee cover the entire cost of the invention for the fi 


term. You can 


figure out for yourself what it means to mainta 


twenty-five or thirty British patents, many of which while they a 


the basis of yer 
certain features 
not yet sufficient 


y valuable inventions, may be premature, im thi 
of the invention are not yet perfected, or the tra 
y advanced to appreciate its value. 


7. The appointment of a Royal Commission consisting of practic 


men who shall t: 


ake evidence on this whole subject and report the 


recommendations to Parliament. I would respectfuly suggest til 


you call before s 
mechanics who 
invention, or if 


been ruined by the expensive proce 


to protect their 
good, solid facts 
a law which wil 


aid Commission some of the practical invertors al 
have been either discouraged from patenting the 
they have been foolish enough to patent it, ha 
s which are necessary in or 
rights. I think this Commission would get sol 
which would be of the greatest value in formulati 
do substantial justice to the English inventor a 


encourage the industries of the country. 


In other word 
our patent laws. 
protect himself, 


s, I make a plea for justice and common sensé 
Make it not only possible for a rich inventor” 
but encourage a poor inventor to patent his ide 


with a certainty that he will obtain a proper return for any go 
invention he may make, and full protection of his rights witho 


danger of being 
his attempt to ec 


financially ruined by his own inventive gemlus a 
mtribute something to the welfare of his country: 
W. Friese-GREENne 


. April 15, 1904.] 


JE SEPARATION OF DEVELOPMENT INTO PRIMARY 
AND SECONDARY ACTIONS. CONSEQUENT EFFECT 
UPON THE CORRECT RENDERING OF LIGHT VALUES 
AND THEORY OF THE LATENT IMAGE. 


[A paper read before the Royal Photographic Society. ] 


EVELOPMENT of the latent image has always more or less appeared 
consist of two distinct actions—the reduction of the haloid com- 
und which has been acted upon by light and a further ‘strengthen- 
g or intensification, either as in the collodion process as an addition 
silver from without, or as in the gelatine film from within the film 
elf. 
In the case of collodion this action is evident, but it is not so 
adily seen in the development of the gelatine film; still, there are 
dications that such is the case. For instance, if a series of ex- 
sures be made as for the estimation of the speed of the plate, it 
ll be found that if one portion of the plate be developed very 
ickly and the other very slowly, a great difference in the results 
ill be obtained. In the case of the slow development there will 
found at first a marked increase both in the speed and latitude of 
e plate, but as the development is increased both will decrease 
d finally become approximately the same as the quickly-developed 
rtion. Again, the same amount of detail in the under-exposed 
wtion of a negative is found when development with different de- 
lopers is carried on till the action ceases, whilst at the same time 
ere is often a great difference in the density of the correctly- 
sposed portions. Also very slow plates often show the weak 
tail much colder in colour than the stronger portions. 

That the image is not necessarily solely formed from the silver 
loids which have been acted upon by light has been shown practi- 
Ily by Sir William Abney, who succeeded in obtaining an image 
a film added to the plate after the exposure had been made. 
Treatise on Photography,” 1878, p. 99.) 
The present paper may be taken to be a continuation of one on 
Standard Plates and Some Causes of Apparent Alteration in 
apidity ” (“ Photographic Journal,” January, 1895, p. 118), followed 
7 “The Two Latent Images (Organic and Inorganic) : Development 


efore and After Fixing” (“Photographic Journal,” 1898, p. 264), 


1d in both of which, as again now, it has been assumed as a working 
ypothesis that the action of light upon the sensitive film is definite, 
1d should any well-established law appear to be broken, this must 
‘necessity eventually be found to be due to secondary causes. It 
is also been assumed throughout that at first the action of light is 
wely molecular, the later liberation of the halogen counteracting 
svelopment. 
In the “Photographic Journal” for August last will be found a 
mmunication from Mons. Léon Vidal “On the Utilisation of Old 
nsitised Plates which have been Fogged,” the discussion upon 
hich showed that there was a great difference of opinion upon 
e action of potassium bichromate upon the development of the 
tent image, and this difference could not be said to have been 
fectually solved by the suggestion that the results obtained by Mons. 
idal were due to the dilute solutions used. 
As expected from experiments made at various times, it was found 
Jon repeating his experiments that the statement that the latent 
lage was not destroyed, but only its development delayed, was fully 
‘oved, a 10 per cent. solution used for five hours not showing any 
struction of the most minute detail. 
Tf not carefully washed between the bichromate bath and the de- 
lopment, it is true one would for practical purposes consider that 
ie image had been destroyed, but most comes back again, as stated, 
ith the washing, though not exactly as hefore, and in some cases 
e colour of the deposit is found to be materially changed. 

We must now take the opposite extreme, and consider what is the 
fect of developing the plates with some of the bichromate pur- 
sely left, in the film, as this has led to the results to be described. 
mMMmencing with a slow plate, slide 1 shows plates which have had 
fal exposures in the Chapman Jones Sensitometer, A showing 
mal development, B the same development after treatment with 
eak potassium bichromate, but without the thorough washing given 
y Mons. Vidal. The scale of grad 


dation is totally different, square 
in A being about equal in density to square 1 in B, and none of 
é halation of A is shown in the other. The whole gradation of B 
is been entirely altered, taking double the number of squares to 
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reach density of 8 in the other. If we explain this by saying that 
the time of development of B treated with the bichromate has been 
too short, we are met with this fact that squares 15 are alike in 
both. We will, therefore, follow this further with comparative 
trials, tabulating measured densities. To facilitate experiments, 
standard negatives have been used, made up with layers of fogged 
cristoid films. This method was adopted so that all exposures should 
have the same duration, the intensity being varied only. The im- 
portance of this was fully dealt with, “ Photographic Journal,” 1895, 
pp. 124-127. The exposures have been calculated from the measured 
densities, and are approximate only, as an average printing factor 
of .8 has been taken for all plates as suggested by Messrs. Hurter 
and Driffield (“Relation Between Photographic Negatives and Their 
Positives,” “Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind.,” February 28, 1891). Any error 
only affects the development factor obtained equally in each case, 
and with which we are not at present concerned. Six, or even more, 
strips could be cut from the same plate after the one exposure had 
been made, comparative results being thus obtained readily. 

A plate, slide 2, was given an exposure under the negative, and 
separate portions thus treated :— 


A. Normal developer, 1 minute. 

B. 1 per cent. potassium bichromate, 1 minute, washed quickly, 
development 3 minutes. 

C. 5 per cent. potassium bichromate, 2 minutes, washed quickly, 
development 5 minutes. 


20 


DENSITY 


° 


exe 4 2 + gem ts 32 63 125 250 


Diagram 1. 


The first point to notice is the approximately equal density of 
the shortest exposure in all three cases (the development having been 
timed to secure this result), and the wide divergence of the last. 

The development of C has been delayed much more than B by 
reason of the stronger bichromate and longer time of immersion. 

This effect will be better considered by plotting the curves (Dia- 
gram 1), when we find that the first effect of a weak solution of 
bichromate in the film is not to destroy the exposure, but to push 
back the correct and even oyer-exposed portions into one long under- 
exposure. (A, normal, compared with B and C treated with bi- 
chromate). 

Comparing curves B and C, it will be seen that whilst in B there 
is practically no straight or correct portion, in U, owing to the more 
severe treatment, the earlier exposures are coming again into a straight 
line, thus indicating that with still further treatment a still better 
result could be obtained. 

Before considering the effect of stronger solutions of bichromate 
or other agents such as chromic acid, permanganate of potash, etc., 
which give similar results, it will be as well to trace the action 
already obtained further into the over-exposure period, and thus 
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clearly show that we are dealing with other influences within the The curve thus found is so evidently related to the light receives 
films beyond the simple action of light. by the plate that, were it not for the curve of under-exposure, if 
Diagram 2, Curve D.—Normal Development, 1 minute. would be all that is required correctly to represent the complete 
Diagram 2, Curve E.—1 per cent. potassium bichromate, 1 minute ; action of light. This will therefore be called primary development, 
development, 1 minute. and that which has been kept back secondary, whilst the two com 
Diagram 2, Curve F.—1 per cent. potassium bichromate, 1 minute; | bined are shown by the Hurter and Driffield characteristic curve o} 
development, 2 minutes. the plate. 
i 2 
| 20 = au ——— 


DENSITY 


DENSITY 


| 
16 32 63 ns 250 500 1000 


Diagram 2. Ge 
EXP I 2 SP 8 16 32 63 H 


Seman 

In both curves E and F, the under-exposed portion is followed by 
a correct period obtained entirely from the normally over-exposed 
portion of the plate. A new correct period has been obtained having 
a far greater latitude than that given by normal development. 

Thus far, we have only obtained a similar result to that shown 
(‘Photographic Journal,” 1898, p. 273), when weak bromine was used 
between exposure and development and a long correct period of 1 ro 
to 4,000 was obtained. Now that similar effects are shown by the 
use of other agents, it seems probable that the bromine was acting 
in the same way, and not, as was then supposed, in rehalogenisation. 
What the precise action is does not as yet appear certain; oxidising 
agents and hydrochloric acid to some extent. act well, and there 
seems to be something required beyond the mere neutralisation of 
the developer within the film, for apparently it is necessary to de- expt i 
stroy or modify the developing agent, because success is more readily 
secured when the proportion of developing agent is kept low and the 
alkali high. 

If what has so far been shown were all that could be done, it would 
only amount to a much simpler way of securing the correct rendering 


Diagram 3. 


DENSITY 


a 8 16 32 Cz 125 250 500 y000 


Diagram 4. 


The desired action, however, requires that the straight line should 
commence at the point of first appearance of silver reduction, and 
continue until signs of exhaustion of the silver in the film become 


of very great contrasts than that previously given, but by continuing 3 : ; ia 
the action either with potass. bichromate for a long time, or using | Manifest, and to obtain the nearest possible approach to ithe _ 
more powerful agents, such as chromic acid or permanganate of potash, | C™V° practically, the slowest plate to be found is the most likely 
fresh results are obtained altogether different. to ENG the desired result. ; { 
Diagram 3 shows three curves :— Diagram 4 is obtained from an exceedingly slow lantern plate. 
G.—Normal developer, 1 minute Two exposures were made under the negative, the one being sixteen 
H.—10 per cent. bichromate of potassium, 10 minutes; develop- times as great as the other. Portions of each were developed at ‘ 
ment, 5 minutes. the same time. It will be noticed that curves K and L, develope 
I.—10 per cent. bichromate of potassium, 5 hours; development, in the ordinary way, do not coincide as they should do; this, a 
3 minutes. pointed out by Sir William Abney, being due to the very different 
With all plates, fast or slow, however completely the general re- effect of light of varied intensity upon exceedingly slow plates, the 
duction of silver may be checked or driven back, there is always duration of exposure being proportionately altered. On the other 


something left which can gradually be brought out with prolonged hand, in curve M, giving the primary development, the two oa 
development. As the action of the bichromate, chromic acid, etc., | though obtained with different intensities of light, combine alg 
increases, the curve becomes gradually flatter, and thus curve I exactly, and a result is obtained as close to the ideal as one may 
finally shows a new and practically correct period extending through | expect to find. There is practically no under-exposure, the least 
all the exposures, and totally distinct from the normal, G, and the light action shown is correctly represented, whilst anything less 18 


short application of bichromate, H. not shown at all. The plate, which normally has but a comparatiaad 
This new curve usually has a period of under-exposure commencing short range of correct exposure, is now capable of ren ering lig . 
at the point of the first visible reduction by prolonged ordinary de- intensities of 1 to 1,000 practically correct throughout. The on 


velopment, following by a long straight line of correct exposures | Serious difficulty is that the primary development is so slight com 

extending to or even beyond the point where reversal is shown with | Paved with the secondary that there is great difficulty im obtaining 

ordinary development.* density. , ain 
A Passing now to rapid plat it wi ient to give a 

* With any given plate the best strength and time of treatment with, say 1, to1 = ie ans e d B es ab iY phe sore = ill b found 
per cent. chromic acid must be found by trial. Potassium permanganate works well, example, using the most rapid obtainable, as all others will be 


but a bath of potassium metabisulphite is requii ¢ 1 to rcmoye the oxide. to range between these two extremes. 
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[The following differences are found :— 
[he strength of solution (chromic acid, etc.) used may be ten times 
great as for the very slow plate. 

An under-exposure curve will always be found 

[he proportion of primary to secondary development, as might be 
pected, is very greatly increased. With the slow plate at least 
ht times as much development is required for the primary as 
3 secondary in order to obtain sufficient density to measure cor- 
tly. With the rapid plate the results of equal time of develop- 
nt are readily comparable. 

Phe limit of the latitude of the most rapid plates has not been 
ertained fully, but a correct rendering of light values from 16 to 
000, or 1 to 2,000, is shown by Diagram 5. 


0 «$00 1000 2000 4000 ©2300 shone +000 


Diagram 3. 


Curve N is the characteristic curve of the plate as given by 
jinary development O that due to primary development, and the 
tted curve P the difference between the two, which is the secondary 
velopment. 
As far as exposure 200 the primary is proportionately strengthened 
intensified by the secondary, but from this point there is a falling 
which rapidly increases, and eventually the curves N and O will 
98s one another, from which point there is no secondary develop- 
nt whatever. 
Visible reduction by light alone begins about 8,000, and rapidly 
creases, and the haloccn is undoubtedly liberated, as when a 
nsiderable surface is exposed it can be detected by the smell. 
iough the reduction is not visible before 8,000 it must }ave begun 
ach earlier, and the liberated halogen seems thus to have hindered 
e secondary development from about 250 in the same way that 
romic acid, etc., has now been shown to act, as also bromine in 
e former papers. Reversal would, therefore, appear to be solely 
le to the prevention of secondary development in proportion to 
e amount of halogen released. 


Aooa hone 32000 


Diagram 6. 


Diagram 6 is given to show the growth of the two curves with 
ne of development. 

Normal development, Q 4. 4 minutes. S 8. 8 minutes. T 16. 
minutes. Primary development, R 4. 4 minutes U 16. 16 minutes. 
he primary 8 minutes is omitted to avoid confusion.) 

The proporticn of primary to secondary is much greater with 
ort (R 4 and Q 4) than long development (U 16 and T 16), which 
counts for the latitude of a plate and general correctness of gradation 
ways being found greater with short than with long development, 
so for reversal shifting its position as development increases, as 
iown by the curves. 

We will now briefly consider in another way what light is thrown 


upon the theory of the latent image, and finally what practical 
applications of the method are possible. 

Taking Diageam 5, curve M, which gives the most perfect result 
attained, we find that there is a certain exposure (intensity of light x 
time) It, which photographically equals 0, and which varies with 
every emulsion. No intensity has ever as yet been found so small as 
to be without effect, if sufficient time be given to bring It to the 
particular value required by the plate in use, from which it would 
seem that the molecules revert at once to their original condition 
upon cessation of light action, whenever that particular value is 
not reached. 

In the case under consideration, exposure 1 is approximately 
Messrs. Hurter and Driffield’s inertia i, whichthey describe as 
“that exposure which will suffice to change a particle of silver into: 
tke developable condition,” and from this point the curve may be 
calculated by the formula which they give for the correct period of 


a plate. D = y log (2): D being the dersity at any chosen value 


for It, the exposure, and y, the development factor representing the 
amount of development. 
This formula is now found to hold good beyond the period of 
reversal shown by ordinary development, and apparently would 
extend far further still. Of course, it must begin to fail when the 
exposures are very greatly increased. 
On the other hand, the curve of secondary development (Diagram 
6, curve P) oheys no certain law, as it can be easily altered by varied 
treatment of the plate. It bears some resemblance to the curve 
obtained when development follows fixing, indicating always a less 
speed value than the primary (“Photographic Journal,” 1898,. 
p- 267), but there does not seem to be any evidence of connection 
between them. 
The intensification of the primary from the surrounding haloids 
seems to be the more probable action. How far the admixture of 
different haloids in the plate affects the results has not been inyes- 
tigated. 
So far as has been tried with a few developers such as paramido- 
phenol, adurol, amidol, glycin, etc., the different action found is due- 
apparently solely to their varied influence upon the secondary develop- 
ment. 
The fact that the silver reduced by primary development is less. 
readily attacked by ammonium persulphate than the secondary, will 
account for the peculiar action sometimes found with this reducer 
(“ Photography,” April 18, 1901, pp. 270 and 271). 
With respect to practical applications, that which is most easy to 
work will probably be found the most generally useful, viz., the 
control of the gradation in bromide paper printing.* 
Papers of the Velox and Gravura type require very thin negatives ; 
but the application of 1 part in 1,000 of potassium bichromate for one 
or two minutes between exposure and development, will so alter the 
gradation that a good print may be obtained from a negative 
specially developed for carbon printing. Very slow lantern plates 
in the same way will give soft positives from strong negatives. 
Passing now to negative making, it is evident from Diagram 2, 
E and F, that the time and strength of the solution may be adjusted 
to give any desired latitude and yet secure all the density required, 
but this must be experimentally worked -sut first. This and the 
closely correct result shown in Diagram 5, O, are certainly not much 
needed in ordinary photography, but should prove specially useful 
in astronomical work when the contrasts are very great. There are, 
of course, difficulties to contend with beyond the ordinary method of 
working, but they do not by any means appear to be insuperable. 


Joun Srrrry. 


Tue Southern Exhibitions.—The dates of the following exhibitions 
have been arranged :—Hove Camera Club, November 23 to 26, hon. 
secretary, A. R. Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove; Southsea Photo- 
graphic Society, December 2 to 8, hon. secretary, I’. J. Lawton, 20, 
Clarence Square, Gosport; Southampton Camera Club, December 15 
to 20, hon. secretary, S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, South- 
ampton. 


* ‘€4 Simple Means of Controlling Gradation in Bromide Prints and Lantern 
Slides,” Photography, Jan. 30, 1904, p. 94. 
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A Novel. 
lished by Stran 
WC: 


By Thomas Bedding. 


LIGHTS ” 
218 pp. Price 1s. London: Pub- 
geways and Sons, Tower Street, Cambridge Circus, 


“SHINING 


In this latest addition to the realms of modern fiction one intuitively 
recognises the method of a master of phraseology, free alike from 


mannerism and im 
pleasant reading. 


perspicuity, a method that _ makes exceedingly 


Dealing with the shining lights of the little Surrey borough of 


Weyford, Mr. Bedc 


ling has in an agreeable manner manipulated his 


puppets to not only frequently tickle the reader’s sense of humour, 


but to fully regale 
novel reader. The 


we seem to haye met with and recognise 
author introduces us. 


affairs of Mr. and 


Rupert Gage, the love passages of Mrs. Dappleton, and t 


like ascent and fall 
all, have all their 
author's ingenuous 


found in the immediate vicinity. 
The reader will soon find out for himself that’ the story is 
told, with a purity of diction and wealth o 


truly Dickensonian 


was a solid, 
attired in old-fash 
for an 
possessed some 0: 
callings, for Mr. M 


Or, again, 
“*Shall I open? 
‘No, Ill open; y 
‘Gentlemen,’ said 
It was a 

into his waistcoat, 

Dappleton’s chair, 

him with majestic 

distance, ready wit 

The deputa 


> 


tudes, and with heads s 


that there should 1 
sentation of the ep 
or at worst, an 


© 


knowing nothing o 


of the most 
Mr. 


picture 


“Joseph was Mr. Minter’s Christian name. 
square, middle-aged person of lugubrious demeanour, 


undertaker 


beautiful spectacle. 


ion, literally 


Bedding’s intimate knowledge of 


the fancy for conjecture inherent to the modern 
character drawing is good; so good, in fact, that 
he types to which the 
The intrigues of Mr, Fox, the matrimonial 
Mrs. Armesteen, the domestic infelicities of Sir 
1e rocket- 
brilliant light of them 
and, indeed, from the 
are probably to be 


of Mr. Varnick, the mos 
prototypes in real life, 
confession in the preface, 


pleasantly 
expression that has a 
Take, for instance :— 


Mr. 


flavour. 
Minter himself 


ioned broadcloth, who might well have passed 

or the common executioner. His protession 
the chief features of both of those remarkable 
inter was an auctioneer.” 


he deputaticn to Mr. Varnick :— 


said Mr. Redwood to Mr. Minter. 

ou close,’ said Mr. Minter to Mr. Redwood. 
Mr. Varnick, ‘I am entirely your 
The Alderman, his right hand thrust 
the left gracefully deposited on the top of Mrs. 
his head thrown back, and looking straight before 


serenity; Mr. Chantrey standing at a respectful 


ook to record the proceedings. 
shoulder, in deferential! atti- 
ightly bowed before the chosen one. Alas! 
not have been at hand, to pass a graphic repre- 
yisode down to posterity, a painter, a sculptor, 
mateur photographer. But the world, besides 
its greatest men, is also kept pitifully ignorant 
sque incidents that take place in it. 

the 


h pencil and note- 
shoulder to 


photographic world is 


betrayed on more t 


“Robert had sev 
moments and yield 
to a photographic 
in South London, a 
to assemble anc 
fusion of all others, 
knowledge, as disti 


The author's eas 
the little world he 


with a far deeper significance, discloses a keen insig 


commonly, described 
_ The delightful di 
its chief charm, as 


ound unwel 3 
in the latt 


he 
Fox 


8 


override his lordship’s objections in his capacity as Mayor and Mem 


and was sure that 
would join them. 
The Viscount wa 
But might Mr. 


“So one. evening Mr. Varnick called 


Varnick sugg: 


han one occasion in the course of the story :— 


eral hobbies, which helped to occupy his leisure 
him in return instruction or profit. He belonged 
society, which periodically met at a free library 
nd whereat some mighty clever people were wont 


air their own pet theories, to the ignominious con- 


and the unacknowledged aggrandisement o 
nguished from impertinent nonsense.” 


pure 


y familiarity with not only the inner circle of 
pourtrays, but his knowledge of matters outside, 
it into what is 


as “human nature.” 
scursive style of much of the work is, however, 
the following. excerpt testifies :— 
upon the old man, whom 
o his association with Mr. 
s venture, hinted that he had come specially to 
er, 
of the matter his lordship 


and having referred 


upon reconsideration 


s (politely) sure that 


1e would do no such thing. 
st (looking ; 


round) that in his lordship’s 


present unfortunate position the sum offered for the mere right of 


printing his name— 
—this sum wou 

The Viscount 
wou 


wo 


one knew, hard uy 


money’s worth—clothes, food, tobacco, wine, and so forth. 


here was a 


d b 


d be more explicit. 
Mr. Varnick would endeavour to be so. 


for the chairman’s duty would be less than nominal 
se very acceptable? 
uld be obliged to Mr. Varnick if that gentleman 


His lordship was, as every- 
he needed money, or rather, 
Now, 


9, that is to 
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The Viscount would not trouble Mr. Varnick to pursue the matte 
He desired to be undisturbed in the management of his own affaiy 
and was anxious that Mr. Varnick should withdraw from his (i 
Viscount’s) house as soon as it was convenient to him (Mr, Varnicl 
“Mr. Varnick was strongly of opinion that a proposition emanati 
from the Mayor of the town, who was also its Member in the Imperi 
Parliament, merited move respectful treatment. : 

The Viscount could not agree that an official position permitted { 
commission of confounded impertinence, and evinced his regard f 
the chosen member of Weyford by threatening his expulsion if= 

Mr. Varnick believed that his lordship would %e sorry for this, 

The Viscount requested that the gate might be closed after M 


Varnick.” 


the scheme of the book, Mr. Bedding seems algo | 
the Dickensonian trait, somewhat disconcerting | 
of dividing his dramatis persone into two or more di 
h but a slight bond of union. After eliciting @ 
the reader very thoroughly on behalf of set A, th 
for many chapters to deal exclusively with the affai 
the threads are, nevertheless, neatly drawn togeth 
chapters, when villainy is duly unmasked and vir 
Chapter XXII, “The Iconoclasts,” with i 
book, and the auth 


As regards 
have acquired 
times, perhaps, 
tinet sets wi 
sympathies of 
are deserte 
of set B. Al 
in the closing 
emerges triumphant. 
ent, is quite the strongest in the 


dramatic in 
would have done better, perhaps, to have written “Finis” her 
abouts. The succeeding chapters are much in the nature of a 


anti-climax for which we are not grateful. The story, howeve 
possesses the desirable quality of holding the attention of the read 
throughout, and it is with genuine regret one takes leave of th 
“shining lights” of Weyford. 
We trust that their acquaintance may again be made at no distal 
date, when Mr. Pedding sees the way clear to take down and publis 
other occupants of that manuscript shelf in the little Thames Valle 
study he mentions. F. J. Mi 


——— 


Dew Book. 


“Jahrbuch des Photographen, und der Photographiechen Industri 

1904.” Verlag yon Gusav Schmidt, Berlin. 

We are glad to welcome the second annual volume of this exceller 
compilation issued under the editorship of Dr. G. H. Emmerich, th 
Principal of the Munich Photographic Technical School. The wot 
comprises a review of the progress of the past year, with a descriptio 
of new processes, apparatus, and scientific apparatus re ating { 
photography. There is an excellently-arranged table of chemical 
indicating the mode of preparation, appearance, solubility, use, ete 
and particulars of formule in which they are embodied. Informatio 
upon legal questions affecting the photographer, particulars of th 
State organisation of the trade, details of the various photograph 
societies, and a vast quantity of other information, interesting 
the professional photographer generally, are given. The volume cdl 
tains about 500 pages, and is an excellently-arranged handbook 
not only for the German photographer, but for those who wish fe 
information concerning the art in that country. 


+ 


Patent Dews. 


The following applications for patents were made between March 2 
and April 2, 1904 :— 

Daylight Developing Apparatus.—No. 7,492. “An improved appal 
tus for developing and fixing photographic plates and films 1 
daylight.” Oskar Zwieback and Sydney Hall. 

Bromide Printer.—No. 7,524. “Rapid bromide printer.” Harr 
Jenkins. 

Cameras.—No. 7,630. “Improvements in photographic cameras: 
Charles Howell and George Lloyd Moore, trading as the Midlan 
Camera Company. 

Printing Frame.—No. 7,799. 
Edward T. Darke. 


. 


“A photographic printing fra 
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Meetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


il. Name of Society. 


Aberdeen Photographic 
Everton Camera Club ... 
Bowes Pk. and District Pl 
.| Burton-on-Trent Photo, Soc. ... 
.| Glasgow & W. of Scotland P.A. 


.| Camera Club 


Glasgow Southe 
| Croydon Nat. His. and Se. § 


Blairgowrie and Dis. Ph, Assoc. 


n Photo. As 


Birm‘nzham Photo. Society..... 


Everton Camera Club 


.| North Middlesex Photo. Soe. .. 
Cricklewool Photo. Society 


Liverpool Amateur Photo. 
Richmond Camera Club............ 
Southport Photo.. Society 
Camera Club 


‘|. Demonstrated. 


Subject, 
{ Holidvy Sketches, Wlustrated. Mr 
i C. E Campbell. 
Half-day Outing. 
{ Wellington Films and Papers, &. 
“|. Mr. W. #.Slater, F. R.P.S. 
Pape vega Mr. Woodhead. 
es ibition of Apparatus, with 
Experiments by Mr. John Trotter. 
(The North-Western Provinces of 


Mr. Edgar T. A Wigram. 
Mr. Wm. A Frame. 


\. Spain. 
A Few Jottin 
A Trip to Switzerland 

{Snapshots in the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Henry Coates. 
Members’ Lantern Evening. 


OUT E, Bromides. Demonstration. Mr. 
W. Tansley. 

(eee and Development. Mr. 
A. H. Lisett. 


Orthochromatic Photography. 

| | Lvening Portraiture by Artificial Light. 

Mr. Fred Anyon. 

{ Holiday Baperiences in 1903. Discus- 

\. sion opened by Mr. Richardson. 
Annual General Meeting. 

{ Pictures from Birdland. 

G. Pike. 
Memb rs’ Lantern Slides. 


Mr. Oliver 


Wat‘ord Camera Club 
London & Proy,. Photo. As 


| Open Night. The Season’s Novelties. 
| 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
~ 7.—Mr. Teape presiding.—Mr. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S., 
a lecture, entitled “Is Time Development Desirable?” 
e first portion of Mr. Bennett’s lecture was occupied with a 
ism of his critics, on his lectures and writings on this and 


» subjects, and disclaimed any 


iduals, but only upon their teachings. 


ie world to say anything agai 


intention of making attacks upon 
He would be the last 


mst mechanical development were 


ly put forward as a guide to beginners, enabling them easily to 


) the rudimentary principles of 


jon as they had learnt to distinguish 


2 bad one, but, as the method 


| with the array of scientific argumen 
possib. 


od of producing the bes 
es and conditions, therefore 


development, and to be discarded 
between a good negative 
has been,.and is so strongly advo- 
s and figures as the only 
e negatives under all circum- 


it behoves practical workers to 


ully examine the subject, and analyse the evidence supporting 


sory that is so totally o 


ips significant that none of the ad 


are experienced workers, and 


ell-known for the high technical 
value can be attached to 


jon naturally arises, Wha 


pposed to al 


their experience. It is 
vocates of mechanical develop- 
that all of its strongest opponents 
quality of their work. So the 
he teachings 


9se whose work is of the poorest description, who deride practical 


‘ience, and the methods w 
ese mechanical methods are s 


who evolved them so poor in technical quali 


zated are all contradictory to 


op all plates for the same length of time, in 


yective of exposure, subject, or 


in time of development when a more vigorous or a 
is required to suit some particular printing process. 


od is to develop for a ‘fixed mul 
e image in a uniform solution, 
aker negative is wanted. 
ates that no gain can result 


igredients of the developer, that the results ob 


dentical with those given by. 
ard solution. As a proof of 
eter of Hurter and Driffield’s 
od of measuring the amount 
paper respectively, and their 


paper would give the whole of the contrast o 
H. and D. gave the result of 


ct, was cited. 


hereby t 


It is also contended 


he expert arrives at his results? 
o perfect, why are the results of 
y? The methods 
method being to 
she same solution, 
r conditions, only making a varia- 
shinner nega- 
Another 
of the appearance 
tiple if a stronger 
by all mechanical 
from varying the proportions of 
ained by so doing 
longer or shorter treatment in a 
the non-practical and superficial 
experiments and deductions, their 
of light reflected by white and 
assumption that white paper and 
an ordinary 
measurement 


each other; one 


tiple of the time 
varying the mu 


ha 


0 30—as representing the whole amount of contrast the photo- 


ler had to deal with; but, as 


a matter of practical experience, 


it would be easy to demonstrate that this assumed maximum is 
many times greater, and that it varies from at least ten to one up 
to several hundreds to one, and any one who has studied develop- 
ment practically is aware that subjects that vary in contrast to 
any great extent, this variation must be compensated for by modifying 
the composition of the developer, and that it cannot be done by 
varying the time of immersion in a standard solution. These points 
were illustrated by the projection of slides of subjects with varying 
contrasts, no two of which could possibly be developed in the same 
solution. 

Lantern slides of a river scene, a woodland scene, and an interior 
were projected to show the relative amount of contrast such subjects 
had, such contrasts influencing the practical man as to his method of 
ealing with them. Various diagrams were projected, the curves 
howing that the whole of the image does not appear at the same 
ime, the high lights appearing first, the shadow detail following 


+n 
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later. That the image does not grow uniformly, density increasing 
quicker in the shadows, proportionately, than in the lights; over 
exposure requiring less time than correctly exposed. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Bennett did not conclude his lecture till too 
late for a good discussion. 

Mr. Drage was delighted with the way Mr.. Bennett had handled 
he subject, and had always opposed time development. 

Mr. Becket and Mr. Grant entirely agreed with the lecturer. Mr. 
Rapson could not agree with Mr. Bennett, but, at that late hour, 
was barred from advancing his arguments. Standard exposures and 
solutions were very good servants, but bad masters. 

Mr. Bennett, in replying to the vote of thanks, was sorry not to have 
met with opposition. As an aid to the beginner, time development 
was useful, but it failed when dealing with different subjects; it 
was not possible to develop portraits and landscapes in the same dish 
and get good results. 

All advocates of mechanical development—Hurter and Driffield, 
Abney, Sterry, and Watkins, all had different systems, and contra- 
dictory one to another. 


eS 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
A mertrne of the General Committee was held at 51, Baker Street, 
W., on Friday, 8th inst. Present, Messrs. Alfred Ellis, Wm. Grove, 
F. A. Bridge, H. Edmonds Hull, A. Mackie, Lang Sims, Martin 
Jarolette, Edgar Scamell, Percy Lankester, and H. C. Spink. Mr. 
Alfred Ellis, President, in the chair. 

A letter was read asking the association to support a member of 
the public in his defence against a claim made by a photographer for 
photographs supplied, on the ground that the price charged was 
unreasonable. The Hon. Secretary reported that he had replied that 
it was against the general policy of the association to assist the- 
public against members of their own profession, even when not 
members of the association, unless the case involved unprofessional 
conduct, and that as the case in point was merely one of price, it 
could be fought out on its merits. The Committee approved of the 
Secretary’s attitude. 

A letter was read from a member asking the Committee’s opinion» 
upon a charge made for taking and supplying proofs of two groups 
and two portraits, all of which had been returned. The Hon. Secretary 
was instructed thereon. 

Other letters asking advice and opinion were also read. 

Derby Exhibition.—A report was made as to the promises that 
had been received to send pictures to the exhibition, and it was de- 
cided that as there would still be some spaces to spare, a few of the 
leading members of the profession should be specially invited to 
contribute. 

The Committee then fur 
“Examination of Assistants,’ 


her considered details of the proposed! 
’ and further progress was made. 


SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 
Arrin 11.—Mr. W. R. Kay gave an illustrated lecture on “The 
Bernese Oberland.” The lecturer conducted his audience from Berne, 
via Thun, Interlaken, Grindelwald, Meiringen, and Lucerne, to Righi, 
describing the chief mountain peaks, etc., en route. The lecture was 
graphically illustrated by-a large number of artistic lantern slides, and 
was full of interest throughout. 
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RICHMOND CAMERA. CLUB. 
Marcu 31.—Major Lathom gave the club a very in 
lecture on “Scenes in South Africa during the War, 
series of views: commencing with his departure from this country 
and terminating with his arrival and decoration at Cardiff. He 
described the great difficulties a soldier experiences in carrying on 
photographic work during a campaign owing to his liability to being 
ordered to start on expeditions at very short notice, the short allow- 
ance of water, sometimes limited to one pint per man per day for 
all purposes, and the small amount of baggage that can be carried 
when on the mar The gallant Major showed first, pictures of 
the steamer leaving dock with her decks crowded with men of 
different regiments, views of Capetown, De Aar, Vryburgh, etc., 
pictures of.horse lines, armoured trains, and numerous arrangements 
and incidents of the war, all of which he graphically and lucidly 
described. He gave interesting accounts of hairbreadth escapes and 
plucky work done by himself and his men. One picture showed a 
battery he had built which he had only twenty men to serve, covered 
by the guns from a fort in the rear. During this operation a shell 
from the fort fell among them. The Major immediately lay down 
on the ground, and ordered the men to do the same and to await 
results. Happily the shell did not explode, and it was afterwards 
discovered that both cartridge and shell were defective. He secured 
the shell, and had it mounted as a candelabrum. On one occasion, 
being short of guns, an old-fashioned forty-pounder was sent for 
his use, but without men to serve it, and the Major had to train 
men for.the work. He.showed a photo of the gun taken immediately 
after firing. The exploding shell could be seen at a distance of four 
miles—an explosion which caused the death of seven Boers. Four 
British officers were depicted directing operations, all of whom were 
wounded within a quarter of an hour after the photo was taken. 
Another photo showed a Boer who acted-as a. British scout. On 
‘one occasion, when this man was out scouting accompanied by an 
English scout, they came across some Boers. One old man imme- 
diately ran for his horse, and the English scout raised his rifle, but 
his companion called to him not to fire as the old man was his 
father, and galloping after him, he secured him, and brought his own 
father in as a prisoner. Some good views, both above and under- 
ground, at the Kimberley mines were shown, including the gun made 
cat the mines, and the tower raised upon the head gear of one of 
the shafts, from which Colonel Kekewich directed the defence of 
Kimberley, and which the Boers never succeeded in hitting, although 
the shells destroyed all the surrounding buildings. Another picture 
‘showed the tree under which Dr. Livingstone is said to have proposed 
to Miss Moffat, and which bears a brass plate recording the occur- 
rence affixed to it by a native admirer. Other interesting views 
showed the makeshift houses in which the Major lived on the field, 
in the construction of which old biscuit tins played a useful part. 
Major Lathom concluded his photos with pictures of native women 
in their national, but somewhat scanty, costume, including two 
daughters of King Khama, one of whom wore nothing more than a 
pair of soldier’s puttees, and whose value is assessed at forty cows, 
and after his lecture he showed some interesting relics, including 
shell, unexploded shells, bullets taken from wounds, 
rations, Mafeking specimens of native 


eresting lantern 
” embracing a 


pieces of 
emergency 
carving, etc. 


siege notes, 


SOUTH “LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
“Tue annual general meeting of this society was held on Wednesday 
evening, April 6, in Collyer Hall, High Street, Peckham, the Presi- 
dent, Mr, Maurice Howell, presiding. The secretary, Mr. W. Calder 
Marshall, in reading his report, gave an excellent resumé of the 
society’s work during the past year, showing that the South London 
was in a flourishing condition. All who were present knew what 
an excellent ‘and most popular secretary Mr. Calder Marshall had 
proved himself to be, and they were very sorry to hear him state 
that owing to the increased demands of his own business affairs he 
~would have to relinquish the secretarial post. His resignation was 
eventually accepted with much regret. The reports of the excursion 
cand portfolio secretaries having been received, the treasurer, Mr. 
. Churchill, presented his report and accounts for the year ending 
December 31, 1903, showing a very satisfactory balance on the right 
side. Several items of expenditure were, however, attacked by varicus 
members, and a long—and, at times, heated—discussion took place; 
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two resolutions embodying more or less drastic reforms being 
to the vote during the evening, and rejected—one by a majority 
four only. Under the present régime of the Society the President 
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elected annually by ballot. The announcement that Mr. (, 
Dickinson had received the largest number of votes, and was the 
fore President for the ensuing year, was received with much applay 

The new President, in addressing the members on the policy 
should pursue during his term of office, said he was afraid { 
with regard to a number of the functions of the society some of 
members were very apathetic, and he would consider it his duty 
awaken them from their lethargic condition, so that they might d 
realise their responsibilities as live members to uphold the prest 
the society had gained in the past, and to help it achieve furt 
successes in the future. : 

As a mark of the society’s appreciation for the work of Mr. Cal 
Marshall and Mr. C. W. Walker (who had much to do with 
success of the 1903 exhibition), these gentlemen were elected yi 
presidents—a perpetual post of honour. 

The new secretary is Mr. H. C. Beckett, 
Peckham. 


of 44, Edith Ro 


——E——E ee 


EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF T 

FAR EAST. 4 
Tur Kodak Co., with their usual perspicacity have made the cur 
| interest in the affairs of Japan, Korea, and Russia the excuse” 
bringing together at their Gallery, 59, Brompton Road, 8.W., ay 
presentable collection of pictures illustrative of life and customs 
| these far-off regions. So far, the Press censorship and delay in tra 
mission have been responsible for the fact that no spools of f 
ave filtered through from the seat of war, so, although the intent 
topical, the present collection is mainly ethnological and to 
graphical in character, and beyond the representations of vari 
attleships and an occasional military type, the motif that dist 
guishes the pictures is undoubtedly a peaceful one. Of course, | 
chief claim for attention to the collection is that the pictures w 
aken on Kodak films with Kodak cameras, and, needless to $ 
he ubiquity of the firm’s goods is again amply demonstrated. 1 
pictures included in this exhibition are all enlargements made 
Kodak bromide papers of various grades, and although a shi 
variation has been made to the plan adopted in the Kodak itiner 
exhibition—i.e., the framing and selection of printing process sho 
more yariety—the result is even now a trifle monotonous. 4 
original negatives from which the prints are made were taken pr 
pally by Messrs. Walton Hill, Percy B. Rowe, J. L. Sudbu 
D. Vaughan Cornish, and Dr. H. W. Bayley. The exhibit 
which remains open for some time, is well worth a visit, and | 
visitor will receive every attention. a 


| THE KODAK 


<> 


Messrs. C. ABLARD AND Co., photographic dealers have been et 
pelled, on account of increase of business, to remove from. Colebrot 
Row, to larger premises at 240, Upper Street, Islington (opps 
the Agricultural Hall), London, N. . 

Mr. Joun B. Happow, the well-known manufacturer of cinema 
| graph films, has recently joined the British Mutoscope and Biogre 
Company, of 18 and 19, Great Windmill Street, London, W., i 
managerial capacity. We wish Mr. Haddow success in his n 
position. 

WE are in receipt of 
and District Photographic Co., 16, West Ella Road, Willesden, N. 
The company makes a speciality of printing and enlarging, and 
excellent specimen of their work—a first class portrait on Welling! 
rough bromide paper, adorns the inner cover of the price listaum 

Cryton at St. Louis Exhibition.—Mr. A. W. Andree, of the Ho 
toun Studio, Ceylon, is well represented at the St. Louis She 
He is contributing seven fine specimens of photographic work— 
typical of Ceylon, and as perfect and finished as could be found 
| any modern studio. All are of important size, the largest, represe 
| ing the return of a pearl-fishing fleet, taken off Marichchikadde, 
50 in. by 40 in., and is finished in colour, and none are smaller tl 
40 in. by 20 in. They should prove not the least attractive @ 
| alluring of the many advertisements of our island colony to 
exhibited in the Ceylon Court at St. Louis. Mr. Andree is 0 


a comprehensive little price list from the Lont 


congratulated on the excellent work he has turned out. 
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Correspondence. 


Correspondents showld never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 


of the mriters are given. 
We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspondents. 
ee 


“CINEMATOGRAPH PATENTS.” 
To the Editors. 

sntlemen,—In your issue of April 8, under the heading of “ Cine- 
graph Patents,” you take occasion to comment adversely upon my 
1 to be the original inventor of the cinematograph, and mention 
in inventions as anticipating my own in this line. Iam surprised 
a journal of your standing should mention Beale’s Choreutoscope,’ 
Phenakistiscope, and Muybridge’s Cameras as cinematographs. 
y are not cinematographs in any sense, which you should know. 
le’s Choreutoscope did not use photographs at all, but painted 
es, similar to those used in the old Zoetrope, and the process of 
lucing and showing these figures was entirely different from that 
[in my cinematograph. The same remarks apply to the Phena- 
scope. Muybridge simply used a series of cameras, which took 
essive pictures of an object in motion. The vital difference 
een his invention and mine is that all of the photographs taken by 
cinematograph are taken from one point of view, by merely turn- 
a handle, whereas Muybridge’s pictures were taken from different 
ts of view, and did not produce an animated picture as we see it in 
re, which my camera does. 
ssibly you would kindly tell me how you would produce a modern 
matograph picture without making use of my invention. For my 
, I do not make use of any of the inventions you mention in pro- 
ng my results. It may be true in a sense, that, as you say “ the 
1 of the modern cinematograph machine” is found in some of these 
ntions. On the same theory the “germ of the steam engine” is 
d in the tea kettle. If this astonishing doctrine was carried out, 
e are no real inventors in modern times. 
therefore feel that I am entitled to claim to be the original inventor 
 cinematograph, and that my patents of 1889 and 1893 are the basic 
mts on this invention. Until you bring some more cogent argu- 
ts to bear, I will continue to make this claim. You intimate that 
statement that celluloid was not made in long lengths prior to 1889, 
therefore could not be used for cinematograph films is un- 
ranted. I know of no firm or person prior to that date who made 
oid in long lengths or used amyl acetate for joining short lengths 
ther. If you do I would be pleased to have you give names. You 
nate in your article that I am trying to belittle the inventions of 
rs. That statement I resent as unwarranted and unjust. I have 
sr wittingly claimed the benefit of another man’s invention, but 
> cheerfully acknowledged my indebtedness to anyone who has even 
ested an idea which I have perfected. On the other hand, I 
and similar treatment from my fellow inventors and the public, and 
surprised and grieved to think that a journal of your standing 
ld make such unwarranted insinuations as you do in your article 
ve referred to. In justice to me, I trust you will give this letter 


same publicity as you have given to your own.—Yours, etc., 
W. Frinse-GREENE. 


Millbrook,” Dovercourt, April 8, 1904. 


SOME NOTES ON THREE-COLOUR WORK. 
To the Editors. 
entlemen,—I am obliged to Mr. Baker for pointing out my obvious 
of “red” for “blue,” as he does on p. 289 of your last issue, in his 
ele under the above title. 
am in rather a quandary as to whether the rest of the article is to 
aken seriously or as a mere trifle thrown off in an jdle hour ; whilst 
ting at “guides” and “authorities,” Mr. Baker himself claims, 
ibly unconsciously, to be an authority, particularly when he states 
e dry-plate should undoubtedly be panchromatic.” To me this 
is as the authoritative statement that the one-plate system is the 
- one, but this is not universally admitted. : 
he next paragraph, beginning “a great deal of confusion, etc.,” is, I 
10¢ help thinking, somewhat egotistical, and the latter half shows 


gnorance of facts, without which it would otherwise border on the 
’ 


impertinent. On the principle that “qui facit per alium facit per se,” 
Dr. Eder, as the head of the famous photographic school in Vienna, has 
probably done more than any other man living not only to give us new 


sensi 
Dr. Eder’s experiments proved or disproved. 


a 


isers, but to prove their practical value; yet Mr. Baker wants 


We now come to the use of Wollschwarz 4B, and other dyes, and it is 
pity that, having Dr. Eder’s recent work, by which, I presume, your 


correspondent means “ Die Grundlage der Photographie mit Gelatine- 


Emulsionen,” 1902, that he did not refer to it 
article; and that haying von Hiibl’s “ Die Dreifar 
did not refer to this also. 
he said book, at the conclusion of his no 


t 
(o} 


Ww 
hibited at the Paris International Exhibition, 1900, and which showed 


0. 
Pp 


less defrangible rays, which directly interest us, can 
looked. 
to the diffrac 
that one might consider it a non-or 
suitable filter and sufficiently long exposure it may 
pigments distinctly.” 


Dr. Eder includes in his original treatise, a foot-note 


very correc 
nigrosine, wollschwarz, or diazosc 


no doubt that the results obtained with 
render possible 


before he wrote his 
enphotographie,” he 
Dr. Eder states, in a foot-note, on p. 190 of 
es on the sensitising action 
the dyes in question, “The numerous three and four colour prints 
hich the K.K. graphische Lehr u. Versuchsanstalt, of Vienna ex- 


colour effect, were produced by the sensitisers here 
he plates behind the red filter were sensitised with 
warZ.” 
Hiibl in his work, 1902 edition, p. 122, says: “There is 
a diffraction spectrograph, 
a correct opinion as to the practical colour sensitiveness 
a plate, but the spectrum is rather faint, and the little action of a 
ate, but the spectrum is yather faint, and the little action of the 
e easily over- 
or instance, a red sensitive commercial plate is exposed 
ion spectrum, its red sensitiveness does no show at all, so» 
hochromatic plate, and yet behind a 
reproduce red 


lescribed 3 


Baron von 


hi 


As regards Mr. Baker’s statement that both his plates were foggy, 
to his formula, 


which I did not abstract, to the following effect :—“ Many bromide 
plates give fog with ammonia in the dye bath; then this addition 


should be omitted and cleaner but less sensitive pla 
The preliminary ammonia bath is, however, then all 


es are obtained. 
he more neces- 


sary, and ought not to be omitted.” Obviously, therefore, Mr. Baker 


used an unsuitable plate. 


T leave to Mr. Baker the task of explaining why, if cyanine is such 


an extremely satisfactory sensitiser, so many experiments should be 


made to get rid o 
which, in 1902, the date 


grams, I admit at 
tone reproductions, but 
accept them as the basis for criticism. 


its use. Again is it fair to drag in orthochrom T., 
of Dr. Eder’s treatise, was unknown. 

Mr. Baker’s own work in the shape of the spectro- 
once that it is extremely unfair to judge from half- 
as he has published these as proofs we must 
In the first place the only 


Turning now to 


indication as to the colour distribution is that “the red end of the 


spectrum 
wave-length scale. 
results by Dr. E 


eft-hand side,” we have neither millimetre, nor 
We have'no spectrogram of the undyed plates, nor 
er’s formula, no cyanine results to substantiate the 


is on the 


statement that wollschwarz gives only a fraction of the sensitiveness of 
cyanine, and no measurements as to the relative densities in any section: 


of the spectrum, and 


fig. 2 simply shows that this particular spectro- 


gram has a higher development factor, or that the light varied, or 


that the 


late has not been sensitised at all. 


If Mr. Baker will find a suitable plate and make a series of experi- 


ments supplying all the necessary data which are certainly missing in 


his article, as to the 


uselessness of the dyes he mentions, I might— 


perhaps—accept it against the evidence of such expert experimentalists 


as Dr. Eder and Pro 


fessor Valenta, and against the three and four 


colour prints produce: 
these dyes.—Yours fa 
Foots Cray, April 9 


“KEEPING 


by the Vienna school with plates sensitised with 
ithfully, E. J. WALL. 
, 1904. 


QUALITIES OF DRY PLATES.” 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In “ Cosmos’ Jottings” in your issue of March 25, I 
observe you ask for further experiences of the keeping qualities of dry 


plates. 


and Co. a great many years ago. 


written the date of pu 
now tell the year. 


I obtained a packet of 5 x 4 Extra Rapid from R. W. Thomas 


Batch No. 7,928, but as I had not 
rchase on the box when I received it, I could not 


However, I wrote Messrs. Thomas, and enclose 


their reply. The box had been opened and some of the plates used 


within a few weeks of 
any special care. 


purchase, and the rest had been put aside without 
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After reading your notes I exposed one of the plates on a white 
marble mantelpiece and enclose a print from the negative; it has been 
rather under-exposed, but there is no fog except a very little on the 
extreme margin of the plate. It was developed with pyro ammonia. I 
have still three or four left of the batch, and will have no hesitation in 
using them. My experience is that the dry plates made by reliable 
makers ten or-twelye years ago were possibly more carefully made, 
with a view to keeping qualities, than many of those now put on the 
market, when the tendency is to cheapen the price at the expense of 
quality. Some ten years ago I laid in a considerable stock of Wratten 
and Wainwright’s “Ordinary” (slow) to take away for a trip, which, 
however, did not come off; these I am using regularly now, and find 
them as clear as if newly made; indeed, I use them for making 
enlarged negatives from 4-plates, and they are without a single fault ; 
the latter firm I find have more paper wrappers round them than any 
of the others use, and possibly this prevents deterioration. 

I have found that the earliest make of Iso plates do not keep well, 
but perhaps this is remedied now, but time wi!l show.—Yours truly, 

Davip IRELAND. 


12, Douglas Terrace, Broughton Ferry, N.B. 
April 8, 1904. 
[Cory.] 
“To David Ireland, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of yesterday, we regret to say we 
«cannot give you the exact date of manufacture of the plates in question, 
as we do not preserve the records after ten years, but as far as we are 
-able to say, the batch you mention was made about twelve or fourteen 
years ago.—Tharking you for any trouble you are taking in the matter, 
sve are, dear sir, yours truly, 

R. W. Tuomas snp Co., Limrrep. 

Pall Mall Factory, Thornton Heath. 

[We have examined the photograph sent us by Mr. Ireland and find 
it shows no signs of haying been taken on a stale plate. The print is 
apparently from a clean and crisp negative, showing good gradation 

sand lack of fog.—Eps. ] 


PICTURE POST-CARDS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—We notice in current issue of your paper, under 
“ Answers to Correspondents,” a reply regarding picture post-cards 
to “W. M.” We beg to inform you for your future information that 
we are pleased at all times to purchase negatives of suitable subjects 
from photographers. We shall be pleased to supply you with any 
particulars at all times.—Yours faithfully, 

Tur PHotocHRoME Company, Lrp. 

.35-and 36, Hosier Lane, Snow Hill, E.C. 

April 12, 1904. 


“THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHEAP HAND CAMERA. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Do you not think it would be about time now to sound 
another tune from what we have been accustomed to hear lately? 
Nothing but praise has been heard, especially in the advertisement 
columns, about instantaneous or detective cameras. Without wanting 
to detract anything from their usefulness in some respects, and for 
some. purposes I think they have come to be looked upon as some- 
thing universal, not to be improved upon. For portraits they are just 
the thing, and as good as any specially constructed camera and lens; 
for views nothing can excel them, always in focus giving depth and 
sharpness. For architectural subjects, any child can, with one, take a 
cathedral or a castle, interiors, etc., just as well as any professional 
can do after years of experience. As for instantaneous views of rail- 
way trains, steamers, jumping horses, etc., who will admit that he has 
not done it or can do it at any time? The only difficulty is in getting 
the subject in the right place on the plate or film, but I think the 
party unable to do this is not born yet, or maybe he is dead long ago. 
The fact is, however, that very few do really succeed with this in- 
stantaneous business, and the parties who have bought the outfits if 
they want to meet with good success and want to go on in that line, use 
a tripod and study their exposures, and then, after a little practice, get 
a larger and increasing percentage of good negatives. Experienced 
parties know very well that it is a very difficult matter to expose not 
only correctly but about correctly when one has to take views in all 


kinds of weather or wishes to take these views even when they a 


all exterior views 


in open air. And particularly so when one has ty 


or three diaphrames in the lens, and exposures varying from 1/10. 


1/100 of a second. 
reality. I have s 
views with detecti 


In print it sounds all very well, but how different 
een, and probably others also, individuals taki 
ve cameras in winter at 4 p.m., of a train passing 


another one will take in dark weather a "bus at full speed, and a cley 


party try his luck 


with one or two seconds exposure, camera in han 


on an old and dark painting in a room. 
Who is to blame for this? This is a big question to answer. | 


course one canno 


say all this to a customer who wants to buy 


cheap or inexpensive outfit, and wants, after all, to spend as litt 


as possible genera 


ly, and have a light camera containing all improy 


ments possible and sometimes impossible. The manufacturer wants 


sell and supply th 
retail dealer wan 


e demand, let afterwards happen what may. 1] 
s also to sell as much as possible, and general 


knows more or less (rather less) about what he sells, says everything 


as easy as can be 
future a few extra 


receives his money, and says good-bye. Sells” 
films, some chemicals, sometimes develops a, certa 


2 


quantity of failures, prints some foggy and out-of-focus. proofs, a1 


that ends it for t 


hat party. I am not poor yet I am not rich, b 


how often I think, I only wish I had the one-hundredth part of 1] 
money that has been paid out for outfits which, after a very short tria 
have been discarded and put in the garret, if not in the cellar, to rot. 

The fact remains that this demand which has been created | 
advertising such “good-for-everything,” detective, or other simil 


cameras, has spoi 


led the demand for good, real good, and usef 


portable cameras to be used with tripod, to such an extent that n 
only noimprovement on such is made, and the demand for the 


diminished, but th 
first-class firms, so 


mind that all thin 
time, and, as they 


{5) se IA ope I se 100), 


e manufacture of them has been abandoned by son 
T have been told. 


Ts photography really improving with such a state of things. I hay 
my doubts about it. A few shillings, and maybe pounds, are mat 
by it, but in the end what will be the result? It should be borne 


gs pass, especially novelties. Everything has i 
say in France, “Un clou chasse l’autre.” The nel 


novelty will push this one (instantaneous boxes) in the shade, more ( 
ess, if not altogether. But not to go to extremes, let us admit th 
it will remain as it is now for say ten years more. What will be th 
result photographically? Large and fine photographs will not be see 
anywhere, «xcept as mere curiosities, and by large I do not speak « 


but probably as low as 10 x 8 or 84 x 6. Who 


nowadays willing to carry a camera as large as 64 x 44? Very fe 
indeed, and 34 x 4! is more commonly met with than anything large 
Result, an army of pigmy photos. There could be a possible salvag 


2) 


Pp 
enlarged, at least 
Mighty few, and 
exposed, or under 
deducted. Of c 
different distances, 


int somewhere if these views would be sharp in focus, and could} 


to 10 x 8, but how many will stand this trial 
these lessened yet when the foggy ones, ove 
-exposed ones, out of focus or out of range, al 
ourse all modern cameras have lines marked fe 
but these are not marked with each lens as the 


should be, every lens having a different focus (if not, why ask 10s. mol 
or less for pairing stereos). Supposing this marking to be correct, whet 
is the man that can say exactly straight in front of him ten yards fro 


twelve or eleven, 


or, better yet, twenty to thirty. Then, where 


sharp focus for enlargements. Supposing that this is judged correct] 


(a first-class instrument being used of course) taking now, for instance, 
rather high building. How can the tilting of the back be judge 
correctly by the finders and kept so for exposure. In this case th 


many things to be 
more troublesome 
certain of a good a: 


looked at to get the picture just right is certain! 
than the use of a light tripod to make sure am 
nd first-class picture. We all have seen the beaut 


ful results that can be obtained by any one (even by animals 3 


allowed to press thi 


e button) with So-and-so’s cheap outfit of only a fe 


shillings, and you can start and have equally good results. And $01 
is. The proof of it are the pictures shown you, and which have 1 


variably been take 


n with an outfit similar, and just by chance by a 


: 1 
amateur on his first outing, developed and printed by himself, and wh 


has graciously offe: 


red it. You don’t doubt this. Do you? It nevé 


. . . 7 f 
enters your mind that this or these views shown to you as beginner 
results may have been made with another camera, and another lens, on 


tripod, by a good operator. No it does not, and it must not, as 11 
not the case. Amen! But supposing you do not succeed as we 
samples shown, who is to blame but you. You may not think so, 


ll a 
bu 
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u don’t know better to answer not being acquainted enough with included, also that the plate so held is in darkness), is very upsetting 
otography and its “tours de batons,” and try and improve, or, as to my optical ideas, and seems to prove that the ghostly visitors have 


d before, put the whole thing aside. The moral of this should be. some wonderful power of impressing their forms on photographic 
erything in its place, and for special work use special cameras. Instan- | plates quite different from our everyday practice. Possibly a photo- 
leous cameras are very good for special purposes and results wanted, | graphic plate is unnecessary also, and I woul suggest that the spirits | 
t they are not and cannot be universal. If you want good instan- | be supplied with plain white paper on which they may draw their 


4eous views of moving subjects, then an instantaneous camera and images with far less difficulty than having to impress them on a 
s is a necessity, however not necessarily without a tripod. But if photographie plate without a lens to focus the rays or emanations, or 
u want landscapes and seascapes from shore, buildings, interiors, | whatever it may be that is supposed to render the silver bromide of 
., then a regular camera with bellows and variable focus is certainly | the plate capable of development. Perhaps, however, I am wrong in 
ich superior to the former. I may even add that it is much easier to | supposing development is necessary at all. Can it be possible that the 
j with a regular camera, swing back and rising front and a finder, all | spirits have the s range power of impressing their images in a visible 
4 can be made with any instantaneous camera than the reverse.—I | manner on a photographic plate simply held in the hand in darkness? 


main, dear sirs, yours very truly, If so I fear the suggested demand for cameras (with lenses) will be 
ALBERT Levy. small, as if I could only find a way to obtain the images of my mortal 
|, Avenue Pinel, Asniéres (Seine), April 7, 1904. sitters without the bother of focussing expensive lenses and carrying a 


bulky camera about, I should be very happy to dispense with such 
encumbrances. Hoping that much light may be thrown on this dark 


THE ENSIGN FILM COMPETITION. subject, I remain, yours truly, E. Witiiams. 
; To the Editors. ee ar cs ere 
Gentlemen,—We shall be glad if you will draw the attention of your Rempranpr Art Company, Limited.—This Company has been regis- 


ders to the fact that the Ensign Film Competition, for photos taken | tered with a capital of £1,250 in £1 shares. Object, to acquire 
any camera with the “Ensign” or “ Ensign Vidil” daylight loading the business of a portrait painter, photographer, and fine art publisher 
| film, closes on May 30 next carried on by J. W. Jameson at 8, Peck Lane, Nottingham, as the | 
Ine hundred pounds divided into ninety-two prizes of from 10s. to | Rembrandt Art Company. No initial public issue. The first directors | 
each will be distributed among the various classes. We shall be (to number not less than two nor more than five) are J. W. Jameson 
d to send full particulars and entry forms to any of your readers who | and A. Waddams. Qualification, £50. Remuneration, £5 each per 


1 send us a post-card.—Yours truly, Hoveutons, Lrp. annum. Registered office, 8, Peck Lane, Nottingham. 

8 and 89, High Holborn, W.C., April 11, 1904. Automatic Cinematograph Advertising Syndicate, Limited.—The 
above-named Company has been registered with a capital of £10,000 | 
in £1 shares. Object, to acquire the benefit of certain existing inven- } 

KEEPING PROPERTIES OF: FILMS. tions, to adopt an agreement with R. G. Fothergill, and to carry on } 
To the Editors. the business of cinematograph and automatic machine proprietors 


and manufacturers, advertising agents, etc. No initial public issue. 
The first directors are H. Mann, F. Allen, and R. G, Fothergill 
(managing director, with £350 per annum). Qualification, £100. 
Remuneration, £50 each per annum and a share in the profits. 
Crown Art Society, Limited.—The above-named company has been 
registered with a capital of £2,000 in £1 shares (1,500 Preference). 
Object, to acquire and carry on the business of fine art dealers, 
photo-reproducers, photographers, electrotypers, printers, publishers, he 
etc., now carried on by A. B. Nielsen and A. L. Ponting at 9, | 
Regent Street, W., as the Crown Art Society. No initial public 
issue. The first directors (to number not less than two, nor more 
than three) are A. L. Ponting and A. B. Nielsen. Qualification, 
£1,000. A. L. Ponting and A. B. Nielsen are joint managing 
directors with £100 each per annum. Registered offices: 50, King | 
Street, Regent Street, W. 
Hurt Photographic Society.—The twenty-first annual report of 
this society is to hand, and shows steady progress made during the 


yentlemen,—It is frequently stated that films will not keep good 
long as plates, but the following shows that some films, at any 
e, will keep in good condition quite as long as any plate. 

In July, 1889, I had sent me a sample packet of two films, by 
» Place, 13, Bull Street, Birmingham, of “ Anthony’s Climax 
gative Film,” sensitomer No. 28. No instructions for developing 
Te given, and as I was at the moment developing some Imperial 
linary plates, I used the same developer for the films. 

The subject was the same for each, a copy of a'photographic portrait 
myself, exposure 15 seconds at f.32 for the plate, and 30 seconds 
f.32 for the film, the exposures being made immediately one after 
‘other, in a fairly bright light, by the vertical method, in front 
2 window. 

fhe resulting negative was almost as good in one case as in the 
ler, indeed, in’some respects, the film gave the better results. 
did not take any special pains with cither negative, the only 
ect being to see how the films kept during the fifteen years I 


1 had them. past year. The books record a total membership of 289, and the 

-robably these films are no longer to be obtained, as I do not finances of the society are in a satisfactory condition. The officers | 
them quoted.—Yours faithfully, J. H Batnocx. for the ensuing year are: President, Mr. W. S. Parrish ; vice- ' 
Sroydon, April 12, 1904. presidents, Messrs. R. E. Johnson and G. F. Bristow, junior; hon. | 


treasurer, Mr. D. L. Cockcroft; hon. solicitor, Mr. R. E. Johnson; 
hon. lanternists, Messrs, W. Dalton and T. Frazer; librarian and 

PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHS. editor, W. Gilleard, 11, Clumber Street, Hull; hon. curator of en- j 

To the Editors. larging, Mr. H. Strong; hon. secretary, Mr A. E. Hindson, 6, Free- } 

hold Street, Hull; Council, Messrs. Rev. C. O. Stewart, F. Atkinson, | 

T. J. Hards, F. Woollons, and Hewat Fraser. The summer syllabus | 

is to read, one meeting first Thursday in each month, and an excur- | 
sion every alternate Saturday afternoon. Much time and care has 
been expended upon fixing up the latter so that they will suit all 
members as far as possible. It is the intention of the President and 
the Council to do all in their power to encourage the younger members 
in the pictorial element and composition, as well as maintain the 
social side of such outings. There is every possibility of the Hull 
amateurs having a good and profitable time during the summer of 
1904. The first excursion is on April 23 to Wakefield, to the annual 
al when sitters in the flesh are photographed, which, to say the BIE Gi the Y. P U. Then follows: Westella, Ferriby and 
sb of it, is very remarkable. The statement that results are scme- | Welten, Barrow and its haven, Howden, Burton Constable (picnic), 
es obtained by simply holding a plate in the hand without the use of | Flambro and Bridlington, Fountains ‘Abbey (all day), Newbald and 
amera (in which statement I suppose the non-use of any lens is Houghton Woods, Burton Stather, Beverly, Paull, and Patrington. 


yentlemen,—I quite think with you that the cause of truth will be 
t served by open correspondence respecting the alleged photographs 
spirit forms, and if Mr. H. Blackwell or others can kindly give us 
7 definite information as to how to obtain results similar to those 
has secured it will be very interesting. Not being acquainted with 
ritualistic matters I cannot conceive how Mr. Blackwell can know 
Y Spirits find it necessary to wrap themselves in an “aura,” nor do 
now anything of animal magnetism, but when a, collection of alleged 
rit photographs was published a while ago, I knew enough of 
tography to see at once that the originals had been lighted by a 
m of light in the orthodox studio manner, with lights and shades as 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


@,° All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed’ to “THE EpitoRS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.”  Inattention to this ensures delay. 


%.* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

%,° Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 

, 2A, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

®,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, MussRs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
undertahe the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


———— 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. D. Shiels, 9. Street, 
Cranston, V.D. 

BE. Smith & Sons, Quorn, Loughborough. Photograph of Quorn Hounds. 

H. J. Penny, Fairfield, Leatherhe l. Photograph of A. Shrubb. 

E. G. Harries, Alma House, Bishop Street, Londonderry. Photograph of Band of 
lst Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 

P. H Hilson, 494, North Street, Brighton. 
Blockrock, Brighton. 

A. F. Dawkins, 19, West Cliff Road, Ramsgate. 
Ramsgute, now Demolished. 


Mareimont Edinburgh. Photograph of Sir Rotert 


Photograph of Drawing, Landstip at 


Photograph of the Colonnade at 


Jas. Cutnan.—There cannot possibly be any objection to the change 
of name. 

Coprricut Query.—S. T. W. You will find the subject of your 
letter dealt with in an article in another column. 

Picture Posr-Carps.—‘* BrommE” says: “Will you, please, tell 
me if you can recommend a reliable ‘bromide printing machine’ 
suitable for post-card work?” In reply: Messrs. Marion and 
Co., 22, Soho Square, London, we believe, supply a bromide 
printing machine. Other large dealers, no doubt, do so as well. 
Write them for particulars. 

Rromipe Process.—“ Worker” asks: ‘‘ Would you kindly let me 
know by what process the enclosed midget is finished, as you will 
notice the name and address is printed with the photograph.” 
In reply: The process by which the print was produced is the 
gelatino bromide. It is simply printed on a paper of the 
“Velox” type, and developed in the usual way. 

Avpress Wanrep.—J. Spencer writes: “There is a maker of photo- 
graphic burnishers either in Germany or Austria, called Carl 
Seel. I will be much obliged if you can oblige me with his 
address.” In reply: We regret that we cannot give the ad- 
dress as we do not know it. Perhaps some reader who does will 
be good enough to supply the desired information and oblige 
our correspondent. 

Rav:um.—‘ Raprum” asks: “Would you kindly inform me whether 
the “metal radium” is a thing that can he seen, and whether 
there is any book published on the subject, as I am anxious to 
have one?” In reply: You should consult the new book entitled 
“Radium and All About It,” by 8S. R. Bottone. Published by 
Whittaker and Co., 2, White Hart Street, Paternoster Square, 
E.C., at 1s. nett. 

Tinting Parer.— GELATINE” asks: “(1) What is the best soluble 
aniline dye, unaffected by acid, most, suitable for tinting mauve 
and pink, gelatine P.O.P.? (2) Also, what will best remove the 
natural yellowy tint of the gelatine, for white P.O.P.?” Reply: 
(1) Any of the soluble colours wil! answer, but get a list from 
any of the agents for coal tar colours, and from that make your 
selection. (You could get the addresses from any dye works.) 
We are not in the secrets of the paper makers, if there is any 

(2) If you use a colourless gelatine there should 


secret in this? 


be no yellow tint. 
Coryrricut or Drsigx.—J. C. Brown says: 
a new mourning envelope, and my idea is this: 


“JT have been thinking of 
Instead of a 


black border to have simply three, two, or one black lin 
(according to degree) across the top left corner. Will ye 
kindly say, through your ‘Answers to Correspondents,’ if 
could copyright this, or if it would have to go through § 
patent office. If it was the latter, I am afraid it would not] 
worth it? Ienclose an envelope to show my meaning.” Reply 
“You might possibly register the thing under the Designs A 
or even patent it, but we are not sure on the point. We haye. 
idea that we have seen the same thing before. 

Puorocrapuy iN Sourn Arrica.— Assistant” writes: “In your k 
issue ‘A Scotchman in Natal’ gives an interesting account 
‘Photography in South Africa,’ but some information as 
living expenses would also have been valuable. He mentio 
the case of an assistant who went out to Natal under a th 
years’ agreement, but who received three months’ notice to q 
presumably after being there a short time. Surely his referena 
etc., would have been a. fair guide as to his ability before { 
South African firm decided to transport him 7.000 miles fr 
England. Is the agreement no protection to the assistant 
Reply: We, of course, know no more than is contained in t 
letter of the Natal writer. We presume that, as in England, 
an assistant misrepresents his abilities an agreement for servi 
may be cancelled in South Africa. i 

Lens Qurry.—F. N. says: “(1) I have a well lighted studio; no 
light; length from sitter to camera, farthest distance, 21 
What sort of a lens would you advise me to get for portraitu 
I should prefer a very quick lens. (2) Should I require 
different Jens for head and shoulder work, groups, you 
children, ete. (3) The one I have been using I fancy is | 
slow. I can only get satisfactory results in a first-r 

ight, and seem at a loss if the light is only modera 

Can you tell me if it should be suitable for my work 

In reply: (1) The most generally useful lens in a studio of t 

ength would be one of about twelve inches focus. . (2) } 

except, perhaps, for very small pictures, when a shorter foi 
ens would come in usefuJ. Or if large heads are desired, one 
onger focus would be desirable. (3) The lens you have is ¥ 

slow as compared with a portrait lens. It requires about f 

times the exposure necessary with, say, a quick-acting cabi 

ens. 

Pricxs.—O. J. K. writes: “(1) I should be much obliged if you 
give me your opinion of my work, of which I enclose th 
specimens (1, 2, 3); also if you will answer the following + 
have been asked to supply a printer with 4-plate photographs 
various buildings, in different places, for reproduction as pi 
cards. (2) What do you consider a fair price (travelling 
penses extra) for }-plate architectural photographs, interior ¢ 
exterior, the work being of same standard as enclo 
No, 1? (3) Ditto, ditto, for animal studies.” In reply: “ 
The prints sent are good. (2 and 3) We really cannot undert 
to tell photographers what they should charge for their we 
They are certainly better able to assess its value than we possi 
can be, seeing that so much depends upon circumstances, t 
occupied in travelling, etc., etc. Why not become a membe 
the Professional Photographers’ Association? Full informal 
will be found in “ Photography for the Press,” obtainable fi 
any dealer in photographic literature 
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a did not constitute “a responsible body,” it is difficult to 
‘ Contents. understand what is meant by that term. And, after all, 
the diploma does not give the opticians more power than 
they had before. It simply means that those who hold 
Dia racn | it are skilled men, as distinguished from quacks, and it is 
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sting the 
jesignt. 


it of bed on the wrong side.” 


e art of sight-testing. 


(3 


It is sometimes remarked of a person 
who shows symptoms of irritation with- 
6 any apparent cause that he, or she, must have 


got 


Perhaps this accident may 
we happened to the writer on the staff of the “Times ” 
hose lot it was to review the action of the Worshipful 
mpany of Spectacle Makers in instituting a diploma in 


He devotes quite a third of a 


lumn to denouncing the scheme, and towards the end 
his fulmination writes that “it would not be unreason- 
le to require that the power to issue * diplomas’ of any 
rb should be subject to the control of some responsible 
ly in the State, and should not be exercised at their 
mm discretion by trade companies, even after they have 


en approached in the manner indicated.” 


The sting of 


is last line lies, like that of the wasp, in its tail, for “the 
anner indicated” refers to the several well-known names. 
ow what have the Spectacle Makers’ Company been guilty 
‘to earn this abuse? After a long inquiry by a Committee 
hich was presided over by Sir George Faudel-Phillips, 
Commitee which had the assistance of Counsel and of 
rofessor Sylvanus Thompson as assessor, a Committee 
hich took evidence from representative medical men and 
embers of the optical trade; after the opinions of this 
ommittee had been backed by a memorial which was 
ened by Lord Kelvin, the Earl of Rosse, Sir Wiliam 
rookes, Sir William Abney, and other known scientific 
en, the Company decided to institute the diploma. 
is Committee, working under the conditions described, 


If 


the opticians, that the diploma has been instituted. Why 
the writer of the “Times” should have taken up an 
antagonistic attitude on this question, except on the 
wrong-side-of-the-bed theory, it is very difficult to discover. 


* * * 
Unreliable A little while ago we called attention to 
Shutter the unreliability of the speeds, as marked 
Speeds. 


on the indexes, of the majority of the 
shutters fitted to hand cameras. In our last issue we re- 
produced an article, by Dr. Hans Lehmann, in the 
“Tnstrumentenkund,” on the speed measurement of 
shutters and the method of testing adopted by the author. 
The paper will be found on page 310 ante, and it proves the 
discrepancies there are between the asserted speeds and the 
actual ones even in the shutters of the best makers. The 
method of testing adopted by Dr. Lehmann. is a somewhat 
novel one, and it may be a somewhat open question as to 
whether it is really better than some other methods of test- 
ing shutter speeds. But as all those examined were tested 
under similar conditions, it seems to show that their speed 
indexes are not to be depended upon for the actual time the 
plate is exposed. The table appended to Dr. Lehmann’s 
paper is interesting as showing the wide difference there is 
between the index numbers and the actual speeds of some of 
the most renowned makers in'Germany, America, and Eng- 
land; and it is satisfactory to learn that the palm is taken 
by an English one—Newman and Guardia’s. Of this the 
author speaks very highly, which, he says, “had been in 
constant use for two years, and the figures given show that 
it was the only one of those measured that worked to its 
indicated speeds.” Although, of course, it is most desir- 
able that the marked speeds on the indicator should be 
correct and reliable, which most of us know is seldom the 
case, still, as we said in the previous article on the subject, 
it matters very little in actual practice whether they do so 
or not so long as the worker knows that when his shutter is 
set ata certain alleged speed he gets the exposure he 
desires, whether that be a tenth, fiftieth, or the hundredth 
of asecond. One often sees on pictures exposure so many 
fractions of a second, but what actual information does that 
convey beyond the fact that the index of the particular 
shutter used was set for that speed? And the user assumes 
that it is correct, while, as a matter of fact, the actual 
exposure the plate received might be widely different— 
above or helow—as practical speed tests usually prove. 
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Foreign 


2 In its last week’s issue the “ Pharma- 
Chemicals. 


ceutical Journal” refers to a rumour that 
in the forthcoming Budget the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would probably put a tax on foreign chemicals, or such of 
them in the manufacture of which alcohol is employed, 
although they may not contain any spirit. Our contem- 
porary, after commenting on the fact that in Germany duty- 
tree spirit is allowed to be used in manufactures, and this 
costs but twopence a pound, whereas the British manutac- 
turer has no such privilege, and has, perforce, to pay twu 
shillings and threepence a pound for the same thing. Of 
course, under these conditions, the English manufacturer is 
very heavily handicapped. The “ Pharmaceutical Journal ” 
points out that no new law would be required for this tax, 
as it will only require the enforcement of an Act already 
twenty-eight years old, namely, the Customs Consolidated 
Act, 1876. One clause of this Act reads thus: “ Upon the 
importation into Great Britain and Ireland of any article in 
the manufacture of which spirit has been used there shall 
be charged in respect of such quantity of spirit as shall 
appear to the satisfaction of the Treasury to be used in the 
manufacture of such articles a duty equivalent to that which 
would be chargeable on the like quantity of spirit on its 
importation into the United Kingdom.” At present there 
are only about eight articles which are taxed under this 
clause, but there are now a large number more that could 
now be so taxed—some of the coal tar colours, for example. 
If that were done the Customs revenue would be increased, 
while the British manufacturer would the better be able to 
compete with the foreigner as regards price. At present 
a large proportion of the chemicals used in photography 
come from abroad—most of the new developers, for 
example, and also our old friend pyrogallic acid. At one 
time this was almost exclusively made in England. Now— 
we think we are safe in saying that—none is made here, or, 
if it is, the quantity is very small indeed. Colours from 
coal tar were an English invention, and a few large fortunes 
were made with them, but the trade has almost entirely 
drifted to the Continent. In the manufacture of some of 
these alcohol is largely employed, but in some cases methy- 
lated spirit cannot be used. Hence it follows that if the 
British manufacturer has to use duty-paid spirit and the 
foreigner can get his spirit free of duty the former eannot 
compete with the latter, however much enterprise he may 
possess. There is yet another reason why there is so little 
of the coal tar colour made in Great Britain, which has been 
due to our patent laws. If, for example, an English 
inventor patents his invention here, and, say, in Germany, 
according to the German law the invention must be worked 
in Germany within a certain period from the date. of the 
patent or it lapses there. But if a German patents his 
invention here he has no such restriction. He simply 
obtains his patent, and thus secures a monopoly for the 
term of the patent and produces the thing in Germany and 
supplies the English market. Under the Patents Act of 
1902 this state of things is modified in a somewhat half- 
hearted way. Now, a patentee, whether English or 
foreign, is bound to grant licences to work his invention on 
proof being given that the reasonable requirements of the 
public have not, after three years, been satisfied, or the 
patent may be revoked. So far, so good; but there is 
little question that the enterprising German will keep the 
English market well supplied even without the fear of his 
patent being revoked. 

% * * 


Talking 


The idea of wedding photography with 
Pictures. : 


some kind of talking apparatus, so that 
the figures seen on a lantern screen could be made more 
lifelike, is an old one, and some people may be apt to 
think that it was a natural outcome of the invention of 


[April 22, 1904, 
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the cinematograph. In that case it could not be so ver 
old, but, as a matter of fact, the suggestion was mad 
prior to the era of animated photographs, and occurred t 
the fertile imagination of a Transatlantic reporter whe 
Edison first startled the world with his phonograph. I 
order that there may be no mistake on this point, we wi 
quote from the notice to which we have called attentioy 
which is dated December 22, 1877:—‘‘ When it become 
possible, as it doubtless will, to magnify the sound, th 
voices of such singers as Parepa and Titiens will not di 
with them, but will remain as long as the metal in whie 
they may be embodied will last. The witness in cow 
will find his own testimony repeated by machine, confron 
ing him in cross-examination ; the testator will repeat hi 
last will and testament into the machine, so that it wi 
be reproduced in a way that will leave no question a 
to his devising capacity or sanity. It is already possibl 
by ingenious optical contrivances, to throw stereoscopi 
photographs of people on screens in full view ¢ 
an audience. Add the talking phonograph to counte) 
feit their voices, and it would be difficult to carry th 
illusion of real presence much further.” (The allusion ¢ 
the voices of the singers named remaining in “ the metal 
refers to the circumstance that in the original phonograp 
the record was made in tinfoil, and not in wax, as iti 
to-day.) Later on, when the phonograph emerged frot 
the experimental form, and cinematography became poi 
sible, we were promised operatic performances by the com 
bined instruments, and, if we remember rightly, Ediso 
or his representatives had a special theatre constructed i 
which actors and singers went through complete perform 
ances, so that sound records and pictures could be made 
But the hopes thus aroused were’ doomed to disappoin’ 
ment, and, so far as we know, these elaborate experiment 
bore no fruit whatever. We presume that the failur 
was due to the circumstance that although the phonograp 
will register with marvellous fidelity the strains of th 
band of instruments, it will not take up the more tende 
tones of the human voice unless the singer’s mouth i 
close to the instrument. Since the time of these pionee 
efforts to make the cinematograph and phonograph act i 
concert, there have been many minor attempts to do th 
same thing. The notion has once more been revived, an 
an instrument bearing the terrible name of Biophotophon 
—the invention of which is credited to Herr Osea 
Messter, of Berlin, and M. Gaumont, of Paris—was trie 
the other day at the Fulham Theatre, with a view to tes 
its suitability for a music-hall “turn.” In this case th 
cinematograph is allied to the gramophone, and we ma 
soon expect to see this double-barrelled machine employe! 
at some of the music-halls, and we trust that it will prov 
more successful than its predecessors. We have heard on 
or two carefully-tended phonographs give results whie 
place them on a level with musical instruments, but 1 
must be confessed that the rank and file of these instru 
ments recall to. the mind the voices of. Punch and Jud 
rather than anything of a more classical nature. This ha 
hitherto been one of the bars to success in dual perform 
ances of the kind referred to. 


a, 


Mesrs-Gorts anp Firs’ Baryta Papers, sold by Mr. Otto Rosenstiel 
104-105, Cheapside, E.C. The above firm, which successfully brough 
on the, market their Baryta Papers some time ago, hes sub 
mitted us now samples of their post-card paper coated with baryta, an 
owing to the.excellent surfacing of both the matt and brilliant paper! 
should be certain of obtaining the same success as their former papers 
The firm has given their special attention to this post-card paper, whiel 
is supplied in several thicknesses, and which should be of interest, # 
all the photographic paper makers and professional photographer 
making their own sensitised paper. q 
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5, GAS BURNERS, AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 


UT gas burners, the flames they give, the gas they con- 
1e, the waste or economy that may attend their use, it 
not be said, notwithstanding the virtual universality 
goal. gas, it can by no means be said that the school- 
jter is abroad,-for, if there is one thing more than 
ther about which the English householder, not to speak 
the photographer, is in.a state of crass ignorance, it 
he working machinery of the material that supplies 
y with his daily artificial light. He is, too, in a state 
shronic antagonism to the gas companies, all of whom 

engaged in a colossal conspiracy to defraud 
i by charging him for gas he is quite sure 
never used. It is useless to point out to 
» that his gas-bills always show. the readings 
he meters, so that he can check for himself the quan- 
charged for as shown by the meters. So much the 
se for the meters is his reply; he is charged twice as 
sh as last quarter, and he knows quite well he burnt 
ver less gas than more. But he does not avail himself 
zis legal rights, which entitle him to. have his meter 
ed without charge if it proves to be inaccurate. “He 
2s his illogical stand on the fact that he has to pay 
the examination should the meter prove to be in correct 
dition. He prefers to hug his grievance, imaginary as 
s, as a rule, and goes on grumbling. In view of the 
‘frequent employment of gas as an illuminant for por- 
t work in the studio, every photographer who has such 
nstallation should be on terms of friendly acquaintance 
1 his gas meter, and thus be able to check waste and 
ulate the cost of his exposures. To read a gas meter 
0 ridiculously simple that we will not insult the in- 
gence of our readers by explaining it; but we do 
ise them to consult it more frequently than we believe 
sually done. The presence of defective burners would 
readily indicated by the consumption of gas in pro- 
ion to the light obtained, and, in the rare event of 
meter actually giving incorrect indications, this fact 
Id most probably reveal itself. It is quite possible, 
example, for a No. 6 burner in bad condition to give 
light than a No. 5 in proper order, and what that 
ms in the gas-bill is readily understood when it is 
embered that the number which is always stamped on 
ner, although often invisible through sooty deposits, 
be taken to represent, very roughly, the number of feet 
as per hour consumed. We know of one establish- 
t where the ordinary fishtail burners are renewed 
lally as a matter of routine ; an old burner does not 

the same value as a new one, and the insignificant 
of new burners scarcely interfere with the economy 
ined, which also is further largely governed by a judi- 
s attention to the pressure. Undue pressure gives 
light at increased cost. Particularly should these 
ils be attended to in the dark room, where a maximum 
ght and a maximum of products of combustion would 
tally be sought. When Welsbach mantles are made 
a, the question of pressure is of paramount importance, 
2 especially with the older type of burner. If the 
sure is at all excessive, it is often possible to more 

double the light given by turning the gas down con- 
ably, thus making a gain of over 300 per cent, and 
ea large number of burners are in use, as in portrait 
‘by gaslight, what this means to the gas-bill needs no 
imation. It is now well-known, though the knowledge 
t always put to practical use, that light obtained by 
nantles cost about a third of the sum that would have 
® paid for the same amount of illumination by the 
best fishtail burners. In this connection a very bold 
estion was recently made at a meeting of the Man- 
er and District Junior Gas Association, by Mr. F. A. 


Sinnatt. He said gas engineers seemed to forget that 
there were two ends to the gas-pipe, and they did not pay 
sufficient attention to the “flame-end.” He thought. the 
lights should be superintended by the gas engineer, and 
he urged that what was wanted was a perfect incandescent 
mantle, which should last.a year with ordinary usage, cost 
not more than sixpence, and give a high candle-power. A 
gas of high heating power and low luminosity, costing not 
over two shillings per thousand could be burned, and he 
made the further suggestion that every user of gas for 
illumination should be compelled to use incandescent 
burners. Possibly before any such consummation is 
arrived at the use of electricity may have become univer- 
sal. The initial cost of bringing the current into the 
premises stands most in the way, as landlords—though 
they will, where there is an electric installation in the 
neighbourhood, willingly wire their premises instead of 
putting in the accustomed gas-piping—will not replace 
existing gas fittings for electric wiring; and, although, 
light for light, electricity may be—though we doubt it— 
dearer than gas, the convenience and the saving of cost of 
decoration, through the absence of the dust that accom- 
panies the use of gas, more than outweighs any loss. 
Further, the easy switching on and off of the light from 
the handily-placed switches lends itself to economy by 


. putting out the light in cases where with gas there would 


be waste from unnecessary burning. As regards the cost 
of various illuminators, an interesting set of figures is 
published by Mr. J. W. Bradley, Engineer to the City of 
Westminster, and they possess a special interest to photo- 
graphers who contemplate artificial-light portraiture, as 
they deal with the more powerful type of lamp, such as 
probably we used in the studio—that is to say, street 
lamps. He finds, including all costs—maintenance, in: 
terest on capital, sinking fund, etc.—that Sugg’s high-pres- 
sure lamps in Parliament Street come oui at 7.65 pence 
per year for 1 candle-power. The electric arcs on the 
Westminster Supply Corporation come next at 8.73 pence, 
When, however, the average of six tests were taken, this 
order was reversed, arcs being 8.7 pence, and the incan- 
descent gas 9.85 pence. The triple flat-flame burners in 
the Strand worked out at 47.5 pence, and the are lights 
varied, according to charges of the various companies sup- 
plying it, the exact figures being 8.7 pence, 11.5, and 15.1 
pence per candle-power for a year. We think we have 
said enough to show that economy and efficiency will 20 
hand in hand with the use of common-sense in the employ- 
ment of gas or, indeed, any form of artificial illumination. 


> 


Tur Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain.—Technical meet- 
ing to be held at 66, Russell Square, on Tuesday, April 26, 1904, at 
8p.m. “The Artistic Aspect of Photography,” by Mr. F. C.Titnes. f 

Tun Austin-Fdwards Monthly Film Negative Competition.—The 
prize camera for current month has been awarded to Captain H. G. L. 
Mesurier, R.E., Dean Stadwell House, Weyland, Penn. for his pair of 
negatives “Crabbed Age and Youth.” 7 i 

We learn that Messrs. Gold, § 


mith, and Co., Photographi Mount 
Manufacturers and Dealers in ri He Pho 


f Photo Requisites, have turned the whole 
of their premises, 4, Victoria, Bridge, Manchester, into stockrooms, and 
lave taken additional premises at 44, Chapel Street, Manchester rites 
are now opened as offices and showrooms. 3 

A Miracin!—Had this happened in the middle ages it would, doubt: 
ess, have been regarded as a miracle. Some nights ago the back of a 
photographer’s in Holborn caught fire 


tinguished before a great number of valuable prints and paintings had 


arge and beautiful picture of 
he “ Ecce Homo ” type. Searching among a mass of charred fragments 
discovered that the figure of 
ugh everything around it had 
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JOTTINGS. 

“To sit in solemn silence in a dull, dark” Court, watching the 
dispensation of justice, as was my fate last week, is to me 
very like becoming for the time being an inhabitant of another 
world, where the principal occupation of the people is that of 
daily dancing on the Decalogue. The one point of photographic 
interest in the long-drawn-out family squabble to which as an 
uncalled special juror I was compelled to listen in Court HI. 
(King’s Bench Division) up till Friday afternoon, was the 
attempt to prove that the handwriting of an alleged libellous 
telegram was that of a person prominent in the case who had 
signed somebody else’s name. Enlarged photographs of the 
“wire”, and some letters were made the subjects of expert 
examination and evidence, and the characteristics of letter for- 
mations and peculiarities were minutely discussed by the 
learned gentlemen engaged in the case. In the end the author- 
ship of the telegram was admitted by somebody quite different 
to the person suspected. It is extremely awkward when the 
resources of science are unsuccessfully utilised to prove that 
Smith did a thing for which Brown was responsible. For the 
credit of photography a different ending to the case might have 
been desirable. A breakdown of this kind is apt to make people 
look with growing suspicion upon evidence that does not lie. 
By the way, I wonder what offence can be laid to my charge 
in a previous state of existence that regularly each spring I 
should be hauled off to the Royal Courts of Justice to con- 
template other people’s troubles? I would rather be afloat, 
especially if I were certain that I should be followed on my 
journey by such remarkable and whole-hearted appreciation 
as that which seems to be available in Liverpool. 


The association of the name of Dibdin with marine matters 
is quite appropriate. Charles Dibdin wrote sea-songs which 
are still popular, and will perpetuate his name. The fame of 
Mr. E. R. Dibdin is perhaps equally as well assured, although 
the has chosen different means to his namesake to reach 


the same end. As a marine interviewer he scores a very 
striking success; I am not for one moment suggesting that 


either party to the now celebrated interview is talking in a 
manner suitable for reception by those mysterious warriors 
‘known as “Horse Marines.” The purely personal part of the 
interview is amusing, and nothing more, as the following ex- 
tracts will show. The interview opens in this fashion :— 
“Glad to go? Well, yes and no,” said my unsuspecting 
victim. “The trip has its attractions, of course ; but I am 
so unaccustomed to running off and leaving the island to take 
care of itself, that I can’t help feeling anxious as to how 
matters will go on in my absence.” E. R. D.: “You will be 
able to comfort yourself daily by observing with what equa- 
mimity the captain goes below and leaves the first officer in 
‘charge of the ship.” A. H. H.: “True; but he knows he will 
always be within call if required ; I won't. During the eight 
‘or nine years I have conducted the ‘A. P.’ I have never de- 
puted the passing for press for more than a single week’s issue, 
and have prepared almost everything in detail. During all the 
time I’ve never allowed myself a complete holiday ; even when 
I go off ruralising, or judging, or photographing, I take the 
‘A. P.’ with me, or, rather, it pursues me by post. Letters, 
proofs, and all sorts of matters connected with business of 
the paper reach me daily, and I am still seated on the editorial 
chair though in a seaside lodging, a North-country hotel, a 
steamer’s saloon, or a fisherman’s cottage on the East Coast 
marshes. I’ve even corrected proofs and written letters on a 
Yorkshire moor.” HE. R. D.: “ Well, Tl see what I can do 
about sending you a few disquieting ‘Marconigrams’ to cheer 


your loneliness. However, you must admit that if you have 


been on the stretch for sucha long period, a rest, however 
unpalatable, will be good for you” JIN, Tal, Wel 3 SI gypaese I 


am doing too much. An American editor recently deseril 
me as probably the hardest-worked journalist on this sid 
E. R. D.: “His reservation is quite characteristically Ame 
can.” A. H. H.: “If he meant photographic journalist, 
guess le is about right. I don’t suppose anyone knows reg 
how much work I actually do. I couldn’t do it if my he 
were not in it. To judge by my own experience, any amo 
of the work you love is wholesome. I thrive upon incess 
occupation. Sometimes I have a whiff of neuralgia, an¢ 
always regard it as a danger signal, and make a point, w 
it is quite cured, of going to bed not later than 2 a1 
E. R. D.: “No doubt they have agreed to wait until j 
have made your fortune, which, I should think, must 
at an early date!” In the first number of the recen 
founded “ London Opinion,” that very successful and reada 
journalist, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, puts in a plea for the 5 
sonal side of journalistic records; that is to say, he wo 
haye even the sober columns of the “Times” enlivened 
those agreeable touches of description and detailed refere 
which you see in sprightly publications of the “M. A. P.” ¢ 
«TP, P’s Weekly” ‘class. Hence perhaps the forego 
extract from Mr. Dibdin’s interview will prove of interest 
those who have not seen the original paper—the columns 
your esteemed contemporary and neighbour the “Amat 
Photographer.” 


Avoiding any comment upon this delicious morsel of jo 
nalese, one passes to the reflection that your modern phi 
graphic editor is in the majority of cases neglectful of 
obvious opportunities for publicity which are at his comma 
and no doubt Mr. Hinton will earn general thanks for po 
ing out how easily admiration of this kind may be obtam 
Tf Mr. Dibdin’s attentions should have the effect of secur 
his “victim” an offer by the leaders of the New York F 
Hundred, to be temporarily included in their august compa 
nobody will be surprised. Other, and what one may term 
usiness, parts of this interview as distinct from the extn 
that have been quoted, touch some remarks of my own wh 
appeared in this column on March 25, 1904, and must 
suppose, be regarded in some sense as an answer. My «i 
slaint on that occasion was that no official systematic ater 
appears to have been made to secure a thoroughly represel 
tive display of photographs from leading British workers, 
he St. Louis Exhibition. The reply to that from Mr. Him 
hrough Mr. Dibdin, is that “imaginative persons have 
clared in print that the work was done secretly and sudde 
by a committee whose origin was as mysterious as its ] 
ceedings.” Then follows a long account of the steps ta 
y the Royal Commission, culminating in the managemell 
he British Photographic Section of the St. Louis be 
placed in purely irresponsible hands. This is nol 
question of personal fitness or qualification, but one of p 
ciple, and the principle that many fellow-members of 
Royal Photographic Society also wish to reach is that 
whole of the British Photographic Section at the St. D 
should have been directly under the control of the one T@ 
sentative photographic society in this country ; the one 
only representative national photographic society, namely— 
Royal. The explanation given as to why this was not done! 
satisfy Mr. Hinton, but probably nobody else. There se 
to have been a blunder somewhere, and it has not been, 
paired by paying the Secretary of the Royal Photogral 
Society the compliment of placing his name on the commit 
Mr. Bartlett himself should have been at St. Louis, oF, d 
ing him, somebody else should have been officially dept 
to represent the Society and do the work of selection, and 
hanging. 
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1e time has gone by when your heaven-born judge of pic- 
1 pltatography was an essential factor in exhibition or- 


sation and management. There are in the Royal Photo- 


hic Society scores 
indertake the work at St. Louis which Mr. Hinton by 
ciyation finds so very, very arduous. After all said and 
, he need. not have gone there had he not wished to; and 
being there, and I hope having a good time, it should, I 
k be made quite clear that he only represents himself in 
matter; but I can dismiss this part of the subject to 
rt to the main theme of discontent, namely—the mis- 
agement of the matter by the Royal Commission, which 
sars to have passed over the Royal Photographic Society in 
matter. Much the same sort of mismanagement charac- 
sed ihe photographic section at the Paris Exhibition. There 
had a small and privately organised pictorial section, illus- 
ing merely one particular school of work. The individual 
bitor had to do the best he could himself, which was a very 
‘pest indeed. There was a great deal of discontent at the 

that apparently did not have the effect of educating those 
Ecible in the Royal Commission to their very obvious 


and scores of men quite as competent 


7 in the matter. 


hope nobody will think that in dealing with this Dik.«in 
rview in these pages I am animated by a desire either to 


e cheap copy out of it, or am at all jealous or envious 


he gentleman who has gone ‘afloat. 
gether in a different. direction to that of my former adver- 

Zoilus. Pictorial photography nowadays affords few 
ortunities for purely controversial treatment. My, object 
hief on this occasion is, whilst regretting that the publica- 
‘of such childish nonsense should have'the effect of throwing 
ridicule upon the reputation of the one most immediately 
serned, it should also be the means of creating a false 
ression as to the position of the general body of members of 
Royal Photographic Society as regards the British demon- 
tion at St. Louis. Some of us have devoted years of ‘effort 
nake the Royal Photographic Society worthy of its posi- 
, and, to say the least of it, i is galling that that Society, 
ead of being to the fore, naively, officially, and primarily, 
St. Louis, ‘should occupy a position in the background. 
test was called for, and is hereby made, and after that I 
ik the matter can be dismissec , as it is too late to do any- 
am making no suggestion of bad faith, but 


My path in life lies 


ig now. I 
ecy, or at any rate carelessness there undoubtedly was in 


, 
Vid to the position of the Society in the matter. Cosmos. 


> 


HREE years ago the Empress of the French, accompanied by her 
in, Count Primoli, came to the grounds o the Tuileries to see once 
e the spot on which had stood her Imperial home and the garden 
vhich her little son once played. There is a flower-bed near the 
lway, and the Empress, wishing to take away a souvenir of her 
, stooped and plucked a blossom. Count Primoli, an ardent 
teur photographer, had his camera w ith him, He thought 
vould make a pretty picture, and was about to take a 
)-shot, sergent de ville appeared, and, laying 
hand on the shoulder of the Empress, arrested her. 

Count took the snapshot, and still has the 
arrest of the Empress for picking a flower from the garden that 
‘once her own. When Count Primoli hastened forward and told 
policeman who the lady was, the man saluted, and exclaimed, 
ke your flower, Madame, and grant me your pardon.”—Dagonet 
The Referee.” 


when a 


picture— 


A NEW OPTICAL BENCH. 


[Translated from Eder’s “Jahrbuch fiir Photographie und 
Reproductionstechnik,” 1963.] 


Iy the “Jahrbuch” for 1902, p. 151,* I described a method of 
determining with exactitude certain errors in lenses and at 
the same time sketched the outline of an optical bench which 
would be of use in making such observations. Professor Eder 
at once instituted experiments according to the proposed 
method, and, having satisfied. himself of its utility, had an 
optical bench of the kind made, ‘for the Imperial Technical 
School, by the firm of O. Toepfer and Son, of Potsdam. This 
apparatus is now ready, and I take this opportunity to give a 
short description of it. I will give a more complete description 
of the apparatus, together with a full account of the examina- 
tion of a lens by its means, in another publication, as soon 
as a second has been constructed for the Astrophysical Observa- 
tory at Potsdam, and brought into use. 

A horizontal table, cast in one piece, is supported upon an 
iron column, the foot. of which rests within the circle A 
(Fig. 1). Upon this table, to the left, is a slide groove 1 metre 


Fig. 1. 


long, LO, which is projected to the right through the sector, 
B, comprising an angle of about 120 deg. A strong arm, with 
two friction rollers, supports the- astronomical telescope F, 
and it ig made to turn upon the centre ©, within the sector. 
The arm can be clamped firmly to the sector at one part, by 
a screw, and its position may be read off the divided circle 
correctly by a vernier, to three minutes of arc. Single minutes 
may be estimated. The telescope has an object-glass of 75 m.m. 
aperture and 90 c.m. focus. It has a draw-piece 40 c.m. long 
actuated by the pinion T, and its extension may be read to 
1 m.m. by the mirror S. By means of a bayonet joint, at 
the eye-piece, the micrometer O, a dark-slde, or a small 
spectroscope slit with a prism of 60 deg. may be attached. 
These three appliances may be used in two positions differing 
from each other by 90 deg. For example, the micrometer may 
be used with the screw in a horizontal-or vertical position. In 
front of the eye-piece is a revolving plate carrying glasses of 
different colours, and a small train of prisms for direct’ vision 
can also be attached: ‘The carriers R for the lens under 
examination, and M, for the test object, slide on the swallow- 
tail shaped rail LC. Fig. 2 shows a perpendicular section of 


¥ See “ British Journal of Photography,’ February 20, 1903, p. 146. 
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this portion. The lens-carrier R is of simple construction. 
It is formed of a strong cast-iron frame into which a square 
board may be slid at the top. The board is provided with a 
flange. for holding the lens, the same as on a photographic 
camera. By means of the screws D, the lens may be centred 
and fixed. If desired, the simple carrier R may be replaced 
by a more complicated one, which permits of the lens being 
turned upon a horizontal axis to test the centring of the several 
surfaces, and upon a vertical axis to determine the principal 
points by the well-known swinging method. 

The test-holder M consists of two parts sliding on the rail 
LC. That shown to the right in Fig. 2 serves as a fixed support 
for the head of the micrometer screw P, which is actuated by 
a rod, with universal joint, terminating at the handle G, 
so that it may be manipulated at the eye-piece. When the 
right division of the sliding part is clamped to the rail LC, 
the left division may be moved micrometically by turning the 
screw. The latter carries the swallow-tail shaped rail Q, 
placed at right angles (Fig. 1), upon which the frame E (Fig. 2) 
may be moved. The platform H, behind the rail Q, is pro- 
vided to carry an illuminant. Both rails, Q and LC, are 
divided into millimetres, and the position of the sliding parts 
upon them may be read off accurately to 0.1 mm. Small 
differences in the distance between the lens and test object 
may be accurately measured to 0.001 m.m. with the micrometer 
screw P, which has a pitch of 1 m.m. 

To adjust and test the apparatus, it should be set up so that 
it is possible to see its full length through the telescope. 
After removing a check screw, the micrometer O may be swung 
not only 90 deg., but round an entire circle. The telescope 
is then sharply focussed upon some distant object, and the 
wire of the micrometer is moved until it exactly covers some 
point in the image, whilst the micrometer is revolved. When 
this adjustment is made, the wire cuts the geometrical axis of 
the telescope, or, in other words, the optical and geometrical 
axes coincide. This position of the micrometer screw may be 
called zero, and the reading on the drum should be noted. 

Next the optical axis of the telescope must be made parallel 
to the runner LC. The draw of the telescope should be 
extended until a very distant object is sharply focussed in the 
plane of the wire. A plate with a circular aperture of about 
2m.m. aperture is placed inthe frame R. A similar plate is also 
placed in the frame E. The carriers M and R are brought as 
close together as possible, and the plates are shifted till the 
two apertures coincide. The frame R is brought up to C, and 
M is moyed as far as possible in the direction of L. The line 
between both apertures should then lie parallel to the runner 
LC. If a lamp be placed behind the aperture at E, the ill- 
defined circle of light visible in the eye-piece O should be 
halved by the micrometer wire standing at zero. With the 
micrometer wire upright, the telescope is turned upon the 
point C until the circle of light is equally divided. This 
direction of the telescope may be taken as zero, and the 
corresponding reading upon the sector of the cirele B should 
be noted. When the wire is turned to its horizontal position 
the circle of light should also be equally divided, but as a rule 
the mechanism will have ensured this. If a slight correction 
appears necessary, it may be done by placing tin-foil under one 
of the supports of the telescope. Lastly, the frames M and R, 
and especially the transverse runner Q, should stand per- 
pendicular to the optical axis at its position at zero. For this 
adjustment an accurately worked mirror should be placed in 
the frame M, for examination of the reflected image of the 
micrometer wire illuminated by a glass plate, placed at 45 deg. 
to the optical axis, between eye-piece and eye (Gauss eye- 
piece). The image should then be covered by the wire, which 
may be effected by altering the direction of the runner Q. The 
position of R may be adjusted similarly. 
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The object glass of the telescope 
following manner.* About 100 m. 
stop, with a small circular aperture, is set up. Behind this 
sodium flame is placed. The telescope is set so that ¢ 
point of light may be seen in the centre of the field, and { 
sector B is then clamped. A stop, belonging to the apparat 
is then placed in front of the object-glass. This stop has ar 
of circular holes, measuring 1 to 2 m.m. each, pierced across { 
diameter, and, as may have been seen from Fig. 3, these ho 


may be examined in ¢ 
from the object-glass 
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Fig. 3. 


are arranged symmetrically to the centre of the lens 
draw of the telescope is pushed in, until the images of the hol 
are seen distinctly separated in the eye-piece. Their positi 
is then measured with the micrometer. If m: and m be # 
readings upon the drum, when two holes, situate symmetrical 
to the centre, are focussed, and if r be their distance fro 
the centre, the difference may be expressed by e: = m: — mi 
The reading at S, on the draw of the telescope, where # 
measurement was made, may be denoted by Ai. After th 
series of measurements has been made, the draw of the tel 
scope is pulled out beyond the picture plane, where the imag 
of the holes run together, until a point is reached on @ 
other side of the focus, where all the apertures are again se 
separated from each other. The measurements made here, 
position A: of the draw-piece, give the distance e: for the sat 
holes. If both quantities e: and ez be taken as positive, tht 
the reading Ac, when the plane of the micrometer wire ¢ 
incides with the picture plane, may be calculated by # 
following formula :— : 
Nyy a) 

€ + 

By proceeding in the same manner with each other pair 
holes, the exact position of the image for the different zon 
of the object-glass may be ascertained. After this examinatit 
has been made for the horizontal diameter of the object-glas 
those for the vertical and the two diagonals situate at 45 de 
should be made. In this manner spherical aberration, zon 
errors, and astigmatism at the centre may be accurately dete 
mined for monochromatic sodium light. A similar examinatic 
is then made with the draw-piece fully extended and the obje 
at very short distance. In this way the necessary figures a 
obtained to find the position of the image of an object | 
infinite distance. 

The chromatic aberration of the object-glass is ascertain 
in the following manner. Behind the stop, placed at a di 
tance, a source of light emitting rays of different known wav 
lengths is used instead of the sodium flame. A mercury at 
lamp is suitable for the purpose, but a good substitute may | 
found in sufficiently luminous Geissler tubes, or an electt 


(ss A 


* The first. communication concerning the method of extra focal measuremeé 
whieh I have used since 1899 with much success, even for testing large telesed 
object glasses, appeared in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentenkunde ” (1900, p. 51). 
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lamp with Bremer or Siemens carbons, impregnated with 
tallic salts. If these sources of light,’ which give lines 
ctra, are replaced by an ordinary flame giving a continuous 
ctrum, the chromatic error can only be ascertained for 
eral, groups of rays, such as “red,” “green,” etc.. A stop; 
h only two symmetrically placed apertures near the margin, 
then placed in front of the object-glass. If these ‘apertures 
on the horizontal diameter of the stop, the direct-vision 
sm should be placed in front of the eye-piece, so that its 
racting edge lies horizontally. With the prism in this 
ition, it will still be possible to sharply focus the wire of 
, micrometer through prism and eye-piece. If the micro- 
ter is returned to the extra-focal plane at position Ai, a 
nee through the eye-piece will at once disclose the nature 
the achromatism. of the object-glass. Two symmetrically 
ved spectra, facing each other, are seen in the field of view, 
sh of which is an exact picture of the colour curve of. the 
ect-glass. .Focussed at A:, the spectra of an optically 
momatised object-glass have the form of Fig. 4, and if 


red. 


yellow 


GEEZ 
blite, 


violel, 


Fig. 4. 


g. Fig. 5. 


ussed at A: the form of Fig. 5. If the sources of light we 
fe mentioned are used, these spectra show their corresponding 
es, and in order to ascertain the exact focus for each of 
rays, it is only necessary to measure with the micrometer 
distance between both spectra at the corresponding position, 
1 from this the value F> may be obtained by the formula 
eady given. 
Vhen the colour-curve for various zones of the object-glass is 
is determined, the chromatic difference of spherical aberra- 
a may also be arrived at. 
‘0 follow the colour-curve further into the violet and ultra- 
let region of the spectrum, the spectrograph is attached to 
‘telescope instead of the micrometer. Two spectrograms are 
n obtained in precisely the same manner as we have already 
cribed, their forms being as in Figs. 4 and 5, and by 
asurement the position of the foci may be ascertained. Of 
mse an allowance must be made for the difference in the 
tance between the slit and the micrometer wire, in relation 
their juncture with the telescope. This must also be done 
‘the position of the dark-slide, when direct photographs are 
en. 

The focus of the telescope object-glass, or, to express it more 
ictly, the distance between its second nodal point and the 
me of the micrometer wire, for a given tube extension A, 
y be ascertained by measuring with the micrometer an 
ect subtending a known angle, as, for instance, a metre 
asure set up at a definite distance. Or, better, the image 
enon a plate in the dark-slide may be measured accurately. 
e extra-focal measurements, which have already been de- 
ibed, will also give reliable information as to the focal 
gth, if they are made by setting up the object at widely 
ferent distances. 


. telescope. 


After the apparatus has been adjusted, and: the object-glass 
examined in the manner described, the instrument may be used 
fer testing other objectives: As it would require more space 
than-is at my disposal, ‘cannot enter into a detailed descrip- 
tion of the many applications’ to which it may be put, ‘but I 
will make a few short remarks concerning ‘them. 

The lens to be examined is placed in the frame R, as shown 
in Fig. 2. The centring is corrected by observing the reflex 
image of the stop inserted in the carrier M. The frame R: 
is brought sufficiently close'to C to permit of'the front surface 
of the lens standing perpendicularly above ‘the axis'C. To 
facilitate focussing, a short piece of tube is placed on’ the ¢ap 
of the telescope, to bridge over the space between the object- 
glass and GC. The aperture of the lens is then. brought ‘close 
up to-the end of the tube and the position of, the sliding part, 
R is read off the scale. *The sliding part is pushed back for 
removal of the lens cap, and, after uncovering the telescope 
glass, the part is brought back to the original ‘position. For 
the reasons given, the telescope is then focussed for infinity 
and the carrier with the object moved forward until the 
image of the stop at M«can be sharply seen at the’ eyé-piece. 
The stop is then situaté ‘at the focus’ of “the lens under 
examination. ats 

The-tests for spherical) and chromatic aberration are made 
in precisely the same mainer as when the telescope object-glass 
was examined. The sodium flame is placetl behind the stop, 
with small aperture, inserted at M. The stop shown in Fig. 3 
is placed in front of the -object-glass of the telescope, and the 
measurements are made, for the two extra-focal positions in the 
In this way the combined. zonal errors of the two 
lenses are obtained as @ne, and, as those of the telescope 
objective are known, those of the lens under examination may 
be ascertained by the methods described in the “Jahrbuch” 
for 1892 (see B.J.P., February 20, 1903).” The colour curve of 
the lens may be determined similarly. If it be desired to 
ascertain generally the achromatic correction of the lens, an 
ordinary lamp may be placed behind the stop M, instead of 
using the eye-piece prism, the ‘spectrograph, and the mono- 
chromatic source of light? The focus for the different colours 
may.then be ascertained by using the coloured glass stops 
placed at the eye-piece, ‘as described in the “Jahrbuch” for 
1902. To ascertain the position of the astigmatic picture 
planes, a glass plate with a series of parallel lines (ruled 
screen) is placed as a te&t object in the frame M. The tele- 
scope is focussed for infinity, and so used for the entire series of 
measurements, as the micrometer screw P is much more ser- 
viceable for finding the exact focus. The telescope is swung 
on the sector B over intervals of 5 deg., and the frame M is 
slid on the runner Q to a corresponding extent. After sharply 
focussing, the measurement is read off the drum of the screw 
Peach time. The ruled screen is used first vertically and 
then horizontally, and thus the location of both astigmatic 
planes may be determined. By suitably shortening the exten- 
sion of the telescope and increasing the distance MR, the aberra- 
tions of the lens and the position of the picture planes for 
infinity may be examined in the same way. 

The focus of a lens may be determined in various ways by 
the instrument. The telescope is focussed for infinity and the 
2m.m. stop is put in the frame M. The diameter of the stop 
is known to one-thousandth of its value by microscopic measure- 
ment. After it has been brought into sharp focus by the screw 
P, the diameter of the image is measured with the micrometer, 
the screw of which has a thread of 0.25 m.m. If f be the 
focus of the lens under examination, F that of the telescope, 
b the diameter of the stop, and B that of its image, it 


follows that f = tae 


To obtain an exactly defined value, sodium light may again 
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be used, in which case the value of F should be taken from 
the data obtained in the preliminary examination. 

Instead of the above, a point-shaped stop may be placed 
exactly at the focus, and the micrometer wire focussed sharply 
upon the image of the stop in the zero direction of the tele- 
scope. The position of the telescope is read off the divided 
circle B, and that of the frame M, off the millimetre scale 
of the runner Q. The frame M is then shifted a short dis- 
tance (about 5 c.m.) sideways and the telescope is swung upon 
the sector and refocussed sharply upon the stop. If the frame 
M has been shifted d millimetres and the elescope swung 
through the angle 9, then f = d cotg. Q. 

A third method of determining f is given in the “Jahrbuch” 
for 1902. 

The equation f = cotg. @ is also used for determining dis- 
tortion. If the focus be taken in the manner described for 
larger values of d and @, we obtain, for example, at a greater 
distance from the optical axis, the reading @, for the focus of di, 
and the amount of distortion may be ascertained by the equa- 
iON Vie—iieaet tg Q. 

The diameter of the effective aperture of the lens and its 
various stops may be obtained very accurately in the following 
manner. The 2 m.m. stop is brought into focus in the way 
we have already described several times. A lamp is placed 
behind it, and, after the room has been darkened, a photo- 
graphic plate is placed with its film against the lens. The 
black circle obtained upon development is exactly the size 
of the effective aperture of the lens. The angle of view may be 
measured by placing the lens on the centre C and using the 
divided circle B. In this way, however, only the extreme angle 
through which the lens transmits light is ascertained. If it 
be desired to ascertain the extent of field of useful definition, 
it should not be done in this way, but deduced preferably from 
the positions of the astigmatic planes. 

The apparatus is not intended to give immediate data con- 
cerning those technical properties of a photographic lens 
which primarily interest the purchaser. These are mostly 
inexactly defined and very clastic conceptions, as for in- 
stance, depth of focus, sharpness of image, extent of usefully 
defined field, etc. They will always be found best by direct 
trial exposures. The apparatus is intended rather for opticians 
and scientific institutions that they may obtain quantitative 
information concerning the fundamental properties of an 
optical system, such as has hitherto been obtained approxi- 
mately by calculation. By comparing the results obtained 
by the apparatus with those of the computation, the optician 
is provided with a means of testing and perfecting his work. 

Dr. J. Harrmann. 

Astrophysical Observatory, Potsdam, April, 1903. 
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Messrs. Evans, Sons, Lescuer, anp Wess, of 56, Hanover Street, 
Liverpool, have sent us their illustrated price list of photographic 
apparatus and materials, etc. It is very complete, and contains nearly 
everything wanted by the amateur and professional. 
sent to any person upon application. 

We have just seen the current issue of the “Birmingham Maga- 
zine,” edited by W. J. Spurrier. It is a praiseworthy production in 
every way, well printed on high-class paper, illustrated in lavish 
style. Special attention appears to have been devoted to the produc- 
tion of the half-tone blocks, and the subjects dealt with, although 
avowedly of local interest, make very good reading for outsiders. The 
magazine is worthy of the go-ahead city it represents. 

Hoop anv Co., of St. Bride Works, Middlesbrough, have sent us 
a specimen of their wall sheets, which are being specially prepared 
for photographers to hang in their places of business in order to show 
customers different examples of photo engraving. The wall sheets are 
very high-class productions, printed in various colours on plate paper. 
A space has been left for the photographer to print his own name. 
and thus push the sale of half-tone blocks from his own subjects. 
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| RADIUM AND CANCER. 

Tue Paris correspondent of the “ Morning Post” gaye on Monday 
an interesting account of Dr. Jules Rehn’s experiments with Radi 
He says :— 

“Dr. Jules Rehns, of the Pasteur Institute, who is the forty 
possessor of a minute quantity of radium, has supplied me with 
interesting particulars of his researches into the influence of this rem: 
able substance on cancer. His conclusions, so far as they go, are m 
encouraging than those of the London hospital surgecns, who rece 
condemned radium as ineffectual in this form, of disease. He claim 
have completely cured a mild form of external cancer, and to } 
produced marked effects, amply justifying further investigations, 
two internal cancerous growths, one of which was in an advanced st 
before the treatment was begun. 

“Dr. Rehns operates with ten milligrammes—the sixteen-hundre 
part of an ounce—of bromide of radium, enclosed in an ebonite ] 
resembling the small end of a telescope, with a film of dark brown { 
in place of the lens. The talc prevents the passage of only one of 
three varieties of rays emitted by the radium. The others pass throy 
it as if it were non-existent, and produce identical results on the skit 
man and of animals. 
“Before proceeding to deal with the effect of these rays on tumor 
it may prove interesting to note what follows when radium is used 
normal skin. Five minutes’ application of Dr. Rehns’s little box cau 
absolutely no pain, but twenty-four hours afterwards a red mark ma 
s appearance, lasts for a fortnight, fades, and ends in a scar resembl 
that of a burn. If the application be continued for ten minutes inst 
of five the mark becomes visible in eighteen hours. In neither case 
there any pain or ulceration. The latter phase does not occur unless 
radium has been applied for at least an hour. If the spot thus cau 
is treated medically suppuration may be prevented and the wound cu 
in six weeks or two months. If uncared for it gathers, becsmes paint 
and lasts an indefinite period not yet ascertained. Some of these wow 
or burns caused three months ago by an hour’s application of radi 
still show no signs of healing. Moles can be destroyed by applying. 
radium for ten minutes, 

“Cases TREATED WITH RADIUM. 

“We now come to the first instance of the effects of radium 
cancer. The case was one of the mild variety known as pea 
epithelioma and the seat of the growth was in the corner of the é 
The radium was kept for half an hour on each of several different poi 
of the cancer. Ulceration appeared on the tenth day, cicatrisation 
the twentieth, and the result was a complete cure. In passing it 1 
be remarked that the substance was tried for an hour on the eye o 
blind patient, but failed to revive the atrophied nerves. The inferen 
were it allowable to draw conclusions from one experiment, is # 
radium is not likely to restore sight to the blind. 

“A cancerous ganglion in another patient’s neck was subjected to! 
radium rays half an hour a day for fifteen days. When the gangl 
was afterwards removed, it was found thai the cancerous tissue ins 
the capsule had undergone complete decomposition. The correspond 
ganglion on the other side of the neck, which had not been treated w 
radium, presented the ordinary characteristics. 

“The worst case treated was one of cancer in both groins, A surgi 
operation had been performed last. August, but it was impossible 
remove the whole of the growth, and the patient’s death was theref 
only a question of time. The effect of radium was to stop the devel 
ment of a shoot which hdd made its appearance under the skin on ¢ 
side. The cancer on the other groin was very large, but its extens 
has been prevented by frequent applications of radium, lasting in 
half an hour to an hour, and effected by the patient himself without a 
asistance from doctor or nurse. Cancerous tissue is still present, butt 
condition of the patient—who, but for radium, would now be in. 
grave—is stationary. 

“ ADVANTAGES OF THE Mrrar. 

“Dr. Rehns is about to treat a cancer in the stomach with radi 
through the skin, the great penetrative power of the rays being qu 
sufficient, he considers, to justify the experiment. se 

“The effects of radium rays on the tissues of the body are sim 
to those of the X or Rontgen rays, but the metal has the great 
vantage of being extremely easy to use, whereas the Rontgen rays Vé 
considerably in intensity and require skilled manipulation. Radiu 
moreover, never wears out, and can be applied by the patient. 

“To sum up, Dr. Rehns’s experiments show that radium does produ 
curative effects on cancer, even internal, and may prove to be a valual 


remedy when these effects have been thoroughly observed a 


investigated.” 
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ABOUT “INFINITY FOCUS.” Be aes is a list of constants calculated for a confusion 
f disc of 1-100 in. :— 
is frequently useful to know the distance at and beyond Equivalent focusof  K. Equivalent focusof K. 
ich all objects will be in focus when using a lens of lens in inches. Jens in inches. 
ywn focal length and a given stop. To obtain the requisite 3 75 6.5 352: 
xrmation most photographers have recourse to the pub- 3.5 uO 0 408 
q es 3 . 4.0 133 7.5 469) 
red tables—if they are at hand—but the writer suggests a p a5 168 8.0 53a 
ypler method which he worked out, and has now used 5.0 208 85 602 
cessfully for some years: It consists in marking each lens | 5.5 252 9.0 675 
h its “constant,” which only requires to be divided by the 6.0 500 10.0 833 
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umber of the stop to give the so-called infinity focus or Example :— 
tance beyond which all objects will be in focus. | Required, constant and infinity focus of 6 in. lens at {6. 
the constant of any lens is obtained thus :— ae aa is Ba 
set fa = focal aperture or stop, Infinity focus = A= 3s = 50 ft. 
= ne ae | 2 
E = eqquuvelissnt focus of lens, in inches, | The infinity foci for other stops will be :— 
K = required constant ; Stops eae eee 16 {8  f11'3 f16 £296 £32 £45 
F’ x 100 Kk eee A | Infinity given in feet 50 375 265 187 183 93 66 
then :— > or ; = infinity focus in feet, | lng 
fa x 12 fa | Graphic curve of constants. 


md K = F2 x 8.33. | E. T. Ruruven-Mvrray, M.1.M.E., M.I.E.E. 
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‘ON--THE; HISTORY AND LIGHTING OF: THE 
MAGIC LANTERN. F 
[A paper read before the Royal Photographic Society.] 


I po not intend to deal so much with the question of the 
illuminants of lanterns of the present day, as with some of 
There is no doubt 
that the first conception of the magic lantern was. by one 
Kircher, a Jesuit priest, who lived nearly two hundred and 
fifty years ago. He discovered a method of producing strange 
effects by means of shadows, an idea which was largely carried 
out in the older forms of the optical lantern. In 1802, a 
Frenchman, named Phillips, astonished people of London with 
what was known as the phantasmagoria lantern. M. Phillips 


the more obsolete methods of illumination. 


held the lantern under his arm, making the pictures larger and 
smaller, according to the distance from the sheet. 


1850, by Carpenter and Wesley. The Argand Pot lamp, in- 
vented in 1769, supplied air in large quantities to the interior 
as well as to the exterior of the ring of flame, creating a fierce 
draught by means of a chimney, and causing the combustion of 
the unconsumed carbon which otherwise would have escaped 
into the air. This was improved upon by placing a brass 
cone over the flame. The lamp was filled with a thick oil, 
tallow, or lard, and a circular wick, similar to that used in 
the Argand lamp, or a rough piece of cotton, was employed. 
The tallow or fat had, of course, to be made hot before one 
could use the lamp. There was a hole in the centre by which 
a draught was created to supply the oxygen, and the lamp was 
about the same size and shape as a lime tin. This lamp was 
modified, I believe, by Mr. Frederic Newton in 1851, when that 
known as the Fountain Argand Lamp was produced. In this 
lamp, the glass chimney was contracted about an inch above 
the flame in order to increase the light, but this gave way 
to the brass cone, as used in the old Argand lamp. The con- 
traction of the glass chimney caused a similar contraction of 
the flame, and gave in consequence a whiter light. This lamp 
did duty from, he believed, 1851 to about 1874; its light was 
white and gave no trouble; the supply of oil was conducted 
from a cistern by a piece of wire, reaching to the bottom, 
oil being supplied until it was exhausted. Then followed the 
lamp of Mr. Marcey, of Philadelphia, called the Sciopticon, 
which was introduced into England by the late Walter Wood- 
bury. This lamp gave a very white light, the combustion 
chamber being part of the lantern, which was a disadvan age. 
This lamp has lasted until the present day, and is the ground- 
work of all the petroleum lamps. Mr. Marcey used petroleum 
and two parallel wicks, the hood being part of the lantern. 
‘The heat was intense, and some difficulty was experienced owing 
to the smallness of the combustion chamber. Two small pieces 
of glass which came in front were used to produce perfect 
combustion. The rear one, however, was liable to get broken, 
and there was some difficulty in replacing it. These difficulties 
were overcome when Mr. Newton, in 1876, introduced a separate 
lamp of the same character, with two wicks. This was quickly 
followed by the three-wick Refulgent lamp, which enjoyed 
much favour. When three wicks were put into the lamp, the 
heat of course was increased enormously, and with it the diffi- 
culty of the breaking of the glasses. All sorts of expedients 
were tried in order to overcome ‘this difficulty ; by annealing 
the glass, or making holes in the top of the hood to let the 
hot air out. They could not for a long time, prevent the glass 
from breaking. There was an enormous draught when the 
chimney was put on, and this drew up the flames so that small 
jets of vapour came out and played on the glass, causing it 


resh 


to crack. Nevertheless, this lamp did duty for a number of 


years. The lamp had a glass at one end, and the other end 


There is a 
description of the performance in “Chambers’ Journal” of 
April 28, 1849, and an amusing description of the phantasma- 
goria lantern also appeared in a catalogue published in 1848 or 
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of the hood was closed with a metal reflector. The next lay 
that was placed upon. the market was one which entire 
obviated the breaking of the glass. It was found that a piece 
sheet glass bent on a hot cylinder would no longer breg 
whatever the heat to which it might be subjected. The 3 
flector was also put outside, so that it could not be burnt, T 
lamp had four wicks. and, to make the combustion comple 
a long chimney. But the greater the flame, the more heat the 
was; and the larger the wicks, the greater the draught, as 
was necessary to create a good draught or the combusti 
would not.be complete, nor would the light be good. Five wie 
were experimented with, but the result was only an increase 
heat with no corresponding advantage. ; 

The lamp invented by Stocks was small, convenient, a) 
nicely made. The question of combustion was carefully studig 
in order that a maximum amount of light could be obtain 
with a minimum amount of heat. The ordinary amateur la 
ternist would not go far wrong with a lamp having fixed qua 
tities, but with an instrument or lamp like this, in whi 
the height of the chimney and wicks have to be careful 
regulated, he will surely make mistakes. The chimney is” 
three parts, one with a rack and fine adjustment for getting 
maximum light. When lighting a lamp of this kind, it will] 
found that the more the chimneys are raised, the thinner al 
whiter the flame becomes, while there will be reduced liabili 
to getting “shadows” due to the flame being whiter than # 
other part of the disc. One other matter concerning oil la 
terns is important, namely, the cotton that is used. The lan 
is often simply filled with oil, without thought of the displace 
ment of the cotton, and then we wonder why the light is n 
good. Cotton for ordinary oil lamps, and also for petroleu 
lamps, should be perfectly dry, and should fit the holde 
properly, with no space to spare. Cotton for oil lamps show 
be soft and loosely woven; but for paraffin lamps the wit 
should be closer. Since 1876, very little advance has bee 
made in regard to the lighting of lamps. 

I do not propose to say much about the modern incandeseel 
gas lighting, nor do I intend to speak at length about acet 
lene. The incandescent gas light is convenient for people wh 
have a gas supply in their houses, and who do not care fi 
the bother of an oil lamp. The light of an incandescent mant 
is not, however, so good as that of a proper lamp. Acetyler 
has come into considerable use; it is very convenient, simpl 
and cheap. The only objection I have to acetylene is on accoul 
of its smell, but this can be overcome with care. Generato: 
should be made so that the action of the water on the carbit 
can be stopped at will; with some patterns, one must exhau 
the whole charge of carbide, before the generation of gas ¢a 
be stopped. I now come to lime-light. I have been tryil 
to collect examples of the earlier methods of lighting by lim 
light, and believe I have before me a fairly representatit 
series. Professor Robert Hare inyented the oxy-hydrogen blo} 
pipe in 1801. A description of this low-pipe appeared in th 
“Philosophical Magazine,” 1802, Vol. IV., under the titl 
“On the Supply and the Application of the Blow-pipe.” Pr 
fessor Hare explained that the hydrogen should be first turne 
and lit, and the oxygen turned on afterwards. He pointed a1 
that the flame thus obtained was. smaller than that of 
candle, and proceeded to speak of the intense light emitte 
when the flame was brought to bear upon certain refractol 
substances. Here, then, we have described nearly as good 2 


oxy-hydrogen jet as we can get at the present day. As 
chemist, Hare tried more particularly to fuse refractory sw 
stances by his blow-pipe, than to make use of the inten! 
light obtained; but it is apparent that he produced what_ 
known as the lime-light. Lime and magnesia are extreme 
difficult to fuse, not because they are the most refractory sw 
stances in nature, but because of the difficulty of preventi 
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sm from being blown on‘one side of the flame. Sir Humphry 
wy was the first, I believe, to apply the blow-pipe to the lime, 
d he recommended its’ application for distant signalling, I 
ye here an,early form of blow-pipe without an inter-mixing 
amber. I do not think that any particular improvements 
ve beert made in regard to: the blow-pipe, up to the present 
ae, except in the matter of adjustment. It is hardly: neces- 
y to say that when mixed the two gases give a much more 
ense light. In 1826 Lieutenant Drummond invented a 
thod of signalling by means of the lamp. In this lamp there 
s a flame of spirit, over which was suspended on a platinum 
re a small ball of lime. A jet of oxygen was brought up 
cough the spirit flame to the lime. In the Argand Fountain 
lamp the jet of oxygen passes up through the wick-holder 
0 the centre of the flame. The ball of lime is suspended 
x the flame about 4 diameter, for it is necessary to envelope 
by the oxygen, in order to make it incandescent. This lamp, 
you will see, gives a remarkably fine light. It was:a damp 
this kindthe Fountain Argand, with oil and-lime ball— 
ich Canon Beechey used, fifty years ago, for his trioptric 
tern, because the light could be gathered from the three 
es, for the whole of the ball was-bright, not as in the case 
the cylinder. The images in Canon Beechey’s lantern were 
jected from the three fronts and made to register on the 
een by means of prisms. There is a great difference in the 
alities of lime. The best limes come from the kilns’ of 
ttingham. ° Artificial limes have been made, but they do not 
e nearly so much light. 


We now come to a device which has gone quite out of fashion, 
mely, the rotation of the lime:by means of clockwork. The 
ation of the lime seems a great advantage, because one may 
rt the clockwork and turn on the gas, and the lamp will not 
juire attention as does one in which the lime has to be turned 
hand. Some early types of the oxy-hydrogen lamps with 
: clockwork attachment are before you. Another method 
lighting is that known as the oxy-calcium light. In the 
ginal form there was a methylated spirit-lamp, with a piece 
wick in the front, and a blow-pipe, attached to its side, 
ich blew.through the flame. It was at first necessary to keep 
ylantern level, or the spirit would not flow, but this difficulty 
3 been obviated in the lamp on the table, which allows the 
jected image to be raised by tilting the lantern without 
turbing ‘the level of the spirit-holder. Other interesting 
cimens of lamps are shown.on the table, relics of the days 
en the lanternist was obliged to carry with him, his own 
ort, gas-bag, and pressure board,’and many amusing stories 
ud be told of the difficulties of lantern lecturing some twenty- 
2 years ago. As regards mixed gas jets, in 1832, Mr. J. 
mmings, who lived at Camden Town, brought to the notice 
the Society of Arts a jet which he called the Safety Chamber 
i Previously all the jets had been made without a safety 
amber. In this jet there is a long tube packed with brass 
é, 1-120th of an.inch in diameter. The pieces of wire are 
suf four thousand in number, and are driven in very tightly, 
prevent the gas from firing back. Firing back with the 
xed jets was a frequent occurrence, particularly when bags 
re used, and firing back occasionally occurs in the present 
les. This is due to unequal pressure on the gas burner. 
an excess of hydrogen. be maintained there will be no trouble 
this direction, but-if there be an excess of oxygen and a 
himum of hydrogen firing back may occur. The wire pack- 
_in Hemmings’s jet had the effect of resisting the. flame if 
ndeavcured to run back, causing it to go-out. This jet was 
use for a considerable time, until; in fact, the makers omitted 
Squeeze the wires sufficiently tightly, and then the jet got 
0 bad repute. The chamber .was next packed with gauze, 
1 I have seen, again and again, the whole of the gauze give 
y, Owing to firing back due to the slackening of the pressure 
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on the hydrogen, with:the consequence that the whole thing 
was melted. Then there was invented a safety valve which was 
supposed to close up immediately the pressure was taken off, 
but this again seems to have disappeared. The ordinary 


‘method of packing jets at the present time is by means of a 


series of perforated plates. The object of the packing is that 
the two gases shali be perfectly mixed before they leave the 
jet. The-perforated discs which effect the mixing of the. gases 
are separated by metal rings and are contained in a small 
chamber which is completely filled by them. The two pipes 
through which the oxygen and the hydrogen. come, meet in this 
mixing chamber, and the gases passing through the holes in 
the plates become perfectly mixed. If perfectly mixed, the 
gases, when lit, give a steady and quiet flame. One of the 


‘secrets of jet making is that there shall be no resistance to 


the passing of the gas, for,which purpose the interior of the 
nozzle is yery finely finished. I now show a jet haying an 
adaptation suggested by one of: the members of this Society, 
Mr. Andrew Pringle. It is a jet from which, I believe, one 
can get as much light as it is possible to get. It has what is 
known as the ‘(Pringle”. cut-off. Having adjusted the lamp, 


for, ‘say, photomicrography, or an ordinary lantern 
demonstration, one has only to come back and turn 
up the light to find it correctly adjusted. In the 


case of shotomicrography, after an exposure has been given, 
one can go away and come back after a time, turn up the 
gas, and find exactly the same quality of light as before. There 
is also the blow-through jet, which is so well known. that, I 
need not refer to it beyond pointing to some examples upon 
the table. I have also a few jets, showing methods of turning 
the lime. In the case of the old blow-through jets, one had 
to open the lantern for this purpose, sometimes every few 
minutes. Some people like the flat form of lime, but I prefer 
the cylindrical form, because it allows a fresh surface of lime 
to be brought in contact with the gas. 

There is a great difference, as I have said, in the qualities 
of lime, but for the oxy-calcium or the blow-through lamps 
I do not think anything is so good as the ordinary soft lime. 
For the mixed gas lamps, however, it is necessary to have the 
hard variety. Some time ago a preparation of zirconia was put 
upon the market as a substitute for lime. The makers expected 
it to overcome the difficulty of the breaking of the lime, but 
it flaked and discoloured. It had the advantage, however, that, 
when broken up, it could be pounded and used again. It was 
not affected by the atmosphere, however, would last a long time, 
and was handy for some kinds of work. 

The optical lantern has stcod for over a hundred years and 
shows no signs of losing its popularity. Considering the extent 
of science teaching by means of the lantern I think we shall 
soon find the term “magic lantern” connected only with lan- 
terns bought for children in toy shops. 

T. E. Fresuwarer, F.R,.M.S. 


es 
FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
May 2-4.—Bristol Eisteddfod. Photographic Section. Hon. 


Secretary, Arthur B. Cleaves, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

May 11-18.—Plymouth Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
Wilfred Grist, 105. Old Town Street, Plymouth. 

May 16-28.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secretary, 
KE. Webb-Smith, care of Royal Dublin Society, Kildare Street, Dublin. 

May 24-28.—Devonport Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. J. 
Catford. 78. Charlotte Street. Devonport. 

June-October.—Glasgow Photographic Exhibition. 
Gallery and Museum, Kelvingrove, Glasgow. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hoye. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, S. G. 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton, 


Secretary, Art 
Hon. Secretary, A. R. 


Hon, Secretary, 
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Exhibitions. 


a ee 
CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 
Seventh AnNuAL EXHIBITION. 

Tis Exhibition, held in the Art Galleries, 16, Park Lane, Croydon, 
from 6th to 13th April, has proved as successful as its predecessors, 
and a good show of work was on view. The exhibits numbered 522, 
and included work by many well-known photographers. | Demonstra- 
tions, recitals, and lantern shows were given every evening during 
the run of the Exhibition, and in addition to the competitive exhibits 
a collection of pictures, kindly lent by Dr. C. F. Grindrod, and a trade 
display by the Autotype Company, added interes? to the show. The 
judges—Messrs. Fredk. H. Evans and Fredk. Hollyer and Rev F. C. 
Lambert—made the following awards: — , 

Members’ Work.—Section A (any subject): Silver plaque, W. H. 
Rogers; bronze plaque, Fred. W. Hicks. Section B (any subject, 
open to members who had not gained an award at any of 
the Club’s annual exhibitions): Bronze plaque, C. Drew, 
C. H. Austin, and C. H. Austin. Section C (lantern slides) : 
Bronze plaque, H. P. C. Harpur. Open Classes.—Section D (any 
subject): Silver-gilt plaque. H. Burkinshaw; silver plaque, D. W. 
Filshil; bronze-plaque, A. Bedding, F. J. Mortimer, and H. P. C. 
Harpur. Secticn E (lantern slides): Bronze plaque, F. G. Tryhorn, 
F. J. Mortimer, and Dr. Geo. H. Rodman. 


WEST SURREY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tux West Surrey Photographic Society held its eighteenth annual 
exhibition at the Railway Hotel, Baztersea Rise, on the 13th, 14th, 
15th, and 16th inst. Although the meeting-room of the Society, 
where the exhibiticn is held, does not possess the best of accommoda- 
tion for the holding of an exhibition, even one which is small in the 
number of exhibits, the Society always compensates for its disabilities 
by providing a collection of pictures which is werth a careful imspec- 
tion. his year’s exhibition was no exception, and although the pic- 
tures as a whole did not show any marked improvement over “hese 
which occupied their place last year, the standard was at any rate 
maintained. A picture by W. T. Marriott, which received one of the 
awards for its pictorial qualities, was particularly interesting from the 
fact that it was an enlargement from a negative taken with a pinhole. 
Of course, such are not rare, but it was another example of the 
pleasing kind of softness of definition to be obtained in this way. 
Several winter pictures of the London streets by A. Lockett were 
noticeable for the good rendering of the effect of mist, but the work- 
ing on the prints in some was rather ioo palpable. F. G. Tryhorn 
seemed to have put his best efforts into architecture, and his cathedral 
interiors were all examples cf careful work, and it was for the 
“Cloisters, Salisbury,” that he received an award. orth Aisle, 
Peterborough,” was perhaps the best of W.G. Rowse hitectural 
studies, but he had an effective landscape in “The Creek.” “A 
Reedy Stream,” by F. Cooper, had some good points, but he had not 
quite made the best of a good subject. R. H. Bartlett's “Tacking” 
possessed considerable pictorial quality, and among his other exhibits 
a large proporiicn weve of more than average merit. “Across the 
Heath,” ‘by Chas. A. Clear, which was adjudged the best picture in 
the exhibition, was constructed upon the most simple lines, and was 
independent of any particular features of the subject for the pictorial 
qualities it undoubtedly possessed. “ Nature’s Mirror,” by V. Serin, 
a decorative cemposition of tree trunks and their reflections, had 
unfortunately placed lights, otherwise it was very original and im- 
pressive. Two studies of Florentine architecture, by Dr. Pelham 
Webb, were’ characterised by extreme delicacy, and pleasing on <hat 
account, though not without minor defects. Mrs. W. H. Goy shcewed 
some rather ambitious attempts in portraiture, and these, with a few 
pictures of children by J. I. Price, constituted the Society’s efforts 
in this branch of photography. The exhibition was open free to the 
public, and was well attended. The award took the form of a plaque, 
which had been specially designed. The judges were Messrs. Alex- 
ander Mackie and William Rawlings. Awards :— 

Members who have not received an award for three years.—Silver 
plaque, for best picture in Exhibition, Chas. A. Clear, for “ Across 
the Heath”; bronze plaques, Dr. Pelham Webb, for Staircase in the 
Bargello, Florence, V. Serin, for ‘ Reflections.” Members who have 
received an award during the past three years.—Bronze plaques: 


W. T. Marriott, for “ Flecks cf Sunshine”; F. G. Tryhorn, for “The 
Cloisters, Salisbury.” 


REPRODUCTION. OF MEDALS AND OTHER BAS-RELIBE 


Tun most faithful way is, strictly speaking, to photograph the med; 
ete., as it stands, in its bright, bare state; but in order to realise he 
little of the design and inscription is at its best from any one positi 
of view, take your medal, or as a substitute a new coin of the rea 
hold it quite still, and look at it, closing one eye. One instinctive 
shifts the position of such bas-reliefs upon bright metal so as to bri 
the position successively into the best angle of view for the differe 
portions. Unless the medals under treatment can be dealt with 
some way to remove their mirror-like surface, a quite false effect is ¢ 
outcome, giving blackness where we expected brilliance, and whi 
marks where dark tool-cuts should be seen. 

Commercial requirements demand something more than fidelity to: 
effect in a given position—not an untruth, but, shall we say, a lit 
glorification of facts. The metallic glitter of a medal preserved in n¢ 
condition means a few fine flashing points, but a large area 
exaggerated blackness, which is always a source of disappointment 
him who first essays to photograph burnished metallic articles. 

The customary method of reproducing medals is to obtain a plast 
matrix from the medal and a further plaster cast from this—or to om 
the second cast, working only from the matrix without reversal of t 
negative. Either of these methods is good as to results, but # 
appointment of a person delicate-fingered enough to deal satisfactom 
with the moulding means perhaps inconvenience to workshop routi 
and undue consumption of time. 

Treatment of the metallic surface by the fuming or sublimati 
method here described involves so little extra cither in time or mater 
that a couple of shillings or so beyond ordinary block prices means 
liberal profit for such work. 

Again, medal-winners seldom like their hard-won trophies to be se 
out of their town to strange firms for reproduction. Here lies t 
advantage of the present method; the local photographer can fume 
medal or medals, copying and reproducing these in the form of sily 
prints which may be sent away to the engraver at much less risk. 

The process is brevity itself. The medal to be treated is glued at 
unwanted side, and a tab of tough thick manilla is attached, and inj 
turn glued to an eight-sheet board. ‘This is placed under a weighti 
any convenient length of time beyond a quarter of an hour, to ensu 
firm adhesion. Then a strip of magnesium about four inches long 
burnt close beneath the inverted medal. That is all. The result is 
surface of delicate grey with the tiniest relief and deta 
showing magnificently. Stick the supporting card to the copyboard 
two drawing pins and let the operator fire away, treating the coat 
medals as though they were platinotypes as to time of exposw 
Obviously, to show the relief to good advantage, a strong acute-ang 
side light is necessary, the darker side being devoid of reflectot 
This fuming method, by the way, does no injury to the medals, i 
clinging oxide of magnesia being perfectly innocuous to gold, silv 
and bronze. It is removed by the gentle application of a jewelle 
brush, an old and soft tooth-brush serving as an excellent substitute. 

Harotp Hoop. 


+> 


BIRMINGHAM AND THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
(1he article referred to by Mr. Spurrier in his letter.) 

Tue “ forward” part played by Birmingham in the perfecting of t 
electric light is so little understood, that we think it to be of mo 
than usual interest at this juncture to place the facts on record al 
in due sequence. 

The invention of the ‘incandescent electric lamp” 
supposed to be of such recent date that few would age it at ev 
twenty years; but it was clearly indicated as far back as 1836, whi 
both in 1841 and 1845 patents were obtained for incandescent lamj 
It is in the last we are interested; for the inventor, Mr. Sta 
after finding it too costly to get electricity chemically from a volte 
battery for his lamp, was driven to the conclusion that for practi¢ 
illumination electric machinery driven by power must be ued. ¥ 
Starr designed a dynamo and came to Birmingham to get it mat 
as the first dynamo was made in Birmingham in 1844 under Wo 
rich’s patent of 1842. Mr. Starr also perfected a magnetic “ regulato: 
for arc lamps such as has been re-invented and is now in genél 
use, and in Birmingham, in conjunction with a Mr. Peabody, ma 


is general 
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other incandescent lamp. Overwork brought about Starr's untimely 
ath in 1846, aged twenty-five. 
Starr’s lamp passed into the possession of Mr. Mattieu Williams, 
30-worker (who died in 1899), who showed it in action in the Town 
all here and many times to his pupils at the Birmingham and 
dland Institute. 
Jounci!lor R. F. Martineau, who has taken great interest in electric 
hting, remembers seeing the lecture experiment just referred to, 
d later on we are able to give his impressions upon seeing the first 
ctrical lighting-up of the Town Hall. 
Not only does the honour belong to Birmingham of being the home 
electro-plating, but also of the practical obtaining of electricity from 
gnetism—inventions which have already revolutionised many indus- 
es and much of the work of the world. 
For thirty years little progress was made in electric lighting, and 
sn not with the incandescent lamp, which seems to have been lost 
ht of, mainly from the difficulties in the way. However, in 1847 
. J. W. Swan, of Newcastle, attended a lecture at Sunderland 
ere an incandescent lamp was shown, and thus interested he took 
the subject, but the necessary objects and processes had to be 
vented. In 1860 he made an incandescent lamp with a carbon 
th, but still there was not the electricity to light it. 
But progress was being made: Professor Crookes (an Englishman) 
rented his vacuum tubes, which later on were the means of dis- 
vering the wonderful X-rays, and Sprengel his air pump, and, most 
portant, dynamos were made sufficiently effective. So Mr. Swan 
ain commenced, in 1877, his experiments for the production of an 
andescent lamp with a carbon filament, he having become convinced 
us metal (with which other inventors were at work) was not suit- 
le. Mr. Swan made the acquaintance of Mr. Stearn, of Liverpool, 
scientific amateur who had acquired great expertness in working 
2 Sprengel air pump, and the latter engaged the services of Mr. 
Watson, now well-known here for his lectures on these subjects 
the Birmingham Technical School, who had much to do with 
signing the apparatus for making the lamps. With this combina- 
n of experts and app2zaci, Mr. Swan was able in 1878 to make a 
cessful experimental lamp. 
About this time Mr. Edison, who was at work on electrical inven- 
ns, including lighting, directed his attention to these experiments, 
1 went with his usual indefatigable energy and produced a work- 
le carbon filament. To him is due the credit of making known 
1 putting the electric light upon a commercial footing. 
But the difficulties of the carbon filaments were overcome by Mr. 
an, 1878-9, who made them from cotton thread, Mr. Edison’s 
nboo carbons not being so successful. In 1883 Mr. Swan discovered 
ingenious chemical process for preparing the carbon filaments from 
1 cotton, i.e., cellulose or amyloid, which is a fluid made by treat- 
cotton wool with acids. 
fo carbonise the cellulose is an operation of the most extreme 
icacy, and upon its perfection, as of the vacuum, the life of the 
ip depends. 
till, without the dynamo (which was first made in Birmingham) the 
ups would be useless. The Woolrich machine, of which we give 
hotograph, was made in 1844, by Messrs. T. Prime and Son (Mr. 
me was mayor in 1869), for electro deposition at their magneto 
te works in Northwood Street, which it did for many years, until 
erseded by one of modern type, when they presented the original 
the Corporation, and it is now in Aston Hall. It was constructed 
m the principle of Faraday’s great discovery of induction, and 
en the late professor visited Birmingham he went to see it, and 
ressed his intense delight at seeing so early and practical use of 
discovery. Then—the current was obtained from permanent 
gnets, but now from electrically induced ones. This original 
chine was loaned by the Corporation to the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
6, where is was awarded the official ribbon, ete. Messrs, Elking- 
(see vol. I. page 24) also had an early dynamo; it had a number 
hagnets arranged on a circular frame, and was in use in their plating 
m from 1848 to 1860. An illustration of it will be found in 
uspratt’s Chemistry.” 
he first use of the electric light in Birmingham was upon Septem- 
30, 1878, when Fred Maccabe had an are lamp as an unique 
elty at the entrance to Curzon Hall. On October 28, a football 
ich was played at night at the Lower Grounds, Aston, the kick-off 
ing place at 7 p.m. 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


The “ Night Hawk” Perfect Rapid Bromide Printer (Regd.), made by 
H. Jenkins, Pier Terrace, Lowestoft. 

This piece of apparatus, which has been designed primarily to facili- 
tate the production of a series of prints from one negative, appears 
to carry out in a practical manner all that its maker claims for it. In 
construction, it is a light box, 14 in. by 18 in. by 18 in., with two 
interior electric glow lamps, which can be connected with any con- 
venient source of electric supply. One of the lamps is positioned 
behind a red glass panel, and serves the purpose of a ruby lamp for 
developing, and a safe light for enabling the paper to be correctly 
placed for exposure. The other, which is fixed by a thumb-screw to 
a rod with a universal movement, is the exposing light, and can be 
fixed at any convenient point to suit the character of the negative. 
This light can be switched on for any period to make the exposures, 
while the bromide paper is in contact with the negative, and long 
strips of sensitive paper can be rapidly drawn across the film side of 
the negative, with recurring pauses of a few seconds while the exposure 
is being effected. The printer is particularly useful for rapid post-card 
printing—as many as 400 per hour having been exposed with it. It 
takes negatives from 12 by 10 to stamp size, and will do all contact 
bromide printing, including vignetting. The price, including electric 
lamps, carriers, masks, fittings, etc., is not great, and we understand 
that Messrs. Marion and Co., 22, Soho Square, London, have taken up’ 
the sole agency. 


+ 


Dew Book. 


> 


“Dictionnaire de Chimie Photographique.” By G. and Ad. Braun fils. 
Librairie Gauthier-Villars, Quai des Grands-Augustins, 55, Paris. 

This work is in course of publication in eight parts of about seventy 
pages each, and may be subscribed for at a fixed price, or the parts may 
be bought separately at an increased rate. The important operations 
in photography are described as well as the chemical reactions. Each 
substance or compound has its formula noted, and its properties and. 
uses are given. One of the principal feature of the work is the excellent 
description of the more important photographic processes, and for this- 
reason it should be of great use to the amateur, if not the professional, 
photographer. We are particularly impressed with the clearness and 
precision of expression of the authors. ‘These qualities are of great 
value in a work of reference. We translate one of the small references. 
to give our readers an idea of the book :— 

Hyposulphite of ammonium (AzH,).8,0 3. (Thiosulphate ot 
ammonium. ) 

Chemistry.—Deliquescent crystals of very large size and sulphurous. 
odour, obtained when hyposulphite of barium is treated with carbonate 
or sulphate of ammonium. Hyposulphite of ammonium is very soluble: 
in water, and insoluble in alcohol. 

Photography.—This salt would be preferable to hyposulphite of soda 
for certain photographic purposes, if the price did not exceed that of 
the latter, as it has the property of being removable by washing with. 
more ease and rapidity than hyposulphite of soda. It has often been. 
recommended in 20 per cent. solution for fixing dry-plates, and it may 
be used in the preparation of numerous combined baths for toning and 
fixing. ' 

—~»> 


“THE Photo Miniature” for this month deals in its typical exhaustive 
manner with “Who Discoveréd Photography.” After a clear run of 
sixty consecutively comprehensive numbers, each of undeniable 
practical yalue, it completes its fifth volume on this side track, but 
with the encouraging announcement of improvements and an additional 
16 pp. per number for the next volume. 


THE “Imperial Handbook for 1904” is to hand, and well sustains the 
character of its predecessors. In addition to the usual collection of 
useful formule, etc., articles on “How Plates are Made,” “How to: 
Gauge Exposures in Enlarging,” “ Gaslight Printing,’ and “The Use 
of Stops and how to Focus” add to its attractiveness. A postcard to 
the Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd., Cricklewocd, will secure a copy. 
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‘Doeetings of Societies. 


eee 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


April. Name of Society. Subject. 


Platinum Printing. Mé. B, Walker. 


22 .| West. London Photo. Society... 

Dit Naa aie 1 
22 | Watford Photographic Union| { 4 ae to ‘the “Pyrenees. Dr. C.\ H. 
DB 5.64 04aeiyes Aberdeen Photographic Assoc...|~ Business Meeting. 
2 ‘ ‘aera | (The Dethi Durbar and a Short Tour in 
3 Catone Camera Clap \ India. ‘The Misses Aitchison. 


Lantern Slide Competition. 
{fin a Kentish Hop-garden. 
4 S. W. E. Schrivel!. 
Annual Lecturette Competition. 
Slide Criticism. 
Third Annuat General Meeting. 


Southampton Camera Club 


sl Camera) Clip iirvessacsssceoerseus ese A 
.| Glasgow & W. of Scotland P.A.! 
Nottin Wan Camera Clit 


Glasgow Southern Photo. Assoc | 
.| Croydon Nat. His, and Se. Soc.| Microscopical. 
| f The Multiple Gum-Bichromate 
PS ce Bismiasham Photo, Socicty......4 Process. Demonstrated. Mr. Jas. 
j | Gal 
27 North’ Mildlesex Photo. Soe { Modifying Gradation ine Bromide 
DNssscer sever [oo na Q to. SOC. 14 Drtnis, Mir, 
{ oe @hurehi 
Woolw'ch Photo. Society ....... i {one en ‘ Eo Gawigiliy 
.| Bath Y¥..0 A. Camera Club Annual Exhibition. 
Richmond Camera Club. _Print Competition, 
Liverpool Amateur Photo. Asso, { Rea Borderlands. Mr. H. R. 
kt 4g \ {Some Haperiments with  Tricolour 
DBE, saacosiont | London.é& Prov, Photo, Asso.... Filters. Mr’ A. G. Bull. 
ASSOCIATION (LIVER- 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
POOL BRANCH). 


Aprit 8.—Mr. G. Watmough Weks 
proposed that a hearty vote of thanks be tendered to the late Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. A. F. Mowll, for his past services. The work of 
organising this local branch had been undertaken chiefly by Mr. 
Mowll, who had called them together and enabled them to spend 
many hours to their mutual advantage and in pleasant companionship. 
Their meeting together, and exchanging ideas and experiences, had 
been useful to them all, and he hoped, in some measure, to the profes- 
sion generally. Co-operation was no less healthful in this than in 
other businesses and professions. ‘There was more work attached to 
the formation of sucha society as theirs than many were aware of, 
and this had" been willingly and capably undertaken by Mr. Mowll, 
a fact which he was confident all of them appreciated, and it gave 
him the greatest, pleasure to tender to Mr. Mowll this vote of thanks. 

Mr. A. Priestly seconded the proposition, and Legged to endorse 
most heartily all the Chairman had said, knowing it was echoed by 
all the members. 

The vote was received with acclamation by the memkers, and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Mowll thanked them sincerely for their kind recognition 
of his services; which he had given with the greatest pleasure to the 
society. He had tried to make their branch a success, and though 
his efforts had not met, he was sorry to say, with encouragement from 
all the photographers he had been brought. in contact, with, 
nevertheless he thought they had to congratulate themselves that they 
had achieved so much towards forming a representative body. He 
theught they had a grievance against those photographers who were 
holding aloof from them at this period of their existence, who were 
waiting to see whether they were likely to be a power in the photo- 
graphic world, and to offer immediate advantages. Such men were 
avoiding their duty ; he felt sure he used the 1ight word, and it was 
regrettable, not alone from the loss of the one man, but the effect of his 
example on other photographers. He thought, however, that they 
were firmly established now, and come to stay, and make their 
existence felt for the good of the profession and everybody: in it. 
Again he thanked them most heartily for the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Webster wished to call the members’ attention ‘to the sending 
out of proofs not paid for. He had learned from a firm who were 
doing amateurs’ work for them that they were continually having 
proofs to finish, tone, and mount, and finished proofs to copy. Photo- 
graphers were not generally aware, perhaps, of the extent to which 
they were defrauded in this way, and he hoped they would bear it 
in mind, and devise a safeguard of some kind. 
stants then came before the 


er in the chair. The Chairman 


~ The question of the examination of as 


meeting, and, after a long and interesting discussion, during. whi 
various members gave their views on the matter, it was resolyed 
send to the parent Association the outlines of a scheme drawn up 
Mr. A. F. Mowll, as a suggestion from their branch, which, it 


hoped, might be helpful to the Committee im London. oa 


It was suggested, re “issuing certificates of qualification to as 


tants ” 


That local centres be appointed by London Committee of P.P, 
to consist of not more than’ five members, who shall act in th 


district cnly. 


That a form of question, theoretical and practical, be drawn 


by London Committee, the 
two-thirds to qualify. 


candidate’ to answer correc 


That all candidates to pay on application, for examination a; 


of 5s. 


That a certificate be issued to local examiners, who will fill 


should candidate qualify, and 
mittee, who only can use offic 


return to London to Central Go 
ial stamp. 


Any candidate who fails to satisfy examiners’ cannot present hi 
self again for examination under six months from former exa 
ination and must pay on application for re-examination a furtl 


fee of 5s. 


All fees to be remitted to:London Committee. iif 


This'concluded the bus‘ness of a very ‘successful mee 


THE 


CAMERA CLUB. 
AurnoucE it was not exactly a photographic subjee 


ing. : 


; NO. one cot 


complain that Mr. Alan H. Burgoyne’s paper on “Submarine Boi 


and 
opport 
we 


were shown for the first time in public. 
marine. 


numbe: 
each C 
marine 
afloat 


conserva 
his policy the advantage o 


by 
it is n 
ecture 
which 


ower 


would 


some e€ 
was in 


structures were troubling men’s mind 


—twen 


On Thursday, the 14th, a very d 
he title of the lecture, which was given by Mr. J. A. Formo 


club, t 


his vessel as one of the wors 
of exceptional height, which led to 
crew their lives. Whether the submarine 
in order to show what she cou 
able and drifted in the. liner’s way, wi 
put it seems certain that by aid of the 
ook-out should have had no difficulty in seeing the 
The construction of submarine boats has 


ries as 


their History,” delivered on Monday, the 11th 
But it had a photographic interest 
1, for many of the excellent pictures thrown upon the scre 


une and up to date. 


boats were so new to, the 
TS 
ountry. But Mr. Burgoyne, 
s his hobby, was able to sho 
or 


ot 


r had something to say about the un 
ely sank to the bottom with her 
models ye 


la 


d do, 


a secret not to he divulged, 


and in some cases the insi 


xtent, by these pictures. Th 


ty-three centuries ago. 


could almost be counted upon the 


on tho stocks is close upon two hundred. 
ive notions, this country lays behind, 
profiting by the experiments of other 
a policy which can always be commended. Of 


have been considerably astonished 
photographs which Mr. Burgoyne has collected. 
outside, 
the different nations, and if there be 
e his' 
eresting, as showing that methods of existin 


inst., was I 


Most of us thought that su 
navies of the world that th 
fingers of one hand { 
who has made a study of st 
w that the number of such er 
With our ust 
and although we ha 


course, t 
‘ortunate Al submari 
evoted crew. He describ 


conceived, with a conni 
the disaster which cost t 
came up close to the lin 
or whether she became unmane 
perhaps never be know 
periscope the man att 
big vessel approat 
been kept by different cou 
he various nava authoriti 
if they could have seen t 
They showed t 
submarines belonging to! 
secrets they are divulged, 
orical section of the lectu 
g in submari 
s as early as the time of Aristol 


and 


e, of 
any 


ifferent subject came before ti 


F.R.A.S., being “Suns, and their various stages of Development’ 


reveale 
known 


attended 


was C& 


d by the Spectroscope” Possi 
what an excellent lecture t 


bly, if absent members could ha 
his would be, they would ha 


in larger numbers, but ) 
rtainly appreciative. 


r. Formoy’s audience, if sma 


Commencing by showing a continuous spectrum on tke screen, M 


Formoy gave an interesting account of the manner in W 


hich t 


mystery of the Frauenhofer lines was gradually revealed to the pione 
workers with the prism. It is one of those charming fairy tales 


science which have the advantage of being true, and only fi 


airy-li 


in their near approach to that which has been deemed to be magic: 
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@ told how the bright lines exhibited by an incandescent metal found | date dealing with factorial or time development, promising not to 
eir counterpart as dark lines in the solar spectrum, and how it speak later than nine o’cleck, so that a good discussion would be 
us ultimately proved that these lines of darkness showed where possible. The affiliation lecture by Mr. 8. T. Harris, F.R.P.S., 
sorption took place by the presence of the cooler vapours of the | entitled “Natural History Photography.” was read by Mr. Fresh- 
me metals. He showed how these lines were always in one definite water, who incidentally mentioned that the supplementary base board 
sition on the spectrum, and how they varied in number, sodium | so strongly recommended by Mr. Harris was his invention. 
ing represented by the well-known double D line in the yellow, | 3 
hile iron on the other hand had about 460 lines as witnesses to | torts y Ben aia ; es 2 

presence. It was Kirchoff who first submitted the vapour theory SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

the dark lines to direct experiment, which -he did by employing , Aprit 18rH.—The President, Mr. C. F. Dickinson, in the chair. 
iton tube five feet long which was closed at each end by a plate | Some discussion took place as to the competitions for affiliated 
ss cap. In this tube he placed fragments of the metal sodium, | societies and the position which it was considered the society should 
d exposed the whole to the heat of a furnace. The sodium was | occupy in these events. Formerly the society teok a very active 
luced to the state of vapour, and by applying a prism to the end | part in-such matters, and it was strongly pointed out that if the old 
the tube it was found that this vapour turned the bright lines | interest was revived the South London could regain the place it pre- 
o dark ones. This experiment gave the clue to the problem, and | viously occupied. 


was soon afterwards discovered that the dark lines of the blue | A lecture on “ Majerca,” written by Mr. G. E. Thompsor, (of Messrs. 
actrum revealed the presence in our luminary of most of the metals Elliott and Sons. Barnet), and illustrated by slides, was then read. 
ich are known on this earth. The writer travelled by boat from Barcelona to Palma, which is a 
It was Father Secchi who noted that the planets gave the same large town for so small an island. A number of views of the town 


actrum as the sun, as might be expected, seeing that they borrow | and surrounding country were shown. curious windmills like gigantic 
ir light from him. But when he turned the spectroscope to the | spiders’ webs, the old Moorish Palace. and the Stalactite Cave of Arta, 
tant stars he found a very different state of things. Each star | where “the maiden-hair fern hangs in profusion from the roof.” 

s found to give a different record, but some seemed to have a family 
eness, and it therefore became possible to group them into four = 2 s ' Aieees 
lers. For the first time it was ie hat Te orb of day, our RICHMOND CAMERA CLUB. 

vutiful sun, which had hitherto been looked upon as the principal | Apri 147H.—Ladies’ Night.—Mr. Sargent gave a lecture at the Free- 
) in the heavens, besides being the ruler of the solar system, was | masons’ Club on “Java. its People and Temples,” illustrated by a 
» alone in his glory. Indeed, it had to be admitted that he was | large number of lantern slides. He first gave a brief outline of the 
y one sun amid millions, and far from being the finest, actually | successive occupation of the island by the Dutch, the English, and. 
onged to an inferior order of suns. The stars were stars no longer, again by the Dutch. He afterwards gave a general description of the- 
, vast luminaries, some like our sun, some almost inconceivably country and its climate, accompanied by views in town and country.. 
ater, like Sirius, and some which apparently were inferior to our | He described its ranges of lofty volcanic mountains, and in connection: 
. The spectroscope was able to distinguish between these various | with these he gave an account of the terrible Krakatos eruption in. 
ups of suns—the brightest, like Sirius, being identified with four | 1883, which occurred during the time of his residence in Java, and 
ad lines, due to hydrogen. ‘The second order of suny gave a | by which upwards of 37,000 lives were lost, enormous damage dene to~ 
ctrum like that of our own luminary; the third order was found | property, and whole towns and villages swept away. The lecturer 
give a spectrum similar to that of a sun spot, and it includes described the agricultural work of the island in which most of its 


variable stars. The fourth order of suns give a very faint spectrum. 22,000,000 inhabitants are engaged, and gave details of the cultivation: 
ey seem to belong to a lower group than the others, and have a of rice, sugar, and coffee. He gave particulars of the cog:ume, 
p red tint. customs, and mode of living of both Europeans and natives, and after- 


Ir. Formoy then dealt with the development of stars from nebule, | Wards described and showed a number of views of the remarkable old 
l he showed a very beautiful photograph of the Pleiades which Buddhist temples which abound in some parts of the country, the 
[had nearly seventeen hours’ exposure. Whereas this well-known history of which has been entirely lost, but which are rich in fine 
ster of stars seems to consist of about nine to the unaided eye, | Carving and sculpture, and which constitute one of the most interest- 


s photograph contained no fewer than 421 distinct orbs, and the | ™g features of the island. At the conclusion of the lecture a few 
ncipal of these were enveloped in nebulous structures, which were | SPecimens cf the native hand-painted “sarongs, * garments worn by the 
isible to sight even when aided by the most powerful telescopes. Javanese and adopted by Dutch ladies, were passed round for exami-- 


. es a 5 nation by the audience. 
he lecturer concluded his remarks by paying eloquent testimony ‘ : 


photography as the helper of astronomy. Without the wonderful 
prds which it gives, the work of the astronomer would have stood 
l. It is wonderful to consider how the photographic plate has 
anced our knowledge of the stellar universe, and its useful aid is p if t Dp 

rhere more apparent than it is in furnishing records of the consti- a hi CWS, 


ion of these distant suns as revealed by the spectroscope. 


ee ges 

i a ying a ications for patents were mz P _ 
NDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. wee Applications for patents were made between April 5 and 
April 9, a= 


RIL 14rH.—Mr. Drage in the chair. As a reply to Mr. Benne%t’s : i) . 
rtion at the previous meeting that no advocate of lime development Dish.—No. 8040. “ An improved dish for use in photography.” Robert 
Id or did exhibit work possessing technical excellence, the Hon. Beel. 

order passed round an album of prints, the negative from which - fee eet se = By yee 
y were made having been developed by the time method of develop- pes oes SEER sos An improved apparatus for the 
it, the developer and time factor being modified tc. suit the sub- manipulation of photographic plates and films without the aid of a 
and the result required. Mr. Becket did not think that Mr. dark-room.” Elea Luboshey. 

mett condemned factorial development, but an extract from his Backing Sheet.—No. 8070. 
ure on the subject, delivered at the Camera Club twelve mon“hs isariaencior nota eee 4 es : 
Mstowed that he did. Mr. Fry was of opinion that a higher a photographic plates and films, and suitable for day- 
tage of good results were possible with factorial development than light charging.” Elea Luboshey. 

any other method, thas development by judgment often fails, and, Cameras.—No. 8132. 
egards p ctorial work, a far different method of treatment through- 
has to be adopted than for ordinary work, as pictorial results were Gaus Re aa deg ; 
B)2 matter of personal feeling and selection than specimens of speci Heath. Charles Tyler and England Bros., Ltd., and Samuel 
inical photography. The Recorder promised a paper at an early. Dunseith McKellen. 


“A light tight envelope and backing sheet: 


“Improvements in or relating to photographic 
cameras of the character known as “ Magazine cameras.” Complete: 
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THE PICTURE POSTCARD. 
“Canpipats for the new Geographical Tripos at Cambridge will be 
expected to show proficiency in identifying picture postcards of various 
places, scenes, and landscapes. Travelling students will have to forward 
to the Board of Studies complete sets of postcard views of all the 
countries they visit. 

“Tt is no longer customary for callers to leave visiting cards. Post- 
cards embellished with portraits of yourself or your family are dis- 
tributed instead. Cards of humorous design, however, must be used 
with caution, unless they are intended as P.P.C. for good. 

“A large extension of premises is about to be made at the British 
Museum. The new building, as well as the old, will be entirely given 
over to the storage and display of picture postcards. The previous 
collection of books, etc., have been sold en bloc to Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
thereby defraying a part of the immense cost of the new national 
treasures. i 

« Sets of the more valuable cards may now be bought on ‘ The Times’ 
TInstalment System. You pay five shillings down and a guinea a month 
subsequently. 

“A postcard ‘ Who’s Who? will shortly be published, containing only 
those celebrities whose portraits have been thus immortalised. Such 
persons will be entitled to affix P.W.W. to their, names, this distinction 
ranking next after the Order of Merit. 

“The next General Election will be conducted entirely by postcards. 
Everyone will send a political specimen The 
revenue will thus be so vastly augmented that there will be no 
Fiscal Question left to solve. To this happy consummation the 
Cobweb Cartoons, the Little Loaflets, the Starvation Squibs, the Famine 
sets, are expected largely 
be printed on one side only 


o everybody else. 


Fancies, and other alluring and alliterative 
to contribute. Candidates’ addresses are to 
of the cards, thus ensuring desirable brevity, if not wit.”—* Punch.” 


4— 


Dews and Dotes. 


Puorocrarnic SurvEY or THE CyUNTY OF SUSSE 
time past there has been a desire amongst members of the Sussex 
Archeological Society that an effort should be made to record 
permanently the very many objects cf interest which the county con- 
tains, or has contained, and to effect this it is proposed that a Photo- 
graphic Survey for the county, similar to those already organised and 
working, ¢.g., in Warwickshire and Surrey, shculd be inaugura‘ed. 


x.—For some 


The Sussex Archeological Society has recently obtained about 400 | 


negatives, 10 in. by 8 in, taken twenty or thirty years ago, of 
churches of Western Sussex; ‘many of them are of churches which 
have been since rebuilt or much altered, and these furnish a, sufficient 
proof of the great necessity for the preservation of a record of ancient 
buildings etc., still existing. This acquisition forms the nucleus of 
the collection which the Committee for the Survey hope to make. 
Professional and amateur photographers and sccicties possessing nega- 
+, either mounted or loose, 


tives, lantern slides, and prints of interes3, 
to the hon. secretary, with 
he provision of copies. The 


are invited to furnish particulars of them 
a view to their being catalogued and for t 
“Committee would furnish a schedule of the objects to be photographed, 
and provide where necessary cards of introduction to facilitate access 
to the desired cbjects. At the same time, this schedule would not 
“be considered exhaustive, but as open to addition or modification as 
-circumstances or local knowledge may dictate. Full particulars will 


be gladly furnished by the hon. secretary, J. OC. Stenning, Steel 
Cross House, near Tunbridge Wells. 


Tue Photographic Survey of Kent was well founded at the inaugural 
meeting held at the Museum, Maidstone, on Saturday, April 16. 
Mr. H. Snowden Ward, in outlining the history of photographic 
survey work in the kingdom, reported letters of suggestion and 
support from the National Photographic Record and Survey Asso- 


ciation, the Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey, and ma 
ties within the county, and read 
constitution. The objects of ¢ 
be—(a) To obtain permanent pho 


socie 


photographic and scientifi 
set .of suggestions for rules and 
record and survey were stated to 
graphic pictures of objects of literary, historical, archeeclogical, a 
scientific interest; of current customs, costumes, and events; and 
prominent men and women within the county of Kent; and to depo 
such pictures, with explanatcry notes, in the County Museum 
Maidstone, and in other places where they may be suitably presen) 
and readily accessible to the public under proper regulations. (6) 
litate intercourse between photegraphic societies and archeologi 
or kindred societies, and to make arrangements for promptly pho 
graphing objects which may be only temporarily accessible. (¢) 
t in the exchange of prints and in their acquisition by scient 
societies wishing to make collections dealing with their own subjec 
The provisional committee includes:—Mr. Golding (Sevenoaks), { 
tev. E. W. Banks (Longfield), Rev. Gardner Waterman (Loose), a 
Rey. C. E. Woodruff (Faversham), Dr. Abbott (Tunbridge Well 
(Sheerness), Harry F. Wingent (Rochester), H. Witcomb (Maidston 
E. W. Andrew (Bromley), Hubert Benstead (Bearsvead), Jose 
Chamberlain (Tunbridge Wells), J. C. Dunk (Maidstone), H. J. El 
(Maidstone), J. Hepworth (Rochester), Chas Igglesden (Ashfor 
Jas. Roach (Sidcup), H. E. Turner, B.Sc. (Folkestone), Ben. G. We 
(Sheerness), Harry F'. Wingent (Rochester), H. Witcomb (Maidston 
and Norman Wolters (Catford). A sub-committee of five memb 
was appointed to deal with the rules immediately, and the meet 
closed with thanks to the chairman. In the afternoon the 
committee cempleted a draft of the rules, of which copies may) 
obtained by intending members on application to the provisional sec 
tary, H. Snowden Ward, Hadlow, Kent. . 

Tun New Gallery.—Mr. C. E. Hallé, Mr. J. Comyns Carr, directs 
and Mr. Leonard Lindsay, secretary, were on Monday evening ent 
tained by the exhibitors at the New Gallery at a complimentary dim 
at the Café Royal. Lord Monkswell presided over a large compal 
which included, in addition to the guests of the evening, Sir We 
Richmond, R.A., Mr. J. Sargent, R.A., Mr. C. Perugini, Mr 
Spielmann, the Hon. J. Collier, Sir P. Burne-Jones, Mr. A. East, } 
D. Carr, Mr. J. MacWhirter, R.A., Sir Wyke Payliss, Sir J. Lint 
Mr. C. Whymper, Mr. R. W. Allan, Mr. T. A. Brown, Mr 
Brough, Mr. W. Crane, Mr. S. Melten Fisher, Mr. J. Coutts, Mick 
Mr. Hetherington, Mr. E. Parton, Mr. J. L. Pickering, i 
Cc 
at 
t 


. Smithers, Mr. E. Stott, Mr. A. Stokes, Mr. L. Thomson, Mry 
Thorne Waite, and Mr. G. Wetherbee. The Chairman, in propos 
he health of the guests, said that exhibitors at the New Gall 
of the good work they had d 
The institution 
Mr. Comyns C 
for they had 
It 1 


wished to do them honour because 
both for the New Gallery and for art in general. 
this gallery was due particularly to Mr. Hallé an 
The task which they then undertook was no small one, 
combat the ingrained philistinism of the British nation. 
founded for the delectaion of the levers of real and true art. 
induced painters cf the very first eminence to exhibit at 
Gallery, and, without offending anyone, he might say that 
pillars of the new Gallery were, at any rate at its inception, Sir 
Burne-Jones, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, and Mr. Watts. The New ( 
lery was cosmopolitan, and opened its hospitality to foreign artists 
renown. It had done much to inform and instruct public opinion 
matters of art, and to a great extent it had done so successfully. Th 
however, could not conceal from themselves that a great deal yet 
mained to be done. Mr. Hallé, who first responded to the toi 
claimed that the New Gallery was the handsomest and best ligh 
of all the galleries in London. Mr. Comyns Carr, who also reph 
said that he represented the lay element among the guests, the im 
duction of the literary element into ari. He was no prepared 
hide his idea about the literary ‘spirit, or to make any con ‘ession 
weakness in that regard. He believed that the iterary spirit 
never the condition of any artistic achievement, that unless a1 
was an artist the literary spirit counted for nothing, but that if al 
was an artist there was no burden of the literary spirit which 
could not bear. Every great master who had been a great get 
towering above his technique had, in his opinion, contrived, bey 
the mere message of his art and the perfection of his technique, 
convey some message of world-wide significance. Mr. Linds 
replying, expressed the hope that the New Gallery might becom 
permanent institution. 


April 22, 1304.] 


Correspondence. 


* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the mriters are given. 

* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspondents. 
se 


COMPETITION IN 

To the Editors. 
Gentlemen.—It is just a year ago (April 17th) 1 wrote you under 
is heading, quoting prices of chemicals fifty years ago—to wit, pyro 
_ per dram, hypo 3s. lb., bromide of potassium 4s. oz. I then 
omised at some future date to give quotations of prices obtained at 
at date, to enable the younger generation to compare. I will only 
ve a few extracts from an old ledger—viz., 2 portraits, coloured 
water in Passepartouts, fifth size (i.e., half-plate), 15s. each; 2 por- 
aits, second size, in cases, 34 by 24, 7s. éd. each; then in 1856, 
stereo views of house, 15s.; 1 stereo of lady horseback, 4 copies, 
s.; 2 stereos of lady and dog, 10s. 
Tt will thus be seen the rule wag to charge all copies alike. Then 
» bought all chemicals direct from’ makers, and albumenised our 
m paper. As all the stereo work was done some miles from home, 
volving the necessity of appliances for preparing and developing on 
e spot being taken there, I think it will be seen how reasonable 
e prices were, and one asks, Were these times better than now? 
dd I say yes, for the photographer, because he had nothing like 
6 present competition. 
On April 24th, “Postcard” replied showing how he filled up his 
come, and stated photographers were largely to blame for the 
mpetition of the photo chemist and wholesale view publishers, 
rough confining themselves almost exclusively to portraiture, and 
stances one direction in particular—viz., postcards. He stated collo- 
pe postcards are supplied by these outside men, at from 35s. to 50s. 
r 1,000, while the local man can get them printed from his own 
gatives at from 18s. per 1,000. 
Singularly, within a month, a traveller representing a large photo- 
inting establishment called on me to solicit orders, and put into 
y hand a circular with a large extract from postcards and letters, 
id on this I found quotation for postcards—viz., printed in sets of 
relve, 1,000 each view, 18s. 6d. per 1,000; 500 each, 20s. Now 
om these figures I wish to point out where the photographer, as a 
le, cannot compete. First, I would say, that single thousands can 
» obtained, produced by outside men, at considerably below 35s., 
hile 50s. would represent coloured ones., i-e., from his own nega- 
yes; 55s. would represent those from the publisher’s negatives, but 
scan buy these at 3s. per 100, not necessarily by 1,000. I am 
6 writing by way of complaining personally. I only want to make 
y point clear re competition affecting the photographer, mainly, per- 
ups, in provincial towns. Competition is rife in all trades, but the 
notographer is more handicapped in his work than others at the 
resent than he was fifty years ago. ‘Then he could buy direct from 
le maker whatever he wanted at the best price ruling; now, if he 
ses not happen to be in the ring, he has to pay at least 15 per cent. 
ore than the local chemist, and, in some cases, 23§ per cent. more 
rw the goods he is using every day, and yet he has to compete in 
me cases with the chemist in local views, postcards, and portraits, 
id in developing and printing for amateurs, and the P.P.M.A. would 
Hl you the chemist should have more discount because he stocks 
oods. To this I reply: Yes, he does stock some, but it can be 
roved in many provincial towns his stock is most meagre. He may 
ave one maker’s plates and paper, but that iy all outside of this. 
He can get them for you in two days.” Yes, so can the photo- 
rapher. I ask, then, Why should the chemist get more discount? 
Vhat does it matter to the maker who uses his stuff? Let us, as a 
rofession, haye free trade and no favour; then would be seen who 
the eause of the largest sales, and the profit would go in the right 
ocket. This has gone to greater length than intended; perhaps a 
ear’s silence may atone a little. Thanking you for past courtesy, I 
mM, yours, Onp PROFESSIONAL. 
April 19, 1904 
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THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am a simple country professional, and have for some 
years contributed my subscription to the Royal Photographic Society, 
not because it was any use to me, but that I thought an institution 
of that kind should be supported in the interest of all photographers. 
On a recent visit to London, I went for the first time to the head- 
quarters of the Society, and the impression made on me was most 
unfavourable. I found the permanent collection hanging at various 
angles, dust covered, with the gloss coming from some of the frames, 
and many of them more or less open at the corners, seemingly falling 
to pieces. ‘Then, inspecting the work-rooms, I found the same un- 
tidiness and neglect, to use no harsher terms. It seems to me that 
such a state of affairs is most discreditable to what should be our 
premier Photographic Association, and I cannot understand such 
evident mismanagement. It is very evident to me that I have been 
deceived in my belief of the character of the institution T have been 
supporting, and shall hesitate before renewing my subscription. I 
shall also dissuade a brother professional from becoming a member at 
present.—Yours fathfully, A Country PROFESSIONAL. 

(Our correspondent must have been singularly unfortunate on the 
occasion of his visit to the Royal Photographic Society's house, which, 
in an experience of it of several years, we have invariably found well 
administered and in good order. It is a very poor spirit indeed which 
sees in a little temporary untidiness a sufficient pretext for resigning 
from a useful and progressive society. We hope our correspondent’s 
“brother professional” is endowed with sufficient independence of 
judgment to enable him to resist “A Country Professional’s” silly 
dissuasion. We know of no society of the character of the Royal, 
which, in return for the humble subscription of £1 1s., gives its 
members such good value for the money.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


THE PIONEER GLOW LAMP. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am sure you wish to do justice to the British inventor 
when he is first, so I enclose you the true account of the invention 
of the “Glow Lamp,” more especially as it was Mr. Swan (who is 
mentioned in your par last week). In fact, Mr. Swan very incautiously 
showed and explained his lamp before he should, and it was reported to 
Edison. That, of course, is a detail; the point is that Swan made 
the incandescent lamp possible, and I think that all photographers 
should know this.—Yours truly, 

W. J. SPURRIER. 

1, Stanley Place, Moseley, Birmingham, 

April 15, 1904. 

[The account to which our correspondent refers is reproduced on 

another page.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


“CINEMATOGRAPH PATENTS.” 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I had the pleasure to be operator to Mr. Friese-Greene 
in 1890, and can testify to the truth of his claim to be the original 
inventor of the cinematograph. During the early part of that year 
he told me concerning his ideas of producing living pictures, and I 
frequently developed the spools of films for him, which were taken 
with his camera. 

As far as I can remember (although I never used it personally) 
this latter instrument was capable of making four hundred consecutive 
exposures per minute. 

I feel it a duty to corroborate the letter of my past chief, who has 
ever my respect, both for his geniality as an employer and his remark- 
able scientific skill, which seems always to have surpassed his luck. 
—Heartily yours in the work, A. WHITING. 

April 15, 1904. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your last issue Mr. Friese-Greene, referring to a 
paragraph in a previous number, expresses his surprise “ that a journal 
of your standing should mention ‘ Beale’s Choreutoscope,” etc., “as 
cinematographs,” and he takes pains to point out that you ought 
to know better. He does not seem to have read the paragraph in 
question very carefully, for it merely says in reference to the 
choreutoscope that “There is no doubt at all that the germ of the 
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modern cinematograph is found in this primitive apparatus.” In 
support of this view, I beg to quote from the introductory chapter 
of “ Animated Photography,” by C. M. Hepworth (Hazell, 1897), in 
which it is stated that in the choreutoscope “ was embodied a principle 
without which none of the cinematographs of the present day would 
be of any use.” he pictures were “made to pass through the lantern 
in a series of jerks with a pause between each,” and ‘immediately 
in front of the picture was a little shutter which descended and cut 
off the light at each movement, and immediately reopened again as 
soon as the picture had come to rest.” If Mr. Green’s machine did 
not embody this principle, it is difficult to see how he can maintain 
that all existing cinematographs are infringements of his patents, as 
stated in his letter of protest to the ‘Society of Arts Journal,” which 
you reproduce at length on page 314.—Yours, etc., 
A CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


April 15, 1904. 


SOME NOTES ON THREE-COLOUR WORK. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am truly sorry that Mr. E. J. Wall took my notes 
on three-colour work as a perscnal reflection on his translation of 
Dr. Eder’s work. He.being only the translator, I do not think 
the has any right to take the attitude assumed in his letter of last 
week’s issue. Mr. Wall says, Why drag in orthochrome, which, two 
years ago, when Dr. Eder’s notes were written, was unknown? I 
say, Why trouble, then, to translate an out-of-date article which, 
as it does not include present-day dyes, is of little use except to 
fill space? Possibly his translation is a mere trifle thrown off in an 
idle hour, and is not to be taken seriously! 

Now, I do not for a moment claim to be an authority, but as I 
have put in six to ten hours a day at colour sensitising and three- 
colour work for the past two years, in a laboratory equipped regardless 
of expense, I think I can fairly claim to be in a position to write 
a few notes on colour work, and detail an account of the ways in 
which these purple-black dyes can cause confusion. My experiments, 
moreover, have all been done on a manufacturing scale, with a view 
to turn them to ultimate commercial use, and therefore I venture 
to think that an account of my own experiments is as valuable as 
that of a more theoretical nature. 

With regard to giving no indication to the colour distribution in my 
spectrographs, the Zeiss scale which I invariably use in contact 
with the plates exposed was lost in the reproduction, but any man 
who is familiar with the spectroscope will be familiar also with the 
distribution of colour in the visible spectrum 

If Mr. Wall thinks my notes bordered on the impertinent, I offer 
my apologies. No one, I think, has more regard for Mr. Wall than 
myself, for he was the first to give me a helping hand in real photo- 
graphic work. But for authorities—and he can include my humble 
self if he please—I care not one jot. Let the Brirish JourNaL oF 
PHorocraPHy give us notes on colour work, on everything, that can 
be turned to practical account; we look wpon it as a scientific and 
commercial journal, the journal for manufacturing and business photo- 
graphers; and if on prolonged trial I can turn Wollschwarz 4B to 
practical account to my own satisfaction, the Brivis Journat will 
be the first to receive a detailed account of the work.—I am, yours 
faithfully, T. Tuorne Baker, F.C.S. 

1, Station Parade, Willesden Green, N.W. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BURNISHERS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In reply to the question addressed to you by J. Spencer, 
there seems to be no doubt that the maker of the burnisher he wants is 
Carl Seib, whose business is located at 5, Grillparzer Strasse, Vienna. 
The burnisher is called the “ Fernande.”—Truly yours, 

P. Evertrr. 


88, Evering Road, London, N. 


PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Apropos of your append to Mr. H. Blackwell's letter 
re psychic photographs, I may say I am'as deeply interested in.the 
so-called spirit-photography as I was in the early seventies. I daresay 
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many of your readers may remember what the late J. T, Tay] 
published in your pages, and of my experiments, that were al 
published in the “Medium and Daybreak.” I may reiterate that 
threw out many challenges to mediums and others offering sums 
money, in some cases £20. None of my offers were accepted, 7 
not think I have had the pleasure of meeting Mr.. Blackwell, _ 
first I thought he was a tout to a professed spirit photographers 
must be mistaken. Jf Mr. Blackwell means well and investigatin 
I am willing to assist him or any number of mediums to the exte 
of £50 or £100, my opponents to select five experts, I to appoint fi 
including myself, the conditions to be subsequently arranged. —Shoy 
the majority of jurors decide that they have proved their case, 
will forfeit the aforesaid sum, to be given to some charity. On 4 
contrary, I will expect the opposition to contribute a like amou 
to the said charity. I may mention that the late. J. T. Taylor, a 
I attended. our first séances together, and we were in each othe 
confidences, more especially regarding my method of manufacturi 
shams. Conversations we had during his later years, tended 
convince,me that he wavered in his opinions regarding certain resull 
Apart from this subject, I have had an interesting and busy. wint 
photographic campaign in Greece and Turkey. 1 hope to return hor 
in about a month, when I will have pleasure in giving an exhibiti 
of my photos.—Yours truly, A. L. Heypersoy, 
Corfu, Greece, April 11, 1904. 


KEEPING QUALITIES OF PLATES. 
To the Editors. 4 


Gentlemen,—-Having used gelatine dry plates since they haye be 
introduced commercially, I think I can say that I have had sor 
experience with them, and I must say that they have proved rath 
more satisfactory than not, so far. I have had, as probably sot 
others, occasional trouble with them, but I never could fi 
a maker of them to admit that it was his fault or the fault of I 
plate so that I begin to look at the manufacturer as something li 
an infallible being, and I would like to continue on that line; 
would also be pleased to have some more rational explanation 
why plates do not keep as well now as they used to. I may adm 
hat when one goes to extreme sensitiveness the keeping, qual 
may be impaired, but this should not be the case with any ordina 
sensitiveness, and by that I mean the plates that ‘will allow t 
aking of views in 1-20th, or even 1-50th of a second, with an ordina 
wide angle lens of say, 8in. focus. These plates used to keep ye 
well and just as well as slower ones, not only in packages as sol 
but also when kept*in the holder as long as one year, without 
slightest deterioration. However, not making special trials to th 
effect, my experience has proved it to my entire satisfaction. I ha 
ound that edges, where separated by paper, showed marks on fl 
plates, but this would not extend more than 1-16th of an inch furthe 
at least before 1895 or thereabouts, but since then this trouble begs 
o show. Why? (I am always speaking of moderately rapid plates 
Not being able to explain this in a satisfactory way, it was hint 
hat the fogging of plates came from defective holders. These holde 
haying some brass about them and some defective hinges and join 
it could be believed, and may have been true in some or many cases, | 
with many holders whose shutters draw out only partially, this troub 
may easily arise. This was then corrected more or less, and a 1% 
given until the question arose again, and then it was the fault’ 
the interior finish of the holders and the wood. Then the questic 
arose, why would old wooden holders, having no metal fittings, a 
also on the plates in such a foggy way? I am using such holder 
and they date back as far as 1875, therefore should prove dry al 
inert, and they have shewn this to be the case until 1898, when é 
at once plates would show foggy rims all around, from jin. up to 21 
or more according to time they were left in such holders (size | 
plate, 10 by 12). The answer to this was given not very long ag 
and not secretly to me, but in the B.J.P., as follows :—Plate holde 
will fog plates, whether said plate holders were old or new, as the 
was no telling when these wily plate holders would put it into their hea 
to go ‘back on the poor plate manufacturer first, and afterwards ¢ 
the owner of them, and play false. Maybe that plate holders hai 
minds of their own, and will admit of some plates and no other 
Whatever the case may be, it remains to be explained why pla 
holders will remain good for 23 years 7 months and 14 days, a 
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1 the next day spoil Mr, So-and-so’s plate, just in spite of—what? 
_ become unmanageable unless! Unless! and just here comes 
ny question. As long as I used moderately rapid plates they would 
p well in holders and in packages ; now these will do so no more. 
/as I am using now for convenience slow plates, they act just 
same as they used to, and for years; they keep well, and just 
yell in packages as in the holders. Is it the fault of the plate, or 
the wood of my holders been restored to good health by some 
fic interference? Who can tell, in these times of spirits and 
ks? One thing I am sure and positive, no manufacturer of plates 
o blame for this state of things; but who is?—Yours very truly, 
r ALBERT LEvy. 
sniéres (Seine), 
April 17, 1904. 


<> 


Fatnowrreny’s Courier” is the title of the little publication to be 
ed monthly in the interests of photographic dealers by the well- 
wn firm of Charing Cross Road. It will deal mainly with the 
st trade novelties, ete. 

HE Marquis of Northampton will open for the British and Foreign 
ors’ Society on Friday, May 13th, the Observatory and Equatorial 
sscope, just completed by Sir Howard Grubb. This addition to 
King Edward VII. Nautical School is the gift of the late Louisa 
y Ashburton. The inauguration will be followed by a conyersazione 
astronomical lecture by Mr. E. Walter Maunder, of the Royal 
ervatory, Greenwich. The instrument is placed on the top of the 
lety’s new headquarters at Limehouse, which was opened last 
7 by the Prince of Wales. 
HE Travelogues of Mr. Burton Holmes.—The Travelogues, which 
now the attraction at Queen’s Hall for a short season, cannot 
getter described than the gist of a journey, leavened with informa- 
seasoned with humour, fashioned in literary form, and embellished 
ctures that would be hard to beat for both technical excellence 
artistic beauty. Suiting the picture to the phrase, Mr. Holmes 
Sfies that universal yearning to see and know the wonder and 
uty of the earth-wide realm of the modern traveller. The telling 
he story and its pictorial presentation move on in perfect harmony, 
lucing the illusion of actual travel, which is considerably heightened 
the realistic colouring of the fine photographic slides which are 
jected on to the screen. These pictures are interspersed with a 


ction of animated pictures that help the delightful sense of “ being 
Mr. Burton Holmes’ travelogues should prove as 
ies 


” amazingly. 
essful here as they have been in America. His present s 
udes “The Yosemite Valley,’ “The Yellowstone Park,” “The 
nd Canyon of Arizona,” “Alaska,” and “The Golden Klondyke.” 
illustrations, with a few exceptions, are from negatives made by 
Holmes himself, and the colouring of the slides, to which un- 
btedly much of the success of their presentation is due, is the 
k of Miss Katherine Gordon Breed and Mrs. Helen E, Stevenson. 
Motion pictures made expressly for each travelogue are by Mr. 
mes and Mr. Oscar B. Depue, and speak well for the quality of 
taking and projecting machines employed. We understand the 
an bioscope supplied by the Chas. Urban Trading Co., Ltd., is 
| by Mr. Holmes on these travelogue tours. 
HE Chronophone.—At the Grand Theatre, Fulham, on Thursday 
(April 14th), a private demonstration of speaking animated pic- 
s—known as “the Chronophone ”—was given before a full house, 
a very favourable verdict indeed was passed by those present 
his latest combination of the phonograph and the cinematograph. 
Chronophone is the English edition of the Gaumont-Messter patents 
ady considerably exploited in Germany under the tite of “the 
photophone,” and the secret of its success seems to lie in the per- 
Synchronisation between the talking and projecting machi: 
} appears to be perfect, and is, we are told, effected by electr 
ns. Every tone synebronises with its corresponding movement on 
screen in a manner that appears at first uncanny, but opens up 
less possibilities in the way of production of not only single scenes, 
entire plays. The programme presented by the Chronophone on 
present occasion included many realistic scenes. One incident was 
drilling of a number of soldiers, the words of command ringing out 
being immediately acted upon by the soldiers. A song from Lohen- 
formed another item, and a laughing, jostling crowd at a race- 
Se, a xylophone trio, and a comic coon song were other successful 
ures. Given a really good phonograph, or gramaphone, of sufficient 
re to aid the illusion, and the best films obtainable of the subjects 
tayed, a successful future may be predicted for the invention. 


io 


Answers to Correspondents. 


©,° AL matters intended for the tewt portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “TH EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 


%,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot wndertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

%,*% Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


®,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

Sa 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED : 

H. E. Howorth, 16, Dock Street, Fleetwood. Photograph of Lifeboat Launch a 
Fleetwood, 

W. Wastwood. 17, Market Square, Lytham. Photograph entitled “ Lost.” 

v. M. Bright, Chunar, Lansdowne Road, Bournemouth. Nine Photooraphs of 
Gipsy Smith. Photograph of Gipsy Smith with Wife and Daughter. - Tiro 
Photographs of Gipsy Smith and Daughter. Three Photographs of Combined 
Photograph and Drawing of Gipsy Smith with View of Cabin and Vent. 

J. P. Blair, Crystal Palace Stuuio, Chapel Street, Petersfield. Photograph of a 
Tree Struck by Lightning. 

J. MacMahon, 502, Union Street, Aberdeen. Photograph Copied from Oil Painting 
of the “ Doubting St. Thomas.” 

BK. T. Bush, 94, Splott Road, Cardiff. 


E.C. (Twickenham).——We regret we cannot give you the address you 

require, the letter having been destroyed. 

Repwoop.—We believe the print meter you mention was one 

made by the author of the article in question. We do not think 

it is on the market. 

Lens Qurery.—B. Jarrow writes: “I have a lens with the enclosed 
monogram on it. Would you kindly inform me who is the 
maker?” In reply: The maker of the instrument is, we believe, 
Valentin, Paris . 

Appress Wanrrep.—E, T. Dennis.—We regret that we cannot give 
the gentleman’s address as we do not happen to know it. We do 
not reply to correspondents by post. Why not write to the 
iditor of the journal that reproduced the pictures you mention? 

“JOHANNES” asks: “Is there any book published dealing at all 

exhaustively with the investigations of Messrs. Hurter and 

Driffield? In reply: “The Photo Miniature, No. 56,” published 

November, 1903, deals with the Hurter and Driffield system. 

Cook asks: “ Would you kindly inform me where photographic 

caravan studios can be had on hire?” . In reply: We are unable 

to say where caravan studios can be rented. Occasionally they 
are offered for sale in our advertisement columns. The best 
way would be to advertise. 

Biixp Query. — “Srupio Burnps” says: “I should feel greatly 
obliged if you would kindly inform me as to what blinds I 
should require for studio with a north-east light? I am leaving 
sitters’ end more at east of studio, and I understand I should 
want light reflected from other end. I can’t take sitters at north 
end on account of door being placed to face the main road.” In 
reply: Fer a north-east ligt pale green or medium blue blinds 
will be as suitable colours as any. 

Resrorine STALE PLate -A. Dr HAM says: “ Will you, 
inform me if a number of plates, consisting of old stock, might 
be made reliable and the sensitiveness ensured by immersion in 
bromide or other solution, and, if so, what; would be the best?” 
In reply : In practice we think you will not find “the game worth 
the candle.” You might try the following bromide of potassium 
two drams, chromic acid cne dram, water one pint. Immerce 
the plates in this for from five to ten minutes and then thoroughly 
wash and dry. You must expect to find the treatment somewhat 
slow. 

“Darropin” says: “I have specimens of daffodils to photograph next 
Saturday, and I would be glad if you can let me know the follow- 
ing. I know they should be taken with a screen but. I have not 
one :—(1) Daffodils being yellow, what colour background should 
T use? (2) Would Edwards’ Iso ‘Plates give sufficient detail in 
the yellow flower? (3) Using ordinary Iso Plate, Stop 16, and 
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background you suggest in good light, what exposure would be 
right?” In reply: A screen would certainly be of great: help in 
securing the correct colour values. Why not. get one? (1) A dark 
background would be best. Dark brown paper without creases 
would serve. (2) With full exposure, yes. (3) A lot depends on 
what you call good light, but approximately ten seconds. 


Srrvarion WantTEp.—I have a cousin who wants to get a situation as 


lady receptionist at some photographer’s in London, and also to 
learn some branches of the trade. Below are the questions which 
I should be much obliged if you would be so good as to answer :— 
“(1) Is it necessary to pay a premium? (2) Is it not possible to 
get a situation at a small salary? (3) What are the best shops to 
apply to? They must be in London and not to live in.” In reply: 
(1) It is usual if the lady knows nothing of the business. (2) 
Rather unlikely with one who knows nothing of photography. 
(3) The best way is to consult the “Situations Vacant” column 
of the Journal, or to advertise in the column devoted to “ Situa- 
tions Wanted.” We do not reply to queries by post. 

“Tany” writes: “As a practical lady amateur 
I make my own platinum toning bath. This time I have, how- 
ever, made a stock solution, 15 grains plat. to 15 ozs. water 
gr. toloz.). Ihave put it ina clear glass bottle and left it in 
he light. It has now gone as black as ink. Should it do this, 
and will this affect its working when I use it tc make up a solution 
to tone matt collodion paper?” In reply: If the solution is in 
the condition mentioned we expect that it is useless—the 
platinum being precipitated. We surmise that the precipitation 
is not due so much to the action of light as to the use of impure 
water in making the solution—or the two combined, 
writes: “A little informa- 
tion will much oblige respecting toning of albumen paper. What 
is the cause of deposit in gold acetate bath? I use ready sensi- 
tised paper and wash prints with small amount of bicarbonate 
of soda. Would you advise using bath only? I always make 
up with distilled water. Also, tell me is it necessary that fixing 
bath should be stronger than for P.O.P.?” In reply: There 
should be little or no deposit. Jt will be well, if carbonate of 
soda be used in the washing water, that the excess be washed 
out of the prints before they are pu into the toning solution. 
The bath may be used several times if fresh gold be added at 
the end of the work. Fixing bath; should be from three to four 
ounces of hypo to the pint of water. 
FE. Mannine writes: “I have one of the 
original ‘Megalethoscopes’ made by Ponti of Venice in the 
, in the best preservation, and complete in every 
detail. With it are many photographs of Venice, Rome, and 
Florence of the period, specially treated for viewing by direct or 
reflected sunlight, or by artificial light. The ‘Encyclopedic 
Dictionary’ describes it as ‘an improved form of stereoscope in 
which the photograph is considerably magnified, and an in- 
creased appearance of sphericity obtained.’ The article is a large 
and handsome piece of furniture, the photographs measure 14 in, 
by 10 in., and the lenses are large and very powerful. Do you 
think it would interest a collector of photographic curiosities?” 
In reply: The apparatus is certainly very interesting, and many, 
no doubt, would like to possess it. We should recommend you 
to advertise it if you wish to dispose of it. 

asks. “Can you give me a 
formula for a smokeless flash-light mixture? Having frequently 
to do this kind of work (at dinners, etc.), I should esteem it a 
great favour if you can oblige me with one. I should be glad if 
you would say whether it would be safe to keep it ready mixed. 
T am at present using Bayer’s Powder, and although it gives off 
considerably less smoke than many other makes, I should like a 
mixture which generates even less, as I understand one or two 
firms make little or no smoke in their operations.” In reply : 
We know of no formula for a powder that will give off less smoke 
than that mentioned. Compounding flashlight mixtures in the 
hands of those who do not understand the nature of the materials 
they are dealing with is a dangerous operation, and has led to 
many serious accidents. We should advise you to leave that 
work alone. “Argentorat” is a very good flash powder we can 
recommend. 


a 


“Town SourH” says: 


“(1) I-have, for 


storing water in dark room, a cask—capacity about fo) 
five gallons. The same has been used at one time for hold 
paraffin oil. When I fill the cask with water I find upon draw 
off that traces of the oil are present. Can you, please, give 
your advice if I can use anything in the water to kill the oil’ 
which will not hurt plates, P.O.P., platinotype, or brom 
paper? Will the oil in water at present hurt the above pap 
ete., for washing purposes? (2) Some time ago, under * 
Cathedra,’ I saw a suggestion for the re-charging of carhon ¢ 
which have run out, and making same good for work ag 
Will you, please, quote formula for same, as I have a lot 
waste carbon cells which, if formula works well, will save m 
considerable expense?” In reply: (1) It is very undesirable t 
the water be contaminated with paraffin oi], and it is a li 
difficult to get it out of the wood. We should advise you to 
the cask with a pretty strong solution of washing soda, and 
it stand for a few days, and then well rinse with clean. wa 
(2) We do not, for the moment, call the article to mind, 
probably you refer to a Laclanché battery. If so, you might 
emptying the glass cell and soaking the carbon one for a day 
two in clean water and then Jet it dry for a few days. ‘Then 
charge with a saturated solution of chloride of ammonia. 


+ 


Mr. Evuunp Macrory, K.C., died on Monday morning f 
cancer, after a long illness. Mr. Macrory, who had long “i 
practice, was a well-known authority on patent law. 


Arr In Grermany.—Just now it seems, according to the Be 
correspondent of the “Standard,” writing on Thursday last week, t 
here is a pretty little war going on between the artists of Germa 
and the question was raised in the Prussian House of Deputies as 
“What is Art.” A similar question has been raised here in connec 
with a certain style of photography, but that is by the way. It se 
hat for some time past there has been discontent in German arti 
circles at the somewhat ruthless way in which the Prussian Goy 
ment has put its veto upon the artists of the Secessionist School. 
erm Secessionist School in Germany is what is generally known ] 
as the Impressionist School. Dr. Frager in his speech in the He 
asked what was Secession? So far as he understood the term it meant 
secession from routine and from the old regime, and he complained1 
he Prussian Government treated the Secessionists harshly from: 
act that the committee who purchased for the National Gallery 
excluded a work by a very clever painter, merely because of 
belonging to the Secessionist School, and added that the Prusi 
Minister of Art and Education should not forget that over the Nati 
Gallery stands the words, “To German Art,” and not “To Re 
Prussian Art.” The Minister of Art and Fducation in his reply 
sured the House that equal rights were accorded to all those who re 
sented that which is truly artistic. The question at issue, however, 
“What is really artistic?” He added that on this point he was, ab 
juncture, unable to discourse at length. This question of schools in 
has been a vexed one in Germany, as it has been with referenc 
photography in England for some years past, and seems still to I 
long way from settlement. It is pretty generally understood im 
circles that the German Emperor is by no means an admirer of 
Impressionist School of Art. 


* * NoTIcE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are receimed sul 
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lotography The problem of executing virtually 
Sing. instantaneous surveys of a locality by 


means of photography possesses an easily- 
derstood fascination to many experimenters, but, though 
certain amount of success has attended the efforts made 
combine photographing and surveying, it must be con- 
ssed that it is very limited. At the present time there 
e some authoritative balloon ascents being made with 
is object in view, and lately an announcement has been 
ade that progress is likely through a paper which has 
en communicated by Dr. N.. Herz to the Vienna 
zademy on a generalisation of the problem known as the 
sroblem of eight points.” We read in “ Nature ” that it 
ay be stated as follows:—“ If from any four points the 
elve angles subtended by four objects are measured, or if 
om any three points the twelve angles subtended by five 
ints are measured, then the relative positions of the eight 
ints are completely determined. The importance of the 
‘oblem is obvious in connection with the photographic 
rvey of unexplored districts, as by -omparing the relative 
sitions of the same five objects on those different plates a 
an of the region can be constructed with greater precision 
an is possible with sketches.” 


* * * 


1istographic 


Our readers may remember the accounts 
mor published some time ago of photographs 
ays. produced by passing an electric current 


through coins placed on a dry plate, the 
sult being a distinct impression of that face of the coin 
at was in contact. A somewhat similar effect has been 
oduced by the use of radium emanations in lieu of elec- 


tricity by Mr. Henry Stroud, who, writing from the Durham 
College of Science at Newcastle-on-Tyne, sends particulars 
of his experiments to “ Nature.” He says the coin or other 
object is placed directly in contact with a photographic 
plate, which is enclosed in an envelope opaque to light. 
A few milligrams of radium bromide, contained in the usual 
mica-covered box, are placed some distance above the plate 
and the whole left for several days. After development it 
is found that a clearly-defined picture is obtained of the 
portions in relief of the under side of the coins. Pictures 
have thus been obtained of the portions in relief on silver 
coins (half-crown, sixpence, threepence), also of a name 
engraved on a mother-of-pearl seal. Ten days was the 
time of exposure, when ten milligrams of radium bromide 
were placed six inches above the threepenny bit. Ten days 
also in the case of half-a-crown, when five milligrams were 
placed 14 inches above the plate. These effects were first 
shown by Mr. Stroud at a lecture given by him at the 
College of Science, Newcastle, and have been showy by him 
at subsequent lectures. 


* my * 
A New a It pays the mining expert to extract gold 
Source o from ores containing only a few penny- 
Radium, 2 : e ) Lae 


weights to the ton, the processes adopted 
involving the use of the old photographic chemical cyanide 
of potassium; but this proportion is infinitely great com- 
pared with the yield of radium from pitche blende. This 
ore, the only available source of radium at the present time, 
is only found in Austria, and as the Emperor has forbidden 
its export (though he has generously sent free for experi- 
mental purposes a large quantity to the curious), there has 
been such an enhancement of price for radium salts that 
the possessors of samples obtained when it was first pro- 
duced commercially would now be able co re-sell as a profit 
of many hundreds per cent. In fact, it would be difficult 
to give a market price for the article; a million pounds a 
pound has been stated to be a current quotation, though, 
as we need scarcely say, a pound has never been seen or 
even produced. Hence considerable interest attaches to a 
statement that has been going the rounds of the papers 
lately to the effect that the Swedish chemist Landin has 
discovered in Sweden a large deposit of ore which is rich in 
uranium, from which he has already extracted radium. 
Landin is stated to be keeping the locality of deposit a 
strict secret until he shall have been able to acquire the 
ground and prepare the processes for the extraction of 
radium. Then, again, following on the discovery of 
uranium in many of the mining districts of Portugal, the 
Government intends to establish an important industry for 
the manufacture of radium, from which great results are 
hoped. A committee was recently appointed to investi- 
gate the matter and report to the Government. 
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A Rival 


toiRadians, rofessor Baskerville, of the University 


of North Carolina, has made the an- 
nouncement at a meeting of the Chemists’ 
Club, held in New York, that he has discovered two new 
elements, for which he proposes the names Carolinium and 
Berzelium. _ They possess very remarkable properties, in 
some respects resembling those of radium. He distils 
thorium oxide in a quartz tube with carbon and chlorine, 
and thus produces a greenish, condensible vapour, to which 
he gives the name berzilium, of a pinkish, crystalline sub- 
stance, which adheres to the quartz tube, and which he has 
named carolinium, and a certain quantity of thoria remains 
unchanged in the tube. In his lecture Professor Basker- 
ville, the room being darkened, exhibited the two elements, 
and showed that each of them is capable of giving off lumi- 
nous emanations which will pass through tubes of copper, 
brass, iron, and glass inserted within one another and 
covered with cloth. Further investigations are in pro- 
gress, in which Professor Zerban, of Berlin, will co-operate. 
One account of these experiments states that the Professor 
has 5 grams of carolinium and 2.5 grams of berzelium in 
hand, while another puts down the quantity as three grains, 
stating that it has taken ten years to produce them, with 
the further somewhat gratuitous information that “ their 
commercial worth is unknown.” 


* * * 
Spring Last week we had a spell of really spring 
Photographs. weather, and a few days hence we enter 


the “merry month of May.” It is not 
necessary to remind readers that effects are to be had in the 
spring that are not obtainable at any other period of the 
year, and, therefore, the opportunity of securing them 
should not be lost while it lasts, and that often is but for a 
few days only—that is, for many subjects. Just now there 
is a craze for picture postcards, and professional photo- 
graphers in country places, who, as a rule, at this time of 
the year, are not too fully occupied in the studio, will do 
well’ to consider the subject of securing pictures under 
spring conditions of local scenes. The most saleable pic- 
tures are, naturally, those of notable spots~such as 
churches, ruins, picturesque dells, and so forth. These are 
frequently—more particularly o'd _buildings—almost 
entirely surrounded by trees which, when in full foliage, 
completely hide them when the pho*ograph is taken from 
the best point of view. If the photographs are taken when 
the trees are devoid of leaves the pictures look bare and 
the scene barren. But if the same subject be taken when 
the leaves are just formed, and witn the sun shining upon 
them, quite different pictures are obtained; the buildings 
are still to be seen, and the trees surrounding them have 
not the barren appearance they have when totally devoid 
of foliage. The same is the case with some glens, which, 
when the shrubs have put on their full summer garb, do not 
make such good pictures as while the foliage is still young 
and light in tint. Therefore many will do well to retake 
some of the views of the class referred to, so as to present 
them under the most pleasing conditions, as then they will 
be the most saleable. Just now the fruit trees are coming 
into bloom, and these make exceedingly fine pictures, as 
many painters have shown us, Millais’ “ Apple Blossoms,” 
for example; but this class of subject seems to be much 
overlooked by photographers. J+ is true that photography 
will not depict these subjects in the brilliant colours of the 
painter, still, with orthochromatic plates and suitable 
colour screens, with a full blaze of sunlight, much may be 
accomplished, often in one’s own back garden. It may be 
well, in connection with this subject, to mention that in all 
cases when photographing trees in blossom the plates em- 
ployed should be backed so as to avoid halation, as halation 
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would completely spoil the effect, or at least very consid 
ably mar it. n fruit-growing districts photographs, 
picture postcards, of some of the orchards would no doy 
command a ready sale, as they would be novelties, g 
novelty in subject is what is largely sought after in this e] 
of picture. Of course, the time for securing pictures of { 
type referred to is extremely limited, hence no time sho 
be lost in securing them, for if the opportunity is lost noy 
will not occur again for another year. Hence our remind 

* 


* * 


A Fraud A subject of not a little interest to p 
on Photo- fessional portraitists was brought bet 
graphers, 


the last meeting of the Liverpool Bran 
of the Professional Photographers’ Associa*ion. It was 
reference to the sending out of proofs not paid for, T 
member said he had learned from a firm who were doi 
work for amateurs that they were continually having pro 
to finish, tone, and mount, and finished proofs to copy, a 
he hoped that some safeguard would be devised to pu 
stop to that kind of thing. We have heard of this befo 
and remedies for it were suggested in our pages some til 
ago. So far as the copying of finished pictures is concern 
there is no remedy; the customer has paid for them, a 
has the right to do as he likes with them. But if the a 
tomer who has untoned and unfixed proof sent to him h 
them finished and uses them it is a fraud on the pho 
grapher, morally if not legally, because these proofs wh 
finished are used in place of what the photographer wou 
otherwise have to supply and be paid for. It has been 
growing custom of late years with some portraitists to se 
quite a number of untoned prints as proofs. In form 
times only a couple or so were sent. whether ihe sendi 
of alarge number of proofs is good policy or not is an op 
question. It certainly is not if they are put to the 
above stated. We have just mentioned that when 
subject was mooted in our pages some time ago differe 
remedies were suggested. | One, we remember, was that 
printed slip should be enclosed with the proofs, with 
intimation that if the proofs were not returned they wou 
be charged for at the full price. This, we think, is open 
the objection that if it were enforced it might give offen 
to some sitters. A preferable plan, we surmise, would 
to write in an iron-gallic ink across the background ai 
near the face, or, better still, impress with a rubber stam 
some such words as these—“ Unfixed proof.” Tf this we 
done the print, if toned and fixed, would be of no use tot 
sitter, and no offence could be taken. If this we 
systematically done by all photographers it would be 
remedy for one of the grievances complained of 


* * * 


The Exhi- A fortnight ago, it will be remember 
bition of (see page 309 ante), it was pointed 0 
Specimens. 


that it was quite illegal for a phot 
grapher who had been paid for taking 
portrait to print copies from the negative and use them” 
specimens, although some might possibly not be aware of 1 
actual illegality. Some, we know, habitually, when th 
take a portrait which they think will make a good specim 
for the showease or shop window, use it as such, and ft 
quently to the annoyance of the sitter. Some sitters, 1 
true, take it rather as a compliment if their portraits @ 
exhibited. Others, on the contrary, who prefer privat 
look upon the thing in quite a different light, and natural 
protest. Sometimes the photographer, as we know fro 


letters we have replied to through the “ Answers” colum 
refuses to remove the pictures from exhibition, as he ¢0 
siders himself within his rights because the negative its¢ 
belongs to him, and continues to show it in spite of ql 
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fomer’s protests. Many sitters may not know that the 
gives them protection against this sort of annoyance, 
srwise it might more often be putin force than itis. If 
seedings were taken the defiant photographer would find 
5 the costs he would have to pay were no trifle, and the 


‘is quite clear on the point, as previous decisions in the | 


th Courts have proved. I+ is not, however, so much the 
il aspect of the question that we now specially call atten- 
1 to, as it is to the policy of a photographer showing 
traits of sitters against their wishes, however taking they 
; be as specimens, either as direct prints or enlargements. 
may well be taken for granted that the sitter will not 
in patronise that photographer, nor will he or she, 
mmmend him to her friends; indeed, some would use 
ir influence against him, and that might have serious 
et, particularly in country places and in provincial 
ms, where so much depends upon recommendation. It 
ery unwise for anyone to show publicly portraits without 
b getting the sitter’s sanction. Some may object to their 
traits being shown in the shop window, but not in the 
sption-room, and some will not object to either. But if 
mission is asked, whether accorded or not, no offence is 
en to the customer. 


* * * 
stography We have received the first number of a 
A monthly photographic publication de- 
ence: voted to the scientific aspects of photo- 
phy. This periodical, called the “ Revue des Sciences 


stographiques,” is published at the offices of the “ Photo- 
me,” 118, Rue d’Assas, Paris, under the management of 
Charles Mendel and the editorship of M. G.-H. Niewen- 
wsky. The first number contains articles by Major 
ros, on “ Photogrammetric Focimetry”; Dr. Ltppo- 
mer, on “ The Photochemistry of Silver Iodide”; M. L. 
thet, on “ The Photomicrography of Difficult Objects ” ; 
FP. Quennisset, on “ Photographs of Borrelly’s Comet” ; 
| Dr. L. Bakeland, on “ The Influence of the Hygro- 
vic State of the Atmosphere in Making Photographic 
jers.” The proceedings of learned societies, etc., also 
sive attention. The scope of the work is one of such 
ne to the advancement of photography, and the typo- 
phy of this first number and the illustrations it contains 
so excellent, that we have much pleasure in sending 
[. Charles Mendel and G.-H. Niewenglowski our con- 
tulations and best wishes for the success of their venture. 


* * * 
ferse The article in the “ Revue des Sciences 
mences Photographiques” by Dr. L. Bakeland 
eee hic is very interesting to the photographer 
ers. who wishes to know something of the 


difficulties the manufacturers of light- 
sitive material have to contend with. Considering the 
Jorate precautions which have to be taken, it is sur- 
sing that paper and plates can be placed upon the 
tket at their present low prices and yet yield a good 
fit on the capital involved. In the United States, as 
ht be expected, the atmospheric difficulties are inten- 
sd by the extremes of heat and cold. The vehicle for 
emulsions in general use is gelatine, which is easily 
cted by heat or moisture. Even collodion presents 
culties due to the same causes. With gelatine your 
ibles begin at 77 deg. Fahr. The setting of the emul- 
1 is affected, and with some varieties it drains off the 
er. But if temperature has its own group of troubles 
the manufacturer, moisture of the atmosphere brings 
ther of greater intensity, and when the two are com- 
ed the effects are serious. A definite speed of drying 


avourable to the manufacture of each kind of paper, and | it in a solution of iodine and petroleum ether. 


| 
| 
{ 


this, as might be expected, is affected both by heat and 
moisture. Bromide papers are more rapid and give less 
vigorous results if they dry slowly, but quick drying is a 
condition of success in the manufacture of P.O.P. The 
latter, if dried slowly when the temperature is high and the 
air charged with moisture, gives reddish prints, which tone 
with difficulty, and the paper soon discolours. If P.O.P. 
is dried quickly at a low temperature the prints will be a 
purple-blue, and will tone easily. The keeping quality is 
also better. Another fact must also be borne in mind in 
coating the paper. The emulsion tends to set as soon as it 
comes in contact with air at a lower temperature. ' If the 
air is dry it absorbs water from the emulsion, and this 
process also lowers the temperature of the emulsion, and 
brings it much below that of the air itself. Capillary 
attraction also plays a part, the water being more or less 
rapidly absorbed by the paper according to its condition. 
These difficulties are best avoided by using special means 
for controlling the temperature and the hygrometric condi- 
tion of the atmosphere. By 


Lines on The irregular, fine lines which are some- 
Bromide times seen on bromide prints, and which 
Prints. 


must be familiar to most photographers, 
are usually attributed to electrical causes. These are also 
referred to by Dr. Bakeland, who says it is difficult to deter- 
mine if they are due to static electricity, as they are pro- 
duced by friction of any sort, and only occur on the surface 
of the paper. This is proved by the fact that they may be 
removed by gentle rubbing with cotton-wool. It is known 
to all that pressure as well as light will produce a develop- 
able image upon silver bromide. Sparks are also emitted 
when paper is quickly unrolled. Dr. Bakeland hesitates 
to affirm which of these causes produces the eflect, but he 
knows that the presence of a slight amount of moisture in 
the air of the drying-room will prevent the marks. In a 
factory of photographic papers the electrometer should be 
consulted with as much care as the thermometer and hygro- 
meter 


% * * 
Diaphragms We see in the “ Revue Photographique ” 
fon Taree, that Gustav Selle, whose name is well 
Photography. known in connection with colour photo- 


graphy, has taken out a patent for dia- 
phragms of the sector pattern. The reader will under- 
stand the underlying idea by supposing the aperture of the 
lens diaphragm shaped like the cross section of a quarter of 
an orange instead of circular. The size of this sector is 
regulated according to the exposure which the different 
colours require, and it is intended to make the three 
exposures of equal duration. Suppose the relative ex- 
posures to be 1, 2, and 7; then a circular diaphragm may 
be made with three sectors of coloured medium shaped to- 
correspond in size to the given relative exposures. As a 
second alternative three diaphragms may be made with 
sector apertures corresponding to the exposures. Or a 
third alternative may be used, giving full aperture for the 
longest exposure and sector apertures of correct size for the 
shorter ones. The object of the system is not only to 
equalise the exposures, but to use apertures of the lens 
corresponding to each other in quality of definition. 


* * * 
Galvano- The latest idea, according to the “ Photo- 
Photography. craphische Mitteilungen,” is that of 


Josef Rieder, who proposes to obtain 
colour photographs by electrolysis. A polished silver 
plate was taken and coated with silver iodide by immersing 


The plate 
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was then exposed to light and fumed with mercury as for 
the daguerreotype process. After removal of the excess 
of silver iodide the plate was placed at the anode in the 
colouring bath, which consisted of a solution of lead oxide 
and caustic potash. When the electric current was closed 
colours began to appear, which were modified by altering 
the distance of separation between cathode and anode. 
Rieder thinks, as it is possible to produce colours in this 
way, it may also be possible to regulate their distribution, 
but the writer of the paragraph, who signs himself Dr. O., 
expresses a doubt as to its practicability. 


———__§_o 


THE COLLOTYPE PROCESS FOR POSTCARDS. 


‘Tue picture-postcard boom, although perhaps not quite so 
pronounced as at first, shows no real signs of abatement. 
Those photographers who seized their opportunity to create 
a fresh trade, as a welcome diversion for the slack season, 
are still reaping a satisfactory recompense. It is, how- 
ever, rather surprising that so few workers have seen fit to 
adopt the collotype process as a means of reproducticn, pre- 
ferring in the majority of cases, when doing the work them- 
selves, to print in bromide. It can hardly be known how 
really simple in operation and sure in result the collotype 
process proves itself once a few leading principles have 
been grasped. A few remarks on the subject may not be 
unacceptable to those who are already engaged in the pro- 
duction of photographic postcards or who contemplate 
undertaking them. 

Tt is a settled conviction with many that an expensive 
press is necessary. This is by no means the case. An 
ordinary letter-copying press will do very good work, 
several patterns of printing-presses may be readily adapted, 
while an excellent collotype press, taking a plate 10 x 73, 
may be obtained for about seven guineas. The drying 
oven for the plates, although a great advantage, is not abso- 
lutely indispensable; a very good substitute may be quickly 
made with a suitably perforated wooden box, provided with 
a metal shelf for the sand-bath, properly levelled ledges for 
the plates, and a couple of long atmospheric gas burners 
connected with a rubber tube for heating. The box is 
open at the top, and covered during use with a canvas lid to 
allow of free ventilation. The preparation of the glass 
plates presents little difficulty to a careful worker. Glasses 
of suitable size are obtainable of any dealer in photo- 
mechanical goods. It is advisable at first to buy them 
ready ground; when a little experience has been gained 
they may be ground as wanted by placing the finest emery 
powder between the glasses, well wetting with water, and 
yubbing them over each other till both are sufficiently 
ground; they are then well washed and dried. Before 
they can be sensitised a substratum must be applied to the 


glass. 

A good formula is as follows:—Albumen, 5 oz.; potas- 
sium silicate, 2 0z.; water, 5 oz. This should be well 
mixed and filtered, and poured over the plate in much the 
same way as a varnish. The latter is then placed in a 
rack to dry; when dry it is rinsed under the tap and again 
dried. A suitable formula for sensitising is Creutz middle 
hard gelatine, 1 oz.; potassium bichromate, BO) gies, 3 
ammonia bichromate, 30 grs.; chrome alum, 1 gr.; water, 
10 oz. The water is divided into two portions, the gela- 
tine being placed in one and the bichromates and chrome 
alum in the other. As soon as the gelatine has absorbed 


the water it is melted by a gentle heat and the bichromate 
solution added gradually, stirring well. 
then filtered through swansdown. 
before it has time to get cool. 
pump or similar device is very useful. 


The solution is 
calico, or wash-leather 
For this purpose a filter 
When filtered the 


solution is ready for application to the plates, which sho 
be first warmed. The liquid is poured on similarly to ay 
nish, helping it where desirable with a clean glass rod, J 
now placed to dry on a perfectly level shelf or slab in 
drying oven for about two hours, the most suitable t 
perature being about 120 deg. Fahr. Draughts and vil 
tion should be carefully avoided during the drying, 4 
plates should dry evenly, absolutely free from streaks, ; 
with a dull matt surface. They are then ready for expost 
A printing frame with wedges or screws is preferable, 
for postcard work not absolutely necessary so long as el 
pressure and contact can be ensured. The most suita 
negative is one that is soft, with ample gradation 
detail; hard negatives are quite useless if the best resi 
are desired. The edges of the negative are masked 
gumming on narrow strips of tinfoil to the desired she 
Printing is judged by looking at the back of the plate 
faint brown image is visible, and detail should be pere 
tible in the high lights. Those who prefer it may w 
with an actinometer after one or two preliminary exp 
ments. Development is effected by washing with ¢ 
water until the bichromate is completelv removed ; this 
take about an hour and a half to two hours. The im 
will be invisible, but will perhaps show a slight amount 
relief. The plate is then stood up to dry. Before it 
be printed from it must be treated with what is known 
“the etch,” a solution intended to be thoroughly damp ¢ 
keep it in a moist condition. The term is a misnomer, 
no actual etching takes place. A good formula for thi 
water. 10 oz.; glycerine, 15 oz.; sodium chloride, 25 { 
The plate is levelled and the solution poured over, allow 
it to remain for from a quarter of an hour to three hon 
according to the hardness or softness of the plate, a fac 
which naturally depends on the exposure given. Ano} 
exposed plate will need to remain longer under the s 
tion than a normally exposed one. It is better to g 
say, half an hour first, then to wipe off the solution wit 
sponge, and gently dry the plate with a clean rag. 1 
plate can now be placed in the press. inked, and an imp 
sion pulled, when, if unsatisfactory. the ink may be remo 
with turpentine and a further etch given. 


An ink slab, a small quantity of thick collotyne ink, a1 
nap voller, and a composition or gelatine roller are? 
required. For the ink slab an old lithographic stonet 
be used, on which the thick ink is to be worked up wit 
little collotype varnish and a palette knife. The 
should be used as stiff as possible, and is applied to 
plate with the nap roller, a fair amount of pressure be 
used and the work being done rather slowly until the D 
appears black all over. ‘The latter is now rolled with 
composition roller, more rapidly and with less press 
This will clean the picture up a good deal, and sev 
proofs can now be taken, when it will be seen whether 
plate requires re-etching or other treatment. The mat} 
may be cleaned, if necessary. with a strong solution of h 
or by masking the edges with strips of oiled vaper. ¢ 
must be taken that the plate is well cleaned at the b 
before placing in the press. as the slightest grit cr inequa 
will cause it to crack under pressure. 14 must be a 
rately levelled, and laid cn ahout half a dozen sheet 
thick blotting-paper as a bedding. Perhaps enough 
been said to show thet the collotwne process is hy no mé 
so difficult as many imagine. With the aid of one of 
various excellent and inexvensive manuals on the sub 
now obtainable it should be quite possible to master 
initial difficulties. with a moderate amount of verseveral 
in a very short time. There are, it should be mentiol 
one or two even simnler modifications of collotvve. 11 W 
the necessitv for a glass plate is done awav with: these 
peculiarly adapted for postcard work, where very I 
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timbers of prints from one negative are not desired... The 
jhotographic worker who makes a chronic complaint of 
‘pad business” is strongly urged to make a trial of the 
many possibilities of collotype, not only for postcard work, 
mut for the numerous other purposes which will readily 
uggest themselves, not the least of which is the rapid com- 
jletion of orders in dull weather. 


j i 
ee  ————aee 


_ RADIUM TESTING. 
(Reprinted from the ‘‘ Pharmaceutical Journal,”] 


x testing the commercial value of radium by means of the 
lectroscope it is important that a full knowledge of the various 
teps involved should be obtained. I therefore propose to con- 
ider more closely the properties of the various rays under 
onsideration and point out the reasons for certain modes of 
rocedure. : 

In the first place, it is out of the question to measure the 
otal radiant energy, because all radium salts are sold so 
melosed that about 99 per cent. of the total energy cannot 
scape from the containing vessel, which is usually made of 
flass or mica. Both of these substances cut off every trace 
f the gaseous radio-active emanation. The Alpha rays, too, 
ire entirely cut off by the glass, and only the merest trace, 
f any, can pass through the very thin mica window of the 
bonite capsules; therefore in practice we are not concerned. 
vith these two forms of emission, but are simply concerned 
vith the Beta and Gamma rays, which, together, constitute 
he remaining 1 per cent. of the total radiant energy. 

Is is a singular fact that the therapeutic success already 
ybtained has been the result of this 1 per cent. only; it is with 
his relatively small proportion that the luminous screen 
ffects, the photographic effects, and electrical properties are 
lemonstrated, 

The electroscope does not measure the Beta and Gamma rays 
lirectly ; what we measure with it is the ionisation of the air 
sroduced by these rays. In some way these rays, in passing 
hrough any gas, so agitate, or shatter, its molecules, either by 
imple impact of the projected negative corpuscles, or elec- 
tons, which constitute the Beta rays, or by sustained agitation 
esulting from the neutral Gamma rays, which are probably 
thereal disturbances, that it is capable of conducting elec- 
ticity. When any gas which is ordinarily a very poor con- 
luctor of electricity is ionised, it is at once a very good con- 
luctor; and so the charge on the electroscope, whether posi- 
ive or negative, can leak away in proportion to the rays 
sroducing this condition. It is most important to bear in 
mind that ionisation, however produced, does not cease to 
xxist instantaneously. This peculiar condition lasts for a 
raction of a second—long enough for the ionised molecules te 
Je blown a few inches. p 

This temporary persistence of ionisation can be well shown 
is a lecture experiment (see diagram) by placing a tube of 
radium inside a thick lead pipe, about 2 ft. long, which has 
seéu S-shaped, so that practically all the straight’ line radia- 
ion is cut off. If the other end of the pipe is placed near 
he electroscope there is no discharge, but if the mouth is 
placed near the end containing the radium a puff of breath 
through the pipe will blow the already ionised air surrounding 
he radium through the bent tube, and in this way the charge 
san be blown off the electroscope like blowing a candle out. 
[t is as well to first blow air through when the radium is not 
within the pipe, to show that there is no effect without the 
radium. 

Tt will now be seen that draughts in the testing-room should 
be avoided as much as possible, for the radio-activity readings 
may be higher if the air moyement takes place from the speci- 


men being tested towards the instrument, and it is possible 
for the reverse motion to give a reading which is too low. 
This error can be entirely eliminated by letting the distance be 
fairly great—it is not likely to influence’ the result, in any 
ordinary room, at the selected standard distance of 3 ft. 

Red-hot bodies also have the power of producing ionisation, 
but this effect is only produced in their immediate vicinity. 
However, the air, thus rendered conducting, can be moved over 
a considerable distance, and.so cause error. For this reason 
any flame should be remote, and smoking forbidden near the 
electroscope. 

Samples should be placed on an equality as much as possible ; 
therefore it is well to allow-for differences in thickness of the 
glass tubes’ by enclosing all specimens in another receptacle, 
threugh which only penetrating rays can pass. If a tin box is 
used this condition is ensured, and the conditions. may be 
rexarded as uniform throughout. The lid should be placed on 
the box to enclose the ionised air in the immediate vicinity ct 
the seniple. 


o 


To show the reliability of this method, I may mention the 
result of a recent test of a glass tube of radium bromide, said 
to be pure, containing 10 milligrammes, for which a large sun 
had keen paid. The electroscopic needle fell in 515 seconds 
with the standard specimen tube containing 5 milligrammes, 
out the specimen to be tested required 1,125 seconds, whereas 
if it had contained 10 milligrammes of pure bromide it should 
have discharged the instrument in half the time of the 5-milli- 
gramme tube ; therefore, 

313 x 5 one 

7195. = 1:39 milligrammes ; 
the radio-activity of the specimen was only equal to 1.39 milli- 
grammes of pure bromide. The vendor insisted it was pure 
bromide, and disputed my test. This sample was then tested 
by Sir William Ramsay, who wrote under my certificate con- 
firming it. His actual figures were 1.33 milligrammes. 

F. H. Gurw. 


ae eee 


SovrHampron Camera Club.—On April 25 the members of this club 
held the final meeting of their winter programme. Under the 
presidency of Mr. G. T. Vivian, a lantern slide competition was con- 
ducted. The subject was “Architecture,” and the result was a tie 
between Messrs. W. R. Kay and 8. G. Kimber, both of whom 
produced highly creditable specimens of architectural photography. 
They wiil both be awarded the club’s certificate of merit. Mr. Kay 
also gains the certificate for the highest aggregate marks for the 
competitions of the season. An attractive summer programme has been 
prepared. 

Mussrs. Kopax, Limrrep, have had a letter from Prince Khilkoff, 
Russian Minister of Ways and Communication, who personally super- 
intended the arrangements for the temporary railway across Lake 
Baikal during the last six weeks, and the transport of the Russian 
Army en route for Harbin, for which he was responsible. He was 
provided with a Kodak—a No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak—and being a 
photographer, made about 120 exposures of incidents in connection 
with the transport arrangements for his Majesty the Czar. These 
were sent to Kodak, Limited, at St. Petersburg, for hasty reproduc- 
tion: The work was undertaken, and in less than seven hours the 
films were developed, fixed, washed, and dried, prints made from 


| them, and mounted up in an album for the Czar. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


{Fiom the ‘Liverpool Photographic Journal” (now ‘The British Journal of 
Photography”) of April, 1854.) 


Tue second meeting of the second session was held at the 
Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, on Tuesday evening, April 4, 
1854, Mr. Corey occupying the chair. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by directing attention to 
an article in the “Times” of the previous Saturday, under the 
head of “The Preparations for War,” which he said would 
serve to convince them of the progress their art was making, 
and the important functions it was likely to perform to the 
community at large. He then read the following paragraph :— 

“Although the experiments recently made by Captain Scott 
on the surveying expedition to the Baltic, in taking photo- 
graphic pictures of castles, forts, coast lines, and headlands 
were somewhat deficient in finish, they are nevertheless con- 
sidered highly successful for the object in view. Some of them 
were executed instantaneously from the deck of a vessel going 
at the rate of 10 and even 11 knots per hour; though for the 
delicate manipulation which the process requires, he had 
nothing better than a sleeping berth at his command. Captain 
Scott exhibited his pictures at the last meeting of the council of 
the Photographic Society, where they excited much interest. 
Some Sappers are now undergoing a course of training by 
Mr. Thurston Thompson, with a view to the use of photography, 
as already announced, in the operations of the army in the 
East. We are also informed that several new cameras are being 
constructed for the more convenient application of this in- 
genious and beautiful art to war purposes, both by sea and 
land. It is proposed that the ship cameras should be 
suspended, like the compass, on a universal joint, with a 
pendulum attached, and that those for the field should run on 
wheels, with a strut to ensure steadiness. The mechanical diffi- 
culties in excluding light from the collodion paper used in 
the process have also been overcome. On shipboard a camera 
is focussed from the trough of the sea, as is the custom in 
gunnery practice.” 

It was little contemplated, he believed, when this process 
was first set on foot by the originators of the art, that it would 
be devoted to such a warlike purpose; it was, however, a very 
great comfort that all the objects they carried out were not 
necessarily connected with the scenes of war. He then pro- 
ceeded to state that he had received a letter from their friend 
Mr. Newlands, who unfortunately was unable to occupy his 
place as chairman, which he filled with so much credit 
to them all. It appeared from the letter that the art had 
been brought to bear in the reproduction of old picures upon 
wood and zinc, which could of course afterwards be engraved. 
He had occasion at a former meeting to call attention to some 
that had been done on steel; but it was not likely that that 
process would be practised to any great extent. He did not 
see why this method of reproduction and engraying, which 
bore an analogy to anastatic printing, should not become one 
of the most important branches of their art. As another in- 
stance of the progress they were making, he found a notice of 
what he had just been reading to them from the Times in the 
French paper La Lumiere. The following is the article alluded 
iO 3 

“Ta PHovoGRaPHin ET LA GuERRE.—II est intéressant d’ob- 
server les développements de tout art nouveau et de suivre les 
directions inattendues qu’il prend. a photographie, par ex- 
emple, a été considérée d’abord comme une curiosité scientifique ; 
puis elle a progressé de jour en jour, jusqu’a ce qu'elle soit 
devenue un instrument qui, dans la main de tous, préte son 
concours aux arts et 4 la civilisation. Elle parait étre destinée 
maintenant 4 aider aux opérations de la guerre. On annonce 
que le gouvernement anglais va attacher des photographes aux 
expéditions de terre et de mer enyoyées en Orient. On 


comprend l’importance d’une pareille décision, et. les résultat 
obtenus dépasseront trés-certainement de beaucoup les espé 
ances de l’autorité. Il est inutile d’indiquer les nombreug 
applications qui peuvent étre faites de la photographie ¢ 
pareille circonstance. Une dépéche, accompagnée de vue 
photographiques, donnera des renseignements bien plus préci 
qu’un simple document écrit, si volumineux et si détaillé qu 
puisse étre. On peut, avec un objectif, reproduire instantan 
ment des promontoires, des cétes, des forts, des disposition 
des flottes, des armées, des positions militaires, et si le stéré 
scope peut étre employé, rien ne saurait étre comparé aux x 
sultats qu’on cbtiendra. 

Le procédé au collodion semble devoir étre le plus cor 
venable pour ce genre de reproductions, et si les avantages d 
la poudre-coton n’ont pas été reconnus suffisants pour en fain 
en ’appliquant aux armes a feu, un moyen de guerre, ell 
pourra, du moins, dans la nouvelle application que la chimi 
en a faite, en la dissolvant dans l’éther, servir puissammen 
aux opérations militaires. 

“Ta Société photographique de Londres, avec laquelle ] 
gouvernement s’est mis en relations, ne manquera pas de lt 
indiquer des artistes capables de seccnder ses intentions.” — 

“On dit que lord Raglan se propose d’avoir avec lui, e 
Orient, un photographe expérimenté. La Société des arts” 
pris, & ce sujet, des renseignements auprés de la Sociét 
photographique, et nous croyons que cette idée appartient @ 
prince Albert. Tous ceux qui savent l’importance qu’ont dan 
une campagne les informations exactes, n’ont pas besoin quo 
leur explique la valeur qu’auraient des dessins photographique 
sur divers sujets.” : 

“Nous apprenons de source certaine qu’un photographe d 
Paris a été désigné pour faire partie de 1’expédition d’Orien’ 
et qwil sera mis a la disposition de M. le maréchal Saini 
Arnaud.” 

He would now call their attention to some beautiful phot 
graphs before them, some of which they had seen before, an 
many others of a similar description; and he had also th 
honour of having entrusted to him the introduction of M 
Kastner, a gentleman then present, who had shown ver 
remarkable talent in the execution of photographic picture 
upon ivory. It was the province of this Society to foster an 
promote talent wherever they met with it, and as this wa 
talent of a very extraordinary character, they should len 
their best assistance to further his views. M. Kastner did mt 
come here as an adventurer, merely seeking money, but h 
wished to promote science by opening a gallery here. If x 
quired to give instruction he would be happy to do so; and h 
wished to develop the art by producing pictures of a mol 
supericr character. He would also be happy to give gentleme 
his views in private. 

Some of M. Kastner’s pictures were handed round. We bi 
lieve that the process of taking pictures on ivory was discovere 
by Dr. Frank, of London. i 

The names of several new members were proposed by M 
Berry, the Secretary—amongst them that of Dr. Dickinson, th 
President of the Literary and Philosophical Society. 

The Chairman said he must call the attention of the meetin 
to a very important fact. The season was now getting full 
on; they were pledged to the public to execute something, am 
to stand in an honourable and elevated position at the tim 
of the visit of the British Association to this town; and 
therefore behoved every man to be up and stirring. He had ha 
placed in his hand a catalogue from Dundee, where even § 
early in the season they had produced five hundred and thirtj 
eight pictures, some of them of very first-rate character. I 
HN ee to the catalogue there were the following remarks :- 

ne admirer of Nature and of Art may be fascinated by th 
beauty of the landscape, or of the human figure, or of th 
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yorks of man, and try to carry away a vivid and lasting 
ecollection of the object which so enraptured him; but his 
memory fails to retain the scene which was delineated for 
time with the truth of nature upon the retina of his eye. 

“The object of the photographer is to remedy the deficiency 
f memory, and so to paint and seize the passing scenes as to 
ake their beauties undying. 

“The optical glasses of the camera obscura may be likened to 
he crystalline lens of the eye ; and the paper or plate exposed 
vithin the camera to the retina. The image falls upon the 
etina, but disappears. By the chemical process the image fall- 
ng upon the prepared plate or paper in the focus of the camera 
| and retained, and reproduced, so as to endure 

He (the Chairman) rather thought that they might say that 
t was the anatomical knowledge of the construction of the eye 
hat gave the first idea of the camera obscura. There were 
jictures described in the catalogue as “wax paper,” “col- 
odion,” “calotype,” talbotype,” “albumen,” “albumen on 
lass,” “iodized paper,” etc. “The pictures No. 79 to 84 
Illustrate photo-lithography, by which it is to be understood 
hat the picture is first delineated, by the agency of light, 
m a lithographic stone, and afterwards copies are printed off 
yy the ordinary lithographic process.” The Chairman then 
wroceeded to say, that, since they last met, some of their 
members must have experienced failures in the experiments they 
aave made, which failures they ought to communicate to the 
Society, because they met together for the improvement and 
\dvancement of the science, and it was only by exchanging 
deas that they could expect to make any progress. 

Mr. Bell (the Treasurer) said he should be sorry indeed to 
show all his failures, especially after trying Mr. Berry’s pro- 
ESS. 

Mr. Burgess said that if he heard of the failures he should 
also like to hear of the causes. Might he ask if any gentleman 
had tried the last formula for gun-cotton, given by Mr. Hadow 
m the last number of the “ London Photographic Journal.” 

The Chairman said if Mr. Burgess had tried experiments him- 
elf, perhaps he would favour them with the results. 

Mr. Burgess replied that before he did so he should like to 
hear the experience of other gentlemen who might have suc- 
seeded better than he had. 

Mr. Berry then read the following paper on “The Chemistry 
sf Iodine and Bromine applicable to Photography.” 

It is not intended in this paper to enter. into the chemical 
history of these bodies, but merely to detail the properties and 
preparation of those iodides and bromides most likely +tos be 
idvantageous to our art. I had hoped to have given the details 
sf an extended series of experiments on the solubility of these 
lifferent bodies, from my own observation, in alcohol and ether ; 
but I have been unable to devote the necessary time, owing to 
sircumstances beyond my control. I will, therefore, as it were, 
point out the most promising for future research, with the few 
facts I have been enabled to collect. 

Todine has been used alone in collodion with some degree 
of success. Bromine has also been used as a means of render- 
ing more rapid an iodide of potassium collodion, but from its 
volatility, I really must give my strong convic ion that when 
the collodion film on the plate shall be dry enough for immer- 
sion in the bath, the bromine remaining must-be rather homeeo- 
pathic in quantity, and the effect on the plate must be some- 
thing like that of the mysterious passes of the mesmerist. 
There are, however, combinations of iodine and bromine cer- 
tainly worthy of a trial, and here let me point out the very 
mportant difference between chemical combinations and mere 
mixtures of chemicals. It is difficult to give such a definition 
sf the results of chemical action as shall apply in all cases, 
but for our particular purpose I think the following will be 


sufficient, thus:—The production of forms of matter possessed 
of properties entirely distinct from those of their component 
parts—for example, take bromine, a heavy reddish brown fluid, 
very yolatile, and possessed of a most insufferable odour ; 
hen take potassium, a metal, lighter than water, and whose 
afiinity for oxygen is so great that it takes fire on being placed 
on water. This inflammable metal, on being chemically com- 
ined with bromine, yields these white crystals without odour, 


without colour, without any metallic aspect, and without com- 


ustibility ; in fact, can anything be more unlike than bromide 
of potassium and its elements? This, then, is chemical com- 
ination—now for an instance of simple mixture or solution. 

These green crystals are sulphate of iron: we are accus- 
omed to dissolve these in water, to form our developing solu- 
tions; this is a case of solution, not combination, for if we 
evaporate the water, we obtain green crystals of sulphate of 
iron unchanged. I will now give a list of these iodides and 
bromides which, being more or less soluble in spirit and ether, 
may possibly become useful as photographic preparations. 

ist.—Bromides of iodine, or iodides of bromine, for it is 
difficult to say which is the electro-negative element. There is 
one, used I think by M. Claudet, as a sensitive agent for the 
daguerreotype, which is worthy of a trial as the sensitive for 
collodion; it is three equivalents, that is 244 parts by weight 
of bromine, and one equivalent, or 126 parts by weight of 
iodine; the iodine may be mixed with a small quantity of 
spirit, say, twice the bulk of the bromine and iodine employed, 
and the bromine then poured in at short intervals; it is well 
to do this in the open air, to avoid the pungent vapour of bromine 
evolved; by this means, a liquid is obtained resembling the 
original bromine, and a few drops to each ounce of plain 
collodion might be made for trial. 

Potassium, bromide, and iodide are familiar to us all, so that 
T need not discuss them. 

Sodium, bromide, and iodide—their properties are very 
similar to the potassium salts, the bromide is certainly more 
soluble in spirit. 

Calcium, both iodide and bromide, are very soluble in spirit. 
T have always found the bromide yield a very quick and stable 
collodion, and rarely use anything else. I have no doubt the 
iodide would be found useful to those who prefer an 
iodised collodion. 

Barium, iodide, and bromide are very soluble in spirit, and 
a very sensitive collodion—these are quite worthy 


yielded me 
of trial. 

Magnesium—the bromide only is. soluble in spirit. 

Tron—the iodide, in spirit, gives a very rapid collodion with 
other iodides or bromides; but I fear the iron salt left in the 
bath would soon destroy its sensitiveness. 

Yinc—the iodide and bromide have both 
know not with what success. 

Tin—this metal forms double iodides with potassium, cal- 
cium, ete., and well deserves a trial; it is possible it may form 
a most rapid collodion. 

Gadmium—the bromide has been used with success. 

Gold—the ter-bromide formed by the action of bromine and 
gold-leaf is soluble in water. I 
all try more 


been tried, but I 


water on powdered gold or 
obtained an instantaneous collodion with it, and sh 
experiments. 

In conclusion. The iodides and bromides of potassium, 
sodium, calcium, barium, magnesium, may be prepared in a 
precisely similar manner to the process of making bromide of 
calcium, described by me in my paper upon bromine, in No. 2 
of the Journal. And the iodides and bromides of zinc, tin, 
cadmium, also of cobalt and nickel, are prepared in the same 
way as iodide or bromide of iron. I would throw out the 
suggestion that possibly colours may be produced by using the 
jodides and bromides of some of the metals before mentioned, 
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either alone or in combination with the iodides, etc., of the 
alkalies or earths. Trusting that I may have suggested ideas 
that may be followed up with advantage by those members who 
may have more time for the research than I possess, I leave 
the subject in the hands of the Society. I shall be happy to 
give any further information to anyone requiring it. 

The Chairman said the tendency of papers such as that they 
had just heard, and that Dr. Edwards favoured them with at 
the last meeting, was to place the Society in a very exalted 
position. They were no longer like men groping in the dark, 
in pursuit of that of which they knew little, and using chemicals 
with which they were comparatively unacquainted. The gentlemen 
to whose papers he had alluded had shown them how certain 
results arose, and also where errors might be avoided. Of 
course, though they had received the suggestions of Mr. Berry 
with profound attention, they would be glad to hear the ex- 
perience of gentlemen who might have tried experiments with 
the formula that gentleman proposed. He begged to thank Mr. 
Berry for his very luminous paper. 

Dr. Edwards said that, at the request of the Chairman, he 
had made a few experiments with free bromine and collodion, 
and his experience did not altogether bear out Mr. Berry’s 
conclusions. He certainly thought that the addition of weak 
bromine, when properly added to the collodion, improved the 
results. A strong impression, he was aware, existed on Mr. 
Berry’s mind, and with considerable reason, that bromine was 
so exceedingly volatile, even in ordinary temperatures, that 
there would seem to be very little chance of so small a quantity 
as would be used being retained by the collodion film. To 
prove whether that was the case or not, he added some bromine, 
in that preparation which was previously dissolved in spirit, 
to plain collodion, having no other salt present, and tried that 
film repeatedly, and found that with an ordinary 30-grain silver 
bath, he got, for at least a succession of 30 days, distinct films 
of bromide of silver produced. The quantity was certainly very 
small, and failed to give anything like a distinct impression, 
but still sufficient to prove to his mind that under these cir- 
cumstances the collodion did retain a portion of the bromine. 
He was aware that certain experiments had been made which 
led to the conclusion that bromine precipitated the iodine 
from the collodion, converting it into a muddy mixture; but he 
thought that arose either from the bromine being added in too 
strong a state to the collodion, by which insoluble matter was 
formed, or probably a small quantity of water was put in with 
the bromine, for it was frequently the case that the bottles of 
bromine contained a stratum of water over the surface, in 
order to prevent the bromine from evaporating. The only 
way to preserve bromine was to be very careful in getting it 
out cf the vessel which contained it. He found as a uniform 
result in his experience, that when collodion was made with 
five grains of iodide of potassium dissolved in two drachms of 
spirit, and one drop of bromine was dissolved in another drachm 
of spirit, if the iodide of potassium was mixed with collodion, 
and allowed thoroughly to mix first, the addition of the bromine 
to the collodion made a perfectly bright and yellow-coloured 
solution ; and this collodion appeared to him to be less likely 
to change than any others. It was a very excellent working 
collodion ; it was more rapid in its results, and in many respects 
appeared to be an improvement upon the mere iodide of 
potassium. It contained, as they observed, five grains of iodide 
of potassium, one drop of free bromine, one drachm of spirit, 
and five drachms of collodion, to the ounce. 

The Chairman asked was not that a large proportion of spirit? 

Dr. Edwards: It was a very desirable proportion ; where the 
collodion had a good body in it, that amount of spirit was a 
very excellent proportion. He must say a litle in favour of 


the presence of bromine, of which he could speak in the highest 
It required strong baths, at least sixty grains to the 


terms. 
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ounce, and in the winter season these baths required to } 
in a warm room, in order to work satisfactorily; the result 
with him had been certainly unexceptionable, but he ha 
found a very large proportion of amateurs who had tried tha 
collodion and failed, and it certainly was not quite as straight 
forward to get pictures from it as from the other collodion, Fi 
was not speaking from his own experience, but from the ex 
perience of scores of persons, to whom he had recommended it a 
a good and quick collodion, and who had never been able ¢ 
make anything of it. He recommended those who had recenth 
begun the collodion process not to be impatient to use th 
new formule. A person working steadily with one collodioy 
would meet with more success than if he ran about from on 
formula to another. If he continued to take up every fre 


into the processes, he would find that his experience in ba 
pictures would last much longer than necessary. He therefor 
advised amateur photographers rather to purchase their collo 
dion than make it. It might be said they could make it ; 
great deal cheaper than they could buy it. Granted. But hoy 
many of their pictures did they succeed with? If they got goo 
pictures it would be an extremely cheap process; if, on thi 
contrary, their productions were failures, they would have ni 
reason to congratulate themselves on its economy. 


He noj 
wished to ask Mr. Berry a question with regard to the iodid 
of iron. He must say that, in his experiments with it, he wa 
not satisfied with the result; either as to quickness, or i 
regard to the collodion generally. He had never been able t 
depend upon iodide of iron, and he knew several persons wh 
had been disappointed with it, although they had taken care t 
nave the other substances in a proper state. He had foun 
that it very soon got to and destroyed the collodion, and he ha 
abandoned its use altogether. 

The Chairman inquired whether, before Mr. Berry commence 
uis reply, any other member wished to make an observation. 

Mr. Burgess said he had tried the experiments mentionel 
by Mr. Edwards, and he found that the results were nearly a 
hat gentleman had stated. He suggested the desirability ¢ 
producing a picture with the different descriptions of collodion 
in order that they might be enabled to judge of the relatiy 
merits of the productions, and he was understood to undertak 
heir execution and exhibition at a future meeting. 

Mr. Keith said that he was the first to recommend, at th 
July meeting, the use of free bromine; he had since used 1 
almost constantly, and found it worked better than simpl 
iodised collodion. The cloudiness complained of was perhap 
caused by the precipitation of the iodide of silver, but he ha 
always found it clear, at any rate, in a day or two. In regar 
to the iodide of iron, he did last summer produce instal 
tanecus pictures with it, but he had not been able to repe 
them with success. 

Mr. Berry, in rising to reply, said he had to thank th 
meeting most cordially for the kind manner in which they ha 
accepted his paper. With regard to the use of free bromine, the 
had heard from both Dr. Edwards and Mr. Keith that the 
really was a different action produced by its use, and of cout’ 
they must take it for granted that it was so. At the same tim 
it appeared strange to him that an agent so volatile as fre 
bromine by being poured backwards and forwards on a plat 
did not diminish every time; it could not be identically th 
same as when the plate was first coated out of the same bottli 
As to bromine precipitating the collodion and making it mudd} 
he never found it do so; but he had found with some collodior 
that even the addition of a very strong alcohol would precipitat 
the gun-cotton, and it required water to make it soluble agall 
As respected the iodide of iron, although he certainly had ol 


| tained the results which Mr. Maconochie had described, he di 


not think it worth the trouble of following up. He had set 
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e of it to a gentleman near Lancaster, and at the same time NESTS, AND HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH THEM. 
him that he expected he would obtain pictures in the frac- So forth issw’d the seasons of the year ; 

of a second; but he (Mr. Berry) had not found it much First lusty Spring, all dight in leaves of flowers, 
ker than double iodide and bromide of ammonium. He That freshly budded, and new blossoms did bear, 


In which a thousand birds had built their bowers. 


received a leter from the gentleman, stating that he found s 
SPENSER. 


9 be very much quicker than anything he had ever tried 
we; but if he worked with it more than half an hour the | Wr1rH the advent of spring comes the season of courtship 
odion was spoiled, and of course retarded the action very amongst the birds. From every meadow, glade, and hedgerow 
sh; so that it was clear it could not be worked long with come the rustle and flutter of wings, and the glad, joyous music 
degree of safety. of innumerable feathered songsters. Demeter, the great Karth- 
x. Edwards thought Mr. Berry, in his paper, had proposed, Mother, is sending the breath of life once more over hill and 
er on collodion or paper, hydrochloric acid as a sort of dale, through woodland and valley. As we ramble along the 
ective against any free carbonate, without alkaline reaction, country lanes, at evc1y step we take our eyes are arrested. 
“also as a means of preserving the bath. He thought it by tokens of her presence, and of the reawakening of Earth’s 
te possible that bromine might be there in sufficient quantity children from their long winter sleep. 


event that, and preserve the state of the bath, by producing But it is more particularly with the springtime work of the 
of bromine in the bath, and in that case it might have birds that we are now most keenly interested. In the gray of 
indirect effect, by its presence as free bromine, by its being he dawn the early pipe of half-awakened birds has set us 
re as a corrective of alkaline reaction. He did not think onging to be out with camera on back, tramping through the 
a moment that it*was in the volatile state of free bromine. ields and lanes once more, cn a nest-photographing expedition. 


thought all these substances entered into something like | It is a longing which must be very promptly gratified, if we are 
mical union. They reacted with solid salts, and, just as | to obtain a good series of photographs this season, for nest- 
nm pure solution, it would be impossible to get them back | building operations are in full swing, and indeed many are 
precisely the same state, or the cotton in precisely the | already completed. 


e state, as they were previously. He thought that there was Few collections of photographs are of greater interest thara 
merely a union of them, but that some organic compound | a good series showing the building of the nest, the nest com- 
formed. Hence, he thought, arose the superior sensitive- pleted and ready for the reception of the eggs, the nest con- 
s of gun-cotton film to paper and some other substances. aining the eggs, the mother-bird sitting, the nes with the 


Ir. Berry said that his idea quite coincided with that of | young birds therein, and lastly the deserted nest when the 
Edwards, with regard to the action of materials put into | young fledglings have flown. Nests are to be found in very 
icdion. It would be a rich mine of discovery to ascertain | varied situations, in bushes and trees, in holes in sandbanks 
ut compounds are actually formed by the reaction of the | and cuttings, in the hollows of trees, amongst reeds and rushes, 


erent chemicals employed after the collodion had been pre- | on the ground, on rock-ledges on the face of the cliffs, and 
ed for a considerable time. amongst the shingle high up on the sea-shore. Those nests 


iy, awards directed attention to some photographs of the | which are built in trees and bushes, from an artistic point, are 
en which lay upon the table. The mechanical difficuities | the most satisfactory to photograph. The great variety im 
| been cvercome, and they had reason to hope that the result | the shape and construction of the nests themselves, and the 
their labours would be successful. ‘The best images already | varied environment in which they are built, offer almost endless 
ained had been converted into negatives; but those now | possibilities for the production of artistic and interesting photo- 
‘bited were sufficient to show the meeting the extraordinary | graphs. A brilliantly sunny day is by no means ideal for 


nutive obtained. photographing nests, on account of the severe contrasts between 
Ir. Bell said he had been requested to present, for the | light and shade, which produce an unpleasant spotty effect. 
pection of the Society, a series of 53 views taken on wax- | A bright day with plenty of light, white clouds in the sky 
ner by a friend of Mr. Carr. He thought they would all | will enable us to obtain far better results. The greatest trouble 
ce they were very beautiful indeed. in photographing nests built in trees and bushes is the wind, 


the proceedings were brought to a close by the exhibition | which, blowing amongst the leaves and branches, causes con- 
one of Wheatstone’s stereoscopic cameras, by Mr. Morecroft, stant movement, and necessitates very curtailed exposures. 
whom the thanks of the Society were tendered. on the motion | With nests built in a fork, or amongst the small twigs at the 


Mr. Frank Howard. outer end of a branch, the wind is a very serious trouble to the 
We should add that Mr. Jones, who had undertaken to read | photographer, swaying the branch backwards and forwards. 
paper on “Light and Shade,” was not present, and con- | in and out of focus. If the branch is within reach, the wind 
fuently the meeting was disappointed in that respect. trouble can be got over with the help of some stout string 


and a couple of wooden pegs driven into the ground. But im 
adopting this anchoring process care must be taken that the 
tu Weights and Measures Bill, designed to secure greater uniformity | natural growing position of the branch is not seriously dis- 
the administration of the law relating to weights and measures, was | turbed, or a very unnatural and peculiar-looking picture will 
da second time in the House of Commons on April 15. ; In moving | pe obtained. Care must also be taken in fastening back 
} second reading, Mr. Bousfield explained the provisions of the branches and leaves which obstruct the deste. wien oF Whe 
1, and pointed out that the fourth section of the Bill had reference | 1... Qn no account should these be ruthlessly cut away ; for 
the metric system. It was proposed that after January 1, 1908, A beta nee ie srl ists ith penintele 
» two abnormal systems of troy weight and apothecaries’ weight ity UNS Absit Flee: UNE: WCE NHI GUDERIE Wi : eS Oe 
uld be abolished in favour of the metric system. This would pro- unnatural halo of freshly cut twig ends,” and secondly will 
ee no disorganisation of trade, and would be an instalment att {Re permanently expose the nest to view, and, if it does not cause 
orm desired, which, although a measure was now before the other the parent-birds to abandon it altogether and build afresh, will 
use, it was unlikely that any Government would make en bloc, as endanger the lives of their offspring needlessly. 

would at first result in unpopularity. In the subsequent debate Where shadows are very heavy, a piece of white cloth and 
my objections were raised to this section of the Bill, and it was | a good-sized pocket mirror will be found most useful and 
the understanding that the section referring to the metric system | effective reflectors. 

s to be withdrawn that the Bill was read a second time. Nests placed high up in the topmost branches of trees, like 
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crows’ and hawks’ nests, are by no means easy to photograph, 
and generally have to be taken from a neighbouring tree. .In 
this class of work, a good pair of climbing irons are an 
absolute necessity. On no account should the photographer 
attempt to climb to the top of a tree with his camera strapped 
on his back. Let him first ascend with a cord, one end of 
which is attached to his camera placed on the ground under the 
tree, and when he has gained the vantage point from which he 
can obtain the best view of the nest, he can then draw his 
camera up by means of the cord. He will in such situations 
often find the cord useful to lash himself to the tree or branch, 
so that both hands may be free to manipulate the camera. 

Photographing the nests of sea-birds, built on the ledges on 
the face of the cliffs, is dangerous work, calling for the greatest 
coolness, presence of mind, and resource in the face of unex- 
pected difficulties, great determination, and considerable 
physical powers. It is one of the most dangerous branches of 
natural-history photography one can take up, but, like moun- 
tain-climbing, it has a charm peculiarly its own. What beauti- 
ful and interesting results can be obtained in this branch of 
nest-photography is fully demonstrated in the magnificent work 
and productions of the brothers Richard and Cherry Kearton, 
whose untiring perseverance and resourcefulness have won them 
the well-merited admiration of all true naturalist-photographers. 

Nests that are built on the ground, although more accessible 
than those in trees and bushes, are in many respects far more 
difficult to make into artistic photographs. The most common 
fault is that the photograph is taken looking down on the nest, 
giving a sort of “bird’s-eye view,” and very little idea of the 
general surroundings. A very short tripod should be used, or, 
better still, a camp-stool, or log, or boulder; the lens must 
be stoppeci down so as to give the maximum depth of focus, 
and a full exposure given. A screen of cloth fastened to a 
couple of jointed sticks will be found useful to shelter the 
nest from the wind during a long exposure. When eggs are 
present in the nest, they must on no account be touched or 
their position disturbed in any way, or an unnatural photograph 
will be obtained. I have seen many photographs which would 
have been most admirable pictures rendered quite worthless on 
account of the photographer having rearranged the eggs. 

In all nest work a lens of considerable focal length and a 
iong-focus camera will be found most useful. The tripod should 
have telescopic legs, so that it can be used for bush and ground 
nests. The most satisfactory results will be obtained when a 
full exposure can be given; and, whenever possible, an ortho. 
chromatic plate should be employed. A telephoto lens forms a 
very valuable addition to the outfit. 


F. Martin Duneay. 


ee 


Mr. BaracwanatH Kine, of Plymouth, who is one of the judges 
of the forthcoming Plymouth Photographic Exhibition, has had a 
very high honour paid him. On Friday last her Majesty the Queen. 
accompanied by Princess Victoria, paid a private visit to the exhibi- 
tion of his water-colour drawings of “Scotland, from the Trossachs 
to Skye,” at Graves’ Gallery in Pall Mall. How greatly the Queen 
was impressed by this distinguished artist’s work may be judged 
from the fact that in the afternoon the King himself went to in- 
spect the drawings. Before his Majesty arrived Princess Onristian 


also visited the Gallery. Her Majesty bought four of Mr. King’s 
water-colour drawings. One was “The Shore, near Mallaig,” a 


superb little sea scene of rolling clouds -and 
Another is “Nightfall, Oban,” with its, fa i 
water and the hills. The others were “1 
and “A White Squail off the Heb 
Majesty, who was attended by Captain Seymour Fortescue, purchased 
two drawings, “A Grouse Moor above Crianlarich,” and ‘“ Loch 
Lomond from Tarbet.” Mr. King is to be warmly congratulated on 
the Royal appreciation of his works. 


deep ‘blui2 water. 
‘like lights round the 
iver Lochay, at Killin,” 
n the afternoon his 


SIMPLE INSTRUMENT FOR ESTIMATING RADIUM 


To make the electroscope (shown in the illustration), procure a No 
turned wood box and cut out the bottom, drill a hole (about $n 
diameter) in the side—this hole can be made with a red-hot pe 
without risk of splitting the wood—next, flatten the edges of 
box B by rubbing on sand-paper; now smear these edges y 
Seccotine, and clamp between two lantern-slide cover-glasses (@), } 
a little stick sulphur in a dish or iron spoon (using as little heai 
possible) and pour into a 1-drachm pill box. When set, the cardbe 
hould be removed and the sulphur plug (S) must be trimmed tape 
fit the hole in the box. 
Procure a stout piece of copper wire (W), about 4 in. long, 
h ammer flat a strip (at one end about 14 in. long by three-sixteer 
broad), smooth this flat strip and stick on it one end of a piec 
aluminium foil (A), about 1 in. long by $ in. broad, as shown. 
It is an advantage to have one of the cover-glasses of finely-gro 
glass, rough side outwards (tracing-paper stuck on plain glass will, 
The upper round portion of the wire must now be made hot, 
then pushed quickly through the sulphur plug, until about 2 
protrudes above the stopper. The wire will quickly set in posit 
any adhering sulphur may then be scraped off the wire. Now ad. 
he stopper in position, and fix it in place with a drop of seali 
wax. 
The electroscope is now complete. 


an 


It is best charged by means 


| camel’s-hair throat brush—just drawing the brush oyer one’s coat sle 
gives the brush a positive charge of electricity—now touch the cof 
wire with the brush, and the aluminium leaf will be seen to stand ow 
proportion to the charge so given; and if the surface of the sulp 
stopper is clean some charge can be retained for a day or two. WI 
ever the sulphur gets dirty it should be cleaned by scraping wit 
knife, the surface should never be touched with the fingers. 

It is now necessary to graduate the ground glass by making 
pencil marks (No. 1 and No. 2), The instrument is now ready 
use. 

The graduated ground glass should be turned towards the obsert 
a candle, or small electric lamp, must now be placed opposite the e 
glass window (2 or 3 yards away), so that a sharp shadow of the mi 
able leaf is thrown on the ground glass. 

Always charge the electroscope until the leaf stands slightly hig 
than No. 1, then note the time required for a fall from 1 to 2; th 
the constant of the instrument for the particular room in which 1 
being used; it may take several hours, but if it falls in less than. 
an hour there must be a considerable leak over the sulphur, or thei 
some radio-active material in the room, or it may be in the next 10 
To prove the sensitiveness of the instrument, place a Welsbachma 
about 34 in. from the charged wire, the leaf should then drop f 
1 to 2 in about. sixty seccnds 

Place a 5 Mgm. glass tube of radium bromide a yard away, 1 
charge the wire and notice the drop is too fast to be properly tin 
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erefore the sample should be slowed down by being enclosed in a 
etal case (a 1 lb. jujube tin is very suitable) ; place the radium in the 
n, touching one side (raised about 4 in. from the bottom), let it be 
Id in place by cotton wool; put on the lid of this box and place it 
actly a yard away from the electroscope, and on a level with the 
ire ; now charge the wire as before, and if the radium is pure the drop 
ill take place in about the same time as it did with t 
was 34 in. distant. 
A thorium mantle is far from being an ideal standard of radio- 
tivity for several reasons, which cannot now be explained, besides 
ing variable; but a very rough idea can be obtained in this way. 
am trying to devise a more satisfactory standard, but, of course, the 
st standard is a tube of radium which is known to be pure. If a 
ire sample produces the drop in sixty seconds, and another sample 
kes 120 seconds under the same conditions, the second specimen is 
early only half the value of the pure bromide; if it takes 180 seconds, 
is only one-third the strength, and so on; it is therefore very easy 
compare samples with each other with considerable accuracy. I use 
uchler’s preparations as standards. ; 

The above method does not serve to measure the total radiation from 
dium, the Alpha rays never get through the glass. For therapeutic 
se, therefore, we are only concerned with the Beta and Gamma rays, 
ith of which are thus measured indirectly by the amount of ionisation 
hich they produce in air, and this is by far the most delicate and 
rtain test that can be relied on.—‘‘ Pharmaceutical Journal.” 


he mantle when 
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MOUNTING. 


HE proper mounting and trimming of a print has a very important 
art to play in a finished photograph. We may have made a very 
sautiful landscape or portrait, and if we do not mount it properly the 
hole effect is spoiled. Don’t be afraid to trim your prints. It is 
uch better to have a pretty little 44 by 34 than to have an 84 by 64 
mntaining so much that there is nothing of interest because there is 
9 one portion to make it so. How often we see exhibited by well- 
nown artistic photographers little, wee pictures, and I believe we are 
s much interested, and more, in these than we were in some of the 
uch larger pictures shown. 

Because we make a 14 by 11 negative it is no reason 
hould be of the same size. Take some of your old prints and 
xperiment with them in this direction, and you will be surprised at 
he pleasing little things you will get from some of your prints that 
ou considered worthless from a pictorial standpoint. Trim away 
he unimportant parts and mount properly, and your work will 
nprove. 

The selection of a proper mount is, of course, a matter which is 
eculated by the taste of the worker himself, very much the same as 
; the choosing of the composition itself, only be careful to harmonise. 
Jon’t mount a black print on a green card or a glossy purple-toned 
ne on a light grey card. Remember that it will be safe to mount 
latinum and black-toned Rotox or other bromide prints on grey 
ards of any shade. If, however, your Rotox has not worked to a 
ure black tone, use a black or brownish black, or even sometimes an 
live-green card. The now well-known and much-used “ carbon-black ” 
nount seems to combine all of these colours sufficiently for all general 
urposes, and is a very handy mount to use when in doubt. 

We have all seen some very pretty prints mounted on very contrasty 
ards or papers; but this is very dangerous ground, and must be 
tudied in order to learn the proper contrasts that will be acceptable. 
This is also true of double mounting, which consists of mounting a 
int on two shades, one showing but a narrow margin around the 
rint, and this in turn being mounted on a card of a different colour 
r shade; but be careful, as many a good thing has been ruined by 
his contrasty style of mounting. The use of white mounting papers is 
ften advisable if your print is not too hard. 

Tn mounting prints it is, in my opinion, better to mount them wet. 
mess, of course, in the case of squeegeed prints, and these are better 
mounted ; or in the case of very heavy thick papers, such as Rotox 
ind heavy platinum papers, it is only necessary to apply a little good 
Jhoto paste tc each corner and use strong pressure et once 

For mounting a number of regular weight prints, place them in clean 
vater until thoroughly moistened through, then place them face down 
m a clean sheet of glass irregularly, so that each print will project 
seyond the other at some corner, and then squeegee the excess of water 
rom the batch and apply to the top one with a flat bristle brush a 


that the print 


coating of a good photo paste well rubbed in, and especially see that 
the edges are well pasted. A small quantity of paste evenly rubbed in 
is better than a larger amount spread over unevenly. Then with a 
pin or knife blade lift up the corner of the first print and lay one side 
on your mount, which has been marked with a pin to show where the 
print is to go. Rub this edge gently with the fingers so as to make it 
adhere to the mount, and follow it down through the middle, rubbing 
lightly towards the edges. When the entire print is down'on the 
mount, place over it a piece of clean blotter and rub over it with the 
hands or print roller. This is to dispel any air-bubbles-that may have 
formed under the print. When mounted, the prints should be placed 
between blotters and put under pressure. If prints are to be framed, it 
is only necessary to “tack” to corners with paste, as the pressure of 
the glass will keep them smooth.—‘ Bromide Monthly.” 


+ 
Exhibitions. 
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CHISWICK PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


Tue display of pictorial photographs at the Town Hall, Chiswick, 
(April 23, 24, and 25) was inaugurated by a very success- 
ful entertainment, which may be summarised as “supper, song, 
and smoke.” Mr. Gentry, the exhibition secretary, is to be con- 
gratulated on securing many excellent, and not a few renowned, 
examples of current photographic work. Recognition is also due to 
him and to the Chiswick Camera Club on their successful innovation 
in organising competitive sets of four prints contributed by a number 
of photographic societies, the result being that many prints of very 
high quality are shown. Not that these last should be discouraged— 
ut supplemented. Reverting to the society’s exhibits, a word of 
commendation is due to the Capetown Photographic Society for its 
sea and river studies. In this class the medal was carried off by the 
Preston Scientific Society, among its exhibits being a curious gum 
rint by Mr. J. Busbby, which in several respects presented a super- 
ficial resemblance to some of the old engravings after Nasmyth. The 
Cambridge Society is awarded second honours, chief among its quar- 
ette of prints being an unusually happy realisation of a portion of the 
cloisters of ‘“‘Queens’.” 

The judges, Messrs. J. A. Hodges, F.R.P.S., and W. Thomas, 
F.R.P.S., made the following awards :— 

Club Exhibit.—Special prize of two guineas and medals: Preston 
Scientific and Photographic Society. No. 13, bronze medal, J. Busby ; 
No. 14, bronze medal, A. N. Cooper; No. 15, bronze medal, W. 
Phillips ; No. 16, bronze medal, Miss A Marsden. Highly commended, 
Nottingham Camera Club, Nos. 21, 22, 23, and 24; Cambridge and 
District Photographic Club, Nos. 17, 18, 19, and 20. 

Open Classes.—Class A.: Silver medal, No. 57, F. J. Mortimer; 
bronze medal, No. 60, H. Burkinshaw ; bronze medal, No. 87, A. and 
F. Read; highly commended, No. 64, Graystone Bird. Class B.: 
Silver medal, no award; bronze medal, No. 97, John Spark. Class C. : 
Bronze medal, No, 139, A. Bedding; highly commended, No. 128, 
D. W. Kyle; highly commended, No. 134, E. Seymour. 

Members’ Classes.—Class F.: Bronze medal, No. 196, H. Huckle- 
bridge ; bronze medal, No. 214, T. A. Coysh; highly commended, No. 
161, T. H. Bishop; highly commended, No. 171, J. Woodger. 
Class G.: Bronze medal, No. 236, W. E. Walker. Class H.: Bronze 
medal, No. 260, J. Woodger; bronze medal, No. 267, W. E. Walker. 
The Club Silver Medal for the best-picture in the Members’ Classes was 
awarded to No, 185, V. G. Barford. ‘Class D (Open).—Lantern 
Slides: Bronze medal (3rd set), Graystone Bird. Class J (Members). 
—Lantern Slides: Bronze medal, J. Woodger. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

May 2-4.—Bristol Eisteddfod. | Photographic Section. 
Secretary, Arthur B. Cleaves, Westbury-on-[rym, Bristol. 

May 11-18.—Plymouth Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
Wilfred Grist, 105, Old Town Street, Plymouth. 

May 16-28.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secretary, 
E. Webb-Smith, care of Royal Dublin Society, Kildare Street,” Dublin. 

May 24-28.—Devonport Camera Club. Hon.~Secretary, A. J. 
Catford. 78. Charlotte Street. Devonport. 

June-October.—Glasgow Photographic Exhibition. 
Gallery and Museum. Kelvingrove, Glasgow. 

November 21-26.—Sheftield Photographic Society. Joint Secretaries, 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon, Secretary, 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, S. G. 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton, 


‘Hon. 


Secretary, Art 
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Dew Apparatus, &c. 


The “Telephoto” Cornex Hand Camera. 
Limited, 68, Cornhill, London. 

This latest addition to the steadily growing ranks of hand cameras 
that the spring of each succeeding year seems to call forth, appears to 
strike an entirely new note in camera construction, and one that 
should command the attention of most serious workers on the look-out 
for a reliable instrument for the ensuing season. The “Telephoto” 
Cornex is essentially a snap-shot camera, embodying the usual at- 
tributes of a high-grade box-form magazine camera, with good lens, 


Made by R. and J. Beck, 


shutter, finders, focussing and plate changing movements. Its chief 
point of novelty; however, lies in the fact that contained in the body 
of the camera is a telephoto attachment that by a simple movement 
can be brought into action at a moment’s notice. 

The camera is complete in itself, and by merely drawing two slides 
it can be changed from an ordinary snap-shot camera of the usual 
magazine type into a Telephoto Hand Camera, working with the 
same simplicity and upon the same principle. Pictures can be 
obtained in rapid succession, the twelve plates being charged one by 
one by the movement of a lever, and should it be necessary to take an 
ordinary photograph instead of a telephoto picture, the camera can 
be altered in a moment without fogging the plates in the magazine. 

A further advantage that is gained in this new type of camera is a 
means of focussing to objects as near as 24 inches from the camera with 
the ordinary positive lens, without the use of any supplementary 
lenses, etc. The camera is supplied with three makes of positive 
lenses: the Beck-Steinheil Unifocal (Series I.) with an aperture of 


F/4.5, the Beck-Steinheil Unifocal (Series II.) with an aperture of F'/6, 
or the Beck Double Speed Rectilinear with an aperture of F/6. The 
Telephoto Lens is.a negative element specially constructed to 
illuminate the whole of the plate and preserve, as far as possible, the 
perfect definition given, by the positive lenses. Three finders are 
provided; they are of the brilliant stationary type. Two are placed 
in the usual positions and show the view that will be obtained with the 
positive alone, while in their centres is ruled a small rectangle which 
shows how much would be included in the picture if the Telephoto 


Lens were used instead. The third finder is placed on the right-hané 
lower corner, and gives the view taken by the Telephoto Lens on g 
large scale. This “Telephoto Finder” will be found a most usefy 
addition, and in the poorest light a bright image will be given that 
can be easily examined. The focussing scales are both provided with 
“ Cornex ” Index, by means of which, not only is the focus set, but the 
depth, of focus of the lens is given for each aperture in use. This 
feature is no less useful for telephotography than for general work. 


New Mounts made by Charles Tyler and England Bros., 
Copenhagen Street, London, N. 

We have had submitted to us several new lines in photographic 
mounts made by Messrs. Tyler and England Bros. They are madeir 
a great variety of colours and designs, and embody the latest ideas in 
this essential department of the professional photographers’ equipment, 


Llimited, 79 


Many of the designs should also appeal strongly to the amateur, and 
not the least item in their favour is the fact that the mounts are all of 
English manufacture, made at the firm’s own factory. The Florentine 
and Devon mounts, here illustrated, are particularly neat, and should 
command a ready sale. 


aa 


Patent Dews. 


——> oe 
The following applications for patents were mace Letwe-n April 12 
and April 16, 1904:— 
Printing machines.—No. 8,474. “Improvements in automatic contime 
ous photographic printing machines.” Herbert Richard Watts. 
Cameras.—No. 8,766. “ Improvements in and relating to photographie 
*cameras.” John Laing Kinloch and Andrew Duncan Kinloch. 


aa 


Con Collotype Company, Limited.—The above-named company has 
been registered with a capital of £30,000 in £1 shares (10,000 Six per 
Cent. Cumulative Preference). Object to acquire (1) the business 
carried on by A. Coe, at Vicar Lane Bradford, as the Coe Collotype 
Printing Company, and (2) the photographic business carried on by the 
said A. Coe, at Barkerend Road, Bradford, aforesaid, to adopt ami 
agreement with the said A. Coe and J. Maddocks for the acquisition 
of certain rights relating to improvements in collotype machinery, and 
to carry on the business of collotype, letter-press, and general printers, 
lithographers, machine makers, paper manufacturers and merchants, 
dealers in photographic and collotype printers’ materials andi 
requisites, etc. No intitial public issue, The first directors (to 
number not less than two nor more than five) are J. Maddocks (pet= 
manent,.chairman), special. qualification, £500; A. Coe, managing 
director; and H. B. Booth. Ordinary qualification, £100. Remunera- 
tion (except managing directors) as fixed by the company; chairman 
| to receive an addition! £100 per annum. Registered office, 44, Vicar 
Lane, Bradford. 
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Dew Books. § - —_—Doeetings of Societies. 
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ykslopiidie der Photographie.” Vol. 48. Das Arbeiten mit 

2ollfilms, by Hugo Meyer. Verlag von Wilhelm Knapp, Halle a 8. MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 

is small volume of about 60 pages is devoted to instruction in the 

pulation of rollable film, and will be found very useful by those April. Name of Society. Subject. 

prefer this variety of sensitive material for camera work. There | 

ich information in the book concerning the peculiarities of films Magpies Bowes Pk. and District Ph. Soe.| Outing. Loughton, Epping Forest. 

those who wish to be aw fait upon the subject would do well to cat Pe es Elementary Chemistry for  Photo- 
2...s0s004, South London Photo, Society... { GiLaDe, Mr. Cc. he hocpaaenia ee 


it. Numerous illustrations elucidate the text, and we have no 
+ they will be found very useful by the amateur as a guide to 
ct work. 


| Royal Photographic Society...... Senn Bech Lomate TERR We (CaS: 
Nelson Photographic Society ...| Members’ Negative Evening. 
Rotherham Photo. Society ..... Ozotype. Mr. T. Manly. 
Glasgow Southern Photo. >| Amateur Photographer P' Slides. 
Everton Camera Club .... Make Haste Slowly. Mr. G. H. Usher. 
North Middlesex Photo. Soe. ... (jane Blide jand briny Genavau 
Japanese Coloured Slides. {Mr.. H. 
Drummond, 
..| Camera Club............. Members’ Exhibition. 
| Yomnetition__ Wind”? “Rain” S 
.| Watford Camera Club alf CPO Les ing. Web @ 


.| Hull Photographic Society....... “General Meeting. 


> 


rtin’s Up-to-Date Tables Compiled and written by Alfred 
J. Martin, F.S.I. 255 pp. Price 2s. 6d. London: Published by 
T. Fisher Unwin, 11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
lis useful little compilation of weights, measures, and coinage 
ms of the world should prove a remarkably handy desk com- 
on. Its most obvious mission, however, is to bring home to the 
Is of the uninitiated the multifold advantages likely to accrue 
| a universal adoption of the metric system, and it states the LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION 
. clearly ee Practically oe Babs oni? ae ne a1, nie Ww. A. Sinay Bn the abet, The hon. recorder showed 
mation, some of which may prove of help to the photographer ta anerEny) y ar ve : OH Bor 
goling amid the intricacies attendant on the cae ras ieee ue Sees ae pene cy Sa ae pues ee 
mile into English denominations. Many good suggestions are eee owe se ee eines nee ae Behe ae 
Bars clic means -whereby.the metric system “could! besadapted paper. The slides sent a by the members to the affiliation competi- 
Briand. o ¥ tion having been returned oroken, the hon. secretary was asked to 
"is pointed out that many British advocates of the system have communicate with the affiliation secretary on the subject. Mr. Brown 
ted failure in the past by trying to compulsorily Adasen exhibited an sbagrarilens: enn sein! cover for a nde, for use in 
system its “nomenclature” en bloc, and some even insist on changing plates on tour. “Tt w asa eaCOne, made of red fabric, 12 ae 
ign pronunciation and spelling. high, 3 in. au base, and half an inch at top. Mr. Teape and other 
he author maintains, however, that if the system is to “catch senerialngies LS a ie Tsuen wing @ Hint ay ales nequned Howe 
‘with the British people, it is of no use telling them that in ts changing, aod Ui, Weuket Cssaatted IS sane 18: 0 
ve they must buy their goods by the: metre, gramme, and de- place the ordinary chamber candlestick, with candle a ight, om the 
ire. That is the wrong way of putting it. floor in a corner of the room, hang his coat over a chair or two in 
Je should endeavour to bring the common weights and measures ae oe candle, ee BRC ie Sel ae pias ES aie other 
svery-day life into line with the metric weights and measures, a xs oe ares es He “al aa an at ier oe ve om 
on all our adjusted measures stamp the familiar names, prefixed aa Seen ene ive SESE ROR: eae ey ace 
the word “metric,” alongside the metric value. Thus 1 metric shutter release for roller blind and iris shutters was exhibited, and 
i lbaram, 1 Vokejoranmadl fl Iellesnerm. considered a great improvement upon the indiarubber release. Wat- 
1 this way, Germany, Holland, and other countries adjusted their Sort i ay ereeurennttetaw a aie coheed! and agoured: ae: By sigue 
ting standards to the metric standards, and avoided French calivletiadl Ss islesaorte veiling eal pen andl aitsabNe mas Oe 
es. Thus in Germany the meter was called the stab, the centi- aluminium, and which could be repaired im case of damage. 
er became the new zoll, the millimetre the strich, the liter the Cc 
ne, the half-liter the schoppen, and half-kilo the pfund. 
_ penny supplement for beginners is also published, and should 
very useful in schools. It is a very comprehensive little table 


k. 


| 
.| Dundee & BE. of Scotland P.A.... 


YAMERA CLUB 

Unper the modest title of “ Pictures from Birdland,” Mr. Oliver G- 
Pike last week gave a lecture upon his methods of work, and 
although he had not to face any terrible beasts like the whale which 
gave free lodging to the prophet Jonah, he has certainly been exposed. 


few Editions of “Photography for All,” by W. Jerome Harrison, . to dangers which few men would care to face in order to secure a 
.8., and “Practical Slide Making,” by G. T. Harris, E.R.P.S. photograph or two. And let us at once say that Mr. Pike’s pictures 
tohand. They are Nos. 1 and 2, respectively, of “ Photography,’ are of the best, although so many of them were taken under strange 
ykshelf Series, ‘and are published at 1s. each. They are essentially | conc itions and under most uncomfortable circumstances. 1 Jxposure 


king guides, and the new editions are strongly and neatly bound, | and Jighting were in most cases good, and there was an artistic 
is to withstand workroom usage. quality about many of them which at once showed that their producer 


$$ —__— had an eye for pictorial effect. 
The Chairman, an enthusiastic member of the Bird Society, whose 
name we failed to catch, gave an interesting preface to the lecture, 
pointing out how the old method of studying ornithology generally 
ces of the paraffin is to burn, i.e., set on fire a wisp of straw or consisted m shooting the bird first and then stuffing it. He was loud 
yer in the cask and let it ignite the spirit in the interior. The slight in his denunciation oe collectors,” who are mostly ignorant men who, 
bonising of the wood greatly improves it as a water cask. This with the collecting mania upon them, destroyed every specimen they 


SEFERRING to one of our “ Answers to Correspondents” in the last 
1e of the Brrrisu JouRNAL oF Puorocrapuy re “ Paraffin Casks,” a 
respondent says:—‘The simplest method of getting rid of last 


thod is preferable to the soda washing you recommend.” | came across, either to add to their own store, or for purposes o 
IntRIES for the Plymouth Photographie Society's eighth exhibi- | exchange” very often to sell. He also spoke of the danger of tha 
n close on May 2, and the show promises to be a good one. In “nature study” which is now so much encouraged in our schools, 
lition to the usual silver and bronze medals offered in the five open because it is so apt to degenerate into slaughter for collection. 
1 six members’ classes, a silver cup is offered in the open classes Birds’ eggs, butterflies, and moths were destroyed by the thousand 


the exhibitor whose work represented in net less than three classes | by these enterprising youngsters. It is much better to study the 
Il be judged of the highes merit, and a silver plaque is offered living thing than its corpse, and every right-thinking person would 
the members’ classes under like conditions. The hon. secretary is prefer the harmless camera to he gun. The society to which he 
. W. Grist, and his address is 105, Old ‘Town Street, Plymouth. | belonged had recently sought permission from the Admiralty to 
e judges are Messrs. P. H. Emerson, Baragwanath King, and F, instruct coastguards to act as watchers on behalf of the Bird Acts, 
slley ; and the exhibition will be opened by the Mayor of Plymouth | and he hoped that much unnecessary cruelty would be thereby avoided. 
Wednesday, May 11. | The lecturer commenced by saying that many people thought that 
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bird photography was an easy thing, but he would advise any one 
who thought so to try and stalk a rook or a sparrow, and note how 
near they could get to their quarry. It required much patience and 
experience, but when the knowledge was once acquired the work 


was most ‘exciting and fascinating. He used a reflex camera of his 


own design, with a lens which would split up into its components 


and five different foci. 


The first examples he showed he took at 


Southport—which, by the way, does*not lie south and is not a port. 
These consisted of a number of studies of gulls, some crowded on 
the sands,.many flying, and others tossing about on a rough sea. 
But he reminded his hearers that it was not necessary to go to the 
sea for seagulls, for they could be seen in the colder months all along 


the Thames Embankment in the heart o 
graph he showed taken from the Embankment in the 300th par 


of a second on a very dull day. 


But Mr. Pike has gone further afield 


busy Lond 


than this; 


roamed the country over in search of the rarer kir 
bipeds, and has generally succeeded in. finding them. 


man who would care 
so that he might secu 
to be lowered down t 
visit the homes of g: 
suit many, of us to creep along the thin branch of a tree so tha 
d look down for a few seconds on a nest o 
he viewed from any other position. 
pains and risks he had been able to photograph the nest of that 
1 of whose eggs the collector 


our camera lens cow 
eggs which could not 


rare bird the kite—for a single clutc'! 


is glad to put down 
Many birds have b 


graphs. 


and in connection w 
shutter of the camer 
food the shutter is re 
too much of our spat 
Mr. Pike has secure 
series with which he 
In the second 
by the imprisoned chick within it. 
had succeeded in getting one 
ying down exhausted, a moist 
The last picture showed him twelve 


, 
hen’s egg. 


chipped at the side. 
picture showed how 
leg out, and in the fourth 
mass beside the emp 


leased 


he sum of £10. 


een made by Mr. 
He arranges a tempting bait 
vith i 


is an elec 
a into action. D 


d, not the least 


tle creature 
he was seen 


he li 


y shell. 


hours afterwards, standing by the shel 
Mr. Pike received a hearty vote of thanks for his excellent and enter- 


taining lecture. 


o hang by a rope over a cliff edge for an hour 
re the photograph of a raven’s 
1€ steep face of the 
annets there on a 


Bass Rock 
ike errand. 


and the picture is taken. 
e to give even a list of the birds whose pictures 
interesting of which was the 
brought jhis remarks to a close. 
picture the egg was seen with a tiny hole 


on. One photo- 


indeed, he has 
ids of feathere 
It is not every 


nest, or consen 


so that he could 
Nor would it 


At grea 


Pike to take their own photo- 
on a twig near their haunts, 
ric device which throws the 
irectly the bird pecks at the 


It would occupy 


First a common 


The third 


and wondering what it was. 


CROYDON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 
Aprin 22.—Mr. C. A. Franklyn attended to exhibit and explain his 
new patent tripod camera stand. The stand differed entirely from 


any other on the market. 


Three points stood out prominently, i.e., 


(1) the head of the tripod was in three pieces instead of one, ay is 
usual, each piece being attached to one of the legs, they could all 
be brought together and fixed centrally by the ordinary camera screw. 


(2) The leg had two sliding joints instead of the usual one. 


(3) The 


entire stand could be carried about easily without the usual leather 


straps... It will 


be at: once seen that the tripartate revolving head 


affords an almost. infinite variety of movement; as.a matter of fact, 


the camera can 


be used by its means in a horizontal position, and 


through any angle from that to the lens pointing straight down, or 


straigh 
method, 


Again, the legs, 


up, as may be required; hence for copying by the vertical 
or for taking the ceilings of buildings, nothing could be better. 
either or all, can be shortened from 5 ft. 3 in. to 


under 24 in., uneven surfaces, therefore, present no difficulties ; more- 


over, in doing 
horizon 
can be 
that it 


al position the whole time. 


his the camera can be maintained in a perfectly 
When it is added. that the stand 
used, if necessary, close against a wall, it will be apparent 
ought to command a ready sale and have a future before it. 


On Tuesday evening, before a crowded audience, some 150 Swiss 


views, 


admired ; 


aken by Mr. C. L. Faunthorpe, the late secretary to the 
photographie section, were shown on the screen. 
indeed, some of those pourtraying the Alpine peaks, with 


These were much 


their snow-clad summits and glaciers, and numerous waterfalls, were 
exceptionally good. 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


Tue Traill Taylor Memorial.—A meeting of the Committee w 
held at the rooms of the Royal Photographic Society, 66, Ri 
Square, on Tuesday evening next, May 3. The chair will be tak 
7 p.m. Agenda: The balance-sheet for the year. Election of 
tniltee members. Election of Secretary. Selection of Lecturer, ¢ 

Sovrusea Photographic Society.—On April 22 a lecture was { 
before the members of this Society on “ Marine Photography.” 
author, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, treated his subject in a popular mai 
and the slides accompanying the lecture fully illustrated the poin 
wished to bring out. . 

A sgconp edition of “Hand Camera Photography,” by W, 
Kilbey, is to hand. It is elementary in character, but soun 
principle, and although addressed more particularly to the begit 
who elects to start in photography with a hand camera, it cont 
many useful hints that may be taken advantage of by the 1 
adyanced worker. 

Tue Technological and Scientific Dictionary is the latest: editio 
the many good reference books published by George Newnes, I 
Southampton Street, W.C. Part 1 is just issued, and the work 
be completed in about fifteen monthly numbers. It will appeal to 
teacher, the artist, the professional man, the trained mechanic, 
the student. Photography, needless to say, has its full share of at 
tion. 

‘AN Empress’s Vanity.—The “Standard’s” correspondent, | 
graphing from Tien-Tsin, under date April 20, says:—‘A sp 
light railway has been constructed from the Wai-wu-pu to the sta 
in Pekin, in order that mere coolies may not have to handle 
portrait of the Empress-Dowager, which she is sending to the 
Louis Exhibition. ‘The painting leaves the Capital to-morrow i 
special car. The expenses connected with it and its journey 
already fabulous.” 

TuE Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain..—The fifth of 
series of practical demonstrations of printing processes will be gi 
at 66, Russell Square on Tuesday, May 3rd, 1904, at 8 p.m, 
Mr, J. C. 8S. Mummery, the subject being “Gum Bichromatiec Pi 
ing.” Synopsis: Brief historical notes on the process, descript 
of the materials, tools, printing and manipulation, demonstration 
the preparation of the pigment, coating the paper, washing up 
image, ete. 

Sovrm London Photographic Society.—Highteen members of 1 
society journeyed to Bexley for North Cray on April 23, and by 
courtesy of a local landowner were permitted to photograph in | 
about some water meadows and along the banks of the River Cray. 
good number of the architectural-minded made for the church, ¢ 
D, 


spent the afternoon in securing records of some very fine cary 
about the altar and choir stalls—some of which is believed to d 
back to the sixteenth century. The carved oak pulpit is dated 16 
Orthochromatic workers should note that hanging on the church wi 
is an. oil: painting of the Crucifixion by Gessi—formerly in Lamorl 
Church—of which the vicar states he has never yet seen a satisfact 
photograph. 
Ronteren Society.—Ordinary general meeting, Thursday, May 
1904, at 20, Hanover Square, the chair will be taken at 8.30 p. 
Mr. J. J. Vezey, hon. treasurer, will read a paper: “The Romtg 
Society; its Past Work and Future Prospects.” Mr. F. H. Glew 
short account of “Some. Experiments with Alpha Rays.” 1 
epidiascope will be in use, and it is hoped that members will ta 
the opportunity of showing slides or pictures. Medical members 
invited to a mee ing of the medical section, to be held in t 
Society’s room at 19, Hanover Square, at 5.30 p.m. on the same d 
—May 5th—to hear a paper on “Three Years’ X-ray Work,” 
Dr. L. Herschell Harris, of Sydney, N.S.W. Future arrangement 
June 2, Dr. Clarence. A. Wright, a paper—“ Experiments to Det 
mine the Effects of Form and Winding upon Resonance Phenomena 
July 7, annual general meeting. Library: The Council have arrang 
that the library of the Society at 19, Hanover Square, shall be op 
to members, for reference. every Thursday afternoon from 5 p.m. 
7 p.m:, commencing on Thursday, March 3. Members are invited 


send to the librarian any contributions of interest—books, journa 


skiagrams, tubes, etc., ete. 


Ovr Modern Knight-Errant.—The war correspondent is the mode 
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ivalent of the knight-errant. He is a free-lance in a sense less 
row than that in which the word is used by Mr. Clement Scott, 
| the bonds of red tape and duty that hinder the movements of the 
st adventurous subaltern have no power over him. Happy is the 
of this twentieth-century condottiere! He writes for a public that 
es far less for elaborate explanations of tactics than for gaudy 
criptions of action; he need not worry himself about the niceties of 
le, for who would be so brutal as to expect anyone who writes as he 
ss—or perhaps when he is actually under fire—to produce faultless 
slish? He is welcome in almost every place, and he enters by 
ulth the places that do not welcome him, and makes articles for a 
fimony against them. He rides, he is lost on mountains, he is 
issinated, he is triumphant against fearful odds. He knows all the 
mnsities of life, and sups with Crown Princes, and makes speeches 
en he returns to England. ‘For this delightful existence no qualifi- 
ions are necessary, except, of course, courage, endurance, the know- 
ge of tongues, the knowledge of men, tact, good temper, and a 
icient allowance of health and muscle. The metier is open to any- 
-; we could all be splendid war correspondents if we wished.— 
Jorld.” 

JAstMAN Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The balance sheet of 
s company has just been issued for the year ending December 31, 
3. The result of the year’s working, after charging liberal 
ounts for depreciation, shows a net profit of £603,235 5s. 10d, 
king, with the sum of £96,700 17s. 9d. brought forward, a total 
jlable balance of £699,936 3s. 7d. After paying dividends at the 
e of 6 per cent. upon the Preference, and 10 per cent. upon the 
amon stock, and making further special reserves of £16,165 16s. 2d , 
re remains a surplus to be carried forward of £222,89 8d. 
ention is called to the fact that the company is paying dividends 
ma large amount of capital which has been paid in by share- 
ders, but has not yet been invested; the total of railway bonds, 
| luens and cash, less current habilities, amounting to £326,541. 
ler: this surplus capital is fully employed the total profits should 
very considerably increased. The balance sheet discloses a very 
Ing financial position, the goodwill apparently being about 44 
ws purchase, which will compare favourably with most indus- 
Wi undertakings. In spite of depressed trade and the bad weat! 
last year, the business, from a comparison of the profits with those 
previous periods, is evidently steadily progressing. 


lnm Camera in the Desert.—Sir Benjamin Stone, after a month’s 
ence in Algeria, has brought back with him a collection of rare 
stographs. Making Tunis his headquarters, he arranged a series 
xpeditions, hunting out unheard-of tribes, and photographing them 
ividually and’in groups. The 300 plates which he used will not be 
eloped until about three weeks’ hence, although Sir Benjamin 
ploys two men continually on this kind of work. “If they turn 
well,” said Sir Benjamin to an “ Express” representative, the other 
r, “the plates will be the best thing of the kind that anyone has 
le as regards Algeria. I spent several weeks there, and probably 
velled between three and four thousand miles, through gorges and 
r% mountains, going among the tribes, and securing pictures that 
one has heretofore succeeded in getting. The difficulty among the 
ives was that their religion—Mahometanism—prohibits them from 
King pictures of any natural object. Consequently, they do not like 
ng photographed, and it was hard work to persuade them to let 
‘take’ them. What I did was to win over their head men, for 
one of their chieftains tells them to do a thing they obey orders.” 
Benjamin bears testimcny to the safety of touring in Algeria. 
e French, he said, have inspired the natives with a respect for 
ite men, and he had no unpleasant incidents during his trip. 
NDECENT Picture Post-Cards.—Amelia Praag, of 101, Caledonian 
ad, N., was summoned before Mr. Bros. at the Clerkenwell Police- 
wt, for exposing for sale indecent picture post-cards. Mr. Muskett 
secuted. The defendant keeps a newsagent’s shop, and on March 30 
b-Divisional Inspector Briggs noticed a number of pictorial post- 
‘ds in the window. These were, according to Mr. Muskett, of a 
isky ” character. The officer purchased half-a-dozen of the cards, 
1 subsequently seized 1,173 other cards. He spoke to the defendant, 


1 she expressed the opinion that the cards were indecent. In-’ 


clor Briggs, in the course of his evidence, said his attention was 
aw to the shop by seeing a number.of young persons looking in 
> window. About 100 of the eards were exposed to view. He 


ased them 


spoke to the defendant, who said that when she purel 
she was told that she could exhibit them. He then bought seven 
for 114d., and on April 2 he executed a ‘search warrant. The de- 
fendant rendered him every assistance in making the seizure. Mr. 
Bros, having examined specimens, told the defendant that she must 
exercise some discretion herself in purchasing picture cards. He 
would have thought that she would have seen that these of which 
the police had taken possession of were not of a proper character. 
Under the circumstances, he bound her over to come up for judgment 
if called upon, directed her to pay Gs. costs., and ordered the destrue- 
tion of the. cards. 

Work of the Optical Society.—The work of the Optical Society was 
passed under review by Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, the president, at a 
meeting held last week at 20, Hanover Square. There could be no 
doubt, he said, that in recent years the rate of progress of the optical 
industry in foreign countries had been greater than in England. The 
fact of German success was continually paraded before them. The 
cause did not lie in the greater skill or ingenuity of the German work- 
man—British honesty, doggedness, and pluck were still effective 
assets on our side—but in the fact that elsewhere the value of science 
as a commercial factor was more fully realised than with us. The 
work of the Optical Society was carried out largely by co-operation ; it 
consisted of some two hundred and twenty members, practically all 
closely connected with optical work, and already there was a wiser 
feeling recognised in the trade. Efforts were being made to organise 
a Convention of Opticians, and he thought that a representative 
exhibition of English instruments, arranged to show the best that they 
could do, would be of distinct service to the industry. The society had 
realised the importance of education, and in co-operation with the 
Northampton Institute had taken steps of real moment. At a fitting 
time the new education authority for London must be reminded of the 
urgent need for a larger and more complete organisation. Respecting: 
standardisation the society had not been amiss. When it was once 
realised that the trade required standardisation it must come, and he- 
should esteem it a privilege to work with the society to secure it. 

We regret to see the announcement of the death of Sir Henry” 
Thompson, distinguished as a surgeon and by his active interest in 
many departments of science. Sir Henry Thompson was born at 
Framlingham, Suffolk, on August 6, 1820, and received his early 
education at University College, London. He gained the Jacksonian. 
prize of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1852 and 1860 for essays 
on surgical subjects. In 1866 he was appointed Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in University College Hospital; and in 1884 he became Pro- 
fessor of Pathology and Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons. 
He took a leading part in the establishment of cremation in this country 
as a proper method of disposal of the dead, and was president of the 
Cremation Society from its foundation in 1874. He was the author 
of numerous works, including volumes and papers on the branches. 
of surgery in which he was an acknowledged master, on motor cars, 
horses, diet, and death certification, and also of two novels. For 
several years he cultivated astronomical studies, and had a well 
equipped observatory constructed at Molesey, but this was abandoned 
after a time, and the two fine refractors were presented to the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. Later, in 1897, Sir Henry Thompson added 
to his gift the thirty inch photographic reflector which bears his name. 
He was knighted in 1867 and created a Baronet in 1899, and was the 
recipient of many honours and distinctions from professional and other 
learned societies, both at home and abroad. 

CrxrMaroGRapHs in the Street.—At Lambeth Police-court on Tues- 
day last, Frank Lloyd, 32, described as a steward, and Arthur James 
Porter, 24, a photographer, surrendered to their bail, and were 
charged on remand before Mr. Hopkins with causing an obstruction 
by causing a crowd to assemble. On the afternoon of the 12th inst. 
Police-inspector M’Carthy found a large crowd assembled in Cramp- 
ton Street, Newington, and upon investigating the case, found Porter 
standing in the centre of the roadway, with a.cinematograph machine. 
A tableau had been arranged on the payement, in which Lloyd, 
attired as a police-sergeant, appeared to be the leading character. 
In view of the obstruction which was caused, Inspector M‘Carthy 
arrested Lloyd and Porter, who were brought before the Magistrate, 
and remanded on bail, in order that summonses might be issued against 
the other defendants. \ Inspector M’Carthy now informed his Wor- 
ship that Mr. Collins was present at the time the picture was being 
taken, and was slage-manager of the affair; Mr. Bromhead was the 
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manager of a cinematograph company, and was responsible for send- 
ing the other men out to take pictures in the streets. Mr. Collins: 
pointed out to the Magistrate that the taking of the picture only 
cecupied a few seconds. Mr. Hopkins said he did not see how this 
sort of thing could be done in the London streets. Mr. Bromhead : 
We have done it often with the co-operation of the Magistrates in 
many cases. At Worthing and other places the J.P.’s have assisted 
us. Mr. Hopkitis: I am afraid you will find London too big. Mr. 
Bromhead: We are far from wishing to cause an obstruction. If 
the inspector had cautioned the men they would have gone away. 
I admit that it was a great mistake to take a picture at that time 
of the day. I have taken pictures myself in the neighbourhood with 
an inspector’ present. Mr. Hopkins: Here, you see, you have got 
a sort of play going-on, with a sham sergeant of your own. I don't 
see how it ‘can possibly ‘be done in the London streets. Mr..Brom- 
head: We aré only too anxious not to cause an obstruction; we cer- 
tainly: do not cause such a large crowd as the Salvation Army, and 
wé hever occupy the street more than a few minutes. Mr. Hopkins: 
You see what this is coming to. The next thing we shall have will 
be a-motor accident in Piccadilly for the purpose of being taken on 
the citiernatograph, and brought out at the Empire the same evening. 
Plainly, it can’t. be done in London. Mr. Bromhead and Mr. Coilins 
were each ordered to pay a nominal penalty of 10s. and Qs. costs. 
Lloyd and: Porter were discharged. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the “English Mechanic” describes a method 
of preducing. home-made gas for illuminating and laboratory pur- 
poses, which is interesting. He says :—‘ When living in the country 
miles away from any public gasworks, it is a great boon to be able 
to manufacture your own gas in a simple way to light your work- 
‘shop and laboratory, and also for various heating purpcses for which 
gas alone is satisfactory.. For Bunsen bumers, incubators, blowpipe 
werk, heating soldeving irons, and also for illuminating purposes, it 
is aln ost indispensable. For years I have made my own, and as I 
have always found it very satisfactory, I think other amateurs may 
like to make a similax.apparatus. The gas is made by forcing air} 
through gasoline, which is a highly volatile fluid.of the nature of 
benzoline ; the air becomes saturated with its vapour so as to burn like 
ordinery coal-gas. It is mecessary to have a generator and a blower. 
The generator is one of Fletchex’s, and consists of a tin box filled: 
with wicks which dip into the gasoline, which is poured into the’ 
generator until it is about one-third full. Of course, this has been 
made for many years, and is usually used with foot-bellows for 
furnace and blowpipe work; but for -a constant gas supply some 
simpler blower iis required. I have tried several. 
gasoreter, which I filled with air by pulling it wp, and then, as it | 
sank in the water, it forced the air through the generator. The 
objecticn to this was, that you had to pull it up every time, and, | 
also, unless you had a very large gasometer it did not last any 
time. Next, I made a sort of revolving drum, on the principle of ‘a! 
gas-meter, which was worked by a falling weight, and as it revolved 
in water it carried a constant pressure of air. ‘This was not véry 
satisfactory. It had a habit of going unevenly, would sometiihes 
stop altogether, or suddenly run down at a great speed. The blower 
I use now is a very simple affair and works very evenly. It consists 

-of ‘two tin cans, one inverted inside the other. The inner can’ is 
about 4in. in diameter, and about the same depth. Through the 
‘pottom is inserted and soldered in a piece of lin. ~ipe, open at both 
ends. There is also a small pipe soldered to the bottom for the exit 
air. The outer can is open at the top, and is rather bigger in dia- 
meter, and about: three-quarters the height of the inner can. An 
overflow pipe ‘is: soldered to this with a movable elbow, so that the. 
height of the water in it can be varied. A cork is fitted with a fine 
“brass or glass nozzle, and inserted in the water-supply tap. The 
‘stream of water issuing from the nozzle passes into the tin pipe, and 
into the water contained in the outer tin, carrying with it a quantity 
of air bubbles, which rise to the surface, and become imprisoned in 
the inner can, thus giving a constant pressure of air, which can be 
varied by raising or lowering the overflow pipe. The air is conducted 
by an indiarubber pipe to the generator, and issues as gas. It is 
necessary to put a weight of some sort on the upper can, or the pres- 
sure of air will lift it up. The lower portion of this can should be 
notched to allow the water to flow freely into the outer can. With 
this smaller apparatus I can keep three gaslights burning, and a 
Bunsen at the same time. 


“receive the poison. 


First I had‘‘a! 


_.. Correspondence. 


*,* Correspondents showld never mrite on both sides of the paper. 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and add. 
of the writers are given. ete 


_** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed D 


correspondents. 
Se . 

PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 

To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—My attention has just been directed to your parag 
(page 307, April 15) “ Photography for Babes.” a 

As I am indirectly responsible for the method proposed for rem 
the images of spoilt prints, perhaps you will permit me to say tha 
editors of the leading London daily papers do not encourage verbe 
and they would be extremely likely to use their blue pencil in 
to strike out obvious “padding.” When’ speaking to photogray 
(even “baby” photographers) it is hardly necessary to waste | 
of valuable space in offering precautions as to the use of poisons, 
any daily paper editor would be justified in considering such cai 
as “padding.” Surely you are quite aware that no one—be he “he 
photographer or otherwise—is able to buy potassium cyanide 
sweetstuff shop, but has to go to a properly qualified chemist ; he 
has to sign the poison book, and be properly identified before he 
Under these conditions, it is not likely tha 
would take it as a beverage; nor is it likely that a photographer ( 
a “baby” photographer) would be likely to employ a tea-tray 
photographic purposes. Hyen if he did so employ a tea-tray, Td 
think the ultimate result would be very tragic; but surely 
would not expect a writer to devote several lines to describing ext 
what sort of a tray must be used for photographic purposes? 

In your attempt to.set the advertisers against the writer, 
appear to overlook the fact that you are treating amateur pl 
graphers (even “babes”) as altogether devoid of ordinary ur 
standing. As a matter of fact, the matter in the paragraph to w 
you refer was suggested by an‘inquiry from a man who wishe 
utilise his spoilt prints, and particularly specified the way in whic 
wished to use them.—Yours faithfully, Wr 

April 22, 1904. 


BABES. 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—In “ Ex Cathedra” of yours of the 15th inst., under 


theading “ Photography for Babes,” you hit hard, and rightly s¢ 


one of our dailies for an article on bleaching wasters with cyat 
Everything you said there was true, but if it is true in a now 
fessional journal, what can one think of the same appearing, word 
word, I think.(I have not seen the article on the daily) in a jou 
devoted to photography? Please see (I expect, though, you have 
it already) page 323 of the “ Amateur Photographer ” for April a, 
let us know whether you think it right for a paper which knows 
dangers of cyanides to recommend its use without any warning, ¢ 


is evident the asker of the question can’t know much about it.—¥ 


truly, “ CuRIOUS 


April 24, 1904, 


REPRESSION OF THE BRITISH INVENTOR. ~ 
To the Editors. . 
Gentlemen,—An extract is given by you in the issue of Marel 
from the “Journal of the Society of Arts.” Therein is compared 
difference between inventor and author, their treatment as Teg 
patent and copyright, and an apparent injustice to the paten 
The writer decs not sccm to have noticed that the public and nob 
inventor are being considered. The work of the inventor is loo 
upon as of greater need for public use than that of the author; th 
fore a comparatively short term (fourteen years!) is supposed 
recompense the inventor, so that the public may the sooner have 
benefit of free use. It should be noticed, also, that in practice & 
right works cheaper with time, and after a few years are suppliet 
the public, through the publisher, at quite nominal royalties. 
There seems to me no comparison between a book and an invent 
Our patent system at present is hard, expensive, and inadequate; 
it is on a different standing to copyright, It is an infinitely q 
difficult matter to deal with. It is much more easy to grumble. 
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are too high. Make them lower and multiply the number of able it may be, but needing search and care. No searches are made by 
oseless, invalid, or unworkable patents. Refuse to grant a patent | the Patent Office authorities ; if specification is in order they take your 
ss it is for an original’ or valuable matter. Who is to decide? money and give you your patent, whether they have given the same 
Patent Office? hing to Smitli, Brown, Jones, or Robinson, or all of them, the day 
o doubt something can be done, and I hope will be done in the before. There are books of index and reference, however, in their 
- future; but it is a difficult matter to inaugurate a system that ibrary to help you. But though it is a free library, it seems to be 
not work hardly on some one. somewhat infrequented by the inventor, from the constant repetition 
nagine a committee of experts, the highest in the land, to decide iat may be seen there. This search can certainly be executed by 
very invention as the patent is applied for, to decide for once and | patent agents, and the application and specification drawn up by them. 
whether such patent shall be granted or no, and if granted to hold | It is their business, and doubtless they know better how to do it 
hout question or possibility of contestation. Such a system ian you do yourself. More expense ! 

Id, doubtless, be perfect, but for one little matter—the enormous The preliminary to a patent, ~ provisional protection,” costs a 


iber of patents applied for, and the time required to thoroughly sift guinea. It seems cheap. But a guinea is a guinea, and why throw it 
the details and evidence as to novelty, etc. A big patent case in away? Probably that is all an inventor would do, if, inexperienced, 
Courts runs into weeks. Could all this time, labour, expert he drew up his own preliminary specification. It must. be borne in 
ugit, and decision, be given to every Tom, Dick, or Harry who mind that although a fuller specification is allowed no new thing can 
red to patent a new print-washer? And I don’t think it could be be added; no real alteration can be made. I mean that the professional 


e for five shillings ! skill of the necessary and expensive agent is as necessary for this, too. 
n intermediate course, certain searches by the Patent Office There seem§ to be considerable misunderstanding in the lay mind as 
jals, will, doubtless, be adopted—in time !—I am, yours faithfully, | to this provisional protection. A man gets provisional protection and 
j C. Harotp Surrr. thinks he is protected. He is not. There is one more thing he must. 
1, Avenue Road, Fordsburg, Johannesburg, do. He must publish his process or design. He must not keep it 

April 4, 1904. secret as so many do. As to the publication, there is no need to cry it 


in the streets or from the housetops. A notice with particulars in the 
“ Slocum-in-the-Mud Weekly.” A pamphlet published (no necessarily 


TO PROSE BCTIV Ey PATENTEES. distributed) and sent in the usual course to the British Museum, is 
To the Editors. publication sufficient, for the Museum library is open to the world. 


‘entlemen,—Patents and fortunes are not exactly synonymous. But | Novelists favour the National Gallery for certain purposes, so might 
many patents are being taken out nowadays that one cannot help the inventor the British Museum Library. Sufficient publication, too, 
ndering if many of these inventors do think so. For, after all, a would be an explanation or exhibition at a meeting of the member's 
ent is not a giving to stience, but simply a commercial affair, and | society, without prohibition or secrecy. 


such and such only it must be dealt with. You will have noticed The reason for this is a simple one. No one may pa ent a thing 
“Ex Cathedra” comparisons with fifty years ago, and the remarks | that is not new (or rather such patent would be useless). The 
reon. particulars in the provisional specification are not given to the world, 
[here is one question to consider—which rarely seems to be con- but kept private at the Patent Office for the period allowed—nine 
ered—in addition to novelty, utility, and cost of manufacture, months. Anyone, therefore, in the meantime taking out a full patent 
ich, for want of a better word, may be called opportunity. To (complete specification) for the same thing would have precedence, 
jain, what good to the patentee is his patent if he is unable to unless the world (as the British Museum) had been told the secret by 
ce the article on the market? Look at the patent columns. Shutter the first man. And as there is often no need for secrecy, why trouble, 
provements—-Pickard, Camera improvements—Watson. These men In conclusion, if you must patent, go to the Patent Office Library, 
; shutter makers, camera makers, already. A very small improve- and read what others have done in the same line. Then go to a first- 
mt to them is worth a patent, because it becomes a part of their rate agent. And in all things be prepared to pay. To put it shortly. 
isting business. That is the crux of these, often, minor improve- | for a man not “ in the trade,” only a big patent, one worth the 
nts. expenditure of a large sum, is generally worth being patented at all. 
How many thousands of plate-changing hand cameras were invented —I am, yours, etc., A BaArRRISTER-AT-LAW, 
me dozen years ago. Let us look at the question practically. April 92. 1904. 


quired a mechanism to change plates; could not any mechanical 
in of thought produce something. A manufacturer or one of his 
ff works out some design, and it is made. He will not trouble him- 
f to take up somebody else’s patent (without considering the ques- To the Editors. 

m of validity) unless it is in truth something entirely new and Centlemen,—One reads from time to time a good deal of criticism 


rketable. I remember constructing half-a-dozen different ones. We | in respect to the affairs of the Royal Photographic Society, but as a 
ed to call it “hand-camera fever” in those days, but the disease | mere outsider 1 cannot help contrasting the methods of the “ Royal” 
ver got so far as the Patent Office. and my treatment as an’ exhibitor, with the methods of the Com- 
Even with a novelty there is no certainty of being rewarded with so mittee of the Northern Exhibition. But you naturally say, “Why 
ach of a return as the value of fees expended. Having a patent, | make a contras 2” Well, I will explain. 

nat are you going to do with it? Start a company? That requires For a few years I have exhibited at the Royal. I send up my 
mney or influence. Manufacture it yourself? That requires money | pictures together with the hanging fees, and in due course I am 
id capacity. Sell it to a manufacturer, or get him to make it on | informed that such and such pictures are rejected, together with a 
yalty? Not so easy unless your patent is a remarkably inclusive | receipt for the amount of my remittance, then comes a copy of the 
ie. Inclusive, not because our manufacturers are less honest than | ca alogue together with an invitation for myself and friend to the 
y other persons, but for the simple reason that A will not pay to be | conversazione on the opening night, and, if I have any work accepted, 
lowed to produce an article that B will almost copy and produce | a season ticket for the exhibition. Now, sir, this I consider Royal 
ithout paying anything. One cannot look through the “Almanac’s” | treatment. Mark the contrast. I send my pictures to Liverpool, to- 
lvertisements without being reminded of this. gether with the hanging fees, but I receive nothing in the way of 
And there is another side to this infringement question. As the | ac knowledgment and no receipt for my remittance. Then I see a 
litor is often telling his correspondents, a copyright does not prevent | report in the photographic Press of the opening night, brilliant 
other copying, it only gives right of action. You have a patent, and | success, etc., but as one of the contributors, no invitation has been 
is infringed by a big firm (unknowingly or knowingly, or doubting | extended to me, nor do I even receive a ticket that I may see the 
yur validity). What are you to do? Bring an action, when they | show. About a week after the opening I receive a copy of the 
tain some of the most eminent counsel and expert opinion? Can you | catalogue, and this is my only official communication. Finally my 
ford to do it? pictures are returned, with not even a printed slip enclosed. 

Again, in the Patent Office there are records of all patents; have On Easter Monday I thought I would go over to Liverpool and spend 
ou searched through all of them? It is a very long and tedious | an hour or two at the exhibition, and thinking I might do a little 
fair. Few matters haye not been the subject of patents, often unwork- work on the river, I took my camera with me. In the afternoon IT 
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wended my way to the Walker Art Gallery, and entering I turned to 
a youth in livery and asked him to kindly direct me to the exhibition. 
He in’a very brusque manner replied, “ At the top of the steps,” and 
then added, “You can’t take those inside,” pointing to my camera 
and plate bag, so I said, “ Why?” “Because,” he replied, “you'll have 
to leave them here.” I felt considerably annoyed at the rude officious- 
ness of the youth, and my wife, who was with me, said “ Come along, 
we won't go in.” I thought it best, however, to make a virtue of 
necessity, and so handed them over at a charge of 2d. I then con- 
tinued my way until I came to the ticket office of the exhi 


bition. 
Before purchasing a ticket for my wife and myself I inquired from 
the official, “if exhibitors were charged for admittance,” when he 
said, “I don’t know—everybody that goes through here pays.” I said, 
“Well, it isn’t usual I think!” and he replied, “I know no hing about 
it—if it isn’t right the secretary is inside, you had better speak to him 
and ask him to refund the money.” I must confess that I felt very 


much put out, and to quote the words of the song, “It wasn’t what he 
said, but the nasty way he said it,” and I know in consequence that 
my enjoyment of the exhibition was brought to an untimely end. 
However, I paid my money and went inside, but I found no pleasure, 
and was glad to get out after spending less than half an hour. So, sir, 
I spent six hours in a railway train and a day in Liverpool, and had 
my outing completely spoiled. By what?—The lack of a little common 
courtesy. When I got back to the cloak-room I found a fresh atten- 
dant, who, instead of giving me what I had deposited, handed me 
an overcoat, and kept me waiting a considerable time when I explained 
to him that I wanted a camera and not a coat. I then left the Walker 
Art Gallery and got the first train home, after shaking the dust of 
Liverpool off my feet—that is briefly my experience of the great 
“Northern Exhibition.” I do not know whether or not I am voicing 
the complaint of any other exhibitor, but I can assure you that I shall 
think carefully before I contribute another sovereign to the success of 
future Northern Exhibitions,—I enclose my card, and subscribe 
myself, yours faithfully, “A Discustep EXHIBiror.” 
April 25, 1904. 


SOME NOTES ON THREE-COLOUR WORK. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Baker is entirely wrong in assuming that I con- 
sidered his notes as reflecting on my translation, but I did think it 
very nearly impertinent for anyone with only two years’ experience in 
colour sensitising to question the statements of Dr. Eder, who has had 
thirty years’ experience. 

Your correspondent’s remarks as to the article being out-of-date, 
etc., are not impertinent, they are only rude, and show how little he 
knows of the subject, and although two years old there are points in 
it which have never before been touched on by anyone. 

I was not aware that Mr. Baker was endeavouring to commercially 
exploit these dyes, or I should not have taken the slightest notice of 
his article; still, as the translation in my previous letter proves that 
hese purple black dyes can be used successfully, the only conclusion I 
can come to is that, notwithstanding his long daily experience and 
aboratory equipped regardless of expense, he is not yet an expert 
manipulator, and were it not that he has such an utter contempt for 
authorities, I could refer him to one that would probably clear all his 
roubles away.—Yours faithfully, E. J. Watt. 

Foots Cray, April 25, 1904. 


PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Please find enclosed a few untoned spirit pictures. 
have been very interested by the articles appearing in the Journal. 

It seems to me that your correspondent of Friday week last is 
making fun of the thing altogether, and also seems to think the 
method of producing them should be made public. 

I think he had better exert his brains, as I had to do before succeed- 
ing in it, for he will find it is not such an easy matter, but it pays for 
it in the end, as I am now receiving from £3 ds. to £55s. per dozen for 
spirit pictures. 

By this I mean that, supposing a man lost his wife, or vice versa. If 
I had a description of the departed one I could photo the living one, 
and the departed one should be by his or her side. 

Also, a family who have lost several members and would like a 
family group taken, tlie departed ones included. By coming to my 


I 


place and giving me a description of the lost ones, or showing me 
photo or drawing of them, I will take the family group, and inelu 
the departed one, who shall be in their right position in the finish 
picture. 
Trusting you will excuse my troubling you with this matter, but 
there seems to be a lot of controversy about it, I thought, perhaps 
might settle the matter that others besides Mr. Blackwell can do th 
—and without the aid of spirits.—I am, gentlenien, yours truly, 
J. Lavraneon, 
The Sackville Studio, 7, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, 

April 26, 1904. 


CINEMATOGRAPH PATENTS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I note in the last issue of your Journal an anonyme 
letter signed “ A Cinematographer.” As a matter of fact this letter 
already answered by my letter which you have published. Howey: 
had the writer of this letter considered it of sufficient importance 
sign his own name, I would have taken the trouble to answer it—a 
would be pleased to do any other letters you may see fit to publi 
signed by their authors. I, however, have other things to do best 
answering anonymous letters, whether they be addressed to 1 
personally or printed in your Journal, and do not propose to take t 
trouble of answering anyone who has not sufficient belief in t 
importance of his own statements to sign his name. I have receiy 
some forty odd letters from various old assistants of mine referring 
the early phases of this invention, which I have not had time 
personally answer, and would take it as a personal courtesy to me 
you would kindly express to them, through your columns, my de 
appreciation of the kindly interest toward me which these lette 
show.—Yours sincerely, W. FRIESE-GREENE, 

Millbrook, Dovercourt, April 26, 1904. 


PROPOSED TARIFF REFORM. 
To the Editors. 

he question of the proposed retaliative taxes « 
imported goods has not been adequately discussed in the photograph 
papers, at any rate in their relation to photographers. One referen 
to the subject appeared in a contemporary, supposed to be written | 
a professional, but the ignorance displayed was so great as to make 
appear quite impossible that any professional could have known | 
little of the subject. It was stated that the proposed changes wou 
make no difference to photographers, as scarcely any of their goo 
were imported, except a few mounts from France. Now surely eve 
professional knows better than this. An enormous number of moun 
come from Germany, and within the last few years a large quantit 
especially of the finer quality, are American. These presumably wou 
be taxed, as they can scarcely be regarded as raw material. Phot 
graphic chemicals, too, especially developing agents, come in va 
quantity from Germany. Probably almost the whole of the ra 
material for sensitised paper comes from abroad, and no doubt, # 
paper-makers of this country would object to such goods coming | 
untaxed as raw material. The glass of which dry plates are mat 
comes from abroad in considerable quantity ; this again could scarce 
be untaxed as raw material, It is tolerably certain, then, that whe 
such new arrangements are made, and made they will be sooner 
ater, professional photographers will have to pay more for neat! 
every article used in their business, unless the producer pays the ta: 
as we are assured by some, they must do. ‘ 

At first sight this is a serious outlook for those who earn their brea 
by photographic work, for an increase in the cost of materials meal 
a proportionate reduction in the profits obtained, unless higher pric 
can be secured for the finished photograph, or a larger amount ¢ 
business can be done. 

The question is a very serious one, and it is as difficult as it ever Wa 
to foretell the future. But the present state of business is equall 
serious. We find on every hand that trades and manufactures al 
suffering from unfair competition. Goods are being imported to 
sold at a cheaper rate than they can be manufactured here. Some wil 
say, “So much the better for the photographer, for the cheaper he ca 
buy his material the more profit he can make.” This is a very supél 
ficial view to take, for the prosperity of the photographer depends 9 
the prosperity of the community, and if one section of the communit 
suffers all must lose in the end. We are naturally dependent upon on 
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her. In the Midland district several trades have been almost 
sd out by foreign competition; for example, button-making, nail 
rivet-making, are almost gone. Yet the first-named was once a 
e and important industry, and German wire nails, it is said, can 
ought for less than the wire costs here. The jewellery trade in 
pingham i is suffering severely from foreign imports at low prices. 
ay surprise some to learn that the jewellery trade of Birmingham 
ge and important, and it does not produce only “lacquered 
as,” or ‘““Brummagem ware,” but that nearly the whole of the 
lish jewellery, including the best London, is made in Birmingham. 
boot trade is suffering in the same way. It is possible to buy 
rican boots here at 16s. 6d. a pair, which cannot be bought in 
rica for less than 25s. The list might be continued to a much 
ter length, and when all these trades are suffering photography 
t suffer too. 
‘is said that these things will right themselves, and that although 
entry has lost its staple trade of. ribbon weaving, it soon estab- 
ad a prosperous watch trade, and when that went from the same 
se cycles and motor cars filled up the gap. But the men who 
e ribbons did not become watchmakers, and the watchmakers do 
build motor cars and cycles. They have had to go to the wall, and 
‘the cycle trade is threatened with large importations of foreign 
hines, and a wall of, hostile tariffs is destroying the markets for 
ish goods all over the world. 

he English dry-plate trade is being threatened in the same way, 
the hostile tariffs are so rigorously enforced that some time ago a 
ady photographer was asked, on her return 
posed plates she had taken with her from 
srica on a Kuropean tour. Under these conditions how is it 
ible for English manufacturers to remain prosperous? They are 
ned for clinging to old methods, for not making scrap of their old 
hinery and putting down the newest in its place. But what would 
he use when they see that do what they may a foreign article can 
ays undersell them? What encouragement is there for a nail- 
er to spend thousands of pounds on new machinery when German 
s are sold for less than he pays for the raw material? And the 
man maker can do it at a profit because he can get high prices for 
same goods in his own country. 

is an extremely difficult question, and whether the proposed 
edies will be effectual it is impossible to say. But one thing is 
ain that when the change is made photographers will at first suffer. 
ether they will suffer more if the present state of things continues 
y can tell, and whether the proposed taxes will eventually benesit 
n is equally uncertain.—Yours truly, 
, Cannon Street, Birmingham. 
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Barmars. Special.’—Photo. Canvasser’s Dishonesty.- On four 
rges of having obtained money by false pretences, Henry Spare, 
has lived at the Corporation lodging-house in Ancoats, appeared 
me Mr. Brierley at the Manchester City Police-court to-day. 
Wm. Cobbett prosecuted on behalf of Messrs. Eddison, Limited, 
tographers, of Manchester and elsewhcre, bv whom the defendan 
recently engaged as a canvasser. ‘The allegation was that Snare 
t to public-houses and solicited orders from barmen and bar- 
ds, representing that his firm were offering to such persons 
jal rates of 2s. 6d. (instead of 12s. 6d.) for six photographs, and 
ome cases saying that they were te exhibit the photograph in the 
lic-house. ‘he coupon books with which the firm’s canvassers 
e supplied, said Mr, Cobbett, stated the only authorised terms, 
in most instances the defendant had made an alteration in the 
jon, or endorsed it to the same effect. this way he obtaine 
ries of half-crown payments, for which he had not accounted. 
employee of the firm said they had no such “barmen’s and bar- 
ds’ special,” as the defendant had represented. Detective-in- 
tor Ridings brought two other charges against the defendant o 
ining a postal order for half-a-crown by false pretences. These 
lad obtained as “ booking fees” from persons answering advertise- 
ts—in one case from a barman, in the other from a coachman. 
defendant admitted his guilt, and said he came to Manchester in 
ch of employment, but could not get it, and became destitute. 
sr obtaining the situation as a canvasser he gave way to tempta- 
. A sentence of four months’ hard labour was passed, 
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*,* All AR OOHCS intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 


ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Evirors, ‘HE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*,%* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


** Communications 


** For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, 


communications through the post. Questions are not ansnered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should he addressed to Messrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Messrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANy, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C , 
undertake the registration of copyright photograpis at a charge of 
1s. Yd. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 


se ge 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
Il. G. Pike, 84, High Street, Reigate. Photograph of Castie Grounils, Reigate. 


Photoyraph of Past and 


H. W. Haynes, 13, Cumberland Park, Acton, Londou. 
Present Members, Acton Urban District Council. 

7. Wiel 41, North Gate, Sleaford. Photograph of the Manor Mouse, Sleaford. 

A. R. Burkin, 21, Reforne, Portland. Two Photographs of a Military Funeral at 
Portland. 

E. Rrppie.—We do not think you are asking too much for the prints. 
We have followed your instructions and inserted advertisement, 
to effect your desire. 

J. Suaw.—On the facts as stated in your letter we think you could 


CEMENTING GELATINE.— 


AN 


Book WANtTED.— 


make a claim against the firm who has pirated your print. Your 
yest plan is to place the matter in the hands of your solicitor. 
“Pitororuin” asks: “ Would you, please, say 
best method and adhesive for firmly and flatly 
f gelatine without any- expansion of either?” 
In reply: If the films are gelatine, pure and simple, moisten 
hem with a dilute acetic acid, press in contact, and keep flat 
till dry; or plain water may be used if slightly tepid. 

L. Crancu.—You do not say whether you desire a situation as a 
studio operator or press photographer. In the former case the 
prints give no clue whatever of your abilities beyond being 
airly good snapshot photographs. . In the latter case so shuch 
would depend on your own initiative for securing the right thing 
at the right time that lack of knowledge of the facts precludes 
our offering advice. Let us hear from you again. 

Kram” writes: “ (1) Will be very pleased if vou can 
give me the name of the best book on retouching? (2) I am 
enclosing some prints taken from negatives which I have re- 


what is. the 
uniting two films o 


touched. I should like. your opinion of them. Do you think I 
will ever be a good retoucher?” In reply: (1) “The Art of 
Retouching Negatives and Finishing and Colouring Photo- 
graphs,” by Robert Johnson, is a good book. (2) With practice 


we see no reason why you should not become a good retoucher. 


Ture per Cunt. Cornopron.—J. Apamson says: “A German 
formula gives 900 c.c. of a 3 per cent. collodion in wet plate 
work. What would be the proportions of guncotton and alcohol 


DEVELOPER.— 


Trooper asks :— 


o make a 3 per cent. collodion? How many grams cf 
pyroxiline to the 100 c.c. of liquid, or the simplest way it can 
put to make up?” In reply: What is meant is three 
grammes of pyroxiline to ninety-seyen c.c. of a mixture of equal 
parts of ether and alcohol. 
—“Focat Prange” asks: “ Will you, 
yest formula and best method of developing 
focal plane shutter at 1-1,000th of a second? 
work pyro ammonia.” In reply: Any developer. Wuat has the 
form of the shutter to do with the developer, supposing the 
plate is fairly well exposed? If it is very much under-exposed, 
probably that is what you anticipate. Metol or rodinal 
perhaps, bring out as much detail as any developer. 
“Will you please give me a formula for painting a 
background dead black (on canvas)?” In reply: Stretch canvas 
tightly (on wooden frame if possible), thoroughly wet it (with a 
watering pot), and cover the surface with equal parts of lamp- 
black and dextrine, Dees from a fine sieve, Then rub the 
colour in with a stift brush. Black “Kalko” background paint, 


and ether 
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sold by the Vanguard Company, is also good, and convenient 
to use. 


Test HOR Hypo.—* Lap” asks: “ (1) How to detect traces of hypo in 


paper? (2) When detected in paper on which photos are going 
to be mounted how to remove same without destroying paper?” 
In reply : (1) Soak some strips of the paper in distilled water, in 
a test tube. Then make a solution of permanganate of potash— 
say a dram in five ounces of water, and acidify with a couple of 
drops of sulphuric acid. Next dilute some of this with water 
until it has but a very faint tint. If, on adding a few drops 
of the water the paper was soaked in, the colour is discharged 
and the paper contains hypo. (2) There is no method of 
removing it without disturbing the surface of the paper. 


Srarvep Prinvs.—A. WaLiHauser writes: “I should be obliged if 


Copyrigur.—‘ SMoKER ” 


Stupio Query.—‘* A. A. A.” 


Srupio.—WESTLEY says: 


5 ABs 


you would inform me as to the cause of yellow stains on enclosed 
print. They appear in the toning bath made up of gold and 
sulphocyanide. I washed the print with others for ten minutes 
in running water, then I put them in an alum bath for ten 
minutes, and then washed them again for twenty minutes 
before toning, and about a dozen turned out in this way. Asa 
rule I am very careful with my toning, and have never had 
anything like this before.” Inreply: The stains are evidently 
due to contact with hypo, probably from an unclean dish being 
used for the washing of the prints. 
says: “I am reading your articles on the 
law of copyright with enjoyment. May I trouble you to answer 
~ one question. Take, for example, the group I enclose. It was 
taken at my own risk, no money consideration. If a gentleman 
who is in the group, and who buys a copy likes himself 
sufliciently (1) Could he go to another photographer and have 
copies of himself taken from it? (2) Could he have copies of any 
other gentleman (who might be an old friend) produced? (3) Or 
d such acts as above be an infringement of copyright. (4) 
Or must the whole photo be copied to constitute an infringe- 
ment?” In reply: (1) No, not if the copyright is yours. (2) 
No. (3) Yes. (4) No. Copyright covers all portions of the 
picture. 


wou 


says: “I shall be glad of your advice 
on t lowing :—I have the chance of shop, etc., but space 
at back will not allow of studio wider than nine feet ; would you 
advise so narrow a studio. Not having worked in one so very 
narrow, I feel doubtful if the class of work I do (the best) could 
be carried on in so narrow a space. The light is good, being 
north-east, and length ample for studio—from 30 to 35 feet. It 
is only the width I am doubtful about, so shall be glad of your 
advice on the same, or shall I wait and look out for a more 
roomy place?” In reply: Nine feet is certainly narrow for a 
studio for professional work; still good portraits may be 
obtained in one of that width. The difficulty in so narrow a 
studio is in taking groups, not single figures. 

“My studio here faces west, and I get a 
strong sun from about two o’clock. Could you give me any 
advice as to the best means of overcoming the difficulty— 
screens, curtains, blinds, etc., I am using in abundance. It is 
not glazed with ground glass. Would it be worth my while to 
have ground glass put in? Could you also give me a word as 
to what means you would advise for keeping the studio cooler?” 
In reply: You might stipple the glass in the roof over with 
starch or flour paste to which some whiting has been added. 
That will answer the same purpose as ground glass. Or you 
may fit the roof with light wooden screens covered with tracing 
linen. Good ventilation will tend to keep the studio cool. A 
fan, driven by an electric motor will keep a current of air 
through the place. 

Wirry asks: “I wish to get 


ie fo 


permission to photograph parts of 
Greenwich Park, and I find from information in your Almanac 
that I can do so on production of the ‘Red Book.’ Can you 
inform me what this is and where obtainable?” In reply : The 


“Red Book” is issued by the Royal Photographic Society to its 
members, and to members of affiliated photographic societies, 
The “Red Book,” besides representing the official voucher of 
membership also confers certain desirable benefits and privileges 
on its owner, one of which you mention, and all of which are 
detailed in the “British Journal of Photography Almanac.” 
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Your best way to become the happy possessor of a copy i 
join the nearest affiliated Photographic Society, or becom 
member of the Royal Photographic Society. The Secret 
will send you all particulars if you write to 66, Russel Squ: 
Londor, W.C. 

DerveLoprr.—S. E.” says: “I shall be glad if you will inform 
if you think that it is as cheap to use ‘brilliant’ developer 
professional use as to use pyro-ammonia. I buy the ‘brillig 
in quart bottles at 3s. 6d. each, and the soda for use with 
bottle costs, I suppose, about 3d. or 4d. I use it in the sg; 
way as a toning bath (i.e., pour the solution back into a bo 
each time and just strengthen 1t up for use). I have to deve 
on an average about twenty negatives a day. As it in § 
becomes thick and muddy, would it do for me to filter it, 
should I by so doing weaken its action?” In reply: “Weh 
had no experience with the developer named—nor do we la 
its composition. We should think that our correspondent, 
develops twenty negatives a day with it, would be able 
judge whether it is more economical to use that or pyro, 
course all developers lose energy the more they are used, Fil 
ing the solution will not weaken it. 
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Aputreration of Potassium Cyanide.—L. F. Kebler complains t 
potassium cyanide, labelled “98 to 100 per cent. pure,” is frequer 
imported into the United States in a state of gross impurity. Anal 
of four samples showed the percentages of KCN to be 33.65, 13 
61.75, and 65.90 respectively, the remainder consisting of sod 
cyanide in very large quantity, with potassium carbonate, and in { 
instances sodium chloride as well. The author remarks that pres 
methods of detecting and determining chlorides in the soluble cyani 
are not satisfactory, and more expeditious and accurate tests 
desirable.— U.S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin.” 

DurerMInation of Formaldehyde.—C. Kleber suggests the foll 
ing method for the quantitative determination of formaldehyde ;— 
commercial concentrated sodium bisulphite solution, which gener 
contains a considerable quantity of free sulphurous acid, a solution 
pure caustic soda, preferably made from the article purified w 
alcohol, is added, until the odour of sulphurous acid has complet 


disappeared. No special care is required in this operation, as a sli 
excess of caustic soda over the quantity necessary for deodorising 
immaterial. ‘Then this solution is diluted with water, until 30 Ge 


it exactly neutralises 50 C.c. of normal caustic soda, using phenol 
thalein as an indicator. Towards this solution formaldehyde beha 
like an alkali, and can be titrated accordingly. 7 

Amone the recent additions to the art collection in the Victe 
and Albert Museum are three cases containing original drawings, * 
work of modern English beck illustrators. Phil May is represen 
hy a characteristic study on brown paper, and by several pen-and4 
drawings for process reproduction in “Punch” and elsewhere. N 
them are two pen-and-ink drawings by Charles Keene, reprodw 
by wood engraving in “Punch.” G. Du Maurier’s original per 
studies and finished pen-drawings for “Punch” are exhibited alt 
with proofs of the wood engravings. The work of Frederick Barn 
is illustrated by three characteristic drawings in pen-and-ink. Th 
are also four mounts containing nine original water-colour drawings 
Kate Greenaway, made for her well-known picture books. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insem 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the text portion of the paper. 
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moriEs of the British newspaper Press invariably make 
active reading. The foundation, growth, and expan- 
1 of the vastly circulated publications which exercise 
h commanding influence on the national life, supply 
historian, as a rule, not only with material for impor- 
t contributions to the records of industrial progress, 
also with the opportunity. of relieving his book by 
se piquant touches of a personal nature which contrast 
high lights of human interest with the sombre shadows 
nis subject.. As in the more prosaic walks of life the 
nent of romance occasionally asserts itself, in the world 
-ress administration, and a lambent glamour of mystery 
iches to every member of a newspaper staff from the 
nble youth irreverently known as the “ printer’s devil” 
t through the entire organisation up to the Grand 
ma-like occupant of the Chief Hditorial chair himself. 

the fascinating story of the lay Press may, then, always 
trusted to delight the general reader, who, however, in 
@ cases out of ten, is probably unaware that the 
ular daily and weekly newspapers do not meet all 
requirements of the serious student of commercial, 
ntific, or industrial progress. Hence it is that we have 
bh us that comparatively unknown but still very powerful 
3 in the Press termed “class” journalism, Your 
inary daily or weekly newspaper which deals with the 
emeral trivialities of the moment is read, flung aside, 
, in most cases, forgotten in a few hours. Not so your 
nical journal which voices and represents one’s prin- 
ul interests in life. In this respect no ponderable 
§ in the community is neglected or unrepresented ; 


every trade, profession, or occupation being catered for 
by competent writers and authorities. An exhaustive 
history of the technical Press since its virtual foundation 
in the earlier part of last century might be made in great 
measure to take the place of an industrial history of 
England so intimately is the work of the Press associated 
with what goes on daily in the nation’s workshops and 
manufactories. 

Tempting as the theme is, it would ‘be foreign to our 
present purpose to enlarge upon it, even were it possible 
o devote the necessary space to the treatment of a subject 
o one section only of which, on this occasion, it is our 
obvious intention to address ourselves. Readers of these 
pages for the past few months will not need reminding 
hat from time to time we have reprinted, under the title 
of “Fifty Years Ago,’ extracts from the “ Liverpool 
Journal of Photography” of 1854, of which the present 
journal is the direct dynastic descendant. Curious it is 
to, as it were, sweep the mental gaze back over the broad 
gulf of half a century, and, making the familiar comparison 
of “now” with “then,” note the fact that in those subjects 
of general interest and discussion which occupied the 
minds of photographers fifty years ago, time to-day has 
wrought little change. Processes have altered, improved, 
or advanced; the field of their application widens from 
year to year, but nevertheless the scope and possibilities 
of the “black art” were quite as fully recognised in 1854 
as the then. existing state of knowledge permitted. 

Recent Royal usage has associated the completion of 
a Jubilee with the occasion of rejoicing. Authorities are 
not agreed as to what a Jubilee really is, or what par- 
ticular number of years ib signifies—two, seven, twenty- 
five, or fifty. Since 1887, however, the mighty arbiter, 
Custom, in obedience to which we all male deference, 
has decreed that a public person, or institution, boasting, 
as such, a continuous career of fifty years before the 
world, may legitimately make the fact the subject of 
self-congratulation and invite the sympathetic countenance 
of friends and contemporaries in the celebration. So it 
comes about, therefore, that in this year of grace—1904— 
THe British JouRNAL oF PHorograpHy takes pride and 
pleasure in the reflection that it passes into the second 
half century of its existence. The first number of the 
oldest photographic journal now extant was published in 
1854, and thus our fiftieth year was completed in 
December, 1903. Consequently January last should have 
seen this present announcement, which was deferred till 
a season of the year more convenient and congenial to 
celebrations of the kind. 

To prove that the history of Tue British JourNnan 
or PxorocRapHy during its fifty years’ life if written 
out in full detail would practically constitute a 
voluminous history of the “ art-science” which the 
Journay, yas deliberately founded to foster would, we 
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submit, not be a very difficult thing. But such a history 
in the form suggested would necessarily be somewhat 
partial and coloured by the not unnatural egotism of the 
pardonably self-aggrandising journalist. The history of 
photography has never yet been written, and never will be, 
until the work is taken in hand by some as yet undis- 
covered master of historical research thoroughly well 
qualified to collect, sift, and weigh evidence, and thus do 
for photography in general what has been done for one 
particular branch of it—the lens—by the accomplished 
authority, Dr. Moritz von Rohr, of Jena. When that 
history comes to be written it cannot possibly escape 
notice that at various epochs this Journau has had a direct 
and most important influence upon some of the most 
momentous advances in photography, and we trust that we 
may be pardoned for recalling those circumstances on 
this occasion and subsequently. 

We shall, indeed, recall them more in detail on June 
10th next, when, in order to commemorate the completion 
of its fiftieth volume, we propose in a special supplement 
to the ordinary issue of THe BririsH JOURNAL OF 
PuorocrapHy of that date, giving a history of the 
paper and those who have been associated with it since 
its foundation. The story, we have no doubt, will make 
interesting reading in respect of both its journalistic 
and photographic aspects. Avoiding for the moment any 
further reference to the former feature, it will be our 
object to show that the Journan and those who have 
had the honour of being attached to it during its career 
have all along rendered great services to the cause of 
photographic progress. Addressing itself primarily to the 
advancement of knowledge in photographic technique, the 
Journat has steadily encouraged every step forward 
which has had for its object the perfection of photo- 
graphy as an instrument of scientific precision. At the 
same time it has not neglected to promote and advocate 
the material well-being of those whose interests are bound 
up in the commercial phases of photography. To 
enumerate in detail, however, the many aspirations which 
the Journat has always assiduously encouraged would 
amount to an. anticipation of our issue of June 10th, 
wherein all this, and much more, will be written about. 
In truth, it is a pleasant, enthralling, and withal very 
human little history, that of the Brirish JouRNAL oF 
PuorocrapHy, which the present Editor-in-chief regards 
as one of his most cherished privileges to have the 
opportunity of writing. And, perhaps, it may be per- 
mitted to him to add that these feelings of gratification 
are somewhat sobered by the regret that so many of those 
who rendered loyal service to the Journan in past 
years are not here to-day to share in the permissible exulta- 
tion of those nowadays associated with the paper, in the 
fact that after half a century’s existence the “old B. J.,” 
to quote the colloquialism of the moment, is “ going 
stronger and better than ever,” and has marked out for 
itself a future of aggressive vitality and unrestrained 
progressiveness which will assure to the second half- 
century of its existence a degree of success, prosperity, and 
usefulness far greater than that of its first. 


+ 


A paring robbery was attempted on Saturday morning shortly after 
six o’clock at the premises of Messrs. Sinclair and Co., opticians, 
Haymarket. Two men broke thc plate-glass window of the shop, 
and extracted a trav containing twenty-four gold pendant compasses, 
valued at about £40. A policeman on special duty outside a shop 
just opposite, hearing the sound of the breaking glass, dashed across 
the road and captured one of the men after a short chase. ‘The other 
man ran off in the opposite direction. Eventually the man was 
captured, but it was then discovered that he had got rid of part of 
the spoils, and it is believed that he was assisted by accomplices. 
This is the second t'me that: Messrs. Sinclair’s window has been 
broken, the last attempt having been made on Easter Tuesday, 


EX CATHEDRA. 


New Lens The use of the various kinds of gi 
CHASE: made at Jena has revolutionised the ¢ 
struction of lenses, especially photographic, combinati 
being now made possessing properties which not long 
were pronounced impossible by many experts. A furl 
addition to optical powers seems possible, indeed, probs 
by the introduction of another medium for the manu 
ture of optical instruments—vitreous silica. Recenth 
paper by Messrs. J. W. Gifford and W. A. Shenstone 
the “ Optical Qualities of Vitreous Silica” was read bef 
the Royal Society, and the feeling has been expressed t 
this substance is likely at no distant period to play 
important part in optical work, and, if the cost of 
material and its working should not be prohibitive, phy 
graphy in certain directions should be distinctly aic 
The authors of the paper have made a number of meast 
ments of the optical constants of the new material, wh 
possesses great uniformity of composition, combined v 
transparency to ultra-violet radiations, while, unl 
quartz, it is not doubly refracting. To test the homogene 
and, consequently, perfection of refracting power of 
new medium, four slabs of it were prepared, cemen 
together, and from the mass a prism cut and polished. 4 
variation of density on any one of the slabs would h 
so affected the refraction as to render the prism usel 
as an instrument of precision; but so far was this fi 
being the case that when tested against a similar pr 
of boro-silicate glass from Jena, all the slabs being fr 
the same melting, the silica prism was found to be | 
tinctly superior. A thin doublet had been made and) 
described ; it had the vitreous silica for one component 
fluorite for the other; the focal length of the combinat 
is almost independent of thé wave-length, in other wot 
the achromatism was almost perfect. 


* * 22 


Electro-plating The undoubted usefulness of alumini 
Aluminium. in the use of photographic lens mou 
camera fittings, and so forth is not fully recognised b; 
general use of the metal for such purposes. The increa 
cost, perhaps, has something to do with the weather, | 
there must be other causes. Probably its appearal 
influences camera users, for it must be admitted that t 
metal, when worked up, has not an attractive appearan 
even when lacquered; when unlacquered it very rap 
attains a very unlovely leaden appearance. — An impro 
ment upon these qualities appears to be possible accord 
to an article in “ Blectro-chemical Industry” by Mess 
C. F. Burgess and Carl Hambuechen, who have inventel 
method of electro-plating aluminium with any desu 
metal. The difficulty in such plating hitherto experiem 
has been considered to be the instant formation upon ” 
surface after cleaning of a film of oxide, which preven 
a cohesive coating being formed. A theoretically perf 
plating bath is the one which would dissolve the ox 
and allow the deposition to take place at the same til 
This is brought about under the new invention by | 
addition of a soluble fluoride or a small quantity of f 
hydrofluoric acid. Then it is necessary to give a first p 
ing of a base metal which will adhere tenaciously, 4 
zinc is found to answer. After this, other me als, su 
as copper, etc., may be deposited on the zinc, using q 
ordinary precautions for plating in that metal. Sing 
larly, gold cannot be satisfactorily deposited on the a 
direct, as, after the lapse of a short time, it seems to SI 
into the zinc, and almost disappear. If, however, @ Pp 
liminary coating of copper be given, the gold coatl 
remains perfectly adherent. It is perhaps too much 
expect fold-plated aluminium mounting for lenses, but th 
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ud be the acme of luxury, and, as a good lens can be 
le in small bulk, the expense should not be prohibitive, 
| the idea cannot be said to be wildly utopian. 

* * * 


Under this title, Dr. Wm. J. 8. Lockyer, 
in “ Nature,” gives an abstract of a paper 
in the “Publications” of the Yerkes 
ervatory which records a triumph of photographic 
k produced under the guidance of the skilled hand 
brain of Professor Hale working on lines indicated 
Sir Norman Lockyer, M. Janssen. The application of 
spectroscope to the telescope in the manner devised 
these two astronomers rendered possible the making of 
ervations—without the intervention of an eclipse—upon 
silver disc and prominences, greatly adding to our 
wledge of the sun’s circulation. But these were al 
formed by the eye; the spectro-heliograph enabled 
tography to step in, and the latest form of this instru- 
1b is described in the paper referred to. The feature of 
instrument is that it is capable of giving pictures of 
sun in light of one wave-length—i.e., in monochromatic 
t. The instrument itself differs little in principle from 
ordinary spectroscope whose eye-piece is removed and 
aced by a second slit. If the solar image be thrown 
means of a lens upon the first slit, then after the solar 
t has passed through the lenses and prisms of the in- 
ment it will fall on the second slit, which will only 
W a narrow portion of the spectrum corresponding in 
th to this slit to pass through it. The second slit can 
adjusted so as to receive any particular line of the 
r spectrum and completely isolate it. If now the solar 
ge falling on the first slit be kept stationary, and the 
le spectroscope be moved in a flame at right angles to 
axis of the incident solar beam, and in a direction at 
t angles to the length of the first slit, then the light 
will pass through the second will be a succession of 
ges in monochromatic light, corresponding to the strips 
he solar image which entered the first slit. As an 
nple, if the second slit be adjusted to receive, say, the 
’ line of calcium, and placing a photographic sensitive 
e almost in contact with the surface of the second slit, 
| while the first slip is passing over the solar image 
second is moving over the stationary dry-plate, and 
wing the monochromatic “ K ” light to impress its suc- 
ive images on the plate. The result is a picture of the 
in “K” light, and, by isolating different lines in a 
lar manner, various monochromatic images of the sun 
lifferent “lights” may be obtained. Professor Hale 
ed to employ the spectro-heliograph with the great 
n. Yerkes refractor, and had, in consequence, to make 
ial adaptations to this end, as the movement of the 
ument as above would have caused a vibration that 
ld have ruined definition. He therefore decided 
tually to keep the spectro-heliograph still, and to cause 
solar image to travel across the first slit by means of 
tor. This necessitated a further device, the dry-plate 
ng to traverse at the same rate as the image. ‘ Pro- 
r Hales connected the plate-holder directly with the 
Imation motor, and thus the two were moving simul- 
ously. A new field of research which apparently has 
imit is opened up, Dr. Lockyer writes, to take advan- 
of it three stations would be required for the study 
me element, and to take full advantage of the new 
ar a number of stations would have to be established 
st in the fashion needed for the star atlas. His justifi- 
m for such a recommendation is that a study of the 
‘changes is vital for the clear understanding of the 
erous terrestrial variations which are so closely con- 
with our everyday life, and that the necessity of such 
ogramme is obvious. 


lew — 
ch in 
ar Physics. 


THE FUTURE OF PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 
EMPLOYEES. 


Tuose of our readers who make it a rule to look through 
the “ Answers to Correspondents” column week by week 
must frequently have been struck with some of the inquiries 
we have to reply to. A very frequent one of late has been as 
to our opinion. of the merits of somebody’s work as an 
operator or as a retoucher, and what salary he should com- 
mand as an employé in either capacity. Sometimes the 
examples of work sent, possibly picked specimens, have 
been tolerably good, at others just the reverse, and they 
serve to illustrate that the sender has. no idea whatever 
of what is required from a good craftsman, either as an 
operator or a retoucher, or the two combined. Many of the 
former’s specimens, though they may be good, clean photo- 
graphs, show that their producer has but little knowledge 
of lighting the sitter, and far less of posing him or her; 
indeed, some of the poses have often been of a most in- 
artistic character. The same may be said with regard to 
some of the examples of retouching we have received, as 
they show that the senders have no idea of drawing or the 
anatomy of the face. The notion seems to be, in the 
majority of cases, to work out every line of the face and 
make it appear as smooth and even as the wax-figures one 
sees in hairdressers’ shop-windows. In some cases the like- 
ness has been almost entirely destroyed through the total 
obliteration of the most striking features of the model, the 
face being rendered flat and inanimate to a degree. 

It is evident from a very large number of the specimens 
we have received that the senders have quite mistaken their 
avocations, as they clearly imagine their work to be good, 
or, at least, sufficiently so to obtain them employment—and 
so it may, of a kind. It is this sort of thing that has brought 
about the over-stocking of the labour market with mediocre 
workers, who are frequently glad to obtain employment 
at a wage even below that of an ordinary unskilled day 
labourer. At the present time, when plates are bought 
ready for exposure in the camera, there is really very little 
for an operator to learn before he can produce a good and 
clean negative. 

The chief skill now required is in the lighting and posing 
of the sitters, and being able to deal with them with tact 
and in a gentlemanly manner, so as to secure portraits of a 
refined and artistic character. These qualifications do not 
seem to be recognised by a large proportion of the candi- 
dates for appointments as operators. Many seem to surmise 
that if they can produce a clean negative, that is all that is 
necessary to secure them employment. It is perfectly true 
that the highest class operators —even in the best studios— 
do not get the same high salaries that used to be paid in 
the wet collodion days. But four or five guineas, and 
upward, a week are still paid; but, then, it is only to gentle- 
men of good education and with exceptional artistic ability. 
It is obvious that these qualifications are quite overlooked 
by some that think they are really good operators. An 
operator who may suit quite well for a studio of the “ three 
for half-a-crown” type would be quite out of place in a 
high-class one where the sitters are mostly of the aristo- 
cracy. 

In the above we have only been considering the male 
portion of photographic labour. But at the present time 
much of the work that used to be done by males is now 
done by females, and that does not improve the position of 
the former. A very large proportion—indeed, by far the 
larger proportion—of the printing and toning, as well as 
retouching, is now done by females, and it may be at once 
admitted that this work can as well be done by them as by 
males. But with them the outlook for the future is by no 
means bright. It has, for some years past, been a custom 
with very many to take girls as. apprentices, with or with- 
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out premiums, for three years to learn printing, mounting, 
spotting, reception-room duties, ete., paying them quite a 
nominal wage, or none at all. After three or four months 
the apprentice, if fairly intelligent, becomes, with ready 
sensitised papers, able to do the work as well as those with 
‘long experience, and also to retouch negatives fairly well, if 
they have good tuition. She then becomes a valuable hand 
for the end of the term, and receives but quite a nominal 
sum for her services. Before she is out of her time— 
perhaps six months—another apprentice is taken on to 
Yearn the business, and she in due course takes the place 
of the former one, who then has to seek a situation else- 
where, and finds that it is by no means so easy a matter in 
the already over-stocked market as she or her friends were 
at first led to imagine, as witness the number of advertise- 
ments in “Situations Wanted” that appear weekly in our 
columns. 

The advertisements “Situations Wanted” and “Situa- 
tions Vacant” are always a good criterion of the existing 
state of the labour market. There is very little question 
that the present state of competition, with cutting prices, 
thas been brought about by gelatine photography. It has 
tempted so many to become amateur photographers. As 
such they are able to purchase their plates and papers at 
about the same price as the professional, and they think, 
from the prices the latter—particularly those of the 
higher class-——charge for their work, that photography must 
‘be a highly remunerative business, quite without taking 
into consideration anything beyond the mere cost for 
material. Hence they drift into professionals with very 
little ability as such, and, consequently, frequently adopt 
cutting prices. Some parents, thinking of the supposed 
profits of photography, article their sons for a term to 
some who almost make a trade of taking “ articled pupils” 
with a very substantial premium ; but what are the youth’ 
prospects when he has served his term? 

The object of this article is to point out to young people 
and their parents that at the present time photography, as 
an employment, is by no means so lucrative as many seem 
to-imagine, and there seems to be but little prospect of its 
being\ better in the future. We therefore suggest that they 
should. not enter the ranks of professional photography 
without giving due consideration to the matter. 


n 


~~ 


Tur Colored Daily.—It is undoubtedly coming. But when? And 
by what met yp As? Well, it must be process. It is curious that New 
York atter” <>_a “Graphic” daily. It was to be by litho. It failed. 
London atte.< ited a “Daily Graphic.” This journal relies on pro- 
cess. It is a great success. The new daily in colours must be by 
tri-chromatic ‘process method. Once again, we are ready.—‘ Half- 
‘Tone Times.” 


Asrronow.icaL Institution of Edinburgh.—The fourth meeting of 
this society. since the present session opened was held on April 20, 
in the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. Mr. Wm. Firth, the 
President, occupied the chair. Mr. Heath, First Assistant Astro- 
nomer, FRoyal Observatory, Edinburgh, read two communications. 
‘The first was on the Solar Corona, which he illustrated by lantern 
slides iprepared from negatives made by himself during the Scottish 
‘clipsie Expedition to Spain in 1900, also by large photographs made 
‘by thie Astronomer-Royal for Scotland by means of his 40ft. telescope, 
and kindly lent by him for the occasion, and in addition, by a 
Wection of coronal slides made from photographs of those eclipses, 
\ the observation of which photography had been employed with most 
success. The latter series included several obligingly lent by Mr. 
Wesley. Mr. Heath’s second paper (also illustrated by many slides 
from his own negatives) embraced an interesting account of his per- 
sonal experiences in Spain during the 1800 eclipse expedition—an 
account which the mature technical astronomer and the budding 
astronomical amateur alike seemed to enjoy thoroughly. 


THE CRYSTALS OF AMIDOL HYDROQUINONE 

AND EITKONOGEN. 

Tun erystals of the developing agent amidol, when seen und 

the microscope, exhibit a very different formation to those 

pyro, but are, under certain conditions, equally interesti 

and beautiful subjects for study. The crystals of amidol mau 

be obtained from an aqueous solution as unlike pyrogallic aei 

amidol will not dissolve in ether or alcohol. 


oh 


Fig. 1.—Crystals of Amidol. Slow evaporation. + 50. 


A pyro deposit presents to the naked eye a regular and artis 
grouping of crystals, but amidol requires the aid of a microsec 
to discover its beauties, as with the unaided vision it has} 
appearance of a dirty patch on the glass. 

When preparing crystals of amidol for the microscope | 
solution must be quickly evaporated to produce the most vat 


Fig. 2.—Amidel Crystals. Rapid evaporation. 4 obj. 


effects. Slow evaporation produces the finest pyro cryst 
but with amidol the deposit is too regular, and lacks yal 
A photo-micrograph of the effect of slow evaporation is give 
the first illustration. 
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he glass with the amidol solution should be warmed over 
amp. The resulting deposit, when examined under a low- 
rer objective, will be found, for the most part, to be com- 
ed of uninteresting fragments, but here and there very 


Fig. 3.—Amidol Crystals. Edge of deposit. 1 in. obj. 


iking crystalline effects will be noticed, especially at the 
es of the deposit. The crystals of amidol give beautiful 
wlts with polarised light, superior even to pyro. The 
ariser should be rotated till a dark background is obtained 


ig. 4:—Hydroquinone Crystals from Ether Solution. 1 in. obj. 


. Fig. 6.—Crystals of Hydroquinone Dissolved in Water. 
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to bring out the best display of colour and form. Amidol 
crystals are usually of a very transparent nature, and on that 
account are not easily photographed. Wig. 1 is a reprcducion 
of a photo-micrograph of amidol crystals, and gives the typical 
appearance of the deposit formed by slow evaporation. The 
crystals have formed in chains over the plate; the nature of 
the formation, however, is not particularly interesting. 


Fig, 5.—Cry stals of Hydroqninone Dissolved in Water. 1 in. obj. 


i 
Fig. IL shows the appearance of amidol crystals when 
the solution is rapidly evaporated. In this plate the crystals, 
instead of forming in chains, are broken up into floral designs 
in a yaried and picturesque manner. Some of the crystals 
bear a curious resemblance to flowers and leaves of plants. 
Fig. Ill. is from a photograph taken from the same pre- 
paration, but at the extreme edge of the deposit.. These crystals 
have formed into a very fine group, and bear a_ striking 


1 in, obj. 
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resemblance to palm leaves. There were several other similar 
deposits on the same plate, but these were the most perfectly 
formed. The adjoining crystals were included in the picture 
in order to give the general appearance of that portion of the 
preparation, though from an artistic point of view the palm 
tree should have been reproduced by itself. This group of 


crystals gave very remarkable effects with polarised light. 


The crystals of another of the energetic type of developers, 
eikonogen, were examined by the writer, but gave very dis- 
appointing results. A solution of eikonogen after evaporation 
leaves only a few isolated crystals of no particular shape, 
and the few that are visible give little effect with the polariser. 
Hydroquinone produces many forms of crystals, and they are 
all of a different type to those of either amidol or pyrogallic 
acid. Interesting effects can be obtained with water, ether, 
spirits, or acetone as the solvent, and some of the typical for- 


mations are reproduced here. 


When ether is the solvent long isolated crystals form, with 


a few broader specimens in some parts of the preparation. 


Fig 7.—Crystals of Hydroquinone Dissolved in Acetone. 1 in. obj. 


Fig. IV. reproduces these crystals. 


Fig. V. gives the result of evaporating a solution of hydro- 
quinone in water. With hydroquinone rapid or slow evapora- 
Slight and very transparent 
crystals are formed, consisting of straight rods with projections 
on each side; the projections are generally much more pro- 


tion makes little difference. 


minent on one side than on the other. 


Fig. VI. is another portion of the same preparation of crystals. 
Tn this photograph the lines run nearly parallel to each other 
at very regular intervals, with a thin line passing down the 


middle of each rod. 


Fig. VII. is a photo-micrograph of crystals from an acetone 
This is a very different group from those shown in 
either of the foregoing illustrations. The crystals are formed in 
broad masses instead of rods; but one or two groups somewhat 
resemble the radiating nature of pyro crystals. All forms of 
hydroquinone crystals polarise effectively, especially those just 


solution. 


5 Fig. VIL 
mentioned, Hig 3. it, Ene, TRAILS, 


ON THE DISCOLORATION OF BROMIDE PRIN 
WITH AN INCIDENTAL CONSIDERATION OF 
ACID FIXING BATH. 

[A paper read before the Royal Photographic Society.] 

Tuere are several sorts of stains or discolorations by which so 

bromide workers are frequently troubled, and some from whi 

few bromide workers wholly escape ; although some workers ¥ 
assert that they never had any stains or discolorations in th 
bromide work. In order to obtain certain results in brom 

prints one may use a very active developer which will be y 

prene to produce stains ; and I think you will find that th 

who never get stains make it a rule never to use a develo 
that does not suit their particular requirements. To dist 

guish the various discolorations is the first step; to assert 1 

supposed causes is the second step ; and, in the third pla 

I propose to speak of a proper mode of working to avoid e 

kind of discoloration. These are :— 

(a) Greyness; slight grey fog over print; greyish whites. 

(b) Yellowness of the print. 

(c) Grey-brown. discoloration. 

All these are seen most upon the whites, of course, and | 

totally distinct from wrong colour or “ tone ” of the image. 

The grey fog is the least often met with, and the m 
easily prevented. It arises from exposure to light while | 
paper is still in the sensitive state. An “unsafe” colom 
developing light may produce it before development, or | 
faintest reflection of white light from the walls and ceil 
while changing and charging the frames, but so will an uns 
light during development. White light—at least with so 
papers, during fixation, and, in fact, until the final salt 
salts removed in the first washing after the fixing bath, y 
produce this fog. Some papers are less prone to yield g 
fog under these conditions, while others are particularly prt 
to produce it. 

Yellowness and grey-brown fog are the two discolorati 
now to be considered. The two are clearly distinguished 
most cases, but for those who have only suffered from one 
the two colorations, a test which I will give will suffice 
make the distinction clear. The yellowness is a developm 
stain. It arises from the precipitation of brown products 
oxidation in the developer into the film of the paper dur 
development. This stain will be more readily produced 
proportion to— 

(1) The age of the developer. 

(2) The duration of development. 

(3) The rapidity of the particular developer in oxidising. 

(4) Exposure to the air during the development. 

(5) The sensitiveness of the film to coloration. | 
The statement in regard to the last item I can justify by 
fact that many papers give the stain continually, unless ¥ 
short development and very fresh developers are employ! 
other papers are discoloured by amidol, but not by me 
hydroquinone developers. Again, most papers show stain 
any, only later, on inspection by daylight, but a few yielt 
visibly at an early stage. This yellowing is undoubtedly § 
sitive to light. It can, for example, be latent, and be rende 
visible later by an intensifying action of light. | 

The grey-brown discoloration is a sulphur stain, and q 
distinct from the others. This leads me to suggest a met 
of working, and I will first deal with discoloration (c). 

The acid fixing bath stops development just the same 
the “dead stops,” sometimes used with bromide and gasli 
papers. It acts as a clearing bath, as well as a fixing bi 
to clear any development stains which are not in some G 
soluble in plain hypo. But it has the possibility of dat 
within it, owing to the addition of an acid to hyposulphiti 
soda, and the liability to this danger is what causes many} 


' recommend a plain hypo bath for bromide and chloro-brom 
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ork. A plain hypo bath works very well, although not act- 
ig as a “dead stop”; the development, therefore, requiring 
) be stopped early, but the accumulation of developer therein 
ay lead to stain soon afterwards. The plain hypo bath only 
orks well if the developer is one of the non-staining kind, 
nd if the conditions of development are correct. It would, 
jerefore, be better to learn how to make a safe acid fixing 
ath, and to use it when we desire it. The danger is that 
ny strong acid is liable to decompose the hypo and deposit 
uphur. Now, to avoid the danger. Great men—men of un- 
oubted greatness in chemical and photographic knowledge— 
aye put forward a bath made with sulphuric acid. This, 
owever, I think is not wise. I think that sulphuric acid is 
bout the worst acid to effect this splitting-up tendency ; 
lacial acetic acid is a far better acid for this purpose, while 
aiphurous acid is supposed not to act in this way on a hypo 
ath, and, as far as can be seen, this acid may safely be used. 
he danger of decomposing the hypo and depositing sulphur 
y the strong acid may generally be obviated or minimised by 
issolying all the constituents of the formula separately, and 
1en adding the acid constituent slowly. It is dangerous with 
ny strong acid to pour it into a very strong solution of hypo, 
articularly one in which there are any particles of hypo stil 
ndissolved by water., In my experience, the safest way— 
n absolutely safe way, in fact—is to import a salt, super- 
wturated with the acid, into the bath. The cheapest salt o 
lis kind is sodium bisulphite. If sulphurous acid is added 
1 the form of bisulphite of soda (a salt containing the acid in its 
ee form) it is so safe from the decomposing tendency tha 
any firms are selling a dry mixture of the hypo, and the 
isulphite, to be, of course, dissolved in water together. For 
lates, the best fixing bath is a solution of hypo in water. An 
sid bath is, however, useful to preyent development stain o 
ypo, and to stop the development. For negative films, an 
sid bath is at no time advisable, owing to its great tendency 
) separate the gelatine from the support; although a solution 
lade up in alum might be expected to obviate this. . Bu 
egative papers need an acid fixing bath to avoid a trace o 
ain on the paper support, the meta-bisulphite bath being a 
articularly good one for these paper films. Bromide papers 
articularly need this bath, as, their effect being positive, and 
1e image being viewed against the white paper, the presence 
Fany vestige of stain is objectionable. A “toned” paper, 
r coloured base, is permissible, because the degree and nature 
E the coloration is under control, as a fortuitous colour can- 
ot be. 

Wow we turn to the yellowness which has its origin in develop- 
ent, and not in the action of the hypo or acid-hypo. Given 
1e causes, the remedy is clear. Use a developer which does 
ot readily oxidise—like metol-hydroquinone, or, if a more 
tive developer is desired, even though it be constitutionally 
lore addicted to stain, let it be freshly made and quickly used. 
et all developers having a tendency to stain have a sufficiency 
f sulphite, to keep the products of oxidation suspended, and 
ot precipitated in the film; and add the reducer dry at the 
me of use, or only filter through cotton wool when about to 
se. Let the exposure be sufficient, so that the immersion 
1 the developer need not be excessively prolonged. Avoid 
<posing the print unduly to the action of the air. Mr. John 
lallia’s view is that yellowish whites are most often caused 
y repeatedly taking the prints out of the developer, to examine 
1em during development, thus giving rise to oxidisation of 
1e developer, on the gelatine film being brought into contact 
ith the air. Work with plenty of light, so that the prints 
ay be properly examined without their removal from the 
sveloper. Let the fixing bath be fresh—that is to say, free 
‘om developer discoloration. 

With regard to the greying discoloration. 
‘posure to actinic light is the cause of greying, it is clear 


Knowing that 


hat the greying will be avoided if the operator tests the light 
of the window used when changing the paper; also the develop- 
ing light; keeps all white light from the prints while fixing ; 
keeps them free from white light for a few minutes in the first 
washing water — in fact, until the soluble salt is washed out 
into the water. Of course, imperfect fixing should be guarded 
against, although three minutes has been said to be suflicient 
or effecting the fixation of bromide prints. Do not blame the 
products of the manufacturers. As a rule, I think, we may 
ake it that the plates, films, and papers obtainable nowadays 
are properly made and correct; but sometimes they are fogged 
by light at the factory; and some of the rapid papers made 
abroad, and sent over to this country by sea, come “ripened” 
and most sensitive, even in the high lights of the image. There 
are those who never find white light fogging their prints in the 
fixing bath; indeed, several people disbelieve that the fixed 
print can fog. We will deal with this fog for a moment. Mr. 
Horsley Hinton says of plates that they can be washed, and 
hen fixed in a white light freely; but he does not specify 
any particular make of plates or paper, and the statement 
appears to’ be too general. Mr. Arthur W. McCurdy, of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, said just the same thing, and 
that thorough washing before fixing is a sine qud non. But 
here, again, no particular kind of plate is mentioned. Mr. 
V. G. Warner confirmed these statements. He used Bradley’s 
“Extra Speed” plates; and he concludes (1) a plate or film, 
washed free from reducing agent used in developing. may be 
fixed as well in light as in dark, and at the convenience of 
the operator; (2) befcre fixing, it can be exposed to bright, 
white light, then redeveloped—in a weaker developer, till the 
entire surface is veiled—with no reduction of detail, only more 
printing density; and the result will be free from fog. In 
my opinion, however, all this is too general, for all these gentle- 
men lay down one statement for all films; but is this state- 
ment correct? Some emulsions will certainly fog under the 
conditions mentioned. Lumiére plates, for instance, could not 
be taken into white light immediately after development with- 
out fogging; and the same is the case, I believe, with Austin 
Edwards’ and Ensign films. And so also in the case of bromide 
paper; all bromide prints will fog if exposed to white light 
before fixation, and several will fog in the fixing bath, and 
until the soluble salt is dissolved out in the first washing water. 
Associated with this salt may possibly be some unaltered, or 
only slightly altered, yellow silver bromide. 

A test to distinguish the sulphur stain from development 
stain is as follows:—Mercuric chloride—ordinary bleaching 
solution for intensification—will soon affect the yellow stain, 
which contains no sulphur, turning the stain white in a short 
time; but the grey-brown sulphur fog or veil is only very slowly 
affected by mereury, which does not entirely bleach it, but 
only makes it lighter. The yellow development stain is a com- 
pound of oxide of silver with the product of oxidation in the 
developer. This compound is insoluble in plain hypo. Under 
certain circumstances this yellow stain may pass, by the action 
of hypo, into a sulphide which is insoluble. Both these facts 
are arguments for an acid fixing bath. 

The old-established idea of the reaction of the crowded fixing 
bath is possibly an incorrect one.: It is, perhaps incorrect to 
say that all silver haloid passes into a double silver salt. Some 
part of the haloid may be but triflingly modified and remain, 
till perfect fixation is finished, in nearly its original state. 

And now to speak of developers that tend tostain. It would 
almost seem as if the tendency to give yellowish stain were in 
some way associated with the amido radical in the constitution. 
Amidol is found to readily stain, and several others containing 
NH: in their formula ure also prone to stain. Those of the new 
synthetic reducing compounds which have not the NH> radical 
are free from this {ewdency (the one exception, as far as I 
know, being pyrogallol). I throw this out merely as a query 


for the learned to answer. It is, of course, 
vince of a mere worker like myself. 

The acid hypo bath is used for plates, to aveid blistering, 
and also to prevent stains in the film, chiefly because of the use 
of the alkaline carbonates, or because the concentration of new 
developers (caused by use of large quantities of sodium sulphite 
in conjunction with alkaline carbonates) tends to blister. 

The sulphur difficulty is a great difficulty, as much in the 
acid-fixing bath as in the notorious combined toning and fixing 
bath. Theoretically, the addition of acid to the hypo must 
produce the liberation of sulphur; an acid salt should, of 
course, act likewise. This formation is readily observed by 
adding in a test tube a crystal of citric acid to some hypo 
solution, and then gently heating it, when a white, curdy pre- 
cipitate will gradually appear. If only a small quantity of 
acid be present, milkiness ensues, and the precipitate separates 
more slowly. The sulphur difficulty is much delayed (but 
not, I believe, prevented, when an old solution is used) if 
the acid and the hypo are separately dissolved, allowed to cool, 
and slowly added together, although a long delay before use 
seems to make the action very great. When alum is used with 
hypo many dangers arise, the separation of sulphur being 
almost inevitable. ; 

With silver present, the sulphur precipitated in the film is 
very ready to form silver sulphide. With interrupted fixation, 
some of the sensitive salts may be left in to fade, discolour, or 
to perform a multitude of reactions. But acid directly added 
to alum and hypo solutions may effect many changes, good or 
bad. The danger is that a strongly acid substance is liable 


beyond the pro- 


to decompose the hypo, liberating sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
depositing sulphur; or it will liberate hypo-sulphurous acid, 
which splits up into sulphurous acid and sulphur. But the 


process of the deposition of sulphur is very 
presence of the sulphurous acid, as well as the hypo-sulphurous, 
and the excess of the hyposulphite of soda, keeps the bath 
useful and the prints clean. The process seems to me to be 
that, when an acid-hypo bath is used, it will eventually act in 
depositing sulphur. This process, however, is extremely slow— 
so slow, indeed, that we may ignore it in the early stages of 
the bath. That is why, in using the alum-hypo bath for sepia 
toning, it acts best when old, and worst when quite new. 
Conversely, it acts as an acid-fixing bath best when new and 
worst when old. 

A safe acid bath may be made according to this formula :— 
Hyposulphite of soda 4 parts. 
Metabisulphite of potash. veeel pact: 
Water 20 parts. 

But the metabisulphite is costly, 
obtained with bisulphite of soda. 
stock solutions, mac 

I. Hyposulphite of soda .. 
SWiate@ey nn unececnen ees 50 ozs. 

This should be well dissolved : for, if we are going to have any 
danger at all it is most likely to occur when the hyposulphite 
is not in perfect solution. 

II. Bisulphite of soda 
Water 


slow; while the 


and the 


For plates we may have two 
e as follows :— 


same result is 


il iho, 


« 4 ozs. 
-» 20 ozs. 

This should be kept in a stoppered “ Winchester.” For use, 
one bulk of II should be added to ten times the quantity of I. 
For papers—bromide, etc.—dilute with from 25 to 50 per cent. 
of water. If using amidol, add it dry at the time of use to 
avoid stain. Another way is to dissolve it in part of the 
water used, and filter the solution with the other dissolved con- 
stituents. An excellent formula for good black prints is :— 


Sulphite of soda 1S oz. 
Bromide of pctassi . 15 grains. 
Water 7 LO) 10Zs, 
Amidol (added at time of use) .. . 60 grains. 


(Or 4 grains to 1 oz.) 
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This will work all the better if the sulphite is also fres| 
dissolved. 
Another formula for soft grey prints is :— 
Sulphite of soda 
Water 
Metabisulphite of potash . 
Bromide of potassium 


g ains, 
8 grains. 


Filter 1 oz. bottle amidol into this oy part of the solution. 
A. G. Finup 


YACHTING 


[A paper read before 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

the Edinburgh Photographic Society.] 
Amone the many sports with which photography is combin 
there is none, I consider, which lends itself to the use of j 
camera so much as yachting. Be he the keen racing enthusiast 
the easy-going cruising man, he is always tempted to have 
record of his favourite pastime. In racing, the manceuvres 
a start, the neck-and-neck hammer up to windward sometin 
fairly enveloped in water, the roundings of the marks, 1 
run home with spinnaker, and the finish where the hulls ¢ 
sometimes scarcely be seen for the amount of white cam 
crowded on to the towering spars—all appeal to the forme 
while it would be difficult for the latter, from the time 
comes yawning up the hatchway to look round among j 


morning mists and the dingy surroundings of some bh 
harbour, until he for a change drops anchor at sunset in 


quiet little peaceful bay, far from the madding crowd, 
resist the many appeals of the ever-changing moods of natu 
the range of scenery, and the many both exciting and humor 
events which take place in a day on the sea. On think 
over how I should treat my subject, I am afraid that I cam 
give it justice here. I would have no difficulty in address 
a yachting audience, as to be technical would be making eye 
thing plain; but to be so here would, I think, be mak 
myself untintelligible to most. However, I will go over 
simply as possible a few points which I think would be 
assistance to any one wishing to have yachting pictures. 
To begin with, I wonder if I should, in an inland town | 
this, take for granted that all my listeners know how a yal 
is rigged, and whether for the benefit, of a few I should 1 
give a short description of one. As it would be rather diffie 
to do so very fully without wearying one or two of the “wou 
be” nautical men present, I just give in a few lines the rema 
of a novice making his first visit to a yacht. The yacht 1 
yawl-rigged. The account, I may say, is taken from 7 
“Cruise of the Folly” :—*It boasted of two masts, and th 
were other smaller pieces of wood projecting horizontally f 
each end. I was inclined to complain of this arrangeme 
as it made it difficult to distinguish between the head and t 
of the vessel till it began to move; but if you bear in mi 
that the one in the bows is called the bowsprit and the ot 
ene the bumpkin, there is no real difficulty, at least not to 
experienced eye. The mainmast rose out of the front part of 
deck, and supported four sails, two in front and two in re 
The cnes in front were triangular in shape, and extent 
between the mast and the bowspriy the one before being cal 
the jib and the one behind the foresail. The sails at the bi 
of the mast consisted of the mainsail, a huge trapezium, @ 
another triangle on top called the topsail, a word wh 
etymology requires little or no explanation. The mainsail, 
is important to note, was stretched out on two spars, the § 
above and the boom below; and one of the chief perils 
navigation on board a yawl arises from the unpleasant ha 
the becom has of swinging over from one side of the ve 
to the other, thereby endangering the lives of persons who 
be seated quietly smoking or playing cards on the deck, 4 
second mast, known by the mysterious name of the mizZ 
was planted at the extreme and: carried a small edit 
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the mainsail. The sail was attached by a rope to the 
d of the bumpkin, and was thus made to serve ag an artificial 
tension of the real length of the yawl. When it is borne in 
md that the allowance which one boat has to give another 
a race depends largely on its length, it will be seen that 
is contrivance is not quite so childlike as it may appear at 
st sight.” I am not sure that this description makes things 
ry simple, but it at least shows where the different sails go 
case I should mention them later on. Well, I think it would 
a good plan if I gave here a few of the errors and mistakes 
ich I first made when I started photography. 
Some years ago, when I was owner of a smart little seven- 
pmner, of which I naturally thought a great deal of, a friend 
me to stay with me for a few days, and I was delighted to 
id he was a photographer, so that now I thought I would 
ye no difficulty in getting photographs of the boat. He was 
th us about a week. I spent a considerable time each day 
ling past the slip of the pier on which my friend stood 
inting his wonderful box at us. His evenings were spent 
one of my rooms shut up by himself, as I thought, dcing 
thing but messing the furniture; but, to my great delight, 
e morning he presented me with a photograph cf the yacht. 
was splendid! I did not mind much if she was up in a 
mer, or if a bit of her topmast was cut away, or her bowsprit 
yking very short. I could recognise her quite well—photo- 
uphy seemed a splendid thing—I must go in for it; and, as 
wanted to dispose of his camera (from what I learned after- 
rds I was not surprised at this), I became a ready purchaser. 
was a beautiful instrument, made of mahogany and brightly 
mished; it had a small hole in front with a neat little 
is (none of the great, big, ugly pieces of round glass you see 
wadays), and had a spring shutter which went off like a 
trap, which I thought would make the photographing c 
chts going at full speed an easy matter. I had only to get 
ites to be fully equipped for taking pictures. I went to a 
aler (who I thought a great stupid); I wanted very quick 
ites so as to take yachts in motion, and he would try to sel 
slow ones, saying that they were plenty quick enough for 
| work ; but as I could see he did not know anything abou 
shting I took the fastest I could get. I then gave up an 
ernoon’s sailing to get a few pictures of the yachts as they 
{ the harbour. I wanted a good position where I could 
perfectly steady, so that at first I would not be troubled 
h the camera being moved during exposure. I went to the 
r got myself planted against one of the big round pile-heads 
which the ropes are attached to moor ships alongside the 
ay. This I found gave me a nice space between two of the 
ps, so I set the shutter and waited for the first yacht to 
ne out. I was getting her nicely centred on the finding, 
ving the camera round as she came along. I was in luck— 
would be a splendid picture; when I was suddenly startled 
a rough voice from aboard the ship alongside the quay 
muting out, “Let go that rope!” This startled me and 
led my exposure. It was in no good humour that I told 
»man “J wasn’t touching his rope”; but as my answer, 
tead of appeasing him, seemed to make him very angry, 
vent further along the pier, where I got an opportunity of 
losing my plates. After 1 got them developed I found that 
[ put bits of them together I might be able to make up a 
ht out of the lot. TI had not a whole yacht on any of them— 
had a topsail, another a bowsprit, another a mainsail, and 
on. I may also say that the results were very flat and 
n, so I blamed the plates. I felt sure they were too slow ; 
y I am aware that they were much too quick for working at 
full aperture of the lens. I was a little disappointed at 
results, so gave it up until the opening cruise came off, 
sn we were to have a photographer down to photograph the 
t, and when I thought I would get a few hints, and that 
x seeing his way of working I would get on better. He set 
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up a stand camera on the breakwater, got one of the yachts 
to sail past to focus on, then told the rest they were alf 
to pass at the same distance from him, which he estimated. 
at thirty feet. From my experience of judging distance om 
water I put it down at eighty feet; but I am sure that every 
one, and especially beginners, will find it much more difficult 
to judge distances on water than on land. As each yacht passed 
he made an exposure, and when they were all taken told us. 
he would send us prints in a few days. J may say we did not 
eet the prints, but I saw the negatives, and I must say they 
did not help me much, although his results were different 
from my own. Where I had only got a little bit of a boat, 
he had got all but the little bit. I counted his mode of working, 
was no good, and henceforth I condemned stand cameras for 
this work. I persevered after this, but decided my failures were 
due to the camera. Now, I am inclined to think that some 
people will put it down to my fault, as we are occasionally: 
told that these cheap cameras will do as good work as the 
very expensive ones. However, I launched into expense, got 
a camera with a good lens, a varied speed-shutter, and a good 
finder, and after this my failures began to get a little less 
frequent. The principal difficulties I had were focussing and 
getting my subject all on the plate. With a yacht coming tear 
ing towards me I found it a little difficult to reckon the proper 
distance to set the focussing scale, and also with the small 
finders to get everything on the plate and have the horizon at 
the proper angle. When i began to get accustomed to getting 
over these difficulties, a box form of magazine camera I found. 
a handy and convenient instrument. It stood a lot of knocking 
about, was always set ready for use, and a little salt water 
did not harm it much; but it had several drawbacks for serious 
work. From my experience the essentials of a camera for 
this work is one with which you can see and focus your subject 
up to the moment of exposure, and which will allow of this 
being done even when using a long focus lens, such as the single 
combination of the ordinary lens. With a short focus lens; 
such as a 5 ir. on a quarter-plate, or a 6 in. on a 5 by 4 plate, 
when taking a boat comjng bow on, it makes the different sails 
seem out of proper proportion to each other, the size of the 
jib appearing too large for the size of the mainsail. Also it 
is not always easy or convenient to get sufficiently near a 
boat to show her a fair size on the plate with lenses of the focus 
just mentioned. I have found an 8 in. lens very suitable for a 
5 by 4 plate, and the single combination of 16 in. focus gives a 
picture even when working a considerable distance 
The lens should be an anastigmat working 
at a fairly large aperture. The necessity of this will be seem 
ater when I come to speak of the plates used. Using long- 
ocus wide-aperture lenses one will readily see the need of 
eing able to focus by the finder up to the time of exposure. 
A focal plane shutter is also a necessity. In some of the 
present-day manuals you will find it stated that in taking a 
vessel going in the opposite direction from which you are sail- 
ing an exposure of 1-75th of a second is sufficient. This is 
all right if you are photographing from an Atiantic liner which 
goes along comparatively steady, but if you are working from 
a lively little half-rater—that is one of the smallest class of 
yacht—you will find sometimes that 1-200th part of a second 
is none too quick. In this case it is not the speed of the 
vessel that has to be considered so much as the sharp, jerky 
motion of the boat you are on. There is another fitting to the 
camera which I found of the greatest convenience—that is a 
reversing back which will allow of almost instantaneous chang- 
ing of the plate-holder from a horizontal to an upright position, 
or vice versa, after the slide has been drawn out. Of course 
I admit that all these requirements in a camera are apt to 
make it rather bulky, but I do not consider this a disadvantage, 
as you do not have to carry it for a mile or two between each 
exposure as when hunting for pictures on land. A moyement 
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which I would like to have on my camera, and which I do not 
see any way of accomplishing as yet, owing to the focal plane 
shutter, is a method of changing the plates as quickly as can 
be done in a magazine camera. As to the best plates to be 
used. After a great many trials with various makes of plates 
I may say that Isochromatic plates are essential; and owing 
to, especially in fine weather, the intensity of illumination, 
the preponderance of the blue rays and the delicate tone values, 
a screen is absolutely necessary. Where rapid movement has 
to be taken into account, a light screen which doubles the 
exposure can be used; but in cases where a slow exposure can 
be given, a screen which increases the exposure four or five 
times is to be preferred. For instance, in good light, F. i 
with a hundredth part of a second and a light screen, I have 
found to be a very ordinary exposure; but when using a darker 
screen the benefit of a large aperture lens will be very apparent. 

Backed plates must be used, as it is quite hopeless to expect 
to get the fine wire rigging of a yacht against a light piue sky 
otherwise. . Also, without backing you, will often have the out- 
line of the white sails under the same conditions—very faint 
and indefinite. With regard to development, we often hear 
amateurs complain about not being able to get sufficient density ; 
but in marine work the great thing is to guard against getting 
too much. Isochromatic plates with any subject give density 
very readily, and this is very much accentuated when using 
them on the sea. Hydrokinone developer alone should be 
avoided, but for those who will have a clean, non-staining 
developer, hydrokinone with eikonogen will be found fairly satis- 
factory. Pyro soda I consider to be the best, but the ordinary 
formule given with plates should be slightly altered, the 
quantity of pyro being reduced and more water added. Pre- 
ference should be giyen to a two-solution developer, such as 
mentioned, which will give power and latitude in development. 
Thin, well-graduated negatives will be found the best for getting 
good results on the most modern of our printing papers, and 
also for enlarging and lantern-slide making. I may now say 
that I have never attempted to treat my yacht photography 
in the manner which now by some seems to be counted as 
pictorial. By this I refer to the smudgy, out-of-focus, muddy- 
looking results which we have occasionally seen medalled at 
our exhibition. 

A friend of mine who seems to make this his aim came out 
with me one: day for a sail, and I think he photographed every 
yacht we passed, apparently with the view of teaching me after- 
wards how to make “pictures.” He sent one of the so-called 
“pictures ” to the owner of one of the yachts, whom I afterwards 
heard described it in the following manner: “To begin with, 
my fine new sails were a dirty brown, as if they had been in 
use on a fishing-boat for ten years; my nice three-eighth of an 
inch galvanised steel wire stays were like a three-inch coir 
rope, and looked more like a trawler’s tow-rope; my newly- 
scraped and varnished spars were like rough pit-props with the 
bark still on them; the spotless, clean decks were like a 
dredger’s platform ;. the.sea was the colour of a ploughed field ; 
and the whole affair, instead of leading you to believe it was 
taken on a bright summer day, had every appearance of a dark, 
dull, muggy day in November.” My friend told me afterwards 
that he considered it the finest thing he had done, and wanted 
to have a few more opportunities of yacht photography. I am 
afraid I gave him very little encouragement, although I took 
him another trip shortly afterwards. He had heard me saying 
what a curious sort of picture it. made to take a view of the 
deck from ‘the crosstrees when sailing, and as this seemed a 
little out of the ordinary, he would -have a try at it. Well, he 
got a fine opportunity; it turned out a splendid day, with a 
nice fresh breeze, so we paid off before the wind to have the 
boat as steady as possible. I may mention he was no sailor, 
and I rather disliked the idea of him going aloft. However, 
as he insisted on doing it, I gave way to his wishes, and saw 
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him start on his upward journey. I often laugh when I cal 
memory that fearful clamber upwards. He did make a jour 
of it. However, in the end, with the aid of his hand, ar 
legs, neck, teeth, and eyebrows, he managed to get safely sez 
on the crosstrees. We then sent up his camera to him on 
signal halyards. He exposed a plate, only one—he seemed 
be always sure of his results—and sent down the camera ag; 
He then started on his downward trip, but I wasn’t so frighte 
for him at that. He got safely past the throat halyard ble 
and the jaws of the gaff, and was starting to come down 
mast-hoops, when he seemed to “lose his head,” slipped, 

came down on the deck all of a heap. I rushed forwe 
expecting a broken arm at the very least; but when I as 
him if he was hurt I was greatly relieved to hear him chee 
reply, “Not a bit; it’s all right; I was coming down at 
rate.” I may say that plate, for what reason I never hee 
did not turn out well, and I have never been able to persu 
him to have another try at it. 


I would advise amateur photographers not to be too re 
to accept invitations to go out for a sail with a view to ph 
graphy. The trip is not always an enjoyable one to a sh 
man, and is usually something’ like this. You get aboard 
find the crew has by some error not got the owner’s mess 
to have the yacht ready, and you spend half an hour at h 
work hauling at ropes, etc., and by the time the sails are 
you look at your fine soft hands to see how much of the § 
is still left on them. The moorings are slipped, and as 
yacht glides gently out of the harbour you lay yourself 
on the deck under a blazing sun, with just sufficient wind 
keep the heat from becoming uncomfortable, and begin to th 
life is well worth living. Blut this does not last long, As 
get further out the breeze freshens, the deck takes a differ 
angle, and you have to get perched up in a corner cling 
on to a rope to prevent yourself from slipping down to 
lee side, which, to say the least of it, is not very dry. At’ 
your host seems to brighten up, says, “Now she is goit 
and, after a little persuasion, you are bundled into the din 
which has been towing astern. You find she is not 
inviting—all wet, and most unsteady. You are left in her 
what you think to be an hour, while the yacht sails past sev 
times. Every time she passes you attempt to stand up” 
in this “cockle-shell,” holding on to your camera as you n 
did before; your legs jammed up between some of the se 
so that when an extra jerk comes and puts you off your bal 
you will be sure to collapse, not into the water over the s 
but into the by no means clean water in the bottom of 
boat. You always seem to prefer the latter. After you h 
exposed all your plates, the yacht “heaves to,” you get abt 
again, but your pleasure seems to be at an end; for “ cony 
ence’’ you have to sit close to the side of the yacht where 
spray is drenching you to the skin; you feel cold and mi 
able, the salt water is nipping your poor, skinned fingers, 
put yachting down as the most idiotic sport you have @ 
and, as a rule, are very glad when the trip is finished 
you once more set foot on terra firma. 

Of course there are exceptions to the foregoing. Where } 
host does not wish a photograph of his own boat, and 1 
one which is easily handled, it is often'a great treat’ to 
sailing along to leeward of another yacht; and if the two 
about the same turn of speed, it gives you ample opportunit 
making several exposures, with plenty of time to change pl 
and study the position and lighting. The ideal for the ¥ 
photographer is a smart little steam or motor launch which 
do her eight to ten knots an hour. This makes matters | 
pleasant. At a regatta you can go from one race to ano 
from the lee mark to the weather mark, and have an e 
choice of position. If you have to content yourself with a p 


on a regatta steamer there are cne or two points worth rem 
bering. 


Firstly, a long-focus lens is an absolute necessity 
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he steamer usually gives the yachts a wide berth. You will 
ecasionally come across a well-managed vessel which will take 
ip a@ nice position just to leeward of the weather mark, and 
yhich will steam up to leeward of a batch of yachts apparently 
ust to give the photographers a chance; but sometimes they 
eem to go on the old lines that “ Distance lends enchantment 
o the view,” when you find that a telescope will be much 
etter company than a camera. When making exposures keep 
is nearly amidships as possible, as the vibration, especially on 
he light paddle steamers on the Clyde, makes photography at 
he bow or stern almost an impossibility. Another point I 
night emphasise is to keep as low down in the vessel as possible. 
[he paddle-box or the bridge gives a fine commanding view, 
mut the lower deck is much to be preferred. The former are 
much too high, with the result that when you have to point 
jhe camera downwards to get a yacht in the centre of the plate, 
he horizon line comes much too high on the picture, giving a 
ery unnatural-looking result. As to the positicn in which to 
ghotograph a yacht, the most popular view is from the lee side. 
When a boat is close-hauled—that is, going as near to the 
vind as possible—she is best taken from the lee bow; but it 
should be noticed that she has plenty of “way” on at the time 
ff exposure, as, if taken, say, immediately after “going abou A 
mr, to put it simpler, going from one tack to another, she will 
be “lying down,” but have no appearance of going through the 
water. When reaching with a beam wind and the sheets 
‘eased off,” a view from right abeam or a little abaft of it 
makes a pleasing picture, giving, as it does, a fine idea of the 
fifting power of the sails. Another position which makes a 
nice view when the sheets are eased is from the lee quarter ; 
but some difficulty will at first be found in catching just the 
proper angle at which to make the exposure. If taken from too 
far aft the head sails will seem mere narrow strips, while what 
is required is that they should all have a good appearance of 
drawing well and doing their work properly. I may say that 
it takes a modern boat with good setting sails to show up well 
in the latter position—the “old crocks,” with badiy-stretched, 
baggy sails, usually cutting a very poor figure, this being a 
view which shows up these defects to the greatest extent. In 
photographing yachts the-operator must be abletojudge distance 
accurately, and be prompt in using his camera, as the slightest 
hesitation usually means the loss of a good picture. 
J. a. Dura, 
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Inrernatiowat Printing Exhibition—At the Agricultural Hall on 
Saturday afternoon last an International Exhibition of the Printing, 
Stationery, and Allied Trades, surpassing -all its predecessors, was 
opened by Sir James Henderson, of Belfast. It is some six or seven 
years since a similar exhibition was held, and even the important 
Caxton Celebration Exhibition of 1851 has been out-distanced by the 
present event. Under the able organisation of Mr. F. W. Bridges, the 
trades supported the movement tc a remarkable degree, over three 
hundred exhibitors taking part and showing no less than five hundred 
different machines, of which one hundred were in operation. Besides 
this, numerous displays of art stationery, picture postcards, and 
<ommercial appliances were on view, as well as an historical loan 
<ollection, including Japanese wood-cut book illustrations of the 
Motable periods.  Labour-saving appliances in all departments are 
strikingly apparent, and no lack of energy or money has been spared 
to place the British trader in the foremost position. There are several 
mechanisms for automatically feeding sheets of paper into machines, a 
subject to which much thought has been given of late years. The 
printing of three colours in one process as against three is also 
demonstrated, while the substitution of aluminium plates for the 
lithographer’s stone has made a marked advance. . One of the chief 
advantages of the latter is that rotary presses can be utilised, to say 
nothing of the saying of weight and storage room. A complete model 
printing office is laid down by Messrs. John Haddon and Co. The 
London Stereoscopic Company are represented with some beautiful 
‘collotype printing and photography, while Messrs. Raphael Tuck and 
Sons are among the foremost with picture postcards, etc. Altogether 
the exhibition can be said to be a most thorough one and decidedly 
well arranged. It will remain open for a fortnight. 
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Exhibition. 
——_»—____ 
THE CAPE TOWN PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Iv is now some years since the Cape Town Photographic Society held 
an exhibition. The years that have elapsed since the last exhibition 
have been very fruitful, and this year the exhibition is one of great 
interest. The “South African News,” in reviewing the exhibition, 
says:—The exhibition of the Cape Town Photographic Society was 
formally opened in the School of Art, Queen Victoria Street, on 
April 4 by his Excellency the Governor, Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, 
and the show is a great success in every way. There are two sections 
in the exhibition. One is open to competitors of any photographic 
society in South Africa, and the other is open to members of any 
photographic society in the world. In addition to this, there is a 
loan exhibition of photographs from the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain and also from the North Middlesex Photographic 
Society. 

The “Cecil Rhodes’ Memorial Medal” (gold) is the highest distinction 
that can be conferred by the Cape Town Photographic Society. It 
is given—irrespective of class or subject—for the most artistic picture, 
and has been awarded to Mr. F. J. Mortimer, of the Southsea Photo- 
graphic Society, for a seascape. Mr. Mortimer has won many dis- 
tinctions, and this beautiful seascape of his is a most finished and 
artistic production. “The Deep’s Unrest,” by Mr. J. P. Edwards 
(C.T.P.S.), takes the second place among the seascapes, and to it 
a silver medal is awarded. The stormy sea and dark clouds are in 
sharp contrast to the light which pours down between the} broken 
clouds. The other seascapes which have been specially commended. 
are “The Frothy Main,” by H. W. Schonegevel (C.T.P.S.), “An 
Hyening Zephyr,” by F. A. Joyner, South Australian Photographic 
Society, and “ After the Storm,” by E. J. Steer (C.T.P.S.). This last 
is a very beautiful piece of work, and depicts a background of calm 
sea—though the breakers are still-dashing upon the rocks on its 
margin. Among the landscapes open to competitors of any society, “A 
Pathway to the Sea,” by Charles R. Pancoast, of the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia, is the best, and to it has_been awarded a 
silver medal. It is a beautiful piece of work. The light over the sea 
is very clear, and every detail of the bush on either side of the 
pathway is wonderfully distinct. “ Homewards,” by EH. Naude 
(C.T.P.S.), has received an extra bronze medal. It is a representa- 
tion of cattle, grazing on their slow progress homewards. An extra 
bronze medal has also been awarded for “Dawn,” by Sydney Taylor 
(C.T.P.S.). Commendation has been given to “ Solitude,” by E. Naude 
(C.T.P.S.), and to “The Rist River,” by H. W. Schonegevel 
(C.T.P.S.). This latter is a typical African scene, in which the river 
winds its way between high rocks. “Barren Hills and Fertile Val- 
eys,” by E. J. Steer (C.T.P.S.), and “ Afternoo in the Berkshires,” 
by C. R. Pancoast, Philadelphia, are also commended. 
In the genre or figure studies, the silver medal is awarded to 
“ Reflections,” by Robert Ayton (C.T.P.S.). The figure of a girl 
sitting among soft shadows is the theme. Extra bronze medals have 
een given for “ Waiting and Watching,”“by F. A, Joyner; South 
Australian Photographic Society, and for “The Fisher Maid,” by 
G. Campbell Dickson (C.T.P.S.). The fishermaid makes a particu- 
arly charming picture, sitting on the rocks with her bare feet thrust 
into the sand, “The Portrait of a Lady,” by G. Greene (C.T.P.S.), is 
commended. The detail of this is partieularly good. Every thread of 
he lace can be discerned, but from an artistic point of view the 
face is over-wrinkled. ‘The effect-of age might be given without 
he innumerable lines that veil the expression. “An Africander 
Blossom,” by A. Elliott (C.T.P.S.), which is also commended, is a 
vigorous life-like portrait. ‘Art or Nature?” by A. Keyzer 
(C.T.P.S.), has won commendation too. Yor architecture, the 
silver medal has- been withheld. The bronze medal has been 
awarded for “Black Adden Crypt,’ by J. Campbell Dickson 
(C.T.P.S.). “Wells Cathedral,’ by George Greene (C.T.P.S.), 
and “Interior of Stainsborough Hall, Yorks,” by John W. Young, of 
the Sheffield Optical Society, are commended. \The»detail in the 
“Interior of Stainsborough Hall” is remarkably good. The pattern 
on the ceiling and the pictures on the walls are easily discernible. 
In the class devoted to flowers and plants, the silver medal has 
been awarded for “Roses,” by J. P. Edwards (C.T.P.S.). The roses 
are beautifully grouped, and stand out well. “Gladiolus,” by E. J. 
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Steer, is a very dainty and artistic piece of work, and has been 
commended. For home life no silver medal has been awarded. The 
bronze medal falls to “ Fireside Gossip,” by Sydney Taylor, and 
“Christmas Stories,” by J. P. Edwards (C.T.P.S.), is commended. 
The silver medal for lantern slides goes to “La Grosse Horloge, 
Rouen,” by A. Bailey, Leicester Photographic Society, and the silver 
medal for stereoscopic transparencies to “ Crypt, Battle Abbey,” by 
Harry Wormleighton, Leicester, and Leicestershire Photographic 
Society. In the stereoscopic paper prints, “ Ruins of Fortifications,” by 
A. J. Fuller (C.T.P.S.), wins the silver medal, and set No. 3, by W.S. 
Wedd, South Australian Photographic Society, is highly commended. 
Set No. 8, by J. Gazard, South Australian Photographic Society, is 
also commended. 

In examining the section of the Exhibition that is devoted to South 
African work only, the onlooker is struck by the effect that the clear 
atmosphere of South Africa has on photography. The strong light 
and clear air bring out all details with amazing distinctness, and at 
the same time make it most difficult to get a correct perspective. 

The silver medal given for the most artistic picture in this section 
has been awarded to Mr. J. P. Edwards (C.T.P.8.) for “The Deep’s 
Unrest.” Among landscapes, Mr. E. Naude’s “Homewards” oc- 
cupies the first place, and commendations are given to the follow- 
ing :—“ The Fall of Day,” J. P. Edwards; “Cape Town from Table 
Mountain,” T. Mowhray Turquand; “ Bare Slopes were Chasing 
Shadows skim,” E. J. Steer; “A Transvaal Pastoral,’ J. S. Dunn. 

In the seascapes (South African) the distinctions are as follows :— 
First place, No. 127, “The Deep’s Unrest,” by J. P. Edwards, who 
takes the silver medal in this section ; extra bronze medal to No. 113, 
“The Frothy Main,’ by H. W. Schonegevel, C.T.P.S. ; commended, 
No. 255, “Table Bay, Early Morning,” by Dr. G. F. M. Nellen, 
C.T.P.S.; No. 114, “The Song of the Ocean,” by G. Campbell Dick- 
C.T.P.S.; No. 128, “Lost in the Solemnity,” by A. J. Fuller, 
C.T.P.S. In old Cape architecture and antiquities no medal has been 
awarded, but the “ Entrance to the Castle,” by E. J. Steer (CHIMES), 
and “ Welgelegen,” by P. J. Edwards (C.T.P.S.) are commended. 

The figure studies (typical South African) are particular y interest- 
ing. The following distinctions have been earned in this class :— 
Bronze medal, No. 283, “ Kleintje,” by A. Elliott, C.T.P.8.; highly 
commened, No. 273, “Malay Priests,” by E. J. Steer, C.T.P.S. ; 
commended, No. 275, “A Cape Cottager,” by P. J. Edwards, 
C.T.P.S.; No. 286, “ Primitive Conveyance, Knysna Heads,” by W. 
Baker, C.T.P.S. “De Kleintje” is a black boy standing in the bush. 
The “Malay Priests” is a very characteristic picture. The strong 
light and shadow and the hot atmosphere that seems to surround the 
figures and to envelope the glimpse of Devil’s Peak that form the back- 
ground, are eminently characteristic of South Africa. 

For child life the medal is awarded to the “Dreamland” of Mr. 
J. P. Edwards, and commendations are accorded to “A Happy 
Trio,” by A. Keyser, and to “Florrie,” by Sydney Taylor. 
Among the African flora Mr. E. J. Steer’s “Gladiolus ” is com- 
mended. In the class deyoted to river, pool or ylei, the following 
distinctions have been earned:—Bronze medal, No. 526, “From 
Yonder Mist-capped Hills,” by E. Naude, C.T.P.S. ; commended, No. 
561, “To the Woods,” by H. R. Brownlees, C.T.P.S.; No. 23, “'The 
Water Mill on the Mooi,” by J. S. Dunn, ©.T.P.S. No awards have 
been made for photographs of a South African drawing room or for 
lantern slides. Among the many beautiful photographs that have not 
received medals or commendations may be mentioned the pictures of a 
child, representing the Five Senses, by R. Mumby ; Sun-Boy, by J. P. 
Edwards ; Table Mountain from Protea, by E. J. Steer; and Pete, an 
ex-slave, by E. J. Steer. 

It may be questioned whether Viscount Maitland’s “ At Litlington, 
Sussex,” belongs strictly to the realm of photography, but its value 
as a work of art cannot be doubted. It is a subdued landscape, and 
has been so manipulated as to have exactly the effect of an engraving. 
Throughout the exhibition is one of high merit, and of great interest, 
as it includes the work of so many different societies. 


scn, 
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A copy of No. 1 of the “ Half-tone Times” has been forwarded us by 
Mr. Carl Hentschel. We note that it is also the only number, and its 
price is ten minutes (of our time). The publication contains much 
that is bright and witty, and is embeilished with many excellent half- 
tone reproductions. We think possibly Mr. Hentschel may reconsider 
the matter and produce a second number. 


Patent Dews. 


Se 
The following applications for patents were made be 
and April 23, 1904 :— 
Plate washer.—No. 8,859. ‘“ Print and plate washer for photograph 
purposes.” George Tom Harrison. 
Imprinting upon negatives.—No. 9,105. 
matter upon photographic negatives.” 
Frederick William Sears. 
Shutter release.—No. 9,182. 
ing photographic shutters and the like.” 
Newley. 


een April 


“A proces 
Complete 


or imprinti 
speciticatio 


““A new or improved means for rele: 
Frederick Per 
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FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

May 11-18.—Plymouth Photographic Society. 
Wilfred Grist, 105, Old Town Street, Plymouth. 

May 16-28.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon, Secretar: 
E. Webb-Smith, care of Royal Dublin Society, Kildare Street, Dubli 

May 24-28.—Devonport Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, a. _ 
Catford, 78, Charlotte Street, Devonport. 

June-October.—Glasgow Photographic Exhibition. 
Gallery and Museum, Kelvingrove, Glasgow. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secretarie 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. ] 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon, Secretar 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport, 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New Yorl 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-10! 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Associatior 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8. G 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton, 


< 

DATE OF THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
CoNFIDENTIAL COMMUNICATION. 
(From the “ Half-tone Times.”) 


Tux following important telegrams and letters have ie 
us and the Prime Minister :— 


Hon. Secretar 


Secretary, A 


sed betwee 


10, Downey Street. 
April 1, 1904. 
To Messrs. Carl Hentschel, Ltd. 

Gentlemen,—In considering whether to resign or dissolve Parlia 
ment, or what to do, I must be guided in some measure by you 
preparedness. Are you ready to execute members of our Party— 
mean their portraits—both for posters and circulars, not to forge 
the bumptious, unnecessary portrait post-card. 

A few of my men are very cross grained. Does that matter 
Please wire reply, as I may want to make announcement. 

While writing—what would you want to refuse to portrify any 0 
our opponents ’—Your obedient servant, 


ARTHUR James BALFOUR. 

Hentschel’s to Balfour (wire) : Resign at once. We mean to say 
we're ready. What’s portrify? 

Balfour to Hentschel’s : Philosophically doubtful about resigning 
Let resignation wait. For portrify, see Murray’s Dictionary: mean 
make portrait blocks. 

Hentschel’s to Balfour: C.B. has curiously made us same proposal 
if we'll refuse portrify men of your side. We're children in thesé 
matters. Please advise. 

Balfour to Hentschel’s: Better settle it by commission. 

Hentschel’s to Balfour: Surprised and grieved that y 
commission, 

Balfour to Hentschel’s: I mean Royal Commission. 

Hentschel’s to Balfour: Sorry. That’s all right 
writing have been summoned for furious driving of 
under pressure of customers. Can you interfere dis 
trates? Greatly appreciate. ? 

No answer. 


should seek 


Since 
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EDINBURGH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S SURVEY 


SECTION. 


5 


: x 3 aa : 
JnsECTS.—l, To make a comprehensive collection of original paint- 
s, engravings, prints, photographs, lantern slides, and illustrations 


every description of Edinburgh, Leith, and dis 


rict of the past. 


, To secure permanent photographs (such as by carbon or platino- 


ye process), drawings, etc., of streets, build 


ings, monuments of 


inburgh, Leith, and district as they now exist, and of all public 


1 open spaces in end around the city, and to o 
the civic and social life and customs of the city. 
9 copies of each print should be submitted. 
. Contributions will be received irrespective of 
nded that photographs should not be smaller t 
ger than whole plate. 


btain representations 
It is desirable that 


size, but it is recom- 
1an quarter plate nor 


|. Information regarding the subjects contribu 
ere possible, should be sent, along with the 


ed or photographed, 
contributions, on a 


edule which may be obtained from the secretary of the section, one 


edule to accompany each separate print, etc. 
In connection with the reorganising of this 
ently decided upon, the Council have resolved 


section, which was 


|. That an exhibition of prints, maps, plans, etc., contributed to the 


survey section, be held in the first week of 


I. To effect this object, that all members of th 
submit two prints (preferably in platinum 
negatives they may have of Edinburgh ar 


from; or plans, prints, etc., to be copied. 
(II. In order to carry out this latter recommend 


prints from all negatives, and copy all pla 

he Council; and that Mr. J. F. Duthie, 
Street, be appointed to the office. 

In order to preserve continuity with the scher 


hat medals be awarded in connection therewith. 


December next ; and 


e society be asked to 
or carbon) from any 
nd district, past and 


resent ; or to lend such negatives to the Council to be printed 


ation, that an official 


photographer be appointed whose duty it would be to take 


ns, etc., accepted by 
13, South St. David 


me as originally con- 


tuted, Mr. James Burns, the original hon. secretary of the survey 
tion, was appointed hon. secretary. All correspondence regarding 
e survey, and all contributions, prints, negatives, slides, etc., should 

addressed as follows:—Mr. Jas. Burns, Hon. Secretary, Survey 


ction, Edinburgh Photographic Society, 38, 
rgh. 
The request for two copies of each subject con 


Castle Street, Edin- 


tributed is one mem- 


ts are particularly requested to note, the intention being to use the 
0 copies in making up two sets in albums, one of which would be 
pt for reference in the Society’s Library and the other probably 
ted to one of the city museums accessible to the public. 


With a view of gathering together a compl 
esent of the district between the Castle and 


ete record past and 
Holyrood (both in- 


sive) as early as possible, contributions relating to that district are 


gently requested. 


+> 


Sourn London Photographic Society.—For the meeting on May 16 


e §.L.P.S. have been fortunate enough to sec 


ure Mr. John Sterry 


on. treasurer R.P.S.), who will lecture on “Controlling Gradation 


Bromide Prints and Lantern Slides.” As it 


is rarely possible for 


r. Sterry to give lectures outside the Royal, the committee, feeling 
is is a unique opportunity for London photographers, have engaged 
large hall and sent invitations to the principal London and suburban 
lotographic societies. ‘The committee are anxious to secure a large 
tendance, and the hon. sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Hdith Road, 
sckham, S.E., will be glad to send a ticket to any unattached 
1otographer or to members of societies to whom this may be the 


‘st notification. 


Guascow Southern Photographic Association.—At the third annual 
neral meeting of this association, held on April 26, the following 
fice bearers were appointed for the year:—President, James M. 
acLean ; vice-president, R. B. Thomson ; honorary treasurer, Edward 


Grant; honorary secretary, William A. Frax 


me, 28, Bank Street, 


illhead, Glasgow; hon. assistant-secretary, B. Lindsay ; council, 
T. Lawson, W. 8. Morren, D. Horn, James Keith, D. Linton, and 


illiam H. Wilson ; auditors, R. Young and W. 


Milroy. At a special 


meral meeting held on the same evening it was resolved that the 
mual subscription be raised to 7s. 6d. and the nomination fee to 5s., 
from April 1 last. Any person desirous of joining the association 
n have full information on application to the honorary secretary. 


Dew Apparatus, §&c. 


The Goerz Anschutz Folding Camera, 1904, Model. Made by ©. P. 
Goerz, 1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 

For the season 1904 a new model of the Goerz-Anschutz Folding 
Camera has been introduced, in which a focal plane shutter, givi 
time exposures as well as the fastest instantaneous exposures, replaces 
the original pattern. The blind of this new shutter contains two 
apertures; the first, the full width of the plate, will, when allowed to 
travel across the face of the plate, give an exposure of 1-10th of a 
second. The shutter can be so set that this aperture will remain open 
for focussing or long time exposures. By turning a dial at the side 
of the camera the following exposures are automatically obtained, 


4, 3, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 seconds. A pneumatic rele s used for 


discharging the shutter when set for these exposures. When in- 
stantancous exposures shorter than 1-10th of a second are to be made, 
the first aperture of the blind is wound up, and another portion of the 
blind with an adjustable slit—the old form of Goerz-Anschutz Focal 
Plane Shutter—is brought into operation. The special point of 
interest in the new form of shutter which will probably appeal at 
once to the user of the camera is the fact that the shutter can be 
completely wound up with but one turn of the winding screw. The 
usefulness of this improvement will be at once apparent. The camera 
in all other respects remains the same as the old pattern. _ The pull- 
out front and focussing mount to lens are unchanged. The finish of 
the complete instrument is perfect. The price has not been altered. 


Thornton Pickard Time and Instantaneous Shutter with new Patent 
Disappearing Cord. Made by the Thornton Pickard Manufactur- 
ing Company, Ltd., Altrincham. 

Every user of this now familiar type of shutter who has, at one time: 
or the other, experienced the annoyance caused by the string and 
tassel becoming entangled before or during the exposure, and so 
spoiling a plate, will welcome the new patented device which the 
Thornton Pickard Company have introduced this season. The im- 
provement is termed the “Disappearing Cord.” After the shutter 


ae 


has been set, which operation is done in the usual manner by pulling 
the cord, the winding cord runs back into the shutter, and is re- 
wound on a spring drum. The adyantage of this will be appreciated 
at once. When the exposure is being made the cord is out of the way, 
and therefore cannot wrap round the pneumatic release or get caught 
in the shutter mechanism when photographing in a wind and the 
exposure spoiled. This device can be fitted to new or old shutters at 
a reasonable cost, and is well worth the money. 
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Dyeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


May. Name of Society. Subject. 
2to 7 Kodak Exhibition 5 Cardiff, Andrews Hail. g 
yes > siepy | f/ Outdoor Work: Arranging Sumner 
Deareeasraed West London Photo. Society... \ Programme. 
Demonstration of Development, R:- 
duction and Intensification, and 
Q..ccse0--.| Southampton Camera Club ....../; Toning of Slides and Bromide Paper 
with “Tabloid” Chemicals, Messrs. 
ns, Welcome & Co. 
9 to 14.. | Kodak Exhibition Ibert Hall. ie , 
LO Royal Photographic Society .. nm Enlarging Epson 


f Enlar ing Demonstration. Mr. F. 


TO keoconc occ 


Neison Photographic Society ... \ Pinder. ie : 
Fae tanta { An Exhibition of Enlarged Negatives, 
10............| Birmingham Photo. Society ... \. Transparen : of 
J1 to 18 ..} Plymouth Photo. Seeiety An Exhibition of Members’ Work. 
Wiese Everton Camera Club ... Half-day Outing. 


The Life and Work of George 
dik Tinworth. Mr. H. Barnard. 
Half-day Outing. 

General Meeting. 
Annual Dinner. 


North Middlesex Photo. Soc. 


Everton Camera Club ... 
Richmond Camera Club, 
Camera Club 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
Aprit 28.—Mr. Haddon iin the chair—Mr. A. G. Bull, of the 
Nerthampton Institute, a lecture, entitled “Some Hxperiments 
with Tricolour Filters.” Slides were exhibited of three-colour nega- 
tives, transparencies, and the finished result. Experiments were made 
showing how the theoretical requirements of the three-colour methods 
were met in practice, ihe various filters, and their effect upon the 
spectrum were explained and illustrated by means of a very ingenious 
and elaborate projecting apparatus. 

The various screeus performed their functions of absorption, and 
transmission of the spectrum, but the photographic plate did not re- 
eiprocate properly, hence the results were not always so good as 
they should be; but the introduction of many new dyes, pinachrome, 
orthochrome ethyl red, etc., had put much more power into the 
hands of the tricolour worker. Factorial development was a neces- 
sity in the production of the three negatives, which must be alike in 
gradation and density. A cell of solution of quinone was mentioned 
as a useful addition to the filters, in order to cut off the blue and 
violet rays not visible to the eye, but which had an effect upon the 
photographic plate, which was not at all beneficial to the rest of the 
spectrum. 


CAMERA CLUB. 

WHEN an observant man has the opportunity of being thrown in with 
any particular phase of human industry, and has the help of a camera 
to record his impressions, he is much to be envied. And it is to 
be feared that most persons who possess such advantages seek their 
opportunities abroad rather than in their own country. For this 
reason, Mr. 8. W. E. Schriveli, who is a hop grower in Kent, and 
who gave an admirable lecture descriptive of a hop garden in that 
favoured county, is to be much commended. He has sought and 
found much that is picturesque and interesting within the borders 
of his own domain, and has been able to give a marvellously com- 
plete picture of a Kentish hop garden, and all that it contains. 

*And perhaps there is no place within a short journey of London 
Bridge that affords a more varied picture of human nature than does 
a hop garden when the picking season comes round. It is the annual 
opportunity for hundreds to get away from their usual squalid sur- 
roundings at the Hast End of London, or elsewhere, and spend a 
time amid healthy conditions in the Kentish wolds, and persons 
whose ordinary rule of life is to avoid work of any kind, if they can, 
are not averse from the pleasant toil of picking the fragrant hop 
blossoms from the bines. The lecturer described every phase of the 
Jabour, and explained it all in a racy fashion as he went along, his 
remarks being illustrated by a first-rate set of lantern slides, which 
were from negatives, as he explained, by Mr. Cornell, of Tunbridge 
Wells. These pictures contained some admirable specimens of cood 
grouping, while some of the studies of gipsy life were beyond praise. 
The lecture was given on the 95th ult., and a cordial vote of thanks 


was awarded to Mr, Schrivell as an acknowledgment of its ex 


lence. 


On the 28th, the Club was occupied with a very different subj 


and a large audience assembled 
on psychic photography, in whic 
that he had had many wonder 
photography, and that he could 


to hear Mr. H. Blackwell diseo 
1 he is an earnest believer. He | 
ful manifestat‘ons of this phase 
present an array of facts and te 


mony suggesting an enlarged scope for the use of the camera. A 


recounting some of his own e 


give a short history of his subject, 


marise. 

In the year 185 
Fleet Street, quarrelled 
plates he handled were 
which sometimes took the form of 
also of London, had 
called “ Chronicles 
than fifty reproductions of pictu 
photographers, 


markec 


Wallace, 


lecture room of 
nhis book, “ Miracles of Moder1 
rho had secured these abnormal 
Next, Mr. Blackwell referred 


n sitte 


plates portraits of uns 


the old wet plate day 


failures. 

After quoting from some Am 
showed on the lantern screen a n 
of which he y 
side. 


These pictures, he stated, 


oO 

declared that they had been ta 
negatived any suspicion of fraud. 

Mr. David Christie Murray, t 
upon philosophical subjects, who 


anything in the way of evidence of t 
one could accept the personal dic 
this, and he would say 
offence to the lecturer, who, with 
been deceived. Ele had had exper 


a photographer named 
with his partner b 


similar experiences, anc 
of Spirit Photograph 


obtained similar abnormal appearances on 
F.R.S., appears to have been the first man of scien| 
training to testify to the same occurrence 
the reality of these app 
of professional and amateur photog 


Crookes, and his successful endeavours to 

s, and quoted 
“Researches in Spiritualism,” an ac 
. had five cameras a 
light, and secured forty-four negatives, 


s represented as sitter, 


it without meaning the least 


periences, the lecturer proceeded 


which we will endeavour to 5 


Boursenell, employec 
ause sO many of 
with blem:shes—curious patel 
hands or faces. A Miss Hought 
in 1882 published a be 

which contained n 
by Mr. Hudson. Ot 


res taken 


both in this country and America, reported hay 


their plates. Dr. A. 


and he spoke in a pu 
avances, both on the ple 
2 The same observer g 
i Spiritualism,” the names of th 
effects. 
to the researches of Sir Will 
produce on photograr 
from Sir Wilkiam’s be 
the way in which he 
work under the elec 
some very good, and oth 


sraphers. 


count 0 


authorities, Mr. Blacky 
of pictures, in the majo 
with shadowy forms by 
pad been selected from a coueet 


erican 
umber 


more than four hundred, of which he was the owner, and 


ken under conditions which qt 


ve well known novelist and wii 
ovenpied the chair, said. they | 


all been interested by Mr. Blackwell’s discourse; but he did not 


he reality of these appearances. 

um of any man upon a subject] 
isrespect 
all honesty of purpose, might h 
iences of his own, not photograp 


= 


1 their nature, of a most wonder. 


as 


nat telepathy was a real, established fact. 


ul kind, and he believed from th 


A long dscussion followed the chairman’s remarks. ‘Uhree or f 
gentlemen spoke of having had appearances on photographic pla 


which bore out the lecturer's st 
of the meeting appeared to be hos 


state their belief that the pictures 
closed at a late hour, with the usual compliments to the 


the chairman. 


PROFE 


EDINBURG 
Aprit 15.—Fresent: Messrs. Saln 


mond, Young, and Moffat, hon. secretary. 
Apologies of absence were received from Messrs. Croo 
Crawford. The following subjects were discuss 


chair. 
Balmain, and 
iL.) Which is 
at time of sit 


the better business 
ing or credit. 


atements, but the general feel 


tile, while some did not hesitate 
s shown were faked. The meet 
ecturer ¢ 


SIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


i BRANCH. 
non, Bibbs, Warren, Banks, Dm 
Mr. Bibbs occupied” 


method for photographers? G 


Most of the members present advoca 


the former method, but it was pointed out that it depended 


much upon who the customer was ; 


for well-known people it was m 


profitable to get them as credit customers than make them pay ¢ 


down. (2.) Should photographe 
to be reproduced in the local pape 
out by the secretary that at prese 
for photographers to allow the tw 


produce their copyright photographs free of charge. 


allow their copyright photogra 
rs, free of charge? It was -pou 
nt it was the custom in Edinbw 
o Edinburgh evening papers to 
The quid | 
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» for which was the advertisement they got by having thei names D d Dp t 
cnowledgment as from their photographs. The meeting, after con- CWS an 0 gS, 
erable discussion, were strongly in favour of members of the Asso- 


tion combining to charge a modified fee for these copyright photo- 
yphs. It was ultimately agreed to bring this matter up again at 


Tur Thornton Pickard 1904 Catalogue is to hand. Ii i 
« plete and well illustrated, and contains many new alities in 
Repos. hutter I as. A copy containing full particul 1 pri 
; 2 , : 4 shutters and cameras. A c conta » fu rticulars and prices 
An interesting discussion also tock place on the free portrait trade : a Py | ae es 
will be sent gratis and post free on application to the Thornton 


very com- 


d residues. Pickard Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Altrincham. 
z . eg Lats Tur Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain.—An ordinary 

RICHMOND CAMERA CLUB. meeting will be held os 66, Russell Square, on Tuesday, May 10, 
Rin 28.—Dr. Rodman showed a stereoscopic radiograph of a shell 1904, at 8 pm. “Progress in Enlarging” (with examples and speci- 
which the details of its internal convolutions were very well dis- | mens) will be given by Mr. Howard Farmer. “Irradiation as a 
ayed. This is probably the first attempt at producing stereoscopic phenomenon in negative making and printing and its application to 
ects by means of the X-rays. Dr. Rodman explained that to produce colour photography » Qyith specimens), by Mr. Howard Farmer and 
e effect the shell was first placed upon a photographic plate two Mr. Guy SkrinvahoriS, ' 
shes from one side of the vertical line through the centre of the Hepworri Manufacturing Company, Limited.—This Company has 
uminating tube and at a distance of ten inches below it. After been registered with a capital of £4,000 in £1 shares. Object, to 
posure it was placed upon a second plate at a distance of two inches acquire the business of cinematographers, now or lately carried on 
ym the other side of the Vertical line and again exposed, the by C. M. Hepworth and H. V. Lawley at Winitionanllneames and! 
posure given in each case being about twenty-five seconds. 17, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C., as Hepworth and Co., 
The business on the agenda for the evening was the exhibition and | and to carry on the same. No initial public issue. The first directors- 
dging of members’ competitive prints. Mr. Cembranc acted as ewe. (Ch, Auli ‘Hepworth, S. Barker, and E. J. Humphrey. Registered 
dge, and awarded the club medal to Mr. Huddy for three fine office, 17, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
jole-plate prints, and he adjudged the second place equally to Mrssrs. Hovenron, Limited, have kindly sent us a print from the- 


ures show Mr. Gibson and Mr. Sargent. : - 5 : F 

etures shown by G setae pare flash-light negative taken on the occasion of the inaugural dinner of 
the Company, held at the Trocadero Restaurant on April 9. We shall 
yalue the print as a souvenir of an interesting celebration. Technic- 


HULL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


pRIL 30.—There was a splendid attendance to visit Barrow and ally it reflects great credit on its producers, Messrs. J. Jacks and 
wrow Haven, the latter forming material for more plates than one Co., of 22-24, Glasshouse Street, London, W., the exposure being 
Le L % se Sis by GO 3 Gk : ? 2 ” J AS? AU 1S 
uld spare. The lanes en route from New Holland were alive with full, whilst the’ likeness of each person present at the dinner is 
nateurs and cameras, who eventually got into smaller parti and well rendered. 
is hoped much good work will result therefrom. As to the social Tun Cripplegate Photographie Society held its annual social evening 
at of the afternoon, this was everything that could be desired, and on Saturday, April 23. A most enjoyable programme was rendered. 
q eo ers who did not trouble to carry a camera thoroughly mostly by members, and the society is to be congratulated on having 
Joyec advising and assisting those who had, Hal SOME) CESS) two. such excellent musical talent among its members. Some hundred or 
1e early part of the day wees somewhat LEONE but by train so of members and friends gathered together in the pretty and com- 
me it cleared off, and was for the rest of the afternoon charming, fortable hall of Cripplegate Institute, and altogether a most enjoyable 
it acompanied with a high wind, which dropped for the evening evening was spent. The medals awarded at the recent exhibition were 
feots, the bulk of the exposures being made after tea. The half-hour presented during the evening 
. ahles 16 aye © ic f 7 © 9 arr > 5 a P ss 2 — . 
so at the tables = bas ays a sign of animation, and that at Barrow Tux Photographic Dealer’s Annual for 1904 is to hand. In addition 
as no exception to the rule. -\fter satisfying the inner TERED Ey DENS to containing a mass of reliable information likely to be of great help 
as made, and the most serious work was done, and by the time the to the dealer, the advertisements themselves of which there is a 
* failed all traps were packed up, and a charming walk of three goodly collection, will also prove useful for reference. Among the 
es poe the Lincolnshire coast of the Humber brought a most articles we notice “The Testing of Photographic Lenses,” by 8. D. 
Gee Bee i A close, BeORaN Lea the be eae of ae Chalmers, M.A. ; “Recent Changes in Modern Chemistry,” by Edwin: 
ww president and the secretary had borne that fruit they richly a9 Gt { : ic Stock,” ett; and “An 
served. Prints from the negatives are to be submitted at the pee ee eee ae Renae Ea 
onthly meeting on Thursday, May 5, for criticis d ce ry een COATS i te 
uf ing on Thursday, May 5, for criticism and cach other's Arr Union of London.—The general meeting of the members of the 


oe which will be kept up through the summer, and it is Art Union of London was held last week at the rooms o the Society 
ought, to the pleasure and instruction of younger members, who of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, when the annual report of the council 


e ne, SY ESN aul ITN Hat Ae ote was presented and the prizes of works of art distributed. As the: 
A pee outing is to Westella, May 14, by ‘bus, train, or bike, subject for the coming year’s presentation etching the council have 

should call for even a larger attendance and greater enthusiasm chosen the picture by Mr. Alfred Hast, A.R.A., entitled «The: 
en ever. Miller’s Meadow,” which was exhibited in the New Gallery Exhibi- 


tion of last year. The picture, which was generally recognised as 


one of Mr. East’s finest compositions, was selected by the Royal 


Norrurrn Photographic Exhibition—The successful termination 
Commission as a representative British painting for the coming exhi- 


‘this exhibition was celebrated on. Friday evening at the Hotel St. 


eorge, Liverpool, by a dinner given to the hon. secretary, Mr. C. bition at St. Louis. Unfortunately, the necessity for its being ir 
. Inston, to whose hard work and. perseverance the great artistic, as the engraver’s hands until the present moment prevented its being 
ell as financial, success of the exhibition was due. After dinner | sent to America. 

le chair was taken by Dr. Llewellyn Morgan, who read a letter Tur Duke of Argyll, in giving the toast of “The Chairman, and 
om Councillor John Lea, Chairman of the Arts and Exhibition Sub- Prosperity to the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours,” at 


ommittee, regretting his inability to be present. After giving the the centenary dinner of the society, said the society had been estab- 
yal toasts, the Chairman proposed “Our Guest,” and presented lished for a long time, and it was the father if not the patriarchate 
ir. Inston with a handsome silver tea and coffee service, as some of the art of water-colour painting. After remarking that they all 


ight recognition of his work as hon. secretary. Mr. Inston, in re- deplored the fate of the distinguished Russian artist Verestchagin, 
ning thanks, said he considered that all the credit was not due | be recommended artists to visit Canada, where they would find every 
) himself, a great deal being due to other members of the com- characteristic they wished for. Another reason which should induce 


” 


ittee. The remaining toast, “Our Society,” was proposed by Dr. some of them to go to Canada was that modern art in that country 
ohn W. Ellis, and responded to by Mr. Fred Schierwater, President | W@S more appreciated than it was in Europe. We were apt here to 
-A.P.A. Several musical items were rendered by Messrs. ‘Thomas slavishly adore a picture simply because it was by an old master. 
teel, J. Ryalls, George Theakstone, and Harry Gandy, Mr, Edward For that reason alone it would be well if some of them were to yisit 
ugh acting as accompanist. i Canada and the United States. 
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Frere Newspapers.—Not content with the monster newspapers 
which they receive in exchange for a cent Americans are beginning 
to discuss the possibility of being supplied with free newspapers, with- 
out money and without price. The idea is that the advertiser should 
pay the entire cost of production and provide the newspaper proprie- 
tor’s profits. This is declared feasible on the ground that a newspaper 
given away for the asking would constitute the richest of all adyer- 
tising bonanzas. Will English advertisers take this view, however, 
and hold to it? We can see in the future the “ Daily Thunderer” 
advertising for subscribers to read that paper; one guinea a year 
offered to every one who will undertake to wade through the contents 
of its mammoth sheet, the inducement being that its advertiser-ents 
are drawn up by the leading literary writers of the day. 


Tue Blairgowrie and District Photographic Association has arranged 
to hold an international exhibition—the fourth promoted by the Asso- 
ciation—just after the Scottish Salon of 1905—pictures shown at the 
Salon will be forwarded to Blairgowrie, free of charge. The open 
‘classes are: Champion, landscape, seascape, and river scenery ; por- 
traiture and genre, including animals; any subject not included in 
above; lantern slides; and illustrated lecturette. The associates 
of the Scottish Photographic Federation have one class—any subject— 
reserved for them, and the socictics forming the Federations are 
offered a special prize, for the best collective exhibit. A special silver 
plaque will be awarded to the best picture in the exhibition. Messrs. 
J. Craig Annan, Glasgow ; Wm. Crookes, Edinburgh ; and Arch. Coch- 
rane, Glasgow, will judge the exhibition; and Mr. Alex. Keighley, 
Keighley, will judge the lecturettes, 


Anrtne Photographs.—The hall of the Alpine Club, 23, Savile 
Row, is well filled with photographs of mountain crest and peak, 
seas of ice, fairy-like snow pictures, and delightful glimpses of the 
world above the clouds, which make the exhibition in its way unique, 
That the everlasting hills change but little is true, but the new 
methods of expression and original points of view which many of the 
exhibitors exemplify lend the necessary charm of variety to the 
Alpine Club’s long succession of similar displays. Of the numerous 
clever works perhaps the most notable is No. 58, “ Lakes of the Val 
Piova from the Col Tancola,” by Mr. HE. J. Garwcod, a fine piece 
‘of technique and a striking subject. Much the same may be said 
for Mr. Henry Speyer’s “Signalkappe.” A mountain top soars above 
‘a séa of clouds which look like waves of mist beating against its 
flank. Other notable exhibits are those contributed by Mr. John 
Gunston (Mer de Glace”), Mr. J. W. Wyatt (“The Rathhorn”), 
Mr. J. J. Withers (“ Montanvert ”), and Mr. Sydney Spencer, whose 
graceful and decorative effects of melted snow, dark crags, sunshine, 
and ‘fir trees at Pontresina merit approval. Dr. W. Hunter Markman 
shows a number of Himalayan scenes, in some instances of peaks 
which he was the first to scale in 1903. 

Ar the Mansion House Police Court on. May 2, William Freise 
Greene, of 8, Cliff Villas, Dovercourt, appeared upon a summons 
before Mr. Alderman Burnett charged with obtaining £72 from Mr. 
Favina, secretary of the Commercial Intelligence Bureau, Eastcheap, 
and £60 from Mr. Aitken, East India merchant, of 29, Mincing Lane, 
without disclosing the fact that he was an undischarged bankrupt. 
Mr. Cohen prosecuted and Mr. Langford defended. The accused, who 
had been a phctographer in Regent Street, failed in 1891, with liabili- 
ties amounting to’ £2,152, and assets nil He had not since received 
his discharge. In August last a petition was again presented against 
him, when his liabilities were set down at £227. The defendant, who 
avas described as an inventor and patentee, appeared to have shortly 
before his second bankruptcy obtained loans for the amounts in 
question from Mr. Favina and Mr. Aitken without disclosing the fact 
that he was an undischarged bankrupt. In cross-examination Mr. 
favina said the defendant was the owner of several inyentions but 
the did not know whether they were valuable or not.. Mr. Langford : 
Ts he the original inventor of the cinematograph?—The Witness: I 
cannot say. Do you doubt it ?-I do rather, Then he is the inventor of 
printing by electricity and of animated pictures tHe has taken out 
patents in connection with them. Did. he not register the Animated 


Picture Syndicate, Limited, and were you not anxious to put money 
into it?—No, I was not. 
the introduction of purchasers of the patent. 
made by which you were t 
tion?—I was to have an interest. 
him he had sold a motor engine patent to 


What I wanted was to.act as an agent for 
And proposals were 
o have a substantial interest in the inyen- 
Mr. Aitken said the defendant told 
a Cardiff firm for £15,000, 
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and required £50 of the £60 as a temporary loan. 
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The defendan 


who reserved his defence and pleaded not guilty, was committed f 


trial, being allowed bail in one surety of £100. 


Sir Ernest Warrrtow, R.A., in his. speeck 


h at the centena: 
dinner of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, said th 


the members and associates were celebrating this ye 
anniversary of the founding of the society. It was an 


no body of artists in this country, except the R 
hitherto celebrated. Its history w 
in the two large tomes of Mr. Roget. 


From t 


history up to date. 
Register for 1804 recorded the death o 
the birth of the society. It was truly 
and therefore be unable 
that the Annual Register was incomplete. 
this society, but of tl 


the foundation not only o 


tries. 
strong hold upon the public favour, an 


work. 


s recorded down 


amentable t 


oya 


ar the 100 
event whi 


Academy, hi 
o the year 18 


hat time, howeye 


however, remained, and they could only impress it upon 
The coming together’ 
water-colour painters for the first time on November 30, 1804, la 


they had been without a chronicle, and he mentioned this in # 
hope that there might be @. historian among them 
Their historian reminded them that the Annu 
Nelson, but failed to reco 
hat such a stur 
infant, as they might take it the society was, should be unregistere 
o produce a birth certificate. 


to bring the 


The fa 
those prese 


ne success of an a 


From that time forward the art of water-co 


which had since extended its peaceful influence to all civilised cou 
our painting tot 
the election of a 
of the society ensured the attention of the writers of tl 
A propos of this, they found no less eminent 
Thackeray in his critical essays referring to one of 
“A new painter somewhat in the style of Harding is Mr. Callow 
This was written in 1840, and Mr. Callow was stil 


new memb 
he day to I 


a personage thi 
their members 


an honoured ai 


most active member of the society, painting as well as ever at t 


ripe age of 92. 


He trusted it would be the constant aim of the socie 


so to improve upon the methods and practice of their predecesst 


that it might be said of them in the future, as 


shey 


could say 


those who had gone before, that they also had done something wort 
of remembrance for the essentially British art of water-colour paintin 


Provosrp Optical Convention.—At the instance of the Optic 


Society a meeting was held on A 


ril 26, at the Society of Arts, 


consider the advisability of organising an Optical Convention in # 
country. Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, who occupied the chair, said that t 
need for further co-operation between the various members of t 
optical industry was widely recognised—more fully, perhaps, - 


Germany and in France than in this country. 


It was this fact th 


had led some members of the Optical Society to issue a letter inviti 
an expression of opinion as to whether a convention. should be held 1 


the discussion of matters of interest to the optical 


trade. 


The reph 


had been favourable, and this meeting was the result. This conve 
tion, it was thought, should be independent of existing organisation 
and he himself hoped that along with it there would be an exhibiti 
tical trade could « 
The resolution in favour of such a conyenticn, to be held in London, ¥ 
proposed by Mr. C. Hyatt-Woolf, who said that it was remarkal 
that up to the present so important an industry as the optical had1 
seen the necessity of combined meeting and inquiry. 


of optical instruments to show what the English o 


that the convention should not be confined 


opticians and the enlargement of their sphere, but also 


tion of the public as to the progress of the optica 
Beck, in seconding the motion, said that he 
scientific men there was a generally accepted id 
optical industry was dying, if not dead; and, 


craft. 
found 
ea tha 


holding 


they could not be expected to take a keen interest in 


craft. 
which surpassed those of any other country, whi 


our own. The convention would aid in bringing ab: 


But there were still some optical industries in 


ein o 


He thoug 


o the education 


o the edw 
Mr. Conr 
that amo 
the Brit 
this opini¢ 
he opticia 
this count 
hers we hi 


out that close tot 


which was so desirable between scientific and practical men. 17 
motion was supported by a number of speakers, including Mr. W. 


M. Christie, the Astronomer Royal, who said tha 
pleased to notice a distinct awakening in the pho 


ograp 


» lately he had be 


hic branch 


the British optical industry, and it was carried unanimously. Ity 


further agreed that an organising committee 


e ap 


ointed, a 


suggestions were invited and receiyed for names of gentlemen W 


should be asked to serve. 


Wuen ordering halftone blocks, photographers wil 
better results if the block-maker is given a certain amount of ¢ 


usually | 
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ration. The following excerpts from notes on the subject in the 
merican Printer” should prove useful :—Obtain the best possible 
tographs or drawings of subject to be reproduced. State the style 
inish preferred—straight edge, oval, circle, outlined, or cut-to- 
pe, vignetted, or with fancy drawn border. State the number 
nches wide you want each plate, or the number of inches high. 
e clear instructions as to parts not wanted, the fixing up of in- 
inct portions, or making additions. Ifa price has not been quoted, 
‘about how much the job will stand for extra work of artists, 
tographers, or finishers. State any special orders concerning 
king ; mounting plates can be blocked flush on either side or on 
sides. Say how much time can be allowed. Carefully protect 
y against rough handling in transit. Now some don’ts: Don't 
te on the backs of unmounted photographs. Don’t send untoned 
unfixed photographic prints; better send the photographer's 
ative. Don’t expect half-tones at regular rates from coloured 
ies. Don’t give dimensions, both length and breadth, of plates 
red. Don’t send smaller photos than plates are to be, if it 
be avoided. If the plate is to be used in a newspaper and stereo- 
ed with type formes, then order, according to the subject, the 
Etone to be made through a 55, 65, or 75-line screen and on zinc, 
on this metal engravers are able to get greater depth on the 
tes, a valuable help in obtaining results from half-tones when 
ited from stereotyped plates. If the newspaper publisher prints 
sct from half-tones, still order them made through a coarse screen 
ither the 85, 100, or 120, according to the subject, and to be 
Je on zinc on account of the cost price, and the printing quality 
depth most helpful when cheap ink and coarse paper are used, 
on the other hand, the half-tones required are for the higher grades 
printing, such as trade papers, high-class magazines, catalogues, 
klets, etc., the printer will order his half-tones made either 
ough 133 screen, 150, 175, or 200, according to preference, quality 
paper to be used, or the detail required in the plate. A portrait 
| look better than any other subject made through a coarse 
sen. In reproducing machinery, scenery, and mechanical articles 
catalogues, the finer the screen the more true to the copy the 
ult will be when printed. 


fovan Instiiution.—The annual meeting of the members of the 
yal Institution was held on May 2, Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
D., treasurer and vice-president, in the chair. The annual report 
the Committee of Visitors for the year 1903, testifying to the 
tinued prosperity and efficient management of the Institution, was 
d and adopted, and the report on the Davy Faraday Research 
poratery of the Royal Institution, which accompanied it, was also 
d. Seventy new members were elected in 1905. Sixty-two lectures 
| twenty evening discourses were delivered in 1903. The books 
| pamphlets presented in 1903 amounted to about 229 volumes, 
king with 694 volumes, including periodicals bound, purchased by 
“managers, a total of 923 volumes added to the library in the 
®. Thanks were voted to the president, treasurer, and the hon. 
retary, to the committees of managers and visitors, and to the 
fessors for their valuable services to the Institution during the 
t year. The following gentlemen were unanimously elected as 
cers for the ensuing year :—President, the Duke of Northumber- 
d; treasurer, Sir James Crichton-Browne ; secretary, Sir Witham 
okes ; mana Dr sry EH. Armstrong; Sir William Abney, 
Shelford Bidwell, Sir Alexander Binnie, Mr. J. H. Balfour 
wne, K.C., the Hon. Sir Henry Burton Buckley, Sir Thomas A. 
la Rue, Bart., Dr. J. A. Fleming, Sir Victor Horsley, Lord 
lvin, Dr. Ludwig Mond, Sir Owen Roberts, Sir Thomas Henry 
nderson, Sir Felix Semon, and Mr. W. H. Spottiswoode; visitors, 
. J. Mitchell Bruce, Mr. J. B. Broiin-Morison, Dr. F. Clowes, 
. Mackenzie Davidson, Mr. W. B. Gibbs, Mr. Francis Fox, Mr. C. 
Melchers, Mr. R. Mond, Mr. J. Callander Ross, the Hon. Walter 
thschild, Mr. Maures Horner, Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton, Mr. 
J. Vezey, Dr. G. Johnstone Stoney, and Mr, G. P. Willoughby. 
\ DEMONSTRATION of “ Photolinol” was given before scientific and 
SS representatives at the works and studios of Photolinol, Limited, 
|, Holland Park Avenue, London, W., on Friday last. An extensive 
lection of work showing the capabilities of the process was on view, 
1 many of the examples might be classed as works of art. Some 
ming coloured effects were also shown, and an ingenious studio 
angement, ihe idea of Mr. Otto Fulton, one of the inventors of the 


process, proved what could be done with Photolinol as a studio 
accessory. Some of the chief advantages claimed for this photographic 
linen are extreme ease of manipulation; having a bromide emulsion it 
may be enlarged on or printed by contact in the same manner as 
bromide paper. The material is practically indestructable, water- 
proof, and impervious to the action of the sun, and has a high 
transparency. It can be rolled, pasted, or stretched without the 
slightest injury to the photograph. The picture thoroughly permeates 
the fabric, and has every appearance of being woven into the material. 
When coloured it presents the appearance of a solid oil painting, by 
reflected light, and by transmitted light, it gives a perfect coloured 
ransparency. Without close inspection, or touching the material, it 
would be possible to mistake it for a stained glass window of most 
costly design and execution. Pictures up to 15 feet height and any 
reasonable length can be produced. It also serves as a basis upon 
which the artist may produce a picture in oil or watér colour, the 
oundation of which may be a photograph taken by himself or by 
others, the material being exactly similar to the canvas usually used 
or oil paintings. It can also be used as a foundation for art needle- 
work. For the production of photographic enlargements where at 
present bromide paper is used, also for backgrounds for photographic 
studios. For pictorial window blinds, illuminated posters for the 
heatrical profession, show cards, and fashion plates, etc. Messrs. 
J. Griffin and Son, Limited, of Sardinia Street, W.C., have been 
granted the sole agency for Great Britain and the Colonies for the 
plain materials. 

Tur St. Louis Exhibition, which was opened on Saturday last, 
is at last an accomplished fact, and the result of five years’ constant 
labour of over 30,000 workmen is open to the world’s inspection, 
while newspaper readers are probably already aware that nearly 
300,000 people were present when President Roosevelt set the great 
cascades going, unfurled all the flags, and started the machinery by 
pressing a button in far-away Washington. Of the British exhibits, 
which will perhaps be the first item of interest to the British visitor, 
our country will be found to be very fairly represented in many 
departments, as may be judged from the fact that’ the official cata- 
logue is a bulky volume nearly three inches thick. According to the 
“Times” correspondent, it is perhaps strongest in the sections of 
art, the liberal arts especially, photography, chemistry, mining, and 
metallurgy, and social economy, and it is noteworthy that in these 
cases the Royal Commission appointed a year ago, with the Prince 
of Wales as president and Lord Peel as chairman, has taken upon 
itself the task of superintending the organisation of a collective 
exhibit. Applications made to individuals before the Royal Com- 
mission came on the scene with a supply of funds to back combined 
and systematic effort proved of little avail. In regard to manufac- 
turers, in many cases no response at all was made to the letters. 
In others, when replies were sent, the writers seemed disposed to 
detect an insult to their intelligence in the suggestion that they should 
exhibit goods in a country protected by hostile tariffs; or they inti- 
mated that they were so full of orders that to exhibit would do 
them no good; or they displayed that melancholy self-sufficiency 
which thinks it has nothing to learn from others, and stated that 
they did not propose to educate the foreigner in their own superior 
methods. The policy of arranging for, and often paying the expenses 
of, collective exhibits—a new one for Great Britain—was therefore 
found to be inevitable, if, as was plainly desirable, this country was 
to take an adequate part in the Exhibition. The Governments of 
other countries have long adopted this method of advertising their 
productions to the world, and have not hesitated to spend liberally 
in order to carry out their purpose. For example, on the present 
occasion Germany, although her trade interests with the United 
States are less than those of this country, is spending more money 
on her collective exhibits, and in addition she has allocated a large 
sum to enable some of her artisans and mechanics to pass a fortnight 
in inspecting the exhibition and in learning what her trade rivals 
are doing. It can scarcely be supposed that she spends her money 
just for the fun of the thing, without some expectations of gaining 
solid advantages from the expenditure, and perhaps some day the 
people of this country will come to believe that tangible benefits 
are to be obtained from participation in international exhibitions. 
But at present it must be admitted that such exhibitions are not 
popular among us. 
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Correspondence. 


* ree ¢ , ; vf, 

» Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

* * We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions eapressed hy our 


correspondents. 
me 


KODAK COMPETITION. 

To the Editors 

Gentlemen,—We haye pleasure in informing you that the following 
well-known gentlemen have consented to act as judges in the Kodak 
£1,000 competition, for which entries will be received until June 30 : 

Sir William de W. Abney, K.C.B., R.E., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
J. Craig Annan, Esq. 
Frank M. Sutcliffe, Esq. 

Will you have the goodness to conyey this intimation to your 
numerous readers in the next issue of the BririsH JoURNAL OF 
PuorocRapuy? ”—Yours faithfully, Kopak, Liuirep. 

41-43, Clerkenwell Road, E.C., 

April 28, 1904. 


THE 


PROTECTING PROOFS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With very great interest I read your “Ex Cathedra” 
paragraph on “Frauds on Photographers.” As I was a victim of 
these malpractices for many years, I from time to time tried many 
methods by which I may impress upon sitters that the rough proofs I 
send out are my sole property and must in no case be retained by 
them. But no method has been a complete success until I adopted 
the one I now employ, an illustration of which I enclose that you may 
see for yourself, and if you think the idea as good as I find it you may 
pass it on for the benefit of your readers.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Henry J. Comir 

“The County Studio,” 10, Russell Street, Stroud, 

May 2, 1904. 

[Our correspondent encloses a print perforated in three places with 

the word “ Proof.”—Eps. B.J.P.] 


Wie 


A DISCLAIMER. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—A warning notice directed against me and published 
in your magazine was brought to my notice some time ago. I have 
seen doing a mail order business up to about 50,000 dols. per annum, 
and like all American dealers, I was obliged to exchange used 
cameras and lenses. Quarterly I issued bargain lists, requesting 
my customers to state first, second, or third choice, reserving the 
privilege to substitute other goods, however, with the assurance 
to the customer that money would be refunded if any of the goods 
proved unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Walter Bruce, the writer of the article, sent 8 dols. for a 
ens, which upon receipt of his order was sold. We sent another, 
which he returned. A refund check was mailed, but by an over- 
sight was enclosed in another customer’s letter; however, another 
refund check was mailed to him on November 30, and was received 
by him on December 1. He did not cash this check before Decem- 
ber 26. 

To again return to the accusations published by you, I desire 
to state that I have manufactured photographic lenses for over 
six years. Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Limited, had pur- 
chased goods from me very extensively, as per order enclosed. I 
enclose you German catalogue, showing you plainly that the goods 
were manufactured by me. Mr. Bruce cannot name the five friends 
in his city which he claims have been swindled. 

Tf “Ampliscopes” would be inferior, they would not have been 
bought by all. “La Revue Scientifique,” Paris, “Scientific Ameri- 


can,” New York, and all photographic magazines, would have never 
praised the goods, and if you will look over fhe records, you ‘will 
find that I have been the inventor and first manufacturer of supple- 
mentary lenses. Focussing finders are jn use in England, and Mr. 
George Eastman at a time seriously considered the same. 

Your article has been the means of great loss to me. I have been 


obliged to turn over my business to my clerks at a sacrifice, M 
| have without investigation ruined the tedious work of many yea; 
and your action is so extremely unfair, that it is not in line wi 
your long experience and your standing as a publication, a 
it is no encouragement for the younger element to push ahead, 
T have now an opportunity to connect myself with the above fir 
| having assigned to them an exceedingly valuable patent, as I 
copy enclosed, but before such is possible you must make good { 
the great wrong you have done me.—Yours truly, N. Neurine, 
The Scientific Lens Co., 
Manufacturers of High-grade Lenses, 
704-714, East 166th Street, New Yor! 
April 19, 1904. 


[Accompanying Mr. Nehring’s letter was a catal 
his Ampliscopes, and a copy of ‘“ Western 
apolis) in which that periodical states that its business relations wr 
Mr. Nehring have always been satisfactory. Three original lette 
from American photographers were also enclosed, and these testi 
that his goods were as represented to the writers. Finally, M 
Nehring sends’ us the original order from a London house for a lan 
number of his Ampliscopes. We are extremely sorry if the public 
tion of Mr. Bruce’s letter exerted any adyerse effect on Mr. Nehring 
business, and trust that the foregoing disclaimer and these append 
evidences of Mr. Nehring’s bona-fides will exonerate him from 4 
accusations made by our American correspondent.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


ue (in German) 
era Notes” (Minn 


PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In regard to spirit photography, Mr. Boursnell, 
photographer having a shop and studio in Uxbridge Road, is fl 
only taker of spirit photographs in this country. Since 1895 he hi 
been taking them regularly by the side of cli who applied » 
him He is naturally clairvoyant, which means that he cam st 
pirits both in daylight and darkness, and like all clairvoyants, ] 
nirds of a feather flock toget! He soon four 


n 


is a spiritualist, for 

that he had to contend against sceptics, and put himself in a sta 
of defence, entrenching himself the best way he could in the secu; 
hold of truth. To that end he had cards printed on which were) 


of rules constituting the conditions on w he would mei 
for a spirit photograph. One of the rules was thi 
the applicant must bring his own plates, three or four in numbe 
and that they must be already marked with the name or initia 
of the owner. Another of the printed rules was that the applical 
must go into the dark room himself (if a photographer, wh2th 
amateur or professional) to put plates in slides, and again to devele 
he plate after due exposure, Mr. B.’s role in the performance bem 
confined to the small part of taking at the camera the photograph | 
he client on the platform. And it was here where his service as 
airvoyant was indispensable, for he would see a denizen of th 
woman, or child, posing calmly by the sitter 
exposure on the sitter and covering the len 
remain undisturbed for a minute or so to finis 
aking the spirit. The spirit being less dense, takes a longer tim 
6 photograph, and mysteriously enough, the cap is no hindran¢ 
to the spirit light-rays impinging on and focussing through the len 
There is thus another’ light besides the everyday commodity we al 
amiliar with. In less than fifteen minutes all three plates brougl 
‘and produced by a client will have been exposed and developed, an 
a spirit picture revealed on one of them, sometimes on two. If th 
applicant is not a photographer he must enter the dark room wit 
the operating medium before and after exposure. 

During nine years Mr. Boursnell has catered for hundreds ¢ 
customers of every rank, including army. officers, university pr 
fessors, clerics, Jesuits, photographers, medical gents, members ¢ 


code 
the demanc 


@ 
spheres, a man, a 
side. After usual 
he camera has to 


Parliament, from all parts, including Paris. 
The. Boursnell photographs are a series by themselves, and exe 


over all the previous ones mentioned in Mr. Henderson’s ancien 
history in his recent letter anent the seventies. Mr. Boursnell i 
now seventy, and feeble, and I do not know of any other to b 
relied on for a spirit photograph. J. E, STERLING. 
91, Latchmere Road, S.W. 
P.S.—I had the honour some five years ago of submitting to M 
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aderson at the rooms of the Land Photographic Society a number 
specimens of Mr. Boursrell’s psychic photographs. He was much 
ased, and apparently satisfied. He promised me that he would 
p suddenly on Boursnell with half-a-dozen marked plat2s in his 
id-bag, and demand a spirit photograph on one or more of them 
hin the usual limit of time—three or four minutes for each.’ Had 
done so he could have. produced some light on the subject in 
‘recent letter, which vouchsafes no information, only a ery for 
ie from other quarters. In 1895 I showed Mr. J. Traill Taylor, 
r then editor, some of Mr. B.’s photographs of spirits, and he, 
, could see they were not “fakes,” but genuine, and told me 
with every expression of satisfaction. Last October Mr. Boursnell 
s the recipient of a beautiful illuminated address from a. large 
ipany of gentlemen of -high social standing, to recognise his 
e gift as a spirit photographer, and his immaculate probity and 
“dealing. It can be seen framed at his house. 


—____—__ae—___ 


| Record in Block Making.—A few nights ago several artists were 
t by the “ Daily Chronicle” to Portsmouth to draw the sad scenes 
the burial of the Submarine Al victims. The firm of Carl 
ntschel, Ltd., received their finished sketches at 11.15 p.m. In 
hour and twenty minutes the chief in person hurried over to the 
aily Chronicle” offics with plates equal to about three-quarters of 
ull-page ; all perfectly finished; thoroughly deeply etched, 
w and clean at all points. ‘Chus Portsmouth and other reade 
l fine illustrations of the historic scenes on their breakfast table, 
ecord which secured the warm congratulations of the editor of 
“Daily Chronicle.” What a far cry to the days of forty years 
, when, in publishing the news cf Lord Palmerston’s death, a 
ding illustrated journal announced that in a few weeks it heped 
resent a portrait of his lordship. 


yy. Lead. Poisoning and Water Supplies.—The second vclume on 
above subject has recently been issued by the medical officer of the 
al Government Board. ‘he former volume contained information 
cerning Dr. Houston’s study of waters derived from moorland 
hering grounds in Lancashire and Yorkshire; the present volume 
es details of an extensive series of laboratory experiments bearing 
the general subject and conducted by Dr. Houston. They have beon 
lished in order to facilitate the interpretation of the results ob- 
red when studying the solvent or erosive power of a water on lead 
es, with the view of countercting these Cangavous qualities. 
ticular attention is directed to observations on “standards” (p. 
) in this volume, where methods of measuring the solvent and 
sive powers of a water upon lead are given enabling an opinion 
de formed as to the degwee of risk arising from the contact of such 
er with lead surfaces. ‘The report is illustrated with drawings 
he apparatus employed in the investigations, and photographs ines 
n reproduced to show the actual amount of deposit remaining in 
tubes in which erosion of lead by wate has been allowed to take 
fe. rom the nature of this report it will be understood that the 
stance of it consists of the tabulated results, together with brief 
eriptions of the experimental methods adopted. 
ions arrived a 


The main con- 
were stated in the previous volume, but a general 
mary of all conclusions is also given in Section IV. of this volume. 
eference to this summary will be found useful to those who are 
cerned with the consideration of dangers of lead poisoning arising 
n water supplies. The summary starts with an explanation of the 
ming of the term “erosion,” and proceeds to state that bright lead 
apidly eroded by rain and by snow water, as well as by distilled 
ers then follow the names of substances which do not influence the 
Ive power of water when introduced into it, as well as of substances 
ch delay and inhibit the action. Moorland waters are next con- 
red in regard to their erosive property, and the conditions which 
ease, diminish, cr prevent their erosion are stated. Then follow 
ers which do not fall under the above classification, together with 
edial measures which may be adopted to ayoid danger. A similar 
sification and consideration of waters as regards plumbo-solvency 
hen. shortly entered into, and, finally, the conclusions arrived at 
on chemical and bacteriological experiments as to the cause of acidity, 
noorland water are given: ‘The summary terminates with a selec- 
of conclusions which have already appeared in the former volume. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “'THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. ‘ 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications. through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & OO0., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GREENWOOL « ComPANy, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a ¢harge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


—————EE 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERE 
G. H. Henshall. 8, Violet Road, 
Bromborough, Cheshire. 

J. Shivas, 88, Queen Street, Peterhead. Photograph of View of Peterhead. 

k. P. Gregson, 37, Church Road, Lytham. Photograph of the English Association 
Football Teum v. Wales, 1904. Photograph of the English Association Football 
Team v. Lreland, 1904. Photograph of the English Association Football Team v. 
Scotland, 1904, 

H. Wiggins, South Parade, South Shore, Blackpool. 
Blackpool, 

H. Walters, 117, Crown Street, Ipswich. 
Comedian on Pedestal. 

J. H. Hetsty.—We must trouble you to put your query in a more 

definite form, as we do not understand what you mean by 


a formula for “sensitising, developing, and fixing solar prints.” 


Linacre, - Liverpool. Photograph of Raby Mere, 


Photograph of Stormy Sea at 


Photograph of IU. Wilnctt, Negr 


Appress Wantrep.—‘ PicrorraL” says: “I should be obliged to you 
if you can give me the address of 8. Hildesheimer and Co., 
London and Manchester, postcard firm.” In reply: Finsbury, 
London, E.C., will be sufficient address, 

R. W. Brown asks: “I should be obliged if you could inform me 
where I could purchase a camera for taking photo post-cards 
to be finished in a few minutes. Iam thinking of doing the 
same here during the season, but am at a loss to know how 
they are done.” In reply: We are not aware that there is 
such a camera on the market. ; 

Coprricut iv -Inpra.— H. C. 8.” (Bombay) asks: ‘‘ Could you inform 
me whether there is a Copyright Act in India, and if so, where 
should I apply to have photographs registered?” In reply: 
We must confess that we are unable to answer the question 
as to copyright in India. s our correspondent is resident in 
India, we should advise him to inquire there. 

Trreop asks: “ Will you kindly supply me with the names of two 
or three of the best books on posing and lighting for artistic 

portraiture in studio? I do not want little handbooks; good 

standard books will be of most use.” In reply: We advise you 
to get “ The Studio, and what to do in it,” by H. P. Robinson ; 

“The Lighting in Photographic Studios,” by P. C, Duchochois ; 

“ Artistic Lighting,’ by James Inglis; “The Pose in Por- 

raiture,” Photo Miniature No. 2. 


Restpurs.—H. Horpen says: “I should be glad to know (1) the best 
way to collect the precious metal from used toning and fixing 
baths. (2) Could both baths be treated in one operation, that 
is, together? (3) And should I not obtain gold and silver 
residues, as there is sure to be a little gold left in the old 
oning bath.” In reply: (1) The gold may be precipitated 
from the toning baths by an acidified solution of protosulphate 
of iron; and from the fixing baths by a solution of sulphide 
of'potassium. (2) The baths should be kept separate. (4) Yes. 
Varve or Lens.—Q. W. L. asks: “ Would you kindly inform me 
what is the value of a portrait lens by C. C. Harrison, New 
York, No. 5,217? It was made in 1858, and will take a full- 
length portrait 34 by 25, or larger, the whole of the figure 
being sharp.” In reply: We are not valuers of old apparatus, 
so can give no actual opinion. We should imagine, however, 
the lens has comparatively little commercial value at the 


Sporry Prinrs.—T. R. Hammonp wri 


CHARGE FoR Use 


SUPPLEMENTARY LENsES.—H. Y. E. N. asks: 
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present time, as when portraits of the size mentioned are 
required they are produced by enlargement. 


Oprnton WanrEep.—C. pr B. (Jersey) says: “I enclose you four rough 


prints, two before retouching and two after. May I ask you 
if you would kindly give me your opinion of the work, and 
how many ought one to retouch of that size in a day? I 
am rather slow; I can only just manage to do five or six. 
Could I apply for a berth and say that I can retouch?” In 
reply: We cannot say much for the work; we should advise 
our correspondent to improve it before applying for a situation 
as a retoucher. He might do well, perhaps, to read the article 
on another page. 
es: “For some time past I 
have been troubled with spotty prints, and have failed to trace 
he cause; I should therefore be obliged by your advice. The 
spots appeared the morning after mounting. I have tried 
covering up during drying, but still they appear. All batlis 
are made up fresh. I have worked under the same conditions 
for three years without trouble until now.” In reply: Judging 
rom the appearance of the spots, we should say that they are 
caused by minute particles of injurious matter coming in con- 
tact with the prints while they were wet. Is the water free 
from iron? 


or Darx Room.—G. W. Lane writes: “I am a 
photographic dealer, and haye just had a very convenient 
dark room made, which I intend ‘letting’ for the use of 
amateurs. It is fitted with running water, sink, and all the 
usual accessories. I.should be glad if you could give me a 
scale of charges usually made.” In reply: There is no regular 
scale of charges; every one fixes his own according to his 
ideas. Some dealers make no charge to their customers for 
the use of a dark room for changing plates. Others make a 
charge according to the time the room is occupied, and again 
others according to the purpose required, i.e., plate-changing 
or developing, etc. 


Cortorypr.— Rusricus” writes: “I have read your very interest- 


ing article in to-day’s B. J. on collotype printing. You 
mention in the latter part that there one or two simpler 
modifications of collotype, without a glass plate, particularly 
useful for post-card work. When only a few copies (com- 
paratively) are required off each negative, can you give me 
any information about these. Is ‘Sinop’ such a one? or should 
I find it in ‘Fithian’s ‘Practical Collotype’?” In reply: 
“Sinop” is well suited for the production of picture post- 
cards, but with it a glass plate is employed. The Photo-auto- 
copyist is also good; with it plates are not employed. The 
address of the Auto-copyist Company is 64, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. Fithian’s is a good general work on collotype. 


PHOTOGRAPHING IN AMERICA.—E. Parte asks: “ Will you be so kind 


as to give me an answer to the following question :—Is there 
any statutory prohibition to taking photographs of public or state 
buildings in the United States of America? With a desire to 
photograph public or state buildings, would you advise me to 
carry a passport? My reason for asking this question is that 
Iam an amateur photographer, planning a holiday in.U.S.A. 
for the next two months, and do not wish to carry my camera 
all the time if there is any great restriction on same.” In 
reply: So far as we are aware there are no restrictions. as 
regards: photographing public buildings in the States. But 
you can make sure on the point by applying to the American 
Consulate in London. No passport is required in America. 

“(1) What focus spectacle 
lens should be added to a Sin. Busch anastigmat (f.6) to convert 
it into a 34in. focus lens? (2) The front is the most convenient ; 
is this the best position? (3) Would it be possible to get 


two such spectacle lenses to fit exactly a pair of stereo lenses? 
(4) Is this a right calculation for query 1? Assuming a 12in. 
\ UD se 6 


= = a5 
7, 

reply: (1) To find the focal length of supplementary lens neces- 

sary to reduce or increase the focal length of a given lens, 

multiply the focal length to be altered by the final focal length 


desired, and divide the product by the original focal length 
ee if Sl eee 
Jess the final focal Jength -—, = 


spectacle Jens is used, then (nearly) 


: D 


pn) 


rsT=5 = 113, therefore a 


positive lens of 11%in. focus 
required. 
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will give you the focal len; 


(2) It is the most convenient in practice, and - 


positions that supplementary. lenses are usually fitted, ang 


properly mounted, the best. 
to get 
is better. 
Unsvccr 
cutting 


rom the ‘ Southampton. 


plaintiff 
did not 
by the 


damages. It is 


2 


apparatus at the time, or the 


° 


hem made to the size. 


(5) We expect you would hi; 
(4) The formula given aby 


ut Surr.—J. Barry writes: “I enclose herewith 


Observer and Hampshire Ney 


of April 16 last, which I think may interest you. I wag - 
in the case there reported, and although the defend: 
appear, nor was he defended in any way (exce 
judge), you will see that I was unsuccessful in claim 
evident there was negligence somewhe 
though according to the judge’s ruling in this case it 
not negligent of a driver to run over and smash one’s came 
The judge’s decision notwithstanding, it is still an open qu 
tion as to whether my operator, who was in charge of | 


defendant’s driver was gui 


f negligence. . I shall be pleased to hear your opinion on { 


matter, and whether you think I have good grounds for 


appeal, the case being unde 
was undefended, and the 
evidently had a good reason 


ended.” 
judge decided against you, 
or doing so, as the report of 


In reply: As the 


case proves. Your man was clearly at fault in leaving { 


apparatus unprotected as he did. 


As to the question of yo 


appealing, you had better consult your solicitor about that. 
Copyricur.—J. SHaw says: “ (1) In January last I sold a print t 


person to use for his post-cards, 


no written arrangement enter 


into as to the use he intended it for, but he said he wot 


issue post-cards, which he has 


(then I had not this, photograph copyrighted). 


done, as I have seen them c 
(2) In Mar 


I find this same photograph issued by another firm in po 


card form (the week following 


I copyrighted my photograp! 


This week I find the same firm has issued letter-cards wi 
their name on cover, which they haye not applied for 1 
permission in any way for use of same, nor paid me anythin 
This week they have prepared for sale 20,000 letter-cards real 


for delivery to shops in Blackpool. 


I have any claim on this firm 


(3) Could you inform me 
for reproduction by them? 


so, should I place it in the hands of a solicitor and ask f 
a sum, say 20 guineas, and threaten to take proceedings agair 


them if no satisfaction? 


(4) What would be the cost of cou 


fees I would have to find if I proceeded against them, if 


have any case against them, and which way must I proceei 


In reply: (1) As the copyrigh: 


no claim. 


was not registered you hi 


(2 and 3) You cannot recover penalties for anythi 


done before registration; but you may obtain an injuncti 
restraining sale after registration, and probably damage 
(4) You had better consult a solicitor well versed in copyrig 


law. We can give no idea of t 


he costs. 


~~ 


Eysten Film Competition.—In order to simplify the entering 4 
photographs for this competition, Messrs. Houghton, Limited, hai 


decided that competitors will only 


e required to send mounte 


prints made from Ensign film negatives, and not the films themselves 
but they still reserve the right to ask for any film negative from whi¢ 


a winning print is made. 


*, Novice To ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subje 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insert 
absolutely nithout condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears” 


the teat portion of the puper. 
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C nte t EX CATHEDRA. 
0 n S. Photography The reprints we have given from the 
Bele x “Liverpool Photographic Journal” (now 
PAGE PAGE Sa! Tue British JourNaAL or PHOTOGRAPHY) 
pee HITISH FOUR NAT Oe NN BeOS oa 5 seem to have taken some modern 
> J 3 Ban 
PHOTOGRAPHY JUBILEE — THE ILFORD COMPETITIONS 397 E 5 
NUMBER (1854-1904). GED | aaa TRO SIONAL POR workers quite by surprise as to the state the art was in 
X CATHEDR. 385 A SSIONAL OR- & ' 
[AGRAM LAN 387 SRAUEORE Kopak Be fifty years ago, as they had looked upon it that, at that 
MERICAN No ese GAL REY Eade period, it was in a very benighted state. Now, 
HE SINE AND PATENT NEWS 3)8 bs 
DITIONS AS WORTHCOMING EXarnt 398 however, they see that it was not so to the extent they 
Brit. Stemhell | 339 | FoRTacomine Compe Bus imagined. For example, at the meeting of the Liverpool 
CRYSTAL MNS es fSfolernsiiae : Society held April 4, 1854, some nie were referred to 
390 Meetings of Societies for Next 7 
: Week — Professional — Photo- that were shown in the Exhibition to illustrate * photo- 
i graphers’ Association—Camera ss we 
ae sai Club—London and Provincial ithography, by which it is understood that the picture is 
REPARATION AND PROPERTI Photographic _ Association — first produced by the agency of light on a lithographic 
OF PURE COLLOIDAL SILVER Croydon Camera Club oo BEE) Avene oes ie re ie 1s > ih mda * 
By A. Chassevant....ccc-ssc0. «. 303 | NEWS AND Norns, 40 | stone, and afterwards copies are printed off by the ordinary 
an ©PHor HL ; CORRESPONDENG fe lithographic process. Of course, at that period the collo- 
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a 304 Tieescnbee “Work Psychic dion process was in its infancy, but it will be noticed thati 
“Cone Wi Ay Geos ey neni the advice given to amateurs by one of the speakers is 
HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 395 hotographie Exhibition—The . 5 = . A a e 
THERE THE OCIS ee Future of Photography . 42 | similar to that now given them with regard to gelatine 
CAMERAS ARK MADE 396 | ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS... 105 | plates. He recommended them not to be impatient to use: 

= = new formule. A person, he said, working steadily with 
THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY” | one collodion would meet with more success than if he ran 
3 about from one formula to another. If that advice were 


JUBILEE NUMBER (1854-1904). 


To celebrate the completion of the fiftieth year of the 
sRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY we shall issue on June 10 
ext a Special Jubilee Number of the publication, which 
$s universally recognised as the oldest and most influentia 
f its kind in the world. 

The ordinary issue of the Journal of June 10 will be more 
han doubled in size in the text portion, and amongst other 
eatures will include, by way of supplement, an illustrated 
listory of Tue Bririsa JournaL or PHotocrapny, with 
Portraits and Biographies of the Eminent Men of Science, 
Journalists, and Photographers who have been identified 
vith the conduct of the paper during the last fifty years. 

As a souvenir of a unique celebration in photographic 
ournalism the “B.J.” Jubilee Number will undoubtedly 
Je in enormous request, as ib is not too much to say tha 
he history of the paper during the half-century of its exist- 
nce is most intimately bound up with the history of photo- 
raphy itself. ; 

Of this Special Issue of Tar Brrrisn Journat or Prorto- 
sRAPHY many thousand extra copies will be printed, as the 
jormal demand for the paper will be very largely 
ugmented. Moreover, it is intended to give the Jubilee 
Number a specially organised world-wide distribution, so 
hat the greatest possible publicity will be secured for the 
daper on the completion of its fiftieth year of existence. 


followed by many amateurs of the present day, who are 
continually changing their developers, brand of plates, and: 
makes of papers, they would meet with greater success than 
they are now doing 


* * * 
Lens The discussion which took place on a 
Testing. paper bv Mr. Chalmers, which was 


printed in the March number of the “British Optical 
Journal,” appears in the April number of that paper:. 
There seems to be some hope that the method of testing: 
used at Kew may be improved. The Kew certificates 
have found very little favour amongst photographers, and 
very good reasons might be adduced for the fact. But if 
a new system be adopted, it is of great importance, not: 
only for the credit of the country, but also as a matter 
of true economy, that the best should be selected. We 
think it must be admitted that the Hartmann method is 
the best. On the 22nd April we were fortunately able to 
publish a translation of a paper by Dr. Hartmann upon 
the subject, and those interested in the subject would 
do well to read it. To illustrate the accuracy of the 
Hartmann system, we may mention three facts. The 
Hartmann instrument depends largely upon the use of the 
telescope. If the lens under examination had a focus of 
20c. and the telescope of the optical bench a focus of 
100 c.c., then the conjugate foci of the two combined 
would stand in such. relation that if the shorter were 
displaced by 1 mm. the longer will be displaced as much 
more as the square of the ratio of the focal lengths of the 
B 
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instruments. In this case the ratio is 1 to 5; therefore 
the displacement of the greater conjugate will be 
1 mm. x 5 x 5 = 25 mm. The great sensitiveness of 


such a method must, of course, permit of great accuracy 
of measurement, Secondly, the ground-glass screen 
is not used for focussing. What this means may 
be understood from particulars taken from Dr. Hartmann’s 
previous paper published in Tue British JouRNAL OF 
Puorocrapny on the 20th February, 1903, p. 146. A series 
of measurements was made with red, orange, green, and 
blue light, separately. It was found that the mean error 
of focussing with the telescope was + 0.062 mm., whilst 
a similar series obtained by use of a fine-ground glass 
screen and a magnifier showed a mean error of focussing 
of + 0.2mm. Thirdly, the errors of the optical instru- 
ment used in testing are accurately determined and de- 
ducted from the results. If the authorities at Kew are 
permitted to give certificates expressing the data of a 
Jens, quantitatively, those data should be as accurate as 
possible. Any doubt about them must inevitably bring 
discredit upon the Institution. We know that the Hart- 
mann system is used in Germany by certain opticians as 
a test. Such being the case, what value would attach to 
a Kew certificate if the standard of accuracy were below 
that of a Continental manufacturer? 


* * * 
The Whilst drawing attention to this subject, 
Object of it may be well to point out that the 


Lens Testing. nature of the test should be determined 


by the work the lens thas to perform. This is referred to 
by Dr. Hartmann in his last paper. In the final paragraph 
the says that his apparatus is not intended to give informa- 
tion of the kind that usually interests the photographer. 
More often than not the photographer looks for certain 
qualities in the lens which have no exact meaning. In 
such cases a few camera trials will give him more informa- 
tion as to what he requires than a Hartmann test. We 
might instance as an example the amateurs whose 
wsthetic ideas are associated with coma and astigmatism, 
and who are so intolerant of the school which seeks to 
produce pictures giving the greatest accuracy. The Hart- 
mann tests are purely scientific and tell you in figures the 
optical results the lens‘ will give. The question might 
also be asked, Does the user of a lens, in most cases, 
know what qualities will suit him best? The remarks 
of one speaker in the debate on Mr.,Chalmers’s paper 
prompt us to express the doubt. He is reported to have 
said “that the exposure was usually made at //64 in 
photo-mechanical line work, and practically the only ad- 
vantage of a high-class lens was that focussing could be 
done at a large aperture. Thick lenses were disadvanta- 
geous to process work, owing to the necessary increase 
of exposure.” In the first place, such a statement implies 
that the majority of photo-line-etchers use lenses of an 
inferior order or do not understand their use. With a 
good lens there is no gain, but rather a loss, of sharpness 
in reducing the aperture below //32 for photographing 
a line subject the same size as the original. At the same 
time, it is best to use the same aperture for the exposure 
as for focussing. If the results are not satisfactory and 
the greatest accuracy is required, then the focus should 
be found by trial and error. Thick lenses, of course, 
imply a certain loss of light from absorption, but if “thick 
lenses are disadvantageous,” why should the only practical 
advantage of a high-class lens be “that focussing could be 
done at a large aperture”? Would not the loss of time in 
exposure be gompensated? 


* * 
The question of “Ancient Lights” is 
one that is interesting to photographers 

more ways than one. If the light 


Ancient 
Lights, 


in, perhaps, 
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in their studio is blocked out by some ney 
building it becomes a very serious matter to them 
particularly if they can obtain no compensation for th 
injury done, and in many instances that is the case. Ty 
other cases the question of “ancient lights” may be in 
teresting to them from quite a different point of view— 
that is, when they are called upon, as a matter of busi 
ness, to take photographs of buildings and their surround 
ings; in law cases, where the question of ancient ligh 
lead to litigation; then it brings grist to their mill in th 
shape of substantial fees for their work. It may here 
perhaps, be well to explain to many what is the law witl 
regard to ancient lights. Any one can erect on his ow 
premises anything he likes, regardless of the light he mai 
stop off from his neighbours, provided the neighbour’s un 
obstructed light has not been enjoyed for more than twenty 
years. If it has, then putting up anything that will ob. 
struct it becomes illegal, as he is entitled to retain, un 
obstructed, his ancient lights, and he can obtain an in 
junction to restrain, or recover damages. We know 0 
several cases where photographers and others have ob 
ained very substantial damages where their ancient light 
have been interfered with. A case of very great import 
ance in connection with this subject was decided one day 
ast week in the House of Lords by the Lord Chancello 
and other Lords. It was an appeal from a judgment o 
he Court of Appeal reversing an order of Mr. Justices 
Joyce. It involved an imiportant question of obstructior 
of ancient lights, and had twice been argued before thei 
Lordships. Briefly stated, the case was this, as we gather? 
rom the the daily Press reports of the case. A building 
was put up that obstructed the light that had been enjoyec 
or over twenty years, and it was sought to have it pullec 
down. It was not.contended that the new building woulc 
not stop off more light than the old ones did, but the appel 
lant contended that the amount of light that would be lefi 
would be sufficient for the respondent’s business in ordinary 
rade, and this was the view taken by the House of Lords 
The Lord Chancellor, in delivering. judgment, remarkec 
hat if the respondent could restrain in the way he thought 
he could, and the Court of Appeal had decided that he 
could, towns could not grow, and expansion would be un 
duly restricted. In the end judgment was given for the 
appellant with costs, and costs in the Courts below. Hi 
should be kept in mind, in this case, the respondents were 
a firm of grocers, the “ Home and Colonial Stores,” and 
the new building still left them sufficient light for their 
ordinary business purposes. Had the case been that of a 
photographer it might possibly have ended differently. A 
certain amount of light stopped off from a grocery estab: 
lishment may not materially interfere with the carrying 
on of the business. But in the case of a photographer it 
might be widely different, as any material obstruction of 
his studio light might, especially in confined spaces, 
seriously effect the quality of the work he produces. 


ea x * 
oc neoval A The Royal Academy Exhibition was 
Sartorlal anc’ opened to the public on Monday last 


rt. week, and it has been exceedingly in- 
teresting to read the critiques on the pic 

tures shown that have appeared in the daily Press, and 
the diversity of the opinions expressed on their 
merits. We always look forward with interest for 
what our good friend the “ Tailor and Cutter” has to say 
about the paintings of portraits in the annual show, and 
this year it is, as usual, very severe on many of the artists. 
Here is an example: “ After carefully inspecting the pic- 
tures of the year, we have come to the conclusion that 
many of the painters cannot draw with any degree of 
accuracy, and some of them blend their colours in such an 
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ginal way that they border on the grotesque.” Our 
ntemporary then goes on to criticise some of the pictures 
detail. One is Professor von Herkomer’s portrait of the 
eht Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. Of this it says that an 
t breast pocket is placed too low down, and the coat has 
st‘one button, and the vest two, that are far too large. 
e collar of the coat is too heavy, and the lapel is very 
mpy. Mr. Chamberlain’s trousers also come in for con- 
mnation ; they are said to be not of a good colour, being 
ongly suggestive of inferior material, worn too long, 
d which has, consequently, turned a greeny brown, 
ereas the protected parts are black. Nevertheless, Mr. 
amberlain’s clothes are better than those of Mr. Gos- 
mbe John, A.R.A., as depicted by Mr. Arthur Hacker, 
R.A., in No. 3. The sculptor’s coat is a smudge of black 
d has no buttons. These are also missing from the vest, 
uich overlaps one way at the top and another at the 
ttom. Bad, too, are the coats of Mr. Russell J. Kerr 
jl), painted by Mr. Frank Bramley, and of Sir William 
merson (119), for which Mr. Shannon is responsible. 
cording to the tailor-critic Sir William’s frock-coat has, 
jong many other faults, no collar on the right side, and 
e outside edge to the lapel is “like a dog’s hind leg.” But 
e severest criticisms are reserved for Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
A., whose holiday in Spain will be overcast with gloom: 
the “Tailor and Cutter” circulates in the Peninsula. 
Mr. Lucas’s portrait of Sir John Neilson Cuthbertson 
e leg-coverings (he refuses altogether to call them 
pusers) fill the critic with despair; from the tailor’s point 


view he has seen nothing so bad. It would 
most seem to be the idea of the “Tailor and 
ltter’s” critic that men were made for tailors, 
d not tailors for men, and that every ona 


ould be clothed according to the tailor’s notions and 
t in accordance with the wearer’s comfort. Ii, however, 
e wearer has his garments made according to his liking, 
d the artist portrays him in such clothes he must expect 
rating from the sartorial organ. Why do not artists. 
fore attempting to paint a portrait, study the dummies 
own in clothiers’ windows, and their “graceful” poses ; 
ey would then escape the ire of the “Tailor and Cutter.” 
aking of painters not being able to draw with any degree 
accuracy, it may at once be admitted they cannot, that 
if the fashion plate issued with the number of our con- 
mporary that contains the strictures on the R.A. pic- 
res, is to be taken as its criterion of art. The drawings 
that, and the pose of the figure is—well! But after all 
must, we suppose, accept it as the sartorial ideal of Art. 


+ 


2ovAL Institution.—A general monthly meeting of the members 
the Royal Institution was held on Monday afternoon (the 9th 
tant), the Duke of Northumberland, K.G., President, in the chair. 
e Chairman announced that he had nominated the following Vice- 
ssidents for the ensuing year:—Sir William Abney, K.C.B., Mr. 
lford Bidwell, Right Hon. Lord Kelvin, Dr. Ludwig Mond, Sir 
omas H. Sanderson, G.C.B., Sir Felix Semon, Sir James Crichton- 
owne (Treasurer), and Sir William Crookes (Honorary Secretary). 
e following were elected honorary members :—Professor EH. H. 
jagat, Professor J. M. Craft, Professor E. W. Morley, Professor 
©. Pickering, Professor L. P. Cailletet, Professor and Madame 
rie, Professor H. L. Le Chatelier, Professor G. Lippmann, Pro- 
sor J. W. Bruhl, Professor G. H. Quincke, Professor E. Fischer, 
ofessor F. W. G. Kohlrausch, Professor H. Landolt, Professor L. 
ltzmann, Dr. H. Kamerlingh Onmes, Professor H. A. Lorentz, 
. G. Lunge, Professor P. T. Cleve, and Professor P. Zeemann. The 
cial thanks of the members were returned to Mrs. Frank Lawson 
1 to Sir Thomas Sanderson, G.C.B., for their donations to the 
nd for the Promotion of Experimental Research at Low Tempera- 
es. The following were elected members:—Mr. P. M. Brophy, 
. W. J. Canter, Mr. Eyre Crowe, Mr. H. T. Ellis, Miss E. 
rgan, Mr. Berkeley Portman, and Mr. Burnett Tabrum, J.P. 
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DIAGRAM LANTERN SLIDES. 
IDL, 


Wuen dealing with this subject recently we made a half 
promise to give further hints on the making of this par- 
ticular class of slide—a promise we now proceed to redeem. 
Slides, where there are no halftones, no picturesque 
features to occupy the mind, nothing to lead the observer’s 
attention from trivial irregularities or spots that may be 
present in broad expanses of pure white, require a delicacy 
of handling and a care in every stage of their production, 
speaking, of course, of their mechanical manipulation, far 
in excess of what is needed for an ordinary view-slide. The 
tiniest speck of dust, a broken line instead of one crisp, 
sharply-cut and even, a slight stain due to the use of plates 
kept too long, are fatal departures from perfection; they 
attract and distract attention—to the defect and from the 
lecturer’s remarks. No one but an experienced lecturer 
knows the annoyance of seeing or hearing whispered com- 
ments or heads brought together or in disparagement of 
a slide so departing from a high mechanical standard. 
Nowadays there are always a number of photographic 
amateurs in every audience, who, if their skill in slide- 
making equalled their power of fault-finding, must be 
among the most able experts who ever handled a camera 
or developed a plate, or, more especially, pressed a button. 
The only method of over-reaching them is to produce a 
perfect slide. The method of giving white lines on a black 
ground overcomes many difficulties; but, as the photo- 
grapher has mainly to carry out his client’s instructions, 
and as the white ground is still generally adopted, he will 
have no choice, and will have to supply the “usual thing.” 
To avoid broken or uneven lines, correct exposure in 
making the negative is necessary, and is also very helpful 
in obtaining solid blacks; an under-exposed plate is diffi- 
cult to get thoroughly opaque, and is liable to give grain, 
through showing the texture of the paper. We have seen 
many slides defective through imperfect definition at the 
margin, a fault very liable to occur when copying a small 
original. The virtues of a modern anastigmat are con- 
spicuous here; but, as many photographers do not yet 
possess such a lens in their outfit, they must obtain the 
needful crispness of line by well stopping down their 
lenses of the old type, and avoid grain by careful and 
even illumination and full exposure. Where slide-making 
is frequent it is highly desirable to use a special plate— 
either a “ process plate” or, which is still better, a “ photo- 
mechanical plate,” some manufacturers producing both 
kinds, the latter being the slower still, but giving the 
greater density. It is, however, in the production of the 
transparency (and here also the use of the special plates 
named is of advantage) that particular care is necessary. 
Our recommendation to make an over-dense slide, and 
clear it by the reducer is important, and has the further 
advantage of giving such perfect transparency in the 
whites that if occasion arise to use the knife to pick out a 
dust spot, or to remove a line or letter, it can be done 
without showing the erasure on the screen, as would be 
he inevitable result if grain or the faintest greyness in 
he white ground were present. A single experience would 
teach this without instruction ; but it is well to refer to it 
or, as such patching would usually be done afterwards, 
he experience would be bought dearly, as either an imper- 
fect slide, or the reprinting, when perhaps everything had 
been put away, would result. A further hint may be here 
given. Particular care should be given to the washing, as 
his stage is fruitful in the deposition of small opaque par- 
icles, which could never be seen in a view, but which put 
with large expanses of white, would at once be noticed. 
Hence the plate, before being placed in the rack to dry, 
should be carefully rubbed with a pledget of wet cotton- 
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wool, and care be taken that no dust be raised in 
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the 


drying apartment, and, above all, that the slide be not 


placed resting on a shelf or table, as any possible dust par-, 


ticle would instantly be drawn up by surface tension, and 
probably deposited in a conspicuous portion of the diagram. 
We may here observe that, not only for lantern slides, but 


for ‘all negatives, especially portrait negatives that are 


to 


be afterwards retouched, a plate is far better put to wash 


upright in a tank than horizontally under the tap. 
Surface stains, from an over-kept plate, and showi 


ng, 


by reflected light, irideseence which would not matter, and 
by transmitted light a yellowing of the whites which would 
matter, are easily removed by rubbing with cotton-wool, 
wetted with a very dilute solution of ferricyanide—one 


grain to the ounce is ample for the purpose. 


A remarkably effective slide, which is of the nature of a 
diagram, is made by taking from a half-tone process-block 


print an enlarged photograph of, say, the head only 


a popular character, and of such size as to fill the screen. 
A series of dots only will appear, with scarce a semblance 
The same head can be next shown on a 


of features. 
smaller scale when, of course, a proper representation 
a face will be seen, the tones being produced by dots 
various sizes. If the block is available, time and trou 
will be saved by getting the printer to 


silver-salt, has been thoroughly 
negative may thus be produced. 
gives the clearest transparency. 
When anything has to be added 
by altering a diagram or writing 


removed. 


A ch 


toa 
a tit. 


finished slide, eit 
e or explanation, 


pull a print on to a 
waste celluloid dry-plate, from which the image, or the 
An excellent 
oride film fixed thus 


aie 


of 
10} 


ble 


ner 
as 


simple a plan as any is to scratch deeply with a sharp 


needle, rub 
obtainable, 


fine lamp-black in, or what is more read 


ily 


he powdered “black chalk” (known among 


artists as stumping sauce), finishing by removing the sur- 
plus black with a camel-hair duster, and not by blowing it 


with the breath, which would tend to become “ dirt ”—+ 
is, matter in the wrong place, as Lord Palmerston 
credited with calling it. If Indian-ink be preferred, 


hat 
is 


it 


should be freshly rubbed up, and if it requires moistening, 
on no account must it be wetted by the mouth; it then 


would inevitably run “ clotty.” 
» oxgall makes Indian-ink “ bite ” well. 


The addition of a little 


Where slight alterations or additions are required to a 
slide, much may be done by treating the surface with 


retouching medium, and adding what is necessary 
means of the usual finely-pointed lead-pencil. 


by 


Occasions may arise when a copy of a process-block print 


is wanted in a hurry. A good result may be obtained 
getting a print on celluloid as j 


by 


just explained, or it may. 


even be made on thin tracing-paper, pasted upon glass, and 


then varnished. 
an albumenised paper print. 


An emergency slide can be made out of 
Ti should be placed for a 


while in boiling water to remove as much of the size as 
possible, then pasted on to the glass, and well dried, and 


finally heated and rubbed while hot with a piece of para 


(a piece of paraffin candle will answer the purpose admir- 


ably). 
We may now conclude our survey by concentr 
advice. 


exposed negatives and scrupulously clear transpar 


+ 


Bravutirut peeresses and actresses are expressly 
the latest beauty competition on the ground that they 
a monopoly of the “beauty pages” n 
“ Sketch,” “Tatler,” etc. 
Street, London, are offering a prize of five guineas ( 
to the photographer) for the photograph of the most beautiful wor 


encies, 


fin 


1 ating our 
If perfection of slides is aimed at, obtain full 


excluded from 
already enjoy 
in the leading magazines— 
Messrs. Gee and Watson, of St. Bride 


and three guineas 


man 


in the United Kingdom (not titled nor an actress) which they receive 


before the end of May. 
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AMERICAN NOTES AND NEWS. 


Hanp Cameras at tHe Wortp’s Farr.—Intending visi 
to the World’s Fair will be interested to know (writes “ Wilso: 
that official notice has been received by the Eastman Ko 
Company to the effect that hand cameras up to 4 in, by 5 
in size will be admitted to the ground without charge, but t 
cameras may not be used with tripods, however, but must 
literally hand cameras. It is but fair to add that the eff 
of the Kastman Kodak Company toward the acquirement 
this concession have probably had much to do with bring 
it about.. The coming Exposition will be the first in the cour 
that has viewed the matter of photographic concessions 
the hand camera workers in this spirit of breadth and liberal 
and we opine that the management will have no reason to re, 
having made the concession. Its effect upon the Exposii 
ought to, and we believe will, be distinctly go 
advertising standpoint, and its value to the visitor who des 
to take away with him interesting, instructive, and othe 
valuable records of the great meeting will be inestimable. 


od from 


Neep Bre Camuras.—Modern warfare does not really J 
itself to photography. Action nowadays is too spread 
unless under extraordinary circumstances, for one to get m 
of it within the scope of any camera. The new panora 
camera has promising possibilities (says a contributor to 
“New York News”), but even that will fail in most cases, Iw 
through two wars before I succeeded in getting a good piet 
of real fighting. Soldiers are taught now (and ¢ 
is, too) to conceal themselves as much as possible while 
action, even when not actively participating in any moyem 
The immense range of modern firearms means that a gl 
area is swept with projectiles during a battle, and troops to 
within supporting distance are generally well within rar 
and lie down when not in motion. Then, much depends 
the character of the terrain. I have often been right ¥ 
troops on the firing line, with my camera in my hand, % 
yet waited for hours before I could get a single picture t 
promised any adequate photographic results. 

Tur Posz or tHE Hanps.—“ W. BE. W.,” in “ Wilson’s Pht 
graphic Magazine” for April, points out that one of the greal 
difficulties in posing hands has been the nervous conscioust 
of the sitter; but this fact is, ortunately, becoming a th 
of the past. The greatest troubles nowadays are the sli 
exaggeration of the short focus lens, and the beli 
minds that hands are smaller than they really are. Do 
(he adds) let the sitter hear a word about her hands—try 
let her forget them. Do not let 
cally, so that the head looks 
triangle. 


he hands be placed symme 
ike the apex of an isose 
Hands look more prominent on dark dresses # 
on light ones. A hand may be partly hidden by the fe 
of a dress, or its size may be apparently reduced by plac 
it sideways to the camera. If i it is a natural pose, a hi 
supporting the cheek or chin usually looks well. If the fin 
are relaxed, the hand looks smaller and more natural fl 
when the fingers are stiff. Treat each pair of hands on # 
merits, usually by leaving them to the natural unconscioust 
of the sitter, and the difficulties of posing the hands will 
a great measure disappear. 


Nox-Curtine Gas-Licur Prinrgs,—In order to prevent th 


prints curling, Mr. Milton Wade, in the “ American Amat 
Photographer,” 


makes the following practical suggestions 
Lay out blotters. On these place muslin from which sta 
has been washed out, and keep the muslin for just this } 
pose. ‘Take prints from the wash water and lay face down 
When prints are just dry enough so t 
films will not adhere, and yet while quite damp, they. are rol 
film out, around a roller 13 in. to 2 in. in diameter (I us 


the muslin. 
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iece of background roller, the sort they are shipped 
round), then a small rubber band is placed 
round each end and the roller removed, leaving a circular 
wm of the rolled prints. All are prepared in this manner 
+ takes less time to do than to tell), and they are allowed 
» become stone dry while in this shape, thus allowing the 
ores of the gelatine film to stretch. The rubber bands are 
nen removed, and if necessary three or four prints at a time 
re rolled the other way around the roller to make them lie 
at. Having been stretched while drying they will not curl 
gain. I find it advisable, when heavy paper with smooth 
iwface is used, to, before placing on the roller, curl the ends 
f the print backwards with a ruler, to prevent the sharp edge 
larking across the face of the print during the drying process. 


Bacxerounps.—It has cften occurred to us: Why do the 
ackground painters paint their subjects in a blurred way 
astead of making the objects composing them definite and 
istine Look, for instance, at a professional portrait with a 
genic background (remarks “The Camera”), and if you have 
ny artistic feeling, and have not been led by habit to admit 
ich conditions, you will perceive at once the incongruity of 
le arrangement. When you look at a person in the woods, 
ith the natural trees behind him, your attention is by no 
leans specially attracted to the background, simply because the 
erson is in harmony with the scene. The trees or shrubbery 
earestto him have more or lessdistinctness ; the distant objects 
nly are hazy and blurred. If the near objects should appear 
) you blurred, your attention would be forcibly attracted. 
; would seem to you unnatural, unreal, and yet it never strikes 
ou as unnatural when you pose a figure before an all-over 
lurred scenic background. Now,when you considerfurtherthatin 
iking a portrait you usually place your subject some distance 
‘om the background, and are anxious, for obvious reasons, 
) get your subject sharply defined, with no desire to sharpen 
1e background, so that you have it considerably out of focus, 
hus adding further to the blur, why not employ a back- 
round in which the foreground is definitely represented— 
ainted with accuracy of detail and true perspective, aerial 
swell as linear. Scene painting, of ccurse, is an_art peculiar 
) itself, and requires a different handling from a painting 
hich is intended to be viewed at a short distance only; but 
Jere is no reason for the conventional way they are painted. 


Personariry ty Porrrarrurn.—l was talking to a brother 
hctographer the other day, and as we rattled along cn various 
ypics of photography my friend casually remarked that he 
lade pictures from a photographic standpoint, that he dia 
hat he could to get a well-finished picture, but that the 
tier had to get the expression. “Now, my friend,” said I 
he “I” being Mr. A. W. Franklin, in “The Photo-Times 
ulletin”), “if you should go to a doctor to have him cut off 
finger, and he told you in the most matter-of-fact way to 
ave a seat, and then proceeded to cut it off without offering 
) administer gas or chloroform, without giving an encouraging 
ord or look of sympathy, would you be attracted to him; 
ould that kind of dealing appeal to you? Could you recom- 
lend him to your friends, and do you think that doctor 
2” When your sitter walks into the studio 
Let us suppose she has never 
her to be 


ould make a succe 
le naturally needs sympathy. 
ntered one before; can you reasonably expec 
ymposed, to have a pleasant expression, if you do not make 
ny effort to entertain her, making her feel at ease? Show 
our sitter that you are especially interested in getting a good 
orirait; if not, can you expect to get a natura expression ? 
le are governed greatly by our surroundings, and when we are 
| strange places, and have strange duties to perform, we feel 
acomfortable. We hope for sympathy and a kind look or 
ord from some one will make us feel more at ease. If a 


photographer can realise this, and will give his customer a 

hearty handshake cr a word of welcome, he is no longer a 

stranger. I was once making some negatives of a friend, and 

while I was picking up the plateholder he said, “ Take it quick, 

while I am myself.”” I made the exposure and several others, 

but he insisted that he was in one picture only. 

ee 

THE SINE AND TANGENT CONDITIONS AS AFFECTING 

PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. 
(Translated from the * Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Photographie.”] 
Ty recent publications concerning geometric optics, the relation 
¢4o one another cf two conditions, the so-called sine condition 


and tangent condition, has either been totally neglected, 
or treated in a very indistinct manner. But a clear 


statement of their relationship is very necessary, as these two 
conditions play a very important part, for instance, in the 
construction of photographic lenses. As the constructors of 
these are not always thoroughly educated mathematicians, it 
is not surprising if they are sometimes wanting in definiteness 
of thought upon matters connected with these conditions. Such 
a shrewd mathematician as Herr Thiessen believed he had 
proved in his treatise, “Contributions to Dioptics,” * that 
Professor Abbe in comparing the sine and tangent conditions 
had mistaken two different angles. Professor Abbe, on the 
contrary, had only in view a strained and unusual employ- 
ment of 2 microscope objective in the statement instanced by 
Herr Thiessen. 

In the following remarks I will endeavour to show in a way 
that may be generally understood, whether the sine and tangent 
conditions stand in definite relationship to each other or not, 
so far as they concern photographic lenses. For this purpose 
we will take an optical system surrounded by air, that is 
to say, both contacts, front and back, are with the same 
medium, aiz. Photographic lenses are optical systems of this 
kind. We will then define separately the two conditions. 

The sine condition demands that all rays proceeding from 
an object-point, situate on the axis, shall converge in such 
a manner, after their passage through an optical system of 
finite aperture, that the relation of the sines of the angles, 
formed by the rays with the axis, in front of, and behind, the 
system, is constant :— 


sin. u 


= constant. 


Sinj ae —~ & vs 

The error which arises from non-fulfilment of the sine con- 
dition is therefore one of the image point situate on the axis. 
It only oceurs in a system of finite aperture, and the photo- 
graphic objective is such a system. The distribution of light 
in the image point is no longer symmetrical; that is to say, 
in the disc, representing the point in the image at the picture 
plane, the light is no longer arranged in the same order from 
centre to margin, as it is where it strikes a circle 
situate in the plane of the front vertex of the optical 
system. or this reason this error was called deformation by 
A. Steinheil, who, as is well known, satisfied the sine con- 
dition in all the photographic lenses he constructed.t ath) 
o him long before it was baptize 


was consequently known 


* Sitzungsberichte of the Royal Prussian Academy of Science, Berlin, vol. xxxv., 
1890, p. 13. 

+ See M. von Rohr’s “Theorie und Geschichte des Photographischen Objectivs, ” 
1899, p. 307. 
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with its present name. Charlier, no doubt for the same reason, 
called the sine condition the symmetry condition. 

To repeat, therefore, the sine condition is concerned with 
the various rays which proceed from one point in the object, 
which point must be situate upon the optical axis, and the 
system upon which the rays are incident must be. of finite 
aperture. 

The tangent condition demands that the principal rays 
proceeding from different points in the object, in a plane per- 
pendicular to the optical axis, shall emerge from the optical 
system, so that the relation is constant between the tangents 
of the angles they form with the axis, in front and behind the 
system. 


tg. w te. xr 
tele > te. yd? 7 constant. 


A ray which passes obliquely through the optical system, 
without refraction, I call a principal ray. -Or, in other words, 
a principal ray is one which forms the same angle with the 
optical axis, both before and after its passage through the 
system. In oblique pencils of light the principal ray plays the 
same part as the axial ray in the axial pencil. It passes 
through the system without refraction. 

The error which occurs through non-fulfilment of the tangent 
condition relates to surface. It only occurs when the object 
is one of extension, and its consequence is that the image does 
not resemble the object. The drawing of the former is in- 
correct, and the error is consequently called distortion. It 
is not necessary that the aperture should be finite. Distortion 
occurs rather with very small apertures. The characteristic 
of the tangent condition is that it relates to principal rays. 

If we wish to picture to ourselves when the sine and tangent 
conditions should be simultaneously satisfied in one point, this 
would be the case if principal rays of the system fell upon 
one point, for which the sine condition was satisfied. But, 
according to our definition, a point in the object, for which 
the sine condition is satisfied, must be upon the optical axis. 
Only one principal ray can fall upon a system through an 
axial point for which the sine condition is satisfied, and this 
single principal ray is the optical axis, for it is the only 
ray which can traverse that point, and then pass through the 
system without refraction. Consequently, there can be no 
question of tangent condition, regarding a point in the object, 
for which the sine condition is satisfied. If aplanatic points 
are defined as those for which spherical aberration is corrected 
and the sine condition simultaneously satisfied, then there are 
only aplanatic points upon the axis. As we have already said, 
there is no question of tangent condition regarding any object 
points situate on the optical axis, consequently a contradiction 
between sine condition and tangent condition can never occur. 
Confusion can only happen when rays, otherwise defined, are 
called principal rays. The observant reader will meet with this in 
ths most diverse of recent literary productions. As one instance 
only, we may mention the description in Dr. J. Clasen’s 
“Mathematical Optics,” paragraph 53, page 111, which cer- 
tainly cannot be understood generally. 


Dr. R. Srerynern. 


February 7, 1904. 
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LIGHT IN CRYSTALS. 

[From the ‘Scientific American.”] 
Rays from a sacred ruby are fabled in the Rabbinical legen 
to have lighted the ark of Noah. The idea of a crystal ag 
fountain of light has been in all times congenial to the poet 
imagination, and nature is less averse to poetry than is son 
times supposed. Many crystals shine in the dark, and sor 
very pretty experiments showing this may easily be mad 
Many diamonds are thus luminous—a property which m 
enhance in our eyes the value of these precious stones, 
rubbed with a woollen cloth or against a hard body, th 
appear surrounded with light. In particular, the pretty expe 
ment is recommended of rubbing a diamond upon gold, when 
shines “like a burning coal excited by the bellows.” Fricti¢ 
while frequently aiding luminescence, is not its true cau 
The essential condition of shining is previous exposure to lig] 
The gem has been lying in the sun’s rays, and these it-h 
imprisoned, and now sets free in the dark. The sunbeams 
Laputa were stored up in cucumbers; the real sunbeams a 


more fittingly stowed away in diamonds, and the crystal prise 
as though because the light it holds is of no mere earthly fi 


goes on shining even under water, like the fairy palace und 
the sea. In warm water, indeed, the light becomes bright 
or may be made visible when not otherwise so. We read th 
in the thirteenth century the alchemist Albertus Magnus saw 
diamond which shone when it was put into warm water, ai 
this indicates the early discovery of an important law. © 
all cases where bodies ‘shine after exposure to the sun, he 
hastens the emission of light. It does not increase the tol 
amount of light emitted, for though the body shines me 
brightly in proportion to the rise of temperature, yet the lig 
lasts a proportionately shorter time. Borrowing a metaph 
from coarse material things to describe this truly. ether 
phenomenon, it has been said that the phosphorescent bo 
soaks up light like a sponge, and heat squeezes it out. 

The effect of friction on phosphorescent diamonds has be 
proved to be independent of electricity, and may be a modifi 
form of the heat effect. Some facts, however, would seem 
render this doubtful, as when Dana, speaking in 1 
“Mineralogy” of the phosphorescence of sulphuret of zinc 
blende, says: “Merely the rapid motion of a feather acre 
some specimens will often elicit light more or less intense it 
this mineral.” The effect of friction in disentangling & 
imprisoned light may therefore appear to be still mysterio 
The property of phosphorescence in diamonds is very cap 
cious. Dr. J. W. Draper, in his Memoir on Phosphorescem! 
relates that a-lady who was a relative had a pair of earrin 
in which were set two large and beautiful diamcnds, both of whi 
he found to be phosphorescent. They shone after exposure 
the electric spark, which here took the place of sunlight. 8 
had another pair, and the diamonds in both of these phi 
phoresced also. Yet in the necklace belonging to this set, & 
taining thirty-eight fine stones, only one was phosphorescel 
These were white diamonds. A yellow colour would seem m¢ 
favourable; thus Du Fay found that of four hundred yell 
diamonds all were phosphorescent, while some that were whi 
rose-coloured, blue, or green were not. We cannot alwa 
experiment freely on diamonds, but we may obtain equa 
beautiful effects with fluorspar crystals, especially those of t 
variety called chlorophane. <A crystal of chlorophane, dropp 
into water nearly boiling, spreads around it a soft light h 
that of a glow-worm in the grass on a summer night, delicate 
tinged with olive green, and illuminating beautifully 1 
transparent form of the crystal. Or the fluorspar may, afi 
dark, be placed on the kitchen stove. It soon becomes visil 
by its pale glow, then brightens till it seems filled to overflows 
with the soft green-white light. The reader cannot be advis 


to try these experiments on his fine cabinet specimens, f 
| if they be more than slightly heated, they will be cracked a 
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scoloured. Ten or twenty cents’ worth of broken crystals 
ay be bought of a dealer in minerals, and the following very 
etty experiment made :—The pieces are ground in a mortar 
1 some are powdered, others remaining of various sizes. 
ley are then sprinkled on a sheet of iron that has been heated 
mewhat below red heat in the colourless flame of a Bunsen 
mner—the experiment being of course done in a perfectly 
rk room. The fragments begin at once to shine, growing 
pidly brighter. They pass through a fine series of colour 
anges, the order of colours varying in different specimens. 
e may have greenish-white or orange changing to light blue, 
en rose colour, then violet, which, passing through shades of 
epening blue, finally becomes dark. The fine powder changes 
ore rapidly than the coarser bits, so that the sheet appears 
rewn with rainbow colours. Some green fluor used by the 
iter gave a beautiful effect, the crystal dust turning quickly 
an exquisite rose colour, while the unbroken rectangular 
ystals shone like elfin lanterns, casting around a fine illumina- 
m—olive-green, orange, or blue. 


Colourless or very clear fluor crystals ordinarily shine feebly 
‘not at all; besides, the green, the violet, and blue generally 
ine well. Draper had a pale, flesh-coloured crystal of chloro- 
jane, which excelled all his other specimens in the splendour 
its light. It shone of a superb emerald-green colour after 
ceiving the rays of the sun. The warmth of the hand in a 
wk place made it shine. There is no fixed relation between 
e colour of the crystal and the emitted light. At the moment 
hen, after heating, the crystal becomes dark, its colour is 
xmanently discharged. There is also decrepitation, on which 
‘count it may be well to screen the operator’s eyes. If, in 
forming the above experiment, the reader grinds the crystals 
_the dark, he will see that eddies of light follow in the 
acks of the pestle. Breaking, scratching, or cleaving a crystal 
‘another mode of eliciting the light it holds thus “veiled in 
ire transparency.” Fluorspar is phosphorescent both on 
sating ani by cleavage; other crystals may be phosphorescent 
1 cleavage, which on heating shine little or not at all. While 
‘acking up oyster-shells on a block of white marble of the 
wiety called dolomite, the writer was one evening surprised 
y a flame-coloured glow appearing where the dolomite was 
tuck by the hammer. ‘This spot in the white stone shone like 
kindled coal, creating the curious impression that the stone 
as becoming red-hot under the hammer. It was, however, 
ot hot to the touch. The effect was at first supposed to be 
ue to the oyster-shells, which are well known to yield, on 
icining, the phosphorescent calcium chloride. It was, how- 
yer, found that the dolomite, which came from a neighbouring 
marry at Hastings-on-Hudson, was phosphorescent inde- 
endently of the oyster-shells. It is well known that some 
dlomites have this property. A piece of the stone, rubbed 
ith another, or scratched with a sharp instrument, shows in 
ie dark flashes or streaks of fine orange light. Harder pres- 
ire or a smart blow of the hammer gives a flame-red glow. 
he orange streak is nearly instantaneous, but the reddish 
lov remains a moment before dying out. Pieces of ordinary 
ard and fine-grained marble do not phosphoresce, and among 
olomites the softer varieties with large crystals give the best 
ssults. More lively in its manifestations than this dolomite 
; a kind of stone found in northern New York, and called 
ignificantly “hell-fire rock.” Anyone scratching with a sharp 
astrument a piece of this sulphurous-looking stone will see, 
2 the dark, the true Mephistophelean fire. The streak is 
ellow, resembling that of sulphur matches. 
The most beautiful exhibition of this kind was made by rub- 
ing together briskly two fine pieces of rose quartz. The cry- 
tals, each the size of one’s fist, were completely illuminated 
y brilliant flashes, which shed a light around, rendering ‘he 
perator’s hand visible. The flashes were instantaneous 
esembling the illumination from electric sparks. The co-our 


- give out light in forming. 
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of the light was generally white or light yellow, but sometimes 
the crystals sparkled orange colour when their angles struck 
together and chipped. The experiment was of course most con- 
veniently made by rubbing together broken surfaces of the 
crystals, so as not to impair handsome specimens. Smoked 
quartz and other varieties gave sparks as well as the rose. In 
making the above experiments an accident illustrated how it 
so often happens in the history of science that the investigation 
of one thing brings another to view. In the dark a finger was 
inadvertently thrust through a hole in the broken mica chimney 
of a drop-light, whereupon the bent edges of mica emitted a 
faint flash of light. The edges of the sheet must be struck 
obliquely, for it is the cleaving of the thin laminee of the mica 
crystals which causes emission of light. It is interesting to 
note that the separated laminse possess charges of opposite 
electricities, although from other evidence we suppose the 
phenomena of light and electricity independent. Phos- 
phorescence on cleavage is a property of a number of other 
crystals. The interesting case of loaf-sugar has been described 
in a former number of the “Scientific American.” The most 
beautiful example of all is said to be the phosphorescence of 
nitrate of uranium crystals. Nach crystal broken in the dark is 
all lighted up, and, provided they are thoroughly dry, it is 
only necessary to shake up a bowl or bottle of the crystals to 
cause a splendid display. ‘This is of especial interest on account 
of the connection of this substance with the discovery of radium. 
Seeing that the shattering of the crystalline bonds causes 
emission of light, one naturally inquires whether crystals ever 
We find that some crystals do, a 
most beautiful illustration being found in the crystallisation 
of arsenious acid, the common ‘white arsenic” of commerce. 
As this experiment requires some laboratory apparatus, and as 
success in it involves careful attention to certain details, it 
is reserved for a future article. A solution of the substance, 
properly prepared and set to cool slowly in the dark, sparkles 
as each tiny crystal forms, while the effect on shaking the 
solution resembles a fine display of the phosphorescent light 
at sea. 

It is said that molten silver phosphoresces at the moment of 
solidification, and that water, when made to freeze with great 
rapidity, emits a flash of light clearly visible in the daytime. 

A. C. Maury. 
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SOME SPECTROSCOPIC EXPERIMENTS WITH 
TRICOLOUR FILTE 


A Demonstration given before the London ani Provincial Photographic 
Association, April 28.] 


Oxsucr of the Experiments.—I propose to bring before you this 
evening a means of testing the filters, plates, and printing 
colours used in trichromatic photography. This method is 
most readily applicable to procésses such as Lumiére’s or Sanger 
Shepherd’s where the final colour print is in the form of a 
transparency. The test consists essentially of a comparison 
between colours photographically selected from a spectrum of 
white light by the filters and plates and the colours of the dyes 
to reproduce them. 

Manner of Reproduction of a Spectrum.—We will firstly con- 
sider how a spectrum of white light may be reproduced by a 
tricolour process. For this purpose we will divide the spectrum 
into five regions—viz., red, yellow, green, blue-green, and blue- 
violet. The yellow and green regions will be narrow. The 
colour filters and plates should be so adjusted to each other 
that the red negative should record the red and yellow regions, 
the green negative should record the yellow, blue-green, and 
blue-vislet, and the blue negative the blue-green and the blue- 
violet regions. That is to say, these regions will be recorded 
by a silver deposit—the negative—and in printing from these 
negatives in pigments, the pigment will in each case be printed 
apen the regions not recorded in the particular negative being 


used 
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used and should therefore be one which is transparent to all 
the colours of those regions, while absorbing the colours re- 
corded. According to this argument the printing colours should 
be as follows :—For printing from the red negative: a pigment 
absorbing the red and yellow of the spectrum and transparent 
to the green, blue, and violet. This colour will be a greenish 
blue. For printing from the green negative: the pigment 
should transmit the red and violet and absorb the inter- 
mediate regions. The hue of this will be crimson. For print- 
ing from the blue negative: a yellow pigment should be used 
that is transparent to the red, yellow, and green regions and 
opaque to the blue-green and blue-violet. 

The reproduction of the spectrum will then be made by 
printing these three colours in succession from their respective 
negatives. In this reproduction it will be noticed that the 
regions of the three primary colours, red, green, and blue- 
violet, each of which was only recorded by its own particular 
filter and plate, are reproduced by the superposition of the 
printing colours in pairs. That is to say that the red region, 
or example, which is recorded only in the red negative, is 
in the reproduction rendered by the superposition of the print- 
ing colours of the other two negatives, viz., crimson and 
yellow. Now, the crimson absorbs the yellow, green, and 
blue-green of the spectrum, and the yellow pigment absorbs ti: 
blue-green and blue-violet. So that the only colour that can 
pass through them both is the red. This region is therefore repro- 

duced by a uniform hue of its own mingled tints. In the same 
‘way, the green and blue-violet regions are rendered by the 

superposition of the greenish-blue and yellow pigments and 
greenish-blue and crimson pigments respectively, and they are 
of a similar nature, that is, they consist of uniform hues made 
up of the mingled light of their own regions. The yellow 
region recorded by both the red and green filters is reproduced 
by the yellow printing colour of the blue negative, and the 
blue-green region is rendered by the printing colour of the 
red negative. The division of the spectrum into five regions 
should be so made that these latter pairs of colours match 
each other as nearly as possible. 

Apparatus.—The apparatus used consists of a spectrum camera 

in which a nearly normal spectrum is produced by means of a 
prism-grating. An image ‘of this may be projected on the 
screen by means of a large lens or by moving the lens 
back so as to focus an image of the grating the colours 
are combined again to white. Photographs may be taken of 
the spectrum by this apparatus, and then optical experiments 
made with them. A beam of white light is diverted by means 
of an unsilvered mirror, and in this comparison colours can be 
placed. 

Nature of Complementary Colours.—I now wish to demon- 
strate that the term complementary cannot be regarded as a 
full and sufficient description of the relation of the printing 
colour to the colour recorded in the negative. This blue colour 
which you now see on the screen consists of that part of 
white light which is recorded by a blue negative, and here is 
a yellow light which, when mixed with the blue, gives the 
appearance of white. These two are therefore complementary. 
If we now form the spectrum of the yellow we find that it 
consists of only a narrow band of the spectrum. Here is another 
yellow, which, as you see, also forms white when mixed with 
the blue. But its spectrum tells us that it consists of pure 
red and pure green lights only. A third yellow answering the 
same test comprises all the colours not recorded by the blue 
negative, and this is the only one which would be of any use 
in tricolour printing. So that the printing colour must not 
merely be complementary, but must with certain reservations 
consist of all the colours not recorded in the particular 
negative. 

A Direct Test for the Complementary Condition.—If a contact 
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transparency be made from a filter record of a spectrum, an 
this placed back in the spectrum, it will allow to pass onl; 
the light originally recorded. And if a gelatine film dyec 
with the printing colour be placed by the side of it in th 
spectrum, and the transmitted ight be combined to a uniforp 
patch ; this patch can be made white by a slight lateral adjust 
ment of the two if they are complementary. This experimen 
is not very satisfactory with the apparatus I am using to-night 
The reason is that the chromatic aberration of the condense 
is sufficiently great to give a red fringe to the cone of ligh 
thrown on the collimating lens, with the result that a litth 
of this is lost and the white patch produced by recombinin 
the spectrum is a trifle too violet, so that it does not exactt 
compare with the reflected white beam. 

Different Effects of Filters in Copying Light and Darl 
Colours.—I cannot show you to-night the varying effects whiel 
some filters have in reproducing light and dark shades of th 
same colour, but I can show you the variations in the record 
of the spectrum of white light by comparable variations in th 
exposure. Ives’ Red Filter, for example, records with mediun 
exposure the red and a little of the green, while, with fulle 
exposure (25 times) as much green as red, so that this filte 
will act differently in copying different parts of the sam 
picture. Another series which I have shows but very sligh 
variation in the character of the record with exposure. Thi 
is one of the filters in use at the Bolt Court School. 

Comparisons of the Visual Colours of Filters and the Colour 
Photographically Recorded, and Comparisons of the Printin, 
Colours with the Theoretical Colours.—The variable effect 
we have just seen which occur with some filters form a disturb 
ing element in any such experiments ag these. In dealing witl 
filters such as Ives’, perhaps the best photographic record 
to take are those which (with exposures given in the ratios 0 
the camera exposures) appear during development at the norma 
time. The negatives of the experiments I am about to shoy 
you were made in this manner. A contact transparency fron 
the negative is placed back in the spectrum, it therefore allow 
only that light to pass which was originally recorded ; by com 
bining this light to a uniform patch its hue may be compare 
with the visual hue of the filter placed in the white beam 0 
light. And the instances shown will demonstrate the useless 
ness of any visual test in this class of work. By placing bad 
in the spectrum the original negative the colours there recorde 
will be stopped, and, according to my ideas, the light trans 
mitted should be the same as the light transmitted by the co 
rect printing colour, which in cases of comparison may b 
placed in the white beam. 

For greater convenience these experiments are published i 
tabular form :— 


aT Colour Photo- | True printing ante 
Fa Visual 4 p S| Pr gc 
Filters. Colour graphed (posi- jcomplementary. Printing 
: tive in spec ). | (Neg. in spec.) | — 
Orange. Lighter Orrell 
Ives Yellow-green. |. 
Blue-violet. | 
Ovange-red. Yellow-orange.| Blue-green. Blue-green. 
Green, treen, Crimson. A less viol 
S. Shepherd crimson, 
Blue-vio'et. Blue-violet. Very pale yel- | Yellow. 
low. | 
( Red. Slightly orange-| Blue-green. Blue, 
UMTSTe Me cee: sali el nial r . ‘ 
Green. Green. Very pale pink. Crimson, 
Biu Blue violet. Pale yellow. Yellow. 
This Ga eal eau orange. jreenish blue. 
iedionimenncie reen, Crimson. | 
sion. 
Crimson. Blue. Yellow. 


The colours recorded through the red filter are always mor 
orange than the filter itself when using dry plates, becaus 
of the deeper red not photographing. 


In cases like Ive 
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ilters, where some green is transmitted by the blue filter, it 
s rarely recorded. 

TI have here a rather interesting filter. Its colour is red, 
gut a spectrum positive made from a negative on a Lumitre B 
jlate shows the colours photographed to be crimson. The 
eason is that it transmits a little violet, barely enough for 
he eye to see, but enough to affect the photographic plate 
qually with the red. By placing the negative in the spectrum 
ts complementary is seen to be green. Another red filter, one 
made with Scarlet R.R., shows no visual defect, but when 
photographically tested is found to transmit the ultra-violet. 

Comparison of the Region Photographed with the Region 
Absorbed by the Printing Colour.—This can be effected by 
sutting the dyed films and the spectrum negatives into strips 
and placing a piece of negative and its printing colour side 
by side in the spectrum, and noting whether the light is 
stopped by each in the same manner. Taking Sanger Shep- 
herd’s filter first, we see that, whereas the whole of the blue 
and violet is stopped by the yellow dye, some of the blue is 
allowed to pass by the blue negative, which is the reason why 
we saw its complementary to be a pale yelow. This is one of 
those cases where the true printing complementary to the 
filter record would be quite impracticable for use. Both the 
green negative and the “minus green” dye, and the red 
negative and the blue-toned lantern plate match each other 
very closely in the region stopped, with the usual want of 
transparency to violet in the former. With all three of 
Lumiére’s filters and dyes, the region absorbed by the filter 
is considerably greater than that stopped by the negative. 

A Scheme of Testing.—We will next consider how a fairly 
complete set of tests may be made, and for this purpose I 
will take a set of filters which I have used on plates ortho- 
chromatised with ethyl red. The filters were composed of the 
following dyes:—A methylene blue for the blue filter, napthol 
green for the green, and a mixture of Biebrich scarlet and 
napthol yellow for the red. The dyes used for staining the 
yelatine reliefs were brilliant yellow, erythrosin, and fast green 
(blue shade). 

(A.) Hues of the Dyes and their Complementaries.—I have 
here the three negatives taken of this spectrum through the 
filters on a Castle plate which has been bathed with ethyl red. 
On placing these back in the spectrum and combining to a 
uniform patch of colour the light which they allow to pass, 
and comparing these colours in turn with the printing dyes, we 
see that the brilliant yellow matches exactly the colours not 


stopped by the blue negative, the erythrosin is redder 
than the colours passing the green negative, while 
the fast green does not quite match the complementary 


a the red record, being a trifle too green. (B.) 
Absorption Regions of Dyes and Regions Photographed.— 
On projecting an image of the spectrum and placing side by 
side in it, in pairs, the negatives and films stained with the 
printing dyes, you will notice that the brilliant yellow stops 
the blue and violet light in exactly the same manner as does the 
blue negative. The region of greatest absorption of the erythro- 
sin corresponds to the region stopped by the green negative, 
but the blue and violet are somewhat damped. The fast green 
absorbs the yellow-green and the violet a trifle too much, and 
also transmits a trace of the extreme red. Now, although, as 
you see, the extreme red is not recorded in the red negative, 
it should not occur in its printing colour. (C.) The Blue-Violet 
of the Spectrum and its Reproduction.—The part of the Spec- 
tum recorded only in the blue negative will be reproduced by 
the superposition of the erythrosin and fast green. If I now 
place the green negative in the spectrum, and cover up the 
ed part, only the light of the region so recorded passes. ‘This you 


sbserve is a fine blue-violet colour, while, by superposing the two 
lyes in the path of the white beam, this colour is seen to have 


a »nurple tinge, due to the want of transparency of the ery~ 
throesin to violet and the slight transparency of the fast green 
to red. (D.) The Blue-Green of the Spectrum and its Repro- 
duction.—I have here a transparency which has been made 
by exposing a lantern plate first under the green negative 
and then under the blue negative. The only part that then 
remains clear is where the plate was protected from the 
action of light by both negatives, i.e., where they overlapped. 
On placing this in the spectrum that particular region only is 
allowed to pass, and on comparing it with the fast green with 
which it would be rendered, a very close match is seen. (H.) 
The Green Region of the Spectrum and its Reproduction.— 
Provided that all the negatives overlap each other, which they 
do in the case we are considering, the part of the spectrum 
that is only recorded in the green negative can be picked out 
by exposing a plate firstly under a contact transparency made: 
from the red negative, and then under one made from the 
blue negative. The part of the spectrum transmitted by this 
should match the colour produced by superposing the brilliant. 
yellow and the fast green, which it does very closely. (F.) The 
Yellow Region of the Spectrum and its Reproduction.—This 
is picked out in an analogous manner to that used for the 
blue-green. Two successive exposures are given a plate under 
he red and green negatives. This, when developed and 
finished and placed in the spectrum, passes the overlapping 
region reproduced by the brilliant yellow. The match is seen 
o be fairly good, although the light from the spectrum is 
very dull, owing to the region being narrow. (G.) The Red 
Region of the Spectrum and its Reproduction.—This part is 
picked out by using the green negative and covering up the 
violet. The colour produced by placing the erythrosin and 
the brilliant yellow in the path of the white beam is a little 
ess orange than the spectrum colour it is intended to imitate, 
which is rather an advantage. (H.) The Unrecorded Red.—By 
placing the red negative in the spectrum and covering up the 
green, blue, and violet parts, the deep red which was not photo- 
graphed is seen on the screen. A. J. But 
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PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES OF PURE COLLOIDAL 
SILVER. 


[The following translation from the ‘Bull. Soc. Chim.,” Series 3, vol. xxxi., 
No. 1, appeared in the “Chemical News” of May 6.] 


iw these new experiments I prepared colloidal silver according 
to Schneider’s method (“ Berichte,’ Vol. XXV., p. 1,281) by 
mixing 500 c.c. ot a 10 per cent. solution of nitrate of silver, 
500 c.c. of a 30 per cent. solution of ferrous sulphate, and 700 
c.c. of a solution containing 280 grms. of crystallised citrate of 
soda. A reddish deposit is obtained, which is separated from 
its ferruginous mother-liquor, by means of a filter-pump, after 
having stcod for haif an hour. The precipitate is redissolved in 
a stream of distilled water, and the solution is treated with 
about twice its volume of alcohol at 95 deg. The addition of 
the alcohol causes a bluish-black deposit to be formed, pre- 
cipitate of sol. The mixture is filtered through a Chamberland 
cylinder. The alcoholic solution of ferric citrate traverses the 
filter, and is collected in a recipient ad hoc; the precipitate of 
colloidal silver is deposited on the outside of the filter in the 
form of a pasty crust; after some time the filter no longer 
acts; it is then withdrawn from the liquid, but the aspiration. 
is continued until the crust assumes an iridescent, brilliant 
metallic appearance, and seems to be dry. Then placing the 
filter in a glass containing distilled water the sol is allowed 
to redissolve. 

have observed that the Chamberland cylinder, the pores of 
which are obstructed by the colloidal molecules of silver, acts 
as a dialyser, and that on adding water and applying the 
can cause the ferric salts and other impurities to 


vacuum we 
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pass through into the interior, the sol of colloidal silver remain- 
ing in the outer solution. The solution may be again pre- 
cipitated by alcohol at 95 deg., and again purified, as has just 
been described. If we have been careful to avoid the presence 
of all crystalloids, and especially of mineral acids, these 
operations can be repeated several times, and the colloidal silver 
retains its properties of a sol. Solutions of pure colloidal 
silver have no longer any tendency to become precipitated as 
a gel. Thus, while in the presence of the mother-liquid during 
its preparation the black insoluble gel. is produced in a few 
hours, solutions of colloidal silver free from electrolytes can 
be kept for several weeks without any change. 

It is interesting, in practice, to notice the action of the 
alcohol ; when we are obliged to leave the colloidal silver in 
very impure circumstances, it is sufficient to cause the pre- 
cipitation of the sol by means of alcohol; the colloidal silver 
thus precipitated retains its properties of a colloid for a very 
long time, even in the presence of an excess of crystalloid salts, 
which under ordinary circumstances would rapidly transform 
the colloidal silver into the insoluble gel. By applying this 
method of purification, I have succeeded in obtaining, after a 
first purification, a solution of colloidal silver containing per 
100 c.c. :—0.480 grm. of material dried at 100 deg., 0.478 
of materia 
that is 81.7 per cent. of silver; the difference was almost 
entirely iron. After two purifications, 100 ¢.c. of the solution 
contained 0.500 grm. of material dried at 100 des., and 0.2897 
grm. of silver, or 96.59 per cent. of silver. This pure solution 
of colloidal silver has all the properties of colloids, which have 
been published by my friend Posternak and myself, and which 
have been partly observed by others. The various electrolytes, 
dilute carbonate of soda, nitrate of potassium, perchloride o 
iron, sulphate of copper, etc., cause the precipitation of the gel. 


orm. 


stable at a bright red heat, and 0.383 grm. of silver, 


If we evaporate the solution in vacuo, and dry the pasty 
mass collected on a Chamberland filter, metallic 
formed. On the other hand, the aqueous solution of the so 
is very stable. We can even keep this precipitated sol on por- 
<elain in concentrated alcohol. Colloidal silver thus puvrifie: 
dissolves in alcohol, but only in the presence of water; it is 
insoluble in absolute alcohol. Purified colloidal silver dissolves 
easily in glycerin at 30 deg. We obtain organcsols observe 
‘oy Schneider, which will be the subject of a future’ paper. 
If we treat a solution of pure colloidal silver with another 
colloid, such as gum, gelatin, or a  sodic solution of acid- 
albumose, we can obtain, by evaporating in the cold in vacuo, 
a solid mass in which the silver has preserved its physical 
colloidal state, and can be redissolved in distilled water. I 
shall return to this in a future paper on these 
The summary of all these facts makes us admit with Carey 
Lea (“ Zeit. Anorg. Chem.,” Vol. XIV., p. 341) that all the 
preparations of colloidal silver contain the silver, not in a 
special allotropic form, but that the fine particles of silver, 
which were unable to become conglomerated at the moment 
of their production have remained in the free state in solution. 

The transformation of the sol into the gel, and into metallic 
silver, takes place naturally every time the physical molecules 
are condensed or brought into contact one with the other, 
either under the influence of electrolytes, by precipitation, 
by crystallisable salts, or by reason of the loss of liquid 
support through dilution; by the evaporation of solutions of 
pure colloidal silver, or by simple mechanical action, as we 
hhave shown by grinding up colloidal silver. On the other 
hand, the colloidal form of silver is stable in pure solution 
in water, alcohol, or glycerin. In the presence of other col- 
loids we can again conserve silver in the colloidal form, even 
in the solid state, as shown by Paal (“ Berichte,” Vol. XV. 
p. 2,224), with lysalbinic acid. 


silver is 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHING OF SPLASHES. 
[A paper read b2fore the Royal Pho‘ographic Society.] 


Tuer branch of photography to which I draw your attention—that of 
photographing small objects in motion with the aid of the electric 
spark, is somewhat unusual, possibly on account of a certain element 
of danger attending the discharge of a large number o Leyden jars, 
and probably because of certain technical difficulties. The photo- 
graphs I have taken are of one of our commonest phenomena—q 
splash—followed throughout its brief, but eventful history. Through 
a curious coincidence, these photographs (a series of which I showed 
at your exhibition last year) are deprived of their originality, as it 
ppears that similar results have already been obtained by Professor 
Worthington, who published them in a magazine two or three years 
ago. His results, however, were produced by methods entirely 
istinect from those to which I refer in this paper. I shall have 
occasion to use the term “surface tension” whilst describing my 
slides, and it may be advisable to explain what is mean: thereby. 
The nature of surface tension can be judged only by its effects, one 
of which is the manner in which eyery fluid, when unsupported, 
immediately assumes a globular shape. The only logical hypothesis 
which will explain this and other phenomena of surface tension, is 
the inference that, in some manner, the external surface of any fluid, 
whether molten steel or water, is possessed of a very high degree of 
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elasticity. One may imagine the surface of a fluid to be coated 
with an elastic film, so thin that even a soap film must have its 


coating on either side, yet leaving a sandwich, so to speak, o ordinary 
water in between. Among other phenomena due to surface tension 
I may mention capillary attraction, the fact that the end of a column 
of mercury in a barometer is convex, that a needle can be floated on 
water, and the breaking of a jet of water into drops. This natural 
force is illustrated by the clinging together of the hairs of a large 
badger softener after immersion in water. There is no difference in 
the appearance of the brush, whether totally immersed or dry, but 
when withdrawn from the water, the surface tension of the water 
draws the hairs together, an effect that is not due to the weight 
of water held by the brush, as the force remains the same, whatever 
the position of the brush. The phenomenon of a splash is due to the 
same force which I believe is scientifically defined as “that force 
possessed by the external surface of all fluids which forces it, when 
unsupported, to assume the shape having the least area ”—which is, 
of course, the sphere. 

The first twenty slides are from photographs of the splash caused 
by a rough steel sphere falling into milk:—the formation of the 
“coronet,” its alteration to a “crater,” and later to a flat ring through 
surface tension. The emergent jet characteristic of this form of 
splash and its dissolution, and the formation of the concentric ripples 
shown. Then follow five slides dealing with the splash, or 
rather the absence of one, caused by a highly polished steel sphere 
falling from the same height, each picture of the series being separated 
by a timing interval of 1-1000th second. Next come two slides of 
the splash caused by a rough steel sphere falling from a height of 
18 inches, showing the large crater formed, and its occasional change 
into a bubble. In the complete series, the photographs follow each 
other with the regularity of a cinematograph; each, however, being 
that of a separate and distinct splash. Repeated experiments prove 
that a splash is one of the most regular of natural phenomena,” 
provided that each splash is produced under identical conditions, of 
which the most important is the height from which the object causing 
the splash is allowed to fall. This condition is easily fulfilled pro- 
vided the same fall be retained in all cases; it may reasonably be 
assumed that the same sequence of events will occur during the- 
splash, and this assumption is supported by the photographs. It only 
remains, therefore, to devise some means by which a spark is timed 
to occur at the instant at which the ball touches the fluid, the image 
of the ball being focussed and the room being: in darkness. The 
negative, when developed, will show the ball in the position named. 
Then, timing the spark for, say, 1-200th second later than the former 
one, the next negative will show a stage of what is, virtually, the 
same splash, later than the first photograph by, that,amount of time. 
It is by the repetition of this process that I have obtained the 
photographs which I have shown. ~The timing is effected by 4 
chronograph of peculiar construction. “Chronograph” is perhaps 


an unsuitable description, as the function of a chronograph is to record 
periods of time. 
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he instrument I employ is a refinement inasmuch as it determines 
ate periods of time up to three seconds with great accuracy. It 
ists of a train of wheels actuated by a heavy weight. The axle 
ne of the wheels is continued outside the case containing the rest 
je mechanism, and carries two drums, one of which is fixed to the 
, the other being free to revolve loosely, or by means of a nut, 
ble of being firmly clamped to the fixed drum so that the two 
Ive as one. The fixed drum is divided on its periphery into 300 
sions, and as it revolves once in three seconds, it follows that each 
sion corresponds to 1-100th second. The movable drum has a 
lier engraved on its surface by which the divisions on the fixed 
n can be subdivided into tenths. In this way a reading to 1-1000th 
nd or any longer period up to three seconds is obtained. Placed 
rally, at the zero line on each drum, is a metal stud, and on the 
plate of the machine are two weak brass springs, which, in their 
nal positions, rest on a brass bar, from which they are lifted at 
| revolution of the drum, thus breaking the electrical circuit. 
m the spring which is touched by the stud on the fixed drum a 
: is led to the apparatus which allows the ball to fall at the 
ant of the breaking of the circuit. From the spring actuated 
he vernier drum a second wire is led to and discharges a battery 
welve quart Leyden jars. The chronograph is set in motion with 
drums adjusted to the calculated period, but until required it is 
put in circuit with the jars: The ball is then placed in the 
wing apparatus and the-high tension connection made. When 
jars are charged, the circuit is completed, the ball is released, and 
spark made automatically, the result being a photograph of the 
in the predetermined ‘position. I have stated that Professor 
thington obtained his results in a different manner, by means 
sh appear to be scientifically more correct. In place of the some- 
t complicated “chronograph” which I have described, he used 
ures own chronograph—the attraction of gravitation. He 
loyed two spheres, one to cause the splash and the other to dis- 
ge the jars. The “timing” sphere in the case of the first photo- 
hh, was allowed to fall from the same height as the “splash” 
me, passing in its fall between two electrodes in series with the 
Jen jars and the spark gap. The two spheres were on the same 
ical circuit and hoth commenced their fall at the same instant 
height from which the “splash” sphere fell was constant, while 
of the “timing” sphere was adjustable, so that by increasing 
height from which the “timing” sphere fell by a calculated 
unt for each photograph, a series of photographs was obtained 
from the magnetic or clock errors to which my process is unfo1- 
tely liable, though they are eliminated as far as possible. 
Artur C. BANFIELD. 
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JORD WORK AND LOCAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 
(From the Handbook of the National Photographic Record Association. 
7 the importance of record work is now being more generally 
gnised is shown by so many of the photographic societies having 
ted record sections, and the interest taken in the movement by 
librarians of our public libraries and curators of the museums, 
yaluable local collections are now being formed. Many reports 
@ been received, and, as a specimen of the work being done, the 
wing extracts may prove interesting. 
he first photographic survey started was the survey of Warwick- 
é, which has been worked in a most systematic and thorough 
mer, and a collection of prints, now numbering thousands, has 
1 made and deposited with the municipal authorities of Bir- 
sham. 
rentford, Middlesex.—Up to the present there has not been any 
ed effort to systematically work a photographic survey in thi 
rict, but Mr. F. A. Turner, librarian, Free Public Library, has 
ted what should prove a very. useful collection, which ought to 
se some enthusiasm in the local societies. The local album now 
ains some 200 photographs by Mr. Turner of buildings which 
: either disappeared or will soon do so, and in addition to these 
her section comprises a valuable collection of photographs of 
er-colour drawings of local interest and the reproduction of many 
ce old Middlesex maps and prints. And it is expected before 


year is out that Mr. Turner will have made a complete series 
ictures of the houses and shops in Brentford High Street, where 
re long some considerable alteration must take place. 


In addi- 


| 
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tion to his work at Brentford, to the Richmond Public Library he 
has contributed a collection of over 300 similar views. 

The Photographic Survey of the Bristol District—Mr. A. E. Hudd, 
F.S.A., hon. sec., is now at work in accordance with a scheme drawn 
up by the Clifton Antiquarian Club, and includes the City of Bristol 
and about 130 villages of Gloucestershire and Somerset in the neigh- 


bourhood. 


Dundee and East of Scotland Photographic Association.—Survey 
section.—O. B. Hatch, hon. sec.—After an exhibition at Dundee of a 
collection of Sir J. Benjamin Stone’s photographs, a survey was 
started, and the organisation would serve as a model for any society 


taking up similar work. 
taken td do the 


photographing, 


There are two committees, one having under- 
and the other, including Mr. 


Maclauchan, City librarian, Mr. A. H. Miller, F.S.A., literary editor 
of the “Dundee Advertiser,” and other antiquarians, suppiying all 


the antiquarian and literary information. 
three sections, and each section has a committee of workers. The 
negatives taken are sent in to a selection committee and those suit- 
able are sent to a firm of printers, and three prints are made from 
each, one for the photographer, one for the town, and one for the 
The fund for carrying on the work is provided by the 
Town Council, who have made a grant of £50 a year for three years. 
Up, to the present about 400 negatives : 
The Ealing Photographic Society.—President, Mr. W. T. White. 
The survey of the Borough of Haling was commenced in 1902. The 
six wards of the borough are allotted to various members, and a 
director appointed to organise the wor 


association. 


k in each ward. 


The town is divided into 


have been selected. 


Persons who 


possessed. old negatives, prints, documents, etc., were invited to 


lend them for copying, and up to da 


e about 300 record views of 


Ealing haye been secured, which will be deposited in the Free Public 


Library, Ealing. 


County of Essex.—With regard to 

that a paper was read by Mr. Briscoe 
Technical School, at a meeting of the 
posed organised survey of the county, 
good deal has been done by individua 
committee for the memorials of Greater London. 


his county, Mr. Wire writes 


, Principal of the West Ham 


Essex Field Club, on a pro- 
and a start was made and a 
photographers and a suryey 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee, 


chairman, has issued four monographs on the Trinity House in Mile 
End. The Church of St. Mary, Stratford; Bow; the Old Palace of 


Bromley-by-Bow, by Ernest Godman, and the fourth, jus 


ready, 


of the Great House, Leyton; all these works being illustrated by 


Church, and Chelsea Parish. 


photographic collection. 
published many pictures. 


about 300 prints, which they 


Hereford. 
Ethelbert Cathedral, Hereford 
castles ; 
customs. 
and hon. secretary. 

Hull Photographic Society, 


hon. secretary) have photogra 


photographs of the committee. 


The bulk of the wor 


Another committee, of which Mr. 
Wire is an active member, are at work on monographs of Stepney 
Church, Waltham Abbey Church, West Ham Church, East Ham Old 
Colchester has been exhaustively done 
ny a resident, and it is to be hoped the Corporation will secure this 
The Essex Archeological Society have also 


Herefordshire Photographic Society, record section (president, Mr. 
A. Watkins; C. Gethin, hon. secretary) have succeeded in collecting 
have mounted in the same style as the 
National Record Association and deposited in the local museum at 
The: collection comprises the following subjects: St. 
; ruins of some of the Norman (Border) 
ancient fonts ; remains of several abbeys, etc., and a few old 
k has been contributed by the president 


survey section (Mr. J. W. Atkinson, 
phed the district of Holderness, East 


Yorkshire, and have forwarded to the National Photographic Record 


Association an interesting col 


ection of 63 prints of the churches of 


Patrington, Hedon, and Paull, Holderness. 


Ipswich Scientific Society. — 


The photographic section of this society 


has been at work for some years, and a valuable collection of prints 
has now been deposited in the Reference Library under the charge 


of Mr. Frank Woolnough. 


Survey of Leicestershire.—Major W. J. Freer, F.S.A., president ; 


Mr. H. Alfred Roechling, M.I.C.E., hon. secretary. 


The survey was 


started in 1901, when two committees were formed, the archeological 
and the photographic, and the following five Leicester and Leicester- 
shire societies are represented:—The Literary and Philosophical 
Society; Architectural and Archeological; Society of Architets ; 
| Footpath Association; and the Kyrle Society; with a view of making 
' active search of all existing records, etc., and the drawing up of 
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a complete catalogue of all points of interest relating to archeology, 
history, etc. 

North Middlesex Photographic Society.—President, Mr. ©. Beadle. 
—This society, established in 1885, holds its meetings at Hanley Hall, 
Sparsholt Road, Crouch End, London. In the early part of last 
year the council determined to start a photographic record section 
for the purpose of securing photographs of buildings or other objects 
of historical or archeological interest in the northern part of the 
county of Middlesex now being so rapidly destroyed by the advanc- 
ing growth of London. Up to the end of the year some 70 prints 
have been received, taken by the president, Mr. Marchant, Mr. 
Mummery, etc., including Salisbury House, in which the notorious 
Judge Jeffries resided, and of Bury Hall, both of Lower Edmonton, 
an old 14th century Tudor residence once occupied by Bradshaw, 
the regicide. At the annual exhibition of the society 33 prints were 
hung. 

Oxford Camera Club (Sir W. J. Herschel, Bart., president) are 
supporting the committee formed for a complete photographic survey 
of the county. 

The Rotherham Photographic Society have formed a record section, 
and have drawn up a scheme for a photographic survey, and have 
published a list of places to be included in the survey, but up to 
date not much progress has been made with the work. 

Photographic Record, Shropshire-—The survey was commenced by 
Mr. F. R. Armytage, the late secretary of the record committee, and 
over 200 prints have now been deposited with the Borough Librarian 
at Shrewsbury, and it is the intention of the book committee to have 
them mounted in albums for public reference. 

Somerset Archeological Society have formed a photographic record 
committee, with Mr. C. H. Bothamley hon. secretary. 

The Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey.—Right Hon. 
Viscount Midleton, president ; Mr. H. D. Gower, hon. secretary.—This 
society was inaugurated 1902, and the collection now numbers about 
700, and are arranged in six sections—architecture, art and literature, 
anthropological, geological, natural history, scenery and passing 
events, and is permanently housed at the Public Library, Croydon, 
under the charge of the hon. curator, Mr. J. S. Jast, chief librarian 
of the Croydon Public Library. The prints are mounted on indi- 
vidual mounts, and are stored in suitable boxes so as to allow any 
print to be located immediately. 

The Woodford Photographic Society (Mr. F. G. Emler, president) 
have been doing some very useful photographic work in their district, 
and have collected some 200 prints, which are being bound up and 
will be deposited in the Public Library. 

Other societies have been established at Wirral by the Birkenhead 
Photographic Association, Y.M.C.A. prints will be- deposited in the 
Birkenhead Library, and by the Coatbridge Photographic Association, 
Mr. G. W. Campbell, hon. secretary. 

Many other photographic societies are also engaged in record work 
of which no particulars have come to hand, 


Sa 


No. 8 of the “Practical Photographer” Library Series has reached 
us. This month the pictorial work of Frank M. Sutcliffe is dealt 
with in an able manner, while the greater part of the book is devoted 
to hand-camera work. Many useful articles, hints, tables, and scales 
are included. 


In a recent issue we noticed the photographic werk done by Prince 
Khilkoff, Minister of Ways and Communications of the Russian 
Government, and the use of ihe Kodak and Kodak Developing 
Machine in warfare, applied particularly to the crossing of Lake 
Baikal by the Russian troops. Kodak Limited draw our attention to 
an error which inadvertently crept in; the films were developed on 
the spot by Prince Khilkoff and were sent to the St. Petersburg 
branch of the firm to be printed from only. ‘ 


A NEW price list is to hand from Thomas Illingworth and Co., Ltd., 
Willesden Junction, N.W. Enlargements, photographic printing, 
carbon tissues, mounts, and special frames for photographs are some 
of the firm’s specialities. We understand that the firm has lately 
greatly improved and increased its plant, and no pains will be spared 
in future to ensure prompt and punctual delivery. Special discounts 
are offered to professional photographers and dealers. A postcard 
to the above address will bring full particulars. 
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WHERE THE HOUGHTON CAMERAS ARE MADR, 


THE 


average man who handles a camera, although perhaps admit 


its finish and the accuracy with which it is made, seldom give 


of a 
that 


separ 
if it were not for the perfection of modern machinery, the construe 


thought as to how or where it came into being. We are all, nowad; 
too r 
much about what is not immediately under our notice.  Suffiei 
it is that the article is there and that we possess it, and that it ansy 
the purpose for which we bought it. ‘The making of a camera, 
instance, is far more complicated, and requires a far greater numbe 


eady to take things for granted, and do not trouble oursel 


ate and distinct operations, than one would ever imagine, | 


camera, like the “Sanderson,” for instance, would cost so m 
it could not be sold for less than five times its present pr 


Practically allour cameras (says “Houghtons’ Monthly”), anc 
great number of the other articles that we sell, are made at 


work 
be in 
we p 


s at Hackney, and as many of our dealer friends will no do 
terested in the manufacturing side of the goods that they han 
urpose giving a short description of the work that goes on 


the Spratt Bros. branch of Houghtons, Limited. When one g 


the w 


are all busily engaged making camera fittings, and the thousand- 


yhirling mass of machinery amidst which four hundred employ 


one articles connected with the photographic and optical trades, i 
difficult to imagine that twenty years ago this vast business was § 
a small concern, and that the engineering plant consisted of a “ft 
man power” engine and a single circular saw. Yet that was all th 


was when the three Mess 


their 
early 


Spratt entered the business, succeed 
father, who was a well-known instrument case maker in | 
days of the Victorian Era. 


It is significant to see how business enterprise and forethought 


men 


who haye realised to the fullest degree the possibilities 


mechanical tools have created a business of this magnitude. In‘ 
‘forties and “fifties of the last century, the work was confined to 


makir 


ng of surveying and drawing instrument cases, and the work, 


course, was entirely done by manual labour. Now there seems to 
a machine or series of machines to do everything. The requireme 
of the work demand perfection, and if a machine cannot be purcha' 


to do 


what is required it has to be built on the premises. There a 


in facet, more than a dozen machines now running at the Tudor Wo: 
that were designed and executed by the mechanicians employed 
Messrs. Spratt Bros., and it is largely owing to these fascinati 
and almost human pieces of machinery that beautifully construe 
perfect instruments can be produced at a price that would have bi 
impossible a decade back. : 


Looking down into the stokehold of the boiler house and watehi 


the s 


tokers bank up the furnaces of the great boilers, one alm 


imagines that one is on board an ocean liner instead. of at a factory, 
as the red glow lights up the faces of the half-naked stokers, ¢ 
eannot help feeling how little the busy scene suggests the pho 
grapher’s camera and its eminently peaceful surroundings after it! 
left the works where it had its genesis. ‘Then commences a’ tour 
the various shops. The noisy metal rooms whiere the tools are mat 


the b 


rass turning and stamping rooms where curiously fashioned a 


fascinating machines shape from the solid brass the fittings that fo 


such 


a prominent feature on our cameras. Machines that are turm 


out lens mounts and tripod heads and cutting through the s0 


meta 


as if it were soap; machines that are stamping out the er 


of film spools, the hinges of dark slides, the points of tri pods, t 
struts, bushes, finder covers, and endless other fittings often, in th 


crude 
throb 
speed 


state difficult to identify, whirling, twisting, humming, a 
bing in every direction. Not a machine idle, all going at f 
, for the pressure of work is heavy, and every man in the bui 


ing scems alive to the part that he and the machine he is responsil 
for has in the great undertaking. 


Then we pass into the cabinet-making shops, where thirty or for 


circu 
wood 


ar saws buzz and sing through their work. The fine graim 
produces a very different note from that heard when a coal 


cut saw is coughing and spitting its way through a rough plank 


a bui 
finest 
one ¢ 


der’s yard or a sawmill. Here all the wood employed is of t 


, and the song of the saw is sung in a richer, fuller note. He 


ees the camera in the making. The cases are piled high, 


yet only the ghosts of what they will be, but solid, substantial gho: 


for all that, and made so perfectly, joined so faultles' 


y. that it see 
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ity to cover them with leather and hide the beauty of their work- 
aship. Ascending to the upper floors we find many other operations 
progress. Here is a room where forty or fifty girls are French- 
ishing cameras, dark slides, and instrument cases. Another room 
tains a young army of men putting cameras together, screwing and 
ing and piecing all the fragments into one complete instrument. 
other room is full of girls lacquering brasswork, another full of 
‘kers gluing on leather. Here there are men making iris dia- 
agms. ‘There are others putting together tripod legs. Every spare 
1 of space is occupied ; everyone busy, everyone with his hands full 
york, from the smallest machine boy to the foreman, and everyone 
erful. Surely, a model factory and a model staff. 

though there are from 25,000 to 30,000 cameras made at the Tudor 
wks every year, the Messrs. Spratt Bros. in no way confine them- 
yes to camera making, for they still make articles for use by sur- 


THE ILF 
Tue following particulars of 


ORD COMPETITIONS. 
he ford £750 competitions are given 


in the May number of “Photographic Scraps” :—Professional and 


amateur photographers at ho 
take part in this competition. 


fessionals do not compete with amateurs. 
a successful competitor will not be published except at the request 


of the competitor concerned. 
foreign countries can, if they 
packed to their dealers, who 
at the ordinary rates. Secre 
tain extra copies of the cond 
Limited’, Ilford, London, E., 
It will be noticed that the 


me and abroad are cordially invited to 
The classes are so arranged that pro- 
The name and address o 


Competitors in the Colonies and in 
prefer to do so, hand their prints ready 
will arrange to send them on to Ilford 
aries of photographic societies can ob- 
itions, post free, by applying to Ilford, 
stating the number of copies required. 
prizes are offered for prints on LIlfor 


papers, or lantern-slides from negatives on Ilford plates. By this 


1 


— 


means competitors are saved the trouble and expense that would be 
involved in forwarding their negatives from all parts of the world. 
In making the awards, however, attention will be paid throughou 
to the qualities of the negatives as well as to the merits of the prints 
themselves, and, if it should appear desirable, competitors will be 
asked to send on any particular negatives for examination. Such 
negatives should be carefully packed, first in a card-board box, wel 
padded, and then in a wooden case, and be insured against all risks. 
Restrictions of all kinds have been avoided in order to leave photo- 


ors, astronomers, opticians, and architects, and in this capacity 
y have large Government contracts for the War Office and Admir- 
y. Much of this work is of extreme importance, and the precision 
construction necessary has been excellent schooling for camera- 
king. Scarcely a month goes by without a new labour-saving 
chine being added, and the Tudor Works have for years past been 
largest, finest, and best equipped photographic apparatus manufac- 
y in the kingdom. 


fhe three brothers, Aifred, Henry, and George Spratt, all take an 
ive part in the management of this department of Houghtons 
pited. As Mr. Alfred Spratt said at the inaugural dinner the other 
y, ib is “ by their works ye shall know them.” No better and more 
ting monument to their energy and acumen exists. They have 
ntified themselves with their “ works,” and well may they be proud 


graphers unfettered, both in their choi 
ment of it. 


ce of subject and their treat- 


OPEN TO THE WORLD. 


Crass P. Proresstonat. For Profe 


ssional Photographers, 


Prints from megatives on Ilford plates or flat films, any size 


ern: or subject. 
A First prize... oan 2h cos 88) (0) (0) £35 0 0 
Second prize 25 0 0 25 0 0 
Two prizes of i © © 30 0 0 
Dew Book. Four prizes of IG O @O 40 0 0 
Eight prizes of by OO) 40 0 0 
re ane One hundred prizes of 2 fa (0) 210 0 0 
ibliothéque Photographique: Le Téléobjectif et la Téléphoto- , Rat yom 
graphie.” By Thomas R. Dallmeyer. Traduction Francaise TUG Kprizes <7 ss ae dO 090 


augmentée d’un appendice bibliographique, par L.-P. Clerc. | Crass A. Amareur. For Amateur Photographers. 

Published by Gauthier-Villars, Quai des Grands Augustins, 55, Prints from negatives on Ilford plates or flat films, any size 

Paris. or subject. 
It is very gratifying to see that Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer’s work on First prize 209 eon a9 £35 0 0 £35 0 0 N7 
ephotography commands so much interest that a French version Second prize ... ss Ee - 25 0 0 25 0 0 : 
s recently been published. ‘he popularity of the book in this Four prizes of ang 638 - 10 0 Y 40 0 0 
intry makes any reference to the text of Mr. Dallmeyer’s work Five prizes of | bai oe - 5 0 0 25 0 0 
perfluous, but we desire specially to bring under the notice of our Twenty-five prizes of — ... - 2 2 0 52 10 0 
uders the valuable addition which has been, made to it by the One hundred prizes of —... - i110 105 0 0 
mslator, M. L.-P. Clere. ‘This is a résumé of the principal disserta- o : PRS eae 
ms upon the subject which have been published since 1834, when 1e6 prizes se £282 10 0 


ter Barlow and G. Dolland brought under the notice of the Royal 
ciety the value of an achromatic concave lens for increasing the 
iplification of a telescope. ‘The fact to which Dr. M. von Rohr draws 
tention in his work on the “ History and Theory of the Telephoto 
ns,” that Porro was the first to construct such an instrument, re- 


s JA. Junior Amateur. For Amateur photographers under 
eighteen years of age. 


Prints from negatives on Ilford plates or flat films, any size 
or subject. 


a ‘ Z ree Two prizes of ... OM ON LO) £10 10 0 
ves confirmation by an abstract of the notice in the “Comptes Four prizes of 920 8 8 0 
ndus de Académie des Sciences, 1851,” Vol. XXXILL., pp. 128 and Tce prizes of ‘ ie 0 1212 0 
3, concerning the photographs of the eclipse of the sun taken in One handeed and twelve pri 10 06 IK OO) 
1. A further abstract from the “Bulletin de la Société Francaise es 
Photographie,” makes it apparent that Porro obtained his idea of 130 prizes ............... £8710 0 


€ construction of a telephoto lens from Professor Petzval’s ortho- 
pe. Much interesting and valuable information concerning tele- > 
otography may be found in these bibliographical summaries made 
7M. Clerc, and we recommend the volume to all who use the 
lephoto lens. 


Tue Photochrome Company, Ltd., 35 and 36, Hosiez Lane, Snow 
Hill, E.C., have sent us some specimens of their latest pro l.ctions in 
coloured postcards. They say: “It is a matter for regret that in 
some cases a great quantity of inartistic work of poor execution has 
been dumped on the market, with the natural tendency to bring 
contempt on an otherwise interesting and artistic hobby. The 
knowledge of these facts has encouraged us to the production of a 
series of coloured postcards on a scale never before attempted.” The 
cards are very excellent examples of colour printing, and appear to 
be produced by the same methods and process used in the well-known 
photochrom pictures adopted by the railway companies, etc, 


Wx haye received from Messrs. 
wringdon Avenue, London, E. 
iblications. 


Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd., 6, 
a copy of their latest list of 
It forms an alphabetical subject-title index to a most 
mprehensive series of handbooks and guides for the photographer, 
€ model engineer, the artist, the amateur craftsman, the electri- 
in, etc. A copy will be sent to any of our readers on application. 
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AMERICAN PROFESSIONAL PORTRAITURE AT THE 
KODAK GALLERY. 

Tue Kodak Company have on view this week at their principal 
London branch, No. 43, Clerkenwell Road, E.C., a collection of 
photographs which should prove of interest to our professional 
readers, who will be afforded every opportunity of personally inspect- 
ing and examining the prints. The exhibition consists of a number 
of large direct portraits produced by Stein, Falk, and many other 
To the 
best of our recollection no representative collection of Transatlantic 
portrait work has hitherto been shown in this country, although we 


prominent studio workers in the principal American cities. 


ourselves at the Great Paris Exhibition a few years ago saw many 
examples of it. Readers of the more “advanced” periodical photo- 
graphic literature of the United States, England, and the Continent 
are by this time tolerably familiar with the work of those ambitious 
pictorial portraitists whose avowed endeavour it is to eliminate from 
their prints all trac 


s of their photographic origin. The consistent 


manner in which this Lord 

Halsbury’s famous expression, is passed off may give rise to the idea 
Q I I Ys 

that there exists amongst the public an appreciable demand for such 


“freaks,” 


“sort of” photography, to borrow 


as our American confreres contemptuously, if not 
accurately, describe them. 


uite 
For “freaks,” as we understand them, are 
spontaneous preductions, whereas photographs of the ultra-pictorial 
or impressionistic kind—the terms are used for purposes of illustrative 
convenience—trace their origin to a strenuous energy of effort, which 
is perhaps both futile and misapplied, and so might be devoted to 
other and more profitable ends. It is still the “usual thing” of the 
good and pronouncedly photographic kind which pleases’ “all the 
world” (or most of it) and his wife—oh, yes, especially Son Altesse. 
The dominant characteristics of American professional portraiture 
of the kind submitted-to our inspection this week may be succinctly 
described as combining well concentrated effects of lighting with ease, 
freedom, and dignity of pose, the print registering every nuance of a 
well-graded negative. You are conscious in looking at these prints that 
they are the outcome of a thorough mastery of technique; so many 
object lessons, in fact, ot non-mystical lighting, posing, developing, 
and printing. As such the collection is well worth studying by our 
professional readers, who may wish to know what is in request by the 
profitable clientéles which, we understand, abound in the States. 

A feature of this very fine display is that the prints are- made on 
Aristo collodio-chloride, a process in great popularity with American 
professional workers, the tone being obtained by gold and platinum, 
a beautifully effective depth, richness and delicacy of effect so result- 
ing. We understand that “ Aristo ” 
under the notice of British photographers. From the same source 
also comes the Aristo self-toning (collodio-chloride) paper, which 
yields results quite comparable in appearance to the best class of 
albumen prints. Of these papers we shall, no doubt, have future 
opportunities of writing from practical trial. Our present purpose is 
to draw the attention of our “ butter” readers to a notable 
show of Am an portrait work, a study of which should on no 
account be missed. 


will be brought more prominently 


read anc 


ric 


—— 


Wirt “Q. W. L.,” who wished to know the value of portrait lens 
made by Harrison, New York, and to whom we replied in last week’s 
Answers to Correspondents,” kindly communicate with W. Kent, 
27, Upperton Gardens, Eastbourne. 


We have received a copy of “ The Lecture Agency Date Book ” from 
the Lecture Agency, Ltd., the Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. This 
“Date Book” has been specially compiled for the use of ministers, 
lecturers, public speakers, musicians, entertainers, secretaries of 
societies, and others who are compelled to make engagements a long 
time in advance, and before the ordinary diaries for the following 
year are available. It contains space for every day to June 1906, 
and a tele up to December 1910, showing on what date Easter and 
the other Feast Days and Holidays fall, together with various other 
items of useful information. The “Date Book” includes an insurance 
policy of £100 in case of death by railway accident for the twelve 
months ending June 1905. 


Patent Dews. 


ee 


The following applications for patents were made between Apri 
and April 20, 1904 :— 
9,515. 

photographs.” Perey Archibald Hillhouse. 
Changing Boxes.—No. 9,720. 

graphic changing boxes or apparatus for changing flat sensi 

surfaces arra 
Sheaths, ete.—No. 9,725. 

or wrappers for packing, exposing, and developing photogray 
> Arthur Reiner. 


Borders.—No. “Improved means for printing borders 


“Improvements in or relating to ph 


nged as a pack.” Arthur Lewis Adams. 


“Tmprovements in and relating to she; 


plates or films.’ 
Cameras.—No, 9,902 


graphic cameras 


“An improved appliance for use with ph 
Arthur Hubbard. 


— —— 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

May 16-28.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secret 

E. Webb-Smith, care of Royal Dublin Society, Kildare Street, Dul 

May 24-28.—Devonport Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. 
Catford, 78, Charlotte Street, Devonport. 

June-October.—Glasgow Photographic Exhibition. 


Secretary, 
Gallery and Museum, Kelvingrove, Glasgow. 


July 14 to September 30.—Vienna Photographic Society. Secret 
W. Burger, Karmelitergasse 7, Vienna 11. 

August 1.—Andover and District Horticultural Society. Ph 
graphic Section. Hon. Secretary, W. L. Gradidge, Jubilee Ho 
Andover. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secreta 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield, 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon, Secret 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New ¥ 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Associat 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Seeretary, § 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton, 


Secretary, A. 


> 


FORTHCOMING 


May 31.—Ensign-Vidil. 
Vidil films. 


COMPETITIONS. 


£100 in prizes for negatives on Ens 
Houghtons, Limited, 88-89, High Holborn, London, } 

June 30.— Photographic News” Quarterly. 
and bronze medals for prints. Any subject. “Photographic Ne 
9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

June 50.—Kodak. £1,000 in cash prizes for pictures taker 
Kodak films and plates, etc. Kodak, Limited, 41-43, Clerken 
Road, London, E.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. 100 cash prizes for pictures té 
with Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. Thornton-Pid 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. 


Money prizes, $1 


October 31.—Coxin. 
pictures. W. 
London, E.C. 

December 51.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at 3 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Hl 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

Ilford. £750 in prizes for negatives on Ilford plates. Ilford, J 
Ilford, E. 

Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paper. 
Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging tw 
Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride St 
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Deetings of Societies. 


a 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


May. Name of Society. Subject. 


.! Everton Camera Club. 
Camera Club. 
lo 21...) Kodak Bxhibition...........6..6 


Half-day Outing. 
{ Fearful Monsters. Mr. 
Smith, M.A. 
Masonic Hall, Birmingham. 
A Simp e Means of Controlling Grada- 
tion tn Bromide Prints and Lantern 


S. C. Kaines 


. South London Photo Society!) rides, Demonstrated. Mr. John 


Sterry. 

Competition. Outing Prints. 

Standardisation of Spectacles and 
Eyeglasses. 

Gum Bichromate Process. 
strated. Mr. J. Page Croft. 
Dj, D, 2 

.| Blairgowrie and Dis. Ph. Assoe. {# a ee IO Mr. 


| Croydon Nat. His. and Se. Soc. {rather MLO 
Nelson Photoyaphic Society ...| Demonstration. Mr. F. Whitaker, 
North Middlesex Photo, Soc. ... { Pee ontey. Toning i Ob aM 
A Simple Developer. Demonstration. 
Mr. E. 6. Alcock. 
[fC ARENEOn—* itaake tas the Best 
. Watford Camera Club ............. Picture from an Exposed but Un- 
\ developed Plate.” 
Domestic Life in India. 
{ Rees. C.1.. 
Open Night. 


... Bowes Pk. and District Ph. Sor. 
.| The Optical Society ............... 


Birmingham Photo. Society..... Demon- 


James 


Mr. Baldwin 


Everton Camera Club ............. 


Camera Club Mr. J. D. 


London andiProv. Photo. Asso 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Ay 2.—A special meeting of the General Committee was held to 
bitrate a case remitted to the Committee of the Association for 
cision by His Honour Judge Russell of the Reading County Court, 
wolving the reasonableness. of a charge made by a photographer 
m photographs supplied. Present: Messrs. Alfred Ellis, B. A. 
ridge, Wm. Grove, 8. H. Fry, H. E. Hull, Martin Jacolette, A. 
lackie, H. S. Mendelssohn, Edgar Scamell, Ralph W. Robinson, and 
ang Sims. Mr. Alfred Ellis, President, in the chair. 
After careful consideration and examination of the photographs, 
decision was agreed to, but as the case is sub judice until the 
cision is confirmed by the judge, the particulars cannot be pub- 
shed. 
‘A letter from Mr. Wm. Crooke, of Edinburgh, was read, consent- 
ig to allow his collection of portraits now on exhibition at the 
oyal Photographic Society, to pass to the Exhibition of Professional 
hotography to be held at Derby in the summer, and a similar letter 
om Mr. Frederick Hollyer. 
Letters were read from two members thanking. the Committee for 
uluable advice in cases of difficulty. 


CAMERA CLUB. 


lonpay, May 2, was an open night at the club, which means that 
lere was no formal lecturer, but that members were invited to bring 
ward any matter of interest, or to call attention to any novelty. 
nd it is a noticeable thing that very often upon these off nights an 
teresting discussion is apt to arise out of some insignificant matter. 
Ir. Godfrey generally occupies the chair on these occasions, but he 
ad to keep indoors by the doctor’s orders, and Mr. T. C. Hepworth 
90k his place. 
Mr. Routledge showed a few slides which he had lately taken in 
ritish East Africa, where he has been the spectator of some of 
hose minor skirmishes which take place between different tribes of 
atives, and which are of such ‘constant occurrence that they do not 
ften get reported as far as London. He spoke of the Masai as being 
plendid soldiers, and “the lancers of African warfare.” They are 
ell behaved, and there is among them a system of military discipline 
Thich is invaluable. Send them on ‘an expedition to strike terror 
to a neighbouring tribe which has been giving trouble, and they 
ill do the business effectually. “There is no need for an ambu- 
mee,” said Mr. Routledge, significantly. Some pictures of the 


eenery of this part of the world were also shown and explained by 
heir owner. 

Mr. Gordon showed an interesting positive transparency of the 
aterior of a church, because it touched upon a subject in which he 


was much interested, and about which he read a paper at the club 
some weeks ago. The picture was produced by mingling a positive 
with a negative image, and the device had been so successful in this 
instance that all halation was done away with, while, at the same 
ime, exquisite detail was shown in the very darkest parts of he 
picture. Mr. Gordon pointed out that the meaning of halation was 
a dense high light, which cannot be printed out sufficiently without 
oss of detail in the other parts of the composition, but that if the 
hin parts of the negative are masked with a weak positive image, 
lengthened exposure can then be given without disastrous results. 
his particular picture has been in Mr. Hepworth’s possession for 
about twenty years, and, if he remembered rightly, the process had 
been patented at the time. 
The next matter dealt with was the question of the best way of 
fitting up a dark-room, the subject having been brought up in the 
‘orm of a question. This gave rise to a discussion which was imter- 
esting, as it elicited from those present a description of the many 
ittle dodges they had adopted in the way of lighting, and arranging 
other details of their dark-rooms. 

A number of lantern slides belonging to the club, which had not 
seen the light for some years, were then shown, and the Chairman 
suggested that as most of them bore no titles, any member who re- 
cognised a picture to which, within his knowledge, any particular 
interest attached, should make some observations upon it. The 
opportunity came when a picture of the Forum at Rome was pro- 
jected upon the lantern screen; a picture which was taken about ten 
years ago. Mr. Casson, who had visited Rome within the past 
month, and who had evidently made a careful study of the excava- 
tions in progress there, pointed out that many of the houses shown 
in the picture had been cleared away, and that valuable archeological 
finds had been made on the sites which they occupied. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these was the discovery of the concrete platform 
upon which a statue of Domitian formerly stood. Signor Boni.,. 
under whose direction the excavations are being carried on, was. 
strongly impressed with the idea that in this mass of concrete some 
relics might be found, for it has always been customary—and is in. 
our own time—to associate with a foundation-stone coins, etc., giving. 
some key to the date of the event. After chipping away much of 
the hard concrete a hollow chamber was found covered with a slab 
of stone, and within the recess were found five very beautiful vases, 
one containing a nugget of pure gold, and the others the remains of 
wine, food, etc., which now await analysis. The date of this inter- 
esting relic is supposed to be s.p. 84, but the vases, from their 
peculiar pattern, are believed to date from some four centuries 
earlier. Here the archeologists have somewhat of a puzzle to solve. 
After a brief vote of thanks to those who had spoken during the- 
evening, the proceedings came to a. close. 

On the following Thursday, Mr. David Christie Murray gave a: 
discourse entitled, “Peace and War.” He spoke entirely without 
notes, and gave a most interesting account of some of the incidents 
of a most strenuous life as journalist, as a member of the Press. 
gallery in the House of Commons, and as war correspondent for the 
“Times” and other newspapers. He is the prince of story-tellers, 
and invests every incident with sometimes pathos, and sometimes 
rollicking humour, together with a dramatic force which is most. 
attractive. He had nothing whatever to say about photography, andi 
so we are not able to devote more space to the notice of a meeting: 
which was most entertaining and enjoyable to those who had the 
privilege of being present. 


eS 


2 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, 
Mnretine held May 5, Mr. D. W. Hart in the chair.—Mr, Teape ex- 
hibited some test strips (negatives) to show that the Howard Farmer’s 
reducer did not act on the lights more than the shadows. <A portrait 
negative cut in two, one half of which had been chlor d, washed, 
redeveloped, and fixed, then submitted to the action of the Howard)! 
Farmer’s reducer, did show a decided visual reduction, but P.O.P. 
prints made from the two halyes were almost identical. 

The members adjourned to 27 and 28, Fetter Lane to see a demon- 
stration of the Adhesive Dry Mounting Co.’s process of mounting 
photographs, and a very pleasant and instructive evening was spent 
under the guidance of Mr. Garrett, the company’s representative... 
Prints in carbon, platinum, silver (matt and glacé), supplied by mem- 
bers, were mounted upon paper and upon ordinary. substance mounts, 
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with a facility and success quite surprising, a special adhesive, like 
a sheet of tissue paper, heing the medium, this, under the print, 
being placed on the mount and subjected to momentary pressure 
under a hot press, and the mounting was completed. 


A very inge is gridiron straight-edge was shown for trimming 
the margins of prints, and y much admired. Various sizes of 
machines (or presses) were shown in operation, from cabinet to 


50 by 24, and for amateur use Mr. Garrett showed what could be 
done by means of a gas-heated laundry iron. The advantages 
claimed for the process are that whatever the surface of the print 
sefore mounting, the same is preserved afterwards; that a photograph 
can be movnted with equal facility upon thin paper or upon th 
board; that if the machine is not arge enough to mount the prin 
at one pressure, two, three, or more pressures can be given withou 
any markings showing on the print 
At the the demonstra 
sentiments of the members by expressin 
hing that had been shown, and 
meet with commercial success. 
Members and friends are reminded that the summer outing wil 
be to St. Paul’s Cray Common, Chislehurst, on June 25, leaving 
Cannon Street about 2.30. Supper at the Bickley Hotel, close to 
Chislehurst Station, at 7.3 Tickets, inclusive of railway fare and 
supper, ds. 6d. Reserved railway carriage koth out and home wil 
be provided. iculars later on. 


ion, Mr. Drage voiced the 
g@ his satisfaction with every- 
that the company would 


conclusion of 


hoped 


Fuiler par 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 

Wepnespay, May 4.—An expesition by Mr. E. W. Taylor, showing 
low a negative might be “faked” was given, and illustrated by 
antern slides of prints from negatives before and after treatment, 
which in most was a drastic one. With such apparently 
innocent aids as retouching pencil, knife, water colours, methylated 
spirit, cotton-wool, wash leather, matt varnish, pencil dust, and 
stump, and a suitable desk, the lecturer demolished houses—not 
necessarily jerry-built ones—or lopped off chimnies, or turned a 
desirable suburban residence into a dilapidated farmhouse with the 
greatest ease. Winding paths were introduced where pictorial com- 
position indicated winding paths ought to be, and undesirable figures 
were obliterated, and merged into the surrounding landscape. One 
instance, in particular, attracted especial attention, inasmuch as 
a print was exhibited at the club’s recent exhibition. The untouched 
resulting pri showed a cart laden with coal sacks 
lane, at the end of which, forming the horizon line, 
was a somewhat ugly mound of earth. The revised edition showed 
the same cart full of straw, and the mound transformed into a 
oretty rustic cottage, with an cation of distance, so to speak, 
hrown in. All the foregoing improvements, or alterations, 
effected on the negative, and, if hardly desirable for purely record 
work, still, in many cases, and notably the last-mentioned, the means 
perhaps. justified the end. With the assistance of P.O.P. double 
wrinting, masking, hand work on the print, and additions made by 
gumming on portions of prints from the ne or other negatives, and 
finally photographing the doctored print, Mr. Taylor showed, 
as’ might be expected, still greater transpositions and alterations 
might be obtained. Amongst the many practical points discussed, 
he lecturer laid emphasis on “going slow” when reducing with 
pirit; patience, rather than elkow grease, was required. He used 
e knife.chiefly for toning down small opaque spots. It should have 
. thin blade, razor edge, and be manipulated at right angles to the 
As a reflector, white blotting paper was satisfactory. When 
making additions to a print by gumming on, say a cut-out figure, 
1en the edges of the piece of P.O.P. representing the figure should 
ve reduced at the back to extreme thinness by sand paper. This 
preventing the junction showing. 

In the animated discussion which followed, Mr. Dunmore com- 
imented the lecturer on what he regarded as a wonderful display 
of legerdemain, he very much doubted if it was “photography.” 
Another member said what he had heard that night reminded him of 
many years ago when he was giving a lantern lecture through France. 
The slides illustrated English towns and scenery. The lecture un- 


cases 


negative, and 


eading up 


were 


w 


ortunately fell flat, but directly the same slides were shown to 


illustrate Jules Verne’s “Round the World in Eighty Days,” things 
brightened up, no one was the whit the worse, and everybody was 
" At the instance of the President, Mr. 8S. H. Wratten, a 


pleased. 


vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Taylor. 


Dews and Dotes. 


od 


the Ro 


Av the meeting of 


large tank microscope, 


»xhibited. 


made by Thomas 
Society by the Committee of the 
It was made not later than the year 1870, an 


Microscopical Society on April 
Ross, presented { 


Quekett Microscopical Clut 


designed for the purpose of examining objects contained in ac 
It was a beautifully-made and highly-finished instrument, ] 
nearly every conceivable adjustment. 


A new edition (the sixth) of “Practical Enlarging,” 
Hodges, has just been issued by Messrs. 


very reliable little handbook, 
users of small cameras. 


very carefully gone into by 


given, and the book is well got up. 


Book-shelf series. 


The whole course of enlarging 


by Jo 
Iliffe and Sons, Ltd. 

which should prove very popula: 
process 
Mr. Hodges. Working diagram 
It forms No. 6 of “ Photogr 


Wer have received specimens of pictorial postcards published 


Ozog 


are excellent examples of half-tone printing, and 


aph Company, Ltd., of 145, St. Michael’s Hill, Bristol. 


we understan 


firm has spared no expense in fitting up their factory to me 


exigencies of the 


materially affects the different processes 


ever-varying English climate, which so 


in collotype printing. 


matter of prompt delivery, price, and general finish the firm sho 
able to compete successfully with Continental productions. | 


Mi 


Rs. GoLp, SmirH, AND Co., of 4, Victoria Bridge, Manel 
send us a specimen of a new line they have just 


put on the m 


It takes the form of a neat little “albumette,” founded on the 


of the well-known ‘“Slip-in” 


and is intended to hold stamp-si 
One holds forty-eight stamp-sized photos 


supplied in two sizes. 
the other 
cheap, and 


views and ortraits. 


Dratu of: an 
F.R.S., the eminent chemist, died on 
head, Haslemer 


Chemistry at University College, 
He had been in ill-health for the past two or 


» received his education in England, France, and Ger 


day recently. 


years. | 


albums 


wenty-four of the larger-sized stamps. 
should prove a popular 


Eminent Chemist.—Professor A. 


with various shaped ope 


ed prints. These little albun 


They are 
ine at seaside resorts fol 


W. Willia 
May 6, at his residence, 


The deceased, who was Emeritus Profes: 


London, attained his eightieth 


being appointed professor of practical chemistry at University C 


in 1849, and 


professor of chemistry in addition in 1855, retiring in 
He was the author of several publications. 


He leaves a widoy 


daughter of Professor T. Hewitt Key, one son, and one daughter. 


was eloquently described on 


Ary Artists.—The struggle for existence among 2 


Saturday evening last by Sir 


Poynter, P.R.A., who presided at the annual dinner of the A 
General Benevolent Fund, which was held at the Hotel Metr 
He stated that of late the number of artistis who competed for } 


favour had greatly incr: 
sands. This all added to the 


ased, and now they could be counted by 


struggle for existence, and he m 


strong appeal on behalf of those who helped to make beautifu 
homes of many of those present. Are we to regard this pronounce 
as encouraging to the photographer with artistic aspirations, or‘ 


Oo) 


wise 


#rpERATION of Photographic Societies of Northumberland and 
ham.—The annual meeting of delegates of this Federation was ht 


Newcastle-on-Tyne on 
Cowling in the chair. 
Bishop Auckland, 


Mr. Thomson, of Darlington, 


Federation Record in place of Mr. Dent, who resigns. 
finances of the Federation were in a satisia 
The following gentlemen were elec 


the 


reported tha 
condition. 
Federation for the ensuing y 


Wednesday 
The arrangements for the annual field d 
on Whit-Monday, were completed. 
to accept Messrs. Elkington’s quotation for supp 
the design for which is being executed by W. R. 


evening, May 4, Mr. 4 
Tt was de 
ying bronze pla 
J. S. Bertram, 


. ap ae 
was elected business manager 10 
The Trea 


ed as ofiicers 0 
var:—Chairman, Mr. A. E. Cox 


South Shields Photographic Society; Hon. Secretary, Mr. A 
Payne, Blaydon and Gateshead Camera Clubs ; Assistant-Secre 


Mr. A. H. Wilson, Gateshead Camera Club. 


Secretary's address 


Arthur Payne, 6, Tyne Vale Tee, Bensham, Gateshead. 
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ub “Evening News” is responsible for the following :— Queen 
xandra will not have been at fault if the photographs which she 
< at Lismore Castle do not prove good ones. Her Majesty is as 
er a photographer as will be found among amateurs. Not only 
3 she possess the art of developing; she has that more rare gift— 
eye for an effective landscape. One of her pictures was attended 
remarkable results. It was the means of averting a tragedy 
er a negative had been developed of a view she had taken of a 
ds train passing over the bridge at Wolferton, it was noticed that 
re appeared to be a curve in one of the uprights of the bridge. 
t there should be any mistake, that the film had been disturbed or 
red, her Majesty went again and rephotographed the bridge. In 
second picture the result was similar. There was an undoubted 
ikness in the bridge, albeit it was not apparent to the eye upon 
ial observation. The King was consulted, and causéd an examina- 
| of the bridge 1o be made by an expert, with the result that the 
icture was found to be in a dangerous condition of insecurity. 
mks to her Majesty’s care and attention to minute detail, the flaw, 
ing been discovered, was remedied. Wolferton Bridge has bec: 
alt.” 


li Chemists’ Exhibition.—A chemists’ exhibition, organised by 
proprietors of the “British and Colonial Druggist,” was opened 
Monday at the National Skating Palace, Argyll Street, W. 
ilar exhibitions have been held annually for the past ten years, 
-from the commencement have attracted considerable interest 
mgst chemists throughout the country and the Colonies. The 
sent exhibition is larger than any of those which haye preceded it, 
the exhibits, which are arranged in the area and on the first and 
md tiers of the building, comprise many novelties in pharma- 
tical preparations, hygienic and sanitary products, dietetic speci- 
jes, and, in fact, the whole range of articles of interest to phar- 
tists, manufacturing and scientific chemists, physicians, surgeons, 
| photographers. One of the most interesting sections, from the 
at of view of the general public, is that devoted to photography. 
contains many more exhibits than usual, including competition 
tographs, exhibitors’ photographs, and the displays of representa- 
houses for cameras, lanterns, plates, papers, chemical accessories, 
| the like. That the chemists’ trade is not confined to drugs is 
wn by the large number of miscellaneous exhibits, which include 
ieral waters, opticians’ goods, and fancy soaps and perfumery, the 
jer being particularly prominent. Among the scientific novelties 
wn are radium, helium, krypton, and argon. An exhibit by 
ssts. Johnson and Sons, Ltd., of London, of crystallised chloride of 
d, containing 620 oz. of the pure metal, and valued at £1,395, 
racted special attention. The exhibition, which contains 125 
bits, will remain open until Friday night. 


SURGLARS Captured.—At the Marlborough Street Police-court, on 
y 7, George Esser, porter, 31, of Queen Street, Seven Dials, and 
m Smith, 33, porter, with no home, were charged on remand with 
aking into the shop, No. 54, Haymarket, and stealing sixteen 
d and silver compasses worth £30, the property of Messrs. Sinclair 
| Company, opticians. They were also charged with being in 
Session of housebreaking implements. Henry C. Paty, an assis- 
t in the employment of Messrs. Sinclair, deposed that on April 30, 
en he got to the shop, he found that the window had been broken 
| that a plush stand containing gold and silver compass charms of 
value of about £40 had been ‘stolen: The property had been 
overed by the police, who were at the shop when he arrived 
re. William King, a “street flusher,” of Seymour Street, Camden 
wn, said that shortly before six o’clock on the morning of April 50 
saw the prisoners standing in the Haymarket. Smith had the 
my produced sticking out of his pocket, and the stand containing 
compasses in his possession. A policeman’s whistle was lown, 
ereupon Smith threw away the jemmy and the compasses, and both 
Nran away. He gave chase, and caught Smith, who was de- 
ned until a constable arrived. Esser was pursued and captured by 
astable 253 C. Detective-sergeant West, C Division, informed 
‘magistrate that both the prisoners were ex-convicts. Constable 
ircloth, of the © Division, said that on the morning in question 
heard a smashing of glass, and on going in the direction whence 
“sound came, found that the window of the shop of Messrs. 
Clair had been broken. Seeing the prisoners run away, he blew 
whistle. Mr. Kennedy committed the accused for trial. 


_Corour Prorocrapny.—Dr. A. Miethe, Professor of Photographie 
Chemistry at the Charlottenburg Technical High School, has been 
asked by the German Commissioner for the St. Louis Exhibition to 
send out a series of German colour photographs as examples of the 
advances made in this country in this art. The Berlin correspondent of 
he “Standard” says :—‘‘ Dr. Miethe, in a paper on the latest improve- 
ments in his process, states that the most important part was the 
production of absolutely lasting and highly sensitive pan-chromatic dry 
plates, and that the first step towards this lay in the discovery, by 
rimself and his assistant, Dr. Traube, of a new-class of sensitisers. 
They had found that there were sensitising properties in isocyanine. 
Thanks to this discovery, the Professor has been able to make pan- 
chromatic dry plates highly sensitive to colours. In forming his colour 
photographs, Dr. Miethe uses a special projecting apparatus invented 
yy himself, which consists of a triple lantern connected with three 
electric lamps served by an electric current, which can be varied from 
ten to thirty-five ampéres. These lamps light up a space of from four 
to twenty square métres. The condensers consist of a triple system 
of lenses, each having three component parts. These condensers, 
which enable the fullest use to be made of the light, are connected 
with a cooling apparatus, which prevents any harm being done by 
warm rays to the diapositive. An interesting feature in the apparatus 
is the projection objective, which possesses varying focal lengths. The 
whole projection apparatus is extremely delicate, and can be made to 
suit every size and description of picture. The pictures which will be 
shown by Professor Miethe at the Great Exhibition consist of four 
series of about fifty photographs. The first represents German viti- 
culture on the Rhone and Mosel; the second, German forest cultiva- 
tion; the third, views of different German villages; and the fourth, 
pictures of the Southern Dolomites and Lake Garda.” 


Ty these columns we have frequently advocated the advantages of a 
national photographic survey of our works of art, and it is pleasant 
to be able to announce that an attempt, though it be as yet without 
State aid, is to be made to realise this ideal. The Arundel _Club is a 
new organisation which proposes to issue to subscribers photographs 
of this kind to the utmost extent made possible by the dimension of 
the support it receives. It begins operations under the auspices of 
an influential committee, consisting of Lord Balcarres, M.P., ir 
Walter Armstrong, Sir Martin Conway, Professor Sidney Colvin, 
Messrs. Lionel Cust, Claude Phillips, Herbert Cook, John 8. Sargent, 
R.A., Roger Fry, Charles Ricketts, and others. the hon. secretaries 
being Miss Rachel Ricardo and Mr. Robert Ross, of 10, Sheffield 
Gardens, Kensington, and the annual subscription one guinea. The 
club—whose name is happily suggested by the old Arundel Society, 
which did such good work in bygone days in the reproduction of 


pictures by Old Masters—proposes to deal with art objects of every 


kind, and recognises the need of making its photographs easily 
accessible to students; though, as it proposes to issue them to mem- 
bers only, the means by which this desirable end: is to be achieved are: 
not too readily apparent. The ordinary art student has few guineas 
to spend. Still, the movement deserves every encouragement. One 
statement in the prospectus, however, is not only uncalled for, but 
essentially inaccurate.  T 
England that no such collection has been undertaken, except in so 
far as it is being done by a few private individuals.” This argues a 
singular ignorance of. the subject on the part of those responsible. 
For many years photographs of this nature have been accumulated in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the collection, now probably 
amounting to upwards of one hundred and sixty thousand prints, is 
well known to and constantly used by the many frequenters of the 


National Art Library. The sections of painting and sculpture are+ 


probably among the finest of their kind in the world, and they are 
accompanied by large numbers of prints illustrating architecture and 
every kind of applied art; while the museum possesses, in addition, 
something like twenty thousand negatives of a kindred nature, from 
which prints can be bought at cost price. We do little enough, in all 
conscience, for art in this country; but there is no reason why what 
is done should be depreciated in‘the eyes of the public, especially 
with an appearance of such-authority as is now given by the names 
of the committee of the Arundel Club:' The best thing that the club 
could do would be to co-operate with the museum authorities by filling 
up gaps.in the national collection and so rendering it even more worthy 
than it at present undoubtedly is. 


he committee says that “it is only in: 
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Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by owr 


correspondents. 
Se 


THE R.P.S EXHIBITION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am directed to inform you that at the forthcoming 
Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain, it 
has been determined to abolish the wall space charges in the Com- 
petitive Pictorial Section and the Scientific and Technical Section. 
The Council believe that the general body of exhibitors will be in- 
terested in this departure from the Society’s custom, and they will 
be glad if you will give publicity to the change at your early con- 
yenience.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. W. W. Barrier, Secretary. 
Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


THREE-COLOUR WORK. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I much regret that Mr. H. J. Wall has left a scientific 
argument for the sake of an undignified personal attack, quite 
unworthy of him, and that it is therefore impossible to discuss the 
matter of Wollscharz 4B and similar dyes any further. But I am 
-sure at the same time that those who have experimented commercially 
with such dyes have understood and appreciated my earlier remarks 
ed up to the discussion, and that therefore the matter can 
T. THORNE BAKER, 


NOTES ON 


which 
safely rest.—I am, yours faithfully, 
1, Station Parade, Willesden Green, N.W., 
May 3, 1904. 
[This correspondence here terminates.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Sterling’s letter re “ Psychic Photography” is 
very interesting, and should be convincing but for a few difficulties 
which need explanation. What or where are the “spheres” which 
the spirits are supposed to reside in or on, and how is it that if the 
spirits are in the habit of presenting themselves before the camera 
beside those in the flesh, we do not sometimes see something 0 
them in our everyday work? Sometimes I have given. excellen 
opportunities for any spirit to have made its presence known if i 
had been by the side of my customer, haying my slide drawn waiting 
for a favourable moment to open the lens, and again after closing the 
lens the plate has sometimes remained in position for some minutes, 
but never have I seen the shadow of a ghost; and as to spirit ligh 
rays, where do they proceed from, if from the spheres? Perhaps they 
substance, for we are told that “the spiri 
‘eing less dense, etc.” ; therefore, having some density, it has some 
body or substance, and if the spirit photographs are to be accepted, 
the spirit body is of about the same form and size as the bodies we 
now inhabit, and be reflected from them in a way similar to that 
which we sce in the case of the sun’s rays which illumine our fleshy 
bodies, thus accounting for the decided studio lighting seen in some 
-alleged spirit photographs, and also by a study of the direction o 
the said rays revealing the direction at least of the radiant sphere 
from whence the rays proceed. And here I would sugges that some 
astronomical friend should try some time to obtain a photograph o 
the said sphere, seeing its general direction can so easily be deduced 
from the photographs produced by it. But if the spirit is se f-radian 
then I fear all the above goes for nothing, and all those studio 
examples are manifestly gross impostures, as a self-radiant body 
would give no shadows nor round modelling, as we see on bodies 
luminated by radiations other than their own. Then, again, i 
truly is “mysterious enough, the cap is no hindrance to the spiri 
light rays focussing through the lens,” as should we try the effect o 
placing a cap of the clearest glass before our lenses we should find 
hat unless the surfaces of the glass were well polished and plain, the 
focus would be greatly impaired, the light diffused, and the plate 
Really this spirit photography is a most mysterious 


may illuminate the spiri 


+ 


fogged all over. 


om 


hing, and I should not wonder that if the camera were provided by 


[May (38, 190 


the customer as well as the plates and dark slides, the 
would be so offended by the want of faith displayed by their wo 
photographers that they would cease their manifestations altos 
—Trusting to get at “the truth” by-and-by, I remain, yours tr 
May 9, 1904. E. Wintt 


P.S8.—Your. correspondent from Bexhill states his disbel 
ghosts, therefore is somewhat out of the present inquiry, 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Referring to Mr. Sterling’s letter, it may save a 
deal of needless trouble to state that Mr. Boursnell has not 
studio in Uxbridge Road, he, I regret to say, having had to g 
business owing to failing health and advanced age, for he is be 
seventy and eighty. So unwell is he that he has requested ey 
friends not to call or even write to him, as he is unable to re 
any letters. Though an uneducated man, he has done a sp 
work, and has earned the gratitude of thousands. 

Mr. Sterling’s experiences relate to a series of seances he hac 
nine years ago, which resulted in some very beautiful spirit 
estations. The negatives are now in my collection. 

In your account of my lecture on this subject at the Camer 
here is one slight error. I did not say that Sir William Crook 
photographed “unseen” sitters, but that he had taken a 
number of portraits of a fully materialised spirit who was | 
y the name of Katie King. Being materialised, there w 
difficulty in photographing her, as she could be seen by all 
present, and, in fact, carried on a conversation and even Y 
about for the time being like an ordinary mortal. 

This could only take place through the presence of a good ma 
ising medium, of which, unfortunately, this country possesses 
ew. 

When it is a question of photographing spirits who are not 
o normal sight, a different phase of mediumship is necessary. 
is at present very rare, and now that Mr. B. has given up, I 
no one at the present time in this country who can guarantee a 
picture. There are several amateurs who are gradually deyel 
and occasionally get, psychic markings on their plates, but i 
patience is necessary, as hundreds of negatives may be taker 
but few results. In the United States there are altogether 
half a dozen spirit photographers who have, of course, freq 
given the best of tests by the sitter recognising on the plate 
developed the familiar features of long departed friends and rel 
who had taken this means of showing that they still lived on. 

Mr. Henderson’s letter is written in such a needlessly off 
strain that-unless he apologises I decline to reply.—Yours faitl 

May 9, 1904. H. Buackw: 


THE NORTHERN PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Your issue of last week contains a letter $ 
“A Disgusted Exhibitor,” and for the benefit of your read 
iould like to supplement the writer’s statements with a few fa 
ist.—The minimum entrance fee at the Royal is 5s., and exhi 
receive a catalogue and season ticket. The minimum entran 
at the Northern was 2s., and exhibitors received a catalogue val 
2nd.—The price of admission to the Royal is 1s., and no pa 
hecks are given; the charge at the Northern was 6d., and pa 
hecks were given on application. 
3rd.—The Walker Art Gallery is the property of the Corpo 
of Liverpool; and regulations as to what articles may or may ] 
taken into the rooms are made by the Corporation, and entfor¢ 
1eir servants. 
4th.—The cloak-room is also the property of the Corporation 
managed by their servants; and a charge of one penny is ma 
each article deposited. 

5th.—No person outside the Liverpool Society spent a Sov 
on the success of the Northern; but those who paid the highest 
in entrance-fees also gave many hours of hard work to enswi 
success of the exhibition, and purchased their season tickets. 
gentleman who, not being a member of the Liverpool Society, pa 
largest sum in entrance-fees was not “A Disgusted Exhibit 
Tam, gentlemen, yours truly, C. F, Ixs! 

Liverpool, May 9, 1904. 
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THE FUTURE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 


sntlemen,—‘Your article in last week’s British JourRNAL OF 
roGRAPHY on “The Future of Photography for Employés” is 
; opportune and interesting. It is a fact that there are scores 
is tempted to. write hundreds) of so-called “high-class” operators, 
ts of exceptional ability, etc., who, on being engaged, turn out 
s quite incapable, save by an occasional fluke, of taking a really 
(negative that is good in pose and lighting. The writer, with 
y-five years’ experience, thoroughly agrees with you in ascribing 
flooding of the photographic labour market with so many 
mpetents to the present system of taking articled pupils with a 
tantial premium by firms of wide repute. It takes years to make 
rdinary individual into a good operator, and the manwho has to 
‘his way up by his own exertions. and seeing what his betters 
is much more likely to succeed than the one who travels the 
| road to learning, which his parents haye to line with golden 
eas, and then imagines he is ex-officio competent to take charge 
ly of the better-class studios in the country.—I am, yours, etc., 

ay 11, 1904. A PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER. 


—__— 


\wpprty Expressed.—Lady Gusher: Good-by! Thanks so much! 
- pictures are charming, and so unlike your usual work !— 
ach.” 

is reported that the Dowager Empress of China has consented 
3 photographed, in order that the people may be able to worship 
Imperial image, as in Japan. A Japanese photographer has re- 
id orders to attend at the Palace for the purpose. 

e regret to have to announce the death, on the 8th inst., of Mr. 
yeard Muybridge, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. Mr. 
bridge will be remembered for his work in connection with the 
ography of moving bodies. 

pssks. H. Firman AnD Co., of Lever Place, Staines Road, 
nslow, have sent us their trade list of enlarging and finishing 
omide paper, opals, and canvas in ols, water-colours, and 
sand white. The prices are low, and prompt delivery is promised. 
ographers should write for a copy to above address. 


WELL AND Goopricu, Lrp.—The above-named company has been 
tered with a capital of £1,000 in £1 shares; 500 preference. 
ct, to adopt an agreement with *S. A. Sewell, A. W. Goodrich, 
C. T, Hine, and to carry on the business of photographers, litho- 
hers, etc. No initial public issue. The first directors are 8. A. 
Il, A. W. Goodrich, and C. Hine Registered office, 68, Imperial 
lings, Ludgate Circus. 
fOrHER Swindle.—A number of people in Walton, Surrey, have 
yictimised by a new method of swindling. Some individual, 
orting to represent a London firm of photographers, who, he 
J, had a branch at Halfway Green, induced them to buy 6d. 
ms, entitling them, he claimed, to be photographed at a reduced 
On calling at the shop in question the victims found that 
ng was known of the “ canvasser’s” ingenious scheme, and that 
sixpences had been expended in vain. 
DBURY’S Royal Academician.—On the old village green o 
ury, Herts, a Londoner was induced by a photographer (who had 
his “pitch” there) to buy a “Royal Academy portrait” o 
elf, frame included, for fourpence. Asked why he used the 
of the R.A., the camera-man said, “I am employed during 
eason in Burlington House as a carpenter. Out of the season 
Tound the countryside taking photographs, and as an assistant 
le famous institution in Piccadilly I use its glory to help me 
‘in the provinces.” 


1 hear that the Glasgow Eastern Amateur Photographic Asso- 
N desires to improve its rooms, and, incidentally, its financia 
on. The photographic societies of the land have therefore been 
lated with shilling books of thirteen penny pink tickets for a 
| prize drawing which will take place on August 8 next. The 
} include a marble timepiece, a rainproof coat, travelling bag, 
ella, pipe, etc., and as an inducement to kindred associations 
Ip, plaque is offered to the club which disposes of most books 
kets. Devious are the methods of the wily secretary. We 
the G. E. A. P. A. has studied the Lottery Acts carefully. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Epirors, ''HE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 


GREENWOOL «x COMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


a 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


H. Linn, 33, Taylor Street, Woolwich. Photograph of Woolwich Arsenal Football 
Team. 

J. A. Stelling, 60, Peckham Road, S.E. Photograph of the Rev. J. W. Ewing. 

W. Thorneycroft, Wolverton, Buc Photograph of Royal Train Passing Wolverton. 

C. W. Heywood. 53, Osborne Road, South Shore, Blackpool. Photoyraph of a Storm 
at Blackpool. 

H. Green, 67, High Street, Dudley. Photograph of Interior of Wesleyan Church, 
King Street, Dudley. 

W. T. Carter, 43, Drake Street, Rochdale. Photograph of River Roach before 


12, High Street, Chipping Norton. Photograph of Chiidren in “Six 
ng Princesses.” 


et, Peterhead. wo Photographs of J. Stwart. 

. Garratt, 9, Station Road, Ashley Down, Bristol. Four Photographs of 

Orrhanaoes. 

G tt, 9, Station Road, Ashley Down, Bristol. Photograph of Miller's No, 3 
Orphanage, Ashiey Down. 

H. Leake, 6, St. Joh uare, Wakefield. Photograph of the Wakefield Trinity 
Football Team 1903-4. 


FryisHinc ENLARGEMENTS.— ‘ANxIoUS TO LEARN FiyisHine” asks: 
“Will you, please, tell me what are the best materials to use 
for lightening deep shadows on the face, and for finishing 
bromide enlargements generally in black and white?” In 
reply: An ink eraser is what is usually employed for the 
purpose. 

DaGguERREotYPES.—J. Cortins writes : “I have one or two Daguerreo- 
types in my possession, of which I should like facsimiles made. 
Could you give me the address of a firm who would undertake 
the work?” In reply: We know of no source whence Daguerreo- 
types are nowadays commercially obtainable. Some reader 
might perhaps be able to supply the desired information. 

Unrquat Tonus.—‘J. P.” says: “I am sending four stained prints, 
and will take it as a great favour if you would say what you 
think is the cause of these stains. Is it the retouching medium 
or the printing and toning that are at fault?” In reply : 
Simply the toning, The prints were not kept moving while 
they were in the toning solution. Hence the uneven tones. 

A. L. Crancu.—Your outdoor photographs are better than the portrait 
you send. The latter is very ordinary. When your work has 
considerably improved we see no reason why you should not 
secure one of the vacant situations as operator advertised in our 
columns week by week. The supply, however, much exceeds 
the demand, and we do not think your work will secure you a 
very high salary to start with. 

‘Toning. — Pratinum” puts the following questions:  “ (1) 
What is the meaning of term 4, etc., as applied to photo 
lenses? (2) Would he give me a simple but efficient toning 
formula for matt p.o.p. to produce a nice purple tone similar 
to what I can obtain in using glossy p.o.p?” In reply: (1) f4 
means that the aperture of the lens is equal to one-fourth of its 
focal length. (2) Matt papers, as a rule, will not give the same 
tones as glossy, and they are not intended to do so. Try the 
bath you are using and remove the prints at an early stage. 

F. Lucas asks: “Will you kindly let me know how I can make a 
negative or transparency in very strong relief, a simple 
method?” In reply: We presume you require a relief for 
moulding from. If so, coat a glass plate thickly with, say, 
Nelson’s No. 1 gelatine, dry, and sensitise it in a 5 per cent. 
solution of bichromate of potash, and again dry. Print under 
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a strong negative, and then place in cold water. The gelatine 
will then swell up in bright relief where the light has not toning in B. Wash prints between A. and B. in three ch 
acted. The relief can then be moulded from in plaster-o!- of water. Use A. once only. B. can be used again and 
paris. | unti] action is too slow. In all cases print fe Cie 
“ BEGINNER” sa “T have a bottle of liquid labelled ‘Chlorwasser-_ | darker than required when finished. 

stoffsaurc.’ T understand it can be used in photography. It isof | p10 Licut, rrc.— NERNstT ” writes : “ Will you kindly answe 
i yellowish colour, tastes nasty, has an unpleasant smell, and gives | following questions :—({1) The best way ‘0 drying unmor 
: off smoke. Can you tell me what it is?” In reply: The liquid | 12 x 10 matt bromide prints to stop curling? (2) ( 
you have is known also as muriatic acid, spirits of salts, and | address of the makers of the ‘ Nernst’ lamps? 
| 


water, 40 oz. Tone prints in A. until purple, and com 


(2) Can you 
Do you knoy 
long one burns—the average, say? Can they be used su 


hydrochloric acid. It has many uses in photography, and is 
employed in various formule. It is also very useful for removing fully for portraiture in studio, or do you think the are ligh 
stains, etc., from photographic dishes and measure glasse better? (3) Do you know of any firm selling cabinet p 
We trust you have not acquired a taste for “ Chlorwasserstoff- | graphs showing the effects of different ways of lighting 
| 
| 


saure,” as the bottle should be labelled ‘“‘ Poison.” studio?” In reply: (1) We have always emplcyed the fe 
Coryrricur Qurries.—* Arrisr” says: “A buys a picture, including ing methcd, which we find very satisfactory: Place the 5 
copyright, from B and sells the copyright for publishing pur- between blotting boards free from fluff until surface dry. 
poses, to C during the artist’s life. The artist dies. Can A, whea hang up by the corners, and when dry, pass a straight-¢ 
seyen years from the date of the artist’s death have elapsed, flat ruler over the back, pulling the print sharply out 
photograph and publish, or give or sell permission to be | under the pressure. Let this be done on a clean smooth su 
published, reproductions of the pictures which remain in his | of course. All tendency to curl will be entirely eliminate 
possession without regard or reference to C, this means, and if the prints are now kept in a portfolio 1 


a large engraving of the picture?” In reply: The copy yressure for a time they will remain quite flat? (2) The Ge 

expires seven years after the artist’s death; then anyone can _ Electricity Company, 71, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. B 

i copy the original painting, but not copyright reproductions write them for particulars of the light. We have had no 
of it. tical experience in the studio with the light, so can expre 

Grnatine.—-“ Protopnin” says: “‘(1) He would be glad to know of opinion. (3) We know of no firm that publish such portr 


any make of photographic dry plates for either negatives or | serhaps our readers can assist. 
positives in which the gelatine has not undergone any alum or DispurE.—* PERPLE * says: “A postcard traveller ¢ 
other treatment to render it insoluble. (2) Also of agelatine whic. | mm me last November for an order for postcards. At the 


iquefies only at relatively high temperature?” In reply: (1) | did not decide on definitely or give an order for. Hes 


We are quite unable to reply to this query, as we are not in | the order (if given) would be delivered early in January 
the secret of the different plate makers. (2) Cignet’s gold January the firm wrote stating they could not procure vie) 
5 abel gelatine, or, possibly, Nelson’s “X Opaque” would the town in question, but would supply cards if address 
answer your purpose. Both are very hard gelatines. The ocal photographers were given. At this time I had decid 
former would probably require the higher temperature to not getting them, or giving an order for, as I had alread: 
| iquefy it. d | views of the town mentioned. As I did not reply to 
Srconp-HAND Lunsxs.-—‘G. A. T.” “ T have a Dalimeyer 2B | etter or give addresses, I considered the order cancelled. A 
i portrait lens lic ne eacan rer inal for at least twenty-five ten days ago I received a bill from the firm for the poste 
1) years. Will you kindly inform me whether the lenses cata- which I objected to take or pay for, on the grounds tha 
‘ logued to-day are the same, or whether the makers claim any | order was not given for nor executed in the stated time by 
ey improvement. What I really want to know is, if I buy a traveller. (2) The traveller’s terms were for six views, 
' second-hand Dallmeyer 3B, or a 5A Ross, are they likely to each, at 22s. per 1,000. No mention of charge for té 
\ be the same property value as a new Ross or Dallmeyer?” In negatives, and which I understood would be included it 
reply: This is a query that it is a little difficult to answer. order. In addition to this price they have charged £2 4 
Of course leading opticians ayail themselves of all the improye- negatives. Can they compel me to pay this, as there we 
ments made in optical glass, so it may be fairly assumed that agreement for charge of negatives?” In reply: If the 
modern productions are superior to the older ones. You must are as stated by you, we should think you would be jus 
keep in mind that there is always some little risk in bu; in refusing to receive the goods. But something may de 
second-hand goods. upon the conyersation you had with the traveller. The 
F. Juaerxs says: “I am about to dispose of my business as a phcto- advice we can offer is that you consult your solicitor ot 
gra apher. Does the transfer of my business deprive me of my matter. 
copyright in such negatives I have specially copyrighted?” In P 
reply: The salé of a busine which may include many copy : 
right negatives, raises the serious question of whether a separate Novice To ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received s 
\ assignment must (be) made aie Sad subject, and the general to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are ins 
\ impression seems to be thatyuhis is £0, though we know of no Ubolutely mithoun condition eupressed on implied. asito iia aanmaE 
authority being quoted to this effect. An assigninent on one E : 


hould certainly | te text portion of the paper. 


form, giving a list of the subjects assigned, 

be sufficient; and there is no apparent reason why a general 

assignment of “all copyrights” should not answer the purpose. J 

e Sis - ++ Q NYY. 

In the case of an action on any given copyright it would be C | 1 i 6} \ yyannye l I tt oy } 

necessary to prove that it was one of the subjects so assigned. U ie ry 15 if wu ounna 0 | 10) oqvap 
“TonER” says: “I should be much obliged if you could Jet me know The Oldest Photographie Journal in the World. 

of a formula for toning collodio-chloride, matt, P.O.P., sepia, ESTABIISHED 1854. PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE TWOPENG 

portrait brown, and black, one which will give clean, even 

tones, and is fairly reliable.” In reply: Good sepia and brown 

tones are obtained by using the following:—A. Sodium tung- TERMS oF SUBSCRIPTION. oe \5) 

state, 840 grs.; distilled water, 40 oz. B. Ammonium sulpho- UESEI) SGENENBLOFSc SED sat (OUI 

cyanide, 360 grs.; distilled water, 40 oz. C. Gold chloride, | Ome Won 10 es ects 
15 grs.; distilled water, 53 oz. Make up one hour before Half Year ... shige ee foundland, 


; pate , S | Ha Ehitccens Aaa “ind (a5 | Spair, Italy, . 
required: A., 20 oz.; B., 5 0z.; C., 14 0z. To get pure blacks Quarter Year z 3 | Bae ae ae See os ts 
use: A., gold chloride, 1 gr.; sodium acetate, 50 grs.; water, 2 Meee tees ; 


hat It may also be obtained from all Booksellers, Photographic Dealers, 
ee > : lat to er. 3 5 a) a 300ksellers, Pho ‘ap s 
40 oz: 3., Potass chloroplatinite pelgors ; phosphoric acid, mo OZersy ait and Railway Bookstalls. % 
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HE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY ” 
JUBILEE NUMBER, (1854-1904). 
’o celebrate the completion of the fiftieth year of the 
TIsH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY we shall issue on June 10 
t a Special Jubilee Number of the publication, which 
niversally recognised as the oldest and most influentia 
ts kind in the world. 
the ordinary issu~ of the Journal of June 10 will be more 
n doubled in size in the text portion, and amongst other 
fures will include, by way of supplement, an illustratec 
tory of Tun Brirish JournaL or PHOTOGRAPHY, with 
rtraits and Biographies of the Eminent Men of Science, 
inalists, and Photographers who have been identified 
h the conduct of the paper during the last fifty years. 
\s a souvenir of a unique celebration in photographic 
rmalism the “BJ.” Jubilee Number will undoubtedly 
in enormous request, as it is not too much to say tha 
history of the paper during the half-century of its exist- 
is most intimately bound up with the history of photo- 
iphy itself. 
If this Special Issue of THE British JOURNAL OF Puoto- 
‘pHY many thousand extra copies will be printed, as the 
mal demand for the paper will be very largely 
smented. Moreover, it is intended to give the Jubilee 
imber a specially organised world-wide distribution, so 
cured for the 


it the greatest possible publicity will be se 
per on the completion of its fiftieth year of existence. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Psychic On Thursday evening, May 26, Mr. 
Photography. Henry Blackwell, whose name has re- 
cently been associated in a prominent manner with 
“Psychic Photography,” will address the members of 
the London and Provincial Photographic Association on 
the subject, and on the same occasion will show a series 
of illustrative slides. The meetings of the Association, 
we may remind our readers, are held at the White Swan 
Hotel, Tudor Street, Blackfriars, London, H.C, and 
visitors are always sure of a cordial welcome to them. 
Tt is of interest to recall the fact that rather more than 
eleven years ago the late Mr. J. Traill Taylor, Editor of 
Tue Brirish JouRNAL or PHotTogRapHy, read a paper on 
“ Spirit Photography ” before the London and Provincial 
Photographic Association, which subsequently gave rise to 
considerable discussion and comment. In view of the 
fact that there has been a recrudescence of interest in this 
extraordinary phase of photography, we take occasion this 
week to reprint Mr. Taylor’s paper. A perusal of it may 
possibly give some points to some of those desirous 
of joining in the discussion on Thursday night next who 
may be unfamiliar with what has hitherto been attempted 
and accomplished in psychic photography. 


* * * 
The A By the courtesy of Mr. F. A. Bridge, 
Convention. the Hon. Sec. and Treasurer of the 


Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom, we have 
received an advance copy of the book of the Derby meeting, 
which takes place in the week July 11 to 16 next. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of the President Elect, 
Mr. G. Herbert Strutt, from a negative by Mr. C. Barrow 
Keene, of Derby, and included are admirable illustrations 
of Dovedale, Haddon Hall, the old Smithy at Curnford, 
etc. Old Conyentioners will no doubt appreciate a 
reproduction of the first Derby Convention group, taken 
in the year 1886, wherein some familiar photographic 
figures are to be seen. In the Bririsy Journan or Puoto- 
grapuy for next week we shall reprint the entire programme 
for the meeting. The excursions to some of the most roman- 
tic parts of Derbyshire should be immensely popular with 
visitors to the Convention, of whom no doubt a large 
number will put in an appearance. As Derby is easily 
accessible from all parts of England we predict a nu- 
merously attended and most enjoyable function, the success 
of which is assured beforehand in virtue of the fact that 
the President Elect and the local Executive will extend 
a most cordial reception to all present. Personally, we 
look forward to the Derby Convention’ as giving us the 
opportunity of meeting many old photographic friends and 
supporters of the JouRNAL. 
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poroat Much has been said and written in the 
Work. main, not without justification, about the 


ease with which a patent may be taken 
out where actual novelty does not exist, while, in other 
countries, exhaustive examinations of the claim form a 
preliminary step. Yet that some examination does take 
place in this country is evident from a recent announce- 
ment from the Patent Office that there are vacancies for 
twenty-four situations as assistant examiners in the Patent 
Office. Those of our readers interested in patents may 
care to know that particulars of the examination—to be 
held in July next by the Civil Service Commissioners— 
may be obtained by sending for a form of application to 
that body. The address is Burlington Gardens, London, 


W. 

* * * 
Colloidal One of the most remarkable discoveries 
Silver. 


of the late American chemist, Mr. Carey 
Lea, whose papers formed so valuable a feature of our 
pages some years ago, was that of colloidal silver. Doubt 
upon the conclusions he formed and the results he ob- 
tained has often been expressed, but his conclusions have 
usually been successfully vindicated. The latest publica- 
tion of results in this direction are those of M. A. Chasse- 
vant, published in the Bulletin of the French Chemical 
Society. He obtained the product by mixing 500 c.c. of a 
10 per cent. solution of nitrate of silver, 500 c.c. of a 30 
per cent. solution of ferrous sulphate, and 700 c.c. of a 
solution of citrate of soda, the result being a reddish 
coloured deposit, which he allowed to settle for half an 
hour, and then filtered by means of a filter-pushp. ‘This 
precipitate of metallic silver possesses the remarkable pro- 
perty of being soluble in distilled water, and re-precipitable 
by alcohol, re-solution in water, and so on. The point of 
great interest about these results is the fact, which must 
new be admitted, that the precipitate of colloidal form is 
the metal itself. “The summary of all these facts,” says 
the writer, “makes us admit, with Carey Lea, that all 
the preparations of collodial silver contain the silver, not 
in a special allotropic form, but that the fine particles of 
silver, which were unable to become conglomerated at 
the moment of their production, have remained in the free 


state in solution.” 3 
* * * 


Miniature At 


one time—in the earlier days— 
Painting. 


coloured photographs were very much 
in vogue, and pretty high prices were obtained for the 
colouring. Daguerreotypes were coloured, glass positives 
were coloured, and paper pictures were coloured; and 
very good some of them were when done by good artists. 
Just now there seems to be a rising taste for coloured 
photographs as miniatures; and portrait photographers 
will do well to cultivate it, as it will prove a profitable 
branch of their business. But the work should be well 
done or left alone, because a badly-coloured photograph 
is anything but a work of art. Anent the subject of 
miniatures, we see that at a sale of a part of the Hawkins 
Collection at Christie's one day last week a miniature by 
Holbein of Frances Howard sold for an extraordinary 
high price. The bidding commenced at £470, and, after 
spirited competition, was knocked down one eee TOO, UN 
pair of oval miniatures of children realised £1,000. High 
prices for pictures are sometimes obtained in Edinburgh 
as well as in London. A few days ago a portrait by 
Raeburn was, at auction, knocked down: to a Glasgow 
buyer for 1,175 guineas; but there was afterwards some 
dispute, and the picture was put up again, when it realised 
the not insignificant sum of 2,600 guineas. Many are 
complaining just now that money is scarce, but from the 
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above it would seem that there is still some left for 
picture market. 


* * *% 
Astronomy An interesting ceremony took place 
Secs Friday last when the Marquess 
Palace. Northampton declared the observa 


and telescope for the King Edy 
VII. Nautical School open. The observatory is at 
Sailors’ Palace at Limehouse, which is pretty well kn 
as “Jack’s Palace.” The telescope, an equatorial, is 
a really new one, as it was originally made in 1874— 
thirty years ago—but additions and improvements ] 
been made which bring it up to date. The instrumer 
of the usual form of Sir Howard Grubb’s standard e 
torial, with an eight-inch object glass, with an eight 
focus. In power it is manifest that it is not equal to 
instruments now in use in all the principal observator 
but it is such a one that many of the important a 
nomical discoveries have been made. At the tim 
was made—thirty years ago—it would be looked 1 
as quite equal tothe requirements of any standard obse 
tory. The observatory and the telescope, it should 
mentioned, are the gift of the late Louisa Lady Ashbua 
We are not aware if the telescope will be utilised 
photographic purposes ; but probably it will at times, y 
atmospheric conditions will permit, which we fear will 
be very frequent. Limehouse is certainly not the 1 
ideal situation for an astronomical observatory, eve 
photography were not an object in view. The atmosph 
conditions that usually prevail in that district are 
conducive to successful observations by means of ph 
graphy. But there is no question that the observat 
and its telescope, will prove exceedingly useful to 
students at King Edward VII. Nautical School. 


% % % 


Indecent Some months ago, it may be remembe 
He a and Y. directed attention to the chara 
Stereoscopic of many d of the pictorial postcards 
Slides. be seen in some of the shop wind 


and expressed the hope that the pro 
tion of such pictures would not militate against 
popularity of the picture postcard, the production 
which has now become an important industry. Since t 
there have been several prosecutions for exhibiting 
selling pictures of an indecent character. Only last ¥ 
the police made two raids in the East End, and se 
between eight and nine thousand of these objection! 
things. In the one case the defendant had to pay 
shillings, the costs of the court, and five guineas for 
solicitor’s costs. In the other the defendant was mull 
in a fine of three pounds and two guineas costs. In} 
cases the cards were ordered to be destroyed. It i 
be hoped that the vigilance of the police in this ma 
will put a stop to the traffic in these indecent and vw 
pictures before the popularity of the pictorial poste 
becomes seriously impaired. For some two years ] 
there has been a gradual revival in the popularity of 
stereoscope. It is the very general opinion with tl 
who can remember the time when it was once so pop! 
in almost every house that its decadence was lar 
brought about by the introduction of pictures of 
vulgar or indecent order. We allude to this sub 
now because we have recently seen exhibited in Ss 
shop windows stereoscopic pictures of a very dubi 
character. If they were not actually indecent, they ¥ 
vulgar, if not more by suggestion. This sort of thing 2 
not be encouraged, or it will certainly mili against 


stereoscope again becoming popular in good society. 
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Plate A potent cause of fogging of plates, 
Fogging. which, though we have frequently called 
attention to it, is still but little recognised, is one or more 
of the many forms of black varnish used to blacken the 
insides of cameras and slides. The persistence of this 
fogging effect, as we know to our cost, is almost incredible ; 
we possess slides which have not been varnished or other- 
wise treated for years past, which have purposely been 
left open and exposed to a free current of air for days at a 
time, but in which, even yet, we should never think of 
leaving a plate for a much longer time than a day or two, 
as we know they would become fogged. Dr. Russell, a 
summary of whose investigations in this direction we pub- 
lished in these columns, gave a list of the substances the 
emanations from which produced this untoward effect, 
and the most probable acting cause on the list would seem 
to be turpentine, a liquid playing an important part in 
the manufacture of many of the black varnishes of the day. 
Another substance has been added to the list by Herr E. 
van Aubel, who finds that resin is capable of acting in 
the manner described by Dr. Russell. This is an important 
fact to bear in mind, as it also, from motives of economy, 
is often used to give body to varnishes, to the partial dis- 
placement of shellac. There is, however, still another 
direction in which its unexpected presence may be looked 
for. It has been notified that large quantities of resin 
have been exported to India, and the use for which it is 
suggested is the -adulteration of shellac. It would be 
doubly hard to find this most valuable substance rendered 
not merely less efficient by reason of the sophistication, 
but also likely to become a fog producer by reason of the 
presence of this newly-discovered fog producer. 


* * % 
A New Photographic representations of the 
me coeraphic moon, of various sizes and in different 
ap o ripe eee ‘oduced i abun- 
ses been prodaucea 1 ADUN 
Ehe Moon. phases, have been f Q 


dance, some being purely photographs 
taken direct, others enlargements more or less faked, to 
use an acknowledged photographic term; but, so far, a 
complete photographic atlas had not been published till 
quite recently, Professor Pickering having just brought 
out one of great interest, especially with regard to condi- 
tions of permanency or change in the surface of our satel- 
lite, usually considered as fixed and unchangeable, but 
which Professor Pickering brings forward photographic 
proof to show a daily change in. Apart from his astro- 
nomical interest, the views will appeal to photographers. 
The object glass employed—the funds for which were 
supplied by two anonymous donors—is of extraordinary 
focal length—ne less than 135 feet—the diameter being 
12 ins. The direct negatives obtained attain, in conse- 
quence, the great diameter of 16 ins. To produce stellar 
or selenographical negatives of extreme sharpness, it is 
necessary to work under conditions of atmospheric homo- 
genity that are difficult to meet with very often; and to 
obtain such conditions the telescope was set up at Mande- 
ville, in Jamaica, 2,080 ft. above sea level. So excellent 
were the atmospheric conditions that the fourscore of 
views, consisting of sixteen sections, each exhibited under 
five different phases, were completed in the short space 
of seven months. The author found that changes in the 
appearance of certain regions, brought about by variations 
in illumination, were so great as to render it impossible 
to recognise the same formation when taken, say, at sun- 
rise and sunset, so that it became necessary to produce 
photographs at times between the two. Further difficulty 
was experienced by the misleading results which varia- 
tions in the time of exposure and development brought 
about. 


postoard: The little crowds which gather round the 

many shops in London where postcards 
are displayed indicate that much interest is felt in this 
modern method of making up a picture gallery. And it 
must be admitted that many of these cards are most attrac- 
tive, the purely photographic ones being masterly produc- 
tions, and some of the landscape designs in colour well 
worthy of a place in an album by reason of their artistic: 
qualities. Such high praise cannot, of course, be extended 
to the mass of pictorial cards, for some are vulgar and 
utterly inartistic; but the producer has many needs to: 
meet, and the best things are caviare to the majority. 
There is just now being held at Paris, in the Place de: 
Alma, an exhibition of posteards—a Salon devoted to that 
branch of art and nothing else. Handsome prizes have 
been awarded by a jury with conspicuous generosity, says 
the Paris correspondent of the “ Daily Telegraph; ” and 
the exhibition, generally, is a success. We are told that 
the posteards illustrated by photogravure are, on the whole, 
the most artistic, although it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand how artistic qualities can be conferred upon a picture,, 
except in a very minor degree, by the method of production. 
The landscape views printed in colours are said to be 
remarkably good, a few of them being as effective as hand- 
painted water-colours. This we can quite believe, for our 
French neighbours have always been good at colour 
printing. One of the great attractions of the exhibition is: 
a machine which prints 2,000 postcards an hour in several 
colours, both the back and the front of each card being 
impressed simultaneously. Seeing that postcards are now 
so popular, it might be worth the while of our photographic 
societies which get up exhibitions to devote a section to 
camera pictures of this kind. 


* * * 
Photographic More than once we have called attention 
peccetions to a fraud that is committed on the 
Public public by not a few unscrupulous 


photographers. It is the palming off 
of silver prints of the gaslight type as platinotypes, or those 
by a platinum process, at an enhanced price, and at such 
prices as, compared with those charged for ordinary silver 
prints, would permit, with a good margin of profit, of 
the genuine thing being supplied. After we last called 
attention to this subject we received a letter from the 
Platinotype Company, saying they were taking legal 
opinion as to the best way of preventing the passing off 
of silver prints as platinotypes. We are now given to 
understand that some photographers are now, instead of 
using the word “platinotypes,’ adopting the word 
“platinos” on their receipts. This the general public: 
will, usually, take to mean an abbreviation of the word 
“ ylatinotypes,” and assume that they are receiving, for the 
extra price they pay, genuine platinum pictures, while 
they are really supplied with silver prints. We have 
always looked upon the term “platino-matt” as a mis- 
nomer, inasmuch as the prints contain no platinum what- 
ever—they are silver prints pure and simple. It would 
seem that this misleading of the public is not entirely 
confined to platinum. The other day we looked at a 
photographer’s show cases and noticed on one side of the 
entrance a show case of cabinet specimens labelled “ Ivory 
finish. Three for two-and-sixpence.” On the other side: 
was another case with specimens, of the same size and 
smaller, trimmed to long ovals or rounds, mounted om 
coloured boards; these were silver prints on matt paper, 
toned to a brown or sepia colour, and were described as 
“Carbon tones. Three for seven-and-sixpence ”—three 
times the price of the full size cabinet pictures. The lay 


public, in paying three times the price of ordinary prints, 
they 


would naturally surmise that would receive 
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veritable carbon pictures, while they would be supplied 
with silver prints. For the credit of photography and 
reputable photographers, it is very desirable that this 
system of misleading—we do not use the term fraud— 
should be put a stop to. The Merchandise Marks Act 
would no doubt do so if put into force; but who is to 
do it? This is a matter we should suggest that the 
Professional Photographers’ Association should take into 
consideration for the benefit of reputable members of the 
craft. Both the carbon and the platinotype are processes 
of undoubted permanency, while the stability of all silver 
is more or less dubious, and it would be unfortunate that 
the reputation of the two former processes should be sullied 
in the eyes of the public by their having silver prints 
foisted upon them while they are paying, as they imagine, 
for genuine carbon or platinum ones. 

* * * 


Hope for When it first began to be realised that 
Snapshottists. the gelatine plate was so rapid in its 
action that a picture could be taken whilst the camera was 
held in the hand, the idea was entertained that sucn a 
method of securing pictures with an instrument disguised 
to look like something else would be of enormous service 
to the police. So the first hand appliances for taking 
photographs were known as detective cameras. We now 
know well enough that a photograph which detects anything 
is quite arare thing. The presence of a particular person 
among a crowd has occasionally been proved by a tell-tale 
photograph, but this has been by accident and not by design 
of the photographer. The detective idea has long ago 
been discarded as an aid to the suppression of crime; but 
we have still with us the hooligan snapshottist, whose 
delight it is to take pictures of his fellow-creatures under 
equivocal circumstances. If this pest can only secure the 
picture of somebody in a position or under conditions which 
would be the last in which the victim would choose to be 
pictorially represented the hooligan is happy. Like his 
brother of the pavement, his notion of joy is to make others 
suffer ; that, indeed, seems to be his one aim. Possibly 
persons of his class do not read the newspapers very 
thoroughly, and content themselves with a glance at the 
police reports and the sporting notes. But if their studies 
should extend to the shorter paragraphs which fill up odd 
corners of the pages they may have lighted upon an item 
which will raise hopes in their breasts of fresh worlds to 
conquer. A worthy doctor who lives at Gloucester has 
issued a pamphlet advocating the employment of skipping 
as an unsurpassed form of home gymnastics. He tells his 
readers that that exercise is of special value as a means of 
correcting the weakness of the heart, which is apt to occur 
in persons of sedentary life, and that it is an unequalled 
resource for those who wish, at no appreciable expense and 
with little expenditure of time, except at odd moments that 
are at the command of everyone, to supply the lack of out- 
door exercise which those of quiet occupations suffer from. 
The doctor is no doubt right, and is but following the 
example of the great Abernethy, who would sometimes in 
his rude manner send away nervous patients with the inti- 
mation that instead of coming to him they should go and 
buy askipping-rope. So we may expect that many persons 
will follow this advice. and in the intervals of writing, 
reading, and other studious occupations will run into their 

Here comes in the opportunity for the 


gardens and skip. 
photographic hooligan. He will haunt empty houses in 
of persons skipping in ad- 


order to secure pictures 

joining gardens, and if he can only catch a well- 
known politician. a clergyman, or a judge on the hop he 
too will “leap like a hart” in his delight. And, of course, 


such pictures of well-known men would have a considerable 
At present there is no law to prevent a 


market value. 


snapshot of a man or woman being dealt with commercial 
but if skipping becomes common, and the action is 
subject of surreptitious photography, the law will haye 
step in and put a limit upon the work of the hoolig 
Skipping or no skipping, it would be a very good thing 
there were some means of preventing the vearers of ha 
cameras from committing breaches of good taste. 


Patent It is recorded of the late Mr. Hollow; 
Bee tears phy, who was the first of the great nostn 


advertisers, that he started with a capi 
of only one hundred pounds, and that he spent nearly ey 
penny of it in advertising his pills. As everyone knot 
he died a very rich man, and as he spent the bulk of ] 
fortune in good works—of which the Holloway Sanatorn 
and the Holloway College are splendid evidences—his nat 
should be revered with those of all other public ber 
factors. Success breeds imitation, and now the pate 
medicine vendors can be reckoned by the score, and, whe 
Holloway spent hundreds, his followers spend thousan 
upon advertising their wares. But a pushing man in the 
days must adopt new methods, or he is quicl 
left behind in the race for popularity, and t 
newest plan of advertising a medicine seems 

be the illustrated booklet. Such a publication J 
before us, by which we mean that it rests befe 
us in a reclining posture, for we have no reason whatey 
to doubt its strict veracity. It is a model of succinct sta 
ment and apposite illustration, and as the pictures are ¢ 
from photographs it would serve as an admirable guide f 
the compilation of a lantern lecture. We must not, 
course, quote it by name, nor must we give the actu 
names of those who figure in the volume, for we mig 
inadvertently trespass upon the law of libel or 

copyright; and, even if we did neither the one nor # 
other, we should certainly tread upon the susceptibiliti 
of our advertising manager. We can give, therefore, on 
a garbled account of this interesting publication—intere: 
ing to us and to our readers by reason of its indication of 
somewhat new application of photography. Tt has a pictw 
on the cover and a title something like this: “@ 
Marvellous Story of Mary Creegan.” There is not a wol 
about medicine, or any hint of the kind, until you get we 
on,into the volume, when you read with solicitude that tl 


heroine has something the matter with her intern 
anatomy. No one knows what is the nature of the strang 
disease. She is sent to the County Hospital (first slid 


County Hospital exterior), and, although the doctors am 
nurses do all they can for her (second slide, heroine in be 
surrounded by weeping staff), she gets no better. She 

moved to another hospital (third, picture of other hospital 
but her malady increases, and she is given up for lo 
(fourth, picture of cemetery). By a lucky accident he 
friend, Mrs. Smith, calls upon her, and asks her whethe 
she has ever tried “Dr. Lucas’s lilac lozenges for lop-side 
unatics.” She does try them, and after taking one bo 
of the precious morsels she is restored to full health an 
dances about the hospital wards. Here follow pictures ¢ 
he crutches she discarded, of the spinal board which she | 
bout to convert into a motor-car, of the leather jacket 1 
vhich she was for months encased, which will now fort 
he nucleus of a fashionable corset, and of the many othe 
melancholy memorials of her weary life in the two hospital 
There are other stories in the book quite as touching. wit 
lustrations of the same nature. All the pictures al 
rom photographs, and as a photograph is always, or near! 
always, a correct representation of what it purports t 
lustrate, the booklet is a most convincing one. It wi 
no doubt convince the large class for whom it is intendet 
and will stimulate the popular idea that medicine an 
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rgery have much to learn from the compounder of the 
ack nostrum. 


THE WEATHER PLANT. 


“no busy worker, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
mer and the umbrella manufacturer, are the vagaries 
the weather more important than they are to the photo- 
upher. To the professional bad weather may mean a 
jous loss; to the amateur it brings sadness and dis- 
iragement; while to the platemaker, as well as the 
alers in photographic material, a rainy season, such as 
experienced last year and the year before, means 2 
wible reduction in turn-over. The same may be said 
th regard to the drapery and other trades, which dep2ud 
much upon seasonable changes of clothing and the cap- 
es of fashion for the prosperity of their business. It is, 
leed, a matter of enormous importance to us all that 
r knowledge of climatic changes—which is at present 
limited—should, if possible, be increased. Unfortu- 
tely, science holds out very little hope for us in this 
‘ection. We have various descriptions of barometers, 
t these, alas! give us no more than an indication of 
> weight of the atmosphere, as their name, indeed, 
plies, and we know how unreliable in its prognostica- 
ns the home barometer is liable to be. By means of 
julating observations from various points, as is now 
ssible by the aid of the telegraph, barometrical readings 
mish those forecasts which are published in the daily 
wnals, and although these have been proved trustworthy 
a certain extent, they are by no means infallible. What 
want is a means of foretelling the state of the weather 
* quite a month ahead, so that we could govern our 
dspective arrangements accordingly ; but at present there 
no hope of such a boon being vouchsafed to us. Other 
tions have their regular rainy season, and can invest in 
itable boots and clothing with a sure prospect that it 
ll come. But our rainy season is always with us, and 
idy to pour out the vials of its wrath upon our unfortu- 
te heads. 
Among the many contrivances which have been made for 
esagine the kind of weather that is coming to us are 
my which do no more than inform us that the air is 
a hygroscopic condition. There used to be sold a 
mmon form of weather toy, which represented a little 
use with two doorways, out of one of which came a man 
ten the rain was at hand, and out of the other a woman 
ten fine weather might be expected. This depended alto- 
ther upon the amount of moisture in the air, the motive 
wer which swayed the see-saw upon which the figures 
jod being a piece of twisted catgut. The flag of sea- 
ed was another instance of a hygroscopic substance 
ing used for weather prediction. In India there are a 
mber of plants which get flaccid in moist air, and these 
® often used in the same way. 
But there is one growth which, by its alleged virtues, 
S earned the name of “weather plant,” and a good deal 
correspondence in the “Times” has recently centred 
ion it. As usual in such cases, there are differences of 
inion as to its merits, and we propose to review these, 
that our readers may judge for themselves as to its 
icacy or the reverse. 
The plant is described as a tropical weed, and is techni- 
lly known as Abrus precatorius. It has found a strong 
vocate in Professor Nowack, of Vienna, who. as long 
0 as the year 1888, published the outcome of his experi- 
ents with the plant, with the result that our authorities 
Kew investigated the matter. The results of their ex- 
riments will be referred to presently. Professor Nowack 
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claims that during the Vienna Jubilee exhibition he 
was able to make forecasts, by means of this plant, from 
hour to hour, and two or three days in advance, for six 


months, and that their correctness caused general surprise. 


He had the same success in Bohemia, and Moravia, and 


the local authorities as well as the agricultural societies 


gave him testimonials to the efficacy of his method of fore- 


casting. The Austrian Admiralty, after trying the system, 


gave the professor a testimonial in which occurs the fol- 
lowing statement. “The results which you have obtainea 


are undoubtedly such as to prove that by your system the 
weather can be prognosticated, not only with certainty 
but for a long time in advance. 


reaching importance to meteorology.” 


The weather plant and its behaviour again came up for 


consideration at a recent meeting of the Foreign Press 


Association at the rooms of the Society of Arts, and 
although the assembly had no connection with the Society 
beyond meeting in its theatre, such a number of inquiries 
about the plant have since been addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Sir H. Trueman Wood, that he has been moved to 
to tell briefly what he knows about 


write to the “ Times ” 


the matter. 


He tells us in this communication that a very careful 
investigation into the powers of the weather plant was 
carried out at Kew. The plant, it seems, is very sensitive 


to changes of temperature and variations of light, and we 


presume that it shows this sensitiveness by a vigorous or 
a drooping appearance. For about a month careful obser- 
vations were made, and Professor Nowack prepared, from 


the behaviour of the plant and the movement of its leaves 


a series of forecasts, which were subsequently compared 


with reports of the actual weather experiment. Between 
these there appeared to be no correspondence, and the 


Kew authorities were convinced that any connection between 


the behaviour of the plants and the future weather, either 


local or distant was entirely imaginary. For further 
information readers of the “Times” are invited to refer 


to the “ Kew Bulletin” No. 37, which is devoted entirely 
to the weather plant. 
Abrus precatorius, which is so reliable abroad, is of little 


use in this country, a thing which does not excite our 


surprise, for we have long known that the English weather, 
and its ways are past finding out. 

Professor Nowack, however, takes quite a different view 
of the matter, and very plainly indicates that his protégé 
did not have a fair trial at the Gardens of Kew. The in- 
vestigations and tests, he says, were neither very exhaustive 
nor very careful. They only lasted for eight weeks, whereas 
at least a year should have been devoted to them. He com- 
plains that the primary conditions of the sensitiveness of 
the plants and the observations were not fulfilled. The 
right temperature was not kept up, and the plants “caught 
cold” in consequence, they became less sensitive—in fact, 
they died off. Another complaint he makes is that he was 
not permitted to continue the observations during the 
night, when the plant is not influenced by daylight, to 


which it is most susceptible. He also tells us that of 145_ 


weather forecasts made under these unfavourable condi- 
tions, seventy were correct and twenty-five nearly correct. 
When physicians disagree, who shall decide? 

The weather plant, according to Professor Nowack, is 
also capable of predicting seismic and other disturbances ; 
and he claims that during these experiments at Kew he 
actually predicted, twenty days before it occurred, a dis- 
astrous fire-damp explosion, which took place at Longton, 
in Staffordshire. We regret that in his letter he is not a 
little more precise upon this point. If he means that he 
actually spotted the place of a coming disaster of the kind, 


. There can exist no 
doubt that this discovery, if used methodically, is of far- 


From this it would appear that 
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the weather plant should certainly be adopted in our 


country, and in every other country where coal is mined. 
But if it merely gives an indication that an accumulation 
of fire-damp may be looked for, the barometer will afford 


the same information, and it is not of much more signi- 


ficance than a prophecy in “ Moore’s Almanac.” 


So it remains an open question whether this plant is 
useful to us as a forecaster of meteorological phenomena 
One thing, at least, we glean from the correspond- 


or not. 
ence, and that is that the plant must be kept in a hot-house, 


so that the right temperature for it may always be main- 
This condition would certainly limit its useful- 
ness, for comparatively few persons are furnished with 
are 


tained. 


such conveniences. In towns and cities hot-houses 
almost unknown, except on the premises of florists, and 


they are not likely to add the work of the meteorologist to 


their ordinary business. 

But even supposing that the weather plant will consent 
to do all that Professor Nowack claims for it, should we be 
much better off? Most of us do not care so much for fore- 
casting the weather as we do for getting some kind o 
control over its vagaries. It may be a satisfaction to some 
persons to know that a small deluge may be expectec 
within the next twenty-four hours; and if they have a plan 
or something which will ominously shake its head as a 
warning, they will feel supremely happy. For our 
part, we should not be content unless we had the power o 
shunting the deluge to a convenient time, say, the middle 
of the night. When science can give us a helping hand in 
this direction, we shall be truly grateful. We have all heard 
how, in some places abroad, rain has been brought down 
by the firing of cannon, and hailstorms have been rendered 
innocuous in wine-growing districts by the explosion of 
aerial bombs. But no one, as far as we can ascertain, has 
ever contrived a means for securing fine weather. Here is 
a fine field for the inventive mind. If some ingenious one 
will only see his way to hit upon an effectual method of 
securing this boon, the photographers will be among the 
first to give his scheme any support which it may require. 


—___¢—___ 


Mmssrs. Newton axp Co., the opticians, of 3, Fleet Street, who 
have heid appointments to the Royal Family continuously since lov, 
have this boen honoured by a warrant of appointment as 
scientific instrument makers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. ; 

PuorocrarHens in the M'dlands will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity of seeing the interesting exhibition of American work now 
being shown by Kodak, Ltd., at 43, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C., 
at the forthcoming Convention, as arrangements have been made to 
include the pictures in the Trade Exhibition to be held in the Albert 
Hall during the Derby Meeting, July 11-16. 

To ensure the proper compliments being paid to Princess Alexander 
of Teck when passing the military gnards in Aldershot Sir John 
French has given directions that a photograph of her Royal Highness 
be hung in tie regimental libraries so that men going on guard can 
make themselves acquainted with her 

Ten 


week 


featuros. 


were some attractive exhibits of a partly geological, partly 


geographical, character shown at the recent conversazione of the 
Royal Society. One of the most attractive of these consisted of two 


series of photographs shown by Mr. Francis Fox. The first series 
was illustrative of t ions at the Simpion Tunnel. - There were 
some fine transparent stereoscopic views of the interior of the tunnel ; 
there were also specimens of the cutter, of the Brandt Hydraulic Drill, 
by means of which unprecedented progress is made producing no dust, 
whereby miners’ phthisis is avoided. The other series shown by the 
same exhibitor was illustrative of the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, 
including some stereoscopic and other views of the Falls. There 
was also a photograph of the arched cantilever bridge, with a span of 
500ft., now being constructed across the gorge. It will form the 
great gateway into the interior of Central South Africa. The lantern 
illustrations by Mr. Fox of these two vast enterprises formed one 
the most attractive exhibits in the lecture rooms. 
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“SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHY,” WITH REMARKS ON 
FLUORESCENCE. j 
ail Taylo 


oN The paper 
fore the London and Provincial Photographic Associatio 


dally 
March 18 


THE presence of smoke may be considered as implying 

existence of flame. Spirit photography, so called, has of | 
been asserting its existence in such a manner and to such 
extent as to warrant competent men making an investigati 
conducted under stringent test conditions, into the cirey 
stances under which such photographs are produced, and 

posing the fraud should it prove to be such, instead of po 
poohing it as insensate because we do not understand how 
can be otherwise—a position that scarcely commends iti 
as intelligent or philosophical. If in what follows I call 
“spirit photography” instead of psychic photography, it 
only in deference to a nomenclature that extensively preva 
and not as offering a surmise from any knowledge of my 0 
as to what is matter and what spirit, or the distinction betwe 
mind, spirit, and matter, for, in truth, I don’t know. 
approach the subject merely as a photographer. 


Oricin or “Sprrrr” Prorograrn. 

Before I proceed, a few words on the origin of spirit pho 
graphy may not be out v1 place. In March, 1861, W. H. Muml 
the principal engraver in the employ of Bigelow Brothers a 
Kennard, the leading jewellers of Boston, when whiling ay 
an idle hour as an amateur photographer, had a form off 
than that of any cne present developed on his collodion pla 
He surmised that it arese from an image having been previou 
on the plate, and its having been imperfectly cleaned off. § 
jected to a more thoroughly cleaning, the form again appeat 
more strongly marked than before, and he could offer no vel 
explanation than the cne given. It got noised abroad throu 
the Press that a spirit had been photographed, and althou 
Mumler strove to suppress the misrepresentation, as he 
garded it, yet he eventually succumbed to popular demand, a 
took two heurs a day from his regular work, devoting thi 
to photography. This ie had to extend to the whole of ea 
day, entirely discarding his regular prefession. 
eminence sat to him, 
time. 


Many men 
most of whom he did not know att 
He seems to. lave encouraged his sitters in the adopti 
of such test conditions as they deemed satisfactory. The figui 
that usually appeared on the plate with the sitters were, if 
rightly infer, those on whom the sitters’ minds had been s 
That eminent portrait photographer, Mr. Wm. Black, of Boste 
so well known all over the world as the inventor of the ac 
nitrate bath, undertook to investigate the bona-fides of Mumle 
methods. Through a friend, who had just previously sat ai 
obtained a figure, Black offered fifty dollars if Mumler wow 
operate in his presence and obtain a picture. Invited to com 
the acute Black critically examined camera, plate, dipp 
and bath, and had his eye on the plate from the moment - 
preparation began until it was sensitised and locked in t 
dark slide, removing it himself from the camera, and carryi 
it into the dark room, where, on development, a figure of 
man was eaning on B.’s shoulder. Black was wonde 
stricken, t away the negative, no charge whatever havi 
been made. Mumler now claimed publicly to be a spirit portré 
photographer, and-as such he eventually opened a studio 
New York, having previously satisfied Silver, Gurney, ai 
other photographers as to the genuineness of his claims, ney 
hesitating to cperate in their galleries if required, and wi 
their apparatus and chemicals. Mumler was arrested in Ni 
York ; whether cn the ground of witchcraft or of endeavouri 
to obtain money under false pretences, I am at present unc 
tain, but his trial was the sensation of the day, and numero 
witnesses were examined, He was honourably acquitted. 


seen 
and go 


Some Ixy 
In this country, 


TIGATORS OF THE SUBJECT. 
several who are amateur photographers ha 
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vestigated this subject with more or less success. These in- 
ade some F.R.S.’s, scientists, artists, and others. I question 
jether any have so persistently done so as the late Mr. John 
sattie, of Clifton, and his friend, Dr. Thompson. Mr. Beattie 
is a skilled professional photographer of the highest emin- 
ce, who sometimes, prior to his death, had adopted the views 
the spiritualistic school. The figures he obtained cn _ his 
ates were much blurred in outline, some being misty in the 
treme. I pos some two or three dozen of these taken 
, or in the presence of, Mr. Beattie, whose intelligence, 
mesty, and powers of observation noone would venture to 
ubt. Many such photographs are claimed to have been pro- 
iced by Hudson, a professional photographer, formerly of the 
olloway Road, and I submit for examination a work by the 
te Miss Houghton, containing fifty-four of Hudson’s spirit 
lotographs. 
There are many ways by which, assuming the genuineness of 
ly one of all spirit photographs hitherto produced, the 
urious article may be made even better than any alleged 
al ones I have yet seen. A plate secretly impressed previous 
subsequent to being placed in the camera fulfils the con- 
tion; so does one at the back of which is placed a phos- 
jorescent tablet in the dark slide. Pressure on the surface, 
ch as by that of a Woodbury relief film, also causes a develop- 
le image; in short, trickery in a whole variety of forms 
ay and has been impressed into the service: 
PHOTOGRAPHING THE INVISIBLE. 

The higher department of fluorescence may with success be 
ployed. Here is something to which believers in the visi- 
lity of spirit forms to a camera are quite welcome. At the 
me, and apropos to the Mumler trial in New York, I wrote 
ut a good many absurd things had been said pro and con on the 
bject; but a writer in the latter category, who asserted that 
thing that is visible to the eye of the camera, and thus 


pable of being depicted by photography, must there 
re necessarily be visible to the human eye, was surely 


norant of that important branch of physics popularly known 
fluorescence. Many things are capable of being photographed 
lich to the physical efe are utterly invisible. Why, for that 
atter, a room (visually dark) may be full of the ultra-violet 
ys of the spectrum, and a photograph may be taken in that 
wk light. Objects in a room so lighted would be plainly 
sible to the lens of the camera—at any rate, they could be 
produced on the sensitive plate, while at the same time not 
-atom of luminousness could be perceived in the room by 
y person possessing ordinary or normal vision. Hence the 
otographing of an invisible image, whether it be of a spirit 
a lump of matter, is not scientifically impossible. If it 
lect only the ultra-violet rays of the spectrum, it will be 
sily photographed, although quite invisible to the sharpest eye. 
Again, Cromwell F. Varley, F.R.S., well known as one of 
@ most eminent of electricians, says (“Hclectic,” June, 1871), 
len passing a current of electricity through a vacuum tube, the 
sults of which were indicated by touches of light about the 
les: “In one instance, although the experiment was carried 
-in a dark room, this ight was so feeble that it could not 
seen, and the operators doubted if the current were passi 
it photography was at work, and in thirty minutes a very 
od picture was produced of what had taken place. This,” 
says, “is a remarkable fact; indeed, it borders on the 
mderful that a phenomenon invisible to the human eye should 
ve been, so to speak, seen by the photographic lens, and a 
cord thereof kept by chemical agency. It is highly sug- 
Stive, and we may anticipate that it will be turned to good 
count by practical philosophers.” 
FLUORESCENCE. 

Some very striking phenomena in photographing the invisible 
ay be produced by the agency of fluorescence. Figures de- 
sted upon a background by one or other of certain substances 


I shall presently name, although invisible to the eye, may 
become visible to the camera. Of these, the best known, 
although not the most effective, is disulphite of quinine. Such 
a solution, although to the eye it.is colourless like water, is 
to the camera as black as ink. Fill three phials respectively 
with water, quinine, and common writing ink, and you have 
two whites and one black; but photograph them, and you have 
two blacks and one white. The camera has reduced the trans- 
parent quinine solution to the colour of the ink. Those of you 
who may care to experiment in this direction, please take 
notice that the quinine must be acidulated with sulphuric 


acid, and that hydrochloric acid, even a small trace, will 
destroy this prope Among other substances that are 


fluorescent, or that change the refrangibility of rays of light, 
are mineral uranite, certain salts of uranium, canary glass, 
alcoholic solution of chlorophyll, esculine, tincture of stra- 
monium seeds, and of turmeric. There are others known to be 
still better, but my experiments in this direction are yet too 
incomplete to warrant my even indicating them. 

Let me for a moment enter the realm of speculation, 
and assume that there are really spirits invisible to the eye 
but visible to the camera and to certain persons called seers 
or clairyoyants only, Might we not suggest that there is 
some fluorescent compound in the eyes of such persons not 
present in those whose eyes are normal, and that it is to this 
they owe their seeing powers? Some of you may probably be 
aware that Dr. Bence Jones and other philosophers have 
actually etsablished the fact of such fluorescent substances 
being found in some eyes. May this throw any light upon the 
recognised fact of certain animals being able to see in the dark? 

When the subject of fluorescence is more thoroughly investi- 
gated (it is a discovery of Sir D. Brewster, who was followed 
by Herschel and Professor Stokes, and is as yet but of 
yesterday), we may hope for a vast accession to our knowledge 
of subjects as yet very slightly understood. 

At the Bradford meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in 1873, Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S., de- 
monstrated before the Mathematical and Physical Section 
what I have said respecting invisible drawings on white cards 
having produced bold and clear photographs when no eye 
could see the drawings themselves, and I brought away back 
to Londen these photographs, and, for aught I know, may have 
them still. 


A Lapy’s Joxe. 

To prevent this disquisition from being too dry, I will here 
introduce a fanciful sketch I wrote apropos of Dr. Gladstone’s 
demonstration at the time mentioned :—— 

A mischievous young lady of scientific proclivities who 
attended the meeting of the British Association, and who was 
addicted to practical joking, listened attentively to Dr. Glad- 
stone’s observations upon the properties of quinine referred to, 
and having carefully noted the discussion that followed, reasoned 
within herself thus: If solution of quinine can make invisible 
marks on paper which will come out black on a photograph, it 
ought to do the same when applied to the skin, So she pro- 
cured some of this solution, and upon her fair brow she painted 
with it a death’s head and cross bones. These, of course, were 
invisible to human vision. Thus prepared she went to a photo- 
grapher to have her portrait taken. All went right until the 
operator went in to develop the plate, when she soon heard 
an altercation between the photographer and the attendant 
boy, in which it was evident that the latter was being charged 
with having coated an old or dirty plate. 

A second negative was taken, with this result, that the opera- 
tor, after bestowing a puzzled, affrighted look at the lady, 
rushed downstairs to the principal of the establishment. Both 
returned to the dark room, and a third negative was taken, 
when it became evident that intense excitement was being pro- 
After an excuse to the lady about 


duced in the dark room. 
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there being electricity in the atmosphere which had affected the 
chemicals, she was requested to sit once more, 

Scarcely had the plate been developed when both photographer 
and assistant rushed out from the dark room, pale and excited, 
and explained that on the’ brow of the sitter in each negative 


was emblazoned the insignia of the King of Terrors. The 
negatives were produced, leaving no doubt of the fact. What 


was to be done? 

The sitter hinted something about not being disposed to be 
made a fool of by one who she was satisfied was a spirit photo- 
grapher, and that she, for one, would not allow herself to 
become the victim of such absurdity. This upset the equanimity 
of the photographer, who expressed his earnest conviction that 
she was an emissary and personal friend of the common enemy 
of mankind. ; 

“T shall look in again to-morrow,” said the lady, in her 
sweetest tones, “if you promise not to play any of your silly 
ghost tricks upon me.” 

“Not fer ten thousand worlds,” said the arti 
ever set foot within my studio again.” 

“Oh,” she laughingly rejoined, “TI shall drop in through 
the roof and visit you some day when you are disengaged ” ; 
and with that she departed. 

“T knew it!” gasped the photographer. “TI felt a sulphurous 
odour the moment I came near her. Send immediately for 
my friend, the Rev. ——, and get him to offer prayer, and 
free the studio from the evil influences remaining after a visita- 
tion from one whose feet, although clad in boots, would, if 
examined, be found to be “cloven.” 


“shall you 


Some Persona ExprrtMents. 

For several years I have experienced a strong desire to 
ascertain by personal investigation the amount of truth in the 
ever-recurring allegation that figures other than those visually 
present in the room appeared on a sensitive plate. The difti- 
culty was to get hold of a suitable person known as a sensitive 
or “medium.” What a medium is, or how physically or men- 
tally constituted to be different from other mortals, I am unable 
to say. He or she may not be a photographer, but must be 
present on each occasion of trial. Some may be mediums with- 
out their being aware of it. Like the chemical principle known. 
as catalysis they merely act by their presence. Such a one is 
Mr. D., of Glasgow, in whose presence psychic photographs 
have long been alleged to be obtained. He was lately in 
London on a visit, and a mutual friend got him to consent 
to extend his stay in order that I might try to get a psychic 
photograph under test conditions. To this he willingly agreed. 
My conditions were exceedingly simple, were courteously ex- 
pressed to the host, and entirely acquiesced in. They were, 
that I for the nonce would assume them all to be tricksters, 
and, to guard against fraud, should use my own camera and 
unopened packages of dry plates purchased from dealers of 
repute, and that I should be excused from allowing a plate 
to go out of my own hand till after development, unless I felt 
otherwise disposed ; but that, as I was to treat them as under 
suspicion, so must they treat me, and that every act I per- 
formed must be in presence of two witnesses; nay, that I would 
set a watch upon my own camera in the guise of a duplicate 
one of the same focus—in other words, a would use a binocular 
stereoscope camera and dictate all the conditions of operation. 
All this I was told was what they strongly wished me to do, 
as they desired to know the truth, and that only. There were 
present, during one or other of the evenings when the trials 
were made, representatives of various schools of thought, in- 
cluding a clergyman of the Church of England; a practitioner 
of the healing art who is a Fellow of two learned societies; a 
gentleman who graduated in the Hall of Science in the days 
of the late Charles Bradlaugh ; some two extremely hard-headed 
Glasgow merchants, gentlemen of commercial eminence and 
probity ; our host, his wife the medium, and myself. Dr. G. 


was the first sitter, and, for a reason known to myself, I y 
a monocular camera. I myself took the plate out o 
packet just previously ripped up under the surveillance of 
two detectives. I placed the slide in my pocket, and expe 
it by magnesium ribbon which I held in my own hand, keep 
one eye, as it were, on the sitter and the other on the cam 
There was no background. I myself took the plate from 
dark slide, and, under the eyes of the two detectives, pla 
it in the developing dish. Between the camera and tke si 
a female figure was developed, rather in a more pronounced fi 
than that of the sitter. The lens was a portrait one of sk 
focus, the figure being somewhat in front of the sitter was ] 
portionately larger in dimensions. I submit this picture, 
is, as you see, a lady. I do not recognise her or any of 
other figures I obtained as like any one I know, and, from 
point of view, that of a mere investigator and experimental 
not caring whether the pyschic subject were embodied or ¢ 
embodied. 

Many experiments of like nature followed; on some ple 
were abnormal appearances, on others none. All this time ] 
D., the medium, during the exposure of the plates, was ql 
inactive. After one trial, which had proved successful, I asl 
him how he felt and what he had been thinking of during - 
exposure. He replied that his thoughts had been mainly e 
centrated upon his chances of securing a corner seat i 
smoking carriage that night from Huston to Glasgow. 


How tur Psycuic Freurrs Bruavep. 


If the precautions I took during all of the seye 
experiments, such as those recorded, are by any 
you thought to have been imperfect or incomplete, 
pray of you to point them out. In some of th 


I relaxed my conditions to the extent of getting one of th 
present to lift out from the dark slide the exposed plate a 
transfer it to the developing dish held by myself, or to | 
a plate from the manufacturer’s package into the dark sl 
held in my own hand, this being done under my own @ 
which was upon it all the time; but this did not seem to int 
fere with the average on-going of the experiments. 

The psychic figures behaved badly. *Some were in focu 
others not so. Some were lighted from the right, while 1 
sitter was so from the left; some were comely, as the dame 
shall show on the screen, others not so; some monopolised t 
major portion of the plate, quite obliterating the mater 
sitters ; others were as if an atrociously-badly vignetted portra 
or one cut eval out of a photograph by a can-opener, or equa 
badly clipped out, were held up behind the sitter. But here 
the point: Not one of these figures which came out so strong 
in the negative was visible in any form or shape to me duri 
the time of exposure in the camera, and I youch in the strong 
manner for the fact that no one whatever had an opportuni 
of tampering with any plate anterior to its being placed in t 
dark slide or immediately preceding development. Pictorial 
they are vile, but how came they there? 

Tun StEREOScoprc CamEra ry Usp. 

Now, all this time, I imagine you are wondering how t 
stereoscopic camera was behaving itself ag such. It is d 
to the psychic entities to say that whatever was produced | 
one half of the stereoscopic plates was reproduced on the oth 
alike good or bad in definition. But, on a careful examinati 
of one which was rather better than the other, and which 
now about to be projected on the lantern screen for your € 
amination, I deduce this fact, that the impressing of the spu 
form was not consentaneous with that of the sitter. This 
consider an important discovery. I carefully examined one 
the stereoscope, and found that, while the two sitters we 
stereoscopic per se, the psychic figure was absolutely flat. 
also found that the psychic figure was at least a millimet 
higher up,in one than the other. Now, as both had be 
simultaneously exposed, it follows to demonstration that, althout 
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sth were correctly placed vertically in relation to the particular 
tter behind whom the figure appeared, and not so horizontally, 
is figure had not only not been impressed on the plate simul- 
neously with the two gentlemen forming the group, but had 
st been formed by the lens at all, and that, therefore, the 
ychic image might be produced without a camera. I think 
is is a fair deduction. But still the question obtrudes: How 
me these figures there? I again assert that the plates were 
st tampered with by either myself or any one present. Are 
ey crystallisations of thought? Have lens and light really 
thing to do with their formation? The whole subject was 
ystericus enough on the hypothesis of an invisible spirit 
hether a thought projection or an actual spirit being really 
ere in the vicinity of the sitter, but it is now a thousand 
mes more so. There are plenty of Tycho Brahes capable of 
ipplying details of observation, but who is to be the Kepler 
at will from such cbservations evolve a law by which they 
m be satisfactorily explained 
In the foregoing I have confined myself as closely as possible 
narrating how I conducted a photographic experiment open 
eyery one to make, avoiding stating any hypothesis or belief 
my own on the subject generally, and it only now remains 
exhibit the results, bad and fraudulent-locking as they are, 
J. Train Tayor. 


s : 
342 
Exhibitions. 
d i cae 
PLYMOUTH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

ars vigorous Society has been resting for a while, and now, after 
is period is past, has sct to work in good heart and spirit. The 
esent exhibition, opened by the Worshipful the Mayor of Ply- 
obuth (Mr. H. Hurrell), on Wednesday afternoon, May 11, with 
ceremony and an exeeilent attendance, is one that does the 
ciety credit in every possible way. The actual number of ent 
greater, though, in scoth that is not always a gain, nor a sign 
going forward, but, what is more to the point, the advance :s 
$0 in quality, both in the contributions of the outsiders and of the 
embe The room at the Atheneum, the building connected with 
é Plymouth Institution, and where the Society is fortunately weli 
used, is excellent for its purpose—of good shape, lofty, and well 
, With a top light, day and night. With the experience of past 
ars behind, the Committee has boldly tackled the question of back- 
ound and arrangement, and the hanging and decorative effect are 
r in advance of any exhibition that has been held in connection 
th the Society. ‘The whole can be comfortably viewed, and there 
no crowding in the hanging, nor is it nevessary in the inspection 
The quiet style of the panelling that has 
on of the classes tend to great 


| the screen. 


the prints themselves. 
en adopted, and the admirable di 
mfort in viewing the prints and making nete of them. 
The judges all are men of mark, admirably well qualificd persons 
t their work, and, in every instance, by natural leaning and by 
uining, very favourable to the pictorial side of photography. Their 
cisions, as among judges in all exhibitions, are not acquiesced in 
‘round. Whenever did a set of judges please cverybody? Their 
ming to the pictorial will, of course, explain some decisions, which 
mud no doubt have been otherwise had the triad been strangers on 
@ technical side of pholography. The gentlemen who acted were : 
r. G. H. Emerson, B.A., M.B., Canitab. . Baragwanath 
ng, whose reputation as a water-colour artist has been recognisea 
Royal circles; and Mr. F. Shelley, A.R.C.A., Head-Master of the 
ymouth Corporation Technical School of Art, and an exhibitor at 
e Royal Academy. 
Landscape, seascape, and river scenery compose Class A (Open), a 
ry creditable entry of over thirty. Daniel M. Filshell has secured 
@ silver medal with a print, entitled “ Evening” (22), but the sug- 
stion of the hour is carried too far, so that the whole is dark and 
avy, with a sky lit up in part, and which is very nearly all that 
clearly discernible. A bronze medal is secured by F. Warland 
drew, for “The Close of an Autumn Evening” (6), an atrociously 
it, diffused, and “billowy” effect, that is not very enjoyable to 
Mk at. The sky is ag flat as a wall, and has no atmosphere or 


gradation. J. HE. Latham, for “Eventide” (7), is given a bronze 
medal, and of the medalled prints, we should have been inclined ta 


put this first, for it is more enjoyable than the others, with its old 
buildings and trees, though it, too, is of the cult of indistinctness. 
This exhibitor has also a certificate for his “A Deep Still Pool” (2), 
which, while strong, has the shadows too deep. More enjoyable in 
every way, to most people, is Arthur Mars rall’s “he Garden of 
Sleep” (25), for which he has secured a certificate. This delightful 
old corner in a cburchyard, with its tangle of wild blossoms, and the 


dim, soft outline of the centuries’ old church, make the rendering a 


yery artistic and telling one, and such as might well have had fuller 
recognition. ‘The same exhibitor has an equal distinction for another 
print of “Sunshine” (28), a mere study of a cobble pavement and a 


wall, across both which the soft shadows fall in a very real way. 
Grave’s “Hailstorm Passing, 


This is clever work. A. Percival W. 
Over Benaduz (Grisons) ” (12) is a rather charming study of a winding 
street in a quaint Continental town, of which the hailstorm, indicated 


by a black sky, is but a passing incident, throwing up the tall houses. 


in relief. C. J. King’s “Evening Light” (8) is a very pretty gentle 
landscape. “Declining Day” (60), by H. B. Smith, a low shore 
scene, with a few boats “high and dry,” and a very pictorial sky, is 
excellent work. Ji. Seymour is successful in giving sunshine sparkling 
effect off ferns and through the woodland in * Bracken” (51). 

Portraiture, still life, fruit, flowers, and interior figure subje 
‘crm Class B (Open), of nearly forty entries d both in subject: 
and in quality, but on the whole creditadie. J. E. Latham’s “ the: 
Last Furrow” (55) is a ploughing scene, in which are two oxen and 


yar 


far from enjuyable whole. And the somewhat violent perspective 
of the furrows, with a great space of foreground, unrelieved in any 


of subjects it is necessarily difficult to allocate merit, ahd a higher 


place might have been given for some of the flower work. E. 8 


qualities cf roundness, grace, and good technique, might well have 
had premier position, if it is not excelled, as we are inclined to think 
it is, slightly, by the same exhibitor’s “ Cherry Blossom ” (53), a very 
beautiful example of flower photography. Ethel H. Petty has secured 


follow the judges here, where there was so fine an example of por- 


(49), a very delightfully thought-out and excellent piece of work. 
James Dunlop’s “ Simplicity ” (462) was also awarded a bronze medal. 


half-tone. A. W. Walburn’s * My Geranium ” (58) is a very interest- 
ing example of flower and foliage pbotography, and has won a certifi- 
cate. Arthur Marshal may be complimented upon his “A Study” 
(38), a girlfigure bendiiig ov 
in her hand. John Smith’s “A Veteran” (59), a portvait-study of 
striking character, shows a fine cye for a subject ; but the lighting, or, 
may be, some after cause, is too pronounced, having the effect of 
being reflected from a much more polished surface than the rugged. 
face of the vetcran is likely to have been. D. W. Kyle’s “ Chrysan- 
themums” (64) are very fine, both in arrangement and by reason of 
first-class photographic excellence. 


Open-air figure subjects, animals, etc., form Class C (Open). This. 


is also about thirty strong, and there are many excellent things mm 
it, showing how wide the scope of the class is under such a definition. 
Easily first, with silver medal, is Arthur Marshall's “The Prie-Dieu” 
(81), coming under the definition of outdoor by reason of the com- 


position, a girl at devotion at the foot of a shrine of Madonna and’ 
Child by the roadside; in the devotee a fine sense of the spirit of 


the title, with subdued surroundings, and the whole in a frame also 
quite in accord with the spirit of the theme. Our heartiest con- 


onsidered to have assumed there is a gap between first and second 
place. While this is so, in a sense, yet the next in merit, or one of 
them, might well have had a better distinction than a certificate. 
S. G. Kimber’s “The Pegseller” (73), certificate. a nomad with 
othes’ pegs to sell, rendered without stiffness, has yet not so 
much pictorial quality as Graystone Bird’s “ Meadowsweet” (96), a 
lady piucking these blossoms in picturesque surroundings, a weil 
thought out thing, and, photographically, of very good quality. 


° 


ts. 


wo men, but all parts of the print are so utterly diffused as to be a 
way, makes not for peace. Of course, in a class of such wide variety 


mour has a bronze medal for “ Roses” (54), which, from its splendid 


a bronze medal for “ Portrait of a Child” (46), but we cannot quite: 


vait or figure work near by in Arthur Marshall's “ My Little Dutch” 


This is a very charming study of a child, full of softness, and good 


r, towards the observer, with a flower 


eratulations for so clever and so good a piece of work. It is curious 
to observe that as the judges awarded no bronze medals, they may be 
Cc 
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Alexander’ G. Gibson jhas some ve 'y fine bird studies—sea-bitds in 
all sorts of combinations, mostly with some pictorial quality, and ail 
ood as studies for those interested in such subjects from the natural 
history point of view, or as painters. He is deservedly awarded a 
certificate for “ Gulls Fighting in Mid-Air”’ (86), a very happy snap. 
*Other of his contributions are “ Pair of Black Back Gulls” (69), “ Bird 
Study,” gull (87), and “ Razorbill” (98), and ali ot good quality. 
John Smith deserves praise for his good portraiture in “AT 


ler 
of the Veep” (78) 


, and for the happy and natural pose of two fisher- 
men” in “A Good Yarn” (85), the technical qualities of both pic- 
tures being high-class. 

Architecture, pictorially treated, exterior and interior, is dealt 
with in Class D (Open). The class numbers about twenty, and while 
it has some good things in it, equal in the order to other things which 
have won a silver medal, uo distinction superior to a bronze medal 
thas been awarded, such a medal being secured by S. G. Kimber for his 
“The Monk’s Entrance ” (103), a very beautiful old doory y, through 
which, beyond, is secn the sunlight upon a distant part of the 
grounds. There is charming light and shade, and fine technical 
excellence in the rendering of the grain and character of the archi- 
tecture, without undue sharpness and detail. The same worker has 
2 certificate for “The House of Prayer ” (105), an interior, rendered 
wilh great softness and delicacy. Arthur Marshall is represented by 
“The Arcade” (99), apparently a covered way in an old German 
town, and “'The Chapel, Haddon” (100), the main factors of which 
are the font and the relieving column, near by, the work in which is of 
the highest excellence, and we think d 


‘ seServing of recognition. ~ There 
us a litéle gem, by Harold Burkinshaw, “The Castile Gateway ” (104), 


in which there is techniqué of the best in the rendering of detail, 
shade, and sunlight. The selection, too, is adniirably pictorial and 
good. Percival W. Crane’s “Crypt de VAquilon, Mont St. Michel ” 
{108), is worthy of praise, and for the admirable way in which the 
detail in the darks has been so tly handled. 

Lantern slides (open) have been brought together in Class E 
prove to be of excellent quality and variety. F. J. Mortime 
sa number of his splendid wave 
an variety, while Alfred Bed 


, and 
r has 
studies, Graystone Bird is represented 
ing is represented by good architec- 
tural studies. The awards are: Silver medals, F. J. Mortimer, two 
«291, 292); Graystone Bird (293); and Dr. Geo. H. Rodman, two 
(295, 296). Bronze medal, F. (, Tryhorn. Dr. Rodman’s slides 
are some exquisite beautiful studies of the interior, and exterior, of 
shells by radiography. 

A silver cup, given by Mr. J. Kinton Pond, Head-Master of Ply- 
mouth Corporation Grammar School, is secured by Arthur Marshall, 
tor the best average work in not less than tt : 

Landseape, S 


iree classes. 

and river scenery are grouped in Class F 
(Members), and y creditable display is brought together, about 
‘seventy frames. Siiver medals are awarded to C. H. Dymond for 
“Barly Morning, Polperro ” (125), a study of old houses, some figures, 
the low-tide harbour, boats, and the etceteras that go to make up 
tthe pictorial elements of an old Cornish fishing place, with the distant 
high ground of the adjacent country, making together a very artistic 
combination and arrangement skilfully worked out, and “A Golden 
Evening, Polperro” (128). a totally different kind of theme—the har- 
‘bour, with the tide in, the fishi g boats at their moorings, and th 
glow ef the evening light on the houses of the quaint old town. ‘The 
work is good, but perhaps the rendering rather lacks softness and 
tenderness. A silver medal is also secured by Wm. Clayden for “ 
‘Gleam of Light” (132), for a very nice pictorially rendered view 
‘a flewt of fishing boats, under an evening sky, with a soft, oily sea 
aas' foreground, upon which is reflected the gleam of light in. the 
sky overhead perhaps just a trifle too strongly for the balance of tha 
subjert. The whole is, however, a highly creditable example of good 
selection and excellent technique CU. H. Dymond’s “A Rainy Day 
the Tavy” (135), the attempt of giving the effect of rain in the 
igh-ourhood of a Dartmcor river, with its great grey boulders, and 
its rushing waters, is fairly successful, and has been awarded a bronze 
medal. J. Trouern Trend has secured a like distinction for his “ Soft 
‘Silvery Mists Veil the Distance” (156), which is a rather clever 
wendering of the soft grey effect the title suggests, the look through 
tthe trees being admirably done. He ccntributes a number of guod 
‘things in the class, and among them may be cited “ Ever and Anon a 
Shadow Steals Swiftly By ” (136), and “ Amidst Sunshine and Shade ” 
(142) two charming studies of Old Cockington, and “A Tit-Bit on 


Y 


mn 


‘form the details of Class CG (d 


the Tamar,” a peep out and downward upon that river from + 


umbrageous woods that clothe its high banks. 


(alilr)); by D. Tudor Davies, a stud 


country, is interesting, and has received a certificate. 


“ Afon Arthog 
y of Welsh moorland or mounta 


“The Ro 


of the Sea,” by C. H. Dymond, has a certificate ; it (119) is, of cours 
a “pictorial” title, for it has not yet become possible to photogray 
the 1oar of anything, but as a picture of a very fine, swirling, das| 


ing, and 
soniis the winner of a similar dist 
mouth ” 
beautifu 
“ Lorna 
Maton’s 


Doone.” 
“Home of the Moorhen, 


ing picture of river and of adjacent woodlands. 


“ Breakers, Trebarwith ” (133), a 

Cornwall, is deserving of commen 
A. B. Fellowes Prynne, is a very 
which a group of pines set 

reflections in the pool below. 
Johnson, gives a good idea of 
grey and sad in tone. 


Portraiture, still life, fruit, 
embe 


but of, gocd average quality. Th 


Coleman, for “The Dinner Howr—a Yarn” (193), 


figures at a table, an interior, 
some sort, somewhat dimly lit, 
texture and quality. he figures 
may be accounted for possibly if ti 
have been instantaneous. The ari 
creditable. 


trait of a Lady” (195), of good te 


to A. E. Coleman for “In Olden Times, Dressit 


not unworthy second to his silver 
too, as showing something that 
ionger; and “ Drawing the H 
a good bit of work, considering th 


must have been poor. F. C. Bow 
p-cts an old workinan engaged in t 


for cart and othe Is, and 
very creditably carried out. 
Open-air figure subjects, animals 
nearly thirty entries. <A silver 
(who also takes a silver plaque, 


vice-president, for the best work in not le 


tumbling sea, this is a very good bit of work. 


(180), a scene on the River Lyn, in Nor 
spot, and of interest to many for its place in the story | 
This is an excellent bit of photography. | 


picturesquely on high 

“A Welsh Landse 
expanse and distance, 
A. W. Hicks’ “An Apple Orchard” (171) 
avery good attempt at rendering a difficult subject. 
flowers, 


apparently a mill, 
rendered with a soft and agreeabl 


J.T. Joh; 
inction for his “ Watersmeet, Ly 
h Devon, a ver 


‘ 
is a very charn 

A. W. Hick 
scene on the wild coast of Nor 
dation. “Nature’s Mirror” (149 
clever rendering of a reflection, ; 
ground give so 
ye” (162), Fred 


though somewh 


Summer” (118), 


and interior figure subjed 
It is of moderate dimension 
e silver medal- goes to Albert I 
a study -of thre 
or workshop, ¢ 


seem just.a trifle posed, but th 
ne fact that the exposure could ne 
angement is good, and the res 


Bronze medals go to Wm. Clayden for “A Portra 
Study ” (184), of moderate quality, 


and to C. EH. Dymond for “Po, 
chnique. Certificates are awarde 
» Millstones” (188), 
medalled picture, and interestin 
will, ere many years, obtain n 


arvest Cider” (194), by W. C. Johni 


at the light in the dim cider stot 


lett’s “Cutting Spokes” (198) di 


le prosaic work of making spoke 


the idea of the photographer has bee 


, etc., form Class H (Members) ¢ 


medal is awarded to C. H. Dymon 


resented by Mr. J. T. Johnsot 
than three classes) fo 


“An Anxious Moment” (216), a very clever bit of genre work. J 


group of boys are watching one w 


a game of marbles. 
position is excellent; all the boys 


game, and the result is good in ey 


10 is about to make a “shot” 1d 


They are very capably arranged, and the com 


ook natural and interested in th 
ery way. The surroundings hely 


and there is nothing but praise for the photographer’s work. Cel 
“2 1 © _ } 
tificates have been secured by A. S. Adams for “The Reapers” (220 


a harvest scene, in which a reapin 
qualifying parts; “A Gamp for 
umbrella, by the same worker 
Sail” (230), an incident associate 
of which is the scene, but the ma 
the subject—because the eye of tie 
distracting. “On the Road to the 


machine, horses, and men _ pla, 


Two” (222), two lads under om 
and Wm. Clayden, “ Repairing th 


1 with a fishing vessel, the ded 
iy details nece ily included 1 
camera saw them—are somewha 
Fair” (231), by F. C. Bowtell,7 


flock of sheep being driven towards the onlooker, is rather good 
Wm. Clayden’s “ Moorland Ponies” (204) has much pictorial quality 


and his “ Oh 
a word of praise. 

Architecture, pictorially treated 
Class I (Members), which is a smal 
to HK. G. 


Se 


House at. Home” (234), a country 
or striking character, but somewh 
* Haddon 
Tintern Abbey ” (237) praisewor 
ancient manor house in South De 


Tali” is soft and agreeable. J. T. 


yhat Fan” (205), children swinging on a gate, deserve 


. exterior and interior, make w 
class. Certificates were awardé 


Turney for “Crypt. Hereford Cathedral” (233), a well 
selected subject, of good technique ; 


and J. 'T. Johnson’s “The Ol 
thatched cottage, of no particula 
at picturesque. Fredk. Johnsom 
Trend’s “A Bit 0 
“Old Boringdon” (238), a 


thy. 


yon, by A. B. Fellowes Prynne 
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ht well have had official recognition, as it is good photography, and 
lent technique, as well as being pictorially acceptable; the same 
ker's “Old Gateway, Tewkesbury ” (243), has excellence and good 
lity. 

antern slides are included in Class J (Members), and form a 
litable display. Silver medals are awarded to C. H. Dymond 
'a@ varied collection (304), and to Fredk. Johnson, also for sub- 
$ im variety (513). A bronze medal is secured by Wm. Clayden 
a very nice set, several of which are duplicates of his pictures 
the walls (306). Certificates went to F. C. Bowtell (308), ¥. 
nson (314), and J. ‘I. Johnson, two (315 and 316). 

Ir. Baragwanath King, of Plymouth, offered a special medal for 
best rendering of an after-glow; this formed Class L (Members). 
» frames were under a score, but they were all more or less “‘s 
y.” The medal was awarded to “After-Glow, Isle of Wig 
4), by Fredk. Johnson, in which he had secured, as far as was 
sible in photography, the rendering of the after-glow, and the 
cess of the whole had beer greatly helped by printing on a suit- 
y tinted paper. Other creditable examples were by C. H. Dymond 
| J. T. Johnson. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
Tay 24-28.—Devonport Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. J. 
ford, 78, Charlotte Street, Devonport. : 
une 12-24.—Virst International Salon in The Hague. Sekretariat 
ug, Conrad Kade 63, The Hague, NetherJands. 
une-October.—Glasgow, Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, Art 
lery and Museum, Kelvingrove, Glasgow. 
uly 14 to September 30.—Vienna Photographic Society. Secretary, 
Burger, Karmelitergasse 7, Vienna 11. 
jugust 1—Andover and District Horticultural Society. Photo- 
phic Section. Hon. Secretary, W. L. Gradidge, Jubilee House, 
dover. 
Jetober 1-30.—Berlin International Photographic Exposition. M. 
inz Goercke, Berlin W. 62, Maassen-Strasse 32, Germany. 
Yovember 5, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. Hon. Sec., 
nes Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 
Yovember 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secretaries, 
W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 
November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. 
wgeant, 50, The Drive, Hove. : 
Yovember 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 
Jecember 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 
Jecember 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
retary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
st Wist Street, New York. 
December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
retary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 
Jecember 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, S. G. 
mber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 
June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G. 
ott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 

pee 

FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 
May 31.—Ensign-Vidil. £100 im prizes for negatives on Ensign- 
dil films. Houghtons, Limited, 88-89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
June 30.—“ Photographic News” Quarterly. Money prizes, silver 
J bronze medals for prints. Any subject. “Photographic News,” 
Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
June 30.—Kodak. £1,000 in cash prizes for pictures taken on 
dak films and plates, etc. Kodak, Limited, 41-43, Clerkenwell 
ad, London, E.C. 
Ietober 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures taken 
th Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. Thornton-Pickard 
mufacturing Co., Altrincham. 
Ictober 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paper. 
tien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
Jetober 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 
‘ition. Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, 
ussels. 


n 


re 
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October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 


pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
‘London, E.C. 


December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 


for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 


March 15, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in prizes for negatives on Ilford 


plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


Studio Gossip. 


——— 


A Brr of Human Nature.—No business requires a deeper study.of 
human nature than that of the professional photographer, and human 
nature is much the same the world over. He must bear in mind that 


a large proportion of his work is of ladies and children. There are 


few cases in history where the lady dees not sit,in the best gown 
he owns, whether rich or poor, and likewise her child or baby. She 
wants the gown reproduced, and, often in the case of the society and 


z 


professional woman, she sits more for the gown and the fit and hang 


it than for any particular expression or lighting of her face. If 
here is a particular weave or texture of lace or fabric which conveys 


hen be overlooked, and a printing process that secures every detail 
nd half-tone of the negative is important. In this particular carbon 


0. 
t 
the idea of expense, she desires it to show for what it is. Detail cannot 
t 
a 


and Aristo platino excel over platinum and all other processes. All 
there is in the negative you find in the print. 


Apvicr to Members of the P.P.A.—Members are reminded that their 
obligations to the association, says the “Handbook of the P.P.A.,” 
do not consist*simiply in paying their subscriptions and electing a com- 
mittee to carry on the work on their behalf. They should take an 
active part in strengthening the position of the association by in- 
ducing as many as possible of their brethren im the profession to join, 
and particularly by endeavouring to promote a friendly feeling amongst 
those who are engaged in business in their own localities. Photo- 
graphers should not war against one another, but. should devote their 
belligerent energies to warring against their common enemies. That 
their community is subject to such successful attacks from those outside 
is due, mainly, to their want of unity. It is impossible to do away 
with competition—indeed, competition on legitimate lines is beneficial 
rather than otherwise; but competition carried on on the petty lines 
of price cutting and taking mean advantages of one’s fellows injures 
all alike, and most of all those who resort to such practices. 


aa 


Tne Austin-Edwards Monthly Film Negative Competition.—The 
prize caniera for the current month has been awarded to Miss D. 
Dillon, 15, Westbourne Gardens, Folkestone, for her negative, 
“Basket of Apples.” 


Ms s. CassenL anv Co., Lrp., announce the publication of a new 
work on photography, in monthly parts, price 7d. net, entitled “The 
Book of Photography: Practical, Theoretic, and Applied.” It will 
be edited by Mr. Paul N. Hasluck, and Part I. will be ready on 
May 27. 


Tue Health Resorts Development Association have sent us a copy of 


the Southport Corporation Guide. It forms one of an excellent series 
of well illustrated guides to various popular health resorts. It is 
yery complete, and full of information concerning the district, and 


should prove of use to the visitor who is also a photographer. A copy 
will be forwarded free by sending a postcard request to the Town 
Clerk. 

Ws have received a copy of the Great Eastern Railway Company’s 
freshly illustrated “Tourist Guide to the Continent,” published at the 
price of sixpence. Among its new features are particulars of new 


tours in the Tyrol, in North Germany, and in Norway, Denmark, and 


Sweden, via the Royal mail Harwich, Hook of Holland, route; of 
tours in the Luther Country, and Thuringian and Hartz Mountains ; 
with a series of Continental maps, and a chapter, “Dull, Useful 
Information,” giving particulars of the cost of Continental travel. 


Seino ae 
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Patent Dews. 


ees 
The following applications for patents were made between May 2 

and May 7, 1904:— 

Packing Films or Plates.—No. 10,097. “New and improved method 
of packing sensitive cut films or plates, and the manner of ex- 
posing same in the camera.” George Wishart. 

Cameras.—No. 10,340. “Improvements in and relating to photo- 
graphic cameras.” Nicholas Wladimiroff. 

Shutters.—No. 10,566. “Improvements in, or relating to photo- 
graphic shutters.” Alfred Bult Allen. 

Enlarging Apparatus.—No. 10,568. “Improvements in and relating 
to photographic enlarging apparatus.” Complete specification. 
William Charles Hughes. 


+ 


DEATH OF M. MAREY 


Tax Paris correspondent of the “Times” announces the death, at 
the age of 74, of Professor Etienne Jules Marey, the master of that 
method of experimental physiology by which, together with Claude 
Bernard, he enriched this science with numerous discoveries. He 
was, if not the virtual inventor, at all events the perfector of the 
system of graphics for the measurements of physiological phe- 
nomena; the deviser of the sphygmograph for the notation of the 
pulse and heart beats and respiratory moyements; the analyst 
by means of instantaneous photographs of movements of human 
and animal locomotion, the flight of birds, the galloping of horses, 
etc., becoming thus an initiator of the cinematograph. But these 
inventions are only the more striking devices with which he in- 
geniously opened up surer methods of research in physiology. The 
mechanical appliances which he conceived figure to-day in every 
physiological laboratory in the world. One of the most amiable 
of men, few deaths will be more keenly felt in the scientific world 
in France. He was a Burgundian from Beaune, but since 1869 
had been a Parisian and a familiar figure in the precincts of the 
Collége de France. 


+ 


A TrBeran Stamp.—Mr, D. 
Old Bond Street, on May 10: 


Field writes from 4 and 5, Royal Arcade, 
‘I have pleasure in enclosing a photo- 
graph of a n stamp w was recently presented to me by 
Mr. G. Lindsay Jchnson. Such is the secrecy of the Tibetans with 
regard to ail their affairs that the fact that they have a postal system 
with properly authorised Government stamps has only just leaked 
out. As will be seen, the stamp is a most primitive affair, being 
merely a native character im According 
to a missionary friend of Mr. Johnson's, who sent him the stamp, 
when it is required to post a lelter in Tibet the sender takes it to 
the nearest otlicial post office and pays the amount due for the 
postage. After this formality the letter is impressed with this seal, 
and it is then considered properly posted, and is forwarded to its des- 
tination; but letters not bearing the seal do not receive this poiit- 
attention.” 


Tue members of the Hull Society turned up again in great force 
last Saturday, the destination being West Ella. It is interesting 
to note that they arrived by train, cycle, trap, motor, and last, but 
not least, by foot. A storm came on at starting time, but never- 
theless, this did not prevent the enthusiasts finishing their journey, 
who were certainly well repaid for their struggle, because it clearea 
off later on, and proved an ideal and agreeable time. ‘The subjects 
were varied, and should prove prontable if carefully treated. Severa! 
lady friends were very much in demand as studies, and placed in 
various positions with a v.ew to securing pictures of more than 
ordinary merit. Some exercised their patience upon sheep and lamb 
studies, trying all they knew to find pleasing and effective grouping 
It is intended to provide sunboimets, etc., at several of the forth- 
coming outings, and thus supply the members with further mater‘al 
for landscape with figure study subjects. This means much interest. 
and an additional attraction, likely to be highly appreciated. The 
Society next visit Howden, May 28, leaving Cannon Street station, 
en further special fea 


1ich 


pressed in red sealing wax. 


Hull and Barnsley Railway, at 1.25 p.m., y 
tures and arrangements are to be made. 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


C. P.. Gor 


The “Syntor” Double Anastigmat. Series 1D., made by 
1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 

This lens being particularly intended 
only obtainable in foci varying from 43 in. 
appears to be well corrected for chroma 
and for astigmatism. The angle covered at F6.8 is 64. but by = 
use of smaller stops this angle can be increased to 70. A pl 
having a base line equal to the focal length of the Syntor used 
excellently covered, and definition is good to the edges of the cir 


$ 
Where a considerable displacement of the lens from the cen 


for use on hand cameras, 
to 84in. The 
ic and spherical aberrat 


given. 


is desired, the next longer focus is recommended. The Syntor Douk 
Anastigmat I°6.8 can also be used with advantage as the positive im 
telephoto lens system, and its back combination when used with 
small stop, becomes a serviceable single lens of about double ¢ 
focus of the complete lens. The Goerz Syntor F6.8 will be see 
therefore, to have all the properties expected in a modern anastigme 


although less in price than some of the old type of rapid rectiline 
lenses. 
Warwick “Special Rapid” and “ Double Instantaneous ” Dry Plate 


Made by the Warwick Dry Plate Company, Warwick. 
The speed of these well-known brands of plates has now bet 
greatly increased, and while still retaining’ their characteristics 
freedom from fog, density, fineness of grain, and latitude in exposur 
there can be no doubt that the marked increase of speed in the late 
batches will be much appreciated, especially for indoor work and sna 
shot out-door exposures under bad and medium light condition 
The plates we have tried appear to be thickly coated with emulsio: 
rich in silver, in an extremely fine state of division. Test exposuri 
on a sunlit street scene, using a focal plane shutter working at 1-800 se 
and lens stopped down to f/11, gave, with quick developmen 
negatives full of shadow detail, and of excellent printing quality. Tl 
plates also appear to he able to stand a considerable amount of foreir 
in development without fogging or frilling, and speed has apparent 
not been secured at the sacrifice of the many other essentials to 
good negative. Formule for use with the plates are enclosed with ea¢ 
box. The prices of the plates remain the same. 


New Productions of Cadett and Nea y 

Dagas Paper.—This is a gaslight printing paper, and is made i 
three grades of surface, matte, medium matte, and glossy. It is 
paper for contact printing by artificial light, and can be manipulated 
developed, and fixed in ordinary gaslight or subdued daylight, accore 
ing to the directions enclosed in the packets. Great brilliancy am 
excellent gradation quality are their special characteristics. Th 
speed has been very carefully graded for the greatest convenience 0 
users, and a special feature will be found to be the superiority of th 
colour of the images on Dagas paper, the unpleasant greenish colou 
so often produced by other makes being absent. is 

Dagas Postcards.—These have similar qualities, but are made witl 
one surface only, smooth matte. 

Bromide Postcards.—For rapid artificial light printing and develop 
ment in the dark room these postcards will be found to be ver 
brilliant and clean. A fine sepia tone can be obtained by the use 0 
one of the formule enclosed in the packets. : 

Self-Toning Postcards.—The simplicity of the manipulation. togethe 
with the excellent surface of prints upon these self-toning postcards 
will, we think ensure much popularity for the brand. A grea 
variety of pleasing tones may be obtained, and no effort appears 
have been spared to make the preduct of first-class qua! 


1, Limited, Ashtead, Surrey. 
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Name of Society. | Subject. 


ay. | 


Kodak Exhibition 


| The Drill Hall, Wolverhampton. 
Nelson Photographic society 


Print Evening. 


eh a atocay P ay i { Intensification and Reduction. Mr. 
ssse1e,| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. “| H.W. Bennett. 
{Technical Control for Pictorial 


Cricklewood Photo. Society...... 


\ Results. 
{ Factorial Development. 
\ Wilkinson. 


te. Wie. dh 


London and Proy. Photo. Asso.| 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
MEMBERS’ mecting was held at the Royal Photographic Society, 
Russell-square, on Friday, the 13th inst., at 8 p.m., Mr. Alfred 
is, President, in the chair. 
The Committee’s report of the progress of the Association since 
. last meeting was presented, and adopted. 
[The President intimated to the members tha 
m considering the abandonment of the annua 
ure, Their first annual dinner had an attendance of about 100, 
second fifty-two, while this year the number had decreased to 
y forty-nine. Of course, if it was desired to hold such a meeting 
the request of a good number of the members, the Commi 
uld be pleased to arrange accordingly. With regard to the annual 
leral meeting, it was found that the holding of it in October, 
mediately after the holidays, an inconvenient time of the 
ir, as practically no meeting had been held between June and 
tober. Therefore, if the dinner fixture in March was abandoned, 
was thought it would be better to hold the annual general meet- 
in that month, and to bring under notice what has happened 
ring the busy part of the season, 
fhe matter would, however, be settled w 
eration of rules at the next general committee meeting. 

The President, in introducing the subject for discussion that even- 
—viz., * Professional Photographers’ Price Lists and the Avoidance 
Inconsistencies in Them,” said that on two occasions recently the 
sociation had been asked to assess the value of photographs, and 
examining the price lists of the photographers concerned and those 
other photographers who were in one case in the same town, 
at difficulty had arisen in arriving at the proper proportionate 
uation of the different photographs and thé cost of the taking of 
se photographs. On examination of the price lists of several 
ferent firms the conclusion arrived at was that most of them 
1 been compiled without proper consideration of the relative 
ue of the different kinds of photographs, and without reference 
the value of the taking and of the additional copies supplied at 
tain prices. 

Mr. Mackie brought forward several examples of the inconsis- 
cies of price lists. He said one noticeable point was that there 
s not a general understanding as to the particular size of picture 
led by a particular name; for instance, he had found the term 
oudoir” portrait, which he believed was usually intended to 
an a picture taken on a whole plate and trimmed to about 8 by 5, 
1 in one or two cases to so describe a picture taken on a 
ger plate, the price list gave the size as 11 by 8. He 
iced too a tendency to employ ambiguous terms for the printing 
ess, such as “silvertype,” which would mean anything 
dking through a number of price lists he found many cases in 
ich, if one went to work artfully, photographs could be obtaimed 
aper than it was intended they should be supplied. For instance, 
one case he found cabinets quoted at 18s. 6d. per dozen, six for 
6d., extra copies twelve for 12s.. six for 7s. €d., so that if twelve 
re ordered first and then six extra copies afterwards, 2€s. would 


the Committee had 
dinner as a regular 


tee 


was 


hen considering the 


said that in bringing this subject under notice 
t evening he had in view two recent and various other cases 
ich hav» been brought to the notice of the Association, and also 
pped up ih his own business and that of others. He thought 
re care should be given to the basis wpon which prices were 
nded. For instance, you have a sitter who, unfortunately, does 


| pay you at the time of sitting, and subsequently a dispute | competency by the testimony cf past and present emp 


arises, 
| being submitted the parents are not satisfied. 

| has returned to schooi and cannot be re-taken. 
1e sit again when he returns from school, but the parents object, on 
the p 
| therefore ask you to charge for what has been done and for the 
roof! 


n 


he 


of 


in 


of 


of 


na 


sp 


of 


Vv 
ver 
sitting, developing, retouching, etc. 
should be fixed for the taking of a negative and for the proo 


with 
yasis 


| pany 
whole amount of 


the negative. 
asso 


expression of a 
assistants themse 


tion from the Committee, were read. 


be pu 


held under the aus 
Conyention of the United Kingdom to be held a 
July. 
members, 
ber of exhibitors will be about twenty-four, 


the country. 
contribute 
Photograp 


consideration of the granting of certificates 
task of providing means of overcoming the o 
working of a 
point of view is a long and di 
however, has been made, 


It may be a schoolboy is photographed, and on the proofs 
Meantime, the boy 
You suggest that 


ea that the boy will be older, and make other excuses. They 


and allow for the copies not had. Now, the price ¢ 
some people for extra copies, deducted from the price charged. 
ozen, would not be sufficient to pay a photographer for the 
He was of opinion that a price: 
s sub- 
itional copies, so that it tallies 
worked out on that 


narged. 


itted, and then so much for the add 
he extra copies rate. He thought that if 
trouble would be obviated. 
Mackie instanced a recent case of claim against a railway com- 
for broken negatives, in which the photographer claimed for the 
nis order. He could, of course, not charge for the prints. 
» had not produced, and it was a question what was the value of 
By Mr. Ellis’s system no difficulty would arise. 
Fry brought forward a suggestion to promote some branch or 
tion in which assistants could join. Mr. Ellis thought, some 
requirement of this kind should emanate from the 
ves in the first place, and in view of the amount 


Mr: 


Mr 


of work on hand it would ke advisable to complete it before touch- 
ing fresh yentu In any case, it would be well to consider the 
matter in committee. 

Previous to the members’ meeting a general committee meeting 
was held, at which the following were present:—Messrs. H. A. 
Chapman, J.P. (Swansea), Alfred Ellis, A. Mackie, F. A. Bridge. 
Wm. Grove, S. H. Fry, E. Scamell, Lang Sims, and H. C. Spink 
(Brighton). Mr. Alfred Ellis, President, in the chair. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were read from Messrs. 
Martin Jacolette and W. Gill (Colchester). 


Letters to and from Mr. Louis Langfier, in reference to his resigna- 


s 
It was thereupon decided to 


accept Mr. Langfier’s resignation, with an expression of regret at the 
loss of his valuable services. 

The draft of the report for the members’ meeting was read and 
passed. 


names of those gentlemen who had expressed their intentiom 
was decided that they should 


1e 
exhibiting at Derby were read. 
dlished. 

The Committee then considered certain alterations in the rules, 


which it is proposed shall be presented to the annual general meeting 


October. 


Report or THE CoMMITTER. 


Since the last members’ meeting in February the members have had! 


an opportunity of gathering together at the annual dinner, whick 
was held, according to.the rules, on Friday, March 11. 
members and guests were present, and the opportunity of the occasiom 
was taken to present the Pre’ 
Presidents, Messrs. Thomas Bedding and William Groye, with a gold 
token or souvenir of his year of office, subscribed 


Forty-nine 


sident, Mr. Alfred Ellis, and the two past 


for by the members. 
the Committee. 
An invitation has been 
his work to the exhibition of professiona 
pices of the Association and 


sued to each member to send specimens 
photography, to be 
of the Photographic 
Derby in June and 
The privilege has not been accepted by a large number of 
out as far as can be ascertained up to the present the num- 
and the list includes the 
mes of many of the best and most representative photographers im 
Messrs. W. Crooke and Fred Hollyer have consented to 
their pictures in an exhibition at the rooms of the Roya? 
hic Society. 
The Committee have been devoting a great deal of time to the 
o Associates, and the 
ystacles to the successful 
stem which will be satisfactory from an employer's 
ficult one. Considerable progress, 
and it is hoped shortly to issue a pro- 


ectus of that part of the scheme which prrovides for the granting 
certificates without examination to assistants who can prove 
ers, 
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The Committee regret that they are losing the services of Mr. 
Louis Langfier, who has resigned his seat on account of inability to 
Spare the time for the duties. 

The Committee are pleased to notice that the local branches 
at Edinburgh, Hull, and Liverpool are holding regular meetings. 
Their discussions are duly published from time to time in the 
BririsH JouRNaL or PHorograpny. 

PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
LIVERPOOL BRANCH. 

Aprit 29, 1904.-Present : Messrs. G. Watmough-Webster (chairman), 
W. T. Sinith, H. Dowden, O. Looser, R, Waile, E. Vanderbilt, A. 
Priestly, A. F. MowH, W. Warrington (Hon. Sec.) 

The Chairman said with regard to suggestions for preventing 
sitters making unfair use of proofs, he had received a letter 
from a photographer, not a member of the Branch, giving particulars 
of his way of treating proofs, which had proved successful. 

A proof so treated was kindly sent with the letter, and was passed 
round among the members, who voted it an excellent idea. 

The question of cutting prices was brought before the meeting 
by a member who thought some effort ought to be made against 
it, particularly in such cases as might exist among members of the 
P.P.A. He thought there were such cases. The discussion that 
followed was long and interesting. Several members had suffered, 
directly or indirectly, from the proximity of the “Cheap Jack,” 
and ‘the yarious experiences that were related showed the difficulty 
of dealing with the question. To give publicity to the methods of 
the offenders, to point out the often irresponsible—even unscrupulous 
—characters of very many of them was felt to be desirable and a 
step in the right direction. Two cases out of many, of members’ 
own personal experiences, were typical of the class of man who 
cuts prices to a ridiculous point to attract business. .Gne, of a 
man who opened “opposite” a member in a building consisting of 
offices, etc., and offered three cabinets and a 12 in. by 10 in. 
Jargement for Qs. 


en- 
6d. He flourished for a time; then one day, having 
business in an office in said building, the member in question went 
across and found the staircase crowded with people looking for the 
photographer, who had flown. He left behind a notice to say 
hé was returning shortly, a large number of paid-up but unfulfilled 
orders, and much strong feeling. Another case brought forward 
showed even more unscrupulous principles. A studio opened, 
prices almost impossibly low, a roaring business for two weeks, 
tien a missing photographer (saye the mark !). He left wor 
he had gone to South Africa—which was about all he did leave— 
for an examination of the premises indicated that he had not though 
it necessary to expose any plates or do any work, except take the 
money. 

The question of the dealer’s share of the responsibility in the 
matter was talked over at considerable length, but the members 
were not unanimous in their opinions of the extent to which g00¢ 
terms from dealers enabled cheap men to. carry on. 

The subject was adjourned to.the next meeting. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL’ PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
May 12th.—Mr. A. J. Brown in the chair. Mr. Brigginshaw, one of 
the tounders of the association, was welcomed, and congratulated the 
ociation upon its eoutinued vitality; its records in the Brrrrsy 
JOURNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY were always enjoyed. 

Mr. Drage asked the opinion of the members upon the system of the 
Diy Adhesive Company, whose method was. shown at the previcus 
mecting. 

Mr. Furley Lewis was quite pleased with the system, as a 
and for convenience. 

Mr. Rapson pointed out the many branches that could be worked, 
plate marks to suit the picttire, tints to suit and fit the prints, freedom 
from the distortion met with in prints mounted wet, prints could be 
mounted upon any substance, thin or thick. 


as 


time saver 


CAMERA CLUB. 


Ir Thecdore Hook, or any other of that merry band of a bygone 


generation, whose delight it was to play practical jokes, could nave 
peeped into the Camera Club on the evening of the 9th inst., he | 
ted to seek the aid of the police in order 
And if the police had been so | 


would have been sorely temp 
to play a prank upon the members. 
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summoned they would have witnessed an unwonted sight, and | 
which would have gone far to support the notion that the King’s pe 
was being seriously threatened. Two men stripped to their sh 
and engaged in hot contlict with the deadliest locking rapiers. T 
they were both well-skilled in the use of their weapens was eyid 
at a glance, for they thrust and parried with such adroitness that 
was impossible to analyse the movements—it was a series of flag 
of clashing steel. Whilst these two were thus intent upon their dea 
work, the members of the club stood and watched the conflict w 
the greatest interest, and seemed to hang upon the result ag if 
had been a matter of personal concern. But it was not in reality 
deadly fight, although it looked like one. The truth was that 
Egertcn Castle was giving a lecture upon “The Romance of Swor 
manship,” and he had brought with him his fencing master, and $ 
was one of the many illustrations showing how certain kinds of weap 
were used. The discourse had nothing to do with photography, 
that it may be regarded as one of those extra subjects with which 4 
Camera Club oceasionaily seeks relaxation from “the usual round, t 
common task,” 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE (PHILADELPHIA).—SECTION ( 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND MICROSCOPY. 

Apri 7.—Dr. Henry Leffmann in the chair. The chairman call 
attention to several exhibits which were of more than usual intere 
The first of these consisted of several specimens of the “ Parall 
Stereograms ” of Mr. Fred. E. Ives. This optical device was original 
exhibited several years ago at one of this section's meetings, but h 
since been improved, and is now being commercially exploited. T 
second exhibit consisted of specimens of photographs in natural colou 
of natural objects and of paintings made by a photographic proce 
devised by Messrs. M. Miley and Sons, of Lexington, Va. The resw’ 
ing photographic prints exhibited surprisingly close approximati 
to the colouring of the originals and were much admired. The reg 
communication of the evening, “ Microscopic Studies with the Movin 
Picture Camera,” was a highly interesting demonstration, showit 


many minute living organisms, etc., that had been magnified mat 
times by the microscope and then photographed by the method use 


in making moving pictures. Among a number of 
hibited the circulation of blood in the web of the 
circulation of cell fluid in living waterweed, are specially worthy ( 
notice. The exhibits were explained and commented on by tk 
chairman, and, at the close of the meeting, the thanks of the meetin 
were tendered to Mr. 8. Lubin, of Philadelphia. who supplied tk 
material and moving-picture camera for making the demonstration, 


subjects thus ¢: 
foot, and tk 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 
May 11th.—The capabilities and merits of Venus paper were demot 
strated by Mr. W. H. Rogers before his fellow members. It is claime 
for the paper that it p *s certain advantages over gelatine mat 
papers. It does not blister or frill, always remains flat, warm wate 
may be used for washing, and heat for drying, toning is easy an 
uniform, and the final results are unlike the “ ordinary photograph, 
which may inferentially seem to be vather an unkind reflection on th 
“ordinary photograph.’ Rough, smocth, and canvas grained paper 
can be obtained and sensitised materials. Mr. Rogers, although hi 
acquaintanceship with the paper and its working was of the slightest 
found no difficulty in its manipulation, and some pleasing prints wer 
toned and fixed and passed round for inspection. A statement by th 
makers, as to the advantage to be gained by printing weak negative 
in a dull light, led to .a general discussion on the Bunsen Roscoe Law 
and whether it held true for printing processes in general. Mr. E. A 
Salt said he always thought it broke down with P.O.P., but al 
inspection of a set o prints sent him by, Mr. Alfred Watkins printet 
in the sun and shade showed no apparent difference. He had bee 
informed the law had been found true for albuminised paper. Mr, 
Hugh Allen said it certainly did not apply to the gum bichromat 
proc the question of the intensity of the light apart from tht 


“time” factor was then of the greatest importance, and as regardec 
P.O.P. in a home-made print meter. constructed out of numberec 


layers of tissue paper, when the light became feeble the piece of P.O.P. 
continued darkening in the lower numbers without any perceptible 
alteration in the higher. Mr. Sellors thought the law also did not 


apply to carbon, with its thick film of pigment. 
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During the evening the Watkins new print meter was passed round 

J inspected with interest. A portion of a sensitive disc of paper Comme cial & Legal Intelligence 
seen through a small circular aperture, which it partly fills ; by 

plying pressure to the front and back of the case, the paper is made <i 
revolve in front of a series of standard tints, approximately in geo- Ar a London Police Court on Monday last George Browning, am 
trical progression. ‘The range 4 to 32 is wide. By rotating the auxiliary postman at 12s. a week, who said he was formerly a. 
ak a fresh surface of paper is exposed. It was generally thought photographer, but had lost his trade through the rise of amateur 
wt the meter was of ingenious construction, and would prove useful | Photographers, was sent to four months’ imprisonment for letter 
carbon workers. ‘The president, Mr. 8S. H. Wratten, in proposing stealing. 

rote of thanks to Mr. Rogers, said the Venus papers undoubtedly Ar the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday last, William Friese: 
ed a place, and had stood the test of time, and alluding to the Green, forty-eight, described as an inventor and patentee, pleaded 
cussion which had arisen, suggested that members might make | “Guilty” to counts in an indictment charging him with offences. 


—— 


pe comparative experiments and report results. against the Debtors Act by obtaining credit without disclosing the 
ie fact that he was an undischarged bankrupt. Mr. Arthur Gill 


oe Be res a MR ANE prosecuted ; and Mr. Slater appeared for the defendant. In mitigation. 
CENTRAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIET ee sentence Mr. Slater said fe the defendant owed his armen mis- 
“Saturday, the 7th inst., the above society opened their summer | fortune to taking upon hithself the debts of a company in which he. 
gramme with an excursion to Roehampton and Wimbledon Common. | was interested. His bankruptcy took place twelve years ago, and the 
spite of the threatening weather, a muster of eleven was obtained, | defendant, in assuming the responsibility for the debts, was under the: 
da start was made from Waterloo Station by 2.35. Under the | impression that in these circumstances he was not obliged to disclose 
dership of Mr. 7. Holland the party made their w ay to Roehampton, the fact that he was an undischarged bankrupt. The Commom 
1 after a little skirmishing quickly settled down to work. <A visit | Serjeant sentenced the defendant to two months’ imprisonment in the 
s made to the windmill, after which the party adjourned, at the | second division. 
ritation of the leader, to his house to tea, and there spent the Ar the Clerkenwell Sessions last week George Esser, 31, sailor. 
ming. ‘The outing was voted a g by all participating and John Smith, 33, coster, pleaded guilty to having committed a 
it. The next excursion of the society will be on May 28th, when burglary at the premises of Sinclair and Co., Ltd., opticians and 
F. R. Rose will conduct a party to Mill Hii and Stanmore. Mr. jewellers, Haymarket. The prisoners smashed a plate glass window 
W. Hobday, the secretary of the Central Photographic Society, at | on the early morning of the 20th of April, and stole a velvet-covered’ 
eter Hall, Strand, W.C., will be pleased to answer any inquiries tray and charms, worth £50. Police-constable Fairclough, attracted’ 
1 to forward programme for 1904 on hearing from those interested. by the noise, chased and captured Esser, and a night flusher named’ 
King pluckily detained Smith with the stolen property. Both men 
had been many times convicted. Esser had been in a reformatory 
and now had a considerable remnant to serve on a sentence of seyerm: 
years’ penal servitude. Smith had twice been in penal servitude. 
Detective-sergeant West said window smashing in the West End! 
was greatly on the increase and of almost nightly occurrence. Esser 
was ordered twelve ionths’ and Smith eighteen months’ hard 


t succe 


an 


W Zealand Vourist Photog 
id Times” states that 1 
aland scencry and life were s 
ar by the Tourist Depariment. 


iphie Department.—The “New Zea- 
CGO photographs illustrative of New 
nt to various parts of the world last 


[ite first of the Royal Soviety’s two annual conversaziones was held abour. 

the Society’s rooms in Burlington House on Friday last. .ne A Copyricur Action Fails.—At Swansea County Court, on Monday, 
asident, Sir William IHuggins, veccived the members and guests. before his Honour Judge Gwilym Williams, Messrs. A. and G. Taylor, 
e exhibits were, as usual, numerous and varied, illustrating the »hotographers, of Swansea, brought an action against William New- 
ults of the most recent research in certain departments of science. combe, Joseph Rosser, and Griffith Davies, trustees of the Swansee 
dium exhibits were conspicuously absent, except in one instance, | district of the Independent Order of Rechabites. Plaintiffs alleged 
thaps they are being reserved for the ladies’ soiree next month. hat in February, 1803, defendants or their agents ordéred of the 
if apart from these there were many exhibits calculated in the plaintiffs photographs of the town and district for the purposes of a 
tin to appeal only to the specialist, though a few could without 00k defendants contemplated publishing, and plaintiffs agreed to 
ficulty be appreciated by the mere intelligent onlooker. Sir | supply the same upon a condition that photographs and views should” 
liam Abney showed a beautiful arrangement by which colour ye used only in the book mentioned, and it was alleged that without 
otographs ave shown by the substitution of spectrum colours of he consent of the plaintiffs the views were published in another- 
2 glasses, with the result that the colow's om the soreen are mucit | hook issued by the defendants, and plaintiffs now claimed an injunc- 
ter and purer. Some of the resulis were quite striking. Another ion restraining defendants from further copying or publishing the 
‘ee-colour arrangement was that of Mr. Sanger Shepherd, who yhotographs. Mr. Villiers Meager (instructed by Messrs. Picton, 
hibited examples showing the application of natural colour photo Evans, and Jones) was for plaintiffs, and Dr. Williams (instructed by 
aphy to the production of lantern slides of characteristic spectra | Mr. J. E. Rowlands) was for defendants. For plaintiffs Mr. Lambert 
‘lecture and educational purposes. Professor Carl Pearson’s exhibit (their Swansea manager) said:he was asked to take views of Swansea 
is of especial interest, being a photographic study of the English | for reproduction in the souvenir issued in connection with the visit of” 
ull, 1600-1850, showing some of the results of the biometric work he Rechabites to Swansea last year. This order was subsequently 
University College during the past five years. It is a selection | ratified by two other members of the order named Tasker and Stevens. 
m a series of photographs of English skulls, illustrating normal He took a number of photographs on the condition that after being: 


d abnormal ty) 


There are two series, numbering upwards of | used in the souvenir the copyright was to remain with his firm. Iw 
J altogether, from old pils or graveyards in the City. Professor | addition to being used in the souvenir, he found the pictures had,. 


srdman had an interesting exhibit illustrative of his recent visit without his sanction, been used in a booklet issued by the Rechabites. 
Ceyion for the purpose of inspecting the pearl oyster fisheries. In cross-examination he said he had no written agreement that the: 
lis included samples of Ceylon pearl oysters at various stages of | copyright was to remain with him. He admitted that the photographs 
owth, specimens showing the structure of the pearl oyster, micro- had not been copyrighted till after they had been used in the way 


pic preparations showing the structure of the pearls, photographs complained of. Frederick Samuel Price, a member of the Conference: 
d diagrams of the methods employed at the fisheries, and other Executive of the Rechabites, said he went to see plaintiffs’ manager, 
atures of the industry, while other results of Professor Herdman’s | and asked prices for photographs for the souvenir... He said the under- 
sit were illustrated by a fine series of lantern slides shown in the standing was that the photos were for the souvenir on y, and no other- 
ture room. Dr. Alan B. Green showed some curious photographs book was at that time contemplated. In cross-examination he admitted 


ustrative of the vadio-activity of bacteria exposed to pure radium that when he first saw plaintiffs’ manager he had no authority, but 
omide. Some of the results were very striking, and the method before the completion of the agreement he was authorised to act.—Dr. { 
wy lead to important results as to the real nature of the bacteria Williams: Perhaps that is what is meant in your biography in the ' 
Perimented with. souvenir where it says you are “perhaps a wee bit too active? ”—Yes. 
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Witness went on to say he did not give the order. John Joslin was | 
called to prove distribution of the booklet in question. He said he 
did it at the direction of the secretary of his tent.—Dr. Williams: 
Who was that ?—Witness: Mr. Price, the last witness. (Laughter. ) 
The Judge: He engaged him to distribute things which he said he 
considered it very wrong to publish. Dr. Williams was opening the 
case for the defence when the judge interposed with the observation 
that it appeared to him Mr. Meager was complaining of an infringe- 
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Sir Norman Lockyer showed some interesting photographs a 
diagrams illustrating solar and meteorological changes, and a striki 
series of photographs to determine the relative temperature of { 


stars at the Royal Society’s conversazione last Friday. 


One pho 


graph of especial interest illustrated the close connection between ¢ 


change of barome 
which is being made in this dep 


ric pressure and rainf 


artment. 


all, significant of the progr 
A very attractive exhi 


under this head was that of Mr. J. Frankland Adams, consisting: 


prints in illustration of a photographic atlas of t 
Royal Observatory, Cape Town, 
kland Adams’s expedition to the Ca 
the elucidation of some problems 
Milky Way structure, especially as to possible extension beyond t 
limits generally accepted. Another was to secure records to allow 
counting stars and plotting areas of light for the Southern Milky We 
as has already been done for the Northern Milky Way. Mr. Frankla) 
Adams proposes to publish a special photographic atlas for the use: 
investigators in this particular line, and it is to be hoped that th 
most useful enterprise will receive encouragement. The Roy 
Astronomical Society showed ten transparencies illustrative of sun-sp 
phenomena, from negatives taken with the Rumford Spectro-Hel 
graph of the Yerkes Observatory. 


ment of copyright not in existence at the tume of the alleged infringe- 
ment. Mr, Meager said 26 out of the 30 were taken previously, and 
the plaintiffs possessed the copyright, but it was necessary to have the 
copyright registered before the action could be brought. Dr, Williams 
read authorities in opposition to this contention, and then, at the 
suggestion of his Honour. called witnesses to speak as to the agreement 
with the plaintiffs. Messrs. R. Watkins, Tasker, and Stevens said 
they gave the order to plaintiffs, but denied there was any stipulation 
that the photos were only to be used in a particular publication. 
Eventually his Honour said that in view of the witnesses for the 
defence having declared that there was no restriction in the agree- 
ment, and Price having denied that he gave the order, judgment would 
be entered for the defendants with costs. 


transparencies and 
heavens, photographed at the 
1903-4. The objects of Mr. Fran 
were of great interest, including 


At a largely attended meeting of the South London Photograph 
y on Monday, May 16, at Collyer Halil, High Street, Peckhai 
an interesting episode took place prior to a lecture by Mr. Jol 
Sterry, hon. treasurer of the Royal Photographic Society, who e 
plained his new process of controlling gradation in bromide prin 
and lantern slides. Mr. Sterry, be commencing his lecture, sa 
it was a great pleasure to hii io come down there that night, as] 
had lived twenty years on Peckham Rye, and he had not been the 
for twenty years, and he found the place very much altered since thi 
time. He had been asked to perform what was to hima vei 
pleasant thing to be able to do that evening, and that was on behé 
of the Society to present a testimonial to their late president, M 
Maurice Howeli, who was one of the founders of the Society, at 
h very way. If there had om) 
been a Society when he lived at Peckham (for he was doing a liv 
photographic work in 1860 and 1865—he gave it up then until 188 
he would have gladly joined it. He did not happen to know M 
Howell, but he had great pleasure in asking him to accept the gifts 
recognition of his services te the Society. Mr. Howell, amidst lov 
yplause, was then presented with very handsome silver cigs 
bearing the following inscription: “ Presented to Maurik 
owell, Esquire, by members of the South London Photograpu 
ociety, as a small token of their esteem, May 16, 1904.” He ws 
so given a gold-mounted umbrella for Mrs. Howell. 


Dews and Dotes. 


‘We have received from Mr. Robert Banks, photographer, of 1&0, 
Market Street, Manchester, a copy of a recently published book of 
views of Manchester and the Ship Canal. The hundred photographs 
herein reproduced are full of interest to admirers of the great and 
progressive Lancashire city. Bound in leatherette, the book selis 
at 1s., and should be largely bought by Mancunians and others. 


fore 


ra A complimentary dinner was given on Monday evening at the Café 
toyal to Major-General E. R. Festing, C.B., F.R.S., upon his retire- 
ment from the post of Director of the Science Division of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Among those present were Sir William Abney, 
*R.S., Sir George Bartley, M.P., Sir Arthur Riicker, F.R.S., Sir 
Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., Major-General C. E. Webber, C.B., Mr. 
Thorpe, C.B., F.R.S., Professor Judd, C.B., F.R.S., Mr. Alan Cole, 
C.B., Sir Purdon Clarke, C.J.E., Mr. F. G. Ogilvie, Professor E. 
Lantéri, Mr. J. J. H. Teale, F.R.S., Professor Perry, F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor Farmer, F.R.S., Professor Tilden, F.R.S., Mr. J. C. G. Sykes, 
Captain Shaw, Professor Moira, and Mr. J. A. Grant. 

Tuer Prime Minister was the principal guest at a dinner party given 
at the House of Commons on Thursday last by Sir Benjamin Stone, 
M.P. Among the guests invited to meet Mr. Balfour were Sir Alfred 
Seale Haslam, M.P., Professor Dewar, F.R.S., Sir Archibald Geikie, 
F.R.S., his Highness the Aga Khan, Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S.,. Sir 


ad been interested in it ever since in e 


& 


a 


case, 


it 


wu 


Harty Miniatures.—At the Society of Arts last week an illustrate 
lecture on “ Harly Painting in Miniature” was given by Mr. K. I 
Holmes, C.V.O., Windsor Librarian. Sir William Abney, F.RS 
presided, and there was a large attendance. The lecturer brief 


Edward Maunde Thompson, Sir John Batty Tuke, F.R.S., Dr. D. characterised the chief miniature painters working in England fro 
M‘Kenzie, Mr. C. F. Hill, Mr. George Renwick, M.P., Professor the time of Holbein to that of Cosway ; but the chief feature of th 
Boyd-Dawkins, F.R.S., Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P., Sir Norman | ®Ye@ms was the remarkable series of lime-light i ustrations, fro) 
Lockyer, Sir Robert Ropner, M.P., Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., Sir “three-colour”” photographs made from the original miniatures in th 


Royal Library, 
Sanger-Shepher 


and enlarged to life-size. 
d method, and though a 
were not therefore shown by Mr. Holme 
of marvellous. Not only every line and s 
been caught and reproduced, but every 
so that the perfect miniatures came out 


They were taken by th 
ew examples had failed an 
s, the rest were little shor 
nadow of the miniature ha 
tint and shade of colour 
perfect and those that wer 
“Mary Queen ¢ 


John Evans, F.R.S., Sir Maxwell Lyte, Colonel Sadler, M.P., Mr. 
Dods Shaw, Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, M.P., and the Dean of 
Westminster. Sir Benjamin Stone exhibited to his guests a large 
collection of photographs taken by him in Algeria. 


ARE we receiving less heat from the sun? Returns have lately been 
made to the Paris Academy of Sciences by M. Dufour and M. flawed or faded appeared as such. The famous 
ki which seem to show that such is the case. M. | Scots,” by Francois Clouet; the full length “Sir Philip Sidney,” b 
Dufour dates a marked diminution, beginning in December, 1902, and | Isaac Oliver; the same painter’s “thumb-nail ” portrait of himself 

E : : = 
M. Gorezynski reports that it began at Warsaw in May of that year. Snduthen Nor > aa SRE a 

Be ) u : ahs Monmouth” and “Monk” of Samuel Cooper, the greates 
Some observers are inclined to ae ae ee of Bolax see of all miniaturists, were especially successful, and their appearané 
to the dust, ejected from Mount Pelé, others to the Pete a on Sti | oa the screen was warmly cheered. The triumph of the new proces 
spots. It is impro pable that solar Tan ha ae ri ron Veea was demonstrated ; henceforth it ought to be possible, by proceedin| 
to year; but the quantity os epee in the tL, a Ba orn) i‘ to with care equal to that exercised by Mr. Holmes and the photo 

Ee: ras cold in England, not because solar radiation was less, ethers E 7 Sedrian 
ee 1 ee th ete rly always cloudy. We observe solar graphers, to make absolutely exact facsimiles, enlargements, or reduc 
put because the sky was nearly alway ; y- D a tions of any painting, lara. i 7 -, Hol 

3 5 : Ba E a e.or small, sidentally, too, Mr. Holme 
c ig » bottom of an ocean of air, the changes in which i yi S, tars 3 il Incic y> B * 
heat and light at the bo a se +e 2 ‘tL proved the truth of a saying of Horace Walpole, who wrote, If : 
7e vith our records than alterations on the 1 z Pea tee ; 2 ‘ 
must have far more to do wit ee eae nie glass could expand Cooper’s miniatures to the size of Vandyke’s, the! 
1879 was a hot year in several | ~ iy aeae fiat : son? TI a 
vould appear to have been painted to that proportion.” Thrown 1 
colour on the screen, they fairly rivalled Vandyke’s pictures. 


Ladislas Gorczyns 


sun’s surface, stupendous as these are. 
countries, though a wet and cold one with us. 
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‘Gas balloon exploded on Thursday, May 12, in the Rue 


ard Robert, Paris, with the result that a number of people were 


ely burnt and otherwise injured, whilst all the windows of houses 


ie locality were broken, and one house was set on fire. The 
ent was an extraordinary one in many ways, says the Paris cor- 
dent of the “Standard.” During the morning, the Rey. Mr. 
n, the well-known photographic aeronaut, and a friend had made 
a sudden storm 
sred, and it scemed wise to make a hasty descent. Knowing the 


Joon ascent. As they were drifting over Par 


ities of a descent in the crowded streets, the aeronauts tried to 


in in the air until they reached the more rural district of Vin- 
8s; but, on reaching the lower regions, they were caught by 


jer current which threatened to carry them back over t 


ne centre 


ecity. A rapid descent was consequently made, and the balloon, 
jing the housetops, landed in the Rue Edouard Robert, a narrow 


£ on the eastern side of the city. Numbers of people rus 
sr assistance, and to help the aeronauts. Unluckily a 
ess enough to go on smoking a c 


on at the same time catching fire. The shock of the ex 
‘ibed as terrible. Windows were blown to atoms, whil 


had -crowded round the balloon were thrown violently 
ad. Only two persons are reported to be seriously injured, but 
explosion 
but, help 
*at hand, the flames were quickly overcome. According to another 
mt of the explosion, the balloon, in its descent, completely 
ened the windows of the house, upon which one of the occupants 


teen others were more or less burnt or bruised. The 
set fire to the first floor of 17, Rue Edouard Robert ; 


hed up to 
man was 
ping gas 
lace, the 
plosion is 
st people 


gar; and, the esca 
og into contact with it, a formidable explosion took p 


to the 


seded to light a lamp, and it was this that set fire to the escaping 


' This, indeed, is the explanation given by the aeronauts; bu 
al people who saw the accident state that the balloon caught fire 
‘beneath. Of the injured persons, eight have been detained a 


it. Antoine Hospital. 


‘the World’s Fair at St. Louis Great Britain makes a satisfactory 
ay in regard to the leading scientific department—that of 
istry. The British Sub-Committee, which is composed of experts, 
“The recent achievements of Germany in the field of 
: carbon chemistry, of which so brilliant an example is fur- 
din the great colour industry of that country, have perhaps, not 
turally, led to a widespread popular belief that, as regards 
1e predominant 


rks 


ical industry generally, Germany now occupies 


ion. The general public, however, has scarcely been in a position 
dge of the commercial importance of the chemistry and carbon 


jounds in relation to that of the industry as a whole, or 


o the 


it of participation of other nations in those branches which lie 
de the domain of organic chemistry. A study of this catalogue 
fritish exhibits) cannot fail to create astonishment at the wide- 
id character of the exhibits, and when the value and output of 


arious products are considered the reader can only arrive 


at the 


usion that synthetic organic chemistry constitutes but a small 
ion of the whole. This being conceded, it becomes manifest that 
t Britain still holds her own in the chemical industries of the 
1.” The committee also furnish a list of British chemists and 
ical processes discovered or worked out in Great and Greater Bri- 
_ Among the pioneers in chemical science are mentioned “ Boyle 
<x, Cavendish, Dalton, Wollaston, Priestley, Davy, Faraday, An- 


s, Graham, Newlands, Percy, Abel, Muspratt, Frankland 


, Arm- 


g, Crookes, Dewar, Odling, O'Sullivan, Perkin, Ramsay, Roscoe, 


Thorne. 


uals, the Gilchr 


the Mond nickel and Mond power-gas, the McArthur- 
ide gold extraction, the Messel-Squire sulphuric acid, a 


Of these the last nine are happily still with us.” 
processes, they recite as British the Bessemer steel, the 

‘ine, and Weldon’s bleach processes, the preparation of coal-tar 
st-Thomas basic steel, the Solvay-Mond ammonia 


Then 
Jeacon. 


Forrest 
nd the 


ice-Claus sulphur recovery processes. They append this moral : 


Te we to arrive at even an approximate estimate of t 
ficial results in terms of millions sterling that have accrued 


he net 
to the 


nunity from the work above referred to, it would constitute an 


erable argument in favour of the encouragement by the 
iginal research in chemistry, and of the education of s 


nation 
udents 


e higher aspects of technology.” To which may be added, as an 
icial comment, that chemistry is the science which the British 


mn has nee 
ther. 


sd and taxed—in alcohol, for example—more than 


Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never mrite on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

* * We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by owr 


correspondents. 
a 
THE SB. J.) JUBLUEE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am looking forward with great pleasure to your 
jubilee number (doubtless it will have an enormous sale), as I am 
one of those old-time photographers who have read it pretty regularly 
for something like forty-five years. I have very much enjoyed what 
I may call the “looking-back” articles that >have appeared lately. I 
often smile at the new inventions. Why, sir, the roller slide was 
invented by the man to whom I served my apprenticeship nearly 
fifty years ago, Mr. A. J. Melhuish. He brought it out for the wax 
paper process, but the wet collodion coming in soon after, it got 
thrown aside; although I recollect his taking a series of views of 
Oxford with it 20 x 18 at the time of the Russian War. Of course you 
don’t want an old man like me to bother you, or I could tell of dry 
plates (Hill Norriss’s), a large number of which I used before I was 
twenty-one. I am now sixty-five. Then there are snapshot photos. 
They are only a development of Scaife’s “ pistolgraphs,” of which I 
have some fami y portraits taken when I was sixteen or seventeen. 
Now you press a button, then you pulled a trigger like a pistol. I see 
there has been a talk of book illustration with stereoscopic views. 
Why, I printed, as a lad, hundreds for, I believe, your publishers in 
[enrietta Street. I recollect views at Teneriffe by Piazzi Smith 
among others. It was a monthly the first number, having a folding 
stereoscope. Then, again, as to metal cameras, why, McLean, 
Melhuish, and Hayes established a factory for making them in Lisle 
Street, Leicester Square, over forty years ago; but I must stop or 
{ could write all night of leading men of those 
etc.—but have gone quite 
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I shall tire you. 

times—the Prince Consort, Glashier, ete 

from my object in writing.—Yours truly, 
May 14, 1904. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Fifty years ago, when the original of the Brrrisi 
JoURNAL was founded, I was a toddling youngster of four, but I sup- 
pose I was born with an old head for young in life I got mixed up 
with journalism and science. I have a vivid recollection of the late 
Henry Greenwood and his peculiar characteristics and wonderful 
yusiness acumen. Haying had the advantage of the association with 
the late Samuel Highley (at one time on the Editorial staff of this 
journal) and getting a fair insight into optical matters while he was in 
business as an optician, I had opportunities of taking part in demon- 
strations and experiments that I should not have had with one whose 
sole object in business was money-making. This being so, and catch- 
ing the fever of “ink-spilling,” as it is inelegantly termed, I soon took 
o writing, for I gained confidence from the knowledge that great men 
with whom I had come in contact did not know some simple matters 
of a technical character. 

The golden rule, as endorsed by our present genial Editor, in writing 
for the Press, and especially practical journals, is “to express yourself 
as if the reader was unacquainted with the subject and the tuition 
was for a novice.” Those who are perfectly conversant with the 
subject need not read if their time is limited, but often the most 
experienced workers gain from the results of others. It is this principle 
of mutual help that has made the Brrrish JourNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY 
always a successful and popular journal. During a period of thirty 
years I have had the pleasure of writing occasionally, one might almost 
say consistently, to the Journal articles on Optics, Light, and Lantern 
matters, and for some years, on the introduction of the monthly sup- 
plement of the “Lantern Record,’ wrote regularly my “Lantern 
Mems,” but business exigencies haye prevented my writing much for 
publication for the past three years. 

As, however, I have had the gratification of knowing as personal 
friends J. Traill Taylor, W. B. Bolton, and our present Editor, and 
writing for the Journal under each of their Editorship, I feel I must 
resume my pen and offer my congratulations to the proprietors and 


THE 


the reading photographic public on the completion of the fifty years 
of publication of the “B. J.” 

That it has served a useful part in the past goes without saying, and 
the magnificent progress can be noted in the size and style of the 
journal, and its paper and printing. When one thinks of the appear- 
ance and fall of many other journals devoted to photography and 
allied subjects, the cause for congratulation is intensified, The 
Almanac is a standing monument to the success of the “ B. J.,” and its 
remarkable advance in popularity and usefulness is exemplified by 
the gradual growth of the volumes that all good photographers 
regularly keep and add to their library. The row on my book-shelf is 
an object lesson to doubters, and an incentive to'work and industry. 
I wish the Brivisn JourNnaL or Puotocrapuy continued success and 
a patriarchal life—Yours truly, G. R. Baxer. 

60, Sisters Avenue, Clapham Common, S.W., 

May 14, 1904. 


SOME SPECTROSCOPIC EXPERIMENTS WIT 
FILTERS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I notice that a few typographic errors occur in the 
above paper, printed last week, and should be glad if you would 
insert the following corrections :— 

Page 391. The two sentences, starting on line 14 of the article, 
should read as follows:—‘‘ The yellow and blue-green regions will 
be narrow.” “The colour filters and plates should be so adjusted 
to each other that the red negatives should record the red and yellow 
tegions, the green negative should record the yellow, green, and blue- 
green, and the blue negative, the blue-green and blue-violet regions.” 

Then on page 393, first column, line 28:—‘The region absorbed 
by the filter,’ should read, “The region absorbed by the dye.”— 
Yours faithfully, CAV Re) eee enairs 

London County Council School of 
Photo-Engraving and Lithography, 

6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
May 16, 1904. 


H TRI-COLOUR 


MONOBROMO FLUORESCINE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With regard to the above-named dye, which was re- 
commended by Dr. Eder as an excellent green sensitiser for collodion 
work, and which I stated could not be obtained commercially, Dr. 
Eder now states in the “Photographische Correspondenz,” May, 
p- 216, that its manufacture has been undertaken by Meister Lucius 
and Briining, of Héchst, a/M., and that they supply it in a pure state 
at 2 marks for 10 grammes.—Yours faithfully, 


Foots Cray, May 14, 1904. E, J. WALL. 


PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As regards “Psychic Photographs” I would like an 
answer to what has always puzzled me. Who is the tailor that makes 
the shrouds or the dresses for them? I always thought that souls or 
spirits when leaving the body were dressed the same way as when 
born, and. if I can admit that they leave the coffin (however they 
should leave the body before it is planted in some cemetery), how can 
they manage to leave the coffin all dressed as they appear on 
photographs? If souls can materialise to the extent of showing body, 
how about materialisation of cotton and wool, and maybe leather for 
the shoes? I want to believe, but I want a little explanation also. 
Who is the tailor and dressmaker for ladies departed?—Yours very 
truly, A. Levy. 

Asniéres (Seine), May 14, 1904. 


MOTHERWELL EXHIBITION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I should be greatly obliged if you would kindly 
mention in the BririsH JouRNAL OF PHoToGRAPHY that the Mother- 
well Young Men’s Institute Camera Club has decided to hold a third 
annual exhibition on November 3, 4, and 5, 1904, with five open classes 
and four members’ classes. Silver and bronze plaques will be awarded. 
Messrs. William Crooke, Edinburgh, and William Goodwin, Glasgow, 
have consented to judge the exhibits.—Thanking you in anticipation, I 
am, yours faithfully, James Duniop, Hon. Secretary. 


| May 16, 
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CHINESE PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS. 


To 
Gentlemen,—In the Treaty 


through the most favoured n 


The United States Govern 
their inventions in the Unite 
and ownership of such pater 


established and especial laws 


citizens of the United States o 
States in respect of articles 


the same manner as patents a 


a Patent Office as provided in 
the reply has not yet been ob 


tages of a patent law. In C 
was established, invention s 
longer profitable to an individ 
matter secret. In matters of 


which could not be worked w 
copy, was not invented. Ja 
about twenty years ago, and 
menal; while China, equally 
| Chinese Government, howeve 


the United States and China, t 


is equally applicable to Great Bri 
being substituted for the United States in the clause. 


agrees that it will establish a Patent 


adopted it will thereupon, after 
issue certificates of protection, v 


An inquiry has been made by His Ma 
whether the Chinese Government have taken any steps to est 
Hitherto China has been dead against pa 


history of China and Japan are remarkable instances of 


recipes for compositions had nearly reac 
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the Editors. 

which has just been ratified by 
rere is the following clause 
ation clause of the Treaty of Ti 
ain, the words “Great Br 


nent a 
d Sta 
its. 


lows subjects of China to” 
es and protects them in 
The Government of Chin 
Office. After this office ha 
regard to inventions hay 
ayment of the prescribe¢ 
alid for a fixed term of yee 
mn all their patents issued by the1 
the sale of which is lawful in | 


with 


which do not infringe on previous inventions of Chinese subje 


re to be issued to subjects of Chi 


jesty’s Minister at’ 


Article 10 of 
ained. 


he American Treat: 


ents of all kinds, ai 
he ¢ 
hina and in Japan until a patei 
opped at the point where it ¥ 
ual to invent, as he could noi kei 
manufacture, the Chinese and Jaj 
1ed perfection, but am, 
public being able to a 
a very liberal pater 
its progress since then has been ] 
civilised, has stagnated. The p 
r, are now convinced that they 


ithout the 
pan passed 


go in for modern improvemen 


1902, is the following article 
| “Tnasmuch as the British G 
trade-mar 
by Britis 


subjects, the Chi 


| “The Chinese Government 
tendents of Northern and of 
within their respective juris 


payment of a reasonable fee.” 
| Substantially this article 
| Treaty. Throug 
have received the following 
patent and trade-mark protec 


Custom E 
the Chinese 


established at the 
| tration agent and 
rave done in the 
trade-marks on t 


he part of 


and England of subjects of t 
rade-marks, 


British and Foreign Patent 
6, Lord Street, Liverpo 


904. 


To 
of replying to Mr. Ins 


week’s issue of your journal, by 


facts, Sirs, are stubborn 
facts upon the subject o 
certainly not in line wi 


my | 


"In the British Treaty with China, signed a 


protection to British trade-marks agains 
colourable imitation by Chinese subjects. 


Maritime Customs where foreign trade-mar 
1as been reprod 


hn the kindness of the Marquess of Lansdow 


meantime a provisional registration office 
ouse at Shanghai, where we have a 


s; hence this patent law. 

; Shanghai, Se 
o trade-marks :— 
afford protection 


tem 


in regard 
overnment 


Ce 


s against infringement, imitation, or colourable imi 


nese Government undertake to 
infringement, imitati 


further undertake that the Su 
Southern trade shall establish 
dictions under control of the Im 
ks may be register 


uced in the United | 


A working schen 
yeing evolved, and 1 
for trade-marks has 


information : 
tion is now 


courts will presumably afford, ai 


past, substantial protection against counterl 
Chinese subjects. 
German, and English representatives have mutually arrange 
the punishment in the Consular Courts of France, Germany, | 


The French, it 


hese countries who infringe regi 


and in all probability the remaining Western nation 
shortly do likewise.—Yours truly, 


W. P. Tuompson & Co., 
Chartered Patent Agents, 
Liverpool and Lone 
Office, 
ol, 


THE NORTHERN EXHIBITION. 


the Editors, 


Gentlemen,—May I ask you to kindly afford me ar oppor 
on’s communication, which appears 


y trespassing further upon your yal 


space? Mr. Inston has supplemented my letter with facts 
things. But what bearing have Mr. In 


etter? Practically none; and the 


h any of the ordinary methods of bus 
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Mr. Inston’s facts explain why I received no invitation to the 
ming ceremony, which, according to the Press, was such an 
2? Or—may I ask?—were only a few selected for 
s special distinction, and, if so, why? The Royal extends its 
itation, even though the whole of your work is rejected. Mr. 
ton will excuse my saying it, but he has, in my opinion, entirely 


mous Success 


yged the questi 


on. 


Mr. Inston’s first “fact” relates to fees and catalogue. I main- 
n that every exhibitor was entitled to an acknowledgment for the 
cunt of his remittance, whether that amount was two shillings 
twenty. In my own case, I sent in a number of frames, and the 
iount of my fees was considerably more than the minimum, but 


ve received no receipt. 


At Rotherham there are no hanging 


s, but a catalogue is sent to each exhibitor. 


With regard to the second fact, Mr. Inston say 


“The charge for 


mission at the ‘Northern’ was 6d., and pass-out cheques were 
en.” Is this a reason for not sending season tickets to exhi- 
ors? What says your contemporary, the “ Amateur Photo- 
6:—“A reasonable ground of complaint. The 
ility of a personal season ticket to every exhibitor is generally 


ypher”? May 


sognised as alu 
jon.” 
Facts third an 


srthern. .. . TI 
ol Society, pail 


sted Exhibitor. 


nost obligatory in 


the case of a well-managed exhi- 


d fourth. I am quite aware that the Walker Art 
Ulery and Cloak Rooms are the property of the Liverpool Corpora- 
m, and are managed under its 

e want of courtesy I experienced 
And now I come to Mr. Inston’ 
sitlemen, but really I must smil 
e Liverpool Society spent a 


ne gentleman who, 
d the largest sum 


direction; but does this condone 
at the hands of its officials? 

s last fact—No. 5. Excuse me, 
e. He says: “No person ouisi-le 
sovereign on the success of the 
not being a member of the Liver- 
in entrance fees was not ‘A Dis- 


>» Ts this, to quote Shakespeare, “the retort cour- 


ous or the quip modest” ? Mr. 
an exhibitor the mere hanging fees are a trifling detail compared 


ith the preparation of 


Inston knows perfectly well that 


special work, the cost of packing, the cost 


transit to and from, and the general depreciation of one’s frames. 
jould not these items be considered? They have to be paid. Is 
the hanging fees or the pictures that make an exhibition. ity WL 


ere to total up my entire out-of-pocket expenses in connection with 


ie Northern, including, of course, my visit to the exhibition, they 
ould amount to probably double the sum named. But I have not 
plained of these matters at all; the whole tenor of my complaint 
om the beginning to the ending of the great “ Northern” exhibition 
nd which Mr. Inston has entirely ignored) is summed up in seven 


ords, viz :—“ the lack of a little common courtesy.” 


IT beg in anticipation to thank you, and to state that I shal! not 
‘ouble you further with correspondence on this subject, and I again 
ive the honour to subscribe myseli—Yours faithfully, 


May 16, 1904. 


A DiscustEeD EXHIBITOR, 


THE MONMOUTHSHIRE IRON AND STEEL TRADE. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—There is nothing in common with photography in the 


ecompany ii 
ve “iron anc 
iberesting in th 


gy 


nd the changes and improvements which hé 
therefore in consideration of our old associs 


aken place, anc 
leas in relation 


2 


} 
Ibs 


teel trade.” 8 
e description gi 


to photography, 


he pamphlet for perusal. ‘The re 
pam p 


0 x 8 negative 
bout the year 
he same time, 


‘oss triplet, and I think you will consider both photos fairly 


ours faithfuily 


taken by nuyself 
but not by me. 1 


amphlet, which, as you will see, refers principally to 


you may perhaps find something 


en of the early methods of working 


from time to time 
ion of 
I have thought I would send you 
production of the works is from a 
by the old wet colledion process 


864, and the portrait is from a photo taken about 


‘he work was taken with a 10 x 8 
rood.— 
‘nos. MrrcHELL. 


Ffynonau, Harrow Road, Newport, Mon. 


May, 


904. 


[We have to t 


iank our old correspondent, C 


nel Mitchell, for tix 


apy of his interesting brochure, which, besides giving the history of 


great iron ar 
ences of labour 
‘he frontispiece 


t might have been taken yesterc 
igmat on a mec 


id s 
and wages sixty 
, a view of Aber 


lern fine gv s 


| works, contains some instr 


ain gelatine plate,— 


ive reminis- 
years ago, the Chartist riots, etc. 
shan Hron Works, is so good that 
ay with a highly corrected Anas- 


s. B.J.P.] 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EpiTors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MuSSRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOL & ComPANy, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

——— 
STERED :— 
Street, Cork Photograph of a Combination of Two 


PHOTOGRAPHS RE 
W. G. Honey 102, Patric! 


Photographie Prints of Portrait of the King. : 
A. Holborn, 25, Stokes Croft, Bristol. wo Photographs of the O/d Drawbridge, 
Bristol. 


nderoft,” Midway, near Burlon-on-Trent. Photograph of Under- 
nas in Granvil'e Colliery, Swadlincote. 
falgar Road, Greenwich. Photoyraph of Two Chimneys at 


, 27, 


Electric Generating Stution, Greenwich. 
\. H, Fischer, 19, Egerton Crescent, Withington, Manchester. Photograph of the 


Right Rev, Dr. Carsatellt. 

Dean. 14, High Street, Rugby. Photograph of the Chemical Schoo', Rugby 

hool Grounds, Rugby. 

“ Porson.” —Not necessary. 

CNS dbs —No doubt you may obtain it of Messrs. Mawson and 
Swan, Soho Square, London, W. 

“TP. ©.” (Looting).—Lhe prints you send are fair specimens of 
average studio work. You do not mention what your present 
salary is, but we should say that as a general operator your 
work would entitle you to about $2 to £2 10s. per week. 

Svupro Query.—CHANCELLOR AND Son say: “Can you oblige us with 
any information respecting high side-light studios? Is the 
system a success In reply: The system is certainly good, 
and many photographers follow it. Very many s udios are in 
use lighted by this system. We do not reply to queries by 
post. 

“A READER For 40 YE 1 Wycombe).—We should advise 
you to get your friend a pocket folding camera’ of the roll 
film type, which can be used for plates and flat cut films also. 
The latter will probably be found casier to manipulate, but 

and couvenience when travelling the daylignt 


Kk 


q” 


rs” (His 


for portability 
loading film spool has rauch to commend it. 

ConotrinG Puorograpus.—S. E. Jones says: “I have two photo 
colour sets (Judson’s and Leyethian), and the book on same, 
‘Photo Miniatures.’ The book is too advanced for me to do 
anything with it. WKindly name me a simple yet good book on 
same.” In reply: We know of no simpler treatise than that 
you have. If you cannot understand that, we should advise 
you to get a few practical lessons from a good colourist. 

Vatue or Lens.—b. H. Desenuam asks: “Can you give me an idea 
of the value of a portrait lens about 5 in. to 6 in. focus, quici- 
acting covers, half-plate, bearing Stereoscopic Co.’s name?” 
In reply: We do not value second-hand apparatus. We may, 
however, tell you that it has but little market value. If it is 
of the focus you state, and a quick-acting one, we doubt very 
much if it will cover the half-plate size. 

Luns Querirs.—“ Puoro Puysics” asks: (1) What will be the 
equivalent focus of the combinations sjwhen two lenses of prin- 
cipal foci 14 in. and 9 in. are combined together with a separa- 
tion of 2.84 in. between the lenses? (2) What focus supple- 
mentary lens should be added to a 6 in. Anastigmat or Orthostig- 
mat (any maker) to convert it into au 8 in. focus lens?” In 
reply: (1) Approximately 64 in- (2) A negative lens of ap- 
proximately 13 in. focus. 

ENAMELLI sxp Conourine.—*G, A.” sdys:“ (1) Kindly let me 
know, if possible, how to enamel with celluloid small photos 
such as are put into cheap miniatures? (2) Also best medium 
to use on glossy paper for use with water colours transparent?” 
In reply: (1) Soak the print in methylated spirit and then roll 
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with a hot roller, in contact with the celluloid. Suitable rollers 
are supplied by Fallowfield. (2) No medium is required if you 
use the coal-tar colours as supplied for the purpose by most 
of the larger dealers. 

Luxs Query.—k. A. Barrnurr says: “I have a R.R. Lens, }-plate. 
No name on. Iris diaphragms. Will this be all right for 
portraits with a supplementary lens added? What is the effect 
of thus adding a supplementary lens? Also, what effect would 
two such supplementary lenses added have, and how should the 
two he fixed?” In reply: The lens as it is may, of course, be 
used for portraits. The object’ of supplementary lenses is either 
to increase or shorten the focus of the original. They may be 
had for either purpose. They are fixed in the front of the 
combination, and are mounted for that purpose. 

Arr Bussies iwoLE “TNQUIRER” writes: “I have just bought a 
Ross-Zeiss planar lens of fairly large size, and the glass has a 
number of bubbles in it. This, they tell me, is owing to the 
quality of the glass and does not affect it optically, or its com- 
mercial vaiue. I would be much obliged if you will let-me 
know if you consider that is the case, or whether the flaws in the 
glass would render it of less value if IT wished to dispose of it?” 
Jn reply : In some of the new glasses used in modern lenses “*t is 
impossible to avoid air bubbles. They, however, in no way 
interfere with the working quality of the instrument, or its 
commercial value. 

Lens Query.—“ I". N.” 
portrait lens ; 


says: “(1) I have an offer of a Ross No. 3 
it measures 44 in. across. Can you inform me 
if it is a suitable lens for taking groups of children? (2) Can 
you advise me what lens I should get for taking small heads for 
mniniature? Some of these have to be very small, about the 
of a shilling.” In reply: (1) We think you mistaken 
with regard to the size number of the lens. Jf it is 44 in. in 

diameter it is a No. 4. However, if it be either a No. 3 ora No. 4, 

it is a good lens for groups of children. But if the figures are 

posed in different planes the lens, like all others, will require 
stopping down in order to get them all in focus. (2) Any ordi- 
nary carte de visite lens will be suitable for the work. 

Rep Tonrs on P.O.P. G. H. A.” says: “Some time ago I saw in 
the Brizisk JovrNaL or Prorocrapuy a formula how to tone 
P.O.P. a scarlet colour. T should be glad if you would inform 
me in which number it can be found, or, if out of print, will you 
kindly repeat?” In reply: The information you require ap- 
peared in No. 2.145, Vol. 48, June 14, 1901. The formula was 
suggested by M. Helain, and is: Ammonium sulphocyanide, 
5 er potassium iodide, 1.50 grammes; water to 1,000 
c.c., and add with constant stirring, dissolved in a little water 
chloride of gold, 6.25 gramme. This should be prepared aS 
wanted. The prints should’ not be printed deeper than usual, 
and well washed prior to toning. When the desired tone has 
been attained, the ould be again well washed, and fixed for 
at least fifteen minutes in a fiftecn or twenty per cent. fresh 
solution of hypo. Tonit ‘kes about 35 to 40 minutes. 

Tauntty LicHrine 8. MY “T am an operator at a studio 
here; the lighting of same I cannot understand. There is top 
light and both side lights; the whole I can cover in with blue 

My trouble is this: However I arrange the blinds, I 
cannot avoid the light in the eyes of sitter. I enclose a print 
showing the large white spot which appears in all eyes, and 
which I cannot avoid. Of course this has to be spotted out on 
the print, but does not look well. Can you help me?” In 
reply : The specimen sent shows very faulty lighting generally. 
In a studio fitted with blinds such as you describe you should, 
if you understand your work, be able to get any kind of light- 
ing cn the sitter. In the example enclosed there is evidently 
too much direct front light. As you are an operator we should 
advise you to get your employer to instruct you in the lighting 
of the sitter. 

Sruprio.—H. Ts writes: “Having noticed in 
you reply to photographers on 
I venture to ask your advice on the following matter :— 
I am building a studio on the H. P. Robinson plan 
(I enclose you a rough idea), but I was only intending to glaze 
the north side for a length of, say, 12 ft., beginning 3 ft. 


from back-yard end, at a height of 4 ft. 6 in. from floor, right 


Ac} 


ammMes 5 


he Journay that 
matters photographic, 
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to ridge, which would leave 17 ft. blank wall. What I wish: 
know is, would the above amount of glass—12 ft. in length—} 
sufficient? I see H. P. Robinson advises the glazing of th 
whole of the U side, from end to end.. The only advantage F 
so doing that I can see is that either end of the studio is the 
available.” In reply: Twelve feet of glass, as proposed, will] 
ainple, if only one end of the studio be used. But by glazing # 
full length you have the opportunity ‘of using either end, whic 
is a very great convenience. In a studio of the dimensioy 
shown in sketch plan, 4 ft., or 4 ft. 6 in., at either end may] 
opaque instead of three. 
Srupro Qurery.—sS. W. Vines says: “I have a room 15 x 12 fe 
which has an east light. The source of light is two windoy 
6 ft. x 34 ft. Height from floor level to window-sill abo 
3 ft. I desire to use this room to take an occasional portrai 
Can it be done satisfactorily as it stands by the judicious use 
reflectors? If not, can you suggest any means of making | 
satisfactory? My work primarily is of .a photo-mechanie 
character, the portraits being very occasional, so a stud 
is somewhat of a luxury. If you do not consider this thin 
possible, can you suggest any means of artificial lightin 
in conjunction with daylight or alone? I enclose a roug 
print of the class of portraiture which I practise and to whi¢ 
I have a leaning, and for the working of same do not thin 
a ‘studio’ of the conventional type asine quanon.” In reply 
There will be some difficulty in working the studio for fu 
ength portraits, like that you enclose, because it is so shor 
We should advise that, if you cannot increase its length, yo 
work it diagonally. Place the sitter in one corner farthest fro 
the light and the camera at the opposite one nearest the sour 
of light. In future, write on one side of the paper only, if yo 
please. 
Carson PRiIntING.—“ FAURE” says : 
can give me a little information regarding the failures in th 
enclosed single transfer carbon prints. You will see the one o 
Whatman paper has small shiny specks in the dark shadows, an 
he one on canvas paper has the specks, and also in patches it 
not in contact with the paper. Those patches come away 1 


“T shall be very glad if yo 


stripping the backing paper from the tissue in hot water. Ima 
say that the ordinary single transfer prints are all right, « 


which I do a good many. It is only occasionally that T hay 
hese rough ones to do. I soak the rough paper in warm watel 
about 70 or 80 degrees, for half an hour before mounting th 
exposed tissue, which I soak in water about 60 degrees, squee? 
well, and place between blotting paper, with good pressure, { 
ralf an hour, and then start developing in water about 1 
Do you think it makes any difference whethe 
the rough paper is new or old? This I am using we have ha 
in the house two or three years.” In reply: There is always 
ittle more difficulty in working with rough papers than smootl 
Instead of soaking the transfer paper in water at so high 
temperature as 80 degrees we should advise you to soak for 
opnger period in cooler water—say two or three hours ¢ 
65 degrees. Make the tissue softer before squeezing on tl 
transfer paper than is necessary with smooth paper, and allo 
onger time before developing. Do not be ina hurry to strip tk 
issue for the development. Transfer papers have a tendency t 
get harder by steeping. After two or three years it would k 
narder than when first issued by the makers. 


degrees or over. 
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JUBILEE NUMBER (1854-1904). 
To celebrate the completion of the fiftieth year of the 
ITISH JOURNAL OF PHoroGRAPHY we shall issue on June 10 
xt a Special Jubilee Number of the publication, which 
universally recognised as the oldest and most influential 
its kind in the world. 
The ordinary issue of the Journal of June 10 will be more 
an doubled in size in the text portion, and amongst other 
wtures will include, by way of supplement, an illustrated 
story of THe Brirish JouRNAL or PuHoToGRapHy, with 
riraits and Biographies of the Eminent Men of Science, 
urnalists, and Photographers who have been identified 
th the conduct of the paper during the last fifty years. 
As a souvenir of a unique celebration in photographic 
urnalism the “B.J.” Jubilee Number will undoubtedly 
‘in enormous request, as it is not too much to say that 
@ history of the paper during the half-century of its exist- 
ce is most intimately bound up with the history of photo- 
aphy itself. 
Of this Special Issue of Tue British JournaL or Pxoro- 
APHY many thousand extra copies will be printed, as the 
rmal demand for the paper will be very largely 
gmented. Moreover, it is intended to give the Jubilee 
umber a specially organised world-wide distribution, so 
at the greatest possible publicity will be secured for the 
per on the completion of its fiftieth year of existence, 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Radiation While savants are deeply engaged in the 
Notes. endeavour to discover and explain the 


theory of the action of radium and cognate radiations, 
records of fa in connection with it continue to accu- 
mulate. A writer to the “English Mechanic” has sent 
copies of photographic negatives he has obtained through 
the agency of the thorium contained in the débris of in- 
candescent mantles that had been in use for twelve months. 
A dry-plate was placed in the bottom of an “ordinary plate 
> a piece of note-paper put over it, and on this were 
ed coins, pieces of metal, etc., covered with the 
1ed mantles. The whole was left undisturbed for 
eleven days. The result, which is reproduced by a process 
block in the pages of that journal for April 15, shows 
clearly the forms of the curious articles employed—coins, 
a key, a pen-nib, pieces of carbon, zine, perforated zinc, 
copper, and tin-plate. In the issue for May 20 appears 
another illustration from the same contributor. It con- 
sists of silhouettes of various bodies produced by the 
thorium radiation acting through a sheet of aluminium 
0.04in. thick. The writer, who signs himself “A. F. B.,” 
states that he found no difference between the effects of 
light passing through green or red glows, thus showing 
the radiations to be of a different nature from that 
characterising the usual solar radiations. , 


* * * 


Radium at 


We referred some little time ago to the 
Large. 


disappointment of the inhabitants of 
Bath at the failure of their anticipations of a fortune to be 
realised by the extraction of radium from the famed waters 
of that city, which, though having been proved to exist, 
was shown not to be present in paying quantity. Accord- 
ing to the “ Peterborough Advertiser,” the inhabitants of 
a certain portion of Huntingdonshire are likely to be in a 
similar state of pleasurable anticipation, radium having 
been discovered in the beds of Oxford clay, near Fletton, 
in that county. A long descriptive article, containing, 
however, no particulars, appears in that paper, but it is 
suggested that the discovery will make “ brickfields better 
than goldmines.” We would suggest to the writer the ad- 
visability of avoiding a repetition of the Bath fiasco, in 
counting chickens before they are hatched, and to take 
into consideration the facts marshalled in a paper by 
Professor J. J. Thomson, read before the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, and, in brief, printed in these 
columns a little while ago. The paper described how 
radium had been found in a variety of places, but not in 
paying quantities—in the Cambridge gault, gravel from a 
pit, garden soil, sand from the seashore at Whitby, pow- 
dered glass, flour, precipitated silica. There is, of course, 
some sense for such roseate anticipations as those referred 
to, the price of radium being absolutely fabulous, and still 
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increasing, through the embargo laid upon the export from 
Austria of the substance it is extracted from—pitchblende. 
The requirements for therapeutical purposes has stimu- 
lated the demand which is almost daily increasing. Those 
who were fortunate enough to have made purchases when 
radium was first put upon the market are almost as lucky 
as the owners of shares once were in Devon Great Consols! 


* * * 
Radio-Active The latest radiation curiosities were 
Bacteria. shown at the recent conyersazione at 


the Royal Society. Photographs were 
produced from the radiations from masses of bacterial 
growth, which had been subjected to the action of radium 
emanations. These were placed between two sheets of non- 
radio-active glass placed in contact with a dry plate, and 
upon development in the ordinary way a dark area corre- 
sponding to the shape of the mass was shown. The bac- 
terial radiation was sufficiently powerful to affect a plate 
through a double thickness of lead foil. 


% % % 
Atmospheric This subject, naturally possessing 
Transparency: especial interest to photographers, seems 


to have attracted very general attention in 1902, and many 
observers in several parts of the world have recorded their 
observations upon it. There appears to be a general con- 
sensus of opinion that during the year 1902 there was a 
distinct, and even measurable, diminution in the transpar- 
ency of the air to the sun’s rays, and, further, that a return 
to what might be termed the normal took place some time 
in the succeeding year. The phenomenon was observed at 
Washington, and might, perhaps, have been the effect of 
some local cause, but for the fact that observers in other 
parts of the world had noted the same thing. It was 
shown that excess of moisture in the air could not have 
been the acting agent. The matter is considered so im- 
portant, and, possibly, the basis of an explanation of other 
meteorological phenomena, that Professor Cleveland Abbe, 
United States Department of Agriculture (Weather 
Bureau), Washington, D.C., asks observers to send him any 
records that will assist in defining the dates of beginning 
and ending, and the extent of this change in transparency. 
Such records may consist of photometric or photographic 
observations of the brightness of stars, changes in the solar 
or stellar spectra, unusual prevalence of halos, large 
Bishop’s rings or haze, observations of heat received from 
the sun as made with actinometers or pyrheliometers, ob- 
servations of the polarisation of the blue sky light, and of 
the scintillations of the stars. It is proposed eventually to 
incorporate the results of these enquiries in a general 
article on the swhject of atmospheric transparency. When 
it is remembered how strongly the whole surrounding 
atmosphere of the world was affected by the great Krakatao 
eruption, it appears to us highly probable that the effects 
we are referring to will prove to be traceable to the great 
voleanic catastrophe of Mont Pelée and the other West 
Indian irruptions. What gives the matter a particularly 
photographic interest is the fact that ib was in what is 
usually looked upon as the photographic part of the spec- 
trum—the violet and ultra-violet—that the effects were 
especially noticeable. It is unfortunate that at present 
we possess no absolute standard of actinism that the obser- 
vations could be referred to, and if the discussion of the 
data received should lead to such standard being devised, 
a great gain to photographic technology would accrue. 


* t * 
London “Going, Going, Gone,” is the ery of 
Landmarks. many buildings in our Metropolis just 
now, for the Spirit of Destruction is abroad, and he does 
not stay his hand. 


It seems but the other day that the last 


of London’s galleried inns, “The Old Bell,” in Holk 
was demolished, and now its near neighbour, “The E 
Bull,” is in process of being pulled down. There w 
little crowd on the opposite pavement on Wednesday 
week watching the operation of lowering the black b 
which gave title to the place, from his proud perch or 
second floor front, to the ground beneath. They ~ 
swathing the limbs of the black bull in canvas, and ta 
as much care of him as if he had been a human in 
And we wondered if there was a camera bearer within 
who was able to take a photographic note of this interes 
ceremony. If the shade of Charles Dickens still he 
round the neighbourhood, which he knew so well, he w 
rave been interested in the proceedings. For he | 
these old inns, and has drawn many a word-pictur 
them with more than photographic accuracy.  An¢ 
generally made special mention of their signs—wit 
his caustic remark about the celebrated “ White Ho 
which still stands in the High Street, at Ipswich. Di 
not say that this terrible animal “was supposec 
1ave a distant resemblance to an insane cart horse”! 
are not aware that he criticised the appearance of 
Holborn “ Black Bull,’ but he certainly alludes to the 
inn, as reference to “ Martin Chuzzlewit” will show. 
rust that the bull itself will not be destroyed, and 
care that was taken by the builders in wrapping 7 
previous to its descent to the ground warrants the b 
hat it is intended to be preserved. It is not only a 
morial of our popular novelist, but it is a fair repres 
ive of those signs which used to distinguish all hous 
yusiness in the Metropolis, but are now found only 
icensed premises—and but seldom on those. It is ¢ 
within the bounds of possibility that the black bull 
seen purchased by some American admirer of Chi 
Dickens, for such things are prized on the other sid 
he Atlantic fay more than they are here. The sig 
“The Wooden Midshipman,” for example, would fete] 
weight in gold any day from our American cousins di 
proprietor in the Minories care to part with it, O1 
wise, the bull may find a resting place, together with a 
things of a like nature, in the Guildhall Museum. W 
ever may be its ultimate fate, it, and relies like it, o1 
to be photographed, and the pictures should find a 
in the national collection. Our streets may be too croy 
with traffic to allow of such things as signs, and 
London County Council set their face against anythin 
the kind, but there is every reason why memorials of 
city, as if was known to our forefathers, should ‘be ¢ 
fully preserved, so that future generations may haye 
gible evidence of cusfoms which are now dead and gon 


% % % 

pated abteka te When Sir William Abney is advert 
antern to tak shane ME) THORAS Ge 

Slides. take the chair at a meeting or lee 


we may be quite sure that somethin 


importance to photography is to be the subject of 
cussion. It was so at the Society of Arts the other n 


when Mr. Holmes, who, we understand, is the custo 
of the various objects of art belonging to the Royal co 
tion at Windsor, lectured on “Early Painting in Mi 
ture.” The photographic interest was found in the BD 
tiful manner in which the lecture was illustrated by 
tern slides in colour, and those who practise that fase 
ting phase of photography would do well te ponder ¥ 
Sir William’s words of warning concerning it, which 1 
persons of observation will admit were very much nee 
He spoke very highly of the pictures shown, and ga 
generous testimonial to the excellent work achieved 
Mr. Sanger Shepherd, to whose process the slides 1 
due. The lecturer had explained that in consequent 
unforeseen (lifficulties attending the work, certain pict 
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hich did not quite satisfy him had been withheld. This 
rought words of commendation from the Chairman, who 
cpressed the opinion that if only other people who pro- 
uced three-colour work would be equally fastidious, and 
oé allow such abominations to appear as were occasionally 
jown as the production of tri-chromatic photography, the 
rocess would not have acquired the bad name it has at 
je present time. No one who has followed the process 
 three-colour work will complain that this trenchant 
riticism is undeserved, and of course it applies more to 
ictures on paper than to lantern slides which show the 
rocess at its best, for the tones are not cut up into a 
etwork of dots, as they are bound to be when half-tone 
locks are employed. There has been more than one 
ttempt to start a journal with coloured illustrations 
rinted by the three-colour method, but the work has been 
) poor that even a public which is by no means critical 
1 the matter of art would not respond to the efforts made 
n their behalf by the too sanguine publishers. That the 
ewspaper in colours will come in time we have no doubt, 
ut it must be very much better than its predecessors if 
comes to stay. Apart from this little incidental matter, 
ie lecture was interesting to photographers because it 
pens up a variety of suggestions as to kindred subjects 
hich can be effectively illustrated in a similar way. 
he lecturer prefaced his remarks by an apt quotation 
om Walpole’s “ Anecdotes of Painting,” which was to 
1e effect that if a glass could expand Cooper’s pictures 
) the size of Vandyck’s they would appear to have been 
ainted to that proportion, so perfect were they in excel- 
mce of detail. The lecturer had longed to try the experi- 
lent, not only with Cooper’s works but with similar paint- 
igs by other miniaturists, but that was impossible until 
ae tri-chromatic method of producing lantern slides 
emoved all difficulties. Mr. Holmes said nothing about 
he use of the opaque lantern by which small objects can 
e projected upon a screen, but no doubt he considered 
hat expedient as being not worthy of mention by reason 
f the risk from heat to delicate painting, and the impossi- 
ility of removing objects from museums and private col- 
sctions for exhibition in a lecture-room. 


> 


OCAL TREATMENT IN CARBON PRINTING. 


[any who are not really familiar with the carbon process 
© not seem to realise to the full the scope there is for 
lodifying effects and introducing individuality in their 
lectures. Some appear to imagine that such effects are 
nly to be obtained with gum-bichromate, or with platino- 
ype with glycerine developer applied locally. But the 
arbon process lends itself to local treatment as well as 
oes either of those just mentioned. If this particular 
toperty of the carbon process were more fully realised 
y those who desire to show individuality in their pictures 
e think that many, in practice, would prefer it to gum, 
lainly for the reason that the material may be purchased 
eady for use, and thus the worker would be saved the 
rouble of preparing his own pigmented paper, and often 
aving to spend hours over the development of his pictures 
nd sometimes having to resort to two or three pigment 
igs and printings in order to obtain sufficient depth-in the 
hadows. 
i is pointed out in all treatises on carbon printing the 
ide scope there is for correcting errors in the exposure i 
1e development iof the image. If over exposed it may 
orrected by the employment of hotter water and allowing 
longer time for the development; conversely if the 
rints happen ‘to’ be under-exposed the error can be 
rrected by using thé water at a low temperature. Also 


applied either from a jug or a brush. 


it is usually pointed out that in working, certain portions 
of the pictures can be brightened up by applying, locally, 
a stream of hotter water than that employed for the 
picture generally. All this is pretty well understood by 
the majority of carbon workers, but something more than 
that is desired by those who are desirous of introducing 
their individuality in their work, and it may be done in 
the way of “faking.” _We may, perhaps, be excused for 
using this term, but it has become a very generally 
accepted one when pictures have been “dodged” or the 
ordinary manipulations have been modified in their pro- 
duction. The term now has become pretty well under- 
stood, though it is somewhat uneuphonious, still its 
meaning is well understood in photography. Having said 
this much we shall now give a few practical hints as to the 
way of obtaining the same advantages with carbon, as 
regards control in local treatment, as with gum or platino- 
type. 

In the first place, it may be well to make a silver print 
from the negative, and determine from that what is desired 
in the finished picture. The carbon tissue employed 
should be in a fairly soluble condition and not at all stale. 
If it be decided from the silver print that much local 
treatment has to be doné, the tissue should be but very 
lightly printed, so lightly, indeed, that it would, under the 
ordinary conditions of working, be considered much under- 
exposed. If the print is at all over-exposed it is fatal to 
any great extent of local treatment. The beginner will do 
well to employ, at first, the single transfer method, as with 
that any grade, or tint, of paper may be employed. 
Furthermore, the image on the single transfer paper will 
permit of much rougher treatment than when it is on a 
temporary support, whatever that may be. After a little 
experience has been gained in extreme faking, the double 
ransfer method may be used without any great difficulty. 

We shall not here go into the working details of the 
carbon process, but at once assume that they are already 
well understood; therefore, we shall proceed with the 
manipulatory part- of the work which, by the way, should 
be commenced soon after the tissue has been exposed, so 
that no “continuing action” takes place. The tissue, 
which has received but the minimum of exposure, is 
mounted on the transfer paper—rough or smooth—in the 
ordinary way, and after resting the usual time the print 
is put into water at a temperature of 95° or 100° F., and 
the backing paper stripped off as usual. Then the print 
is at once transferred to cooler water—say, 80° F. This 
will almost arrest development. Now, having decided, 
from the silver print, the effect desired, we, with a camel’s 
hair brush dipped in warmer water, proceed to clear away 
the unaltered pigmented gelatine from the lights it is 
intended to emphasise, leaving the other portions to take 
care of themselves for the time being. After resting a 
little, while the picture is very slowly developing, the 
effect obtained will be seen, and other portions can then 
be locally dealt with. At this stage the picture will be 
very much under-developed. 

When it is judged that the effect desired is approxi- 
mately obtained, the picture should be put into warmer 
water—say, 90°—and allowed to develope by itself for a 
time. Then the general effect will the better be judged 
of. If further treatment is desirable the picture should be 
replaced in the cooler water and the brush treatment with 
hotter water repeated. Should the shadows seem to be 
getting lighter than is desirable, the development of them 
may be checked by the application of quite cold water 
At this stage the 
picture should still:be considerably darker than it is to 
be when finished. When all the effects that are desired at 
this dark stage are satisfactory the print is once more 
transferred to water at the temperaure of—say, 100° to 
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105° F., and the development completed in the usual way. 
The great thing in local treatment, when much has to be 
done in carbon printing, is to commence the principal part 
of the work at a very early stage, and complete it before the 
print has become fully developed. When this is done the 
finished result, if the work is carefully done, will bear no 
evidence of having received any local treatment at all. 

Supposing when the picture is fully developed it seems 
capable of further improvement—say, by way of example, 
by having some heavy shadows made lighter—it may be 
done in the following way: Let the print be closely 
drained. Then a camel’s hair brush dipped in diluted 
ammonia—say, 1-10—may be applied to the portions 
desired to be lightened, this treatment renders the gela- 
tine where it is applied very soluble even in tolerably cool 
water. If, then, the print be put into water about 85° to 
90° I. the pigment gelatine will be dissolved away leaving 
the other parts quite unaffected. 

In this article we have not attempted to deal with all the 
“faking” that may be accomplished in the carbon process, 
but we have said sufficient to indicate to those who are not 
aware of the fact that as much, or more, in that direction 
may be done as with any other process, and perhaps with 
less trouble to the worker. 


~~ 


ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 
A LAw case of fresh interest to photographers was tried 
the other day, and, strange to say, has met with very little 
comment among those so much interested as the profes- 
sional portraitist. 

Briefly, the suit, which was tried in the final Court of 
Appeal in this country, of course, will now stand as an 
important precedent, was over the infringement of rights 
of light. Hitherto, a man whose lights had been 
diminished by the erection of a building or other obstacle 
has been considered to have a perfect case for obtaining 
legal redress. This appeal, now over, has settled that, 
hough an occupier’s access of light may be reduced, he 
has no remedy if it can be proved that the residual light 
is sufficient for the purposes of his business. It seems hard 
from one aspect, common sense from another. It, however, 
ignores the fact that the amount of illumination which 
would suffice for one kind of business might not be enough 
or another, and so the premises whose light was inter- 
fered with would be reduced in order insomuch as their 
lettable possibilities would be circumscribed. Possibly it 
will be held that photographers are not interested, as the 
slightest infringement of their lights would militate against 
the conduct of their profession at all times in all kinds of 
ight. Unfortunately, let that be granted, there would still 
remain the fact that another was added to the list of the 
law’s uncertainties, and the doubt as to how a jury would 
treat the matter would cause many to pause who, before 
his decision, would have felt they had a “good case.” A 
case in point may be quoted. 

Not very long ago a portrait photographer in the pro- 
vinces had his studio lights interfered with by the erection 
of a large building overlooking his premises, the building 
being persisted in in spite of protests. Eventually, on the 
eve of a trial at assize, a compromise involving the receipt 
as solatium of about a thousand pounds was arrived at. It 
is evident that if this recent appeal case had then existed 
as a precedent the infringers would have been so armed as 
to permit them to take a stiffer attitude in the negotiations, 
if, indeed, it did not induce them to stand the risk of a 
trial. There is one point about rights of light not 
generally understood that may be here attended to. I¢ 
requires that twenty years of uninterrupted enjoyment of 


a light before a legal right to possess it accrues; bu 
the failure to make any use of such light, or the permittin 
its obstruction, for a couple of years, extinguishes th 
right altogether. Another point useful in practice may b 
referred to. A tenant or owner puts a window in 
hitherto blank wall, separated or not by a passage from 
neighbouring tenement; it is commonly thought that th 
neighbour thus newly overlooked can compel the windo 
to be removed as “he has no right to it.” But this j 
all wrong. His only remedy is to put up an obstacle t 
prevent light arriving at the new window, and: sue 
obstacle must not, in any part, obstruct the light tha 
arrives at any other window beyond the offending om 
When a passage intervenes this obstruction-building ma 
be both difficult and costly. And even when no passag 
intervenes and the properties adjoin one another, th 
obstruction to be erected must not be attached by nail: 
etc., to the offender’s wall. So that if it be elected to boar 
up the window the boards must have their support fror 
outside sources. 

In the May 13 number of this journal is a letter frot 
“A Provincial. Photographer,” which is so very one-side 
that it needs a corrective. The burden of the writer i 
that among the hosts of applicants for the post of operato 
there are so few competent men, and that the cause of thi 
is the taking of articled pupils with premiums by firms 0 
wide repute and the turning out of assistants not knowin 
their business. Now, as a matter of fact, it would b 
interesting to know how many of these incompetents hay 
been premiumed pupils. I, am sure the proportion woul 
be found to be infinitesimal. Even if this were not s¢ 
does anyone imagine for one moment that the taking of 
fee includes a guarantee of efficiency at the end of th 
term? The thing is absurd on the face of it. Does th 
articling a solicitor’s pupil or the paying of a medica 
tudent’s fees guarantee a successful début to the pup 
t the end of the period? Of course not. How man 
wasted lives could trace their downfall to a misspen 
attempt at a professional career. It is the man and ne 
he means that tells, and fortunate it is that should be th 
ase in all professions, as, otherwise, all would be crowde 
to death through the absence of misfits, and it would ad 
still more to the professional portraitist’s troubles if ready 
made operators could be produced thus abundantly. As ¢ 
the other side of the question whether there is any us 
at all in spending money in having a youth taught 
business like photography which is so easily picked uj 
I can only quote the opinion of an old professional wh 
said he had a son well up in his work, yet he would gladl 
give a hundred or two pounds for him to have an oppo: 
tunity of picking up what he could at a first-class studi 
for a year or two! When a man has learnt how to mak 
a good negative he is only just beginning to learn profes 
sional photography. The country teems with failures ¢ 
good men, possessed of capital too, to make a busines 
through want of familiarity with the everyday work of 
studio. It must ever be borne in mind that by going to a 
established studio to learn a business the learner has all th 
advantage of the experience of those who have succeedé 
when others have gone to the wall, who have learnt b 
losses and failures, and have arrived at success by. th 
elimination of similar sources of loss, and at ability b 
years of practice. I should like to think that we hay 
heard the last of the turpitude of premium-taking phot 
graphers; but I fear we have not. 


on 


oO ct 


4 


The recrudescence of interest in spook photography 3 
not, on this occasion, the concomitant of the big goos 
berry season, though it will by many be allied to it. Fo 
one thing, it is a little early. Yet, after all, we do ne 
know that big gooseberries have been produced, and phot 
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aphs with representations of a spook or its substitute 
wwe been seen. The marvel is so great that no one (or 
hardly ever ” one) will believe in the genuineness of any 
ich representation in the production of which he has 
% had a hand as watcher or otherwise. For example, I 
we handled a photograph of a house, in front of which 
and unmistakably three full-length standing figures; yet 
am sacredly assured that only two figures were present 
the body when the view was taken, though the original 
‘one of the two figures had recently lost a relative to 
hom this third figure bore a striking resemblance. Yet 
am not convinced. Though neither negative nor print 
is been faked, I am certain that the presence of a spook 
not the only explanation of there being a third figure 
resent ! 

_A copyright action that failed the other day is, never- 
leless, of interest on special grounds. It is usually 
ought that to obtain an injunction against infringement 
> even damages resort must be had to a High Court with 
s costly tees. But at Swansea, a week or two ago, an 
stion was brought in the County Court against trustees 
‘the Independent Order of Rechabites for infringing the 
pyright of photographs of the district by a local photo- 
rapher. The action failed, not because the Court was 
ot entitled to adjudicate on such actions, but simply on 
hat might be termed a technical. point—the plaintiff 
tiled to prove the special arrangement under which he 
ibmitted the photographs had been taken entitling him io 
le copyright. 

“The recent discussion on photographers’ prices at the 
.P.A was well-timed. A general agreement on principles 
ould be very advantageous, especially if it tended to the 
xing of a price for a simple picture only. The general 
ublic have been so spoiled by “spec” pictures that it 
Jo often happens that they feel indignant when asked to 
ay for a photograph they “do not like,” though they 
dmit the picture is excellently taken, and the failure to 
lease is owing to no fault of the photographer. Yet, 
mentable as it may sound, it is nevertheless true that 
tey will not hesitate to take such rejected picture and have 
i copied—possibly by a man in a garret with a capital, all 
did, of a few sovereigns ! Free Lance. 


-- 


Lapy Conan Dorin and Mrs. Thomas Hardy have consented to 
Tjudicate on the new “Tatler” prize competition for photographs 
‘the three most beautiful children in the British Isles. 


“PHOTOGRAPHY is a strange profession,’ muses the young man. 
Because it: develops negatives?” asks. the young woman, with a 
nowing look. ‘Not that, exactly. But, as an example, the other 
ay I had my picture taken in my riding togs—not on a horse, you 
Now, but just standing in my riding outfit, with my crop held 
1 my hand. And to-day the photographer writes me that the 
ictures are ready for me, and that they are all mounted.”—* Judge.” 
‘Tr seems, according to the “Bulletin de la Société Astronomique 
e France,” that M. Lucien Rudaux, of Donville, in the Department 
f Manche, narrowly missed being the first discoverer of comet a, 
904. Having taken a photograph of part of the constellation 
fercules on the evening of the 16th ult., he noticed, on developing 
he plate, a slight nebulosity between the star 52 Herculis and the 
luster M 92. Before he could compare its place with the stars 
gain the sky had become cloudy, and was.so again on the following 
venings. If we allow for the difference of longitude, the time of 
he photograph (about 10h. 40m., Paris time) was about four hours 
efore that of the actual discovery by Mr. Brooks at Geneva, N.Y. 
Ihe { Astronomer-Royal communicates to the “ Astronomische 
Jachrichten” three accurate places of the comet obtained from 


hotosraphs taken with the astrographic equatorial and thé 50 in. 
@flector of the Thompson’ equatorial at the Royal Observatory, 
Wteenwich, on the nights of the 17th, 18th, and 19th ult. 
$ now only about half as 


The comet 
bright as it was when discovered. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A PROFESSION AND AS A 
RECREATION. 


(Lhe “Blanc” Prize Essay: A paper read before the Edinburgh 
Photographic society. } 


Tur labours and recreations of men form ,an eyer-interesting 
study. Looking out upon the world we see a vast army of workers, 
engaged in many different forms of employment, yet all having 
their place in the great economy of labour. In accordance with 
the law of supply. and demand, the varied and numerous 
wants of men have created many fields of labour which are open 
to the aspiring worker. Different minds and tastes select 
different forms of activity, and thus we find that labour, 
which is, practically speaking, common to all men, takes forms 
innumerable. Then, if we look at the recreations of men, we 
see that these, too, are many and varied. Some demand physical 
energy and endurance in no small degree, while in others the 
intellectual or imaginative faculties are alone brought into 
play. The place which photography occupies among the pro- 
fessions and recreations of men, and the attractions which it 
offers in both connections, must be. of interest to-us, as members 
of a Photographic Society which exists.for the promotion and . 
culture of, art. It is hardly necessary,.I think, in this the 
twentieth ceritury, to claim that photography, whether we 
take it as a profession or as a hobby, has a real and indispen- 
sable place. It cannot be denied that photography has become 
a necessity of modern life. : 


Ags A PROFESSION. 

Let us look for a little at photography as a profession, and at 
the inducements which it offers to those who enter it.. As a 
general rule, the considerations which influence one about to 
enter any business or profession are twofold. Firstly, is the 
work likely to be congenial, and to employ and develop any 
special talent which he may have? And, secondly, would it 
pay? In considering these two questions in relation to photo- 
graphy, it would be well first to notice the general nature of 
modern professional work, and some of the qualifications which 
are necessary to success in it. During the last twenty or thirty 
years a great change has taken place in the work of professional 
photographers. Up till that time the development of photo- 
graphy had almost entirely taken place on its technical and 
scientific side. The names of Niépce, Daguerre, Fox Talbot, 
and others are associated with discoveries which have given 
them high places of honour as contributors to the development 
of an important branch of human knowledge. But’ for many 
years after these had finished their labours, the artistic pos- 
sibilities of photography were still undreamt of; and we see, 
from the examples which are still preserved to us of the work 
of the earlier professional photographers, that technical excel- 
lence alone was their highest aim. And it must be admitted . 
that in many cases their work, as regards technique, reached a 
high standard, and for enduring quality compares well with 
much of the work produced to-day. From an artistic point of 
view, however, the results, especially in portraiture, were 
generally very crude. The portraits were almost all full-length 
ones, and the position, background, accessories, and style of 
lighting were the same for all classes of subjects. All that was 
expected and desired was a purely mechanical reproduction of 
face and figure. As has been said, within the last twenty or 
thirty years this conception of photographic portraiture has 
been entirely changed. This change is due to*several causes. 
Undoubtedly the spread of education and culture has had a 
considerable effect in diffusing a knowledge and love of: the 
beautiful and artistic among the great masses of the people, 
and has led them to demand a higher standard of excellence in 
photographic portraiture, as in other things. One of’ the most 
important causes, however, has been the introductiom of the 
dry plate and the perfection to which it has attained. Owing 
to’ the greatly increased’ convenience in working, this resulted 
in photography being used by many who did not adopt it ,as 
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a profession, but who employed it solely as a means of artistic 
expression. While the efforts of such workers have been mainly 
confined to landscape and seascape photography, they have 
undoubtedly helped to quicken the development of professional 
and studio work. Again, the introduction of the platinotype, 
and the greater use of the carbon process, gave to the photo- 
grapher more suitable mediums for the expression of his artistic 
conceptions. 
Tur Artistic Instincr. 

But perhaps the most important cause has been the entrance 
into the ranks of professional workers of men of artistic 
instinct and high technical ability; men who had more than 
a commercial interest in their business, and who have worked 
hard and conscientiously to raise the photographic art to the 
high place to which it has attained to-day. It is flattering to our 
national pride to know that Scottish workers have been in 
the van of this progressive movement, and that the reputations 
of many who are still with us are amongst the highest in the 
photographic world. To ensure success, then, in professional 
photography to-day, a man must possess the artistic instinct. 
It is not a case of placing the sitter in front of the camera, 
turning a handle or working a screw, putting in a plate, and 
leaving the rest to Providence. Position, background, and style 
of lighting must all be carefully considered, so that full justice 
may be done to the subject. More than a mere mechanical 
likeness should be aimed at. There should be an endeavour to 
convey, in the photograph, some idea of the personality of the 
subject, to show something of the character and temperament ; 
and the nearer the photographer comes to achieving this, the 
closer he comes to the ideal. Here the art of portraiture finds 
its highest development, and, while it takes years of study and 
experience to attain proficiency in this direction, the young 
worker, by ever keeping these ideals before him, will make 
steady progress towards it. Then, to secure any but temporary 
success, the photographer, whether professional or amateur, 
must be a careful and patient worker. There are few businesses 
or professions where more constant care is required. The good 
work done in one department may be entirely destroyed by a 
little carelessness in another. The necessary carefulness, how- 
ever, is generally taught by sad experience—the most efficient 
of all teachers. Although there are many good professional 
photographers who are by no means so patient as they might 
be, still the possession of this quality is very helpful, especially 
in the photographing of children. The angelic-like qualities 
so universally attributed to children are sometimes most con- 
spicuous by their absence in the studio, and only by tact and 
patience can a good result then be obtained. Infants who can 
only blink and scream are brought to be photographed, on whom 
waving and flapping and the most seductive noises which horns 
and rattles can produce haye absolutely no effect. These and 
many other things try the patience and skill of the profes- 
tional photographer. And yet, with all its worries (and no 
business or profession is without these), the work is of a most 
interesting kind. While I have mainly referred to studio work, 
which perhaps would possess the greatest attraction for the 
student of human nature, every branch of photography has its 
own peculiar interest. Photography in recent years has taken 
a much higher place as a profession than it had previously 
done. Photography has been recognised as a distinct and 
important branch of art, and the exhibitions of the work of 
our leading professionals have been favourably commented on 
by ‘the Press and the public. Professional photographers, too, 
have recognised the necessity of union and combined action. 
The Professional Photographers’ Association and the Copyright 
Union have already done excellent work, and only need to be 
well supported to have a powerful influence. 

Tur ComMMERCIAL SIDE. 


On its commercial side, photography cannot be said ‘to have 
made the same progress as it has on the artistic and technical 
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side. One reason for this is that men who are admir 
qualified for the artistic side of the profession are often 
sessed of little or no business ability, and so they suffer iy 
competition of modern life. Like most other businesses, 
it has suffered in the general demand for cheapness.. It 
also suffered from the want of combined action among i) 
graphers in regard to such matters as the training of apy 
tices, the regulation of prices for published photographs, 
also in other ways. As has been said, however, the 
societies mentioned are tackling some of these questions, 
doubtless some improvement will result. As to the remu 
tion which a man may expect under an employer, it is dif 
to state any standard or fixed sum. With the absence of 
union, a man has been able to command as much as he 
worth. If a man has ability and some artistic feeling, { 
should be no difficulty in his getting a post where the remu 
tion would compare very favourably with that of most ¢ 
businesses or professions. Although, as has been said, 
fessional photography has suffered somewhat on its comme 
side, its position as a remunerative business is still fairly s 
factory. New fields of action are constantly being opened 
and the enterprising professional need not confine his enej 
to studio and portrait work. A recent example of this has 
the extraordinary development of picture postcard work, w 
should have been more taken advantage of by professi 
photographers than it has been. There is no doubt that 
firm turn out first-class work, whether in studio portrai 
or in any other department, that work will be their 
advertisement, and they will be certain to receive a satisfac 
share of public patronage. 


As & RECREATION. 

While the number who to-day practise photography as a 
work and profession is by no means inconsiderable, it i 
nothing compared with the number who practise it as a hobb 
recreation. In the days of wet-plates, as can be well un 
stood, the number of amateur photographers was very limi 
though some enthusiastic spirits braved the discomforts 
difficulties which then attended the practice of photogra 
in order to pursue their favourite ho bby. But, with the ad: 
of the dry-platé and the improvements which have taken P 
in apparatus, the number of the unpaid devotees of the 
has greatly increased. The introduction and great developn 
of the hand camera, too, brought another, and perhaps ra 
different, class. into the ranks of amateur photograph 
There are, generally speaking, two classes of amateur work 
One class, among whom are numbered the more serious work 
have a direct interest in the technical or scientific side 
photography, or use photography as ‘a means of expres 
heir more or less defined artistic feeling. The other class I 
little or no interest in, or knowledge of, photography, but 
he camera as a means of obtaining permanent impress 
of the places which they visit or of the people whom they 3 
to remember. The great majority of the latter class use 
hand camera for its greater convenience and portability, 
many of them may be seen at any popular watering-place 
holiday resort during the season. Very often their photogray 
operations are confined to pressing the button or squee 
he ball, the city photographer or photgraphic dealer relie 
hem of the rest of the work. They are, however, by no mé 
to be despised because of that. Many people have no nat 
liking for photography, while some have not the leisure 
gain a fair knowledge of its technique; and yet they may h 
pleasure in obtaining photographs of scenes which they visi 
friends whom they may meet, and if they care to obtain tl 
in the easiest way possible, no one has any right to conde 
them. But while that’ is so, it must be said that the res 


of such work contain a large percentage of failures. 
dealer or professional photographer who may get the plate: 
films to develop finds, as a rule, that many of them are use 
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9m fog, double-exposure, movement, or errors in exposure. 
iccessful hand-camera work cannot be done without at least 
fair knowledge of the technique, as well as of the limitations 
id possibilities of photography. But by far the larger class of 
nateur workers proceed cn lines very different from those 
ove indicated. They enter upon the pursuit of the photo- 
aphic art because of the attractions which it offers in itself, 
d it cannot be denied, as has been already suggested, that 
e artistic development of photography has been due, in great 
sasure, to the efforts of amateur workers. This is especially 
re of landscape and seascape work, which, naturally perhaps, 
ye never received the same attention from professional photo- 
aphers. 


PoRTRAITURE BY AMATEURS. 

Portraiture, however, has seldom been successfully attempted 
‘the ordinary amateur worker. The lenses with which he 
usually supplied are unsuitable for artistic portraiture, and 
e difficulty of controlling the lighting to suit the subject 
jher in a room or outdoors is very great. Certainly many 
jateur workers have produced fine portrait studies, but, gene- 
lly speaking, the energies of the amateur photographer are 
gre successfully directed towards landscape and seascape 
rk ; and surely in these there is ample scope for his energies 
d for the development of his artistic instinct. The beauties 
hill and valley, the winding rivers and the branc 
e stretches of moorland, or the picturesque cottage, and the 
er-changing panorama of sea and sky are worthy subjects 
r his came and proyide him with abundant opportunity 
: showing whether or not he possesses any powers of artistic 
pression. When the amateur photographer has got over the 
eliminary difficulties of technique, in most cases he or she 
ids a great pleasure in the pursuit of the hobby. Many are 
scouraged by the non-success at first, and give up the attempt 
jogether. It certainly has a depressing effect on one, when, 
fer spending a warm summer day in carrying a half-plate 
tfit over many a weary mile, and exposing plates on scenes 
lich look beautiful and charming, to find, after coming home, 
d after having with much painful preparation and effort suc- 
sded in developing them, that they are all spoiled, either 
eause of technical faults or because the scene which looked 
beautiful to the eye photographs poorly and disappointingly. 
lese are trials which every photographer experiences at first, 
t which patience and perseverance overcome in time. And 
ce a good working knowledge of the camera is acquired, more 
gasure can be taken in its use as an artistic medium. If 
man has had no definite art training, his first artistic efforts 
photography will be pretty much groping in the dark. If 
seeks inspiration and help by studying the walls of our phoio- 
aphic exhibitions, and the pictures which have been singled 
t by the judges, he may be still further confused. The fact 
Art cannot be contained in any creed or set forth in any 
Je of rules, and while a knowledge of the general laws of 
torial composition will be helpful, they need not be slavishly 
hered to. The beginner is better not to follow the example 
any extreme school until he is sure of his own conception of 


t. 


ung trees, 


LanpscarE PHoroGRaPHy. 
Harly landscape photography was faulty because it showed 
welcome details as prominently as the principal objects in 
3 picture. “Sharpness all over” was then the motto. This 
s been changed, but like most reforms in their first sweep, 
3 change has gone too far in the other direction. Hvyen now 
sre is a reaction against the extreme lengths to which the 
ussy type” school has gone. A blurred mass which might 
‘anything is not necessarily artistic. As has been said, the 
inner should feel his way first, and then should seek to 
t as much individuality into his work as possible. Do not 
him copy the style of any one else, however good it may 
, but let him strike out a new line for himself. If he is a 


lover of Nature in all her moods, h 
which pos 
try in his pictures to express the feel 


in him, and the better he does this the truer the artist he wi 
poetic descriptions of the external beauties of Nature which 
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and 
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too, 
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us and which are assured of 
1 merely describe her charms. 


l ages. 


While perhaps not to such an extent 


the photographer has nevertheless in his camera an exce 


medium for the artistic expression o 


sibly have not been observed by other men. 


with the men whose names have adorned the world of 
Their work has been so characteristic and full of 
individual feeling as to be easily distinguished from all ot 
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e will see beauties in her 
Let him 
ings which Nature inspires 
lbe. 


immortality are not those 


It is those which go deeper, 
which tell us of the feelings and emotions which 


hese 
So it has been, 
Art 


s heart. 


hers. 
as the poet or the painter, 
lent 
He, 


imaginative thought. 


too, as well as the poet or the painter, may show that— 


“There is a pleasure in t 
There is a rapture on the 


he pathless woods, 
onely shore, 


There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and the music in its roar.” 


It is in the use of the camera t 
serious amateur worker will find t 
hobby; and it is gratifying to know 
have done and who are still doing 
creditab 
is also an honour to the ar 
will perhaps never become 
sense of the word. One 
expense. 
ever, become much cheaper, and dou 
of the photographic art wi 
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1 be within the reach of all. 
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1e greatest pleasure in his 
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a popular hobby, in the ordinary 
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THE engagement is announced of Mr. 
son of Mr. Alfred Morcom, of Birmin; 


third daughter of Dr. J. Wilson Swan, F.R 


Tue Royal Photographic Society of 


Reginald K. Morcom, eldest 
nam, and Miss Isobel Swan, 


Great Britain, 66, Russell 


Square, W.C. Technical meeting, Tuesd 
“The Practical Performance of Tricolour 
ments to Determine the Best Form of 
Colour Filters,” by A. J. Newton and 
in Relief,” by Carlo Baese. 
M. Curvarrer, the eminen 
from prolonged travel in Central Africa. 
collection of interesting documents and 
and its people. Furthermore, he carried 
upon which he has secured records of t 
natives in the region which 
selves. These records will 


1e explored, 
ye reproduced by M. Chevalier in the 


ay, May 31, 1904, at 8 p.m. 
Filters : Being some Experi- 
Spectrum Record. for Three- 
A. J. Bull. “Photography 


French explorer, has recently returned 
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photographs of the country 
on his travels a phonograph, 
he languages of the various 

made. by the natives them- 


course of his lectures describing his travels, experiences, and dis- 
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THE COMPOSITION OF COLOUR-FILTERS FOR THE 
PRODUCTION OF PORTRAITS IN NATURAL COLOURS. 


[Translated by Harry Dietrich, and reprinted from the ‘* Photo-Times Bulletin.”] 


So many formulas for making dry and liquid filters for the 
three-colour process haye already been given that a further 
publication in this direction seems to, be almost useless. 1G; 
nevertheless, I make known my experiences in this direction, it 
is done with consideration of the fact that good work of this 
kind is pretty scarce yet, and that the sclection of the filters 
has not met with the proper estimation. It is pretty difficult 
to produce correct filters for the three-colour print, but con- 
siderably greater is the difficulty to reduce the time of exposure 
to a minimum. 

The opinion has been general among photographers that 
hand-retouching of the negatives is unavoidable in the three- 


colour printing process, and that this hand-retouching 
constitutes an esential part of the work. This erroneous 
opinion has its origin in the reproduction establish- 


ments which produce autotypic three-colour clichés ; but Vogel 
has already shown that with a clever selection of the filters a 
good and complete reproduction of the colours of the original 
can be obtained by lichtdruck without any retouching, and the 
latest works produced by Fritsch, after my process by licht- 
druck, prove that the absolutely natural, correct reproduction 
of the original, to the smallest detail of colour by way of the 
subtractive colour synthesis, is not only possible in lichtdruck 
but can be obtained even lastingly and with fullest safety. The 
ruling points in the production of colour filters for portraiture 
have their source essentially in the desire to reduce the time 
of exposure as much as possible. This, above all, can be 
obtained with the red filter, but only with certain means, whose 
careful selection essentially determines the time of exposure. 
I may be permitted here to call attention to some points which 
determine the selected filter colour media and their composition. 
The theory of the subtractive colour synthesis, as is known, 
how managed by the gum print, the three-colour pigment process, 
the lichtdruck, etc., requires such a gradation of the filters that 
at each single exposure of those colours of the spectrum are ex- 
cluded which are reflected by the print-colour. Therefore, the 
filter for the blue print is essentially red, for the red print essen- 
tially green, and for the yellow print essentially blue transparent. 
If an ideal dry plate of panchromatic action would be at our 
disposal this would determine everything necessary. Nothing 
else would be required but to graduate the absorption spectrum 
of the filter in such a way that it would complete with the 
absorption spectrum of the print colour at striking light to a full 
spectrum with correct distribution of brightness in all its details. 
Hereby the subtrative filters, if used for every printing process, 
place themselves in direct opposition to the so-called additive 
filters, which are not applicable for printing processes, or at 
least very limited, and must be in such a state that their 
mutual absorption spectrum, joined together, results again in 
a normal spectrum with correct distribution of brightness. If 
the nature of the filters with print and with the additive 
synthesis prescribed by theory is determined the matter is 
essentially different at the execution of the process with con- 
sideration of the applied plate, and from this the numerous 
mistakes are explained, which prevail upon this field, and have 
even been published lately to a considerable extent. If we take 
up the nature of the three-colour print in the form as given by 
its inventor, we can pronounce it only as that printing method 
for the reproduction of colours by which exposure filter and 
print colour possess supplementary colours, whereby we will 
understand by supplementary colours such colour aggregates, 
which complete themselves to a completely continuous spectrum 
of normal distribution of brightness. This correct definition of 
the three-colour spirit is, therefore, not to be changed with the 
perception of possibility to produce all complementary colours 
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with the aid of the three-colour, an idea which was represen 
already by Newton and executed by his contemporaries, 

If a seti of such subtractive filters, which in an ideal man 
supply the absorption spectrum of the print colour, shalt re 
now in negatives, which in the later joint print enable an al 
lutely colour correct reproduction of the original, the follow 
is still to be mentioned as an essential condition :— 

1. The applied plate has to,be of uniform sensitivenegs in 
whole visible spectrum. 

2. The produced negatives have to be completely uniform 
character, that is in such a state that grey, resnectively wh 
is reproduced uniformly upon all three and appears unifort 
covered in all it gradations. 

I will take up first requirement (a), because the same 
comparatively easier to fulfil. It can be realised best that 
three exposures, as already mentioned repeatedly, are m 
upon the same kind of plate, respectively upon the same pla 
and that the time of exposure is determined by previous tri 
and is observed exactly in every light, and that finally the th 
exposures are simultaneously developed and finished. 1 
importance of this method cannot be debilitated by any ar 
ments. The experience that the same mother emulsion assur 
quite a different character by sensitising in different col 
matters, and the further experience that is is impossible 
develop absolutely uniform three negatives in succession, @ 
dition the necessity to go in this direction, if the results obtair 
are not to remain accidental results. It shall not be denied h 
that such operators, who make colour exposures all the y 
around, and work under the same conditions of the same elect 
lamps, are so familiar with the management of a process deyi 
ing herefrom that they succeed with a passable average work 
another way. But only a few gain such practice and experien 
and the irregular work of most of the reproduction establi 
ments upon this field, above all the not uniform retouching, 
owing to these circumstances. Not only in my own laborato 
but also in one of the most prominent reproduction establi 
ments, I have obtained sufficient proof that, by strictly keep 
within the rules, as given by me, the three-colour print ¥ 
not depend any more upon mere accident, and furnish uniforn 
good results. The doubts about the application of the sa 
plates for all three filters will not stand the test but one. T 
one doubt has its origin alone from the non-existence of a su 
ciently useful panchromatic plate. But this doubt appears 
me to be removed completely by the joint work of Dr. Trau 
and myself. We possess now, in fact, an actually useful, 1 
fully ideal yet, but in the above-mentioned direction complet 
satisfactory panchromatic plate, the ethyl-red plate (perchrot 
plate). If a bromide of silver gelatine plate is coloured w 
ethylred, a sensitising band is obtained, which extends fx 
red over the whole visible spectrum with remarkable uniformii 
so that the plate is equally suitable for the red filter expost 
as also for green and blue filter. 

Much has been talked about, that also the application of o 
plate does not assure the possibility of uniform negatives. 
has been pointed to the fact, that at different times of develt 
ment the light impressions behind the red filter change in th 
covering proportion against those behind the blue filter. 
these observations are correct, which has not been determin 
yet, the mistakes originating here are yet so small that pr 
tically they have never been felt, at least, I have never be 
able yet to prove it. Whether with certain colour sensiti 
plates, sensitised with colour matters from the group of eosin 
such a mistake appears distinctly, respectively whether t 
assertion that the action of the yellow rays develops slow 


as the action of the blue rays with those plat 


is made with a certain reason, I will leave here undecided. 
is a fact that by application of the same panchromatic plate | 
all three filters, the probability to obtain uniform nezatiy 
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much greater, as by application of two or three different kinds 
plates. 

T come now to the influence which the sensitising curve of the 
ate used must have upon the selection of the filter colours. 
pon this field nothing reliable is known yet, and from the 
servance of certain filters and certain plates such conclusions 
we been drawn frequently that it is hardly worth while to 
iy any attention to this matter. It is beyond doub* that the 
Ise conclusions and wrong observations, which even have dis- 
vered the wonderful expression, that additive and subtractive 
ters are identical, or at least have no systematic differences, 
we essentially taken their origin from this source. In fact, 
ie form of the sensitising curve of the applied plate can in- 
1ence subtractive as well as additive filters in such a way that 
ir correct selection does not appear any more to be subject 
any sensible law. An example may explain the aforesaid. I 
ippose that the subtractive red filter is to be graduated, that it 
suitable for a Tetra-Iodide-Eosineplate, as now and then re- 
mmended for red filter exposures. The theory demands that 
; application of a green-shaded three-colour print-blue the 
ter must be in such a condition that it admits the complete 
assage of the red and yellow light, while the green light, with 
duced intensity towards the blue end of the spectrum, is left 
pass through. This ideal blue-print filter would represent 
ith the Tetra-Iodide-EKosineplate rather a green filter than a 
d filter. The sensitising curve of the Tetra-Iodide-Eosineplate 
as its maximum, as is known, in the green-yellow, and 
minishes from these towards the red end, so that at long 
posures it covers still the orange-coloured part of the spectrum, 
it at short ones it will not reach it. The application of such 
1 ideal subtractive red filter would therefore let its great 
een sensitiveness come to complete expression upon this vlate, 
hile the weak red sensitiveness would remain altmost without 
ry action. The negative, which would be produced behind this 
ter, should result, therefore, in yellow-green completely 
vered, deep red glass clear, orange-red here and there covered 
1d blue-green and pure green glass clear, because the sensitising 
irve of the mentioned plate will fall off just as steep towards 
ie red as towards the green. The negative obtained would, 
erefore, resemble more a defective red-print negative than a 
rect blue-print negative. Not much different, as with the 
entioned plate the equal subtractive red filter would act with 
e usual red-sensitive plates bought in market. These plates, 
ostly with cyanin in carefully selected quantity, have a com- 
atively broad sensitising band, extending from yellow-green 
orange, and whose maximum is situated in the yellow part 
the spectrum. By application of this plate, the filter men- 
med would also result in too large a covering in green. This 
flection shows that the subtractive red filter should let so 
uch less green pass through, and should be so much more 
moved from the theoretically required and by the print colour 
termined colour-selection, the more unfavourable the sensi- 
sing proportion is between red and green upon the applied 
ate. The most complete panchromatic plate so far produced, 
e ethyl-red plate, would also, by using an ideal red filter of 
biractive kind, produce a false result. The sensitising curve 
ses here also, beginning in the red end of the spectrum, then 
eep to yellow, but remains there, if small waves are not taken 
to consideration, until to blue in equal light. The consequence 
that, by using a theoretically correct subtractive red filter, 
e yellow and green action in opposition to the reduction would 
me out too strong, and that specially deep red tones in the 
gative would obtain too weak a covering, because, with con- 
leration to shades containing essentially yellow and green, 
eir time of exposure would be too short. Ifa subtractive red 
ter should be correct in action for such a plate, its absorption 
om red towards the refractive end of the spectrum must always 
ll off yet proportionally pretty steep. At correct representa- 


tion the filter approaches, therefore, such a one, which admits 
the passage of all red to about the middle between C and D, 
falls off pretty steep to D, and leaves a weak ligh 
beyond D. 


Now we come to the print colour. 
tion of the three print colours has to be in a certain 
the filters, and that, therefore, the filters have to undergo 
changes, if the shade of the print-colour changes. This is a 
requirement, as print-colour and filter have to be supplementary, 
that is: that the light reflected, respectively passed light, has 
to make up to a complete spectrum. For instance, 
if the print-blue is taken very pure and _ porportion- 
ately of a violet shade, the red filter has to possess a weaker 
absorption in green, as when the print-colour is of a greener 
shade. It is the same with the other filters. Further, the 
correctness of the reproduction of the colours and the brilliancy 
of tones will also depend upon the purity of the print-colour, 
and the observations of Hiibl, that in the joint-print colours can 
never appear which are outside of the complementary colour- 
circle of the three print-colours, is very true. Still, the con- 
sideration of print-colours seems rather subordinate; my view 
of the matter is that it is more correct to discover such print- 
colours to a ready set of part-pictures, from which the best 
results will be had, than to find out to a given set of print- 
colours the best filters. The difficulty of the latter way is 
apparent, although the theoretical possibility to do so cannot be 
denied, and this way, at first look, might appear to be the 
most rational and sensible. But I believe that, in spite of this, 
one will not succeed to graduate the filter after the print- 
colours without leaving a wide space to chance, because in the 
print (full print) of the three print-colours the accidental satura- 
tion of the print plays an unproportionally great part in the 
result. Therefore, it appears to me conformable to the pur- 
pose to cut the filters only in so far in accordance with the 
vrint-colour, as this comes in question with the general selec- 
tion, and according to the absorption of the same; but the 
highest completeness of the print to vary by small variations, 
particularly in the composition of the blue-print colour. Thus, 
as the blue-print colour is the most impure of the three-print 
colours, the strongest technical effect can evidently be reached 
by graduation into more violet or green. I have repeatedly 
heard the question asked whether this kind of print process 
exercises some influence upon the modes of working respectively, 
whether it is perhaps necessary to vary the filters, according to 
whether lichtdruck, chromegum-print, combined carbon-print, 
etc., is selected as positive process, but must say that I cannot 
see any reason for such a rule in the nature of things, and 
that according to my idea it is quite indifferent, at least for 
the selection of the filters, whether the part-pictures which 
originated are afterwards to be reproduced by Selle’s process, 
or by way of the gum-print, ozotypy, lichtdruck, or in the 
pigment process. From the foregoing so much can be seen 
with certainty that it is an impossibility to give definite for- 
mulas and prescriptions for the three filters of a three-colour 
print, and that every information of certain mixture. propor- 
tions of colour-matters and their concentrations can have only 
reference to certain single cases, to cases where the exposure- 
plate is considered as established and settled, and whereby is 
supposed that the sensitising curve of the same is always exactly 
the same. Even under these circumstances the filters may 
require a small modification if the absorption of the light within 
the applied objective is not considered as disappearingly small, 
and if the same strikes certain colours, as it is actually almost 
always the case. I have already communicated before that 


action to 


It is clear, that the selec- 
relation to 


the proportions of exposure-time of equal filters by use of the 
same plates, or by application of different objectives, can he 
completely different, showing that the construction of the ob- 
| jective cannot be without influence upon the filter-colour. 


This 
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influence, of cou may be disappearingly small in com- 
parison with other filters. 

In the following I will speak now about the production of 
the filters, specially with consideration of obtaining transparent 
layers, whereby care must also be had that the time of 
exposure-proportions do not become too unfavourable ones—that 
is, that the exposure-times do not deviate too much from each 
other. About the technical part of the production of the filters 
generally I have published already some details. The manu- 
facture of filtérs is by no means an easy work, and for those 
who do not care about, making a speciality of it, it is advisable 
to purchase them from the dealer. 

The dry filters want to be used as close as possible in front 
of the plates, because, even carefully produced, optically plano 
parallel ground plates give during coating with coloured ge 
tine solutions tension-appearances, which would deteriorate the 
optical pictures when two of such plates cemented together 
should find application in front of the objective. But ordinary 
plate-glass furnishes a good material for filters in front of the 
plate whose changing with the usual multiplying holder can 
‘be effected with the greatest facility. For the production of the 
filter serve from 8 to 10 per cent. solutions of gelatine as 
clear as possible, suitably coloured, in measured quantities, 
and spread upon the plate after the same haspreviously been tho- 
roughly cleaned and levelled. A great number of colours have the 
property to influence the drying of the gelatine coating in 
@ peculiar manner. Very frequently it is found that the film, 
after drying, has become scarred and rough, that the colour 
matter secretes in stripy formations, or crystallises on the 
edges of the plate. It is also found that some blue colour- 
matters make the gelatine so brittle that the film will crack 
off from the glass after drying. It is very conformable to the 
‘purpose to compose the filters, at least the red and green 
filters, in such a way that two colour-matter solutions are 
used, which, pressed upon two glass plates, are cemented 
together afterwards. If the colour-matter solutions are selected 
in such a way that the absorption-spectrum of one colour- 
matter is as much as possible towards the blue end, the 
absorption-spectrum of the other towards the red end, one 
‘obtains, at least with the green filter, whose production, of 
course, makes the greatest difficulties, a very estimable pos- 
‘sibility of the graduation of the filter-colours, which an exact 
cutting-off of the light band allowed to pass through. 


a- 


1. Taz Rep Fiurer. 

The red filter, which furnishes the blue-print plate, is in 
so far difficult to produce, as the time of exposure depends 
essentially upon the selection of the red colour-matter. The 
mumerous colour-matters which are at disposal are reduced to 
a small actually useful number, which admit the passage of 
‘sufficient quantities of red light, and permit, in spite of suffi- 
cient strength of the red filter, comparatively very short ex- 
~posures. The—according to their absorptions—very well appli- 
cable azo-colour-matters come less into consideration for por- 
trait views. The most suitable bodies are found in the class 
of the eosines, and amongst them is the rose bengale, by far 
the most suitable. Rose bengale shows in the given part of the 
‘spectrum in somewhat concentrated solution, very broad, sharp 
absorption stripes, which, according to thickness of the colour- 
coating, permit towards red any boundary position within cer- 
tain end values. If a filter is flowed with rose bengale, it has 
to be combined with a filter which absorbs blue and _ blue- 
sreen, that a red filter of correct character will originate. 
The colour-coating of the rose bengale filter is thereby to be 
selected, so that the filter in dry condition will let light through 
to wave-length 500. In wet condition the absorption-spectrum 
of the filter gives no support, as during drying the absorption 
‘stripes will be displaced to such a degree as the refraction 
and diffusion index of the gelatine film rises with the evapora- 
tion of the water. As a medium quantity for the production of 


a red filter, about 1.5 ccm. of a two per cent. solution of ro 
bengale in water to 18 to 20 ccm. gelatine solution, are to | 
considered, and of this mixture about 9 to 10 ccm. belong to 
| plate surface of 80 sq. cm. If a plate so produced is combine 
| with a sufficiently thick covering-plate, coloured with a yello 
colour-matter, which plate can be produced by colouring 4] 
gelatine solution yellow with a 4 per cent. tartrazin solution, a 
extremely quick-working, well-closing red filter is obtained, whic 
for the ethyl-red plate shows about the desirable position — 
the absorption. 

2. Tue Green Fira. 

The greatest difficulties and the greatest insecurity in resul 
offers the green filter, which serves for the production of # 
red print. From the exact fitting of the same to the exposur 
plate depends in first line the result of the work of the thre 
colour print, and an incorrectly-graduated green filter may cau 
just as great defects in the colour-reproduction as the most d 
| fective exposures. The ruling points in the production of #1 
green filter refer essentially to the passage of light towar 
the violet end of the spectrum, while small deviations in fl 
transparency towards yellow are apparently without influeni 
to the result. When the green filter absorbs the blue-gre¢ 
too strong, red will print into all dark-green shades, and #l 
consequence is naturally a contamination of the dark ar 
| thereby still pure and illuminating green tones. When, ho} 
| ever, the stop towards the blue end of the spectrum is 
uncertain, respectively the zone admitting the passage is t 
| long towards this side, it may happen that the finished prin 
| picture turns out to be too green-shaded, and that special 
| the depths possess an extremely disturbing, troublesome tol 
of green-blue colour, preventing the forming of a correct blac 
At all events, the latter defect is more scarce than the forme 
and it may well be said that most of the retouches in #l 
| three-colour print are effected by too strong a green filte 
| For the graduation of the green filter, the difference of sensitiv 
| ness between green and blue respectively, the sensitising cur 
of the plate plays of course the greatest part. Almost all gree 
sensitive plates were distinguished by showing in the blu 
green part of the spectrum a minimum of action, and th 
here, therefore, let us miss the necessary covering, which W 
just the source of the defectiveness of the red-print plate. 

The ethyl-red plate behaves in this regard much _ bette 
It possesses in the blue-green part of the spectrum no mix 
mum, as its sensitiveness curve runs pretty straight in th 
direction, and the sensitiveness band, which originated throug 
sensitising, joins directly to the sensitising band of the moth 
emulsion. Suitable green filters can be made particularly | 
application of brilliant acid green, to which are added more. 
ess large quantities of a yellow colour-matter—for instane 
tartrazin—according to that in the blue part of the spectra 
desired stop. If this green filter is selected corresponding 
ight, to secure the necessary transparency in blue-green, mo 
of the green colour-matter show a tendency of light passa 
of the green filter for the extremest red. This is apt to fright 
eginners, and make them believe that this passage of © 
had to disturb the action of the green filter considerably, at 
| would explain the observed deficient action of the same. The 
is a number of green-colour matters which do not possess th 
endency to red light passage to such a degree as the brilliat 
acid green. But there is no advantage connected with the 
application, because the sensitiveness of dry plates reach 
never by any means with the short green filter exposure to th 
infract zone, which is not cut off by the green filter. For th 
reason it is therefore pretty indifferent if brilliant acid gre 
or one of those colour-matters is selected which close better 
red. I recommend the former colour-matter, because it fu 
| nishes smoothly-drying and regular layers, and does not ma 
the gelatine too brittle. The shade of the brilliant acid gre 


is of little influence. Shade VI. B. corresponds, perhaps, be 
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the ethyl-red plate, and it is recommendable, to take 
prilliant acid green solution so strong, that for 6 ccm. 

tine solution for 80 sq.cm. plate surface, 1.6 ccm. brilliant 
| green solution 1:100 are selected. To this solution are 
ed 4 to 8 drops of a tartrazin solution, 1:25, and a stop is 
eby obtained in the violet and sufficient reduction of the blue. 
3. Toe Buue Fioter. 

the production of the blue filter is less important. All that 
equired of the same is that at least with strong blue-green 
sitive plates a sharp boundary towards the green part of the 
ctrum is present. The light is to pass through at most 
yave-length 480; on the other hand, it is desired for the repro- 
stion of the deep red tones in the original that the blue filter 
mits the passage of the red of the spectrum, still within the 
d of action of the plate in question pretty unimpaired. The 


lication of a violet colour-matter is therefore advisable whose 
wcentration towards these points of view has simply to be 
sen. For portraits the correct reproduction of very deep 
| tones is not of so much importance. But a red passage of 
s blue filter will even here do no harm. To 13 ccm. gelatine 
ution for a plate-size of 80 sq.cm. is recommended an addi- 
n of 2 ccm. new Victoria blue and 2 ccm. of methyl-violet 
ution 1:250. But this proportionately very light colour- 
‘ter disc has the inconvenience for portrait-views that the 
ae of exposure for the same is extraordinarily short. It may, 
srefore, be recommended to reduce the strong action of this 
fer by reducing the blue part of the snectrum correspondingly 
combination with a yellow disc. For this the blue filter 
covered with an extremely thin tartrazin disc, which is so 
aduated by tests that the blue filter gives a convenient time 
exposure. For ethyl-red plates a very thin covering disc 
sufficient to obtain equal exposures for red and blue. This 
for portrait views, the most agreeable to avoid small mistakes 
the time of exposure, which are also very disturbing with 
e blue filter plate, and that for blue and red equal exposures 
e reached, while green will come to an essentially shorter 
posure. A reducing of the green filter to likewise equal 
posure is very difficult to execute without considerably dis- 
bine the curve of nassage. The covering disc. which is 
quired for the blue filter, should contain about 5 to 6 drops 
tartrazin solution, 1:25 to about 120 ccm. gelatine. 
About the technical construction of the afore-described filter 
have repeatedly made som> publications. Faultless filters 
this kind to produce is not so easy. Even by the application 
the here-described colour-matters, if the work is not done in 
ealities free from dust, and one does not possess experience, 
istakes will occur. By irrecular drying of the film a zone 
mation in the filter will frequently take place, and well- 
ied filters are oftentimes ruined during cementing with 
mada balsam. ‘The utmost care and use of suitable cement- 
g material, as well as careful observation of the cement tem- 
rature and careful after-heating of the cemented plate, secure, 
wever, to the skilful operator a good result. 
During heating of the filter before connecting, as well as 
ing connecting, every deviation of temperature should be 
oided as much as possible, and the durability depends essen- 
ully upon the height of the applied temperature and the dura- 
on of after-drying by artificial heat. General prescriptions cr 
rections cannot be given here, because the work will change 
cording to the balsam used, and hard balsams, high tempera- 
re and short heating,, soft balsams, low temperature and pro- 
nged heating. require. The cemented filter should not be too 
in, and possess sufficiently hardened balsam layers, so that 
| ordinary room temperature they just can be moved a little. 
fter the edges are thoroughly dry they are mounted with 
rips of gummed naper. Some express fear of the bleaching of 
¢ filters. This will not happen providing they are not exposed 
y the sun for hours. IT possess a red filter which has done ser- 
ice for two years, and the same has not changed yet in the 
ast way. ; Proressor Dr. A. MiIETHE. 
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FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ruversan.—It is somewhat generally accepted that reversal 
of the image with gelatino-bromide plates is accompanied by 
a tanning effect upon the gelatine; in fact, it is assumed by 
scme writers that this tanning action is so great that it 
prevents the developer from penetrating the film. Dr. Liippo- 
Cramer recently stated that he found that a dry plate expose: 
for twenty-four hours to sunlight was as readily fixed as an 
unexposed plate, which would not be the case if the tanning 
effect was produced. Now Dr. Biichner, of Darmstadt, has 
confirmed this statement and records the fact that plates 
exposed from six hours to three days showed no difference in 
the rate of fixing to an unexposed plate. Another statement 
which hag also been connected with this subject is that the 
reversed parts showed a strong relief, but this also Dr. 


Biichner has been unable to detect. 


Atpumen Soncrion ror Brock Worn.—Herr Franz Novak 
has suggested. the following method for preparing a solution 
of albumen for photo-mechanical work, and states that it will 
keep for a month and give excellent results :—140 g. of dried 
albumen are mixed in a mortar with 980 c.c. of water, and 
2c. of crystallised carbolic acid added; the whole is well 
stirred. and left for two or three hours to soften, and it should 


then be rubbed up with a pestle till complete solution is effected 


and then filtered through cotton wool in a loosely (?) stoppered. 


bottle. 


Dovrasie Carzon Tissun.—Professor Kessler has been testing 
the suggestion of Dr. Namias and Mr. Bennett, that the 
addition of ammonium citrate to the sensitising bath for carbon 
work not only increases the sensitiveness but the keeping 
proverties also, and has found the tissue sensitised with this 
addition to the bichromate bath gives perfect prints, even 
after the lapse of five weeks, and that prints. kept for two weeks 
after exposure have also given perfect results, and without the 
slightest sign of the film becomine entirely insoluble. Namias 
suggested also the addition of the acetates, oxalates, succi- 
nates, lactates, and tartrates for the same purpose. 


Axornpr THRrEE-cotour Porrrait.—tin the current number of 
the “Photographische Correspondenz” there appears a half- 


tone supplement, a portrait study from negatives taken in the 


studio on a cloudy day in January, with a Unar lens, working 
at F.7, the exposures being one second for the blue, three 
seconds for the green, and two seconds for the red, on a plate 
colour-sensitised by bathing with pinachrome, one of the new 
isocyanines prepared by Meister, Lucius, and Briinini, . with 
the screens suggested by Dr. Kénig of the same firm. In 
connection with the use of these new cyanines it is interesting 
o note that, up to the present, their full effect is only 
obtainable by bathing prepared plates, and that, as pointed 
out by Dr. Eder, modifications of the emulsion must be made, 
hough in what direction is not stated, ere satisfactory results 
can be obtained, by adding the dye to the emulsion. It has 
also been proved that only some commercial plates can be success- 
ully colowr-sensitised by these dyes, a fact which obviously also 
depends upon the constitution of the emulsion. In respect to 
his-it may be noted that a large proportion of iodide or the 
presence of free bromide usually has a prejudicial effect upon 
he action of various dyes. 


Wasuine Dippep OrTHOCHROMATIC PLATES BEFORE (DRYING.— 
Dr. J. M. Eder writes in the “ Photographische Correspondenz” 
under this heading, that it has been recently recommended to 
revise the surface before drying orthochromatic plates, which 
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have been prepared by immersion in a solution of ethyl red, 
orthochrom T, pinachrom, etc. By this superficial washing 
the plates are cleared of superfluous dye, which would be re- 
tained if they were immediately set up to dry. The tenacity 
with which gelatino-bromide of silver retained the dye used as 
a sensitiser, ensures sufficient being kept in the film. Apart 
from the greater purity and clearness of such plates, the 
typical behaviour of dipped plates towards the spectrum is 
not changed by the operation of washing. It is not without 


interest that this washing process was mentioned twenty-two + 


years ago by Attout, known as Tailfer and Clayton. They 
recommended in their French patent specification of Dec2m- 
ber 13, 1882, Patent No. 152,615, not only the staining of the 
gelatino-bromide of silver in the bulk, for the preparation of 
eosine plates, but likewise the dipping of the dry plate in a 
solution of eosine, and prescribed washing the plate with water 
when it was taken from the sensitising solution. Bothamley, 
in 1888, also recommended the dipping of the plate in an 
aqueous solution of erythrosine and the removal of the super- 
fluous dye, by washing, before drying the plate. He knew the 
Attout-Tailfer and Clayton process and studied it, but he 
afterwards relinquished the rinsing of the stained plate as a 
simplification, and then it was generally abandoned. Subse- 
quently Ives, Debenham, and Hinterberger tried with success 
pouring upon the plate an alcoholic solution of cyanine. The 
plates were then immersed in water, and exposed wet. We 
have now, with the new isccyanines, returned to the original 
procedure, and rinse the stained plates with water, subse- 
quently drying them. This procedure has been recommended 
by Professor Miethe and Dr. KG6nig, and it is always used at 
the Vienna Technical School for the preparation of pinachrom 
dipped plates. 


Puatinum Ton1nc.—Recently Professor Namias suggested for 
platinum toning matt printing-out papers, that a bath composed 
of oxalic and hydrochloric acid in conjunction with the chloro- 
platinite was superior to all others as less likely to cause the 
yellow stains tco often met with, and that it gave better 
whites. Namias’ actual formula was:—Potassium chloro- 
platinite, 1 g.; pure hydrochloric acid, 5 c.c.; oxalic acid, 
10 g.; distilled water, 1,000 c.c. Recent comparative experi- 
ments with this against the well-known phosphoric bath, made 
at the K.K. Lehr- und Versuchanstalt at Vienna, have proved 
that the latter tones quicker, and the bath can be more exhausted, 
thus saving platinum, than Namias’ bath. The phosphoric bath 
is:—Potassium chloroplatinite, 1.6 g.; phosphoric acid, sp. gr. 
1.12, 25 c.c.; distilled water, 1,000 ec. Both baths give the 
same tones. 

a 


TELEGRAPHING Pictures and Handwriting.—In an address recently 
delivered at the Berlin Urania, Prof, Cerekotani presented a tele- 
graphic apparatus for transmitting any kind of handwriting, draw- 
ing, tracings of photographs, etc. The fundamental principle is 
identical with the principle employed, for instance, by Elisha Gray, 
the novel feature being a highly sensitive system of electro-magnets. 
In the case of the drawing pencil of the transmitter being moved 
upward in an oblique direction, the line obtained in the receiving 
apparatus of previously-invented systems is a broken one. In 
Cerebotani’s system, the electro-magnets are so sensitive as to pro- 
duce nearly straight lines, even in the case of their being excited 
by extremely smail currents. The telegraphic transmission of 
pictures and handwriting, as obtained by means of his apparatus, 
is therefore much clearer and truer than in the case of any previous 
apparatus. Some samples produced by Cerebotani were transmitted 
on the telegraph lines from Munich to Augsburg, from Milan to 
Turin, and- finally from Berlin to Munich. A picture transmitted 
some weeks ago from Berlin to Munich over a distance of 403 miles 
is said to be the finest specimen of telegraphic transmission eyer 
obtained in this direction. 
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CTION 


THE DETE OF CHLORIDES IN THE PRE! 
OF BROMIDES. _ Z 
Tue only difficulty concerning halogen salts in general quali 


s is the de 


analy ction of a small quantity of a chloride in te pre 
of a bromide. ‘The methods suggested consist, as a rule (write 
Chapman Jones m “The Chemical News”), e er in eliminatin 
bromine and then testing for the chlorine, or in precipitating be 
silver salts and dissolving out the silver chloride. In the first 
the separation is rarely if ever sharp, either a little bromine j 
behind or a little e is lost, and it is therefore impossible { 
Whether or not a little chlorine is present. In the o method 
is no loss, and this is a very considerable advaz age, but in bot 
presence and the absence of a little chlorine a positive result is gen 
obtained, and it remains to discover whether a slight turhiau ; 
duced on re-precipitation from the extract, is due to silver chlor 
bromide. With sufficient practice and care this is not impo 
when using the reagents that have already been proposed, but a 
distinct difference between the two salts is very desirable. D 
the last year or two I haye used ammonium bicarbonate for his 
pose with much satisfaction. A saturated aqueous solution of thi 
has the advantage that it is more definite than a dilute soluti 
ammonia or a solution of any other carbonate of ammonia, and 
iat it shows a greater difference in its behaviour to the two sily 
Ir. R. H. Beckett, B.§ of this college, has carefully conf 
the following statements, using the precipitated silver salts in as n 
as possible the condition in which they generally r. Ti 
saturated solution of ammonium bicarbonate is poured over § 
chloride on a filter paper, the extract will give a distinct turb 
on acidification with nitric acid. Silver bromide similarly tr 
gives no turbidity. By allowing the silver salts to remain in co: 
with the reagent for a few minutes with oc ional agitation, 
hloride will give a greater turbidity on acidification, while the fi 
ment of the bromide may be continued sometimes even for half an 
before it begins to give a positive result. If a turbidity is obta 
on acidification of the extract, and it is doubtful whether it is dt 
silver chloride or bromide, its identity may be established in the fol 
ang way:—The turbid liquid is divided into two parts; to on 
added a slight excess of the bicarbonate solution and to the othe 
equal quantity of water. If the turbidity is due to silver chloride, 
ammonium salt will re-dissolve it in a few seconds. If it is due to 
bromide it will remain unaffected for several minutes, if not an | 
or more. The part diluted with water is for comparison with 
other, as it is difficult to bear in mind the appearance of a tu 
liquid, and to duly allow for its dilution, It is desirable that 
ammonium bicarbonate solution he not old, or it will probably f 
lost some carbonic acid. A boiling solution of sesquicarbonate 
ammonia has been used before for dissolving out silver chloride fi 
the bromide, but in this case some of the bromide is always dissols 


bt 


° 


—> 


URANIUM is one of the 


rare metals for which there is a limi 
demand. 


The present world’s consumption amounts annually 
about 300 tons of uranium ore, yielding from 3 to 13 per cent, 
the metal. For several years Colorado has supplied the Uni 
States output, nearly all of which goes to Europe. France, Engla 
and Germany are the principal markets. Uranium is a hard, V 
heavy (9.184), moderately malleable metal; it resembles nickel 
iron, and has the colour of nickel, At ordinary temperatures i 
not affected by air or water; at red-heat, however, the surf 
oxidises. The chief ore of uranium is the oxide, called pitchblei 
or uranium. It occurs also as the phosphate and arsenate. The ¢ 
are found in Gilpin and other counties of Colorado; in Cornw 
England; and in Saxony, Germany. Buyers of the ore generé 
pay from 15 dols. to 20 dols. per unit, according to the precentagé 
uranium contained. Unti recently, uranium salts were used chi 
as a pigment in painting on porcelain, in photography, and a 
colouring ingredient: in glass manufacture. It is now being w 
experimentally in the manufacture of alloys of iron and of aluminiv 
Uranium increases the hardness and elasticity of steel, also | 
hardness of aluminium, but this use has not yet become: sufficien 
portant to cause an increased demand for the metal. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 
EENTH ANNUAL MrEtinG: Dery, Juny 11 ro 16, 1904. 
President.—G. Herbert Strutt, Esq. 
The meetings and exhibition of apparatus, pictures, 
ld in the Mechanics’ Institute, The Wardwi 
President for the year.—G. Herbert Strutt, Esq., President of the 
thy Photographic Society, Sheriff of the County, etc. 
Retiring President.—Sir Robert Pullar. 
Past Presidents.—J. Traill Taylor, Andrew 
thamley, *George Davison, William Bedford, G 
yward Grubb, A. Haddon, H. P. Robinson, *F. P. Cembrano, 
ohn Stuart, *William Crooke, *Thomas Bedding, Sir William 
rschel, Bart., Sir Robert S. Ball. * Marked thus are Vice-Presi- 
nts, 
Members of the Council—H. Walter Barnett, London; Harold 
ker, Birmingham; G. B. Bainbridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Godfrey 
ngley, Leeds; Henry Coates, Perth; W. J. Croall, Edinburgh; 
R. Dallmeyer, London; W. E. Dunmore, London; Alfred Ellis, 
mdon; 8S. H. Fry, London; F. H. Gandy, Derby; J. Pattison 
bson, Hexham; T. K. Grant, London; Dr. E. Collier Green, 
mby; H. M. Hastings, London; E. J. Humphrey, London; T. 
ingworth, London; Martia Jacolette, London; C. Barrow Keene, 
mby; Sydney Keith, Hounslow; G. Trevelyan Lee, Derby; C. 
ipps Lucas, London; Percy Lund, Bradford; Colonel Lysaght, 
ndon; J. W. Marchant, London; Bendle W. Moore, Derby; 
F. Mowll, Liverpool; Rey. T. Perkins, Blandford; Arthur 
iestley, Birkenhead; Ralph Robinson, Redhill; P. R. Salmon, 
ndon; F. EH. Sanderson, Cambridge; A. Seaman, Chesterfield; 
exander Tate, Belfast; W. Taylor, Leicester; Dr. J. K. Tulloch, 
mdee; J. H. Walker, Leeds; E. J. Wall, London; H. Snowden 
ard, London; Major-General J. Waterhouse, I.S.C., London; 
B. Webber, London; G. Watmough Webster, Chester; J. B. B. 
ellington, Elstree; A. Werner, Dublin. Messrs. G. W. Norton 
Oxford), H. A. Chapman (of Cambridge), and Alex. M. Rodger 
Perth), are by Rule XII. ex officio Members of Council, for one, 
0, and three years respectively. 
Vice-Presidents are by Rule X. Members of Council ex officio. 
Trustees.—Samuel Blatchford Webber and Frederick Albert 
idge. 
Hon. General Secretary and Treasurer..—F. A. Bridge, East Lodge, 
Iston-lane, London, N.E. 
Reception Committee.—Alderman G. Herbert Strutt, J.P. (Chair- 
mn); his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G.; his Grace the Duke 
Rutland; his Worship the Mayor of Derby (Councillor Cornelius 
am); Alderman Sir Henry H. Bemrose, J.P.; Sir Clement Bow- 
ig, Kt., Park Grange, Derby; Alderman Sir Thomas Roe, M.P.; 
derman EK. T. Ann, J.P.; Councillor H. Arnold-Bemrose, M.A., 
P.; Rev. C. F. L. Barnwell, Stramshall, Uttoxeter; J. C. Cade, 
q-, Spondon; W. G. Constable, Esq., B.A., B.Se.; Councillor 
W. Gandy, J.P.; Alderman Edgar Horne, J.P.; N. J. Hughes- 
lett, Esq., Clerk to the County Council; Councillor R. Laurie, 
D., J.P.; G. Trevelyan Lee, Esq., Town Clerk: J. C. Lee, Esq., 
hbourne; Gilson Martin, Esq., J.P., Chatsworth; G. W. Peach, 
q., J.P., Langley Hall; F. W. Shurlock, Esq., Principal of the 
chnical College; J. H. Topham, Esq., Morley Hall; P. K. Tollit, 
q., Head Master, Derby School; John Ward, Esq., Borough Sur- 
yor; E. W. Wells, Esq., Assistant General Manager, Midland 
ilway ; Alderman W. W. Winter; the Officers of the Derby Photo- 
aphic Society. 
Local Executive Committee.—Alderman G. Herbert Strutt, J.P. 
hairman); Mr. A. H. Bennett, Mr. J. B. Brooks, Mr. J. B. Cope- 
1d, Mr. H. G. W. Dawson, Mr. S. Finney, Mr. F. H. Gandy, Mr. 
Collier Green, Mr. C. B. Keene, Mr. G. Trevelyan Lee, Mr. B. W. 
bore, Mr. T. A. Scotton, Mr. F. G. Smith, Mr. G. Walker, Mr. F. 
ilatt, Mr. G. H. Widdows, Mr. W. Wilkinson. 
Excursion Committee.—Mr. A. H. Bennett, Mr. 
t. G. Walker. 
Accommodation Committee.—Mr. J. B. Brocke, Mr. W. Wilkin- 
a, Mr. F. Willatt, Mr. G. H. Widdows. 
Dinner and Entertainment Committee.—Mr. H. G. W. Dawson, 
r. F. H. Gandy, Mr. EH. Collier Green, Mr. C. B. Keene, Mr. B: W. 
ore, Mr. F. G. Smith. 


NINE 


ete., will be 


Pringle, *C. H. 
eorge Mason, Sir 


S. Finney, and 
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Exhibitions).— 
Keene, 


Selecting Committee (Members’ Unframed Print 
Mr. Harold Baker, Mr. KE. Collier Green, Mr. C. 
Mr. J. Porritt. 

Hon. Local Secretary.—W. 
Derby. 


Barrow 


Crowther, Corporation Art Gallery, 
Nort 

On Monday, July 11, the Hon. Secretaries will attend all day 
from 10 a.m. at the Mechanics’ Institute. Members are requested to 
report themselves as early as possible, receive their badges of 
membership, and secure tickets for the excursio 

Signature Book.—It is desirable that members, 
arrival, should enter their names, full addr s, and where staying 
in Derby, in the signature book at the Mechanics’ Institute. 

Plan of Derby.—A plan of the central portion of the town will be 
found on inset at front of book. The Mechanics’ Institute, where 
the conversazione, evening reetings, and exhibitions will be held, is 
situated in the Wardwick, and is numbered 1 on the plan. Tram- 
cars between the Midland Railway Station and the Market-place, 
every few minutes. Fare, one penny. 

Excursions.—Members should obtain tickets for these as early 
as possible, in order that adequate provision may be made for their 
comfort and con:enience. With regard to 4 excursion it is 
absolutely necessary that members wishing go, should write to 
the Hon. Secretaries, Photographic Convention, Mechanics’ Institute, 
Derby, so that the letter is delivered not later than first post on 
Monday, July 11. 

Permission to Photegraph.—The Local Committee anticipates no 
difficulty in obtaining the fullest permission to photograph at all the 
places to be visited. 

Notice Boards.—Notice boards will be pla 
room. Members are requested to consult these 

Annual Dinner and Smoking Concert.—The annual dinner and 
smoking concert, at which ladies are welcomed, will be held at the 
Royal Hotel, Victoria-street. (No. 4 on p Owing to the in- 
convenience caused by members not obtaining their dinner tickets 
until the last moment, it has been decided to close the list at eleven 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, July 13. 


to MEMBERS. 


immediately on 


ced in the meeting 
daily. 


EXHIBITIONS. 
During Convention Week an Exhibition of Apparatus, Pictures, 
etc., will be held in the Albert Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute. 


There will also be an Exhibition of Unframed Prints, the work of 
Members of the Convention. A special section will be reserved for 
pictures taken at the Perth meeting (1903). An Exhibition of Pro- 
fessional Work, by Members of the Professional Photographers’ 
Association, will be open during the week at the Corporation Art. 
Gallery, adjoining the Mechanics’ Institute. Admission free to 
Members of Convention. 

Special Notice.—The times of departure of trains on the excur- 
sions have been given as ccrrectly as could rtained at the 
time of going to press. It is not expected that there will be any 
alkiomniialne but in any case the correct times mill be stated on the 
Excursion Coupons. 

The Evening Meetings and Excursions are for Members of Con- 
vention only. 


Rai~way ARRANGEMENTS. 

Midland Railway.—Long-date week-end tickets, at cheap fares, are 
obtainable at the principal Midland Railway Stations, any Friday 
or Saturday, available to return by any train on any day (the 
Sunday immediately following excepted) up to and including the 
following Monday week. These tickets are issued to Matlock. 
Return fare—Third class, 17s. ; first class, 30s. 

Ordinary tourist tickets are issued from Lendon to Matlock (avail- 
able at Derby) on any day and by any train. Third class, 21s. 5 
first class, 38s. 4d. Tourist tickets, at reduced fares, are also issued 
to Matlock and Buxton, from the principal stations on the following 
railways :—Midland, Great Central, Great Hastern, North British, 
North-Eastern, North Staffordshire, Hull and Barnsley, and London, 
Brighton, and South Coast. 

For further particulars, dates of special excursions, etc., members 
should consult the bills at the principal railway stations in their 
vicinity. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Monday, July 11.—For the benefit of those members of Conyen- 
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tion who will be in Derby 
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previous to or early on Monday, members 


of the Local Committee will attend at the. Mechanics’ Institute, to 
act as guides, and will arrange for short excursions as may be re- 


quired, 


For particulars see notice boards. 


Conversazione.—The Opening conversazione will take place’ in the 


Albert Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
official reception by his 
Boam), the members of t 
eight o’clock the Convention will be declared open, and t 
dent, Mr. George Herbert Strutt, will deliver his inaugural 


At 7.30 there will be an 
Worship the Mayor (Councillor Cornelius 
1e Corporation, and other public bodies. At 
he Presi- 
address, 


after which the exhibition of photographic apparatus, pictures, etc., 


will be on view; musica 


Tuesday, July 12.—Hxcursion to Dovedale—Leaders: Mr. 


promenade, refreshments, etc. 


Gs 


Lee (Ashbourne) and Mr. T. A. Scotton (Derby). 9.0, conveyances 


leave the Strand 
bourne; 11.45, 


leave for Ashbourne ; 


arriving at Derby about 8.45. 


and tea, 7s. 6d. 


Dark Rooms a 


; Derby 
eave As 


Ashbourne.—Bull, R. 


(back of Art Gallery); 10.45, arrive at Ash- 
rbourne; 1.0, lunch at Peveril Hotel; 5.0, 
6.0, tea at Ashbourne; 7.0, leave Ashbourne, 
Tickets, including drive, uncheon, 


and R., Victoria Studio; 


Lee, J. C., Market-place. 


There will be 


ing. 


no meeting at the Convention Rooms on this éven- 


Wednesday, July 13.—The annual general meeting and election of 


the new Council will 


o'clock. The new Council will meet at eleven o'clock. 
and place at which the officia 


will be taken wil 
afternoon, 
J.P., and 
Bridge Hill, 
sion. The 


Belper. 
annua 


invited to 


Collier Green and Mr. 
Station; 10.53, arrive 


leave Hardwi 


Mechanics’ Institute, 
Esq., F.R.A. 


Mr. H. Hi, 


Leader : 


uncheon, 7s. 6d. 
conventional lecturette 


be duly announced on the notice boards. 
at 2.30, the President, Alderman G. H 
Mrs. Strutt will give a garden party and reception at 


dinner and 
Royal Hotel, Victoria-street, at 7 p-m. 
9e present at the d 
attendance, but not wine), 5s. 6d. 

Thursday, July 14.—Hxcursion to Hardwick—Leaders : 


2.0, arrive at Hardwick; 1.0, luncheon at Hardwick Hotel; 4.50 
by coach; 5.50, leave Stretton by train; 6.25, arrive 
at Derby. Tickets, railway, drive, and luncheon, 6s. 6d. At the 


under the direction of Dr. E. 
Friday, July 15.—h 
Bennett. 
0,20, arrive at Rowsley, 
, leave Chatsworth; 2.0, lunch at Wheat Sheaf Hotel, Baslow; 
leave Baslow, driving via Pilsley and Bakewell to Haddon ; 
leave Haddon; 6. i 


take place at the Convention Rooms at ten 
The time 
group of the Members of Convention 
In the 
erbert Strutt, 
Special for the occa- 
be held at the 
Lady members are cordially 
inner and concert. Tickets (including 


trains will be arranged 
smoking concert will 


Mr. E. 
eaves Midland 
on by coach; 


C. Barrow Keene. 10.5, train 
at Stretton; 11.0, leave Stret 


, 


at 8.40, a paper by Thomas R. Dallmeyer, 


-, on “ Telephotography,” followed by an exhibition of 
antern slides by members of the Derby Photographic Society, 


Collier Green. 

xcursion to Chatsworth and Haddon Hall— 
9.30. train leave Midland Station ; 
and leave by conveyance for Chatsworth ; 


50, arrive at Derby. Tickets, railway, drive, 
At the Mechanics’ Institute, at 8.30, an un- 
by Thomas Bedding, Esq., F.R.P.S., entitled 


“The Influence of Photography upon the Modern Stage,” followed 


by a 
Landscape,” 


may 


paper by H. Snowden 


Ward, Esq., F.R.P.S., on “Figures in 


illustrated by lantern slides. 
Saturday, July 16.—Shor 
be desired—probably to Matlock, Wirksworth, Cromford, etc. 


excursions in the neighbourhood, as 


Dark Rooms.—Derby—Bell Hotel, Sadler Gate: County Hotel, 


St. Mary’s Gate; St. 


Technical College, Green Hill. 


aines’s Hotel, St. James’s-street ; Municipal 
Also at the following photographic 


dealers—R. Blaylock, 229, Normanton-road; Derby General Stores, 
0A to 335, Victoria-street; Hoare and Son, 8, Osmaston-road; A. 
Judge, 19, Pear Tree-road; R. Keene, Limited, 24, Tron Gate; F. P, 


Pemb 


eton, 36, Corn 


arket, 67, London-road, and 226, Uttoxeter 


New-road; W, Shepard, 96, Abbey-street. 


Hotels, etc.—-Bell Hotel, Sadler Gate.—About fifteen beds. 
ast, and attendance, 6s. 6d. Clarendon Hotel, Station-street,— 
Bed, brea 
Mary’s Gate.—Six beds. 
went Hotel, London-road.—Six beds. 


break 
Eight beds. 


Bed, 


kfast, and attendance, 6s. County Hotel, St. 
Bed, breakfast, and attendance, 5s. Der- 
Bed, breakfast, and attend- 


ance, 5s. Midland Hotel, adjoining Midland Station.—About thirty 


beds. ‘Tariff on application. Royal Hotel, Victoria-street,—, 
thirty beds. Bed, breakfast, and attendance, 6s. 6d. St. Js 
Hotel, St. James’s-street.—About twenty beds. Bed, breakfast 


attendance, 6s. 6d. 

Temperance Hotels.—Portland, 19, Midland-road.—T went, 
beds. Bed and breakfast, 4s. 6d. Granville, 102-4, London-re 
Bed and breakfast, 4s. Caledonian, 18, Midland-road.—Bight 
Bed and breakfast, 4s. Waverley, 20, Midland-road.—Twelve 
Bed and breakfast, 4s. Grosvenor, 137, London-road.—Six 
Bed and breakfast, 3s. 6d. 

Restaurants.—The Cavendish, Corn Market; Cornwell’s Mid 
road; Dequies, St. Peter’s-street ; W. Fletcher, Iron Gate; L: a1 
King, St. Peter’s-street ; Midland Hotel and Railway Station; 4 
Smith, Victoria-street; H. Ramsden, St. Peter’s-street, 

Tea Rooms.—W. Fletcher, St. James’s-street and Iron ( 
James King, Normanton-road and Wardwick; L. and E. King 
Peter’s-street ; Oriental Cafe, Iron Gate. 


Private Apartments.—A list of private apartments, with te 
will be forwarded on application to the Hon. Local Secretary, 
W. Crowther, Corporation Art Gallery Derby, to whom all cor 
nications on this subject should be addressed. 

Please Note.—The Hon. Secretaries cannot undertake the res 
sibility of engaging apartments. Members desiring such accor 
dation must communicate direct to the addresses given, and 1 
their own arrangements. 


SyNopsis oF PROCEEDINGS. 

Monday, July 11.—Members of the Local Committee will at 
at the Mechanics’ Institute to act as guides, and will arrange 
short morning and afternoon excursions as may be required. 

notice boards. At the Albert Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute, | 
Official reception by his Worship the Mayor (Councillor Corn 
Boam), the members of the Corporation, and other public boc 
At eight o'clock, the President will deliver his inaugural addi 
after which the Hxhibition of Photographic Apparatus, Pictv 
ete., will be on view. Musical promenade, refreshments, etc. 


Tuesday, July 12.—Excursion to Dovedale—Convéyances leave 
Strand, Derby, 9.0; arriving at Ashbourne, 10.45; leave Ashbou 
11.45 ;. luncheon at the. Peveril Hotel, 1.0; conveyances leave 
“Peveril” for Ashbourne, 5.0; tea at Ashbourne, 6.0; leave 4 
bourne, 7.0; arriving at Derby about 8.45. There will be no meet 
on Tuesday evening 

Wednesday, July 13.—At the Mechanics’ Institute—The ant 
general meeting, election of Council, etc., 10.0; meeting of the 
Council, 11.0; the official Convention group will be taken by Mr. 
Barrow Keene. For time and place see notice boards. At Bri 
Hill, Belper.—Reception and garden party by the President ¢ 
Mrs. Strutt, 2.30. At the Royal Hotel.—Annual dinner and smok 
concert, 7.0. 

Thursday, July 14.—Excursion to Hardwick—Train leaves Midle 
Station, Derby, 10.5; arriving at Stretton, 10.53; leave Stretton 
coach, 11.0; arriving at Hardwick, 12.0; luncheon at the Hardw 
Totel, 1.0; leave Hardwick by coach for Stretton, 4.50; train lea 
Stretton, 5.50; arriving at Derby, 6.25. At the Mechanics’ Int 
tute.—A paper, by Thomas R. Dallmeyer, Esq., F.R.A.S., on “Te 
photography,” followed by an exhibition of lantern slides by me 
bers of the Derby Photographic Society, 8.30. 
Friday, July 15.—Excursion to Chatsworth and Haddon Hal 
Train leaves Midland Station, Derby, 9.30; arriving at Rowsl 
0.20; leave Rowsley by coach for Chatsworth, 10.30; leave Cha 
worth for Baslow, 1.30; luncheon at the Wheatsheaf Hotel, Baslo 
2.0; leave Baslow for Haddon Hall, 5.0; leave Haddon, 5,15; lea 
Bakewell for Derby, 5.23; arriving at Derby, 6.30. . At % 
Mechanics’ Institute, 8.30, an unconventional lecturette, by Thon 
Bedding, Esq., F.R-P.S., entitled “The Influence of Photograp 
upon the Modern Stage.” A paper by H. Snowden Ward, Hs 
F.R.P.S., on “Figures in Landscape,” illustrated by lantern slides. 


Saturday, July 16.—Various short excursions’ to places in al 
around Derby will be arranged as may be required. Members w 
oblige by signifying their wishes to the Hon. Secretaries as early 
possible, in order that particulars may be duly posted on the noti 
boards. 
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Dyectings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


May. | Name of Society. | Subject. 


| 
Croydon Nat. His. and Sc. Sos. f Gum-Bichromate — Process, Demon- 


(strated. mr. J. M. Sellors, 
.| Southampton C.mera Club ...,... (ee mrwronsisesl Ms Sb Ee 


Platinotype. 
Wn. Sutcliffe. © 


.| Nelson Pho‘ozraphic Society atl Demonstrated. Mr. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 

Ay 18.—The intensification and reduction of negatives was dealt 
ith by Mr. J. M. Sellors, in a thoroughly practical and interesting 
anner. In his opinion, the great majority of negatives could be 
yproved by intensification or reduction, local or otherwise. In 
) case, however, should either be resorted to without pulling off 
trial print from the negative it was proposed to operate on. If 
is was a valuable one, a transparency should be made to guard 
ainst accident or failure. Mr. Sellors divided negatives into 
series of typical, if arbitrary, classes, and proceeded to point out 
eir varying characteristics by diagrams showing the films in section. 
he varying effects of the different reducers and intensifiers in 
mmon use were also well illustrated by a set of prints and gradu- 
ed slips, from negatives before and after treatment. 


In the discussion that followed, Mr. F. W. Hicks said that on 
veral occasions negatives which had been developed, fixed, washed, 
id intensified under apparently identical conditions did not show 
| equal durability, some in time acquiring markings, whilst others 
d not do so. Other members narrated their experiences as to the 
mmanency of itensified negatives with the various reagents which, 
is almost invariably the case, did not at all accord with one 
other. One little point mentioned deserves notice. When in- 
nsifying with uranium, a number of small circular markings had 
opped up with annoying frequency, the cause being eventually 
aced to the ordinary grooved washing rack. The plates being 
ose together, and the circulation of water poor, minute air bubbles 
ngregated on the film, and remained there without change of 
sition. Mr. W. H. Smith said he had constructed a washer some 
ars ago, and showed it at the Club, which removed all hypo in 
yenty minutes, or, at least, its presence failed to show under the 
mal tests. A washer might be tested by allowing a few drops of 
ilk to enter, and noting when and where the liquid cleared. Mr. 
 E. Dunmore said he had recently inspected a washer, which he 
jought removed the hypo in three minutes precisely, and in answer 
}a general murmur of incredulity, stated it was a very fine washer 
deed. The President, Mr. S. H. Wratten, in reference to in- 
nsification with mercuric chloride followed with ammonia, said he 
id always found it best to use the latter at minimum strength, 
msistent with a convenient rate of action. Negatives should also 
Y gently wiped with a pledget of cotton wool. Some water supplies 
mtained a large amount of grit in suspension, this, to a great 
tent, might be remedied by adjusting a piece of flannel, or other 
litable material, over the tap, so as to form a rough filter. 


——— ——_—__$_o>—_—_—_—_—_ 


Inprecent Postcards.—Joseph Fullerton, of Camberwell Road, was 
immoned at the Lambeth Police-court, by Detective Badcock, for 
ilfully exposing to view in the window of his premises :six indecent 
ctorial postcards. There was a second summons against the de- 
ndant, calling upon him to show cause why certain postcards which 
ere seized by the police at his premises should not be destroyed. 
he defendant said he honestly believed that the cards were not 
decent. He had no wish to sell any that were improper. Mr. 
opkins remarked that looking at the cards as a whole, he did not 
ink that any man of good taste or decent feeling could have any 
mubt as to what was their character. There would be an order 
r the destruction of the cards, and the defendant would have to 
ty a penalty of £20. 
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FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

June 12-24.—First International Salon in The Hague. 
Haag, Conrad Kade 63, The Hague, Netherlands. 

June-October.—Glasgow Photographic Exhibition, 
Gallery and Museum, Kelvingrove, Glasgow. 

July 14 to September 30.—Vienna Photographic Society. Secretary, 
W. Burger, Karmelitergasse 7, Vienna 11. 

August 1.—Andover and District Horticultural Society. Photo- 
graphic Section. Hon. Secretary, W. L. Gradidge, Jubilee House, 
Andover. 

October 1-30.—Berlin International Photographic Exposition. M- 
Franz Goercke, Berlin W. 62, Maassen-Strasse 32, Germany. 

November, 1904.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. 
sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secretaries, 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R- 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
Secretary, 8. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104,. 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8. G- 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill 
head, Glasgow. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
Issott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills. Leeds. 


Sekretariat 


Secretary, Art 


Hon. 


Hon. Sez., 


Hon. Secretary,. 


Secretary, F. G. 


+ 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

May 31.—Ensign-Vidil.. £100 in prizes for negatives on Ensign- 
Vidil films. Houghtons, Limited, 88-89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

June 30.—“ Photographic News” Quarterly. _ Money prizes, silver 
and bronze medals for prints. Any subject. “ Photographic News,” 
9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

June 30.—Kodak. £1,000 in cash prizes for pictures taken on 
Kodak films and plates, etc. Kodak, Limited, 41-43, Clerkenwel? 
Road, London, E.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures taken. 
with Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. 

October 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paper-. 
Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 
petition. Secretary, M. Wanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, 
Brussels. 

October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C. 

December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

March 15, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in prizes for negatives on Ilford 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, B. 


Prizes valued at £500 
Elliott 


+ 


M. Grover, Limited.—The above-named Company has been regis- 
tered with a capital of £3,000 in £1 shares, to carry on the business 
of photographers, etc., and to acquire the business of limited articles. 
Director, Mr. John James Thomas Glover. Registered office, 124, 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


No. 1 of the “Optical Lantern and Cinematograph Journal” is 
to hand. It is well got up, and deals in a business-like manner 
with the subjects it professes to cater for. It should fill a niche 
at present unoccupied in the world of journalism. 

Messrs. Tuomas Inringwortnh ann Co., Lrp., of Willesden 
Junction, have sent us their new ‘price list of picture-frame mould- 
ings. Many new. and choice designs in frames are uded, and 
every photographie exhibitor should send for°a copy. 

A catalogue of second-hand and shop-soiled photographic goods 
has been sent us by the Tella Camera Co., 110, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W. Most ofthe apparatus listed therein is in new condi- 
tion and all is guaranteed in thorough repair. A postcard addressed 
as above will secure a copy: 

We have received a copy of Messrs. 
list of hand cameras and accessories. It gives full particulars of the 
Keni, the; Videx, the, Locka,'the Club, the Adams changing boxes, 
and other apparatus which this firm has made popular. A line to 
26, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., will procure a copy. 

We can recommend to the notice of the photographer who intends 
going South for his holidays this year, the illustrated guide issued 
by the London and South Western Railway Company. It contains 
full particulars, etc., of every place of interest in England likely to 
be sought by the holiday maker south of London and west of Ports- 
mouth. The seaside resorts and holiday haunts in Normandy and 
Brittany are also served by this line. 
We have received specimens of “The Gaze” photo or picture 
holder, made by Mr. Tress, of 53, Oxford Street, London, W. The 
10lder is a neat little device, consisting of four celluloid ‘“‘ corners” 
held together by elastic’cord and kept in place by a brass strut. 
The “corners” are slipped over the corners of the photo, the elastics 
1old them firmly .in position; and: the strut at back can then be 
placed at a convenient angle and the whole stood up for show pur- 
poses. They should have a good sale among professional photo- 
graphers who make a display of unframed prints in the window. 

Tue latest edition of Lizars’ photographic catalogue is well up to 
the high standard set by its predecessors. It is a very complete 
compendium of everything photographic, and includes also full details 
of all the celebrated “ Challenge” cameras, etc., made by J. Lizars. 
A useful feature embodied in previous editions, in the shape of a 
section devoted to formule and hints for photographers, is still 
retained. The illustrations are of high merit, and show the adapt- 
ability of the firm’s products to ‘varying conditions. Copies will 
be sent free to any applicant, on receipt of request addressed to 
20, High Holborn, London, W.C., or 101 and 107, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow. ~ 

Tuer Formation of Radium.—Evidence is accumulating to show that 
helium may be produced as a result of the disintegration of the 
radium atom, and’ Professor Rutherford has suggested that radium 
itself originates from uranium. Mr. W. C. D.- Whetham remarks, 
in a letter to “ Nature,” that in the case of all samples of uranium 
oxides and salts which he has examined he has found greater amounts 
of radium emanation from old specimens than from recently pre- 
pared specimens of the same compounds. . If it should be found by 
other investigators that this is so in all cases, strong presumptive 
evidence would be furnished that radium is formed by the disintegra- 
tion of uranium. 

Pror. H. pv Bors and H. Rubens eleven years ago investigated 
the polarisation of non-diffracted infra-red rays through narrow wire 
g ratings, with a view to obtaining simpler conditions than in the case. 
of visible short-wave rays. In fact, in the infra-red region of the 
spectrum, there is much. less dependency on the molecular own 
vibrations of the substance, which so influences the behaviour of 
the visible spectrum that a confirmation of the electro-magnetical 
theory meets with the highest difficulties. Now, in a recent paper 
read before the German Physical Society, Berlin, the experimenters 
extend their researches to much higher wave lengths, using the 
so-called residual rays (Reststrahlen) from fluorspar (mean wave 
length 25.5 «) and from rock salt (mean wave length 51.2 y), the 
mantle of an Auer burner serving as the illuminant. After being 


inc 


Adams and Co.’s new price 


polarised through a reflection on glass or quartz plates under the 
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angle of polarisation, the rays were reflected from four fluori 
five rock-salt surfaces, whence a concave mirror concentrated 
on a thermic battery. From the results of these experiments, 
inferred that the transmissibility of rays will augment for incre 


wave lengths. The increase of the unpolarised rays is partie 
remarkable, being fairly well in accord with the theoretical val 


Hove-Gamera Club.—The-annual general meeting of this-prosp 
southern society was held at the Town Hall, Hove, on Tue 
May 17. The report presented by the hon. secretary (A. R. Sarg 
not only showed that the club had passed a most successful 
of its existence, but that everything augured well for a contim 
of its prosperity. Interest in the ordinary evening meetings 
excursions, the afternoon elementary lectures, and the postal. 
folio section had been sustained in a satisfactory manner, am 
annual exhibition had proved a great success in every way. 
treasurer's (R. C. Foskett) statement of accounts showed tha 


financial position of the club was extremely sound, and a bal 
sheet showing liabilities nil and a balance in favour of the 


of £85 7s. 8d. must rejoice the hearts of all concerned. Tha 
present success and prosperity of the Hove Camera Club is o 
in a great measure to the personal application and ability « 
‘indefatigable hon. secretary we are quite convinced, and the 
is to be congratulated on retaining Mr. Sargeant in that rdle. 

J. Colman, J.P., is the president for the ensuing year, anc 
retiring officers are re-elected. In addition to holding the 1904 
bition, the club has readily acceded to the request of the Fine 
Committee of the Brighton Corporation to assist them in arraj 
for an invitation exhibition of pictorial photographs which 

intended to hold in the Brighton Corporation Art Galleries i 
spring of 1905. 
Mernop for Determining Formaldehyde and Trioxymethyle 
C. Kleber thus applies the reaction between aldehydes and alk 
bisulphites to the determination uf formaldehyde. Solution of ce 
soda is added to a concentrated solution of sodium bisulphite 
all odour of sulphurous acid is removed. No special precaw 
are necessary in this neutralisation, since a slight’ excess of % 
is immaterial. The solution is then diluted until 30 C.c. of it ex 
neutralises 50 C.c. of N/NaOH solution. Formaldehyde acts tov 
this as an alkali, and it may therefore be titrated as follows :—¢ 
of the formaldehyde solution to be tested is introduced into a 1 
with a little phenol-phthalein solution. As it almost always con 
free acid, this is cautiously neutralised with a few drops of N 
solution. The standard bisulphite solution is then gradually 
in from a burette until the red colour which first appears is 
iarged. With strong commercial formalin, as used in photog? 
(of about 40 per cent. formaldehyde) the heat of combinatic 
the aldehyde with the bisulphite is sufficient to complete 
reaction; but with more dilute solutions it is necessary t0 1 
1e liquid after the first disappearance of the red colour, ac 
more bisulphite as it reappears, and continuing the succe 
additions until it no longer becomes evident on warming. 1 
of the standard bisulphite solution is equivalent to 0.05 
formaldehyde. Trioxymethylene may be titrated with the 

solution. 2 Gm. of the substance is gently warmed with a few 
of water; a few drops of phenol-phthalein are added, and 
standard bisulphite slowly run in, with constant agitation 

the solid matter is entirely dissolved and the red colour has fi 
disappeared; 1 C.c. of the standard bisulphite is equivaler 
0.05 Gm. of paraformaldehyde.— Pharm. Rev.” 
Tur Photography and Printing Crafts Department of the Munt 
School of Technology, Monnalhastion has just issued its summer syl 
for 1904. The subjects included are :—Natural colour photogra 
ecturer, Charles W. Gamble. Syllabus: Explanation of the p1 
ples underlying the synthetic and subtractive methods of & 
reproduction ; outline of the work of Abney, Ives, Du Hauron, 
Hiibl, Joly, Lippmann, Lumiére, and Sanger-Shepherd; the pr 
colour screens 


2) 


es 


sensitive plates. Particular processes: Synthetical—The methe 
ves; the monocular and binocular Kromskops; the negative ret 
and their corresponding positives; subtractive—the Sanger-Shep 


processes for transmitted and reflected light; making the nega 
and positives; colour processes in conjunction with the pril 
press. Photo- lithography, lecturer, R. B. Fishenden. Sylla' 
Fundamental principles; the action of light on bichromated col 
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men; compounds of fatty bodies with zinc, calcium, and 
um; direct and transfer processes; indirect methods; the 
e and its relation to the method adopted; the various kinds 
tives required; reproduction of different classes of original; 
ithography in colours and in combination with other pro- 
as collotype; printing on aluminium. And Carbon Printing, 
, Francis Fielding. Syllabus: The principles underlying 
ye or pigment printing, and a comparison of the process 
her printing methods in vogue; methods of sensitising, dry- 
d storing carbon tissue; reversed negatives, and the methods 
ining them direct in the camera and by stripping; celluloid 
gatives; the character of the negatives required for carbon 
9; preparation of the negative; actinometers; printing on 
sitive tissue; development for single transfer; the prepara- 
drawing and other papers to receive the printed image; 
ment for double transfer and the preparation of temporary 
s for double transfer; transferring to final supports; the 
tion of lantern slides, transparencies, and opals by the auto- 
"Ocess. 


Pharmaceutical Society.—The annual dinner of the members 
Pharmaceutical Society was held last week. The President of 
siety, Mr. S. R. Atkins, was in the chair, and the company, 
numbered upwards of 200, included Sir William Church (Presi- 
i the Royal College of Physicians), Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, 
Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, M.P., Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., 
Mr. David Howard (Institute of Chemistry), Professor H. G. 
my Mr: W. O'Malley, M.P., Mr. J. Reid, M.P., Mr. J. 
y (President of the Royal College of Surgeons), Dr. T. Steven- 
tf. J. Wilson Swan, Dr. J. Attfield, Mr. T. Fairley, Mr. W. 
treasurer), Mr. R. Bembridge (Secretary), Mr. T. H. Idris, 
/T. W. Newsholme, Mr. Lough, M.P., Mr. J. W. Bowen, 
alah Bourdas, Mr. A. E. Ekins, and Mr. Charles Umney. 
fesident gave the toast of “The Houses of Parliament.” He 
lat the Society had a Bill in the House of Commons—the 
acy Bill—which they trusted would come to a successfu 
They had been charged by onlookers with having conceived 
Il in a sort of trade-union spirit. If they had done so, it 
have been no injustice, for it was one of their objects to pro- 
e interest of their own body. He denied, however, that the 
id been conceived in such a spirit. From the first to the las 
provisions it was prepared in the public interest, and al 
anted was that the Bill should be discussed. Mr. Lough, M.P., 
r M. M. Bhownaggree, M.P., acknowledged the toast. The 
ent then proposed the toast of “The Medical Profession,” anc 
ced that they as pharmacists asked that in the future they 
be accorded a representation, a status, in the preparation of 
larmacopeeia, which at the present time they did not. possess. 
illiam Church, responding, said that the connection between 
ne and pharmacy had undergone during the last few years 
erable chang His profession at the present time could not 
p With the activity which the pharmaceutical profession showed. 
er feature upon which he might congratulate his profession 
ll as theirs was that the medical profession looked with im- 
trust on the preparations which pharmacisis placed in their 


+ Madame Curie Became a Scientist.—There is an interesting 
‘in the St. Petersburg ‘“Novosty” which deals with the bio- 
ical details concerning the early life of Madame Curie, the 
Russian lady to whom and whose husband is due the wonderful 
ery of radium. The writer of the article, M. Rousakoff, was 
yl of Madame Curie’s father, M. Sklodovsky, Professor of 
9s at a Warsaw college. It was there where Madame Curie 
orn, The father’s deyotion to experimental science was all- 
ying; theories, in his opinion, were of secondary importance, 
ever a lesson passed in which he did not prove a theory by a 
cal experiment, regretting only that the resources of the 
e did not allow for the necessaries of a laboratory properly 
up. Worldly pleasures were as nothing to this impassioned 
ist, and every free moment he spent among his physic bottles, 
eing too poor to keep an assistant, M. Sklodovsky, after every 
ment, had to clean his own tubes and phials. But when his 
daughter was old enough to do so, she gladly took this task 
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off her father’s hands, for the child had made the laboratory her 
nursery, where tubes and bottles were her dolls, and where it soon 
became evident that she had inherited her father’s passion for experi- 
mental science. Serious and thoughtful far beyond her age, the 
child would often pass whole days in the laboratory, enveloped in 
a large apron and surrounded by dusters and cloths, by means of 
which she put everything into perfect order. Soon she knew the 
place of every article, the ingredients and utensils required, for 
every experiment, and could describe every process demonstrated 
before the pupils. The Professor adored his daughter, but considered 
her laboratory work as only play, and never seemed to dream of 
a serious scientific career for her. But the pupils knew better. Tc 
them, the child soon became the “ professorovna” or lady-professor, 
and as such they gave her their allegiance and admiration. The 
moment came when the girl had to go to school; but this did not 
take her from her beloved laboratory. No sooner did she return 
home than she was among the tubes and retorts and phials, placing 
them all in their order and spending the evening in assisting her 
father to prepare for next day’s experiments. And thus gradually 
the little “professorovna” became her father’s unpaid assistant, 
working hard at the girls’ school during the day, and harder still 
at her father’s laboratory at night. The boy pupils, therefore, were 
not surprised when, some years after they had left the college, they 
heard that she had brilliantly passed the examinations at her school 
and had gone to Paris to devote herself entirely to the study of 
physics. The writer of the article, himself a Russian, ends his 
interesting sketch by remarking, laconically: ‘Perhaps if the 
Russian Government had been more generous towards the physical 
laboratories of its colleges, M. Sklodovsky would never have allowed 
his little girl to be initiated into the secrets of science.” 


Commercial & Cegai Intelligence 


a Ne, 


Tur Burglary at Dollond’s.—At the Mansion House Police-court 
on Wednesday last, before Alderman Sir H. Davies, M.P., Michael 
Thowasso (16), Peter Carwadella (15), Angelo Gianicoli (16), Alex- 
ander Merralli (13), Charles Maroni (14), and Thomas Falney (15), 
all boys of Italian nationality, were charged on remand with being 
concerned together in breaking and entering the premises of Messrs. 
Dollond, 35, Ludgate Hill, and stealing a number of opera glasses 
and other articles. Mr. Tyson Crawford, C.C., testified to the value 
of the articles stolen. Sir Horatio remanded Gianicoli, Merrali, 
Maroni, and Falney, and sentenced Thowasso and Carwadella to one 
month’s imprisonment with hard labour. 


FraupvuLent Uses of Photography.—The remarkable history of an 
enterprise known as the London Penny Omnibus Association engaged 
the attention of the magistrate at Westminster Police Court on 
Saturday, when Arthur Bartlett, forty-five, of West Ealing, was 
brought before Mr. Horace Smith, on remand, charged with being 
concerned with others not in custody in obtaining money by fraud 
and false pretences. Mr. Rowe, barrister, prosecuting for the Public 
Prosecutor, said that a man named Robert Devereux Knowles, who 
was wanted by the police in the beginning of 1899, started an adver- 
tisement agency in Victoria Street. Five months afterwards Bartlett 
joined him, and a brass plate announced the genesis of the London 
Penny Omnibus Association. A room was taken for 10s. a week 
at 637, Fulham Road, and this was called the traffic office. An old 
building, shared by costermongers and others, was engaged at 
Vanstone Place, and this was grandiloquently referred to as the 
granaries and stores of the association. Advertisements were then 
inserted in the newspapers inviting depositors to participate in a 
safe investment, promising 10 per cent. interest and bonuses. Among 
other impostures resorted to was a book of manipulated photographs 
taken about Christmas, 1900. As the decrepit horses owned by the 
association were not sufficiently numerous to fill the stalls of the 
stables at Walham Green they were shifted four times to make “ nice 
pictures” of fully-occupied partitions. There was another “nice 
picture” of a smart coach and four, but these were borrowed for 
the occasion from jobmasters. 
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or figures there are, but these do not obtrude, like the acces 


Corresponden Ce. of too many of our photographers; no, they are relegated to aq 


place, and only play their part in the composition of the pi 


one Tye 99: ; é v7, 1 . . . 
«” Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No the figure being, as it ought to be, the picture. 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses In the landscapes we find that, although true art conceals 


of the writers are given. 5 et these all follow the accepted rules of composition; the 
*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by ow and masses arrange themselves in academic methods, althougl 
correspondents. elaborations of the main theme may be wide as the poles asu 
Where figures are introduced, these play their part in the se 
THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION’S of composition ; we instinctively feel that we would not have 
ai absent; they are indispensable notes in the harmonic chord for 

MEETING. : airs = ane : “ 
the pictorial anthem. Examples might be cited, and I might spec 
To the Editors, mention various illustrations for special study, but what 
ion was brought Everyone ought to search these out for himself—or herself—s 
hem thoroughly, and find the why and the wherefore of the ya 


“<q 


Gentlemen,—In the account of the above a sugges 
forward with reference to a branch for assistants. As an assistant t 


who has served a genuine apprenticeship and who is now in his | lines and ma The knowledge thus gained will bear fru 
fifth year, permit me to state that I consider such a branch is not the improvement of our own work. CountRYM! 
only desirable, but is gradually becoming a necessity. There are 

now ‘so many young persons who, having obtained a slight know- PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY. ; 
ledge of photographic technique as amateurs, come and push them- i 

selves into the ranks as professional assistants. The result is that To the Editors. 

our labour market is overstocked, and good assistants, who have Gentlemen,—I have noticed with some interest articles appea 
given years to the study of their business, are pushed out, because in some of your late numbers relating to psychic photography 
duffers will work for nothing. To this latter fact the advertisement well as the more exact and scientific notices of the manifestatio1 
columns of the B.J.P. bear witness. It appears to me, therefore, the “N” rays and the radiations corresponding to these rays + 


that a branch of the P.P.A. should be formed to enable the assistants | persons, resembling somewhat the halos accredited to certain 
of to-day to combine, not as malcontents, to be always striking sonalities, according to some legendary or historical accounts, 
for more pay or less work, but to protect themselves from this desire to give some experiences. Many years ago, as a y 
invasion, and from those low-class photographers whose one policy | man, I took some interest and made some investigations in so-¢ 
is to grab and think nothing about the quality of their work or | “psychic” phenomena, especially as connected with so-called “spi 
the treatment of their assistants. It would appear that the P.P.A. | photography. I think I am safe in saying that pretty much 
is waiting for a mandate from the ranks of assistants. That being | of that sort of work that was exploited was “faked.”. None of 
the case, I believe it is the duty of the assistants to rise to the | exploiters, beginning with Mumler, who flourished in Boston § 
occasion. I trust that you may see fit to publish this letter as twenty-five years ago, to his numerous followers and imitators, 
Thanking you in anticipa- | came under my notice, would submit their work to any reason 
test that would preclude fraud or faking; consequently the res 
Wi shown have no value whatever to one of unbiassed judgment. 
Wh But further than this, not very long ago, in response ¢ 
statement made in your columns alluding to a gentleman in 
country who had obtained and was obtaining remarkable res 
relating to ‘“‘spirit photography,” I made the acquaintance of 
party for the purpose of investigating. The results he exhib 
were so evidently produced in the ordinary way, some of them be 
copies of half-tone prints, exhibiting the screen work prominen 
that but one conclusion was obvious, that either he was imposed 
by others (as he claimed to produce them through other medium 
times), or was an impostor himself. 
There is, however, one peculiar species of phenomena that I 


it stands, but suppressing the address. 
tion,—I remain, yours truly, Cari EK. PerrrsEn. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I notice in your report of the P.P.A. meeting last 
week a suggestion by Mr. Fry to promote some branch or associa- 
tion in which assistants could join. Although we are grateful for 
his kindness in bringing the matter forward, still, I should think 
it would be much better had we some organisation of our own. 
A general trades’ union, that would include assistants in every 
branch of the profession, not forgetting the dry plate and paper 
coaters. The increased demand for cheap labour, combined with the 
large number of amateurs who help to fill these vacancies for a mere i 
pittance in order to gain some experience, is, in my opinion, mainly caused to notice, on account of engaging in experiments for inve 
responsible for the bad state’ and general ruination of our trade. | gating the truth of the so-called psychic photography, to whie 
How are we to remedy this? Immediate action is necessary, in order | desire to call the attention of experimenters in that line, a 
to discuss best means of improving matters.—Yours faithfully, dropped the whole matter some twenty-five years ago. The serit 
SIONAL ASSISTANT. every-day business problems prevented me from continuing intel 


May 23, 1904. ina subject that ought to be probed thoroughly by careful inve 
' ————— gators, to which my attention was called lately by reason of 


4 . “N” ray and “personal radiations” theory advanced 
lat FOR ! ORS { 3 ced. 
A LESSON FOR WHO ClGTHAUPIEEDINS: Tt was at the time that wet plates were exclusively used 
To the Editors. portraiture that I repeatedly noticed, in making groups against rat 
Gentlemen,—For many years now I have made a point of pur- | dark plain backgrounds, that lines of light, misnamed halatio 


chasing one of the illustrated guides to the Royal Academy, and || would appear behind the back, or rather shoulders and neck, 
enjoying a feast of the good things therein displayed. Situated far || some persons wearing dark .or black clothing. I attributed 1 
from the centres of art, I can yet, through these half-tones, enjoy phenomena, which occurred most frequently in the case of rati 
the pictures that I cannot see in reality. The colour is absent, true; short-timed or under-timed plates, to the precipitation of silver wh 
and yet, mayhap, they are on that account more valuable to the | the line of black clothing cut rather suddenly into the somewl 
photographer, who sees the lines and masses of the pictures, unem- | lighter background. But I also noticed that only one, or perhi 
barrassed, by the wealth of colour of the originals. In the half-tones | two, figures would show this peculiarity, and it occurred to 
we have monotone representations 0 the pictures, and from these one day to test the matter by changing the positions of the figu 
we may learn much. in a repetition of the negative. To my surprise, I found that 
A study of the book—it is “Black and White’s” guide I have— occurred to the same figures only as in the first trial. noticed 1 
shows much that might be possible by photographic means. A | effect particularly in a group of spiritualists who were mak 
careful study of these will teach the seeker after the beautiful many | exepriments at my suggestion, where the phenomena occurred w 
one of them who was supposed to be what they termed a stre 


valuable lessons. 


In the figure studies and portraiture, we are struck by the pre- medium. If I can hunt up any of these negatives o twenty-t 
vailing note of simplicity present in all these; accessories to the figure | years ago, I will take pleasure in sending you prints of them. 


fay 27; 1904.] 
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‘ut that time. other experiments (in the photo-engraying line 
rticular) so absorbed my leisure time that I lost sight of the 
r, and after the adoption of the dry plate, shortly after, 1 
noticed the phenomena again. Now, this is a matter worthy 
estigation by those having the leisure; but it is evident that 
rays, to be observed, must have certain conditions for their 
pment. First of these is either a wet collodion plate, or one abso- 
free from halation. I would suggest a medium rapid double- 
| plate, backed with an opaque paint. Next, a plain dark 
packground, or one not totally black, and a rather short 
ure. It is, of course, not to be expec ed that the phenomena 
ecur in every case, as I noticed it only occasionally ; but when 
s occur, the changing of positions in a group will be the means 
king the test whether it is peculiar to the person. Of course, it 
essary that the figures be outlined against a perfectly plain 


round, in order not to be mistaken. 

th these hints, I leave the matter to the numerous readers of 
journal who have the leisure and interest to make the experi- 
.—Yours respectfully, D. BacHrac 

to Studios, 1331, F. Street, N.W., 


Washington, U.S.A. 


To the Editors. 
tlemen,—One evening last year, I attended a rather large 
ng at the offices of Mr. W. T. Stead. There I inspected a 
and varied assortment of Mr. Boursnell’s productions. They 
exhibited as illustrations as “psychic photography,” the dis- 
n of that subject being the purpose for which the meeting was 
T had been invited to act as “Leader of the Opposition,” so 
ak. One or two believers, including Mr. Stead, having spoken, 
e my views. I gave them, honestly and 


called upon to gi 
lly. They were unfavourable to the photographs, and evidently 
teful to most of the assembled guests. It may, perhaps, interest 
readers to learn the impressions made upon me by the photo- 
s displayed. 
ay'say, at once, that I consider mere views to be valueless in 
a connection. Mere arguments are without weight. On the 
and, it is futile to argue that, in certain cases, the photo- 
er could not possibly have used trickery—could not possibly 
known whose spirit was required to appear—could not possibty 
obtained a portrait of that person, even had he known, Those 
ative propositions which cannot be proved. Yet that is how 
faithful” argue, crying ‘proof,’ where there is no proof.. On 
ther hand, it is equally futile to argue that the photograpns 
jot be genuine, because the photographer might not have been 
ited from acquiring the information and facilities said to he 
‘his reach. That is how the uncompromising séeptics argue. 
again, proof is obviously unattainable. Whatever credence 
ty give to the photographer’s own word, that credence conveys 


of proof to anyone. 
aay be asked, then, if we reject all views and arguments, what 
ns to be discvssed? ‘To that I answer, there remains all that 
ss, viz., the photographs them- 


sensible man need care to discu 
Let them ¢ell their own story, unaided and unobscured by 
ous considerations. If we find their evidence inconclusive, 
vill be time enough to seck further afield. Personally, 1 have 
sed to look further. The photographs I inspected were 
ive. 
direct evidences adduced were of two kinds. Firstly, such 
palpable to all, except those who are blind because they will 
se. Secondly, such as are palpable only to the photographic 
cian. 
the first place, then, the following palpable facts were 
tt to the non-technical obser Each photograph represented 
er, above one of whose shoulders appeared a fair expanse of 
-tinted background. Upon this plain area was shown a com- 
vely-subdued portrait of some supposed “spirit.” In some 


the spirit appeared as a kind of vignette; in others, it was 
mded by a particularly hard and _ stiftfly-draped . decoration, 
1 of something analogous to book-muslin...The woven texture 
learly discernible. This drapery was said to represent tne 
al “aura” enveloping the spirit. But it did not envelop: 


‘to radium emanations. After an exposure of thir 


the spirit. Had it done so, the spirit could never have shown 
through it. It was arranged after the fashion of drapery around 
a picture or a mirror. Its outline was as hard and clear-cut as the 
jagged edge of a broken plate. In one instance the spirit and-its 
“aura” were not “in register.” The ‘spirit-image overlapped the 
aura on one side, leaving a gap between them on the other, ‘like 
a picture pushed sideways out of its frame. Lastly, one could not 
fail to note the fact that the spirit-portraits of those who liyed 
»ductions of prints 


before the advent of photography resembled rep 
and drawings, while the images of those who have lived subsequently 
mostly resembled reproductions of photographs. Now, I ask any 
man of common sense to consider these palpable facts, anc then 
tell me what are his conclusions. 
Passing on to evidences of the technical order, the self-betrayal 
of the photographs becomes accentuated to the last possible degree. 
shadows ‘of the ‘spirit deeper in tint than the 


In no case were the 
lights ‘were often as white as those of 


background, though the hig 
the sitter: The halftones were deficient, as they would be in.an 
under exposed image impressed over a fully-exposed neutral tint. 
The lights and shadows were distributed in a manner somewhat 
similar to those of the sitter. They showed that the spirit was not 
The spirit-images 


self-Iuminous, but was illuminated from without. 
showed that kind of depreciation so distinctive of a-“copy.” The 
grain of the original paper was frequently discernible. Superadded 
to this, the retouching stipple of the original photograph was often 
Above all, those prints which had been left untrimmed 
idence which no ingenuity can explain away. 
e by the rabbet' of the dark-slide w in some 
Surely, there would 
e and treble 


in evidence. 
gave a damning ev 
The border-line mac 
cases, doubled, and in some cases trebled! 
appear to be some rational connection between the doubl 
exposures, thus indicated, and the results produced. 
Here, again, I am. content to set aside my own, conclus 
technical readers to-state their own deductions from the 
Mere arguments as to the impossibility, or other- 
wise, of trickery being employed are of no account. Once we see 
that (no matter how, when, or by whom) the photographs have been 
“faked,” it must be sheer folly to waste ¢ moment in further investi- 
gation —I am, Gentlemen, yours, Giles 


ns, and 


leave your 
facts as shown. 


Nevin MASkELYNE. 


Fgyptian Hall, W., 
May 21, 1901. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, IN PRISONS. 
To the Editors. 

“Photography lessons for prisoners, and a wide 
ition facilities have, says the report of the 
Prison Commissioners for Scotland, been attended with very success- 
says the “Daily Mail,” May 18, 1904. What are they 
turning the profession to? Who shall we have in the ranks? We 
are told that working men throw down their tools and refuse to 
work with a “jail-bird!” Is not this a matter-for the P.P.A. to 


investigate ?—Yours faithfully, 


Gentlemen, 
extension of general edu 


ful results,” 


Howarp SHaw. 


25, Thames Street, Windser, 
May 23, 1904. 
———— 


Accorpinc to the “Builder,” some recent rac iographs made in 
Philadelphia by the aid of radium-bromide show that the emanations 
from this substance are able to penetrate cast iron without difficulty, 
and steel to a smaller degree. ‘In one of these experiments,” it 
says, “two pieces of cast iron and a piece of steel were tested, th 
cast iron being laid on a strip of lead—a metal a most impermeable 
ty-eight hours the 
ent that the rays 
were intercepted 
th 


negative was developed, and it. then became evic 
had passed-through both pieces of cast iron, anc 
by the lead, so that a distinct image of the latter was visible benea 
the fainter shadow of the cast iron. Although less permeable, the 
steel had clearly been penetrated by the rays. These results are 
of considerable interest, and suggest the use of radium as a practical 
means of detecting flaws in metals which are impermeable to the 


X-rays.” 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries,.must be addressed to “THE EpDITorS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this enswres delay. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & Oo., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOL « ComMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 


unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 


ee 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

EK. H. 
Motor Car Watching the Troops. 

H. E. Sumner, 1, Queen Street. Godalming. 
Church and Schools, Godalming. 
graph of Interior of Hughes’ Memoriul Church. 


EE. Schiilbe, 62, Wilmslow Road, Withington, Manchester. 


Wedding Cakes. 


Waterman, 64, Grosvenor Road, Aldershot. Photograph 


Photograph of Hughe: 
Photograph of Group of Ministers. 


of the King in 


Memorial 
Photo- 


Three Photographs of 


E. Waurrrs.—As the copyright in the picture is yours, and has 


been reproduced and sold without your 


permission, you have 


cause of action, that is, if the facts are as stated in your letter. 


We should advise } 
Appress WaAntED.—Typr says: “Kindly give 
one or two printers’ outfitters’ firms w 

ink, etc.” In reply: Penrose and Co. 

Winstone anc 

Harding Street, E.C. 

let me have the formula for platinum 

collodion lantern slides. 2. Also a good 

be applied with heat.” 

a paper will answer 

Lb made up wit 
able for 


nh less water. 2. Ordinary 
sui lantern slides if 
Ratio or Srops.—‘Srops” says: “I have a 

Y symmetrical lens, with loose stops, whic 
first being the largest. 

system of marking and the relation of 

‘intensity ratio’ system of numbers?” 


In reply: 1. Any of 
if they are used more concentrated, i.e., 


it be fair 
Mawson and Swan’s hard varnish is as good as any. 
g J 


Will you tell me 


you to consult your solicitor on the matter. 


name and address of 
here I can get type, 
., Farringdon Road; 


Sons, Shoe Lane; Hughes and Kimber, West 


Pratinum Tontnc.—PRINc# says: “1. I shall be obliged if you would 


oning bath for wet 
varnish for same, to 
he baths used for 


y negative varnish is 
ree from colour. 


< 


Ross 6 in. by 5 in. 
h are No. 0 to 6, the 
he name of this 
hese numbers to the 
In reply: The lens is 


evidently an old one, as that was the way stops were marked 


until the present system was adopted. If 


exposure 
stop. If you 
as we are no 
PHOTOGRAPHING IN 


uired is doubled with eac 
write to the makers they wi 
quite sure on the point. 

A CAV 
as to how much magnesium ribbon wou 
posure on a group, quarter-plate size, t 
f. 16? 
may see the width.” 
as to the quantity of ribbon required, as 
area to be illumined. As the stop to be 


rec 


—Mac asks: “Could you give 


I enclose a piece of the ribbon I should 
In reply: We really 


we mistake not, the 
h succeeding smaller 
tell you for certain, 


me a hint 
d be wanted for ex- 
aken in a cave, stop 
use, so that you 
can give no idea 
do not know the 

is so small, the 


we 
used 


exposure would have to be somewhat long, and the chance of 


some of the figures moving is great. 
o employ a flash light instead of ribbon. 
Broken Necattve.—Artistic PHoto Company 
the misfortune to 
after being retouched (see print enclosed) 


vignetting very close do?” 


through, and the crack prints white, t 
done is to vignette the figure. The whit 
be spotted out. 


have a negative broken t 


We should advise you 


say: “We have had 
rough the post, 


- Can you inform us 


how we can print from same without showing the crack, as 
she lady cannot sit again on account of being ill, and wishes us 
to finish the order from same without the crack being shown 
if possible? We might say that the film is broken. 


How would 


In reply: As the film is broken 


he best thing to be 
e line can then easily 


Did this not occur to you? 


PuotocrapHy In Norra Arrica.—J. F. M. says: “I intend ha 
a month’s voyage along the north coast of Africa on busi 
and would like to combine pleasure with same in a pl 
graphic way. Can you give me any hints as to condition 
to plates to use and exposure, etc.? I mean for snap-shott 
I have a half-plate ‘Sanderson’ and also magazine camera, 
would take both. Should extra-rapid plates or mediun 
used, and should exposure differ much from here? Is { 
any book I could read up on the subject?” In reply: 
correspondent will find a good deal of useful informatio 
Mr. P. R. Salmon’s book, “ A Photographic Tour in the Bi 
published by Messrs. Strangeways, Tower Street, Cambi 
Circus, London, W.C., price 2s. 6d. 

Contopro CHnortpE Prints.—R. Duncan says: “I use coll 
chloride matt. P.O.P., and get different colowrs in toning 
brown-grey to blue-black. 1. Would you kindly inform n 
all shades are of the same permanency? 2. And if, when 
ing, a print is left in, say, twenty minutes, would the las 
quality be good? 3. Some of my prints have a bronze 
in places just after mounting, which disappears when 
(this is not the bronze caused by over-printing). Please 
form me how to get rid of this. 4. Are the lasting qualiti 
C. C. paper as good as platinotype, and how can I be q 
confident of the permanency of my prints?” In reply 
Practically, they will be equally permanent. 2. Yes. 
Deeper toning will no doubt remove the bronzing, but a 
does not show when the prints are dry, why trouble al 
it? 4. Theoretically, no; though they may be made 3 
stable if carefully produced. 


a 


Tue Royal Society gave a banquet on Tuesday evening at 
Whitehall Rooms as a welcome to, and in honour of the for 
delegates attending the congress of the International Association 
Academies, the inaugural meeting of which body opened on Wed: 
day at Burlington House. The men of science and philosoph 
earning who were present had come from countries north and sor 
and east and west, and intermingled with them at dinner were | 
many of their English confréres in allied departments of knowlec 
From this point of view the gathering was one of a unique 
distinctly interesting character, significant of that concord — 
brotherhood of the intellectual forces of civilised lands which « 
stitutes one of the lofty ideals of the association. 

AN automatic aeroplane, containing a photographic appara 
he invention of an Englishman, says the “Express,” will sho 
make its appearance at the seat of war, and may be expected 
lave a considerable effect on the progress of the campaign. It 
be sent up to a considerable height, and driven four miles ai 
rom the base at which it is held captive, and brought back a 
aking a complete photographic map of two miles of the cour 
over which it has hovered. Thus an army possessing this appara 
can safely. obtain a detailed plan of an enemy’s position, showing 
every particular the disposition of guns, trenches and forces. M 
over, the aeroplane will register the exact distances of all the obj 
photographed. Similarly, it can be sent up from the deck o 
warship to photograph, for example, an enemy’s harbour and fi 
thus enabling its possessor to train his guns on the object of att 
with deadly effect, or to assault a position with all the advanta 
of an accurate knowledge of what he it attacking. 


*,* Novice TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inser 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the text portion of the paper. 
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E BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY ” 
JUBILEE NUMBER (1854-1904). 


celebrate the completion of the fiftieth year of the 
SH JOURNAL or PHoroGRapHy we are issuing next week 
» 10) a Special Jubilee Number of the publication, 
1 is universally recognised as the oldest and most in- 
ial of its kind in the world. 

3 ordinary issu of the Journal of June 10 will be more 
doubled in size in the text portion, and amongst other 
res will include, by way of supplement, an illustrated 
yy of Tue Brirish JourNAL or PuHoToGRAPHY, with 
aits and Biographies of the Eminent Men of Science, 
lalists, and Photographers who have been identified 
the conduct of the paper during the last fifty years. 

@ souvenir of a unique celebration in photographic 
alism the “B.J.” Jubilee Number will undoubtedly 
enormous request, as it is not too much to say that 
istory of the paper during the half-century of its exist- 
is most intimately bound up with the history of photo- 
ly itself, 

this Special Issue of Tan Brivis JournaL oF Puorto- 
ty many thousand extra copies will be printed, as the 
al demand for the paper will be very largely 
ented. Moreover, it is intended to give the Jubilee 
ber a specially organised world-wide distribution, so 
the greatest possible publicity will be secured for the 
on the completion of its fiftieth year of existence. 


country during the past week or so have been sufficient 
to remind us that thunder is now “in season,’ and will 
be for some few months to come. Photographs of lightning 
are always interesting, and often very so to meteorologists, 
but the opportunities for obtaining them are, frequently, 
few and far between, therefore, those who are desirous of 
securing them should be on the alert during the summer 
months. To those who have not yet attempted to obtain 
photographs of lightning a few practical hints may, 
possibly, be welcome. These photographs, it may be 
menticned, can only be taken successfully at night, or 
when the sky is perfectly dark. When a storm is expected 
the lens of the camera should be focussed for infinity, 
and the dark slides filled with plates of moderate rapidity. 
The camera is then arranged at a window pointing in the 
direction of the storm. The shutter of the dark slide 
should then be withdrawn, the lens uncapped, and the: 
lightning waited for. As soon as a flash occurs the lens 
should be capped, the shutter closed, and another slide: 
introduced, and the operation repeated with other plates. 
It is not advisable to attempt to obtain two flashes on one 
plate. It is advisable to use a wide angle lens, as that 
will include a great expanse of sky, so that the chances: 
of obtaining the electric discharge depicted on the plate 
is the greater. In all cases the plates should be backed! 
so as to get the image sharply defined by avoiding 
halation. Photographing lightning is always tedious and 
uncertain work, and if the operator secures one or two 
good negatives with the exposure of a dozen plates he 
may consider himself pretty fortunate. Still a good picture 
of lightning when secured is an achievement and some- 
thing to be proud off. 


* * * 


A Caution to The tourist season has commenced, and 


Pnetvecophic, photographers travelling on the Continent 
AROS should be careful where they use their 


cameras. We are once more reminded 
of this on reading in the daily papers of the arrest of an 
ex-colonel of the Royal Artillery at Belle Isle on a charge 
of espionage. We are not told that photography had any- 
thing to do with the arrest, but the mere fact that the 
gentleman was arrested shows that the French authorities 
are still on the alert for supposed spies. It often happens 
in out-of-the-way places in France that a visitor’s inquisi- 
tiveness, particularly if he is accompanied by a camera, 
leads a suspicious or over-energetic local official to imagine 
he is a spy, and he is arrested accordingly. Not a few 
English photographic tourists have been subjected to 
the indignity of arrest, and been detained for hours, 

B 
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perhaps for a day or more, while inquiries are being made 
about them, and, perhaps, their plates examined or spoiled. 
Such has been no uncommon thing in the past and possibly 
will not in the future, hence our alluding to the subject 
just now to caution our readers as to what may happen 
to them in some circumstances. It is pretty generally 
understood that in all countries, including our own, that 
photographing in the neighbourhood of a fort is not 
allowed, even if the fort itself is not included in the 
picture. Cameras are always looked upon with more or 
less suspicion on the Franco-German frontiers, and tourists 
should always be careful how, and where, they use them, 
or they may quickly find themselves in trouble. It is 
not pleasant to have to spend a day out of a short holiday 
in durance vile. Passports are now not necessary in most 
of the Continental countries, but notwithstanding that 
the English photographic tourist will do well to be 
provided with one. Its cost is but nominal, it may be 
had without any difficulty at the Foreign Office, and when 
obtained is good for all time. It is also well, before 
starting on a tour, to get it vised here at the Consulate of 
the country the tourist is going to; here he will be able 
to ascertain what restrictions, if any, there are on the 
use of cameras in that country. The possession of a passport 
will not, of course, prevent a photographer from getting 
innocently into trouble, but it will often materially help 
him out of it by proving his identity and his innocent 
intent. Here is another hint. It is always well to make 
inquiries at the hotel where the tourist is staying if there 
are any restrictions with regard to the use of the camera 
in the place before he commences to use it. 


* * £3 
Photography Tt is a little difficult to conceive, nowa- 
and Science. days, what science would do without 
photography. In almost every branch it is daily re- 


quisitioned for one purpose or another. Probably no branch 
of science has profited so much by photography as astro- 
nomy, for much of our present knowledge in that direction 
is entirely due to it. Stars that are too weak in light to be 
seen by the eye, even with the most powerful telescopes, are 
detected by photography, their magnitude determined, and 
their position in the universe definitely located. Last week 
Mr. EH. W. Maunder, at Gresham College, in the first of a 
series of four lectures on “ Recent Solar Researches,” dealt 
with the subject of the changes and movements of sun 
spots. During his lecture he explained that at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, two photographs of the sun are 
taken daily when it is visible, and that when the appear- 
ances are specially interesting an extra number are taken. 
The Greenwich photographs, he said, were supplemented 
by others taken in India, and also in the Mauritius, and 
thus, as complete as possible, a photographic record is 
secured. With the aid of lantern slides the lecturer de- 
scribed the photographic operations. The lecture through- 
out was illustrated with slides showing the different phases 
of the sun spots, so that the audience could at once realise 
their varying appearances. At the conversazione of the 
University of London last week, photography was largely 
jin evidence as illustrating its utility in science and manu- 
factures. For example, there were photo micrographs of 
sections of iron and steel which had been polished and then 
etched by a reagent and photographed. From the photo- 
micrographs of the metals the expert can determine with 
practical exactness, the proportion of carbon in the metal, 
the heat at which it was worked, and the mechanical treat- 
ment it had received, and by this means was often enabled 
to determine the cause of fracture. Amongst the photo- 


graphs shown were a series of very fine cloud photographs, 
and the Royal Astronomical showed a number of trans- 
parencies of the great sun spots of 1903, with the surround- 


ing flocculi. Photographs were also exhibited illustra 
solar and meteorological changes. There was also aq 
interesting exhibit in the shape of some photo-microgra 
that were taken with an unusually large camera, in wl 
the results are sharper than they are when a smaller n 
tive is taken and afterwards further enlarged. This, by 
way, is a subject that photo-micrographers would do wel 
take into consideration, for when the picture is taken di 
to the full size required, it follows that the result shoul 
sharper than when the work is done in two operat 
with the intermission of a transparency. In each opera 
there must necessarily be some loss of sharpness, if 
from the granularity of the plates employed. As he ; 
above, it is difficult to see what science would be at 
present time were it not for photography. 


* * * 
More Sea It is much to be regretted that th 
Serpent. was no photographic camera on bo 


the French gunboat Décidée on a recent occasion whet 
happened to be in the Bay of Along, on the coast 
Tonkin; or, supposing that there was a camera, that th 
was no one who thought of using it. For there was 
opportunity of securing a picture of the real sea serp 
such as does not very often occur. The commander 
that vessel reports to his admiral that one day ab 
300 yards beyond its bows appeared on the port sid 
large, round, black mass, which those on board took 
be a rock. Then the rock moved, and it was thou 
to be a gigantic turtle. But when it stretched itself 
to its full length in vertical’ undulations it was seen 
be a flattened serpent thirty metres, or nearly one hund 
feet long. It dived right under the gunboat, and ¢: 
up on the other side so close to the vessel, that the doe 
the boatswain, and several others were able, by bend 
over the gunwale, to get a good view of the monster. 1 
head and neck were like those of a turtle, and the s 
generally was dark brown, with rings or patches of yell 
Tt emitted “jets of vapoury water,” and soon afterwa 
disappeared. Now, here is a most circumstantial acco 
of the appearance of a monster which is generally suppo 
to be a myth. But there are so many other reports 
the same nature, which have been recorded in shi 
logs for years past that we are bound to believe that # 
cannot all be visionary. It is a pretty generally accep 
axiom that where there are persistent rumours with regi 
to an occurrence, there must be a substratum of wm 
underlying the statements. And the appearance of w 
is known as the sea serpent has been so often youel 
or by independent and honest observers that we m 
elieve that there is a foundation for the reports. — 
must, of course, allow for exaggeration in many of” 
ales, notably in the case of the appearance recorded b. 
well-meaning Norwegian bishop more than a century a 
who illustrated his account with some obviously impossi 
ictures of the monster. Still, we must feel that ~ 
evidence in support of its existence is overwhelming. 
the question is ever to be satisfactorily settled, it m 
be by photography, and we believe that the time is | 
far distant when an opportunity will come of phe 
graphing cne of these appearances. We shall then bea 
to say without doubt whether it is really a serpent, 
school of porpoises, a flight of birds, or any of the of 
things by which doubters have explained away th 
apparitions. In these days it is quite a common thing 
men and women of means and leisure to take a trip rou 
the world. They think far less of such an undertak 
than did our forefathers of a journey from London 
Edinburgh. They all carry cameras with them, and 
will rest with these globe-trotters to set at rest 
mystery which surrounds the oft-encountered sea serpé 
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the meantime it would be interesting to know why the 
icers on board the Décidée did not photograph the 
sature, which was so close to their ship that they could 
serve the details of its complexion. 


* * * 
Bens, In a letter signed “ Countryman,” 
* Photo- which appears in our | i re i 
Borers. appea ast issue, there is 


a very valuable hint to photographers, 
1 especially to those who, like its author, are shut out 
ym opportunities of visiting picture exhibitions. It is that 
xy should study the illustrated catalogues, which now, 
mks to half-tone blocks, are issued in such profusion. 
e recommendation is a most excellent one, for although 
ase reproductions are only in black and white—we 
ppose that we shall have them in colour some day—they 
fe a true representation of form, gradation, and com- 
sition. We all know, to our sorrow, that of late years 
has been considered “ good form” to sneer at Academic 
thods of art training. The young man who has had a 
- months’ experience with a quarter-plate camera con- 
lers himself quite competent to get on his legs at the 
‘al photographic society, and point out the weak points 
the work of Michael Angelo, Raphael, or any other 
inter. But the thoughtful worker knows very well that 
is kind of bunkum, although it may impose upon the 
jorant, and be of great encouragement to other quarter- 
ate beginners, is not worthy of a moment’s consideration. 
lere are certain laws of harmony and composition in the 
uking of a picture, as there are in the scoring of an 
erture, and if we outrage them, our work, although it 
ty excite an ephemeral notoriety by reason of its eccen- 
city, will not last. Those who have made a name in the 
ld of art have done so by hard study of the principles 
on which art work is based, and photographers cannot 
better than follow their lead. The painter can choose 
; own models, and can place them in his composition 
vere he lists. He can light them from right or left 
he likes, and if one item is too obtrusive he can tone it 
wn or eliminate it altogether. A photographer can 
ly play such tricks with his pictures to quite a limited 
gree, and he can never hope to emulate the painter in 
ything produced by the camera. But he can ascertain 
‘a study of the works of painters, how the wielder of the 
ush would have treated a given subject. And here we 
ve the reason why photographers should omit no oppor- 
nity of visiting picture galleries, or studying repro- 
etions of pictures. The Academy sketches started by the 
e Mr. Henry Blackburn represented the first contri- 
tion to this kind of pictorial literature, but now that the 
If-tone method has reached such perfection we get most 
luable photographic reproductions of the principal 
stures which appear not only at the annual exhibition 
the Academy, but at most of the other galleries. These 
talogues can often be picked up at the bookstalls for a 
v pence, and from an educational point of view they are 
ver out of date. We would also call attention to the 
ue of the “Catalogue Illustre” of the Paris Salon, 
ich is procurable in London, and of the beautifully 
inted “Figaro Salon.” Our country correspondence 
s done good service in calling attention of photographers 
an opportunity for study which otherwise they might 


ve neglected. 
* * * 


The political cartoon used to be peculiar 
to the pages of “Punch,” but it now 
pears in dozens of other papers. The vast increase 1n 
is class of caricature is due, of course, to the same cause 
the increase of pictorial illustrations generally, namely, 
> cheapening of the work of reproduction by the photo- 


ie Political 
irtoonist. 


graphic process block. One thing, at least, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves upon, and that is the great gain in 
refinement which characterises these drawings, coarse in 
execution as some of them undoubtedly are. It was not 
so always, as collectors of old caricatures well know. Up 
to the time of Cruikshank many of these productions were 
not only coarse in drawing, but so coarse in another way 
that no respectable dealer would care to exhibit them in 
his shop window. Many of us must often have wondered 
what are the feelings of our leading politicians when they 
see themselves caricatured week after week, not only, in 
the pages of the comic papers, but in the daily journals 
as well. At last, however, we are able to lift the veil, and 
are able to ascertain at least how they are regarded by the 
advocate of Fiscal Reform, who has, perhaps, been more 
often the subject of caricature than any public man living 
or dead. The story was told the other night at a dinner 
given to Mr. F. C. Gould, whose drawings are so familiar 
o the public, on which occasion it fell to the lot of Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman to propose “the guest of the 
Evening.” The leader of the Opposition told how one day 
he was in the tea-room at the House of Commons, looking 
at the pages of the “ Westminster Gazette,” in which some 
caricatures of Mr. Chamberlain appeared. “Are you 
looking at the pictures?” said the latter. “Are they not 
good?” “Yes,” was the answer, “they are always 
humorous.” —“ And always good-natured,” added Mr. 
Chamberlain. And he went-on to remark that he rather 
iked being thus pourtrayed, and had never found in the 
drawings anything to complain of. This is a high compli- 
ment to Mr. Gould’s good taste; and one which, no doubt, 
he will be very proud of. And Sir Campbell-Bannerman 
was no less reticent in his admiration of the artists’ work, 
and he pointed out that the old caricaturists of the 
beginning of the last century and even those who came 
after, were often illmatured and grotesque in their imagin- 
ings. This was a very mild way of putting it, as those who 
are acquainted with the old works well know. In the 
print room at the British Museum we one day came across 
a volume of a journal which had an ephemeral existence 
at the beginning of the Victorian era. The late Queen’s 
marriage seems to have been thought a fit subject for 
satire of a most gross kind, and many pictures were 
published in those pages which would not for one moment 
be tolerated now. One thing is very evident, and that is 
the desire to represent the late Prince Consort as a 
detested foreigner. He appears in many of these cartoons, 
and is invariably held up to ridicule. The artists’ ignor- 
ance, or that of the editor from whom he received his 
instructions, is exhibited by the way in which the 
“foreigner” is made to express himself—in the broken 
English of a Frenchman, not that of a German. We may 
all feel glad that while photography has given artists, 
many of whom would otherwise never have reached the 
public, the means of making themselves known, both they 
and their publishers have now learnt better manners. 


a 
Anrt.—Wealthy Patron: This portrait doesn’t resemble my wc 
a particle—-not a part Photographer: No; it doesn’t look mun 
like her, but, my dear sir, the technique, the technique. “ Indiana- 


polis Journal.” 


Puorocrapuic Enterprise.—At the recent great fire at Lowestoft, 
where 300ft. frontage of mills and warehouse were ablaze at one 
time, Mr. H. Jenkins, of Pier Terrace, Lowestoft, secured a series 
of photographs of the conflagration, and, with the assistance of the 
Rapid Bromide Printer of his own invention, which we recently 
noticed in these columns, was able to have picture postcards of the 
event ready for sale within an hour of the negatives being taken. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND COPYING. 


We have received go many comments, and been asked so 
many questions regarding our article on “ Copying by 
Electric Light,” which appeared in these pages a couple 
of months ago, that it may be desirable to further amplify 
our instructions or hints. We have been asked whether 
the arc-light would not be better than the incandescent, 
The question contains its*own reply: If facility in getting 
work through and shortness of exposure be a paramount 
necessity, there can be no doubt that it ig the better; but 
we would wish to point out that our remarks were made 
not for the benefit of “ trade enlargers ”—who, it should be 
presumed, need no teaching from us for the conduct of 
their business—but for the larger army of professional 
photographers, whose need for copying is simply sporadic, 
as it were; who do not keep apparatus constantly in 
position for copying purposes, but have, rather, to set it 
up each time occasion arises, and would desire to do it with 
as little disarrangement of surroundings, and with as much 
despatch as possible. A flexible cord with a Y branch 
to hold the two globes or even a single cord for one only 
can be attached or removed as readily as replacing a spirit 
lamp, and, while providing all the illuminating outfit neces- 
Sary, occupies no space. As to the time of exposure, ten 
seconds with two 32 candle power lamps is quite sufficient 
when copying to the same scale. It is when an enlarge- 
ment of several diameters is needed where the short 
exposure with an arc-light would be felt to be so advan- 
tageous. One other advantage of the latter is the greater 
ease with which even illumination may be obtained. It is 
in this matter of even illumination that any material 
difficulty might arise with an incandescent light. When 
the latter is fixed for illuminating the picture to be copied, 
it will generally be noticed that streaks and lines of light 
make their appearance in the illuminated area, brought 
about by the globe being of irregular thickness. There 
will, however, be found certain positions that it can be 
placed in to produce an even field of light, and this, 
whatever the pattern or shape of filament adopted. These 
positions are mainly found by placing the globe in an 
almost horizontal position, and revolving it till the required 
evenness presents itself. This irregularity of the light- 
area is more readily perceived if the light be first allowed 
to fall on an even surface, such, for example, as a piece 
of white cardboard; when the photograph itself is lighted 
up the want of evenness might not be at the outset observed 
but for this warning note, though it would be quickly 
enough noted on the negative obtained. If difficulty 
should be experienced it can, however, be quickly got 
rid of by adopting ground glass or opal globes, which give 
a very even glow of light. But they cause considerable 
increase in the time of exposure required, and, further, 
they cannot be so satisfactorily used with a reflector to 
increase the light. We recently saw a very ingenious 
example of a costless kind, yet very efficient. It consisted 
of platinotype tin cut open with a pair of shears after 
removing the bottom and throwing away the lid. The 
curved sheet of brilliantly-surfaced tin-plate thus obtained 
was opened out to a shallow curve to an extent found by 
experiment, and mounted on a rough wood base. The 
exact curve to be given to the tin-plate sheet was, as we 
say, found experimentally; but obviously the shape 
required was a parabola, which would reflect parallel rays 
from any luminous source placed at its focus. For the 
particular purpose we are now discussing, the use of such 
a reflector would serve the additional purpose of screening 
the lens from the light of the lamp during the exposure of 
the plate. This is a very important matter, for, seeing 
that the lamp would be placed between the lens and the 
object, a powerful light would be cast upon the lens which 
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would inevitably cause a fogged negative to be obtain 
unless a screen of some sort were interposed. A curi¢ 
experience we ourselves met with in this connection m 
be noted with advantage. We had obtained an excelle 
12 x 10 negative; but it was marred by a fogged mars 
of about an inch in width, as though the plate had be 
“light-struck.” The box from which the plate had be 
taken having been laid aside for a long time we conelud 
that an unrecorded accidental partial exposure to lig 
had taken place, and we used an entirely fresh box, | 
our surprise the same fogged margin again occurred, a 
we could not at once diagnose the cause. Eventually 
was found that the screen we had made use of to shie 
the lens from the entry of extraneous light—a piece 
white cardboard—was within the area of reflection (referr 
to in our previous article as the V area), and the pict 
before the camera had a glass in front, the brightly-illum 
ated cardboard was reflected in the glass and photograph 
as part of the picture. This leads to the consideration 
still another case of injurious reflection, and with whi 
we will conclude our article. If the picture to be copi 
has a glossy surface, or be copied behind glass, portions 
it will, if the copying camera have a polished surfa 
be reflected from that surface and re-reflected to the ler 
and an irregularly fogged image be given. With such 
camera, therefore, the expedient should be adopted 

destroying the possibility of injurious reflection, a: 
possibly the simplest plan is to place a piece of bla 
paper or cardboard in front and pierced with an apertu 
just large enough to permit the lens’s action to be uni 
peded. A similar treatment must be extended to the tak 
upon which the camera and copying board rests, or othe 
wise its reflection, especially with a light coloured woo 
would mar the integrity of the image at the margin 

juxtaposition. 


> 


COUNTER TALK. 
By the Amarrur Oprictran. 

Tue man who has a difficulty in getting in his accounts—ai 
who has not?—finds the trouble, annoyance, and anxie 
intensified by the fact that in nine cases out of ten he stal 
in to collect his debts at a time when he is actually 

want of the money. A very successful and wealthy busine 
man once gave me advice which, put briefly, came to thi 
“Never go out collecting your accounts when your pocket 
empty,” or, in other words, do not wait until it is real 
necessary you should have the money. I know the: truth 

this from painful experience, and I do not at all mind admitti 
the fact. 

Looking through a prospectus of the Royal Photograpl 
Society, I remark an omission to which I think the attenti 
of the managers might be directed; this is a lower scale 
subscriptions for country members. The matter may of cout 
have been considered by the council of the R.P. Society, b 
the unevenness of the impost still remains. Many a count 
member rarely goes to London—I have not been in the k 
city for five years from various causes. Why should the Lond 
members enjoy all the privileges of membership, privileg 
which are out of the reach of nearly all country members, a 
pay no more for them? Another point. Has not the “ Fello 
ship” been cheapened very considerably of late years? 
must confess that, knowing very well two or three men W. 
use the initials F.R.P.S. after their names on their bill-hea 
and circulars, I am greatly puzzled as to their “specia 
qualifications: estimable men in their way, but absolute 
without the “special” qualifications in the sense one wou 
naturally use the term. It is clear that nomination papers 4 


signed with very little thought or discrimination. In the ca 
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of the R.P.S. this is regrettable but not criminal. Now in 
the dental profession, which I claim to know something a’bout, 
I once met with a case which was, to say the least, extra- 
ordinary. The Act of 1878 (Dentists) allowed the title to all 
who were practising the profession alone, or in conjunction 
with pharmacy, prior to a certain date, which I think was 
December 31, 1878. There was also an exemption in favour of 
apprentices who at the time had not completed their inden- 
tures. Well, a few years ago I met frequently in the way 
of business a young fellow who practised and had his name 
on the register. Quite accidentally I became aware of his age, 
and then found that at the time of the passing of the Act in 
question the gentleman was of the tender age of ten years! 
It was of course no business of mine, and I did not investigate 
further, but it must be clear that at the age of ten years 
the boy was at school and not an apprentice; also, that when 
the nomination paper was signed wherein he claimed exemption, 
two responsible tradesmen signed their names to a declaration 
which was false, and might have subjected them to considerable 
unpleasantness. 

A customer has just come in for a nice little order for a 
set of photographs of a number of shop fronts, the premises 
being for the most part in very busy thoroughfares, the work 
has had to be done at a time anterior to the morning milkman. 
My friend has been struck by the varied exposures required 
for such work, and at such different times as five, six, seven, 
and ten o’clock. At first the exposure given was an average 
two seconds; the lens, a rapid rectilinear, stopped down to 
¥.22. This proved to be a correct estimate for the early 
morning exposures, but excessive for those later in the day, 
all being taken purposely without sunlight. JI am inclined to 
think that the exposure in the earlier hours was a shade 
more than two seconds, as it is not easy to guarantee an 
absolute certainty with the lens-cap only. However, no plates 
were wasted, the over-exposed being amenable to the mercuria 
intensifier. I developed one of these over-exposed plates with 
the “Imperial” Standard developer, mixed firstly at norma 
strength, then diluted with water to three times the bulk. But, 
after all, the term “excessive”? may not be the correct term 
to use in such a connection. Take a shop-window of up-to- 
date character, with plenty of mahogany and plate-glass, and 
full of goods, mostly small and of all colowrs ; what is the cor- 
rect exposure at this time of year? Really, I think the old 
rule of “exposure for the shadows” applies here, almost, i 
not quite, to the same extent as if the subject were an interior ; 
and if we say that a good rule would be to expose for the 
darkest object in the window, we should not be far wrong. 
As a matter of fact, the so-called two-second 6 a.m. negative 
may have a little more sparkle than the two-second 10 a.m. 
plate, but the print from the latter is to my mind the 
more interesting and valuable of the two because, with a glass, 
objects quite in the deep recesses of the window enclosure may 
be clearly distinguished, while at the same time better lighted 
goods in the front have by reason of so-called over-exposure 
become toned down to their relative values. So much for the 
first batch of these negatives. My friend now proposes to use 
a shutter for those dealt with after 9 a.m. and before 12 o’clock ; 
and it is quite easy to imagine that one may go to another 
extreme, using a shutter, with such subjects; for it is clear 
that comparative over-exposures may be made into good results, 
whereas under-exposures would be fatal. 

Professional photographers of class—and as a class—do not 
advertise to any extent, but when they venture to call attention 
to their attainments and their productions in such ways as 
are open to a certain section of the professional element, it 
is pleasant to note how very effective their advertisement 
may become by the exercise of that esthetic taste which, 
after all, is the possession of all artistic photographers of 
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the higher grade. I am led to this reflection because of the 
receipt by me of a very tasteful little card sent out by 
Mr. Pendry, of Nottingham ; nothing elaborate or showy about 
it, the main feature being a specimen of this gentleman’s work, 
with prices which are moderate, the subject a pretty little 
child. As this has been begged of me by several lady friends 
already, and will probably be shown to many others before 
the card goes the way of all cards, sooner or later, I cannot 
conceive of a more promising and permanent advertisement. 


+> 


PSYCHIC AND SPIRITUALISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
[Abstract of paper read before the London and Provincial Photographic 
Association, May 26, 1904.] 

Tr is due to the memory of the late J. Traill Taylor that 
record should be made of the gratitude that all students of the 
subject feel towards him for having so courageously cham- 
pioned spirit photography, having after most careful investi- 
gation found it a great truth. The last decade has brought 
so many new truths to the surface. X-rays, N-rays, and wire- 
less telegraphy have familiarised us with the psychic idea of 
spirit vibrations, so that it is but fitting that spirit photography 

should be brought prominently before the photographic world. 
Great progress has been made with spirit photography by 
unseen helpers, who have had to learn and experiment; and 
the examples shown this evening are of much higher excellence 
than were those which engaged the attention of Mr. Traill 
Taylor. 
In tracing the effects of psychic photography, reference must 
be made to other phenomena. We are, of course, spirits now, 
and when the material body dies the spiritual one emerges, and 
enters upon a new stage of existence. Some two hundred years 
ago Addison expressed an opinion that all nature swarms with 
spirits, and that we have multitudes of silent and unseen 
spectators to all our actions. John Wesley has recorded that 
a woman he knew was a natural seer, who could see spirits 
night and day; and to-day we have thousands of clairvoyants 
who say that we are encompassed with clouds of witnesses, 
which I have abundant reason to know is true, as proved by a 
visit to a photographer who was a clairvoyant and a clair- 
audiant (i.e., has the gifts of seeing and hearing spirit visitors), 
and to my amazement he produced a spirit photograph of my 
little niece, quite different to any portrait taken before she 
passed away. Upon another visit the photographer told me 
that an old gentleman was standing at my side, and when the 
plates were developed there was an excellent presentment of 
my grandfather, wearing a white cravat, as represented in an 
oil painting, and which the photographer could not have seen. 
Spirit photography seems to have criginated in this country, 
or it was in 1851 that a young photographer, in business with 
a partner in Fleet Street, had frequent quarrels with his 
yartner on account of the plates showing on development 
curicus markings, patches, hands, and im some cases portions 
of a face; and, clean the plates as he would, the uncanny 
markings were persistent, till in despair he refused to take 
any more pictures, and devoted himself for years to other 
ranches of the business. 
Hight years later, Miss Houghton, of London, a worthy and 
conscientious lady, was told by her spirit guides that a time 
was approaching when spirits would be impre sed upon the 
photographic plate, and that she weuld be one of the workers, 
and this was verified in “The Chronicles of Spirit Photo- 
graphy,” published in 1882, illustrated with over fifty reproduc- 
ions of photographs taken by Mr. Hudson, who, like all 
sioneers, had to suffer persecution by those who thought that 
anything beyond their rang of knowledge must be fraud. 
Meanwhile our American cousins were not idle, for in 1861 
W. H. Mumler, of New York, was startled to find that he 
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had photographed an invisible sitter, as did another photo- 
grapher in Connecticut. 

Mumler was subjected to severe tests by scientific and photo- 
graphic experts, who had to acknowledge that the manifesta- 
tions were genuine, Dr. Dean Clarke, telling how Mumler 
cut a new sheet of glass, and produced upon it a negative 
‘having a clear likeness of his mother who had been in spirit- 
land about nine years. 

Quoting from “Miracles and Modern Spiritualism,” by Dr. 
A. Russell Wallace, F.R.S. :— 

“The test of clearly-recognisable likenesses of deceased fr_snds 
has often been obtained. Mr. W. Howitt, without previous 
arrangement, obtained perfect likenesses of two sons many 
years dead. The author also testified to obtaining a most un- 
mistakable likeness of his mother. Mr. Thomas Slater, 
optician and amateur photographer, took a new camera of his 
own manufacture to Mr. Hudson’s studio, saw everything done, 
and obtained a portrait with a second figure upon it, and on 
experimenting in his own house obtained remarkable results, 
the first containing two heads by the side of a portrait of his 
sister, one of those heads being unmistakably the portrait of 
the late Lord Brougham, the other of Robert Owen. One of 
the most extraordinary pictures obtained by Mr. Slater was 
a full-length portrait of his sister, in which there is no second 
figure, but the sister appears covered all over with a kind of 
transparent lace drapery, which on examination is seen to be 
made of shaded circles of different sizes quite unlike any mate- 
rial fabric I have seen or heard of.” 

Mr. John Beattie, of Clifton, an old photographer of twenty 
years’ experience, made some valuable and conclusive experi- 
ments, assisted by Dr. Thomson, of Edinburgh, an amateur 
photographer of twenty-five years’ experience. 

The figures produced are, for the most part, not human, 
but white, shaded patches, variously formed, and in successive 
pictures change and develop with a more perfect or complete 
type. In one is a luminous rayed star of large size, with a 
human face faintly visible in the centre, these lights being 
accurately described by a clairvoyant present. Sometimes 
twenty consecutive exposures produced nothing unusual; hun- 
dreds have been made, and more than half complete failures ; 
but the successes have been well worth the labour ; they demon 
strate that what a sensitive person sees, even when no one else 
sees anything, may often have an objective existence. 

Mr. Andrew Glendenning is honoured in the annals of spirit 
photography. For over forty years he has experimented, written 
upon, and generally upheld the importance of this valuable 
evidence of an after - life, which is summarised in 
his volume entitled “The Veil Lifted.” In 1893 he carried on 


a long series of experiments with Messrs. Robertson and 
Duguid, a well-known medium, and also with Mr. Traill 


Taylor, who, after numerous exhaustive tests, was fully con- 
vinced of the genuineness of the results obtained. The Rev. 
H. R. Hawies should also be mentioned, as he had the pluck 
to hold an exhibition of spirit photographs at his own church 
rooms. 

Here are the four forms of psychic photographs :— 

1. Of forms, symbols, flowers, auras, vibrations, etc., invisible 
to normal sight, but visible to clairvoyants, though clair- 
voyants vary greatly as to their power of spirit vision, some 
being able to cognise a far higher rate of spirit and etheric 
vibrations than are others. 

2. Of emotions, such as anger, fear, etc., Dr. Baraduc, of 
Paris, having obtained a remarkable series of these, and he 
probably possesses the, at present, rare phase of medium- 
ship which constitutes a psychic photographer; he can 
by placing sensitive plates near the various nerve centres and 
ganglions, receive markings and lights on the plates, which 
are to him an index of the state of the. patient. 

3. Of etherealised and materialised forms, or spirits who for 


the time being talk, sing, move, look, behave like mortals, ant 
are visible to all sitters at the seance; under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, as many as forty may materialigi 
during one eyening. In all these cases, with the exception 0 
some of those of Dr. Baraduc, the use of a camera is necessary 

4. When plates properly protected are held by the sitter; 

in their hands, in the presence of a suitable medium, and 
markings, landscapes, pictures, and portraits are precipitates 
direct on to the plate by the spirit worke The late Mr, 
C. Lacey had a curious collection of this class obtained during 
sittings extending over many years; and at the meetings o} 
he Psychological Society Mr. Gambier Bolton and his friends 
rave also obtained interesting results. 
It may, therefore, be suggested that recognisable portraits of 
people deceased, at times differing from any taken while im 
the mortal, haying been obtained, frequently under test condi 
ions, and also that designs, faces, and other manifestations 
1aving been produced on plates without the aid of lens o1 
camera, also under test conditions, places psychic photography 
above, or independent of, the rules and laws of ordinary photo: 
graphy. In the words of Mr. Traill Taylor: “Scme were in 
cus, others not so; some were lighted from the left, the 
sitter was from the right.” In the face of the accumulated 
estimony the time has arrived for those of us who have in 
vestigated the subject to turn the tables on those who keep 
repeating the parrot cry of “fraud,” and request them to pro: 
duce any similar results under the same conditions. 

It is a curious fact that so far as my observations have pro: 
ceeded every photographic medium seems to produce a class 
or species of work quite distinct from any other, the forms 
or subjects in each case manifesting in a slightly different 
manner. 

Imitation psychic photographs are often talked of, but seldom 
seen. It is easy by double exposure, etc., to produce weird- 
locking effects, but it does not pay to do so. Where is the 
market ? 

As to painting on the background with some solution in- 
visible to the eye, but visible to the sensitive plate, an artist 
who could limn some of the lovely faces shown in these photo- 
graphs would adorn the walls of the Royal Academy, and not the 
ackgrounds of a needy photographer; and the nonsensical sug- 
gestion is effectually disposed of when plate after plate is exposed 
with intervals of a few seconds only. I show to-night three 
portraits of the same beautiful spirit, all quite different, taken 
rapidly one after the other. 

Sir W. Crookes describes in “Researches in Spiritualism ” 
he elaborate means employed to photograph the beautiful 
spirit materialised of Miss F. Cook. The spirit walked and 
alked for nearly two hours. You will see on the screen another 
photograph of a materialised spirit taken with Miss F. Cook 
as medium, taken by flashlight, seven or eight people being 
present, the phenomenon of materialisation being one of God’s 
greatest wonders. 7 

At seances held under good conditions a small cloud of 
magnetic aura will rise from the floor, and in a few seconds 
assume a spiral shape, rapidly revolves and enlarges, and 
in a few more seconds a living, sentient being, pulsating with 
life, emotion, and vitality. Materialised spirits can be photo- 
graphed by any one with a camera; but it is quite another 
matter to photograph the invisible that necessitates the pre- 
sence of a special mediumship. It is important that all photo- 
graphers carefully examine all negatives showing abnormal 
lights and markings, for which the plate manufacturers are 
often unjustly blamed ; they are generally explained away as 
fog, faulty slides, pinholes, ete., but are ve y often embryonic 
stages of this phase of mediumship, and that consists of the 
ability to provide spirit workers with an aura, atmosphere, or 
emanation which enables them to so far materialise or crystal- 
lise their vibrations, that the sensitive plate can be affected, 
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ough the form will not be visible to anyone but a clair- 
ant. Clairvoyants can see and describe spirits posing, but 
e plate does not record them, owing probably to the photo- 
apher not supplying the requisite materials to enable the 
rm to be built up, or a prejudiced or hostile frame of mind 
fatal to attaining good results. In rare cases where the 
tter’s magnetism’ is too strong or inimical to spirit vibraticns, 
2 auric veil, or netting, may appear in front of the spirit. 
he size of mesh varies apparently to suit each individual case, 
nd the photograph has somewhat the appearance of process 
ork. With some mediums the unseen find it necessary to 
avelop themselves with an aura as a protection from the dis- 
jtegrating human influence, giving rise to satirical remarks 
om those who know no better, for it would probably surprise 
1em to learn that even we incarnate ones are surrounded with 
n aura sometimes to the extent of several feet, this varying 
ith the character and thoughts of the individual. 
H. BuackweE1t. 
ee ese 


AMERICAN NOTES AND NEWS. 

Licurixe Wurtz Drapery, to keep it from developing so far 
head of the face that it becomes “chalky,” can be accom- 
lished, say a writer in “Wilson’s,” by making a frame 
similar in shape to the vignette board used in front of the 
ms to vignette off the lower part of the figure), but have just 
he frame of this board. It can be cut out of a board or made 
f wire. On this frame stretch a thickness of black veiling, 
Ahich can be secured at the dry goods store. Now use this 
ereen exact you use your vignette board, only raise it 
9 the entire drapery is covered with it. The veiling does not 
top out the light from the drapery, but retards it, making 
; register slower. Some exquisite effects can be obtained by 
sing two or three thicknesses of veiling, each succeeding thick- 
ess being about one inch less in width, which will give the 
ffect, of gradual reduction in intensity as it goes toward the 
ase of the picture. 


Focar Lencrus or Lenses.—Too little attention is paid by the 
yerage amateur photographer to the proper focal length of 
he lens used by him in his work. This is especially noticeable 
n the many specimens of amateur portraiture exhibited both 
ublicly and privately. “The Photographic Times Bulletin” 
emarks :—‘ This same ignorance or carelessness is also too 
ften in evidence in professional work, the professional, how- 
yer, often pleading in extenuation that his studio was too 
hort for him to use a long focus lens. The use of lenses of 
nsufficient focal length is to a certain extent due to the desire 
f the manufacturer to comply with the demand for a compact 
nstrument, thereby sacrificing one of the most important 
eatures in order that his instrument when closed will measure 
ne-sixteenth or one-quarter of an inch less in breadth. It is 
enerally taught that the focal length of the lens:should at least 
qual the base-line of the plate, though it really should be at 
east one and one-half times the length of the base-line for the 
orrect rendering of the perspective. When the photographer 
an only afford one lens he should be certain that the above 
equirement is complied with.” 


Mountine Guazep P.O.P. Prryrs.—A method for mounting 
elatino-chloride prints so that they lay flat and smooth and 
till retain their gloss, the same as when they come from the 
errotype plate, is given in “The American Amateur Photo- 
wapher.” If such prints are simply mounted dry the edges 
url up or they are not smooth on the mount, and if mounted 
yet the gloss is lost. Just before putting on the fettotype plates 
teat the prints to a bath of: Water, 9 ozs.; formalin, + oz. 
The prints are left in this formalin bath for three minutes and 
we then washed in three changes of water and then squeegeed 


to the ferrotype plates in the usual manner. When dry the 
prints may be dipped in water and mounted in the usual way 
without any injury to the gloss. If any of the paste gets 
on the face of the print it may be removed with a damp cloth 
without injuring the gloss. Prints may be treated with the 
formalin bath as soon as they are sufficiently washed, or they 
may be dried and treated at any subsequent time. The one 
thing necessary is that the prints shall be put on the ferrotype 
plates as soon as they are treated with the formalin and washed. 
In mounting the prints they should only be moistened enough 
to make them lay limp. 


How ro Copy aN Onp Fapup Prorurs.—Kvery photographer, 
doubtless, has at times hail old faded photographs brought to 
him to be copied, and in some cases they were so dim that 
they were almost invisible. After examining the treasured 
old picture they would, with a frown and shake of the head, 
pass it back to its owner with the reply: “Am yery sorry, 
but it is too badly faded for me to do anything with it.” “The 
American Professional and Amateur Photographer” suggests 
the following way out of the difficulty :—‘ Proceed in the usual 
manner, but, instead of making only one negative, make two. 
Give one full time, and undertime the other just a little. For 
example: If you give the full negative five seconds, give the 
other one, say, three seconds. Care should be taken not to 
moye the camera between the first and second exposure, as it 
is necessary that both negatives be of the same size, and occupy 
exactly the same position on the plates. If there is any retouch- 
ing to do, let it be done on the full-time negative. Now take 
oth negatives and place them together, the face of the under- 
imed one to the back of the full-timed one; then bind them 
together so that they will make one negative, as it were, and 
hen print in the usual way. Owing to the intensity which 
is produced by the combined negatives the printing will be slow, 
which will give good contrast, as well as preserve all of the 
fne detail in the original picture. The result will surprise 
you, and you will find that the copy you make in this way 
is far superior to the original picture, and will please your cus- 
omer to such an extent that he or she will wear ‘the smile 
that won’t come off.’ Just try it.” 


Tur Dnater’s Duty To Hrsetr.—lf there be a better method 
of stimulating business, of increasing sales, of multiplying pos- 
sible customers, of preventing the loss of those already secured, 
and otherwise assuring oneself of a trade that is constantly 
improving in its value, than by the active forcing of photo- 


graphic literature, I am afraid it has not yet been 
discovered, says the editor of “Camera Craft.” The 


connection is so plain and the inference so palpably con- 
clusive that no argument is required. There is a dealer in a 
New Jersey town who has so stimulated trade in his locality 
that the popularity of amateur photography in his city has 
called down upon the heads of the residents thereof comic skits 
in the New York papers. To quote from a recent sample of 
this kind of enviable publicity: “Travellers passing through 
the town at night imagine the place is suffering from fire be: 
yond the control of the Department, but it is cnly the residents 
indulging their taste for photography through the medium of 
the flash.” The principal dealer in that town has for years 
ordered a certain number of copies of every photographic maga- 
zine published. This number is well in excess of the estimated 
sale, so that copies are always obtainable. None of the unsold 
ones are returned. Each one remaining unsold at the end of 
the month is handed to some appreciative novice, and the result 
of six months’ practice of this method has made that dealer an 
enthusiastic believer in the virtue of his methods. How different 
is the spirit displayed by the average dealer. He complains 
that the small profit and trouble and expense of returning 
unsold copies does not warrant him in carrying them. That he 
is deceiving himself, robbing himself, and curtailing his possible 
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profits by his short-sighted policy is evident. A moment’s 
reasoning should convince him that his duty to himself demands 
a different set of tactics. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD Puorograrny.—DPhotography has passed 
through various trials. It has silenced many foolish claims. 
It has been damaged by men unfit to practice it. It has been 
used for improper and immoral purposes, and more, it has been 
pronounced worthless and untrue, remarks a writer in the “St. 
Louis and Canadian Photographer.” It has now gained a position 
where attempts to belittle it will fail; its usefulness is acknow- 
ledged. Photographic publications at home and abroad are 
united in claiming its worth, and rival each other in giving 
information for its successful practice. Intelligent and _ self- 
respecting professionals unite with the Press in forwarding 
such a desirable end. Perhaps it was a mistake entertained 
by most of the old-time photographers that a photograph should 
at least be distinct ; not necessarily wiry, but fairly distinct. 
Nowadays there is a different sentiment in this regard ; accord- 
ing to some, a picture-must be a blur or it is not artistic (?). 
This idea may become popular. But it will be some time 
before men of sense will believe in it. Some publications, both 
home and foreign, are embellished with indistinct, mushy 
illustrations that are a disgrace to the art of photography. If 
they are artistic, then the less we have of that kind of art 
the better. The fact is, they are not art or commonsense, and 
should be retired to oblivion. They should meet a universal 
condemnation. Some of them, besides being dim, are so black 
that the outline cannot be discerned ; they look as if they 
came from the place spoken of by the prophet Job, “A land of 
darkness, as darkness itself—without any order, and where the 
light is as darkness.” Possibly the writer is too severe on such 
as have different opinions, but I believe that the man who 
“stands up” for good photography should hit such abortions, 
and hit them hard. 


—> 


A JOURNALISTIC PHOTOGRAPHER AT THE SEAT OF WAR 
IN KOREA. 

WHEN the first landing of Japanese soldiers took place in Korea an 
Enterprising American photographer stood on the bund and made 
pictures of that landing by the light of a magnesium flash. He was 
Robert L. Dunn, photographer of “Collier's Weekly,” New York. 
The war correspondent of the “Morning Post” (Mr. J. Gordon 
Smith) has sent from Tokio an intensely interesting and graphic 
account of Mr. Dunn’s later adventures with the camera during the 
period of the first naval engagements between the Russian 
Japanese fleets. He says :— 

“Mr. Dunn had gone to Korea in anticipation of war. On the 
night of the 7th of February he was on the bund at Che-mul-pho. 
He had come from Seoul. Why, he cannot say; he credits his 
coming to that strange journalistic premonition which some call 
“newspaper instinct.’ With other correspondents he had been 
awaiting news from St. Peters urg or Tokio to tell him if it was to 
be war or peace, but the mail steamers had been stopped; the wires 
were silent. Without an idea of what was to occur he walked 
about the bund, looking at the riding lights of the oreign warships. 
The harbour was filled. All the Powers had representative vessels 
there. Looking into the nig beyond the fleet, which included the 
“Variag,’ the ‘Korietz,’ and Sungari,’ Mr. Dunn saw a number of 
flickering points beyond the lighthouse at the harbour mouth. ‘This 
was at nine o’clock. He watched the lights, which looked like big 
fireflies, and something, perhaps that “hewspaper instinct,’ induced 
him to stay, despite the bitter cold. Soon the rumble of the engines 
of many ships sounded near, and, with hundreds of lights—torches 
held by soldiers and coolies—he saw that the steamers were Japanese 
transports. From them flotillas of boats, each thronged with 
troops, came out of the night, al plainly lit by the flares their occu- 
pants held. Long strings of boats and scows towed by steam pin- 
naces came towards the bund. 

“In the first boat were coolies, perhaps a thousand of them. They 
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ran about the shore on landing gathering wood, planks from # 
wharf and drift, and soon they built a line of great fires on the bun 
Some secured barrels of oil from a go-down, and coolies ran from f 
to fire throwing oil on the flames. With a roar the fires leaped 
flames rose high and sparks showered like fountains. The long Tin 
of fires illuminated the darkness for some distance and reflected c 
the water, then flooding at its highest mark. What a picture ¢ 
scene presented, especially to those who watched from the ‘Variag 
“Korietz,’ and other ships. The transports—how many there we 
could not be distinguished—had come, with wonderful assurance 
past the Russian ships to within a hundred yards or thereabouts ( 
the shore. From there they debarked five thousand soldiers, a 
clad in top-coats and hoods and heavily accoutred. 

“Mr. Dunn ran for his camera and apparatus, which were lyin 
at an hotel a few hundred yards away. A few minutes later he wa 
in the branch office of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha seeking permissio 
from the general commanding the expedition to use a flashlight an 
camera on the bund. He demonstrated how the magnesium flared 
and incidentally photographed the general, who then laughing! 
gave permission. He commandeered several clerks, who carried ou 
office chairs and a table, which were conyerted into a stand at th 
water’s edge for the camera. ‘There were some striking pictures 
The photographer forgot that it was bitter cold; that his hand 
were freezing. Boats were being pulled ashore, and overcoate 
soldiers were jumping into the icy waters, waist deep, to scrambl 
to the great fires. With the steam rising from their drying uniforms 
the glow on their faces and uplifted hands, and the weird effcet 
from the leaping fires, the groups offered great picture possibilities 
and Mr. Dunn made many exposures, when someone shouted, ‘Th 
Russians!’ Crowds had been gathering. Che-mul-pho is a smal 
place, and news travels fast. The excited Koreans in the throng 
startled by the flash of the magnesium, had cried, ‘The Russians !* 

“The photographer ran, fearing for the camera he now value 
highly. At the hotel he unloaded the machine and secreted th 
films. Then, reloading it, he went from fire to fire. He “snapped 
Japanese soldiers huddling about fires, others landing little boxes o 
ammunition, coolies piling mats of rice, and many other things 
before a whistle sounded, and, hurriedly forming, the soldier 
marched round a corner and were gone. Mr. Dunn would ‘have 
followed, but was afraid to risk the loss of his camera. Before re 
tiring he had secured a ticket from the commanding officer permitting 
him to accompany the force to Seoul at daylight. Few in Che-mul 
pho slept that night, but Mr. Dunn wanted a short sleep to refresk 
him for the work of the morrow, and he slept until five o’clock. I 
had been arranged—so the officer told him—that the force woule 
entrain at six o’clock, But he found on arrival at the station that 
the troops had gone in the middle of the night. They had passed 
through Che-mul-pho, and the ships in which they came had left 
before daylight. 

“Mr. Dunn made his way to Seoul. The Korean capital looked 
warlike. The photographer felt that at last war had come. 
Soldiers were marching in column hrough the dirty streets and 
entering the great gates with massive towers and overhanging roofs 
and profuse beam-work. Korean soldiers were drawn up in line 
here and there, but they took no part in affairs. Crowds gathered, 
and Japanese school children were massed to sing war-songs. Mr. 
Dunn knew that at noon 5,000 soldiers would mess, and he was 
hurrying to get a photograph of the great tiffin. At the edge of 
the camp a Japanese officer stopped him, and at that time the war 
started. A dull boom sounded miles away, then another, and still 
another. The Japanese officer thrust his forefingers out excitedly, 
pointing towards Che-mul-pho, over twenty miles away. Jn all the 
English he could command the officer said: “ Russia-Japan-cross- 
hear-hear.’ 

“The photographer forgot the mess. The war he had come to 
see had started twenty miles away. He ran and leaped into a 
jinrikisha, shouting to the “kurumaya,’ ‘Five yen if you get me to 
the station in ten minutes.’ ‘The coolie did not understand the lan- 
guage, but he comprehended the five yen note waved in his face. 
He called two men to help him, and the three earned the money. 
The movement of troops had stopped all passenger trains. ‘There 
was no train. Afar off the cannonading sounded, and, thinking, 


there might be a chance to get away from the junction at San-do, 
seven miles away, Mr. Dunn hired another jinrikisha. Inside @ 
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kk he had gathered seven coolies to assist the man who dragged 
. Madly they hurried him through villages, over frozen rivers, 
ugh ice-covered paddy-fields, and over great sand plains. These 
e most trying. He rode, walked, ran, then rode again, and 
lly reached the station. He offered a thousand dollars for the 
of an engine, but in vain. He was told by the stationmaster 
| no engine could now be hired x.y a foreigner, for war had 
ted and the Japanese were in charge. There was nothing for it 
to wait for the regular train. It seemed an interminable space 
ime before it came, but come it did. With his precious camera 
ched tight the photographer clambered into the train, and after 
de that was slow, disgustingly slow, arrived at Che-mul-pho. 
Mr. Dunn ran to the water’s edge. The hundreds of sampan 
usually there had fled. By the persuasion of flashing yen notes the 
tographer got four, and, through a choppy, rough sea, hurried to 
United States gunboat ‘ Vicksburg,’ lying at anchor in the har- 
r. (On the way he crossed the sizzling waters over the exploded 
ek of the ‘Korietz.” There was no one at the rail of the 
sksburg* to welcome him or to stop him from boarding. All were 
ching the Russian vessels which had been wrecked by Japanese 
s from the other side of the deck. 
Im an instant Mr. Dunn had his camera focussed and its tripod’s 
its fast in the gunboat’s deck; sailors who assisted him in the 
k being several dollars the richer. Through the finder he saw 
*Variag,’ powerful as she had been a few hours since. rolling 
1 every wave of the flooding tide. The battle he had heard 
1 alar was over, and the cruiser was returning with her funnels 
orated, ragged holes framing the daylight beyond in the two 
ks that remained. Wreckage strewed her decks. Guns were twisted 
almost completely dismantled. Coats, caps, boots, and all manner 
hings were flung across the deck-plates. The photographer 
d see all these things through the glass, and regretted that he 
not on those decks with his camera. While he photugraphed 
2 curls of smoke appeared in places, small lights flickered, then 
ed into huge torches. The cruiser was on fire. 
Sailors of the ‘ Vicksburg’ watched with intense feeling. They 
v from fugitive Russians that forty-two bodies were being cre- 
ad in that fire, which seemed to have broken ou just where the 
es had been hurriedly placed by the fleeing Russians. As the 
sank the flames rose; when dusk came they became bright in 
rast with the coming darkness. Shortly before 6 o’clock the cruiser 
red and listed over further to starboard until she sank. Before 
went down, in a neutral harbour, with sailors of all the world’s 
ers gazing, the flames had reached her magazine, and detonations 
wed quickly on each other as the shells and munitions exploded. 
all the while on the deck of the ‘Vicksburg’ a photographer 
busy making exposure after exposure, with the officers too 
ested to interfere. They, like hundreds of others on many 
3, Were watching the destroyed ‘ Variag,’ for which Russia had 
1 the Cramps of Philadelphia over a million pounds, and each 
t of flame, each detonation, and each list was timed by the naval 
vers. 
See the “ Sungari”—she’s aflame,’ a boatswain shouted from the 
side. All rushed across the deck to watch the second bonfire— 
shotographer with them. From the side of the burning ‘Sun- 
they saw a boat leaving. As she left the flames rose quickly 
end to end of the steamer. The man in the boat, who was 
-so Mr. Dunn tells me—to have gone to a French ship, had 
erately fired the ‘Sungari.’ Like a great torch, with clouds of 
e rising high, she burned all night, and the charred hulk sank 
ay rose—a day which showed only the smoke-stacks and bat- 
| upper-works of two vessels and a portion of the beam of 
ler above the surface. 
‘0 these wrecks the photographer went at daylight, and more 
Tes were added to the collection he made. All of these pro- 
ngs tell why he has just received a cablegram from his paper 
h reads: ‘Bravo, Dunn!’” 
SS aes 


FAL Institution.—His Serene Highness Albert Prince of Monaco 
on Friday evening last a discourse at the Royal Institution, 
ing for his subject “Oceanography,” especially that section of 
Science dealing with marine life at intermediate depths. 
Prince had equipped a ship as a whaler chiefly to 
mine the marine animals on which whales feed, and 
S quest he came upon ‘several new and rare varieties, especially 
Jhalopoda, pictures of which were thrown on the screen. Lord 
n presided. 


THE DERBY CONVENTION: THE EXCURSIONS. 
[From the Official Handbook.] 

DERBY. 
Derrey, the chief town of the county bearing the same name, lies im 
the valley of the Derwent, at a distance of about six miles from the 
point where that nver joins the Trent. It is 127 miles from London,. 
59 from Manchester, 39 from Birmingham, 36 from Sheffield, 29 from 
Leicester, and 16 from Nottingham. It is a county borough, and its 
Council consists of 16 aldermen and 48 councillors. Its population 
at the 1991 census was 105,000. Since then its area has been extended, 
and the estimated population in June, 1903, was 118,707. Its staple 
manufactures are iron (heavy bridge and girder work and machinery), 
trimmings, and lace, and various othe textiles. Silk, formerly a most. 
important industry, has all but departed. It is the headquarters of 
the Midland Railway Company, in whose locomotive and carriage shops. 
are employed something like 14,000 men. 


HISTORY. 


Derby is an ancient town. It is extremely probable that even ir 
Celtic times a town stood on the site, but of this there is no direct: 
evidence. The Roman station of Little Chester (Castrum Parvum) is 
within the borough, and is, in fact, less than a mile from the Market 
Place. This camp commanded a bridge over the Derwent, the pier 
of which were still in existence about a century ago, and was probably 
founded about 86 4.p., and continued to fulfil its purpose till the 
Romans withdrew in 410. Coins, pottery, and other signs of Roman 
occupation have been found rather plentifully. In Saxon times the 
town was known as Northweorthig, probably owing to its position 
with regard to Repton, the ancient capital of Mercia, a pretty village 
about seven miles away, famous for its school and its Saxon crypt, 
and well worth a visit. The Danes called it Deoraby, from whick 
its present name is easily derivable. It came under Danish rule about 
874, and was one of the famous burghs of the Danelagh. After changing 
hands several times, the Danes were finally driven out in 948 by 
Edmund. At this time it was a royal borough, and had a mint of its. 
own, from which coins were issued down to the reign of Stephen. 
In the reign of Edward the Confessor it was recorded that there were 
245 burgesses, representing a population of 1,000, and that there were 
14 mills. But at the time of the publication of the Domesday Book, 
these had fallen to 100 burgesses and 10 mills. We are told that half 
the fighting inhabitants perished with Harold at the battle of Hastings, 
which will fully account for the decrease. Charters were conferred 
on the town by Henry I., Henry II., and John, and the town acquired 
the right of electing its own bailiff in 1202. The first royal visit 
recorded was that of Edward II., on his way to Boroughbridge, and 
it afterwards entertained James I. and Charles I. During the great. 
civil war it was an important station of the Parliamentary army, the 
most prominent local leader being Sir John Gell. Other important 
historical events are the fact that the ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots 
stayed here during one of her melancholy passages from one prison 
to another, her resting place being Babington House, the site of which. 
was near to the present Grand Theatre. The Earl of Devonshire pro- 
claimed “The glorious Revolution” from the front of the Town Halli 
in 1688, and Prince Charles Edward Stuart touched here the southern- 
most point of his “invasion,” in 1745. He stayed at Exeter House im 
Full Street, a fine old mansion, pulled down in 1854. The oak wains- 
cot round the room in which he held the council at which it was decided 
to retreat, has been preserved, and now covers the walls of the Com- 
mittee Room at the Public Library and Museum, where also may be 
seen other relics of the period. There was serious rioting in 1817, and 
again in 1831. The former was the result of a disturbance made by 
the stockingers and weavers, and their leader was beheaded for high. 
treason, and the latter was due to the rejection of the Reform Bill. 
Another rather notable local event was the suppression of local football 
in 1846 at the point of the sword. This game had been played in the 
streets from the earliest times, the combatants being the two parishes: 
of All Saints and St. Peter’s. The great day for it was Shrove Tuesday, 
and it was continued till it became a menace to public safety. In 1842 
the town was visited by an unexplained flood, the waters of the Mark- 
eaton Brook rising suddenly and placing all the principal streets five 
or six feet under water. In 1645 and again in 1647 and 1665 the town 
suffered severely from the plague, and this brief account sums up nearly 
all that is notable in its history. It may be added that His Majesty 
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King Edward paid two State visits to the town when Prince of Wales, 
and her late Majesty Queen Victoria came in 1891 and !aid the founda- 
tion-stone of the New Royal Infirmary. 


STREETS. 

The main thoroughfare of Derby runs nearly due N. and S. for 
about a mile and a half. The southern portion of this commences 
near the Midland station, and is known as the London Road. Reference 
to the plan will show that this is continued in a more or less straight 


line by St. Peter’s Street, Corn Market, Market Place, Iron Gate, and 
On this main 


Queen Street, terminating at St. Alkmund’s Church. 
thoroughfare are situated four o 


he five ancient parish churches, 
four of the 


principal banks, and many of the chief business houses. 


‘Several important thoroughfares cross or lead into this main artery of 
traffic. Of these the chief is at the bottom of St. Peter’s Street, and for 


a considerable distance this covers the course of the Markeaton Broo 
above referred to. On the right hand coming towards the town this 
forms Albert Street, at fhe end of which is the Corn Exchange, noy 
used in the evenings as a Palace of Varieties. On the left is-Victori 
Street, in which are the Royal Hotel, the new tramway offices, and 
the post office. Continuous with this is the Wardwick, in which 
thoroughfare will be found the place of meeting, the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute and Albert Hall, and next door the Public Library, Museum, and 
Art Gallery. This street in turn leads on to Friar Gate and the high 
road to Ashbourne. ‘Other main streets are the Osmaston Road, which 
leaves the main artery at a point locally known as “The Spot,” at the 
top of St. Peter’s Street. Along this road are the entrances to the 
Arboretum, a pretty little park given to the town by Mr. Joseph Strutt 
in 1840; the Royal Crown Derby Porcelain Company’s works, which 
will well repay a visit, and the principal iron works. St. James’s Street 
in the centre of the town contains the hotel of the same name, and 
a large portion of the post office; the Strand, which joins it, is another 
covered brook course, and in this are the Town Club, the Liberal 
Club, and the main entrance to the Art Gallery; St. Mary’s Gate, 
‘opposite all Saints’ Church, contains the Assize Courts and the County 
Council offices ; and in King Street at the north end of the town stands 
Derby School. The streets are well lighted in the centre o 
by electricity, and in the other parts by gas, and there is a 
omnibus and tramcar service. 


s 4 


the town 
airly good 


CHURCHES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

A castle once existed in the town, but no trace remains, and the 
last mention of its existence dates back to the thirteenth cen ury. The 
name is perpetuated in Castle Fields and Castle Street. In like 
manner no trace is left of the six religious houses which once flourished, 
dledicated to St. James, St. Helen, St. Leonard, and St. Mary, or. of 
the Dominican Friary. Their name still survive in streets where 
they once stood. St. Peter’s Church, thrice restored, still contains 
the oldest surviving church work, dating from the twelfth century, 
and containing several traces of Norman work. In the churchyard, a 
‘building now used as the parish room, was once the Grammar School. 
Its foundation goes back to 1160, and it is consequently among the 
very oldest educational institutions. The next oldest of the ecclesias- 
tical buildings is the little chapel of St. Mary on the Bridge, now in 
use as a mission room for St. Alkmund’s Church. This dates back to 
‘the early fourteenth century, and the bridge at whose foot it originally 
stood has long been gone. Next in antiquity is the fine tower of All 
Saints, which dates from the sixteenth century, and is one of the finest 
‘specimens existing of the Tudor Perpendicular period. From the 
‘ground to the top of the pinnacle is 210 feet, and it stands on a base 
fifty feet square. The body of the church is of later date, and was 
built in 1725. It was probably the best that could be done at the 
time, but is altogether unworthy of the noble tower. In the church is 
a very fine wrought iron screen, by Bakewell, a good altar piece, and 
the Devonshire Chapel, containing the tombs of many members of the 
Cavendish family, among them that of the famous “ Bess of Hardwick ” 
and her soldier son. Of the old church of St. Werburgh, built in 1608, 
tower and chancel only remain, the latter doing duty as a vestry. 
Here Dr. Johnson was married, and there is a fine monument by 
‘Chantrey. A new and stately church, built in 1894, from the designs 
of Sir Arthur Blomfield, adjoins. St. Alkmund’s Church, which 
enshrines the remains of Derby’s patron saint, was built in 1847. Its 
graceful spire rises to the height of 216 feet. Near it, only separated 
by the width of Bridge Gate, is the beautiful Catholic Church, dedi- 
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cated to St. Marie, built in 1839, its designer being the elder Pugi 
Of the modern churches, the finest are St. Andrew’s, on the Lond 
Road, generally known as the “Railway Church,” designed by § 
Gilbert Scott, and St. Luke’s, in Parliament Street, which was bu 
as a memorial to Bishop Lonsdale in 1870-1. 


CHATSWORTH AND HADDON HALL. 

The railway journey for the first twelve miles is the same as Thu 
day’s, but at Ambergate we turn off and travel on the main line 
Manchester, passing up the Derwent Valley and its beautiful scener 
through the Matlocks and Darley Dale to Rowsley. The drive fr 
Rowsley is a very pretty one. From the picturesque village of Beel 
there are two routes to Chatsworth, the one on the left bank of t 
Derwent being by the private road through the park, the other oy 
the bridge and along the high road to the model village of Edens¢ 
A pretty bridge spans the Derwent, called the Waterloo Bridge, a: 
crossing this we arrive at Chatsworth. 

CHATSWORTH. 

The Manor of Chatsworth was acquired by the Cavendish family ] 
purchase about the middle of the sixteenth century. It appears 
Domesday Book as a Royal possession, being then held for the King] 
one William Peurel, an ancestor of those Peverils whom Sir Walt 
Scott made so famous. It passed successively into the hands of # 
Leche and Agard families, and from the latter into those of the Cave 
dishes. Sir William Cavendish, the second husband of “ Bess 
Hardwick,” at her earnest desire, parted with some of his southe 
estates in order that he might acquire lands in Derbyshire contiguo 
to her estates in that county. Chief among these was Chatswort 
He pulled down the old Hall of the Leches and Agards and commence 
a new building, which he did not live to see finished, but which h 
widow completed. In this building the unfortunate Mary, Queen 
Scots, suffered imprisonment no less than five times between 1570 at 
1581, her custodian being Bess’s fourth husband, the Earl of Shrew 
bury. The furniture of the rooms she occupied is now at Hardwic 
and in the park at Chatsworth may be noticed a heavy stone buildin 
surrounded by a moat, still known as Queen Mary’s Bower, and wher 
tradition says, she went daily for fresh air and exercise. Anoth 
name associated with Chatsworth is that of Hobbes, of Malmesbur 
who was tutor to the second and third earls. He spent all his tin 
between Chatsworth and Hardwick, writing all his books there, at 
died at the latter place in 1679, aged ninety-two. 

“Pess of Hardwick’s” Chatsworth was all but pulled down by h 
great great grandson, the fourth Earl and first Duke of Devonshit 
an eminent man who shone equally as man of letters and a politicia 
He was prominent among those who brought over the Prince of Orang 
the details of the scheme being worked out by him and his felloy 
conspirators at a little inn on Whittington Moor, near Chesterfiel 
In 1688 he began to build the present Chatsworth, the architect beit 
one William Talman, who worked under the direction of Sir Christoph 
Wren. A few portions of the ancient hall were retained, among the 
the central hall and the long gallery. The work was finished in 170 
and the last alterations and additions were made by the sixth Dul 
between 1820 and 1840, under the guidance of Sir Geoffrey Wyat 
The house appears now very much as it did in 1707, and few peop 
give it credit for being so venerable in years. The splendid garde 
were laid out and improved by Sir Joseph Paxton, whose fame afte 
wards became worldwide in connection with the Great Exhibition - 
1851 and the Crystal Palace. Within the house all is stately ar 
magnificent. The fine Landseer among the pictures should be special 
noted; the beautiful statuary and the magnificent wood carving; bt 
the space at cur disposal precludes further reference in detail. 


HADDON HALL. 

Chatsworth is a palace, a noble pile, but it has been said, incongr 
ous in its situation. Whether this be true or false, no such char 
could be brought by the most carping critic against Haddon. Situat 
on its green knoll, under the lee of a lofty hill, embosomed in beautif 
timber, with its broken sky line of embat‘icd tower and turrets, al 
its prattling trout stream beneath, its worn grey walls seem as mu 
the work of nature as of art. No more perfect medieval home is to] 
found in the kingdom, and surely none more picturesquely situated. 

At the time of the Doomsday survey, Haddon was owned by Hemi 
de Ferrars’ family; but it appears shortly afterwards to have pass 
to the Avenells; Avice, a daughter of which family married Richa: 
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ernon (tempo Richard I.), and thus it passed into that celebrated 
ly. The earliest document referring to Haddon is an authorisation 
ad by John, permitting this Vernon to fortify his house. For over 
eenturies Haddon remained in the hands of the Vernons, and then 
he famous (and possibly mythical) elopement of Dorothy Vernon, 
heiress of the celebrated King of the Peak, Sir George Vernon, 
John Manners, second son of the Earl of Rutland, it passed, near 
end of the sixteenth century, to the Manners family, and later 
e Dukes of Rutland. 
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Chaplain’s room, so called, onward to the Chapel. This is at the south 
east corner of the building, and consists of a plain Norman nave, with 
the south aisle considerably modified by the subsequent chipping of the 
caps and round arches into their present pointed form, and a chancel 
with a good window of the perpendicular period. The noteworthy 
objects here are the Norman font, the famous “squint” in the S.W. 
angle of the chancel, and the large carved vestment chest. As we enter 
or leave the chapel, we may note the beautiful bell turret rising over 
the entrance. 


Photo by) THe First CONVENTION GRovupP, DERBY, 1886. (2, Scoiton. 
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[addon contains fragments of all the principal architectural periods 
n Norman to the latest Tudor. Situated on a limestone platform, 
rlooking the meandering Wye, its plan probably conforms pretty 
ch to the lines of the ancient wall of the late Norman period, 
tions of which still survive, embodied in the later work. Owing 
the slope on which it is built, the western portion is between 
mty and thirty feet lower. than the eastern base, which partly 
lains the beautiful sky line. We enter by the main gateway, at 
N.W. corner, where late Norman details may be observed; and 


S inte the lower quadrangle, and thence, on the right, into the 


The Norman work is about 1160, the lower west window and the 
north aisle about 1310, the chancel, clerestory, and south arcade 
about 1425, and the bell turret, and probably the entrance door- 
way, 1455. Crossing the courtyard, we enter the main block of 
buildings which separates the two quadrangles, noticing as we go the 
State apartments, continuing the line of the chapel on the south 
side, with their external flight of steps. In the passage may ke 
observed a Roman altar, found between Haddon and Bakewell, indi- 
eating that an Imperial Cohort was stationed in the vicinity. On 
the right of the porch is the great hall; on the left, the kitchen and its 
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offices, leading immediately out of which are the dungeon-like larders. 
The Banqueting Hall is entered through a massive oak screen, pierced 
by two doorways, and ornamented by antlers. An iron bracket and 
ring may be observed as we enter, to which, it is said, the arm of the 
too abstemious drinker might be fastened, so that the quantum of 
liquor which failed to go down his throat might pass down his sleeve! 
The screen forms the front of the Minstrel’s Gallery, beautifully pan- 
elled—and at the opposite end of the room is the raised dais for the lord 
and his family; and here also is the high table from which they fed. 
Connected with the Banqueting Hall is the smaller and more 
modern dining room, with its charming Oriel window 
looking out over the garden, and its beautiful panelled wainscot. 
Ascending the stone staircase, we come to the State apartments; the 
drawing room, with its old tapestry, and its beautiful stucco work; 
the Earl’s bedchamber beyond; and still further the small ante-room, 
or page’s bedchamber. 

Returning to the landing, we ascend by a flight of solid oak steps 
to the Long Gallery, or ball room, the most beautiful in the whole 
building; about 100 feet by 18 feet, this noble room extends nearly 
the whole length of the south side of the upper courtyard, and is wains- 
cotted throughout in oak of superb workmanship. A fine doorway near 
the upper end of the gallery leads into the ante-room, where is the door 
through which Dorothy Vernon is said to have eloped. Hence, we pass 
to the State bedroom, with its great four-poster, Queen Elizabeth’s 
mirror, fine tapestry, etc. ; and thence to the old state room, with more 
fine tapestry, whence we may ascend to the Eagle or Peveril ‘Tower for 
its glorious view. Descending, we are conducted by Dorothy’s steps 
to the gardens, terraced one above the other with their beautiful 
old-world style and their charming view of the exterior of this 
“Stately Home of England.” 


EE 


BRITISH EXHIBITS AT ST. LOUIS. 

Tue exhibits at St. Louis are classified into 144 groups, and of this 
number Britain is represented in about three-quarters. The “Times,” 
of May 26, says: “In many of the groups it must be admitted that 
the representation is extremely meagre—in some cases nothing at all, 
or a single small exhibit by a single exhibitor—but in many others 
this country more than holds her own, even against rivals that have 
cultivated the habit of taking part in international exhibitions to a 
far greater extent than she has. 

The first department in the official classification is devoted to 
Education, and here Great Britain occupies an area of 6,500ft., or, if 
the kindred department of Social Economy be included, of 7,310ft. 

The second department of the oficial classification is devoted to art 
and here the British exhibit, occupying nearly 21,000ft., is extremcly 
good. Although the committee which organised it exercised a some- 
what severe method of selection, they can justly point to it, as 
Mr. Humphry Ward says in the introduction he contributes to the 
catalogue, as among the best, largest, and most important ever 
sent from our shores. ‘It is equal or superior to the display made 
at Chicago; betier than that made at Paris in 1900; and not inferior, 
in the opinion of good judges, to the remarkable collection sent 
to Brussels in 1897.’ In the four groups of Paintings and Drawings 
Engravings and Lithographs, Sculpture, and Architecture this country 
has no fewer than 1,022 entries, the whole being fairly representative 
of the state of the arts in the United Kingdom and the British Empire 
generally during the last decade. In addition, there are three rooms 
devoted to arts and crafts, in which are arranged 411 exhibits of 
original objects of art workmanship. ‘he galleries in which the 
British Art section is housed are decorated with a frieze designed ; 
and for the most part painted, by Mr. Walter Crane, the scheme 
consisting of a series of shields, connected by decorative scrolls of 
oak, rose, and bay foliage. 

Various processes of reproduction—engraving, mezzotint, photo- 
gravure, etc.,—form the first group cf the department of the Libe~al 
Arts—a department which is renarkahly conrprehensive in charact-r. 
The photographic exhibits are numerous and good. Of the tlives 
sections into which they are classified, the first contains 242 exampies 
of pictorial photographs from nature by some of the most noted 
British workers in this field, and the second, devoted to scientitic 
photography, illustrates in 249 exhibits various applications of phots- 
graphy to the study of astronomy, the minute structure of meta’s, 


geology, biology, etc. The third consists of 300 of Sir Benja 
Stone’s history photographs, and is calculated to prove particul 
attractive to Americazs, conlaining, as it does, a pictorial recor 
festivals, ceremonies, and old customs surviving in England, as - 
as of places and events of historical interest, such as Westmin 
Abbey, Stratford-on-Avon, and the Coronation.” 


Exhibitions. 


DEVONPORT EXHIBITION 

AurHoucsH this exhibition has been in existence for thirteen ye 
and has always been more or less vigorous, its members haye aly 
been content to hold only club exhibitions, to which outside phi 
graphers have not contributed, and have not until now, although 
present is the eleventh exhibition, invited the contributions of 
general photographic public. The members have now made - 
new departure, and have great reason to congratulate themse 
upon both the quality of the exhibition and its numerical streng 
Probably both these qualities have been helped by the fact that m 
of the exhibitors at the recent Plymouth Photographic socie 
Exhibition have transferred their exhibits bodily to the present ¢ 
But, beyond that, the response of exhibitors has been excellent, | 
some of the best of those who generally exhibit will be found re 
sented. ‘The club is well placed in the matter of room accomme 
tion, its home being at the Borough Technical School, where 
meetings are held, and where the exhibition is splendidly showr 
one of the fine rooms of that institution. No exhibition in 
West has been better hung, and the simple decorative scheme, as 1 
as the hanging, is creditable in the highest degree to Mr Alf 
Earl. Nothing has been better done in the West than this. B 
after all, it had been wiser to have had a little different method in 
arrangement of numbers, for this part is rather a bit of a Chin 
puzzle, and not simple at that. To those who have to look 
prints over for reporting purposes the plan adopted does not cond 
to the preservation of a gentle spirit, and tends to the possibility 
doing an injustice to the exhibition itself. However, as the Dey 
port folk will live and learn, it is possible the next exhibition 4 
in this respect be an improvement. It may be said that, as a wh 
the exhibits are characterised by a general excellence that sho 
encourage the members of the club to push on to still grea 
things, for it is undeniable that, though the members hip is good, 1 
number of those who have contributed is unsatisfactorily few. 1 
patron of the club is the Lord of the Manor, the Right Hon. Li 
St. Levan, who gave a gold medal for the best work in the Of 
classes. Dr. E. 8. Saunders gave a silver medal for the best we 
of the members. The judges were :—Mr. Henry R_ Babb, — 
master of the Technical Schools; Mr. Chas. E. Brittan, and Mr. 
H. Coath, F.R.P.S., and these gentlemen, representing the art a 
the technical sides of photography, may be relied upon as havi 
done their best in the duties that fell to them, and no slight tas 
either. Including sets of lantern slides, the entries exceed # 
hundred and fifty in the open classes. The membership exhib 
run to about a hundred and ten or so. The following are t 
classes :— 

Class 1 (Open) : Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery.—This 
a good class of nearly a hundred frames, very well arranged in re 
tion to each other, but rendering a hunt for all the exhibits 
one person a necessity, as well as to discover the consecutive nu 
bers. The silver plaque is secured by William Clayden for 1 
“A Gleam of Light” (38), a study of shipping in a hazy atmosphet 
with a strong patch of light in sky and reflected in a shimmer 
sea; but a like distinction might well have gone to Arthur Marshal 
“Garden of Sleep” (44), a quiet corner in a churchyard, where wi 
blossoms are luxuriant, and the scene is peaceful and calm. F, 
Mortimer’s “In the Height of the Storm” (10) is second with a bron 
plaque. This.is one of his fine wave studies, but we venture © 
think that “A Wind Sea” (9) is a trifle the better. Another bron 
plaque is secured by Dr. Grindrod’s “Hauling Timber” (67), a tea 
of horses in a woodland, the picture having too much in it to do # 
subject justice, and is somewhat heavily printed. Honourable me 


tion goes to “The Silenced Highway ” (6), Harold Burkinshaw, 
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- scene, rather cleverly rendering the half-tone in the snow, 
picture quite worthy of a better award. ‘Winter” (14), by 
as Wright, is a fine rendering, full of good quality, of a snow- 
gad landscape. through which flows a stream of cold-grey water, 
andled in every way. “Moorland, Arran,” by Samuel Bourne, 
ndscape treated in an excellent spirit. We like A. W. Hicks’s 
dland Graces” (25), a study of beautiful trees, through which 
mshine plays. G. H. Faux’s “Morning Mist” (27) is a very 
study of mist in a woodland, but there would have been more 
y if the foreground rendering had just a suggestion of detail. 
rindrod’s “ Going to the Meadow” (74), a flock of sheep being 
1 from the spectator, has much good quality in it. William 
en’s “A Misty Morn” (37), a soft study of fishing-boats in a 
tidal pool, is artistic, but the left half of the print contains 
rp the best portion of the whole. Maxwell Warmock’s ‘The 
of the Wood” (63) is a delightful study of woodland, in which 
unk of a silver birch plays a principal part, over all a fine flush 
light. This certainly deserved recognition. 

3s 2 (Open): Portraiture. Figure Studies, and Aniimals.—A lot 
d, clever work, and a class of good proportions, numbering about 
mes. ‘here is great variety. too, and excellent technique through- 
irbhur Marshail’s “A Study” (47), a charming example of portrait 
a girl bending over a flower, lit softly, with a fine gradation of 
es and very excellent posing, gains the gold medal given by 
St. Levan for the best picture in the open section. Probably 
The Prie-Dieu” (50) is quite equal to it in every way—a semi- 
mus subject, treated reverently, even to the framing, which is 
mious and in complete tone with the print. F. GC. Bowtell 
sa silver plaque for “Among the Lambs in Spring-time” (88). 
rcreditable bit of work, but equalled, if not excelled, by several 
contributions in the class; say, for instance, W. Clayden’s 
rland Ponies,” a charmir study of a Dartmoor scene, cr F. W. 
’s “Breton Fisher Girl” (14), a fisher maiden on a low-tide 
with a softly-receding distance. H. P. C. Harpur’s “ With 
t sweat he earns what e’er he can” (45) has won a bronze 
e. It is a study of an old gardener (at five o'clock, say ?), who 
it warm, and is wiping his brow, being supported at the same 
by his spade, or supporting his spade, it is not clear which, 
he does it. This leaning spade makes a bad line, and were 
“away or doing work on its own account. No honourable men- 
occur in this class, though surely there was opportunity to do 
asily enough. A. R. Hunt and Muriel Hunt show some splen- 
camples of cat studies. but they are mounted too many on the 
mount, and do each other injustice. V. 'T. Paul’s “ Lighting 
(82) is a portrait study of a fisherman who is lighting his pipe. 
nder G. Gibson has some fine bird studies, of which, perhaps, 
of “Razor Bill” (30) stands out prominently. Dan Dunlop’s 
formandy Girl” (69) is a striking example of portraiture, soft 
well lighted, and a good model. Dr. Grindrod’s fine head 
8,“ Head of an Old Man,” “ Edward Elgar,” and “ Arbuthnot 
rth,” stand out as most excellent work in every way. 


38 5 (Open): Architecture and Photographic Work not included 
usses 1, 2, and 4.—This is not a very big class, but it is good 
ality and subject. mostly representative of architecture and 
* photography. ‘The silver plaque has been secured by Per- 
W. Crane with “Crypt de ’Aquilon, Mont St Michel, Nor- 
y. (13), a very creditable example of such work, but surely 
led in every way by “ Doorway, Ely” (24), George H. Faux, a 
ling example of detail work, softly and delicately rendered, or 
‘Chapel, Haddon” (26). by Arthur Marshall, which is awarded 
rable mention. It is a fine piece of work, in which all is 
land soft, and not overcrowded with small details. ‘The bronze 
@ goes to D. W. Kyle for “Begonias” (5), most excellent work, 
lis other examples are of about equal merit, though ‘“ Shirley 
ies” (4) and “ Chrysanthemums” (7) perhaps excel it. EE. Sey- 
has honourable mention for “Flower Study” (21), a fine study 
tose. Harold Burkinshaw’s “The Castle Gateway” (3), 8. G. 
ers “The Monk’s Entrance” (8), and “The House of Prayer” 
md §. G. Turney’s “Crypt, Worcester Cathedral” (33) are 
table examples of outdoor and indoof architectural work. 


ss 4, Lantern Slides (Open). is a very goo-- lot indeed, in which 
iver plaque goes to Ellis Kelsey for a lot, mostly figure work ; 
@ plaque, Thos. Wright, fruit studies; honourable mention, 


‘in which the lighting is very cleverly managed. 


F. J. Mortimer, wave studies; and Dr. Geo. H. Rodman, for radio- 
graphs of mollusca, showing the internal structure of the shells. 

The Members’ Section, though not so full as the open one, is char- 
acterised by good work, and in variety. It is most creditable to 
the members, who up to the present have not had an opportunity 
to show in connection with open work in their own exhibition. ; 

Glass 1 (Members): Landscape, Seascape, and River.—This is 
strong in numbers, reaching to nearly seventy. ‘The silver plaque 
goes to J. Trouern Trend’s ‘‘Evening—Barbican” (27), a picture 
which residents in the locality will greatly appreciate. In the quiet, 
soft, still water of the pool a little coasting-trading steamer lies. 
She is artistically got into just the right spot, and all the rest is 
soft and subdued. Just a little more cloud might have helped the 
title. Bronze plaque to Rev. H. O. Fenton for “Those green-robed 
Senators of mighty woods” (12), a very finely-rendered example of 
woodland scenery, well selected, and with technique of the best. 
W. H. Mayne’s “Path Through the Wood” (48), is a nice bit of 
woodland, with just enough of detail to make it pleasant. J. Trouern 
Trend is very fully represented, and among the best of them are 
“A Tit-bit on the Tamar” (31), “Ever and anon a shadow steals. 
swiftly by” (36), “Mirrored in the Silver Stream” (28), “Amidst. 
Sunshine and Shade” (35). Of Alfred Earl’s work, probably the best 
is “ Eventide” (60), a scene on a local river—the Tavy. <A. J. Cat- 
ford has an excellent thing in the “Timber Cart” (45), a rural scene, 
in which the lighting is soft and well managed. 

Class 2 (Members): Portraiture, Figure Studies, and Animals.— 
This is a small but excellent lot. In this the only award is a silver 
plaque to A. J. Catford for “'Toilers of the Sea” (3), a fishing-boat 
scene in a harbour, in which necessarily there are many details, but 
on the whole the subject is handled with great discrimination and 
carefulness. The same worker’s “An Attentive Listener” (4), two. 
fishermen engaged in a yarn, is good. Alfred Earl’s “ From Shadow 
into Sunlight” (8), an old lady ascending a stone stairway, in which 
light and shade is well handled. 

Class 3 (Members): Architecture and work not included in Classes. 
1, 2, and 4.—A class of excellent merit, but of moderate dimensions. 
W. H. Mayne secures the silver medal given by Dr. E. S. Saunders 
for the best picture in the Members’ Section for “Softly falls the 
golden ray” (15), a very charming study of a belfry and an old font, 
“In Sunshine and 
Shadow ” (3), by J. Trouern Trend, is a well-selected bit of the front 
of an old house and a stairway of stone that leads up to it—strongly 
lit, with, however, the effect of sunlight well rendered. Rev. H. O. 
Fenton’s “To the Lady Chapel” (1) and “Hallowed by the feet of 
hoiy men of old” (2), and W. H. Mayne’s “The Sneyd Tomb, Wool- 
stanton” (7), “Interior, Berry Pomeroy Castle” (10) and “Norman 
Doorway, St. Germans” (13), comprise some skilful technique and 
artistic selections. 

Ciass 4, Lantern Slides (Members), though only a few over a doze 
sets are of good quality. A. J. Catford has secured the silver plaque, 
J. Trouern Trend a bronze plaque, and honourable mention goes to» 
Jas. Batten and Jno. F. Coombes. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Jno. F. Coombes lectured on “ Down 
along, the history of a Scilly week-end,” which was much appreciated’ 
by the large audience which gathered to hear him. 

The club may be congratulated upon the successful first open exhi- 
bition it has held. Some of the success of this may be accorded to the 
energetic and painstaking hon. secretary, Mr. A. J. Catford, who has: 
put great zeal and tact into the work, and who has led up to this 
event with thoughtful preparedness, so that the Devonport Camera 


Club’s first start in a public way is the best exhibition it has ever 
held. 


INAUGURAL EXHIBITION AT THE CARTWRIGHT 
MEMORIAL HALL. 

Tue exhibition of pictorial photographs forms a very interesting 
section of the art collections in the Cartwright Memorial Hall, 
Bradford. These are brought together in a room in the basement, 
which was, indeed, originally planned by the architect as a mere 
workshop, but which the Cartwright Hall Committee felt, as the 
building progressed, was too useful a room to be devoted merely 
to packing-cases and the like. It has consequently been finished off 
in general conformity with the rest of the building, and will be a 
most valuable addition to the accommodation. Considerable advances 
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have been made by the leading workers in pictorial photography 
during the last few years, and even since the last photographic 


exhibition in Bradford the progress has been marked. 


The work 


which was then placed on exhibition came as a surprise to the great 


majority of the artistic public, who had enjoyed few opportuni 


° 


instrument of their expression. 


rapher, and the public have come to insist on a vastly hig 
andard of artistic quality, and at the same time have learnt 
e willing to pay adequately for good work. If, therefore, 
present exhibition is somewhat less startling than the former, 
consequence of the education of the public in the knowledge of w 
photography itself can do, it will not be less interesting. 
uality of work it is certainly far ahead of any collection which 
previously been seen in Yorkshire. 


oT uo 


t 

and they have been able 
responsibility of organising the section. 
acquaintance anc 

abroad have stood Bradford in good stead. 


York; M. Ro 
Mr. Reginald Craigie, of London; and Mr. J. Craig Annan, 
Glasgow, and 
sectional groups 
Great’ Britain, in France, and America, have been brought 
The whole ex 
the American 
and about fort 


es 


of work, representative of the various schools 


Photo-Session, of which Mr. Stieglitz is 
y are from France. Every one of the pictures 
in the exhibition is the work of an individually invited con 
and the whole collection may honestly be said to re 
high-water mark of pictorial photography. 

The place of honour in the gallery is occupied by Baron de 
portrait of the King, which well catches the dignified amia 
his Majesty’s expression. It is, in addition, a real work of ar 
is more than can be said for some of 
The exhibition of work by the Englis 
is peculiarly fine. 


In actua 


ies 


making themselyes acquainted with the productions of the many 
amateurs of artistic culture who had adopted the camera as the 
The work of the amateurs has not 
been without its effect on the productions of the professional photo- 


ner 
to 


la 


The Exhibition Committee were fortunate in having in their mids 
nat enthusiastic photographer, Mr. Alexander Keighley, of Keighley, 
o leave entirely to that gentleman the whole 
Mr. Keighley’s intimate 
influence with the leading workers in England and 
He happily contrived to 
secure the assistance and interest of Mr. Alfred Stieglitz, of New 
bert Demachy, of Paris; Mr. A. Horsley Hinton anc 


1as 


ie) 


arough the assiduous labours of those gentlemen, 


in 


ogether. 
bition includes 220 pictures, about fifty representing 
the leader, 
included 
ributor, 
present the 


Meyer's 
vility 
i, which 
he King’s painted portraits. 
h photographers of eminence 
The strongest department is, perhaps, among 


of 


the landscapes. Mr. Keighley himself, Mr. Horsley Hinton, and 
Mr. Charles Job are the principal among a considerable number 


of 


exhibitors who have used their cameras upon landscape with exquisite 


effect. Mr. Horsley Hinton’s contributions inc 
pictures, “Melton Meadows” and “Weeds and Rushes 
Keighley sends his fine study of a French peasant in her co 
entitled “Grace before Meat.” He also contri 
landscapes. His “ Ploughing in Tuscany,” his 
and his “Peace” fully sustain his reputation 
fine sense of the romantic in landscape. Mr. Charles Job’s 
is also full of poetry and of atmosphere, his ‘“‘ Hvening Calm ” 
instinct with soft sunny quality. His “On the Arun” is a 
memorable work. Viscount Maitland is represented by 


” 


“ Picardy 
aS a wWOr. 


ude his well-known 
Mr. 
tage, 
butes largely to the 
Pastoral,” 
ker with a 
work 
being 
so a 
several 


naturalistic pieces, though lacking distinction, and Mr. Charles Moss 
by some broadly treated, and in many respects excellent—though 


not unexceptiona 
his best, though 
is far from being 
Timber” is a ha 
ment. 
of composition. 
a piece of fine, strong work which is memorable. 
Emmanuel sends some clever contributions. 
shows how, in the hands of an artist, so sordid a view as that 
the river Aire near Leeds Bridge may be made delightful. 


ble—works. His “Bracken and Gorse” is, per 
this suffers from being printed in a co 
the best possible choice. 


Mr. Bland’s “Bronte Bridge, Haworth Moor,” 
Mr. Charles 


haps, 
our which 
Mr. Grindrod’s “ Hauling 
ppy piece of photography, full of vigour and move- 
Mr. Cochrane’s “ Quarry Team” is a somewhat similar piece 


is 


L. 


Mr. J. Croisdale Coultas 


of 


Mr. 


Walter Bennington has a picture of London with the dome of St. 


Paul’s looming 
reminds one of Charlotte 
“Villette” of a similar scene. 

The figure studies contain much clever work. 


Bronté’s enthusiastic description 


hrough the smoky atmosphere—a study which 


in 


Among the most 


powerful is Mr. Grindrod’s masterly portrait of Dr. Elgar, and Mr. 
F. Hollyer, Mr. R. Craigie, and Mr. J. Craig Annan send some fine 
portrait studies of well known men, among them the particularly 
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fine piece of portraiture of Mr. G. J. Frampton, A.R.A., an 
Mr. Hermann Vezin. Mr, David Blount comes out strongly 
a numerous contribution, and Mr. Cochrane sends a well lighted 
cleverly composed portrait of a sculptor. Mrs. Barton has a 5 
of somewhat unequal figure studies, based obviously on a ca 
study of the works of the old French and Italian painters. The 
among them are certainly very fine indeed in line and tone. M 
Page Croft is also a contributor of works of high merit. The a 
tectural pieces are not numerous, but they include Mr. Bk 
“ Wirksworth Church,” probably one of the finest pieces of a 
tectural work that the camera has ever produced, and a numb 
Mr. F. H. Hvans’s clever studies of York Minster. Mr, E 
Mortimer shows some capital sea studies. 

The American Section is an exceedingly interesting contribu 
The honours belong especially to Mr. E. T. Steichen, who has s 
works in the exhibition, every one brilliant successes, and some 
or three masterpieces. Mrs. Kasebier is also a contributor of ; 
striking and sound work, while other contributions of remark 
power come from Mr. A. L. Coburn, Mr. J. T. Keiley, and 
Clarence H. White. The French collection is on the whole, pert 
less interesting, though M. Demachy and M. Puyo send some e; 
lent works. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
June 12-24.—First International Salon in The Hague. Sekrete 
Haag, Conrad Kade 63, The Hague, Netherlands. 
June-October.—Glasgow Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, 


Gallery and Museum, Kelvingrove, Glasgow. 

July 14 to September 50.—Vienna Photographic Society. Secret 
W. Burger, Karmelitergasse 7, Vienna 11. 

August 1.—Andover and District Horticultural Society. Pl 
graphic Section. Hon. Secretary, W. L. Gradidge, Jubilee Ho 
Andover. 

October 1-30.—Berlin International Photographic Exposition. 
Franz Goercke, Berlin W. 62, Maassen-Strasse 32, Germany. 

October 19-20.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. sec., B 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

November, 1904.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. 1 
sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secreta 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 23-26,—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. § 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New Yi 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102- 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Associat 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photogray 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, I 
head, Glasgow. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographie Exhibition. Secretary, F. 
Issott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills. Leeds. 


Hon. § 


Hon... Secreti 


+ 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

June 50.—“ Photographic News” Quarterly. Money prizes, sil 
and bronze medals for prints. Any subject. “ Photographic Nev 
9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

June 30.—Kodak. £1,000 in cash prizes for pictures taken 
Kodak films and plates, etc. Kodak, Limited, 41-43, Clerken' 
Road, London, E.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures ta 
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Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. Thornton-Pickard 
acturing Co., Altrincham. 

ber 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paper. 
| Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

yber 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 
m, Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, 
Is. 

ber 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
es. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
n, B.C. 

ember 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 
ntern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
ns, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

ch 15, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in prizes for negatives on Ilford 
, Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


> 


Patent Dews. 


nd 


: following applications for patents were made between May 9 

fay 14, 1904 :— 

ing Frame.—No. 10597. “Improved photographic printing 

fame.” John Batty. 

g Silver Pictures.—No. 10898. “A method of toning silver 

ictures.” (Neue Photographische Gesellschaft Actiengesell- 

shaft, Germany.) Arthur George Bloxam. 

ras and Printing Frames.—No. 10948. “Improvements in or 

lating to photographic cameras and to printing frames for use 

fith same.” Frederick Joseph Seaman. 

r Screens.—No, 10951. “Means for exposing photographic films 

a conjunction with flexible colour screens.” Joseph Thacker 

larke. 

Cutter.—No. 10965. “Improved appliance for cutting circular 

nd oval photographic prints on paper.” James Davenport. 

Slide and Changing Box.—No. 11064. “Improved photographic 

lark slide and changing box.” Joseph Podan Howe. 

ss.—No. 11108. “Improvement in photographic objectives.” 

Jomplete specification. Franz Urban and Optische Anstalt C. P. 

toerz Actiengesellschaft. 

e following applications for Patents were made between May i6 

May 21, 1904: 

ing Paper.—-No. 11,192. “An improved method of prepari 
in the gum bichromate proce 


Shotographic printing pa 
John Page Croft. 
ratus.—No. 11,286. “Apparatus for use in photography.” 
Arthur Noad. 

| Gameras.—Ne. 11,077. “Improvements in hand cameras known 
1s box or magazine cameras.” Alfred Sidney Spratt. 

mg Tray.—No. 11,499. “A convertible photographic rocking 
fray.” Percy Sheile 


+ 


sssrs. J. J. Grirriy ann Sons, Lrp., of 20-26, Sardinia Street, 
oln’s-Inn-Fields, W.C., have asked us to draw the attention of 
readers to their new advertisement scheme, in connection with 
h they are distributing 500 of their Cyko Cameras at nearly half 
fist price. In addition there is a prize competition in which fifty 
awards are to be divided amongst the 500 lucky purchasers. 
particulars, conditions, etc., will be forwarded on receipt of 
> and address. 
RTICULARS are to hand from Messrs. Fuerst Brothers, of 17, 
pot Lane, E.C., relating to Pinaverdol, the new colouring 
rial of the Cyanine series, specially adapted for sensitising 
vide of silver collodion, emulsion for green, and for sensitising 
plates for orange, yellow, and green; and to Pinachrom, the 
sensitiser which they claim to excel in sensitising qualities their 
ochrom 'T. Hoechst. ‘These products are manufactured by the 
of Farbwerke vorm., Meister Lucius and Bruening Hoechst, 
Messrs. Fuerst Brothers are the sole agents for the United 
sdom, and will be pleased to answer any inquiries in respect to 
e sensitisers and dyes. 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


The “Royal Standard” Dry Plate. Made by Messrs. Cadett and 
Neall. Limited, Ashtead, and sold by Kodak, Limited, Clerken- 
well Road, E.C. 

In the past few years the rivalry among dry plate makers has been 
for speed. ‘This feature has been so absorbing to the maker, and so 
much advertised to the consumer, that both photographers and 
manufacturers have been to a large extent misled. Speed secured at 
the sacrifice of the many other essential qualities to a good negative 
is a step backward instead of forward on the part of the manu- 
facturer, and leads to many failures and disappointments to the 


photographer. 
The “Royal Standard” plate, which we have recently tried, ap- 
pears to be an excellent production in every way. Tt is made in two 
speeds, rapid and extra rapid. The rapid we found fast enough for 
studio exposures in good light, and for ordinary snapshots out of 
doors under strong actinic light conditions, yielding negatives full 
of gradation and easy to develop. The extra rapid we have found 
not only extremely fast, but with a fineness of grain not usually 
accompanying high speed in the modern dry plate. The makers 
claim great rapidity, density, freedom from fog, and lack of grain 
for these plates, and our experience bears out these claims fully. 
Good results can be secured from the “Royal Standard” with any 
good standard developer; but the pyro-soda formula specially re- 
commended gives excellent results. This formula is simple, and well 
within the ability of any amateur photographer both to compound 
and use. For the convenience of those who do not desire to mix 
their own developer, the “Royal Standard Developer” can be pro- 
cured ready prepared, either in powder or liquid form. 


Branfill’s Curves for Square Measurement. Sold by A. W. Penrose 
and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 

To the photographer who has many blocks made from his prints, 
or, indeed, the draughtsman who desires to know the exact super- 
ficial area in square inches of any design, etc., up to 14 x 10 inches, 
this piece of apparatus will prove invaluable. It is a framed 
graduated scale of curves, so ingeniously arranged that if any flat 
rectangular object is placed on it, so that one corner is against the 
upper left-hand corner of the frame, the number on the curve nearest 
to the lower right-hand corner of the object will indicate the number 
of square inches contained in it. We have already found this an 
extremely useful appliance for the measurement of square inches in 
process and other blocks. 


“Cardium” Colours. Sold by Messrs. A. Peache and Co., Orlando 
Road, Clapham, London, 8.W. 

“Cardium” transparent colours appear to be a new departure in 
colouring mediums for tinting photographs. ‘They are sold in the 
shape of small card ovals covered with what appears to be a layer of 
colour embodied in gum or gelatine. A full range of colours is 
supplied, capable of tinting any sort of photographs on any base. 
They are applied by means of a brush and water in a similar manner 
to ordinary moist water colours, and flow very easily on glossy 
surfaced prints, leaving little or no brush marks. We have tried 
them on various prints, and the results are decidedly satisfactory 
and effective. The colours are put up in sets in neat tin boxes, 
and are inexpensive. 


+— 


Erirx and District Photographic Society.—This society held its 
second meeting, at Mr. Major's rooms, on Frid last. A pro- 
gramme was gone through which embraced a flash-light demonstra- 
tion and an exhibition of cinematograph films and lantern slides. 
A society of this kind should enlist the support of all lovers of the 
photographic art residing in the district, as the assistance obtainable 
through this medium is of intrinsic value. It is hoped that all 
interested in the movement will be present at the next meeting, 
which takes place on Friday, June 10, at 8 p.m. The address of the 
Secretary is Kilgraston, Erith. 
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D)cetings 


Of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


June | 


Name of Society. 


Subject. 


Oo t a> 


south London Photo. Socie 


Ne.son Photograpiic + ociety.. 


totherham Photo. Soziety 
North Middlesex Photo. 


uonion and Proy. Photo, Assv 


ty.. | Sale and Exchange Eyening. 
Ozotype. Demonstrate i. Mr 

J Architeciucrul Photography. 

| l_ Lennett 

Ten Minutes’ Papers by Members. 

Open Night. 


Emn ott. 
Mr. H. W- 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


May 26th.—Mr. T. K. Grant in t 
a paper entitled “ Psychic and Spirit Photograp 
lantern slides were projected of aileged spirit 
one of which bore evidences of being produced ky certain well-known 
methods, that of the lecturer’s niece, upon whic 
showing the pattern of carpet upon the knees of Mr. 
(explained later on as quite in accordance with spirit life, where astra 


carpets are in general use). 


enabled the members to judge accurately how far the effects gained 


were genuine spirits or not. 


A visitor asked whether photographers who are clairyoyants could 
themselves photograph spirits. Mr. Blackwell rep 
does not produce spirits, they come of their own volition. 
ographer could photograph spirits, he said, but persona 
magnetism was important; even a new background required magne 


voyant pho 


ising. 


Mr. Brow 
time, as he 
well replied 
perhaps tha 
J he could no 
Ate under all conditions of light, but 
ating there 
ed the experiment in the pr 
emanations. 

Mr. Child Bayley said it was 
i of the photographs exhibited al 
| by means so well known to the expert, and none which in themselves 

: bore evidence of being purely spiritual. 
taken under what were termed critica 
showed certain signs to him which were evidence of 


2. tr 


nad a camera ready 
he had no doubt 


» be sure. Mr. Hadd 


from.. Mr. Blackwe 


7m was anxious to know if any spirits were present at the 


t of the late Mr. J. T. 


esence of a clairvoyant he would see 


Mr. H. Blackwell read 
ny,” after which fifty 
photographs, every 


re chair. 


1 such stress was laid, 
Blackwel 


Silver prints exhibited in the room 


ied that photography 
A clair- 


o take their photographs. Mr. Black- 
hat there were many spirits present, 
raill Taylor, but not being clairvoyant 
on had handled a great many magnets 
> had never seen any luminosity eman 
1 was of opinion that if Mr. Haddor 


a great pity that amongst the whole 
were such as could so easily be made 


He had seen photographs 
conditions, and the negatives 
a celluloid trans- 


parency having been used to get the spirit, such as marks made by 


turn buttons in a front filling slide, w 
tives showed that it had been ‘taken in a rebated slide. 
could not account for Mr. Bayley’s 
the members tha 


the s 


She had never been photograph 


alive. 


have to photogra 
Mr. Traill Taylor 
and results, and \ 
of Mr. Traill Tay 
was a gross travesty of 
reply, said that t 
he had seen the same p. 

Mr. Becket emp 
that he was convinced 
asked, why did not s 
grapher care to send 
said to be of hig 
mortals; still the 


seance. 


been suggested and 


If Mr. Bayley wanted to imita 
s of beautiful 


oh hos 
was satisfied y 
r. Bayley caut 
or’s paper, w. 


le spirit peopl 
1enomena 


hatically denie 


her ir 


Mr. Blackwe 


pirit photogra 


he meeting. 


ulst the outer portion of nega- 
Mr. Blackwell 
experience, but would assure 
yhs of his niece were genuine. 
ed in the two positions shown whilst 
e these photographs he wouid 
women unlike any he knew. 
vith the genuineness of the conditions 
ioned Mr. Blackwell that the accounts 
hich appeared in spiritualistic papers 
Mr. Blackwell, continuing his 
e make their own psychic n¢ 
and could not ex 
dthat Mr. Traill 


atlyes 3 
plain the reason. 
Taylor ever admitted 


f the genuineness of spirit photographs, and 
pirits do something useful. 
these specimens to a com 


Would any photo- 
setition? Spirits are 


elligence and have greater powers than we 
presence of one unbeliever is 
1 said that many very va 
plans given by spirits. 


sufficient to spoil a 
uable inventions had 


Mr. Henderson, after apologising to the lecturer for having made 


a mistake in his identi 


y, gave a 


brief account of his endeavours during 


a period of thirty years to secure genuine spirit photographs, but he 
had always failed, counter tricks were explained that were practised, 


but all were explained away. 


Miss Florence Marryat’s book contained 


many accounts of Mr. Henderson's spiritualist efforts recorded as 


genuine. 


medium suffers grea 


with such a wall of 


Henderson’s failure 
Mr. Kindon asked 
by acclamation for h 
very pleased with t 
to. 
forward, and hoped 
world of interest. 


BURTON-ON, 


Av the first meeting 
“ Typo.” 


and he had, in fact, 


of the chemistry of 
practical purposes. 


elements of which hy 


showing in a very clea 
united. Passing on t 
necessary to give a | 


the hypo had done its 


usual methoc 
particulars of delicat 
still remained in the 
experiments on each 
was commended for 

subject and the advic 
those present. 


May 25th.— 
in the club if 
the members 
uis method of thick 
pigment, and on the 
ucid demonstration 


ing to get as fine grad 
TOC! 
plastic of all may be 
with experienced wor 
and general indecisior 
or a moment. 


evidenced by his ope 
ially not one for the 
rejoice if he got one 


of those establishmen 


not a believer in spirit photograp 
Mr. Blackwell said that it was not fair to go to seances 
intention of upsetting, it, that if 


sieze the spirit is wicked. 
to communicate with Mr. Henderson, but he has surrounded 


"RENT 


F. W. Edwards gave a yery suce 
The subject of 
scientific or theoretical lecture rather than a practical 


of the science and practice 


by a judicious mixture of t 
knowledge of his auditors 


fthe substances, afterward 


CROYDON 
t. will certainly not be the fault of one or two W 
the gum-bichromate process is not given a fair t 
generally. 


with an entire absence of that 


an infinite superiority 


Mr. Sellors dealt with the matter in an impartial s 


Abuse of the process was abundant and frequent, but 


Mr. Hay Taylor had written him to say that his fat 


ay. 


a materialised spirit be sei 
ecules fly back to medium, 
raill ‘laylor has no doubt beer 


tly, the mo 
Mr 1 


prejudice that the spirit cannot penetra 


take spirit photographs the camera must be magnetised, a 
must be because his camera was not magne 


the members and visitors to thank Mr. BI 
is paper, and Mr. Blackwell expressed hit 
he kind receptive manner he had been _ 


He considered it was a duty to bring these subjects prow 


that spirit photography would open out 


AND YOMLCTA. 
SOCIETY. 
of the summer session of the above socie 
ssful lecture and demonstrat 
his discourse, he stated, would sy 
demonst 
it as illustrating the harmonious 1 
of photography, and he would end 
1eory and practice, not only to add 
by clucidating the underlying pri 
photography, but also to apply this the 
The lecturer went on to describe the el 
posulphite of soda is built. and exhibited s 
s proceeding with the manufacture 0 
e manner how the various elements are che 
o the discussion of hypo as a fixing agent, 
wveliminary explanation of the action of li 


PHOTOGRAP] 


chosen 


the sensitive emulsion on the plate, when he would show how th 
acted on the unaltered silver and rendered the image permanent. 


work it should be got rid of as quickly as pt 


and before the lecture was closed he would give some excellent f 
for the elimination of the salt, while for those who still preferr 
of extracting hypo by means of water he woul 


e tests for ascertaining whether any of # 
film. The lecture throughout was illustra 
point touched upon, and at the close Mr. EK 
the excellent way in which he had handl 
e and important information he had impat 


CAMERA CLUB. 


Quite recently Mr. Hugh Allen illu 
coating with an excess of gum and minim 
above date Mr. G. M. Sellors followed + 
of thin coatings in conjunction with m 


printing. Both approach the subject from the standpoint of ende 


ation and detail as the process is capable ¢ 
aggravating air which assumes | 
over all others. That it is th 
taken for granted, but, on the other hand 
kers, gradation is frequently lost, and a was 
1 obtained, which no mere painter would t 


virit, ¢ 
ning remarks. The process, he said, was 
azy man, it was uncertain, and the worker 
good result out of ten. There was a risl 


hat the strain involved might eventually qualify the enthusiast 


al disc 
his w 


ts devoted to the alleviation of men 


© be wondered at, having regard to the many distressing ex 
exhibited. The advantages were capability of almost unlimited 
' fication, cheapness, choice of colour, and, provided dura 


le pig 
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,employed, permanency. He had read up the authorities; they 
7 contradicted each other in nearly every detail and frequently 
selves. Every man would therefore have to work out his own 
od. 

le systems in use might be broadly classified as follows :—(1) 
isingle coating. (2) Multiple coating and printing. (3) Mr. Allen’s 
od. (4) Mr. Foxlee’s method of Mariotype by pressure. The last, 
1ought, had not received the attention it deserved. Personally, he 
arred multiple coating, by suitably adjusting the proportion of 
and pigment at different stages, the scale of gradation, usually 
limited, might be enormously lengthened, and negatives so harsh 
) be unprintable by any known means could be successfully dealt 
. With multiple printing there was, however, the ever present 
sulty of registration. He had obviated this by sprinkling the paper 
ras possible by a preliminary wetting and drying, and then mount- 
it on a suitable cardboard, provided the edges of the paper were 
Japped over the back of the card there was no danger of the two 
rating in the subsequent operations. Other methods had been 
ested, such as securing adhesion to slate by rubber solution, but 
e were needlessly complicated. A very good ready-made board 
ld be found in an artist’s oil sketching tablet. 

mongst the many practical points raised, which space will not 
uit us to enter into, Mr. Sellors said he preferred the sodium to the 
sh salt, its greater solubility gave increased sensitiveness. He 
ys sized his papers, and thought the expensive badger hair softener 
yeessary. 


SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 

¢ 30.—A lecture and demonstration was given by the Hon. 
retary, Mr. S. G. Kimber, on a new printing process, called 
lion.” 

he lecturer described Helion as a print-out silver paper of superior 
te texture, upon which artistic and permanent results of singular 
hess and beauty are easily obtainable with certainty and sim- 
ity of working. 

nlike the other makes of printing out paper, it has no inter- 
liate organic support such as gelatine, but the paper is saturated’ 
h emulsion only, and when properly toned with platinum 
» in the lecturer’s opinion, as permanent and beautiful as 
inotype itself. 
1 the course of an exhaustive demonstration, Mr. Kimber advised 
use of plucky negatives and printing in the shade as far as 
sible, and emphasised the necessity for thorough washing before 
ing and after fixing. He strongly recommended the use of 
troughs and Wellcome’s chloroplatinite tabloids for toning, 


_ showed how tones varying from light brown to black 
Id be obtained at will from one and the same bath. 
2 demonstration was illustrated with a quantity of 
nts from all classes of negatives, and a number 


2 x 10 flower studies taken on Barnet new orthochromatic plates 
‘ich the lecturer warmly eulogised and advised for all classes of 
*k) were considered highly satisfactory in tone and quality. ‘The 
uurer also advocated the use of Lustralene for imparting richness 
| depth to all classes of matte papers. 


ee eT 


HE souvenir in connection with the Countess of Ancaster’s Féte 
the Albert Hall on June 2 consisted of portraits of some of the 
dren taking part, photographed after the style of the Old 
sters, by Speaight, the well-known child photographer. Most of 
pictures have been copied after some famous painting of children, 
the backgrounds specially painted from the originals. So unique 
the portraits that the Committee of Managers of the Royal Insti- 
ion of Great Britain requested the loan of them for a meeting of 
ir members a few days back. The binding is in harmony with 
contents, and has been copied from a volume of the eighteenth 
tury. The preface is also out of the common, as it consists of 
tacts from speeches on the work of the N.S.P.C.C. by the King, 
Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Asquith, and Earl Roberts. Only a 
ited edition was printed, and the compilers are handing over the 


ire profits of the publication as their contribution to the funds 
the Fete. 


Dews and Dotes. 


See Se 


Assistancr for Patentees.—Inventors, photographic or otherwise, 
will rejoice to know that from next January the Patent Office pro- 
poses to render them some service in return for the high fees which 


it exacts. 


Under the Act of 1902 the department actually intends to 


inform applicants for patents whether their inventions have been 


wholly or partly forestalled. In the United States this has 1 
een recognised as the primary duty of a Patent Office. 


matters for themselves by costly lawsuits. 
A Mucu Photographed Tree.—We wonder how many times 
photographed. It must be getting towards its two hundred 
fiftieth year, for it was planted just after the Great Fire 
mark the site of St. Peter’s in Chepe, 
destruction. 
rooks built, and they were faithful to it until the middle of the 
century. 
ull leaf. 


The terms of the leases of the low houses at the west 


or the removal of the tree, in which case it must be the most. expen: 
bit of timber in existence. 

Dicken 
Place, the home of Charles Dickens, will soon be a thing of the p 


ong: 


Our easy- 
going department has left rival inventors and patentees to settle such: 


the 


amous Cheapside tree at the corner of Wood Street has been 


and 
to 


which then suffered 
Tt was the last place within the City boundary where 


last 


It has not forgotten how to put forth buds, and is now in 


end 


corner of Wood Street are said to forbid the erection of another storey 


sive 


s Home in Danger.—The peaceful quietness of Gadshill 


ast. 


The long, pleasant road from Strood to Gravesend will shortly be 
broken up by the speculative builder, and the Chatham and District 


Electric Tramways Company propose to make their terminus at 
spot. 


the 


Fortunately, Gadshill Place itself is not at present involved in 


these operations. But the charm the building had for its famous owner 
will vanish when the rural aspect of the surroundings has disappeared. 
Photographers should make the most of the present opportunity to 


secure records of the great novelist’s favourite retreat before it is 
late. 

Were Hogarth Lived.—Ano 
in its way than Gadshill Place, and one which 
received scant attention from the peripatetic photographer, 


William Hogarth’s riverside home, now the depository of 
many of his famous prints. Situate in Hogarth Lane, Chisw 


it has the popular advantage of being reached by electric tram. 


too 


er old house even more famous 
1as probably 


is 
so 
ick, 


In 


the painter’s time this modest, three-storied, reu-prick building, now 


all but lost amid closely packed dwellings, thronged by the labou 
classes, was a feature in the open country, sheltered by 
Up till lately it was occupied by a market gardener, and it 
put up for sale as the site of more small cottages. 


ring 


all elms. 


was 


The public owe it 


to the artistic taste and liberality of Colonel Shipway, of Chiswick, 
that this memorial has been rescued from the suburban speculator. 
The Colonel has purchased it, and, under the direction of Mr. Frederick 
W. Peel, architect, the structure has been restored in all possible 


details to what it was when Hogarth lived there. 


Additional interest 


is given to the place by the 125 prints of Hogarth’s works which adorn 


the still panelled walls. 


The house was opened on Wednesday as a 


Hogarth Museum, and in celebration of the event a dinner was held 


there on Saturday evening last. An oblong room, quaintly wainscot: 


ted, 


with a low ceiling and old-world windows, was used for the occasion, 


and, although it was the largest room in the house, only fifteen were’ 


able to sit down within it. Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., presided 
Arrt.—At the dinner celebrating the opening of the Hogarth Muse 


um, 


the toast of “ Art” was submitted by Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of British Artists, who said that the word! 


had been somewhat degraded of recent years. There was art furni 
and art fabrics, and there were art dealers. He was afraid ‘the 
tinguishing feature in each case was the absolute absence of art. T 
were, of course, a great many things which had no art in them. 


ure 
dis- 
here 


TN 


painting might be an admirable portrait and a house might be con- 


veniently built, and yet both lack the magic touch of art of w 


hich 


Browning said, “The little more, how much it is; the little less, what 


worlds away!” 


of Christina Rossetti as saying, ‘‘As the sun colours flowers, so 
colours life.” Art had many phases—sometimes it taught a lesson 
Hogarth was a great master in both ¢ 


sometimes it told a story. 


Sir L. Alma-Tadema, who replied, quoted a friend 


art 
and 
hese 
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directions. Hogarth told stories second to none, and he was a great 
moral teacher. His portraits were also second to none, and the portraits 
not less important than pictures which told a story. The object of a 
portrait painter was to scrutinise the character of his sitter. We can 
commend these remarks to our brethren of the camera who wish to 
attain success as portrait photographers. 

Scortise Art.—It will be recognised that there is a considerable 
difference between the English and the Scottish schools of painting. 
The Southerner, for example, thinks the subject of a picture—the 
literary, or story side of art—is the principal object in few. T 


Northerner thinks more of the way the picture is painted—the 
technical, the artistic side of art. “Art for Art’s sake” 
accepted and more understood in Scotland, and for this reason is 
more catered for, than is the case with those whose clients reside 
in her wealthier sister in the South. Therefore, the painters of the 
Low Countries and of Spain—notably Frans Hals and Velasquez— 
have exercised the greatest influence on present-day Scottish art. 
In earlier times, the influence of Hobbema was nearly supreme; and 
Patrick Nasmyth, one of the most charming of cabinet landscape 
painters Scotland has produced, was a result. Cuyp, Ruysdael, and 
Van de Velde were likewise the artistic progenitors of “Jock” and 
Andrew Wilson, and combined the inspiration of Hobbema and 
Ruysdael. Rembrandt greatly influenced Sir Henry Raeburn, and 
in his manner of painting heads the great Scottish portraitist’s finest 
achievements are most easily described as being Rembrandtesque ; 
while the Genoese period of Van Dyck was to a considerable extent 
echoed in the earlier full-length portraits of the same artist, and of 
Watson Gordon and Graham Gilbert. In the present body of the 
Royal Scottish Academy Frans Hals has several followers, and Velas- 
quez is avowedly the master on whom the President, Sir James 


is more 


Guthrie, has formed his splendidly masculine art.—D. Croat 
THOMSON in the “ Art Journal.” 
Tar New Trade Marks Bill—The new Trade Marks Bill, which 


should be carefully watched by the photographic manufacturer, 
others, 
“ee By 
esting explanatory memorandum, 
trable which are excellent for the 
goods of a manufacturer, but which would be excluded under the 
interpretation given by the Courts to the present definition. The 
registrability will turn mainly on the question whether the proposec 
mark is, in fact, distinctive, which is the only matter of practica 
importance in the case of a trade mark. The limitations that at 
present exist are highly technical, and have led to much controversy 
and litigation, without any commensurate benefit to the trading 
world.” If we are not mistaken, there is another argument in 
favour of the measure; it prepares the way for an internationa 
system of trade marks. A feature of the measure is that under it a 
trade mark may be limited in whole or in part to a particular colour 
or colours, a proviso which, as is pointed out in the memorandum, 
is of special importance in view of the difficulties often experiencec 
in getting recognition in foreign countries of British registrations. 
There are useful provisions as to dealing with instances of honest, 
concurrent use of the same or nearly identical trade marks, and as 
to associated trade marks—i.e., marks owned by the same proprietor 
for the same goods and so closely resembling each other that they 
would be calculated to deceive or cause confusion if they were regis- 
tered by different firms. There are also useful provisions intended, 
subject to certain conditions, to confirm trade marks which, although 
they would be valid under an existing law, might be challenged on 
the ground that the definition at the date of their registration was 
narrower. Probably the most valuable of all the changes is that 
to the effect that the registry shall be conclusive evidence of the 
right to the exclusive use of the trade mark. This, it is pointed out 
in the memorandum, was undoubtedly the intention of previous en- 
actments, but the language of the Acts has proved insufficient to 


carry out tha intention. 

Tur Plain Man and Art.—Mr. 
address on “'The Plain Man and Art” a 
connection with the South London Loan Exhibition of Pictures. 


among somewhat widens the definition of registrable trade 


marks. this means,” says Mr. Fletcher Moulton, in an inter- 


“many trade marks will be regis- 


purpose of distinguishing the 


o 


Frederick Wedmore delivered an 


the Borough Polytechnic in 
ebhe 


discourse was of the nature of a lively attack on the pretensions of 


(June 3 19V 


untrained persons to pronounce opinions on pictures cr good wr 
and it laid down the law that the 


whether potential or actual, in literature or painting, 


“plain man” and the a 
lived for 
The widest gulf the lecturer 
The plain man, if he liked ar 
The artist, whether writer or pa 


in two quite different worlds. 
was the gulf that divided them. 
at all, liked it for its story. 


liked it for its treatment. As to pictures and the understandi 


them, Mr. Wedmore had no smooth words for the plain 

Despite heart-gladdening anecdotes which had pa them fro 
East End as to the effect produced on the ‘ > by the 
templation of Mr. Watts’s allegories, Mr. W. sane was n 
foolish as to suppose that because there was a picture exhil 
people who had never thought about art at all became, witl 
suddenness of miracle, ready to receive it. Whatever mig] 
pleasantly and flatteringly said in a sentimental catalogue o 
speech of a “star turn,” the understanding of any great art req 
two things—a temperament and a training. Half-trained peop 
Thackeray had indulgently noticed, hugged to their souls the se 
rate. In art of any kind the second-rate was sure of the affe 
of the ordinary Englishman. As for the idler—whether of 
slums or Piccadilly—he knew nothing of art at all; and were 
Wedmore to say to the millionaire that the spirit of art counte 
anything in his existence, he should flatter him even more thai 
minor politician was wont to flatter the poor. For the reli 
the unintelligent painter Heayen had sent in abundance the unit 
gent patron. Undue diligence, the lecturer declared, had bee 
ruin of many painters. Keeping them closely fixed to the stud 
narrowed their lives and narrowed and weakened their concept 


Lorp Krnyry on Radium.—Professor Rutherford’s lecture at 


“work 


Royal Institution last week, wherein he propounds radium 
new source of energy that might account even for the vast age ¥ 
geologists ascribe to the earth, has attracted much attention. 
professor referred to the theories of Lord Kelvin on this subject 
the veteran physicist has been interviewed by a representative 0 
“Westminster Gazette” to see 


Kelvin, who was reading Professor Rutherford’s new book on “R 


if he accepted the new theory. 


Activity,” proceeded to quote some suggestions which he ha 
cently published, as follows :—* But this leaves the mystery of ra 
untouched—Curie’s discovery that it (perpetually?) emits” 
at a ratio of about 90 centigrade calorics per gramme per hou 
emission of heat at this rate goes on for little more than a yeai 
say, 10,000 hours (thirteen and a half months), we get as much 
as would raise the temperature of 900,000 grammes of water by I 
centigrade. It seems to me utterly impossible that this can 
from a store of energy lost out of the gramme of radium in IJ 
hours. It seems to me, therefore, absolutely certain that if emi 
cf heat at the rate of 90 calorics per gramme per hour foun 
Curie at ordinary temperature, or even at the lower rate of 38f 
by Dewar and Curie from a specimen of radium at the temper 
of liquid oxygen, can go on month after month, energy must $ 
how be supplied from without to give the heat which gets inte 
material of the calometric apparatus.” Lord WKelvin venture 
suggest—he would not put it forward as a fact—that somehow eth 
wayes might supply energy to the radium while it was giving 
heat to the ponderable matter around it. “The facts about radi 
said Lord Kelvin in subsequent conversation, “are so wonderful 
so different from anything known, or conceived, in science ten | 
ago, that even wild temporary hypotheses are pardonable. 

whole of these wonderful facts have followed systematically on 
original discovery of radio-activity by Henry Becquerel. They 
a wonderful family, these Becquerels, and the public must 
imagine that the discovery of astounding facts about radium 
resulted from any particular flash of genius. Antoine B3ecquerel, 
great-grandfather, I remember as Director of the Physical De 
ment of the School of Science at the Jardin des Plantes. I 
an introduction to him when I went over to Paris on coming c 
from Cambridge in 1845. His son Edmund, his grandson Henry, 
Henry’s son John have all done very much to clear the myster 


But this book of Professor Rutherford’s is wonde 
fact, and the praise 


radio-activity. 
It is full of indisputable and mysterious 


accord the author cannot be too exalted.” 


June 3, 1904.] 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 


of the writers are given. 
t We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by ow 


correspondents. 
a 


[HE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHE 
MELTING. 

To the Editors. 
entlemen,—When J first read the two letters with the above 
wing, I thought I must have got hold of a back number of the 
3. J.,” but no, it was dated May 27, 1904. We have had these 
{ of letters before. It has been decided over and over again that 
omething must be done, and that at once,” but it never is. ‘Lhe 
son is simple. The workers in any trade to do any good in the 
y of improving their condition must be able to control two things, 
., the working hows and the raie of wages. In photography, tor 
rious reasons, this is impossible. 
it is quite true that the ranks of more-or-less incompetent assistants 
filled to overflowing; and here I would offer a word of advice to 
ys of an apprenticeable age, who, having bought a “ Brownie” 
J taken successful pictures of father, mother, and the baby, think 
y will become professional photographers. Give up the idea, my 
ang friends, and go in for some trade cr profession which supplies 
nething everybody wants, but do not make for themselves. 1b 
y mean all the difference to you, between a good square meal at 
ular intervals and genteel starvation. 
ff the P.P.A. would only bring its long-talked-of scheme of cer- 
cated assistants to a head, and could induce employers to engage 
ly certificated workers, it would do more to improve the position of 
mpetent men in six months than all the Assistants’ Unions could 
a lifetime.—Yours truly, Drop SHUTTEK. 


ASSOCIATION 


[IE PROFESSIONAL PHOVOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I have noticed with some interest articles appearing 
your yaluable paper concerning the formation of a branch connected 
th the P.P.A. for the benefit and interests of professional assistants. 
e all must admit that Mr. Fry’s suggestion is a good one. It 
a Very easy matter for professional assistants to form a society tuat 
¥ prove profitable to them, but I really think it is the duty of our 
liors, such as the P.P.A., as it is to-day, to form a branch for 
istants. Certificates are also a necessity. As ib is rather hard for 
lever young artist to have no more distinction than a duffer, who is 
nding on the same level, through working for next to nothing, 
t to gain experience. 
[ shall be glad to read in the Brrris JouRNAL oF PHoToGRAPHY 
it a branch i$ being formed.—Yours truly, Ce Heb 
May 28, 1904. 


PITY THE POOR 4 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—May I ask a small space in your valuable paper, to 
‘the assistants’ grievance? An operator of great experience tells 
she has answered sixty advertisements, always enclosing a stamp 
‘a reply; but out of all that number he has not received one reply. 
also know several cases where legal proceedings were threatened 
fore their specimens, etc., were returned, and in some cases they 
re not returned at all. No doubt there are a very great many 
swers to all the advertisements in the BririsH JOURNAL OF 
foTOGRAPHY, but I think you will agree with me that a photo- 
tpher should at least return photos, references, specimens, etc. I 
| sorry to say this applies more to so-called first-class photo- 
uphers.—I am, yours faithfully, A Poor ASSISTANT. 


THE KODAK COMPETITION. 
To the Editors. 
Jentlemen,—Will you be kind enough to announce in your columns 
ut the grand Kodak amateur competition, in which £1,000 is to 
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be given in cash prizes, will close on June 30. Perhaps you would 
be good enough to state also, since there seems to be misapprehen- 
sion in the minds of some of our ccmpetitors, that under Condition 7 
of the N.C. film competition, it is stipulated that not less than three 
prints are to be entered; this, of course, means prints from separate 
negatives, not three priuts from one negative.—Yours faithfully, 
May 28, 1904. Kopax, Limrrep. 
41-43, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Reading over the very interesting letter of Mr. N. 
Maskelyne on psychic photography, I find that the damning evidence 
given by him is not such a proof of fraud as he thinks, if he has seen 
only the prints, and not the negatives. Allow me to say here that 
I am not a believer in these psychic photos, but the border lines 
doubled or trebled can be obtained, and probably are a daily occur- 
rence with many, as if you consult the prints in the printing frame, 
and do not replace it in the same position, especially when printing 
in the sunlight, these border lines will show easily. The case woum 
be different, of course, as I said above, if the negative shows these 
A. Levy. 


lines.—Yours very truly, 
Asniéres (Seine), May 27, 1904. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In view of the letter of Nevil Maskelyne in your issue 
of May 27, I would refer him to my letter on the above in your 
issue of May 6, and I ask you, in fairness to Mr. Boursnell, to 
allow me to supplement that letter with further information in his 
favour, and I have nothing to say against him. From 1895 to 1898 
I went to his studio over fifty times, and obtained a larger number of 
spirit photos than any other of his customers—about sixty in all, under 
the test conditions enumerated in the said’ letter. 

To cet at the root of spirit photography, a thorough investigation. 
must be made of the modus operandi, in the place itself where they 
are produced, as well as a careful and oft-repeated scrutiny of the 
man bringing them to light, as regards not only his demeanour and 
motive, but so as to enable one to arrive in due time at a correct 
appraisement of his moral character. “A tree is known by its fruit.” 
But though the frait of human character is very complex in some 
people, we can by perseverance in the study and the ripening prosess 
of dilatory time arrive by dissection at such an estimate of him as 
will remain permanent in our memories. Mr. Boursnell is un- 
doubtedly a man of perfect honesty. Any person forming an opinion 
of his photographs without all-round inquiry, leaving no stone un- 
turned, no chink uncovered, that will let in the light upon them, is 
liable to harbour a wrong conclusion. ‘The difference between my sixty 
spirit photos and a “faked” photograph is just similar to that 
between a natural flower and an artificial one. Let N. M. place 
one of my photos and a “faked” photo side by side, and even he 
will perceive the difference, consisting largely of finer texture in 
everything depicted in the spiritual. In every transaction with the 
spirit photographer I bought the negative. I sold the entire collec 
tion recently to Mr. Blackwell, the amateur collector of psychic 
photos, he being, of course, a connoisseur, who, like Mr. Stead and 
the late Mr. Traill Taylor, can pick outagenuine spirit picture from 
among a number of counterfeits, or vice versa, with one eye. Much 
the same as dealers in gems tell the genuine from paste. When f 
was a youth I went to see Professor Anderson, “the Wizard of the 
North,” an old-time conjurer, at the Amphitheatre, Liverpool. I 
saw through half his tricks at my first visit, and in the course of a 
second visit I mastered the remainder, and explained to my friends 
how the Wizard operated. I am sure that if Mr. Boursnell had but 
once used trickery under my eyes he would not have escaped detec- 
tion. Itisacruel injustice to him to suggest in a publication of the 
high authority of the BritrsH JourNaAL or Puotocrapuy that his 
work is “faked.’—Yours truly, J. E. Srerzine. 


ee 


“ 


Burr: “Haye you no memento of your mother-in-law, who came to 
so sudden an end in Africa?” Duff: “No, worse luck. We only 
succeeded in getting a photograph of the cannibai that ate her.” 
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Answers fo Correspondents. 


*,% All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPRY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 


*4* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs, HENRY 


GREENWOOL « CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 
een) 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

S. Yeo, 54, High Street, Dorking. Photograph of the Dorking Town Military 
dsand. 

F Bustin, 151, Cheltenham Road, Bristol: Three Photographs of Johnnie Trinley. 

T. H. Price, Parsonage street, Dursley, Glos. Zwo Phutoyraphs of Three Youny 
Foxes and Bitch. 

J. A. Derbyshire, 10, Ni w Mark 

J. Hastwood, 34, Coronation Sc 
Blackpool. 

T. S. Robinson, 185. High Street, Homerton, London. 
Army Band, Conjress Huil, Clapton, London. 


et Street, Chorley. 
Blackpool. 


Ph tog aph of H. Bradley, Esq. 
Six Photugraphs of Rough Sea at 


Photograzh of Saivation 


Sramep Prints.—‘“M. A. C.” asks: “Will you kindly give me the 
cause of stains in prints as per enclosed, as this comes after 
mounting? Is there insufficient washing? Paper used . is 
P.O.P.” In reply: The stains are due, in a word, to careless- 
ness. The prints have been allowed to stick together v 
in the fixing bath. You say that the stains come after the 
prints are mounted. The two sent, which are badly stained, 
have not been mounted at all. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE Moon.—L. FINts 
answer the following—-(1) Did D 


n 


y asks: “ Would you kindiy 
uerre take the first photo of 
the moon? (2) Can flying bullets be photographed? In reply : 
(1) Daguerre did not, we believe, ever photograph the moon. 
It was photographed in 1854 or 1855 by Jas. Hartrup, and at 
about the same time, or a little later, as a stereoscopic picture 
by the late Warren Delarue. (2) Yes; Professor Boys pro 
duced some very successful ones sume years ago. 
“T, B.’—Your letter and the untoned prints you send puts quite a 
different complexion on the matter. Jf you, as you say, can 
taste the hypo on the negatives, it is not at all surprising 
that the prints are stained before they ave toned, except where 
the film of the negative is protected by the retouching medinr, 
which acts, to an extent, as a varnish. We should advise you, 
as an employer, to personally see that the negatives are pro- 
perly fixed and washed, and when that is done that they are 
varnished afterwards, whether you print out of doors or in. 
Opinion WANTED.—“ StiGMATIC ” “T shall be obliged if you 
would kindly pass your opinion upon the lighting, posing, and 
retouching cf enclosed prints. Would, they be considered fi 
class work?” In reply: The work is fairly good, that is all 
we can say of it. It is certainly not first-class. In tne 
worked-up print, acconipanied by the untouched one, the like- 
ness has been altered. ‘he lighting of the so-called “ Rem- 
brandt” one is by no means geod. From merely seeing thrce 
specimens, which may be picked ones or not, it is impossibie 
to give any idea. of the salary that might be commanded. 
rk Prints.-E. Moorw asks: ‘‘ Would you kindly give me the 
address of a reliable firm who supply silver prints for crystoleum 
printing? Is tne silver process a difficult one to work? Would 
you kindly state how it is worked?” In reply: This is a 
rather curious query, inasmuch as all prints, except carbon 
and platinum, are silver prints. As, however, our querist 
mentions “crystoleum,” we assume that he refers to prints 
on albumenised paper. These most professional photographers 
will supply. If be wishes to produce them himself, we shon.t 


says: 


4 
te 


o 


advise him to purchase a cheap elementary manual on photo- 
graphy. 


Copyixe tx Buack anp Wuirre.—“ Junior PucroGRapHEeR” says 

“T have a lot of black and white copying to do, and wil 
thank you to give me a formula for a developer that will giy 
great contrast. Hard white and black either for negatives 
lantern slides. The formulas in the ‘Year Book’ are fairl 
good, but will not give density enough.” In reply: For th 
class of work you should empley plates, such are are special], 
made for it, say, such as Mawson and Swan’s photo-mechanica 
plates. If you use such plates, with the formula for develope 
supplied with them, you will have no difficulty in obtaining al 
the density desired. In future please write on paper insteal 
of a post-card. 
Nowx-Rerurn or Nevarive.—* NeGarive ” writes: “I shall be obliges 
you will kindly advise ine on the following. Sometime ag 
I sent a 12 x 10 negative, of a large group, to a firm to hay 
a bromide enlargement made from same, telling the Company t 
keep neg. for a few days, as I might want more, but I did not 
So I sent my neg. to be returned, enclosing six stamp 
for postage. They wrote me that they did not know which ny 
neg. was, so I sent them a print from same. Still no neg 
came. I wrote several times, and at last they wrote sayin, 
it had been sent some time ago. I wrote again asking whicl 
way they sent it, if by post or rail, so that I might make 
inquiries about same, but cannot get an answer. I have los 
£5 or £4 over it, as I have had a lot of repeat orders. In reply 
The only suggestion we can offer is that you sue the firm ii 
the County Court for the value of the negative. Indeed, tha 
Seems the ouly course open to you. 


++ 


Ornate Mounting Cards are not Artistic.—The more ornate th 
card, the more it divides the attention with the picture. Scrolls 
fancy cut-outs, and all manner of ornamental (?) double printing, i 
monkey busin that detracts from the value of the real work.— 
“ Camera Craft. ; 

THe annual field day in connection with the Northumberland an 
Durham Federation of Photographic Societies took place on Whit 
Monday, when Bishop Auckland was visited. About 200 member 
and friends attended, and excellent arrangements had been made b; 
the Bishop Auckland Society. By kind permission of the Lor 
Bishop of Durham, Auckland Castle and chapel were open for inspec 
tion. Various places of interest were also visited, and conductor 
fur different places were appointed by the local society. Tea wa 
provided at the Edgar Memorial Hall, and afterwards the annua 
meeting was held. Mr. J. IT. Proud, president of the Bishop Auck 
land Society, occupied the chair, and the Bishop of Durhan 
attended and delivered an interesting address. In welcoming th 
members of the Federation to Bishop Auckland, he said it had bee 
a great pleasure to him to think that the house and garden and par 
of which he was the temporary occupant and trustee afforded th 
visitors considerabie attraction. On the motion of Mr. Cowle} 
(South Shields), a hearty vote of thanks was accorded the Bishop 
The annual report of the Federation was submitted by Mr. Arthu 
Payne, and was adopted. Other votes of thanks concluded th 
proceedings. 
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A PREFATORY NOTE ; 

HAVE to thank the many able photographic writers who, in response to my invitation, have come forward 

on this unique occasion to join me in celebrating the Jubilee of Tue Barris Journat or Puorocrapuy. The 

size of the present number may suggest to the imaginative reader “ what might have been” if I had accepted 

all the offers of assistance that were generously tendered to me, and my excellent friends, the Publishers, 
chad complacently given me carte-blanche in the matter of paper and type. A Midsummer “ Aumanac” (without the 
Advertisements) would have resulted ! 

A glance through the list of the contributors will show that many of them have been identified with the 
Journat for twenty, thirty, and even forty years. But writers of the more modern school also assert them- F 
Selves_—in fact, they may be said to predominate. The aim kept in view in the compilation of this Jubilee ii 
Number has been to produce a publication which, when placed in the hands of an intelligent photographer who Gi 
has not hitherto been a reader of photographic journals, shall so far attract him in some branch of his subject that 4 
he will become a permanently interested reader. In order to secure the suffrages of our undoubtedly great | 
public not catered for by existing photographic periodicals, many thousand extra copies of this number of the 
JouRWAL are being printed. We shall signalise the possession of an inexhaustible fund of Jubilee energy and 
etrenudusness by sparing no effort to bring the “B. J.” before the notice of amateur and professional photo- 
graphers ix) all parts of the world. 

I trust\that the articles and the number generally will secure widespread appreciation, and that an imme- 
diate result. will be the enrolment under the banner of the “B. J.” of several thousands of new readers and sup- 
porters. The ‘history of the paper, which forms a feature of the number, is fairly complete, but of many of those 
identified with it in the long ago no trace or record now exists, and were it not that Nature has endowed 
the present Editor with a phenomenally good memory, even this story, brief and scanty as it is, could not have 
been written.’ . Still, with all its shortcomings, I trust my readers will treasure it as a souvenir of the dear old 
paper, in association with which some of the happiest years of my life have been spent. 

Well, now, in: conclusion, just a little of the “personal touch,” or “no e,” to impart the much sought and 
desiderated human interest to this prief chat between Editor and reader. I had for a long time set my heart 
on a Jubilee Number of the “B. J.,” and all promised well until a month ago, when a joint attack of influenza 
and septic’ poisoning prostrated me, and rendered me quite helpless. For weeks I was in a pleasing state of 

as to participate in the pleasure of seeing the Jubilee Number through the press. But 


doubt as to whether I w 
a skilful doctor finally pulled me through—and so here is our number. “The Story of the Barris Journan” 1 


was actually written in bed, and I think the pleasure of the work materially hastened my recovery. in 


JT: trust all readers of this Jubilee Number will become permanent supporters of THe Brirish JOURNAL OF 
: THOMAS BEDDING, 


Editor. 
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Entomological Photo-Micrography. 


1+ —_ 


O matter what part of the world we may find ourselves 
travelliog through, and no matter if the temperature be 
above or below zero, we are sure t> meet some denizens of 
the insect world. As we go northward into unknown Arctic 

regions, over the desolate wild “tundras,” millions of gnats 
of many species dance at our lonely camp fires and torment 
us and the faithful animals that are carrying us through those 
wild regions. While we rest, almost gasping for breath, in the 
palpitating noontide heat of the tropics, we see innumerable 
insects flying, running, jumping, and crawling about, quite 
indifferent to the heat which Saps our strength. But if we have 
a mind to study insect.life, we need travel no greater distance 
than into our own garden or the nearest field, lane, or wood. 
Each has its own little world of 
insect life, peopled by those in- 
sects to which that particulars 
euvironment is most suitable. 


The changes, or metamorphoses 
which insects pass through from 
ezg to perfect insect are most 
wonderful and varied. There is a 
romance to be found in the life of 
the most common and_ familiar 
insect which is food for thought 
and consideration, while to make 
° photographic record of that life 
history will be found to be a mos 
fascinating and interesting piece 
of work. As well as the photo- 
graph of the living insect ~at 
various stages of its existence, a 
record should be made, by means 
of a series of photo-micrographs, 
of the remarkable  anato- 
mical changes which take place, 
and of the general microscopic 
structure of the insect under ob- 
servation. It is with this section 
of insect photography—what 
may be termed Entomological 
photo-micrography—that I pro- 
pose dealing in the space at 
my command. 

The really keen photo-micro- 
grapher will find that Entomo- 
logy will supply him with a vast 
number of interesting, beautiful, 
and instructive subjects, and none requiring a very elaborate 
outfit or a very high magnification. The magnification will 
range from about five diameters to two hundred and fifty 
diameters, and the latter will probably not be very often 
employed. The eggs of insects form particularly interesting 
and beautiful subjects for medium-power photo-micrography— 
from fifteen to twenty-five diameters generally yielding the best 
results. They must be treated as Opaque objects and photo- 
graphed with “dark ground” illuminations, either a spot 
lens or two lamps and “bull’s-eye” condensers being 
used, but the latter will give the most satisfactory 
result, the eggs standing out from the dead black back- 
ground in greater contrast and more evenly illuminated than 
with the spot lens. A wooden slide covered with dead black 


the movements of t 


Martin DuNcAN. 


Has successfully applied the cinematograph 
1e lower organisms, 


paper will be found very useful as a mount and back- 
ground, and to it the eggs attached to the twig, or whatever 
they have been deposited on, can be fastened with the aid of 
a pin. It is most undesirable to remove the eggs from their 
natural support, as, should the little germ within die, the 
egg will shrivel and greatly change in appearance. The lamps 
(two ordinary circular-wicked paraffin lamps will do admirably) 
should be placed one on each side at a slight distance from the 
stage of the microscope, and the “ bull’s-eye” condensers go 
arranged as to concentrate the light evenly over the subject, 
so that the eggs stand out in bold relief and free from heavy 
shadows. Both lamps and condensers will probably have to 
be shifted and fidgeted about a bit the first time this work 
is attempted, but it is well worth 
while taking a good deal of 
trouble, the final result well re- 
paying for it. Once the best 
position for lamps and condensers 
has been found, their exact position 
ou the board should be carefully 
and clearly marked, so that they 
can be replaced on any future 
oc¢:asion without loss of time. 

The preparation of the internal 
organs of insects for photo-micro- 
graphy is delicate and interesting 
work, in which a deep half-plate 
developing dish will be found very 
useful. A thin sheet of cork, 
weighted to keep it from floating, 
is placed at the bottom of the 
dish, and the dish filled with 
water. To the sheet of cork the 
insect, previously killed with 
chloroform, should be fastened, on 
the ventral surface for the nervous 
system and on its back fur the 
abdominal or thoracic viscera. 
The cork and insect placed in the 
dish filled with waten, the skin is. 
cut through on ech side of the 
abdomen with @ pair of fine- 
pointed scissors. With a little care 
the organs can he removed, washed 
in distilled water, stained with 
borax carmine for five to fifteen 
minutes, washed in several ¢ hanges, 
of methylated spirits, finally in acidulated alcohol (about 1 in 
10), thoroughly dehydrated in alcohol, cleared in clove oil, and 
mounted in Canada balsam. In this way very beautiful perma- 
nent preparations may be made. To obtain the gizzards of 
beetles and the salivary glands of cockroaches (the common 
so-called “black-beetle”), the freshly killed specimen is placed 
in a jar of water and left for a few days, until it begins to 
smell somewhat unpleasant, the contents meantime having 
been protected from dust -by a cover of some sort. If the 
specimen is then removed, washed in clear water, and gently 
held between the fingers, it will be quite easy, with a pair of 
forceps, to pull off the head, which will generally bring 
away with it the cesophagus, salivary glands, and stomach, 
which can then be washed, stained, and mounted. It would 
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be out of place here to enter fully into all the details of the 
yarious methods of preparing parts of insects and entire insects 
for microscopic examination and photo-micrographing, but the 
xeader who is wishful to gain more information on the subject 
will find it very carefully dealt with in the latest edition 


plates, as I have invariably found them most carefully pre- 
pared and colour-sensitised and of first-rate keeping quality. 
In most cases the negative should be strongly built up, so 
as to give rather a hard contrasty appearance, but care must 
be taken not to over-develop and choke the fine detail. For 


Fig. 1.—Proboscis of Blowfly. 


Fig 2.—Portion of Prohoscis of Blowfly greatly magnified to 
show structure. 


Fig. 3.—Trachea of Blowfly. 


Fig. 4.—Spiracle of Blowfly. 


of “Modern Microscopy,” by M. T. Coles and M. J. Cross. 
Th Entomological photo-micrography, it is most desirable to 
use a suitably colour-sensitised plate for each subject, in 
conjunction with a screen, if the very best results are desired. 
Personally, I always use Lumitre’s series of orthochromatic 


this reason, hydrokinone alone should be used with caution, as 
it tends to extreme hardness and blocking of delicate detail. 
One of the amidol group—Dianol, for instance—will be found 
to yield the desired result more easily. 

F. Marri Duncan. 
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Journalistic Photography. 


LTHOUGH the close relation which now exists 
between the camera and the printing press 
was established little more than twenty years 
ago, it is noteworthy that photo-engraving formed 

the subject of experiment by Niepce some years before the 
first daguerreotype was given to a wondering world. In Niepce’s 
process a metal plate covered with bitumen was exposed under 
an engraving, or in the camera obscura, and was afterwards 
treated with oil of lavender so as to make a resist, and the 
plate was subsequently etched with acid. It is quite evident 
from letters written by Niepce that this desire to produce 
engraved pictures by the action of light was uppermost in his 
mind when experimenting with 
the camera. Later on, Poitevin 
endeavoured to produce print- 
ing plates from daguerreotypes, 
and as early as 1852 our own 
Fox Talbot patented a process 
which he called phototypy. It 
is interesting to note that in 
this early process the English 
inventor employed what he 
termed a photographic veil— 
which is the prototype of the 
modern ruled screen. His“veil” 
consisted of a piece of folded 
gauze, and its object was to pro- 
duce the effect of engraved lines 
or of uniform shading. 

Other inventors improved up- 
on Talbot’s idea of a network 
screen, but none of them pro- 
duced work sufficiently good to 
cause any uneasiness to the 
wood-engravers. But in France 
M. Giliot produced etched line 
blocks of such excellence that 
he encountered much opposition 
from those who saw in them 
a rival method of producing 
pictures from the Press, and the 
examples which he was able to 
show, and which brought him 
honourable mention at the Hx- 
hibition of 1855, were beautiful 
specimens of pen-and-ink, or line 
work. The original drawings 
were either made on the zine, or 
transferred to the metal from 
paper; the photographic image 
direct on to the zinc plate did not come for many years after- 
wards. 

We thus see that many were at work on the problem of pro- 
ducing a printing surface automatically without the use of 
the graver or the etching needle, but even those best qualified 
to julge never guessed that they were within measurable dis- 
tance of a revolution in methods of illustration which would 
be entirely due to the use of the camera. About twenty-five 
years ago, even such an astute man as the late W. L. Thomas, 
one of the old school of wood-engravers, formed a schcol of 
wood-engraving as a feeder for the “Graphic” socn after that 


paper was started. 


T. C. HEPwortH, F.C.S. 
Has had a very wide and varied experience of Press, 
lecturing, and photogray.hic work, 


If we hark back for a moment to consider the method of 
producing a printing block which was in vogue up to the 
year 1866 or thereabouts, we shall be better able to appreciate 
the vast change which photography has brought about. 
The artist had to draw his picture on a boxwood block, and 
used a looking-glass in doing so, for the design had to be 
reversed. The drawing was executed either in line or wash, 
and, when in the latter, it was the engraver’s duty to translate 
wash into “tint” or line. It thus came about that the en- 
graver in the act of cutting the block destroyed the original 
by the artist, and much beautiful work was in this way utterly 


lost. 

Then came the first great 
change due to photography, and 
one which was welcomed by all. 
It became possible to transfer 
a photograph direct to the 
wood-block. This meant an 
enormous gain, for the artist 
could work on paper and in 
any medium which he preferred, 
and after the drawing had been 
photographed, and the photo- 
graph transferred to the box- 
wood block, the original was as 
good as ever, and represented 
a valuable asset. In the case 
of well-known artists, whose 
pictures could command long 
prices, the gain was great. TE 
anyone cares to examine some 
of our back volumes in the 
period covered by the late 
sixties and early seventies many 
recipes will be—found for trans- 
ferring the photographic image 
to the surface of the wood, Only 
a few were satisfactory, for it 
was a necessity that the film 
should be so imperceptible that 
it should not flake off under the 
point of the graver, while at the 
same time the surface should 
not be hardened, or softened, 
or in any other way changed. 

Mr. Carl Hentschel, whose 
name is honourably associated 
with the history of process work, 
described a method of trans- 
ferring the silver image to th 
wood-block in a lecture which he gave before the Society 
of Arts not long ago. The method was invented by his 
father, and was so ridiculously simple that he did not 
care to give it away by patenting it, but kept it as 
a secret process. He took an ordinary albumenised silver 
print, pasted it face downwards on the wood-block with a special 
adhesive of his own, and then rubbed away the paper with his 
finger by moistening it, just as one would do in the crysto- 
leum process. Like many other things, this highly useful and 
simple process was discovered by an accident, a silver print 
having stuck cn a piece of wood, and the effort of detaching 
it showing how closely it had adhered to the surface. It 


It 
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sed hardly be said that the delicate albumen film offered no 
pstacle to the graver, and that this simple and ingenious 
ethod of transfer at once gave the necessary reversed image 
n the wood-block. We may be quite sure that pliotography 
as blessed by many for the benefit which it brought to artist, 
» wood-engraver, and to publisher alike in expediting the 
ork of producing an engraving. | 

And even at this date the celerity with which a block could 
e produced had been greatly increased since the early days 
f wood-engraving. The system by which a single -boxwood 
lock was made up of a number of pieces bolted together, which 
guld be separated so that each piece could be handed to a 
ifferent engraver, was at the time of its introduction regarded 
s a wonderful thing. In Mason Jackson’s “ Pictorial Press: | 
ts Origin and Progress,” written in 1885, there is an amusing | 
ccount of the serious business involved in producing a,small | 
ood-cut. “I have heard the late William Harvey relate,” he 
mites, “that when Whittingham, the well-known printer, 
ranted a new cut for the ‘Chiswick Press’ series, he would 
vite to Harvey and John Thompson, ‘the engraver, appointing 

meeting at Chiswick, when printer, designer, and engrave 
alked over the matter with as much deliberation as if they 
ere about to produce a costly national monument, and after 
hey had settled all points over a snug supper, the result of 
heir labours was the production, months afterwards, of a 
mall wood-cut measuring perhaps 2 by 3 in.” Contrast this 
sisurely way of conducting the business of producing a block 
ith what Mr. Harry Furniss recently told of his experience 
n America, when he had to go through “the frightful ordeal 
f being interviewed at 12 o’clock by the members of the Press, 
nd making a sketch; ” and on arriving at the station two | 
nd a half hours afterwards he had a newspaper handed to 
im with his own drawing reproduced in its pages! This was a 
ine block, and a few years ago the production of such a thing 
n so short a time was regarded almost as a miracle, a half- 
one block taking far longer time. But now it is a common 
hing for a half-tone block to be made on an emergency almost 
s quickly, but such hurried work is not to be commended | 
f the best results are expected. 

The pioneer worker in half-tone work, if we pass over the | 
ld attempts of Fox Talbot and others with veils of gauze, etc., | 
as Meisenbach, whose patent bears date 1882. For a long 
ime the term “Meisenbach block” was commonly employed, 
mt now “half-tone” block is generally applied to this 
aethod of illustration. The zinco line block scotched wood- 
ngraving, but the half-tone block absolutely killed it. As 
n example of the cost of preparing a wood-block for illustra- 
ion, the present writer is able to draw upon his own ex- 
yerience. Many years back a friend requested him to get a 
lrawing made upon a block which, measured 5 by 4 in., and 
fterwards to get the block engraved, it being understood | 
hat the work in both cases was to be of the best. The artist 
eceived five guineas, and the engraver a similar sum, so that | 
his small illustration cost exactly ten guineas. A half-tone 
lock this size would cost nowadays less than as many shillings, 
vhile the saving of time would be enormous. 

This is why the introduction of the half-tone block has been 
he means of actually creating so many new periodicals. It 
S a common thing for one of the cheap magazines to boast 
hat it contains upwards of one hundred illustrations. Many 
ff us wish that it didn’t, for, truth to tell, ease of pro- 
luction has had the natural result of leading to much rubbish 
eing palmed off upon the public. But there is an idea abroad 
hat a photograph cannot lie, and that its artistic excellence 
annot be open to question, and this is a very comfortable 
tate of things to the publishing fraternity who produce cheap 
Iustrated matter. If we would see half-tone work at its very 


yest, we must open some of the American magazines, in which 


a good deal of hand work is expended upon the blocks by 
artists, and where the printing is of the highest excellence. 
It is sometimes very difficult to tell whether some of these 
pictures are by process, or are clever examples of wood-en- 
graving, but the use of a magnifying glass quickly sets alk 
doubts at rest by revealing the regularity of the dots, while att 
the same time the tooling of the block by hand is plainly 
shown. 

In mentioning the introduction of the Meisenbach block, it 
would not be fair to omit all reference to the work of Mr. 
F. E. Ives, whose name is generally more nearly associated 
with photography in colours. Meisenbach used a single-line 
screen, and reversed it during the exposure so as to secure 
the requisite effect. Ives used a cross line screen made by 
cementing two single-line screens together face to face. The 
name of Max Levy should also be mentioned as that of one 
who has carried the manufacture of screens, by means of his 
ruling machine, to the highest pitch of perfection. It may 
not be generally known that a large screen of this kind of 
the highest quality is worth not much less than its weight im 
gold. Credit should also be given to Mr. Ives, as well as 
to Dr. Eder and others, for elucidating the theory of the for- 
mation of the dot in half-tone, which has done so much to make 
practice efficient. 

When the process-block first came into prominence it was 
loved by the printers as little as it was cared for by the wood- 
engraver, and, if these worthies could have had their way, 
they would soon have made an end of process and all its 
works. And if any of our readers are of that age whew it is 
possible to recall the entry of the half-tone blocks, it will he 
remembered what a terrible mess the printers made of them. 
Printers who had been used to the comparatively deep trenches 
cut by the engraver looked upon these new-fangled blocks, with: 
their delicate network of lines, the depth of which was not 
to be gauged save by a micrometer, as things impossible, and 
not to be regarded for one moment by a man with any self- 
respect. But the blocks were not wrong: it was the printers 
who were at fault. The ink, the paper, and the presses whicls 
would do excellent work under the old system broke dowm 
under the new, and, until each was overhauled andi 
improved, the blocks were blamed. Printers, who thought at 
one time that they were hardly used in being required to 
deal with these half-tone blocks, will, if they are reasonable 
men, be the first to admit that their introduction brought 
great good, for a reform was then commenced which has hadi 
a most beneficial influence on the printing industry all round. 
A printing office, which not long ago was a synonym for all! 
that was dirty, foul, and generally objectionable, is mow as 
clean as any other place where work is carried on, and, if the 
printer aims at the highest class of work, it must of necessity 
be kept clean. The common use of the dynamo for driving 
the machinery, and of type-composing apparatus, naturally 
conduce towards this end. 

Still more necessary is it for the printer to look to the 
cleanliness of his premises if he has any thought of taking up. 
trichromatic printing, which we may regard as the colour- 
process of the future. At present, for reasons into which it is 
impossible to enter here, the photographic process has not 
superseded chromo-lithography, but we may feel sure that as 
improvements are introduced the three-colour method will gai 
ground. We have already seen some book-illustrations eopied’ 
by this process from water-colour drawings which leave little 
to be desired; but it must be owned that really good work of 
the three-colour kind is the exception rather than the rule. The 
theory of the three-colour print is now thoroughly understood : 
it is when it is sought to reduce that theory to practice that 
difficulties crop up at every turn. 

In a necessarily brief review of the connection which the pass 
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half-century has brought about between photography and the 
Press, the names of many who have by their labours helped 
towards the work have been passed over, not intentionally, but 
for want of space to do justice to their merits. Collotype, 
‘Woodburytype, photogravure, and many processes of lesser 
note have been associated with Press work, but the zinco line 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


and the half-tone block have worked the actual evolu 
in our Press methods of illustration. For the same reason 
have avoided such details of manipulation as can easily be for 
in any of the text-books. We have written enough to dem 
strate that the Press owes a great debt to photography. © 
T. C. Hepworrs 


Copying. 


AVING been kindly asked by the Editor for a 

short ¢ ntribution to the Jubilee nuniber of Tau 

British Journat or Puorocrapay, I submit 

the following, which I hope may be of some 

assistance to the readers of ths JournaL. Most — photo- 

graphers, both profesional and amateur, have at times 

to make copies of something or other, and numerous devices 

have been put forward to accomplish this end. I have recently 

had a lot of copying, etc., to do, and evolved a piece of 

‘apparatus, of which the illustration is a photograph, which is 

at once simple, cheap, and 
always ready. 

The illustration (Fig. 1) al- 


arms backwards, or a third pair of arms may be used if p 
ferred, and using them as a rest for silvered glass, which ¢ 
lean against the wooden uprights at the desired angle. T 
was the method adopted in this case, and it will be seen tl 
the illumination is very even all over the large cone. 1 
exposure for this was two min. at £45, bright light, 
Imperial Ord. 

If an engraving, or map, or line drawing has to be copi 
of course, the sheet of glass is not required, and the obje 
whatever it is, is laid on a flat piece of wood, which in 

turn rests on the arms. By t 
kind permission of Mess 
etary Virtue and Co., proprietors a 


most speaks for itself. The two 
uprights A are deal, 4 ft. long 
‘by 2 in. square; the two boards 
at top and bottom (B) are 18 in. 
by 9 in. ky 4 in., the top one 
having a slot in it vertically, 
4 in. by $ in., thus giving an 
adjustment for the camera of 4 
in. up or down; the two feet (C) 
are 22 in. by 6 in. by 3 in., and 
into these the uprights are let 
in with a shoulder. A carpenter 
supplied the wood, and planed 
it up for 8s. 10d. The metal 
Part is just ordinary shop 
window fittings, cbtained from 
Potter, in Aldersgate-street, at 
the cost of 8s. 441., making the 
total cost only 17s. 2d. This 
consists of two  brass-coated 
rods (D) 4 ft. 6 in. long, let 
into the base boards and 
secured at the top with two 
wings E screwed on to the 
wooden uprights. The arms F, 
on which to place the object to 
be copied, are of brass, 18 in. 


publishers of the “Art Journal 
I am enabled to show a co] 
of an engraving of one of Tt 
ner’s works (Fig. 3), “@ 
Grand Canal, Venice,” fre 
their book entitled “ The Turn 
Gallery,” taken on an Imperi 
ord. plate at 11-30, 23-40 
bright light, 1 min. at f. 62. 

This last illustration w 
taken from a large heavy boo 
the page to be copied ben 
laid quite flat on the boar 
while the pages beyond it we 
fastened with a piece of strir 
to the uprights, and they wil 
I think, sufficiently indicat 
what can be done with the aj 
paratus, which, when in us 
stands in front of a windot 
By unscrewing and removir 
the two rings E it can be take 
to pieces. 

Of course, in copying, lik 
architecture, the lines must | 
eS straight, and there must be 2 
distortion, and, I think, it wi 


long, and fitting into sockets G, J. H. Baupock, F.C.S. be found that this is mo 


which can be adjusted to any 

height by screws, the same height on each side being secured by 
‘having the uprights marked in inches, as faintly shown in the 
illustration. 

As shown, the apparatus is arranged for “ shadowless photo- 
graphy,” the object being placed on a sheet of clean glass, 
‘with a white paper reflector beneath it, this being all that is 
necessary for small objects, but for larger ones, such as that 
shown in Fig. 2, which is four inches and a half long and three 
and a quarter thick, it becomes necessary to have a reflectoz 
at the back as well, and this can be done by turning the lower 


easily accomplished, by sue 
an apparatus as I have described than by the perhaps mo 
usual way, i.¢., horizontal, and using an easel. At any rat 
I have found it distinctly better fer copying a page from 
book, and, comparing results, I find I can get more eve 
illumination by this method than the other, having durin 
this year alone used it for close upon 100 illustrations ¢ 
various subjects. including black and white diacrams for tl 


lantern. In this case, the diagrams were white on bDlacl 
: : are 3 
photo-mechanical plates, lantern size (34 by 3), being em 
ployel, the necative being used for the slide. 


J. H. Baxpocx, F.C.8- 
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By permission of | Fig. 3.—Grand Canal, Venice. [Virtue and Co. 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO MR. BALDOCK’S ARTICLE. | 
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Picture Postcards. 


-— + 


ICTORIAL posteards are in  evidene 
scarcely a day passes without the postman drop- 
ping one into the letter-box, the children of 
every household have their postcard albums, the 

windows of the stationers in the remotest and smallest county 
towns show little else but postcards, plain or coloured; nay, 
the village shop has added them to its former stock in trade, 
which a year ago consisted only of needles, pins, reels of cotton, 
Quaker oats, penny packets of stationery, ink, and bulls-eyes. 
A new industry, in fact, has arisen just when it was wanted to 
give an impetus to flagging trade; can we not trace the recent 
rise in the price of securities on the Stock Exchange to the 
pictorial posteard ? What further need is there of Tariff Reform, 
for has not photography and its latest offspring, the picture post- 
card solved the whole difficulty? 

But I wish to treat the subject seriously and from a photo- 
‘graphic point of view. The advent of the card is a boon to the 
idle snap-shotter and his friends. He can now print his nega- 
tives on cards and send them 
through the post instead of carry- 


every where, 


issue this size. In crder to facilitate composing the view 
the focussing screen, a mask having a central aperture of 
by 34 should be fastened to the ground glass; this is far be 
than ruling lines on it to indicate the limits of the plate 
be used. ‘7 

When the negative is finished there are many ways in wl 
the printed card may be produced. It will, however, if 
prints are to be made by any direct photographic method, 
necessary to mask the edges. I have found loose masks n 
troublesome to use, so I take lantern-slide binders and g 
them down by their gummed surface to the film-side ro 
the edges of the negative ; by this means the print can, x 
say, be trimmed, two strips if necessary being used if a wi 
margin is desired. If the strips project, say 1-16 in. bey; 
the edges of the plate, when frames other than these speci 
made are used, there will be no difficulty in correctly plac 
the sensitive cards on the negatives, and no risk of ligh 


t ree 
ing the margins and discolouring them. BS 


Tf a large, or fa 
large, number of prints ig 


ing his prints in a_ pocket- 
‘book. Who does not know the 
pocket-book, with its score or 
two of untrimmed, unmounted, 
highly-polished prints with a 
tendency to curl, which is, in 
season and out of season, 
brought out for the benefit (?) 
of friends? The photographer 
may also thank the postcard for 
the introduction of a new size of 
plate and camera. The plate, 
53 by 33, differs little in area 
from the 5 by 4, a small size, 
which, though it has some advan- 
tages over the quarter-plate, has 
never become popular in this 
country, no doubt on account of 
its awkward shape. The new 
size does not suffer from this 


quired, bromide cards printed 
artificial light , will be. fo 
convenient, and when once | 
correct exposure for any ne 
tive has been found, if 
printing frame is always pla 
at the same distance from 
light for each exposure, 
the prints are developed 
plunging them into a ie 
or more of developer, gt 
uniformity in the prints 
be secured, and the devel 
ment is very rapidly finish 
But if only a few prints a 
time from the same negat 
are wanted, some printing- 
precess will be more conyenie 
Self-toning cards, with it 
trouble, give pleasing resu 
There is yet ‘another way 


drawback. Its proportions differ 
little from those of the 7S by 5 
plate, which, though still used, 
is generally said to be prefer- 
able in shape to the half-plate. 

Of course existing negatives may often be used for printing 
postcards, as the shape and size of the picture need not be 
the same as that of the card, a suitable mask being used to 
protect the surface not occupied by the print ; but there can 
‘be no doubt that the best results are obtained when the negative 
is taken with a view to its ultimate use. I think the ideal 
card should show a narrow white margin of, say, § in. atthe 
top and sides and 3-16 in. at the bottom; no space for wri ing 
‘on need be provided at the back, now that the Post Office allow 
half of the front to be used for the “communication.” If 


Rey. T, PERKINS, M.A., 


Has devoted great attention to the study and photography 
of architecture. 


the | 


cards are preserved in albums, written matter by the side of | 


the picture detracts from the appearance, and the commonp 
and trivial communication is generally of little interest to any 
one. Thus it is best to occupy the greater part of the back 
‘of the card with the picture, though, of course, there is 
‘objection to a wider margin than the one I have suggested. If 
the photographer does not possess a 55 by 34 camera, but on ya 
hhalf-plate one, he can easily buy or make of wood or stout card- 
board carriers to hold these plates. Many plate-makers now 


ace 


no | 


printing, and that is to h 
a precess-block made from 
negative, and the ca 
printed in ink. The art 
process block-making has i 
reached such a high standard that if the printing is careft 
done on good card, the results leave scarcely anything to 
desired. The cost of a block of excellent quality is about I 
a guinea, and that of printing about 5s. to 7s. 6d. per th 
sand. The cards, ready for printing, are made in sheets, so t 
four, six, or more blocks can be printed at once, and the ca 
cut afterwards. It is evidently cheaper to print a number 
blocks together than to print each block singly, as the ti 
and labour required to print a sheet of four or more is _ 
greater than to print a single card. There is money to 
made by photographers, whether professional or amateur, ¥ 
care to turn their attention to pictorial postcard work. P 
lishing firms will buy negatives from which to print in bromi 
or silver prints with sole right to produce in half-tone in © 
form of cards, the photographer retaining the negative and co 
right for all other purposes. Or the photographer may 
blocks and haye them printed to sell direct or throt 
stationers. Of course to secure success the photographs m 
be gced, and also of taking subjects. T. PERKINS 
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and 


Notes on the Telephoto 
its Use. 


Lens 


—_—_ +> +____ 


ELEPHOTOGRAPHIC lenses now play such an im- 
portant part in both outdoor and indoor photo- 
graphy, that a short account of the development 
of the telephoto idea, accompanied by a few 

practical hints on the use of teleobjectives, will perhaps 
mterest those who already possess such lenses, as well as 
those whose present interest in them is still purely speculative. 

The parent of all telephoto lenses was the “ Barlow” lens, 
vhich was presented before the Royal Society in 1854 by Peter 
Barlow as an appliance whereby the power of a telescope could 
be modified by altering the position of the magnifying lens 
without removing the eye or losing sight of the object. As no 
practical photographic process then existed, the Barlow lens 
did not immediately develop into a telephoto lens, and it was 
not until 1851 that the Italian scientist Porro photographed 
the eclipse of the sun in July of that year with the aid of Barlow’s 


working independently on the subject, Duboseq in France, 
Dr. Miethe in Germany, and Thomas R. Dallmeyer in England. 
The latter was the first to place a practical instrument in the 
hands of photographers, the formal announcement being made 
in a paper read before the Camera Club, London, on Decem- 
ber 10, 1891, although previous notices had appeared as early 
as October 16 of the same year in the photographic Press. It 
must here be mentioned that in 1890 Steinheil constructed a 
telephotographic instrument for the German Government, but 
the fact was not published till later. 

This first telephoto lens was composed of two cemented com- 
binations, and somewhat resembled in external form the widely 
known Adon lens of to-day, but it had various defects, and, 
although the type is still adhered to by some celebrated makers, 
Mr. Dallmeyer realised that it was capable of vast improve- 
ment. Therefore, he took a rapid non-distorting photographic 


Example of Low-power Telephotography (reproduced by permission of Colonel R. W. Shipway). 


system, that telephotography became an accomplished fact, 
although a speedily forgotten one, for it is only within the 
last few years that the distinguished optician, Dr. Von Rohr, 
ye-announced his discovery of it. The first clear reference to 
terrestrial telephotography is to be found in the pages of Tax 
Brirsm Journat or Puorograruy for 1873, when Mr. J. Traill 
‘Taylor, who then occupied the editorial chair, recommended 
the use of an ordinary opera glass for producing an image 
upon the ground glass, which was larger in proportion to the 
‘camera extension employed, than could be obtained with a 
positive lens of the ordinary type. The opera glass not being 
corrected for photographic work, caused the temporary aban- 
donment of the idea, and nothing practical came before the 
photographic world until 1891, in the latter part of which 
year patents were applied for by three opticians who had been 


lens for his positive and fitted it with a non-distorting nega- 
tive, thus producing the telephotographic lens as we know it 
to-day.* . 

A curious error on the part of all the pioneers in tele- 
photography was an idea that high magnifications were 
essential, and consequently the use of the telephoto lens was 
limited, both choice of subjects and loss of speed reducing 
the opportunities for its use. Early telephotographers never 
considered their lens as an aid to artistic expression, and 
limited their work either to mountains at twenty miles, or a 
weathercock whose image should fill the plate at one hundred 
yards. We know better nowadays, and it is the man who 
magnifies the image of his ordinary lens to three, four, or at 


__* For the earliest history of the telephoto idea the reader Is referred to the 
interesting and valuable papers read before the R.P.S. by Major General Waterhouse 
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most five times its linear dimensions who is making the best 
use of the new power. Every day: sees new applications of the 
telephoto lens—flower studies in natural size, portraits, sur- 
gical records, and, last but by no means least, illustrations of 
natural history make us query whether in the future the 
“ordinary” lens will go the way of the “ ordinary” bicycle 
and give way to the telephoto lens as the old bicycle has given 
way to the “safety.” 

Regarding the practical working of the telephotographie lens, 
it must be pointed out that it is nothing more than an ordinary 
lens with an equivalent focal length far greater than what is 
commonly called its “back” focal length. Apart from this dis- 
tinctive feature, a tele-objective does not differ material] 
the lenses we have long been familiar with. 
unusual class of subjects which are attempted that any actual 
difficulty lies. We have not been accustomed to photographing 
subjects whose nearest shadows are from 200 yards to 20 miles’ 
distance, and in many cases fail to appreciate the different con- 
ditions required for exposure and development. The different 
method of focussing also gives the novice an opportunity of 
going astray, as it is difficult for an operator, whose cnly 
practice in focussing has been obtained while working with a 
positive lens of comparatively short focal length, to immediately 
appreciate the enormous difference in sharpness which results 
from the slightest touch of the pinion controlling the separa- 
tion of the elements of a telephoto lens. 

Tt may be well to deal with the various operations of tele- 
photography in succession, briefly pointing out where errors 
may creep in, and how they should be avoided. 

Focussing.—The principal difficulty in focussing with a tele- 
photo lens is found in want of light, and this difficulty increases 
as the degree of magnification becomes higher. In some cases it 
is difficult to pick up the image at all, although it is quite 
practicable to make a vigorous negative with this same amount 
of illumination. To make the most of the light there is, we 
should select the very finest possible ground glass and anoint 
it with a little vaseline or animal fat, wiping off the surplus 
until any trace of smeariness has vanished. Vegetable oils 
should not be used, as they have a tendency to oxidise and 
form a varnish, which in time discolours and is difficult to 
remove. The surface of a screen carefully selected and pro- 
perly greased will be found on examination to be very different 
from the “loaf sugar” surface of the screens of commerce. 
A focussing magnifier is almost indispensable to the tele- 
photographer, and it may be of high or moderate magnifying 
power as the taste, or perhaps rather the eyesight, of the user 
may suggest. For examination of the ground glass a low 
magnifying power is to be preferred, and it is very con- 
venient to have it pivotted upon its base so that the edges of the 
screen may be examined with the eye-plece at an angle with 
the surface, thus intercepting rays which in the ordinary 
way would be lost in the tube of the magnifier. Where aerial 
focussing is practised by means of clear spaces upon the screen, 
a magnifier of high power should be used, as one of low power 
has too much “depth,” and will show an object in focus at 
a distance from the desired plane. This method of focussing 
is of great value for rapidly obtaining an approximate focus, 
afterwards. getting the greatest possible sharpness upon the 
ground glass in the ordinary way. Beware of hurried focussing. 
The slightest movement of the focussing pinion has 
ciable effect, and you may pass and repass the 
ness, simply through undue haste. 

When long camera extensions haye to be used, it is frequently 
necessary to have some mechanical appliance to operate the 
focussing pinion while the operator is using the magnifier 
upon the screen. The double knuckle joint arrangement at the 
end of a long rod, known as “Hooke’s Universal Joint,” 
well known to users of astronomical instruments, is d 


y from 
It is rather in the 


an appre- 
point of sharp- 


and. 
ecidedly 


the best appliance of its class, but it has the drawback 
being somewhat costly. Failing an efficient mechanical methc 
recourse may be had to an assistant who will gently turn ¢ 
pinion backward or forward as he is directed. Many work 
use the rack of the camera as a fine adjustment, moving it | 
inch or so either backward or forward to ascertain whether ¢ 
best focus has been obtained. The writer has not, howeys 
found any advantage in this method, preferring the very d 
cided “jump” into sharpness of the “lens” method of focussi 
to the very gradual loss or gain of sharpness by the “ camer; 
method. When taking a new tele-objective into use, it is d 
sirable to test it for its chromatic correction. Many high-prie 
lenses have an amount of chromatic aberration which does n 
affect their use per se, but which is fatal when they are usi 
as positives in telephoto combinations. An ordinary ne; 
view and a low magnification afford a ready means of testin 
Focus an easily recognisable cbject as sharply as possible ar 
note whether it is as clearly rendered upon the negative. 
any other object be found sharper, it indicates chromatic erro 
which must be allowed for or eliminated. 

In the earlier days of telephotography it was believed to } 
necessary to focus with the aperture at which it was desire 
to expose, but practice has shown that this precaution 
unnecessary and that focussing may be done with the fu 
aperture of the lens, such stopping down as may be necessar 
being done afterwards. When a colour screen or light filte 
is used, the image should be examined for sharpness afte 
placing it in position. 

Magnification and Working Aperture.—Obtaining these dat 
has been one of the most common stumbling-blocks in the wa 
of the beginner, and yet the process is a very simple one. 
arrive at the degree of magnification given by a known camer, 
extension, we have only to divide such distance by the foca 
length of the negative lens, and add one to the result. Thus 
when working with 10 in. camera extension (measured from th 
back of the negative lens to the plate) and a 24 in. attach 
ment, we get a magnification of 5 diameters: 10 +24 = 4 +: 
5. The fecal length of the positive lens has nothing to de 
with the degree of magnification, but of course controls the 
actual size of the image. For example, with the extensior 
given above, and still using a 24 in. negative attachment, ii 
the positve lens had a focal length of 5 in., we should have ar 
equivalent focal length of 25 in.; but with a positive with 
a focal length of 10 in., the equivalent focal length would be 
50 in., or, in other words, we should have an image twice the 
length, although in each case the degree of magnification re- 
mains the same. To obtain any desired degree of magnifica- 
ticn we have only to extend the bellows to a length correspond- 
ing to the number of times we desire to magnify multiplied by 
the focus of the negative lens, and to subtract once its focal 
length; thus with our 24 in. negative we wish to obtain a 
magnificaticn of 8 diameters, and proceed thus: 25 x 8 = 20 
— 2s 173 in. The intensity or working aperture of the 
combination is nothing more than the F value of the aperture 
of the positive lens multiplied by the magnification; thus 
F.11 with a magnification of 4 diameters becomes F.44, and so 
on with all other openings, 

Exposure.—After having obtained the F value of the dia- 
phragm in use for any particular magnification, over-exposure 
must be avoided. Every photographer should carry in his 
head or his pocket-book Howard Farmer’s table, which begins 
with one second at 10 ft. and ends at thirtieth at a quarter of 
a mile and over, subject, aperture, light, and plate being 
the same. Isochromatic screens are almost indispensable in 
telephctography, and the same screen will affect the exposure 
with different plates in a different ratio. It is advisable to 


test a screen with the brand of plates it is to be used with, 
and a convenient way of doing this is to stop an ordinary lens 
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wn to its smallest aperture, and, without using the screen, 
give an exposure which is decidedly on the side of under- 
posure. Then, after placing the screen in position, expose 
plate in strips by drawing out the slide an inch at a time, 
ying exposures which are multiples of that given to the 
ate without the colour screen. The two plates should be 
veloped in the same dish, as the first appearance of the 
age affords valuable information. Do not rely upon ex- 
sure meter tests with a colour screen, even if you are using In conclusion, it may be said that sharp images and soft ones 
dinary plates, as the writer has found this method to be | may be produced at will, that hardness or flatness, and all 
together untrustworthy. | intermediate stages may be secured with a telephoto lens pro- 
Development.—As a rule, negatives taken with a telephoto | vided that a little study is given to the conditions of lighting 
ns, especially when the magnification is considerable, appear | and exposure. Epear Cuirron, F.R.P.S. 


flat and over-exposed almost from the commencement of de- 
velopment. The temptation to stop development on seeing 
the image cloud over should be resisted, and development 
should be continued until the negative appears very dense. 
On fixing, a bright image should appear, plus a slight veil 
which may be removed if desired with the ferricyanide re- 
ducer, or allowed to remain if rapidity of printing be of little 
moment. 


Photographic Lenses of the Past 
Half Century. 


—< a 


IFTY ycars have passed since the foundation of this | done. For portraiture the photographer knows how to take 
JourNAL, and a sketch of the progress in I-ns construction | advantage of it, to add to the charm of the picture, but for copy- 
during that period may interest many of its reider. ing is most detrimental. As the other two lenses were single 
When compared with the great advance in the sensitive: | landscape combinations, it will be understood at what disadvan- 

ss of the plate, it may appear to some persons that the optician has | tage the photographer was placed in copying. But notwith- 
n_less progressive thm other standingits defects, the portrait lens 
rkers in the photographic world of Petzval was a brilliant optical 
t closer examination will show achievement. Slow photographic 
it the material at his command processes then prevailed, and made 
$ more restricted and its nature the use of rapid lenses imperative. 
ractable. To this must also be Petzval’s invention at one stroke 
ded the mathematical difficulties reduced exposure to less than a six- 
th which the optician has had to teenth of the time necessary with a 
ntend. Few of the early lenses landscapelens. For bust portraits the 
ve survived, and the generation quality of the image of the portrait 
rich used them is nowalmost ofthe lens is very pleasing, and it is there- 
st. The modern photographer has fore not surprising it has withstood 
t had any experience of the draw- keen competition for oversixty years 
cks attached to those early lenses, and that it is still preferred by a 
d he has been spared the failures large number of professional pho- 
lich would have made him more tographers. The portrait lens, how- 
preciative of recent progress. It ever, was not Petzval’s only lens. 
consequently desirable to draw He conceived the idea of the Ortho- 
fention to the lenses used fi ty scopic for landscape purposes about 
ars ago and then to describe the same time, and after the regret- 
iefly the more important lenses, table quarrel between him and F. 
jich have since been invented. Voigtliinder, again took the lens in 
the early days of this journal hand and introduced it in 1857. The 
e lenses in general use were the aperture was about f. 8, but the lens 


tzval portrait and two varieties 
achromatised single lenses. The 
iter were formed ofa double convex 
own, cemented toa plano concave, 

a double concave flint. The 
pidity of the portrait lens, then as 


Ww, was about f. 4, but it did not 
rk to focus. In other words, the 
tht which affected the plate was 
cussed in a different plane from 
at of the image seen on the 


Photo by] 


cussing screen. It was not till 1858 or 1859 that this defect. 
| 


the portrait lens was remedied. Other defects also exist2d 
‘the lens, the area of good definition was very small, ther> was 
uch astigmatism, and the field was round. This last defect, 
wever, must be regarded from th2 standpoint of the work to be 


[Furley Lewis. 


PuiLip EVERITT 
Has in recent years devoted great attention to the 
subject of photographic optics. 
tance of separation of the lenses. 
of J. Petzval, as a theoretical and constructive optician, should 
assign to him a very high position in photographic optics. 
| 1860, J. H. Dallmeyer introduced the triplet bearing his name. 


suffered from want of rectilinearity. 
Ti found many friends, nevertheless. 
One point in the construction is de- 
serving of specialnote. The lens has 
a positive front and a negative back 
combination, and it works ata much 
shorter back focus than would a 
single lens giving an image of the 
sam2eize. The Orthoscopeiv,in fact, 
a telephoto combination deprived of 
variable focus through fixed d's- 
A just estimate of the work 


In 


It was a successful attempt to solve the problem of adding recti- 
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linearity of image to the other properties opticians had com- 
bined in the photographic lens. The objective was a com- 
mercial success, and seems to have spurred Thomas Ross to the 
improvement of the Collen lens, brought out by his father. 
The Collen principle was retained in the Actinic Doublet, but 
the two achromatised meniscuses received more curvature and 
were placed closer together to include a wide angle of view. 
About the same time J. H. Dallmeyer introduced his rapid 
landscape lens, a single cemented combination, formed of two 
crown meniscuses enclosing the flint. The constructor was 
brought into controversy with Thomas Grubb by the claim for 
superiority of the new lens. Thomas Grubb, in 1858, had intro- 
duced the aplanatic landscape lens, which was much appreciated 
by photographers, and with so good a lens it is not surprising 
that he should have disputed J. H. Dallmeyer’s claims. In 
1865 the first of the Steinheil photographic lenses mada its 
appearance. This was the Periscope, a combination formed of 
two unachromatised meniscus lenses. It covered a very wide 
angle, and gave an image of highly satisfactory rectilinearity ; 
desiderata which the photographer much appreciated. ~ In the 
following year an actinically corrected achromatised series, 
called the Aplanat, was introduced. This lens, whether as the 
Aplanat, the Rectilinear, the Symmetrical, the Euryscope, or 
any of the other names manufacturers have given to it, bids 
fair to enjoy as long a life as Petzval’s portrait combination. 
Some thought the fate of the Aplanats was sealed when the 
anastigmats were invented, but time has shown that they are 
sufficient for a large portion of the work the photographer may 
have to do. 

The gradual advance of German opticians to the front rank 
is no doubt due to their patient, scientific work in calculating 
lenses, instead of trusting to the empirical methods which pre- 
vailed here.The valuable contributions to photographic optics 
by the late Professor L. von Seidel, a very able mathematician, 
were undartaken at the instigation of the firm of Steinheil, and 
we are indebted to the late Dr. Adolf Steinheil for a number 
of lenses of great merit, some of which ara of striking originality. 
All these lenses were the result of calculation. It seems cer- 
tain that Adolf Steinheil had full knowledge of the conditions 
necessary to the construction of the anastigmat. The anti- 
planetic lenses are proof of this. Notwithstanding the want of 
suitable glass, he succeeded, by an ingenious device, in apply- 
ing those principles and though the result left much to be 
desired, a distinct improvement in the correction of astigmatism 
was realised in these lenses. If the rectilinear landscape lens of 
T. R. Dallmeyer be added to the list, we may say this ends the 
period of construction with the old crown and flint glasses. 

Some reference should here be made to the events which were 
taking place at Jena. In 1846 Carl Zeiss founded an optical 
business in this old university town, and after some years made 
it his chief aim to perfect the microscope. H2 saw it was neces- 
sary for the purpose that he should secure the co-operation of 
a first-rate mathematician, and, after on unsuccessful trial, 
had the good fortune to secure the help of Professor Abbe. 
The important progress in the microscope, sinc2 Professor Abbe 
devoted his energies to it, is generally known. Abbe was 
forced to the conclusion that further progress in optical in- 
struments depended upon the production of suitable varieties of 
glass, a conclusion also foreseen by Petzval and von Seidal. 
With the assistance of Dr. Schott, the son of a glass manu- 
facturer, experiments were made. Thes3 were of such promise 
that a small factory was established at Jena. The Prussian 
Government, by granting a subsidy, supported it during a short 
period, and in 1888 a number of new kinds of glass were placed 
at the disposal of lens makers. The late Dr. Hugo Schroeder 
was the first photographic optician to make practical use of the 
new material by employing one of thase varieties for the con- 
struction of the now obsolete Concentric lens. Its flatness of 


‘attention of German opticians to air 


field and freedom from astigmatism recommended the lens { 
photographers for a short period, but it had no chance of pre 
longed success in competition with the more rapid Protai 
which soon followed. The firm of Carl Zaiss, after applyin 
new varieties of glass to the microscope, turned its attention { 
photographic lenses. At first Professor Abbe sought to bette 
these instruments by making them apochromatic, but it wa 
soon found that the cure of astigmatism was of much greate 
importance, and Dr. Rudolph worked in that direction. L 
1890 the first of the Carl Zeiss anastigmats was introduced, an 
it marked the beginning of a new period in photographic opties 
These lenses are now known as the Protars. They cover a larg 
field of view, which is flat and well corrected for astigmatisr 
as well as the other errors which are compensated in th 
Aplanats. Although none of the series have the rapidity of th 


| Petzval portrait lens, the excellence of their performance, adde 


to the rapidity of the modern dry plate, brings them almost t 
the standard of a universal lens. The Protars may be looke 
upon as forming one group of anastigmats with a commot 
feature of construction. . They are unsymmetrical doublets 
with cemented surfaces performing different functions in eacl 
combination. Both halves are positive achromats, but th 
glasses and their form are such, that spherical aberration i 
corrected by the front combination, and astigmatism by the 
back. In the serizs with the back combination formed of thre 
elements the correction is more perfect, but the underlying 
principle of construction is the same. The Double Protars mus’ 
be regarded primarily as a series of single lenses. They ar 
corrected similarly, but in uniting the two combinations of +h 
simple Protar to form a single lens, the front half has beer 
turned round and cemented behind the back. These sing]: 
lenses may be used separately or combined to form doublets 
When used in the latter form, they may be looked upon as < 
connecting link between the Protars and the cemented sym. 
metrical anastigmats, which comprise the Goerz Double Anastig 
mat, Steinheil’s Orthostigmat (Type II.), and the Holostigmai 
recently introduced by Messrs. Watson and Sons. Here we 
have a striking instance of the similarity of direction inventors 
minds may take when a given problem has to be solved. The lens 
known as the Goerz Double Anastigmat, was the independent 
invention of at least three opticians—Emil von Hoegh, Dr. 
Steinheil, and Dr. Rudolph. In applying for ths patent Emil 
von Hoegh secured priority. The three lenses depend upon the 
same principle of correction that is used in the Protars, but 
instead of curing spherical aberration in one combination and 
astigmatism in another, both corrections are effected in a single 
combination of three elements, the middle one oi which com 
bines suitably with the other two. The opposition of two ol 
these compound lenses to form a doublet corrects distortion as 
well as residal errors. Messrs, Ross, Limited, manufacture 
the Zeiss and Goerz lenses under licence, and Messrs. R. and J. 
Beck, Limited, the Steinheil Orthostigmats (Type II.) It should 
be mentioned that a similar instance of concurrent invention 
happened in the case of the Orthostigmat (Type IL). Dr 
Kasmpfer, at Messrs. Voigtlander and Son’s, was also calculat 
ing this lens, but Dr. Rudolf Steinheil anticipated him and 
obtained the patent. The right to manufacture was, however, 
granted to Messrs. Voigtlander by Dr. R. Steinheil, and the 
lens is made by them and known as the Collinear. Passing from 
this group, another, in which air Spaces are introduced in the 
combinations, claims special attention. I am inclined to think 
that a feature in the lens, invented by our countryman, Mr. 
Dennis Taylor, may have been instrumental in directine the 
spaces as elements of con- 


struction. The Cooke lens is primarily a triplet, and unlike 
there is no perceptible flare or ghost. 
e extent the prejudice against lens2s 
reflecting surfaces. 


other lenses of that class, 
This fact removed to som 


with more than four The Cooke lens became 
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ery popular, notwithstanding its limitations, and brought the 
nyentor much praise from Continental opticians, because of the 
rincipls of construction upon which it rests—that of giving the 
enses a form which dispenses with diaphragm corrections. 

In 1897 the Planar was introduced by the firm of Carl Zeiss. 
this was the first of the anastigmatic doublets, in the construc- 
ion of which air spaces were used. Dr. Rudolph’s object was 
9 apply the Gauss principle of correction to photographic 
enses. Another feature of the lens should also be noted. Ths 
wo cemented elements in the combinations are hyperchromatic. 
Phe cemented contacts have scarcely any effect beyond altering 
he dispersion. A compound lens may be thus obtained of the re- 
ractive power it would possess, if made of either material, but 
he dispersive power is different. The Planar, in its freedom from 
pherical aberration and astigmatism, is a very perfect lens, and 
ts construction appears to have suggested two others to Dr. 
Rudolph—the Unar and the Tessar. In the Unar construction, 
spherical correction, as in the Planar, is combined with astig- 
matic correction, as in the Protar. The combinations are 
‘ormed of uncemented elements, and the lens is unsymmetrical. 
The Tessar resembles the Unar in having an uncemented negative 
ont combination, but differs from it in having a cemented back 
sombination like that of the simple Protar. Various other an- 
ystigmats, in which air spaces are used, haye also been invented. 
Four may be instanced to give some idea of the many possibili- 
ies of combination. The homocentric, recently introduced here 
by Messrs. Ross, is a double combination corrected on the 
Gauss principle. The Busch Anastigmat resembles it in con- 
struction, but instead of abnormal pairs of glasses for the com- 
binations, normal pairs ar> used. In this respect the latter 
lens resembles one constructed by Alvan Clark. The firm o 
©. P. Goerz has introduced a lens resembling the Orthostigma 
(Type II.), but differing from it by the substitution of an air 
spac> for the middle-glass element in both combinations. The 
Unofocal, invented by Dr. Rudolf Steinheil, might at first sigh 
be taken for the same construction, but it involves differen 
principles. The glasses used, both crown and flint, are of the 
same refraction, and their foci are also the same. In the Goerz 
lens an abnormal pair of glasses is used, but in the Steinhei 
lens it may be said that neither a normal, nor an abnormal pair 
is used. This is a new departure. 

It has been shown that the cem2nted anastigmats may be sub- 
divided into two groups, the symmetrical and the unsymmetrical, 
and the same may be said of the uncemented anastigmats. Bu 
besides doublets, we now have triplets, for Messrs. Voigt- 
lander, under the direction of Dr. Harting, have introduced two 
constructions of this kind under the names Heliar and Dynar. 
Although the work of Mr. H. L. Aldis has been reserved until 


that of subsequent inventors has been described, it is equally 
deserving of notice. This optician became known through the 
Stigmatic lens, which he calculated for the firm of J. H. Dall- 
meyer, Limited, and it has enjoyed considerable popularity. The 
construction is rather complicated, but a new lens bearing his 
name, which has been issued since his departure from that old. 
established house, shows that his work has been in the right 
direction, that of simplification. It should be remembered that 
the modern lens requires great exactitude of workmanship, more 
especially when air spaces are used in the scheme of construc- 
tion. It is therefore of much importance, not only with regard 
to cost, but also fer freedom from error, that the lens should be 
as simple as it can be. The lens recently introduced by Mr. 
Aldis has three elements only, two of which ar2 cemented to 
gether. For simplicity of construction this surpasses even the 
Cooke lens. Yet simplicity should be subservient to correction. 

It would be hardly right to close this outline of ths history 
of photographic lenses during the past fifty years without 
mentioning the telephoto combination. Such a lens may be 
formed by uniting two positives, or a positive with a negative. 
There is no doubt that Porro was the first to use the combina- 
tion for photographic purposes, the type adopted by him being 
a positive united to a negativ> lens. This was in 1851. The 
late editor of this journal, J. Traill Taylor, prevented the com- 
bination from being forgotten, and when Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer, 
at the suggestion of Dr. P. H. Emerson, revived it, the dis- 
cussion as to priority of invention between him and Dr. Miethe, 
who was then with Messrs. Voigtlinder, disclosed the fact that 
Dr. Hugo Schroeder and Dr. Adolf Steinh2il had made telephoto 
lenses some time before, The slowness of the wet plate process 
probably stood in the way of the Porro lens, but the rapidity of 
the dry plate was favourable to the revival of the combination, 
and a growing sphere of usefulness now seems to be open to it. 
Some vary charming portraits have been produced with the lens, 
and it is even gaining ground as an adjunct to the hand 
camera. 

All the lens combinations which have been invented during 
the last half-century have not be2n mentioned in this sketch, 
but I trust that those I have selected will give the photographer 
an idea of what has been accomplished, and make it clear how 
great is the debt we owe to the few men who have made photo- 
graphic optics their study. .e interest the successive editors 
of the Brittsn Journat or Puorograpuy have hitherto shown 
in regard to the lens makes the paper a valuable record of the 
progress in photographic optics, and in sending you my best 
wishes for continued prosperity, I hope that interest will remain 


an important feature. 
P. Everirr. 


Some Experiences 


T would, perhaps, be difficult to indicate a more striking 
instance of the remarkable popularity to which the prac- 


tice of photography has attained during the last year or | 


two than is to be found in the use of celluloid films, and 
the compact and perfect cameras now so readily obtainable and 
which render their manipulation so easy to the uninitiated. 
But this excessive simplification of photography—if I may be 
allowed to use such a phrase—has, it seems to me, created 
quite a distinct type of amateur, who personally contributes 
nothing to the production of the photograph beyond the mere 
“pressing the button,” to use that which has now become 
a popular phrase in everyone’s mouth, 
Indications, however, are not wanting that the more serious 
elass of amateur workers, and those to whom the title is more pro- 
perly applicable, havebeen, and are, attracted by the many obvious 


with Celluloid Films. 


——+ 


advantages of film photography to adopt that method of work- 
ing in preference to the use of glass plates; and, as this ten- 
dency has recently considerably increased, due in part doubtless 
to improvements in the manufacture of the films them- 
selves, some hints and suggestions, gleaned from the practical 
experience of two years’ experimental and practical working, 
may be of interest to some readers of the Jubilee Number of 
Tux Brrrisn JoURNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Now, the first question that is not unnaturally put by those 
seeking for information upon the subject is: Are films as re- 
liable as plates? My answer is that if good films are pro- 
cured, and reasonable precautions observed, films are as trust- 
worthy as glass.. Obviously, on the first head, it is impossible 
for me to give any useful information without running the 
risk of an action for libel; but the purchase of a few packets 
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or spools of film of different makes, and a careful comparison 
of the resultant negatives, will go far to remove any doubts 
on this score. It is a fact, however, that although a very great 
general improvement has taken place in the manufacture of 
films, some makes are still of superior quality to others. 

I would warn the intended exponent of film photography 
not to be discouraged by the mysterious shortcomings and 
defects sometimes alleged against films, many of which have 
no foundation in fact, and would, indeed, apply with equal 
force to plates, and are, in truth, due to want of skill and 
experience on the part of their users. This is, of course, no 
matter of surprise when it is remembered that so many com- 
mence the practice of photography with films, and necessarily 
lack the technical knowledge that would enable them to avoid 
many of the defects of which they complain, and which they 
regard as inherent in the films themselves. 

Films are not faultless, nor 
are plates, but the former are 
often far more rigidly criticised 
for failings than are the latter. 
As an instance of this I found 
last summer a batch of films 
exhibiting curious irregular 
markings which at the moment 
I could not account for. In the 
course of my investigations I ex- 
posed some rapid plates under 
as nearly as possible similar 
conditions, and developed them 
with the same developer, metol- 
hydroquinone, and met. with 
precisely the same defects. 
Afterfurther experiment I found 
the cause to be two-fold : (1) The 
employment of an _ inferior 
sample of sulphite of soda; and 
(2) allowing the films to remain 
stationary in the developer. 
I may say at once that although 
widely recommended, I do not 
regard metol-hydrcquinone as a 
suitable developer for celluloid 
films. Apart from the produc- 
tion of markings, which not in- 
frequently occur, it also tends 
to produce a coarse, granular 


| 
i} 


with all special precautions must be taken to preserve ther 
from the deteriorating influences of damp, and the fumes pri 
duced by the burning of gas. This is best secured by storin 
them in an air-tight box, or tin, censtructed on the platinu 
paper, calcium storage-tube principle. There is no extra diff 
culty, and very little expense, in adopting this plan; for eithe 
at home, or when travelling, some provision must be made f{ 
storage, and the adoption of this method will prove an effectu: 
safeguard against the detericrating influence cf damp. Car 
should, of course, be taken when purchasing to see that th 
films are fresh, and have not been kept in a shcp under unsui 
able conditions for a longer or shorter period. Most manufa 
turers assist the consumer in this respect by printing the dat 
of issue on the packet or spool; and, as regards the secon 
danger, I make it an invariable practice to order films direc 
from the makers, and even skould I run short whilst on tou 
I get a fresh supply maile 
rather than run any risk ¢ 
getting stale material from 
local source. 

I think it an advantage, a 
all events with roll films, ¢ 
develop as soon after exposur 
as possible, as the films the 
seem to be more susceptible t 
any possible deteriorating in 
fluences. Roll films, by th 
way, would appear to be leg 
likely to be so affected than fla 
films, as the tight winding an 
protective influence of the back 
ing paper must afford a greate 


degree of protection than i 
possible in the storage am 
packing of cut films. The de 


velopment of roll film when al 
the exposures have been approx 
imately uniform is a simple an 
expeditious operation; but. 

find it an easier matter, when th 
films are quarter-plate, or large1 
to cut the spool into two ani 
develop each half separately 
The practice, often advocated 
of developing several film 
superimposed in one dish shoul 


image, and the negatives lack 
that roundness and gradation 
which are obtained with com- 
parative ease with the pyro-soda 
developer, which I regard as 
emphatically the best all-round 
developer for film work. In making up the solutions, what- 
ever be the developer employed, the anhydrous form of the 
sulphite salt should invariably be employed. It is somewhat 
more expensive, but as only half the quantity of the ordinary 
variety is needed, the pocket is not seriously affected. 

It is necessary to refer to one very serious charge which is 
frequently alleged against films, and that is their supposed lack 
of keeping qualities. But here, again, a good deal of misappre- 
hension appears to exist in the minds of those who use plates, 
and who rely for their information upon what they are told 
by others. It is not an unknown thing for plates to deteriorate 
under improper or unsuitable conditions, nor are films immune 
from such disabilities. But given proper precautions as regards 
the obtainment of fresh films, and their subsequent careful 
storage, no apprehension on this score need deter the careful 
and conscientious worker from adopting them. Some films 
appear to possess superior keeping qualities to others; but 


JOHN A. HopGEs, 


Formerly Hon. Sec. of the Royal Photographie 
Society of Great Britain. 


be studiously avoided, as it 1 
the cause of many failures, in 
cluding uneven development 
spots, patches, and marking 
of all kinds due to the un 
equal action of the developer 
I am aware that the plan is recommended b ythe the film 
makers in their instructions, but they would, in their owl 
interests, be well advised to entirely delete it. The system, ai 
a time-saving device, is, cf course, very attractive, and, becaust 
of that fact, I have given it a considerable trial; but th 
experience so gained compels me to condemn it in the interest 
of film photography in the strongest possible terms. 

In the space at my disposal it is impossible to say mucl 
about development; but I have found that most of the pub 
lished formule give a softer and better type of negative 1 
diluted with at least a third more water than the amount state 
in the directions. But on two points with regard to the after 
treatment of films usually advised, I desire to give a wort 
of warning. The glycerine bath in which it is recommendet 
to soak the films after fixation, although undoubtedly effectin: 
the object of reducing the tendency to curl, at the sam 
time so greatly increases the hygroscopic ecndition of th 
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as to induce a condition of things far more serious and | plate camera, with half-a-dozen slides, and the usual necessary 


imental 


;intended to remove. 


o the life of the negative than the evil which 
The curling of rollable film, although 


iewhat perplexing at first, is a matter which soon ceases to 
se annoyance, and one that may be reduced to a minimum 
pinning the films by the four corners to a blotting-board, 
allowing them to dry, and then immediately placing them 
ler pressure. 

nother point in which, in my experience, heterodoxy seems 


lave the a 


m bath after fixing. 


thorough 


dvantage of orthodoxy is in omitting the customary 
If fixation has been, as it should 
(and films always require more careful treatment 


he fixing-bath than plates, owing to their tendency to float 


rise abo 


ve the surface of the solution), and the washing 


plete, the necessity for the alum bath does not arise, and 


use occas 
1 to split 


ions serious disadvantages, very often causing the 
and leave its celluloid support. 


f the advantages of films, and particularly the rollable 
iety, it is almost unnecessary to write, for they are self- 


lent. 


Speaking personally, I have found them the greatest 


n in lightness and portability, making that which was 


nerly a labour a pleasure. 


Much of my photographie work 


sists in photographing a district or tract of country with 
object of securing a pictorial itinerary to be afterwards 
ised for lecturing purposes, and when the district selected 
ypens to be, as is frequently the case, cf a mountainous or 
y character, the fatigue involved in carrying even a quarter- 


Some Notes on the Fast, 


impedimenta, is considerable, and the substitution of rollable 
film for glass plates on such occasions has, as I have already 
said, converted that which was formerly a toil into a pleasure. 

Speaking of the results, which, after all, to the serious 
photographer is the main consideration, whilst I have had many 
failures, due for the most part to my own want of care, ur 
lack of special experience, I cannot find any material difference 
in the quality of the slides produced from my film negatives 
and those made on glass plates; and in order that you, my: 
readers, may form your own judgment on this point, I am 
submitting to the Editor with this article several prints from 
roll-film negatives, which I hope he will find room for, by way 
of illustration to this article. 

In case I may have been misunderstood in what I have said. 
about the keeping qualities of celluloid films, more especially 
as Tue Brirism Journat has so wide a circulation abroad, it 
is perhaps necessary to add that my observations refer solely 
to the use of films in the British Islands, to which latitudes 
my experience is confined. Of their keeping qualities under 
more seyere climatic conditions I cannot speak personally ; 
but from what I learn from those who have used them abroad it 
would seem that a dry heat has no deleterious effect, but 
danger is to be apprehended when a high temperature and a 
humid atmosphere are encountered; but it must not be for- 
gotten that very few glass plates pass unscathed through such 
adverse conditions. Joun A. Hopexs, F.R.P.S8. 


Present, and 


Future of Stereoscopic Photography. 


i 


O the gifted Editor of this Journan I owe the 
encouragement which first led to my taking an 


ac 


tive interest in the subject of stereoscopy. Him- 


self a past master in this branch of the photo- 


yphic art, 


his'teaching and example fostered my enthusiasm, 


1 ultimately gave me confidence to undertake a journey 
‘ough Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Greece, and Italy, 
the sole purpese of collecting stereoscopic illustrations of 


ise “ regio 
labitants. 
[ trust th 
tes to his 


ns of old renown,” and of the life of their present 


is explanation will make my offer of the following 
Jubilee Number appear less an act of presumption 


yenturing upon ground already traversed by my friend than 
grateful acknowledgement of my indebtedness to his able 


idance. 
We find 


reoscopic) vision is no new thing. 


iclid studi 
10 1,500 y 


on looking back into history that binocular (or 
About 2,000 years ago 
ed and wrote on bigocular vision, as also did Galen, 
ears ago treated the subject even more fully than 


lid. Weonardo da Vinci (1452-1520) is stated by some autho- 
ies to have been the first to suggest the principles of binocular 
sion, but it was also know by other painters and physicists. 
lotography not being then in use, geometric diagrams were 
\de as “slides,” and continued to be used until the time photo- 
aphy came and enabled workers to make a larger variety of 


ire pleasir 
Professor 
reoscope, 
heatstone’ 
an object 
d the two 


ng pictures. 

Charles Wheatstone, in 1838, devised the first 
and described it in “Philosophical Transactions.” 
s theory was that if two plane pictures were made 
from the positions as seen by each eye separately, 
pictures were superimposed, they should appear to 


e eyes to give the same relief or solidity as the object itself. 


He constructed an instrument in which two mirrors 
are mounted at right angles in the centre of the stand, at 
each end are carriers to take prints, and the positions 
of these can be adjusted by means of screws at the 
base. By placing one of the pictures in each carrier they can be 
adjusted so that their reflections from the mirrors pass through 
the two openings (sometimes fitted with lenses to magnify the 
picture) in front where the eyes are placed, and these reflections 
coalesce or blend apparently behind the mirrors. 

Prior to this we find no trace of the stereoscope itself. None 
probably were used, for proper stereoscopic effect may be ob- 
tained from a print without the aid of a stereoscope, as described 
by the Editor in a paper read by him at the Gloucester Conven- 
tion in 1899, and reprinted in these pages. 

Taking events chronologically, we find that, simultaneously 
with Wheatstone’s invention came Daguerre’s discovery of photo- 
graphy ; but there were no Daguerreotypes made for the stereo- 
scope until 1845. When the Daguerreotype was first applied 
to the stereoscope it became all the rage, and when opening 
the great London Exhibition of 1851 the late Queen Victoria 
showed her appreciation of the two inventions by sitting for a 
three minutes’ exposure ; with her Majesty were also the Prince 
Consort, Napoleon the Third, and Empress Eugenie. 

About a year previous to this event, however, Sir Dayid 
Brewster suggested lenses instead of mirrors for combining 
the two pictures, and he made the well-known and old-fashioned 
simple box-pattern, with lenses at one end, a place to slide 
the pictures in at the other, and an opening at the top to let 
in the light. The lenses thus used slightly magnify the picture, 
and produce the desired result by refraction instead of re- 
flection. Brewster, who died on February 10, 1868, at the age 
of eighty-seven years, probably did more than anybody else 
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to popularise the stereoscope, and his book on the subject 1s 
as well—if not better—known than his “Life of Newton and | 
“More Worlds than One.” Saul 
At the time of the exhibition mentioned above stereoscopie | 
photography began to make headway. Duboscq, of Paris, took 
up the work, and made the slides commercially and exhibited 
them there; he also made a stereo-microscope. The French 
have always been ahead of us in stereoscopic matters, and 
others who took up the process were Ferrier, Soullier, and 
Clousard, all of whom in the end joined forces and turned out 
work of the finest quality, and obtained ae se from 
z x their transparencies by the albumen ) 

ae eae Se to meee the interiors of Buck- | mounting are the rule. 
ingham Palace just before the death of eee and gave 
ree days’ exposure for some of the rooms. ° 

Spent pan, Thelen the first issue of Tne Brivise | shockingly scamped. 
Journan (under its old name) 
appeared, stereoscopic portraits 
began to be the craze, and some 
best-known men— 
T. BR. Williams and A. 
Claudet—charged as much as 
two and a-hali guineas for 
stereo-Daguerreotypes, 
with extra for tinting. At the 
end of the fifties most photo- 


portraits on paper and getting 
fancy prices for them. This 
went on and on, with the result 
that in 1862 stereoscopic photo 
graphy was at the zenith of its 
popularity, and for many years 
Stereoscopes were 
to be found in almost every 
drawing-room. 

William England, one of our 
greatest authorities and ablest 
of stereo workers, has said that 
at the Exhibition of 1862 stereo- 
scopic pictures were the most 
popular form of souvenir, and 
the sales ran into six figures. 
He further states that “ ninety- 
five per cent. of the views sold 
were for the stereoscope, and of 
the many popular subjects I 
myself produced from ten to 
fifty stereoscopic negatives of 
each, which were always kept 
Of two favourite 
pieces of statuary it is on re- 
cord that he had a hundred 
negatives of each. 


Unnecessary costly, and clumsy into the bargain, the hand 
form of the instrument was gradually superseded by the much. | 
more convenient cabinet pattern, with facilities for the ready | 
mounting and changing of fifty slides or upwards on an endless 
revolving band, each slide being brought into position by simply | prcduction. 
turning a knob. But even this improvement did not long avail 
to save the stereoscope from practical desuetude. Its relega- 
tion to the limbo of discarded trivialities was probably due to | 
two main causes, at the latter of which it may be instructive | 
to cast a retrospective glance. 

“The first, but minor, cause was the costliness of both instru- 
ments and slides. 
represented an outlay of exactly two guineas; our last cost one 
shilling and sixpence. We prefer to use the latter, thouch | 
we exhibit the former. si 

“The prices charged for slides, as we previously stated, were | 


held its own. 


dealer’ of days gone by. 


doing stereo 


P. R. SAtmoy, F.R.I.S., 


shilling. 


Our own first hand stereoscope, box-pattern, photography. 


Editor of the ‘‘ Photographic News.” 


also high; but costliness alone would not have proved a 
terrent to the continued vogue of the stereoscope. 

“The second, and principal, factor in its overthrow was 
inferiority and indecency of the slides, due, undoubtedly to 
rapacity and unscrupulousness of the ordinary ‘ professi 
It was all in his hands, and i 
had been content with a fair margin of profit that wi 
still have enabled him to supply the work of able and 
scientious practitioners, all would have gone well. But le 
examine carefully any old collection of slides, and what 
we find? When not vulgar, replicas from the same nega 
are not infrequent, while slipshod adjustments and sloy 
Even when artistic taste or la 
ledge had any part in the selection of subjects (which was 
frequently the case), the work itself appears to have | 
Insufficient attention to washing an 


the purity of materials 
abundantly evident from 
usual results. Meanwhile, 
struction in drawing and 0 
branches of graphic art 
becoming universal, and 
published results of var 
pictorial reproductive proce 
were combining with the 
fluences of increasingly 
quent exhibitions of pain 
and sculpture to raise the g 
ral standard of taste, and 
educate the rising generatio: 
some of the essentials ‘of 
art. No wonder that 
wretched productions we ] 
spoken of found little fa 
with the higher intelligence 
culture of a later day.”—J 
Ashby, in the “ Photogra 
News,” August 16, 1901. ~ 
There is danger  loor 
ahead again now, for only 
week we saw exhibited i 
well-known dealer’s stereo 
tures of a very dubious che 
ter. This sort of thing 1 
not be encouraged, or it 
certainly prevent the st 
scope again becoming pop 
in the best society. 4 
We must not be understoo 
condemn indiscriminately 
professional workers of the] 
We have alluded to hon 
able exception, and the na 
of Cooper, Wilson, Bedi 


England, Goode, and Blanchard claim distinction as tho: 
pioneers and honest enthusiasts in stereoscopic work, y 
many others might be mentioned who were distinguishe 
well for artistic taste as for thoroughness in their methoc 
But for one who worked gonscientiously for 
ove of his art there were hundreds who had no higher 
tkan to utilise a popular fanc 


y for the turning of the nu 


Let us now hark back a little and see what progress 
been made in cameras during this time. In the very 
issue of this journal we find several references to stereos 
At a meeting of the Liverpool Photogre 
Society, held on January 3, 1854, a camera, invented in F 
or taking binocular pictures, was described by Mr. Bur 
It carried two lenses so as to take two pictures at the | 
| time. It was called a “Quintoscope.” This is actually 
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reference I can find to two lenses being used at one time. 
lburn’s camera, having one lens only, which could be moved 
one side to the other, is in the same issue described to 
ne most perfect camera on the market, and another method 
1 in the same issue is that of converting an ordinary half- 
3 camera by means of a sliding front, and a clumsy zinc 
ngement in the dark slide for exposing the plate one half 
time. 

her cameras mentioned are by Cartwright, Abraham, and 
moveable bar method of Latimer Clark, which has been 
ften described in these pages and in the almanacs. ‘The 
gle-camera” method is largely in use even to-day, and a 
> number of adapters for using single cameras for making 
soscopic pictures are on the market. 
though the first “instantanecus” photograph was taken 
he early fifties, some considerable time elapsed before 
antaneous stereoscopic pictures could be taken, chiefly be- 
e of the necessity of moving the position of the single 
ras, and it was not until the “side-by-side” cameras came 
use that instantaneous work became possible. I may here 
ak in parenthesis that in Robert Hunt’s “Handbook of 
tography for 1851” I can find no mention of stereoscopic 
ography, but in the 1853 edition “it is thought advisable 
evote a short chapter to some notice of it.” What he does 
e is interesting, and I regret the space at my disposal will 
allow me to make extracts. 
1e neat folding pocket stereoscopes of to-day are not so new as 
may believe they are, for early in 1855 Mr. 8. F. Mascher, 
hiladelphia, took out a patent for a locket containing two 
20 lenses and supplementary lids for pictures. The lenses 
s hinged on one side and the lids on the other of a frame 
a watch-case, and they shut up one within the other like a 
h or locket. 

he first number of the “ Almanac” was issued in the year 
eoscopic photography was at the height of its popularity, 
it is interesting to note that the editor states stereoscopic 
s should not be vignetted, but be sharp up to the edges, 
mounted at 22 ins. distance between corresponding points 
he pair, and upon black or stone-coloured card. 

lack cards for mounting do not seem to have caught on, 
if workers knew how very effective they were I am sure 
e would be used. They have been strongly advocated quite 
ntly by Mr. H. Underhill, of Oxford. In the advertise- 
t pages of the 1862 volume will be found a picture: and 
ription of Hare’s portable stereo camera, which weighed 
s., and measured 82 in. by 6 in. by 55 in. From that year 
ards the subject of stereo-photography—in some form or 
a—has rarely, if ever, been missing from the pages of that 
ty annual. 

That is the present position of stereoscopic photography ? 
aking generally, it is ina better position now than it has 
1 for a quarter of a century. The manufacturers are cater- 
for the stereo workers in every possible way, and there is 
cely a dealer’s catalogue but what has something in the 
eoscopic line. It is not coming to the front in leaps and 
nds, as many thought it would, but in a slow and steady 
mer. One little drawback to a beginner is, I think, the 
ht confusion which exists in the matter of sizes. Roughly 
aking, there are three: The real stereo size, 63 by 34, double 
rter (64 by 44), and the half-plate adapted for stereo work. 
sr many years’ continuous working with one or other of the 
s, I unhesitatingly give my verdict in favour of the “ double 
rter” (64 by 44). The majority of cameras on the market 
not give pictures large enough for judicious trimming. 
ilst, however, I strongly advocate the “double quarter ” 
I do not wish to insinuate that good work cannot be 


? 


¢ with the narrower plates, for I have seen and done excel- 
S work on them; but they need—especially if it be a hand 
era—a good worker to manipulate them, and, what is most 


important, a good view-finder. ‘This, however, is not intended 
to be a technical article, but a general survey, so I must proceed. 

Stereoscopic postcards are on the market, and are selling 
well, and stereoscopic slides in half-tone may be had for about 
one penny each, and sometimes even less. The screen effect, 
however, is very irritating to the eyes, and I am now carrying 
out some experiments with a view to obviating the defect. 


There is a lot yet to be done in the stereoscopic line. Old’ 


methods which have not been a real success might be revived 
and improved upon. At the presen time, for example, there 
promises to be a revival of the old method of two-colour stereo- 
scopic effect obtained by printing the two elements of the picture 
in complimentary colours on the same piece of paper or card, 
and viewing with similarly-coloured s ectacles, so that each 
eye only sees its appropriate element of the stereogram. Hun- 
dreds of specimens made abroad have recently been put om 
the English market, and Messrs. Boots, of Fleet Lane, have 
sent us some of their productions, which they call bi-photo 
prints on cards about 4 in. square. 

The desirability of stereo projection would naturally occur 
to the very earliest worker, and De la Blanchére, in 1853, 
seems to have been the first to attempt this, his idea being to 
project one picture through blue glass and the other through 
yellow, and provide the spectator with a pair of eyeglasses 


also provided with the same coloured glasses, that for the right ” 


eye being of the same colour as the glass through which the 
right-handed picture was shown, and the left eyeglass corre- 
sponding to the left-hand picture, thus apportioning each 
picture to the correct eye. The positives were of the ordinary 
type, and not themselves coloured, and the yellow and blue 
lights mixed gave white. The same idea was utilised by 
D’Almeida in 1858 only with green and red glasses, and later 
by Molteni, Schobbens, and Freshwater. 

Anderton used polarised light, and each spectator was pro- 
vided with prism eyeglasses, the screen being in this case covered 
with silver. foil to obviate loss of light. Stroh utilised the 
phenomenon of persistence of vision, the pictures being alter- 
nately and rapidly thrown on the screen and eclipsed, an idea 
that has also been suggested for cinematograph work. Up to 
the present, however, there is no satisfactory method of stereo 
projection. 

The last stereoscopic competition, held by the paper I have 
the honour of editing, opened the eyes of some of our critics, 
who, at the initiation of the competition, forecasted a failure, 
and said we were whipping a dead dog. The results were ex- 
tremely satisfactory, the competitors running into many hun- 
dreds. The results afforded a welcome assurance that the 
revival of interest in this branch of photography, predicted a 
few years ago as follows by a former editor, Mr. E. J. Wall, 
may be regarded as fairly established :— 

“Tt is undoubtedly the most perfect of every branch of photo- 
graphy, giving as it does an appearance of relief and solidity 
to the objects which is extremely realistic. It has for many 
years fallen into disuse, and only lately has there been a 
revival, and that entirely among amateurs. . . . Stereo- 
scopic photography ‘will, I believe, gain steadily in favour, and 
it ought to; for, as I have said before, the results obtained are 


/ unapproached by any other process, and if the main principles 


are grasped, and all the operations systematically carried out, 
it is not a difficult department of artistic photography.” 

In conclusion, let me say that in stereoscopic work it will be 
found that far greater power of making pretty and interesting 
pictures out of commonplace material exists than when using 
an ordinary monocular camera; and whilst the ordinary rules 
of composition apply it must not be forgotten that the real 
beauty of a stereoscopic transparency or print lies in its tech- 
nical excellence and in its semblance of relief, and everything 
which goes to increase this is, generally speaking, an advan- 
tage. A hedgerow, bush, tree, or an uninteresting row of posts 
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or palings in the near foreground should be utilised, for by so] objects in relief make the best subjects. Fuzzy or so-calle 
doing the distant planes are thrown back and relief is much | naturalistic—Salonic, if you like—pictures will not do for ¢} 
enhanced. Distant views without any near object should never | stereoscope; we do not see such things in Nature. What 
be attempted, as, unless the two lenses are very widely | wanted is good, clean, honest, and pure photography. Wi 
separated, the subjects are wanting in relief, and appear un- | not some of our so-called leaders in the world of pictorial phot 
interesting. I find that a prominent object within 15 ft. to | graphy take up the stereoscope? ; 
20 ft. of the camera gives, with ordinary lens separation, the P. R. Sarmon, F.R.P.S., 

dest results. Flowers, statuary, studies of hoar-frost, and other Editor of the “ Photographic News.” 


Orthochromatic Prolegomena. 


—<—$ ++ 


ISTORY repeats itself. Twenty-five or thirty years Two noteworthy instances illustrating the misuse of orthochne 
ago photographers were regarding with the utmost | matic plates recently came under my notice. In one a touri 
reluctance the advent of the gelatine plate, clinging | going abroad bought a supply of orthochromatic plates, an 
to the wet plate with one hand and reaching out | had his hand camera fitted with a filter ; the majority of hi 

in a tentative, half-hearted manner towards the dry plate | exposures were made with the filter in_ position, and were ( 
with the other. A similar state of affairs has been repeated | the usual “snapshot” character. It is hardly necessary 1 
in the history of the orthochromatic plate. For at least fifteen | say that the resulting negatives were scarcely the “things < 
years the colour-sensitive plate has been knocking at the photo- | beauty and joys for ever” he intended them to be, and I 
‘grapher’s door in almost its present stage of efficiency. Its | rightly says that he gets on much better with the ordinaa 
acceptance has been even more half-hearted and protracted than | plate. In the other case a tourist took with him orthochromati 
shat of the gelatine plate. plates but no filter, and complains that he can see no advantag 


ee 


Hig. 1—View taken without a filter. 


lh Within the last two years or so manufacturers and dealers in them over the ordinary plate. A very little study of wha 
eM Las} have conspired to force orthochromatic plates and spectrum for them, was quite a new departure in photography, woul 
filters upon an apparently unwilling photographic public, and | have obviated the subsequent disappointment, and have enable 
now on all sides orthochromatic plates and filters are used them to realise the superior translation given by the orth 
and misused with a generosity that contrasts strongly with the chromatic plate. 


years of neglect they have suffered. At the risk of being elementary, and restating much thi 
In many instances no effort seems to be made by the users | has been already many times and better said, I propose | 
i of orthochromatic plates and filters to understand the prin- | review for the benefit of the uninitiated in orthochromat 


HA ciples that govern their application; it seems to be sufficient photography the main points in its application to outdoor wor 
for most that they have light filters and orthochromatic plates, | and I may, perhaps, be allowed to hazard the hope that th 
and are in a position to say that such and such a view was | summary of orthochromatic procedure will not be inappropria 
taken by their aid. to the Jubilee Number of the Brrrisx Jouryan or Pxor 
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tAPHY, a paper that in itself is a history of progressive photo- 
aphy. 

Té is a matter of common knowledge, even among beginners 
photography, that some colours photograph “badly.” Blue 
produces too light, while, on the other hand, yellows and 
ds are much too dark. ‘The explanation of the difficulty lies 
“the fact that silver salts, as ordinarily used, are far more 
nsitive to the violet and blue region of the spectrum than 
ey are to the yellow and red. As a consequence, blue becomes 
lly exposed before the yellows and reds of a subject have 
mmenced to have any action on the plate, owing to its low 
nsitiveness to these colours. It must not be imagined, 
swever, that silver bromide, of which gelatine dry-plates 
ainly consist, is insensitive physically to the yellow and red 
‘the spectrum; a prolonged exposure would result in these 
Jours impressing the plate to a considerable extent ; but 
© exposures necessary to do so belong more to the domain 


experimental photography than to the everyday work of 


ie photographer. 
Photographic physicists, quite 
rly in the history of photo- 
aphy, found that it was possible 
considerably modify the 
nsitiveness of the silver salts 
wards the different parts of 
e spectrum, by adding various 
bstances to the sensitive 
ver salts; and Ives, in 1879, 
owed how  collodio-bromide 
ates might be made colour- 
nsitive by treating them with a 
lution of chlorophyll. A few 
ars later H. W. Vogel consider- 
ly advanced colour-sensitive 
jotography, if, indeed, he did 
6 lay the foundation of ortho- 
wematic photography, as we of 
ie present day know 3t. 
Tt was readily seen that in 
ite of the advanced sensitive- 
‘ss t» the yellow and red rays 
mferred on the silver salts 
y dyeing the films or emulsion 
ith eosine, etc., the general 
nsitivensss of the plate to the 
olet and blue was still far 


make a comparative test in the field between an orthochromatic 
plate without the filter and an ordinary plate, would probably 
be much disappointed. If the test took place on an average 
subject in a good summer light, probably no difference would 
be cbservable between the two negatives ; the blue sensitiveness 
of each plate is so great that the colour translation would be 
about equal. But if the yellow filter is used with the ortho- 
chromatic plate a very marked difference is at once seen; 
the blue of the sky is reduced in activity, so that in the 
negative the white clouds stand out against a dark background. 
The extreme distance is very much better rendered in the nega- 
tive taken through the filter, for, as it is principally composed 
of blue rays, it receives much less exposure with the filter 
than without. In point of fact; unless the filter is used in 
conjunction with the orthochromatic plate, there is not much 
reason for employing the orthochromatic plate in average land- 
scape work under ordinary conditions. 

On the other hand—and this is a point to be insisted on— 
there is no disadvantage in always using orthochromatic plates. 
. Under certain. conditions, fo 
‘j instance, when working late in 

the evening or on dull days, they 
do give better results without a 
filter than the crdinary plate ; 
but the main reason for con- 
stantly employing them is that 
they are always available for ue 


with a filter should it be 
desirable to use one. Looking 


back through my exposure books 
of the last fifteen years, the 
time during which I have em- 
ployed orthochromatie plates 
2 and filters, I find the’ propor- 
tion of exposures with a filter 
shows a gradual increase, until 
now about seventy-five per cent. 
of them are made with the filter. 
To enable the beginner to 
fully realise the importance of 
using a carefully-selected filter, 
I would direct his attention 
to the comparative test illus- 
trated in Figs. 1 and 2. The 
subject isa forest glade of birch 
trees, taken towards the end 


_ advance of its sensitiveness 
) the less refrangible rays, so 
sour.e was had to checking 
le activity of the blue rays by 
iterposing between the object and the plate a yellow screen, 
ich filtered out some portion of the too active blue rays, 
hile the yellow and red were allowed to pass with their energy 
ndiminished. Orthochromatic photography, then, consists of 
yeing tke ordinary silver salts to increase their sensitiveness 
9 the yellows and reds; but as this alone is not sufficient to 
secure correct visual interpretation, owing to the relatively 
reater sensitiveness of the plate to the blue, a portien of this 
olour is filtered out by the use of a spectrum filter. 

Some few workers contend that by using an undyed plate 
ith a yellow filter similar results are obtained as when using 
n orthochromatic plate. It is true that the yellow filter would 
épress the activity of the blue rays, and so a truer result 
ould be had, but the exposure with an ordinary plate would 
€ enormously protracted, in addition to which the sensitive- 
ess of the ordinary plate to such yellow and red rays as passed 
krough the filter would be infinitely less than in the case of 
he crthochromatic plate specially sensitised for these rays. 

The beginner in orthochromatic photography, who elected to 


GrorGE T. Harris, F.R.P.S., 
One of our foremost technical photographers. 


of October, at four o'clock in 
the afternoon. The colouring 
was singularly vivid, the birch 
trees being a brilliant yellow, 
backed by a bright blue sky, which was broken up with white 
clouds and dark patches of storm-dvift. In the foreground 
were masses of dead brown bracken, and the shadows from the: 
sun, only a few degrees above the horizon, stretched right 
across the glade. Fig. 1 was taken on a colour-sensitive plate: 
without a filter, Fig. 2 being taken on a colour-sensitive plate 
with a filter, which increased the normal exposure three times. 

It will be noticed that in the one taken without the filter the 
sky and clouds are completely lost, and that there is a round- 
ness and suggestion of colour in the birch trees, the bright 
yellow being rendered many degrees too low for visual im 
tensity in that taken without a filter. The one, in fact, is 
a mere photograph; the other brings back to me, who saw 
the original scene, instantly all its vivid colour and breadth 
of lighting. Quite early in my use of orthochromatic plates 
I noticed that months afterwards prints from those negatives 
taken with a filter recalled most satisfactorily the original 
scene, and this because the visual translation was truer and 
more in accordance with what the eye saw. 


D 
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The tyro in orthochromatic work may think that any filter, 
so long as it is yellow, will give good results. This, how- 
ever, is scarcely so; many of the yellow glass filters on the mar- 
ket would never give highly satisfactory results, as they remove 
so little of the blue. To be-useful, the colour must be a bright 
lemon yellow, a colour rarely seen in glass, which is usually 
brownish yellow. The filter used with the illustrations here 
given was an ammonium picrate, similar to the one originally 
described by me in the Brrttsx Journat Almanac for 1893, 
and I think it would be difficult to beat it for all-round land- 
scape work. ; 

Much has been said about adjusting the filter to the colour- 
sensitiveness of the plate, and, of course, this is a necessity 
in such exact work as three-colour printing necessitates; but 
with landscape work less exactitude is permissible, and so 
long as the filter is of such colour and density that the activity 
of the blue rays is sufficiently checked, the work will be satis- 
factory enough for general requirements. Let the beginner be 
advised against using in his early work one of the filters 
of amber-coloured glass not infrequently sold for landscape 


white clouds or a distance composed largely of blue atmosphere 
a filter will always be desirable. Again, when photographing 
aull days, the greens of a landscape will be improved yer 
much by using a filter. Late in the evening, when the propo1 
tion of blue rays has considerably diminished, the filter is les 
necessary, and I have frequently noticed the superior useful 
ness of the orthochromatic plate on evenings in the late autumn 
when towards sunset the atmosphere becomes suffused with 
yellow light. Used on such occasions without a filter th 
orthochromatic plate scores heavily over the ordinary. It mus 
be remembered that in dealing with Nature there will alway 
be a large amount of blue in the landscape, and unless this j 
modified by a filter the best results will not be obtained, 1 
is worthy of note that there is less tendency to halation whe 
using a filter, a fact not difficult to understand. 

I know for a fact that many have been prevented from usin 
orthochromatic plates by getting an impression that they mus 
be developed in total darkness. Such a proceeding is quit 
unnecessary ; all that is required is a good safe light and plent 
of it. My own light is a paraffin lamp, with a single thick 


Fig. 2 —View taken with Filter. 


work. These increase exposure from eight to ten or twelve 


times, and nearly always give over-correction from the blue 
being too completely removed, as a consequence of which the 
green of trees and grass appears many shades too light in a 
print. Deep filters occasionally are of extreme usefulness, but 
their application requires great care if a false result is to be 
escaped. 

Under-exposure must be carefully avoided when using a filter 
if a satisfactory translation is to be obtained. It is quite 
astonishing what an amount of apparent over-exposure an ortho- 
chromatic plate with a filter will stand. The plate during 
development may seem wholly devoid of unconverted bromide, 
and yet the fixed negative prove to be full of fine gradation. 
If the negative has to be forced during development, from slight 
under-exposure, the result will be untrue as regards its tr 
lation of the visual intensities. 

The beginner’s principal difficulty will be that of knowing 
when to use the filter. When a large amount of blue enters 
into the colour of the landscape, either as blue sky with 


ans- 


ness of good ruby glass and another of 
plate is flooded with the d 
looked at occasionally unt 
need be no fear of fog 
chromatic plates if care 
to the dark-room light, 


It may not be out of place to make some reference to ortho 
chromatic plates themselves, All plates of this kind issuer 
commercially are certainly coated with orthochromatic emul 
sion, as “dipped” plates would not keep sufficiently wel 
for commercial purposes. At the same time it is questionabl 
whether dipped plates do not give the best orthochromati 
effect ; they certainly impress me as being more sensitive t 
the lower part of the spectrum than when the emulsion is pre 
pared orthochromatically. For flower studies, indoors, I hay 
frequently employed ordinary plates, dipping them just befor 
use, and exposing in a damp condition. The results certain]; 
left nothing to be desired from an orthochromatic point of view 

Development of orthochromatic plates need present no diffi 


canary medium. Th 
eveloper and the tray covered, bein, 
il development is completed. Ther 
even with the most sensitive ortho 
is taken not to unduly expose then 
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culty to the beginner. Any developer that suits the plate can 
be used, except hydrokinone, which is unsuitable, as it gives 
too steep a gradation to allow of the best translation of the 
original tones. Density is gained very quickly with most colour- 
sensitive plates, and some care is necessary to avoid obtaining 
a negative too hard for the best representation of the original 
tones. 

Space does not allow me to traverse the whole ground of 
the applications of filters and orthochromatic plates in land- 
scape practice; much might be written of the great usefulness 
of deep-coloured filters in mountain regions, where for days 
together the worker is confronted by provoking haze. 


The | 


experienced worker is not often caught without a filter or series 
of filters. 

I make no pretence in these notes on elementary ortho- 
chromatic work, of suggesting that more artistic work can be 
done by the aid of filters and colour-sensitive plates than could 
be accomplished with ordinary plates. I should say, judging 
from a good deal of the artistic work shown, that the ordinary 
plate is eminently suited to its production; what I have no 
hesitation in saying is, that if anyone desires a transcript of 
some scene which pleases him, and desires to recall it as he 
saw it, then orthochromatic plates and filters will help him 
as nothing else will. G. -T. Harris, F.R.P.S. 


Half a Century of Ceramic Photography. 


HE above title may surprise some of the young 
photographers who have never seen or heard of a 
genuine enamel. I say genuine to distinguish them 


from collodion and other glazed photographs or 
imitations, which are often misnamed enamel photographs. I 
am much surprised that the genuine article is not more 
popular, seeing that processes published are not difficult 
or expensive; the plates are the most costly part after the 
furnace. About fifty years ago Count Lafon d’Camersac 


Photo by] 


process, which from an original negative gives extreme fineness 
of grain, even when enlarged. 

During the fifty years many experimenters entered the field 
with varying success, but from some unexplained cause they 
did not persevere; I daresay, believing that the difficulties 
were too great. JI remember on more than one occasion would- 
be enamellers sending for a couple of plates. I could tell some 
strange and funny stories, but will reserve them for another 
occasion. One idea seems to have taken hold, that the difficulty 
lies in the firing. I never found the smallest difficulty with a 


[S. J. Beckett. 


A, L. HENDERSON, 


A veteran photographer, experimentalist, 
and traveller. 


astonished the world by producing the first good vitrified 
photographs. I have an example done by that gentleman 
which would be difficult to beat. His method, as far as I 
know, has never been published. Suffice to say I believe it 
was a dusting-on process; the one he produced for me was 
from a transparency. As a rule, the dusting process gives 
great latitude in colour, but necessitates a good deal of work- 
ing-up. Then there is the so-called substitution (a misnomer) 


properly-prepared image; it is almost impossible to send it 
up the chimney (a trade expression). My initiation into this 
art is now a story of the past. It came about by the late J. T. 
Taylor challenging me to produce enamels. My ‘process, has 
been published and demonstrated so many times that a re- 
capitulation is unnecessary. I am not aware of a ‘more inter- 


: : i . o 
esting or lucrative branch than enamelling. It will “catch on 
some day. A. L, Hexprrson. 
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Then and Now. 


a 


N contrasting the practice of photography as it was, and 
as it is, a slight sketch of the trials and troubles of a 
photographer of the old days may not be out of place 
as a contribution to this issue of the Brrrisu Journan 
or PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Then, indicating the sixties, a day’s satisfactory outing with 
the camera was an undertaking not to be lightly entered upon, 
in marvellous contrast with that of the present day. For the 
information of those not conversant with wet collodion work in 
the field, and to emphasise the advantages of the modern 
methods of working compared with it, I will give a résumé of 
what was needful to obtain a negative in those days. To ensure 
having all things necessary it was customary to make a list 
of everything required and at- 
tach it permanently to some 


| photography could not have been carried on. 


| Providing the 


district was unknown, an excursion was made during the 
time the tent was being set up and generally prepared for 
working in. All being in readiness, the camera was focussed, 
the plate prepared, coated in the open and sensitised in the 
tent, drained and put into the dark slide, resting the corners on 
blotting paper to absorb any drainings. The plate once put 
in the slide, care had to be exercised to keep it in the same 
position until it was taken out to develop, or possibly some of 
the drainings might run back over the plate and cause defects, 
In developing, the plate was held in the hand, the developer 
swilled over it, and the surplus poured off the plate into a 
' cup in which a few drops of nitrate of silver solution had been 
introduced. This was to secure 
density, which was seldom 


convenient part of the outfit. By 
going over this list item by 
item when packing up trouble 
was avoided. I will not, however, 
‘occupy space by enumerating 
the various articles, ‘but there 
were very many things the 
modern dry-plate photographer 
has fortunately no occasion to 
use, but which might have caused 
great inconvenience if forgotten, 
even to the stoppage of a day’s 
work. Imprimis, there was the 
tent or portable dark room, a 
heavy, roomy affair fitted with 
Dottles, bath, etc., a complete 
photographic laboratory, as all 
the processes, from sensitising 
to developing the plate, was car- 
vied on init. The silver bath, a 
most unstable and irritating 
solution, was always liable to 
get out of order at the most 
awkward times, then it had to be 
filtered and tested, and gave an 
unconscionable deal of trouble, 
having to be remedied on the 
spot. The plates, too, had to be 
most carefully handled—the 
least fingermark or dust causing 
defects in the negative. Six or 
eight plates were considered a 
fair day’s work, but extra plates 
were generally taken. The 
collodion required special attention, being filtered back into 
a container, after coating each plate. The tent was constructed 
so that it formed a box sufficiently large to contain most of the 
appliances required, supplemented by another box with the 
chemicals, lenses, etc. As a precautionary measure, the camera 
was usually taken in a case by itself. Bucket and jugs were 
also necessary, the whole outfit weighing between one and two 
hhundredweight. (I may say plates, 12 by 10 in size, were 
used.) Detachable wheels and handles that could be affixed to 
the box turned the whole thing into a sort of hand-cart on an 
emergency. 

Arrived at our destination, the first thing was to find a spot 
sheltered as much as possible from sun and wind and near to 
a water supply, a very important condition, for without water 
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sufficient without this so-called 
reintensifying. The plate was 
then freely washed with water 
and fixed with cyanide solu- 
tion, ‘washed again, and put 
into a rack to drain. A very 
few minutes sufficed for this 
part of the business, forming a 
marked, contrast to the time 
occupied in treating a gelatine 
dry plate. Exposures were very 
long—counted by minutes in- 
stead of seconds—and a two- 
minutes’ exposure might be ex- 
tended over half an hour or 
more, caused by frequently 
capping the lens when the 
wind was troublesome or moving 
objects got in the field of 
view, and a wait had to be 
made until they had disap- 
peared. When the day’s work 
was over and everything  re- 
packed for travelling, the photo- 
grapher himself required a wash 
and brush up, with the energetic 
application of pumice stone and 
cyanide to his hands, which in 
the course of the day had ac- 
quired a very disreputable ap- 
pearance. Given a hot, windy day 
and a bad supply of water, a day’s 
outing in the sixties could 
scarcely be called a pleasure. In 
this year of grace, 1904, what a difference! no bother about 
tents, and developing plates always ready and will keep any 
time, no dirt and mess or anything to interfere with an enjoy- 
able stroll—no wonder photographers have increased by the 
thousand and photographs by the million! But has the improve- 
ment in apparatus and material, etc., been matched by im- 
provement in the resulting work? Lighting, composition, and 
exposure are the chief factors in a good picture, and now that the 
distractions of a troublesome process have been eliminated, all 
the attention can be given to the pictorial side, which, I think, 
should show a more marked improvement in general work than 
is perhaps to be found in it. Anyway, in this direction only is it 


possible to make any progress. 
| Epwarp DunmoRE. 
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Orthochromatic Photography. 


T is desirable upon occasions such as we are at present 
celebrating to pause and consider what advances have 
been made in a given period of time. More espe- 


cially is this necessary for those who specialise, as | 


prevents retrogression, a failing in the photographic 
orld which is far too common. From the first the 
hotographer has been troubled with the fact that the 


minosity and sensitiveness of colours are not in concord, and 
-was Crookes who suggested in 1858 that if a yellow screen 
ere placed in front of the sensitive plate there would be a 
narked improvement obtained in the rendering of the colour 
minosities ; the writer by using 
1 artifice of this nature has 
otained correct colour rendering 
on an ordinary pla te of extreme 
pidity, but the exposure was 
ery long, and it will be seen that 
ith the slow sensitive medium 
1 use at that time Crookes’ 
allow screen would not receive 
mich attention. 

About 1873 the late H. W. 
Togel, when photographing the 
pectrum upon various kinds of 
oHodion emulsion, observed that 
pon some plates he had obéained, 
ade by Stuart-Wort'e7,there was 
n additional light action obtained 
n the green, caused, as transpired 
iter, by the action of aurine 
rhich had been used to stain the 
late in order to prevent halation. 
Fogel followed up his discovery 
nd vltimately announced to the 
vorld that by staining the emul- 
ion with various dyes it is ren- 
lered sensitive to the byighter 
olours of the spectrum. 

Many renowned experimental- 
sts attacked this subject, and in 
[875 Waterhouse discovered the 
yalue of eosin as a colour sen- 
‘itiser, and in 1879 Ives pub- 
lished the method of orthochro- 
matising collodion bromide emulsion by means of chlorophyll. 
Tn 1882-83 Tailfer and Clayton took out a patent for ortho- 
chromatising gelatine dry plates by means of eosin and ery- 
throsin used in conjunction with an alkali, and plates prepared 
under this patent by B. J. Edwards and Co. were placed on 
the English market in 1884. : 

It was, and is still, necessary to use a yellow screen, or, as 
it is now called, a light filter, in order to subdue the action of 
the blue and violet rays of light and to stop the action of the 
ultra violet light; but for quite a long period these light filters 
were selected and used haphazard, except in the case of one or 
two careful workers, who devoted much time and skill to ad- 
justing the light filter to the plate by means of the spectro- 
scope in order to obtain correct colour rendering, but it re- 


ARTHUR PAYNE, F.CS., 
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mained for Sir W. Abney to give to the world an instrument 
which is known as the colour sensitometer, by means of which 
it is possible to rapidly and accurately adjust the absorption 
properties of a light filter to the colour sensitiveness of the 
plate, so as to obtain a true rendering of colour luminosity into 
monochrome. 

To illustrate the advance that has been made in solving 
this problem of correct colour rendering, it is interesting to 
note that if an extra-rapid crdinary gelatino-bromide plate 
and a colour-sensitive plate of equal speed be selected, and 


| have light filters adjusted to them so as to obtain in each case 


correct colour rendering, the 
practical results obtained by 
these two plates, each used with 
its own light fiter would be 
identical in colour rendering, 
put it would be found that the 
light filter used with the ordinary 
plate would increase the exposure 
about 7,000 times, whilst in the 
case of one of the latest brands of 
colour sensitive plates the ad- 
justed light filter only increases 
the exposure about 10 times, so 
that though the photographs would 
be similar in character, that which 
hai been taken upon the ordinary 
plate would require an exposure 
700 times as long as one taken 
upon the colour sensitive 
plate. 

Within the past year there has 
been introduced a colour sensitis- 
ing dye known as Orthochrome T., 
which marks astepin advance, for, 
unlike most colour sensitisers, no’ 
only dees it make a plate which 
has been bathed in its solution 
colour sensitive, but it also 
greatly increases the speed of the 
plate. The writer has found 
that by bathing an ordinary 
clean working plate (“ Electric ”) 
of a speed of about 120 
Hi and D in a weak solution of this dye, the speed of the 
plate is increased for daylight to about 250 H and D, whilst 
for yellowish, artificial light the speed reaches the maximum 
of between 500 and 600 H and D, and when a light filter is 
adjusted to this bathed plate in order to obtain correct colour 
rendering, it only increases the exposure about five to six 
times, so strong and even is the colour sensitiveness conferred 
upon the plate by means of this dye. 

The goal of all experimentalists in this work is to obtain 
a plate which in ‘itself, and without any screening, gives 
correct colour rendering and at the same time maintains and 
increases the present high sensitiveness obtained in modern 


dry plates. 
Arruvr Pave, F.C.8., F.R.P.S8, 
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Collodio-~-Bromide: 


T is now just forty years since this beautiful process 


was first introduced in the pages of this JourNAL 
by Messrs. Bolton and Sayce. My experience dates 
from the time of its introduction, and I have 


worked at it from the commencement. It seems a very 
long time to look back. I first used it for negative 
work and transparencies for window decorations, and also 
for stereoscopic slides. For the latter it is unsurpassed on 
account of the varied rich tones obtained by it. In the early 
seventies I was making enlarged negatives up to 24 by 18 in., 
using it in the wet state. As 
originally published, the for- 
mula was very crude, and also 
the way of compounding. This 
was of the unwashed order. 
Matters have considerably 
changed since then. M. Carey 
Lea and others elaborated it. 

In or about the year 1880 I 
devised a plan of reproducing 
a negative from a negative 
without having to make a 
positive. I made the ex- 
posure either by contact or in 
the camera, and the image 
when developed was a posi- 
tive; the plate was then well 
washed, and flooded with a 
strong solution of iodine in 
alcohol, and allowed to act 
until the image was perfectly 
invisible, again well washed, 
ana then flooded again with 
the alkaline developer. The 
positive image again made its 
appearance, and after a 
short time this positive image 


gradually disappeared, a 
negative image taking its 
place ; development was 


pushed until the requisite 
density was obtained, and 


fixed with cyanide as 
usual. If the iodine was 
not allowed to act long 


enough, the final result was 

partly negative and positive—a 

regular mix-up. The iodine fumes were too overpowering to 
admit of its being used, so I gave it up. I published it-at the 
time. 

Colonel Stuart-Wortley in the seventies or early eighties in- 
troduced into the emulsion nitrate of uranium, for what pur- 
pose I could never understand. He said it was to increase the 
sensitiveness, but I found it quite the reverse. W. J. Still. 
man at the time attacked him on the same point as to its 
uselessness, and said it was no more use in the emulsion 
than ground bones and sand, which led to some bitter cor- 
vespondence in the journals. Mr. Leon Warnerke gave some 
valuable information as to the use of various bromides, The 


Forty Years’ 
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Experience 


late Professor Dawson and Henry Cooper were earnest worker 
on the subject, and lent valuable aid. I remember when tl 
Liverpool Dry Plate Company issued plates under Mr. Pete 
Mawdsley I experimented with some of the first issued an 
obtained good results. They were on the market for a lon 
time. This was before the days of washed emulsion. At th: 
time I was also making emulsion for my own use. When th 
washed emulsion came in, matters were considerably alterec 
I think it was Mr. W. B. Bolton who introduced washing th 
emulsion in puik, at the time we were experimenting together 
Mr. Peter Mawdsley ha 
shifted from Liverpool ¢ 
Clapham Junction, and issue 
the washed emulsion. Abou 
the same time Henry Cooper’ 
emulsion was put on the mal 
ket by Messrs. Horne & Thorn 
waite, of Newgate St., London 

With the washed emulsio; 
of my own make, I soon re 
cognised its adaptability fo 
lantern slides, and am stil 
using the same system yer 
largely at the present day. 

The greatest difficulty tha 
has had to be contended witl 
was a suitable pyroxyline. I 
seemed next to impossible 
make two samples exact 
alike in quality. I was deter 
mined that it should not mas 
ter me. I spent an enormous 
amount of time (years) and ¢ 
great deal of money. I ob: 
tained samples of cotton from 
all parts of the globe, and ii 
was not until about two years 
ago that my efforts were 
crowned with success. I found 
most of the formule published 
in books were copied from on¢ 
another. I have not the slight. 
est difficulty now in making 
any number of batches of pyr- 
yxyline exactly alike. The cl<ss 
of pyroxyline that is required 
is a sample that will make 
a fluid collodion and that will adhere to the glass plate, and 
have a strong organic reaction that will combine with the 
silver. These qualities I can now obtain at will, and without 
the slightest difficulty, if I keep within certain prescribed lines. 
One thing I forgot to mention was that artists’ flatted canvas 
coated with it develops with a beautiful sepia tone, and com- 
bines with the oil colour on the canvas. As my work has 
covered forty out of fifty years, and the process was published 
in these pages in 1864, I do not think it will be out of place 
in the year of Tum Bririsx JOURNAL or PHoroGRAPHY 
Jubilee Number. 


Wit1am Broogs. 
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Photomicrography of Rock 


Sections. 


—— 14+ 


HIS is one of the most interesting applications of 
the microscope, and one to which, so far as can 
be learned, not much attention has been paid in 
photographic literature. The sections of rocks are 


so varied in their character that to very few of them 
scan the same mode of lighting and illumination be 
applied. It may be stated generally that granite and its 


three components, quartz, felspar, and mica, form the basis of 
all rocks. Many other chemical substances assist in giving 
character and variation in a greater or less degree ; but the 
three components of granite are the ruling features in the whole 
of them. The chief use of the photography of rock sections 
may be said to. be the production of lantern slides for teach- 
ing purposes. A good negative when reproduced in this way 
most materially assists in the illustration of a geological lecture. 
Tn fact, to a class, or in a lecture of a more popular form, such 
assistance has now become indispensable. In the production of 
negatives from rock sections it is, with few exceptions, only 
necessary to use low magnifications. Only the other day a 
section of rock was asked to be photographed, having an ellipti- 
cal shape, the major axis of which was over an inch in 
diameter. As no micro low-power objective covers more than 
five-eights of an inch, recourse was had to a Zeiss Unar of 
4} in. focus stopped down to f 11, and this gave a very fine sharp 
negative. The microscope portion of the camera was removed, 
and a supplementary stage on an improvised suitable rigid 
easel was used to carry the section. Another method used 


for a different material may be mentioned, with which very’ 


fine results were obtained. If, for instance, one is required 
to take a negative of some grains of sand to show the character 
of any particular variety, the procedure may be as follows :— 
Take an ordinary glass ‘slip 3 in. by 1 in., give it a few strokes 
with virgin wax (white wax), hold the slip over a Bunsen 
burner, or spirit lamp, until the wax melts, which may then 
be spread with the finger, then sprinkle the sand over the 
melted wax, to which it adheres. The wax will cool at once. 
The slide is placed on the microscope stage, with a piece of 
dead black paper behind it, and after focussing by means of a 
gas jet or lamp, the illumination is made by burning a few 
inches of magnesium ribbon held behind the objective, and 
gently waved about. The objective used in such a case may 
bé a 70mm. by Zeiss, and a camera extension of about 18 in. 


A great number of rock sections, to enable them to be photo- 
graphed well, require the use of polarised light to differentiate 
their structure, and many also as well the use of a depolarising 
selenite. Some of them show best for photographic purposes 
when examined with the crossed nicols only without the selenite, 
while others again absolutely require the selenite to reveal the 
structure properly. Agate and the various forms of felspar 
may be mentioned as rendering this illumination necessary ; 
while, on the other hand, the selenite may not be used with 
many of the forms of granite, as the crytsals of granite itself 
show so much colour that only the crossed nicols are req uired. 
No absolute rule can be laid down as to the mode of pro- 
cedure either as regards the illumination required or the use 
of polarised light. Every one must just exercise his own 
discretion and skill in such matters. When a considerable 
experience with the microscope is possessed by the operator 
no difficulty will be found in judging what is the best mode 
of operating to obtain the best results. One thing is essential 
above all others for success in this work, and this undoubtedly 
is that the sections must be thin. There is not much difficulty 
nowadays in getting thin sections compared to those which 
could be obtained some years ago. Another point is the 
objectives used must be corrected for the chemical focus. It 
will not do to attempt this work with any ordinary micro- 
objectives. Even with the low powers which are, except in 
certain cases, only required, the results obtained must be sharp 
and clear. They have to be so, as, when. projected by the 
lantern, defects become so very apparent. The illumination 
used by the writer is invariably magnesium ribbon. The image 
is first focussed by an ordinary lamp, which is then removed, 
and a small piece of brass tube, about three-sixteenths of an 
inch in diameter, having been’ previously fixed in a shutter, 
and placed exactly in line with the optical axis of the micro- 
scope, the magnesium ribbon is pushed through the tube and 
ignited. If more than two or three inches is required the 
ribbon may be pushed through the tube with the left hand while 
burning until as much is required as is necessary. In this 
way the exposures are so short that little time is lost. No 
instructions, however, will render experience useless. It is 
only by long practice that any one can hope to, succeed 
in any department of photography. 


W. Forean. 


Dr. Miethe’s 


Methods of Colour 


Photography. 


OR several years past Dr. Miethe and his staff 
of the photo-chemical department of the Charlotten- 
burg Technical School have busied themselves with 
details of the triple or, synthetic process of colour 

photography. While they have not made ary one radical 
departure from existing methods, they have 5 improved 
the process at a number of points that colour photography 
as a craft or an amusement is brought much more nearly 
within the skill of the average individual. Fortunately, Dr., 
Miethe is not a chemist or a physicist only. He is a photo- 
grapher as well, and each advance, made in the course of 


scientific research, has had to withstand the test of practical 
photography. 


When I was in Charlottenburg, two years ago, 


+ 


Dr, Miethe showed me a series of about fifty three-colour ex 
posures made by himself on a holiday trip to test the sensitisers 
they were then using. 

Although the Charlottenburg work has been much talked 
about in the photographic press, there has been very little 
technical description of it, but Dr. Miethe has now written a 
small work on the subject* from which we are able to draw up 
the following review of what has been done. We can do no more 
than pick out some salient points. The volume itself should be 
read by those who wish to possess the most explicit working 
instructions in tri-colour work which have yet been published. 


% Dreifarbenphotographie nach ces Natur, by Prof. Dr. A. Miethe, Hon. F.R.P.S° 
(Halle: Knapp. M.2.50.). 
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The language, though that of a scientific man, is free from 
learned phraseology, and the frontispiece, a “ process” repro- 
duction of one of Dr. Miszthe’s landscape exposures, is an in- 
centive to colour photography more powerful than words. The 
subject is “ Early Morning in the Dolomites.” 

Coming now to Dr. Miethe’s text :— 

The sensitising formula first used for the preparation of a 
panchromatic plate contained the three dyes, glycin red, chino- 
lin red, and cyanin, a mixture which gave plates of extensive 
colour sensitiveness and good keeping properties. The dyes, 
however, could not be incorporated in the emulsion, and in 1901 
and 1902 an examination of dyes was commenced which resulted 
in the now well-known “ethyl red,” the first single dye to 
sensitise the plate to the whole visible spectrum. “ Ethyl red” 
is one of many derivatives of cyanin: which dyes had been pre- 
viously examined by others without their remarkable properties 
being noticed, probably because 
they were not obtained chemi- 
cally pure and were used in too 
great concentration, Ethyl red 
—or ethyl iodo-chinolin chinal- 
din iso-cyanin, to give it its 
full name—sensitises into the 
orange, but its action falls off 
sharply at the extreme red of 
the spectrum so that a properly- 
chosen dark-room filter can be 
used for the preparation and 
development of the plates, a 
point wherein ethyl red differs 
from a later derivative of cya- 
nin, orthochrome, which sensi- 
tises further into the red. 

KEthyl-red plates, either with 
the dye in the emulsion or 
applied by bathing, keep in good 
condition for many months. 
In preparing the bath for the 
latter method 1 gramme of the 
dye (as made by Bohringer, 
Mannheim) is dissolved in 500 
ces. of hot alcohol and the 
solution filtered. This alcoholic 
solution with a little ammonia 
added keeps in the dark for 
a very long time. It is di- 
luted for use with 100 times 
its volume of distilled water. 
w.e., to the concentration of 
1:50,000, and 3 to 5 cos. of 
strong ammonia added per 
litre. This bath gives fog if 
used fresh, but after standing a day or two in the dark loses 
this defect. The plates are bathed for two minutes and washed 
for three, this operation being performed in light, filtered as 
described below, or in total darkness. The plates are then dried 
as rapidly as possible. 

Drying has an important bearing on the resultant plates. 
Plates slowly dried are less colour-sensitive, do not keep so well, 
and tend to fogginess and flatness. Protracted drying even 
causes other defects, such as streaks and irregular markings. 

For drying plates on a moderate scale a drying cupboard 
fitted with a 1/16 horse-power electric ventilator is used. The 
ventilator, which costs from 50s. to 60s. from the Siemens- 
Schuckert factory, is fixed underneath the cupboard and draws a 
current of air down through light-trapped canals in the top 
of the cupboard, the plate rack being covered with a kind of 
“Nhaffle plate” to cause a uniform stream of air over the plates. 


Mr. GreorGE E. Brown, F.I.C, F.C.S8., 
Associate Editor of ‘‘ The Photogram.” 


A larger installation has been constructed in which plates can be 
dried within an hour and a half. For this the air is first cooled 
by passing through a copper tube externally cooled with watey. 
It is thus reduced to a constant state of moisture, whereas if 
warmed without this preliminary cooling its drying properties 
would not always be the same at one given temperature. The 
dried air is then warmed by passing through gas-heated eopper 
tubes. Its temperature at the entrance to the drying chamber 
is adjusted to 2-33 deg. C., which is allowed to rise to 35 deg. C. 
when the plates have been there a quarter of an hour. 

Ethyl-red bathed plates have preserved their properties during 
fifteen months’ storage in a damp place, developing at the end 
of that time free from spots or fog round the edges. 

In the matter of a camera, the balance of advantage rests 
with a simple one-lens apparatus, fitted with an attachment 
whereby plate and filter drop together by the action of gravity. 
The change from red to green 
and blue filter is thus made 
in the fraction of a second, and 
the whole kit weighs only 4 Ibs. 
The total time for the three ex- 
posures with a lens at f 19 runs 
to about 2 seconds—1 second for 
the red and half a second for 
the green and blue. As such 
exposures cannot be accurately 
given by hand, and as accuracy 
is a very important factor m 
the case, a diaphragm shutter 
is used. One made by Gérgen, 
of Munich, has proved reliable, 
but doubtless other similar ones 
can be found. 

Preliminary to any regular 
work we must fix, first, the 
relative exposures required 
by the three filters, and 
secondly the absolute exposure 
for certain conditions of light 
and subject. The former is 
done by the usual method of 
photographing a white object, 
varying the exposures until the 
three negatives are alike, But 
certain precautions are neces- 
sary. A bright day, but one 
with plenty of clouds in 
the sky, should be chosen, and 
the test is best made in a light 
room with walls of neutral 
grey, these conditions ensuring 
an illumination which does 10% 
alter in intensity or colour during the test. A white plaster 
bust against a grey background is a suitable object. A test is 
made and the plate developed with 1:30 rodinal or edinol. 
Tf all three negatives do not present a completely similar ap- 
pearance, especially in the halftones, further sets of exposures 
are made until they do. 

The absolute time of exposure is determined out of doors 
best in the absence of sunshine and with some openly-situated 
object as test object. The Wynne meter has proved a reliable 
basis for determining exposures. A series of preliminary tests 
are made to ascertain the relation between a certain’ time of 
darkening with the Wynne and the exposure required for the 
ethyl-red plate (blue filter) under certain conditions. A table 
can be drawn up from these data. 

In development a soft clear negative is aimed at, and im 
arresting the process one goes by the appearance of the red- 
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sensation exposure, disregarding the blue exposure which 
rrequently appears hopelessly under-exposed. 

Ordinary ruby light, as used in dark rooms, can be employed 
with ethyl-red plates, but the worker is strongly advised to 
provide a safe light by soaking two unexposed, fixed, and washed 
gelatine plates, one in 

Tartrazin (Merck) 20 grms : 
The other in 

Methylviolet, 5 grms: water, 500 ccs. 
The plates are immersed for five minutes, rinsed for ten seconds 
in clear water, and set aside in an upright position to dry. 
They are then varnished and bound film to film. 

The additive or direct method of building up the three colour 
records is greatly preferable to the subtractive method in point 
of being scientifically adjustable, although the latter is of com- 
mercially the more importance. The kromskop, if provided 
with spectroscopically adjusted filters of stained films on glass 
(mot the body coloured glasses used by Ives) is able to give a 
rigidly accurate and automatic reproduction of the colours of 
the original. 

For projection purposes, a new form of lantern is advanced 
as an improvement on that of Ives’, which permits only a very 
moderate magnification of the transparency. For the new ap- 
paratus the transparency is printed in one piece from the triple 
negative. Behind each section of the transparency is a small 


water, 500 ces. 


rectangular plano-convex condenser with its own limelight or 


Nernst lamp. A projection lens is before each transparency, 
and the three images are brought into coincidence on the screen 
by depressing the upper lens and raising the lower one—in eack 
case parallel to the optical axis of the projecting system. The 
colour filters are introduced just behind the projecting lenses. 

A large projection apparatus has been constructed on this 
same system by the optical firm of C. P. Goerz, but in it the 
hree transparencies are cut and can be adjusted beforehand 
by means of a special piece of apparatus instead of in the 
antern at the time of exhibition. The apparatus consists 
of three projection systems, each with arc light, heac-filter, light- 
filter, and projection lens. This instrument permits of pro- 
‘ection on the largest scale with perfect registration, and it has 
been used for the illustration of lectures in the Urania Theatre, 
Berlin.* 

Coming now to the preparation of transparencies or prints by 
he subtractive method, the powder or dusting-on process has 
been found very suitable for pictures of large size, although 
some considerable practice is needed to work it. The gum 
process is much simpler—in fact, tri-colour gum is no more 
difficult than the ordinary multiple gum practised by the 
“ pictorial ” photographers. 


Grorcr E. Browy, F.I.C. 


% The theatre here mentioned by Dr. Miethe is a kind of modern and photographi 
equivalent of the old Polytechnic in the days when it existed for popular entertain 
ment. On the occasions when I have visited it the lantern illustrations were to th 
size of about 15 to 20ft.—G. E. B. 


On Stereoscopic 


Experiments 


im the 


Kighteenth Century. 


t+ 


HEN Ch, Wheatstone* gave his splendid discovery | 
to the scientific world he had tried his utmost 
to ascertain whether any philosopher had been 
in this field of investigation before. He came 

to the conclusion that the only instance of binocular vision of 
relief which he had found recorded previous to his own investiga- 
tions was R. Smith’st experiment with a pair of compasses. We 
will cite R. Smith’s own words :— 


Having opened the points of a pair of compasses somewhat wider 
than the interval of your eyes, with your arm extended hold the 
head or joint in the ball of your hand, with the points outward and | 
equidistant from your eyes, and somewhat higher than the joint. | 
Then, fixing your eyes upon any remote object lying in the line that | 
bisects the interval of the points, you will first perceive two pair of 
compasses (each leg being doubled) with their inner legs crossing | 
each other, not unlike the old shape of the letter W.. But by com- 
pressing the legs with your hand the two inner points will come 
nearer fo each other, and when they unite (having stopped the com- | 
pression) the two inner legs will also entirely coincide and bisect the 
angle under the outward ones, and will appear more vivid, thicker, 
and longer than they do, so as to reach from your hand to the remotest 
object in view, even in the horizon itself, if the points be exactly 
coincident. ‘This appearance will continue the same wheresoever 
you direct your eyes to any other collateral objects; mor will it 
vanish by variously inclining the plane of the legs to the horizon, | 
or by any other means than by looking directly at them. The like 
appearance will happen when two equal round slices of a cork, or 
any two equal surfaces, are stuck upon the points of the compasses. 


In his Remarks (Vol. II., p. 526) R. Smith describes 
another manner of viewing the compasses (by internal squinting | 
or by directing the axis of the right eye to the left hand of the 
compasses and the axis of the left eye to the right hand), and 


* Charles Wheatstone: “Contributions to the Physiology of Vision.” “On some 
remarkable, and hitherto unobserved, Phenomena of Binocular Vision.” i (Read 
aime 21, 1838) Phil, Trans. 1838, p. 371-394. - II. (Read January 15, 1852) Phil. Trans. 
1852, p. 1-17. 25 

+ Robert Smith: “ A Compleat System of Opticks » Cambridge 1738. 2 Vols. 


expressly mentions that the united middle leg will decrease in 
apparent magnitude: and approach towards the eyes, if the real 
legs are more and more opened. 

These stereoscopic observations were known to Ch. Wheat- 
stone, and referred to by him in 1838. At the time of his 
second lecture, 1852, he mentions another instance of R. 
Smith’s observations (Vol. II., rem. 532), that of the observer’s 
face viewed with both eyes in a concave mirror seeming larger, 
remoter, and more concave than in monocular vision. 

R. Smith’s first experiment with the compasses caused con- 
siderable attention, and it was well remembered even to a time 
when Ch. Wheatstone’s theory was not publised. A reference 
to it we see, for instance, in Gohler’s “ Physikalisches Worter- 
buch” (article Geischt, Vol. IV.. p. 1,474, Leipzig, 1828). After 
the discovery of stereoscopy both experiments with the compasses 
were treated by Sir David Brewster, and I very well remember 
a discussion on this subject I had last autumn with Mr. J. F. 
Cheshire. 

Some time ago, having attentively read Ch. Wheatstone’s 
ingenious papers, and haying noticed his references to R. 
Smith’s “System of Opticks,” I turned to this book in order 
to acquaint myself more intimately than before with the ideas 
of this old author. I was much astonished to find that some 
other experiments of this kind are also published, which seem 
to have escaped as well Ch. Wheatstone as Sir D. Brewster’s 
attention. 

In looking through a binocular telescope—the tubes of which 
were carefully directed to a distant object—and directing his 
attention to the circular openings of the diaphragms of the 
eye-pieces, they appeared to R. Smith (Vol. IL., p. 388) larger 
and remoter :— 

These equal rings, by reason of the equal eye-glasses, appear equal 
and equally remote when seen separately by each eye, the other 


being shut; but when seen united by both eyes they appear much 
larger and remoter, too, and the objects seen through them do also 
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appear larger, though circumscribed by the united rings in the same 
places as when seen separately. 


A similar appearance by means of a pair of spectacles was 
described by him in his Remarks (Vol. IL, rem. 696) as fol- 
ows :— 


The phenomenon of the enlarged circle of the visible area, ex- 
lained in these articles, may also be seen very plainly in looking at 
distant objects through a pair of spectacles, removed from the eyes 
about as far as the length of,the hold-fasts (made for fixing them to 
he temples), and held steady at that distance. The two innermost 
of the four apparent rings that hold the glasses will then appear 
united in one larger and more distant ring than the two outermost, 
which will be hardly visible unless the spectacles be farther removed. 


But far the most striking stereoscopic experiment recorded 
by R. Smith seems to me to be the following, where the twu 
objects to be united must be drawn on paper. 


In altering the second experiment with the compasses, 
R. Smith employed two lighted candles instead of the com- 
passes’ legs, and observed a middle candle lying midway between 
the real ones, and appearing at the same time smaller. By 
separation of the real candles it was effected in the same way 
as the united leg of the compasses in the second experiment. 
In drawing Fig. 161 in order to explain this candle experiment, 
R. Smith discovered that a precisely similar effect of a vertical 
line might be obtained by drawing straight lines on a hori- 
zontal plane, or, to follow his own words (Vol. II., rem. 527) :— 


And, by the way, if the lines afe bfd be drawn upon a plane- 
board a foot or two long, and a pin be stuck upright at their inter- 
section 7, and the pupils of the eyes be placed near the edge of the 


Dr. Moritz von Rour, Dr. Puit., 


Is the author of the classic ‘‘ History of the Photographic Lens.” 


board at any small height above the points d e, while the pin is 
viewed steadily, the two lines fa fb will appear united and upright 
in the place or by the side of the pin. For in this case they cannot 


appear in two different places, and therefore must appear in thi 
common intersection of two planes passing through the lines of a, 
6f and the pupils of the eyes. 


If any reader should like to repeat this old experiment, | 
would suggest, in accordance with R. Smith’s words, a vertica 
distance of 30cm. (1') from f to de; as a middle interocula: 
distance de is about 63.5mm. (24 in.), the convergence at j 
is much less than in R. Smith’s figure. If we only draw the 


\ : ah 


R. Smith’s Rough Sketch to the Stereoscopic |Ex periment. 


lines fa and fb, omitting the parts fe and fd, we see a vertical 
line at f above the plane of the paper. After completing the 
lines ea and db we perceive a vertical line passing through the 
plane of the paper at f. 

From the foregoing we see that R. Smith’s experiments were 
three-fold :— 

1. The stereoscopic combination of simple geometrical figures, 
with parallel or nearly parallel axes of the eyes (experiments 
with binocles, spectacles, and the compasses’ legs holding equal 
surfaces on their points). 

2. The stereoscopic combination. 

(a) Of two different real points, together with the perception 
of their united image, coinciding with a distant object (first 
compasses’ experiment). 

(b) Of two movable points, together with the perception of 
the alteration in the apparent distance of the united image 
(second compasses’ and the candle experiment). 

5. The stereoscopic combination of two different pictures of 
a simple object (a vertical line on a horizontal plane). 

The foregoing will hardly leave room to doubt the excellent 
faculty of observation exhibited by Dr. R. Smith. At the 
same time it shows how very difficult it was even for keen 
observers to develop the theory of the stereoscope. The very 
circumstance of R. Smith’s having produced the first stereo- 
scopic drawing exalts our admiration for Ch. Wheatstone’s 
genius. M. von Rour, Dr.phil. 


——— ~~. 


Nexr week’s number of the Britisn Journat oF PHOTOGRAPHY 
will contain the first instalment of the British JouRNaL ENoycno- 
PEDIA OF PHorocRrapuy. This compilation of photographic informa- 
tion will form a most reliable guide to all processes in photography, 
and will be continued week by week until complete. The “B.J.” 
should, therefore, be filed for reference in future. The various 


subjects treated in the Encyclopedia will be dealt with in alpha- 
betical order, : 
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A Note om the Present Position of 
Pictorial Photography. 


WAS asked the other day, “Is pictorial photography 

bankrupt?” and my reply was “No; but the experi- 

mental stage is over; pictorial photography is just 

returning to its legitimate limitations, and the wild 
secentricities of the ‘would-be original’ are becoming offensive 
10 everybody.” 

‘As one who as judge has had the bulk of the best recent 
work passed before him, or seen other work not sent to be 
judged, it is to me obvious that the various cranks have had 
their day, and that the tide is flowing strongly back to pure 
naturalistic photography—the one method of expression by the 
samera which will weather all storms and last. 

The “sharp” pictorial photograph has long been dead—the 
Vernon-Heath school, if I may so call it. Dead also is the 
Jressed-up outdoor model of the Robinson school; dead is the 
éa]|-a-little-out-of-focus”” school as advocated by Newton, and 
best exemplified by the late Mrs. Cameron, whose notable 
work still remains a landmark of this style. Of the newer ex- 
perimentalists, the “pure pinhole” is dead, as is the gum 
bichromate process, though a few of its admirers still persist 
in what has always been at best an imperfect printing process 
as compared with the ordinary carbon process; and deadest of 
all is the “faked print” of the earlier photographer brought 
to its full sterile seed by the Hinton school. This 
coarse and unphotographic method was the outcome of 
the cry of mediocrity against the obvious limitations 
of the camera, and, curious to relate, their sterility of 
ideas and ineffectual selection have made them the ugliest, 
ag well as the most pretentious work of the camera. At a 
yecent’ exhibition, where I had the honour to judge with two 
artists, one a rising genius, there was but a single example 
of this pretentious work, and our general verdict was, “ How 
positively ugly, how crude, how lacking in everything that pic- 
torial work requires, and how false!” And yet some ten years 
ago this very photograph would have received awards all 
over the country—a fact due to the pernicious influence of 
the late Gleeson White, a half-educated man and a self- 
educated dabbler in the arts, whose notoriety was due entirely 
to art journalism. All these experiments have done a world 
of good in that they have proved to the hilt the fallacy 
of various pictorial theories and the inferiority of various 
methods, and they have given rise to various improved print- 
ing papers which lend a variety to our exhibitions. 

But it all comes back to what I advocated twenty years 
ago—that is, the good lens, the good negative, and the printing 
processes of platinotype, carbon, and photogravure. The 
bromide print does not, I think, equal any of the above print- 
ing processes; there is a lack of quality in the print and a 
coldness and hardness in many that are unpleasant. 

It has been proved undoubtedly that the taking of the nega- 
tive is a pure science, and the printing, too, for that matter, 
so that the pictorial photographer is reduced to an elegant 
selection of subject and focus, and a choice of colour and 
grain in his papers. I still prefer the best photogravure 
process to any other, and carbon and platinotype to all other 
methods. 

Pictorial photography is a useful and pleasant liberal art 


for those who cannot draw or paint, but all the ever-recurring 
claims made for it as a fine art are doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and many even of the most enthusiastic and far-seeing 
amateurs agree with this verdict—which will be the final verdict 


Dr. P. H. EMERSON, 
The founder of modern pictorial Photograpl y. 


of the world, as it has beén already of the best artists. And 
the next Jubilee of Tus British JournaL or PHoTrocRraPHy— 
that slayer of many of the fads of the day—will find my fore- 
cast, I am convinced, correct. Pp. H. Emurson. 


New Bruce Telescope at Yerkes Observatory.—Yerkes Observa- 
tory has received its new Bruce telescope, and our readers will be 
interested in a brief description of the instrument which came to us 
from one of the observatory staff :—“It is a splendid piece of work— 
as all of Warner and Swasey’s is. It is a triple mounted tube, a 
10-in. doublet, 50 in. focus, by Brashear. A 64-in. Voightlander 
doublet of 31 in. focus, and a 5-in. guiding telescope, object glass 


by Brashear. The mounting is somewhat similar to that of the 


Potsdam telescope, but a great improvement on that mounting. The’ 


pier is bent to form the polar axis, so that the system of the telescope 
can swing free when crossing the meridian in any declination, so that 
a continuous exposure can be made from horizon to horizon in any 
part of the sky. The telescope is placed in a small but handsome 
otservatory made especially for it.” 
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Half a Century of Camera Evolution. 


+1 


VOLUTION may be defined as a process in which, by 

a series of continuous progressive changes, a complex 
arrangement is developed from rude or simple 
beginnings, and it is, therefore, a term which may 

justly describe the genesis of the modern cumera. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, I cannot vecall from personal 
knowledge every type of camera that has been used during the 
last fifty years, but a study of such records as are available in 


Photo by] [Platinotype Co. 
E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S., 


Author of ‘The Dictionary of Photography.” 


the shape of encyclopedic text books, and’ the most entertaining 
and instructive portions of the average photographic journal, 
the advertisement pages, to wit, has led me to endorse the cry 
of the Preacher of old, “and there is no new thing under the 
sun.” There is no existing camera that has not its prototype 
in the early days of our science, and from an examination of 
the evolution of the camera one might construct a chronological 
table of the advances in photographic knowledge, always bearing 
in mind that the camera has followed the requirements of the 
sensitive material, and never the reverse, for in no case that I 
can recall has a camera been designed and then a sensitive 
material found for it. 

Let it not be thought that I am depreciating in any way the 
ingenuity which has given us the modern camera, but one can- 
not ignore the fact that as the replacement of the Daguerreotype 
plate by paper supports gave an impetus to outdoor work, largely 
increased as this was by the introduction of the wet and dry 
collodion processes, so the gelatine plate placed within the reach 
of the million, photography asa hobby and led to the construction 
of cameras of a lighter and more portable type, and at prices 
which may well make some of the old makers turn in their 


graves. The hand camera may, at first sight, be said to be the 
outgrowth of the gelatine plate, but this is not correct, for hand 
cameras, and fixed focus cameras too, were known as early as 
1860. The popularity of the hand camera is alone derivable 
from the gelatine plate and its reduction in price. 

Probably of all types, the studio camera is that which shows 
the least advance, anél necessarily so; it is not required to be 
light and elegant for transport, but rather of solid construction, 
combined with elegance of appearance, if you like, for its 
nomadism, if one may use such a term, is confined to a few feet 
of floor space in the studio. True, that the modern studio 
camera is not the wooden box, with either fixed or sliding body, 
which one naturally associates with Daguerre or other early 
pioneers, and which one still finds so often as the instrument of 
the beach and wayside and always associated with that peculiar 
construction, which has, I believe, been called a rabbit hutch 
on wheels ; but the bellows body cannot be said to be a product 
of the last half-century, for such was known in 1839. 

Individual parts of the studio camera have been improved 3 
elaboration of the front and back movements, refinements in 
methods of focussing, and, above all, increased. facilities in 
working the stand, which must, I think, be considered as an 
essential of the camera, an integral part of the whole. The 
double slide and the repeater or multiplicating back are, how- 
ever, products of this last half-century. 

The historiographer of the camera is yet to be born, or found. 
His work would be tedious and ill-requited, but if carefully 
done it would at least prevent some infatuated inventor patent- 
ing a device that was in use probably before he was born, as I 
noted occurred only a few weeks ago, when some one, no doubt 
in all honesty, discovered that a mirror placed at an angle of 
45 deg. behind the focussing screen would revert the inverted 
image, a device that is stated to have been used by Daguerre 
in 1839; and this is not the only instance that I could name, 
not only in connection with the studio, but every other type of 
camera, so that.one has to ignore minor details and consider 
main ideas. 

The tourist or portable camera shows evidence of far more 
ingenuity and radical transformation than the studio camera. 
Here, lightness of construction, combined with elegance and re- 
duction in price, has reached such a stage that one is inclined 
to doubt whether there is yet any further chance of improve- 
ment. The introduction of collodion by Scott Archer in 1851, 
but three years prior to the commencement of our half-century, 
at once gave the necessary impetus to lighter construction, but 
the light tourist cameras of even those days would astonish by 
their weight and absence of accessory movements the latter-day 
amateur: the bellows were oblong, and to reverse the picture 
the whole apparatus had to be turned on its side ; the front and 
back were without movements of any kind. ‘Then came the 
Kinnear or conical bellows, made first, I believe, by Meagher 
in 1861, with swing front and swing back and side shift, then 
the reversing back, the vising and falling front, and finally the 
turn table, at first solid, as was also the base board, and then 
finally the cut-out-turntable and baseboard still further reducing 
the weight ; the screw-rising front, the plumb indicator, levels, 
and the long extension, the shifting back and front for very 
short-focus lenses, are all merely the evolution from the simple 
and rude box camera ; in fact, the adaptation of the instrument 
to the altered circumstances of the present day. 

In one particular only has the camera, or, rather, an appur- 
tenance thereof, remained practically the same for the last 
fifty years, and that is the dark slide. The exact date of the 
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Jouble dark slide, which took the place of the single, I have 
been unable to trace ; ab any rate, by 1860 they were in common 
use, and have approximately retained the same form, though 
there is generally less waste of timber in their construction. 
Changing or magazine boxes date back at least to 1860, whilst 
changing tents ,if one may include these, are as old, if not older. 

Flexible, supports, which, be it noted, please, ate not of mush- 
room growth, naturally turned the inventive mind to special 
forms of catriers, and a rigid support with an adhesive material 
for the holding of the flexible sensitive material dates back to 
1856. The convenient roll holder was first suggested by 
Relaudin in 1855, and Melhuish in the fqllowing year, Burnett 
in 1857, Audineau in 1862, and Warnerke in 1875 also devised 
these instruments, which were all designed for negative paper, 
as was also the original Eastman roll holder, but it was not 
till the introduction of celluloid that their use became general, 
and probably at the present time they have again sunk into 
somewhat comparative obscurity or are limited to the smaller 
sizes and used in hand cameras alone. 


Finders, certainly of the well-known camera obscura form 
date from about 1854; the so-called “brilliant” type are of 
much later date. View meters, or iconometers, again take more 
or less elaborate forms, but a simple and effective one was sug- 
gested by Taupenot in 1855 under the name “ chercheur photo- 
graphique.” 

Multiplicator, medallion, cameo, and stamp cameras show but 
little change since Quinet’s apparatus of 1854, or Southworth’s, 
‘of Boston, apparatus, patented in 1855, with which he reckoned 
to be able to take no less than 50,000 prints in am hour, using 
ten plates om which were 6,160 negatives. It is needless to add 
that the pictures did not measure 15 by 12 each. 


_ Panoramic cameras, and I limit this term entirely to instru- 
ments in which the image is received on a sensitive surface bent 
to the are of a circle, date back to 1854, when Martens, a copper- 
plate engraver used curved daguerreotype plates, and later 
Chevalier, Stebbing, and Moessard perfected this type. Under 
this or similar names many forms of cameras were used for ob- 
taining panoramic views on flat plates, and lately the principle 
‘has also been applied to hand cameras with celluloid films. 

Of all cameras, I think the one that has shown the least 
advance is that for stereoscopic work ; probably from the well- 
known neglect of this fascinating branch, manufacturers have 
been content to rather accept a given type than perfect it. Not 
that I have for one moment lost sight of the fact that many of 
the first-class tourist cameras of the present day can be adapted 
for stereo work, but the stereo camera per sé is, so far as I 
know, somewhat antiquated. 

With regard to photogrammetric cameras, or photo-theodolites, 
I can only say that not a year passes hardly but what some im- 
provement is effected. They are special and wonderful imstru- 
ments for special work ; their introduction is decidedly recent, 
if one may consider anything produced first about twenty-five 
years ago as recent, and to indulge in a sketch of the improve- 
ments effected of late would entail more space and more dia- 
grams than the Editors probably feel inclined to allow me. 

Chronophotographic cameras again comprise such a vast field 
that it is impossible to give any adequate idea of their rise and 
evolution from Fox Talbot’s first suggestion in 1851, through 
Skaife’s pistolgraph (1860), Thomson and Enjalbert’s revolvers 
(1862 and 1882), and Janssen’s astronomical gun of 1874, to 
Marey, Muybridge, Friese-Greene, Edison, and others; the 
final outcome being that class of camere known by so many 
names, but which may be generally described as kine- 
matographic. 


Other special forms of cameras there are, such as photomicro- 
graphic, astronomical, and those for other particular classes 
of work, such as colour photography. 


Tt is enough to mention 
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them and leave the reader of these lines to fill in a mental} 
picture of the developments of the same. 

To the last I have left that class, numerous in type and size, 
and almost daily increasing both in number and variations, 
which is known as the hand camera, which is not a product of 
latter-day photography. In 1860 and 1861 fixed focus hand 
cameras with wood or metal bodies were made by Bertsch and 
Ottewill, and a collapsible pocket camera with cloth body was 
suggested by Edwards in 1855. Sutton suggested in 1860 the 
reflector principle, though it was rather suggested for stand 
cameras. A twin-lens camera was used by Disderi in 1864. 
Magazine boxes and magazine cameras for stand work were 
known in 1861, but Pumphrey, in 1881, seems to have been one 
whilst Enjalbert, in 1887, used a lifting lever and leather bag 
attached to the camera. Bolas, in 1881, described the first hand 
camera with focussing arrangement, magazine, with twin-lenses 
and a prism in front of the lens so that the camera need not be 
pointed at the person who was to be taken ; he also used a pneu- 
matic release and invented the term “ detective camera.” 

In the early days of such cameras the main idea seemed to be 

to devise the externals so that as little notice as possible should 
be attracted, and the semblance of luncheon baskets, books, 
brown-paper parcels, etc., was used; small cameras were put 
in bowler hats and under the waistcoat ; but now all that is 
changed, and the hand camera is openly and without shame 
flaunted in the face of all. 
It was but natural that the introduction of celluloid films 
should lead to increased use of cameras with roll holders, and I 
believe that the Eastman Company were the first to introduce 
that type of camera in which the roll holder was an essential 
part of the camera, either in the fixed focus box form and later 
in the folding pocket type with extensible bellows; the former 
dating back to 1888. That particular type of camera, so much 
in favour on the Continent, and known generally as the J umelle, 
obviously took its rise from the opera glass, and cameras having 
the actual form of an opera or field glass are yet not unknown, 
though patented in 1881. 

Since 1854 the evolution of the camera has proceeded on 
regular and well-defined lines—namely, the perfection of detail 
with corresponding ease of particular movements, or the attain- 
ment of given ends and a cheapening in price; what the next 
half-century has in front of us time alone can show, but at first 
sight it is not easy to see in what particular direction great 
improvements or radical changes can be effected, for with the 
wide spread of photography and consequent great demand, many 
minds are directed to the subject, and the introduction of 
machinery has so cheapened production that even in this 
respect there is little to be hoped for, but if any great advances 
pages of the old Britis JouRNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EK. J. Watt. 
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Tum death has taken place at Oldenburg of Herr R. Schwartz, who 
claimed to be the inventor of the picture postcard. 


Wer much regret to learn of the death of Mrs. Staley, the wife 
of our old friend, Mr. A. H. Staley, of Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
London. We offer Mr. Staley our sincerest sympathy in his bereave- 
ment. 

Tun Biggest Anastigmat in the World.—During a recent visit to 
the optical works of Messrs. Ross, Ltd., at Clapham Common, we 
were shown what is probably the largest anastigmat in the world in 
course of construction. The focal length of this giant lens is 6 ft. 
(72 in.). The definition given at full aperture was perfect, and the 
lens, which is of the well-known Homocentric type patented by 
Messrs. Ross, will cover a plate 6ft. square sharp to the corners. 
The lens, as we saw it in an unfinished condition, weighed over half 
a hundredweight, and needed as much careful handling as a baby. 
We presume this colossus among lenses is ultimately intended for 
process work. 
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*“ Reminiscences.” 
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O-DAY, May 27, 1904, I note the number of the 
British Journan or Puorocrapny is 2,299, and 

I can scarcely realise that since I received at 

my studio, in Bath, the first number of the same, 

then called “The Liverpool Journal of Photography,” and a 
note from Mr. Henry Greenwood asking me from time to time 


H. N. Kine; 
One of our oldest and most experienced professional photographers. 


to contribute to the same, that half-a-century has slipped by. 
since then what changes; but excellent work was produced in 
those days. The Daguerreotype and paper negatives were 
practically ousted by the Collodion process. This, to me, was 
of intense interest, and I worked hard with experiments and 
‘in the manufacture of Collodion was very successful. Many of 
the present day imagine that the productions of forty or fifty 
years ago were very poor, a greater mistake was never made. 
The landscape work produced in the fifties and sixties have 
never been excelled. Take the 12 by 10 work of such men in 
those days as Bedford, Vernon Heath (the whole of his land- 
Scape negatives 12 by 10 are in my possession), William England 
{an old schoolfellow), and his statuary, Swiss scenery, etc., and 
many others also produced work of exceptional brilliancy and 
marvellous detail, results not excelled by any work of the pre- 
sent day. The carte de visite follows and brings grist to the 
mill of the photographer ; the rage was immense and the whole 
sale price was 8s. a dozen. My connection with the musica] 
and dramatic profession enabled me to secure an enormous 
number of celebrities, and tens of thousands of the same were 
sold. I have before me an order from the firm of Marion and 
€o., signed F. Bishop, to the late Vernon Heath, dated 11/7/67. 


for eleven thousand copies C.V. of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, one or two negatives were of little value to meet the 
demand for copies. I had a camera made 10 by 8, fitted with 
three Dallmeyer lenses, giving at one exposure three negatives 
on the half of the plate 8 by 5 raising the back a second ex- 
posure varying the position or not gave me half-dozen negatives, 
With many sitters, such as Sayers, Heenan, Blondin, Living 
stone, and others, I secured three or more plates. After ex- 
posure and developing the plate washed I coated with glycerine 
and put aside in boxes till the day’s rush was over when the 
necessary time could be given to proper fixation or intensifica- 
tion if necessary. 

The stereoscope at that time was in great demand. You could 
scarcely enter a house without seeing on the drawing-room table 
a stereo and slides, the sale being very large. There is a fascina- 
tion in a stereo slide, the reality of the scene pourtrayed especi- 
ally in a glass transparency, which I have for many years tried 
to make popular. I can only compare my love for the stereo- 
scope to that of a child with a doll, idolised and worshipped as 
it is in infancy. Later on the sale fell off, and I have not 
the slightest doubt the results of the indecent slides produced. 
For years it was a dead letter, and until recently the present 
generation knew nothing or but very little of the stereoscope. © 
A great revival has again taken place, but I regret there is 
again the same tendency to produce objectionable slides. I can 
only hope that the strong arm of the law will put down and 
punish the producers, otherwise the results of previous years 
will repeat itself. The same thing, I regret to see, is being 
introduced in postcards. This branch has caught on immensely 
and must give employment to thousands. Cannot the stationer, 
for his own sake and benefit, be persuaded not to purchase any- 
thing bordering on the slightest tendency to offend. The very 
rapid growth of various processes in half-tone collotype colour 
work, ete., the enormous number of albums of such in packets 
also of almost every town has, with the postcards, played sad 
havoc with the sale of legitimate photographs, albumenised and 
other processes. I do not hesitate to say no publisher of note 
has one-tenth part the sale of the thousands he may have in 
stock to that of a few years back ; specialities only have a sale. 
The photographic publisher has now to fall back and keep pace 
with the requirements of the day. Note now the photo-scenes 
as advertisements at railway stations and carriages. I claim 
to be the first to try to introduce photographs in railway car- 
riages. Forty years ago I had interviews with the heads of the 
Great Western, Midland, South-Western,. and other companies, 
endeavouring to show the attraction of the various views at 
stations on the line has an inducement to visitors which, I felt 
sure, would secure to them passengers. The Great Western 
favoured the idea most, and without binding themselves to carry 
the scheme out, and granted me two first-class passenger and 
luggage free for six months—luggage for 12 by 10 wet plates, no 
joke in those days. I could travel and stay at any station on 
the railway. I made one tour from Lendon and towns to North 
Wales, a second one London to Devonshire, obtained a large 
number of excellent negatives, but the company thought the 
cost for prints, frames, etc., would not be at that date advisable, 
but gave me permission to place a frame at any or all stations 
without charge at the various waiting-rooms. I could not see 
my way to get a return in this way and had to content myself 
with the negatives; but the same afterwards yielded a good 
result. Tllustrated papers and magazines bring an addition to 
the income of the photographer, 
the sale of. prints. 


although at a serious loss on 
I well recollect forty-six years ago photo- 
graphing the planting of the Russian guns in the Victoria Park, 
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3ath, a copy of this appears in the “ Tllustrated London News ” 
f September 28, 1858. I had an interview with Mr. Ingram, 
he founder of the “ News.” At that date he was not in raptures 
vith photographs for illustration. “ Mr. Ingram,” I said, “the 
lay will come when the public will not be satisfied with the in- 
.ccuracies and incongruities of the artist with the brush. They 
vill demand the reality of the photograph and its truthfulness. 
This will increase to an enormous extent illustrated papers and 
magazines.” I think there can be no question of doubt that such 
is the fact, the immense piles of these at the bookstalls tell the 
fale. In conversation with Sir William Ingram, of the 
<Tlustrated News,” I mentioned my interview with his father 
and asked him had such been the case? He replied, “Mr. 
King, you are a good prophet ; they could not exist without its 
aid.” 

Perhaps no better argument can be found respecting the rapid 
increase of photography than by, as an il ustration, the 
British JourNaL or Puorograpny. Compare an early number 
with that of the present day. The immense increase of advertise- 
ments in every way and the literary matter. Note, asa curiosity, 
the first number of the “ Almanack,” which is before me, and 
contrast that with the last, forty years later. The one published 
in 1864 measures 4 inches by 24, £ of an inch thick, and 72 pages 
of matter, weight 7 drams ; now take the 1904 (forty years later), 
size 74 by 5, thickness 3 inches, weight 34 lb, pages 1,804. The 
whole of the forty “Almanacks” I have, and they contain 
articles of great value, and many as well have the numbers of 
the Journat. Inventions, many of which by a little manipula- 
tion are the recent discoveries now brought out, and it is a very 
difficult matter to find any process or apparatus not dealt with 
in some shape or form, whether panoramic cameras, pistolgraphs, 
or snapshots ; they contain articles invaluable and interesting. 
Look again at the enormous increase of photo literature, the 
publications of Snowdon and Ward, Iliffe, and others on every 
conceivable subject connected with photography. Hardwicke’s 


Chemistry and Brewster on the Stereoscope were my earliest 
treasures. 

It is now many years since dry plates were introduced. I 
think it was 1855 I first.used Dr. Hall Norris’s dry plates. Then 
we had the Tannin process of Major Russell, the Collodic 
Emulsion of Joyce and Bolton. Practically wet collodion 
held its own until 1881, when gelatine plates took the lead. 
Since that date they have been vastly improved, and, if I may 
advise, let the plates you use be orthocromatic. The work in the 
collodion days was very laborious ; that of the present day is 
very different. I have frequently to make long journeys with 
12 by 10 camera and invariably return with a large number of 
plates, but I have never during the last twenty years, except 
when working at Windsor Castle, developed a plate away from 
home, whether my journeys have been England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, or Wales. 

Now, looking back with pleasure to early days in the practice 
of the art, there are times when sadness creeps in. I feel ihe 
loss of many eminent men in photography it has been my good 
fortune to be associated with, exchange ideas, ete.; names 
amongst them probably unknown to many of the present day : 
Claudet, Fox Talbot, Mungo Ponton, John Beattie, Sarony, 
Bedford, Wharton, Simpson, Trail, Taylor, Dr. Thompson, 
Hughes, Vernon Heath, Mayall, Sutton-Rylander, Robinson, 
Hardwich, Lake, Price, Glacier, Breeze, W. B. Bolton, 
Warner, etc. ! 

For a moment a look at the bright side. There has not been 
during the last fifty years a discovery more useful or interesting 
than photography. Its productions abound in the palaces and 
home of the cottager ; used alike by the arts and sciences, by the 
detective to aid the means of justice, by the antiquarian to pre- 
serve as mementoes relics of those buildings now fast mouldering 
away by the hand of slow, wasting time, giving employment to 
tens of thousands and delight to the same. 


Horatio Netson Kine. 


Photography as a Hobby: Does it Pay? 


st OES it pay?” Probably few amateurs of any 
standing in photography have escaped the respon- 
sibility involved in answering this question. One 
way of evading it is to ask, “Does any hobby 
pay? Is it expected of any pursuit adopted as a recreation 
that it shall ‘pay’ in the material sense of the term?” 

But if satisfied that the query is merely intended to elicit an. 
opinion as to whether photography yields an adequate return 
in interest and enjoyment for time, labour, and expense devoted 
to it, one need not hesitate to venture upon an emphatic assent 

The kind of pleasure derived from the pursuit of photography, 
and whether it tends to the elevation of personal character or 
the reverse, depends, as in many other cases, upon individual 
temperament. Consider how various an element is here im- 
plied,—that “one man’s meat is another man’s poison,”—that 
one is earnest and thorough in all he does, and another but 
superficial—that one finds his highest joy in life in posing 


before his fellows, while another seeks by every means v0 shun | 


that one finds his whole interest in the scientific 


the public eye, 
while another delights in 


principles underlying an avocation, 


its powers of ministry to the gratification of the esthetic faculty, 
and so forth,—and when it is recognised that photography has 
something to offer of pabulum acceptable to all these types of 
character, it will necessarily appear that the moral product must 
vary according to the nature of the individual, as has been said. 


Yet in most cases the individual will be found to assert that 
photography has answered his purpose. It has opened a way 
to easy attainment of that wherein his soul delighteth. 

The earnest student will realise that he has entered upon a 
life work of experimental research of most absorbing interest. 
The superficial discovers that he has only to “ press the button ” 
in order to collect memoranda of all that catches his fleeting 
fancy. The poseur is furnished, by the particular “ mutual 
admiration society” honoured by his membership, with 
frequent access to a moral or material platform. The retiring 
of disposition can enjoy the prosecution of his experiments in 
solitary seclusion. The scientist finds himself confronted with 
problems, chemical and physical, as fascinating as he has ever 
encountered. The artist is delighted to discover himself in 
possession of a new medium of expression, of powers and 
characteristics unfamiliar, but of special value and of facile 
application. And so on to the end of the category ; and therefore 
it must be concluded that, as a hobby, photography does “ pay,” 
in some acceptable form of kudos, the great majority of those 
who engage in it. ; 

But “there’s a deal of human natur’ in man”; and, as he 
cannot be definitely classified according to the foregoing or any 
other scheme, suppose we limit the scope of our inquiry, and 
ask what inducements and rewards photography holds out to an 
ordinary individual possessed of average intelligence and 
culture ? 
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It is probable that the successful outcome of a first exposure 
is always productive of a pleasurable mingling of surprise at 
the facility of the operations by which it has been brought about, 
and of self-gratulation upon the evidence afforded of some power 
of judgment by which similar or even better results may be 
accomplished: in future, There is usually encouragement, at 


J. T. AsuBy, F.R.P.S&., 


A well-known and much esteemed photographic judge 
and critic. 


least, to a second adventure, even though greater care in carry- 
ing it out be inculcated by some little slip in the first. And 


further endeavours, carried through with ever-increasing cir- 


cumspection, and leading thereby to more pronounced success, 
‘conduce to a habit of thoughtful care in every undertaking, to- 
gether with a wholesome optimism as to the rewards of that 
thomely virtue. 

But meanwhile the operator is also acquiring a new faculty, 
and is unconsciously: training himself in its exercise. He is 
learning to see, to substitute the habit of accwrate observation 
for that of the vague visual exercise which passes for secing with 
so many of us, and which leaves only a confused general impres- 
sion upon the mind. He is beginning to master the niceties of 
contour and the subtleties of gradation, and to appreciate the 
endless. varieties and the beauty of texture. 

And this larger faculty of vision is accompanied by fuller 
understanding and naturally conduces to the ripening of the 
selective faculty also. 

This is the stage at which the student begins to be conscious 
of his new powers. He begins to know why he does this or that 
in arranging his subjects or in selecting his point of view. 

And now he finds his hobby not merely an education but a 
source of continual delight, and an “exceeding great reward.” 


If, at this point, he be so fortunate as to fall under soun 
guidance, he seizes with avidity upon the principles laid befo1 
him. They supply him at once with an explanation of th 
phenomena he has observed and with a key to their esthet 
significance in pictorial combinations. Left to himself he mig] 
be longer in arriving at similar conclusions, but he woul 
probably reach them in the end, if not led astray by th 
charlatans that beset the way of the amateur at this period ¢ 
awakening consciousness and sensibility. 

The writer would seriously advise all whose experience he he 
sketched ‘above and who have, however modestly, begun to realis 
that the practice of photography has awakened some sense ( 
artistic instinct within them, to study some such simple hanc 
book on pictorial composition as Green’s “ Sketching fro 
Nature” or Harding’s “ Pencil Drawing,” supplemented p 
either of the handbooks of the late H. P. Robinson bearing upo 
the same subject. Above all things he would enjoin them to b 
loyal to the characteristics of their medium, photography ; ¢ 
use no smudgy and gritty process inadequate to the expressio. 
of the really fine pictorial qualities of pure photography, bu 
to leave all manipulations that tend to gloom and grime to th 
purblind charlatans aforesaid. 

Encouragement and assistance may often be derived fro1 
joining a local photographic society, or from membership of 
postal club, always providing that the fraternity be ne 
dominated by faddists. These gentry may usually be know 
by their pretence to greater esthetic sensibility than their neigl 
bours possess. They will eulogise painters whose renown i 
based upon the technique of their art in one breath, and in th 
next they will denounce photographers who excel in th 
technique of theirs. Their utterances run either to Velasque 
and Whistler Gf you have studied these matters note the iz 
congruity! this is only a sample,) or else to “indefinable some 
things” which are to be understood as too exquisitely exquisit 
for expression in language. They remind one of Adsop’s youn 
“mole” who was reprimanded by her “dam” for an affectatio 
of sensibility likely to lead others to suppose her completel 
destitute of common sense. 

Exhibitions, and the competitions conducted by some of th 
photographic journals offer means of comparison with the pre 
gress of other workers. But do not work, compete, or exhibit 
merely for notoriety. As soon as delight in one’s work for i 
own sake begins to flag,—as soon as the constant stimulus « 
successful competition or of popular applause becomes necessar 
to the maintenance of one’s interest in a pursuit, that pursui 
is beginning to lose its wholesome and legitimate influence as 
hobby. 

This is incidental to every form of human recreation. Eve 
racing is said to develop some vague tendency towards the suk 
sidiary excitement of betting, and we have heard that innocen 
speculation as to the permutations possible in a packet ¢ 
fifty-two pieces of painted pasteboard may be made contributor 
to the gratification of the gambling instinct! 

Seriously, however, the greater benefits of amateur phote 
graphy are not to be secured by its exploitation tor self 
advertisement or for material gain. But so long as it is followe 
for the sake of that ever-growing delight in the beauties and th 
wonders of creation to which it ministers, so long will it “ pay, 
and repay a thousand-fold all the outlay of its votaries upon if 

Tt pays in the mere form of an urgent inducement to physica 
exercise which might otherwise be neglected. It pays in th 
educational and elevating influences to which we have directel 
attention. It pays as a recreation by reason of the abBsorbin, 
interest it excites and thereby securing many a respite fror 
the cares of our ordinary occupation. 

And thus it will continue to reward its followers, unless an 
until egotism be allowed to step in and obscure the artisti 


vision. J. T. Asupy. 
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[hos. Bedding, Esq., F.R.P.S. 

My Dear Bedding,—To be invited to contribute to the Jubilee 
Number of your important journal is a distinct honour which I accept 
vith cordial appreciation of the friendly terms in which you tender 
it. 

{ fear that neither you nor I are likely to witness the centenary of 
the BririsH JouRNAL, but my confidence that there will be such an 


event, and that it will mark the completion of another fifty years of 
indispensable service to the world of photography, is based upon the 
position your labours have established for it. 
Your suggestion that I should contribute a picture or two is one 
that I would willingly comply with, but it only reached me here; 
and although I am returning to-morrow, I cannot get anything to 
you before Monday. If, therefore, you are able to use it, it will be 
a triumph of rapid-reproduction. But I doubt whether even the 
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marvellous resources at your command will enable you to accomplish 
that. 

This is an earthly paradise, as you know; but the weather—well, 
consolation is to be found, and I wish you were here to share it with 
me “to the success of the B.J.!” 

In spite of bad weather, I have added considerably to my collec- 
tion of “bits” lying out of the ken of the ordinary tourist, and my 
daughter Beryl, who came down “to take care of” me, has found 
Trollius Huropeus and a few other rareties blossoming in pro- 
fusion. ‘ 

Wishing every success to the Jubilee Number, to the JoURNAL,. 
and to its Editor,—I remain, my dear Bedding, yours sincerely, 

J. T. Asupy.. 


Glan Aber Hotel, Bettws-y-Coed, North Wales, May 27, 1904. 


Handling the Adult Sitter. 


HE editor of a photographic journal is naturally 
a much-photographed man, and during the past 
twenty-five years I have probably been “ took” 

more frequently than even the most popular 
professional beauty or the most abandoned criminal. With 
such opportunities for observing the ways of operators 
‘one is able to form an opinion as to whether their methods 
‘are improving or not, and as to changes and fashions which 
may be good or bad. In one particular direction the improve- 
‘ment has been very great. Probably it has been largely un- 
‘conscious on the part of the operators themselves, and it has 
taken place at varying rates of speed in different studios and 
in different districts. In fact, there were some men, twenty-five 
years ago, whose methods were pretty nearly those of the most 
advanced men of to-day; and there are still a few operators— 
yery few, I believe—who are working just as they did (or as 
their employers did) a quarter of a century ago. 

The particular phase of operating to which I refer is the 

posing of the sitter, and its traditions have gone through three 

‘principal stages :— 

1. The sitter is posed by the cperator. 

_ 2 The sitter poses himself, knowingly, at the instruction of 

the operator. 

3. The sitter poses himself, unconsciously, at the suggestion 
of the operator. 

The first method flourished in the day when people compared 
‘sitting for a portrait to a dental operation, and although this 
was a libellous comparison, there was, as we now know, an un- 
‘necessary amount of pushing and pulling, of wheeling about in 
‘ecastored chairs, of changing accessories and backgrounds, and, 
finally, of fixing with head-rests, back-rests, body-rests, and 
“even, sometimes, hand-rests and elbow-rests. In this method 

the head was raised and turned and twisted, the arms and 
legs, even the hands and separate fingers, were laboriously 

posed and arranged, until no human sitter could possibly 
retain an easy attitude or an interested expression. 

When it became the fashion to allow the sitter to do most 
of the posing, at word of command, a very great step had 
been taken. Ofcourse there ave, and always will be, some sitters 
who cannot do even such a simple thing as “raise the chin 

just a little,” or “turn the eyes this way without moving the 
head”; but with most people this sort of thing answers much 
better than personal handling. By arranging the lighting 
beforehand, by deciding the position for standing, or placing 
the chair for the sitting figure, and by selecting a chair of 
_which the height, depth, and especially the positions of the 
- arms properly fit the sitter, and then by a few words suggesting 


— — + 


that the head should be raised, turned to the left, the handl 
drooped over the chair-arm, and so forth, a sitting may be- 
made very short; the sitter is interested: rather than bored,. 
and the pose and expiession have a good chance of being 
satisfactory. 

But there is yet a further development of method ; a system 
in which the sitter does the whole of the posing without being, 
asked to do so. It is the most valuable art an operator can 
acquire, and for its highest development it needs the intelli- 
gent co-cperation of one assistant, or even of two assistants, 
with the operator. The art is based upon wide observation of 
humanity—of both physical and mental characteristics. The- 
fact that familiar attitudes are easily taken, while unfamiliar 
poses are always stiffly held, is perhaps the most important 
basis of success. ‘Chis fact makes it desirable to know some- 
thing of the sitter’s tastes and avocations. A lady who re- 


H. SNowpEN WArpD, F.R.P.S., 
Editor-in-Chief of ‘The Photogran.’” 


gularly rides horseback will naturally hold ker arms andf 

shoulders and head well poised if she is given a rather high 

seat, with no temptation to lounge, while a man who spends 

most of his time in writing will always most easily take a 
e€ 
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position in which there is some support for his fore-arm, even | 
‘if it is only on the arm of a chair. The effect of the seat upon 
the carriage of the whole upper part of the body is important. 
Many, a sitter, if placed in a low chair, especially if it is soft 
and easy, will at once lounge, curving the spine, dropping the 
shoulders, and drooping the head; but if seated on a fairly 
high stool or hard-seated chair, will hold the body, shoulders, 
and head in a good, but not stiff, position. Further, even 
with a sitting pose, a change so simple as the placing of a 
hassock under one foot will cause a slight alteration in the | 
whole pose of the body, bringing up a shoulder that drooped, | 
swinging the body round a little, and changing the poise of the | 
head. These facts, and a thousand-and-one similar, are part 
of the stock-in-trade of the first-class operator, who needs ob- | 
servation, reflection, and good memory, that he may know how | 
to get the effects he wants without much experimenting on 
any individual sitter. 

For securing a turn of the head or eyes, the discussion of 
some object (a picture, frame, piece of bric-’-brac, or even the 
war or weather) is better than a direct request. With sitters 
who habitually look straight at the person they are talking 
to an abstract subject is sufficient, but with those who usually 
avert their eyes, some definite object, not too large, is useful. | 
Such an object should not be introduced until just before the 
exposure is made; and then, if the exposure is long, an un- 
pleasant stare may be avoided by moving the object a little | 
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nearer to, and further from, the sitter, keeping it in a li 
with the direction of gaze. Thus the eyes are prevented fro 
moving (without need to tell the sitter to keep still), yet # 
direction of their axes is changed just sufficiently to preve 
stare. 


It is never well to let your sitter know that you are d: 
satisfied or unsuccessful. If the first few dodges fail, inste: 
of continuing for a long time trying change after change, 
is well to make (or pretend to make) an exposure, then | 
the sitter walk around for a. moment or two, discuss sox 
object of interest, and begin again. In this way fatigue ai 
stiffness are prevented. . 


These are pieces of common observation on which the mode 
operator bases his success. Hach must make his own rul 
and methods, and must vary them for every sitter. 
development of the “suggested” pose, to replace the pose whic 
was “made” and that which was “requested,” is one of # 
greatest advances made in photographic portraiture during #] 
half-century ; and I doubt whether any of the improvements - 
technique are really so important. The cultivation of th 
method of posing seems the one thing most desirable for #1 
successful operator, and I believe it will do more than an 
thing else for the introduction of real artistry into our portra 
photography. 


H. Syowpen Wanp, F.R.P.S., Editor of “ The Photogram.” 


HOTOGRAPHY enjoys the unique distinction of being 

the only business everybody seems determined to 

j teach everybody else. But, it was not always thus. 
I cannot go back photographically to the date of 


the first number the British Journat is jubilating over, 


F. A. Bripae, 


d Treasurer of the Photographic Convention 
“of the United Kingdom, 


Hh Hon. Secretary an 


1/3) aici, 


Contrasts. 


— 


but at any rate I can personally 
which have taken place during thir 


Then, amateurs were scarce and books on photography wer 
few; now, amateurs are everywhere and books on photograph 
are as plentiful as the most arden votary of the camera coul 
desire. Then, the number of reliable books might have bee 
counted on the fingers of one han , and were written by well 
known professional photographers and scientists; now, the 
possibly number 250, and have been written by “all sorts an 
conditions of men.” In fact, I cannot help thinking that if th 
legitimate occupations of many of the authors was made know. 
it would come as a surprise to many people, and there woul 
be a considerable slump in photographic literature. 

In the old days, amateurs consisted mainly of a few arden 
souls who did not mind Staining their fingers. Now, phot 
graphy numbers among its votaries kings, queens, and prin 
cesses, and the very idea of connecting Royalty with staine 
fingers is too dreadful to contemplate, 

Then, all the photographic societies in England and Scotlan 
combined numbered about eight; now, the number in Grea 
Britain and Ireland alone totals up to nearly three hundred 
Almost every town at the present time has its photographi 
society, and when I think of the secretarial labour involved i 
keeping the meetings going after the novelty has worn off, anc 
the members have exhausted each other, I shudder. Yes, I hay. 
had about twenty-five years of this sort of thing in one form oi 
another, and know what it means. If tha members, after sug 
gesting subjects, would only come to the meetings and discus: 
them, it would be all right—but, how many do? Then the poo: 
honorary secretary tries to find attractions in the affiliatior 
slides and trade demonstrations to eke out his season. Ever 
then, his well-earned leisure is encroached upon by the arrival 
of packets of prospectuses, leaflets, and prize-lists, which manu 
facturers in their innocence (bless them!) flatter themselves 


testify to the great change 
y-five years. 
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s will at once proceed to distribute to his members, and thank 
m “in anticipation.” But, let us go back to 1870. Then, 
lvertising was confined principally to the two journals, and 
.e advertisements were plain and easy to comprehend. Now, 
ley are sometimes such mythological fairy tales, that it requires 
key or “ argument” before the b2holder can form the slightest 
lea of their connection with photography. Then, the choice 
f lenses was practically confined to the portrait, the rectilinear, 
nd the single landscape, and the introduction of any new form 
y a well-known maker created quite a sensation. Now we have 

formidable array of “stigmats,” and our good old friend the 
apid rectilinear has been re-christenzd a dozen times over. 

By the way, one of the latest “novelties” in the way of lenses 
omes from America. It is called “The New Century Wonder,” 
nd we are told it is so constructed that it will change its focus 
y a mechanical separation of the lenses during exposure, and. 
roduce such a soft and diffused result that retouching is 
mnecessary. I do not happen to know of what the optical 
ombination of this novelty consists, but a portrait lens on this 
winciple was invented and used by Claudet some forty years 


go. 

Those who have only taken up photography since the gelatine 
ry plate period can form but a faint idea of what it was in the 
ret plate days; particularly in connection with outdoor work. 
\cartful of luggage was a necessity. The plates were prepared 
nd developed in a tent on the spot, and exposure meters were 
mknown. Cameras were mainly of the box-type and very heavy. 
<innear came to our aid a little in this respect, but that thing 
if beauty, the mod2rn camera as we see it in our dealers’ 
yindows, with its eccentric movements and its reversing back, 
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had not then been dréamed of, and the word Kodak had not been 
invented. 


Speaking of the reversing back, I am reminded of a meeting 
of the old South London Photographic Society when a visitor 
showed an unpolished piece of apparatus, the advantage of which 
everyone present immediately recognised. It was ths reversing. 
back practically as we have it now, and if the inventor had 
patented it it would havs been a gold mine. Another matter 
might be mentioned here. I do not know who was the first to 
put the idea into practice, but the suggestion that a piece of 
opaque paper at each end of a roll of sensitive material would 
enable it to be changed in daylight, was first made at a meeting 
of the old $.L.P.S. as far back as 1886. 


Five-and-thirty years ago photography was often alluded to as 
Then it was called an art-sciance ; now, by many 
it is regarded as an art (without the science), and in some cases 
I must admit it comes very near to being so. A few enthusiastic 
workers in 1875 included it in this category, and made an effort 
tc found a “ Photographic Art Union”; one of the originators 
of the scheme being the present president of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. Then, there was only one exhibition worthy of 
the name, and that was held annually by the Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, whose contributors prided themselves 
on the brilliancy and sharpness of their results. Now, almost 
every society has its periodical show and—but, no! there is 
a limit even to the capacity of a jubilee number, so I'll finish my 


| contribution by wishing long life and continued prosperity to 


th> British JouRNAL Or PHOTOGRAPHY. 


F. A. Bringer. 


‘The Last Word on 


Half’Tone. 


—___1—>—+__—_ 


RACTICALLY all the history of photo-engraving 
is comprised in the records of the past fifty 
years, for though it is nimety years ago that 
Niepce .practised his bitumen process on pewter 

plates, which was the direct forerunner of all photo-etching 
processes, and Mungo Ponton discovered the principle of the 
pichromate processes sixty-six years ago, there was little done 
towards applying photo-mechanical ideas to commercial work 
until well into the fifties, whilst it may be truly said that 
it is only within the last ten years that process work has 
achieved its most practical developments. 

My own acquaintance with photo-mechanical processes dates 
from 1880, and, looking back, it is interesting, if somewhat 
saddening, to recollect even in that period the many processes 
which have run their brief career, the pusinesses that have 
been founded and wrecked upon them, and the money which 
has been spent in attempting to exploit them ; whilst, saddest 
of all, is the passing away of many whose bright intellects 
were lavishly expended on such processes. Having come into 
contact cither personally or by correspondence with a large 
number of inventors of new photo-mechanical ideas during the 
last twenty to twenty-four years, @ retrospect brings to mind 
many interesting reminiscences ; but I fear I might be reflect- 
ing on the memory of many who are now gone, and possibly 
hurting the susceptibilities of some who are still living, if I 
were to write as I at first thought of doing, a gossipy account 
of past processes. And, after all, why rake over the lumber- 


room of the past for details of these superseded methods? 
The “living dog is better than the 
healthy, vigorous life of process work 
enough for an article. 


dead lion,” and the 
to-day furnishes theme 


I am sometimes asked whether it is possible that the half- 
tone process can make any further developments. The process 
seems so perfect in its results, and so precise and simple in 
its method, that it is difficult to conceive what more can be 
done. I am far from agreeing, however, that the last word 
has been said upon it. As a matter of fact, very little experi- 
mental work has been done on the half-tone process of late. 
Those in the trade have been content to let well alone, and, 
having a hard struggle to make things pay at the low prices 
now current, they have had little temptation to step out of the 
beaten track. Those who have had the time and inclination 
for experimental process work have given their whole attention 
of late to the three-colour process, confining their efforts, more- 
over, to the question of colour filters to the neglect of what 
may be an equally important consideration—viz., the influence 
of the ruled screen on the colour rendering. 
a few far-sighted workers begun to see that a much more perfect 
result in three-colour blocks is obtained by a finer ruling, and 
where 150 lines was formerly in vogue the tendency is now 
to adopt 175 lines. 

There can be no doubt that the scale of gradation is consider- 
ably influenced by the ruling. With coarse screens it is well 
known that hard contrasts are obtained, whilst fine screens: 
tond towards flatness or softness, although holding more detail. 
The half-tone worker, however, does not mind flatness, because 
the fine-etcher can readily correct this by re-etching. 

With the increasingly good quality of present-day letter- 
press printing, it is possible to get impressions from blocks 
which could not have been printed at all a few years ago, and 
a 400-line screen block is no longer a matter of wonder, though 
it is certainly not often seen. Process workers and printers: 


Only of late have. 
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seem too much afraid of fine rulings, and 200 lines is the pre- 
sent limit of their ambition, But my opinion is that the last 
word will not have been said in half-tone work until screens 
of 500 lines and more per inch are used, so that the effect of 


Photo by] [Furley Lewis. 
WILLIAM GAMBLE, 


A well-known authority in process engraving. 


the .screen will have entirely disappeared, and a result equi- 
valent to the continuous tones of the photograph is obtained. 
‘The prevalent idea that blocks made with such fine rulings 
as 400 lines are impossible to print under ordinary conditions 
is quite erroneous. In several cases which have come under 
my own observation the blocks have been no more troublesome 
to print than those from a 175-line screen. I should [ike to 
see the experiment tried of using the 400-line screen for three- 
colour work. If I am not mistaken it would show a marvellous 
advance on present-day three-colour results. 

Concurrent with this tendency towards the use of finer rulings 
is a strong revival of half-tones from coarse rulings for news- 
paper work. Screens of 50 to 85 lines are being used, and the 
wesults are astonishingly good. This is due no doubt to a 
more skilful handling of the screen than was given to it some 
years ago when half-tones for daily newspapers were tried and 
pronounced a failure. Another reason, perhaps, why the idea 
is more successful now is that the stereotyping and printing 
of daily newspapers has much improved. There can be no 
‘doubt that we shall see half-tones more and more extensively 
used in the daily Press in the immediate future. It is the ideal 
process for the rapid illustration of public events, as the direct- 
ness with which the negative can be made from the photograph 
without the intermediate aid of an artist, and the quick etching 
which results from the shallowness of the half-tone plate, 
enables blocks to be made very rapidly. 

I am inclined to think that more might be done in the 
way of making the half-tone negative from a transparency made 
by contact from the original negative instead of from a print 


as now. Still more expeditious would be the plan of making a 
half-tone positive by working with a transparency. camera. 
True, this would give a negative print on the zine or copper- 
plate, but this could be converted into a positive by an easy 
process of reversal, such as is now oftex done for producing 
white lettering on black ground. Generally speaking, this 
consists in developing the lines or dots to clear zinc, then inking 
or flowing with a varnish all over, after which the ground is 
removed by a solvent which will not attack the varnish adhering 
to the previously bare metal. This leaves the ink lines or 
dots strong on the metal in the parts which had previously de- 
veloped white. The gain by such a process would be that 
the newspaper photographer would bring in his plates or films, 
develop them, and even whilst wet place them in the 
transparency camera, to be copied as a half-tone positive. No 
time would thus be lost in drying the negative and making a 
prints and there would be, moreover, the gain which must 
always result from the elimination of intermediate processes. 
Tl:is suggests to me that we might go a step further and do 
away with the process camera altogether for the sake of rapidity 
and directness, which is so essential for newspaper work. 
We can do this by adopting a process suggested so long ago 
as 1896 by my friend, Mr. J. A. C. Branfill, but which, so far 
as I know, has never come into use, though Mr. Branfill himself 
showed me some very good results. It will be easy to under- 
stand the arrangement of the apparatus by means of the fol- 
lowing diagram :— 


\ are: 


Fig. 1—A—the Are Lamp. B—Condenser. C—Projecting Lens 
and Diaphragm. D—Ruled Screen. E—Separation. F— 
Positive or Negative. G—Sensitised Plate. 


Lis 


The light, condenser, and lens are contained in an ordinary 
enlarging lantern, and the only difference made from the usual 
arrangements for enlarging is to put a diaphragm with square 
aperture in the lens, the square being set at 45 deg. to the 
screen lines. The apparatus at the right-hand of the diagram 
is contained in a box-pattern pressure-frame. First, the ruled 
screen is placed in it; second, strips of cardboard to give 
separation equivalent to screen distance; third, a thin positive 
or negative; and fourth, the sensitised surface, which may be 
either a metal plate, photo-litho transfer paper, or carbon 
tissue. Of course, the light must be very powerful—in fact, 
nothing short of the electric arc, unless we use this method 
only for making the screen negative, which can be done on a 
process dry-plate. 

The principle of this method is exactly the same as that 
of half-tone negative-making in the camera. The size of the 
stop, the distance of the lens from the sensitive plate, and the 
distance of the screen are governed by exactly the same rules, 
and may be found in the tables of screen distances published 
for the use of half-tone workers. 

The object of the lantern and square diaphragm is to furnish 
a spot of light, so that every opening in the cross-line screen, 
each acting as a pinhole lens, may photograph it on to the 
sensitive surface, where it is developed as an opaque dot. An 
interesting fact in this connection is that if we increase the 
number of apertures in the diaphragm, or, in other words, 
the number of spots of light, we can, provided the spacing of the 
holes bears a suitable proportion to the spacing of the screen 
lines, reduce the exposure by one-half for two apertures, by 
one-third for three apertures, and so on. Of course, a limit 
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the number of apertures is the area of the lens surface, 
| if the apertures are made small the exposure is governed 
the f value of each individual aperture. 


neidentally I may mention my 


belief that a process recently 


ented by Dr. EH. Albert, of Munich, for producing half-tone 
tes for colour work without the aid of a camera is based 


the same principle as Branfill 
tiple diaphragms. 


’s idea, plus the principle of 


nis question of multiple diaphragms has really a very 


jortant bearing on the future 


of lalf-tone; and the only 


‘ker I know of who has fully grasped the bearing of it 
Mr. U. Ray, of Calcutta. He has elaborated it to a mathe- 
tical exactness, and it is not improbable that he will shortly 


lish a treatise on the subject. 
order to get the maximum eff 
uld be set very accurately so 


It is, of course, important, 
ect, that the screen distance 
hat the images of each apez- 


ein the’multiple diaphragm should coincide on the sensitive 


face. 
tay smooths the path of the 
ising a mechanical screen dis 


operator in this respect by 
ance-indicator somewhat like 


antograph, which moves a pointer relatively te the opening 


closing of the camera extensio 


n. 


‘nother way of using tle helf-tone screen in conjunction 


h the enlarging lantern is to p 
inary slide-carrier of the lan 
aration as is demanded by 

cing, and to place a square 


ace it next the positive in the 
tern (Fig 2), but with such 
he conditions of screen dis- 
aperture in the lens, then 


jecting the image in enlarged size on to the sensitive surface. 


is method is especially applic 


able to poster work—a field 


which there is great scope for t 


>» 


,2.—A—the Arc Lamp. ‘B—Condenser. 


Ruled Screen. 
Sensitive Surface. 


E—Projecting 


. further method of producing p 
sen in front of a thin positive, 
mg reflected light (Fig 3). 
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8—AA—a Board Covered with White Paper. 
DD—Secreen. 


Lamps. CC—Positire. 


ne half-tone process, 


a 


¥ 


C—Positive. D— 
Lens_and Diaphragm. F— 


osters is to place a cross-lined 
and illuminate the latter hy 


BB—<Are 
E—Projecting Lens in 


Wall of Dark Room. FF-is the Sensitive Surface. 


An enlarged image can then be projected into a dark room 
by means of a good camera lens. In this way enlarged wet- 
plate negatives up to 60 by 40 inches have been, to my know- 
ledge, produced very satisfactorily, and from them most striking 
lithographic posters obtained. The method is substantially the 
process of gigantograpky, which was patented not long ago; 
but I fail to see how the validity of such a patent could be 
maintained, for if I mistake not this was just the way Meisen- 
bach made I:is earliest half-tones, and many others have de- 
scribed similar processes. 

Turning to another new phase of the nalf-tone process, I 
would remark that it might be supposed the question of the 
best angle for crossing the screen lines kad been settled beyond 
controversy at the angle of 90 deg., with the lines laid at 
45 deg. to the sides of the plate. But this shows how the 
half-tone worker can get into a rut, and keep in it, by accepting 
a thing because “everyone says so,” or “everyone uses it.” A 
loophole is left for an ingenious experimenter to step in and 
patent a process of ruling the screen with the lines crossing at 
60 deg. (Fig. 4) showing cne way of doing it :— 


This idea was first described by Mr. U. Ray; but Mr. 
Arthur Schulze, of St. Petersburg, forestalled him by obtaining 
German and British patents on it last year. This screen 
actually gives a much smoother and more pleasing effect than 
the screen with 90 deg. crossing, as I can testify from results 
I have seen. It is a further advantage of this screen that 
multiple diaphragms work well with it. Part of Schulze’s 
patent consists in the use of a diaphragm with three openings, 
which may be triangular, square, or round, disposed at the 
corners of an equilateral triangle (Fig. 5). 

Ray claims that with such a screen, and with his method 
of using multiple diaphragms, it is possible to use only the 
one screen in one position for three-colour work, and yet not 
get any of the moiré patterning which usually results from 
superimposing the prints from three negatives taken with the 
screen lines at the same angle. 

I think it will be gathered from the foregoing brief resumé 
of potential methods that by no means the last word has yet 
been said on the half-tone process, and that it has still greater 
possibilities than it has yet achieved. Witiiam GAMBLE. 


————————— 


WE have heard such a lot about radio-activity lately, says the 
“Daily Chronicle,” that--some of us are getting rather muddled 
as to what it means. Several medical papers. for instance, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, imagine that radio-activity:- means the 
power of giving off rays. Therefore anything warmer than its sur- 
roundings is radio-active, not to mention a candle burning or either 
end of a telephone, or nearly everything else cne can think of. This 
is no discovery. Radio-activity is the power of giving off certain 
meterial particles as the result of atomic evolution, It will take some 
time te remedy this confurion, however. 
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Colour Sensitometers. 


HE reproduction of coloured objects correctly in 
hue and luminosity by means of three colours, 
being greatly hampered by the limitations of 
the photographic process itself, necessitates the 

greatest care being taken that the conditions throughout should, 
as far as possible, be in harmony with each other, other- 


Photo by] [Violette Cotton. 
EpGAR SENIOR, 


The well-known experimentalist in Lippmann Colour Photography. 


wise differences in colour would be readily detected which 
in black and white would pass unnoticed. The three-colour pro- 
cess of colour photography is based on the theory that there 
are three spectrum colours which, when mixed in suitable pro- 
portions, will match every other spectrum colour, and con- 
sequently that of any coloured object; therefore if a colour 
record be obtained by analysis of all colours, into three simple 
spectrum colours, then by subsequent synthesis in these three 
simple colours, a reproduction to the eye of the sensations of 
all the original colours will be obtained. The three simple 
colours found to fulfil the required conditions the best are a red 
situate near the red lithium line, a green near the E line, and 
a blue-violet near the blue lithium line. These practically cor- 
respond to the colours of the glasses used by Ives in his 
kromskop, where the results are obtained by the mixing of 
coloured lights. When, however, the finished picture is to be 
obtained by the superposition of three coloured images, as in 
the case of transparencies for the lantern, or prints on paper, 
then we have it on the greatest authority that the colours 
should be complementary to these. In order to see what these 
colours are it is only necessary to project a fairly bright spec- 


trum on a screen, and by means of three slits isolate three small 
portions, one in the red near C, another about the E line, and 
a third near G, and then alter the intensities of the three issuing 


rays in such a manner that by their mixture white is produced. 
It is now only necessary to screen off from the mixture each ray 
in succession to obtain its true complementary. Thus, if the red 
light is screened off we get a peacock blue, in the case of the 
green a purple, while if the blue light be intercepted the com- 
plementary would be a yellow witha greenish tinge. These then 


Fig. 2.—I1, 


appear to be the colours that should be adopted as the standard 
in three-colour printing. The photographic records, however, 


which would yield correct results with one method of synthesis 
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should do so equally well with the other. In order to ascertain 
when correct records have been obtained it is necessary to employ 
2 suitable test object. If the spectrum be used for the purpose 
three negatives must be made in each of which photographic 
iction is so distributed that it would be represented graphically 


by curves, such as in Clerk Maxwell’s or Sir William Abney’s 
diagrams of colour—mixture curves of the spectrum, the light 
filters used in taking the negatives being modified until these 
conditions are fulfilled. Although theoretically the spectrum 
would be the best test object, in practice, when using plates 


rendered orthochromatic by means of dyes, we are troubled with 
‘bands or gaps of varying sensitiveness which result in an ir- 
regular rendering. And if plain plates are employed in which 
there is only a gradual fall of sensitiveness from blue to red, 
without gaps of insensitiveness, the length of exposure required 
for the green and red, operates against their general use. It, 


therefore, appears that the spectrum is not a good test object 
for orthochromatic plates, and resort must be had to other 
means, and in that about to be described coloured glasses are 
used. The selection of the glasses is important, since their 
colours should be fairly representative of the principal colours 
of the spectrum. 

The first thing to decide is what colours are to be used in 
the reproduction, and then to find what mixtures of these colours 
will match those of our glasses. Having done this, we are in a 
position to reproduce the colours of our test object in hue by 
means of three negatives from the data thus obtained. It now 
remains to do so in luminosity. To accomplish this the lumino- 
sity of the light coming through the glasses must be measured, 
and from this the comparative luminosity of the colours which 
when mixed go to form that of the glasses, obtained by multi- 
plying the components by the respective factors. It now re- 
mains to reduce the luminosity of the different glasses to the 
standard of that of the lowest in each of the constituent colours, 


Fig.71. 


when we obtain three sets of colours of modified luminosity 
which should give equal opacities behind a red, a green, and a 
blue screen respectively, when the screens are correctly adjusted 
to the plate, the screens being altered until this result is ap- 
proximately obtained. A test obiect of this nature “ which con- 
stitutes a sensitometer” can be used with any plate, and is 
directly derived from the colours fixed upon for reproduction, 
the only conditions being that light of the same nature as that 
used in making the measurements shall be employed in testing 
the screens. 

The instrument designed for use, “the general appearance of 
which is shown in Fig. 1,” consists of a frame carrying a sliding 
panel in front, into which are fixed the coloured glasses com- 
prising the sensitometer, and these by a simple movement are 
able to be brought successively into position over photographi- 
cally produced densities contained on a plate underneath, for 
the purpose of reducing their luminosities to the required 


degree in each case. When the apparatus'is to be used the 
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sliding front is moved until the catch at the side falls into posi- 
tion at No. 1, when the conditions are such as are required for 
testing the red screen. A sensitive plate having been placcd 
in the holder at the back, and a screen fixed in front of the 
glasses by means of a spring, the exposure is made. The sliding 
panel is then moved forward until the catch engages. in No. 2 
and a green screen substituted for the red one, and a second 
exposure made, and finally into No. 3 and a blue screen, re- 
placing the green. It will be thus seen that the same plate is 
employed throughout all the tests, and although the colour of 
the screens will differ with various brands of plates, the point 
to remember is that the same density, as near as possible, should 
be produced by development under all the squares, and the ab- 
sorbing media must be altered until this is attained. 

In Fig 2 is shown a series of four tests made upon the same 


kind of plate, but with a different set of screens in each case, 
“the small letters indicating the colour of the glasses forming 
the sensitometer.” It will be noticed how the results vary with 
the filters employed, those used in taking No. III. and IV. pro- 
ducing perhaps the best in practice. Correct screens haying 
been found, they may be used for photographing the row of 
coloured glasses in order to see whether they can be reproduced 
in hue and luminosity by means of the three colours chosen, 
“the inner part of the instrument being removable for this pur- 
pose.” In conclusion, we wish to say that no claim to originality 
is made in the instrument described (beyond whatever may 
attach to the particular form of the apparatus itself), the idea 
being simply carried out from the published suggestions of Sir 
William Abney, and based on the principles involved in his 
sensitometer for orthochromatic work. E. SEnror. 


The London and Provincial Photographic 
Association. 


eS ee 


‘ OTWITHSTANDING many stormy scenes, when the 
air has been thick with resignations, notwithstand- 
ing the general lack of interest in society work, 
probably caused by the keen struggle for 

existence of to-day rendering most men prone to seek rest at 

the end of the day, instead of spending an evening in strenuous 
discussion at a society meeting, the Londcn and Provincial still 


R. J. KINDON, 
Hon. Sec. of the London and Provincial Photographie Association. 


goes on its way rejoicing, with a sufficient balance in hand, with 
an ample roll-call, and, what is more important, with a goodly 


proportion of its members who take enough interest in their 
society and photography to come down to the meetings. 

In a vast city like London, with its huge distances, its many 
counter-attractions, and the weary anxiety of its daily toil, it is 
hardly to be expected that meetings can be secured as large as 
provincial towns can offer, but for an average attendance the 
meetings of the London and Provincial compare very favourably 
with any London society, not excluding the “Royal,” with its 
glamour of prestige and its respectability of age. : 

The reading of the committee and general minute books offers 
an instructive and amusing evening, and having spent a few 
hours in this way one cannot help being struck by the similarity 
of the proceedings in the youthful days with those of to-day, 
when the association has attained and passed its majority. One 
finds the same solemn business in committee, the same gentle- 
men, or their prototypes, inviting all and sundry to tread om 
the tails of their coats, what time other members are still, as 
did their forerunners, drawing the delusive red herring across 
the track. One finds that the vexed question of “Ladies” 
Nights” was as keenly discussed, supported, and condemned 
in days of yore as now, and that the very secretaries were from 
the beginning worried as to non-payment cf subscriptions, and 
as to how to make the evenings more attractive. And 
we still have a member always ready to open a discussion om 
“Combined Toning and Fixing.” But still the association goes 
on meeting regularly, despite the fears of hon. secretaries; the 
subscriptions are paid sooner or later, and evenings still seens 
attractive enough to keep up the average attendance. 

One feels bound to acknowledge the hel» of those members 
whose names are to be found in the books of twenty years ago, 
who were then and are still of importance in photography, who, 
year in, year cut, have attended the meetings in one unbrokem 
sequence. Week after week they are there, ever ready to 
welcome and assist the new member, and by their loyal affec+ 
tion to the association they have helped to start, are still for- 
warding its aims and success. 

A word to would-be members who have heard, and are scared, 
by terrible tales of the doings at the Londom and Provincial. 
I joined five years ago, a raw novice, and was taken in hand 
in the most kindly manner. Never a sneer at my inexperience, 
never a snarl at my “wanting to know ”—always a friendly lead 
and a helpful explanation; and so it is tc-day, unless you want 
to teach those who know better, and then your lot will not bea 
happy cne. I advise everyone whose business or pleasure 1s 
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hotography, to join a society, and an established one like the 
ondon and Provincial, whose roll of members has included so 
any of the most revered names in photographic circles, and 
hose meetings are still as full of interest and vim as they were 
efore many of the societies of to-day were born. 

The London and Provincial is not an art association; it does 
ot encourage trade demonstrations, and it is not very keen on 
antern nights; so other societies’ hon. secretaries will 
ympathise with their brother of the London and Provincial, who 
s expected to arrange a programme for 52 evenings in the year, 
ith papers of a high order of merit, and whose only reserve is 
Open Nights,” which do not look attractive on the programme, 
ut have made the association what it is. These are the even- 
ngs to see it at its best, for 1t is then that a seemingly simple, 
ut in reality an artfully-planned query sets the table in a roar, 
70 and con, or an apparently innocent negative or print calls 
orth the heavy artillery, and the self-appointed official opposer 


falls foul of the old guard with his experience of thirty years 
or more, and one’s knowledge is enriched by the revealing of 
useful, but little-known formule, chemical, optical, and techni- 
cal facts, all of which are hotly disputed up to the moment of 
closing, when the chairman’s hammer puts an end to official 
discussion, and the combatants retire “round the Corner” to 
fight it out or come to an amicable settlement. 

And now, hearty congratulations to the British JOURNAL 
on reaching its jubilee. The warmest thanks are due to the 
Editors for the continued support they have accorded all 
societies. The London and Provincial certainly owes much of 
its success to the weekly report of its meetings, space for which 
the BrrrisH JourNat rarely fails to allot. I trust the time 
when the London and Provincial’s meetings cease to be of 
sufficient interest is as far distant as the day appears to be 
when the British Journan or Puorocrapuy shall cease to be 
the “Times” of the photographic Press. R. J. Kryvon. 


Fifty Years’ Reminiscences. 


6 TORY! God bless you! I’ve none to tell you, Sir.” 
Such were my first thoughts when I received the 
suggestion to give some of my recollections for 
half a century back for the Jubilee Number 

of the “B.J.P.”; but, when I remembered that I was 

within three years of the jubilee cf my own introduction to 
photographic practice, it occurred to me that, after all, I might 
have a story to tell sufficient to interest the present generation. 

T well remember my very first photographic experience. It was 

at a time when, if tle pattern on a plaid necktie or the button- 

holes of a coat showed crisp and clear, attention was first con- 
centrated upon them rather than on the features themselves, and 
the portrait praised or dispraised accordingly. I had seen my 
father collodionising plates, and, determined not to waste collo- 
dion, though I would practise coating a plate by pouring a poo 
of water on and off. The result can be imagined. But I dic 

mot decide all at once to take up photography in earnest. I 

suppose I was ambitious. I had taken several medals from 

South Kensington, was qualified under the “Department” to 

teach, and, further, was associated with a band of earnes 

workers with the brush—Luke Fildes, R.A., Harry Woods, 

R.A., E. Brentnall, members of the Old Water Colour Society, 

‘and Warrington Wood, the sculptor, were all fellow students 

with me at the Art School; but Fate took the matter in hand 

and I settled down to what, once, was a very lucrative profes- 
sion. Present-day photographers have little idea of the work 
of what they would consider such palmy days—no procts, no 
resits, no retouching. You made your exposure, took a few 
seconds to develop, and, after fixing, brought the plate out to 
your sitter, who always was pleased if the positive was clearly 
taken and properly exposed. It was then dried and varnished 
at the fire, put in a case and delivered “while you wait ”—and 

—paid for! Or, perhaps, your sitter preferred it “coloured ”— 

ten and six or a guinea, or more extra, according to size, etc., 

for a few minutes working up with powder colour! Then the 
ease, rarely less than half a guinea, and often much more. 

In those days—nearly fifty years ago—the name of Mander for 

cases was supreme; other workers have come and gone, but 

Manders are still with us, still noted for the highest class of 

leather cases. When the question of permanency of photo- 

graphs attracts such attention it is worthy of note that old 
glass positives of the very earliest period are, when properly 
varnished, as good this day as when first sent out. I had one, 
only a short time ago, to re-frame, and I knew thephotographer’s 


style at a glance—Lee, of Liverpool. He used to take his 
positives on colourless patent plate-glass, and mount them, 
glass side out, so as to present a non-reversed image. He 
generally used claret coloured velvet to back them up with. 
His portraits were unsurpassed—rarely equalled. Their only 
defect was the liability of the colourless glass to “ sweat.” 
After collodion positives had enjoyed popularity for some time 
a method of whitening them with bichloride of mercury was 
brought out as a secret process, with a big fee for disclosure 
of the method of production ; process mongers had a great rus 


G. WatmoucH Wssster, F.I1C., f.C.5. 


then. 
recipe 


These whitened positives were very effective, and the 
for compounding the developer was a marvellous ccon- 
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soction. The term Alabastrine was invented for them. But, 
as a matter of fact, the whole secret—and to this day this is not 
well known—lay in the varnish, A spirit varnish was fatal ; the 
beautiful white image, the moment the varnish went on, was 
converted into a wretched bluey white, which no one weuld 
look at. All that was needed was a benzol varnish, which did 
not alter the state of aggregation of the silver particles com- 
prising the image. My first professional experience was out 
of doors, a carpet being laid and a background erected, while 
overhead was an awning to prevent heavy shadows. But photo- 
graphic portrait taking was looking up, and more pretentious 
surroundings were expected. 

About this time I designed my first studio—8ft. wide and 20ft. 
long! My father, with whom I was then working, had as 
friends and correspondents two men whose names will always 
be associated with the early days of photography and photo- 
graphic literature—Henry Greenwood and Alexander Forrest, 
the latter always a most enthusiastic and skilled photographer 
and still among us, the doyen of photographic experimenters 
and workers. He will also be remembered by the older genera- 
tion by the “vignetting glasses” which he introduced and 
sold by thousands, and by the fluted glass dippers that he intro- 
duced, and which were used by all photographers. I am 
proud to remember that my father devised them and conveyed 
the idea to Mr. Forrest, whose firm at once took to the invention 
-and produced and sold the dippers in large quantities. 

Photographers of a dozen or two years’ standing will perhaps 
be incredulous when I tell them that in the very early days of 
the art the method of making vignettes was quite a secret. The 
process and not the man was looked upon as the factor. I can 
recall a curious incident in this connection. I was busy in 
the studio when a man of the tout tribe walked in. ‘“ Young 
man,” he said,” “Ill teach you the fanatt bizniz for a sov.” 
It was some little time before it dawned upon me that he wished 
to impart the secret of making vignettes! 

Those who are conversant with the history of the beginnings 
of photographic practice, will remember that negatives and paper 
prints therefrom were exceptional productions in a studio. 
The commonest plan was to take a “positive” and “ convert” 
it—that is to say, whiten with bichloride and blacken with 
yellow “hydrosulphuret of ammonia,” as the liquid was then) 
called. I very soon came to the conclusion that a real negative 
developed as such at one operation was the proper thing, and, 
as usual, I set to work to experiment. When we took glass 
positives the great point was to wash the developer off at the 
right moment with as much despatch as possible, This at our 
studio was done by dashing the plate into a large trough of 
water. When I made my first pyro developed negative I natur- 
ally adopted the same method of washing. The trough was in a 
very dark corner. I dashed my plate in, waved it well to and fro, 
and brought it into the light to examine. A piece of plain 
glass only met my gaze! It took some little time to become 
familiarised with the pleasant little game films used to play 
when treated with acid pyro. But eventually I adopted the 
plan of roughening the margin of all the glasses—nothing but 
patent plate would be looked at then—before coating with 
celluloid. 

When I took my second negative—one had to learn eyery- 
thing by experience at that time; there were no teachers—I 
could not, as I imagined, get it to “fix” properly. Eventually 
I discovered that what I imagined to be undissolved iodide was 
the prized “bloom” which characterised some of the early 
negatives with iodised collodion. Some time afterwards the 
method of albumenising glass to prevent the film slipping was 
introduced, but I never adopted it. I was loath to introduce 
organic matter into the silver bath which was ready enough 
to go “wrong” without provocation at any time without this 
added danger.. 

’ As years passed on a new dawn broke—first a tiny vay of light 


that eventually broadened and spread, and finally became a 
all-pervading brilliant light. A little paragraph appeared i 
the Journat to the effect that a new fashion had made its appear 
ance in Paris. Instead of leaving the usual “ pasteboard, 
fashionable people sent in as their visiting card a tiny ful 
length portrait of themselves, and it was hoped that the fashio 
might be introduced in this country, and so add slightly to 
photographer’s income. The carte de visite—Anglicé, visitin 
card—was introduced. It seized the public fancy, it becam 
the rage, and soon was rampant. Modern photography wa 
created as by an enchanter’s wand. High and low, rich ani 
poor, all flocked to the photographers’ studios, and such ; 
harvest of profit was reaped as to lead to wealth almost “he 
yond the dreams of avarice.” Every household had its album 
and the first thing a visitor was asked was to present one o 
his cartes de visite—the expression had been at once adopte 
en bloc, though its ordinary signification was quickly lost 
Those whose experience of photographic practice is confined t 
the last ten or twenty years can have no conception of thi 
absolute furore that seized the whole population of this country 
indeed, of all Europe. Kvyeryone, whether he was anyone or not 
was photographed. From early in the morning to the dusk o 
evening reception rooms were packed with sitters waiting thei 
turn, studius reeked with the odour of collodion and acetic 
acid, orders were months in arrears, salaries ruled high, mone) 
was being coined. In the more pretentious studios eight o1 
twelve exposures were made on a plate and printed in sheets; 
no retouching ; full lengths the rule, vignettes the rare excep: 
tion. A guinea for six cartes was common. A. guinea a dozer 
was looked upon as a “cutting price.” In Westbourne Grove 
Camille Silvy—to mention one prominent name—in two or three 
years acquired a huge fortune from cartes de visite at two 01 
three guineas a dozen. Over a hundred sitters every day was 
not uncommon. There was, as I say, a positive furore. Then 
came the usual reaction. New studios were started, prices 
were cut, till the unheard of price of half a guinea a dozen was 
reached, and photography, in a sense, fell from its high estate, 
to be galvanised into popularity once more by the introduction 
and steadily increasing adoption of the “Cabinet” portrait, 
combined with more artistic methods of posing. 

As my name has been so often invoked with regard to studic 
construction, I will just mention thai at the time I am treating 
of I designed and superintended the erection of another studio; 
in Liverpool, where I contemplated commencing a new business, 
though I did not carry out my intentions. It would be about 
the period I am writing of that the now world-famous “ B.J.P.’ 
adopted itspresent garb. Mr. Greenwood first called it the 
“Photographic Journal,” and in its first issue under that namé 
it was stated in the introductory words that the new name had 
met with general approval, one subscriber only having objected 
to it. This objector was my father, and the validity of his pro: 
test was shown by the ultimate adoption of a title which is now 
known over the whole civilised world. 

Shortly before the advent of the carte de visite a great 
amount of excitement and controversy was aroused over thé 
matter of collodion and its manufacture. A great many photo: 
graphers made their own collodion. They bought pyroxyline 
ready made, dissolved it, added the requisite haloids, and 
thought they knew all about it. A prize—the first example, 1 
think, of photographic competition—was offered for the best 
collodion competing, a condition being that the mode of manu- 
facture of the winning sample was to be published. Mr. 
Hardwick was the only competitor, and he was awarded the 
prize for a collodion the manufacture of which in all stages 
was described in a masterly treatise he wrote, a monument 0! 
patient skill and investigation. He placed the manufacture 
of pyroxyline on an almost mathematieal basis. The conclu 


sions he arrived at have never been upset, nor the results ex- 
The manufacture of gun cotton, as it was usually, 


celled. 
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mugh improperly, termed, is a very delicate operation, but 
en once entered upon is absolutely fascinating. For a period 

about two years I spent almost all my spare time in making 
ious kinds and testing them after dissolving into collodion. 

entually I settled upon iodide and bromide of cadmium, 

ich gave a colourless collodion, and I worked it with a 
th neutral to test paper, a most difficult combination, but 
e making the highest sensitiveness to be obtained. 

“When the ‘carte’ was first introduced almost every print 
1 out was toned in the old hypo and gold toning and fixing 
th. Pure whites were rarely, if ever, obtained, and the 
mts were almost all very fugitive. Messrs. Davinne and Girard 
d published the results of their epoch-making investigations 
‘the causes of fakings, and the alkaline gold tonings began 

be talked about. The profession were very loath to adopt 

but the logic of facts was too strong; the work could be got 
rough more quickly and pure whites were the rule. The 

eat fault was mealy prints, and the prints were mealy. 1 
on set to work experimenting on them and the various papers 
the market. M. L’Abbe Laborde published the acetate of soda 
rmula. This was tested in my laboratory and found to bear 
e palm. I adopted it, and have used it ever since. I believe 
y alkaline gold bath equals it for beauty of results, combined 
th keeping properties. I think Mayall was about the last 
lotographer of eminence to give up the combined bath, and 
1en it is remembered that Marion’s (the great publishers of 
lebrities in those days) gave him an order for a hundred 
ousand Royalty photographs at once it will be readily ima- 
ned how handicapped he would be with the combined bath. 
In those days Disderi, of Paris, was a name to conjure with, 
1d I mention it here to call attention to the fact that he was 
thaps, the first in this country to use the process of “dry 
ounting.” Ihave seen tens of thousands of prints at the place 
» then had at Brompton, all ready coated with gum at the 
ik waiting to be mounted. That must be nearly 
rty years ago. I might mention that at the time 
lere was a great demand for cartes of the Empress Eugénie, 
1d, to meet it, Disderi printed transparencies on col- 
dion, and transferred them to enamelled paper, thus multi- 
ying the negative’s capacity a hundredfold. There was no 
romide nor “ gaslight”’ paper in those days. 

Tt will, I think, be interesting to describe a noved use to 
hich I put a camera in 1861. It may be remembered that 
rookes discovered the metal thallium in that year, being aided 
; Bunsen and Kirchoff’s recent invention of the spectroscope. 
had virtually the run of Messrs. Roberts, Dale, and Co.’s 
rge laboratories at Manchester and Latchford, Mr. John Dale, 
C.S., being an intimate personal friend. W ewere fired with 
le ambition to extract some thallium from its first discovered 
yurce—fiue-dust—and to test our product with a spectroscope, 
lough there was none on the market. We, however, rigged 
p a camera, using the lens for a collimator, and an old 
int glass prism fixed in the place of the ground glass. A 
nall hand telescope was packed up to receive the refracted 
vys. We extracted our thallium, and conclusively proved the 
sality of our product by the presence of the characteristic 
reen line in the spectrum. Just about the same time I had 
golden opportunity of copying a wonderful daguerrotype—no 
ss than a portrait of Dalton, the inventor of the atomic 
heory. It was a most cherished possession of Mr. Dale, sen., 
s no other was known to be in existence except a duplicate in 
he possession of Dancer, the optician, of micro-photographic 
ame. His micro slides of the Lord’s Prayer, the size of a small 
in-head, had an immense run. 

To return to our cartes. Some time after their introduc- 
ion, and when “vignettes” became the vogue, retouching be- 
an to be talked about. Reutlinger, of Paris, published some 
eautiful heads from neatly-retouched negatives. People used 


0 rave about them and “the clear air of Paris” that enabled 


such results to be obtained; not a word about retouching was 
heard. But in this country Edge, of Preston and Llandudno, 
had been silently working on the same lines. All his negatives 
were retouched, and not with black-lead pencil as now, but 
with Indian ink. At a very early period I practised retouch- 
ing till I was fairly expert, and then sent out all my portraits 
from retouched negatives. I think I was the second in this 
country to adopt it with every negative, Edge being the first, 
though I believe Claudet occasionally employed it at that 
time. Retouching was then a secret art, and its exponents 
usually worked with locked doors to prevent their methods 
from being discovered. They obtained fabulous salaries. This 
was a notable time in other respects; Dallmeyer’s newly- 
designed 2 B. lens for studio work was to be seen in every 
studio, and Ross’s “Actinic Doublet” held the market for 
outdoor work till the famous Rapid Rectilinear of Dallmeyer 
and the aplanatic doublet of Steinheil changed their methods and 
opened out new possibilities, while Ross’s symmetricals later 
on revolutionised every photographer’s kit. The old studio 
T have referred to was far too small for the new photography, 
so I designed a fresh one on a larger scale, and adopted a 
system of blinds, which I still find superior to any other I 
have seen, while being simple and economical; it merely 
consists of curtains of some dark fabric suspended from pairs 
of wire stretched taut by a stretching-screw that I had to 
devise, but one similar to which can now be purchased at any 
ironmonger’s for stretching wire fencing. 

About this time I was intimate with that most genial of men, 
the late Thomas Ross, and most interesting it was to learn 
first-hand of some of the very earliest experiences of lens- 
making in connection with photography. There were two famous 
lens-makers in the world, Andrew Ross and Voigtlander, the 
latter having been the first maker of a lens which still holds 
che field for critical sharpness, over a limited area—the Petzaval 
combination, generally known as “the portrait lens.” 

My recollections have now reached the end of the sixth 
decade of last century, which marked an epoch in my life’s 
work. About the year 1869 I first had the honour of becoming 
a contributor to the pages of the “B.J.P.,” which started a 
friendship with Traill Taylor that continued unbroken to the 
time of his death. I also commenced business in Chester. 
Of course I built another new studio, a description of which, 
from the pen of that well-known writer, the late Thos. Sutton, 
whose acquaintance with photographic optics and processes was 
profound, quickly found its way into these pages. I had not 
been long established before my connection with Hawarden 
and Mr. Gladstone began, and when an interesting incident 
occurred which I cannot remember if I have ever recorded before: 
or not. It will bear repetition in any case. I had been execut- 
ing a special commission at Hawarden for Mrs. Gladstone, and 
T asked her if she would persuade Mr. Gladstone to sit for me. 
While she was absent on this mission I prepared my plate 
“on spec ”’—wet-collodion days. A message was brought to 
me that Mr. Gladstone would sit; but only on condition that 
the portrait was published at such a price that it could be 
retailed at sixpence, as he considered that one shilling, the 
then price of cartes of public characters, was far too high. No 
argument would moye him. Anxious for the honour of a sitting 
from him, I unwisely consented to his restrictions. All the 
time of the discussion my poor wet-plate was getting dried up 
in the dark slide, and before he actually sat he wrote out an 
agreement to the above effect for me to sign! I got my negative 
taken, produced a large number (in Woodburytype), offered 
them to the publishers (Maricn’s) and sold—none! No one 
would touch a sixpenny carte, and it damned me with the 
trade for trying to cut prices—they would take nothing from 
me. I wrote to Mr. Gladstone explaining this result of carry- 
ing out his wishes, and received a communication—on a post- 
card, of course—withdrawing his stipulation about price. Too 
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late for me. Many a time since then was I privileged to have 
sittings from him, and my last connection with Hawarden 
and Mr. Gladstone was to make photographic copies of his 
will after he died. I gave up the negatives, and they were 
never published, though they would have possessed the highest in- 
terest. The will was written in his well-known handwriting in 
the pages of a little penny memorandum book. 

Saving the instrumental improvements I have recorded, which 
also were associated with the first popular folding bellows 
camera—the Kinnear—photographic methods had undergone 
little change after the introduction of the alkaline gold toning 
bath. But now an invention was made which initiated a 
change that revolutionised photography, and made it a science 
of world-wide importance, and was the first step in the de- 
cadence of professional photography to the individual. I refer 
to the improvement in the gelatine emulsion process by an 
amateur—Bennett—who conferred on it a rapidity many times 
that of wet colodion. Everyone was at first incredulous; but 
the invention was of too vast importance to be allowed to lie 
fallow, and the germs of the present immense trade in dry-plates 
were sown. 

No longer was skill needed to be able to take a photograph ; 
very sensitive plates were quickly purchasable ready made; 
the price first advertised was so much per square inch of plate, 
and afterwards 7s. 6d. a dozen for half-plates, and so on. 
My experiences in studio-building continued; I had built a 
second studio at my Chester premises, and then had to move. 
This involved, as every photographer who has to flit knows to 
his cost, the erection of still another studio, the one I am still 
occupying, and which is furnished with blinds of the pattern 
I devised years before as just described. 

There will naturally be less interest in my experiences since 
then, as they will come into line with many contemporary workers, 
there being few left of those who started contemporaneously 
with myself. I have had a large measure of fortune in having 
sittings from eminent people, from the very highest to the 
very lowest. I well remember the first time His Majesty 
Edward the Seventh, then Prince of Wales, sat for me. There 
was, and is, a popular impression that a commoner may not 
speak direct to Royalty, but must do it through a third person. 
I shared that belief (the occasion being a group with His Royal 
Highness and a score or two of titled sitters). I asked the 
Duchess of Westminster how I must proceed. “Oh, go and 
speak to him like anybody else,” her Grace graciously replied. 
I got my group all right, but found the Prince was “not to 
be had” otherwise. The moment the exposure was made he 
turned his back to the camera—no unauthorised snap-shotting 
for His Royal Highness! The most interesting photograph of 
him I possess is perhaps where he appears in a view of the 
party as travelling in a small railway car on the Duke of 
Westminster’s private railway (which runs over part of his 
estate in Cheshire) en route for Hawarden Castle, where I had 
the honour of taking a group which is now almost historical— 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
On this occasion Mr. Gladstone seemed actually nervous lest 
he should seem to be pressing too near Her Royal Highness. 
I could not get him in a suitable pose till I actually pulled 
him into position by the lappel of his coat! One of the news- 
papers, describing the photographing, had the audacity to say 
of me that they should think the Prince of Wales had never 
been so “bossed” in all his life! The difficulty of this kind 
of photographing is that, usually, one has about half a minute 
of time allowed for the work—no arranging or posing, no focus- 
sing. You plant the camera and focus an imaginary sitter 
where you hope your big gun will come. When he does come 
you click your shutter, and the procession files away. 


The most trying subject I ever had was, perhaps, when I 
took a negative of Gladstone and Li Hung Chang. I was wait- 


ing all day—by permission—the august Chinee having, I believ 
overslept himself and missed his train, hence arriving very lat 
His secretary told me just before lunch there would not be 
possible opportunity of taking a photograph; but I held o 
secure of the good offices of Mrs. Drew, who has always be 
kindness itself to me. At the close of the afternoon I w 
rewarded by being able to take a 12-10 for what was om 
a very well-known picture. 

I had an amusing experience at Hawarden on another oce 
sion. The representative of a leading monthly illustrated mag; 
zine asked me to go with him to photograph some speci 
collection of signatures. After we had been in the Castle son 
time he said: “Mr. Webster, I am going to be taken wit 
Mr. Gladstone turning over the leaves of that book.” “T don 
think you are,” I replied. “Well, you'll see; I suppose yo 
have everything ready?” “Oh, yes.” Shortly appeared Mr 
Gladstone on the scene. “Oh, Mrs. Gladstone, I thought 
Mr. Gladstone would just give me a minute to go over the boo 
and show me any specially interesting signatures it woul 
facilitate my work very muchi,” said Mr. “Oh, we ca 
do that quite as well as Mr. Gladstone,” she replied, Firs 
check. Then Mr. Herbert Gladstone came in. “Oh, Mr. Hei 
bert, I thought if Mr. Gladstone,” etc. ‘“ Would not that b 
rather invidious?” said Mr, Herbert, and passed on. Secon 
check. Finally, Mrs. Drew appeared. The same old tale 
“Oh, Mrs. Drew, I thought if Mr. Gladstone,” etc. Mrs. Dre’ 
burst into a musical laugh. “Mr. , you do not know whe 
you are asking; Mr. Gladstone has been looking forward al 
his life to the time when he should be able to devote himsel 
entirely to his favourite literary work, and every half-hour ¢ 
his time is mapped out for years to come. You really do ne 
know what you are asking.” Checkmate. 

I am getting to the end of my egoistic utterances, for it is n 
use recording any of my doings of late years, which are mainl 
such as may fall to the lot of any professional. But I may ad 
hat I built still another studio at a watering-place on th 
Dee estuary, West Kirby, and was able to have one which, 1 
the middle of summer, though thoroughly well illuminating th 


sitters, is perhaps the coolest room in the premises, I com 
mend its design to all intending studio-builders. It has — 


high-pitched roof, with an extra ridge-piece, still further im 
creasing the apparent pitch, with the result that at no time ca 
the sun ever throw its beams into the room so as to cause it t 
become close or sultry. 

Now I have, in carrying out the editorially-expressed wishes 
strung this bundle of recollections together, I begin to be afrai 
that, after all, any possible reader will think that my perora 
tion should coincide with my exordium: “Story? God bles 
you, I’ve none to tell, sir!” 

G. Warmoven Wuzster, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


“Never take a house on the strength of a photograph,” is th 
warning cry of “Duped” in a recent number of “Tit-Bits.’ 
One photograph showed the front of an ideal country house 
long, two-storied, overgrown with roses and creepers, witl 
a drive and all that kind of thing; and the other pic 
tured an extensive and beautiful garden, with a spreading 
orchard at the back—acres of it, to all appearance. Well, sir 
this house of delight was in North Wales, and I had no time te 
go so far to inspect it, and as the terms were reasonable I closed 
with the offer at once. I am in that house now—and I wish I was out 
of it. Can the camera lie? Sir, it can—it can beat Munchausen. 


The house is really a small and most inconvenient cottage, not hall 
so big as pictured, the garden so small that you could scarcely 
swing a cat round in it, and there are just thirty trees in those 
acres of orchard. The photograph had been taken with a wide- 
angle lens, which magnified everything beyond recognition. No more 
photographs for me!” 
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Photographic Fallacies. 


ing to join the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo, 
and in the brief space of that one life photo- 
graphy has had its genesis and reached its 
esent position as an important handmaid to the arts and 
ences. And in photography as in all else the truth of yester- 


6) NE of my living ancestors tells of the troops march- 


atm ee 
JAmes A. SrINCLATR, F.R.P.S., 
Three times medallist at the R.P.S. Exhibition. 


lay becomes but a fallacy to-day. The increase of knowledge 
auses us to formulate new theories to fit in with our facts. 

The Editor asks me to be retrospective and educative. But 
thers can be retrospective better than I. My old friend Mr. 
forrest, of Liverpool, remembers the birth of the Brrrisu 
JouRNAL or PuorocraPny, and, if he has yet strength, can tell 
ff photography from its inception. I ama comparatively new 
ightseer through the photographic kaleidoscope. In this 
wtticle, therefore, I think it well to be prospective rather than 
retrospective, and to deal with details rather than the whole. ; 

When I started photography the hand camera was just begin- 
ning to attract attention, and so I may consider myself as con- 
temporary with it. At first looked upon as a toy, it is now 
rapidly being recognised as the most valuable instrument we 
have for recording the life of our time. Its rapi 
has done more for photography than all the years that preceded 
it, and it is daily breaking down many of the cherished theories 
of the old photographers embrued with the superstition that it is 
only a plaything. But this “old school” s ill have the 
speaker’s eye, or, in other words, they are energetic writers for 
the Press, where they perpetuate their desired beliefs, while the 
“new school” are content to smile and work rather than write. 
Let us examine a few of the statements which, in one garb or 
another, are being constantly served up for our delectation. 


development ~ 


“That the Mental State Attending the Use of a Tripod 
Camera Conduces to Photographic Efficiency.” —The tripod mam 
is usually uncommonly proud of his prowess and achievements. 
His mental state is akin to that of the early riser, and because 
he has the strength of body and stubbornness of mind to do some- 


| thing distinctly disagreeable he feels that he and his kind are 


the elect and salt of the photographic earth. His perspiring 
exertions may bring their reward, but do not give rise to the 
humility of spirit we might reasonably expect. The hand- 
camera men are regarded with his pitying eye, while he lords the 
earth with his case of care. The demands on his physical nature 
seem to obscure his intellectual one, for when we try to lead him 
into more pleasant paths he repeats the fallacy which he has 
read. 

“That the Tripod Camera is Better than the Hand Camera for 
Serious Pictorial Work.”—This statement is repeated by the 
tripod man in season and out of season, and the delusion is com= 
forting to him. He might with equal reason inform us that 
coal was better than bread or land better than water. But 
really he means more than he says, and infers that pictorial work 
is only possible with a tripod camera. He shuts his eyes to the 
trend of modern work, and while he talks and writes the hand 
camera dethrones him from his position. When constructed as 
the highest class instruments are constructed the hand camera 
does nearly all that stand cameras will, and also much more, 
and work of greater moment. It records the actual life of the 
race with greater ease and efficiency than the tripod camera, and 
if it is handled with prescient decision I conceive the results will 
be as pictorial as those produced by the more unwieldy instru- 
ment. “We needs must love the highest when we see it,” and 
as I believe the hand camera is the best, I must confess it is good 
enough for me. Other instruments fail because they are slow 
inaction. To illustrate this I must be pardoned if I relate one 
or two incidents in my own experience. While walking with two 
friends in Milan a few years ago they commented on my having 
made very few exposures. I explained that I had not seen any 
suitable subjects, to which they suggested I was hypercritical. 
Just then I caught sight of some scavengers approaching. 
“Now,” said I, “ here is a subject which I will send to the exhibi- 
tion.” I had noticed a whitewashed wall a little way back 
which the scavengers must pass. Rapidly adjusting my focus 
and setting my shutter, I ran to position, and made the exposure 
as they went by. The result was duly shown on the walls of the 
New Gallery, and some may remember this in the R.P.S. loam 
collection at the same gallery last autumn. Another photo- 
graph in the same collection—* Watér-carriers, Toledo ”—was 
taken under quite different conditions. The Moorish archway 
which forms the background had appealed to me because of the 
beauty of its lines. Here was a perfect setting if I could get 
suitable figures. I adjusted the rising front on my camera, set 
the shutter, lit my pipe, and waited. And I waited an hour 
before I found a jewel for my setting. Then the water-carriers 
appeared, the camera was raised, and the shutter released at the 
psychological moment. Here, again, a stand camera would havo 
been useless ; the figures would have observed it and looked dis- 
astrously conscious, even if the Toledo boys had not stoned both 
me and it long before the water-carriers appeared. 

“That Slow Plates are Better than Fast Ones.” —This archaic 
delusion is constantly being fostered and repeated by writers in 
the photographic Press, probably because the majority of writers 
do not work and the majority of workers do not write. In the 
old days, before the advent of hand cameras, telegraphs, and 
telephones, people were more leisurely, if not more lethargic, and 
had not the acuteness to judge rapid exposures correctly, conse~ 
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quently speed was a positive drawback. . Taking advantage of 
the weakness of humanity, plate-makers who could not make 
rapid plates with certainty, and even now get much wastage in 
the process, insisted on the merits of the “ordinary” brand. 
Yet, with all their insisting, they have been constantly experi- 
menting in secret how to obtain speed with certainty. 

The old preacher wrote: “The race is not to the swift or to 
the strong,” but we live in other times, and I agree with Mr. 
Robinson. You may remember the lines :— 


“ John B. Robinson, he 
Said they don’t know everything 
Down in Jude.” 


To-day the race is to the swift, and if he is strong so much the 
better for him. We live in the “age of speed,” the best age the 
world has seen. We must be thankful in a large measure to the 
importunities of the hand-camera worker for the speed of plates. 
The best makes of rapid plates are incomparably superior to 
slow ones for most classes of work. _ For general photography, 
portraiture, architecture, or landscape I prefer the fastest plate 
I can get. Such plates reduce harsh contrasts and give better 
shadow gradation. The slow plate has its uses in the studios of 
the process worker and technical photographer, but are not 
wanted anywhere else. If asked if I am satisfied with the speed 
obtained to-day I answer “No.” I am nowhere near the realm 
of content. When I can photograph the interior of Westminster 


Abbey in a fraction of a second with f 16 stop I shall begin t¢ 
feel satisfaction. To such times I look forward. 

“That Photographers are not Sun Worshippers, and Loye 
Darkness Better than Light.”—This delusion is very common 
amongst those who gain their knowledge of photography through 
visiting exhibitions and looking at the illustrated photographie 
Press, and I admit there seems good reason for their error. 

With one accord the Brahmins of the art seem to cry aloud: 
“© Helios! banish thy light from us, or we perish, and our art is 
no more.” And even if Helios hears not they show by their 
works that any light, twilight, moonlight, starlight, or no light 
is loved more than sunlight. These high-priests of the art are 
like troglodytes, whose eyes will not stand the glare of the sun, 
Each says, with Guinevere : 

te I could not breathe in that fine air 
That pure severity of perfect light.” 
But the common people, who form the real stronghold of photo- 
graphy, with a saner mind and broader outlook, welcome the 
light, and prefer one dewdrop glistening in the sun to all the fogs 
of a November day. For my part, I think we shall do better by 
trying to render the most beautiful things beautifully than by 
showing our beautiful things in an unbeautifully clever way. 

The British JourNAL or PHotograpuy has in the past been a 
champion for pure, virile photography, and will, I hope, main- 
tain its record for other jubilees to come. j 
James A. SINCLAIR. 


T is discouraging to the professional photographer, when 
in his aspiring moods, ‘to reflect on the association of 
the British nation with beef and beer. Beef and beer 
are such matter-of-fact things, and through them, I 

suppose, “fact” has wormed:itself into the soul of the people 
They are quite good enough things in their way, but produce 
so stolid a result that the photographer who wishes to give 
the people of his best too frequently finds himself obliged to 
abandon his hopes in despair. 

In May, 1897, Mr. Harold Baker read a paper before the Royal 
Photographic Society in which he said, “There is but little 
encouragement of pictorial effect, and one lady somewhat bitterly 
complained that her portrait was like a picture, and not like a 
photograph.” This leads me to.ask, “ What is a photograph?” 
I do not propose to answer the question myself; but I know 
what the public means by a photograph. It is something clear 
and sharp and shiny—also cheap. None of these excellencies 
concerns photography except by common repute handed down 
to us by our grandmothers, and received by us implicitly. 
Once upon a time they were, except cheapness, the media of 
photography, but have lone ceased to be so with a process which 
has shown. itself to possess an undreamt-of potential. Photo- 
graphy has been, and is, a constantly advancing and expanding 
art, yet one to which, at the end of only some fifty years, men 
would apply the closure and say, “Thus far and no further.” 
A portrait in gum-bichromate would draw from them the 
rebuke, “ You must be loyal to the medium of your craft.” In 
these still experimental and developing days of photography 
such a remark is merely a parrot cry. We must, indeed, be 
mightily well satisfied with ourselves if we believe that we 
now know all about it, that we feel ourselves qualified to say, 
“Photography is so and so, and to-morrow, and next day, and 
next year it will be the same.” We do not know its medium in 
s limits. We revile a new 
A science makes far 


its completeness, we do not know i 
departure to-day and bless it to-morrow. 


5 A pel 
vaster and more rapid strides than does an-art; as a sciénce 


—a recorder—photography’s limits may. now, probably, | be 


mathematically determinable; as an art, who can say that it 
has yet attained its fullest and best means of expression? It 
is in this line, the departure from the ordinary, that there is 
money to be made in the studio.’ It would, indeed, be a-yery 
real help to all of us if it could be settled—not stated, but 
settled—what it is that constitutes the medium of photography. 
We should then know when a photograph is a photograph and 
when it is not. It would settle many vexed questions, and 
might decide the fate of either the Royal or the Salen. 
Was Mr. Baker disloyal to his craft when he made a picture 
which was not like a photograph? Was Mr. Crooke disloyal 
when he made photography give him the qualities and rich- 
ness of engraving? In a paper (it seems to be dead now, nd 
I won’t disturb its ashes by turning it up) read before the 
Royal Photographic Society about three years ago, some topics 
cognate to this were alluded to, and though no names wer? 
mentioned, we were given to understand what “ purblind 
fatuist” meant. Was Mr. Willis a “ P.F.” when he introduced 
platinotype? Yet platinotype was denounced as photography 
imitating engraving. Photographers made duplicate prints on 
platinotype and albumen and compared them together for detail, 
then one of the characteristics of the process. And in like 
manner, now, with gum-bichromate. The people who denounced 
platinotype and have lived to extol it now in the same way 
denounce gum. These departures from the orthodox, from the 
recognised media, have not outraged photography, but have 
added to it and enriched it. Use them! Picture photography 
is an open field to those professional photographers who have 
the clients to appreciate it. Don’t sneer. This only cuts out 
the cut-price, the Sunday, and the beach photographer. A 
professional man whom I know made some portraits of a sitter. 
One of them was selected as being artistically lighted. “Yes,” 
said the photographer, “it is the best; but such as that will 
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ever bring me a single order.” Now, here is the point. 
that man was wrong. The more educated of the public, a 
arge and paying class, will rise in a quite unexpected way to 
nything above the style of the ordinary studio portrait. To 
ny personal knowledge, based on inquiries which are made of 
1e pretty frequently, there is a class of people keenly on the 
pok-out for a pictorial portrait. The photographer just 
eferred to has had reason since to pleasingly repent of his 
essimism, and will have more reason still in the future. My 
rofessional brother may not care to take a hint from me—an 
mateur. His experience is infinite compared with mine, and 
nfinitely sadder, too, in knowledge of human nature. But all 
1uman nature is not based on beef and beer. I humbly suggest 
o him to discard all cut and dried notions of what photography 
s, and to let himself go, and by lighting, focussing, and even, 
f it be not too wild all at once, gum-bichromate, place before 
he better-class sitter something which, whatever the process 
nay be, is, by arrangement and lighting, a picture. There is 
‘eputation and money in it. In practice, I would say expose 
wo plates, and consider them as speculative, on any sitter who 
ooks likely to rise to the oceasion, and make them as pictorial 
is possible. With proofs done in the usual way of business 
submit one of these, and, if done in gum, at two or three times 
the price of the others. 

I beg to add some’ tangible recommendations written several 
years ago for my benefit by Mr. Harold Baker, “Some of the 
yualities that distinguish a ‘pictorial portrait’ from the usual 
thing are, (a) it must be a good likeness, not retouched out of 
all resemblance to human flesh and blood; (6) the effect should 
be broad, not broken up into spots of light and dark; (c) the 
pose must be easy and natural; and (d) there must be’ no 
apparent striving after effect, the art of the pose and lighting 
must conceal itself.” 

When I speak of art and artistic lighting, I wish it to be 
understood that the words are not used-in any inflated or 
undesirable sense. If the reader likes to substitute for these 
the word “ pictorial,” the definition preferred by Mv. Baker, 
it will answer my purpose just as well. 

Since the above “Thought” was sent to the press, I have 
received my copy of this journal of Friday last, and am 
interested to find in this, the organ of the profession, support 
of the views which I have ventured to put forward. ‘“ The public 
have come to insist on a vastly higher standard of artistic 
quality, and’ at the same time have learnt to be willing to pay 
adequately for good work” (p. 458). “A painting (let us sub- 
stitute photograph) might be an admirable portrait and a house 
might be conveniently built, and yet both lack the magic touch 
of art of which Browning said: ‘The little more, how much it 
is; the little less, what worlds away!’” (p. 461). ‘The object 
of a portrait painter” (photographer) “was to scrutinise the 
‘character of his sitter” (p. 462). This last is exactly that to 
which American photographers appear to have been devoting 
‘themselves for months past over Mr. Snowden Ward, of which, 
as G. P. R. James used to say, more anon. The “plain man e 
(p. 462), is the beef and beer man. He prefers a likeness re- 
touched to the texture of lard; we have nothing here to do 
with him; he does not want “the little more,” and he does 
not want “character”; the photographer will divine that as 
soon as the man walks into his studio. But there is 2 class, 
larger than most photographers appear to be aware of, which 
is desirous to have and willing to pay adequately for artistic 
work. It must, however, be borne in mind that artistic or 
pictorial portraiture is not arrived at by the royal road of 
unusual or grotesque lighting, by cutting slices off the head, 
by cramming the portrait into a corner, or by slabs of white 
and black. Any of these may be admirable and right in certain 
circumstances, but none of them is gospel in itself. On p. 447 
of the Journan are these valuable words :—“ There are certain 
laws of harmony and composition in the making of a picture, 


as there are in the scoring of an overture ; and if we outrage 
them, our work, although it may excite an ephemeral notoriety 
by: reason of its eccentricity, will not last. Those who have 
made a name in the field of art have done so by hard study of 
the principles upon which art work is based, and photographers 
cannot do better than follow their lead.” 

This, then, fitly concludes my case. Its moral is that we 
have never done learning, and may never rest on our oars, 
either in abstract learning or in the concrete form that that 
learning takes when the principles it has inculcated are 
embodied in the form of a portrait. And when all this labour 
has been gone through, when we can do and have done our 
best, what does the plain man say? I have alluded to a 
photographer who produced a pictorial portrait of which he 
said despondingly that it would never bring in any orders. 
As pointed out, he was mistaken. The “plain man” then had 
a word. He had known that sitter all his life, and when the 


Photo by) GC. Burrow Keene. 
W. R. BLAND. 


One of our leading pictorial photographers and judges. 


portrait, which, to others, was an excellent, and speaking like- 
ness, was shown to him with pride, he said, “ Well! I should 
never have known it was you.” But I am not suggesting to the 
photographer that he should offer this thing to a soul of beef 
and beer. 

Technique is a real stumbling block. It is, to change the 
metaphor, the rock upon which good work is based, it is the. 
rock on which good work is wrecked. Let us refer again to. 
the Journat, p. 447. A man objects to a portrait of his wife. 
on the ground that it doesn’t resemble her a particle. “ No,” 


agrees the photographer ; “ but, my dear sir, the technique, the~ 


technique.” There is wheat among this chaff. We all go 
wrong on technique, because it has become a fetish with us 


and we worship it as a god. We confound technique with the- 


technical methods of photography—that is, we consider it to 
mean sharp focus, detail, bloom, sparkle, and the rest. 
obtain these properties and we ask for no more. The work is 
photographically perfect, and what more than that can anyone 


Let us: 
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want? A great deal more. Mind, I do not decry these things. 
I look on the training that must be gone through to ensure 
their acquirement, when desirable, as a necessity, just as I 
look on education as a necessity for the child and on the 
practice of scales for the musician. Some writers despise, or 
affect to despise, this grounding, this learning how to under- 
stand and work. I think it of the first importance to be well 
grounded in the work we have to do. If not, our efforts are 
always empirical. We may succeed through using correct 
technique accidentally, or, more likely, will fail to secure our 
end and have to take whatever turns up. Our landscape 
photographed at noon may resolve itself by the time it sees 
light as a print into one of evening, for anything we can tell 
beforehand. 


As Zoroaster taught, centuries before the birth of Christ, 
there is no good that has not its own evil. Photography has 
suffered much from the sound grounding of its experts in 
technical methods, because with this is coupled the real and 
often exemplified danger of the methods becoming the end. 
This means wreck. To the man possessing technical ability 
there is such real pleasure in feeling himself master of every 
operation that he loses sight of the true end of his work, and 
sees only the means. When the excellence of the technical work 
is the one thing to strike us in a picture something is wrong. 
I have on my walls a perfect technical print, and it worries me 
more and more every time I see it. I find myself not looking 
at if now if I can help it. The technique of its subject has 
been lost in the attainment of purely photographic technique, 
and, what there is there, is an excellent advertisement of lens, 
plate, and paper. The failing is not as rampant to-day as it 
~was. “The public have come to insist on a vastly higher 
standard of artistic quality.” I again quote Mr. Harold Baker 
from the R.P.S. journal before referred to. I am desirous 
-of quoting Mr. Baker because he is such a well-known man, and 
therefore my opinions will not read quite so much as being 
those of an undesirable amateur who is not minding his own 
business. On p. 266 Mr. Baker says: “I was much interested 
to see in last year’s” (1896) “Royal Photographic Society’s 
exhibition a number of photographs of architecture, which were 
regarded as entirely perfect by many critics, and technically 
~they were perfect. But to me they were very unsatisfactory. 


~The details in the deepest shadows and the highest lights were 


all visible, but all the charm of ancient architecture was gone, 
‘for there was no mystery in them. All was ‘clear’ and sharply 
defined, nothing was left to the imagination. There was no 
“subordination of parts,’ one of the essentials of a good picture.” 
I had read in the photographic press of these interiors, and that 
they were perfect specimens of such work. My disappointment 
when I saw them was great. They seemed to me to render 
grand and noble architecture in a way that was finicking and 
small and “pretty.” Detail everywhere; atmosphere none. 


“They were work typical of photography. In a cathedral or large 


church the eye receives impressions, and these impressions do 
not include all the detail in the heavy shadows, and to allow 
the lens to record it is a mistake—a blunder. The recording 
of all detail, to which the public has become accustomed by 
the indiscriminate use of the marvellous way in which photo- 


- graphy accomplishes it, and now demands, must, and is, passing 
vaway; at any rate, among the artistic portion of it. Not only 


must there be fitting suppression of detail (we must be careful 
not to confound depth with detail), but atmosphere and space 
must, of necessity, be represented. We must be able to feel 
that we can breathe there and walk about there, and in the 
shadows there must be that gloom and glamour and incentive 
to the imagination which, when we enter such buildings, we find 
to be among their greatest charms. Pervading the whole ren- 
dering there must be “expression.” In such rendering there 
is poetry, there is in it the technique of the subject—the rock 


upon which the work is based ; in the other there is but “ pho 
graphic ” technique—the rock on which the work is wrecked. 
have instanced architectural photography because it ler 
itself so well to the easy elucidation of the argument, and 
leave it to the reader to apply the reasoning to other branel 
of photography. 

I have been a reader of this paper long enough to feel tI 
I am almost entitled to sign myself “Constant Reader,” ag 
the practice of the man who writes a letter to the Editor aski 
for something or other on the day that he buys his first coy 
We shall all recognise the source of the following quotation; 
“Tt is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” It is a 
useless, and worse than that—it hurts the kicker. Posing | 
the moment as a philosopher, I want to ask the gentlem 
of the photographic profession whether the wail over the adve 
and wrong-doings of the amateur, which, as a constant read 
I have observed in these columns for years, is of the slight 
use? I want to ask*you, gentlemen, very respectfully and wi 
the most cordial sympathy, whether the whole sum of the 
lamentations has ever removed a single amateur? If not, w 
kick against the pricks? It is a waste of tissue, of time, a 
of energy. Also, as it can do no possible good, it seems to n 
again with all respect, a little undignified. The more a m 
dwells on his grievances—and this cannot be done at all wit 
out an expenditure of nervous force—the less able he becom 
to combat them. I daresay it may be thought that it is ¢ 
very well for me to talk like this; it doesn’t affect me, and 
don’t feel the pricks. We all have our particular trials, ai 
I have, I would fain believe, learnt through mine to look | 
things philosophically. I believe that I really have realis 
that ‘“‘ What can’t be cured must be endured.” Turn then, ai 
try to see the brightest side of things. Even the brightest si 
may be dull, but it will not be as dull as the darkest or 
Besides, there is an army of amateurs who are real frien 
to the professional man. A. may perhaps not benefit by th 
but B. may, and things have to be taken, so to speak, in t 
aggregate. Whether this be so or not, the solid fact remai 
that the amateur is here to stay; and if regretting it is, 
your own knowledge, of no use, why not devote your though 
and time to something that is.of use? To do otherwise 
merely to upset the liver. The brightest prospect of the futu 
is in the attainment of the objects of the Professional Phot 
graphers’ Association. 


The amateur has his own trials which you, gentlemen, happi 
know nothing of. (I am now descending into a lighter vein 
Most of them buy their supplies from the photographic deal 
(of whom they ask questions), but not one of them who 
married and wishes to retain the respect of his wife wow 
ever dream of putting down what they cost him. I never da’ 
to think of what photography has cost me. And it all aro: 
from my boy buying a camera, with lens, focussing scree! 
dark slide, and printing paper complete at a Christmas bazaé 
for sixpence. Verily, we do not know the ends to which litt 
things may lead. If a married man ever enters up his phot 
graphic expenses, be it ever so private, his wife is sure | 
see it. He cannot tell the time or the season—but she mu 
see it. It is not that she wants to pry, not even that she think 
much of it, for she knows that her husband must have h 
hobby to keep him out of the public-house, but—it is FATE 
It is not her doing, it is not her will, it is that she must; am 
neither he nor she can prevent it. And then, if the husban 


‘has been such a fool as to so tempt fate, isn’t there a jolly row 


A friend of mine grew chrysanthemums. He had a lars 
garden, one corner of which was bordered by a wall and th 
precipitous face of a quarry. He ordered a cartload of the lars 
pots that these plants require, and, knowing that his wi 
never went into that corner of the garden, had them haule 
up the precipice and oyer the wall at that spot before she go 
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in the morning. That very day she went, as she had never 
ne before, to that corner, and it cost the husband a new 
ss. This illustration is apposite, and the tribulations of the 
ateur may now, perhaps, draw a sympathetic tear. 

[t has been said that a leading quality in successful por- 
iture is delineation of character. Those of us who are privi- 
ed to know Mr. Snowden Ward, and have observed, month 
month, in the “ Photogram,” the examples of the strenuous 
Jeavours of American photographers to delineate his char- 
fer in their portraits of him, coupled with their explanations 
to where they consider it to lie, will have no doubt of the 
sdom of the Home Office in superseding portraiture by finger- 
) marks for the detection of habitual criminals. The photo- 
apher too often finds even such tangible things as features 
elude him, while the intangible one of character is as an 
vis fatwus. Hence the monthly disguises of Mr. Ward. 
haps by the end of the year we may have arrived at the 
rdict of America. The instalments of character so: far 
yen appear to be divided between “quiz” and “inscrut- 
ility.” To use a colloquial definition, my verdict would be 
at he’s all right when you know him, but’ you’ve got to know 
m first. His claim to immortality is proudly based on the 
yention or re-introduction of “THE word.” I once worried 
is word out with him, with just as much result as if I had 
ied to move the Matterhorn. I told him that he had had his 
vertisement out of it, and that if he would now make it “ The 
hotograph,” he would lose no subscriber, would get another 
lyertisement, and would secure the support of those, includ- 
g myself, who strongly objected to the ground of this claim 
‘immortality. A more delusive man than Ward I never met. 
e smiles and looks pleasant, he puts twinkles in the wrinkles 


at the corners of his eyes, appears to defer to you, and all the 
time his speech is ready to come forth barbed with thunder 
and lightning. As our poor friend, W. J. Warren, once wrote 
(it is another instalment of “ character”), “ The Ward is a 
man of war.” “Yes,” he said, slowly and mildly, “we might 
call it ‘The Photograph,’ and get Mr. Bland; but I don’t think 
we should get anyone else.” I resumed my subscription to 
the magazine, only to find that “favour” was spelt “ favor,” 
and various other “fancy words” (to again quote Warren) of 
similar build. So I wrote to Mr. Snowden Ward and enlarged 
on my outraged feelings, and said I was probably old-fashioned, 
but that I preferred to write “favour” as “ favour,” “labour” 
as “labour,” and soon. That I might be a crusted conservative 
(not, in this sense, political), but I preferred things so. He 
simply replied that one should have some date to fix one’s 
conservatism from, and that Labor omnia vincet was older than 
“labour.” I gave in. It seemed useless to contend that one 
couldn’t go back hundreds of years for precedents ; that if one 
must do that there was nothing, logically, to prevent one going 
right back to the fig-leaf. 

‘America has not arrived at that “ character” of his yet. Ev 
your esteemed and late-lamented contributor, “ Solomon Sage,” 
was deluded into the conviction that The Ward was anticipating 
the pleasures of the “King Lud,” and it turned out that he 
was only thinking of Slater’s. No! We and America must go 
back to the fountain head. We must not flatter ourselves that 
we can know Ward better than he knows himself. He, himself, 
has laid everything bare before us. All there is to do to secure 
a triumphant success is to get a beam of light and a towel. 


put them upon Ward, and declaim, “The Disciple!” 
W. R. Brann. 


Photography 


T is not every one who can hark back to the time 
when the first number of the “Liverpool Photographic 
Journal” (now the Brirish JoURNAL OF PHoroGRAPHy) 
was published, and speak from personal knowledge 

the state that the art was in at that early date. 
hen I was but a lad, yet I was, as an amateur, 
abbling in all the processes then in vogue, and with apparatus 
E my own construction, in which cigar-box wood was largely 
1 evidence, my first lens being the object-glass of a chea» 
escope. Still, with these crude appliances I became an 
nthusiast in photography. But this by the way. My object 
ere is to point out the state the art was in when the “ Liver- 
901 Journal” was first issued, now just fifty years ago, as 
mpared with what it is at the present time. 


PROCESSES THEN IN VOGUE. 
The processes then in use for every-day work were the daguer- 
eotype, calotype, waxpaper, albumen on glass, and the wet 
llodion processes. The first-named process I worked but little, 
s my pocket-money was but limited, and the daguerreotype 
as a very expensive process to work. ‘This will be realised 
then I mention that a dozen plates of the quarter-plate size, 
hich the user had to clean, polish, and sensitise himself, cost 
omething more than the present-day amateur has to pay for a 
ross of dry plates, same size, ready for exposure in the camera. 
Sut the plates were not the only expense, for the pictures 
then finished had to be put into cases for their protection, and 
hese cost considerably more than the plates themselves. Hence 
his process was but little practised by amateurs with limited 
neans. The cost of chemicals was also an item. Hyposulphite 
f soda could not be bought for less than 1s. 4d. a pound, or 2d. 


Fifty 


+1 


Years Ago. 


the ounce. Pyrogallic acid was 16s. an ounce, or PEE (el, ite 


sixty grains in a bottle. “Sel d’Or” was 4s. per fifteen-grain 
bottle, and bromide of potassium was 2s. 6d. an ounce. I have 
quoted these prices from J. J. Griffin’s list of the period. At 


this time the daguerreotype had reached about the zenith of its. 


perfection, and was the one chiefly employed by professional 
portraitists, and it continued to be for some years more. 
The calotype process was also worked for portraits, but only to 
a limited extent and then mostly for the larger sizes, and for 
landscapes. The paper, when sensitised, would only keep for a 
short time, and it had to be used wet, which was a great draw- 
back. Calotype became superseded by the wax-paper process 
and the albumen process for outdoor work. Wax paper was 
very much slower than calotype, and exposures of from five 
minutes to half an hour and upwards were necessary in a fairly 
good light, with a lens working at [15 or thereabouts. But the 
advantage of this process was that the sensitive paper would 
keep for many days without deterioration ; also that the grain of 
the paper showed less in the finished print than was the case with 
calotype negatives. The development of wax-paper negatives. 
was a long and tedious operation, as if the paper were somewhat 
under-exposed it was often a matter of many hours. 
Tur ALBUMEN PROCESS. 

The first, on glass, was a very beautiful one, but the plates 
were slow, and, like wax paper, took a very long time to 
develop. A little later on this process was considerably im- 
proved upon by Dr. Taupenot. The plate was first coated with 
collodion and sensitised in the ordinary silver bath. It was ther 
washed and coated with iodised albumen and dried. Then it 


was sensitised again in an acidified silver bath, washed, and 
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dried, when it was ready for exposure. These plates were mors 
sensitive and developed more quickly than the ordinary albumen 
ones. ‘This process was much used, notwithstanding that the 
plates were troublesome to prepare. Of course, the user had to 
prepare them from beginning to end himself. 


APPARATUS. 

The favourite size with amateurs-at that date for outdoor work 
was 10 x 8, as enlarging from small negatives was not then in 
vogue. “Snap-shotting” was not even dreamt of then. There 
were no light bellows cameras then as now; they were mostly of 
the sliding-box form, and the dark slides were often packed 
inside, and the tail-board was hinged so as to fold up to protect 
the focussing screen. I once had a field camera of this size, and 
when the four double slides, the tripod head, and focussing cloth 
were packed inside (with the heavy brass binding on the camera) 
the affair weighed about as much as a solid cube of mahogany 
the same size would do. What a contrast to the present feather- 


E. W. Fox.er, 
Oue of our greatest authorities on the principles and practice of 
carbon printing 


weight cameras! ‘There was, it is true, a more portable form of 
camera ; its portability consisted in the sides being hinged, so 
that they collapsed after the manner of the opera hat. It 
must not be supposed that when paper was used instead of glass 
the slides were any lighter; they were not, as each slide 
was fitted with two plates of patent plate glass to keep the paper 
flat. From this it will be realised the weight the amateur of 
fifty years ago had to carry in the field, and that he was a real 
enthusiast in his work, more particularly as he was often sub- 
jected to ridicule when out of doors. Photography was then 
not the fashionable hobby it is to-day. I have often wondered, 
if such conditions prevailed now, how many amateur photo- 
graphers we should have. It might be mentioned here that in 
1854 two or three forms of roller slides were introduced for wax 
paper. The sheets of paper were fastened together in one long 
leneth and then wound on one roller, and, after exposure, re- 
wound on another. One form had daylight-changing spools, 


similar to the present ones, except that instead of celluloid a: 
black paper wax paper and black calico were used, several pli 
of the latter being left free at each end to protect the paper fre 
light. 
LENSES. 

At that time there were only two forms of lenses in existence 
the. Pelzval portrait lens, about f4, and the single lansca 
lens, the largest aperture of which was approximately [15. 
the majority of the former then in use the optical and actinic { 
vere not coincident, consequently an alteration had to be ma 
ter the image was focussed to obtain it sharp in the negative, 


2 


2 


Cottopion PHoToGRAPHY. 


When the “Liverpool Journal” was first published the w 
collodion process was in use, but principally for glass positive 
which were then being made in great perfection, and some of the 
vied with the daguerreotype in quality. Its use for negatiy 
was, however, greatly restricted by the action of the late Mr, F 
Talbot, who claimed that it infringed his patent for calotyy 
which included making positive prints from negatives. Talb 
obtained one or more injunctions restraining its use, and final 
brought an action in the Court of Common Pleas against a phot 
grapher, trading in Oxford Street as “ Laroche,” for infring 
ment. ‘The case excited great interest amongst professiona 
and they contributed a large sum towards the cost of the defenc 
The trial lasted some three days, and in the end Talbot w 
defeated. Then collodion became the process of the day, a1 


soon replaced the daguerreotype. 


Printine AND TONING. 

The paper at that time employed for prints was mainly ¢ 
plain salted paper, sensitised with ammonio-nitrate of silyé 
This paper would not keep many hours, and had to be used 1 
the day it was sensitised. Albuminised paper was then in us 
but it was what would now be termed a matt paper, inasmuch 
the albumen employed was always largely diluted with water, 1 
object being mainly to fill up the pores of the paper, and th 
keep the image on the surface. The bath then in vogue was 
combined toning and fixing one, consisting only of hyposulphi 
of soda, chloride of gold, with usually a little nitrate of sily 
added. 


MopiricaTions oF THE Wer CoLLopIoN PRoczss. 


In the foregoing I have but briefly alluded to the state the a 
was in when the British Journan or Puotocrapuy was bor 
though not then christened by the name it now possesses. | 
will now say something about its advancement, which was large 
due to the Journat and those immediately connected with j 
With the collodion process at that time the plates had to ] 
exposed and developed directly after they were sensitised, hene 
when working in the field, a dark tent and the requisite chemica 
had to be carried in addition to the weighty and cumbro1 
apparatus. What a contrast with the present-day system wil 
gelatine plates! ©The serious inconvenience of having to prepa! 
the plates where they were used led to improvements being mat 
so that they would remain moist for a day or more. In Ma 
1854, Messrs. Spiller and Crookes—two gentlemen who, I a 
pleased to say, are still with us—the latter, now Sir Willia 
Crookes, was at one time the editor of this journal. The 
method was to apply to the plate, after it was sensitised, 
deliquescent salt, such as the nitrate of zinc. With this trea 
ment the plates would keep good for several days. About 
time these gentlemen published their method the late Mr. Geort 
Shadbolt, for some years editor of this journal, published h 
method of accomplishing the same end. He, after sensitisix 
the plate in the usual way, flowed it over with diluted hone 
which retained the film in a moist condition. This was know 
as the “ honey process.” 
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Dry Contopion. 

Moist plates had their inconveniences, not the least of which 
yas that they had a great affinity for dust, and the dust 
sroduced spots. Moist plates were soon superseded by dry ones. 
[he plates, after sensitising and washing, were coated with 
yarious organic substances, the names of which are legion— 
zearly everyone had his own particular pet. Thus we had pro- 
sesses known as the raspberry vinegar, oxymel, golden syrup, 
seer, beer-albumen, tannin, malt tea, coffee, and many others. 
[he last-named was a very favourite one with the late Mr. Traill 
Daylor, so many years editor of the Journat. All these pro- 
sesses were based upon keeping the pores of the collodion film 
pen with an organic substance so that it would be readily 
sermeated by the developer. © Several other modifications were 
troduced, but they were all more or less dependent upon the 
same principle. These dry plates were all far less sensitive than 
the wet plate, but they were used almost exclusively by 
amateurs, who, of course, had to prepare them for themselves. 
In or about 1862 the alkaline system of development was intro- 
lJuced, and that is what is now universally employed except for 
wet collodion plates. 


CaRBON PRINTING. 


It was at a meeting of the London Photographic Society (now 
the Royal), 1859, that the late Mr. John Pouncy first published 
the gum-bichromate process as now worked. * It was then known 
as the carbon process, but it met with little favour at the time. 
A few years ago this old process, as we all know, was unearthed 
and given its present name, and it is now a favourite process 
with a certain school of amateur photographers. In 1864 Mr. 
J. W. Swan, at the same society, published his process, which 
is the carbon process of to-day. 


EmvLsion PHOTOGRAPHY. 


In 1864 the late Messrs. Sayce and Bolton, in this Journat, 
published the first emulsion process. This was destined to, 
and afterwards did, entirely revolutionise photography. In this 
process, as then published, the plate was first coated with the 
collodio-bromide emulsion, then washed to get rid of the haloid 
salts, and afterwards flowed over with an “ organifier,” such as 
tannin or the like. It may be mentioned that in 1885, on the 
day of the twenty-first anniversary of the first publication of the 
process, the Photographic Club held a dinner to commemorate 
the coming of age of emulsion photography, at which Messrs. 
Sayce and Bolton were the invited guests. They had been 
made honorary members the week before. Inconvenient as was 
this process as compared with the washed emulsion one, it was 
very largely employed, particularly by amateurs. In the photo- 
graphic section of the Victorian Exhibition in 1897, it may be 
mentioned that an amateur, Mr. Osman R. Green, exhibited 
some very fine 24 by 18 in. landscapes, taken direct in the field, 
in 1867, by this process on plates of his own preparation. Mr. 
Green, at that time, was a prominent member of the Liverpool 
Society, of which this Journat was the official organ. Few 
amateurs of the present day, I imagine, would care to repeat 
Mr. Green’s work. Certainly those of the “ press the button” 
type would not. 


CoLLop10-CHLORIDE. 


Somewhere about the time that Sayce and Bolton published 
their process, the late Mr. G. Wharton Simpson, then editor 
of the “Photographic News,” published his collodio-chloride 
emulsion process. The paper was afterwards made commer- 
cially in Germany, but it did not take to any great extent with 
photographers here. Mr. Bruce, of Duns, N.B., however, was 


an exception, for he used it exclusively in his business for 
thirty years or more, but he had to draw all his supplies from 
Germany, where most of this paper still comes from. 
WasHED EMULSIONS. 
In 1874 the late Mr. W. B. Bolton, for many years editor 


. daily work. 


of the Britisn Journat or PHorograpuy, published a washed 
collodic-bromide emulsion process, which in principle is pre- 
cisely the same as that in the present-day gelatine processes. 
The collodio-bromide emulsion was poured into a dish and 
allowed to set. The pellicle was then broken up and washed, 
to free it from the tabloid salts, and then dried. It was then re- 
dissolved in ether and alcohol, when it was ready for use, and 
largely used it was until it was superseded by the gelatine dry- 
plate process. 


GELATINE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Some three years or so before Bolton published his washed 
emulsion process the late Dr. R. lL. Maddox, in the Britis 
JOURNAL or Puotocrapuy (see volume for 1871), published a 
gelatine-bromide process for both plates and paper, and left 
with, the late Mr. Taylor, the then editor, specimens produced 
by it. This process, after improvements by others, has now 
practically superseded all others. For some few years 
after Dr. _Maddox’s publication the process lay im 
abeyance until it was taken in hand by Burgess, Kennet, 
Bennet, and others, including Mr. Bolton. Kennet, I think, 
was the first to put plates on the market, and later on their 
manufacture on a more commercial scale was undertaken by 
Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, and by Messrs. Mawson and 
Swan, followed by others. Still, many photographers continued 
for a time to make their own. It was not till the early 
eighties that professionals adopted them regularly for their 
I need not say anything about what has taken 
place since that time, as the majority of my readers are perfectly 
familiar with the later phases of the art, 


A RETROSPECT. 


In the foregoing I have endeavoured to point out in as concise a 
way as possible the state of photography at the time of the first 
issue of this JourNaz—and for some years afterwards—and the 
part it has played in its advancement and, more particularly, by 
those immediately connected with it. Now, looking back, it is a 
little difficult to find anything done now that was not done in 
the earlier days of the art. Take an instance. In 1851, at the 
Royal Institution, Fox Talbot, by a modification of the old 
slow albumen process, took a picture, which for instantaneity it 
would be hard to beat now. Some printed matter on a rapidly 
revolying wheel was illumined by the discharge of a Leyden 
battery, yet the lettering showed distinctly in the photograph. 
The moon was successfully photographed by the daguerreotype 
process.  Collodion, albumen, collodio-albumen, and dry collo- 
dion negatives were quite equal to modern gelatine ones. About 
the early sixties the late Mr. England and the late Mr, Valen- 
ine Blanchard produced, by the wet collodion process, instan- 
aneous street scenes in Paris and London that have not been 
surpassed. My friend, Mr. Frank Haes, about that time, or 
before, took a series of photographs of the animals in the “Zoo” 
that will hold their own against most modern work of the same 
subjects. Breaking waves, and on large plates, too, were. also 
aken by many of the older workers, and they will yet compare 
very favourably with those taken on gelatine plates, But at 
what trouble, cost, and inconvenience were these’ results 
obtained! Cumbrous portrait lenses had to be employed, and 
hen the work could only be done in the best of light. When 
this is considered these results may be looked upon, successful 
as they were, very much in the light of tours de force. Now the 
same results are daily obtained with: the most portable of 
apparatus, and with lenses of no very.gteat rapidity. Further- 
more, all the plates employed, andthe paper for printing, are 
now to be purchased ready for use. What a contrast! Was 
such a thing dreamt of—eyen by the most sanguine photographer 
—when the Britisn Jouryat was first published, just fifty years 
ago? ‘i “iH, W. Foxien. 
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CuarterR I.—TuHE Liverpoon JouRNat. 


HE establishment of the “Liverpool Photographic 
Journal,” a facsimile reproduction of the first 
page of which forms the introductory illustration 
to this article, was the direct consequence of 

the great success that attended the institution of the 
Liverpool Society in the year 1853. The members appear 
to have been hard workers. I take the following extract from 
a, paper on “ Historical Notes of what Liverpool has done in 


The Society subscribed £275, and appointed trustees to se 
laid out in the education of his children. Mr. Thomas Hig 
has devoted his efforts to the department of microscopic phi 
graphy with great ardour and enthusiasm, and produced wo 
of the highest possible merit, which have not been excelled. 

member reached such a high state of perfection in the art 
Mr. Osmond R. Green. His pictures were large, some twer 
four inches by eighteen inches, and, though taken above twe 
years ago, by the collodio-bromide process, they comm: 


JAMES ALEXANDER FORREST, 


One of the Editing Committee of the ‘‘ Liverpool Photographic 
Journal,” 1854-1856. 


the Art-Science of Photography,” which appeared in this journal 
of February 3, 1888. The author was Mr. Jas. A. Forrest, 
whose portrait appears above. 

“Mr. J. T. Foard did great work in the Society by supplying 
it with papers of high-class merit. Mr. George Thomas, in 
1853, tock photographs of the New Brighton fort from the Lan- 
cashire shore, three miles distant, using the object glass of 
a five-foot telescope, the difference between the chemical and 
visual foci being a quarter of an inch; this illustrated the 
advantage of photography for mi itary purposes, and it was 
adopted by the Government during the Crimean war. Mr. 
John Glover was an indefatigable experimentalist, but, being of 
a weak constitution, he became a victim to his own ardour. 


admiration to the present day. Frank Howard, an artist 
considerable celebrity, was also an active member. Mr. Jo 
M'Innes, the first and most successful discoverer of the m¢ 
of coating ships’ bottoms with material to withstand the acti 
of plants and barnacles adhering to the iron, rendered gr 
service to the Society on many occasions.” 

With such a fine spirit of active enthusiasm animating 1 
members, it was no wonder that the Society did good practi 
work, and that in a very little while it should set up a joum 
of its own in which its proceedings and transactions could 
recorded. So it came te pass that the “Liverpool Photograp! 
Journal” was published. The proprietors were three membi 
of the Society, Mr. James Newlands, the Liverpool Borou 
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No. L—JANUARY 1M, 1854. 


ADDRESS. 


Pesinzoas ae oroacs Puomeaneete ee in 


_ putting forth a Journal of their own, rést their 
-claims: to public support upon the widely ex- 


tending interest in the seyeral branches of} 


Photographie art—the daily progress that is 
“being made by the practical members of their 
‘own Society, and other Photographers else- 
here. The ddmirers of the art naturally 
esire to have more particulars, and. the prac- 
1 operators more full and pieces records’ of 
é suggestions, experiments, and successes in 


| -yarious. parts of the world, than can possibly 


‘be afforded by a newspaper devoted to general 
information. ‘Lhe London Photographic Jour- 


nal, though furnished with the Proceedings of 


the Liver ‘pool Society from the commencement, 
has not been able to find room for them; a 
part only of the May Meeting being given in 
‘the September number. The Glasgow Pho- 
. tographers obtain their information of our 
Proceedings through the medium of American 


“newspapers | 

An exhibition of Photographs has been pro- 
posed to take place during. the visit of the 
British Association to Liverpool. In con- 
_ junction with this, the Liver pool, Photographie || 
Society have offered premiums for the best 
ges: of the art produced by thei 
members. A premium has also’ been offer. 
by the ' ih Association for the Hest Phot 
graph of the Moon—for which it is expected 
our resident Photographers will . compete. 


: graphic operations, have 


4 : z 
The award of the premium offered by our 
|Society will be influenced, if not. decided, by 


the opinions of the British Association ; but it 
is desirable that public taste should be brought 
to bear upon it;.and to cultivate the true 


art—the qualities most valuable, most to be 
admired—the Soviety. propose this publication, 
in which not only all the Papers read at the 
ineeting will be published, but the discussions 
upon them, in the course of which individual 
observations and suggestions occur of the 
highest importance; though they may not. be 
appreciated at the moment in consequence of 
some other matter being the absorbing point 


of interest. 


The Liverpoal Society have therefore deemed 
it expedient to have a Journal of their own, 
commencing with the report of the first meet- 
But that the es 
rved may be complete, a resumé will 


ing in the new year. 


pe 


given of what has already been done by ne 


Society, with such Papers as may be con- 
sidered interesting of those which have been 
read at previous meetings, 
of the London Society, and of independent 
operators at home and abroad will bx 
with everything that can be obtained to furnish 
our readers with a complete aceount of the 
‘state and progress. of the art in all its various 
branches. ; 


The Proéeedings 


en, 


~ Various forms, of camera adapted to Photo- 
been exhibited by 
Mr. Macnistay, “Mr. Woop, Mr Arxrsox, 


fand others, members of the Society, of which 


appreciation of the béauties of the Photographic 


Facsimile of Page 1 of the “ 


Liverpool Photographie Journal.” 


Oe 
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Jngineer; Mr. Christopher Bell; and Mr. James Alexander , Journal” of 1854, which we reprinted a few weeks ago, aro 
Furrest, whose portrait is here given, The editor was Mr. widespread interest amongst modern photographers, ‘ae 
Charles Cory, who appears to have been an able and dignified | hitherto no.means of informing themselves of the Her advan 
occupier of the chair. So successful, indeed, was Mr. Cory | state to which applied photography had advanced half a cen 
in his editorial selection that extracts from the “Liverpool | ago. = 


THE - LIVERPOOL 


Photographic Sournal. 


CONDUCTED BY MEMBERS OF THE LIVERPOOL BROT OGRA GHG SOCIETY. 


, JANUARY 14, 1854, [ee a. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORPRAITS, oe 
»B. BARKER, Chemist, (late of Grange 
Anes Birkenhead) Mein bet of the Phar- 3 


Report of last Meetin; 


Besce ceoaue. PRocenor his. “Parone and ‘the Public one hint ue has 


now arranged to devote himself entirely to the art of 
king PHorocRapute Ponrrarts, and that he has 
commencement ..: Rese succeeded in obtaining one of the most eligible Rooms 


© Ansrracr of the Procerprnes at the last Mee srpool, for Photographic purposes, ‘at 
of the Lonpon Pron 91 Norry Gruscent, Ciraaers, 5, Lonp-srreer, 


Photographic Exbibition in-Loudon - 9 | third door from the top, on the right hand side going 
“Mr. Crooxes’ Papen: l | wp; and that hé has now fitted itup inthe most artistic 
On the Restoration of Collodion, and the manner, for producing perfect Photographic Portraits, 
Prcnearweiberaan 10 both single end in groups. 

Abie sec Ronee CR SIN LEC a, Relay lis extensive experience in) Photography for the 
_ Union of the Learned Societies 127) last two years, and his pr actical knowledgé'of Chem. + 
Miscellaneous... : 12'| istry, have enabled him to introduce many important - 

a t 3 improvements, which, combined with his increased 
Ravan : facilities for producing artistic effect in his new Roois, - | 
A ABRAHAM. & CO. announce to Photo-| will enable him to sustain that very high character be: | 
} + graphists, that they have jist completed a| which his Pictures have already acquired, | 
| NEW STERE OSCOPIG GAMERA, adapted for} Amateurs supplied with Lodised Collodion and 

Views and Portraits, by which both pictures are taken | Pure Photographic Chemicals. 1 
1 “on one glass, in Jess time and with greater facility aa Oke ane ee 
| - than by the usual mode, end the possibility of error, % Geta heen ie 
| in mounting two pictures, avoided. OHN H, & MUEL JOHNSON, Ope- 
Price complete, with a double combination peach! 7, Chureh-street, Liverpool, 
matic Lenses, adjusting by rack & pinion... £3 15 | have ee on he and a large Stock of the pu and 
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(> Quarter plate Cameras, complete, with double most carefully prepared Puoro m¢ CHem 

| combination Achromatic Lenses... Ppruaae: SRR ther material for the pr: of Photography, 

| Half plate | ditto iittlo 2 6 10 i Latnps, Mortars and DP, +, Funnels, Scales 

| Quartier Camera, two Meniseus Lenses erred fo} Veights, Graduated Mea Stirring. Reds, 

Pee Halt ditto ditto 2.2 Dippers, Gutta Perch Trays, &e, 

Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Pictures in great Apparatus of iption, and. = 

variety. icles ern - 

é 20, cepriuegienss Liverpool. 


Facsimile of Title-Page of No. 1 of the ‘Liverpool Photographic Journal.” ’ 
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Cuaprer I].—Henry GREENWOOD. 


, two years the “Liverpool Journal” pursued a career of 
fographic wisdom and utility, amusingly varied, now and 
n, by the exchange of polite compliments with, its esteemed 
don contemporary, the official organ of the London Photo- 
phic Society. The origin of the rivalry between London and 
erpool in matters of photographic journalism is, at this 
tance of time, rather difficult to discover and set forth, even 
e one persuaded that the game is worth the candle (I do 
, myself, think it is); one must therefore simply be content 
note the fact and pass on, remarking, by the way, that this 
ne rivalry led to a visit to the Law Courts and a final inter- 


Puorocrapuy. Greenwood was in many respects a remarkable 
man. As a printer and stationer he showed great business 
shrewdness and capacity for work, but it is probable that in 
his supernumerary position as editor-in-chief of his own journal 
he shone in the most favourable aspect. A practical 
printer and journalist, with an attractive, if somewhat ornate, 
literary style, he often supplemented the work of his editing 
with interpellated articles of great merit. Chiefly he chose 
subjects of a personal nature, such as a farewell, a death, ete. 
‘As a sub-editor his equal could, perhaps, not be found, and 
there is no doubt that the Journat owed a vast deal to his 


Henry GREENWOOD, 
Proprietor of the BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, {1857 -1884. 


Died December, 1884. 


nent of the hatchet at the end of 1859. And all over the title 
of a paper. 

Amateur proprietorship and amateur editing not spelling com- 
mercial success in excelsis, the copyright of the “Tiverpool 
Photographic Journal”’ passed, about 1857, into the hands of 
the printer, Mr. Henry Greenwood, of Liverpool. 

Until the day of his death, in the year of 1884, Mr. Green- 
wood kept a firm hold upon the property he had thus acquired. 
As the reproductions in the next chapter will show, it passed 
through many evolutionary changes before finally assuming, on 
January 1, 1860, its permanent title of the British JOURNAL OF 


Aged 66. 


sleepless vigilance and overlooking during the many years it 
was under his control. There are many still living who, I am 
sure, will appreciate this brief sketch of a delightful personality, 
who made an Idol of his paper ; who was a strict and honourable 
man of business, a firm and faithful friend, and a kindly-hearted 
man, I knew Greenwood between the years 1881-1884, and his 
memory is one that I cherish with sincerity. He was a fine 
example of the success of the personal equation in business, and 
his unwearied devotion to the interests of the JourNAL supplies 
one with a lesson without which one would be distinctly the 


poorer. 
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Cuaprer IIJ.—Tur Evonurron or a Tire. 


British JourNaL or PHoToGRapPHy, a title which has knowr 
| alteration in forty-four years. 


For some years the paper, in the same size and shape { 


i i THE PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL A it at present bears, was issued fortnightly. Subsequently it 
F Py a ok : At ae ¢ : 


first published weekly, being successively enlarged from ter 


= eee ; oy twelve, and from fourteen to sixteen pages. The price 
No. 85, Vor. VI.— JANUARY 1, 1859, . 


reduced in 1889 from threepence to twopence, and in 1901 


We trust that iu making our appearanee before our readers in { With rogard to our Titlo, wo havo merely altovod the onder in” text portion of the paper was permanently enlarged to twe 


| 

| 
| | © a sew guise, they may approve of the change that has taken | which the worde wera formerly arranged, ant added ono or | pages. But the general form and style of the paper have vai 

| f=} e to) 

| 

i 

i 

| 


but little from that of the issue of January 1, 1860, when 
és DT pr eee : sar aes 
' : J. ] 0 n th efront g 
| costume, however, shiould have vo. modified our appearance as | Iv appears to be a debateable question, whether of the twain, B.J.” definite y placed itself in the fo ont of photogray 
to caxso some risk of our being mistaken for a stranger, wo | Puotographio engraving or pliotelichouranhy, will be the first 


Tushremind our renders that we are’ but “an old irioad with | tb&t Will be practically applied to took illustration. As regards “| J ournalism. 
a n6¥ fa2o;" and ge hope not only t tain frendehips a | 2 Neh in addition to tho prodvctions of Msi Fox Talbot a 


y aS inen now before tho public, we have in another column a communi 
teady formed, but to-convert soquaintances into friends, ond | cation on the subject from our estecmed correspondent, Mr. 


strangers into acquaintances. i _| Bumeit. Now, althougle photometallography, a3 it has’ boen 
| Tt hes been a miatter of very careful consideration with us how | tetmed, may, and probably will, eventually becomo developed | 
‘wemey beconie still more useful to our womerous supporters | iuto Wie more important operation of the two, we axe strongly | 
than we have been hitherto— ome of our intentions we have | of opinion that photolithogeaphy, even in ita prosent conditiat, 
| 


| place, and consider it an improvement as well as an alteration, ane FOS é 
: z 7 3 E phar ‘ith a hearty wish that our readers may find tho coming year. 
| Like the ladies of the present day, wo'have greatly enlarged | “price q PFesperous ons, both photographically and otherwise,- ” 
our skirts—and like them, of course, must also regard tho | we pass to the “order of the day.” 
“arrangement.oa an embellishment. Lest more engaging 


Craprrer [V.—Tus Atmanac. 


already indicated, and we have now further to montion, that | 18 sulliciontly advanced to render eMefont gervice, with a very 
we shall commence a series of initistory articles; first, for call seat of as i fo the eae & the cat 
tho benefit of thoso still on the threshold of photographic fus- | At tho Inst meeting of the Photographio Society, Mr. Melona _ . - : 

\ cination ; and second, for more advanced studonte, of saanipu, | expressed an opinion in accordance with our awa; aud since | VOL ume, the dimensions of which were such that the book ce 

Intory details, descriptive of all the most approved methods of | then, we have seen produced by an atoateur photographer, ace | 

F operating, as usvertained up to the preseut time: fou we | duated with the lithogeaphio art, as his firme essay in this di 
cannot but feel that photography of to-day is a very different | tection, a result that not only astonished us, but that requires only 
thing from photography as it wus a couple of years, or even | # few torches to convart it into an excellent picture, It rust, 
‘one eae ‘ago——so many labourers are in the field, ‘and so | be borne in mind, that there is a vast difference between the 


Ir is commonly supposed that the first “ Almanac” was a li 


be easily slipped into the waistcoat, like a card-case in f 
This is an error. The very first “Almanac” took the forn 


| 
i 


much has heen achioved, that it is almost impossible for | assistance of a Tithographer and, thet of an engravex— albuost z ‘ : s ‘ 
thoao not moro than commonly interested, to Keap paco with | any ono capable of handling a peneil can readilyquetiyhinslf -' a folding sheet calendar which was presented with the 
all the knowledge that has been acquired inthe various rami- Grote, ae ree ee from being anes eae eae the ae ib 4 1 fa J 
fications of prectical photography, 3 may bo objected that wo are now advocating the very thing number Bie ' 5 Tome: - nh: 

By this ervangoment, {eis hoped. dat all classes of our senders | 9 have formorly condeniued, viz—the « touching” of phota- umber of the volume of the Journan for 1859. This exp 


ill find their taste sulted — the ice and the ade gkaphs; but we by no means gssent to such an imputation; ae 3 = S + : 4 ore 
* the tere an of bell, and procperes, nd chatentor” ne te | (Uo cases ate Widely diferent “Wa obs to eousted © shee ment was not repeated. Something more ambitious was 
have ourself been eontemptuously styled—the man of science | tographs when judging of their respeotive merits; us obtaining 


and tho men of art—in short, wo wish to mako dur pages | cTedit upon false pretonces,- Wo do aot adviso or countenence tempted, and so it was that the little pocket-book contain 
like the fountain at which all may find something to slake | in any way the attempts to impose supers the public proofs from 


thoir thirst ;/and our aim will be to endeavour to follow the | Dhotolithographio stones that have Uecn. eubuttted 40 the hand smllesneleve is FS as - . 
| 2S wise seaward, and "give all ite meat tn due season, of tm arta a6 ure photograph: but we do approve af he ie calendar matter, brief articles on photography, and of 
Tt has bes uggested to us, that the single alteratic hich luction of photography, a6 far as it can be rendered avail: Toa an de heed a 5 af ae re - ee ; 
wwe have found it requisite to malo in one designation, may | se, into tho lihographie art, Weay hase more to exy about. literary fare was presented gratis to the readers of the Joura 


\ possibly tond to case some confusion with, and inconyeni- | this in @ future nomber, fs a me ; 
once 49, tho public, by confounding us with The Journal of | cent wie The “ Almanac 
t THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOOIRTY. Now, although we we ars Pissect 2 ee the oie: oy Ba useful appli. 
do not think there is any fear on this bead, the namo of the | cation of pllotogtaphy. At the establishment of an auctioneer, 3 Mer aavee ann Soe Go eer fy : 
Photographic Becioty: belag’ so wery/dietiictive: and’ ohoto. | eed aatiterugon ef the fame at Engiaheart in Olemene see for four years, and in 1865 it was issued in crown octavo § 


? 


in this form, size, and style, was so publis 


raplers, a3 a class, are men of discernment, yetalvways having | Lotdon, are « nurmber of paper proofs from negatives of various . rig 3 
Hitherto inaintained (and wo trast ever. to do 60) most ume | Houses, Xo, that ate to bale or aod by te eanbllor and bound in green cloth. For forty years the characteri 
eatle relations with the conductors of the ellest publication | | Nodeserptin, howover infu, an poss uy give 30 geod an ; ieee ae ey , d : : 

| devoted exclusively to our artsoience, wo therefore, unso- | idee of the appearances presented us a single glance at these external features of the book have not bee ance 
licited take the present opportunity of disclaiming an: photographs; and we feat convinead, that a general adoption of 4 ¢ < € have not ni changed, 


| tention whatever, of an attempt to assume an attitude of hos. | the flan would be fol 
| tility, or to devoive the public in any way. In proof of this | the customers, 

YN assertion, we appeal to the ntimber now before our readers as | tender such fur 

evidence that neither in size, style of heading, genaral nspect, oe 

or arrangement of matter, is there any resemblanco whut- | Av the meoting of tha French Photographic ‘Boctoty, 

wee “ever to the publications of the Photographio Society, the 20th Ostohor last, MM. Davande und Girard 


2 saving of trouble to Rins 8 ae : 1 
gut Inoneaae ak bonnes tithogs eae The illustrations wil convey to the rez 


der a good idea 

the comparative features of the “Almanac” for 1861 and 1 
‘presctilat “The latter weighs between three and four pounds, and numl 
over 1,600 pages, which are roughly divisible into 1,000 pa 
of advertisements and 600 pages of text. Twenty-five thous 


Facsimile of Page 1 of ‘The Photographic Journal.” 


ber, Wome: 3 
THE BRITISH + 


Eprrep by a committee of the Society, the “ Liverpool Photo- 


graphic Journal” continued its career down to the year 1856. ; ab OURNAL OF 


In 1857, probably upon the acquisition of the copyright by Mr. 5 ‘ aa oe 
Greenwood, the title was changed to that of the “ Liverpool and . GIR NG) 109, Vou. V 
Manchester Photographic Journal.” At this stage, what one ; Pee B 8 ree 


” Mie Title announced in our Tnstsuot having. given entice sats. | might by MvPattevin’s method produce enlarged nogatives by 


i may, without intentional disrespect, term “amateur editing faction to the Proprietors of the Journnd of the Photographie | oko operation direct in the camera’ and in this case the in- 
Z } Society, we so far-moct thei views as to add to our amoxtuced | 


was dispensed with, and the control of the paper placed in f+ Site Mo vord “Buseh 7 as a prefix, Ths preeent Number, 
professional journalistic hands. The Journat had now reached 


r fainly allow. 
Tn order to proveut confusion to our seadersjand fdrther de- 


desirous of addressing a larger public than that of Manchester rangement of owe plas, we Mave grrunged mfiters so that 


- the appearance nd general aspect of the Journal will be 50 


the first crisis of its commercial fortunes. Not unnaturally 


a like to what it baa been daring the last gwelye months, that 
and Liverpool combined, Greenwood tock the bold course of rutless special schon nt pt 3 
3 ave question whether thore are man 
* “ { < ri oan togr have detected ve 8 occasions drawn attention to 7 
converting the title of the paper into. that of “ The Photographic 5 ease eevee ty real Ce OE a as a : 
: : IE a question of dispute resemblance acted, aty too heavy and clwnsy, to say nothing 
P 2B e sanguine young proprietor had overlooked the etwveon this Foutna fc Society, | of sundry othor defects whiclt amdst of them are eflicted with. 
Journa 3ut the sanguine y g prop is | of sundry 
. _ % 2 os S acre G I it s boing now | We have recently examined sty & Buena oa 
. . 2 Pp . ; aty e a C relations of | sidoralsl lately introduced by Mr, Ac J: Melbuish, 6 
prior claims of the London Photographic Society in the matter, : : at Mutoh one woh wha ft ap ome tus, we did 
s : Ps Bee Be stat never been interrupted ‘bub upon the one point of difurence | not at. all ate would tur out to be of any gr 7 
that Society then, as now, having a legal claim to the exclusive J, Bay wo both anjoy a long onveor er ctalioessd Matus hat wine rome remrecual jo 9 yur dient gh 
es i “i es —— ‘The camera alluded to. ts constructed of mefal— vin, 
itle “ > P , ice nine. so, as resul We find/on-Tooking over’ du ated, or german eilver; quid the inventor contemplates, 
use of the title “ The Photographic Journal,” and so, as the 0 ‘ia stnkg oe a ‘ eae a ae 
Gas . a Tec ; aieie in attributing to Me. He Mr, Thomas R. im porthbifity, rigidity, ‘cleanliness, 
of some litigation, Greenwood was compelled to climb down. Later Sere : nth Dito: way feed pn frou tole ty thm 4 
< is b paneer: graphic & gsting the value, as a photographic agent, of | deranged cither by ‘i we bavo only seem 
: ear he exprasset 2 of styling his paper F Sobivelizer Usolvent oteall Me eels we AG an 
in the same year he expressed his intention of styling his pape He Seb M i ater ang sorts ematical 


ght be objected | 
fact it was one of 


“The Journal of Photography,” but objection being taken by ring, as we should Lave done, to the a 
aw Dow 


Py vd inn one pages, and from ha: 
Fae Go 8 sh ool Bent fant Vlora our manta: vision i 
the London Photographic Society to this title, Greenwood again : : 
gave way, and on January 1, 1860, headed his pat the 
gave way, a af edly Lb 


isch's’name so 
with other 


Facsimile of part of First Page of Tur Bririsn JOURNAL ox’ PHOTOGRAPH 
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mee He Pipe ae. He usually before the date of | the “Almanac,” upon the contents of which they contentedly 
Be osly eee Hae isthe se a itself quite its | feed for twelve months. There are many hundreds of such 
ee es . fe _the book passes into the | photographers ; if, indeed, there are not some few thousands. 

“y y y who is anybody in the photographic world, Probably there is no photographic bock published which .ay 


f HR WRETISE AUP TONAL : mass te | : 
| PHOTO ARIE AAR ‘ inal { 


The Old Order and the New: Title Pages of the ALMANAC for 1861 and 1904. 


by day, week by week, and month by month, is so frequently it 

consulted by photographers and those interested in photography 

as Tun British JourRNAL PHoroGRaPHic ALMANAC, which forms 
| the subject of the illustrations to this chapter. 


and also into the hands of many of whom the photographic 
cworld never hears. These are chiefly English photographers 
living abroad cr in the Colonies, who buy and read no photo- 
graphic publication all the year through, preferring to wait for 
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CHAPTER V.—GEORGE SHADBOLT, GEORGE DAWSON, SAMUEL HIGHLEY. 


Brrween the years 1857 and 1864 the JOURNAL was fortunate 
in securing the services of several able men of science to con- 
duct its pages. Of these, perhaps one of the ablest and most 
scholarly was Mr. George Shadbolt. Mr. Shadbolt occupied the 


chair for about seven years between 1857 and 1864; and it was, 
only the growth of his private business which necessitated his 


retirement from photography and its journalism. With, Mr. 
Shadbolt’s disappearance the Brrrisu JOURNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY, 
which had hitherto been issued fortnightly and consisted of 
eighteen pages, became a twelve-page weekly, and the publish- 
ing and editorial offices were removed from Liverpool to London. 
Mr. Shadbolt, who was one of the founders of the Photographic 
Society of London, now the Royal, devoted much attention to 
the optics of photographic lenses and to photo-micrography ; 
and upon those themes his contributions to the JourNAt during 
his editorship were valuable and frequent. He is also said to 
have been the first to take a micro-photograph, and, so far back 
as 1858, suggested the practicability of a triple lens “ consisting 
of single convex lenses at each end of a short tube corrected by 
a concave of flint glass in a central diaphragm.” He was a 
Vice-President of the North London Photographic Association 
before which body we find him reading a paper, in May, 1863, 
on “Open-air Portraiture.” 

The pages of the Journan for 1864 testify to the great esteem 
in which Mr:-Shadbolt was held by those with whom he was 
associated, and some months after his retirement he was the 
recipient of an elegant silver épergne in recognition of his ser- 
vices to photography. The following gentlemen formed the 
deputation from the Testimonial Committee at the presentation, 
which took place in July, 1865: Messrs, Shave, E. W. Foxlee, 
Melhuish, G. Wharton Simpson, J. Traill Taylor, Hill, H. P. 
Robinson, and Barnett. An editorial note in the Journaz of 
July 7, 1865, expressel admiration of Mr. Shadbolt’s varied 
acquirements as a scholar and a man of science ; sorrow that he 
should haye felt compelled to resign a position the duties of 
which he filled with dignity and efficiency, and regret at hig with- 
drawal from the field of photographic research, while yet in the 


full maturity of his mental powers. There are photographers 
still living who speak in terms of the highest appreciation of the 
late Mr. Shadbolt’s great ability as an editor and a student of 
~photographic science. 


‘GEORGE DAWSON. 


George Dawson, at the-tinre ofhis death im’ 1897, was in his 
seventy-seventh year, and will be remembered by reason of his 
long association with King’s College in the capacity of Pro- 
fessor of Photography. He was formerly one of the Editors uf 
the Britisn JourNan or PHorograPHy, and was joint author, 
with the late Thomas Sutton, of the “Dictionary of Photo- 
graphy.” He also edited one of the earlier editions of Hard- 
wich’s Photographic Chemistry. 


SAMUEL HIGHLEY. 


Mr. Samuel Highley, F.C.S., who died at the end of 1900, 
was, nearly forty years ago, an Assistant Editor of the Journal, 
on the title ‘page of.the “Almanac” for 186% 
his name appears as the Editor. , He interested him- 
self in popularising optical ‘projection for scientific pur- 
peses, and some of his articles on the subject, writtem 
at about the date mentioned, are so admirably expressed. 
| that, if reprinted now, they would pass muster as the work 
of a modern author newly emphasising the value and advantages 
| of the lantern in the lecture room. A full list of Mr. Highley’s 
| public contributicns to general scientific knowledge lies before 
us in the form of a printed pamphlet. Besides photography, 
mineralogy and microscopy appear to have been amongst his 
He was a prolific writer and a man of varied tastes 
and occupations. Mr. Highley, who was seventy-five years old 
when he died, was secretary of the Photographic Society of 
Great Britain in the 1857, and in his time held many other 
scientific and journalistic offices. He passed a varied, busy, and 
useful life, and his record, if unfamiliar to the present genera~ 


and 


subjects. 


tion, was as creditable as it was full. 


Carrer VI.—SIR 


Sm Witrram Crooxzs, F.R. S., who, in the early sixties, acted 
as one of the editors of the Bririsu Journat or PuHorocrapuy, 
writes, after all these years, in the most pleasant manner of his 
association with the Journat. I am indebted to him for 
the appended biographic details and the excellent portrait. 
Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., P.P.C.S., Past President 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, who was born in 
London, June 17, 1832. He entered Royal College of Chemistry 
in 1848 as a pupil of Dr. Hofmann, and gainel the Ashburton 
Scholarship in 1849. In 1850 he became junior, then senior, 
assistant to Dr. Hofmann, which position he retained till 1854, 
when he obtained the appointment of Superintendent of the 
Meteorological Department of the Radcliffe Observatory, 
Oxford. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1863. 

Mr. Crookes founded the “ Chemical News” in 1859, of which 
paper he is still the proprietor and editor. In 1861 he 
announced to the world his discovery of thallium, a new metallic 
element, and from that date to 1864 he worked almost entirely 
on the elucidation of the chemical properties of thallium and 
its compounds, communicating the results of his investigation 
in several papers to the Royal Society, the Chemical Society, 
ani the “Chemical News.” In 1864 he became editor of the 
“Quarterly Journal of Science.” It is stated that Mr. Crookes 
was the first to apply photography to the investigation of the 
solar spectrum; but his earlier researches were so numerous 


WILLIAM CROOKES. 


that it is impossible to refer to them all. An authority op 
sanitary questions, his views have been laid before the public 
in two pamphlets—* A’ Solution of the Sewage Question,” and 
“The Profitable Disposal of Sewage.” Mr. Crookes, in con- 
junction with Dr. Odling and the late Dr. Tidy, investigated 
the sanitary condition of the water supply of London. A long 
series of original investigations must be credited to Mr. Crookes. 
These investigations gave us the radiometer, and led to the 
vacuum experiments so valuable in electrical work. In 1875 
the Royal Society bestowed on him the royal medal for his 
researches on repulsion resulting from radiation, and the dis- 
covery of thallium. In 1879 the Royal Society published im 
its “Philosophical Transactions” records of Mr. Crookes’s 
experiments on “ Molecular Physics in High Vacua,” compris- 
ing “ Magnetic Deflection of Molecular Trajectory,” “Laws of 
Magnetic Rotation in High and Low Vacua,” and “ Phosphoro- 
genic Properties of Molecular Discharge.” In the same year 
| appeared a further paper on “ Repulsion Resulting from Radia- 
tion.” The subject of his second Bakerian lecture to the Royal 
Society was “Illumination of Lines of Molecular Pressure, and 
the Trajectory of Molecules.” In the form of a lecture delivered 
before the British Association, under the title of “Radiant 
Matter,” he compressed his researches on the electric discharge 
in high vacua. In 1880 the French Académie des Sciences 


bestowel on Mr. Crookes an extraordinary prize of 3,000 francs 
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and a gold medal, in recognition of his discoveries in Molecular 
Physics and Radiant Matter. In 1881 Mr. Crookes acted as a 
juror at’ the International Exhibition of Electricity in Paris. 
In this official position he was not entitled to a medal, but 
in the official report his fellow jurors, after discussing the 
merits of four systems of incandescent lamps, declared—* None 
of them would have succeeded had it not been for these extreme 
vacua which Mr. Crookes has taught.us to manage.” - It is 
well known that the value of an incandescent lamp depends 
greatly upon the perfection of the vacuum obtained; and in 
his paper before the Royal. Society in 1877: Mr.’ Crookes con- 
cluded that the most perfect vacuum then’ obtained, in which 
the pressure was only 0.4 millionth of an atmosphere, contains 
in each cubic. centimetre no less. than 250,000,000,000,000 
molecules of air, as compared: with Mr. Johnstone Stoney’s 
estimate of the number of molecules contained in a cubic 
centimetre of ordinary air, which is 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
(one thousand trillions). Mr..Crookes’s house, 7, Kensington 
Park Gardens, is said. to be the first house in England lighted 
by electricity, his private installation of gas engine, Burgen 
dynamo, and incandescent lamps of his own make dating from 
the latter part of the year 1881. In 1883 Mr. Crookes delivered 
the Bakerian lecture for the third time before the Royal Society, 
the subject on this occasion being “ Radiant Matter Spectro- 
scopy: The Detection and Wide Distribution of Yttrium.” In 
1885 the Society of Arts awarded him the Ferguson medal for 
“his improvements in apparatus for the production of high 
vacua, and for his invention of the radiometer.” In 1886 Mr. 
Crookes was: elected President of the Chemical Section of the 
British Association; and at their Birmingham meeting that 
year he delivered‘ an address in which he propounded some 
novel .speculations on the probable origin of the chemical 
elements, showing that the balance of ‘evidence was in favour 
of the view that our so-called elements have been formed by 
a process of evolution from one primordial matter. In 1887 he 
delivered a Friday evening discourse before the members of 
the Royal Institution, on the “Genesis of the Elements.” In 
his address to the Chemical Society in 1888, on taking the 
president’s chair, Mr. Crookes ‘still further elaborated this 
theory, bringing forward numerous arguments, many of them 
based on experiments, to prove that the chemical elements 
are really compound bodies. These views were again urged, 
with numerous experimental proofs, in his presidential address 
to the same Society in 1889, and they are now generally accepted 
by chemists. In 1888 Mr. Crookes was awarded’ the Davy Medal 
of the Royal Society, for his Radiant Matter researches. Mr. 
Crookes was President for 1891 of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. He received the honour of knighthood in 1897, “in 
recognition of the eminent services he has rendered to the 
advance of scientific knowledge during her Majesty’s reign.” 
In 1898 he was President of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. In 1899 the Society of Arts awarded 
him the Albert Medal for “his extensive and laborious 
researches in Chemistry and Physics; researches which have 
in many instances developed into useful practical applications 
in the arts and manufactures.” 


Cuarrer VII.—JAMES MARTIN. 
James Martin became Assistant Editor of the “B. J.” and 
Editor of the “ Almanac” in 1863. He has written in reply to a 
request for a personal reminiscence of his connection with the 
paper: I acknowledge with pleasure your interesting note, re- 
calling as it does my pleasant associations with the Brrrisx 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY), its courteous and alert editor, 
George Shadbolt, and its genial and enterprising proprietor, 
Henry Greenwood, whose hospitality it was my privilege to 
enjoy at his Liverpool residence in the early sixties. It is 
gratifying to note that the traditions of unwavering courtesy 


and cordiality which characterised the intercourse of editor an 
contributors at that time is continued to the present day, b 
which I feel encouraged to respond to your invitation. ~ You asl 
for (1) notes of my experiences and (2) some biographical details 

1. My Experiences.—So far as concerns the present, they ar 
those of most who labour at photography for a livelihood, anc 
can have little special interest for your readers ; but the jubile 
of the journal awakens memories and suggests contrasts. | 
recall with admiration such names as Hardwich, Major Russell 


. Manners Gordon, Rev. F. F. Statham, et sie genus omnes, enthu 


siasts who pursued the study of photography regardless of los: 
and irrespective of gain, and achieved distinction in their un 


JAMES MAatin, 
Assistant Editor of the BritisH JouURNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
and Editor of the ‘* Almanac,” 1863. 
selfish courses, contrasting most favourably with the present tone 
of its followers, with whom (so far as my limited acquaintance 
may permit the judgment) commercial gain is the potent 
stimulus. I trust I may be pardoned if I am wrong. 

2. Biographical Details.As connected with the Brrtisw 
JourNAL or Prorocrapny, I was privileged in 1863 to edit the 
Almanac for that year. It was presented, not sold, to the 
readers of the journal, and I know of no more forcible illustra- 
tion of the strides made by photography in public appreciation 
than to contrast the Almanac of 1863 with that of 1903 ; it is as 
Lilliput to Brobdingnag! 

Yielding to your solicitation, I may further mention that my 
Alma Mater is the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, of 
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ich institution I am an associate by examination, and where as 
oratory assistant I acquired such a knowledge of chemistry as 
ed me for the appointment of assistant to the late Professor 
dwood, whose memory I cherish with the highest respect and 
ttitude. A brief engagement with a firm of manufacturing 
emists at Worcester* was followed by a longer one with the 
e firm of George Knight and Son, of Foster Lane, where I re- 
mber to have sold pyrogallic acid at ten shillings a dram and 
posulphite of soda at three shillings a pound. By an engage- 
mt with Beard and Son, of King William Street, I became an 
pert in the Daguerreotype process, of which I retain an 
teresting series of examples. 

A voyage round the world and a few years’ stay in the Austra- 
in goldfields interrupted my connection with our art science, 
if on resuming I became a constant attendant at the meetings 
the three pioneer photographic societies, whose proceedings I 
ported for the British Journat or PHotograpnHy, to the pages 


* Whitfield and Son, 


of which I also contributed a long series of articles on photo- 
and fortnightly translations from the French 


graphic chemicals 
chiefly “Le Moniteur de la Photo- 


photographic journals, 
graphie.” 

Other literary labours were my revision of the article “ Photo- 
graphy ” in “ Orr’s Circle of the Sciences” for Messrs. Houlston 
and Wright, and my response to the invitation of Messrs. W. and 
R. Chambers to contribute the articles included in the section 
“ Photography ” in their Encyclopedia, which was accomplished 
to the satisfaction of its distinguished editor, Andrew Findlater, 
LL.D. 

TL also had the honour of reading a paper, “ On a Self-recording 
Aneroid Barometer,” at the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Exeter in 1869. 

My four small scientific manuals, the aggregate sale of which 
exceeds a hundred thousand copies, are fairly well known, and 
their titles indicate their scope—“ The Magic Lantern,” “The 
Model Steam Engine,” “ The Aneroid Barometer,” and “Weather 


| Warnings for Watchers.” 


Cuaprer VIII. 


¢ 1864 the publishing and editorial offices of the JouRNAL were | 
moved to York Street, Covent Garden, London, and in these 
d offices, dear and hallowed to many of us by their associations, 
e paper entered upon a career of prosperity and progress which 
as known no interruption. It was in this year that Taylor, long 
yalued contributor to its pages, assumed an editoria position 
n the Journat, which was to continue without a break for 
fteen years. 

John Traill Taylor was born at Kirkwall, in the 
n January 23, 1827. As a youth he was attracted 
ractised the Daguerreotype process, and, in the intervals 
natched from the pursuit of his profession as a watchmak=r, 
eveloped great aptitude for the study of the chemistry and 
ptics of the then very young art of photography. We have 
requently heard him smilingly remark that in those days there 
yero no photographic papers to help a young photographer cut 
f his difficulties, and that of the optics of photography, a 
ield in which he was subsequently destined to gain considerable 
ominence, it was difficult, if not impossible, to acquire know- 
edge from others. 

"A long residence in Edinburgh was the means of bringing 
Mr. Taylor into contact with Sir David Brewster, Henry Fox 
Falbot, Mungo Ponton, Piazzi Smyth, R. H. Bow, Thomas 
Davidson. (the optician), and other noted workers of forty years 
ago, by whom he was highly esteemed for his knowledge of 
photography and his abilities as an experimentalist and writer. 
For some time he was on the staff of the “ Scotsman ” and other 
Scotch newspapers, and dated his first association with photo- 
graphic journalism from about the year 1856, when. he estab- 
lighed an eyer-cireulator magazine devoted to photography, 
and called the “ Photographer,” many extracts from which will 
be found in the earlier volumes of “ Photographic Notes,” edited 
by Thomas Sutton, B.A., between whom and our late friend a 
warm regard subsequently sprang up. 

It was in the year 1859 that Mr. Taylor became a regular 
contributor to this journal, and thus started a connection that 
was only to terminate with his death. Five years later—that 
is, in 1864—on the retirement of Mr. Shadbolt, he was a}- 
pointed Editor, a position he filled for the succeeding fifteen 
years. In the carly part of 1879 he vacated the chair for ‘Le 
purpose of taking a commercial appointment in the United 
States, and before his departure a numerously-attended fare- 
well dinner was given, and a handsome gold watch presented 
to him, as marks of the esteem in which he was held by the 
photographic public. 
his new position about a year after his arrival in New York, 


Orkneys, 
to, and 


Circumstances deciding him to abandon | 


| 
| 


JOHN TRAILL TAYLOR. 


he vesumed his connection with photographic journalism, taking 
up the editorship of the “ Photographic Times” (New York), 
which rapidly prospered under his skilful direction, and also 


JOHN TRAILL TAYLOR, 


Editor of the BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
1864-1879 and 188€-1895. 


contributing to this journal, of which, together with i's 
“ Almanac,” he once more assumed the editorship on January i, 
1885. 

Some of Mr. Taylor’s optical writings were published ‘n 
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book form a few years ago, but they are not fully representa- 
tive, either of the extent of the depth of his knowledge of ihe 
subject. But, happily, it is not necessary for us, in dwelling 
upon the vast store of his photographic knowledge and experi- 
ence, the directness and simplicity of his literary style, and 
his sagacity as an editor, to da so specifically or in detail—the 
volumes of the Journat and the “ Almanac,” for over one-third 
of a century, eloquently tell the story of his life’s work, and 
constitute what we know he himself would regard as his best, 
most enduring, and proudest memorial. 

Outside his journalistic labours, the world of photography 
has cause to be grateful to Mr. Taylor for many efforts and 
labours in its behalf. Over thirty years ago he was, we be- 
lieve, one of the founders of the Edinburgh Photographic 
Society. In London he was for a long time a member of the 


Council of the Royal Photographic Society ; trustee of 
London and Provincial Photographic Association; Presi 
of the North London Photographic Society ; and an hono 
member of the Photographic Club and the Camera Club, 
was formerly President of the Photographers’ Benevolent A 
ciation, and was the founder of the Photographic Conyen 
of the United Kingdom. Many other photographic societie 
America, in France, and other parts of the Continent, clai 
him as a member. 

The popularity Mr. Taylor enjoyed among the many thous 
of photographers with whom he came in contact during 
course of his long career, is not difficult to understand. 
was ever genial, communicative, and kind hearted, ready 
help with advice, counsel, or information; the beau ideal 
fact, of natural bonhomie and good humour. i 


CHaprrer IX.—W. B. BOLTON. 


1864 was a great year for the JournaL in many respects. 
Besides witnessing the managerial and editorial changes to 
which I referred in a previous chapter, it saw the publication, 
over the names of W. B. Bolton and B. J. Sayce, of an 
epochal paper, which dealt in a practical manner for the first 
time with a method of emulsifying the silver salts in collodion 


W. I. Boxutor, 
Editor of the BRITISH JoURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1879-1885. 


-—thus rendering unnecessary the use of the nitrate sensitising 


bath. As the British Journat or PHorocrapuy was the only 
paper in which this important communication appeared I ap- 
pend an extract from it. Undoubtedly Sayce and Bolton’s 


paper pointed the way to what was destined to come at no dis| 
date. 


PHOTOGRAPHY WITHOUT A NITRATE OF SILY 
BATH. j 
Without entering into the preliminary investigations wl 
led to this discovery, the secret of the whole consists in | 
verting simply bromised collodion into what we will for 
venience designate “ collodio-bromide of silver,” by the addi 
of the combining equivalent of nitrate of silver to the previct 
bromised collodion. 


To reduce this to practice we prepared bromised colloc 
as follows :— : 


INGUIN! aa epee pba ORL SES a ND 3 ounce. 
Bromide of cadmium and ammonium. 3 grains. 
Pyroxyline 2 grains, — 
Hi hereg meter os omy en 4 ounce. — 


Well filtered. 

We then took an ounce phial, placed therein four grain; 
pulverised nitrate of silver, which we dissolved in two drop’ 
distilled water ; then covered the bottle with a perfectly x 
actinic coating of brown paper, and in a yellow light added 
ounce of bromised collodion. The mixture at once produ 
milkiness, which does not disappear; we then shook the bot 
and coated a clean glass—previously tipped at the edges ¥ 
benzine and India-rubber solution—with the collodion, with 
even allowing it to settle, and allowed the film to set in 
ordinary manner; then placed the plate, face upwards, i 
dish of water, and when the greasy appearance vanished, rin 
under the tap for a few seconds; then poured over the f 
the ordinary fifteen-grain solution of tannin, worked it # 
into the film for about one minute, drained, wiped the b 
with blotting-paper, and dried rapidly in a kitchen oven. 

This plate was exposed the following day for thirty secon 
using a Ross’s four inches and a half focus single lens, smal 
diaphragm, say three-sixteenths of an inch. Result: deb 
in full, and sufficiently dense to print, the negative perfec 
clean, free from pinholes, comets, spots—in fact, everyth 
was absent that has ever tended to harrass and perplex | 
photographic existence. i 

Another plate similarly prepared the same evening, and 
posed about half a minute after the first for fifteen secon 
was only slightly under-exposed. The development was 
follows :—We placed the plate, film upwards, in a dish of wat 
when equally moistened we poured over it the following sc 
tion :— 

Water seat edecan Store te oes hye eel a Pee 1 ounce. 
Carbonate of ammonia 3 grains. 
to which had been added a few drops of the alcoholic solut 
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rogallic acid, viz., ninety-six grains of the former to one 
nce of the latter. 
Development commenced at once ; but owing to the extremely 
ie transparency and thinness of the film, one or two minutes 
ssed before the details were distinctly visible, when a piece 
white paper was placed underneath. At this stage the plate 
g thoroughly washed ; afterwards—in order to neutralise 
, alkali—rinsed with a little very dilute acetic acid ; and then 
ensified in the ordinary manner, using the following solu- 
ns for that purpose :— 

No. 1 Sorvrron. 


Pyrogallic acid 14 grain. 

Es ea Tat 

Citric acid 1 grain. 
1 ounce. 


Distilled water es 
No. 2 Sonurron. Beate 
Nitrate of silver .. . 30 grains. 
Distilled water-.. 1 ‘ounce. 
two drachms No. i add two or three drops of No. 2: 
The negative rapidly acquired density. When sufficiently 
nse it was washed and fixed with a saturated’ solution cf 
posulphite of soda, then washed thorough and dried. It 
sided a good print. A wet collodion’ plate under the same 
cumstances would have required about ten seconds. ‘Twenty 
sonds would probably have sufficed in our case. 
Several modifications of the above process have occurred to 
, the experiments connected with which we are now following 
. We purpose making the film more opalescent, and have 
pes of accelerating ‘the exposure so as to equal in rapidity that 
bromised or wet collodion. 
As far as we can judge from our short experience, the process 
singularly free from the risks that have hitherto beset dry- 
ate photography, and the easy manipulation equals, at least, 
at of the wet process. One dozen stereoscopic plates may be 
epared by one person in half-an-hour—exclusive of cleaning 
e glasses. 
We are not in a position to say whether the collodion deterio- 
tes by prolonged keeping. We know that hitherto we have 
und no loss in sensitiveness; but, of course, it must be kept 
‘the dark. A bottle in a wooden case, such as those sold by 
uggists, is very suitable for the purpose. It had better be 
linted over with black varnish, and covered with yellow or 
own paper. 
Having regard to the chemical equivalents in the formation of 
omide of silver, the weight of the bromide salts and of the 


trate of silver may be extended at discretion, as also of the® 


oxyline, but it will be found desirable not to have the collo- 
on too thick. 

Excess of bromide} produces insensitiveness. 

No doubt many experimenters will at once give the subject 
eir attention, and aid us by the publication of their 
servations. i B. J. Saycz, W. B. Bouron. 
Liverpool, September 3, 1864. 


William Blanchard Bolton was born at York in the year 1848. 
was in the month of September, 1864, that the collodio- 
omide emulsion process, with which his name, and that of the 
te Mr. B. J. Sayce were associated, was published in the pages 
the British Journan or Puorograruy, so that, although 
ill, comparatively speaking, a young man at the time of his 
ath, he had been before the photographic world no less than 
irty-five years. In the year 1865 his name figures in our 
Almanac” as the Honorary Secretary of the Liverpool Amateur 
hotographic Association. 
In the month of January, 1874, Bolton published in the 
aITISH JouRNAL or PHorocraruy a washed collodion-emulsion 
‘ocess, and for several years considerable commercial success 
tended the method which owes its origin to him of removing 
| the soluble salts from the emulsion and adding an organifier. 
1is amounted to an almost revolutionary improvement in the 


unwashed process of Sayce and Bolton, introduced ten years 
before; and, looking back, it must appear strange that so 
obvious an improvement should have escaped notice long. 

For many years one of its most valued contributors, Bolton 
became Editor-in-Chief of this Journal on January 1, 1879, 
and occupied that position until the end of 1885, when the late 


Q A. J. WILSON, 
A former contributor to the BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
and now the well-known financial writer and Editor of 

nea «The Investors’ Review.” 
Mr. J. Traill Taylor resumed his occupancy of the chair. 
During the years 1879-84 Bolton’s writings and experiments cn 
the preparation of gelatine emulsion were both valuable and 
voluminous, and there is no doubt that in the early days of the 
new process much useful knowledge was gained from what he 
published in these pages on the subject. 


1 le SSVANAOIS;, 

Mr. Sayee, at the time of his death, was fifty-eight years of 
age. It was in this Journal for September 9, 1864,. that the 
brief but lucid paper, entitled “Photography Without a Silver 
Nitrate Bath,” appeared over the signature of B. J. Sayce and 
W. B. Bolton, from which an extract is reproduced above. 
The immediate practical outcome of the publication of the 
paper was to pave the way for the comparative desuetude 
of bath photography, the introduction of dry collodion 
plates, and ultimately of gelatine plates, which, between 
them, have unquestionably been instrumental in carrying 
photography to the pitch of excellence it now occupies. 
The experimental work so happily begun was continued . by 
Mr. Sayce during several succeeding years, and many prac- 
tical ideas and suggestions subsequently emanated from him 
in connection with the process. 

Mr. Sayce was one of the original members of the Liverpool 
Amateur Photographic Association, in. which he took a deep 
and active interest until the time of his demise. In 1888, when 
Liverpool was marked for the holding of the first International 
Photographic Exhibition ever instituted, Mr. Sayce was presi- 
dent of the association, and he also took a large part in the 
affairs of the association, when under the presidency of Mr. 
Adolph W. Beer, the first club rooms in St. George’s Crescent, 
were entered upon by the members. For an exhibition of the 
method of his discovery, Mr. Savce was awarded a gold medal 
at the Inventions Exhibition, held in London in 1885, and of 
this signal honour he was justly proud. Mr: Sayce was one 
of the most popular members of the Liverpool Association, end 
was always ready with information and advice to those less 
skilled than himself in the art. 
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: Cuaprern X.—THOMAS BEDDING: 


Ixy the early eighties, when Bolton conducted the Bririsn 
JouRNAL or PHorograpHy, and made it the vehicle for his volu- 
minous writings on gelatine emulsion photography, there is no 
doubt the paper was widely read for this feature and this 
feature only. Experimentalists, investigators, and manufac- 
| turers vied one with another in giving their results publicity, 
i and thus until about the year 1885, when the commercial manu- 


Foca 


Photo by) 


facture of gelatine plates finally assumed the shape of a | 


way he knew a very great deal of the practical possibilities | 
the various types of objectives in common use. 

It must be left’ ¢o some future chronicler—he who will unde 
take the Centenary Task in the year 1954—to deal in deta 
with the more recent history of the JournaL; the facts an 
occurrences are too near to appear in their proper proportioi 
But perhaps the present editor, in drawing a very congeni, 
task to a conclusion, may be forgiven if he lightly runs oye 


) 
[H. Walter Barnett, Knightsbridge, London. 


} ‘THOMAS BEDDING, Editor-in-Chief of the BrrtisH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
} 1895 — 


\ scientifically regulative enterprise, the pages of the JourNa were 
the recognised means of communication between those who were 
engaged in the daily task of working out some sort of system 
of plate manufacture. 
; Upon resuming the chief editorial in 1886, and until his 
Hae lamented death in 1895, Taylor in the JournaL gave promi- 
| nence to the optical side of photography—a subject which was 
always uppermost in his mind. Taylor’s “trial and error” 
knowledge of a lens was considerable, and in a rough-and-ready 


the story of the Journat during the last thirteen years—hi 
perhaps, being the only pen quite qualified to do so. It was 1 
the year 1891, after a novitiate of seven years as a contributo: 
that Thomas Bedding was appointed assistant editor of th 
British JourNat or Puorocrapuy. In 1895, on ‘he death « 
Taylor, he was elevated to the position of editor-in-chie 
During those thirteen years the power, influence, and prestis 
of the Journan have expanded in a ratio far greater than | 
any like period of its career. In 1891-1892 the JouRNAL Wé 
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iccessful in raising a fund of £700 for the veteran Dr. Maddox, consistent support of this JourNat, the International Crystal 
ie inventor of the dry plate. Its ungrudging support was | Palace Photographic Exhibition of 1898 was a pronounced 
tended to the Photographic Society of Great Britain, the | success. The establishment of the Professional Photographers’ 
hotographic Copyright Union, the Photographers’ Benevolent | Association, a society of 700 members, is also due to the efforts 
ssociation, the Convention, and many kindred bodies. It | of the Journat and its editor. An enumeration of the minor 
unded the Traill-Taylor Memorial Lectureship in memory of | fields of photographic activity in which the Journat has bene- 
sformer editor. The lecture has since been annually delivered | ficently exerted need not perhaps be given here; let is suffice 
y such distinguished men as T, R. Dallmeyer, F.R.A.S., Major- | to say that for the past dozen years the policy of the JournaL 
eneral Waterhouse, Frederic Kugene Ives, Professor H. H. has been to support without stint or qualification every move- 
urner, F.R.S., Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, F.R.S., and | ment clearly shown to have for its object the advancement of 
zr W. de W. Abney, F.R.S. Largely owing to the firm and | photography. 


= ae = 


Photo by] [Furle Lew:s. 
F. J. MORTIMER, 


Sub-Editor of the BriTisH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1904— 
Late Hon. Sec. Southsea Photographic Society. 
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Dew Apparatus, §&c. 


Two New Cameras. Sold by A. H. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, 
Holborn Circus, London. 

The No. 3 Combination Weno possesses all the latest improvements 
in film camera construction. The design is new, and comprises features 
which will appeal to those who wish to use films and plates and haye 
the advantage of focussing the subject full size on a ground glass. 


This Weno is so constructed that the film chamber may be removed 
and a plate adapter placed in its position, transforming the camera 
from a film to a plate outfit, or vice versa. Films and plates being 
in the same focal plane, only one focussing scale is required, and by 
an ingenious arrangement any picture may be focussed on the ground 
glass while a spool of film is in position. 1 

The camera is fitted with rack and pinion for focussing, rising and 
falling front, tripod sockets, R.R. lens, and Bausch and Lomb auto- 
matic shutter, is Morocco grain leather covered, and has polished 
mahogany bed and nickel fittings. The entire apparatus is very 
compact and well finished. 


The “ Royal’ Guinea Magazine Camera is well finished with ma- 
covered morocco leather, with high-grade achromatic 
g mount (from 7 ft. to infinity). It is also fitted with 
isochromatic work, giving an increase of 


hogany body, 
lens, in focussin 
three colour screens for 
exposure 23, 
construction, 


5, and 10 times respectively. Shutter is of improved | 
siving various exposures, from 1-100th to 1 second, | 
g 


| 


as well as time and intermediate speeds. The changing is easy 
understand and apparently difficult to put out of order. Two brill: 
view finders for upright or oblong pictures are included, and 
tripod sockets for stand and automatic plate register. 

Messrs. Staley have also introduced a new registered stop for 
with Unicum shutters, all sizes. This stop will at once appeal to 
many thousands of users of Unicum shutters. It is instantly aday 
by the purchaser, and requires no fitting. It enables the oper 
to open the shutter for focussing when set at any speed, ¢ 


g 


—— 


avoiding the necessity of setting the shutter at time before by 
able to.focus. It will fold up on any camera, and can be at ¢ 
detached from the shutter if desired. 


“Platinotype Postcards and Papers,” made by the Platinotype | 
22, Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London. 

The Platinotype postcards, which possess all the good qualitie 
the Platinotype paper, are put up in the familiar hermetically-se 
tubes, with rotating cutter. Each tube contains eight postcards, 1 
the usual printed matter on the front, and space for communicat 
and sufficient D salts and citric acid to respectively make 10 
of developer and 20 oz. of clearing bath. Two masks are included. 

The Company have comparatively recently placed some new paj 
on the market, viz., KK (thick, fine surface), TT (thick rough), 
(smooth, extra thick), and ZZ (rough, extra thick). The weigh 
the new papers, taking the AA paper as representing 1, are appr 
mately as follows:—KK and TT, 13; and YY and ZZ, 24. 
can be supplied sensitised in black or sepia, the two last at a sh 
extra cost. With the thick papers there is a distinct tendency 
give a brighter image, with greater resisting powers against dé 
and rough usage. 


“The Imperial Triple Extension Outfit” and “Panoptic Shutt 
made by the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Alt 
cham. 

The Imperial Triple Extension Outfit puts into the hands of 


amateur, and others who do not desire to spend a large sum on 
purchase of a complete outfit, a well-constructed camera of new 


original design, fitted with every practical movement for gen 
all-round work, snap-shots, copying, enlarging, and telephotograj 
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he camera has an extension of 22 in. in the half plate size, and closes 
) 3 in. for use with short-focus lenses. 

The outfit incluc the camera, with triple swing back, rising, 
alling, and cross front, triple swing front, triple extension, reversing 
ack, double rack and pinion, and brass turntable. A Beck symmetri- 
al lens, with Iris diaphragm f-8, is included, and double book-form 
ark slide, with hinged division, three-fold stand, and Thornton- 
ickard time and instantaneous shutter with speed indicator. 

The Panoptic shutter is a new between-lens shutter introduced this 
eason to supply the demand for an Hnglish-made diaphragmatic 
hutter combining accuracy and efficiency. It gives exposures with 
he same precision and reliability as the Thornton-Pickard roller 
lind shutter. It can be fitted to all lenses with apertures up to 
5-16 in., being thus suitable for lenses from quarter plate to half 
late. 


The shutter is opened for focussing by means of an independent 
ever. All working parts are enclosed in an aluminium box, and it 
vorks smoothly without vibration. It has pneumatic and lever re- 
ease, and is set without exposing the plate. The speed indicator is 
narked to give time and bulb exposures, and exposures of 3, 2, and 1 
second, and 4 to 1-100th of a second. 


The Ross Focal Plane Camera, sold by Ross, Ltd., Clapham Com- 
mon, London. 


A new and improved pattern of this camera has been placed on the 
market this season by Messrs. Ross, Ltd. The focal plane shutter has 


practically the wnole of its working parts now securely and neatly 
covered in, while the speed can be easily adjusted from the outside. 
lt is arranged for either time or instantaneous exposures of 1-10th to 
1-1000th of a second; both being equally certain in action and efficient 
in result. The shutter works very smoothly without vibration, es- 
pecially with the slow instantaneous and time exposures, which is 
a feature that will appeal to those who wish to do indoor portraiture, 
etc., with the camera. 

The body of the camera is collapsible and extremely compact. The 
woodwork being ebonised and finished with a dull polish, and the 
body containing the shutter is covered with morocco leather. The 
extending front, with its rising and falling lens board for vertical 
and horizontal pictures is supported by very strong metal arms, which 
ure absolutely rigid when the camera is open for use. The front is 


thus kept perfectly plane with the sensitive surface of the plate, and 
absolute definition is obtained with the largest lens aperture. The 
Ross Patent Homocentric Lens is fitted to this camera, and the 
definition we have obtained with it at full aperature is beyond re- 


proach. The lens usually supplied is of the Series C, working at 
£-6.3, but one of the Series B, f-5.6, may be had at a slight extra cost. 
The lens is mounted in a focussing jacket on which the distances from 
two yards to infinity are accurately engraved. 

Roller double dark slides or changing box are supplied with the 
camera, both being of perfect finish and reliability. 


“Aptus” Specialities, made by Sharp and Hitchmough, 101 and 103, 
Dale Street, Liverpool. 

Tho “Aptus” Repeater Camera, to take stamp-size photos (called 
“Sticky Backs”), is a well-made instrument of precision. It is made 
to produce either 12 or 16 photos of different sitters on a half plate, 
and, by having an extra repeating slide and fittings, to take eight 
or nine photos on the half plate the same camera will produce the 
larger pictures. By having further extra slides and fittings, larger 
or smaller photos may be made at will, i.e., four, six, or any other 
number en the half plate according to what may be decided upon. 
The camera is very strongly made, and well finished and highly 
French polished; is fitted with rack and pinion focussing adjust- 
ment, bellows body, rack and pinion to rising front, loose lens panel, 
extra panel, reversing back for vértical and horizontal pictures, 
double repeating back, and one single dark slide for any of the follow- 
ing sizes, viz., 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 16, or 18 photos on the half plate. 

For use with these cameras, a special printing frame in three 


styles and adapted for taking two sizes of negatives is made, and is 
a most ingenious piece of apparatus. No. 1 frame is flat, taking a 
large sheet of bromide paper to make eight dozen to twelye dozen 
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prints, according to size.of pictures. The pressure board of this frame 
requires to be opened after each exposure to adjust the paper for the 
next, the printing of eight dozen or twelve dozen taking about fifteen 
minutes. 

No. 2 frame is also flat, of similar construction, but more con- 
venient to work, as the pressure board need not be opened during 
the printing, and the time taken in printing is only about ten 
minutes. 

No. 3 is a printing machine of very portable construction, measur- 
ing 16 in. by 6 in. by 24 in. The paper is rolled up and wound from 
one roller to another from the outside. This machine is simple, easy 
and quick to work. Time for printing about twelve minutes. 

The “Aptus” Card and Paper Cutter.—This cutter is well con- 
structed in every detail. The tables are made of hard wood, and 
fitted with a graduated back gauge. The movable steel blade is 
curved, giving a drawing cut so essential to smooth work. The 
efficiency of the cutter is increased by the combination of the curved 
movable blade and the peculiar construction of its pivotal spring 
joint, which allows the blade a slight lateral motion, and thus secures 
perfect contact of the two blades at every point. This gives smooth 
edges to the card or paper which is cut. 

The “Aptus” B.P.U. Camera for 1904 is a well-made magazine 
camera for twelve quarter plates or twenty-four films in sheaths, with 
automatic counting indicator registering the number of exposures. 
It has a high-class achromatic lens, giving fine definition, with open 
aperture; Iris diaphragms; two brilliant finders for vertical and 
horizontal work; and is fitted with a new time and instantaneous 
shutter with patent time arrangement, giving exposures from 1 
second to 1-100th. Focussing extension for portraits and near objects 
is accurately scaled in yards. Twelve sheaths for plates or films is 
included with each camera. Seal or morocco grain case with stitched 
handle. The camera is cheap and good. 


The “Argus” Reflex Camera. Made by Watson and Sons, 313, High 
Holborn, London. 


This camera is essentially a portable hand camera, and is, we 
believe, both as regards dimensions and weight, the smallest and 
lightest of the reflex type. Its dimensions in quarter plate size are 
6 in. by 6$ in. by 54 in., and the weight only 24 lb. The focal-plane 
shutter is of a new pattern, giving either time or instantaneous ex- 
posures, and by an ingenious mechanical contrivance is so arranged 
that when time exposures are being made the reflex finder and focus- 
sing adjustment are still available. The mirror is silvered on the sur- 
face (which is protected by a coating of transparent varnish), and 
gives an absolutely true reflection; the action of the mirror rising is 
quite silent. The camera is strongly made, with all metal and wood 


fittings finished black, the whole presenting a handsome and un- 
obtrusive appearance. The lens is the Holostigmat Series I. £6, 
6 in. focus, with Iris diaphragm. The double dark slides are fitted 


with flexible roller shutters, and bound with aluminium. ry 
The camera has rackwork focussing adjustment, and rising 


| 


motion to the front, in horizontal and vertical directions, and 
fitted with socket for attaching to tripod. 


The “Velox” Amateur Printer. Sold by J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd 
20-26, Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


The things that. are absolutely necessary in making Velox prim 
are few in number and simple in character. The essentials are ligh 
—either daylight or artificial light—-developing and fixing solutior 
and water for washing the prints. If artificial light is used, it ma 
vary from a “tallow dip” to am are light, and no apparatus beyon 
the simplest form of printing frame is required in making exposure 
A convenient apparatus, however, for measuring the distance frot 
the light and for adjusting each-negative to the proper angle of exp) 
sure to produce the best results is of great assistnce. tt is with th 
object in view apparently that the Velox amateur printer has bes 
placed on the market. The illustration sufficiently explains its scop: 
The apparatus is well made, and nickel finished, and the variot 
adjustments for raising, lowering, or inclining the shelf on whic 
the printing frame is stood during exposure, are very complete. Th 
bottom rod, with the gas burner at one end, and the sliding uprigl 
rod holding the printing frame support, at the other, is marked 1 
o ensure identical distance between negatiy 
Fittings for electric light are als 


inches and fractions 
and light for future exposures. 
supplied. } : : 

The “Professional” P.O.P. is also a new introduction k 


Messrs. Griffin, and 1s intended more yarticularly for profession: 
work. As it is generally admitted in the case of printing-out paper! 
a result somewhat softer than the usual result is necessary for pr 


fessional purposes. Messrs. Griffin claim that the “Professional 
P.O.P. has the following qualities, which should specially appeal t 
the profession: (1) Only Rives finest raw paper is used. (2) Sol 
delicate prints are produced without harsh contrasts appreciable. ( 
An economy is effected in the use of gold in toning to enable th 
profession to test the claims made for this paper. A full sample shee 
will be sent to any professional reader of this journal, free of charge 
upon. request to Sardinia Street. 


Lumiére Films (Planchon Process). Made by Lumiére N.A. Co., Ltd 
4, Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London. 

The new orthochromatic series of roll films now issued by th 
firm are well up to the high standard they have set with their oth 
productions. These films-are coated with the well-known Lumiéi 
Orthochromatic A Emulsion, and for work where correct colour valu 
are desired are most satisfactory. They are developed, fixed, am 
printed in the usual manner, and are clean working and of goo 
rapidity. Dianol is the developer specially recommended, and a co! 
venient formula is: Water, 5 oz. ; anhydrous soda sulphite, 66 grains 
Dianol, 11 grains. 

The makers do not advise the use of glycerine as a preventive ( 
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curling, but advise rather rolling the dried lms round a pencil or 
piece of tube, film side outwards. If this be done, and the film kept 
in position by a rubber band for a few hours, the tendency to curl 
will be found to have disappeared. ‘ 

The base of Lumiére films being of a specially clean and transparent 
character, enlargements of a perfect nature can be readily made from 
negatives produced on this film. ‘ 


The “Challenge” De Luxe Camera. 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

The special feature of this fine hand-stand camera are briefly: The 
Jens, shutter, and finder, all close up within the camera, and with 
focussing screen and hood, combine in one; the universal swing front , 
which possesses enormous rise, extreme side movement, great exten- 
sion with perfect rigidity, and can be set back for extreme short 
focus lenses, and tilted to any degree upwards or downwards; 


Made by J. Lizars, 101 and 107, 


independent lens panel rising and falling front; swing bac; camera 
ean be instantly opened, and front pulled forward on brass guides, 
and securely fixed at any position by means of quick acting lever; 
automatic lock, which securely fixes the front at infinity distance— 
the position generally used for snap-shot work, and graduated lens 
scale. The camera is supplied either polished or leather-covered, and 
the make and finish haye all the characteristics of British workman- 
ship. 


Half-Plate Roll Film “Carbine ” Hand Camera. 


Made by W. Butcher 


and Sons, Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 
This camera is a most practical and compact instrument, folding 


ct 


1g 


Ko. 


il 
os 


into an astonishingly small space, considering its capacity. It is sub- 
stantially made in walnut, polished, inside, and covered in Morocco- 
grained leather. It has leather belows, aluminium base-board, rising 
and cross front, and double extension. The back of camera is fitted 


with removable panel for inserting dark slides, and focussing screen, 
and has a swing back movement, by means of catches in the sida 
struts. Focussing is by means of ordinary rack and pinion, with 
scales for both short and long focus lenses. The lens is a Beck rapid 
symmetrical, with patent detachable flange for using lens in any 
other camera, and the shutter is automatic between lens, with pneu- 
matie ball and tube; exposures from 1-100 to two seconds. A spirit 
level is attached to the view finder, reversible for horizontal and 
vertical, and the finder (brilliant form) is reversible for horizontal and 
vertical views. Messrs. Butcher have also introduced a new form cf 
dark-room pin, which is a print hanger as well, and should prove 
a very useful little item in the dark-room. 


“Bamet” Specialities. Made by Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Lid., 
Barnet, Herts. 
The Barnet Orthochromatic Plate. The introduction by Messrs. 
Elliott of an orthechromatic plate has already called for expressions 
of approval from this journal. Subsequent experiences with the Barnet 
“Ortho” Plate have quite convinced us of the correctness of our 
first impressions as to its quality, and we can only congratulate the 
firm on this notable production, combining, as it does, colour correct- 
ness and high speed. We understand that Me:srs. Ellott are in the 
unfortunate (or fortunate?) position of not being able to keep paco 
with orders for this plate. Our personal experience also of the Barnet 
lantern plates, which we have used extensively, is equally satisfac- 
tory. The Barnet Roll Film is a celluloid film,evenly coated with a 
remarkably good emulsion, quick and clean. Density is easily ob- 
tained, and there seems to be no tendency to fog; in fact, there 
appears to be a surprising amount of latitude in exposure, which, com- 
bined with its undoubted speed, makes it a very desirable film to 
handle. Barnet “Lustra Matt.” bromide paper has qualities of its 
own that commend themselves to the bromide worker at sight. We 
find the claims made for it well substantiated in fact. These are: 
Good range of tones; beautiful surface; remarkable purity im the 
whites; luminous rich black shadows, giving a wealth of detail; 
quick printing, just the right paper for contact work; nothing new to 
learn in the way of manipulation. A free sample may ke had for the 
asking. 


Novelties by Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, London. 

A new camera of the popular folding form has been put on the 
market by this firm at a surprisingly low price. It is a well-made 
little instrument, with gcol lens ard shutter, and possesses all the 
necessary qualifications for a snap-shct camera. ‘The ~ark slides are 
book-form, with pull-out aluminium shuiters. Flashlight sachets : 
These useful and portable little flashlights are likely to have a great 
vogue. They can be carried about in the pocket ready for immediate 
use, and can be attached by the ring, which is fixed to each, to any 
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with but little smoke or noise. ‘heir utility is extensive and obvious. 
A price list and samples of photographic buttons and jewellery, and 
apparatus for producing the same, is also to hand from this firm, 
from’ which we glean the knowledge that this phase of photographic 


production is steadily on the increase, and judging from many of the 
chaste and neat designs submitted, we can easily understand the 
reason. .As an exceedingly remuncrative side-line, we can ecmriend 
these photographic buttons, medallion frames, brooches, etec., to pro- 
fessional photographers all over the country. 


The “Rajar” Camera and Changer. Made by the Brooks-Watson 
Daylight Camera Company, Ltd., Great Homer Street, Liverpool. 
The ingenuity of the inventor has from time to time been exer- 
cised with varied degrees of success in producing clever devices to 
obtain daylight changing. There has, however, always been some 


Loading the Rajar Changer with a 
sealed ease of films in daylight. 


series objections either in the apparatus itself or the material re- 


quired to be used with it, which has considerably handicapped the | 


user, and greatly limited his photographic efforts. 


| usua 
| Tula paper is a somewhat slower gaslight paper, and is particularly 


couvement uail or projection. The hooked string, which is supplied | 
with cach box, is fixed in the little tab on the under side, a sharp 
pall explodes the sachet bon-bon fashion, and a brilliant flash results 


The “Rajar” system appears, however, in combination with ¢) 
new “Cleron” films, of which we hope to speak more fully ano 
to provide a method of daylight changing which should commend | 
self to the requirements of every photographer. 

The “ Rajar”’ Changer is in dimensions no larger than a dark slid 
and is similar in appearance. The quarter plate size is only 3g i 
by 53 in. by $ in. It consists of a thin sliding box, closed at the top an 


with 
Changer half drawn in the act 
of changing a film. 


The Rajar Camera, 


open at the bottom, and just large enough to hold one of the ti 
cases of films. This is contained by an outer box or case, and th 
changing is effected by an exceedingly simple movement, which ay 
pears to be perfectly reliable, and requires no more effort tha 
pulling out the shutter of a dark slide and shutting it again. Th 
new quarter-plate “ Rajar” Folding Pocket Camera has been speciall 
designed for use with the “ Rajar” Changer, although double dar, 
slides or any other form of magazine can be used if desired. It ca 
be used as a stand or hand camera, and is a very complete littl 
instrument for all-round work. It is well finished in every particulaa 
and embodies all the usual movements. 

This enterprising firm, in order to induce users of the “ Rajar 
Changer to demonstrate its action whenever opportunity arises, offer 
until further notice, a free packet of “Rajah” films to any “Rajah 
worker who will send them on a form, which can be obtained fror 
any dealer or direct, the signatures and addresses of ten persons t 
whom the Changer has been demonstrated by the worker. 


New Productions by the Bayer Company, Ltd., 20, Booth Street 
Mosley Street, Manchester. 

Five new printing papers of high quality are introduced this seasol 
y the Bayer Co. They are St. Luke’s; Pan, and Tula gasligh 
papers; Bayer Bromide Paper; and Aristo Paper. The three forme 
are made with several kinds of surface, the St. Luke’s being a re 
markably quick printing paper. In direct contact printing only ¢ 
few seconds’ exposure is necessary. The subsequent developing ane 
fixing does not necessarily require to be conducted in a dark roon 
with ruby light. Prints can also be made by gas, petroleum, 01 
candle light. St. Luke’s is specially adapted for the produetion 0 
| black tones, but brown or brown black tones may also be obtained 
by varying the length of exposure and by altering the strength of the 
developer. 

| Pan paper is not. so rapid, but unlimited keeping qualities areé 
claimed for it, and it yields a great variety of tones from yellow, 
shrough orange and brown, to black, according to the exposure anc 
developer employed. The special concentrated Edinel developer is 
recommended for use with this paper, and instructions are given fo 
securing any particular tone required. Pan has the further advantage 
of being capable of treatment in the gold toning bath, with the 
characteristic P.O.P. results. 


adapted for the production of pure black tones. Tula is the only 
developing paper on the market that we are aware of that will beat 
treatment with hot water, or which can be dried by heat. It is 
therefore specially adapted for use during the summer season and in 
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tropics. Its durability is unlimited, but its manipulation is no 
difficult than any other gaslight paper. 

yer bromide paper is a remarkably fine production, giving prints 
<cellent colour with remarkable ease in the special Edinol de- 
yer recommended in the instructions given with each packet. 
‘isto paper is one of the oldest gelatine printing-out papers of the 
Keeping qualities. It gives prints of great beauty, prints rapidly, 
tones readily. It lies perfectly flat in the baths, and gives very 
ant results and fine shadows. It is especially suitable for print- 
rom weak negatives. Hither matt or highly-glazed surfaces can 
stained. 


Century Cameras. Sold by O. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, 
London, E.C. 

rticulars of novelties connected with these new cameras are to 
. We hope to report on them in a future issue. In the mean- 
readers should secure an illustrated catalogue from the above 
ess. 


mann’s Focal Plane Cameras. Sold by Chas. Zimmermann and 
Co., 9 and 10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London. 

is new series of focal plane cameras are supplied at prices so 
srate as to bring this type of shutter within the reach of all. 
el B, which we illustrate, is of the approved folding pattern. 
front is simply pulled out by means of the thumb grips until 
struts snap into position; the pointer on the lens is set to the 
oximate distance of the desired view. The rising front, which 
‘a reyolying board, may be used cither in a vertical or horizontal 
ion: 


ie shutter gives exposures from 1-25th to 1-800th of a second; the 
stment of the width of the slit being very simply made with the 
ssing screen thrown back. 

ddel A is a more elaborate camera in many ways, and is more 
nsive. The exposures given by the shutter are 1-25th to 1-2000th. 
ddel C has all the good qualities of the other two cameras, but 
falling base-board and bellows extension, and appears to be a 
‘reliable instrument. A descriptive booklet of the cameras can 
btained from the above address. 


“Roto” Roll Film. Made by the Rotary Photographic Company, 
Ltd., 14, New Union Street, Moorfields, London. 

tis new production of the Rotary Company bears the same stamp 
goodness” that characterises all their goods. Each spool of 
is sold in a well-made tin case to ensure its keeping qualities, 
if development is not proceeded with immediately after exposure, 
film should be returned to this case until it can be dealt with in 
dark room. This feature will specially appeal to tourists as a 
guard to its keeping qualities under trying atmospheric con- 
ms, 

1e film is of high quality as regards speed and cleanness of work- 
and is coated on a thoroughly seasoned transparent celluloid 
, consequently the chances of any action of the celluloid on the 
lsion is reduced to a minimum. Another advantage due to the 
oid being well seasoned before it is coated is that it may be 


cut into short lengths and developed in an ordinary dry plate de- 
veloping dish, for as soon as the emulsion is wetted with the developer 
it lies perfectly flat, and is therefore easily manipulated. 

The coating of emulsion is perfectly even throughout, and there is 
no tendency to frill or peel. 

Metol hydrokinone or pyro-soda are the two developers recom- 
mended for these films. Good formule for each are given with each 
film. 


“Sanbride” Picture Postcards. Made by Hood and Co., Ltd., St. 
Bride Works, Middlesbrough. 
A selection of postcards is to hand from this firm, which amply 
demonstrates the advances that have been made in picture postcard 
production during the past year or two. Messrs. Hood are specially 
equipped to provide at short notice and small cost any number of 
picture postcards from customer’s own photographs, the prices quoted 
for the blocks fox printing in half tone being very moderate. 
New Mounts. Made by the Crown Photographic Manufactory, Rother- 
ham. 
A new series of mounts issued by this firm display a great deal of 
taste in selection of graduated tints and various shaped openings and 
plate masks. For professional work they are as good as anything ot 
the sort we have seen. They are, moreover, inexpensive. Samples 
and price lists will be sent on application. 


+ 


Patent Dews. 


———— 


The following applications fur patents were made between May 24 
and May 28, 1904 :— 

Dark Slides.—No. 11,993. “Improvements in and relating to dark 
slides.” Complete specification. Max Hofmann and Georg 
Schneider. 

Shutters.—No, 12,003. “Improvements in or relating to focal plane 
or other zoller blind shutters for photegraphic purposes.” Arthur 
Lewis Adams. eS 

Dark Slides.—No. 12,038. “Improvements in and connected with 
photographic dark slides.” William Holden and James Schofield. 

Materials.—No. 12,125. © “Improvements in photographic materials.” 
Alfred William Southey. 


———————— 


Wirn June commences the tourist and excursion season of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company, and in their 
programme are announced cheap week-end tickets over the wide 
and interesting region to which the line gives access. The peripatetic 
photographer should make full use of the facilities offered, 


Mzsszs. R’ & J. Brox have iately introduced a new method of 
accurate shutter speed-testing. They say: “Our attention has been 
drawn to the failures of instantaneous photography due to the uncer- 
ainty of shutters. Many shutters vary, due to time. In others, the 
speeds originally marked do not correctly indicate the true exposures, 
and we believe that it would be really a service to the public if 
hey knew what exposures their shutters were actually giving.” They 
nave consequently devised a scheme by which, at a nominal charge, 
hey will test the spe2ds of any photographic shutter which is brought 
o their Cornhill shop, and if sent by post will do the same at a 
slightly increased charge, though in this case if the camera has to be 
sent as well as the shutter it must be carriage paid. It is evident 
o those who are familiar with instantaneous photography that the 
speed of one’s shutter is comparatively of little importance, provided 
it is accurately known. The firm supplies a card with a date upon 
it showing the time at which the shutter is tested, and give no further 
guarantee for the speeds, as it is evident that in certain classes of 
shutters, especially those with pneumatic brakes, if they are not 
carefully kept free from dust, they will vary from time to time. 
Obviously, for workers with exposure meters, a correct knowledge 
of shutter speeds is essential, else the speed dial on the meter is 
of little value. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


THE first instalment of. the Brrrish Journan “Encyclopedia 
Photography” will appear in next week’s issue. Readers of t 


of 
he 


JouRNAL, who desire to possess a reliable compendium of photo- 


graphic information, will do well to file all’ future numbers. 


all its processes. 
and much original matter will be contributed by experts. 
Lonnon and Provincial Photographic Association.—At the meeti 
on June 16 Mr. R. Child Bayley will give a lantern lecture on “T 
Alhambra and Spain.” 
Tue subjects dealt with in “The Photo Miniature” 
inexhaustible. 
valuable to workers in every branch of photography. 
Royat Photographic Society.—An ordinary meeting 
at 66, Russell Square, W.C., on Tuesday, June 14, at 8 p.m. 
Principle in Photographic Lens’ Construction,” by Conrad Beck. 


seem to 


“THE CAMERA” is the title of a small booklet published by Messrs. 


Raines and Co., of the Photo Works, Ealing. It contains sever 


useful articles on photographic matters, and is a praiseworthy little 


production. 
On June 10, 1854, 


No. 61,.“ Combination Printing,” should prove in- 


It will 
be the aim of the compilers of the “B.J. Encyclopedia” to present 
in brief and readable form a complete guide to photography and 
The best authorities will in all cases be consulted, 


ng 


1€ 


be 


will be held 
“A New 


ral 


he Crystal Palace, after being transferred from 


Hyde Park at the close of the Great Exhibition of 1851 to Sydenham, 


was opened by the late Queen Victoria. 
popular Palace also celebrates its jubilee. 


To-day, therefore, t 


he 


Srr Witr1am Hucerns (president of the Royal Society), Prof. H. H. 


‘Turner (president of the Royal Astronomical Society), Sir Robert Ba 


ll, 


Sir David Gill (Cape Astronomer), Sir William Abney, and other 
gentlemen made the annual inspection of Greenwich Observatory on 


Saturday last. 
Messrs. Hovcutons Lrp. have sent us a 
sale list of odd and surplus stock, which comprises 


copy ‘of their clearance 
hand and 


stand cameras of all classes, together with a large variety of lenses, 


camera cases, shutters, etc. 
receipt of a postcard to 88 and 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


A copy will be sent to any reader on 


Tux first part of “The Book of Photography,” published by Cassell 


and Co., Limited, is to hand. It is edited by Paul N. Hasluc 
and promises to be a most useful addition to the literature of 
graphy. 
Theoretic Photography, and Applied Photography, and the 
will be completed in about twelve monthly parts. 


wo 


A new handbook on the Ilford plates has reached us from the 
It contains, in addition to much useful informa- 


famous Ilford firm. 
tion concerning the manipulation of Ilford plates themselves, mu 


that a photographer ought to know, and is generally a most reliable 


little guide to the production of a good negative. 
obtained from any 
London, FE. 

Tun forty-ninth Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society w 


dealer free, or from 


A copy can be 
Ilford, Limited, Ilford, 


k, 


photo- 
The contents are divided into Practical Photography, 


TK 


cn 


ill 


open at the New Gallery, Regent Street, London, on September 22, 


and close on October 29. There will 
photographs, invitation; (2) pictorial 
scientific and technical photography 


and its application to process: 


ye five sections: (1) Pictorial 
photographs, competitive; (3) 


eS 


of reproduction; (4) general professional photographs; (5) photo- 


graphic apparatus and material. There wil 
in Section 2 and Section 3. The 
September 10. 

Wira the thicker varieties of platinotype paper 
by the Platinotype Co., mounting can be dispensed with, if pap 
larger than the negative to be printed from is employed, and t 
latter masked so as to print with a clear broad margin. This syste 


be no charge for spa 
atest date for entries will 


is very extensively used by professional photographers in the United 


States, wh supplment it by impressing a plate-mark, and printin 
in various border tints. A combination of the two gives much t 
appearance of a rich engraving on a laid-down india tint, certain 
pleasing to the eye, whatever the ethics on the question may be. 

Tur proprietors of the “Graphic” announce another 
Photographic Competition for this year. Fifty pounds in cash priz 


ce 


be 


just introduced 


er 
ne 
m 


o- 
g 

he 
ly 


Ainateur 


es 


are offered, and the last day for receiving prints is Noy. 1, T 


1e€ 


prize photographs will be published in the “Graphic,” together - 
any others which the judges thing worthy of special mention, 

fee of one guinea will be paid fr > each photograph reproduced, + 
thé exception of the Prize Ph ographs. At the last competi 
a large number of photographs 2re selected by the judges for j 
lication and special mention, in dition to the prize photographs 

Tur Newbury Photographic Exhibition, which is to be held 4 
September 20 to 28, is fortunate in having secured the special pat 
age of H.R.H. the Princess Christian, whose interest in the ai 
well known. The exhibition will be held in the Town — 
and Municipal Buildings, and will be on a very large scale. Ind 
it will be undoubtedly the largest photographic exhibition ever 
in the Royal counties, if not in the south of England. A featm 
the exhibition is that valuable cash prizes amounting to over 
will be given, and ten of the classes are open. The schedule of 
exhibition should be obtained, as several novelties are included, 
can be obtained from H. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 

Messrs. A. E. Starry anp Co. have advised us that they | 
taken over the entire products of the factory of Dr. Krebs, of 0: 
bach a/m., and will in future sell all his productions under 
name of “Geka” productions. These goods have formerly been 
under the registered trade mark of “Axe Brand,” of which Me 
Fuerst Brothers are the proprietors, the trade mark “Axe Bra 
being their property, but in future all the original productions of 
Krebs, which were formerly sold under the description of “ 
Brand,” will be procurable only through Messrs. Staley, who 
now preparing two floors in their premises for the receptior 
these, and as soon as the necessary catalogues are ready of the var 
developers, toning, fixing, daylight developing, and other soluti 
will commence advertising the same. 

“Tum Year Book of Photography” is to hand, and does 
Editor of the “Photographic News” credit. Section 1 is devote 
“Helpful Articles by Practical Photographers”; Section II. is 
“ Photographers’ Gazetteer,” containing a fund of information al 
“Where to go,” “Where to stay,” and “What to photogray 
Section III. comprises “ Notes and Queries,” being a series of us 
information, put together in a bright and pithy fashion. See 
IV. consists of Tables and Formule compiled by E. J. Wall, F.R.E 
which is a complete reference book in itself, and Section V. | 
review of novelties of the year in materials and apparatus. The t 
is embellished throughout with excellent half-tone reproducti 
and as a useful volume of reference should be on the book-shel 
of every photographer. 

On Thursday last the Thames Steamboat Company, Ltd., sta 
a new epoch in its career, and a fleet of newly-decorated 
altogether desirable paddle boats churned the murky waters of 
Father Thames between Westminster and Greenwich. Last } 
Londoners were deprived of a steamboat service on the Thar 
But, as there were hardly more than three days during the wl 
summer upon which it would have been possible to sail on the r 
without catching cold, the deprivation was one that can scar 
have been severely felt. From the present summer one may 1 
hope for better things, even though the “leafy month” has ¢ 
in with an air of determined melancholy. Rain or shine, howe 
there are to be steamers on our river henceforth, and we can hear 
draw the attention of our readers to the new service of boats, 
where will more charming snapshots of river scenery be obtained t 
in the “Pool of London,” and who knows but what a humble t 
pence invested in a trip down the river with a camera may result 1 
Salon triumph or even a R.P.S. medal? 

Tur Photographic Salon, 1904.—The prospectus of the Phi 
graphic Salon is to hand. The exhibition, in spite of rumours 
she contrary, will again be held in the Dudley Gallery, Egypt! 
Hall, Piccadilly. The receiving day is Monday, September 5, ff 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., on which day all pictures for exhibition must 
delivered at the gallery, either personally or through an age 
The exhibition remains open from September 16 to November 
and the conditions of entry are much the same as in previous ye 
Special conditions applying to American exhibitors only are ini 
duced this vear. The work of such exhibitors must be submitted 


a Selection Committee sitting in New York, and composed exclusiy 
of American members of the Linked Ring. The pictures appro 
by the American Selection Committee will be accepted for hang 
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t passing the London jury. We have a limited number of 
forms at our disposal, which we will be pléased to send to 
ng exhibitors on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 


Selborne Society.—The annual meeting and conyersazione of 
ciety, the object of which is to promote the study of natural 
, were held last week in the theatre and halls at the offices 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens. The Presi- 
sord Avebury, delivered his address in the theatre to a large 
3e, and in the course of his remarks said that we were be- 
; to realise the importance of science in education, and that a 
tep forward had been taken by the introduction of nature 
into our schools. The Selborne Society had thrown itsel! 
md soul into the work of forwarding the nature study move- 
and last year took a very prominent part in organising the 
Counties Nature Study Exhibition. The promoters of this 
vking were very successful in their endeavour to show. that 
tional work on living things by pupils themselves was the 
of nature study. They still heard that nature study was in 
nce superficial. That it was elementary he agreed, but it was 
- at least or not to be, superficial. It was elementary, of 
as science, but not as education; or, if elementary, it was 
in the sense that it was a beginning. Nature study was good 
r the mind and for the body. 


subjoincd reproduction of a photograph of a rifle-shot is inter- 
inasmuch the said shot was travelling at the rate of 20,000 
r second. The expcesure was one-millionth part of a second, 


v% made by means of the electric spark. The plate used was 
Schleussner’s Special Rapid Observatory plate, particulars of 
may be obtained from Thomas Christy and Co., Old Swan Lane, 
Thames Street, London, E.C. 


RNATIONAL Catalogue of Scientific Literature—The Inter- 
1 Council, which is the governing body of the International 
me of Scientific Literature, held its first general meeting on 
y and Tuesday of last week, at the rooms of the Royal Society, 
the meeting of the International Association of Academies. 
aference was attended by representatives of Austria, Denmark, 
, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Hungary, India, 
New South Wales, Norway, and Russia. The catalogue dates 
anuary, 1901. Its inception is due to the Royal Society of 
1, and it is the outcome of negotiations extending over about ten 
during which time no fewer than three international confer- 
vere held in London to discuss and settle preliminaries. The 
mn is to provide complete classified subject catalogues of current 
ic literature in a form to enable workers to ascertain the state of 
dge in all branches of science. A striking picture of the scien- 
ivity of the various countries concerned in the work is afforded 
following table in the report showing the number of slips or 
mal entries received at the central bureau:—Austria, 6,379; 
m, 584; Canada, 537; Denmark, 1,722; Finland, 707; France, 
; Germany, 146,552; Holland, 6,657; Hungary, 1,745; India 
ylon, 2,231; Italy, 13,473; Japan, 2,208; New South Wales, 
lia, 1,016; New Zealand, 327; Norway, 1,303; Poland, 3,492 ; 
, 21,071; South Africa, 645; South Australia, 130; Sweden, 


1,457; Switzerland, 1,932; United Kingdom, 43,484; United States, 
57,688; Victoria, Australia, 1,445; Western Australia, 16—total, 
243,503. It will be seen that Germany supplies about half the material 
for the catalogue ; France, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
come next in order, but no one of these countries supplies more than 
one-eighth of the entries. The publication of the 17 volumes of the 
first annual issue was not completed until February, 1904, owing to 
various causes which delayed the organisation. Nine of the volumes 
of the second annual issue have already been distributed. It is anti- 
cipated that the completion of the first five annual issues will not be 
delayed more than two or three months beyond April, 1906, the date 
originally contemplated. The volumes vary in price, according to 
their size, from 10s. to 39s. At present their cost is undeniably high. 
As soon as sales to the public become considerable, however, it will 
undoubtedly be possible to cheapen the catalogue. The value of such 
a work can become known only gradually, but it is to be hoped that 
all concerned in the progress of science will assist in promoting the 
enterprise by freely subscribing to its support. _ The various volumes 
must ere long prove to be indispensable to all serious students of 
scientific progress. 


+ 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS, 


June 12-24.—First International Sali in The Hague. 
Haag, Conrad Kade 63, The Hague, Ne ierlands. 


Sekretariat. 


June-October.—Glasgow Photograplic Exhibition. Secretary, Art. 
Gallery and Museum, Kelvingrove, Glasgow. 

July 14 to September 30.—Vienna Photographic Society. Secretary, 
W. Burger, Karmelitergasse 7, Vienna 11. 

August 1.—Andover and District Horticultural Society. Photo- 
graphic Section. Hon. Secretary, W. L. Gradidge, Jubilee House, 
Andover. 

September 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley Gallery, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Photographic Salon, 
1804, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W. 

September 20-28.—Newhury Photographic Society. Hon Secretary, 
E. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 

Ss 
Ninth Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London. 
A. W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


October 1-30.—Berlin International Photographic Exposition. M. 


ptember 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s Forty- 


® 


Secretary, 


Franz Goercke, Berlin W. 62, Maassen-Strasse 32, Germany. 

October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. sec., H. C. 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

November, 1904.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. Hon. 
sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 


November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 


November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secretaries,. 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 


November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R- 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 


Hon. Sec.,. 


November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 


December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 
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December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8. G. 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 


head, Glasgow. 


Association. 


June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
Tssott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills. Leeds. 


Secretary, F. G. 


+ 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


June 30.—“ Photographic News” Quarterly. Money prizes, silver 


and bronze medals for prints. Any subject. “Photographic News,” 


9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


June 30.—Kodak. 
Kodak films and plates, etc. 
‘Road, London, H.C. 


£1,000 in cash prizes for pictures taken on 
Kodak, Limited, 41-43, Clerkenwell 


October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures taken 


with Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. Thornton-Pickard 


“Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. 


October 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paper. 
Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 


petition. Secretary, M. Wanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, 


Brussels. 


October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. 
pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street. 


London, E.C. 


Judging twelve 


November 1.—The “Graphic.” 
Photo Competition, the 
London, E.C. 


£50 in cash prizes. 
Tallis Street, 


Manager, 
“ Graphic,” Whitefriars, 
Prizes valued at £500 
Elliott 


December 31.—Barnet. Nimeteen classes. 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 


March 15, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in prizes for negatives on Ilford 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


Doeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


June | Name of Society. Subject. 


| Southampton Camera Club ...... Printina-Processes. Debate. 
elson Photographic Society...| Members’ Print Rvening. 
Sf Carbon Printing. Whe 18h, (Ee 


orth Middlesex Photo. Soe. ...!4 ~ geanorne. 


| N 


.| Everton Camera Club ........ 


‘|\_ stration. Mr. C. B. Stonehouse. 

.| Lantern Night. 

Stereoscopie Livina Pictures. Demon- 
: strated. Mr. Theodore Brown. 

A ean Hertfordshire Lane 
f Scene.” 


Several reports of meetings are held over until next week. 


f Platinum Tonina on P.0.P. Demon- 


Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and add 


of the writers are given, 
** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 1 


correspondents. 
——— 


Several interesting communications have been held over this 
owing to the extreme pressure on our space. They will appear ir 


week’s issue. 


Answers to Correspondents 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, i 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprrors, THE BR 
JouRNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, Lt 
W.C.” Inattention te this ensures delay. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to a 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
the names and addresses of the writers.are given, 

*,%* Communications relating to Advertisements and general bu 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

** For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. H 
GREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a chal 
1s. Yd. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


es 


We must crave the indulgence of our numerous correspondent 


week and refer them to our next issue for replies to their queries. 


Commercian AND Lrcat Inrentiguncr, Srupro Gossip, 
American Notes anp News have also been held over this 


through lack of space. 


* * NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received 8 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are i 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appet 


the text portion of the paper. 
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[ff BRITISH JOURNAL JUB 


ILEE NUMBER. 


Special Jubilee Number of Tue Bririsn JouRNAL OF 
mocRAPHY, which we published on Friday, June 10, 


met, we are pleased to say, with 
urable reception at the hands o 


a most cordial and 
f the photographic 


lic—indeed, the success achieved was so striking and 


itaneous as to cause even ourselves, 


the Special Number would secure 


reciation, the liveliest feelings o 


sure at the chorus of commendatory 


le issue. 
everal extra thousands of the Spec 


who had anticipated 
a wide degree of 
gratification and 
approval meted out 


ial Jubilee Number 


3 been printed, and they are selling rapidly at the 


Mary price of twopence per copy, 0 
penny. The number consists of a 


r by post twopence- 
total of 132 pages, 


forms the largest ordinary issue of any photographic 


mal ever published in the United 
S include thirty special articles by 


Kingdom. The con- 
the foremost photo- 


hic authorities of the time; a his 


ory of Tur British 


RNAL of PuoroGRAPHy since its foundation; and about 
y original portraits of celebrities connected with photo- 


ghy; thus forming a unique an 


venir of the Jubilee of the oldest p' 


d most interesting 
hotographic journal 


$ this souvenir number of the JournaL is in such 
ui demand, and is shortly likely to be scarce, readers 


iome and abroad who have not yet 
ised to do so without delay. 


secured a copy are 


EX CATHEDRA. 


A New Method The tedious method ordinarily adopted 
of Making _ in the making of platinocyanides is well 
EM INES: known, but in the recent “Comptes 
Rendus” of the Paris Academy of Science M. André 
Brochet describes a method he has discovered which may 
facilitate the production of this salt, which holds the field 
for brilliancy of image under the influence of Roéntgen 
rays. He finds that it behaves as iron and cobalt towards 
an alternating electric current, and dissolves very easily in 
cyanides, a chemical action of considerable interest in view 
of the fact that platinum is such a refractory metal with 
regard. to chemical agents. 


* * * 


Lightning It has often been a source of surprise 
and Studios. that so few instances have been recorded 
of damage to photographic studios through being struck by 
lightning, seeing that, as a rule, they occupy the highest. 
part of a building. It should, however, be remembered 
that they are usually surrounded by chimneys, which, in 
the case of a thunderstorm, would be the most likely points 
of attraction for the electric discharge. In the event of 
the erection of a studio where, however, a lightning con- 
ductor is decided to be fixed, some remarks recently made 
by Sir Oliver Lodge at a meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, will be found useful. He had some models on the 
table representing the effect of an electrically charged cloud 
which was made to discharge through copper, iron, and 
wet string. He held the opinion that iron was quite as. 
efficient as copper—and of course much cheaper—and more, 
seeing that copper was more likely than iron to set up 
“side-flash,” which, in buildings furnished with lightning 
conductors, had been the origin of most lightning disasters. 


* * * 
Suggestion In these days of the post-card and of 
for a New illustrations: for magazines, every hint as 


Subject for 


Photography. to a possible new subject is acceptable. 


We make our readers a present of one: 
that would tbe decidedly novel. There is a devoted band 
of a dozen young men, who, under the rigid surveillance 
of the Chief. Chemist of the American Agricultural Depart- 
ment, have been since the beginning of the year, to the 
end of May, literally living on poisoned, or, at any rate, 
adulterated food, in order to ascertain the actual result 
upon the human economy of the ingestrix of a variety of 
the substances commonly used to adulterate or preserve 
from decomposition the food supplied to the nation. Every- 
thing they ate has been more or less soaked with salicylic, 
sulphuric, or benzoic acids, such substances as are em- 
ployed by domestic and foreign packers in preparing 
meats, butter, and other products for shipment. The 


mamermunee oem. 
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results of the trials will not be made known until a 
formal report is presented to Congress. Meantime, the 
“Poison Squad” is disbanded. What a taking title !— 
“the Poison Squad”! If these young men know their 
business they will not permit themselves to be photo- 
graphed except upon terms—“cash down” and “no spec.” 


* * * 


Self-lighting Many of our readers are acquainted with 
Gas Burners. the property of spongy platinum of be- 
coming heated to redness when a stream of hydrogen 
impinges upon it, and thus causes the ignition of the gas, 
the well-known Dobereiner’s Lamp which was re-introduced 
in a portable form about a quarter of a century or more 
ago being an example of a practical use of this fact of 
theoretical interest. In this instrument there was an arrange- 
ment for producing hydrogen at a moment’s notice and so 
obtaining a light, but as the days of the phosphorus match 
‘had long since arrived, the only raison d’étre of this lamp 
was as a chemical curiosity. Lately, however, the principle 
has been applied to the fusion of coal gas by finely divided 
platinum, and a self-lighting Bunsen burner has been intro- 
duced which should become popular. 


bracket at the open end of the burner, and when the gas is 
turned on it becomes alight through the action of the 
platinum, the flame being directed by a movable hood in the 
proper direction to light the mixed gas issuing from the 
main orifice. The idea is excellent, and the apparatus is 
said to work efficiently, at least at the beginning of its being 
put into use. The question is, “ Will the apparatus prove 
to be durable, either as. to its existence or its function?” 
‘The delicate bundles of platinum used to be very easily put 
out of order. If it do prove a success, one would imagine 
that it will not long be confined to the Bunsen burner. It 
would be a great boon to the user of gas-fires, which are to 
be found in almost every house in the country, and whose 
main drawback is the need for a match to be struck to set 
them going, and the want of a fireplace to throw that 
match, cigarette ends, or other rubbish for which the open 
fireplace is so useful a receptacle. 


* * * 


The Supply “Radium, radium everywhere, but not a 


of Radium. 
part of a well-known verse, say with perfect truth. Not 
a daily paper can one take up, and scarcely a magazine, 
but we are almost certain to read some wonderful tale 
about this marvellous element, with its perpetual store of 
heat and continuous emission of radiant energy without 
sensible loss of weight or apparent change of form; yet 
the supply is so limited tht half a million pounds a pound 
has been given as an approximate estimate of its market 
price. We know many photographers desirous of experi- 
menting photographically with it, but so small is the 


‘quantity in the whole world they cannot get hold of any | 


to experiment with. It is reported that M. Curie, its dis- 
coverer, was once asked what would be the result if a 
kilogramme of it were stored in a room. “Certain death 
to any one entering the room,” was the reply he is said 
to have made. A kilogramme! We doubt very much if 
a single one of our readers has ever seen in one parcel 
a single gramme of it. All the while we are told of its exis- 
tence almost everywhere, but, unfortunately, as the Bath 
people discovered to their chagrin, not in paying quantity. 
The latest announcement as to a new source of radium 
is to be found in a newspaper paragraph which states that 
a new survey of Salisbury Plain is probable on account of 


the recent appearance of a new lake covering the roadway | 


from the meeting of the Amesbury and Old Marlborough 
Road to the brow of the descent into Bulford Camp. The 


A bye-pass connects | 
with a bundle of fine platinum filaments attached to a smail | 


gramme to buy,” we might, to parody | 


-variety and scenery. 


paragraph in question concludes thus: “Divers have h 
sent for to examine.the bottom of the lake, which is spor 
resembling blancmange, and which is thought to cont 
radium to a large extent together with the wreckage 


motor-cars”’! 
* * * 


| The Greenwich This annual event took place abou 


Visitation. fortnight ago, and a detailed accoun 
published in most of the science periodicals. We h 
less than usual of matter possessing photographic inter 
the chief reference to which has regard to stellar phi 
graphy and a new stellar map of all stars between the fi 
and ninth magnitude within 26 deg. of the North Pi 


| all the stars visible over 13,270 being recorded. Ani 


of the number of negatives taken will be formed wher 
is known that five observations of each star are requir 
Ten years was the original estimate made of the ti 
required to obtain all these negatives, but the work ] 
een so well and quickly done that it is now anticipa 
hat this catalogue of reference stars will be finished 
he end of next year. Photographers have often bi 
warned of the desirability, when taking a lens to pieces 
he purpose of occasional cleaning, of being careful 1 
to screw the lenses up too tight when putting the ec 
ponents together again; a concrete example of the ne 
or this care was shown at Greenwich. It was found 1] 
year that certain observations were not in accordance w 
a standard table of reference, and an investigation iI 
he cause of the error was made, with the result of + 
discovery that one of the lenses was screwed up too tig 
and, further, that it also had a slight tilt. When thi 
aults were recognised and remedied the discordan 
referred to almost entirely disappeared. A better exam; 
could not be found of the necessity for that centring 
the lenses which some photographers are inclined to le 
upon as a sort of tale invented by opticians to excuse 1 
high prices of their objectives. But when it is conside1 
that some modern objectives consist of eight individ 
lenses, each of which has to be accurately centred, some ¢ 
ception may be formed of the amount of the detail we 
of the mere putting together of the lenses, after the labc 
of grinding has been performed, in such a way that th 
have a common central axis. 


* * * 
Our Open It, has often been pointed out Wl 
Spaces. Londoners know little of the beat 


spots which are to be found in their very midst, and_ 
fear that photographers who make great efforts to fi 
out subjects for their cameras far away from the Met 
polis are among the ignorant ones. Some of the pai 
and open spaces offer most charming pictures, at @ 
time of the year, especially before the sun has had time 
darken the foliage. Hampstead Heath is still unrivall 
as being the most rustic spot near London; it has be 
the haunt of poets and painters always, and it does 1 
lose its charm. In the South of London perhaps Tooti 
and Streatham Commons offer the best opportunities 1 
photographic work, but they do not equal Hampstead 
Nor should Hyde Park and Ke 
sington Gardens be neglected, and although they cant 
boast of rural characteristics, we can at least see the 
the gayer side of life in the form of well-dressed human: 
and splendid equipages. Kensington has always been t 
haunt of fashion, and a century ago its gardens call 
forth an inflated eulogy in the “Times,” which we W 
presently quote. The chief journal does not indulge 


such grandiloquent language now, nor does it desce 
to the puerility of a pun, as it often did a hundred yee 
ago. Here is the extract, dated May 21, 1804: “Yest 
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the Metropolis poured forth its myriads in all direc- 
is, to enjoy the pleasures of rural excursions. The 
ré of fashion in Kensington Gardens presented an un- 
amon crowd of beauty and ton. We have rarely wit- 
sed a scene so replete with the fascinating charac- 
Stics of our country—beauty.and elegance. Amongst 
crowd of admirers we observed the Turkish Ambassa- 
“and his secretary, who appeared to anticipate, in the 
templation of British charms, the promised paradise 
Mahomet.” Good cld times! Good old “Times,” 
en the Kensington ladies could thus excite the rapture 
the newspaper reporter. And yet we may suppose that 
| the hand-camera been possible then it would have 
orded nothing more extraordinary than anything we 
1 see to-day. The fashions would have been a litle 
ferent, but the human beings would be much the same 
they are now. A hundred years hence those who look 
4k will have the advantage of criticising the various 
ges of fashion as shown by photographs, and for the 
jefit of posterity pictures of current times should not 


neglected. Our open spaces afford unique advantages 
the taking of such photographs. 

* * * 
tents The recently issued Annual Report of 
Brede the Patents Office, or, more exactly, of 
irks. 


the Comptroller-General of, Patents, 
ade Marks, and Designs for 1903, affords some interest- 
‘reading, and records certain improvements in the 
rking of the Patents Office. That our system of patents 
mting is capable of vast improvement needs no discus- 
n to prove. Still, it is better than it was; it is im- 
ving, and promises to improve. When Section 1 of the 
tents Act of 1902 comes into operation, the date having 
be fixed by the Board of Trade, every patent application 
ihing the complete stage will have to be examined for 
» purpose of ascertaining whether, in whole or part, i 
s been forestalled during the last fifty years by another 
tent excluding provisional ones that have not been fol- 
ved by a complete specification. For this purpose the 
ole of the patents involved are being re-arranged for 
sier reference. Over half a million are involved, and 
o-thirds are already finished. The abridgments anc 
awings are to be mounted on cards, and the specifications 
smselves attached. Last year 28,832 applications were 
selved, which works ‘out to a daily average of abou 
nety-two. Ninety additional examiners are to be even- 
ally appointed, which would give every application the 
erage possibility of over one day’s examination for 
velty being made. Of. the whole applications of 1903, 
out 2 per cent. made by women inventors, 3,466 came 
mm the United States, 980 from France, while 2,781 were 
ude in Germany. As shown by the great “Tabloid” 
al, the law with regard to trade marks is capable of 
vendment, and a new Bill for the purpose has been laid 
foye Parliament, and read a first time. It promises to 
largely disputed in parts, but it is to be hoped that 
€ provisions for simplifying the rules confirming existing 
ants, and reducing the present highly technical limita- 
ms may be passed and become really operative. Many 
rsons hold the view that Government monopolies held 
r the benefit of the public—such as Post Office and 
utents, etc.—ought to be worked entirely in the interest 
‘the public, and not made a source of profit. But the 
mer brings in annual millions, and even the latter with 
ymodest quarter of a million pounds of receipts shows a 
ofit of almost exactly one-half of this sum. If tha 
houmt were devoted to the purpose of improving the 
rtainty of patents once granted it would: be well disposed 
; be fewer Patent law suits, and 


3 but then there would 
wer fees and costs for the lawyers. 


A School of 


Professor Herkomer’s School of Art, 
art Closed, 


which he established at Bushey some 
twenty-one years ago, is about to be closed. The reason 
for this, so it is’ said, is that the students, male and 
female, gave less attention to their work in the studio 
and expended more time in flirting than was conducive 
to the gaining of proficiency in drawing and painting. I 
is quite possible that young people in well-to-do circum- 
stances should sometimes prefer the study of nature in 
the open in couples, in the picturesque districts of Hert- 
fordshire to the mere drudgery of the studio. Be tha 
as it may, the school is to be closed. Professor Herkomer, 
it is tolerably well known, is no great friend and admirer 
of photography. Some ten years ago, in one of his lectures, 
he denounced photogravure as “a very evil thing.” Bu 
not very long afterwards—in 1894—he, with Mr. Cox, 
patented a mechanical method of producing engraved 
plates, and a syndicate was formed to work the process 
commercially, The process was demonstrated at the Fine 
Art Society’s rooms in the early part of 1896 before the 
art representatives of the lay Press. The critiques were 
quite unanimous as to the virtues of the new process, 
and it was suggested by the mthat it would eventually 
supersede the “evil thing,” photogravure, as in this 
process the artist himself’s touch would be in evidence 
in the work. However, photogravure is still flourishing, 
and we have heard nothing of the “New Art,” as it was 
then called, of late years. The method of working 
Herkomer’s and Cox’s process may be interesting to our 
readers, and it is, briefly, this: The artist is supplied 
with a silvered copper plate, and on this he paints his 
picture in oil paint, the paint being composed of a slow 
drying oil mixed with a black pigment. The shadows of 
the picture were to be represented in the painting by 
thick layers of colour, and half-tones by thinner, and 
so on. The plate was then handed to the process worker, 
who dusted the surface over with powdered bitumen, 
mixed with a bronze powder to form a grain. The excess 
is then dusted off and the plate put aside for a few days 
for the paint to dry or harden. From this an electrotype 
is taken, and this forms the printing plate, after it has 
been re-touched by a skilled engraver. It will be noted 
here that this process is somewhat akin to the Water- 
house method of photographic engraving, except that in 
the “New Art” oil paint takes the place of the mois 
gelatine film, produced photographically by the carbon 
process. In the Waterhouse process a carbon print is 
produced on a silvered copper plate, and while it is stil 
moist it is dusted over with a gri ty matter, which sinks 
into the soft gelatine in proportion to its thickness. When 
the picture is dry the gritty particles are removed and 
an electrotype made of it. This electrotype is then printed 
from after the ordinary manner of copper-plate printing. 
The Waterhouse process has now been superseded by 
the photogravure system, in which the image is etched 
through a carbon print developed on the copper plate, 
upon which a dust grain has been laid. When the “New 
Art” was first published we made some comments upon 
it (see page 98 of our volume for 1896), and at the same 
time expressed great doubts as to whether it would, as 
some thought, supersede what Professor Herkomer decried 
as the “evil thing ”—photogravure. The opinion we then 
expressed, it will be seen, has been quite justified. 


++ ____ 


Tue Ilford £750 Competition.—In awarding the prizes in this 
competition, we understand that Ilford, Limited, will avail them- 
selves of the independent help of eminent artistic and photographic 


experts, whose names will be announced shortly before tlie close of 
the competition. 
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COPYRIGHT INFRINGEMENTS FROM A 
BUSINESS POINT OF VIEW. ; 


Norwirxsranping that so much has, from time to time, 
appeared in these pages on the matter of copyright laws 
as it affects photographers, there seems to be no falling-off 
in the number of queries we are continually being asked 
to reply to through the “Answers to Correspondents ” 
column. Many of the subjects have been duly dealt 
with in the editorial columns many times, and some even 
quite recently; yet the queries continue to come, not a 
few of which, in effect, have often been replied to but a 
week or two before. Why this should be the case it is 
a little difficult to conceive, unless it be that readers take 
but little notice of the subject until they find themselves 
personally interested in it through some real—or 
imaginary—wrong done them. Then they write to the 
Editor for his advice in the matter instead of looking up 
what has already been said. Within the last three months 
we had two articles on certain misconceptions that some 
photographers appear to labour under with regard to 
their supposed rights under the Copyright Act (see pp. 
248 and 308 ante). Since they have appeared we have 
had quite a number of queries that were fully answered 
in those articles. 

In the current issue we reply to two correspondents 
which we refer to here as showing the lack of knowledge 
they—as well as some others—labour under. One says 
that he photographed a professional man, registered the 
copyright, and gave him a dozen copies for the sitting. 
The sitter, he says, afterwards purchased a dozen copies, 
and our correspondent asks: “ Does that purchase destroy 
my right to the possession of the negative and the copy- 
right? Also has he (the sitter) the option of giving the 
right to reproduce?” Of course, the copyright still remains 
the property of the photographer, and the sitter has no 
right to give permission for the reproduction of the 
picture. We call particular attention to this query because 
it may be assumed that, according to the idea of the writer, 
the negative is the property of the sitter if there is no 
copyright in the picture. We know that in some small 
country towns the sitter sometimes claims the negative, 
and, by threats of legal proceedings—and “bluff ”— 
occasionally obtains it. The query just quoted some- 
what illustrates this, as here the photographer does not 
seem to be aware that, whether the picture is copyright 
or not, the negative is his property, and that there have 
been several decisions given on the point both in county 
courts and also in the high courts to that effect. The 
copyright in a portrait that the photographer has been 
paid for taking is vested in the sitter, but the negative 
is his property. This has been pointed out in these 
pages over and over again. Yet here is a case where the 
photographer does not seem to be aware of the fact that 
the sitter is not entitled to it, and cannot legally claim 
it in a court of law. 

The other query, above alluded to, is quite a different 
one, and is one that some who may contemplate taking 
action for infringement of their copyright will do well 
to consider, from a business point of view, before com- 
mencing proceedings. Briefly, the case is this. The 
photographer granted permission to a local stationer to 
reproduce a copyright portrait of his as a picture post- 
card on condition that his name and the word “ copy- 
right” appeared on the cards. Whether payment was or 
was not made for the privilege is not mentioned—but that 
is of no moment. The permission was given. Then a 
local newspaper reproduces a portrait from the post-card 
and credits the stationer for it, and makes no mention 
of the photographer whose copyright it is. The latter 
then consulted his solicitor, who, of course, told him that 


he had cause of action against the newspaper, | 
advised him nut to take proceedings, because, in ] 
opinion, the damages he would recover would not exce 
five pounds, and even if this sum were awarded by ¢ 
court it would not more than pay the expenses. He add 
that if it were proved that the reproduction in no w 
injured the sale of the prints from the original negati 
the damages might be but a farthing. This would usual 
not carry costs. We have briefly quoted our cor 
spondent’s letter, which is published at some length el; 
where, and he is evidently not altogether satisfied wi 
the opinion of his solicitor, for he appeals to us for furth 
advice as to whether he should proceed against the pap 
or not. We think the advice given by the solicitor sow 
and good, for what is the use of going to law if nothn 
is to be gained by the litigant? Such actions are on 
good for the lawyers. What is the advantage of obtainii 
a small sum by way of damages if the cost of obtainit 
them is more than swallowed up by the expenses? 

To recover damages in any lawsuit it is necessary 
prove, to the satisfaction of the court, that actual inju 
has been sustained, and in such a case as that in questi 
it would be very difficult on the part of the plaintiff. On 
correspondent sent us a copy of the portrait as it a 
peared in the newspaper, and we should surmise that 
would be next to impossible to prove that the publicatic 
of such a ‘print could in any way affect the sale of tho 
from the original negative. Indeed, if we were tk 
owners of that we should be pleased that our name ; 
the producers of the photograph were omitted, f 
we should consider that it would not redound | 
our credit to have our name associated with ar 
such reproduction. Be that as it may, we imagir 
that in a case like this it would be very difficu 


for the most clever counsel to convince a jury th 
any real injury had been done, such as woul 
induce it to award anything beyond quite nomin 
damages. Amour-propre and business are differer 


things. No one likes his works, whether copyright or no 
copied without his sanction or without his name appearin 
in connection with the reproduction, but let us just loo 
at the ‘business side for the moment. 

Usually, when a publication has pirated a photograp 
and attention is called to the fact that it is copyrigh 
the proprietors of it are generally glad to pay a sum t 
the owner in order to avoid litigation. When that su 
is fairly reasonable, in the circumstances, the phot 
grapher will do well to accept it—together with the cost 
as between solicitor and client. These latter shoul 
always be insisted upon, if the services of a solicitor haa 
been invoked, as they are always an item to be considerec 
When this course is taken, the photographer is sure 
a certain amount without further anxiety, which is nc 
always the case if the matter is taken into court and th 
verdict rests with a jury. 


———————s+________ 


Tur World's Fair at St. Louis is apparently not exciting th 
universal interest which the promoters expected. It is too early t 
predict a failure, but, according to the “Daily Telegraph,” ominov 
stories are afloat concerning the attendances and small receipts. Th 
Government has lent nearly a million sterling towards the expositior 
and fear is entertained lest a Government Receiver should b 
appointed to run the business and secure reimbursement. The chie 
complaint made here is that the advertising department at St. Loui: 
while possessing large funds, lacks capacity and originality in placin 
its attractions before the public. Mr. Secretary Shaw has alread 


communicated with the president of the exposition concerning thi 
matter. By the terms of the loan it is expressly provided that th 
Government shall have power to step in and manage the show i 
default of payment of the first instalment, which was due on June 15 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARY. 

a following lines have been written in response to the Hditor’s 
d suggestion that the Jubilee Number of his journal should 
lude a contribution from the writer’s pen. The appear- 
e of this article when the Jubilee is.a thing of the past 
unfortunately due to pressure of official duties; but the 
ter is glad even at this late date to associate himself with 
event, and to join those others who have tendered their 
eratulations to the Editor on the completion of the fiftieth 
r of his paper, and their best wishes for its continued 
sperity. 
. photographic library for subject matter is perhaps poor 
with which to angle for attention ; but the writer hopes that 
little contribution on the subject may arrest the eyes of a 
-at this Jubilee time, when, to hark back and review the 
tory of photography is perhaps not deyoid of interest. 

t may be too much to lay down that England possesses the 


A. W. W. BARTLETT. 
Secretary ‘Royal Photographic Society of Great Britair 


¢ photographic library of to-day; but in the Royal Photo- 
hie Society’s collection this country undoubtedly commands 
which is entitled to rank amongst the foremost. 

im many respects this library has no peers, but in some other 
is closely run, if not excelled, by the valuable collections 
ught together by the Camera Club of New York, the Société 
ancaise de Photographie in Paris, and the London Camera 
ab. 

The present reference to the subject is suggested by the 
ended publication, in the autumn, of a new catalogue of 
: Royal Photographic Society’s library, which is in the writer’s 
urge; and the opportunity, afforded by the retrospect asso- 
ted with a celebration of this sort, of drawing attention to a 
iter which has a very real claim to the notice of those who 
ach ‘importance to a proper record of photographic move- 
mts and things. 

The R.P.S. library belongs so essentially to the purely photo- 


graphic age that it almost entirely lacks the old volumes in 
which early philosophers and investigators recorded those 
observations which form the basis of photography, and which 
in later years have been intimately linked up with the more 
| recent. discoveries that go to make up the photography of the 
| present day. For these one must go to private collections, or 
that first and last source of information, the splendid library 
of the British Museum. 

The writer may be excused by no means a new lament when 
he expresses regret that the Society for the greater part of its 
career has had little, and for a long time no, accommodation 
in which to treasure up the books and publications which 
record the story of photography. Twelve years ago its library 
was less than commonplace, and entirely unworthy of the first 
society in: the country. ) 

That it had from time to time many books which still do 
not find a place on its shelves is apparent from the early files 
of its Journal. For years it did not possess a complete file 
of its own organ, “The Photographic Journal,” and its col- 
ection of other publications, was equally incomplete. The 
Society had before it, however, better times, and with an ability 
o command premises of its own the expansion of its library 
was one of the most obyious duties falling upon its officers, 
To the writer's predecessor is undoubtedly due the placing 
of the library upon a creditable basis. In those days it was 
possible to acquire batch after batch of books, few, if any, of 
which were upon the shelves, and the work would have pro- 
ceeded faster with a command of more funds. The R.P.S. 
ibrary was not the only one at the time to which atten lon 
| was being given, and im consequence a good many exchanges 
of duplicates were possible. This process of adding to the library 
has long since become less productive, and while the Society 
still wants a number of important works or editions, the ask 
of bringing them to light is growing increasingly difficult and 
| unencouraging by the lack of any success. 
| To make an end of regrets, however, it may be taken that 
| the library was first deserving of a catalogue in 1893, and one 

giving full titles was issued in that year. It is a pity that 
| it was arranged only under author’s names, but it served, 
| in addition to its more legitimate purposes, to interest in the 
| library a good many who commanded still missing books or 
| editions, and further additions were made. 
| That catalogue of 1893, the first issued by the Society, has 
ong since been out of print and hopelessly out of date because 
of the growth of the library since its publication. In the 
| last decade the Society has seen to it that the future members 
| of the Society will be unable to. regret the neglect of con- 
| temporary works, to the acquisition of which a respectable 
sum has been devoted every year. But there are still many 
books which, by their absence, rob the Society’s library of its 
value. It would appear that the best means of discovering 
hese missing books is to advertise the wants, and this the 
writer proposed to do through the medium of the new cata- 
ogue. The idea was to make of the new catalogue a complete 
list of photographic books and periodicals, whether in the 
ibrary or not, those in the Society’s possession being suffi- 
ciently indicated to make it serve the double purpose. An 
obvious step in this direction was, of course, the combination 
of the existing printed catalogues of the societies named, with 
a number of others, amongst which that of the Dansk Fotografisk 
Forening of Copenhagen is worthy of notice. But it became 
apparent that the publication of the new catalogue would 
be unduly and, in the opinion of some, unnecessarily delayed, 
and the scheme in question has been set aside. The writer 
would like to see such a catalogue, however, from the point 
of view of its value as a complete bibliography of photography, 
and that, also, of its utility as a means of advertising the 
Society’s wants; but for the present it is no longer under 


| consideration. It may be ‘of interest to point out that the’ 
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defect of the former catalogue—the omission of a subject 
classification—will be remedied, and the writer hopes that his 


present early reference to the subject may be a means of enabling | 


him as librarian to get into touch, before the date of publica- 
tion, with some of the many at home and abroad who must 


still have editions of old books and early volumes of old journals | 


which are at present conspicuous by their absence in the library 
at Russell Square. 


One may be asked: What is the use of all this? Does the | 


creed of the librarian and the book-collector commend itself to 
the photographer? The answer may not be altogether a rosy 
one, judging by the amount of interest shown in the making 
of the library in the first thirty-five years of the Society’s 
existence ; but one must not forget that not everyone respon- 


sible for our literature is encyclopedic, and that when a library | 


is referred to it is in the majority of cases consulted in the 
interests of the many. For this reason it is to be hoped that 
the present appeal for co-operation, which the Editor kindly 
permits the custodian of. the library in question to make, may 
not be made in yain. The collection of books is now so good 
that it ought to be better, and if only a dozen additions result, 
the writer will feel well paid for his trouble. 

Much more might be written about the contents of the 
library, and about a photographic museum which goes hand 
in hand with a photographic library ; but these were not con- 
templated in the present notes, which have already absorbed 
perhaps more than a due proportion of these pages. 

1 A. W. W. Barrterr. 


+— 


SOME DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON ORTHOCHROMATIC 
PLATES. 
I. 

Purnars owing to the increased attention that has lately 
paid to colour photography generally, or to a better appreciation 
of the failings of the ordinary plate in colour rendering, there 
is no question that colour sensitive plates are more generally 
used than they were a few years back; and something, too, is 
due to the fact that it is now almost universally acknowledged 
not only that such plates keep as well as non-colour sensitised, 
but that they will do all that the ordinary plate will do, and, 
as a rule, a little more besides. 

The terms ortho or iso-chromatic are not legitimately appli- 
cable to any plate—the former because no plate gives abso- 
lutely correct visual rendering, and the latter because no plate 
gives absolutely equal colour rendering, and if it did it would 
not be correct. Panchromatie seems more justifiable. It 
must not be overlooked that in a colour sensitive plate there are 
two distinct positions of sensitiveness,-the one belonging to the 
bromide, or bromoiodide of silver itself, and the other belong- 
ing to the bromide + dye; these may merge the one into the 
other, though it is a little unusual, but we must recognise their 
existence as separate, and, whilst we can increase the sensitive- 
ness of the plate to those rays visually most luminous, the sen- 
sitiveness to the blue and violet still remains abnormally high, 
and entirely wrong according to the visual impression. If we 
set the visual luminosity of the yellowish green, near the well- 
known sodium or (D lines, as 100, that of the blue, between 
F and G, the position of maximum photographic sensitiveness, 
is only 10; whilst at this position the photographic luminosity 
is 1,000 and that of the yellow-green only 10, with an ordinary 
plate. It will be obvious, therefore, that we must enormously 
increase the photographic action of the yellow-green if the blue 
sensitiveness is to remain constant, but if we reduce this by the 
use of an absorbent medium, in the shape of a yellow screen, 
then the task of yellow sensitising is not such an impossible one. 

This absorption of the blue and violet is the sole purpose of 
a yellow screen, and the most perfect one is that which, whilst 


absorbing the more refrangible rays, transmits the athers wi 
out any reduction. In this respect all the commercial gli 
screens are unsatisfactory, not only because they are not a pl 
yellow, being more orange, but because they contain a consid 
able percentage of black, which degrades the whole of { 
spectrum. With all, or at any rate the majority of comm 
cial ortho plates, there is a peculiar drop or minimum of sen 
tiveness in the green-blue, between the E and F lines. This 
characteristic of all dyes of the fluorescine family, which 
cludes, of course, the cosines and erythrosines and any orar 
tint in a screen absorbs more or less of this green-blue, and the 
fore makes matters worse. This minimum is particularly noti 
able with short exposures, but evens itself out with full ¢ 
posures. Excellent screens can be made with tartraziz 
naphthol yellow, picric acid, and ammonium picrate ; less sat 
factory ones with acridine yellow, aurantia, uranine, Ma 
chester yellow, etc. A solution of tartrazine exposed co 
tinuously to white light alters in colour, becoming me 
greenish, but I am not aware that such action ‘is to be detect 
when used in the ordinary dry filter form. Any green in a filt 
except, of course, for special work, is a mistake, because accor 
ing to its tint it absorbs more or less red or orange, and th 
makes the photographic action of these colours worse. 

There are, of course, commercial screens, such as Cadett 
which have a pronounced orange colour, but it must not | 
forgotten that they are adjusted to one plate, and for a specii 
purpose, and therefore do not come into consideration as gen 
ralities. 

M. Vidal and the late W. K. Burton were the first, I beliey 
to suggest that the yellow screen should be put in the pla 
itself by staining the gelatine, in which the silver salt li 
embedded, with ammonium picrate. This idea has lately bes 
revived and the following solution recommended :— 


Ammonium picrate 0.65 g. 
Dextrine a 20mm 
Distilled water 100 c.c. 


In this the colour-sensitive plate is bathed, then rinsed j 
water and dried. The disadvantage of this process is that 
reduces the general sensitiveness to white light, or, in oth 
words, slows the plate, which is not always required, becau: 
one may wish to give an extremely short exposure to an orth 
plate, and this would lead to under-exposure. 

The excellence of commercial ortho plates is so high no 
that there is little inducement for the average worker to dye h 
own plate, except he wishes to specially sensitise for red wit 
one of the new cyanines, and it is not a job that I can recon 
mend, as the pitfalls are many. In the first place, the eon 
position of the emulsion is to the plate user an unknown quar 
tity, and it is not every emulsion that can be satisfactoril 
colour-sensitised, for as a rule plates rich in iodide, for iz 
stance, do not take kindly to the process ; the presence of fre 
bromide is another and an important factor ; then, again, som 
plates will fog, and this is frequently due to slow drying, and i 
others to a high temperature in drying. Some will not stan 
ammonia, nor will some dyes, though if one works to a give 
formula this point is generally determined for one. 

Yet another and an extremely important point is to ensur 
that one obtains exactly the dye recommended, for every anilin 
dye maker seems to issue what he thinks he will under a com 
mon name. As an instance of this, I may cite that I hay 
seven erythrosines, cbtained from different sources, and onl 
two are the same in sensitising action, and one of these differ 
from the other when used as erythrosinate of silver. Again 
cyanine never seems to be pure; some samples give pertectl; 
clean plates, others fog badly, and others slow the emulsiot 


more than others.’ Hder’s method of treating it with hydro 


chloric acid and evaporating to dryness does not, as stated 
convert it into chlor-cyanine, the ordinary variety being iodo 
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ine, but it certainly improves it. The new cyanines, ethyl 
orthochrome, pinachrome, and Miethe’s latest irisine, will 
ibly entirely replace the ordinary cyanine, as giving better 
ind general sensitiveness, and they are all cf them pure 
At present we have no information about irisine 
-than that it is made by substituting a monatomic complex 
he iodine in ethyl red, and it is, I gather, the nitrate of 
‘yed, and, according to Miethe, sensitises well for red, 
perfectly clean plates, and is likely to be of great value. 
susly enough, orthochrom T in my hands has been a com- 
failure, always giving fog, but this is probably because I 
ot happen to have hit on the emulsion that it suits. 
sensitising plates by bathing, one must not forget that a 
ly stained plate is not necessarily of higher colour sen- 
mess, because one has simply stained the gelatine more. 
ideal plate would probably be that in which the silver 
ide molecule alone was stained and the gelatine colourless, 
he essential principle of colour sensitising is that the 
r salt, should combine with the dye. Excess of dye can 
stain the gelatine, and then acts as a screen, and, as most 
1e dyes show sensitising action at the position of their 
mum absorption, though in some cases the two are not 
lutely coincident, the shifting of the sensitising being 
a few wave-lengths, it may well happen that the excess of 
acts as a screen to the very rays for which it sensitises ; 
as well, therefore, to rinse the plate thoroughly after bath- 
and I prefer to then place it on a whirler for a short time to 
id of any adherent drops of water. 
the early days, and even now with colledion emulsion, 
r compounds of some dyes, particularly eosine and ery- 
sine, dissolved in ammonia, were and are used, and cer- 
y the erythrosine silver bath gives very satisfactory results 
egards colour sensitiveness, even with gelatine: plates, 
they will not keep more than a few days, and I have always 
d, even with collodion emulsion, and much more so with 
ine, that fog is almost invariable when an alkaline developer 
sed, unless the plate be first bathed in a weak bromide 
tion, about 0.5 per cent., then rinsed and developel. There 
many other dyes which also give good results with silver 
ite, but as, except in one or two cases, equally satisfactory 
itiveness may be obtained by other dyes without silver, it 
ot necessary to deal with them. 


EB. J. Wau, F.R.P.S. 


——————— 


EW LINK BETWEEN CALCULATING AND EFFECTING 
CAMERA EXPOSURES. 

[A paper read before the Royal Photographic Society. ] 
he better type of hand-camera the user is provided with 
ns of altering the lens aperture, and varying the shutter 
d. These adjustments are valuable if used rightly, but a 
ce of error with many, for an alteration of the one requires 
Iteration of the other, and as these alterations are often 
e in the hurried moment before an exposure, with perhaps 
tered light to deal with, it is no wonder that mistakes 
ia 
mutter makers and lens makers have hitherto done practi- 
7 nothing to ensure the right stop being used with the right 
ter speed (or vice versa), and the object of my paper is to 
7 a means by which the chances of error are reduced to a 
imum. 
4§ us examine in the first illustration (Fig. 1) the scales 
ly provided. The bars with pointers represent the moyable 
s, the figures being on an immoyable part. In the diaphragm 
2 of all iris diaphragms I have seen (except some made in 
own workshop), the divisions between the standard stop 
es are unequal, becoming smaller with the smaller size 
hragms. 


In almost all scales of shutter speeds the divisions are still 
more irregular, the one illustrated (copied from a well-known 
shutter) having the space between 1-5 and 1-25 less than that 
between 1 and 3. I have only seen one instance (a pneumatic 
blind shutter of Newman and Guardia) in which the divisions 
were uniform. 

In the next illustration (Fig. 2) I show the same moving parts 
and scales for the same purpose as before. But three points 
essential to my purpose are observed. Firstly, the moving 
parts are brought into fractional contact. Secondly, the long 
exposure end of the exposure scale is at the same end as the 
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small diaphragm end of the diaphragm scale. Thirdly, there 


is a uniformity between the two scales, the distances between 
figures, which halve or double, being identical throughout. 
Thus the distance between 1 and 4 is the same as between 1-42 
and 1-64, and as that between 7/8 and 7/11. In short, the 
scales are logarithmic. It will now be seen that a great prac- 
tical advance is secured, for if both moving parts are moved 
together either up or down the scales, the opening of the 
diaphragm is automatically compensated by a shorter shutter 
speed and vice versa. In fact, the camera user who wishes to 
alter either the shutter speed or the stop can do so with con- 
fidence without altering the total light effect on the plate. This 
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Fig. 2. 
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of course is presuming that the speed figures represent true 
,effective exposures on the plate, which, by the way, is some- 
times a rash presumption. If, therefore, the right exposure is 
secured by using a certain stop with a certain speed, the same 
exposure effect is automatically secured with an altered stop 
and speed. 

This, the effecting a camera exposure, is only one step in 
the method I am describing, and I have not yet touched upon 
the link mentioned in the title. 


I have, by the way, used the word “new” for the method, 
|! as it has not been described before a society or in the press. 
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But it is really four years old, my patent on the subject: being 
dated March, 1900. 

And now a few words on calculating exposures. 

The factors influencing an exposure can usually be condensed 
to three, viz.:—light (whether estimated by actinometer or 
tables), speed of plate, and diaphragm. ‘These, with the result- 
ing value of exposure, are the four values which come into 
the calculation. 

The most obvious and simplest way to estimate from these 
factors is by the ordinary single slide rule, as in the Bee Meter. 
And this obvious way possesses the commercial advantage that 
one is able with it to bewilder the public with reference to 
“one movement of one scale.” 

But there are innumerable ways of arranging a slide rule or 
slide rules to attain the same end. For our present purpose 
it is sufficient to describe one. Two movable slides (Fig. 3) 
work side by side. Each carries a scale, one for light values, 
the other for plate speeds. To each slide a pointer is attached, 
indicating on scales on the fixed part of the instrument, these 
two last scales (the outer ones) being for diaphragm and expo- 
sure. The instrument is set by setting the plate speed against 
the light value, and then moving both slides together until the 
left-hand pointer indicates the diaphragm used; the other 
pointer will then indicate the exposure. The peculiarity of this 
arrangement is that when. plate value is set against light value, 


PLATE 


the two pointers will always indicate a diaphragm and an 
exposure which when used together will be correct, and this 
holds true if the two slides are together moved up ordown. The 
divisions of the scales are of course logarithmic. Thus if plate 
130 is set to light 16, and the pointers indicate 7/22 and 
exposure, the same total light effect on the plate will result 
if the slides be together moyed downwards and the values 
indicated—say f/8 and 1-64 exposure—be utilised, 

I think that if this slide rule is kept in mind, and that if 
‘we go back to the previous illustration (Fig. 2), the link between 
calculating and effecting will become plain. 

We have only to divide the two movable bars logarithmically, 
and add figures for the plate and light scales, to have a cal- 
culating shutter in which the act of making the calculation, 
setting plate speed against light value, automatically sets the 
diaphragm and shutter speed in such a relation to each other, 
that a correct exposure results whatever diaphragm is indicated 
and used. 

IT have shown these movements as in straight bars, but the 
plan equally applies with the circular scales of iris diaphragms 
and modern between lens shutter. In fact, most of my trials 
have been with the circular form. I will try to illustrate this 
form with a “lever” lantern slide. 

I also threw on the screen a photograph (Fig. 4) of a meter 
shutter with circular scales made on this system, and you will 


have the opportunity of examining this shutter, which, howey 
is by no means final in construction. 

It is, I think, a convenience to add to the plate scale 
adjustable marker, consisting of two pointers, a long anc 
short one. The longer pointer is placed over the speed 


| the plate in use, and saves selecting this speed from a 1 


of figures. In a full exposure the long pointer is used 
indicate the light value, and for a minimum exposure 
short pointer. 

The movable ring or bar which adjusts the shutter spe 
and also carries one of the scales, is “frictioned on” to | 
similar ring or bar, which adjusts the diaphragm; so # 
when the diaphragm ring is moved it carries with it | 
exposure ring, unless the latter is held, and the movemi 
of the one exactly compensates, as regards light action” 
the plate, the movement of the other. 

The simplicity attained in use of this “link” is very striki 
The act of moving one slide (holding the other) so that { 
pointer indicates the light value, not only makes the requis 
calculation, but automatically sets diaphragm and shut 
speed to such a relation that a “correct exposure” resu 
when made. One movement will then alter to any requiz 


| diaphragm, or shutter speed, without disturbing this relatic 


So far all appears smooth sailing, and I have given no in 


Fie. 4. 


cation of the difficulties which stand in the way of constructil 
such an appliance. 

Both in iris diaphragms and in shutter speeds the habit” 
makers has been to construct the mechanical part, and the 
mark the position of stops and speeds at whatever part | 
the scale they chanced to come. But in this appliance, unifor 
logarithmic divisions on the scale are a necessity, and th 
scales have to be constructed first and the iris and shutt 
built to fit them. This really means the redesigning of botl 

As regards the iris diaphragm, the difficulty has been ove 
come by the mechanical foreman in my own workshop, wh 
has designed the necessary form. 

As regards the shutter, the diversity and choice of constru 
tion is so great, and the inherent defects of each constructio 
so manifest, that after four years’ application to the task, wit 
much aid from a skilled mechanic, I cannot claim final succes 
although it may come any day. It is possible to provide 
shutter which will fulfil the conditions (subject to the impe 
fections of all shutters), but not easy to do so in a commercié 
form. 


Perhaps the existing form of shutter most readily adapte 
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ld be the Newman and Guardia type, the front of the 
sra being given up tothe shutter, and the speed decided 
yarying escape of air from the pneumatic cylinder. This 
d adjustment conforms to the logarithmic scales with little 
culty. 

the compact shutters of the Bausch and Lomb type, which 
ypen and fly shut quickly (even at slow speeds), the diffi- 
ies are greater, and the speeds are best made to conform 
he logarithmic scales. by means of a circular cam, which 
be shaped to press upon a speed lever to any desired 
unt at any selected point of the logarithmic scale. J find 
‘the recent Volute shutter can be fitted with my calculating 
35 with but little alteration, and I show a rough example. 

| this shape of shutter there is usually a defect caused by 
sudden check at the end of the fly-open movement, and 
sh makes the speed from gth to 1-25th uncertain. 

must also be remembered that a photographic shutter 
Mf necessity, an imperfect appliance; for it is an aperture, 
a point, which has to be uncovered, and while the aperture 
n course of being uncovered only partial efficiency is 
ined. 

ith present appliances the photographer may put up with 
e many defects without even discovering them. But with the 
er shutter I have been describing he is invited to discover 
m by the means which are provided. For instance, the 


PLATE LIGHT 


aa 
7 


Fig. 5. 


tter is set to f/8 and 1-64, and a plate exposed; the two 
es are then moved together until they indicate f/45 and 3, 
another plate exposed. When developed together the 
ult will soon show whether the effective values of ihe 
*ked speeds were relatively correct. 
Vith the “fly-open” type of shutter the short exposures are 
tively much less efficient than the longer ones, and to 
pensate this error it will probably be necessary to intro- 
e a compensating error into the logarithmic scales. If six 
the exposure divisions occupy the space of seven of the 
phragm divisions it will be about right. The two inter- 
liate scales must then have divisions of intermediate length. 
s is shown in Fig. 5. 
n shutters (as in most of Newman and Guardia’s) where the 
osing plate moves at a uniform speed throughout its action, 
$s speed being alterable, the same error does not arise, as 
long exposures have the same relative imefficiency as the 
rt ones, and the compensation I mention will probably not 
required. 
There are two distinct! ways in which the methods I describe 
| be partially adopted, and very considerable advantages 
ured, although not the full advantages of the complete 
thod. 
he first is to apply the two slides to a shutter (other than 
etween lens shutter), the one slide being attached to the speed 
ustment, and the other merely indicating on a scale the 


diaphragm to use, or which it is proposed to use. In this 
method the diaphragm (a separate appliance) has to be set 
by hand in the usual way. This would probably be the appli- 
cation for focal plane shutters. 

The second méthod is to apply the two slides (in the form 
of rings) to the mount of a lens, the one slide forming the 
usual ring of an iris diaphragm (which must be constructed to 
indicate on logarithmic divisions) and the other indicating on. 
a scale the exposure to give. The exposure is then effected by 
hand or by shutter. 

In the light scale of these slide rules I have adopted a simple 
figure to denote the value of the light falling upon the subject, 
and have assumed that this light value be ascertained by means. 
of an actinometer. I regard this as by far the simplest and 
most complete way of ascertaining the light value. 

But for those who prefer to ascertain the light value by 
computing it from time of year, time of day, state of atmo- 
sphere, and class of subject, the same scales will still apply, 
as Burton’s well-known table (multiplied by 2) will give am 
estimated light value, Burton’s standard for best mid-day 
summer light being 1, and mine being 2. To apply this expo- 
sure table plan it might be advisable to add an additional 
movable scale of pointers on one of the movable slides to pro- 
vide for the elaborate classification ranging between landscape 
and portraits indoors, which is necessary in the exposure table 
plan, but unnecessary in the actinometer plan. 

AurReD WATKINS. 


———— 


PLATINUM PRINTS WITH GLOSSY SURFACE. 

A WELL-KNOWN superidrity of the platinum print is the deep, saturated, 
coloration of the shadows, which can be obtained by this process 
The matt surface of the platinum print, its pure black tone gradations. 
to the deepest shadows, remind more of the superiority of photc- 
engravings, than the traditional reddish-brown glossy albumen and 
collodion prints, and we imagine the former, therefore, to he more 
artistic than the latter. But the platinum printing proeess puts soi 
high demands on the negative, which are partly conditionary by 1s 
want of gloss. The covering of the lights must be in such a way, that. 
the shadows have reached the deepest blackening, when the details 
in the brightest parts of the picture are printed out. If the negative 
is less covered, the shadows will be without the necessary strength, 
if abundantly covered, the details will disappear in the shadows 

To this may be added, that on account of the peculiar gradation, 
richly detailed shadows cannot easily be obtained upon platinum 
paper. he print shows a very handsome shading im the lights, pre- 
nounced “high lights,” but an unsatisfactory gradation in the dark. 
tones. For this reason the process is preferably used for light sub- 
jects with l:mited shadows, and for reproductions of paintings the 
carbon print is given the preference. But if a glossy surface is givers 
to the platinum print, even weaker covered negatives wilt give yet 
sufficiently strong pictures, and the details in the broad shadows 
become visible, because the colouring platinum is then in a trans- 
parent layer, whose “depth structure” can be distinctly recagnised. 

For this reason it is justifiable, to produce in certain cases glassy 
platinum pictu Henry Dietrich gives in the “ Photographie Tim-s 
Bulletin for May” a translation of A. Von Hiibl’s method of obtain- 
ing such prints. “As glossy coating I have selected gela- 
tine, and it is pec , which prevents the formation 
of brown tones, if present-in only small quantity, facilitates this 
coloration, if the coating is put on so thick, that the picture wall not 
originate any more on the paper fibre, but simply upon the gelatine. 
The paper— principaliy coa ruined drawing paper—is coated with 
a uniformly thick gelatine solution. The paper is moistened and 
squeegeed upon a horizontal glass plate, the edges of the paper are 
ine is poured on. For a paper surface o 
ine solution 1:20 are used. 


hat this body 


turned up and the 
cm.2 about 10 c.cm. 

A tanning of the film is net necessary, as tit:s is done so completely: 
that the paper will stand a hot development. 
ed drawing paper is very uneven after drying, it is 
ry to tack it to a drawing board before sensitising 


nsitisin 
y gelatin 


therefore necessar 
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and let it dry on the board. The sensitising has to be done rapidly to 
avoid: stripes. For black pictures it is composed of 4 ¢.cm. ircn 
solution, 1.5 c.em. potassium chlorure of platinum 1:6. To this 
developer are added 2 c.em. platinum solution to 50 ¢.cm. oxalatc 
of potassiam 1:4, For development, prints of larger sizes are tacked 
again upon a board and the solution, is put on rapidly and uniformly 
with a brush or sponge. If hot development is applied, tke print is 
simply drawn through the heated developer. Stripes or other defecs 
will seldom or never result from this operation. For brown picture. 
mercury salts are added to the sensitising solution or the developer. 
The sepia brown pictures do not consist, as formerly accepted, of 
brown metallic platinum, but to a great extent of a brown mercury- 
platinum compound. In strong acids, chloride of copper cr chrome 
acid, they will bleach out rapidly, but they resist completely the 
atmosphere and all atmospheric intluences. 

If a paper, coated with a sensitising sulution containing mercury, 
is developed after printing, two processes run parallel. On the one 
hand, black metallic platinum is secreted from the platinum salt, 
and, on the other hand, the mercury salt is reduced to an oxidul 
salt, and this unites with the chlorure of platinum to a brown com- 
pound. From the relation of the black platinum precipitate to tue 
brown compound depends the colour cf the picture. But these two 
processes, according to circumstances, pass at a different rapidity, 
and it may happen, that ja the lights only brown compound, and in 
the shadows only the black platinum, is secreted. Such double- 
toned pictures do not make an agrecable impression. To produce 
pure brown tones, the reduction of the platinum has to be counter- 
acted, and that of the mercury salt has to be increased. The former 
is done by the addition of much acid to the sensitising solution and 
the developer, the latter by the application of easily reducing mer- 
eury salts, for instance, citrate of mereury. For the production of 
Sepia pictures upon strongly gelatinised paper, the following sen- 
sitising solution is used : — 


Tren solution de 0 

Potassium chlorure of piatmum 1.6 ........0...... 8 c.cm. 
Citrate of mercury solution 1.20 
Citric acid solution 1.2 


agapooscadaeabeid 5 ¢.cm. 
5 c.cm. 

Four c.cm. citrate of mercury solution give prints of pure sepia 
colour, and, by reduction respectively increase of this addition, the 
brown coloration can be changed from brown-black to sepia red. 
Unbroken, light brown or reddish Sepia tones can be found suitable 
only for certain subjects, while the black shades, with only traces 
of mercury, result in a rich scale of generally useful colour tones. 

For developnicnt the follow ing solution will serve :— 


Oxalate of potassium 200 g. 
Citric acid ve 20 g. 
NMiaitent a: Sateen Cen at beR ie Madero Cty ont inet gl 1,000 c.cm. 


Tf 10 to 50 c.cm. of citrate of mercury solution are added to this 

solution, the quantity of mercury in the sensitiser can be restringsd, 
and the development will then proceed quicker. he pictures can 
be developed cold with the brush, or hot; in the latter case, some- 
what lighter, purely brown shadows are obtained. One defect, which 
has rot been entirely removed yet, is that with a large quantity of 
mercury the lights show sometimes a yellowish coloration. This 
general tone shows itself mostly after fixing during the washing of 
the prints, and may be ascribed to some extent to a further action 
of the light upon the sensitising—and developer rests, remaining stiil 
in the paper. At all events, such prints should be held in the dark 
until washed. The gloss of the picture depends essentially upon the 
treatment of the paper. If put into the drying closet in a still moist 
condition the gelatine film will soften and dry with a gloss; but if it 
is left to dry in an ordinary temperature only a matt. gloss is obtained, 
If developed hot high gloss will always originate. If this is to be 
avoided the gelatine solution must be mixed with arrowroot. 
These pictures can also be varnished. For this purpose Damar 
varnish, and also the ordinary negative varnish, can be used. in 
the latter case, the print should be heated previously, and the varnish 
applied with a flat brush, and dried afterwards by heating.” 


- 


Mr. W. G. Moore, photographer, of 11, Upper Sackville Street, 
Dublin, has added a photographic material department to his 
business. 


THE THREE-COLOUR PROCESS. 
Tur following correspondence and articles appeared. in the 
number of the “ Spectator 
THE THRER-COLOUR PRO , 
[To the Editor of the “Spectator.”] 

Sir,—Messrs. Cassell are not in the habit of complaining of reyi 
of books published by them, and they fully recognise the general 
ness of the literary notices contained in the “Spectator”; bu 
paragraph purporting to be a review of a very important work 
theirs—*The Water-Colour Drawings of J. M. W. Turner, RB. 
in the National Gallery ””—appeared in your issue of May 21 wh 
they cannot pass without protest. 

Your reviewer has evidently gone upon the assumption that 
attempt to reproduce Turner’s water-colour drawings must ne 
sarily result in nothing but a “travesty” of the originals; and 
has cert inly not taken the pains to see for himself what is possi 
even in reproducing Turner. 

Possibly in the st he may have seen work by the three-col 
process that he did not like, and doubtless in the stages of 5 
gress which have led up to the success of the process which has b 
achieved indifferent results were a nece sity. But it is surely t: 
that your reviewer acquainted himself with the progress that 
been made, and revised his judgment. Messrs. Cassell do not ch 
that the work is perfect, and that no further improvement is possil 
but they do claim that no better work of the kind has ever b 
done, and that no artist was ever on the whole so satisfacto 
reproduced in colour. 

You will observe that this is not a question of opinion, but 
fact. It is not a question as to whether your reviewer likes or d 
not like three-colour reproduction, but as to whether these rey 
ductions fairly represent the originals, a matter that can be jud 
of by even an artist as well as by a literary reviewer, and I shall 
glad it you will put by the side of your reviewer's flippant treatm 
of the book the opinions which I subjoim. They are a few only 
of many, but they are, I think, a sufficient reply to what appears 
me to be the uninformed prejudice of a literary reviewer in dealing w 
an artistic matter.—I am, Sir, etc., Epwtn Batz, R.1. 

(Art Director, Cassell and Company} 

La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 


Sir E. J. Poynter, Bart., P.R.A., writes :—“The reproductions 
masterpieces, and the book will be a delightful possession.” 

Mr. Hawes Turner, Keeper and Secretary of the National Galle 
writes:—‘The coloured reproductions are undoubtedly the F 
hitherto attained.” 

Mr. George Clausen, A.R.A., Professor of Painting at the Ro 
Academy School, writes :—“ One can turn to the book again and aga 
as one can to the fine originals. . . . Indeed, the reproductions 
as good as the drawings.” 

Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A 
tribute to a great artis 

Mr. B. W. Leader, R.A., writes :—“I think the reproductions ; 
the most successful I have yet seen in any publication of the kind.” 

Sir Ernest A. Waterlow, R.A., President of the Royal Soci 
of Painters in Water-Colours, writes :—“<I made the acquaintance 
the work some little time ago, and think the reproductions excelle 
To the busy man who has little time to visit galleries the work ¥ 
prove a boon, and will, I am sure, be highly appreciated.” 


,» writes :—‘“Tt is a splendid volume, ani 


{Our Art critic deals with the three-colour process elsewhere, a 
with the not very courteous suggestion that our reviewer had “¢ 
tainly not taken the pains to see for himself what is possible, ev 
in reproducing Turner.” Before we leave the subject, however, 
must point out that no attack was made upon Messrs. Cassell, or up 
their use of the three-colour process. The contention of our review 
was merely that the three-colour process, by whomever and wherey 
used, does not, in fact, give a true representation of the picture de 
with. He did not, that is, accuse Messrs. Cassell, or any otk 
publisher, of defective work, but merely insisted, as he had eve 
right to insist, that the three-colour process does not give us Turne 
colouring. If a critic is not allowed to say this of a mechanical P 
cess, criticism becomes a farce. As a matter of ‘fact, we belie 
that the best artistic opinion in the nation will be with our 4 
critic. The three-colour process has beauties of its own, and wh 
designs are specially made to be reproduced by it, it is often ve 
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ant to the eye. To pretend that it reproduces the glories of 


er’s palette is absurd.—Kp. “ Spectator.”] 


e “Spectator” of May 21 there appeared a short notice of a book 
productions of water-colour drawings by Turner in the National 
ry. In this review, to the authorship. of which I must plead 
y, I declared that the three-colour process was wholly incapable 


producing the wonder and subtilty of Turner’s colouring. 


yoken view has been challenged by 
tion, Messrs. Cassell and Co., and 
written a letter of protest, which appears in the present issue of 


‘Spectator.” 


e first charge which he brings is tha 
or himself what is possible, even 
ye a 
the book in question 


taken the pains to see 


ucing Turner.” Let me assure Mr. Bale that I 
ion, and that I took 
he National Gallery and compared its reproductions wit 
nals, making notes in the margin of 
srosser errors of the process. 


rd for first-hand informa 


lf acquainted ‘“‘ with t 


she publishers of the book in 
their art director, Mr. Bale, 


; the reviewer “has cer 


what appeared to me 


Mr. Bale asks that I should 
he progress that has been made,” 


se my judgment. But what more can I do han study his 


th he seems to regard as 
oduction—though here 


reaching hitherto u 
here is a note of modesty, for we are 


that it is not claimed “ 


hat the work is perfect 
s attitude suggests the famous dancing dog of Dr. Jo 
may truly say of this colour-printing that “the won 
“it is well done, but that it should be done at all.” 
e is something marvellous in the fact that minute do 
urs mechanically placed side by side should produce 
blance to painting. But then the question arises—Is 
ified by its beauty and nearness to the original? 

t is that these reproductions claim to represent the co 
inal with something of the same accuracy that a p 
esents the form ofa picture. I have open before me as I 
”s print of Turner’s “ More Park” (‘ Rivers of England,” No. 18), 


99 q 


the margin of which I noted in the National Gallery 


eared to be the differences between it and the original. 
; that these notes were the re 
Tejudiced study made before any controversy had arisen). 
the print and the original, I 
lights in the trees on the rig 
he edge of the reflection benea 
hard and dark, that the piece of earth beneath these trees at the 
tom of the picture is too hot and red, and that the red in t 
If the sky is examined it w 
ear that the blues have a tendency towards a dirty purple, 
spottiness of this colour quite forei 
Turner’s sky. Also, the pale warm lights are dirty, and t 
vcipal light in the sky over the hill is lost. 
semeal examination, I placed the book by the side of the original, 


ald here like to point ou 


Bale cares to compare 
find that the sparkling 
2 in tone or colour, that t 


ms of the lock is wholly 


t there is an exaggerate 


/walked across the room to study the effect at a distance. 


it I recorded in the following note: “Looking at the print and 
original side by side at a distance, when the form is not seen 
ly, it would be hard to tell that the print was intended as a 
y of the colouring of the water-colour.” 
ders of the “Spectator” with the notes I made of several other 
But I wish to show that my dislike 
he process is the result of study, and not, as Mr. Bale says, “the 
nformed prejudice of a literary reviewer in dealing with an 


wings, all with like result. 


istic matter.” 


Ir. Bale twice in his letter alludes to the “literary reviewer.” 
this term I make no objection; there is something flattering and 
ablished about it, for does not the amateur of an art always wish 
But 1 cannot: lay claim to this 
jourable title. I can only claim that of pictor ignotus, hoping 
t the constant, though humble, practice of painting enables me at 
st to appreciate the art of others. 

the real importance of the question of the three-colour process lies 
the fact that a great many people who have not the leisure or the 
owledge to enable them to judge of it independently are wont to 
ume that because it is a mechanical process based on photography 
is therefore accurate. ‘This assumption is misleading, because it 


be. considered a professional? 


ds to the falsifying of ideas about the colour of pictures. 


in a book by Mr. Lewis Hind, published by Messrs. Black, a re- 


nattained heig 


this apolo- 
mson, and 
der is not 

Indeed, 
s of three 
even a re- 
the result 
The whole 
our of the 
hotograph 
write Mr. 


sult of an 


think 
ht are n 
h them i 


After I had made 


I will not weary the 


production of the picture of the “Death of Procris,’ by Piere di 
Cosimo, in the National Gallery. The colour of this print, even it 
ightly gaudy, is not unpleasant, but it is not the colour of the 
riginal. The sky of Piero is a warm grey-blue, and not the colder 
nd greener hue reproduced. Neither is the grass the cold green of 
he print, wor does the blue hill contrast so strongly with the satyr’s 
face and arm in the original as in the copy. ‘There is another ques- 
ion, and that is the variation between the different impressions of 
ne same picture. The advertisement of Mr. Hind’s book contains a 
pecimen print, which, if compared with the same picture in the 
ook, reveals little differences. ‘The picture represents a flock of 
sheep near some blossoming trees, and has a sky with large cumulus 
clouds in it. In one copy the sheep are much bluer in their shadows 
han in the other, and the same colour has got into the tree-stems. 
‘he clouds, too, are warmer in the whites in one version than in the 
other. Now, which of these am I to accept as the representation of 
the original? hey cannot both be right. Obviously the personal 
quations of the printer and of the photographer have entered into 
ne result. Hence the prints are only copies in which the copyist 
uses an elaborate mechanical apparatus instead of a brush. Just as 
several copies by the same painter will differ from their original, so 
will these colour-prints differ. Therefore these prints cannot be 
ooked upon as mechanically accurate copies of colour, any more than 
photographs are absolute in their renderings of the values of a 
picture. But by increasing the difficulties the margin of variation 
increases also. Nor can these prints often claim to be objects of 
beauty in themselves. Their shiny surface, their tendency to lilac 
ones irrespective of the original, and the blur of the screen, all go 
o prevent them being as decorative as a fine photograph. 

Mr. Bale quotes the opinions of various artists who approve these 
reproductions of Turner, which he wishes to be regarded as a 
counterblast to my criticism. It would be indecorous to contend 
against such an array of Pontifical ex-cathedrd declarations, begin- 
ning with those of the President of the Royal Academy and ending 
with the President of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours. I will, in this case, only quote from Mr. Bale’s letter and 
say: “This is not a question of opinion but of fact.” 

The last authority whose opinion is quoted—Sir Ernest Waterlow 
—makes an interesting statement: “To the busy man who has little 
time to visit Galleries the work will prove a boon, and will, T am 
sure, be highly appreciated.” What possibilities are opened up to 
future hard-worked Presidents! No longer will they have to visit 
the Galleries of Europe to become acquainted with the works of the 
great masters. In future, in the intervals between painting a 
masterpiece and of presiding over a business meeting of “members,” 
distinguished heads of Royal institutions will consult pocket editions, 
in three-colour process, of the works of great men of the past and 
present. It will no longer be necessary to waste time on foreign 
journeys, for the glories of Madrid and Venice will be produced 
“neatly bound in boards,” and on very shiny paper. By means of a 
row of volumes the busy artist will possess the museums of Europe. 
Mr. Clausen goes even further, and says: “One can turn to the 
book again and again, as one can to the fine originals. é 
Indeed, the reproductions are as good as the drawings.” Happy 
Mr. Clausen, who now possesses the treasures of Turner at the mode- 
rate cost of three guineas, and is as content with these prints as 
with the treasures of the National Gallery. I can only say, in con- 
clusion, that I envy Mr. Clausen. Jet, fh 
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A rravure in the report of the proceedings of the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the U.S. Association of Economic Entomologists is an 
address on insect photography by Mr. M. V. Slingerland. While 
urging the importance of this comparatively new application of photo- 
graphy, the author points out that many of the replicas of photographs 
published in current literature are of a very inferior type. 

Marx Twat gives the following account of his first meeting with 
the late Mr. Whistler. “I was introduced to Mr. Whistler in his 
studio in London. I had heard that the painter was incorrigible 
joker and was determined to get the better of him if possible. So 
at once I put on my most hopelessly stupid air and drew near his 
canyas. ‘That ain’t too bad,’ I said, ‘only here in this corner,’ making 
as if to rub out a cloud effect, ‘I'd do away with that durn’ cloud.’ 


‘Be careful, sir!’ cried the painter, ‘don’t you see the paint is not 
dry?’ ‘Oh, that don’t matter,’ said I, ‘I've got an old pair of 
gloves on.’ We got on well after that.” 
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WARM TONES ON BROMIDE PAPER. 
Dr. Lakin’s formule as reported in “The Photographic Record” 
(organ of the Manchester Amateur Photographic Society). 
For warm tones directly by development the developer invariably 


used is Pinakol P. (amido-acetate of soda plus pyro), a developer 


which merely requires the addition of water, and is very receptive 
to the restraining action of potassium bromide, 10 per cent. The 
formula: Pinakol P., 2 drms.; potassium bromide (10 per cent.), 
30 drops; water, 6 oz. If the time of exposure is doubled, then with 
this formula we get a fine sepia colour; with a still further increase 
of exposure and the addition of more bromide, we can get a fine 
range of colours ending in a pleasing red chalk. With a metol-hydro- 
quinone made as follows we can get red or brown tones : —Stock 
metol-hydroquinone developer: Metol, 50 grs.; hydroquinone, 15 grs. ; 
soda sulphite, 500 grs.; potass. bromide, 10 grs.; potass. carbonate, 
100 grs.; water 20 oz. Developer for colours : Metol-hydroguinone 
(stock), 2 0z.; water, 20 0z.; citric acid (34 per cent. sol.), 1.0%, Ten 
times the exposure required for black tones will give a brown tone, and 
if we allow the developer to stand four or five hours before use we 
obtain with the same exposure red tones. The addition of ordinary 
table salt (80 grains to 34 oz. of edinol developer) will, with a slight 
increase of exposure, give us fine brown tones. A toning formula 
which gives fine sepia tones is: A. Ammonium molybdate, €5 grs. ; 
glacial acetic acid, 4 oz.; water, 10 oz. B. Potassium ferricyanide, 
45 grs.; glacial acetic acid, 1 0z.; water, 10 oz. For sepia tones: 
A, 2 oz.; B, 24 oz. For reddish brown, equal parts of A and B. 
Prints must be thoroughly fixed and washed before toning, and again 
washed after toning. This formula is practically the cheapest toning 
bath for bromides, with the exception of hypo and alum, and gives 
very fine sepia tones. 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence 


Se 


Norice of Remoyal.We learn that Messrs. L. Trapp and Co., 
dealers in photographic materials, late of 29,. Budge Row, E.C., have 
moved their offices and showrooms to Milton House, 8 and 9, Chiswell 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Herperr ANDREW CRroMARTIE Warmineton, F.S.I., has been 
made a partner in the firm of Messrs. Glasier and Sons. No. Tho, Site 
’James’s Street. Mr. Warmington is a son of Mr. C. M. Warmington, 
K.C., and he was educated privately and at the Royal Agricultural 
College, where he was successful in gaihing the first plaec in the 
examination for membership in August, 1895. He was afterwards 
articled with the well-known firm of Messrs. Chinnock, Galsworthy, 
and Chinnock, and in 1901 he won the Crawter Frize at the examina- 
tion of the Surveyors’ Institution. The style of the firm will remain 
the same. 

Wortp’s Advertising Company, Limited. — The above-named 
company has been registered with a capital of £25,000 in £1 shares. 
Object, to adopt agreements (1) with J. Rosenberg, J. Wertheim, 
and J. Wenk, trading as the World’s Advertising Company ; and (2) 
with J. Rosenberg, J. Wertheim, J. Wenk, and W. Gibbons, and to 
carry on the business of general advertising contractors, agents, and 
displayers of advertisements of all kinds by magic lantern, cinemato- 
graph, biograph, or other device, etc. ‘Minimum cash subscription, 
100 shares. The first directors are W. Gibbons, J. Wenk, “and J. 
Wertheim (all permanent). Qualification, £250. Remuneration as 
fixed by the Company. Registered office, 34 and 35, High Holborn, 
W.C. 


= 


HAnpD-coLovreD Local Views.—A specialty of Mr. Philip G. Hunt, 
100, Deansgate, Manchester, are local views in plain collotype, 
platinum printing, and hand-coloured; and his staff of operators is 
constantly taking new series in all parts of the country to suit cus- 
tomers’ requirements, while he also does a large trade in reproducing 
from clients’ own negatives. He has the sole agency for Great Britain 
for Messrs. Deyhle and Wagner, of Berlin and Paris, and supplies 
also real photo postcards, hand-coloured, of high-class quality and 
beautifully finished. We may mention that for the convenience of 
London publishers he is shortly opening a London office, where 
samples and full particulars can be obtained. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


June-October.—Glasgow Photographic Exhibition, Secretary, 
Gallery and Museum, ielvingrove, Glasgow. 

July 14 to September 30.— Vienna Photographic Society, Secret 
W. burger, Karmelitergasse 7, Vienna 11. 

August 1.—Andover and District Horticultural Society. Ph 
graphic Section. Hon. Secretary, W. L. Gradidge, Jubilee Ho 
aindover. 


September 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley Gall 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Phy 
graphic Salon, 1904, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W. 

September 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon Secret 
E. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. : 

September 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s Fo 
Ninth Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London. Secret; 
A. W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

October 1-30.—Berlin International Photographie Exposition, 
Franz Goercke, Berlin W. 62, Maassen-Strasse 62, Germany. 

October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. sec., H 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

November, 1904.—Ilford and District Photographie Society. H 
sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. Hon Secret: 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. ; 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.1. Camera Club. Hon. § 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. Hon. Secrets 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 21-26.—Shettield Photographic Society. Joint Secretar 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield, 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. § 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secreta 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New Yo 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-1 
West 101st Street, New York. ; 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographie Associati 
Secretary, W. 3arrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, S. 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. i 

December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. Hon. Sec 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. on. Secreta 

y. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
ry 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photograp 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, H 
head, Glasgow. ; 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. 
Issott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills. Leeds. 


+> 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

June 30.—‘ Photographic News” Quarterly. _ Money prizes, sily 
and bronze medals for prints. Any subject. “Photographic New! 
9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. . ; 

June 30.—Kodak. £1,000 in cash prizes for pictures taken — 
Kodak films and plates, etc. Kodak, Limited, 41-43, Clerkenw 
Road, London, E.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures tak 
with Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. Thornton-Picka 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham " 

October 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna pape 
Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereegram Co1 
petition. Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugman 
Brussels. 

October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twel: 
pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Stree 
London, E.C. 

November 1.—The “Graphic.” £50 in cash prizes. Manage 
Photo Competition, the « Graphic,” Tallis Street, Whitefriar 
London, E.C. ‘ 

December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £5 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Ellio 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

March 15, 1905.—Ilford. 8750 in prizes for negatives on Ilfor 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


ee gee 

We have been asked to announce that our contemporary, ‘* Focus, 
will issue its “Birthday” number next week. Extra pictoria 
literary, and other matter will be included to mark the celebratio 
of the completion of the paper’s first year of existence. 
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Dew Apparatus, &¢. 


seck Steinheil Unofocal Lens. Sold by Messrs. R. and J. Beck, 
td., 68, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
. new Unofocal lens invented by Dr. Rudolph Steinheil, of 
sh, and manufactured under his patent by Messrs. R. and J. 
Limited, has some novel optical properties. It consists of 
lenses, two of which are positive and two negative, and the 
e of these component lenses is that they haye all the same focal 
1, and, moreover, are all made from glass with the same mean 
tive index. Such a construction would suggest that an exact 
alisation was produced by the two positive against the two 
ive component lenses, but the power is obtained by placing the 
at slight distances apart. It is well known that whereas a convex 
sf one inch focus will exactly neutralise a concave lens of the 
focal length when they are placed in contact, it will no longer 
, when the lenses are separated. For the same reason two 
sg with different dispersion but the same mean refraction may 
ide use of to correct the chromatic aberration. It may, however, 
ondered for what reason this undoubtedly ingenious method of 
ing a corrected lens has advantages. It may be here explained 
in order to make an anastigmat lens, a certain condition, called 
Yetzval condition, has to be satisfied. This condition demands 
the foci of the component positive or conyex lenses of an 


TM Meo 
i SEC K- STEINHEIL 
JUNI FOCAL 
SERIES MS 6. 


LAAT 
fe Fir 


bear a particular ratio to that of the component 
tive or concave lenses, and this ratio has to be that of the 
ctive indices of the glasses out of which the lenses are made. 
the utmost possible differences in this respect between the 
es which the available is very small—about 15 to 1é—so that 
positive and negative lenses have to be very nearly the same 
cus. Consequently they have to be individually very high in 
xr, deep concaye lenses balanced agains deep thick conyex 
s, and the result is a balancing of great errors of a positive 
re against equally great negative errors. In order to properly 
2 all the corrections in a photographic lens, when hampered by 
a serious limitation, is very great, and Dr. Steinheil’s new 
ntion of making all the foci and the refractive index of all the 
onent lenses the same removes this difficulty, and allows the 
se of the foci and the shapes of the lenses to be determined in 
a way as to correct all the other errors. The Petzval condition 
ng been, as it were, automatically comp ied with, long focus 
power lenses may be employed, which allow of flat curves, which 
luce scarcely any loss of light from reflection, and consequently 
sases the relative rapidity. The Unofocal lens is free from flare, 
a 1/4.5 lens when stopped down is as good as any other for 
2 angle work. The central definition is so good that it is suitable 
telephoto work and projection. The lens is made in two series, 
with an aperture of #/4.5 and the other £/6. 


igmat lens must 


eS 


RRATA—In our issue of last week (the Jubilee number), will our 
lers kindly note the following errata :—P. 495, interpolate between 
two lines of Mr. Wall’s article, “are made, we may feel confident 
s they will be recorded in the.” P. 497, col. 1, line 34, for “ Snow- 
and Ward” read “Snowdon Ward”; col. 2, line 4, for “ Dr. 
1 Norris” read “Dr. Hill Norris”; line 6, for “Joyce” read 


” 


yee”; line 23, for “Trail, Taylor” read “ Traill Taylor”; line 24, 
* Sutton-Rylander ” read “ Sutton, Rejlander ”; line 25, for “ Lake, 
se, Glacier” read “Lake Price, Glas 
“Davinne” read ‘‘ Davanne”; 
dings.” 


P. 509, col. 1 line 12, 
for “fakings” read 


vier.” 
14, 


line 


- tro 
invaluable 


Deetings of Societies. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


June | 


Name of Society. Subject. 


no toe 


= 


NI bo 


The Misses Smith. 
Outing Prints. 


Photogram. 


Watford Photographic Societ) E 
Competition. 


Bowes Pk. and District Ph. Soc. 


g «at |{ Slow Plates for Rapid Work. Mr. 
south London Photo. Society.. | © B. Kenneth-Mees, B.Sc., Bs. 
| ( Carbon. Demonstrated. Mr. A. 


Nelson Photographic Society.. } l 
North Middlesex Photo. Sc Shutter Testing. Mr. J. McIntosh. 


Lon. and Prov. Photo. Assoc... | Nomination of Officers. 
i 


Plunkett. 


Marr 
W. 
the 
of t 


to prognosticate the exact time the 
development, the density being con 
stituents of the developer. Even 
machine) 


norn 
toa 


copying a set of diagrams by artificial light. 
uniform results can be obtained by 
trusting to visual examination during the process. 


also, 


almost uniform, time ‘developmen 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
wing held June 9, 1904, Mr. R. Becket in the chair.—Mr. 
T. Wilkinson gave a lecture on “Factorial Development,” in 
course of which he pointed out that from the first appearance 
he image it is possible, by the aid of a suitable factor, 
image will require for complete 
rolled by modification of the con- 
the purely mechanical time (or 
development is a scientific and workable method—e.g., a 
nal developer, a standard subject, and correct exposure all lead 
stated time for the full effect of development. Take the case of 
Better and more 
timing the development than by 
For studio work 
he exposures 
useful. For 


where the conditions are mostly normal and 
is practical and 


general outdoor work, however, this time development cannot be 


appl 


ied. It would not be possible to develop in the same dish a 


plate exposed upon an open landscape and one exposed in a dark 


cryp 


t—that is, of course, if both negatives are wanted to be good ; 


therefore, for general work, we! must use the factorial method of 


development, and control the resu 
developer, to suit the subject, pla 
development,ifor correct exposure, t 
very regular, and when that time is 
measures can be taken to remedy the 


be c 


used, 
cular strength of developer. 
must have 


whi 


restrainer. 


wel 


tion 
of j 


pho 


actorial development and 


method for 


ts by suitable modification of the 
e, and exposure. With factorial 
he time of first appearance is 
exceeded or adyanced prompt 
error. The developer should 
ompounded to suit the subject, also the particular kind of plate 
slow, medium, rapid, and extra rapid—each requires its parti- 
Slow plates, being prone to hardness, 
he reducer in less quantity than the medium plates; 
and extra rapid plates require the presence of a 
All these factors must be taken into consideration, as 
as the development factor of the particular reducer used. With 
controlled developer a far greater propor- 
results are obtainable than by the older hit-or-miss style 
he result. Factorial development is the only possible 
scientific work, such as three-colour negatives, micro- 
ography, etc. By the use of time development (factor con- 


st rapid 


of good 
udging 


itse 
pac 
par 
ive 


ast 


an 


upon its ex 
deny that a time fac 


ed) intensification and reduction are seldom required. It is 
o the beginner and a help to the expert. Development 
f is only one of the many stages between the glass plate and 
ket of gelatine to finished negative, and time plays an important 
in all these stages. Time has a great influence on the sensi- 
ness of the film during coating and drying, and quite as great 
posure to light; therefore it is the height of absurdity to 
or is not applicable to what may be called the 


, but not the least, stage in the making of a negative. 
he discussion was opened by Mr. Rapson, who _ took 


exception to the statement that studio exposures were uniform, 


as 


day. 


colo 


making it 


Mr. 
and 


proper exposure. 


he light fluctuate very much during the 

Mr. Rapson preferred to use time development for three- 
ur negatives on account of the dim light necessarily used, 
almost impossible to see the first appearance of image. 
Thomas asked why could not an exposure on an open landscape 
a crypt be developed in the same dish if both had received the 
Mr. Pennett said that all negatives must be de- 


he. had found 


veloped to suit the printing process, and that could only be done by 
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a suitable modification of the developer. A flat landscape would 
have a ratio of contrasts, probably 1 to 10; the crypt 1 to 500 or 600. 
When the exposure is made the photographer should decide what 
sort of a negative is required, and developer mixed according.  Per- 
sonal experience will tell how far to go; time should not enter into 
the question at all. He had tried all methods, and the diagrams 
shown were the results of own measurements, confirmed by indepen- 
dent testimony. Mr. Thomas could not see why both time and 
factorial development should be condemned, and said that probably 
the truth lay somewhere in between the opposed method. 

The London and Provincial Photographic Association will have an 
outing to St. Paul’s Cray Common, Chislehurst, ‘on Saturday, 
June 25, and a supper at the Bickley Hotel, near Chislehurst Station. 
Reserved accommodation will be provided on the train leaving 
Cannon Street Station at 2.20 p-m., and on the return train 
leaving Chislehurst at 10.6 p.m. The supper will be served at 
the Bickley Hotel at 7.30 p-m., Mr. Oscar Hardee, photographer, 
Chislehurst, presiding; Mr. R. J. Kindon, hon. secretary, occupying 
the vice chair. Members and friends should apply for tickets (price 
Ss. 6d., including return railway fare and supper) as early as possible, 
so that adequate arrangements may be made, both for comfortable 
travel and efficient catering at supper. Tickets are obtainable from 
Mr. W. T. Wilkinson, 226, Malpas Road, S.E. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 

Junr 1.—An ingenious and inexpensive little device recently intro- 
duced by Messrs. Houghton for daylight development was shown by 
Mr. E. A. Salt at an informal meeting, the spring session having 
closed. In form it presents a flat rectangular case of transparent 
ruby celluloid, open at the top to allow of the plate’s insertion, which 
is effected under cover of a portable changing-bag, the aperture at 
the same time being covered with a close-fitting lid. One wall of 
the case is recessed, to allow free access of the solutions to the 
sensitive surface of the plate. The developer is fed in through a 
pipe, which extends up one side of the case, and a tap allows the 
developer being withdrawn, and the plate washed and fixed. <A 
plate was successfully developed and fixed without any apparent 
difficulty, although some misguided amusement was shown at the 
operator's omission to turn off the tap at the start, c:b.d thereby 
receiving a considerable proportion of the developer up, his sleeve. 
He stated he had no previous experience with the appliance, which 
appeared a trifle obvious. Mr. Dunmore somewhat pointedly asked 
if a discussion would be permitted. Mr. Salt removed his coat and 
said, “Certainly.” The former speaker then changed the subject, 
and produced a series of negatives on plates all taken from one box, 
which were covered with minute spots shining with the lustre of 
gold; he wanted to know the cause. The President, Mr. §. H. 
Wratten, said he had never seen anything of the sort before, but had 
little doubt the spots arose from particles of some foreign matter 
settling on the film. 


Dews and Dotes. 


WE have been informed that the publication of the “Optical 
Lantern and Cinematograph Journal” will be suspended till October 
next. 


Puorocraputc Club.—At an adjourned meeting of the committee 
on June 8, it was decided to call a special general meeting of the 
members at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, 22nd ‘inst., to receive a report 
of the committee with regard to the present position of the club, 
and to adopt such measures as may be deemed advisable in its 
interests. 

Since the publication of our Jubilee number we have been in 
receipt of numerous excellent suggestions ve the B.J. Encyclopedia. 
We have decided to take advantage of some of these, the inclusion 
of which will necessarily delay the appearance of the introductory 
chapters. A further announcement regarding the work will therefore 
be made in a future issue. 


Tur Savage Club.—In recognition of his services to the Savage Club 


KE. E. Peacock was presented on Saturday night with an illum 
address and a silver bowl, together with a diamond bracelet { 
wife, and a cheque representing the balance of a subscription fror 
300 members. A handsome clock was also presented to Mr. Py 
by the staff of the club. 


Nature Study.—A nature study museum has been opened — 
George's recreation-ground, adjoining St. George's Church, Ste 
The museum, which is a branch of the Stepney Borough Mu 
and is under the direction of the Public Libraries Committee, has 
established for the exhibition of simple and common forms of | 
things, with the hope that it may be used by the schools o 
district, as well as by the public. It is intended to arrang 
short courses of lectures on the various forms of life shown, 


THe Royal Photographic Society.—A technical meeting wi 
held at 66, Russell Square, W.C., on Tuesday, June 28, 190 
8 p.m., “On Instruments for Sensitometric Inyestigations, wi 
Historical Résumé,” by C. E. K. Mees and 8. E. Sheppard. Syno 
Coating machines; a new machine for accurately coating plat 
small quantities, Exposure instruments: an enclosed instrumer 
the Hurter wheel, with a standard acetylene light; a devel 
thermostat for the control of temperature during developn 
Photometers: the Hiifner spectrophotometer and some new fit 
for the measurement of plates. 


Open Spaces in Surrey.—On the summit of Colley Hill, Rei 
on Saturday last, a large undulating stretch of land, which had 
presented to the borough by Mr. George Taylor, of the well-kn 
firm of A. and G. Taylor, in memory of Queen Victoria, was form 
opened as a park by Viscount Midleton in the presence of sey 
thousands of the inhabitants. Viscount Midleton said that ; 
favoured spots should be rescued from the builder. There were 
six hundred different tracts of common or village greens within Sur 
and there was no other county~in England of the size of Su 
which possessed so many open spaces for the public. 


Sarisnury Camera Club.—A Camera Club has been formed 
Salisbury and district, and a provisional committee has |] 
clected to make the nec ary arrangements. It is suggested to ] 
meetings in the winter for discussions, demonst tions, exhibit 
of lantern slides and prints, and other matters of interest. Phi 
graphic outings will be held during the summer months. Vari 
photographie papers will be taken, and circulated amongst the mi 
bers. Any persons interested in photography, and desiring furt 
particulars, are requested to communicate with Mr. C. Osmo 
honorary secretary, pro. tem., “Glenthorne,” London Road, Sa 
bury. 


Duarte of Mr. W. J. Routledge.—The photographic societies 
the north haye suffered a sad loss by the demise of Mr. W. J. Re 
ledge, who died suddenly whilst at his business on the 7th a 
The deceased was hon. Secretary to the Gateshead Camera Club, ¢ 
also acted as one of their delegates on the Council of the Nor 
umberland and Durham Federation. Well known as a lecturer é 
demonstrator amongst the local societies, and being tactful a 
genial, he made many friends, and his services were always at th 
disposal. He was personally attracted towards the pictorial s: 
of photography, and his work more than once received awards. 


Tar Hull Photographic Society visited Newbald and Hought 
Woods last Saturday afternoon. The church claimed most attentic 
from the fact that it is a fine specimen of Norman architecture, 

an excellent state of preservation. The doorways, font, and beau 
ful arches were much admired, as well as photographed. The outin 
of this society have been, we understand, remarka bly well attende 
due, no doubt, to the determined effort on the part of the office 
of the society to make each item on the sylabus both profitab 
photographically and socially, and so far this has been warmly appr 
ciated by the members. The next outing, to Burton Constable, ¢ 
June 25, will be in the nature of a picnic. Arrangements are bei 
made, which include permission to the grounds of the Hall. 


Roya Institution. —A 


general monthly meeting of the member 
his Grace th 
Mr. Richar 


of the Royal Institution was held on the 6th inst., 
Duke of Northumberland, K.G., president, in the chair. 
Bagot, Mr. W. Carrington, ibe, Ty @. 


as hon. secretary and “as a’ mark of friendship and esteem,” Mr. 


Fellows, Mr. W. R. Freeman 
C. A. Parsons, F.R.S., wer 


Marr Ren ky Nicholson, and the Hon. 
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members. The sincere thanks of the members were returned 
Andrew Carnegie, who is so intimately associated with the 
nd steel industries, for his donation of £1,200, to enable 
or Dewar and Mr. R. A. Hadfield to prosecute their joint 
gation on the physical property of steel and other alloys at 
mperatures, and to Dr. Frank McClean for his donation of 
5 the research fund of the Royal Institution. 


sprum clock, which will keep time indefinitely, is the latest 
- The principle of this apparatus is simplicity itself, the 
ation of time being made in two-minute beats, whilst its 
n is to exhibit the dissipation of negatively-charged alpha and 
ays by radium. The clock comprises a small tube, in which 
ed a minute quantity of radium supported in an exhausted 
essel by a quartz rod. To the lower end of the tube, which 
ured violet by the action of the radium, an electroscope formed 
) long leaves or strips of silver is attached. A charge of 
sity in which there are no beta rays is transmitted through 
tivity of the radium into the leaves, and the latter thereby 
1 until they touch the sides of the vessel, connected to earth 
es, which instantly conduct the electric charge, and the leaves 
gether. This simple operation is repeated incessantly every 
‘nutes until the radium is exhausted, which in this instance 
omputed will occupy thirty thousand years, 


R the Counter.—One often hears curious things asked for over 
unter, but the photographic dealer surely gets more curious 
ies than most trades. ‘ Houghton’s Monthly” tells us :—The 
day a pretty girl came into the shop and asked for some 
ic paper, and seemed quite upset because a tube of ordinary 
um paper was given her. She said she particularly wanted the 
that she had asked for, because it had such a pretty name, 
he was sure other dealers stocked it if they didn’t. Then 
ye heard, too, of a case where a man came in and returned a 
a, saying that the lens was faulty because the image on the 
ing screen was upside down. He said that he thought at first 
t was merely due to accident, and imagined that the lens had 
itted wrongly ; yet he had tried to screw the lens in differently 
ite a long time, but had not succeeded in getting the picture 
ht way up. Could he have another lens? It took a good half- 
to explain that the lens and the camera were all right, and 
then he went out of the shop with the feeling that he had been 
somehow. 


; Scottish Photographic Federation Excursion.—The first annual 
sion of associates of the Scottish Photographic Federation, was 
lander on Saturday last, when a representative assembly 
red from all parts of the kingdom. The arrangements were 
: care of a small committee, consisting of Messrs. Munro (con- 
|, Coates, and Baird, who were assisted in their task by Provost 
of Callander, and Mr. Arch. Menzies; the Provost unfortu- 
7 was unable to be present owing to illness. On arrival the 
photographed in the immediate neighbourhood of Callander—- 
leith, with Ben Ledi, the bridge, and many fine tree studies; 
oman Camp and Bracklinn Falls. After lunch in the Dread- 
it Hotel, Blair’s coaches took the party a delightful drive—witn 
ages for photography—via Pass and Falls of Leny to Loch 
tig, where the inevitable group was taken, then via Kilmahog, 
istle Heath, and Gartchonzie Bridge to Loch Nennacher aud 
ntogle Ford, returning by Coilachalan Woods in time for tea. 
whole outing—the weather was all that could be desired—was 
dingly enjoyable—good fellowship prevailed, and there was much 
humoured stalking of better-known associates—and augured well 
le success of future outings. 


ystoryer.—As the name implies, this is a new method of 
ning printed impressions from animal or vegetable life. The 
ral of the Society of Arts” for June 10 gives the following 
iption of the process:—The subject to be reproduced is placed 
sheet of paper and pressure is applied; this leaves a hidden 
n on the paper—strong or light, according to the amount of 
al oils or moisture contained in the subject. This design is 
developed by the aid of a coloured powder, which is dusted 
the impression; this brings the complete print into view in a 
g permanent colour. If necessary, the impression can be made 
emain undeyeloped for a considerable time—three months have 


| little fugitive to spell out its Bible, 


elapsed between printing and developing some of the work done by 
the inyentor. The process is specially adapted for finger printing, 
as it is no longer necessary to blacken the fingers with pigments. 
Pending the publication of the inyentor’s patent specification, full 
details cannot be published, but it may be stated that prints can 
be made on any ordinary paper, though the best results are obtained 
on the paper prepared for the purpose. The whole process is @ 
speedy one, and takes less than a minute to make an impression 
and develop the print. 

PuorograPus of Old Pictures.—An association has been formed 
under the name of the Arundel Club, for the purpose of preserving 


| and publishing records of precious works of art in private collections 


and elsewhere. ‘The prospectus states that :—* All German and most 
American Universities are engaged in forming collections of photo- 
graphs of all kinds of works of art of the past, from the days of 
ancient Egypt down to the Nineteneth Century. It is only in England 
that no such collection has been undertaken.” A correspondent of 
the “Morning Post” takes exception to this statement, and says. 
that it “argues a singular ignorance of the subject on the part of 
those responsible,” and he points to the collection of photographs 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Sir Martin Conway writes in 
reply :—‘As one who has often used that collection I venture to 
repel this accusation. The museum collection doubtless contains 
a great number of photographs, but it makes no attempt at historical 
completeness, as it is not primarily a historical collection at all. 
One such collection I know of in England, and one only. In it the 
attempt has been made to arrange the photographs in strictly chrono- 
logical and geographical order from the earliest prehistoric epoch 
down to modern times. Between a collection thus arranged and a 
mere assemblage of photographs in boxes under the names of the 
artists to whom the original pictures are often wrongly ascribed, 
there is a difference not merely of degree, but of kind.” Any persons 
interested in the undertaking should address the Hon. Secretary of 
the Arundel Club, Mr. Robert Ross, 10, Sheffield Gardens, Kensington. 


Arr and Literature.—Mr. Edmund Gosse, at the anniversary 
festival dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, said that among the 
young art critics who ruled opinion at the present day—a race whom 
they admired and feared—no opinion was more fiercely or more scorn- 
fully repudiated than that there was any relation between literature 
and art. If they timidly reminded them that this was not the view 
of Hazlitt and Haydon, or, in later days, of Ruskin and Leighton, 

“So much the worse for your Leightons and 


they proudly answered, i 
your Hazlitts.” He would not deny that there had been occasions, 


and still might be, when art and literature had hung too languidly 
in one another's arms. - He need but remind them of a flagrant 
During our late African misunderstanding there was pro- 
ure which professed to portray Lord Roberts in his tent, 
aby Boer upon his knee, and teaching that sympathetic 
while his own orderly stamped 
That was a ridiculous work, 


example. 
duced a pic 
holding a b 


with impatience at the door of the tent. 
in which they might almost say that art held open the trap while 
literature poured liquid sentiment down the sewer-pipe. But such 
examples—and others less flagrant than that—did not make hinr 
consent to that complete divorce between the painted and the written 
word which our latest critics desired. When Keats, some ninety 
years ago, was writing “Endymion,” he saw the great Titian, the 
“Bacchus and Ariadne,” which was now one of the glories of our 
National Gallery. It had then lately been brought to England. His. 
imagination was completely inflamed by what he saw, and he went 
home to interpolate into the fourth book of his poem that magnificent: 
passage about the noise of revellers that came over the light blue 


| hills, which was in verse nothing else than what Titian’s composition 


| was in colour. 


He thought that this mutual relation between poetry 
and pictorial art was one which must be preserved, in spite of the 
abuse it had received from cheap and incompetent hands. It was 
right that art should pursue its own course, with complete intellectual 
independence; but it was to go too far, it was to limit the scope of 
its pre-occupation with beauty, to refuse to allow it to be influenced 
by poetic images and even by philosophical ideas. 


“ Sprrir Photographs.”—The claim that a sensitive plate on occasion 
will reproduce images of things that no human intelligence could 
detect in front of the camera, and that such images represent 
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materialised “spirit forms,” is an egregiously impudent one. I would 
remind my readers of the remark of an old and experienced photo- 
grapher, who said, when discussing this subject, “You can never 
be sure what a plate will deve op.” Dr. Russell’s experiments on 
photography in the dark proved that sensitive plates wrapped in 
freshly printed newspapers would receive impressions from the paper 
without exposure. Let us suppose such a plate to receive the image 
of a face from an engraving, and to be afterwards used and developed 


in, the ordinary way, and one may easily see how a perfectly natural 


phenomenon might be construed in terms of the supernatural. I can 
give another case in point. A lady during an illness was shocked 
by being shown a photograph, developed from a snapshot, in which 
she was depicted with a procession of nuns passing her by. The 
camera had not been used by her, and no recollection of a conventual 
scene was possible of being recalled. She had been snapshotted by 
friend, but the nuns’ procession appeared to her somewhat in the 
light of a disagreeable portent. The explanation came in the shape 
of a previous exposure of the plate in Italy. The procession was 
duly photographed, but a second exposure of the plate in her case 
resulted in her appearance in the somewhat mystical scene. It is in 
much the same way that you can have taken a photograph of your- 
self as you exist in the solid flesh, while alongside of you another 
self appears, ghostly and transparent, so that your friends can see 
through you perfectly. As for the spirit-photographers, they are 
simply tricksters all.” Mankind, because of their savage origins, may 
never be able wholly to free themselves from the influence of super- 
stition appearing as*a factor which exercises an influence on their 
life and fortunes. He is the happy man who, discarding the idea 
of luck altogether, works while it is called the day, and determines 
that he alone is “captain of his soul.’—Kay, in “The Referee.” 


2 


British Exhibits at St. Louis.—In the department of chemistry 
{classed as a group in the Liberal Arts) Great Britain makes an 
excellent show on both the theoretical and the practical sides. In 
manufacturing chemistry so much notice has been bestowed on the 
triumphs achieved in Germany by synthetical carbon-chemistry, in 
the manufacture of artificial indigo and- numberless other dyeing 
materials and in the production of new pharmaceutical preparations, 
that the public is in danger of forgetting that, after all, these carbon- 
compounds occupy only a small part of the whole field of chemical 
industry, and that apart from them there is a host of substances the 
importance of which is none the smaller because they have been 
known and used for a much longer time. This fact is illustrated by 
a wide range of British products exhibited in this section—phos- 
phorus, sulphur, arsenic, bichromates, copperas, alum, cyanides, and 
all the varied products of the acid and alkali manufactures, not to 
mention pure drugs and pharmaceutical preparations. The exhibi- 
tion, too, seryes as a reminder that in pure research Great Britain 
has taken no insignificant part, and that in one particular branch 
at least she still retains the predominance won more than a century 
ago. “a Chimie,” Wurtz declared, “est une science frangaise. 
When one thinks of the names of Boyle, Black, Cavendish, Priestley, 
Davy, and Faraday, it may be said with greater truth that the 
nremistry of gases has been a British science, and the British exhibits 
at St. Louis suggest that, in spite of notable contributions by workers 
in other countries, such it still remains. During the last decade five 
new gases have been added to the list of those contained in the 
atmosphere, and this addition has been made by the joint efforts 
two British men of science, Lord Rayleigh and Sir William Ramsay, 
1e latter of whom shows specimens of the new substances. During 
ne same period Professor Dewar has completed in the laboratories 
the Royal Institution the work which was begun in the same 


° 


laboratories by Davy and Faraday a century ago, and has reduced 
to the liquid and solid state all the 


« 


permanent” gases of the older 
hemists. One of the most striking exhibits at St. Louis is a 
reproduction, on an even larger scale than the original, of the 


° 


apparatus used by Professor Dewar for the liquefaction of hydrogen. 
This apparatus has been constructed to the order of the Royal Com- 
mission from designs by him, and it is to be shown in operation at 
frequent intervals during the course of the exhibition. 
connection with this exhibit a series of lectures is to be given by 
Mr. J. E. Petavel on the scientific work carried out on the subject 
from the time of Faraday down to the present, and for this purpose 
a large quantity of apparatus, together with diagrams and lantern 


Further, in 


slides, has been sent over. 


Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never mrite on both sides of the paper, 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and add: 


of the writers are given. 
*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed b 


correspondents. 
ee 
THE “BJ.” JUBILEE NUMBER. 


vi 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As to the Special, it is really worthy of the old p 
ané does you as great credit as it must give you satisfaction. | 
T was struck with were the portraits of some, whose names are fam 
but who one has not met personaly. Really, I should like te 
a paper give us a collection of those who, in various phases of p 
graphic work, one knows by repute, a kind of “ Who is Who.” | 
seem so different to what one had pictured.—With all good w 
and all congratulations, faithfully yours, W. THom 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple, E.C. 

June 10th, 1904. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I feel I must just send you a few lines congratuli 
you upon your Jubilee Number. It has given me the greatest ple 
to peruse its pictures and reading matter, and must have spelt “ We 
with a very big “ W.” in its preparation. It will be prized, I am} 
as a pleasing souvenir and a valuable record of fifty years’ progre 
the photographic world, in addition +o the interesting details of 
birth and fifty years’ growth of your influential journal by the pl 
graphers of the world. Again my congratulations and best wi 
for another fifty years’ success to the ‘B.J.”—Believe me, since 
Newman, Mayatn anp C 


yours, 
9i, King’s Road, Brighton. 
June 10, 1904. 


From amongst a large number of congratulatory letters on the sub 
of the Jubilee Number of the British JourNaL or PHOTOGRA 
that we have received we select the following extracts’: — 

“ Congratulations on its bulk and interest.”—Gro. E. Browy, F.J 
. (London.) 

“Permit me to congratulate you on your Jubilee issue. It ou 
to have the effect of increasing your output.”—Epwarp Dunm 
(Southend). 
“Congratulations on your 
(Ealin 
“Having dabbled in photography for over forty-six years, | 
will understand my appreciation. I congratulate you heartily 
the most interesting reading I have had lately.”—JouN WHITHI 
(Scarborough). 

“Congratulations from an interested reader.”—J. K. Home Cr 
FORD (Portobello). 

“Your Jubilee number is a brilliant idea, and is surely wor 
of an extension. So many of the early fathers still have a mem 
amongst us, and no doubt you have many other portraits you co 
include in future numbers, even if only one or two a week.”— ARG! 
CriaRKeE (London). 


Jubilee number.”—RaAINES AND 


THE DETENTION OF SPECIMENS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I notice in the last issue of your journal a comple 
from one signing himself “Poor Assistant.” I shall be glad 
mingle my tears with his. I have replied to over a hundred ad\ 
tisements, and also enclosed eighty-six stamps, without receiving | 
reply. I on one occasion sent the whole of my specimens ¢ 
original testimonials, with sufficient stamps and properly re-address 
with boards for their safe return. That was some four months a 
and yet they have not returned. I admit being fool enough not 
keep the number and letter of the advertiser (he giving no name 
address, for reasons best known to himself), but, of course, I thou: 
I was at least dealing with an honourable person. The non-reti 
of specimens or stamps to me was a puzzle, but on reading in y 
journal the article giving the information that they are teachi 
photography to the criminals in gaol, and successfully, I can qu 
understand my stamps and specimens never being acknowledged 
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wed. I think if you would insert the above in your journal it 
be the means of at least an acknowledgment on the part of 
stamp collectors.—Believe me, sincerely yours, 

ANOTHER Poor ASSISTANT. 


To the Editors. 

tlemen,—i notice this week a letter from an assistant com- 
ng of the treatment of himself by employers. I am of the 
Opinion, as I now have my specimens in the hands of an 
ently high-class photographer who has neglected to return 
—whether wilfully or not, of course, I cannot tell. I have 
ly written requesting their return, but no notice has been 

I intend sending the gentleman (?) the price of postage in 
s, as perhaps he has had so many to return he is unable to 
‘a penny stamp. At any rate, few assistants have so many 
nens that they can afford to lose what they have. I am of 
m that it would not be a bad plan for every assistant whose 
nens are detained beyond a week to expose the name of the 
yer in the JourNan for the benefit of other poor victims.— 
_ faithfully, A Lapy Oprrator. 
e following notice appears in the advertisement pages of every 
ar of the JourNaL:—“*,* In applying for Situations where 
hens are sent, it is preferable that they should be unmounted. 
y case, the owner’s name and address should appear on the 
of each photograph, which would avoid confusion and facilitate 
1. Postage for return of specimens should always be enclosed.” 
uch regret that we cannot devote further space to the discussion 
subject which so frequently crops up in our columns.— 
B.J.P.] 


JTE ON THE RESORCIN HYDROKINONE DEVELOPER. 
To the Editors. 

itlemen,—In April, 1901, I read, before the Croydon Camera 
a paper, which was reprinted in the BririsH JouRNAL oF 
IGRAPHY, April 26th, 1901. In that paper was given a formula 
developer which contained both Resorcin and hydrokinon®, and 
lich I at the time believed the Resorcin to play an important 
When I took up the study of development in 1902 with Mr. 

Sheppard, Mr. Sheppard told me that he considered the Resorcin 
it formula to be utterly useless. At that time I had no oppor- 
‘for investigating the question, but I have recently worked the 
4 out in the following way :—TIwo plates were exposed in a 
ometer, so as to get a graduated series of known exposures. The 
yper was then prepared without Resorcin, and one plate was 
oped for 30 mins. at 20 deg. C. in the developer without Resorcin. 
orrect quantity of Resorcin was then added to another portion 
developer, and the second plate was developed for the same time 
Ss portion. On measuring the developed densities and plotting the 
$ it was found that the addition of the Resorcin had greatly 
ned the developer; in fact, the velocity of the development had 
divided by four by the addition of the Resorcin. -The cause of 
reakening is fairly obvious; the Resorcin has no developing power 
ver, but all the same it requires a considerable quantity of the 
, which would otherwise be available for the hydrokinone. 
ig thus found that the Resorcin, so far from being an advantage, 
lly weakens a hydroquinone developer, nothing remains but for 
) apologise to any whom I may have misled. I believe that the 
oper was very little used, but it is certainly desirable that so great 
tor should be pointed out as soon as possible. 
C. E. Kenner Megs. 


lands, Caterham, Surrey. 
une 9th, 1904. 

THE MEDAL QUESTION. 

To the Editors. 

itlemen,—The following figures, which represent accurately my 
Xperiences as a consistent contributor to most of the exhibitions 
g the last season, may provide food for reflection to those who 
terested in the medal and pot-hunting question. 
ave entered for fifty-one exhibitions this season, receiving fifty- 
awards. These awards have been won by fourteen different 
res. The cost of exhibiting hasbeen as follows, viz..:— 


mee fees, £10 14s.; carriage, £8 2s.; repairing broken frames, | themselves with the matter ready to reccive them, and 


glass, etc., £4 11s.; framing bill, £36 19s. 2d.; photographic mate- 
rial £12 3s.; total, £72 9s. 2d. 
This is a very serious bill for one exhibition season, but to set 
against that there is on the credit side the amount of £62 5s. received 
for the sale of pictures, and the medals themselves, leaving a net cost 
of £10 4s. 2d. It is just a little over twelve months since I first 
entered an open class at an exhibition ; therefore, sir, you will -under- 
stand what an amount of hard work it has involved and of scores of 
nights in the dark room and of the week-ends of printing, as practi- 
cally the whole of this work has been done apart from the ordinary 
hours of business. 1 have long ago come to the conclusion that a 
thing that is worth doing at all is worth doing well, and it seems to 
me, sir, that if there was a little more enthusiasm and a keener desire 
to work amongst amateurs as a whole there would be less grumbling 
about pot-hunting, as they would become medal winners themselves. — 
I am, sir, yours, etc., ARTHUR MARSHALL. 
King Street, Nottingham, June 9, 1904. 


PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—What I will tell you here is not much of photography, 
but since you speak of psychic photography it may well find its 
place here, and as the following writings may not be well put down 
for printing in your British JouRNAL oF PHoToGRAPHY, nor, per- 
haps, prove interesting to your readers, I will leave it entirely to 


you and your responsibility to publish it or not or write it down, 


again yourself in a clearer or more satisfactory way, hoping you will 
understand what I mean and I am perhaps unable to explain well. 
After reading this you will probably take me for a heretic, but I 
cannot very well imagine the hereafter of a -soul, and therefore 


nothing that can be photographed except pure imagination, which is- 
shown by the dressing of the psychic photos, which is purely con-- 


ventional, and as one imagines it to be, or should be, from former- 
seen engravings, modern or old costumes, and principally draped bed 
sheets. 
eternal, and even radium, which is said to be so, has shown by cal- 


culations not to be so entirely, however incalculable years are- 


thought to be necessary for its disappearance, yet not immortal, and 


then why should the soul be so, and be able to come back and be- 


photographed? Another puzzle has always been to me to know at 
what age this soul comes back or shows itself to mediums. We have 
heard—at least I have read—of spirits of children which, having 


died as infants or below ten years of age, returning ten years later - 


(these years more or less), at the age of twenty, with all the know- 
ledge attached to that age and taught at school. How is that? 
Then we have parties that died at the age of forty always showing 
themselves at that age; these do not change or grow older. 
Then we have spirits of people that died at seventy, and possibly 
eighty or more, that died from age and in infancy, or maybe 
lunatics. Do these show themselves through mediums or in bed- 
sheets or any other way as they were-born, or at eighty in infancy 
both sides, or at what age and cured-by magic at twenty, thirty, 
forty, or what? 


Now, here is what would rather be my idea of what souls are- 
made of and how their disappearance (and possibly later on their: 


reappearance, if it is ever to be so) may be explained.. Everything 
that is on this earth exists there and remains there. Nothing is 
added to it nor leaves it on account of the immense vacuum that exists 
around it. 
form, but does not disappear. 

and from this other trees grow. 
place to others, and even feed on each other. Why should not the 
souls act in the same way. ‘To-day, in the reign of electricity, we 
find it everywhere and nowhere. _ Supposing that the soul is formed 
of something analogous which is itself found everywhere, but a fluid’ 
as yet unknown, and some explanation may be formed of why it 
should be there with more or less energy or knowledge in man, and 
yet completely disappear after the death of the body or battery that 
contained the mysterious fluid and stored it until it broke. 
have a baby that is born. It is a total void:. - It cries, but does it 
hear? It has eyes, but does not see. Feelings are very dull, if 
present. But it has a battery called brains, which is ready to receive 
all kinds of impressions. These impressions, which will form his 
mind and soul, are all around in the world, and ready to assimilate. 


in proportion 


Trees grow, make ashes, or decay, 


Now, we 


We have learned from childhood that nothing down here is. 


Why?’ 


All that is on earth may suffer transfiguration and change- 


Animals are born, die, and leave: 


they so de 
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to the development of each cell which is in each brain. Something 
like the anteurs, which are now ready to receive the new wireless 
telegraphic messages and retain it. To help this assimilation and 
storage we have first mother and father, then the professors, etc. 
Later on sickness may rob a party of some of its faculties so acquired, 
and at last, when death arrives, the whole resolves again in the air to 
be acquired again by a new battery. This would explain why some 
parties are more ready to receive impressions than others, develop- 
ment of one thing to the detriment of others, and why some whose 
receptacle is defectuous will never be able to understand or acquire 
one thing or the other. But this would be pretty much the end of 
psychic photo, or return in one body of a separated soul, except some- 
thing else happens and another explanation. Maybe a medium will 
be able some day to reconstitute the particles disappeared at death, 


but then, how can we reconstitute the body to the photographer? 
There is the mystery. 


I give you the above idea for what it is worth. 
you please. 


Do with it what 

It does not mean that there is no God, but tries an 

explanation of things existing.—Yours very truly, A. Lavy. 
Asniéres (Seine), June 4, 1904. 


To the Editors. 

‘Gentlemen,—It is to be regretted that your correspondent, Mr. D. 
Bachrach, should have so hastily assumed fraud in the photographs 
which he examined because a few of them presented the appearance 
of screen work. The majority do not, and therefore should have sug- 
gested careful inquiry as to the why and wherefore of the difference. 

Clairvoyants have occasionally during certain sittings described to 
me that the spirit sitters were behind a kind of auric veil or netting, 
the mesh of which varied in size with the individual. Mr. B.’s own 
experiences of twenty-five years ago, for which, of course, he expects 
full credence, should have made him more considerate towards others 
who obtain abnormal results on their plates. His testimony is, 
however, very welcome, as it may stimulate others to find out that 
everything must not be put down to halation, fog, etc. 

A lady of my acquaintance, strongly mediumistic, has been the 
despair of several photographers, who have been quite unable to 
take a good normal portrait of her owing to curious lights always 
appearing. 

Considering that photographs or representations of spirit faces, 
designs, and other markings have frequently been obtained in total 
darkness, both with and without the use of a camera, it is futile to 
argue, as does Mr. N. Maskelyne, that the photographs must be 
fraudulent because some of them are not according to what the usual 
laws of photography would lead us to expect as to lighting, etc. 

Though I have made a close examination of many of those Mr. 
Maskelyne refers to, I have not been able to find any in which the 
aura is of a woven texture. 

In full materialisation this is the case, and on several occasions the 
spirit visitors have, by request, cut off small pieces of their spirit 
drapery, some of which has afterwards slowly dematerialised, while 
others have remained. 

Replying to another point, I have many spirit portraits of those 
who lived prior to the photographic era, but they do not differ in any 
way from the modern ones. 

The spirit workers can, however, through the means of a suitable 
medium, reproduce the appearance of an engraving or picture should 
re, and seeing that it is reported that we can by the aid 
of electricity do-the same at the other end of the wire, it would 
not be so surprising if they could do likewise by a kind of wireless 
telegraphy. 

We should also remember that nearly 20 years ago Mr. A. R. Chat- 
wood succeeded in reproducing on a sensitive plate the image of a 
piece of printed paper at which he had steadily stared for a con- 
siderable time, and the spirit workers, with their more extended 
powers, may be able to do this with the quickness of thought. 

Mr. Maskelyne most conveniently leaves out of his reckoning the 
evidence of various clairvoyants who have repeatedly seen the spirit 
visitors taking up, and sometimes altering, their positions by the 
side of the sitter, and also that in very many cases the spirit friends 
have in this way fulfilled promises made by them, in some cases 
thousands of miles away. 

Had the duplicate rabbet marks referred to been produced by doub 
exposure, the prints would naturally have been carefully cut down. 


e 


One explanation of these has been suggested by Mr. Levy ix 
letter. i 

In the United States there are two or three photographic med 
who obtain spirit faces when copying a photograph. r 

In my own case I am surrounded by fourteen faces, and five of { 
have been previously taken with me in a different pose in London 
Washington. The photographer is a complete stranger to me, 
has taken over 1,300 during the last few years; they are all differ 
and each showing a number of faces. I trust that now the que; 
is being so thoroughly ventilated, we shall hear of others in 
country who may develop this phase of mediumship, and that 
will have the courage to come forward and further prove that gs 
photography is a fact.—Yours faithfully, H. Brackwet 

June 13, 1904. 

P.S.—In your report of the discussion which followed the rea 
of my paper on the above subject, your reporter has unintention 
misquoted some of my replies. With your permission I will co, 
in your next issue. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—There is much that can he said upon spiritual man 
tations that you, I take it, could not admit into the “B.J.” 1] 
fore, I will endeavour—difficult though it be—to confine my rem 
to its photographic phase. I attended the meeting of the Lot 
and Provincial Photographic Association, at which Mr. Black 
lectured. I took a camera and plates, hoping that perhaps I n 
get a chance shot or two at the spirits. But I understand, from 
Blackwell’s reply to my query, that my camera would haye t 
magnetised before I could succeed, so I did not try. Perhaps § 
day I may reach a higher astral plane (I think that is the pr 
term) and be able to magnetise my own apparatus; meantime, it s 
to me that a good business could be done in ready magnetised cam 
and plates, if only Mr. Blackwell would put one of our large ma 
or dealers in the proper way of going about it, otherwise I fear t 
is little chance of the ordinary or garden photographer ever attai 
to the higher ranks of the cult. As the case stands, one has to 
his camera magnetised, employ a medium (they make a charge—n 
ally), and expose a large number of plates and yet get no spirit pk 
graph whatever. One is apt to get tired of this negative result, 
cease to persevere. I cannot imagine anything less calculates 
remove that wall of prejudice with which we are said to be surrow 
and which is such an insuperable barrier to our progress. 

Tt was not till after the meeting was over and we had left th 
knew we had had a clairvoyant, who was also a clairaudiant, 1 
us the whole evening, and he told me that our old friend, Traill Tay 
as standing between Mr. Henderson and myself, laughing at 
Henderson’s remarks. I cannot help regretting that this opportu 
of communing with him was lost to me, an opportunity that prob 
will never occur again. I think he should have spoken at the ti 
I also had some very serious talk with a member of the London 
Provincial, who has gone into the matter a great deal. Among 0 
things, he told me that everybody could become a medium. It 
mere question of striving to be one, believing in it, and perseyera 
while to others it comes as a gift. This is only reasonable, for de 
not know that while some of us are born, say fools, others only gr 
ate? Moreover, he advised me to have nothing to do with spirits 
he knew of so many cases where nothing but disaster followed. 
tells me that good spirits are not permitted to appear to mor 
it is only the evil ones who do so, and they take delight in deceiy 
annoying, and punishing those who meddle with them, This 
great comfort to me, and probably explains why I have not succee 
in my wish to communicate with the departed. I take it that #l 
I wished to communicate with are too good to get leave to ce 
To those. who wish to try psychic photography, I may add, I elic 
from Mr. Blackwell that the exposure for a spirit “ranged fro 
snap-shot to one minute,” but as most of the slides shown that eyel 
represented a human being besides the spirit, no matter whether it 
in the nebulous form or materialised, it would appear that you ¢ 
have to trouble yourself about the correct exposure for the mortal, 
spirit adjusts itself to this. For myself, at least for the present, Ia 
T shall. take my friend’s advice and leave spirits alone. 
Walthamstow. Aur. J. Brow: 
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nswers 10 Correspondents. 


ll matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
7 queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
URNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
0.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


orrespondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
nmunications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
2» names and addresses of the writers are given. 

mmunications relating to Advertisements and general business 
‘airs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

for the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mrssrs. HENRY 
AEENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
dertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
mounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


—_>—_—_ 


OGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Jean, 14, High Street, Rugby. Photograph of Men: Leaving British-Thomson 
uston Uo. Works, Rugby. 

Burton & Sons, 3, Haymarket, Leicester. Three Photographs of the Last, 
tr-Day heid in the Humberstone Gate, Leicester, Muy 16, 19v+t. 

Kime, 116, St. James’ Street, Newport, I. W. Photograph of Second Sherwood 
resters’ Football Team 1903-1904. i 

jize, Main Street, Wexford. Photograph of The Most Rev. Dr. Browne, Lord 
shop of Ferns. 

H. Gardiner, Daneway, near Cirencester. Photograph of the Church of St. 
nelms, Supperton. Photograph of Daneway Wharfe, Thames and severn 


nol. 
ck, 35, Longbridge Road, Barking, Essex. Photograph of the late Rev. J. 
wedonalad. 


kins, xchange Street, Retford, Notts. Tuo Photographs of Mr. F. Newnes. 
g Photographs of the Rt. Hon. Sir F. Mier Bart., MP. 
lattersail Avenue Parade, Accrington. Three Photogra hs of Opening 
e Drill Hall, Acervngton. Use Pe ‘ 
3 & Nixon, 200, Bank Street, Alexandria, N.B. 
Ulacher. Fs 
nce, Ihe Studio, Station Road, Dunbar. Photograph of Highland Cattle. 


Photograph of the Rev. W. 


VING REGISTERED :— 

et Wee ROL a Hill, Halton, near Leeds, Drawing of the 

d Rrr.—We know nothing of the matter, and cannot help you in 

ab. 

ApoLeuus.—Your query, as you say, in no way relates to photo- 

graphy, and we are sorry we cannot help you. We might sug- 
gest, however, that you consult a dealer in art metal works. 
He might be able to restore the bronze statue for you. 

wus Tins.—‘ Pusr-Tins” asks: “ What can be done with these? 
will any one give anything for them?” In reply: Unless the 
Platinotype Companies will, we do not know of any one else 
who would. In future, please write on a sheet of paper instead 
of a post-card. 

foND.—If you will carefully read the Rey. T. Perkins’ article 
again, you will see that the price mentioned does not include 
the cost of the block, which, as the author says, will be about 
half a guinea extra. This brings the price up to those you 


quote. 
iemaric.”—It is quite without our province to criticise what 
appears in the pages of a contemporary, or to pass any opinion 


upon it. It is certainly not our intention to adopt the sug- 
gestion you make. Your best way will be to study the works 
of the best arti and emulate them. The prints sent are 
tolerably gaod. 
ON Wantep.—“ TRAVeLEER ” asks: “ Will you kindly pass your 
opinion upon enclosed prints? These were taken by 
Field Camera, with R.R. Lens; 1 and 2 were taken in 
‘a room; 3, 4, and 5 were taken outside. These have not been 
picked, but are from my ordinary work. What class should 
they pass under?” In reply: To be candid with you, it is very 
poor work, say, third or fourth rate. 
oucHING.—INquiry says: “I shall be much obliged if you will 
kindly give me your opinion of my retouching. I have en- 


closed a few prints, taken both before and after retouching. 
The negatives from which they are taken .are not very good, 
but the only ones to hand.” In reply: The work is but fairly 
good. Much of the modelling in the faces has been destroyed 
in the retouching. 


A Lxcat Qurry.—F rer Puoro System asks: “Could I post the en- 
closed warning up in my shop window, also insert it in our 
local paper, without making myself liable to law?” In reply : 
We should think you could; but before doing so we think you 
should consult your solicitor. If you are a member of the 
Professional Photographers’ Association it will assist you in the 
matter. 

CopyrigHt Qumry.—Rrpro says: “ Would you give me your opinion 
upon the following case? I photograph a professional gentle- 
man, present him with a dozen copies, and register the photo- 
graph copyright. He then purchases from me a dozen copies. 
1. Does that purchase destroy my right to possession of the 
negative and the copyright? 2. Has he the option of giving 
permission to reproduce?” In reply : 1. No; certainly not. 
2. No; the copyright is yours, not his. 

Wooptn Disues.—Artemvs asks: “Is it prac icable for me to make 
dishes of wood, say about 25 in. by 21 in., for fixing and wash- 
ing bromide enlargements in? Tf so, what should I caulk the 
joints with to make water ight? and should the whole inner 

e also covered with any preparation? If 

If you are a good carpenter the 

The inside should be coated 


surface of the dish 
so, what?” In reply: Yes. 
joints will not require caulking. 


with some impervious-to-water material, such as pitch mixed 


with a little tallow or paraftin wé 
Copyrigur Qumry.—“F. E. G.” asks: “ Wiil you kindly say if 
registering photographs as follows is in order? A gentleman was 
invited to sit for his portrait, and after some difficulty he 
agreed, and in due course a print was sent to him; meantime, 
registration forms were obtained, but on same day as this was 
sent to Stationers’ Hall, I received an order for a number of 
copies. Would this invalidate the registration?” In reply : 
Tf the portrait was taken at your solicitation, and was not paid 
for by the sitter, the order for copies will not invalidate the 


copyright 
Emptoyment Wantep.—“ B. B.” says: “On the other sheet of paper 

I give you my qualifications. T am anxious to procure a berth 
with some firm or private gentleman not in the ordinary photo- 
graphic business, and 1 think your advice would be of great 
help. If you would kindly give me your opinion how I might 
possibly get such a berth. I have thought of trying to get in 
some observatory, if they employ photography.” In reply: The 
only suggestion we can offer is that you advertise your qualifi- 
he advertisement columns of the 


cations and requirements in 
JOURNAL. 

Mounrrve.—“ Mounranr” asks: “ Would you kindly let me know 
what is the best mountant for sepia platinotypes, when they 
have to be mounted on a very thin mount? I have tried starch 
and flour, and even kept them under pressure after mounting, 
but they buckle when dry, and will not keep their flatness for 
any length of time. I shall be glad if you will help me in the 
matter.” In reply: The best system of mounting in these cir- 
cumstances is that of the Dry Mounting Company, Fetter Lane. 
E.C. They will mount the primts for you. The mountant 
given om page 1,071 of the “ Almanac” is a good one for the 
purpose. 

Copyricnt QuERtEs.—‘ Coenrro” asks: “ Would you be good enougi 
to answer the following questions? (1) Would it be an infringe- 
ment to copy a picture which had been made copyright, but 
was not so marked? (2) Assuming that the answer to question 
(1) is as follows: ‘Yes; it is an infringement,’ what legal steps 
could the holder of the copyright take in the case of an in- 
fringement? (3) Is it absolutely necessary that a copyright 
picture should be marked * copyright?” In reply: (1) Certainly 
it would. (2) Sue for penalties (not exceeding ten pounds per 
copy), damages, an injunction to restrain ‘the production of 
further copies, and the forfeiture of all prints, negatives, etc. 
(3) Not at-all. 

Crniunorp.—Ienorant asks: “1. Of what is celluloid composed? 
2. What is its cheapest form, and its cost? 3. What are its 
cheapest solvents and their cost? 4, Also, I have some old 
views of local buildings (long since demolished) not taken by 
me. Should I be right, legally, in offering them to a firm 
of postcard publishers? Some T have copied and possess the 
negatives, others only prints. I know the pictures have not 
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been copyrighted in any way. I shall be very pleased to know 
your opinion.” In reply: 1. Nitro-cellulose and camphor. 2. 
The price depends upon the quality. Better get the price from 
the makers. 3. Probably acetone. From about 1s. a pound. 
4. Yes, if there is no copyright in them. 
Water Rate.—“ Warer” writes: “I should be very much obliged if 
you will kindly help me by answering the following. When 
hance permits I do professional work, portraits, etc. I have 
just had some cards printed and circulated. I have no studio, 
and do not use a great quantity of water. ‘lo-day I have 
received a water rate demand note for 2s. 6d. for one quarter. 
(1) Am I obliged to pay this in addition to the usual one of 
ts. ‘7d. per quarter? (2) If so, is 2s. 6d. the correct charge? 
I might mention this is a private house.” In reply: (1) If you 
use the water for trade purposes, as apparently you do, you 
will be charged extra for it. (2) Each water company haye 
heir special rates, and the extra rate charged to you seems 
to us very moderate. 
Dervetorrr.—‘ Coz” asks: “Would you kindly inform me (1) which 
self-toning paper you consider best suited for proofs? I prefer 
dark chocolate colour, or near it, if possible. (2) Also, of a 
good developer for bringing out detail in white dresses, etc. I 
S 
S 


° 


ct 


hould prefer to use dry pyro, if possible. Or a formula for pyro 
(2) How could I obtain several 
prints as specimens of good posing and lighting?” In reply: 
(1) It is, as we are continually saying, against our rules to re- 
commend any particular maker’s goods. (2) Any developer 
will answer if it be used somewhat diluted. (3) We should say 
that the best way would be to purchase some of the portraits 


the shop windows, and study them. 
Srupio Brinps.—E. West says he should be glad of advice on the 
following : “I have a small studio, 18 ft. long, 9 ft. wide, 6 ft. 
to eaves, 9 ft. from floor to ridge. Can you advise me the 
best way, and material for blinds, to light same to get best 
results? Have drawn rough sketch below. There is 8 ft.. of 
glass, as shown, 1 ft. from background end.” In reply: As the 
aspect of the studio is not stated, it is not really possible to 
say what is the best colour to use for the blinds. If the 
studio is lighted from the north, light blue blinds would be 
suitable. If from the south, then a dark green would be pre- 
ferable. Curtains would be best for the sides, and blinds for 
the roof. It is a pity that the 8 ft. of glass was not placed 
more in the middle of the building, say, commencing 4 ft. or a 
little more from the background end. 
Mountine Guossy Prints.—“ Mounranr” writes: “On page 451 of 
the Bririst JovRNAL you recommend treating glossy 
P.O.P. to a formalin bath before squeegeeing on to the ferro- 
type plate, saying that after lecoming dry the prints may be 
dipped in water, and mounted in the usual way. By adopting 
this treatment, could any starch paste be used for mounting 
(I use Higgins’ at present) without injuring the glossy surface, 
or is a special gelatine mountant required? If so, would you 
kindly give particulars of same?” In reply: If you read the 
article again you will see that we did not recommend the 
method. It was extracted from an American journal, to whom 
we credited the suggestion. Personally, we have not tried the 
method, but we have little doubt that it is all that is claimed 
for it. The mountant you are using, we should say, would 
answer quite well. 
Frasuiienr Coryinc.—G. Brtasco says: “Kindly give me the fol- 
lowing information, as I am very fond of photographing old 
carvings, either portable, or as fixtures. I wish to photo 
some very old and beautiful oak (black) wainscot and over- 
mantel work, but situated in a very dark hall, where little 
or no light penetrates, and to accomplish this critically, I wish 
to know the following items of interest : (1) the lens; (2) the 
stop ; (3) time of exposure; (4) the plate; (5) whether ribbon, or 
dust magnesium as a flash, in fact, just what you would do 
yourself; (6) if ribbon, what length, if powder, how many 
flashes repeated (single), and in what position the light to 
shine on the work?” In reply: (1) Any lens that will cover 
the size plate you require. (2) The largest that will vield 
good definition all over the plate. (3) That will depend upon 


of eclebrities, taken by the best photographers, as shown in. 


the intensity of the light. (4) Any ordinary plate of med 
rapidity. (5) Ribbon would perhaps be the better, (6) ¢ 
is quite a matter of judgment, and as we do not know 
subjects, we cam give no opinion. Why not employ daylig 
The subjects will not move, and any length of exposure 1 
be given. 

Copyricut InrrIncEMENT.—X. Y. Z. writes: “I am sending m 
paper and pictorial postcard. The stationer who issued 
card had permission from me to reproduce photograph (of wl 
I have copyright) on condition my name and word ‘ copyrig 
be printed. The newspaper has pirated the same, and ¢ 
pletely ignored me. I would not have troubled you in 
matter, as I have consulted a solicitor, but after reading 
often in yeur valuable journal the advantages of the Copyr 
Act, I was surprised.at his (the solicitor’s) advice, which 
to take no further action, although he admits i have a cle 
and would receive damages, which, in his opinion, would 
exceed £5. He also informs me they could prove that it 
in no way hurt the sale of my photographs, and in that cai 
might only be awarded a farthing damages. Even at hes 
would make no more than pay expenses. What I should _ 
to know, should I ask a sum of money to prevent it going 
court, and, if so, what would be a reasonable amount to ; 
and in the event of them not complying would you advise 
to proceed farther?” In reply: Legally, you have cause 
action if the case be as stated in your letter. But as you h 
consulted your solicitor we should say you should act on 
advice, which seems to us perfectly sound, particularly as 
newspaper has since explained in its columns that the co 
right is yours. Your solicitor might, possibly, obtain a sn 
sum from the paper, which they would perhaps pay to ay 
litigation. This query is further dealt with in another colu 


a 


Steur Tests in the Mercantile Marine.—The report of the si 
tests in the Mercantile Marine for the year ended December 31, 19 
has been issued as a Parliamentary paper [Cd. 2,111]. It states, 
three tables, the details of each case of failure reported, the percent 
of failure in form vision and in colour vision to the total numb 
examined, and the nature of the defect in each case of reported colt 
blindness. The number of candidates of competency as officers 
the Mercantile Marine and others who were reported to the Boi 
of Trade as having failed to pass the form vision, colour vision, 
colour ignorance tests last year was 40—19, or a percentage of 0 
out of 4,641 candidates, having failed in form vision, and 21, o1 
percentage of 0.45 out of 4,622 candidates, having failed in col 
vision. Among the failures in colour vision there were four ca 
of complete red blindness, or 19.0 per cent. of the total number 
failures, and .09 per cent. of the total number examined for cok 
vision; two cases of incomplete red blindness, or 9.5 per cent. 
the total number of failures, and 0.4 per cent. of the total numl 
examined for colour vision; nine cases of complete green blindne 
or 42.9 per cent. of the total number of failures, and .19 per cel 
of the total number examined for colour vision; and six cases 
incomplete green blindness, or 28.6 per cent. of the total number 
failures, and .13 per cent. of the total number examined for colo 
vision. Appended to the report is a chart of specimen colours of t 
various series of skeins used in the examinations, 
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[E BRITISH JOURNAL JUBILEE NUMBER. 


| Special Jubilee Number of Tus Brirish Journat oF 
oGRAPHY, which we published on Friday, June 10, 
met, we are pleased to say, with a most cordial and 
murable reception at the hands of the photographic 
lic—indeed, the success achieved was so striking and 
itaneous as to cause even ourselves, who had anticipated 
j the Special Number would secure a wide degree of 
reciation, the liveliest feelings of gratification and 
isure at the chorus of commendatory approval meted out 
he issue. 

everal extra thousands of the Special Jubilee Number 
e been printed, and they are selling rapidly at the 
Inary price of twopence per copy, or by post twopence- 
The number consists of a total of 152 pages, 
forms the largest ordinary issue of any photographic 
ral ever published in the United Kingdom. The con- 
ts include thirty special articles by the foremost photo- 
phic authorities of the time; a history of Tum Bririsz 
RNAL OF ProroGRAPHY since its foundation; and about 


ipenny. 


y original portraits of celebrities connected with photo- 


phy; thus forming a unique and most interesting 
venir of the Jubilee of the oldest photographic journal 
the world. 

is this souvenir number of the Journan is in such 
at demand, and is shortly likely to be scarce, readers 
home and abroad who have not yet secured a copy are 
vised to do so without delay. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


When shall we know all that radium will 
do, or what it will not do? Every week 


Still Another 
Property of 


telah ae —almost every day—brings forth some 
i new discovery of its most remarkable 
properties. Last week Sir Wm. Crookes, at the Royal 


Society, communicated some curious observations illus- 
trating the effect of radium emanations on the diamond. 
It appears that when a crystal is exposed to the impact of 
radiant matter it becomes phosphorescent of different hues, 
and assumes a dark colour. After a long exposure it 
becomes almost black, though the time for that varies with 
different stones. This coloration seems to be due to 
the formation of a coating of graphite—a form or carbon— 
on the gem. Sir William said he had also found that by a 
different method of applying the radiant matter the colour 
of the diamond was altered without the formation of a 
crust, which was suggestive of a chemical as well as a 
physical change. By this treatment it was suggested that 
it may be possible to improve the value of gems by deepen- 
ing. the colours of those which are but slightly tinted. 
Should the above method of treatment of precious stones 
turn out to be practicable in a commercial sense, we 
imagine that some of the dealers in gems will not be slow 
to take advantage of it, because we all know that the value 
of gems is greatly dependent upon their tints or colours. 
If these can be changed from those of comparatively little 
value to those of greater worth, even if the cost of doing it 
is great, it may prove remunerative, particularly with gems 
of the larger sizes. 


* * * 


Interesting to Hand camera workers, who used to 
ea NCR ue: delight in snap-shotting the vessels and 

Ss. barges moored in the lower Thames, 
much regretted the suspension of the penny steamboat 
service. The boats now plying between Westminster and 
Greenwich every twenty minutes throughout the day gives 
them the opportunity of continuing their work, which they 
have been unable to do for the past season through the 
withdrawal of the boats. Vessels of all sizes group well, 
and at all times make, with suitable lighting, good pictures. 
The dismal looking tug, vomiting forth dense masses of 
black smoke, followed by a string of heavily-laden barges, 
with a background of wharfs, usually makes an excellent 
picture. In the docks, too, no end of fine pictures are to 
be obtained, either with a hand or a stand camera. When 
taking the annual holiday at the seaside London amateurs 
rarely fail to embrace the opportunity, and it is a little 
surprising that they seem to quite ignore the shipping on 
the Thames, which is available to them all the year round. 
Now that the boats are again running, there will be ample 
work for the hand camera on the lower Thames—between 
London Bridge and Greenwich.. The vessels of all 
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nationalities nioored in the Pool and in the docks make 
excellent subjects for hand camera work, and may well be 
obtained from the steamboats. Indeed, a dozen, or a 
couple of dozen, plates may be profitably exposed going 
and returning, between London Bridge and Greenwich, 
any fine afternoon—Saturday or any other. Of course, 
in making the exposure from a moving boat it must be 
brief. Therefore a quick shutter, rapid lens, and highly 
sensitive plates should be employed if sharp pictures are 
desired. With these there is no difficulty in obtaining 
excellent results from the river steamboats now running. 


* * * 


The Art 


Those who glance through the advertise- 
Season. 


ment columns of the daily press need not 
be reminded that the picture season is now “full swing.” 
The Royal Academy and all the other annual shows are 
open, as well as some additional ones. For example, at 
Harl’s Court there is an exhibition of Italian pictures that 
are well worth seeing, and, recently, a loan exhibiton of 
Irish pictures was formally opened at the Guildhall Art 
Gallery by the Lord Mayor, accompanied by the Lady 
Mayoress and the Sheriffs. The pictures shown, it should 
be mentioned, are by Irish artists, as there cannot be said 
that there is an Irish school in art in the sense that there 
is a Dutch school, a Flemish school, an Italian, or a French 
or English school. The pictures shown are, however, by 
Irish painters, and amongst them are some very fine works 
by the best masters, though perhaps not their very best 
pictures. There are works by Maclise, Mulready, Shannon, 
Brabazon, Hayes, Asborne, Lavery, and many others. The 
pictures that will probably attract the greatest attention 
by the general public are those by Mulready, by reason of 
their vivid colouring and exquisite drawing. Amongst this 
artists work is the “ Choosing the Wedding Gown.” This 
picture, it may be remembered, was the one selected for 
the Society of Arts competition some few years ago, for 
the substantial prizes offered by it for the best photo- 
gravure plate, untouched, from a picture. If at any 
future time there should be a competition for a good 
size reproduction of a painting in colours by means of 
photography, we cannot call to mind a better subject for it 
than this picture. Anent art makers, it may be mentioned 
that at a sale of pictures at Christie’s on Saturday last, 
some very high, if not record, prices were realised. For 
instance, a Gainsborough, a portrait, fetched 3,300 guineas ; 
a Reynolds, also a portrait, made 4,000 guineas; while a 
Turner, “Walton Bridges,” was knocked down to a firm 
of picture dealers (Messrs. Agnew and Sons) for no less a 
sum than 7,000 guineas. The total amount realised at 
this one day sale was between fifty-eight and fifty-nine thou- 
sand pounds. 


* * * 


Sight 


The Spectacle Makers’ Company is one 
Testing. 


of the few old City companies that are 
taking really active measures in the 
furtherance of the crafts they are supposed to represent. 
One day last week the first of the examinations in sight 
testing as instituted by this Company was opened. Over 
a hundred opticians were present, candidates for the award 
of a diploma attesting their skill in the correction of 
defects of vision. In some introductory remarks, the 
Master of the Company, Mr. Alban G. H. Gibbs, M.P., 
referred to the fact that the practice of sight testing by 
opticians had been challenged from an influential quarter, 
but said that the various issues had been carefully sifted 
and weighed by a committee, and it was decided that sight 
testing should be recognised by the institution of a special 
examination of opticians engaged in the trade. He added 
that, at the expressed wish of the trade, and very properly 


too, he thought, they had obtained first-rate professio 
co-operation. He trusted that in future the position 
an examiner to the Spectacle Makers’ Company would 
looked upon by ophthalmic surgeons as a highly privile; 
one, offering, as it did, great opportunities and respor 
bilities for promoting a proper understanding ame 
opticians of the limits their practice should not overst 
All we think will commend the Spectacle Makers’ C¢ 
pany for the step they have taken. Good eye-sight 
one of the greatest blessings a person can possess, thor 
it is too often impaired by those who vend spectacles, ¢ 
who do not understand their business by selling glasses £ 
are thoroughly unsuited to the vision of the purchas 
If he finds—as is too often the case—a pair of spectac 
that he can see a little ‘better with than his old ones, 
makes the purchase—possibly to the injury of his e} 
But if he purchases from an optician who holds » 
diploma from the Spectacle Makers’ Company, he has» 
satisfaction of knowing that he is getting what is b 
for his sight, even if he has to pay a little higher pr 
han he would do at the ordinary spectacle vendors. 

is not every one who can afford to pay the fees of 
ophthalmic surgeon when he finds his eye-sight failing h 
Hence he has had recourse to the ordinary vendor 
spectacles, with the result that his vision has suffered 
he end. 


* * * 


A Meteorolo- Photographers, like most other persc 
gical Discovery.}aye been at a loss.to discover a rea 
for the excessive rainfall of the past two years. Th 
business depends largely upon fine weather, and they na 
rally feel that if the cause of unusual moisture could 
ascertained, there might be some remote chance of a rem 
eing found for the evil. Meteorologists have failed 
give a satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon, ¢€ 
beyond a few vague references to the Gulf Stream % 
spots on the sun, have nothing at all to say upon ~ 
subject. But at last we have a ray of hope. It cor 
rom a remote place known as Fraserburgh, in Scoila 
and we have the more faith in it because we know t 
the inhabitants of our northern counties are shrewd ab 
ordinary mortals, and are not likely to be carried away 
silly rumours. The good people of Fraserburgh hi 
traced the rain to the wiles of Marconi. To reduce 
matter to plain language, it seems that under the auspi 
of the Italian inventor, a wireless telegraphic station . 
been completed at Fraserburgh, and that, according 
the local report, “since the erection of the shaft har 
a day has passed without a heavy rainfall, particula 
during the hours of experimenting, and the inhabita 
of the district have come to regard the presence of 

station with suspicion.” The people at Poldhu, in Ce 
wall, have followed suit, and have gone so far as to p 
tion to have the wireless apparatus removed. Anyone ¥ 
has had experience of Cornish weather for a few deca 
will smile at the idea that wireless telegraphy or anyth 
else could possibly make it more moist. But this i 
digression. Signor Marconi does not smile at the id 
he laughs outright, and says: “If anyone can prove 6 
I am spoiling the English weather, I shall have gt 
pleasure in dropping my work in this country, and send 
my instruments to Australia or Egypt, where rain is V 
much wanted.” Still, we must confess our sympathy 

the people at Fraserburgh and at Poldhu. It is so sa 
factory when a grievance exists to find some one wh 
one can put “on toast.” Hitherto we have had no _ 
upon whom we can wreak our vengeance when bad weat 
set in. We, some of us, went so far as to call the weat 


“beastly,” or “abominable,” or “wretched,” and we hi 
known some who have, under stress of irritation, w 
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stronger language than that. But we have always felt 
vant of some one who could be made to suffer person- 
for the loss and inconvenience brought about by in- 
ent weather, and if Signor Marconi is brought forward 
ll this gap in our midst he will add to the debt of 


tude which we already owe him for his wonderful | 


ntions. 
* * * 


in of Cine-A few weeks ago there was some dis- 
ography. cussion in our columns as to the genesis 
he cinematograph, and, we had occasion to refer to 
very early contrivances for projecting different 
es of a picture upon the lantern screen for the purpose 
iving the idea of motion. We have since that time 
yvered in a book, which bears date 1744, a copper- 
engraving which is so ingeniously drawn, that two 
rate episodes in one story are contained therein, and 
nust credit the artist with thus forestalling, by nearly 
ntury and a half, the idea of the “living picture.” For 
quite evident that the same genius which prompted 
to represent two phases of a movement would 
been capable to suggesting any greater number, and 
as possibly the labour of engraving the metal plate 
h alone stopped his hand. The volume referred to 


The New History of the Bible,” by the Rev. Thomas | 


khouse, published in London at the date already given, 
the particular picture referred to is illustrative of 
story of Jonah. At the right-hand side of the com posi- 
there is represented a town of some importance with 
arine parade in front, and a sea with extremely curly 
kers. In the far distance is a ship with its one sail 
ying out in the breeze, and having a good time gene- 
y. This, of course, is the vessel with Jonah on board 
hey started for their sea trip before the crew found 
what a bad cargo he was. A mile nearer the ship is 
n shown with the sail down, and a villainous black 
d overhead, which is fringed with straight lines, which 
nrain. A still nearer view is once more given of the 
el, and this is large enough for us to distinguish the 
-men on board who seem to be engaged in once more 
ling up the sheet—for they have got rid of the incon- 
lent prophet. There is the old gentleman struggling 
he water with the huge fish, which seems to be a cross 
yeen the conventional sea-serpent and a gigantic peri- 
cle, about to swallow him. This monster of the deep 
nce more shown in the foreground—indeed, it is quite 
principal object in the picture. It has its mouth 
2 open, for it has just ejected Jonah, who looks not a 
the worse for his uncomfortable experience in the 
ter of seaside lodgings. It will thus ibe seen that we 
@ in this masterly design all the elements for a cinema- 
aph picture, the ship veing shown three times, and 
ah and his host twice. So that we must give the Rev. 
Stackhouse, who was Vicar of Beenham, in Berkshire, 
credit of being the first cinematographer. At the 
e time we are somewhat puzzled to know why this 
d clergyman undertook the compilation of this extra- 
inary book, which runs to two folio volumes, each of 
it hundred pages. Probably it consists of the sermons 
ached by the author, for it partakes of the character 
the old-fashioned discourse, in that it gives biblical 
ory in reconstructed sentences. Mr. Stackhouse does 
improve upon “ that well of English undefiled” when 
says: “the Fish disembogu’d itself of Jonah” on the 
ern shores of the Mediterranean Sea. But one cannot 
wish that he had been on the spot when the prophet 


so summarily ejected from his moist quarters, and | 


f it had been possible for him to have employed a 
smatographic camera. 


Reconstitution On Thursday last week the Committee 


| ey. ae lowicat appointed by the Treasury minute of a 
Oticce SELSe year or two ago to inquire and report as 
advised. to the administration by the Meteoro- 


| logical Council of the existing Parlia- 
mentary grant, and as to whether any changes are desirable, 
presented their conclusions. The general public knows the 
work of the office chiefly through the forecasts of the 
weather for the next twenty-four hours as they appear in the 
newspapers daily. No body of persons, perhaps, except 
agriculturists, fishermen, and the like, are more interested 
| in the weather we are to expect for the next day or two than 
are photographers—that is, those who are engaged in out- 
door work. We have more than once alluded to the 
unreliability of the forecasts as at present issued by the 
Meteorological Office, to which an annual grant of between 
fifteen and sixteen thousand pounds is made. The report 
issued by the Committee shows that for the decade ending 
1902 the percentage of complete successes were 55.7 and 
partial successes 27.3. This is certainly not a high per- 
centage when it is considered that in settled weather, when 
the barometer is high and steady, and perhaps rising, it is 
not difficult for anyone to forecast fine weather for the next 
day, and it is in such circumstances that the Meteorological 
Office has scored many of its successes in their reports. 
It may not be known to the general public that the Meteoro- 
logical Council is neither a Government Department nor a 
private concern. It is, in fact, an association incorporated 
under the Companies Act. The members are directors of 
it, appointed by the Royal Society. Nevertheless, it re- 
ceives and administers the grant from Parliament of the 
sum just stated. It may be mentioned that the Council was 
formed in 1867 to take over the work of a department in the 
Board of Trade after the death of Admiral Fitzroy. The 
Committee that has just issued its report suggests that the 
registration of the office as a company under the Joint- 
stock Companies Acts should be cancelled, that it should be 
wound up, and the office reconstituted as a department 
under the control of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
o whom the present grant would be transferred. The 
necessity for a Council of seven having been thus got rid of, 
hey recommend that the office be placed under the control 
of a man of science as Director of Meteorology, appointed 
after consultation with the Royal Society, but responsible 
0 the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and making his 
annual report to that department. The Committee also 
make other recommendations in matters of detail which we 
| need not here refer to. The chief one is, as just mentioned, 
hat the Meteorological Office should be placed under the 
control of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, the 
bodies most immediately concerned in the weather, and not 
eft to what is practically a joint-stock company receiving a 
Government grant of some sixteen thousand pounds a year. 
Tf the Committee’s recommendations are adopted it is to be 
hoped that there will be an improvement in the reliability 
of the daily forecasts of the weather on those now issued. 
They would then be of great use to agriculturists, fishermen. 
and to photographers, especially outdoor workers. 


Wr understand that at the forthcoming Newbury Photographic 
Exhibition there will be a special class with first and second prizes 
of a guinea, and half a guinea respectively for pictorial postcards. 
| ‘The number of amateurs who print their own cards is increasing so 
rapidly that the competition should prove most popular. The con- 
ditions are that all cards sent in shall become the property of the 
exhibition, and shall reach the hon. secretary, Mr. E. J. Forster, 
Guildhall Club, Newbury, not later than September 1. No entry form 
or fee being required. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF FILMS. 


Tue republication of some of the pages of our JourNAL 


of fifty years ago 


has aroused a great deal of interest, 


and very considerable wonderment that photography half 


a century ago had achieved so much, was capable of 
much. 


so 


Instantaneous photographs, photographs of the 


moon, negatives of large size, taken in the field with all 


the appalling impedimenta incidental to wet-plate wor 


k, 


when each plate had to be prepared on the spot, and the 
actual cleaning of the glass to receive the sensitive 


coating required considerable experience to avoid spo 
and stains of all kinds, while the modern frilling had i 
analogue in the slipping and 


ts 
ts 


oosening of the film. All 


these were done—and well done—half a century ago, as in 


the best of dry-plate work of the present day. 
in one direction a vast step has been taken. 
dream of the old votaries of the “black art” 


The wilde 


an almo 


But 


st 
st 


meaningless term to the modern camerist—a flexible glass, 


as celluloid may justly 
the introduction of the everyday spool that can be boug 
for a shilling—little more than the cost of t 
glass of the collodion The beginning of t 
twentieth century has, indeed, witnessed the apotheos 


bare 


eriod. 


of the film, with the concurrent initiation of a revolution 


in the practice of development. The use of long ro 


of films, measured at times actually by miles, necessitated 
the development of thousands of exposures at one time 
in one solution ; but this striking departure from practice 


e termed, has been realised in 


at 
1e 
he 
is 


ls 


was generally passed over in the marvel at the resu 


with little thought of its import, until quite recently. If 


t 


the average photographer was certain of one thing, it was 
that to get a good negative it was essential to have at 
hand a supply of solutions of bromide and of accelerator, 


and would scoff at the suggestion of one solution for eve 
exposure made. 


iy 


The epoch-making researches of Hurter 


and Driffield had literally no meaning for him, develop- 
ment “with the eyes shut,” as it has been termed, was 


a mere phantasy of the brain. An appreciation of the fa 


ct 


that in a general way one exposure was right, all others 


wrong, was slow in coming; the real value of factori 


al 


development, even with limitations, to which Mr. Watkins 


has brought such enthusiasm was not admitted. But no 


w 


a swing of the pendulum has taken place in the opposite 


direction, and the you-press-the-button and-we-do-the-re 
system is extended to development. The 
machine bids fair to banish the add-a-little-bromide theor 


and photographic manipulation has become still more 


mechanical. 


st 


developing 


Wo 


There is, however, a stout phalanx of workers who still 
believe that every exposure needs its own development. 


Yet, singularly enough, in the practice of rollable fil 


m 


development they do not, as a rule, put their theory in 
practice, for, from inquiries we have made, it is the excep- 
tion to treat spools of (say) a dozen exposures singly, so 
that, in effect, the very people who sneer at development 


by box adopt in their own practice a method which 
virtually the same thing. 


is 


We met an indignant amateur 


a, little while ago who was loud in his denunciation of the 
methods of a large firm, one of whose operators he had 
“tipped” to permit him to see the actual development 


of some of his films of exposures made abroad. 


“He 


actually developed the film in lengths, gave them all the 


same treatment whatever the exposure. 
more films from me to be developed,” he growled. 
the methods of large firms, developing 


They'll get no 
With 
films by 


the hundred, with the aid of every mechanical appliance 


possible, we are not concerned. 


We are writing more 


particularly for the every-day photographer, who, 
himself or for amateur clients, has perhaps a few sp 
every day to treat, and who desires to get out of e 
exposure all its potentialities. 

We find that there are still a number of photograp 
who cut up every spool into individual pieces and devel 
number atonce. Itis evident that by this means there 
power of making the best out of every exposure, for no 
we should imagine, would contend that, whether a pic 
has had, for example, half or double the proper expos 
the correct density, for the two placed in the develope 
the same time will be obtained at the same moment; 
single-piece method enables the worker to leave the fili 
the solution just the right length of time, and so obtain 
most suitable printing capacity. All honour to those 
adopt a plan which of necessity, by the mere act of cut 
up and marking for identification each separate pi 
together with the labour of pinning them up individual] 
dry, devotes attention and time which we have he 
described as sinful. Others ¢ evelop in lengths, holdin 
end in each hand, and passing the film backwards and 
wards through the solution till suitable density is arr 
at. Obviously there is no practical difference between 
method and the developing machine plan, save that it 
sesses more elasticity of selection in that in case 
general over or under exposure the film can be kept ur 
the action of the developer a greater or shorter time 
judgment dictates, and so a better general average maj 
obtained, ‘The plan, too, is perhaps as economical as : 
for when the film is kept in the solution by a loose re 
or other method a very small quantity can be used. 
this mode of working the factorial system, of course, cal 
adopted. When the images begin to appear the lar 
average of correct exposures will be chosen to calculate 
time the film must remain under the action of the soluti 

The third alternative is to cut the films into lens 
of such size that they will go into a dish of such ordir 
capacity as would be found in an average dark-room, 
will not involve the waste of an undue amount of liqui 
say, a 12x10 or 15x12 dish. Here, with the dexte 
arrived at by practice, it is surprising how many pieces 
be developed at once, the chief difficulty being the curl 
up of the films in the quid. which, as our readers 
aware, is with the non-curling films more marked than y 
the old style, especially with spools of six, which empha 
the tendency. When they are placed in the devele 
after preliminary soaking in water, the curling tende 
is reduced the greater the amount of the alkali emplot 
the pyro-soda being particularly helpful. The drawbael 
the plan is the liability of getting the film into ki 
which are apt to produce unpleasant markings that 
quite conspicuous when the film is dry. 

The drying of the film is not a mere perfunctory 
formance. If it be suspended direct from the wash 
water there is a tendency for tears of liquid to form, 
make unsightly spots on finished film. A common pla 
to draw the film, back and front, over the edge of the d 
and so wipe off much of the water. One photograr 
of our acquaintance draws his films over the back of 
hand. Another employs a particularly soft sponge for 
purpose, while still another invariably presses the f 
between sheets of hard blotting paper, a plan which enal 
the drying to be more quickly carried out, the finis 
negatives being then very even and workmanlike in app 
ance. We will conclude by referring to the practice 


one worker who turns his films out in a very short ti 
He passes every one through a weak bath of formal 
made by adding about 5 per cent. of the commercial s 
tion to water, and then blots off the superfluous moist 
It is surprising how much heat a film so treated can ¥ 
stand without injury. 
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= DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON ORTHOCHROMATIC 
PLATES. 
iil, 
ite the testing of colour-sensitive plates has received con- 
able attention, and some very curious and contradictory 
ments are to be met with. One pins his faith to the 
ction grating spectrum, another to the direct vision spec- 
ope, whilst a third believes in colour charts and natural 
ts, and each damns the other’s method of testing and 
‘s that his is the only orthodox method, and the others 
mite heterodox. Personally, I believe in all three, if the 
ts obtained are read correctly, and if the experiments are 
ed out on absolutely fair and equal lines and one does 
yut a bit of lead in the scale. A few discursive thoughts 
1e subject and a few data may lead to a somewhat more 
factory position cf affairs, or at any rate may induce some 
ke into consideration that there are always two sides to a 
tion. 
e diffraction spectrum has one great advantage, and that 
at the colours are more normally distributed, yet on the 
hand this very advantage may mislead some to a totally 
neous idea of the results possible with a dye. Till Mr. 
\. K. Tallent devised his ingenious little spectroscopic 
ra, the number of those who had a diffraction grating 
sra might almost have been counted on one hand ; probably 
“now those in possession of a concave grating camera are 
to be numbered on one hand. The advantage of the con- 
grating is that it requires no lenses, there is therefore 
lutely no absorption by intervening glass masses. Tallent’s 
action camera has not only a lens but a prism, and also the 
wloid of which the grating is made, these must play some 
in regard to absorption, but it must be a minor part, and 
ably only applies to the ultra violet rays, with which, 
1 all due respect to thcse who say to’ the contrary, we have 
to do, when using our cameras by daylight, than they 
ld have us believe. The direct vision spectrescope is an 
emely handy little instrument, but it has two disadvan- 
s which it is just as well we should recognise; the Arst as 
the absorption of the ultra violet may be so great as, to use 
ewhat of an Hibernicism, to extend into the violet, where 
ordinary gelatine plate is sensitive; this must of course 
end upon the construction, whether it is a three or five 
m arrangement and of what glass it is made. ’ I have three 
et vision prisms, which differ enormously in their results, 
an ordinary Browning-Grace five prism, with comparison 
m and scale, which was, made for visual work and is cor- 
ed for practically the D lines, another a Zeiss, correc:ed for 
G line, and a third, much the largest, also of five prisms, 
of which give different results, although slit aperture and 
il length of spectrum are kept constant. 
he disadvantage of the Tallent, or in fact any: diffraction 
ting camera, is that the less re rangible end, the red and 
nge, of the spectrum is so spread out that sensitiveness 
this region may be entirely over cooked ; on the other hand, 
the direct vision spectroscope, this end is so humped to- 
her that a totally erroneous value is put on the sensitive- 
s. To put the thing somewhat baldly, if you have a crowd 
five thousand people and pack them into a quarter of a 
lare mile, they make a big impression—this is what the direct 
ion does—whereas if you spread the same number of people 
rr ten square miles, then the onlooker is not struck with 
s- existence of a crowd, and this is what the diffraction 
iting does. ‘There is of course a method of comparing the 
) and of translating the one reading into the other and 
lding the scales equally between the two, but I propose at 
later date to show comparative spectra’ taken under abso- 
ely identical circumstances in elucidation of this -point. 
[ am a strong believer in a practical test and prefer a 


eolcur-chart to a natural object, for the simple reason that 
one can measure a colour-chart and keep the measurements by 
one, and this is the method which the man in the street will! 
use, because probably not one worker in a thousand has a. 
spectroscope of any sort. But there are charts and charts. 

Ags some one once said, we do not get “spectra hanging on 
trees,” a perfectly legitimate remark, but there is no colour 
in nature which is not derived from the spectrum + white 
cr + black. The argument that a co‘oured chart is un 

scientific and useless because so much white light is reflected 
from the surface of such paper, no matter what its colour may 
be, simply shows that an unsuitable chart has been chosen. 
As I said before, there are charts and charts. If you happen to- 
know a paper-maker, and can get round the right side of him, 
you will be able to obtain a booklet of examples of matt surface 
papers of all colours, which reflect very little white light att 
all. A lithographed chart is useless, as a rule, because the 
eclours are not saturated; glazed papers for the same reasom 
are not good to use. Again, there is no object in nature that 
does not reflect white light more or less, and the average worker 
does not buy commercial colour-sensitive plates to expose im 
a spectroscopic camera; he wants to take coloured objects and. 
scenes with them, and therefore a practical test on a chart,. 
if it is a good one, or a natural object, is not only perfectly 
legitimate, but may be scientific, because, to quote Dr. Eder, 
“The yellow, at the Frauenhofer line D, has been estimated: 
by different observers as from 9 to 31 times brighter usually 
than the spectrum blue, at F 3 G, and from 21 to 87 timess 
brighter than the darker spectrum blue at G, whilst pigmentary” 
yellow is from 6 to 14 times brighter than the blue, and 
spectrum yellow is from 19 to 40 times brighter than the red, 
between B and ©, whilst with pigments it appears only from 
3 to 7 times brighter,” and it appears quite as scientific to 
test the relative ratio of the light reflected from pigments: 
as it docs to test the absolutely pure spectrum, which has no 
admixture of white light or black. 

There is of course another important point in testing plates, 
and that is the light by which they are tested. I have 
studiously refrained, except in the above just-quoted sentence, 
from citing any authority, but I must be allowed to agaim 
quote Vierordt’s table of the visual luminosities of different: 
lights, and also some measurements (Eder) of the relative 
photographic luminosities, which support this statement and 
prove that by using one light or another you can put as mucks 
lead as you like in the scale and totally falsify results, if 
this is not taken into account. 


Vierorpt’s TABLE. 


Brightness in the Spectrum. Total 

A Brightnes= 
Cc. in}. FAG. in Candles... 

Standard candle. 73 ... 100 134 < 35. L 
Gaslight... eae. “100 1255 6 ha 16 
Limelight . 5 BO. aco OD) GAGS) cee SO» 
Electric light ... 61 ..., 100 TBS) os 362: 
Magnesium light 50... 100 WPA) S00 215: 
Mounlight......... 87°... 100 BOS meee 204% 
Sunlight AVS Tes | TCMG) 2,971 ... 70,000 


An examination of this table shows how enormously the- 
different lights vary visually; C is the orange red, D yellow, 
b the green, and F 3G bright blue. 

Unfortunately, I know of no comparison table of the photo- 
graphic values of these lights, but Eder gives the 


Amyl acetate lamp as visually 1 candle, photographically ui 
Lime light NS 70 Ms a 260 
Gas light (Argand) 5 16 As - 28: 
Magnesium 80 on 99 1,600 
Electric light >, 2,000 me », 29,000—75,00@ 


My point is that unless one knows the actual spectrum 
compesition of the light, it is impossible to form a correct 
opinion cf the colour sensitiveness of a plate, for, obviously, if 


HARRI tae NE 
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we use magnesium, which has the least amount of red, it would 
give worse results than gas light, which has the most. To 
carry this argument to a reductio ad absurdum, we need only 
test a plate by the Cooper-Hewitt mercury lamp, which has 
no red and very few orange rays, and a colour-sensitive plate 
would be as bad as an ordinary. 

In testing colour-sensitive plates, there is, I think, one 
point too frequently overlooked, and that is to get a standard for 
comparison. Now this can only be got by finding an ordinary 
plate of the same speed or giving relative exposures for dif- 
ferent speeds and developing to the same factor. When ex- 
perimenting with new dyes, I have always been extremely 
careful to test for general sensitiveness, and see that the dye 
does not lower or increase the sensitiveness, because some may 
do the latter. Test spectroscopically if you can; if not, use 
a good colour chart or natural object; judge from negatives 
im preference {0 positives, as the one is not always an exact 
counterpart of the other; and if for real scientific work, then 
the densities must be measured. 


There is one method of testing, which has been cried down, 
but which, when properly and scientifically carried out, is 
extremely valuable, and that is to test for the relative sen- 
sitiveness to yellow and to blue. In default of anything better, 
a Chapman-Jones plate tester may be used, but the best way 
is certainly that suggested by Eder. He uses a Scheiner sen- 
sitometer, which is practically a Hurter and Driftield machine, 
and interposes between the light and plate a cell filled first 
with ammenio-oxide of copper, and then with potassium chro- 
mate solution; the former transmits practically all the blue- 
green, blue, and violet, to which silver bromide is sensitive, 
that is, determines the sensitiveness of the plate if it was an 
ordinary cne; the chromate transmits the greenish-blue, green, 
and yellow up to red, and determines the colour-sensitiveness 
of the plate, and the resulting densities are plotted out, and 
the speeds can be thus directly compared, having first of all 
determined the reduction in speed of the plate by the inter- 
position of the cell filled with plain water. This would give 
users of plates some valuable knowledge, and I hope before 
long, if nobcdy else does it, to treat all plates in this way. 
The filters are made as follows :— 


Cupric sulphate... te 008 as 25 g. 

Liq. ammonia .880 fe ae Aa q.s. 

‘Distilled water to os BS eee LOOOmecs 
Cell thickness, 1 cm. 

Potassium chromate nS nd ue 40 g. 

Distilled water to ... ee nou sos UO) we, 


Cell thickness, 1 cm. 


I have carefully refrained, save in two or three instances, 
from quoting from authorities, my purpose having been rather 
to sound a warning note as to too much reliance being placed 
on individual spectrograms, or a series carried out under con- 
ditions which do not approximate to the conditions of every- 
day work. We cannot in England rely sufficiently on day or sun- 
light to use this for testing by means of the spectroscope, but 
I consider it important that for really scientific and reliable 
testing one or a series of spectrograms should be made by day- 
light, as it enables those in the know to estimate to some extent 
at any rate the slit width, which is important. 

To those who may be desirous of taking up the subject of 
the study cf orthochromatics generally—and there is a vast 
field open to those fond of experimenting—the introduction of 
Tallent’s spectrescopic camera has considerably simplified 
matters, for all adjustments are made; it can be obtained 
with a millimetre scale; and a Bunsen burner, and three 9r 
four salts will enable the principal Frauenhofer lines to be 
recognised, and others can be put in by interpolation on squared 
paper, as described in Abney’s “Colour Measurement and 


Mixture.” With the direct-vision spectroscope, which can, | 
an adapter and flange, be adapted to any camera, unless oj 
uses a lens for projecting the spectrum and scale on to ¢ 
plate, it is necessary to use a scale in contact with the ple 
or scale the plate itself each time. Personally, I prefer a b 
camera with fixed extension for this work, but allowance mu 
be made for the blue and violet end having its focus slight 
further from the plate than the red. 

The main difficulty is the source of a constant light, whi 
shall most nearly approximate to daylight; all forms of ge 
whilst the most convenient, are in this respect the most u 
satisfactory ; magnesium is utterly unreliable ; possibly acet 
lene would be the nearest to our ideal. 


One other subject, which opens up an intensely interestii 
and useful field of experiment with the spectroscopic camer 
and which has been practically untouched, is the making 
yellow screens. Using a cell of constant width, and increasi1 
the ratio of dye to solvent, and making negatives through #1 
same, and determining the quantity of dry dye perunit area, wou 
give us definite data from which it would be possible to mal 
screens haying any desired absorption. 


In conclusion, let me state that there is one very gre; 
difficulty in front of him who would test new dyes for the 
colour-sensitising properties, and that is the difficulty of obtaii 
ing the same. There is no method of knowing from tl 
chemical composition of the dye, even if you can get at thi 
whether the dye is likely to be useful or not; the quanti 
requirel is extremely small; and dye manufacturers, Englis 
ones at any rate, seem to have a rooted objection to supplyin 
gratis or for a small charge, even one gramme, but are qui 
willing to quote you by the pound—a quantity that woul 
possibly sensitise every dry-plate made in England during th 
busiest month of the year. German firms are much kinder i 
this respect, and I hold many kindly letters from the sam 
stating that they are only too pleased to supply the sma 
quantities required for nothing in the cause of science. 

K. J. Watt, F. RRS 


Tur Free Photo Fraud Again.—Thcre has been a gcod deal ¢ 
traffic in Yeovil lately in the photographic enlargement business. 
firm of three men have been calling at private houses and induein 
women to permit them to enlarge a faxeurite photograph, ‘ absolutel 
fhee of cost.” heir rosity is explained on the ground thé 
they wish to advertise their business, and are adopting this meal 
of doing it, trusting that the owner of the enlarged photograph wi 
be so delighted that she will show it to all her friends, A larg 
number of people have permitted the firm to take away photograph 
for enlargement. Subsequently another member of the firm eails ¢ 
the house to submit specimens of moulding for the frame of th 
enlargement. More delighted than ever, the lady naturally choose 
something to her taste, and awaits the arrival of the finished articl 
This turns up in due course, and the lady is charmed with it! Th 
salesman holds it against the wall, suggests that: it looks well, an¢ 
finally, casually observes as he reaches the door, “The price of th 
frame is 25s., madam.” This, we are told, has been done in ver 
many cases in Yeovil this week. It is, of course, a well-know 
method, and has been described in the Press over and over agail 
In one case a Yeovil lady was threatened with County Court pr 
ceedings cn refusing to pay for the frame, and when this threat ha 
evaporated the man went round a corner to “fetch a policeman.” H 
returned in an even worse temper, and was told by the lady that i 
she were a man instead of a woman she would kick him down th 
steps. Fortunately, this bold woman retains the enlargement, fram 
and all. Though she did not pay a penny, she will probably hear 
more about the matter. Vhat is the way to treat these gentry 
they have no legal means of enforcing their impudent claim. W 
understand that there are two picture-enlarging firms working in th 
district at the present time. his paragraph refers to only one ¢ 
them. 
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HE STEREOSCOPE APPLIED TO ASTRONOMICAL 
RESEARCHES.* 
ve 


[From “‘ Popular Astronomy,” to which publication. we are indebted 
for the translation.] 


™ have recently seen the stereoscope, an instrument old in 
rinciple, become, in skilful hands, an unexpected means of 
vestigation. This modest apparatus, which seems rather 
. belong to the entertaining side of natural philosophy, sud- 
snly appears as a new resource which promises to be fruitful 
| very varied applications. It is based on one of the simplest 
rinciples, whether we consider the old stereoscopes of Wheat- 
‘one (1838), and of those of Brewster, (1850), or the more per- 
ct apparatus which dates only two years back and which is 
esignated under the name stereo-comparator. t 

Let us recall how we see objects in nature. Let us suppose 
n observer whose eyes are normal, to be looking at any object 
hatever, as O, Fig. 5, at a distance which shall not be too 


Fig. 5. 


reat. Hach eye being directed toward the point O, the two 
isual rays form an angle p, which is the parallax of the 
bject. The observer must then turn the right eye CO: a little 
0 the left of its normal position, the left eye C2, a little toward 
he right. It is the physiological effect accompanying the cor- 
esponding tension of the muscles of the eye which produces 
n us the idea of distance, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
he sensation of relief. If O draws nearer, we feel that we 
nust make an increased effort to follow it with the two eyes; 
mn the contrary, if it recedes, the eyes tend to take again a 
parallel position, and we perceive without the help of any other 
means that the distance is increasing. Yet the perception is 
limited for the naked eye; experience has proved that for a 
jistance greater than 400 to 500 meters, i.e., about 450 metres, 
the eye becomes incapable of feeling the sensation of relief. 
For such a distance the angle p is reduced to 0.5, the normal 
separation of the eyes being 65 mm. 

Then let us suppose that, instead of looking at a real object, 
two stereoscopic images 41, 1 are examined through two lenses, 
Li, Le, placed before the observer’s eyes C:, C= (Fig. 6); let us 


Fig. 6. 


suppose at O: is represented any object whatever on the first 
image i:. This same object is found again at O:; for example, 
on i:. If the two points O: O: are prefectly placed, the eye C: 
will see the object O: following the direction C: O., while the 
left eye will see the same object in the direction C: O.; the 
two impressions on the retina unite in one producing the 


* From February No. 1904, Bulletin of thé Astronomical Society of Belgium. 
Translated from the French by Miss I. Watson, Department of Modern Languages, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

+ These notes are taken from a series of articles published by Dr. Pulfrich in the 
Zeitschrift far Instrumentenkunde,” 1901, Nos, 8, 9; 1902, Nos. 3, 5, 6, 8, Berlin: 
J. Springer. 


illusion of a single object O, which would be situated at the 
intersection of the two lines C: O. and C; O:. If A is the 
distance of the eyes, A! that of the two corresponding points 
0: and Os, the distance D at which the object O seems to be 


found in space, is obtained by 

Dey 2 whence D 2 AY 

Dy A APA 

indicating by f the distance of the two images from the eyes of 
the observer. The lengths f and A are constant for the same 
apparatus and the same observer: let us note that if the images 
include several details for which the distance A! is the same, 
the different points will appear to be removed the same dis- 
tance into space. If A? is greater, the corresponding point will 
appear in a plane more distant than the first. One can easily 
demonstrate this by arranging so as to vary the distance of Al; 
for this purpose let us represent the two corresponding figures 
O: Oz by two points, one of which, Oz, is fixed, and the other, 
O., movable by the aid of a micrometer screw. We seem to see but 
one point suspended freely in space; bringing O: nearer to O: 
it seems as though the point O travelled along the line O: Le 
and was approaching us; on the contrary removing O: further 
from O:, the point O appears to us more and more distant on 
the same line. 

It is seen at once that this very simple arrangement may serve 
to obtain the distance of any object. Let us project the image 
of the points, which we have placed in the focal plane of the 
lenses, on the object examined ; let us move the movable point 
0: until the virtual point O., which can be made to change by 
the aid of the micrometer screw, seems to be at the same dis- 
tance as the object whose distance we are trying to find. This 
being done, the apparatus gives Al, and, knowing the constants 
of A, the distance D is found from the relation given above. 
Such is the simple principle of the stereoscopic telemeter. 
A piece of apparatus constructed in this way would necessarily 
be of very limited usefulness. The distance between the eyes 
is, in fact, a very small base of operation for determining 
considerable distances. It was to meet this difficulty that 
Helmholtz invented his reflecting telemeter (1857), in which 
the course of the luminous rays is directed according to the fol- 
lowing designs (Fig. 7). 


Fig. 7. 


The luminous rays come from a distant object O after having 
undergone two reflections by two groups of parallel mirrors, 
which adjust them to the distance the eyes are apart. To the 
eyes the object O removed to a great distance will seem to be 
at the point O:, the intersection of the two straight lines 
C: m C: nz, along which the eye receives the luminous rays 
coming from O: and respectively parallel to the directions Om: 
and Om:, going from the object to the mirrors m and mz, 
Everything takes place as if the observer’s eyes were them- 
selves spread apart to the distance of the mirrors m: ma; in 
other words, the base of operation for perceiving the relief is 
multiplied by the ratio of the distance of the two mirrors to 
that of the eyes. Dr. C. Pulfrich of Jena has taken up this 
idea in his stereoscopic telemeter and made considerable im- 
provement; instead of the simple mirrors of Helmholtz we 
find here two telescopes twice bent, whose eye-pieces can be 
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adjusted exactly to the distance of the eyes, and whose objectives 
are separated to a distance of one and a half meters, in the 
largest kind constructed by the firm of Zeiss. So that, if for 
simple vision the stereoscopic effect reaches to an estimated 
distance of 450 meters, the new apparatus will extend to 
about 10 kilometers; in order to make it the most practical 
possible, movable points are not used, but a series of fixed 
references ; they are placed at the focus of each of the objectives 
and, stereoptically combined two by two, they appear like a 
series of points, farther and farther removed. and forming a 
scale of distance. The distance is read immediately by noting 
between what references any object seems to be. It is needless 
to insist upon the great advantage that one may gain from this 
apparatus, especially in topography. 

It is remarkable to be able to estimate distances of several 
Ialometres with the. aid of a base having a length of not,more 
than one and a half metres, yet it is desirable to be able to 
determine still greater-distances ; for instance, if it were desired 
to measure that of the shooting stars, or. of taking measures 
of the aurora borealis, it is certain that the base ought to 
be 10 or 20 metres at least in order to make the same conditions 
as for a landscape. And if one wishes to apply the same means 


to determine the distances of celestial objects—moon, planets, 
comets, even stars—the dimensions of the earth itself would 
not be sufficient to furnish a proper base. 

To avoid this difficulty Mr. Pulfrich has constructed an in- 
calls the stereo-comparator. 


genious instrument which he 


Fig. 8. 
(Fig. 8.) It serves the same purpose as the stereoscopic tele- 
meter, but instead of making the measures on the object 
itself which is to be studied, operations are made on photo- 
graphic images which are examined with the aid of a binocular 
microscope at a great distance from the objective. If one should 
unite in an ordinary stereoscope the photographs taken with 
the help of two instruments whose optical axes are parallel 
and are at the distance of the eyes, one would evidently ex- 
perience the sensation of projection such as there is in reality. 
If the two objectives are separated farther, for instance up to 
one and a half metres, the combination of the two photographs 
will give rise to an increased relief just as in the telemeter. 
But nothing hinders us from increasing indefinitely, so to 
speak, the distance between the two positions from which are 
taken the views to be combined in the stereo-comparator. The 
photographic instruments are arranged with this purpose, as 
Fig. 9 indicates; in C the photographic chamber is supported 
by a mounting similar to that of a:theodolite. It,turns about 
a horizontal:axis, AA, to which.is. attached on the one side a 
graduated circle L:, and on the other side a bent eye-piece OP ; 
the axis AA can move in azimuth by rotation around a yertical 


axis V, a rotation whose amplitude is read by the aid of 
horizontal circle L: A standard with three levelling screy 
and furnished with a level makes possible the setting of # 
instrument. In front of the eye-piece may be placed a Prand 
prism P, turning about the axis of the eye-piece and reflectiy 
the luminous rays at a constant angle of 90 deg. with the optic 
axis of the telescope. The observer placing his eye at the ey 
piece O sights along the line PP* perpendicular to the optic: 
axis of the photographic system, an axis itself determined } 
cross lines traced on a glass plate arranged in front of tt 
sensitive plate. The two instruments are oriented, so that’: 
the focus of each eye-piece is seen the image of the prisi 
covering the-objective of the other eye-piece. When this cor 
dition is fulfilled, and the inclinations of the lines of sight t 
the horizon are the same—their inclinations being read by th 


Fig. 9. 


graduations Ri of the circle Li—one is certain of obtaining twe 
photographs on plates situated inthe same plane, perpendicular 
to the’ base used. The operations tobe done on the stereo- 
comparator are of remarkable simplicity. According to condi. 
tions, one will make use of a single instrument placed succes- 
sively at the two posts of observation, or one will use two 
identical instruments operating simultaneously. The first case 
will present itself when there is a rise of ground, for instance, 
or again in stellar photographs; but here the parallelism of 
the optical axes during the two photographs will be obtained 
by using a fixed star as a guide. On the other hand, the two 
instruments will be used when one wishes to obtain stereo- 
scopic views of clouds, lightning flashes, shooting stars, etc. 


G. van Brrsprouck. | 
———__-+—_______ 


: A GREAT compliment has just been paid to British-art by the French 
G overnment, which has purchased for the nation the picture by Mr, 
i. Hughes-Stanton entitled * Poole Harbour from Studland, Dorset,” 
exhibited in this year’s. Paris Salon. 

Tun Cyko Camera Distribution.—Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, 
Ltd., inform us that a large number of photographers desircus of 
taking advantage of the opportunity they are offering for the advan- 
tageous purchase of Cyko cameras, have been deterred from so doing 
by: their inability to examine the instrument at the warehouse in 
Yardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn, Fields, London. For their convenience, 
therefore, the under-mentioned firms have been appointed agents, 
from whom the cameras may be obtained, and all particulars relating 
to the prize competition therewith. ‘This cancels Condition 3 of 
Messrs. Griftin’s offer :—London : City, Benetfink and Company, 107 
and 108, Cheapside; West End, London Stereoscopic Company, 106- 
108, Regent, Street; Aberdeen, J. Henderson, 164 Union Street ; 
Bournemouth, F. W. Hornby, 132., Christchurch Road; Bradford, 
TC. Bridges, 6, Charles Street; Bristol, Hodder and Co., Ltd., 
Wine Street; Cambridge, Beall and Son, 25, Sidney ‘Street ; Man- 
chester, J. 'T. Chapman, Albert Square ; Reading, Tunbridge and 
Wright, 84, Broad Street: ; Salisbury, Atkins and Son, Market Place. 
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Example of Low Power Telephotography (reproduced by permission of Colonel R. W. Shipway). 
See article, ‘‘Some Notes on the Telephoto Lens and its Use,” by Edgar Clifton, F.R.P.S., in the Jubilee Number 
of the BririsHh JoURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE ARTISTIC ASPECTS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. torial is a matter of the intellect; the artistic a matter of the 


[A paper read before the Royal Photograp ‘ic Society] emotions. ‘The one born of the head, and the other of the 

il, heart, inasmuch as this, that-the man who works can: tell 

Hm vagueness of the title is not free from guile. At the same | you exactly the whys and wherefores of his pictorial methods ; 

me, it’ admits, upon compulsion, of very precise definition. but of his artistic movings he may be almost unconscious, or 

; is therefore a title that will. s2rve our purpose in whatever at least have no answer beyond “It pleases me thus, I know 
mergency our subject may ead us. . By a.process of elimina- not why.” 

on we may get nearer to its» meaning. Thus: Scientific | Tn other words then, artistry—to use a conyenient substantive 


spects are not in our way to-night. To commercial aspects | in default of one that should exist in our language, but does 
e may thankfully give the go-by. Social, political, and topical |. not—artistry is, in the main, very little different from good 
spects may be bundled together and passed by on the other | taste. Good taste is a desideratum of value all the world over, \: 
de. Allowing scant service even to pictorial aspects, inithe | and saves us, jn common life, even as a sense of humour saves : 
arrow sense of the word, -we shall ‘have arrived in ‘the | us, fromsnares and pitfalls, degeneracy and suicide. In the 
nd at some notion of what-the artistic aspect of photography world of pictures, however, where it is absolutely indispensable, 
sally signifies. It may surprise some that the artistic should. | good taste assumes a more important role than it plays in 
e thus deliberately separated from the pictorial. The diverce- | common life. Treasured and cultivated it becomes so powerful \ 
rent, however, is none of my making. Certainly,‘ their union, |: as to be, in reality, the artist's referee on all conceivable points a 
then it does occur, is the perfection of wedded conditions; but | connected with picture-making—his final mentor and guide in all a 
his only proves that the two things are not synonymous terms | his ideas. A photographer should be as jealous of his taste as { 
xithe same thing, as is very generally supposed. The pec- | a surgeon is of the cleanliness and keenness of his scalpel. 
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To neglect it, to vilify it, to cause it to bow before convention, 
tradition, or fashion, is to stultify it utterly sooner or later. 
Without such good taste, such artistry, to drop the paraphrase, 
the happiest pictorial compositions will be but dry bones— 
handsome skeletons if you will; but dry bones still, lacking 
warmth, breath, and soul. It might be quite easily proved, 
however, that in the photographic world, handsome skeletons 
of the kind indicated readily find admirers and customers. 
Such a fact should have no weight with him who has any 
regard for the artistic aspect of his subject—such a fact, in- 
deed, is in close connection with the commercial aspect. 
Buyer and seller work and react one upon another. The 
style of thing that is praised, noticed by the Press, bought, 
or even talked of in one season, is usually imitated and repro- 
duced in the next. This, too, is purely commercial. 

The fact that a photograph is much discussed is no proof 
that it was ever worthy of discussion. Fame and fortune are 
capricious folk, often paying their visits at the wrong houses. 
But fame and fortune are wooed by one and all. Even photo- 
graphers are not proof against the temptation to do the thing 
that is popular in the face of admonitions from their own taste. 
Such temptation, however, does not attack the taste which 
has been cultivated, and is, therefore, strong enough to say 
“Get thee behind me.” Once again then do we see the prime 
necessity of taste-cultivation. Should the question arise as 
to how it is to, be taken in hand, it would be easy to lay down 
one or two general ideas, which the student might readily adapt 
to his own conditions. ‘’he process is a simple one, there is 
no mystery about it whatever. The student must be true to 
his own hkes and dislikes, at the same time that he seeks 
in nature more and more of the former, and changes as many 
dislikes as he can, into likes. In this connection it may be 
observed that numerous and strong animadversions do not as 
a rule betoken a broadly artistic temperament. The young 
lady—school of art student perhaps—who is so much concerned 
about the precise tint of a piece of ribbom that is “to go with” 
a certain hat and a certam hue of hair and complexion, is 
more the slave of prejudice than the master of artistic sub- 
tleties. ‘The fear or being caught tripping is the mainspring 
of nearly all artistic yearnings of this class. 


Jt is for this reason that I advance the wisdom of trying to 
like instead of to abhor, and particularly to love nature in 
what are popularly supposed to be her repellent moods. A 
quarter of a century since it was universally held that the 
countryside is only worthy in the summer time. As a matter ot 
fact, the country usually 1ooks its worst at that time, especially 
if the summer is hot and dusty. The colour of the landscape 
in the frosty months; or when springs lays a tender sprinkling 
of the purest green over all and opens her most charming 
flowers; or in autumn when green, gold, and brown melt one 


- into the other above and strew the ground beneath; the colour 


at these times, I say, is infinitely more eloquent, and the skies 
are infinitely more poetic, than during July and August, when 
nature has matured, when her functions are fulfilled, and her 
glorious decline has not set in, Photographers, fortunately, 
have not overlooked this great truth, and that in spite of the 
fact that the charm of the colour is at present not within their 
reach. Whilst in landscape, however, there is little, if any- 
thing that is actually ugly, it cannot be gainsaid that where 
subjects have the human element, or evidences of it, as in 
figures or architecture, there may occur combinations of items 
that fall below the perfection found in irresponsible and insen- 
sate Nature, and in such cases I would urge the student to 
the utmost to have regard to his first momentary promptings 
of displeasure or discontent rather than to wait for that 
sophistry or that worldly notion that may win him over in a 
few minutes. Generally speaking, it may be taken for granted 
that when a man dislikes any natural scene, the balance of 


chances are that he is wrong: but that when he dislikes an, 
particular figure or architectural subject, the balance of chance 
are that he is quite right. A further aim in the training 0 
the taste is that the student should strive to secure thos 
qualities in his work that attracted him in the subject—a task tha 
im photography really resolves itself into one of technical ang 
exeuutive perfection. Above all, he must keep his ideas guile 
less and free from all taint of the cant of societies and coteries 
and clear of fashion’s allurements. Should he verily see nothin, 
admirable in certain transatlantic portraits of little whit 
noses coming out of great black backgrounds, he should b 
readier to place his camera under a steam hammer than suffe 
himself to produce that style of thing for the sole reason tha 
certain men here and certain papers there have, rightly o: 
wrongly, extolled it. It would appear that such a natural anc 
evolutionary course as I have reterred to for the formation 0 
good taste, is too irksomely slow tor some. Quite recently 
there has been set afoot a demand for a more systematised an. 
rapid initiation into pictorial secrets. As though, forsooth 
there existed any tricks of a trade in truly artistic work, only 
awaiting demonstration to be understood and pjut into force 
hose who look to societies, to magazines, to lectures, and 
forth, for a short and easy way of making pictures, have yet t 
learn that whatever little crumbs of knowledge may be picked uy 
thus, are scarcely worth stooping for. The large and vaiuabl 
part ot artistic knowledge is subject to no written laws, anc 
hence it follows that theories upon it can never be more thar 
protitless pedantry. 

lf, for example, the Royal Photographic Society were to lay 
itself out for an elaborate system of pictorial education for the 
improvement of its members, what, may we suppose, woud 
actually result? Will those members who are admuttediy clevet 
and arustic honestly say that their work would be enhanced 
by the theorising of this or that man no more artistic or clevel 
than themselves? It would be tacitly agreed that such lectures 
and demonstrations were for the beginners in the art. But 
the beginners, I hold, would be better left to their own slower 
and surer crawlings. In science and philosophy the crammed 
or rapidly-taught tyro may perhaps make a show of a 
sorts) but in | art the newly-taught tyro is af 
anomaly, for there he can make no rapid notes of 
concrete facts. ‘here are no dates or quantities te 
learn off by heart, and he can watch no experiments per- 
formed betore him. Ina word, as all preachment or discussion 
about art must ever remain mere expression of opinion, and as 
opinions will be found to differ in every exponent at whose 
feet the helpless student sits, he will find in the end that he 
has no course but the slow sifting and assimilating process, 
which is the work of years. Lectures or debates upon art are 
splendid tonics and refreshments for the initiated, who can 
match against such their own experience, or test anew their 
old convictions. To the uninitiated they are but as the discus- 
sion of mysteries in an unknown tongue. A more excellent way, 
meet for those who are earnestly striving, is that of self 
instruction. It is a more effective and more pleasurable way 
of attaining artistic enlightenment, and it is the only way. 
Unfortunately it is a way not open to all, for at the very outset 
the student must be endowed with a congenial, temperament. 
In that fact lies the very fate of a photographer. Millions buy 
cameras and try hard; but a few only “have it in them,” as 
we say, to make beautiful pictures. With the natural and per- 
sonal advantages of a congenial temperament, and a receptive 
and responsive mind, the student may start on his course of 
training by learning how to use his eyes—one of the most 
difficult of the things he has to compass—for there is looking and 
looking ; even as a cunning jeweller, on the one hand, and the 
proverbial fowl on the other, may look at the same pearls and 
diamonds. 


By the mere act of facing the riddle of art in nature, he will 
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ly assimilate a deal of the knowledge he covets. For 
le is a curious one in this respect, that the answer comes 
ling upon the question. Even by such a slow process, 
, the knowledge comes less tardily to the simple starer 
the reader or debater, to whom indeed it seems never 
». By reason of the honour done to me by my being 
in this position to-night, 1 am emboldened to express 
Jest upinion that the special and further fostering of 
orial work of this Society would hardly be accompanied 
marked improvement in its exhibited pictures. I am 
hat the cry is a heartfelt and praiseworthy one: “Show 
y to select my subjects and how to make attractive 
> But I am sadly aware also that the only truthful 
to that cry is short and severe to hopelessness—‘“ Teach 
» Who else in fact can teach those intangible and 
. subtleties that make a picture either good or bad, ir- 
ive of the handsome skeleton in composition it may pos- 
Joes the aspirant set his hopes upon a trick to be taught ; 
sto be adopted? If so, what manner of trick or mode 
ve advise him to prefer out of the goodly number that 
hemselves upon his gaze? Upon such a road of tuition 
find nothing but bewilderment, confusion, and vexation 


it barring the way to the height he seeks. Let him turn - 


s path. Let him give up the notion of sending a 
rer” next year, like So-and-So’s fine thing, and let him 
e himself by his eyes, silently. To look at Nature and. 
it pictures and then at Nature again is the way. In 
s of style and method, it is a mistake to try to persuade 
elf against one’s own judgment. Respect your own taste 
ver coerce it. The way to be successful is to be original 
oneer if one can; and that can never come of imitating 
me else. The truest and finest originality is always found 
ordinary and beaten track of natural fact. He who sets 
ws, conventions, and traditions at defiance ; who does 
‘ifling thing simply because no one has been foolish 
h to do it before, and who abuses his materials for the 
f making folk look twice, is by no means a pioneer, He 
ply an ill-advised creature playing at topsy-turvy. The 
“to succeed should be one which actuates the student to 
luce as nearly as possible, without violation of natural fact 
winciple, the charms felt in the ordinary view of visible 
3, and towards the attainment of this desire there can be 
ide, no mentor, but the student’s own taste, unsulliead by 
hought of a short cut to notoriety. 
ang your ain gait,” is the most profitable motto. No lec- 
can mix before your eyes the elixir of artistic life; no 
ist has the philosopher’s stone up his sleeve. Many have 
pted to impart artistry by oral means, but it remains 
anteachable. What may be taught, however, and what a 
y like this I have now the honour of addressing may, and 
teach, is, facility of execution, scientific knowledge, and all 
hat comes within the definition of technique. To attempt 
is to promise the moon. The immense value of technical 
ing lies in this fact, that it produces men clever at their 
and without this, the most gifted artist is as hapless as a 
) poet who cannot write his own language. Language must 
before ideas. ‘They are the subtler part. They comprise 
eeling, the unnameable appreciations, the irresistible 
pting of the artistic temperament. They come to the student 
finds himself growing more clever in the manipulation of 
naterials. He may have had dreams; but they were im- 
ble of realisation before. Now he finds that he can begin 
ibstantiate them, and, in turn, his improving execution 
pts fresh ideas. He goes to Nature and reads her by 
ight of his craft, not in the wildly generalised way of his 
er method. Possibilities of pictures present themselves, 
& before he went blindfold; for knowing better what can 
one with his materials, he recognises subjects that have 
ied other workers; subjects that, before, he sought in 


vain outside their framed presentments. He is now, in fact, 
a picture maker, but who, except himself, has instructed him? 


In the case of the individual who listens to theories, and 
studies diagrams, things are vastly different. He tries to 
digest somebody’s notions of “balance,” of “radiating lines,” 
of “masses” and “curves,” and turning to some grand work 
with a reputation, either finds them all falsified, or tails to find 
them at all. specially may this happen in photography, 
where it rarely occurs that nature answers exactly to conven- 
tional requirements. ‘The -finest photographs that have ever 
appeared will not be found to owe much to deliberate selection 
ou conyentional pictorial lines. They have been the outcome 
ot individual taste and untrammelled predilections. 1t will 
now become apparent why the pictorial was separated from the 
artistic aspect’ ut the subject. ‘he former may be learnt, but 
is worth lictie, a least, in photography ; the latter 1s unteach- 
able; though it may be learnt by invuitive means. So much 
tor the earnest stuaent seeking to form a tine taste. What is 
the position of the man who to-day can claim success, lame, 
and sometimes opulence—the finished photographer? Speaking 
as one to whose lot 1t has fallen during the last five years 
to examine critically all the best pictorial photographs ot this 
country, and a great, quantity of those from abroad, 1 must 
contess that, on the wuole, 1 have been as much shocked as 
\ nave been charmed. Wat has shocked, nowever, has by no 
means been tound in the modest work, bearing the unknown 
name. Un the contrary, as much ot such work as 1s good 
enough to find a place im an important gallery is usually 
characterised by an honesty of purpose irequently wanting lit 
the work ot those with reputations. In the eyes of the general 
photographic world, perhaps, these great ones a.one are worthy 
ut the laurels contmuaily oered to them. For my own part 
1 fma, making one or two notable exceptions, that che man im 
the middle position, bemg neither a raw beginner nor a world- 
wide ceiebrivy, requently otters the most artsuc work. He has 
knowledge and experience, and 1s as yet not so blasé that he 
must go beyond the bounas ot licence and galvanise his sensa- 
tions ito u thrill by some out-ol-the-way unlawtulness. Such 
practices are no doupt ot use in keeping the name ot the depre- 
uator famous tor something; but they are distinctly uecadent. 

Reverting to a matter already touched upon, we shall find 
thav most Japses from good taste are commitved in the name ot 
originality. Har be it from me to deny any man the artistic 
rignt to ao, and even to display, the maddest thing under the 
sun, it he truly thinks that what he is doing has a purpose or 
a charm. Inaividuaiity comes about in that very way, not- 
withstanding the fact that im some cases, individuality is 
attained by the cheapest possible means, and should cause shame 
and humiliation where it often results in pride and aggressive- 
ness. But it it is admitted that no great sort of individuality 
consists in wearmg strange clothes, because all other men 
elect to dress alike, what can be said of the man who would 
ape a Beau Brummell, and look round for applause? Short of 
such slavish imitation for imitation’s sake, however, it must 
be granted, of course, that it is salutary to take note of one’s 
neighbour. A hermit life will bring no good. Interchange of 
opinion, comparison of criticism, all such mutual methods, 
honestly carried out, make for progress, because in the work 
and opinion of others, we can find something worth the having, 
which we ourselves lack, and something unpleasant of which 
we may resolve to rid ourselves. But all beyond this tends to 
a baneful diffusion of ideas. The self-centred life is the sterling 
one, where the ideas are perhaps fewer, but have greater depth 
of earth wherein to flourish, What is to be deplored is not 
the original idea, but the desire to be original—a distinction 
with a difference. And the desire to be original aypears, in 
my humble opinion, to be at the root of all the regrettable 
tendencies of photographic picture-making to-day. 

¥F. C. Truney. 


\ 
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Exhibitions. 


CAMPHILL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION (GLASGOW). 
Tur photographic exhibition and competition, promoted by the 
Museums and Galleries Committee of the Glascow Corporation, was 
opened last week in the Camphill Gallery. The exhibition, which is an 
i excellent one in every respect, is to last six months, and is the first of 
its kind to be held in the’ Camphill Gallery, although many similar 
exhibitions have been held under the auspices of the Corporation in 
the People’s Palace on Glasgow Green. © It-is principally confined to 
pictorial work, but is divided into three sections namely, a competi 
tion section, an historical and processes section, and an exhibition 
section, In the first-named £20 was offered in prizes, which was 
awarded at the discretion of the judges, Messrs. ‘Tom M‘Hwan, 
, R.S.W.; William Young, R.S.W.; and J. Craig Annan. There were 

about 200 entries for competition. ‘Lhe historical and processes 

NN section. though small, is a very interesting one, the principal exhibi- 
tors in it being Mr. William Lang, Mr, William Young, and the 
| Corporation of Glasgow. In the processes class the exhibits chiefly 
} consist of some very fine examples of three-colour printing from Messrs. 
Andre and Sleigh, of Bushey, Hertfordshire. In the historical class 

i there are two cases of interesting books, documents, and photographs 
connected with the history of photography. The exhibition section 
contains about 300 entries, including some very fine pictures of 
mountain scenery from the Scottish Mountain 
Clark, the tary of that club, and Mr.*Alfred Holmes, of Brad- 
ford. Messrs. Lizars exhibit enlargements from: half-plate negatives 
taken by the Lerd Provost, Sir John Ure Primrose, Bart. Mr: J. 
Comrie Smith, of Giffnock, shows some fine portraiture studies and 
reproductions of oil paintings; and Mr. D. W. Kyle, Glasgow, has 
sent several beautiful flower studies. The Corporation, of Glasgow 
shew a fine photographic reproduction of the famous Ghent altar-piece 
peinted by the brothers Van Eyck. Among the principal professional 
exhibitors are Messrs. T. and R. Annan, W. M. Warneuke, George 
Romney, Robert Turnbull, Glasgow; and Messrs. A. G. Milne, 
Brechin ; and W. Crooke, Edinburg 


ing Club, Mr. Inglis 


h. The most prominent among the 


amateur exhibitors are Messrs. V. C. Baird: Broughty Ferry ; James 
Craig Annan, Glasgow ; Reginald Craigie, London; R. ©. Dalgit 


Brechin ; Charles H. Emanuel, London; Professor Finlay, ‘Aberde 
T. M. Foulis, Kdinburgh; A. Geekie, Coupar Angus; F. J. Mortime 
London; Dr. Charles F. Grindrod, Ma vern; ‘W.-F.-S. Holt, Man: 
chester; Alexander Keighley, Steeton; Arthur Marshall, Notting- 
ham; and J. GC. S. Mummery, London, ‘The arrangements for the 


Ns exhibition were made by Mr. Rainy, assistant curator, assisted by 
Yi Mr. William Young and Mr. ‘Tom M‘Hwan, Preceptor R.. M. 
hy Mitchell, chairman of the Museums and Galleries Committee of the 


Glasgow Corporation, performed thé opening ceremony. The follow- 
ing is the list of awards in the competitive section: —F. J, Mortimer, 
London, “The Winter of Lite,” £3; T. N.' Foulis, Edinburgh, “A 
Saxony Shepherd,” £3; Daniel M. Filshill, Glasgow, “ Kvening,” £2; 
Arthur Marshall, Nottingham, “ The Prie-Dicu, £2; W. Inglis Clark, 
Kdinburgh, “Ben Nevis from Allt ‘a Mhuilinn,” £2; R, Berry, 
Blackrod, Lancashire, “'The Student,” £2; Christian H. Curle, Mel- 
rose, ‘Ringing a Wheel,” £1; Fawcett Clapperton, Kdinburgh, “ A 
Lowland River,” £1; Charles Kirk, Glasgow, “ Willow Wren Feed- 
ing Young, from Life,” £1;.W. Milroy, Kingston, “'The Balloon,” £1; 
Professor Finlay, Aberdeen, .“ A Squall on the Bay, Hamilton, 
Ontario,” £1; S.. G ' Kimber, Southampton, “The Monks’ 
Entrance,” £1, 


i FORTHCOMING: EXHIBITIONS, 
June-October.—Glasgow Photographic Exhibition, Secretary, Art 
Gallery and Museum, Kelvingrove,. Glasgow. 
July 14 to September 30.—Vienna Photographic Society. Secretary, 
W. Burger, Karmelitergasse 7, Vienna 11, 
August 1.—Andover and’ District Horticultural Society. Photo 


graphic Section. Hon. Secretary, W. L. Cradidge, Jubilee House, 
Andover. 
| August 16-20.—Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society Photographic 
| Section. Secretary, Edward Kitto, The Observatory, Falmouth. 
September 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley Gallery, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Photo- 
graphic Salon, 1904, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W. 
September 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon Secretary, 


E. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 


September 22 to October 29.—Royal: Photographic Society’s ] 
Ninth Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London, Seer 
A. W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

October 1-30.—Berlin International Photographic Exposition, 
Franz Goercke, Berlin W. 62, Maassen-Strasse 32, Germany, 

October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon, SEC. , | 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 


Be 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.1. Camera Club. Hon, 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 9.—Hackney ~ Photographic Society. Hon. Secre 
Walter Selfe, ‘70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 21-26.—Shettielc Photographic Society. Joint Secreta 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club, Hon. Secretary, A. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of. Thanet Photographic Society. Hon, | 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secret 
I. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American ‘Photographic Salon at New Y 
Secretary, 8. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102: 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December’ 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk’ Amateur Photographic Associat 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon, Secretary, § 
‘Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association,’ Hon, Se 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January 14-28, 1905.-—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secret 
W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.- Glasgow Southern Photogray 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, } 
head, Glasgow. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition, Secretary, FP, 
Issott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 

- 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

June 30.—‘ Photographic News” Quarterly. _ Money prizes, sil 
and bronze medals for prints. Any subject. ‘“ Photographic Nev 
9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

June 30.—Kodak. £1,000 in cash prizes for pictures taken 
Kodak films and plates, etc. Kodak, Limited, 41-43, Clerkeny 
Road, London, E.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures ta. 
with Thornton-Pickard cameras. and shutters. Thornton-Pick 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. 

October 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna pay 
Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a; New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram CO 
petition. Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugma 
Brussels. 

October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twe 
pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Stre 


London, E.C. 


November 1.—The “Graphic.” £50 in cash prizes. Manag 
Photo Competition, the “Graphic,” ‘Tallis Street, Whitefriz 
London, E.C. : 

December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £ 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elli 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

March 15, 1905.—Tford. $750 in prizes for negatives on IIfe 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 

$e 

Messrs. L. Gaumonr anp Co., of 25 and.22, Cecil Court, Chari 
Cross. Road, Lendon, W.C., have ‘informed us that their “ Prof 
sional Chrono,” which was the only bioscope machine to obtain t 
lighest award at the Paris Exposition of 1900, has recently . be 
sclected: by the United States Commissioner of the St. Louis Exhi 
ion. of 1904, as the only cinematograph machine to be used in ce 
nection with this exhibition, 
Tue Beneficent Influence of Hobbies.—The boy who learns to ¢ 

fy fossils or flowers or insects, who has acquired a lo 
of photography or chenica experiment, and similar knowledge, h 
aid the foundation of much happiness in life. A hobby keeps 1 
some interest for leisure hours, and lifts one! out: of the groove 
one’s every work. Suppose a lad has learned to use tools—tl 
struggle for existence is becoming greater every day, and on one ¢ 
ever be the worse for havi g learned some handicraft. On the ¢o 
trary, if a young mam has t go abroad to.a new land to make h 


iving he may ‘find the hob by of his youth of great utility. _ Almo 
any hobby teaches business habits, and instils into the mind thi 
sort of ambition which no one need be ashamed of—ambition to exeé 
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THE LATE W. 


BATES. 


'y much regret to have to record the death of Mr. W. Bates, 


rapher, of Chertsey, Surrey, whic 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 


1 took place on the 14th inst., 
The deceased gentleman, in 


company we spent many pleasant hours on the occasion of an 


le river trip not many months 
pack considerably more than hal 
the oldest photographers in the 
the most urbane, catholic in t 
he brush, his leisure was devo 


ago, traced his photographic 
a century, and was, perhaps, 
country, as he certainly was 
aste, and cultivated. Skilful 
ed to painting or sketching 


, and in the charming little Chertsey studio over which he so 


esided with such skill and success 


, the backgrounds, frames, and 


other of the artistic impedimen 


a of a portraitist’s necessary 


drida were the products of Mr. Bates’ facility for design. 


To many readers of these lines Mr. Bates will be chiefly remembered 
as the sponsor and manufacturer of “ Bates’s Black,” but his singular 
modesty concealed a personality of rare charm and attraction. In 
earlier years his energies found an outlet in the direction of invention ; 
in later times his portrait work and his painting monopolised his 


sede Sehy Fane erarrme rs eters 


attention. The delightful stu 
of Chertsey has sent out a grea 
if it has not often secured the 


io in the old-world little Surrey town 
deal of excellent portrait work which 
very doubtful privilege of illustrated 


newspaper publicity has yet deservedly won the esteem and apprecia- 
tion of a large and refined clientéle. By the death of Mr. Bates 
photography is distinctly the poorer, for as a man and an artist he 
was of a very high type indeed. 

The business at Chertsey will be carried on by a son of the deceased 
gentleman, Mr. S. T. Bates, who inherits many of his father’s gifts and 
to whom we wish every success. 


THE 


LATE W. BATES. 


sTMAN Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The usual quarterly 
nds of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum) 
the outstanding Preferred stock of this Company, and of 2s per 
(being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the out- 
ing Common stock, have been declared by the Eastman Kodak 
any of New Jersey, payable on July 1, 1904, to stockholders 
ord at the close of business on May 51, 1904. 


| 
| 


Memberns and friends of the London and Provincial Photographic 
Association are reminded that the summer outing will be to St. 
Paul’s Cray Common, Chislehurst, to-morrow (Saturday). The Bick- 
ley Hotel, at which supper will be served, is at the entrance to the 
famous caves recently discovered, and-which:are well worth exploring 
Reserved accommodation will be-provided on the train leaving Cannon: 
Street at 2.20. Tickets at special fare can be obtained at the station 
from the hen. recorder. Return from Chislehurst at 10.6 p.m. 
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THE PRESS ON THE “B. J.” JUBILEE NUMBER. 
Our readers will be interested to learn that the leading newspapers of 
London and the Provinces have referred in terms of the highest praise 
and approval to the special Jubilee Number of the Brrrisw JoURNAL 
or Pxorcerapny, which was published on the 10th inst. We select the 
following typical examples from the véry large number of notices that 
we have received :— 

“A capital Jubilee number.”—“ Birmingham Daily Gazette.” 

“Cannot fail to attract the attention of a large circle of readers.” 
— Aberdeen Daily Journal.” 

“The text portion of this souvenir number will interest every photo- 
grapher.”—The “ Publishers’ Circular.” 

“Amateur camerists will find the number abundantly interesting 
as well as instructive.” —“ Northampton Herald.” 

“This Jubilee Number deserves its producers’ claim for it that 1b 
is “a unique event in photographic journalism.’”—The “ Referee.” 

““The Story of the Brirism Journau or PuorograpHy’ will be 
read with great interest by all engaged in photography.”—“ Derby- 
shire Advertiser.” 

“The Jubilee number of the British JourNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY 
is a most excellent one, on which we heartily congratulate our con- 
temporary.”—The “ English Mechanic.” 

“The Jubilee Number of the Brrrism Journan or PHorogRaPHY 
is a very handsome production, and its contents are of a most in- 
teresting character, being contributed by many leading authorities 
on. our art-science.”—* Dundee Evening ‘lelegraph.” 

“The proprietors of the BrrrisH JourNaL or PHorograpHy have 
just issued their Jubilee number—a huge production, full of valuable 
information, and profuse with half-tone illustrations.” —“ Halifax 
Courier.” 

“The Jubilee number of the Bririsx Journan or PHorogRAPHy 
appeared on June 10. This capital issue was something of which its 
proprietors might well be proud. This number was, indeed, a unique 
event in photographic journalism.”—‘ Book and News Trade Gazette.” 

“The British JoURNAL OF PHotocrapHy, established in 1854, has 
issued an exceedingly interesting Jubilee number, full of special papers 
and pictures relating to all branches of the photographic art. A feature 
of the number is a series of portraits of leading photographic experts 
and inventors.”—* Lloyd’s Newspaper.” 

“The British JouRNAL oF Puorocrapuy has issued a leviathan 
number to commemorate its completion of half a century of usefulness. 
The contents are, of course, to a large extent reminiscent, and they 
include articles by several of the leading spirits in the photographie 
world.”—“ Liverpool Courier.” 

“The British JouRNAL OF PHorogRapuy for June 10, 1904, is an 
exceedingly interesting issue which should be in the hands of all 
photographers. This particular number celebrates a unique event. in 
photographic journalism—the Jubilee of the Bririsn JouRNAL oF 
Puorocrapuy. The editor and publishers are to be congratulated 
on its production.”—“ Pharmaceutical Journal.” 

“The BririsH Journan or Puorocrapuy Jubilee Number was 
issued on the 10th inst., and is excellent. The number includes an 
illustrated history of the Brizish JournaL or PHorogRAPHy since 
its foundation in the year 1854, the interest attaching to the article 
being increased by the appearance of portraits of the various gentle- 
men who have filled the editorial chair, the last on the list being, 
of course, Mr. Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S.”—‘ Church Bells.” 

“The proprietors of the official organ of the photographic art in 
England have marked a unique occasion by the publication of a re- 
markable issue of over seventy pages, exclusive of advertisements, at 

the ordinary price.. Needless to say, the work is of exceptional value 
to the photographer, both amateur and professional, and at the same 
time interesting to the general public. The editor and his staff may7 
be congratulated on the success of their enterprise.’—“ Oxford Times.” 

“The BritisH JouURNAL oF PHoToGRAPHY has just issued its Jubilee 
number. The editor is Mr. Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S., and the 
issue contains no fewer than thirty special articles on the most popular 
and prominent phases of modern photography, each written by an 
authority whose portrait is given. The number also includes an 
illustrated history of the journal since its foundation in 1854. All 
photographers, amateur as well as professional, will find this special 
number very inter¢ sting.”—“ Westminster Gazette.” 


“The Brrrish JouRNAL oF PHorocrarny has reached its ; 
and a special number has been published, containing artic 
experts on various phases of the art. Photomicrography, jouri 
photography, picture postcards, a half-century of camera eyo 
and colour photography are a few in a list of papers too long 
in full, and the number as a whole covers an immense field. Ret 
and contrasts between then and now naturally occupy a good 
attention in this jubilee number.”—Lhe “ Western Daily Pres; 

“The amateur of to-day is apt to forget for the most pat 
the art: which he pursues has already a history extending ba 
considerably more than half-a-century. The photographer is rer 
by the Jubilee Number of the Brirish JournnaL or Puorog 
that its journalism has now a record of 50 years. ‘The numbe 
special one in many respects, and includes an illustrated hist 
the journal since :ts foundation in 1854, and has contribution: 
many of the leading writers on matters photographic.”—* Gl 
Evening Times.” 

“A copy of the jubilee number of the Brrrisn Joury 
Puorograpuy has been sent to us. It is quite a bulky public 
and votaries of the camera should find it very interesting. 
editor, in a prefatory note, candidly admits that the aim kept in 
in its compilation was to produce a publication which, when 
in the hands of an intelligent photographer who has not hi 
been a reader of photographic journals, shall so far attract I 
some branch of his subject that he will become a perma 
interested reader. In other words, it has been prepared and pub 
with an eye to business.”—The “Dublin Daily Independent.” 


“The year 1854 saw the inauguration of the Crystal Palace ¢ 
the British JourNaL or Pyorograpuy. It is to-day curious to 
that the periodical in question was originally founded and « 
by photographic and journalistic amateurs at Liverpool, where i 
published for some years before it moved to London and took | 
present title. This week’s number, being a Jubilee one, is made 
mixed reminiscences and congratulations, which are votive off 
from editors of other photographic publications, and from ys 
photographers. The accompanying portraits of the contributor 
prove as interesting as their writings.”—The “St. James’s Gazett 

“We have received a copy of the special illustrated number ¢ 
BRItIsH JOURNAL oF PHotoGRAPHY, which celebrates the exister 
that paper for fifty years. It contains, besides articles on 
Progress of lLens-Making,’ ‘Photo-Micrography,’ ‘Three-C 
Work,’ etc., a history of the journal’s life, giving details of its gr 
from the ‘Journal of the Liverpool Photographic Society’ in 
to the present time; during which period such editors as Sir Wi 
Crookes, J. Traill Taylor, and others, whose portraits are publi 
have raised it to perhaps the leading position in photographic 
nalism.”—* Engineering.” 

“Last week’s British JournnaL or PHoroGRAPHY was a sp 
number designed to commemorate the completion of its half-centu 
existence. Founded and edited in Liverpool by a committee of amé 
journalists who belonged to the local photographic society, aft 
chequered life it shifted to London, where for some years it had to’ 
for priority with the ‘Photographic News,’ which journal was, i 
palmiest days, looked on as the leading organ. It has so 
managed to keep out all that have attempted to poach on its 
particular preserves. That the ‘B.J.P.’ may look back on its ju 
as the starting time for yet further prosperity will be the univé 
hope.” —The “ Morning Post.” 


“We have received the Jubilee number of the Brir1isH JouRNA 
PxHorocRAPHy, which was established in 1854. As might be expec 
it is profusely illustrated, and the pictures, which are practically 
photographs, are most artistic and splendidly reproduced. Sev 
of the most prominent exponents and practitioners of the photograj 
art contribute to a number which very well maintains the reputa 
of one of our most excellent magazines. ‘Picture Postcards,’ an art 
by the Rey. T. Perkins, is specially interesting just now. and ‘Ph 
graphic Lenses of the Past Half-Century,’ by Mr. Philip Everitt, 
valuable contribution to the history of photography. The numbe 
readable and informative, and most interesting throughout.”—“I 
Times.” 


“The year 1854 is a long way back in the history of photograp 
and the art-science was very different then to what it is to-day. 
it was in 1854 that the first number of the BrrrisH JOURNAL 


PuorogRAPny appeared, and now, in 1904, the journal is celebrat 
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lee, and. is eclebrating it in a grand number containing thirty | 
s by men who lead, or who have led, the progress of photo- 
There are portraits of them, too; men whose names we 
» as the first men in the photographic world. That Mr. Bed- | 
wwho has for so many years occupied the position of editor, 
have been seriously ill just before the jubilee number appeare.l, | 
feel sure, lamented by all who knew him. But I believe that | 
recovering now, and heartily congratulate him, both on the | 
s and the excelleut number‘in which it is celebrated.”—* Pall 
yazette.” 
re proprictors of the Brirrsu JourRNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY com- | 
nate this month the jubilee of the paper by the issue of a | 
] jubilee number. ‘To photographers generally, especially those 
rerpool, it will prove of great interest, as it was in the yea: 
ing the imauguration of the Liverpool Amateur Photographie | 
iation that that society put forth this journal, then called the 
rpool Photographic Journal,’ resting their claims to public 
rt upon the widely extending interest in the several branches 
otographic art. There are many still living who, we feel sure. | 
appreciate in this history the prief sketch of that delightful 
nalitv. Mr. H. Greeuwood. ‘This nunber of a paper undoubted!» 
e forefront of photographic journalism, is worthy of c¢ 
al by all iovers of the photographie art."—* Liverpool Jor 
mmerce.” 
, the past half century photograp 
ratus and processes have been rev 
e groping numbers fifty years ago 
embarrassingly ubiquitous, and publications on the art are as 
fful as the most ardent devotee could desire. Considerable 
gst attaches at this time, therefore, to the attainment of its 
ee of the BririsH JOURNAL OF Puotocrarny. To mark this 
ie event in photographic journalism a special number has been 
d@ containing thirty thoroughly comprehensive articles on the 
popular and prominent phases 0 modern photography, brightly 
en and attractively illustrated by competent authorities and 
rimentalists. A notable feature is an illustrated history of the 
nal since its formation in the year 1854, the writer being the 


r, Mr. Thomas Bedding. The production should prove valuable 
— Glasgow Evening News.” 


rofessionals and amateurs alike 
Photography has now dozens of publications specially deyoted to 
The oldest photographic journal is, however, still the best. The 
MIsH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY publishes this week its Jubilee 
ber. Fifty years ago taking a photograph was an operation of 
ense difficulty. Now every schoolboy can do it. Many t housands, 
including schoolboys, can do it very well. The Britis JourNAL 
wWoTOGRAPHY has always moved with the times. It has numbered 
ngst its editors Sir William Crookes (who edited it so far back as 
), and it is to-day the most authoritative exponent of photography, 
1 for the professional and the amateur. The Jubilee number con- 
s articles on every variety of photographic subject by the best- 
wn writers. Probably the most interesting is that containing the 
_ Watmough Webster, of Chester, well known 
rection with his pictures of Mr. Gladstone.”— 


1al 


hy has made enormous strides. 
olutionised, the amateur votary 
were few and far scattered, is 


iniscences of Mr. G 
yver the world in cont 


“Treeman's Journal.” 

Tn celebration of the jubilee of the Brriisi Journat or Pu 
pry last week’s issue, greatly enlarged for the occasion, contains 
cially contributed articles by some of the foremost photographic 
rkers and writers in the country on the history and_ progress of 
“various branches of photography during the past 50 years, as 
1 as valual:le contributions on photogr aphic processes. etc. Many 
the wri have been identified with the JouRNAL for £0, 30, and 
m 40 years, whilst a special feature of the number is a_histovy 
the paper from 1854 to 1904 by the editor, Mr. Thomas Bedding, 
strated by reproductions of copies of some of the earliest issues 
the JourNat, and photographs of the various editors and assistant 
tors wha have been! connected with the ‘paper si it was 
ablished. One of the most readable articles in the number is by 
.E. W. Foxlce on ‘ Photography Fifty Years Ago.’ ”--- Lancashire 


‘ily Post.” 


Os 


JUBILEE NUMBER—SOME MORE READERS’ 
OPINIONS. 

send us letters of congratulations on the 
following selected extracts are 


iH “BJ.” 


Our readers continue to 
3.J.” Jubilee number, of which the 
sresentative of the favourable criticisms evolved :— 
“Congratulations upon your Jubil 
RUCE.”” 


ee number—it is splendid.—T. 8. 


“Congratulations upon your marvellous Jubilee number; it is, 
indeed, a record.—H. SNOWDEN Warp.” : 


“A yost interesting number, and I trust the forerunner of many 


—Wirr1aM GAMBLE.” 
1 quite satisfied with the Jubilee number.— 


Ti0 
“T think you may fee 
W. R. Brann.” 
“T must congratulate you on your Jubilee number ; it is quite the 
best I have seen of the “ B.J.”—FRancis PHILLIPS.” 


“Tike everyone else 1 was most favourably impressed with the 


Jubilee number. May you be at the helm and eclipse even this when 


the Journal reaches its Diamond Jubilee.—Huctor MACLEAN, ¥.G.8.” 
hearty congratulations for your Jubilee 
ars duration, it has been a 
asing interest. I have been 
y wish it a very long 


“ Allow me to tender my 


publication. As a reader of seven ye 


weekly companion of much value and incre 
he progressive spirit, and sincerel 


pleased with t 
y useful future.—Gvs TAyLoR.” 


and uniyersall 
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Sort London Photographic S ciety.—At the last meeting of this 
society, Mr. C. E. Kenneth-Mees, B.Sc., F.C.S., gave a paper, illus- 
| trated with lantern diagrams, on “Slow Plates for Rapid Work.” 
| As the result of many experiments he had come to the conclusion 

that rapid plates were only of use in the studio, and contrary to the 

generally received opinion, possessed no adyantage over slow or 

medium plates even for fast focal plane work. By means of strong 
| development, long continued, he had obtained results with the same 
o-mechanical plates equal to those on rapid plates 
| normally developed, but as the developer used was 1 in 4 Rodinal, the 
plan is not likely to commend itself to the average amateur. Only 
plates that will develop without bromide are of any use on this plan, 
and development must be carried to its limit, which, with 1in 4 
Rodinal is about ten minutes. As a result of Mr. Kenneth-Mees’ 
experiments, several firms of plate makers are investigating the pos- 
sibility of raising the height ot the development curve of ordinary 
plates—a point which the lecturer cons:aered of tar more importance 


| exposure on pho 


n increasing speed. 
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FLOATING A PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 

Last week Mr. Justice Grantham and a special jury heard an 
action brought by Sir William Henry Broadbent, the physician, 
of Brook Street, against the Earl of Dunmore, Great Cumberland 
Place; Count Max Hollander, Westbourne Terrace; M. Paul Boyer. 
Boulevard des Capucines, Paris; and Paul Boyer, Ltd. (in liquida- 
tion), of Moorgate Street, for a declaration that an allotment of 
five hundred Preference shares in Paul Boyer, Ltd., was null and 
void, for the return of £250, for an indemnity, and for other 
damages. Further, there was an allegation of fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation, and damages were claimed for alleged misfeasance, breach 
of trust, and contract, etc. The defence was a general denial of 
the allegations. Mr. Lawson Walton, K. and Mr. R. J. Willis 
were counsel for the plaintiff; Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C., Mr. F. 
Gore Brown, K.C., and Mr. E. Ford for Count Max Hollander; 
Mr. Eldon Bankes, K.C., and Mr. Martelli for Lord Dunmore ; and 
Mr. Atherley-Jones, K.C., and Mr. Edward Ford for the company 
and M. Paul Boyer. 

In opening the case Mr. Walton said Sir William Broadbent 
sought to recover damages from the defendants in consequence of 
his having been induced through their instrumentality to take shares 
in a company of which they were directors, In Paris there was 
an enterprising photographer known as Paul Boyer, who was said 
to have invented some marvellous processes in photography. He 
considered it would be a good thing if his business could take the 
form of a company, and be put on the English market. With the 
assistance of the other defendants this project took practical form, 
and ultimately a company was registered with the object of buying 
all that M. Paul Boyer had to sell. ‘Phe capital was to be £60,000 in 
41 shares. Of these 24,000 were to be Preference and the remaining 
36,000 Ordinary shares. Lord Dunmore had had considerable 
experience in connection with company directorship and was chosen 
chairman while one of the members of the board of directors was 
Count Max Hollander. On one occasion Count Max Hollander 
visited Sir William Broadbent as a patient, and in a sympathetic 
moment, said Mr. Lawson Walton, at the termination of one of his 
visits, he produced the prospectus of the company and said it was 
one of the best things going. As a result, Sir William Broadbent 
signed an agreement by which he was to underwrite five hundred 
shares, and he gave a cheque for £62 10s. as a deposit on applica- 
tion. But a more complete frost never attended a public appeal 
in any enterprise of the kind. The people of the United Kingdom 
and Brance had prospectuses sent to them broadcast, but there was 
only one response, and that came from Scotland, the land of the 
keen and astute. One solitary Scotsman applied, but he did so 
with that caution which characterised his race, for he only desired 
three shares. Count Max Hollander also saw another eminent 
medical man, namely, Sir Thomas Barlow, on the subject of under- 
writing the company, and with a certain amount of success. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Walton said that besides paying the £62 10s. in the 
first instance, Sir William had to pay a further call of £187 10s., 
making a total of £250, to the liquidator, inasmuch as the company 
went into liquidation without doing any particular amount of busi- 


ness. The company was hopelessly waterlogged from the outs tty 
and the defendants had acted most wrongly, to say the least. 


Counsel then read the various resolutions passed by the board, one 
being that the directors voted to themselyes certain fees. These 
amounted to a total of £146 to Lord Dunmore and £106 13s. 4d. to 
two others. This was all done out of the underwriters’ money, 
and beyond that very arduous and responsible work he (Mr, Walton) 
could not trace that they had ever done anything else in connection 
with the company. Mr. Walton then dealt with the accounts 
which had been kept by M. Boyer in connection with his French 
business before the flotation of the company, saying that the accoun- 
tants’ certificate stated that it was true that the profits of Boyer 
were £8,000 per annum, whereas it was found that they were less 
than £2,000. 

His lordship remarked that he could not understand how it was 
that counsel and solicitors had anything to do with the promotion 
of companies without seeing that the best and fullest information 
was cbtained from the books, etc. The certificate in this case 
was absolutely false as to its verification of the profits of the.defen- 
cant Boyer. 

Mr. Rufus Isaacs said that no doubt an elaborate system of 


falsification of Boyer’s books had been carried out. Tn spite ¢ 
that had been done, Boyer could not be got hold of. Not 
standing what our Foreign Office had attempted in the me 
and the issue of a warrant by Sir John Bridge at Bow St 
nothing could be done with regard to bringing Boyer to book, 

His Lordship remarked that he could not understand why En 
people could go and placidly put their money into or suy 
French ventures like this before they knew absolutely everyt 
about them. Why, the South Sea bubble was not in it wi 
matter of this kind. 

Mr. Lawson Walton, referring to the prospectus of the comp 
said the stock-in-trade included in the purchase represented a 4 
of £25,000. 

Mr. Justice Grantham: Of course, the solicitors had verified 
statement in the prospectus. 

Mr. Gore Browne said the list was checked and ticked off iter 
item. 

Mz. Lawson Walton said it was perfectly obv:cus that the ye} 
was grossly over-estimating the value. 

Mr. Justice Grantham: There can be no doubt, according to 
statentent made, that he wanted money and that the whole tl 
was a fraud. 

Mr. Bankes said he believed the business was flourishing, but 
complaint was that the profits were misrepresented. E 

Mr. Lawson Walton said they also complained of misrepresenta 
as to the value of the assets. Proveeding, he said that in the st 
ment produced to the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies 
liquidator said the estimated amount of the assets was £5 
lis. 6d., which of course included the uncalled capital. He belie 
that only 10s. per share was paid. : 

Mr. Gore Browne said the company had rescinded the cont 
to purchase, so that the assets did not any longer belong to 
company. When the company rescinded the contract they go 
judgment’ in. the Court of Chancery, but had not succeeded 
enforcing it, because they declined to pay a sum of 80;000° fr, 
registering the company in France. 

Mr. Justice Grantham: And this is what English people— 
advised to go into! 

Mr. Lawson Walton said there was not a tittle of evidence 
show that the property was worth even a small fraction of the va 
alleged. : 

Mr. Chantrey, an accountant and liquidator of Paul Boyer, Lt 
said he knew nothing of the signatories; As liquidator he } 
attended at Paris to take possession of the property of the \compai 
but failed. Boyer had fine premises there which were elaborat 
fitted up as a photographic business. He could not express 

Opinion as to the value of the stock, but he considered that 
negatives were very yaluable, because Boyer was photographer 
the French President and had negatives of many notable perso: 
from which he made large sums of money. The British Ambassac 
was now approaching the French Government’ to. see whether f 
unfortunate company could not get justice from Paul ‘Boyer. © 
they could get the judgment registered. in France without payme 
of the 80,000 fr. duty he had no doubt that Boyer would pay up. 

Mr. Justice’ Grantham said it would seem as if the French Goyer 
ment, by putting on an extraordinary duty. had made themsely 
party to a fraud.—Witness said that if he could enforce the judgme 
he could take possession. Beyer was a fairly substantial man, a 
in France they dreaded bankruptcy more than in this country. . 

Mr. Justice Grantham: That is why the Government, being 
paternal or a maternal Government, protects them by not allowii 
any one to register a judginent against them.—In cross-examinati 
by Mr, Bankes witness said he investigated Boyer’s position as fi 
as he could, and ascertained that he was a member of the Legion 
Honour. 

Mr. Justice Grantham: Does that mean very much ‘in Frane 
—Witness: I am afraid not, because I have taken means to put # 
matter before the French Ambassador in this country, and no ste] 
have been taken to remove him. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Rufus Isaacs witness said that if tl 
business was making £8,000 a year the price asked. for it was n 
excessive or outrageous. The minutes of the company disclosed thi 
the directors had taken every step possible to bring M. Boyer 1 
book. The warrant for the arrest of M. Boyer was issued by § 
Bridge, on the sworn information of Count Max Hollande 
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spect to money received by the company. Boyer had not been 
his country since. Proceeding, the’ witness said the French 
ts found that Boyer had been guilty of fraud, but he could get 
urther in the matter. Hollander had paid up all the calls on 
shares. In the whole of his inquiries he did not find any 
ence of any negligence in the performance of their duty as 
stors to justify a charge of negligence being launched against 
ig 
vis was the plaintiff's case. 
r. Eldon Bankes submitted that there was no case against Lord 
more.—Mr. Lawson Walton, in reply, contended that there was 
sar case against Lord Dunmore, and that it would be premature 
ismiss him from the action. Lord Dunmore was a party to the 
ing. of the prospectus. 
is Lordship said it was such an extraordinary case that he 
id not hold that there was no evidence against Lord Dunmore. 
fr. Rufus Isaacs submitted that there was no case against 
Jander, but his Lordship said he could not stop the case as 
inst him. 
fr. Eldon Bankes then opened the case to the jury for Lord 
more. He said he should satisfy the jury that his client took 
re trouble than most directors did to satisfy himself that this 
; a company with which he could properly associate himself. 
made very strict inquiries in Paris as to the company. Part of 
time his client was away from the country, and he could not be 
d responsible for acts done in his absence without his permission. 
asked them to judge his client's conduct in the case having 
erence to the facts, and thought they would then see that he had 
en every precaution and was reasonably careful. 
Ir. Rufus Isaacs then opened the case for Count Ho lander and 
d that much that his friend had said applied to his client as 
Il. Tis client could only be made responsible if it could be proved 
statements to the plaintiff were a lie, and there was no evidence 
bear this out. His client also went to Paris and saw the 
urishing business that was being done, and satisfied himself that 
was a good business. ; 
Mr. Justice Grantham said the extraordinary part of the case was 
at the mischief was done at a meeting at which the only directors 
esent were M. Paul Boyer and M. Lamprecht. These two passed 
e resolution, but it was extraordinary that the other directors did 
+ look into it afterwards.—Mr. Isaacs said it was apparent that 
hat was done was for the purpose of going to allotment. They 
Id the meeting knowing that the other directors were abroad. 
je plaintiff was entitled to a declaration that the allotment was 
Hand yoid, but not to bring his action against the defendants 
r breach of duty and negligence. Count Max Ho lander, as well 
Sir William Broadbent, had been swindled by the falsification 


“the books which was not d 


iscovered by the accountant.—Mr. 


istice Grantham said that what had altered the comp exion of the 


ise a good deal was the fact that Lord Dunmore, Count Max 
ollander. and the solicitors and their families had put money 
to the company.—Mr. Isaacs said that that was so, and they 
ppeared to have been swindled all round by M. Paul Boyer. It 
ad been suggested in the course of the case that Sir William 
roadbent had gone into many transactions with Count Max 
follander, and had lost in all of them. Sir William had made 
siderable profit in some of the transactions. 

Count Max Hollander, picture dealer, Bond Street, said he had 
arried on that business for thirty years. He first became acquainted 
ith M. Boyer a few months before the introduction of this company 
hrough M. Lamprecht. Sir W. Broadbent had had business with 
im for many years in connection with both pictures and under- 
yriting companies. In several of the latter affairs he had come off 
uccessfully. An exhibition of M. Boyer’s productions took place 
it the witness’s gallery. It was connected with instantaneous 
yhotography. In August, 1898, he (the Count) saw Sir William 
Broadbent. After consulting him as a patient he opened the 
Jusiness with which this action was concerned. Sir William went 
0 the gallery, and then the negotiations began. 

Had you any doubt about its being a sound investment ?—No; 
[ put my money in it, and so did my partner. He (the defendant) 
had nothing, however, to do with the actual promotion of the 
company. Since the liquidation he had done all he possibly could 
to obtain redress for those who were so unfortunate as to place their 
He had, moreover, tried every way that 


money in the company. 


he could to bring Boyer to justice.—Cross-examined : His remunera- 
tion was not excessive as a director. “On the contrary, he never 
charged his expenses to Paris when he went there to make investiga- 
tions. He never heard before this action that the promoter had 
allotted shares to him in consideration of his services. 

Lord Dunmore said that he first heard of Boyer’s business in his 
stockbroker’s office. After due inquiries were made in England and 
accountant’s certificates were perused, together with the opinion of 
counsel, he went to Paris and saw M. Boyer’s establishment. As to 
the promotion of the company, the witness denied that he ever 
took any part in it, nor did he ask any one to subscribe or under- 
write the sha In the summer of 1898 he had a very severe attack 
of gout and went to America. He had confidence in his co-directors, 
and thought he could safely leave the affairs of the company in 
their hands. He was particularly impressed with M. Bover, who 
was “one of the most charming men he had ever met.” Being 
[onour,” Boyer was, he thought, 


a “Chevalier of the Legion of 
above suspicion. 

Continuing, the witness said that when he came back and asked 
what had happened, and was told that 16,000 shares had been 
he had no knowledge that only one application came 
tside public. He did not know till four years after 
that Ordin shares had been allotted to him. It was a piece ot 
great impertinence.— Cross-examined, he denied that he ever con- 
sidered that his name was put up in the company as that of a mere 
fi 


subscribed, 
from the ou 


gurehead. 
His Lord 


ip thought there was no case to go to the jury 
because there was no evidence of fraud, but on an appeal from Mr. 
Walton he did not insis this view.—Mr. Walton then addressed 
the jury on behalf of the plaintiff.His Lordship, in summing 
up, held with regard to the limited company that the allotment 
was not null and void. 

The jury returned a verdict for the defendants, but added a rider 
to the effect that they were strongly of opinion that the defendants 
committed a serious crror of judgment in failing to call a meeting 
of underwriters in order to lay before them the fact that the 
condition precedent to the underwriting letter had not been fulfilled. 
—His Lordship entered judgment with costs for the defendants, 
Lord Dunmore and’ Count Max Hollander. Stay of execution was 
granted on the usual terms.—Mr. R. G. Willis, for the plaintiff, 
asked for judgment against Paul Boyer. 

Mr. Justice Grantham: Oh, yes, that shall be so. 


Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


June Name of Society. Subject. 
27 ......... | Southampton Cimera Club.. Prt Competition. 
Instruments for -Sensilometic Investi- 
O3°. Royal Photogr. phic Society .. gations. Mr. C. E. kK. Mces and Mr. 


S. E, Sheppard. 
..| Flower Photography. Mr R. Barrett. 
{ Method of Using Electric Light on ihe 
\ Enlarger Explained. 


Nelson Photographie Societ 
Birmingham Photo. Soc et) 


29 Fiver ton Camera Club .... Evening Club Outing. 
5 Glew: >} micas f Hand Camera Work. Mr. A. Horsley 
29.. Cricklewood Phote, Society .. Tahaan, 

eae Ki avai | Method of Using Electric Light on the 
29,......... | Birmingham Photo. Societ Hnlaryer hapluined. 


Technical Meeting 

Competition —* Animal or Bird Life.” 

Method of Usina Beectric Light on the 
Enlarger plained. 

Annual Genera! Meeting. 


North Middlesex Photo. Soc. 
Watford Camera Club ... 


Birmingham Photo. Society.. 


Lon. ard Proy. Photo. As: 


Bowes Pk. and District Ph. Soe.| Outing. Leigh, near Southend. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
June 16.—Mr. Child Bayley gave an instructive and extremely inter- 
esting lecture on the Alhambra, Spain, illustrated by lantern slides 


of great technical excellence, the negatives having been made with 
a hand camera and developed by the time method. Mr. Harvey 
Piper who was present was charmed with the pictures and with the 
lecturer's lucid description and legends, and pointed out the many 
beauties of Moorish architecture and its difference from our heavier 
Gothic style. 

Mr. Drage was sure that the hand camera had more possibilities 
than were generally taken advantage of, and quoted Mr. Cembrano 
as saying that just the same work could be undertaken with a hand 
camera as with a stand camera. 


Mr. Child Bayley. in response to queries, said that permits to 
photograph in the ‘\Jhambra could be had om application, and that 
4s. or 5s. per day would cover hotel expenses. 


nme R terme gs 
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Dews and Dotes. 


Tum Austin-Edwards Monthly Film Negative Competition.—Tl 
prize camera for the current month has been awarded to Mr. Roderi 
J. Mclean, 1, Sussex Place, Widcombe, Bath, for his negative “ Castle- 
combe, Somerset.” 


<¢ 


In the Photographic Section of the forthcoming exhibition organised 
by the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society (August 16-20), Mr. H. W. 
Bennett, F.R.P.S., will take a leading part in the judging and 
management. 

Cottrnetre, Limited.—The above-named Company has been regis- 
tered with a capital of £1,000 in £1 shares. Object : to carry on the 
business of photographers, artists, portrait painters, miniature painters, 
framers, photographic teachers, importers, and manufacturers of and 
dealers in chemicals and other preparations and articles, compounds, 
oils, paints, colours, pigments, and varnishes, dye-ware, paint, and 
colour grinders, makers of and dealers in photographic, electrical, 
and scientific apparatus and materials, etc. No initia public issue. 
Table A mainly applies. Registered office: 30, King Street, Man- 
chester. 


Mr. Wirrtas ANpREws, photographer, died at Wexford on Satur- 
day evening, 11th inst., after a very brief illness, of peritonitis. He 
had been connected with the county for about forty years, and was 
well known in his professional capacity all over County Wexford. 
Mr. Andrews was a nephew of the late eminent German artiste, Pre- 
fessor Gluckmann, who practised in Dublin half a cen! ury ago, and 
ib was under that great artiste that the late Mr. Andrews studicd 
and served his apprenticeship. ‘The deceased, too, was most popular 
all over County Wexford, where his genial disposition made him 
many friends. The funeral to Crosstown cometery on Monday ws 
large and 1epresentative. 


7 


Portsontne by Cyanide of Potassium.—At the time when cyanide 
of potassium was the almost universal fixing agent for (collodion) 
negatives there were few suicides by this poi(on until that of the 
late Whitaker Wright. Since then there have been several. On 
Friday last an inquest was held at Malvern Coulege concerning the 
death of Gerald Harris, 17, the son of Colonel Harris, of Saltburn, 
who died on Thursday from the effects of cyanide of potassium. Tt 
was stated that the deceased had been a student at the College for 
four years. A year ago he was warned for irregularities. | Some 
improvement followed for a time, but on Tuesday he was again 
spoken to and told that he would probably have to leave the school. 
He was greatly upset, and next morning took poison. A verdict of 
“Suicide whilst of Unsound Mind” was returned. 

Automatic Picture Gallery (1904), Limited.—This Company has 
been registered witha capital of £3,000 in 2,900 Preference shares 
of £1 each and 2,000 ordinary shares of 1s. each. Object: to acquire 
the business of the Automatic Picture Gallery, Limited, to adopt 
an agreement between H. H. Frith, of the one part, and the said 
EH. H. Frith, J. HW. Birch, and F.G. Kerly of the other part, and 
to carry on in the United Kingdom, the United States of America, and 
elsewhere, the business of exhibitors of stereoscopic views, owners 
and manufacturers of machines for automatic delivery or other action, 
exhibitors, showmen, advertisers, dealers in photographs, pictures, 
prints, and engravings, etc. No initial public issue. The signatories 
are to appoint the first directors. Qualification, £50. Remunera- 
tion, £50 each per annum. Registered office, 20, Denman Street, 
London Bridge. S.E. 

ExpowMeEnt of Scientific Research.—Mrs. Percy Sladen, of North- 
brook Park, Devonshire, in the desire to perpetuate the memory of 
her late husband, Mr. Walter Percy Sladen, sometime secretary and 
vice-president: of the Linnen Society, has undertaken to devote the 
sum of £20,000 to the promotion of scientific research, particularly 
in the subjects in which he was chiefly interested. She proposes +o 
assign this sum under the name of the Percy Sladen Memorial Fund 
to certain trustees, in the first place of her own appointment, who 
are directed to employ the income arising therefrom, in their un- 
controlled discretion, to “any research or investigation in natural 
science, and more especially in the sciences of zoology, geology, and 
anthropology.” They are also empowered, if they think fit, to accu- 
mulate the income for the purpose of fitting out, or assisting to Ht 


out, any expedition designed to further such research. 


Gum Bichromate at the Royal Photographic Society.—The § 
tary of the Royal Photographic Society informs us that M. Ro 
Demachy, of Paris, has consented to give a second exhibitio; 
prints by the gum bichromate process. The increasing atten 
that is being given in this country to the gum bichromate pr 
suggests that the exhibition will be still more popular than 
which M. Demachy gave here a few years ago. The exhibition 
be opened at 66, Russell Square, on Wednesday, June 22, and 
public will be admitted as usual on presentation of address | 
between the hours of 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. It is hoped that the pu 
may be retained until about the middle of July. Everybody intere 
in the gum process and in pictorial photography is invited to 4 
the exhibition, which will include some sixty examples almost 
not entirely, new to this country. 
THE annual conversazicne of the Society of Arts will take p 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on Monday event 
June 27, from 9 to 12 p.m. ‘The central portion of the Gardens ¢ 
will be used. The Gardens will be illuminated with coloured lan 
and also by the Kitson incandescent oil light. The conservatory 
the club house will be open. The reception by Sir William Abn 
K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., chairman, and other members of the Coun 
will be held at the entrance of the conservatory, near the Broad We 
from 9 to 10 o’clock. A selection of music will be performed by 
string band of the Royal Artillery in the conservatory, and by 
band of H.M. Irish Guards in the Gardens, commencing at 9 o’elo 
A vodal and instrumental entertainment, unde the directiony 
Mr. H. Tipper, will be given at intervals in the club house. Tick 
will only be supplied to non-members on presentation of a letter 
introduction from a member. Light refreshments (tea, coffee, i 
aret cup, etc.), will be supplied. 
Turspay, June 21, was the longest day—a day upon which 
British people are supposed to be entitled to a longer spell of sunsh 
than at any other time of the year. The longest day celebrated it 
without splendour. According to the almanacs the sun was shin 
for rather more than sixteen hours and a half. The fleeting mome 
in which he was revealed to the naked eye of the Londoner har 
altogether made up more than a couple of hours. Save at its bi 
and its death, the longest day, like many other lengthy things, y 
excessively dull, and although we have had a hotter and bet 
spell of weather since, it was hardly the sort of day the photograpl 
who relies on the mechanical exposure table would regard favo 
ably. Gleams of sunshine at early dawn and dewy eve were ratl 
tantalising than satisfactory to a town which had been all day ve 
sorry for itself under a grey pall of cloud. With the assistance 
an efficient north-west breeze these clouds contrived to keep 1 
thermometer in a chastened condition all day long, and there is n 
every evidence that the clerk of weather has repented of his t 
natural conduct during the summer (!) of 1903, and we shall pre 
ably not hear of quite so many postponed society excursions on accou 
of the unpropitious weather. 


Patent Dews. 


0 a rae 
The following applications for patents were made between May 
and June 4, 1904 :— 
Focussing Cloth.—No. 12,611. « Focussing cloth.” James Hende 
son. 


os 


° 


*,* NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received subje 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insert 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the text portion of the paper. 
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Correspondence. | 


rrespondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
otice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
fthe writers are given, 

Ve do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
orrespondents. 


THE) B: 


ieee 
J. JUBILEE NUMBER. | 
To the Editors. | 
ntlemen,—One of the features which particularly struck me in | 
sction with your marvellous “ Jubilee Number” was the differ- 
of opinion as expressed by two of your contributors. | 
r instance, in an enterprising article by Mr. W. R. Bland, the | 
ssion is urged to utilise the medium of gum bichromate; on the 
‘hand, Dr. Emerson writes that the process is dead. 

rhaps Dr. Emerson will supplement his statement with informa- 
as to the basis on which he arrives at his conclusion.—Yours, etc., 

J. Pace CRort. 
adrant Chambers, New Street, Birmingham. 
June 18, 1904. 


To the Editors. 

ntlemen,—Your very interesting “Jubilee Number » has arrived, 
if it has had the same success everywhere as with me I am sure 
. desires will be filled to overflowing, and I hope the success of 
Britis JouRNAL or PHorocRapuHy will go on increasing, as well 
s subscribers, and if we are almost sure not to see its hundredth 
‘of existence, I hope you will see its seventy-fifth year at least. 

have been much interested in Mr. J. A. Sinclair’s letter in the 
pbilee Number,” but I must confess that he has not convinced me 
h about the universal superiority of the hand camera over the 
od camera, and I maintain my sayings about usefulness of both, 
mding to the results which are wanted, and if the first view taken 
Jilan was better obtained without tripod, the other one taken in 
sdo might just as well have been obtained with a tripod, as I 
ik that the stoning business of a tripod user is almos played out 
rywhere now, even in backward Spain, and I think the elegant 
yping over a black box to look at the finder is now as well known, 
attracts as much attention as the old-fogey tripod user. 
tirious as it may seem, I have noticed that the use of tripods with 
d cameras is on the increase, at least, here in France, and fully 
third of the hand cameras seen carried are accompanied by a 


ll telescopic tripod. There must surely be some reason for it. 
is to rapid plates being equal and superior to slow plates, I 


like to know why several firms insist upon inflicting on us 
many as eight different speeds when one only (the most rapid) 
the best if not too slow, yet I should think that different speeds 
essitate much larger expense than only one speed. This is another 
‘iosity or archaic delusion to be added to the fallacy of a tripod 
nera as against a hand camera.—Yours very truly, 

Apert Levy. 


ald 


Asnieres (Seine), 
June 


3, 1904. 


PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Until recently I was under the impr ion that spirit 
otography had ceased to be looked upon seriously, but now it seems 
ere is a recrudescence of the subject. 
Under any circumstances, what possible explanation can be found 
r so-called spirits seeking out a photographic plate and reducing 
eir size in order to accommodate themselves to it without the inter- 
mtion of any lens? as stated in some of the correspondence on the 
bject.—Yours, etc., ig. 1D; 
June 17, 1904. 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I haye followed with interest the correspondence in 
e “ B.J.” on the above subject. There are some points good enough 
m' the ordinary morning paper, but not for a photographie journal. 
read last. week, and have read before that spirit negatives can be 


without either camera or lens? 


spiritualist explain the new system of securing photographs 
I read, I think, in F. Marriot’s book 
that the spirit requires a longer exposure, and therefore after capping 
the lens after the exposure for the human sitter, it must be left 
some time for the spirit to impress the plate with its image, the cap 
being no impediment. If the cap were an impediment, surely the 
front and bellows were no impediment, and why was not the plate 
fogged? I could quite understand there being some raaio-active 
image drawn on the inside of the dark slide, which it took time to 
get impressed on the plate. Why, Mr. Editor, do you not take the 
thing up, and investigate it in the interest of your readers? I shoul 
like to see three persons photographing with stereo cameras at the 
same time and from different directions, all taking away their plates, 
and developing at home.—Yours truly, L. M. 
June 20, 1904. 


graphic 


To the Hditors. 


end. The reporter has summarised it very fairly, but, 


ment 0. 


time she was being taken in London. 
was taken with me 


by the photographer when he en ered the studio. 
in the later one the pattern of 
astral or luminous light, which 
double printing. 
“where astral carpets are in general use.” 


us, an 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


March, 1900, two portraits taken. He took 


developed them 


never touching them in any way. Mr. 


fathers, grandfather, and a spirit control.” 


Gentlemen,—Permit me to say that the extract from my paper on 
the above was not made by me, though my name appeared at the 
probably 
through pressure of time and space, from the first half only. In the 
discussion which followed, in showing two of the five photographs 
taken at various times of my niece, I explained that one was in fulfil- 
a promise she had made to me through a medium in Glasgow, 
and that the child was seen and described by a clairvoyant at the 
About twelve months later she 


again, dressed as’ before, but holding her head 
and hands in a different position, and this time she was also seen 


and described by a lady who was present, and a moment afterwards 
TI pointed out that 


he carpet had been reflected in the 
gave somewhat the appearance of 
This your reporter has humorously rendered into 


In America spirit photography is much more in evidence than with 
in “Unseen Faces Photographed,” by Dr. H. A. Reid, of 
_ a number of cases are given, accompanied by the 
photographs, where the spirit visitors have been recognised as friends 
and relatiyes. One gentleman, a professional p hotographer of thirty 
years’ standing, after a most careful and critical examination, had, in 
his own plates ané 
rimself in another studio, the medium, Mr. Wyllie, 
Disler, the sitter, in his 
sworn affidavit, says, “Imagine my surprise and great joy when, upon 
developing, I saw the correct picture of my spirit mother, two grand- 


who su 
the unseen workers, and, of course, with’ constant use this would 


permeate his camera, making it much easier to obtain ‘manifestations 
than with that of a stranger. Some forty years since a spirit control 
gave the following explanation, quoted in “The Veil Lifted” :— 


iken without a lens or camera. If the thing is a negative it is pro- 


uced by light or some kindred energy, and if there were no lens the 
nergy in question would fog the whole plate. Will some photo- 


In my paper I had explained that a photographic medium was one 
a magnetic or luminous aura which was made use of by 


plied 


“Spirits impress their image on the plate by depositing thereon 
repeated layers of magnetism. Ac cording to their respective powers 
of affording this, so is the impression more or less distinct. The 
magnetism must be of the same texture or affinity as that possessed 
by the operator ; it is accomplished by a rapid vibration of the spirits 
magnetic emanation in depositing layer after layer, and the process 
is this: The operator, by frequent manipulation, saturates his 
material with his aura, etc., etc.” Each psychic photographer seems 
to have a slightly different method, and produces a distinct class of 
work, but they one and all appear to have their respective spirit 
guides, who assist the invisible sitters to render themselves visible 
cn the plate. One operator in America finds that he gets more satis- 
factory results by leaving the plates for a fortnight before proceeding 
with the developing, which tends to bear out the explanation giver 
from the spirit side. 
The following statement has been made by one of your correspon- 
dents respecting Mr. J. Traill Taylor: ‘We were in each other's 
confidences, more especially regarding my method of manufacturing 
shams. Conversations we had during his later years (the italics are 
mine) tended to conyince me that he wavered in his opinions regarding 
certain results.” 

You, Sirs, by the timely and welcome reprint of his lecture 


given 
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in 1895, have conclusively proved what his views were two years 
previous to his death, and there is before me a most interesting 
address which he gaye on this very subject in May, 1895, summing 
up his further experiences as follows :—“ Here, however, is the point : 
these pictures were true and genuine throughout so far, at any rate, as 
concerned all those who were present ; my tests were too good to admit 
a doubt of this. I, therefore, can afford to look with the greatest 
charitableness upon editors and photographers who, not having had 
opportunities of acquiring a sufficiency of knowledge, relegate these 
photographs to the limbo of fraud. I myself did so at one time, and 
can, therefore, scarcely blame them for doing likewise. Where blame 
rests is in their not scientifically investigating a subject which ought 
to be replete with interest to a photographer.” There is no wayer- 
ing about this, and within six months Traill Taylor passed on and took 
his first view of the spirit spheres.—Yours faithfully, 
June 21, 1904. H. Buackwetu. 


{ HAISivRICAL. 
To the Hditors. 

Gentlemen,—I notice with much pleasure the commencement of 
some articles on orthochromatic photography by Mr. E. J. Wall, 
anything coming from him on the subject. of colour sensitive work 
will be read by the interested with much attention. 

In the first instalment of his series, I observe that he credits the 
late W. K. Burton with being the first to suggest that the emulsion 
film should be dyed with ammonium picrate to obviate the employ- 
ment of a separate light-filter. ‘lo the best of my recollection, this 
suggestion was made by Major-Genaral Waterhouse in or about 1889, 
in connection with collodio-bromide emulsion (orthochromatic), and 
I am under the impression that at the time General Waterhouse 
attributed the idea originally to Albert of Munich. Burton certainly 
was not the first to advocate the use of ammonium picrate in connec- 
ticn with orthochrematic work. 

Tam writing away from home, so cannot refer to my historical not 
on this subje If I am wrong in my history, perhaps Mr. Wall will 
be good enough to correct me.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

June 20, 1904. G. T. Harris. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EpiTorS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 


*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

~*,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs, HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

ee CS 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

F. Platt, 25, Mint Street,-Kendal, Photograph of Thos. Gilpin. 

J. FL Ig, 15. wn Street, Aberdeen. Photograph entitled :—‘* The Smile that 
Won't Come Of Photograph entitled :—‘** The Smile that Won't Come Ou.” 

J.T. Barnard, 12, Wansbeck Street, Morpeth, Northumberland. Two Photographs of 
Last Cattle Market in Morpeth Market Place. Photosraph of Oldgate Bridye, 
Morpeth. Photograph of Sanderson’s Bridge, Morpeth. 

F. Gleadow, Heathfield, Stoneygate, Leicester. Photograph of Mountain called “ Le 
Corps qui Regarde,” in Maw 3. Photograph of Head of the ‘* Corps qui 
Regarde,” Mauritius. Bi! : 

G. H. Phwaites, 12, High Petergate, York. Photograph of Mr. T. Tertius Noble. 

Flowers & Nixon, 200, Bank Street, Alexandria, N.B. Photograph of the Renton 
Public School Football Team. 

angle, Clifton, Bristol. 


Photograph of the Bishop of Clifton and 

ergy. 

H. ae maboctal Temple Bridge Studio, Llandrindod Wells. Photograph of Llanyre 
Bridge, 7 Liandrindod Wells. t 
Blake & Edgar, 38, High Street, Bedford. Three Photographs of the Unveiling of 

the Bedfordshire Soldiers’ Memorial at Bedford e ; 

7. Dann, 834, Brighton Road, Redhili, Surrey. Photograph of J iew*of Earlswood 
Asylum. Stream. Photograph of View in M «ples Wood, Redhill Two Photo- 
graphs of “Dollies Tea Party: Photograph of View of Gatton Hall, near 
Redhill. Two Photographs of View from Kedhill Common. Photograph of 


View of Gutton Town Hall, near Redhill. 
Book Wantev.—“ Pro” asks: “ Can you inform me of a publication 


where I can find-all about prisms?’’ In reply: All works 
optics deal with prisms. Dr. Von Rohr’s is a good work, 
is about the latest published. 


Barnarp.—Some of the portraits you send show much promise in 


aC 


«Pp, 


Uyrvren Ton 


Orryioy Wantep.—J. H. Baxer asks: 


REGISTRATION OF DEsten.— 


Book Wantrp.—‘<C. 


lighting, posing, and retouching. Your carbon work app 
good, and taking into consideration the unfinished state of 
others, we do not think you should have any difficulty 
obtaining a fairly good salary as operator. 
W.’—We do not think we can recommend you to start a studio 
the strength of the prints you submit, unless you hay 
private income. The photographs, however, show promise, 
you have not yet mastered the difficulties of retouching. M 
f the portraits sent have lost all trace of modelling, and apy 
quite textureless. 
J.”"—We have nothing to add to what you were told in 
previous reply. If you print from negatives from wh! 
hrough imperfect washing, the hyposulphite of 5 
crystallises out, you must expect to get stained prints. 
should have thought every professional photographer In 
that. We do not reply to correspondents by post. 
s.—W. Woop asks: “Could you kindly assist me 
tracing and avoiding the marks on photos herewith? TT 
show themselves in the paper before printing, and when moun 
and burnished they show very prominently.” In reply: 
the marks show on the paper before printing there is no y 
of avoiding them. Try another make of paper. 


om 


fs 


Copyricut.— E. F, R.” writes: “Some time ago you expressed 


opinion in the JourNaL that if I registered certain pictures 
photographs I could restrain the sale of a guide containing” 
pirated pictures, although the guide was published before 

registration. 1 should be obliged if you could give me author 
on the subject.” In reply: If you refer to page 725 of 4 
volume for last year you will find an article on the subject, ¢ 
authorities quoted. We do not reply to correspondents 

post. 


“Will you, please, tell 
if it is a fault to show the sun’s disc in a photograph like © 
one sent for registration? Do you think a good picture co 
be done in carbon from the negative, say in a green or b 
tone? Would the green or blue look well, and, if so, which 
In reply : The picture perhaps looks a little more effective w 
he sun shown. <A yery good carbon enlargement could 
made from the negative. Sea green, we should say, would 
the better of the two colours mentioned. 
“OC, G. T.” says: “I have designee 
mount to hold cabinet phctos. The outside measurement is 
22. The mount has been very much admired, and consequenth 
should like your recommendation as to where to register the'sai 
to an advantage. Also, whether you could name any wholes 
houses or manufacturers that would buy the patent?” 
reply: The design must be registered at the Patent Offi 
Design Branch, Southampton Buildings, W.C. You had bet 
submit the design to some of the wholesale houses, such 
Mar’on’s, or Houghton’s. 

GT.” asks: “Would you be good enough 
tell me the author and publisher of the most reliable book 
all kinds of photographic lenses? I require more of 
Encyclopedia that explains treatment of lenses under vari 
circumstances and climates. A book with a clearly defin 
index, readily specifying the purposes of various lenses. | 
sum the matter up, I need a book in methodical order containl 
advice of on all kinds of lenses and their merits from all expt 
authors.” In reply: The latest and most complete work 
optics is that of Dr. Von Rohr. We know of no Encyclopec 
devoted to optics—indeed there is no such work. 


ot 


Corovrine.—‘ Ignorant ” says: “ (1) I should be much obliged if y 


would tell me the proper medium to use for painting bromi 
enlargements in oil colowrs. Will ordinary oil colours d 
What must I mix them with, and must the photo (which 
mounted on canyas) be prepared with anything before 60 
mencing work? (2) Should the portrait be varnished, and wi 
what? (3) How long should an ordinary 18 x 14 enlargeme 
take to paint and dry?” In reply: (1) Ordinary oil colours 
used by artists, mixed in the usual way. (2) If the enlargeme 
is on glossy paper no preparation is necessary. It might, 
you like, be sized. The picture may be varnished or not. Th 
is a matter of taste. (3) This, of course, depends upon t 
time expended in the finishing. The paint will dry in a d 
or two. ae 
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BRITISH JOURNAL JUBILEE NUMBER. 
Special Jubilee Number of Tue Brrrish JOURNAL OF 
loGRAPHY, which we published on Friday, June 10, 
met, we are pleased to say, with a most cordial and 
mable reception at the hands of the photographic 
ic—indeed, the success achieved was so striking and 
aneous as to cause even ourselves, who had anticipated 
the Special Number would secure a wide degree of 
ciation, the liveliest feelings of and 


ure at the chorus of commendatory approval meted 


gratification 


o the issue. 
veral extra thousands of the Special Jubilee Number 
been printed, and they are selling rapidly at the 
lary price of twopence per copy, or by post twopence- 
enny. The number consists of a total of 152 pages 
forms the largest ordinary issue of any photographic 
al ever published in the United Kingdom. The con- 
include thirty special articles by the foremost photo- 
hic authorities of the time; a history of Tue Brivis 
NAL oF PHorograpuy since its foundation; and about 
original portraits of celebrities connected with photo- 
hy; thus forming a unique and most interesting 
snir of the Jubilee of the oldest photographic journal 
e world. 

this souvenir number of the JouRNAL is 
» demand, and is shortly likely to be scarce, 
me and abroad who have not yet secured a copy are 
ed to do so without delay. 


in such 
readers 


from the 1st January, 1860, it has borne the name of 
the British JourNAL of PuorograpHy. We have already 
had occasion to indicate the value the Brrrish JOURNAL 
has been to photography, and we wish to point out that 
we were its first congratulators in our January issue of 
this year, when no one else thought of the fiftieth birth- 
day of this, the oldest and best professional photographic 
paper in the world. The Jubilee Number, which lies 
before us, bears witness again to the importance of the 
Brivish Journat, for it brings together in a volume 
weighing almost 400 grammes a collection of technical 
and historical papers relating to the development of 
photography and the Brrrisa Journan during the last 
fifty years. This is completed by a succession of bio- 
graphies and photographs of the editors and contributors 
who have hitherto been associated with the paper. Among 
them is that renowned man of learning, W. Crookes. We 
will shortly give a more thorough review of this Jubilee, 
but meanwhile we convey to the Editor a repetition of the 
good wishes which we already expressed at the beginning 
of the year.” 


* * * 
Photography At the present time it is a little difficult 
as a Demon- , imagine how science could be illus- 
strator. 


trated, or at least as it is, without the 
aid of photography. A photograph conveys a better and 
more truthful impression than does the most skilful draw- 
ing. At the final conyversazione of the season of the Royal 
Society, last week, photography as an illustrator was, as 
usual, largely to the fore in several branches, of science. 
One very interesting lantern demonstration with the modi- 
fication of the cinematograph of plant movements was 
given by a lady, Mrs. Dukinfield Scott. The pictures were 
taken at intervals, which varied according to the rapidity 
of the motion of the plants, and extended over several days, 
and sometimes weeks, and the pictures, as shown on the 
screen, gave an excellent idea of the movements and the 
flowering of different plants. There were on view photo- 
graphs from the high Andes of Bolivia and Peru, coloured 
lantern slides demonstrating the optical. properties of 
mineral sections, colour-photographs of moths and butter- 
flies in various stages of development. Sir Wm. Abney, 


whose method substitutes spectrum colour for the three 
colour glasses, 


showed examples. There were photographs 


fe 
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of weather phenomena, buildings struck by lightning, of 
solar and meteorological changes, cloud photography, etc. 
The lantern was in strong evidence during the evening 
on the ground floor, illustrating a great variety of subjects. 
When attending a conversazione of any scientific society, 
and seeing how largely photography is always in evidence, 
one naturally wonders how science would now get on with- 


out it as an illustrator. 
* % * 


“Photographische Kunst” on May 31 
drew attention to the fact that the firm 
of Carl Zeiss had summarily dismissed 
four employés for betrayal of trade secrets. They had 
offered important drawings to a competitive optical firm 
in Brunswick, which, however, immediately informed the 
firm of Carl Zeiss of the fact. It appears that all four 
were married men with families, and enjoyed good salaries, 
with prospective rights to pensions, etc. Further particu- 
lars of this occurrence are published in the current number 
of our contemporary, according to which three of these 
workmen brought an action against the managers of the 
firm. for unjustifiable dismissal without notice, The mana- 
gers made a counter-claim for £150 damages. The follow- 
ing account of the proceedings is given in the “ Leipziger 
Volkszeitung”:—“ It was proved that the workmen had 
been in receipt of less wages, whilst on the staff, than when 
formerly doing piecework. One of the men, who had 
latterly been in receipt of a weekly wage of 46s., had 
actually earned £25 less. The Court held that the firm 
must pay the three workmen 92s., 84s., and 72s. for loss 
of wages during the time for which they should have had 
notice, but it also granted the counter-claim for £150 
against the workmen for damages, because the firm would 
have to instruct others to take the workmen’s places. The 
Court did not find that trade secrets had been purloined ; 
at most there had only been damage or injury.” Evidently 
the law in Germany is more favourable to the employer 
than in this country. If the decision here had been that 
the men were wrongfully dismissed, we think the masters’ 
case would have broken down completely. Unfortunately 
full particulars of the case are not given, and it is thus 
impossible to form a definite opinion of the case. 


Betrayal 
at Jena. 


* * * 
The In the first May issue of the “ Photo- 
Advantage graphische Mitteilungen,” the optician, 
bo lisboa Karl Martin, of Rathenow, publishe 


an article concerning the focus of a lens, 
and explained the effect on perspective the angle included 
might have. In the current number J. Switkowski, o 
Lemberg, whilst agreeing in the main with the writer o 
the article, wishes to point out that there are circumstances 
in which gain may attend the use of a lens of short focus. 
Especially is this the case, he says, when your means limi 
you to one lens only, in which case it is preferable to 
restrict the focus of the lens to the length of the plate. 
If the angle of the picture is found to be too wide, the 
defect may be remedied by cutting down the print. But 
it might be pointed out that a smaller and cheaper camera 
would serve the purpose, in which case a wide-angle recti- 
linear could be added to the outfit, without perceptible 
addition to the outlay. It is also the more rational course, 
as it would be necessary to trim the greater part of the 
rints taken with the camera of larger size. The other 
point which attracts our attention is the recommendation 
that the shorter focus lens has greater depth. The writer 
points out that it makes very little difference if a photo- 
graph be enlarged four or six diameters, if the negative 
be sharp, and it is implied that the shorter focus gives 
an advantage in definition. It is quite true, as stated by 


J. Switkowski, that the depth of definition of two len 
varies inversely as the squares of their foci, (but will 
prove that two photographs, made with similar lenses 
different focus, and taken from the same standpoint, 1 
show any difference in definition, when the same amouni 
subject in both is enlarged to a given size? Apart from # 
something might be said about she grain of the plate, 
which case the longer focus lens would have the advanta 
We quite agree with Herr Martin’s recommendation | 
to use a lens of shorter focal length than the diagonal 
the plate, unless circumstances make it imperative. 
* * * 


Spy About a month ago, it will be reme 
Mania bered, we cautioned English phe 
in France. graphic tourists on the Continent to 
careful where they used their cameras, lest they subj 
themselves to the indignity of arrest and detention bj 
100 vigilant official anxious for promotion. In the da 
Press we read, last week, that another English tou 
has been arrested as a spy at Brest. It is stated d 
he was arrested by M. Werdes, the Special Commiss: 
at Brest, whose subordinates, it is said, had been wat 
ing him for several days. As in Colonel Gordon’s ¢a 
he one referred to in the previous caution, the Brit 
Embassy received no information about the matter. 
the telegram to the “ Standard” last week, it is mention 
hat Captain Gye, the British Consul at Brest, will dou 
ess take up the case. It is this second arrest, oceurri 
so soon after the other, which induces us to once me 
recur to this spy scare, and again caution our readers W 
may be projecting a tour with their cameras in Frat 
to be on the alert as to where, and how, they use th 
cameras; for, as a rule, a holiday trip is none too loi 
and it is very undesirable that any portion of it shot 
be curtailed by the tourist being arrested and confined : 
even a day while inquiries are being made. We ag 
reiterate what we have said before, that English touris 
with cameras, will do well to be provided with passpot 
although none may be necessary for the country visit 
It proves the tourist’s identity, and, to a great extent, proj 
that he is on innocent intent. In the event of an Engli 
tourist being arrested as a spy, the best way will be 
at once communicate with the British Consul of the plac 
and if he be provided with an English passport, he wW 
no doubt be quickly liberated, as the Consul will 
assured of the holder’s bona fidés, whereas, without 
long inquiries may have to be made before he regal 
his freedom. A passport, as we said before, may 
obtained at the Foreign Office without trouble, and at qu 
a nominal fee—sixpence, if we remember rightly; B 
it is so long ago since we obtained one that we almost forg 
the exact cost. A passport, when obtained, does for | 
time. It does not require renewal whenever a foreign t 
is made. 


* * * 


Photographic The report of the Vereinigte Fabrik 
Tnoenaenyat Photographischer Papiere, Dresden, a 

: that of the Frankfurt Chamber of Co: 
merce, relating to dry-plates, both give an unfavoural 
account of business during the past year. The princip 
manufacture of the Dresden firm is albuminised paper, b 
although the best has been done to. push the sale of oth 
articles to replace the falling-off in receipts for alb 
minised paper, the net profits this year have fallen 
£21,400, against £28,200 last year. This shows a diff 
ence of nearly 25 per cent. The Frankfurt Chamber 
Commerce states in its report:—“The year 1903 did n 
bring with it the anticipated improvement in # 
photographie trade. The industry suffers mainly fro 
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causes. Professional aces who are the large 
sumers, have been subject to very keen competition 
ll large towns at the hands of stores. These so-called 
@ studios, in which usually about a dozen or more 
tographic assistants are employed, offer photographs 
fery low prices. This they are enabled to do because 
the extent of their business and the advantage they 
e in buying material. From this wholesale kind of 
iness the quality suffers, of course, and most of the 
tographs are of low standard. However, the low prices 
act the public. The second cause we have already 
tioned in a previous report. We refer to the absurd 
ting of prices, and it has intensified meanwhile. Many 
ply even the smallest consumers at prices which 
scely yield a profit. Although the old makes of high 
ute still command higher prices, which are willingly 
d, yet important reductions have to ‘be made. Fresh 
rts are being made to come to an understanding as to 
ses for the home market; but it remains to be seen 
hese will be successful. In opposition to the fall .in 
ses, there is increased cost of production. Raw mate- 
s, especially glass, are markedly dearer, and'this is 
) the case with labour. Good work-women are, very 
icult to find, and beginners’ wages. have increased ai 
si 20 per cent.” 


* * * 


@ Chantrey For many years past there has been con- 
ist and its siderable discontent in art circles as to 
Binistration: 5 w ay the Chantrey Trust has been ad- 
istered by the Council of the Royal Academy. Francis 
intrey, it may be mentioned, left between two and three 
usand pounds a year to be expended in the purchase of 
ks of art of the highest merit, that his name might 
ome associated with a National Gallery of British Art. 
the House of Lords, last week, the Earl of Lytton called 
mtion to the subject and moved for the appointment of 
elect Committee of the House to inquire into the matter, 
| if necessary, to make recommendations. In-yhis 
ech the noble Earl was hard upon the R.A., and said the 
lection of pictures, in the opinion of almost everv one, 
$a mere by-word and a mockery, adding that a large 
nber of the pictures purchased were small ones, worth 
m £20 to £50, and in twenty-seven years, with the excep- 
1 of three bought from the Grosvenor Gallery and one 
m the New Gallery, the whole of the purchases had been 
m the Royal Academy exhibitions. The Trust, he said, 
| become a sort of prize fund for the exhibitions of the 
yal Academy. Earl Lytton further said that Henry 
e had provided the gallery in which the purchases were 
ibited, and they did not include a single picture by 
h artists as Alfred Stevens, Ford Madox Brown, Rossetti, 
Iman Hunt, Burne-Jones, Cecil Lawson, Vinichilem: the 
Iptor Legros, and many other artists. In the discussion 
ich followed, the Earl of Wemyss defended the Council 
he Royal Academy, but he admitted that many pictures 
| been purchased under the Chantrey Bequest which he 
not like. In conclusion, he said that the Royal 
udemy were not opposed to an inquiry. Lord Davey, as 
of the Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest, bore out the 
fement of Earl Wemyss as to the Trust and the manner 
its administration, and said it might encourage British 
by purchasing pictures of promising but young unknown 
tish artists. -Other noble lords spoke, and in the end 
motion was agreed to, and a Select Committee is to be 
jointed. It is to be hoped, therefore, that good will 
ult. When such a handsome sum as between two and 
ee thousand pounds a year is at the disposal of the Trust 
the furtherance of British art, it is most desirable that 
money should be expended to the best advantage, con- 
ent with the wishes of the generous bequeather. 


Personal There is o 
Reflections. graphy Ww 


apt to 
we mean the good service 


683 


ne phase of popular photo- 
hich “most persons are 
lose sight of entirely, 
it does in making people 


use their brains more than they otherwise would. A 
man buys a camera, and unless he be of the button- 


pressing-and-somebody-else-to- 


do-the-rest species of hu- 


manity, he is bound to inquire into the why and where- 


The great mass of people knov 


means an uncommon case, 


arge mirrors, standing in po 
observe the movements of Mr. 
especially what went on in 


operating room.” The result of ‘the application of the 
complainant’s solicitor was that a warrant officer was sen 
o expostulate with the offender upon his childish conduct, 
and we may suppose that the annoyance has ceased. Bu 
we are inclined to believe that a great deal of the complaint 
was imaginary. Any one who knows anything at all abou 


fore of everything concerning it. He gets a little know- 
edge of optics, of chemistry, of art principles, and so forth. 


vw nothing of these things, and 


if we read the newspapers we shall find constant evidence 
of this melancholy fact. Here is a recent instance. At 
one of the police-courts a man was accused by his neigh- 
bour, who is a dentist, of indulging in what is described 
as an extraordinary form of annoyance, and the assistance 
of the court was invoked to put a stop to it. The neigh- 
bours happened to be on unfriendly terms, which is by no 


and the dentist’s neighbour 


hit upon the following device for showing his unfriendli- 
ness to him. “He had been able with the operation o 


sition in the back garden, to 
——’s household, and more 
that gentleman’s study and 


the laws of reflection will know that a man standing in a 
back garden could see much more of his neighbour’s doings 
by means of direct vision than he could by the aid of 


mirrors. We can certainly imagine a case where a window 
was too high up for an observ 
it would be far more simple 


large mirror at the correct ar 


er to look into, but even then 
to get a ladder than to fix a 
agle upon an aerial platform, 


without which it would be useless. Further, we cannot 


imagine that any one in his 


sober senses would have the 


remotest wish to look into a dentist’s sanctum. at the time 


he was engaged therein. Mo 


st persons have a wholesome 


horror of anything which reminds them for a moment of 


an enforced visit to one of t 


hese gentlemen, whom we all 


regard with great esteem in their private capacity, but 
assiduously hate in their professional guise. We could 


well understand the dentist’s 
had flashed unmeaning heli 
atelier, which, of course, cou 


annoyance if his neighbour 
ographic messages into the 
d easily have been done with 


a very small piece of looking-glass, but here we are con- 


fronted with the difficulty of “ 


” 


position in the back garden. 
the magistrate, or the solicito 
in authority, had been an am 
had just a little optical know 
been pricked before it was al 
in public. 


large mirrors standing in 
We feel convinced that if 
r, or one of the other persons 
ateur photographer, and had 
edge, this bubble would have 
owed to make its appearance - 


ee ee 


Tue Ipswich Camera Club, whic 


h was founded only in March last, 


has had a very successful season, so much so that the committee have 


decided upon a two day’s, exhibition of pictur 


in the autumn, and 


have engaged the Art Gallery, Ipswich, on November 15th and 16th 
for that purpose. There will be an open section, divided into four 


classes, as follows :—(1) Landscape, 


Figure studies and animals. (3) 


seascape, and river scenery. (2) 
Architecture. (4) Lantern . slides 


(sets of four). In each of these classes a silyer and bronze medal will 
be awarded. The section restricted to members of the club embraces 


seven classes for enlarged and direct 


prints, and there will be presented 


seven miniature silver medals and seven miniature bronze medals. 


Full particulars may be obtained 
Henley Road, Ipswich. 


of the Honorary Secretary, 37, 
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THEATRICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


From the rapid increase of the number of playhouses in 
London and its suburbs during the past few years, we may 
assume that theatrical enterprise is much encouraged, and 
that the stage and all that belongs to it is a centre of attrac- 
This is further evi- 
denced by the voluminous critiques in the newspapers of 
any new play, a column or more being often devoted to 
the subject, while some event which may affect the lives 
and happiness of a great number of human beings, a tragedy 
in real life, is passed over, perhaps, with twenty or thirty 
The illustrated weeklies are not slow to 
follow the lead of the dailies, and it is nob uncommon ‘to 
find in these publications photographic reproductions of 
‘stage scenes, or of groups of actors, or single portraits of 
For our present pur- 


ition to a goodly number of persons. 


lines of type. 


those who take the principal parts. 
pose we embrace these pictures under the term “ Theatrical 
Photography.” 

It must be admitted that most photographs taken on the 
‘stage of set scenes with actors in position are very far from 
being satisfactory in every way. The art editor of a news- 
paper, through whose hands hundreds of photographs pass 
every week, said in our hearing that he had never yet seen 
a decent photographic reproduction of a theatrical scene. 
‘He complained that all the important details were glaringly 
exaggerated, the expressions on the actors’ and actresses’ 
faces were lost, and the shirt fronts of the former were the 
most prominent features of the pictures. It may be worth 
while to endeavour to discover the reason why such photo- 


graphs should meet with this strong denunciation. 


There are, we think, several reasons to be deduced for 
this failure of the camera to give a satisfying picture of a 
theatrical scene. First, we have the colour difficulty, and 
although this could be overcome by the use of a screen 
and a properly prepared plate, the time of exposure would 
be so prolonged that the inclusion of figures in the composi- 
tion would be next to impossible. The next great difficulty 
is found in the method of lighting the stage. Scene-painters 
depend for much of the beautiful effects which they produce 
upon the judicious lighting of the various parts of their 
work. Lights are cunningly hidden behind wings, ground 
pieces, sky borders, etc., and without such aids half the 
pictorial effect would be lost. In a first-class theatre the 
lamps, which of course are of the electric-incandescent 
kind, are in triplicate—white, red, and green—and either 
white or coloured light can be cast upon different parts 
of the scenery in order to obtain the effects desired. But 
when a photograph is demanded, coloured light is switched 
off, and the whole stage is flooded with as much white 
light as it is possible to pour upon it, often with the addi- 
tional aid of the magnesium flash. The pigments of the 
scene-painter are in this way submitted to an ordeal never 
contemplated by him, and tints which beautifully blend 
with one another under normal conditions are rendered 
erude and antagonistic, so that they stand out with a hard 
relief which is most disagreeable to the beholder. The 
photograph, in fact, gives much the same result as if the 
artist had been restricted to the use of black and white, 
without the power of softening or modulating either. 

Another cause for the artificial appearance of a photo- 
gvaph taken on “the boards” applies chiefly to scenes of a 
domestic character. The size of the room or other place 
represented is necessarily measured by the space available 
on the particular stage upon which the play is mounted. 
At a large theatre the proscenium opening may be 50 ft. 
or more. This would be admirable for the interior of 
Aladdin’s palace, but when the same area is devoted io 
the humble cottage home to which Claude Melnotte carries 
his astonished bride, it “fits too much.” We lose sight of 


the incongruity in the interest which the action of the pl 
arouses, but it is there all the same. But the camera 
quite insensible to such considerations, and it depicts # 
scene with merciless brutality. The characters look lil 
iny dolls set in a large and rather remarkable warehous 
and the most noteworthy feature about them is that th 
are strongly lighted from the front, whilst the painted de 
ight, of a chastened and subdued quality, streams in at 4 
lattice window at the back. 

Yet another obstacle to artistic effect in these stage p: 
ures which the camera intensifies is the straightness 
he floor. This is obvious enough in ‘an interior scene su 
as that just described, where the space is far too great to | 
roken up by tables and the little knick-knacks which f 
up the chinks and corners of a room in real life. There 
the straight line formed at the top of the footlights at 4 
immediate base of the picture, and this is duplicated a fe 
feet back, where the canvas sheet touches the floor. In 
landscape scene these hard lines are fatal to picturesqt 
effect. , 

We thus see why, in the souvenirs which it has becon 
he fashion to give away to an audience on the one hui 
dredth performance of a play, the pictures, generally admi 
able in quality, are not photographs of the scenes take 
on the stage, but are from drawings. Excellent example 
of such work were found in the souvenirs of many of th 
Shakespearean revivals by Sir Henry Irving at the no 
defunct Lyceum. But it is now becoming more the custo: 
to make the theatrical souvenir contain a series of portrait 
in character of the various performers taking part in th 
piece. And the same wise course is being followed in thos 
periodicals which have become so numerous of late year 
which give their patrons a pictorial record of any ne 
play which is produced. The scenes as a whole are ignore 
the characters being photographed, by skilled hands, i 
groups. And the fewer the members of the group, the mot 
satisfactory generally is the resulting picture. As a 
photographers know, it is far easier to tell a pictorial stor 
—unless one has the brush of a Hogarth—with two 
three figures than it is with half a dozen or more. An 
there is this enormous advantage in limiting the numbers 
the picture may be taken, not on the open stage, but withi 
the more convenient boundaries of the photographie studi 
where the lighting is under strict control, and where th 
painted canvas is not. 
_ One of the best of the illustrated theatrical publication 
is our Parisian contemporary, “ L’Art du Théatre.” Prin 
ing, paper, half-tone blocks, all are of the best, but we fin 
here the same faults as those to which we have alread 
adverted. The scene-painting is no longer protected by th 
soft-toned lighting for which it was intended, and the phot 
graphed reproduction depicts it as hard, patchy, and a 
unlike reality as possible. It may try to hold the mirro 
up to nature, but the photographed reflection plays it false 
It is only fair to say that these remarks apply only to th 
pictures of set scenes, the portraits and groupings by th 
Parisian photographers being beyond reproach. 

; The most striking scenic effects are produced when, a 
in a painting, the background is made subordinate to th 
crowds of figures grouped in front of it, and when thos 
figures are skilfully disposed by the artistic instinct of 
good stage manager. Many such scenes habitués of th 
opera house can call to mind, and here again the questio 
of lighting is all-important, the use of the lime, or electri 
arc, light giving certain groups of figures the necessar 
relief and contrast. We cannot hope to reproduce such 
scene by photography, unless we possess the power 0 
hypnotising the entire company to make them keep as stil 
as statues for some considerable time; for the reproduc 


tion of such a work would require all the care and tim 
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gessary in making an effective photographic copy of an 
(painting. If we could banish the figures the scenery 
ald be reproduced by the tri-chromatic method—but the 
‘ture would lose all its charm. 

If we turn to, the back pages of one of our illustrated 
eklies of two decades ago, we can find many excellent 
odcuts of scenes at the theatres, and we are bound to 
afess that they give a far better rendering of those scenes 
an do the patchy photographs of to-day. The best 
satrical work done by the camera to-day are ballet and 
ty scenes, such as we see exhibited outside the Alhambra 
yt that of Granada, but its namesake in Leicester Square). 
rhaps the reason for this is that we are not familiar 
ough with fairyland to be hypereritical. The difference 
tween real foliage and painted greenery is at once de- 
sted in a photograph taken on the stage, but we can only 
mpare painted fairyland with other paintings of fairyland 
and we have not sufficient knowledge to pass an opinion 
on it. 


> —> 


T INQUIRY CONCERNING PHOTOGRAPHY AS A 
BRANCH BUSINESS OF STORKS. 


(Translated from the “ Photographische Chronik.’’] 


¥ are induced to give our readers a translation of the 
lewing report, which may be of value in estimating the 
ent of a recent phase of commercial competition which has 
sited much feeling amongst German photographers :— 
From the report which appeared in No. 3 it will be seen that 
s members of our Association at. their last year’s meeting 
Berlin ordered an inquiry to be made concerning store 
ctography, and the Association of German Photographic 
sistants concurred in its desirability. It was to be expected 
at such an inquiry—like most others of a private character 
would not give a complete picture of the relations which 
ist in the store photographic business. For. this reason 
@ Photographic Association of Berlin spent some time in try- 
x tc induce the Minister of Commerce to direct a return to 
made giving the desired information. But this could not 
conceded, and the Association was directed to take suitable 
ps to obtain for itself the particulars sought for. 

The presidents of the State Association of German Photo- 
aphers and the Gern.an Photographic Assistants’ Associa- 
nm constituted a commission, and the following results have 
en deduced from their work, which has just been completed. 
Of the question sheets which were sent out to business 
uses, 49 with answers were returned from 18 towns, whilst 
those sent to employés at the departments of stores 160 
re returned answered. 

The 49 stores in question had in their photographic depart- 
mts 309 employés, of whom 57 were operators, 85 retouchers, 


citess ge istants ; yer loyed | é 4 
printers, and 24 general assistants; 46 were employed a8 | soiowing reply :—\'The filling up of these returns was abso- 


lps, and there were 8 apprentices. The number of women 
gaged was 95. The average hours of work were 10, ex- 
isive of breaks, and 84, 9, and 95 hours were only ex- 
ptional instances. The term of notice was generally a 
riright, and in only 10 to 12 cases was a month’s notice 
wally given. Few fines were inflicted, and then only for 


feness. The answer to the question “How many portraits | 


e taken daily?” was not answered with much exactness. 
. far as could be ascertained, about 735 portraits were taken 
ily in the 49 businesses, and the average for each would 
15. But the number of portraits taken in each studio is very 
ferent; for instance, one house in Berlin, on an average, 
kes 120 portraits daily, whilst in other small businesses only 
out 8 are taken. ‘The minimum prices for cartes-de-visite 
d cabinets is 1s. 9d. to 1s. 11d. and 4s. 6d, to4s. 9d, per dozen. 
The maximum prices vary. considerably, and 


spectively. 


range from 6s. to 8s. for cartes-de-visite and 12s. to 18s. for 
cabinets. In a few establishments the receptionists are paid 
premiums for securing higher prices and large orders. 

The following particulars concerning the 160 employés were 
taken from the question sheets returned by them :— 


15 employés ranged in age from 16 to 19 years 


ak ms 9) 20%, 825i Fy 
31 ” ” 26 ” 50 ” 
15 ” ” 31 ,, 55 ,, 
i ” » 56, 40 ,, 
5 ” ” 41 ,, 45 _,, 
1 ” ” 46 ,, 50 ,, 
2 » ” 51 ,, 55 ,, 
1 ” ” 56 ,, 60 ,, 


Nearly half the employés who answered the question concern- 
ing their age are therefore between 20 and 25 years old. The 
question if married, was answered in the affirmative by 38, 
and in the negative by 118. 

One hundred and fifty-three sheets gave an answer to the 
important question concerning income, and the following classi- 
fication may be made :— 


25s. monthly... 80s. monthly... 9 150s. monthly... 
30s. monthly... 85s. monthly... 3 160s. monthly... 
40s. monthly... 90s. monthly...15 175s. monthly... 
50s. monthly... 100s. monthly...27 180s. monthly... 
60s. monthly... 110s. monthly...10 200s. monthly... 
65s. monthly... 120s. monthly...26 250s. monthly... 
70s. monthly... 125s. monthly... 2 300s. monthly... 
75s. monthly... 130s. monthly... 6 350s. monthly... 
‘ 140s. monthly... 2 S 


The average wage, therefore, is about 110s. per month. Of 
the 153, 10 receive the average wage, 62 earn more than 110s. 
per month, and 81 have to satisfy themselves with less than 
the average. Most of the employés, 81, receive their money 
fortnightly, 49 receive it monthly, and 23 weekly. 

The answers concerning the hours of work, in this set of 
returns, agree with those received from the different firms :— 
111 employés worked 10 hours daily ; 27, 9 hours; 8, 11 hours; 
6, 8 hours; 4, 95 hours; but only 1, 7 hours. The question, 
if Sunday work was required, was answered in the affirmative 
by 84, and in the negative by 73; 87 received payment for 
overtime, but 53 did not; 153 of the employés who replied 
named the branch of work in which they were engaged: 51 
were retouchers, 36 printers, 28 operators, 16 general 
assistants, 16 receptionists, and 6 helps. 

As already mentioned, it was not to be expected that the 
returns would give a complete picture of store studios, but 
the result would have been more complete if a considerable 
number of employés had not refused to answer. For instance, 
one of the persons to whom the sheets were confided sent the 
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lutely refused, and the writer cannot supply the answers, as 
the information at his command is insufficient.” This absten- 
tiou is the more regrettable as the greatest privacy regarding 
their identity was promised to those concerned. On the other 


| hand it was a pleasure to see that in some cases the return 


had been made most conscientiously and always gave satis- 
factory information. This offers a splendid basis for future 
action. 
pane eee 

Tue annual general: meeting of the Réntgen Society will be held 
on Thursday, July 7, 1904, at 20, Hanover Square. The chair will 
be taken at 8.30 p.m. The Council have arranged that the Itbrary of 
the Society at 19, Hanover Square, shall be open to members, for 
reference, every Thursday afternoon from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. Members 
are invited to send to the librarian any contributions of interest 
—hooks, journals, skiagrams, tubes, etc. 
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THE .STEREOSCOPE APPLIED TO ASTRONOMICAL 
RESEARCHES. 
TH 
Lnr us now examine the stereo-comparator by the aid of 
which we shall study the plates obtained. Fig. 10 represents 
the first style, such as was constructed by Dr. Pulfrich for 
plates 13 x 18 cm. The plates are arranged on an inclined 
frame-work in the form of a disc, and they may be oriented in 
their plane or adjusted in two perpendicular directions by 
measurable amounts. A bent arm attached to the top of the 
frame-work supports the optical part in front of the plates ; 
it will be a reflecting stereoscope when one wishes to judge 
of the plate as a whole; or a binocular microscope when one 
wishes to study the plates in detail, and to take measurements 
on them. In the first case the course of the luminous rays is 
similar to that which takes place in the telemeter of Helm- 
holtz. The arrangement of the binocular microscope is out- 
lined in Fig. 10; O: and O: are the objectives, I: I: the eye-pieces 
of the two bent microscopes; Ri R: represent the location of 
a system of lenses reflecting the images received from the plates 


P. Pp. 


ToT TIVE 


P: P:. In the plane of the images p: p: a movable mark is 
changed by a micrometric screw m, which comes into play in 
the measure of distances. The binocular apparatus is necessary 
to determine this; but it is evident that it also furnishes the 
two other co-ordinates, the height and the width of the objects ; 
then a single microscope may be used just as in the com- 
parators already employed for several years in measuring 
stellar photographs. 

We now have at our disposition an apparatus which presents 
advantages over all the means hitherto at hand. In the first 
place, the stereoscope wins for itself a very natural satisfaction ; 
look, for instance, at such a view taken in the mountains at the 
extremities of a base of 45 metres. What striking relief! It 


might rather imagine himself in the presence of a sculptured 
model, on a reduced scale, reproducing with wonderful deli- 


cacy all the details of the surface. Evidently it can be used 
to reproduce in relief on a small scale all the details of which 
stereoscopy has given evidence. 

Then let us look at the photographs of the moon; they are 
slides obtained by Messrs. Loewy and Puiseux, and which have 
been combined in the stereo-comparator ; they represent nearly 
the same phase of the moon; but it is noticed that, in con- 
sequence of the well-known phenomenon of libration, the satel- 
lite does not present to us exactly the same face. The whole 
appearance here is as if, the moon remaining fixed, the observer 
had changed his position with regard to it, by an angle equal 
to the libration; at the distance which separates us from the 
moon, this amounts to a displacement of about 100,000 kio- 
metres in the case considered. Then bringing together in the 
stereoscope the two images obtained at the extremities of a 
base of this length, a very clear sensation of the rotundity of 


our satellite is obtained. Much more, Mr. Pulfrich has beer 
able, by the aid of the movable point in the field of the micro 
scope, no trace on the curved surface of the moon a series 0 
lines uniting prints at the same distance from the observer anc 
to obtain a system of curves on a level, analogous to thos 
traced on the geographical maps and enabling us to folloy 
in detail the structure of the lunar surface. 

Let us examine in the same way the two photographs repre. 
senting Saturn, including the mass of stars surrounding 
Ophiuchi. These two views taken by Mr. Wolf at the Heidel: 
berg Observatory, June 9 and 10, 1899, when examined by the 
stereoscope give a legitimate surprise ; the planet—with two of 
its satellites even—appears freely suspended in space very fat 
in front of the background of the picture formed by the group oi 
neighbouring stars, which seem, because of the immense dig. 
tance, infinitely removed in the same place. Figure 11 enable 
one to understand the effect. O represents the sun; Te Hh, 
S:, S: respectively the positions of the earth and of Saturn 
on June 9 and 10, 1899, a period near the time of opposition, 
The first day the planet is seen in the direction of T, Si; 
the second day it appears in the direction T: S: The com 
bination of the two views in the stereoscope produces the same 
effect as though one were looking at the planet with the right 
eye at Tl, the left eye at T:, that is to say, as though Saturn 
were at S. 


Bie, 11. 


In the direct view with the naked eye the base of operation 
is about 65 millimetres; in the stereoscopic telemeter this dis- 
tance is extended to one and one-half metres; then we have 
seen by what arrangement this distance may be increased te 
10, 20, 100 metres and even more. Finally we find ourselves 
enabled to use a base of more than 2,500,000 kilometres, thanks 
to the revolution of the earth around the sun. It is not surprising 
that with the eyes spread apart to such a distance one can take 
account of the disposition of the stars in space. Let us note 
also that we see Saturn not at its real distance from the earth, 
but at a point S farther away than S: or $2, because of the 
movement of the planet while the earth moves from T, to Ts 
If Saturn had remained motionless in the interval the stereo- 
scopic effect would have been still more obvious. 

We can examine the comets in the same manner and assure 
ourselves that the tail is undoubtedly tumed away from the 
Sun; more than that, we shall have a means of gaining exact 
information of its structure and dimensions. For, let us note 
in this connection, one can effect pointings on an object with @ 
definite outline like the image of a star, with the same ease and 
the same precision as on those with blunt or poorly defined 
outlines, such as the foliage of a tree, the smoke coming from @ 
chimney, the clouds of the atmosphere or the nebule of the 
sky. It is a fundamental property of the stereoscope; the 
importance of this peculiarity will be noted especially in the 
search for the height of the clouds, for example, when the lack 
of points of reference necessary for exact setting is the principal 
cause of the uncertainty which this study admits of with the 
means used up to this time; it will be equally valuable im 
the study of the displacements or modifications which the 
nebule undergo, a field in which our knowledge is still very 
incomplete. 

On the other hand stereoscopy furnishes a very simple means 
of comparison of two plates of the same object. One could ex- 
amine them by transparency by placing them one over another 
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| find out whether certain details are not different in the 
9 images. But this is an extremely laborious procedure and 
f very exact, especially when one is studying stellar photo- 
uphs, for it will be necessary to pass constantly from one 


zte to the other to assure oneself whether a change thus in: | 


vated is real and does not result from a defect or from 
alteration of the plate. Here, on the contrary, it suffices to 
re a glance into the stereo-comparator; at the slightest 
ference in the two objects, certain parts appear to detach 
mselves in front of the others, or they announce them- 
yes by a trembling, an instability in the image when they 
3 of different brilliancy or are found only on one plate. 
is property is susceptible of innumerable applications; we 
n utilise it to study, for instance, the slow displacement of a 
ier, to prepare and verify graduated’ scales, characters of 
inting, etc. We can also apply it to the examination of 
s spectrum of stars with reference to their radial velocity ; 
2 displacement of the rays by virtue of the Doppler-Fizeau 
inciple will make them appear in planes different from the 
ys of the spectrum of comparison. The measures that can 
re be taken will be much more exact than by the actual 
sans, since the lack of clearness of the rays or bands is 
longer an obstacle to the precision sought for. 

We have here also a new means of attaining the knowledge 
the proper motion of the stars. Until now a limited number 
stars could be examined from this point of view. They are 
general brilliant stars easy to observe with the meridian in- 
cuments or lending themselves to micrometric measures by 
eir relation to neighbouring stars. But for the greater num- 
r of faint stars, for the nebule, nothing is known as yet. 
would be necessary to have recourse to photography and to 
measure carefully, after a pretty long interval, the positions 
these innumerable stars in order to assure one’s self of an 
entual displacement, a work which would require an immense 
jount of time. What have we to do here? It is enough to 
ite under the stereo-comparator the two plates representing 
@ same region of the heavens; if certain stars have changed 
air place, they will appear to detach themselves from the mass 
other stars which form a flat background, as in the stereo- 
dpic views of Saturn. This applies equally well to the small 
anets that can be found with the help of two photographs 
ken at a relatively short interval. These stars strike the 
e at once on the inspection of the plate without its being 
cessary to search laboriously for them. It is, so to speak, 
possible not to see them. It is thus that Mr. Wolf, well 
own for his numerous discoveries of little planets, had 
bmitted to Mr. Pulfrich for inspection two plates on which 
had recognised several asteroids after a minute comparison ; 
t, Pulfrich, although entirely inexperienced in these re- 
arches, discovered at a glance, with the help of his new 
sreo-comparator, all the objects noticed by Mr. Wolf, and 
inted out besides a new asteroid which had escaped the 
eidelberg astronomer, who must nevertheless be considered 
the man the most experienced and the most skilful in this 
atter, 

Finally, the variable stars will not escape the observer either. 
ley distinguish themselves by a sort of scintillation contrast- 
g with the tranquil and steady light of the background. They 
tike the eye, and even produce a sensation so disagreeable 
at one cannot mistake them. Quite recently Mr. Wolf pub- 
hed the result of the comparison of photographs of the large 
bula of Orion. Thanks to the stereo-comparator he finds in 
No less than twenty-four new variable stars, among which 
veral are remarkable. Finally, the defects of the plates, 


lich it is also very important to recognise, become evident 


the same. way. ‘ 
Without doubt, before being able to study by this means 
e proper motions of the stars, and, what is still more delicate, 


| from start to finish has been blamed in turn. 


to determine thus the stellar parallaxes, the art of photography 
must be brought to greater perfection ; there will be many diffi- 
culties to overcome, arising especially from the dispersion 
caused by the atmosphere, and from the difference in the colour- 
ing and composition of the light of the stars. 

Still the different experiments where stereoscopy has been 
put in practice have appeared up to this time so convincing 
that one can hardly prophesy yet where the applications of 
the new method will end. G. van BIESBROECK. 


+ 


FADING OF SILVER PRINTS. 
Tun fading of silver prints is a subject that is always with us, 


but we do not seem to get much nearer to the why and wherefore 


Everything used throughout the different processes 
Therefore, any- 
thing that will shed even a little light upon the subject should 
be useful. It has been stated frequently that the mountant has 
much to answer for as so many unmounted prints have been 
found in good condition many years after production. To de- 
termine not only if the mountant was guilty, but also if possible 
the part played by light and free access of air, these experiments 
were undertaken. 

On November 10, 1894, three prints were made from the same 
negative, care being taken to print them to exactly the same 
depth. The paper used was Ilford Matt. They were toned to 
purple in borax toning bath, the prints were thoroughly fixed 
and well washed in running water by- themselves, constantly 
moving, for two hours. The backs of the prints were divided 
horizontally by pencil lines into five parts, and one of these 
parts of each print was coated with dextrine, flour paste, starch 
paste, gelatine, one division being left bare. They were mounted 
in this way : No. 2 upon clean glass, No. 2 upon card, No. 5 upon 
card with the centre cut away so that the side edges only were 
attached to the card. The card used was a high grade one, 
made for water-colour drawings, supposed to be pure, bought 
of a good artists’ colourman. A strip of card about 14 inch 


thereof. 


| wide, wrapped in Swedish filter paper was placed perpendicularly 


over the centre of each, attached top and bottom, and in the 
case of the glass and cut-out mount, at the back aswell, to exclude 
light. They had no cover glass or frame, but were hung to a 
lath close together and exposed in the lightest part of a room 
facing south where the sun (when he deigned to shine) would 
play upon them part of the day. In particularly bright and 
settled weather they have a number of times been hung in thie 
open air upon a wall facing south, for days and nights’ at a 
stretch. This treatment should be sufficient to try the keeping 
qualities of any silver print. It did these. On May 18, 1904, 
nine and a half years after the mounting, the filter paper shields 
were removed and the prints examined. The story they tell is 
this: They are now not of equal strength, the print on card is 
the palest, the one on glass comes next, that exposed on both 
sides—the cut-out mount—darkest. The difference is consider- 
able, all had faded, and they now are brown instead of purple. 
There was much yellowing upon the exposed parts and some on 
the marked portions, especially upon the one with the cut-out 
I could detect no difference whatever in any of them 
attributable to the mountant. The part which had received no 
adhesive was most stained on each of the prints. To ascertain 
how much of this stain was due to accumulated dirt, etc., on 
the prints, cold water was let to run upon them, carefully brush- 
ing with a badger hair mop. They were then put to soak in 
cold water to remove them from the mounts, after removal well 
washed in running water, and dried. The washing removed 
much, if not all, the yellow stain from the parts that were 
covered in the cases of the glass and card mounted ones, that 
from the cut-out mount showing little improvement. 

By transmitted light all gain a little of their original purple 


mount. 
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tone down the strip that-was covered. They are all at least.as 
much: stained where no mountant was applied as at any, other 
part, so that it would seem the mountant, other things being 
equal, tends rather to preserve the print. That the free access of 
air is the powerful factor in the yellow staining, for the one ex- 
posed back as well as front was most stained. (On the other hand 
it had faded least.) That darkness does not prevent fading but 
to some. extent preserves the original tone, and that the freer 
the access of air the more the print stained. Perhaps I should 
have stated before the print on the cut-out mount when ihe 
mountants were dry naturally buckled, the strips of card used 
for exclusion purposes not coming into close contact with the 
print either front or back, would protect it less from. both light 
and air tham in the other two cases. No yellow stain occurred 
when protected from light and,free circulation of air. Lastly, 
the stain runs right through the paper. It really seems quite 
impossible to remove the whole of the silver compounds we do not 
need when we have finished our prints. A. J..Browy. 


THE ARTISTIC ASPECTS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ile 

Tt is, of course, extremely difficult to be oricinal without 
cutting adrift from the moorings of good taste. In the matter 
of subject, every available field has already been exploited ; in 
the matter of treatment, the dealers have offered to the million, 
for a few pence, every variety of material needed for the varied 
printing precesses. Even the designers of picture frames have 
run through the whole gamut of styles, from umwieldy con- 
structions at one end, to no frame at all at the other, includ- 
ing every material, natural or fabricated, under the sun. The 
man who would display originality, therefore, is driven, in 
the matter of subject, to subvert all accepted principles of 
composition and arrangement. In doing this, he finds vagaries 
of trimming afford him great help. A group of figures may 
have their top hair “trimmed” in this manner, whilst their 
feet and the carpet pattern hold the centre field of the noble 
work. A profile portrait is constantly trimmed just in front 
of the ear, as you all must have frequently noticed. I expect 
to see the day when a full-face portrait is presented by the 
same half measures. So far as treatment of printing goes, the 
efforts have been mostly in the direction of perfectly flat, and 
most often dark, effects upon a roughened paper that ex- 
aggerates the already too granilar effect of the image. Absolute 
silhouettes are sometimes offered us in apparent seriousness. 
Who in their senses would consider it worth while to make 
silhouettes deliberately by photography? What does such a 
treatment give? One thing only—hard outline: the very thing 
that is anathematised by so-called artistic photographers. No 
tone, no pianes, no ” as photographers elect to say, 


“drawing,” 
no gradation, no textures, no atmosphere, no modelling, no 
detail, no quality. The original ones probably grew and 
flourished at Brighton; the modern ones are in place at Yar- 
mouth. The name of an unpopular French Minister became, 
in derision, applied to everything cheap and trifling. How well 
it was applied to this form of art, and how well is it still 
applicable to the empty flatnesses that disgrace pictorial photo- 
graphy in our galleries to-day! ‘Travelling in an opposite direc- 
tion to the fatuous reaching after originality, is the equally 
dangerous practice of apeing certain methods peculiar to the 
graphic arts. I use the term “peculiar” advisedly, for the 
most senseless of these apeings is that of the scratchy back- 
ground to a figure, which, natural, fitting, and desirable as it 
may be to a worker with a pointed instrument upon metal, 
stone, or paper, is monstrous when applied to any other form 


of representation, and despicable into the bargain, when 
it is applied to photography. I have brought with me 
a choice example of this precious form of Art with 
a capital A, which I should be glad if you would 


inspect before you leave. When you have noted ¢h 
scratchings in the background, the shoulders, and the hair, yo 
will not need to have pointed out to you the wtter incon 
patibility of it all with the photographic smoothness and a] 
sence of line in the face. Even supposing the background wet 
of a tonal instead of a linear nature, its presence here is high] 
detrimental to the relief of the head. . In sheer ignorance of th 
principles he is pretending to understand, the artist, as ] 
would no doubt have me call him, has positively produced th 
very opposite of the effect such a background treatment woul 
be calculated to enhance. If I were to lay my tongue to th 
precise expressieys that I think would properly describe thi 
performance, you would perhaps think it advisable to remoy 
me from this rostrum by constabulary aid. 

There are other instances of artistic masquerading which yo 
yourselves can easily call to mind. Some may be less repr 
hensible than others, some, indeed, may have no guilt beyon 
a chance resemblance to methods in the graphic arts. Th 
flagrant example I have shown is more than enough to sery 
as a warning and to afford me personally a vigorous and hear 
felt protest. Amongst other misfortunes that have come i 
the wake of the curse of originality for its own sake is th 
wanton falsity of tones. This has developed into a fashion 
but of fashion particularly something may be said later o1 
If there is any one quality in respect of which photography cat 
and should, excel all other pictorial methods, it is that ¢ 
tonal values. Judging from many works I have seen, an 
some that I possess, of exquisite beauty in this respect, ther 
is no doubt in my mind that it would be impossible to fin 
effects of light and air, that photography could not represen 
with more subtlety, more tenderness, and truth than an 
other known method of monochrome representation. Is it_ 
fact, however, that each photographic picture produced, wit 
claims to be artistic, can show a due appreciation on the pai 
of its author of these wonderful powers possessed by phot 
graphy? ‘Do we not see year by year the same utter ignorance 
or disregard, which is worse, of the most cbvious truths i 
the phenomena of light? The names of several people who hay 
somehow or other won reputations are seen in no retiring o 
modest characters attached to outdoor scenes that are divisibl 
into scarcely more than two tones. In another place I hay 
observed that tone in a naturally lit scene is, in a musica 
sense, chromatic—an infinitely gradated gamut—that makes i 
its happy combinations the rich result that chords of clos 
harmonies make: vastly different from the effect of one not 
in the treble and another in the bass, which is the metaphorice 
description of the faulty prints of which we speak. By wha 
right are these claimed to be, and appraised to be, of mor 
artistic value than the glossy silver-print that is correctly & 
posed and simply printed? Is it supposed that the gloom ¢ 
Erebus is capable of more poetic import than the natural ligh 
of day, or the glorious sublimity of sunshine? If this is main 
tained, then the true artist, whoever or wherever he is, will o 
his part maintain that the poetry of such prints is a purel 
subjective quality in the aberrated minds of those who mak 
them, and is a spurious quantity in the taste of such as affec 
to admire them. Certainly the light that they represent wa 
never cf actinic value enough to take a photograph at all 
which begs the question why it ever was taken, if the actua 
result of the negative was less to be preferred than the ultimat 
result of the print. It can only be presumed that the camer 
was set up with the intention of getting something on the nega 
tive that would be deliberately submitted to falsification aml 
debasement in the printing. For such a practice there i 
only one name. It is prostitution ; prostitution of one of th 
most marvellous discoveries of modern science to the whim am 
caprice of a faddist, who utters it seriously, as art, to th 
beguilement of the ignorant. { 

This leads to another point; the manipulation of prints 
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ticularly those of the gum-bichromate order. - That variety 
print, more than any other, as I have remarked elsewhere, 
uires the artistic knowledge and the faultless taste. In 
hands of an artist it may give charming results; but it is 
the same time the greatest pitfall of the photographer if he 
10t tolerably artistic. Generally speaking, the more prints 
t are amenable to handwork are worked upon, the less do 
y resemble the negatives from which they were derived. 
doubt such manipulation is of great service to the photo- 
pher who wishes to turn a bad. record of midday tones into 
rething that, by the help of a title, may masquerade as an 
ct of the shades of evening. Further, gum prints are capable 
2 certain quality of an atmospheric kind, under the glamour 
which the: truth of tonal values often makes an unnoticed 
ape. In the matter of truth of form, there is often just 
much error as there is in point of tone. If the photographer 
9 would insert trees, clouds, and so forth, possessed but a 
le knowledge, he would be cognisant of the fact that to 
w truthfully the characteristic shapes of trees and clouds 
uires years of careful study and observation. he pro- 
lity is that he could not boast of so much education; if 
could he would perhaps put it to a different ‘use. It comes 
ut, therefore, that the manipulated print, be it murky 
| indistinct as it sometimes is, usually bears upon it the 
my of unconvincingness, a great crime in art. Even the 
tial alteration of forms already existing in a most dangerous 
ctice ; since the accidental variations of nature, strange as 
may seem, are more difficult of representation than the 
eral forms. Invention must be backed up by both know- 
ge and imagination, otherwise it is feeble falsehood. 
eping in view, for the moment, the subject of tone, however, 
will be interesting to note the words of one of the mosc 
anced so-called impressionistic photographers of the day, 
George Davison. He himself has given utterance to these 
rtlingly tue words: “It is worth while noting that some 
the simplest facts of light are overlooked by photographers 
9 have been governed by the untrue and misleading con- 
tions and dogmas concerning gradation and brilliancy. For 
tance, the necessity for points of the deepest black is in- 
ed on, in order to give scope for as long as possible a 
ies of steps up to the points of white, regardless of the fact 
t this black is generally much too black for the purpose 
hand. A little experiment would show how light outdoor 
dows should be asarule. For instance, the darkest shadow 
-of-doors, seen at a little distance, is lighter than the 
dow side of a white curtain in a room. Consequently it is 
first-rate importance in landscape pictures to keep the 
dows light. To repeat the impression of outdoor light the 
le picture must be luminous and not heavy or dark.” For 
own part I will not say that here and there a little reserva- 
1 might not be made as to these remarks. Mr. Davison 
nits to being influenced by a certain Mr. Francis Bate, of the 
y English Art Club. That gentleman overlooks the fact, 
| Mr. Davison is inclined to overlook it with him, that the 
fect representation of natural light, especially sunlight, 
ng obviously an impossibility, it becomes necessary in art 
compromise, and to take nature in a key low enough to 
nit of something like true relations in chiaroscuro even using 


‘whitest paper as the brightest spot in the picture. This 
essarily places the shadows rather low in the scale. Never- 


less, Mr. Davison’s words are, as I have already said, re- 
rkably true. They were spoken more than four years ago. 
ve they borne fruit? Not a whit! Truly photographers 
a stiff-necked generation! We see plenty of sunlight pic- 


és veritably as black as ink, wherein the evidence of actual 
shine exists nowhere but in sun-cast shadows which are 
cker than ink, unless perchance the print is made in Indian 
or emerald green. 

de not deny that there are dangers in an opposite direction. 


| 


There sis such a thing es the “washed-out” print which is 
perhaps the outcome of the principles advocated by Mr. Francis 
Bate, to whom Mr. Davison has expressed his own indebtedness. 
It must be nearly twenty years'since I read the little pamphlet 
in question, but I remember enough to know that it advocates 
light shadows everywhere, so that the whole picture may be 
suggestive of light. A picture so executed would, in itself, 
undoubtédly be fuller ‘of light paint than one painted with 
plenty of shadows in their true relations, giving a truer sen- 
sation of actual daylight. And a peasant, who confronted it 
might find himself somewhat dazzled, as he is when the sum 
shines in his eyes across the fields. But this effect upon the 
spectator is, hold, an illusion, a trick. — It is magnificent ; but 
it isnot art. There is another question which is always fruitfull 
of discussion. There is scarce need to name it. I refer to de~ 
finition and diffusion of focus. ‘To myself I put the case shortly 
thus: Given every other particular and circumstances good and 
perfect; which photograph should I prefer, one with keen de- 
finition or one with wide diffusion ? 
choose the former. Perhaps you will say that I seek “a poor 
choice in rotten apples,” and that the wise selection lies mid- 
way between the extremes. 
the point. If it could be proved instead of merely claimed 


that wide diffusion is productive of more artistic results, no 


one would hesitate of course. So far as I know, it has not been 
proved, and hence the supporters of the method are still in the: 
minority. Let us ask ourselves whether this diffusion of focus 
improves what photographers call “drawing.” Who has the- 
temerity to say that it does? 
No more than the “drawing”! 
sentation of textures? Scarcely. Does it se 
The very reverse can be proved. Does it produce breadth? 
Yes, of that sort that it is better to be without! Clear defini- 
tion, on the other hand, may be shown to be necessary to the- 
perfect portrayal of delineation, modelling, textures, and tones. 
It may further be demonstrated not to stand in the way of 
breadth, whilst it certainly is an added truth. 

It is claimed that diffusion of focus renders a scene more as- 
the human eye beholds it, but it is difficult to follow and en- 
dorse the arguments of those who advance that claim. Much 
easier is it to demonstrate that the human eye in a healthy 
condition never saw a scene blurred all over. Should Ibe thought 
too presumptuous if I directly combated the favourite theory that. 
the eye only sees one spot sharply and all the rest blurred? 
I grant that one spot is seen distinctly, but I submit that the 
vision flits so rapidly and adjusts itself so instantaneously: 
that all parts of a scene are, to the eye, definitely viewed. 
Moreover, there is scarcely any need of what is known as. 
“accommodation ” in viewing things beyond the distance of, say, 
50 ft. and right away to the horizon. Take, fcr example, a line 
of elms in winter time that stand against the sky at the farthest 
distance. A diffused focus will melt their forms away to: 
nothing, but the eye will retain them perfectly. They are 
soft, of course, but sharp, nevertheless. It is the greatest 
blunder to suppose that an object may not be soft and yet have- 
sharp edges. Distance affects tone only and solely. It has prac- 
tically no effect whatever on sharpness. A notice board may 
be unreadable at a certain distance, but what renders it so? 
Are the letters blurred? Certainly not. Lift the veil of the 
atmosphere, as can be done by placing the board in a climate of 
clear air, and there are the letters, legible enough. When 
photographers learn the difference between veiling and blurring, 
we may have fewer fuzzygraphs. I am prepared to go a step 
further and maintain that although the eye only dwells de- 
finitely upon one small spot, all that it sees. more and more in- 
distinctly, around that spot is not indistinct because it is. 
blurred, but because it is fainter throughout. The retina is 
sensitive everywhere, thcugh mostly so at cne point. Cor- 
respondingly we see brightly at one point and more faimiy over’ 


Does it facilitate the repre- 


I should not hesitate to 


This may be granted, but it avoids. 


Does it improve the modelling? 


ure tonal values?’ 


the rest of the field of vision. Diffusion is another means of 
escape for truth of tone. * The less definition, the greater the 
falsity of tone values. A picture thrown upon a lantern screen 
and taried more and more out of focus will show the tones 
going more and’more out of key until.the whole is a general 
grey mass. Our enlargements almost always suffer in tonality 
upon this principle. 

What saving grace remains then of this so-called artistic 
method of photography? For my part I think it nothing more 
than a fashion, set going in the first place by some well-meaning 
individuals who thought to savé’pictorial photography from the 
stigma of hardness and harshness that had brought the carly 
albuminised proofs into disfavour. At this day, however, there 
is no fear of sucha stigma. The complaint of black trees, 
hard shadows, and white skies has passed away. Why should 
the drastic remedy for them remain? If we are well, spare us 
the nasty medicine! A less scientific consideration of this 
point lies in the question of breadth of effect being the enemy 
of detail. There are sufficient photographs about, to say 
nothing of’ painted pictures which show this dogma to have 
been long ‘exploded. Indeed, it should never have been 
*nflated, for bréddth cannot be correctly defined as absence 
of detail. “If /i¥"to"be feared that fashion is too strong a factor 
in the photographic: world, wherein imitation seems to be the 
sincerest form not of flattery;’ but of enviousness. The need of 
taste becomes mbre urgent than ever; whilst the supply of 
shat need appears’ to be weaker than ever. Individuality of 
taste bids fair to be swamped in a blind following’ of fashion, 
whilst fashion in turn has a tendency to become more and’ more 
independent of taste. This is the deplorable fact in modern 
pictorial photography. There is no harin in‘the natural evolu- 
tion of styles ‘which flow in one direction for a period and 
hen turn into fresh channels. But it is without doubt lament- 
able to the last degree that an art, or a‘craft (what you will), 
proving itself daily to be the deepest and widest influence in 
ictorial affairs that eve ‘urged over mankind—an influence 
so insidious, so irresistible, t;-t it has even undermined the most 
cherished traditions of art—i) is lamentable that so powerful 
an influence should not exist with less downright, and wanton 
opposition to’ the most obvious truths of nature, and, in the 
matter of arrangement and design, less disregard of those 
logieal and rational progressions of thought that are common 
to all sensible people of whatever race and age. 

The worst form of fashion is that which does not pass or 
change, but which crystallises into a convention; and photo- 
graphy is threatened to-day with worse conventions than any 
of the older ones of artistic origin. Fashions that“are more 
upheld by individual vanity than changed by individual taste 
are disastrous indeed. Under their potency the evolution’ of 
photography is pushed and pulled by activities that have more 
of moral delinquency than artistic single-heartedness. Although 
there are many men of well-formed taste to stem the’ tide 
they are yet too few. The masses gladly follow this tide because 
to their understanding no wiser course is apparent. They are 
imitative and therefore lack even the individualism of the 
leaders whom they think it politic to follow. Thus it comes 
about that the workers of second rank who fill our exhibitions 
and magazines display a deal of manner to a modicum of 
matter, preferring te be fashionable at second hand ‘to being 
at any rate freshly natural. Sad as all this is, it is remark: 
able that there seldom appears any protest against the sense- 
Jess and uninteresting prints that are made and popularised 
in the name of photography and art. Critical acumen is at a 
low ebb, and so “anything will do.” It does the better too if 
folks cannot understand it. The reason for this ‘unconven- 
tionally plain manner of sp2ech on my part is this: I am con. 
vinced of the possible beauties of pictorial photography and 
ain deeply interested in it. My own little collection of photo- 
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graphs, taken by some of my friends, ate as choice a set 
pictures as any artist need wish to’see. In face of these fac 
it is painful to meet with so much that is of a lower standa 
coming from hands that should do better. Had I not kno 
what beautiful work is possible within the bounds ‘of good tas 
I should perhaps have declined the much-esteemed invitati 
to speak to you to-night. It seemed to me, however, an oppr 
tunity to place on record a protest against the trend of th 
indiscriminate admiration which seems to be growing for wor 
that are distinctly not clever, and not in good taste. 

The panegyrics that appear in the Press directed to ¢ 
work of this‘or that person, who has succeeded by hook or by era 
in being original, has become nauseating. This and oth 
practices put a premium on certain kinds of work and dee 
the unwary to follow the same path. Sooner or later it will 
found that it is a path that can only lead pictorial photograp) 
into the contempt of the greater world. It would have done 
long since but for a few dozen that recognise the claims of go 
taste. The newly Affiliated Societies all over the count 
should induce the belief in their members that correct exposui 
even on a shiny silver-print, is more artistic in every aspect’ 
the case, than the scored sack-clothed expanses of meaningle 
pigment that parade as art. The roughness of a paper cann 
possibly have anything to do with the real intrinsic art of 
subject. It has much less to do with it than even the frami: 
and mounting. To set great store by the mere grain of a pape 
and to count on its enhancing the artistic claims of a pictw 
is nothing short of ridiculous. If the picture is good it w 
look well on glass or ivory. If it is bad, on the other han 
it would probably look less bad printed on some surface hayit 
the texture of a well-decayed stone wall. The texture 
the mere support is purely a matter of scale. We do not fil 
miniatures on coarse canvas, and we should not look f 
frescoes on polished ivory. The plea that a strong textu 
breaks up detail is a confession of weakness. (Detail proper 
rendered is not in want of breaking up. More often the re 
advantage, if any, is that much roughness breaks ‘up an unde 
exposed tract of smudge that would be unbearable in a smoo 
platinum paper. 

In conclusion, I must beg you not to think that my remar 
are intended to be sweeping. The delinquencies I have 1 
ferred to are, I admit, often exceptional cases in a series 
work from one author; but their occurrence none the less 
perhaps the more—gauges our ideas of his taste. Good taste 
what I urge as the salt of good photography. F. C. Trunsyg 


* 


Sourm Hs‘ex Camera Club.—A fortnight’s trip to Belgium, starti 
on August 6th, at an inclusive cost of £5 10s., is being organised” 
the president (Mr. Walter D. Welford), and it is open to members. 
other societies and lady and gentlemen photographers and their frient 
Headquarters will be at Bruges and Brussels respectively, and among 
the places to be visited are Antwerp, Ghent, Namur, Dinant, Lie 
Waterloo, Ostend, Malines, etc. Full particulars may be had from t 
President, at Warwick Lodge, 166, Romford Road, London, E. 


Inprcent Photographs.—At a meeting of the Glamorgan Coun 
CounciJ, on June 23rd, a letter was read, stated to have been receiv 
from Merthyr at'a publie meeting, at which place it was suggest 
that the County Council should seek powers in Parliament to make 
bye-law prohibiting the sale of any indecent photograph. ‘The cha 
tan said: he had received a great many resolutions upon this subje 
passed at different places. As he understood the matter from the Clet 
they had no power to make bye-laws which were contrary to t 
common law. The National, Vigilance Association seemed to thi 
that the law was not strong enough. Consequently that was a matt 
for Parlhament and not for the County Council. Alderman Llewell 
moved that the matter be referred to the Local Government Committe 
who might possibly devise some bye-law that would be applicable. T 
resolution was adopted. 
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THE OPTICAL PROPERTIES OF ' -DEVELOPED 
LIPPMANN. EMULSIONS. = 


1 following interesting abstract of a paper published in the 
nnalen der Physik,’ by Ferd. Kirchner, appears in the 
eutsche Photographen Zeitung” :— 


The author’s investigations relate to the optical properties 
the grainless emulsion required for the Lippmann process, 
ch properties may be of considerable importance in the 
rect rendering of colour. 
inary black negative, shows a pronounced colour. By 
asmitted light it may be brown-red, green, blue, or, in fact, 
rly any colour of the spectrum. According to the author, 

colour is dependent upon the kind of developer used, and 
fineness of the grain of the silver bromide. With the pyro- 
assium bromide-ammonia developer, the characteristic brown- 
‘to ruby-red Lippmann colour is always obtained, and with 
“same certainty olive to grass-green may be secured with 
idol. By using ‘metol instead of pyro, brown tcnes, with an 
nixture of blue'or violet, are sometimes obtained. Frequently 
h this developer the colour is pure blue or violet, especially 
the metol solution be old. The author only succeeded once 
getting a blue tone purposely, not accidentally, when he 
id a very old, brown metol developer. Plates perfectly free 
m grain.give red or brown coloration with the greatest cer- 
nty, but if the grain is so coarse, that the film may be clearly 
n upon the glass, then this colour is obtained with ease. 
e author has also observed that Lippmann plates in the wet 
te possess less absorption thaniin the dry state, and that 
re is a change of colour in most, especially the blue. The 
thor has also established that exposure brings about a swell- 
t of the gelatine (from 1 to 2 per cent.), not a shifting of 
ase. Without entering upon the very numerous questions 
ich have been so carefully investigated by the author, and 
ye great interest in theoretical physics, but which are unim- 
rtant to the readers of our paper, we will merely add that 
s author has determined the quantity of silver in a Lipp- 
mn emulsion. As the quantity of silver present is extremely 
lall (about 1 m.g. on a plate) it could not be done in the 
wal way by chemical analysis. The visual method had to be 
iployed, by taking a standard solution of silver as a means 
‘photometrical comparison. It was found that the quantity 
silver present represented one-three-hundred and eighteenth 
tt of the total volume. If the whole of the silver on the 
ate were collected in the form of a single film, this would 
present one three-hundredth part of the entire thickness, in 
und numbers. As the prepared emulsion, according to the 
mula supplied by Neuhaus, contains silver to the extent 
one-hundredth of its bulk, it would appear that about one- 
ind of the disposable silver is deposited during exposure and 
velopment. In conclusion it may be mentioned that the 
thor looks upon the change of colour, referred to above, 
‘a kind of vibratory action. Upon theoretical grounds he 
inks it probable that the supposed vibrators are particles of 


lver composed of groups of molecules analogous to colloidal , 


ld solutions. The size of the gold particles is known with 
yproximate exactness from the treatise published about a year 
10 by Siedentopf and Zsigmondy.” 

* 


A New Developing Formula.—Mr. A. L. Henderson introduced a 
sw formula for a developer at the London and Provincial Photo- 
aphic Association last week which gave rise to much discussion. 
he developer consists of :—-No. 1: Hydrokinone, 120 grains; metol, 
) grains; adinol, 30 grains; soda sulphite, 2 oz.; water, 20 02. 
0. 2: Soda hydrate, 120 grains; gelatine, 40 grains; water, 20 oz. 
or use mix equal parts of Nos. 1 and 2. Mr. Henderson claims that 
1¢ gelatine acts as a mechanical restrainer, and that if detail is 
ow in appearing rubbing with the finger-tip will bring it out at 
nce. iy 


The Lippmann plate, unlike the | 


a 
PHOTOGRAPHY AS A PROFESSION IN THE UNITED 
STATES.* 
First ARTICLE. 
Brrorr I had sat very long in the editorial chair I became very 
interested in the professional and his work. Somehow or other 
I got so close to many of them that they felt they could tell 
me their troubles, their aspirations, and their failures, so 
before long I began to realise that while it was very congenial 
employment for a great many people, the occupation of a 
photographer brought to the average man a very meagre living, 
In the past six months I have made it my business to probe 
deeply under the skin, and from actual figures I find conditions 
to be just as bad as I feared. To make sure of my ground 
while speaking before a recent convention, I made the state- 
ment that I believed that at least 75 per cent. of the fraternity, 
whether employer or employee, did not have an annual income 
exceeding $500, and urged my hearers to contradict me if I 
was wrong, but it was admitted unanimously that my figures 
were correct. A good photographer is more than an ordinary 
skilled labourer. His occupation borders so close on the artistic 
that it is incumbent on him to be a man of culture to a greater 
or less degree. In the daily routine of business he meets 
people who are in their best clothes, and so must dress at least 
decently. His business calls, therefore, for many little ex- 
penses, costly tastes and habits unknown to most business men, 
and yet the profession as an income-producer has fallen so low 
that the average man gets out of it a sum that is equalled 
only by the ordinary day-labourer. While an ordinary 
mechanic can command from $3 to $4 a day, photographic 
employees are offered—and here I know actual facts—from $8 
to $10 per week, with seven days’ work at that. Only once 
in the past six months have I known of $20 being offered, and 
this was to induce some one to go to a city in the desert plains 
of the South-West. 
The social status of the professional photographer is a de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory one. As a professional man—he ordi- 
narily claims to be that—he is decidedly the lowest rung in the 
social ladder; while as a business man he ranks alongside the 
village barber. In plain Engl'sh, his calling does not at present 
demand from him a sufficiently high education to entitle him 
to social status equal to what is granted the doctor or lawyer, 
while his financial condition forbids him ranking with the 
grocer and hardware man who may be his inferior in scholastic 
attainments. It is all very well to quote he much-hackneyed 
lines :— 


“Worth makes the man, 
The want of it the fellow,” 
but in the last analysis dollars and cents determine almost 
everything. It is money that makes possible the college 
diploma in the doctor’s hand, and it is the same coin that makes 
the tradesman an influential man in his community. The 
tramp has no social standing because he is entirely deficient of 
funds, the millionaire is good enough for any society. 

After all, what constitutes a profession? It is an occupation 
into which entrance is difficult to the average man because those 
in it demand a long and expensive preliminary training from 
such as desire to join its ranks. Pretence is persistently made 
that the barrier is raised to protect the public from ignorant 
practitioners, but I must frankly confess that to-me they are 
simply glorified trades unions. The mechanic, being unable to 
make the specious plea of the doctor or preacher, and not 
having the audacity of the lawyer, is forced to admit the bald 
truth that he is fighting for self-protection when he combines 
with his fellows to limit the number of apprentices, and so 
gets condemnation from the professional who has been in- 


eae are ind-bted to our esteemed confrere, Mr. PF. Dundas Tedd (editor of the 
** Photo- 
subject. 


acon’); for a vance }ruofs of his series of articles on this interesting 
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genious enough to devise an automatic method that has State 
authority back of it. 

Barriers round occupations are as old as history. The witch- 
doctors of ovr sayage ancestors confided the sacred mysteries 
to only a few, so that they should not be more numerous than 
the community could afford to support. In the same, way, 
the Hebrews made the priesthood a family affair, limiting it to 
the tribe of Levi, and so automatically kept the number within 
bounds. But it is needless to follow history and show how the 
nobility of Europe limited commissions in the army to those of 
blue blood, how in turn preachers, lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
and in this country only a few months ago accountants have 
got legislatures to pass laws prohibiting individuals to practise 
certain occupations unless granted certificates of qualification 
by those already earning their living in it. 

Photography, since it is not a profession, has no protective 
training course; nut being a trade, it has no prohibitive 
apprenticeship system; not being a business, it needs no large 
capital in the hands of the novitiate before he can st«rt out 
on his career. It is a free-for-all occupation into which may 
come the derelicts and rejects from all the professions, the 
scabs of the trades unions, and the unskilled labourer who can- 
not find a resting place in the turmoil of the industrial world. 
It is the haven of refuge for the destitute one whose friends 
get rid of him by clubbing together and set him out on a new 
career in good shape by lending him from $50 to $100. 

Charity is a mighty good thing, especially at home. There 
is no special reason why photography should be the only 
dumping ground for unfortunates, no reason that I know of why 
it should be a dumping ground at all. Just so long as those 
most interested are willing to stand this kind of thing, just 
so long will the outside world be willing it should go on, for it 
relieves them of a whole lot of undesirable people. | Before 
scattering charity broadcast over the world, take care of your- 
self, your family, your occupation as against all comers. Obey 
the law of the jungle, which demands protection of the group 
in which we are interested before everything else. Photography 
lingers on the stays as a relic of the ancient times when 
business men fought the members of their own group, and theim- 
pecunious condition of the average photographer easily demon- 
strates how unprofitable is such conduct. It is an anachronism 
in 1904, for one may search the whole world over for a parallel 
case and fail to find it until ene discovers ancther lot of photo- 
graphers. : 

Truly, it is time to organise, and in next issue I will try to 
show how it can be done. The plan I will then give was 
outlined before the ccnvention of the Illinois photographers, 
adopted enthusiastically, and in ten minlutes $300 was sub- 
scribed by those present towarl paying the preliminary 
expenses. F. Duypas Topp. 


Se 


Free PHorocrapus —There was an amusing case at the West Ham 
Police-court on Monday last when George Senior, of North Woolwich, 
was charged with assaulting Joseph Crabham, a photographer, of 
Silvertown. Prosecutor said that on Saturday afternoon prisoner, 
another man, and two women went to have their photographs taken. 
Afterwards, without any reason, accused became abusive, and hit 
witness. He also smashed a photograph frame. Witness denied that 
he was left alone with one of the young ladies, and that he put his 
arm round her neck and asked her for a kiss. He did not say he 
would take her photograph for nothing if she would give him a kiss, 
“because his wife was in the next room and could see.” For the 
defence, Miss Ansell and Miss Thornton were called, and they said 
that the photographer put his arm round Ansell’s waist and kissed 
her, and said that he would take her photograph free if she would 
kiss him. Then prisoner said the photographer was taking a liberty, 
and there was a struggle, in the course of which the damage was done. 
Eventually the accused was discharged. 


| Green Road, Burmantofts, Leeds; Miss B 


ENSIGN FILM COMPETITION. 

Houghtons, Ltd., have handed us thelist of prize winners in # 
recent Ensign Film Competition. ‘The awards are as follows :— 

"Class I.—1, A. E. Burnett, 31, Collingwood Road, Redland, Bri 
(dealer, Tivener and Co., chemists, White Ladies Gate, Clifton); 
Chas. Avery, jun., 319, Queen’s Park Road, Brighton (Barker | 
Son, 319, Queen’s Park Road, Brighton); 5, F. R. Sadd, care of 3 
Menement, 14, Grove Avenue, Norwich (Row and Taylor, 6, 
Stephens Street, Norwich); Edgar J. Richmond, Woodtold, Lu 
Road, Harpenden; Ed. J. Manuel, The Lodge, Westmead, Bridpo 
A. W. Douglas, Tantallon, Sherborne, Dorset; E. J. Richmo 
Woodfold, Luton Road, Harpenden; J. Strebor, 115, Singley 
Road,’ Gravesend; Miss V. Godfrey, Ivy Hatch, Horsham; F. 
Sadd, care of Miss Menement, 14, Grove Averue, Norwich; F. 
Sadd, care of Miss Menement, 14, Grove Avenue, Norwich; W. 
Wright, 4, Rutland Street, Oldham; F. BR. Sadd, 14, Grove Aven 
Norwich; John Strebor, 115, Singlewe!ll Road, Gravesend; H. 
Gidlow, 5, Wycliffe Street, New Basford, Nottingham ; John Strek 
115, Singlewell Road, Gravesend; F. R. Sadd, 14, Grove Aven 
Norwich; Dan. Dunlop, 4, Hamilton Street, Motherwell. 

Class Il.—1, Jas. Walker, urange Mount, Claughton, Birkenht 
(Foulkes and Co., chemists, Birkenhead) ; 2, J. W. Smail, 8, Wyi 
Road, Forest Hill (G. H. and Son, Hotborn); 3, Jas. H. Saunde 
76, Green Road, Burmantofts, Leeds (Leeds Photo Stores, Melbou 
Stréet, Leeds); J. W. Smail, 8, Wynell Road, Forest Hill; 
Fairall, 45, Lynton Street, Brighton; Miss M. \endall, Greenhe 
Kangswear, South Devon; F. A. R. Heley, 29, Casew.ck Road, Wi 
Norwood; Jas. Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell; G. Slade,” 
Mount’ Avenue, Ealing, W.; Miss H. Metcalfe, Metcalfe Pa 
Enfield, Co. Kildare; G. Slade, 37, Mount Avenue, Ealing, W.; J 
Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell; Miss Hackett, Riverstown Hou 
Birr, Ireland; W. Gundry, Hope House, Balby, Doncaster; ~ 
Whittam, 6, Plantagenet Street, Cardiff; Sergeant Amir Holla 
Ordnance Buildings, Crater Aden; John Oldham, 63, Hardy Stre 
Liverpool; B. Stoney, Portland Park, Portland, Birr; H. B. La 
ford, 4, Wexford Road, Wandsworth Common; A. E. Burnett, « 
Collingwood Road, Redlands, Bristol; W. Gundry, Hope Hou 
Balby, Doncaster; W. Gundry, Hope House, Balby, Doncaste 
T. J. Hartnell, Droumhall, Killarney; J. W. Smail, 8, Wynell Ro: 
Forest Hill; Dan. Dunlop, 4, Hamilton Street, Motherwell; Ji 
Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell; Jas. Walker, Grange Mow 
Claughton, Birkenhead; Robt. Newcomb, 18, Wantage Road, Ne 
ing; A. E. Burnett, 31, Collingwood Road, Redlands, Bristo 
Alwyn E. Biscoe, 375, High Road, Chiswick. 

Class IIl.—1, A. E. Burnett, 31, Collingwood Road, Redlan 
Bristol (G. T. Livener and Co., Clifton, Bristol); 2, A. M. Waltei 
Forthampton Vicarage, ‘Tewkesbury (G. H. and Son, Holborn) ; 
E. R. Bull, 53, Bovell Road, Forest Hill (G. H. and Son, Holborn 
Miss Jessie Peters, Harclands, Rochdale; W. J. Hodgson, All Saint 
Road, New Shildon; Jas. Walker, Grange Mount, Claughto1 
Stanley Gorse, 27, Horace Road, St. Helens; Harold Tebbit, 2 


| Sidney Street, Cambridge ; R. Lewis, 16. Winchester Street, Brond 


bury; J. B. Meldrum, Eyersley, Durham toad, Bowdon; Miss 
Peters, Harelands, Rochdale; W. Sharp, West View, Hensinghai 
Whitehaven; Otto Brown, 14, Dennis Road, Eastbourne; Miss } 


| Gibbings, Selsfield, East Grinstead ; A. M‘Googan, 31, Windsor Roa 


Rathmines; W. Reddam Drinkwater, Kirby, Isle of Man; Jol 
Oldham, 13, Hardy Street, Liverpool; H. ©. Leat, 2, Richmoi 
Street, ‘'otterdown, Bristol; Edgar R. Bull, 53, Bovell Road, Fore 
Hill; E. R. Bull, 53, Bovell Road, Forest Hill; 'l. K. Yardleysaa 
Victoria Road, Margate; T. K. Yardley. 66, Victoria Road, Margate 
J. Hayward, 14, Albert Terrace, White 1; H. J. Saunders, 6 
keley, 12, Parkhill Roa 
d, Clapham Road, 8.W. 
rt Saint Giles; Miss I 
H. C. Leat, | 


Hampstead; F. J. White, 13, Trogin Roa 
Miss L. Brocklebank, Roughwood, Chalf 
Brocklebank, Roughwood, Chalfont Saint Giles; 


Richmond Street, Lotterdown; James Seeds, 137, Cavehill Roa 
Belfast; A. E. Burnett, 31, Collingwood Road, Redland. 

Class IV.—1, James Walker, Grange Mount, Claughton, Birke 
head (Foulkes and Co., chemists, Birkenhead); 2, Miss W. Finl 
17, Pembridge Gardens, W. (A. P. T. S., New Bond Street); 
Mrs. Swainson, Woodside, Brecon, South Wales (G. H. and Sor 
Holborn); Miss ©. Gillespie, 10, Marlborough Road, Richmond 
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rt Smith, Ripley Terrace, Mount Pleasant, Batley; Miss M. T. 
Thruxton Rectory, Allensmore; V. C. Baird, Broughty Ferry, 

. F. V. Baird, 80, Mill Teri, Motherwell; Jas. Knight, 1, 
Sivect, Wells, Somerset ; Miss E. 8. Mead, 14, Kensington 
, S.W.; Herbert Smith, Ripley Terrace, Mount Pleasant, 
y; Robt. Smith, Woodville, Longridge, near Preston; E. G. 
y, Lawrence End, near Luton. 


— —- — 


APPARATUS FOR PHOTOGRAPHING THE 
GROUND OF THE EYE 


WALTHER THoRNER, of the University Eye Clinic at the Royal 
té in Berlin, has recently succeeded in solving a problem that 
ng occupied the minds of oculists, many fruitless attempts having 
made heretofore to find a solution. His invention is an im- 
nt one, and is a big step forward in the treatment of eye dis- 
Dr. Thorner has devised an apparatus, by means of which it 
ecome possible to photograph the background of the eye and 
1 good pictures of the same. His contrivance constitutes a 
jal improvement of the ophthalmoscope invented by Helmholtz 
90, which latter device only admits of looking at the background 
e eye. Owing to the peculiar construction of the eye, it has 
impossible heretofore to photograph the interior or back of the 
It is a matter of great difficulty to illuminate the interior suf- 
tly to take a serviceable picture, and even if strong sources 
ht were used, the exposure would last too long, rendering neces- 
a fixation of the eye, which, in turn, would entail serious in- 
mience to the patient. 
means of his apparatus, Dr. Thorner first succeeded in obtaining 
graphs of the eyes of animals, particularly cats. The interior 
s human eye being much darker than that of the cat, it required 
‘improvements to take good photographs of the interior of human 
with the apparatus. The result was highly suc the 
ges proving perfectly satisfactory. 


BACK- 


th the mild light of a kerosene lamp, the eye is first so focussed 
its back yields a clear image on the photographic plate, a tele- 
‘like focussing glass forming part of the apparatus being uscd 
lis purpose. The focussing having been accurately done, ain the 
put in, the camera itself is opened by pressure on a special 
, and a flashlight composition ignited by means of an electric 
< generated in a storage battery. Thereby the background of the 
s lighted up sufficiently for a moment to produce a good image 
1e plate. Still, the pictures thus obtained are somewhat under- 
sed, and require special care in developing to obtain the best. 
ts. A large number of such photographs of diseased and healthy 
have been reproduced by Dr. Thorner in his recent book, equally 
esting to the profession as to laymen, entitled “The Theory of 
Iphthalmoscope and the Photography of the Back of the Hye,” 
ished by August Hirschwald, Berlin. 
is possible to distinguish healthy eyes readily from sick ones, 
ye of a strongly short-sighted person being, for instance, charac- 
ed by a peculiar ring around the sun-like illuminated centre. 
ists will now be enabled to watch the progress of eye diseases 
isorders step by step. The apparatus also permits of taking a 
me of any separate parts of the interior of the eye. 


Studio Gossip. 


oS 
Rk. CHaries Sweer is shortly removing to new and larger pre- 
s at 19, Battery Place, Rothesay, N.B. 

may be interesting to note, in connection with the Northampton 
zes, that Mr. Justice Bey, the new judge, visited Mr. Iling- 
h’s studio at Northampton last week, and was photographed in 
official robes. This is the first photograph the Judge has had 
n sincé his eleyation to the Bench. 


Rr. R. Lane Sus, photographer, of Brixton Road, recently took a 


s of forty pictures showing the whole process of conversion to 
tical traction of the Brixton cable tramway. The engineers 
other workers on the line were very pleased with the photos, 
many of them bought copies as mementoes of-a record tram- 
ng feat, the work having been accomplished in less than ten 
ks—three weeks under contract time. 


THE PRESS ON THE “BJ.” JUBILEE. 


“Tuts valuable journal celebrated its jubilee by the publication of 
a bulky double number, full of interesting articles by experts, detailing 
the progress made in the various departments of photography since 
the establishment of this paper, and with an abundance of illustrations.” 
— Shields Daily Gazette.” 

“The Brirish JouRNAL oF PHoroGrapPHy has attained its fiftieth 
birthday, and issued, in honour of the event, a handsome Jubilee 
Number. The Editor, Mr. Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S., is to be con- 
gratulated on the production of such a-number as well as on the regular 
issues of his admirable paper. All who are interested in the photo- 
graphic hobby will find matter of instruction and profit in this eclectic 
number.”—‘ English Churchman.” 

“The, BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAFHY issued a special Jubilee 
Number on June 10th, at the ordinary price, 2d., and if any of our 
readers. interested in the art can manage to procure copies, they will 
find information of the utmest possible value to them. ‘The evolution 
of photography is dealt with in a remarkable series of articles by 
specialists in the respective phases, and should be preserved by those 
who are interested in the werk. ‘The articles dealing with latter day 
association of photography with pericdical literature are specially 
interesting.”"—‘“ The Lady’s Gazette.” 


“The issue of the British JouRNAL or Puorocrapny of June 10th 
is a special number, marking the jubilee of the foundation of the 
journal. It contains ‘thirty articles on the most popular and modern 
phases of modern photography,’ written and 1s:ustrated by authorities 
on the various subjects dealt with; those on ‘Entomological Photo- 
micrography, Copying, and Stereoscopic Photography’ may be speci- 
ally mentioned. The rapid strides which photography has made during 
the past half century are clearly indicated in an article by Mr. E. W. 
Foxlee on ‘Photography Fifty Years Ago.’ Both those who use 
photography in their daily calling and those who look upon the art 
as a hobby will find many useful hints in the varied contents of this 
jubilee number.” —“ The Lancet.” 

“The Brirish JouRNAL oF ProrcerarHy has just completed its 
fiftieth year. ‘To mark this occasion, the Editor has issued a special 
(jubilee) number of the journal, containing not only ‘the story’ of 
the journal from its commencement to the present time, written by 
himself, but a series of most interesting articles by different authors 
on a great number of phctographic topics. The Bririsn JOURNAL oF 
PuorocRaPHy is the outcome of the photographic energy displayed 
in‘Liverpool in the ’fifties, the first number, entitled the ‘Liverpool 
Photographic Journal,’ appearing on January 14, 1854. In the ‘story’ 
are given facsimilies of the title-page and the first page of this journal, 
and also that of the first page under the present title. Short biogra- 
phical sketches of the editors and assistant editors are also included.” 
—‘Nature.” 

“Pitty years ago is a far cry in mest matters, and particularly so 
in those photographic. ‘True, the period does not comprise the whole 
history of our beloved art ; but it docs cover some of the most important 
of the developments of camera work as we now know it. Half a century 
ago photography was a mere wave; to-day it is a giant of power and 
potentiality. Interesting is it, therefore, to note that the Bririsz 
Journat oF PHorocrapny last week published its Jubilee Number, an 
issue full of matter of comparison and information on things that con- 
cern us all. There is little doubt that the old “B.J.,” as it is affec- 
tionately styled by camera men generally, has done great and glorious 
work in the advancement of paibdarerinng ay, especially as a science. 
Optics, the chemistry of photography, the constr uction and perfection 
of apparatus, haye all been exhaustively treated by experts during its 
long and prosperous career, and it is good to sce that in the prepara- 
tion of this jubi of the chief workers of the day, 


many of them old-timers in the best sense of the word, have been en- 
obseure to those who have 


gaged. Perhaps a few of the names ma; 

recently taken up camera work, and who are dazzled with the achieve- 
ments, skilfully advertised, of men who figure most in bizarre photo- 
graphy ; but, taken as a whole,, the makers of this remarkable number 
are readily recognised as workers who have done much to add to 
cur knowledge of the possibilities of the camera, and, what is of 
equal moment, are still labouring whole-heartedly for the common- 
wealth. I feel that I must acknowledge my own obligations to this 
great cloud of witnesses to the truth that does prevail in photogzaphy, 


lant jubilee issue some 


y be 
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ociated, as I have been, with some of. them for more years than 
I care to count. ne Brivish JouRNaL or PHoroGRApHy does not 
usually call ‘in: aid’ ill itiors of its excellent matter; but in this 
number we have a welcoms departure from the old order of things,-and 
galore of portraits: of atknowledged’leaders:in photography; with 
occasional spevimens:ofitheir work. TIt'is to be hoped that before the 
centenary of the journal is reached, pictorial illustrations will be fre- 
quent in its pages; and, if the new order of things can be inaugurated 
now; so muchithe betterifor photography! Every amateur should 
secure a copy: of the-Jubilee: Number, and find therein much of re- 
freshment in. his, pilgrimage.‘ Vanity Fair.” 


; 5 8 FS > 
THE “B. J.” JUBILEE NUMBER.—SOME MORE READERS’ 

OPINIO 

“ All congratulation. on the ever-verdant,‘B.J.P.’. green issue—a 
great success.”—G. Watmovcn Wesster, .C 

“Hearty congratulations on the success of the Jubilee number of 
the good old ‘B.J.’”—F.: Martin Duncan. 

“It is not too late to compliment you and your staff upon the 
Jubilee Number.’—CHartes R. Rowe. 

“My hearty congratulations on the Jubilee number of the ‘B.J.P.,’ 
which I have enjoyed,very much.”—Cuartes Sweet, Rothesay. 

“ Allow me to congratulate you on the issue of the Jubilee number 
of the Brrrish Jovrnau.. My firm have taken the Brit.sa JouRNAL 
from. its firs) number, I think, and the publication has a splendid 
record.”"—W, D. VALENTINE (Valentine and Sons, Ltd., Dundee). 

“For the past fortnight I have been waiting for an epportunity 
of congratulating you upon the success of the ‘B.J.’ Jubilee number, 
but this I now do most unreservedly, for probably never before in 
the annals of photographic journalism has it been the good fortune 
of an editor to offer so interesting a production to shis readers.”— 
Joun A. Hongrs 

“May I offer my congratulations on the pronounced success cf the 
Jubilee number? Nothing could be more interesting than the historic 
retrospect, carrying the mind back to those old days of the * dipper ’ 
and the silver bath, whem photography was in its infancy, but still 
had, as a guide, philosopher, and friend, the same trustworthy 
mentor, then as now—the Britis JournaL! ”—A. Locx 


_ ta 


HOUSE EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

Probably the most convincing answer to scoffers at the gum 
bichromate process will be found in the house exhibition of work by 
Robert Demachy, now open at 66, Russell Square. Granted, we are 
not all fortunate enough to be Robert Demachys, but still suffi- 
cient proof is put forward by this master of the one process in photo- 
graphy wherein the personal equation is in greater evidence, to con- 
vince the most sceptical that in capable hands the gum process gives 
truly perfect results to suit all tastes. The fault of the English 
“gummist” seems to be that he regards the process as synonymous 
with “making a messy, dirty print,” suggestive, perhaps, of a 
thumb-marked, badly-smeared crayon drawing. Hence the disrepute 
into which it has fallen. There are exceptions, mayve, but still the 
main idea is that, as the gum print can be manipulated to almost any 
‘extent, it is forthwith manipulated whether the subject demands it 
or not, totally overlooking the fact that a beautiful and delicate 
process is being thereby prostituted. 

Again, the English gummist seems also to have got the idea into 
his head that any negative is good enough for a gum print. In 
other words, if the artist (!) has a negative that falls short of perfec- 
tion for any other process, he thinks it will serve for a gum print. 
Flow often have we seen gum prints by English workers at the 
London exhibitions, obviously printed from poor, flat negatives, and 
then “faked” to represent “sketches” or “impressions,” or éven to 
masquerade as crayon drawings, etchings, or whatnot. This is a 

To make a successful gum print a negative is re- 
g 8 


‘ 


grave mistake. 


quired that, in addition to portraying a good composition, is techni- 
cally perfect, or at least is so good that it would give a first-class 
print in almost any other medium, 


The most casual inspection of 


the pictures now on view at Russell Square amply proves - 
It can be seen at a glance that the prints here are from negatiy 
the very highest technical excellence, full of detail, and admirab 


every W! 
breadth of handling, and disclose a 
of the ‘human model ; 
design and with a true feeling for 
as dignifies the simplest motives, a 
trays the thorough artist. 

The first thing that stril 
is tha 


pictures on view are in black and white. 
This must be a revelation to the many English worke 


red chalk. 
gum who will persist in using dirty 
points out in his introductory note 
are produced by a single printin, 


The figures and portraits reveai at the same { 


feeling for the charm and dig 


while the landscapes, some of them fir 


spaciousness and atmosphere 
re produced in a manner tha 


s the beholder on visiting the exhib 
with a very few exceptions (five) the whole of the ei 


The five exceptions ai 


orowns and greens. M. Dem 
to the catalogue that the exh 
g only, showing that it is 


possible, to obtain strong blacks and soft half-tones without rec 
I ¢ g 


to multiple prints. The proof of 
the splendid platinum blacks, with 
half-tones, perfect modelling, and 
re quite in the nature of a trium 
M. Demachy further says :—“TI 
of the Society will examine these 
notions, 
difficulties of the process. The col 
of two years’ work, during which 
study of values and composition, | 
strong oily blacks and mellow hal 


2 


sufficiently vigorous accents, por 


ct 


tool. It will be noticed that the 


es 


ever been used, and no colour added. 
the catalogue) when it was felt that the negative was unable to 


the pudding is in the eating, 
quite a carbon lustre, the del 
lack of granularity in the re 
phant Q.E.D. 
eel convinced that the men 
prints without any precomes 


and that they will make allowance for the well-ka 


ection on these walls is the r 
T have, apart from the con: 
bent my efforts towards obtai 
-tones. No multiple printing 
In a few cases (specifie 


ions of the gelatine have 


uinned down or entirely removed with a wire eraser or an engra 


accents are thus emphasise 


ne positive without the actual marks of the tools being showr 


To specify one or two of the prints that call for attention 
particularly noted No. 53, “ Portrait of Mlle. M. D.” We doubt 


much whether any other printing 
such rich and luscious velvet black 


No. 6; one of the few red chalk prints; 


its rendering of the nude, the hi 
consummate skill as to ¢g 
No. 76, 
techni 


he vi 


SA Marken sil?) Thi 
al excellence of M. Demachy’s negatives. 


process extant would give ¢ 
shadows and beautiful half-t 
“ Académie,” is a triump 
gh lights being added with 
ery texture of warm living f 
is is a good example of the 
The microscoj 


fineness of the detail in the lace head-dress should be somewhat 


surprise to many who have seen 
associated with the “ gum print.” 
This picture is the o 


No. 21, 


opposite extreme of many 


only the smeary results ust 
“ Premiére Communiar 
of the vigorous pi 


surrounding it, and has all the quality ofa delicate pencil dray 


without in any way sacrificing its “ 


photographic” quality, whie 


indeed, the key note of the success of all the pictures. No. 54, 


Street at Lisieu 


This is a splendid architectural study, and 


doubt whether a better or truer effect could be obtained or | 


equalled in carbon or platinum. 
picture has a breadth 
“Place de la Concorde,” 


characteri 
may be 


All detail is retained, and yet 


stic of its producer. No. 
regarded as almost the greg 


height to which the humble snapshot can hope to attain. We have. 


presented a well-: 


with the space at our disposal, to 
the pictures. Suffice to say that tk 


Demachy has ever done previously, 


ected moment for the exposure certainly, but 
charm of the picture lies in its after treatment. 


It is imposs 
attempt a detailed account 0: 
hey are equal to anything Ro 
which is saying a great ¢ 


and the present show can only serve to enhance an already brill 


entation. 


The exhibition, which remains open until Satur 


July: 9, should be seen by everybody interested in pictorial ph 


graphy, 


and, whether antagonistic to gum bichromate or not, 


venture to varaitid! that everyone will see much that will please 
surprise him, while at the same time we also predict that not a 
converts to this much-abused process will also follow as an even 0 


tangible. result, 


———+~> — 


Mr. Hector Macrnan notifies us that he has remoyed from Croy 


to Cheam Road, Sutton. 
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Dew Apparatus, §c. 


olding Scout Hand Camera. Made by Houghtons, Ltd., 
88 and 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
neat little camera, the latest addition to the already large 
of folding pocket cameras, takes pictures on roll films size 34 
The model is a great improvement on that of last year, is 
yet well and substantially made, and will certainly meet the 


of the amateur photographer whose méans prohibit the pur- 
of a higher-priced instrument. 
ie pocket, which is not always the case with many so-called 
cameras. Reversible brilliant finder and a good single lens 
ted, and the movements include rising and falling front, 
7 catch, and focussing scale, rotating diaphragm and ever-set 
nd instantaneous shutter. 


The camera will easily go 


Negatives and Masks. Sold by Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, 
mited, 20-26, Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


se new border negatives are designed principally for postcard 

The designs are very good, and the negatives being on thin 
eless paper, are unbreakable, and may be printed from either 
jroducing with the aid of the masks and discs (enclosed with 


ox) results of an artistic character that help rather than detrac¢ 


he photograph they are enclosing. For those who make their 

ostcards, on either bromide, gaslight, or printing-out cards, 

negatives and masks will provide a new outlet. They are put’ 
sets of four negatives and suitable masks, etc., very cheaply. 


Printing-out Papers. Made by Helion and Co., 11, Billiter 
Square, London, E.C. 

new P.O.P. possesses many points of noyelty that claim atten- 

1 addition to the beauty of the results to be obtained. The most 

8 difference between the Helion paper and the majority of 

’s now in use is the absolute matteness of the surface. Yet at 


question. 


the same time there is a richness given in the darkest shadows that 
recalls the carbon print without the accompanying gloss. Helion 
paper tones readily in every ordinarily employed toning-bath, both 
with gold and platinum salts. The best effects are obtained with 
the latter, the colours ranging from a rich brown, through sepia to 
engraving black. Helion ‘stands rougher treatment than most 
papers. It need not be kept in a calcium tube, like platinum paper. 
Unlike gelatine paper, it can be washed with hot water, both before 
the toning and after fixing, without injury to its surface or texture, 
the time required for the production of a finished and stable print 
being thus materially reduced. 

The picture obtained is, in the first instance, a silyer print. The 
silver, if the treatment recommended by the Helion Company is 
followed, is (as completely as the reaction will allow it) substituted 
by platinum. When a properly-toned print is immersed in a solu- 
tion of mercuric chloride it undergoes no change whatever, while 
metallic silver would, of course, cause a bleaching of the image. 
After toning, therefore, the picture is practically a platinum print. , 
While, however, the tone of the ordinary platinotype tends towards 
grey, that of a platinum-toned Helion paper is, as a rule, inclined 
towards brown. The platinum bath is'a very simple affair. The 
yusis is a 1 per cent. solution of citric or other acid; into this the 
platinum salt is put. If the solution be strong—say a tube of 15 
grains in 20 ounces—toning is exceedingly rapid, and black tints— 
which, however, must not be allowed to degenerate into greys—are 
very quickly obtained. The toning is, of course, much more under 
control with more dilute solutions, and one tube of platinum salts 
may well be spread out over 200 or 240 ounces of a 1 per cent. citric 
acid solution. In a large bulk of such diluted liquor hundreds of 
prints can be simultaneously toned to the same tint. The prints 
should be examined by transmitted light, and, when deemed finished, 
be dropped into a basin containing a very dilute solution of washing 
soda, which, by neutralising the acid of the platinum solution, stops 
the toning Uranium, vanadium, iron, or other toning baths can 
equally well be used, and they result in the production of red, green, 
or blue prints. While the papers, under ordinary conditions of 
printing, are particularly suitable for pictures from negatives show- 
ing deep contrasts, they may well be used for ordinary or compara- 
tively flat negatives. In printing from such it is well to cover the 
printing-frame with a layer of yellow tissue paper, or, better, with 
a sheet of yellow celluloid. The light filter thus employed causes 

g r contrasts in the print than were present in 
The action of the hypo must be allowed to continue 
If not sufficiently fixed 
low blotches will appear on the paper when dry. 


the negative. 


in proportion to the thickness of the papers. 
dirty. ye 


es 


THE memorial in Westminster Abbey to commemorate the scientific 
career of Sir George Gabriel Stokes, the eminent Cambridge mathe- 
matician, and former president of the Royal Society, and for many 
years a member of the Royal Photographic Society, will be formally 


handed over to the Abbey authorities on Thursday, July 7. It 
is in the form of a bronze portrait medallion, and has been executed 
by Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft, R.A. As Chancellor of the University 


of Cambridge, the Duke of Devonshire will make the transfer, and 
i ce will be supported on the occasion by Sir William Huggins, 
-, Lord Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh, and others. 

Ixqurrtes are frequently made by photographers contemplating a 
trip abroad as to the difficulties likely to be encountered in passing 
plates, etc., through the Custom House. As a matter of fact, any 
real difficulty or annoyance is yery rare, and the advice recently 
given in such a case was, “Don’t alarm yourself about the duty 
Declare what you have, and trust to Providence you'll 
difficulty unless you try to smuggle.” If, however, the 
raveller likes to be additionally secure by labelling each packet, 
of plates in the language of the particular seaport or frontier town 
1e will have to pass through, printed tickets in the various European: 
anguages may be obtained at most of the photographic dealers. 


have no 


,’ In the case of America, it is often a serious consideration whether 


it is not best to purchase both camera and materials after arrival in 
shat country, unless an American-made instrument be carried, as 
the duty payable on taking a European-made camera into the United 
States is 45 per cent. ad valorem, and 25 per cent. for plates, etc. 
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A METHOD OF SUITING SCREENS FOR THE PHOTOMICRO- 
GRAPHY OF STAINED BACTERIA. 


Dr. Sprrta read an interesting paper bearing this title before the 
Quekett Microscopical Club, on June 17. He commenced by saying 
that as photography had become the handmaid to microscopy, any- 
thing which assisted the photographer in the better and more truth- 
ful rendering of microscopical objects really benefited the microscopist. 
It was on this ground that he ventured to occupy the attention of 
the club with the subject in question. He added that he wished it 
to. be distinctly understood that he did not bring before them the 
use of screens for increasing contrast between coloured objects as 
anything new, but as the method for ascertaining scientifically the 
correct antithetical dye to use, by employing the spectroscope in 
conjunction with the photographic plate might not be familiar to 
some of the photomicrographers present, he deemed the subject 
worthy of a few minutes’ attention. Screens were used in photo- 
graphy for two purposes—to improve definition and to increase 
contrast. He should deal with the latter only. To make what 
followed better understood, Dr. Spitta carefully called attention 
to the difference between the human eye and the photographic plate 
in their methods of perceiving contrast in coloured objects. The eye 
recognised the difference by contrasting the coloured objects them- 
selves, whereas the photographic emulsion merely recognised differ- 
ences in intensity of the light from each. For example, red light was 
merely the name given to the physiological recognition of about 460 
millions of millions of taps on the retina in a second of time; whereas 
it the number of such vibratory shocks increased to about 678 millions 
of millions, we called the light violet ; the photographic plate, however, 
“cared not for these things,’ and only showed contrast-as an indi- 
cation of different exhibitions of light intensity; at least, that is 
what it practically amounted to. Hence, if the photographer wanted 
to increase contrast when photographing stained bacteria—say a blue 
bacillus on a white ground—he must reduce the intensity of the 
blue to make it become as dark as possible. Dr. Spitta then pro- 
ceeded to show how this could, be done by using a certain yellow 
screen, which turned the blue bacillus into a black, the field becoming 
of the same yellow as thé screen. If now a photographic plate was 
chosen which was sensitive to the same kind of yellow as the screen, 
a photograph could easily be taken. Illustrations were given by 
means of the lantern. Dr. Spitta next showed how necessary it 
was, after what he had just said, to know the sensitive properties 
of most kinds of orthochromatic plates on the market, the peculiari- 
ties of each being designated by him as its “eye.” A lantern slide 
was here thrown on the screen, showing the audience the “eye” 
of most of the orthochromatic plates to be procured, using both 
short and long exposures. It was very instructive, for it showed 
at what wave-length the sensitiveness commenced and finished for 
all varieties of emulsion. Step by step the-audience were taken 
through the subject, and shown in detail how they might* study these 
peculiarities for themselves. Dr. Spitta also exhibited and briefly 
described the form of spectroscope which he had employed in his 
researches. It was made by Zeiss, and its special feature-lay in 
the projection of the wave-lengths, by means of a scale, of all the 
different colours in the spectrum, upon the plate at the same time as 
the spectrum was being photographed. This was a great conyeni- 
ence, and placed the method of comparison upon a scientific “basis, 
for it had often been pointed out Low useless remarks were when 
employed by a lecturer who spoke of effects “somewhere in the 
blue” or “near the end of the yellow,” instead of in terms of the 
wave-length of the colour at the situation to which reference was 
made, Real spectra were now thrown on the screen by means of 
a second lantern fitted with a large bisulphide prism. These, while 
adding largely to the interest of the subject, also gave the lecturer 
an opportunity of explaining various details, such as the use of 
screens, the meaning of absorption bands, and how the eye per- 
dived these: effects differently to the photographic plate. Dr. 
Spitta went on tovexplain that in dealing with bacteria, the photo- 
grapher had mostly to deal with three dyes or stains—viz., Léfiler’s 
blue, gentian violet, and: carbol fuchsin. Lantern slides showing the 
method of selecting suitable screens for each of these stains were 
thrown on the screen, and the details carefully gone into, and finally 


C 


| photographs of anthrax bacilli magnified: 1,000 diameters, st 

| with each of the three dyes, were in succession exhibited, illusti 

: the effect of photography with and without the contrasting sa 
It was unanimously admitted that the improyement in detai 
definition was most marked. 


oe 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


June-October.—Glasgow Photographic Exhibition. Secretary 
Gallery and Museum, Kelvingrove, Glasgow. 

July 14 to September 30.—Vienna Photographic Society. Seer 
W. Burger, Karmelitergasse 7, Vienna 11. 

August 1.—Andover and District Horticultural Society. P 
graphic Section. Hon. Secretary,.W. L. Cradidge, Jubilee H 
Andover. 

_ August 16-20.—Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society Photogr 
Section. Secretary, Edward Kitto, The Observatory, Falmouth 

September 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley Ga 
Kgyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, PI 
graphic Salon, 1904, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W. 

September 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon Secre 
K. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 

September 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s F 
Ninth Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London. Seeré 
A. W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

October 1-30.—Berlin International Photographic Exposition, 
Franz Goercke, Berlin W. 62, Maassen-Strasse 32, Germany. 


October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. sec., | 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

November, 1904.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. 
sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographie Society. Hon Secre 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. Hon. 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. Hon. Secre 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 15-16.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, B 
Sutton, 37,-Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secrets 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 


December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secre 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 


December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New ¥ 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Associa 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, | 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. Hon. § 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secre 
W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

February. 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photogré 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, 
head, Glasgow. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, E 
Issott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 
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nebula seems to act as a wall or barrier separating a region strewn very 
thickly with stars, from a sparser field; in the other case no such 


Dews and Dotes. difference in. the number of the stars seems to exist on the two sides 


of the nebula, which itself appears to lie in a district of few and small 


stars. 
SE pee in at the R e Soe readers are reminded that Mr. Freprrick Sanpys is dead. The announcement will have a 
e show e oe a Stitt: Bee ge de Demachy now pathetic interest for all those who haye watched an artistic career in 
w at the Royal Photographic Society’s House, 66, Russell | which the merits have outstripped the resulting rewards. Of his 


Be chains open unt Srila, Dolly €h seventy-two years the most successful were perhaps those that saw him 
ryampton Camera Club.—On the 27th inst. the members of at his black-and-white work on the “ Cornhill” and “ Once-a-Week.” 
ub held a print competition, the subject being “ Cloud Study.” His pictorial skit on the Pre-Raphaelite Movement won for him at once 
remier position was awarded by the judges to Mr. C. D. Kay, | the candid admiration and friendship of Rossetti. For several months 
ins the bronze medal given by the club. he lived under Rossetti’s roof; but the quarrel, perhaps inevitable 


2 ° é Pape 6 when the temperaments of the two men is taken into account, came 
‘new series of animated pictures now being presented by the é 3 eile i g 
; ina 2 oe in 1869, and arose out of Rosetti’s belief that Sandys adopted sub- 
| Bioscope at the Alhambra Theatre are well worth seeing. ; ‘ 5 : 5 © d 
oat ie F ‘ jects for pictures which Rossetti had already sketched out or dis- 
lition to striking pictures of the war in the Far East, the Motor 2 : ee 
. ‘ Base 2 5 ¢ cussed. As an illustrator in black and white he has, however, estab- 
etc., a very popular and realistic series showing the making . eer - Z A 
re < 3 ished his fame; and in no drawings was he more happy than in 
1e pictures show every phase of the process eects f oye) 
ae ‘i hose which illustrate some of the pages of Mr. George Meredith’s 
snt to the publishing of the journal to aes j z = 5 S 5 
Sik avail Glow Shaving of Shagpat.” Mr. Sandys was a good talker; he told his 
eme. v . . . ay * 5 : 5 : 
5 stories drily and well; and, of course, his intimacy with Rossetti 


2 
wwspaper is given. Tl 
fhe noting of the inc 
iblic. They are extr 


Jutta Marcarer Cameron, whose exquisite photographs of and other literary celebrities gave him a never-failing interest of 
years ago are now being exhibited at the Serendipity Gallery | theme. 
i i : | 
stbourne Grove, had. another title to fame in those days. 4 em Pa "5 cy ene 4 a 
is se 3 . 7G oe Tur National Trust for Places of Historic Interest and Natural 
as noted for a succession of superbly beautiful housemaids. ° : 2 5 : alte 
; a ba : if is F Beauty has acquired another beautiful view-point on the Kentish 
young women had es than those of ordinary domestic ae ca es 5 = 
eS Hills. Two miles from Westerham, and about three miles from 


s. For the dimly rious Tennysonian heroines which her ' | TanenisGhics ao ievall Hates hi etna Can : = ¢ 
1 produced are—housemaids. To-day housemaids will be more pe FT 8° TBS pase 23 cae BS eee sean aren CEO Oe 
Mevicn ever. he southern ridges of Crockham Hill, and is approached on one side 
: x . by paths cut through the copse wood on a steep vank full of prim- 
D. Pactyi has sent from Rome an account of careful experi- | poses and wild hyacinths, and on the other by a track following the 
made by him with the object of observing the effects of | edge of the intervening fields from Westerham Common. ‘The view 
described by M. Blondlot and other investigators. ‘Though on a clear day, as one sits on one of the rough timber seats the Trust 
yservations were made under very favourable conditions, he | has erected, is a beautiful and extensive one, embracing most of the 
nable to detect any increase of luminosity of a phosphorescent Weald! of Kent and Ashdown Forest to Leith Hill, Blackdown, and 
i caused by unknown rays from strained or tempered steel, an | the hills of distant Haslemere. ‘The enjoyment of this beautiful 
lamp, a Nernst lamp, sound vibrations, or a magnete field, | jalting-place is owed to the generous donor, who by leaving a sum 
h various French observers have affirmed that in each of these | in money “In Memoriam” with Miss Octavia Hil to be used at her 
mrays are emitted which produce an effect upon the screen. discretion has enabled her to purchase and present the land to the 
ster has consented to receive a deputation from National Trust as a lasting memorial to the benefactress herself, and 
‘Advancement of Science at the House | ® means of healthful and quiet enjoyment to all who, loving the 
3.15 p.m., with the object of beauties of an English landscape, care to visit the spot. ‘This should 
prove an ideal place for a photographic society's outing. 


1 Prime Min 
ritish Association for t 
mmons on Friday, July 15, at 
wg the views of educationalists and others, who advocate the 
rent of universities and colleges on the 


ne 4 - : Bramineuam Photographic Society.—A Garden Party will be held 
ts of higher education and of national CRCIy PES apie en hi fee Gein Be 5 

4 oat lof thobatociations will Sa day, July 2, o which every member is invited, in the 
iy DKK 4 ae grounds of their residence, at Barnt Green, by the President and 
aie wall comprise academic, municipal, | \tys. A, J. Leeson. For the entertainment of members there will be 
ERNE tennis and croquet, also unique photographic competitions. Groups of 
ran Photographie Soci + On Tuesday evening (June 28) the | living mod els will be specially provided for the occasion as follows :— 
neeting of the session was held. Messrs. C. E. K. Mees and | Group No. 1: “Dairymaid and Cow.” Group No. 2: Four models 
Sheppard gave an interesting, and what is likely to prove an | dressed in Old English Costume.” Group No. 3: “A Country Type.” 
tant, paper on “Instruments for Sensitometric Investigations, | A silver medal will be awarded for the best set of three prints, con- 
a Historical résume,” their researches showing that they had | sisting of one print of each subject. A bronze medal will be awarded 
d the sensitometric investigations of Harter and Driffield to a | for the best single print submitted of either subject. <A certificate of 
greater degree of accuracy. The paper dealt exhaustively | hon. mention will be awarded for the best print from a cloud negative 
a new machine for accurately coating plates in small quantities, | taken during the afternoon. Three cameras will be provided inclusive 
ure instruments, an enclosed instrument for the Hurter wheel | of the club cameras, being one camera for each group. A suitable 
a standard acetylene light,.a developing thermostat for the | supply of plates will be on hand. The medals and certificate are the 
91 of temperature during development, photometers—the Hufner | gift of the President. The medals will be struck from the new design 
rophotometer, and some new fittings for the measurement of | obtained by competition at the Birmingham School of Art, and not 
=. A full report of the lecture will be published in these previously issued. Mr. Harold Baker will act as judge. We can 
commend this original idea of the energetic “ Brum” Society to 


orGRAPHS with the T'wo-Foot Reflector of the Yerkes Observa- photographic societies all over the Kingdom. 

—Seven yery fine specimens of the work done with the two-foot Sux Féte on the Hiffel Tower.—M. LHiffel’s famous Tower 
tor of the Yerkes Observatory are published in Vol. VIII. of the | on the Champ de Mars has of late fallen somewhat out 
mnial Publications of the University of Chicago. These are of the.| of favour with the Parisians, but last week it regained 
giant nebule of Orion and Andromeda; of the spiral nebule | for a few hours its old popularity. June 22nd was the first day of the 
er 35 Trianguli and Messier 51 Canum Venaticorim ; of the carded ummer solstice, and a,party of Paris astronomers, mathematicians, 
like nebulosity in the Pleiades; and of the torch-like nebule in’ | and men and women of learning had resolved to celebrate the advent 
us known as N.G.G. 6960, and N.G.C. 6992. These two last form summer by holding a festival in honour of the sun. . Among those 
of the same extended nebulosity, but. they present some sttiking; | present were Prince Roland Bonaparte, MM. Eiffel, Poincaré, Flam- 
ences in their relationship to the stars. In the first case, the |. marion, and many other distinguished scientific people. After they had 


of an increased endow 
f the State in the intere 
ess. Sir Norman L 
luce the deputation, w 
abour, and general repr 
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dined at the restaurant on the first floor, M. Flammarion delivered a 


lecture on the sun, illustrated by 


olar photographs. Afterwards there 


was a concert, with songs and recitations appropriate to the occasion. 


At half-past one a group of enthusiasts went to the top platform 
waited to see the sun ri 
in connection with the ceremony, that it is absurd to accuse him 
his associates of being and.of endeavouring to revive 
worship. Every religion, he said, honoured the sun. Their inten 


paga 


and 


e. M. Flammarion has thought fit to state, 


and 
sun 
tion 


had simply been to revive a pretty cult, which was as old as the world, 


and which they hoped in 


he future to celebrate annually. The average 


photographer is probably more of a sun worshipper than M. Flam- 


marion and his friends. 


Tue Biograph at the Palace 
indeed of topical interest. Of course, the Gordon-Bennet 
the incidents of the Russo-Japanese War come in for a full shar 
attention, and the pleasing brown colour of some of these latter 
very welcome relief to the usual hard black and white tones we 
accustomed to. The pictures showing the Czar have almost a path 
interest. We see the “mighty white Czar of All the 
we can look into his face and gaze closely into his eyes. The 
tures are so good 
that prompts his various motions. First 
man at the blessing of officers departing for the war. 
gorgeous vestments perform the rites with: graceful movements, 
the long-limbed officers come striding up easily and carelessly. 
the little Czar shifts from one leg to the other, glances at the toe 
his boots, attends anxiously to the set of his sword as though he 


Trace 


one sees this little, t 


Russias ; 


Theatre includes some very fine films 


and 
e of 
is a 
are 
etic 


pic- 


that one can almost follow the train of thought 


ired 


Priests in 


and 
But 
s of 
had 


never hung one at his side before, or hurriedly smoothes his mous- 
taches. He drinks the health of a departing regiment, and he shifts 
from leg to leg as he stands beside the table on which is set out the 
wine. Again he glances apprehensively over his shoulder, again he 
sees to the set of his sword, again he smooths his moustache. He 
akes the glass of wine, raises it, and looks into it gravely as though 
death might lurk there. Then, with a sudden movement, he 
straightens up and drains it to the dregs. A moment later he is 
again shuffling aimlessly round the table. Then he vanishes, and 


ve has not smiled or 
1as not been a suspicion of applause. 
the Russian national hymn the 
jingling air. The light of the biograph shines out again, and 
gallery cheers as Japanese sailors at leap drill on the screen. 


e. 


the fine summer came in there has been plenty of good weather 
outdoor photography. The summer sessions are now arranged 
the Plymouth Photographic Society has started with a most exce 
veginning. A large party on Saturday las 


The audience has watched quietly; there 
From the grand strains of 
orchestra changes its notes into a 


the 


Ty the county of Devon, which fos its size, area, and great attractions 
has singularly few aggressively active photographic societies, since 


for 
and 
lent 


accepted the invitation 


of Mr. Frederick Johnson (President) and Mrs. Johnson, and journeyed 


to Ivybridge. This spot is very well known 


indeed to the inhabitants 


of the big towns within a dozen miles of it, but it is by no means 
as well known to the visiting photographic picture maker as it 


deserves to be. The party that journeyed with Mr. Johnson 


Saturday were 


mingling made the jaunt a very pleasant one. 
ridge, toward the moor, is very elevated country, and thither 
arty, under the guidance of Mr. Chalwell, head gardener to 
James J. MacAndrew, wended its way. 
cent Stowford Woeds, rich in all the native varieties of trees, al 
and flickered, giving the soft, cool light of a cathedral aisle. It 
a glorious day, and al 


yoice reaching the party, now faintly and now more strong, as 


on 


not all photographers, as the invitation included 
riends of the members within its scope, and this judicious inter- 
The vicinity of Ivy- 


the 
Mr. 


The route lay in the magnifi- 


lin 


heir glorious and tender leafage, through which the sunlight glinted 


was 


around the birds were carolling in full song. 
Deep down in the valley ran the River Erme, tumbling with many 
alls over the granite boulders in its course, the soft murmur of its 


the 


gentle breeze came through the wood. Upward continuously the course 
was pursued, until the mansion and grounds of Lukesland were 


reached. 


This was a’ veritable floral fairyland, in which rhododen- 


drons, benthaniias. and calmias formed great masses of blossoms. 


There was profusion © 


flowers of all the usual kinds found in such 


placés, with many “old-fashioned varieties which are. far too. little 
seen nowadays. 


Great masses of bamboo luxuriantly flourished, 


and 


it was difficult to realise that where the party was gathered 
900 ft. above sea level. The grounds are famous for the sple1 
collection of conifers, many rarities of the pine family rearing ¢ 
crests to the sky. With such brilliance and variety there was 
photography done, though the time was all too short. Then the p: 
wended its way down to the ancient village of Ivybridge, to the 
hostelry, the London Hotel, jutting on a bridge that touches - 
parishes, where the President had invited the party to join him 
Mrs. Johnson at a strawberry tea, with an abundance of the 
clotted cream for which the district is famous. At the close of 
function, Mr. J. J. Johnson, Vice-President, proposed in felici 
phrases a vote of thanks to the President, which was seconded 
Mr. Chas. R. Rowe, supported by Mr. H. S. Hill, and very heas 
carried. Mr. F. Johnson, in replying. spoke of the pleasure the 
had afforded him, greatly enhanced by the company of those : 
had accepted his invitation, and spoke of the very hearty way 
which the members had supported him on every occasion he 
desired their co-operation, and especially at the time of the re 
very successful exhibition. He begged to be allowed to include 
Grist in the vote, as the Hon. Secretary had taken considerable p 
to make both the events referred to the success that was appar 
After a few words from Mr. Grist, the party made its way to 
station in the cool and charm of a delightful summer evening 
fitting termination to a very enjoyable outing. 


Dyeetings Of Societies. 


ee 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


July | Name of Society. | Subject. 


) Luna Paper. Demonstrated. Ii 


South London Photo, Society...| ‘Allegre & Co. 

* At Ge Tri ing. Mounting, 
Nelson Photographic Soc’ety ' Me P. Whitaker, 9 
Carbon Proc Mr. W. Firth, 
General Meeti 
Informal Meeting. 


and Fran 


Rotherham Photo. Society 
Hull Photographic Societys 
Watford Photographie Soc 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


June 30.—‘ Photographic News” Quarterly. Money prizes, sil 
and bronze medals for prints. Any subject. “ Photographic Nev 
9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

June 30.—Kodak. £1,000 in cash prizes for pictures taken 
Kodak films and plates, etc. Kodak, Limited, 41-43, Clerkem\ 
Road, London, E.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures tal 
with Thornton-Pickard cameras shutters. Thornton-Pick 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. 

October 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paj 
Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Ct 
Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugma: 


and 


petition. 
Brussels. 

October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twe 
pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Str 
London, E.C. 


November 1.—The “Graphic.” £50 in cash prizes. Manag 
Photo Competition, the “Graphic,” Tallis Street, Whitefri 


London, E.C. 

December 31.—Barnet. Nimeteen classes. 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

March 15, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in prizes for negatives on Tlf 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


Prizes valued at £ 
Elli 
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Correspondence. 


Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
if the writers are given, 

We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


sorrespondents. 
Sa Se 


HE PHOTOGRAPHIC PROFESSION AND THE “B. 
JUBILEE. 

; To the Editors. 

ntlemen,—-I have been desired by the Committee to offer you our 

re congratulations upon the Britis JouRNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY 

ng passed its fiftieth birthday, and to express the hope that it 

long continue its career of usefulness under your able guidance. 

, representing professional photographers generally, we have vw 

kk you in their name for the generous way in which you have 

hed over the interests of the prc m, and we consider thas 

the least of the benefits the Journat has conferred upon our 

nunity is the institution of this Association, and for your own 

mal efforts in the matter we cannot be sufficiently grateful. — 

's very truly, Atrrep Enris, President. 

e Professional Photographers’ Association, 

51, Baker Street, London, W. 
June 24, 1904. 


A METEOROLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 
To the Editors. 

sitlemen,—I have noticed, with some interest, an article under 
Whove heading in the “B.J.P.” of June 24. I think this excessive 
continual ram affects the photographer more than anyone else ; 
efore, it is only natural that he would do his best to discover the 
e of such an “evil,” as the article puts it. I really do not think 
ought to blame Signor Marconi for the cause of such unusual 
ture. We have not the slightest proof that his wonderful dis- 
ries of wireless telegraphy is the cause of such inclement weather. 
people of Fraserburgh and Poldhu have our sympathy for the loss 
inconvenience brought about by such weather. So have the people 
ther places, where there is no wireless telegraphic station. I do 
doubt that Signor Marconi would be only too pleased to remove 
dreaded instruments to Egypt or elsewhere, where rain is wanted. 
uch instruments cause rain ?—Vours truly, (Gh dal, 133; 


HISTORICAL. 

To the Editors. 
entlemen,—Allow me to thank Mr. G. 1. Harris for his very deli- 
compliment in the letter on page 580 of your last issue. I am 
id, however, that he will be disappointed, because I had no inten- 
of giving aught but “a few idle thoughts from an idle hour,” and 
uinly not anything like a series of articles; but I hope within the 
, few months to prove by results many of the statements made in 
* last two issues. 
r. Harris is quite correct as to the first use of ammonium picra 
Albert of Munich placed his colledion emulsion on the market in 
3, and this contained ammonium picrate. In “Hder’s Jahrbuch, 
, II. Theil, page 405, occurs the following passage: “Dr. Albert 
mmends the picrate salts as light filter for orthochromatie work. 
incorporates the same in the sensitive film itself, as he adds to 
sollodion emulsion a solution of silver eoside in ammonia, in which 
free ammonia is neutralised by picric acid; by this means also the 
monia, which acts prejudicially on the pyroxyline, is removed, 
out the silver eoside being destroyed.” 
n page 402 of the same book Dr. Eder states that Dr. Albert, in 
summer of 1888, at the famous Vienna School, made exposures 
1 his collodion emulsion, and gave the same exposures as for sensi- 
gelatino-bromide plates, a hitherto unattained result.” 
he use of ammonium picrate was also recommended by Dr. Jonas 
to. Corresp., 1891, p. 318, and Major-General Waterhouse trans- 
d this paper, but 1 cannot trace an independent suggestion by him 
0 this use of the picrate. 


te; 


T had not in my mind, when writing, collodion emulsion at all, 
or I should have certainly given Dr. Albert the credit. M. Vidal, I 
still think, was the first to suggest its use for gelatine plates in the 
“ Moniteur de la Photographie,” 1891, p. 183, and it was then recom- 
mended by Burton.—Yours faithfully, BE. J. Watt. 

Foots Cray, June 27, 1904. 

COPYRIGHT IN INDIA. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your issue of May 6 T notice an inquiry in your 
column “Answers to Correspondents” from HH. G. S., Bombay, with 
reference to copyright in India. 

About four years ago, whilst carrying on business in India, T en- 
deavoured to protect certain photographs of mine from being pirated, 
and applied to the Patent Office, Calcutta, to have them registered, 
and received a reply direct from the Government of India, through 
the official head of that department, to the effect. that there was no 
A drawing of an article, designs, 
this gives protection 

B. SKEEN, 


copyright for photographs in India. 
etc., can be registered at the Patent Office, but 
over the particular article only.—Yours truly, 
Colombo, Ceylon, 
May 30, 1904. 


——— + 1 

A Puoroarapnic Sea Trip.—Nowadays we go to Deal and Dover 
from London almost as quickly anc far more comfortably than an 
older generation of trippers went to Greenwich or Gravesend, and 
this is exemplified this week, when the Koh-i-noor, of the New Palace 
Steamers line, makes the first of a series of excursions to Dover and 
back by daylight. From now until the season’s end this excellent 
steamer is to start four days a week from Tilbury. 
Association for the Advance- 
, and Professor George 
No fitter. choice could 


Next year the meeting of the British 
ment of Science is to be held in South A 
Darwin, F.R.S., has been elected President. 
have been made. The son of the great naturalist is an astronomer 
and a mathematical physicist of the first order, somewhat unlike his 
father, who used to say that he could never understand an equation, 
but otherwise like him in wide scientific sympathies and cautious 
No part of the world has more to expect from scienc than 
Cape Colony. 


reasoning. 
the Transvaal, Natal, Orangia, anc 

Ow Saturday, the London and Provincial Photographic Association 
had an enjoyable outing to St. Paul’s Cray Common, the land of 
birch and bracken. Unfortunately, the sky was dull, so only those 
who had brought tripods with them could make exposures with any 
erefore resolved itself into a pro- 
1e celebrated caves near the station 
s taken 


certainty, and the expedition th 
specting tour for future valu ll) 
were visited, and were found very interesting. 
at the Bickley Hotel, Mr. Oscar Hardee, photographer, Chislehurst, 
presiding. An elaborate list of the usual toasts prepared by the 
recorder was unanimously voted as not but Mr. Drage 
briefly thanked the chairman for his presence and welcome to the 
During the evening the hon. secretary, Mr. Grant, Mr. 
he company with music, 


Supper w 


wanted, 


locality. 
Hardee, and Mr. Furley Lewis fayoured 
yocal and instrumental. 

Screnrrsts do not expect popular fame, 
Lord Kelvin, who attained the age of eighty on Sunday last, has 
added so much to our knowledge and has achieved so much in 
scientific inventions that he deserves to be honoured by the “man in 
the street” as well as by his fellow labourers in science and physics 
who can estimate his remarkable work. Yet he said not long ago that 
despite fifty years of experimental investigation he could not help 
feeling that he really knew no more than he knew fifty years before. 
Walking through a great electrical wo 1e said to a workman quite 
casually, “ What is this electricity of which I hear so much?” ‘The 
man, not recognising his questioner, answered, “I am sure I don’t 
know, sir.” “More do I,” replied Lord Kelvin. And that expresses 
his humility in discussing a subject on w hich he knows probably as 
much as any living man. It is this Newton-like humility which has 
endearcd him to his colleagues, for he has always been ready to hail 
ism any of their discoveries and to anticipate far greater 
divine force 


sut our greatest scientist, 


with enthus 
revelations of what he believes are the evidences of .a 
aiding humanity in its life and work. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Eprrors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention 10 this ensures delay. 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,.* Hor the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs, HiNRY 
GREENWOOD & COMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc, Two 


wnmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 
es 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

W. H. Chillman, 207, St, Albans Road, Watford, Herts. Photograph of an Adver 
tisement Placard. , 

H. D. Buttrum, 18, High Street, Stony Stratford, Bucks. Photograph of th 
Queen's Oak, Pottersbury Lodge, Northampton. G 

T. R, Hammond, 1, Rose Hill Street, Conway, Carnarvonshire. Photograph of 
Conway Castle and Suspension Bridge, Showing New Footway. % 

T. Dann, 83a, Brighton Road, Redhill, Surrey. Photograph of Col. W. F. Cody, 
“ Buffalo Bill.” Photograph of Col. Cody and Two Indian Chiefs. 

W. J. Reed, 2, Marina Arcade, Bexhill-on-Sea. wo Photographs of Group of St 
Peter’s Clergy, Bexhill. ae 

I, C. Thomas, 5, Belvoir Street, Leicester. Photograph of Baby “Thomas” in 
Bath. 


Five per Cent. Soiurron.—* Moorn” says: “Kindly let me know 
how to make up a 5 per cent. solution—how much of the solid 
and how much liquid is required.” In reply: Dissolve five 
parts of the solid in, say, ninety parts of water, and then make 
the bulk up to a hundred. snerally under- 
stood as a 5 per cent. solution. 

ERY.—K, L.” (Allahabad) asks: “ (1) Kindly give me full 
particulars of removing spots of lens, (2) Also, let me know 
the price of the postal guide of London.” In reply: (1) We 

must trouble you to make this query a little more definite. We 
do not understand what you mean by “spots of lens.” (2) The 
price of the “ Postal Guide” is 6d. 

ALBUMEN Process.—‘ G. P.” sa, “T want to make a few lantern 
slides by the albumen process. Can I expose in the camera 
whilst wet, same as collodions, or must they be used dry?” 
In reply: The plates should be exposed dry. ‘The exposure 
will be very long in the camera. Unless the pictures are to 
be reduced we should recommend you to print by contact. 

CLoups 1N CoLLoryprs.—I'uompson AND Lenk write: “Could you 
kindly tell us the: usual method adopted by large collotype 
firms in putting clouds in the views of their pictorial postcards? 
We shall feel obliged with any information on this point which 
you can give us.” In reply: ‘The usual way is to put the 
clouds in the negative. If the skies are dense they should be 
reduced a bit. 

Books Wanrrp.—* Reroucnpr” asks: “(1) Can you recommend a 
good book, or books, on retouching? I want one that goes into 
the work thoroughly. (2) Also, are there any books with 
lighting and posing studio work?” In reply: (1) “The Art 
of Retouching Negatives and Finishing and Colouring Photo- 
graphs,” by Rob. Johnson; or “ Practical Retouching,” by 
Drinkwater Butt. (2) “The Studio and What to Do In It,” 
by H. P. Robinson, and “ Artistic Lighting,” by vas. Inglis. 
The books may be had through any of the dealers. 

Various Querins.— Puzzin” asks: “Will you please answer the 
following ?—(1) In toning P.O.P. prints I alum the prints after 
fixing. Could I add alum to the ‘hypo’ bath to save the time 
needed otherwise without affecting the permanence of prints? 
T find that when hypo and alum are mixed in solution it turns 
‘milky,’ and gives off an unpleasant odour. Is this of any 
consequence to prints? (2) In a recent issue of the BririsH 
JourNAL or PHorogRapuy there was an article on ‘A Useful 
Print Meter’ (which I have mislaid). Could you give me the 
name and price of the meter mentioned? (3) Could you tell 
me of a good (but inexpensive) book on lenses which would 
help me in purchasing, and also give me a slight knowledge of 


‘This is what is 


Lens 


uses of different lenses?” In reply: (1) Your present met! 

of working is far preferable to adding alum to the fixing b 

if permanency is a consideration. (2) We do not think { 

meter is on the market (p. 313). (3) “a Simple Guide to 

Choice of a Photographic Lens,” by ‘T. R. Dallmeyer; 

‘Photographic Lenses,” by Conrad Beck, 

Lens Querixs.—‘S. E. ‘L.” says: “I shall be very much indeb 

if you ‘will give me advice on the following :—(1) Do you ¢ 

sider a studio 24 ft. by 10 ft. large enough to do the best w 

in? Do you think it rather short for full-length pictur 

(2) The light used would come entirely from the north, — 

there is a building opposite the side light, at a distance 

about 15 ft., and is not quite as high as my building. Wo 
this materially interfere with the strength of the side lig 

(5) Having the focus of thelens, how can I ascertain the dista 

between the sitter and the camera for a full-length portrg 

(4) Considering the length of the studio (24 ft.), what lengtl 
focus lens could be used to get perfect definition and no sigr 
distortion?” In reply: (1) he studio is not too small to 
good work in, though it would be more convenient if it wer 
little larger. (2) 1t would to an extent, though not y 
materially. (3) With a lens of 12 in. focus a distance of ab 
18 ft. is required between the camera and the sitter for a f 
length cabinet picture. (4) One of about 12 in. focus for 7 
carinet size. 

SaLy or Prinvs.—A. Waker writes thus: “Having been asl 
what L would take a whole-plate negative of troupe for 
said 7s. 6d., but not being able to get more than 4s. I agr 
(but at the same time I did not think much of it), so I te 
two negatives and supplied one for 5s., but while I was th 
they asked me to take two half-plates different positions, wh 
I did; no price agreed for these at the time, but when I s 
proofs of same I was asked how. much for the two. I said 
As I could not get more than 5s. the two I thought it b 
to take that, as 1 had done the work, but before parting w 
the negatives I printed five of each, making fifteen prints, a 
thought I could sell one or two finished prints to some of 
troupe, which I did; but what I sold was done openly, as 
was given to understand the negatives were wanted to ma 
some prints to put in shops and hotels as an advertiseme 
Nothing was said to me about the troupe wanting to § 
prints, which it looks like to me, as I have enclosed a copy 
what was sent to me to-day on the matter from the head 
the troupe. Thanking you for your advice on this, I m 
say I only supplied three 1-1 plates and four half-plates at 
each, only being five in the troupe. I am sorry I had a1 
thing to do with such people. Also, will you advise me if I¢ 
make use of the second whole-plate I have in my possession 
I choose to? I may say that there was nothing signed ] 
tween us. I only sent bill for three negatives, 10s., a 
prints were finished before I received the money for plate 
In reply: You are certainly in the wrong. You have 
right to make use of the prints without the consent of 1 
sitters. You were paid for your work—whether much 
little is of no matter. You have no right to use the negatit 
you have. We should advise you to make the best terms y 
can with the aggrieved parties. Kindly write on one side 
the paper only in future, please. 


*,” NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insert 
absolutely mithout condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the text portion of the paper. 
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2 BRITISH JOURNAL JUBILEE NUMBER. 


Special Jubilee Number of Tou Brirish JOURNAL OF 
TOGRAPHY, which we published on Friday, June 10, 
met, we are pleased to say, with a most cordial and 


urable reception at the hands of the photograp 


N1C 


lic—indeed, the success achieved was so striking and 


taneous as to cause even ourselves, who had anticipa 
the Special Number would secure a wide degree of 


ed 


reciation, the liveliest feelings of gratification and 


sure at the chorus of commendatory approval me 


to the issue. 


everal extra thousands of the Special Jubilee Num 


e been printed, and they are selling rapidly at 
mary price of twopence per copy, or by post twopence- 
penny. The number consists of a total of 132 pages, 
forms the largest ordinary issue of any photographic 
mal ever published in the United Kingdom. The con- 


is include thirty special 
phic authorities of the 


ed 


er 
jhe 


articles by the foremost photo- 
ime; a history of Tax Brirish 


RNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY since its foundation; and about 
y original portraits of celebrities connected with photo- 


phy; thus forming a 
venir of the Jubilee of 
she world. 


unique and most interesting 
he oldest photographic journal 


is this souvenir number of the JourNaL is in such 
at demand, and is shortly likely to be scarce, readers 
home and abroad who have not yet secured a copy are 
ised to do so without delay. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Light and Platinum is almost a typical substance of 
chemice those unacted on by ordinary chemical 
Brunei agents, yet M. Berthelot has recently 


made an interesting communication to 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, showing how, under the 
action of light, the immunity is destroyed. He finds that 
pure platinum under the influence of strong hydrochloric 
acid is slowly attacked. The presence of manganous 
chloride increases the effect, the more as the proportion of 
manganese present increases: Light, M. Berthelot says, 
apparently acts in the same manner as atmospheric air 
when the laiter is used as oxidiser for organic compounds: 
it seems to cause the fixation of free oxygen, which replaces 
the chlorine of the hydrochloric acid. Gold also, when 
treated similarly, is found soluble in hydrochloric acid. 
These facts, however, do not at all militate against the 
stability of platinotype prints which, so far as the image is 
concerned, still retain their reputation of absolute per- 
manency as regards the action of time and atmospheric 


agents. 
* * * 


We have often referred to the difficulties 
attending the joining together of 
aluminium surfaces. as required, for 
example, in making the tubes and fittings for lens mounting, 
etc; and recently a description has been published of the 
Cowper-Coles welding process, which is stated to be espe- 
cially suitable for wire rods and tubes and other rolled or 
drawn sections. The process involves the use of a special 
machine for clamping together the parts to be welded. The 
best used is that from an ordinary benzine lamp, and as 
soon as the parts have arrived at the necessary temperature 
slight pressure is applied by the machine, which causes the 
joined surfaces to unite, a ring of metal being squeezed out. 
This ring consists largely of aluminium oxide, and acts as a 
supporting and insulating collar, the molten metal being 
retained within this collar. The great feature of the pro- 
cess then comes into play; the junction is instantaneously 
quenched py a douch or jet of cold water applied from a 
special jet attached to the apparatus; at the same instant 
the handle that turns on the jet interposes a screen 
between jet and flame. 


New Process 
for Welding 
Aluminium. 


* * * 
Photographs Of the photographic section at the St. 
aus Louis Exhibition we have heard much, 


but there are a number of other 
photographs in connection with the British exhibits 
at the Big Fair which hitherto have not attracted atten- 
tion. They serve to show incidentally how dependent 
our arts and manufactures are upon photography for 
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picturing processes and results. It is now the common 
custom for engineers in charge of big works to record 
by photography daily or weekly progress, and many such 
pictures, notably those taken in connection with the great 
Assuan dam across the Nile, have gone to the St. Louis 
Exhibition. The War Office have sent plans and photo- 
graphs showing the most recent types of military barracks 
and hospitals. The Mining Department of the Home 
Office have sent a number of photographs to help in their 
large’ collective exhibit relating to British mining during 
the past thirty years. The Board of Education (Geological 
Survey and Museum) have contributed a collection of 
metallurgical photographs. One exhibit in this depart- 
ment is of extreme interest. What is known as Frosterley 
marble, which was used in the adornment of several of 
our British churches and cathedrals for a period covered 
by half a dozen centuries, had been lost. But its vein 
has recently been re-discovered, and several specimens, 
both rough and polished, have been sent for exhibition, 
together with photographs of the same stone as found in 
our ancient buildings. We could not very well send 
samples of our cathedrals across the Atlantic, however 
much Brother Jonathan would like us to do so. But we 
send the next best thing possible—photographs of them. 


* * * 
Trichromatic A glance into the windows of any of the 
iHustrations. leading booksellers’ shops reveals the fact 


that coloured pictures, as illustrations to 
volumes on all kinds of subjects, are very much in evidence, 
and that such pictures, as well as those used for illustrative 
purposes which are in monochrome, are either photographs 
or reproduced by photographic process. Photography is, 
indeed, becoming every day more necessary to the producer 
of books, as it is to the publisher of periodicals. As a case 
in point we may mention Prof. Hall Griffin’s “Life of 
Browning,” which will presently be produced by Messrs. 
Methuen. According to the “Atheneum,” “ Prof. Griffin has 
photographed every accessible spot, character, and picture 
mentioned in Browning’s works, including every yard of 
his walk from the stall in the Piazza San Lorenzo, Florence, 
where he bought his old yellow copy of ‘The Ring and 
the Book,’ to his lodgings.” Turning to pictures of an- 
other kind altogether, which presumably owe their exis- 
tence to photographic process, we learn from the “Times ” 
correspondent at Cracow that the Russians are distributing 
hundreds of thousands of coloured pictures in Moscow and 
in the rural districts of Central Russia, with the encourage- 
ment of the censor. These are pictures relating to the war, 
and in all of them the Russians are represented as the 
victors, and the poor, fecble Japanese as utterly crushed. 
Japanese ships are shown sinking, their towns shattered 
to pieces by Russian guns, and the Japanese infantry being 
run down like rabbits. In one picture of the battle of the 
Yalu the Russians are seen driving the Japs in confusion 
across the river. There will be stirring times in these dis- 
tricts of Central Russia when the people learn the truth. 


* * * 
Formaline Formaline, or solution of formic alde- 
in the hyde, as it would be termed by the 
Atmosphere. o 


chemist, offers a conspicuous example of 
photographic conservatism. It is now 
several years since, on the strength of a report of a foreign 
philosophical society, where it had been recommended for 
hardening gelatine for microscopic slides, we suggested a 
probable sphere of usefulness for it in photographic tech- 
nics. Some time afterwards it was put on the market for 
photographic use. It is now obtainable at any dealers in 
photographic chemicals; yet we have had the entrée of 
scores of dark-rooms where not a trace of it was to-be 
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found. For the prevention of frilling, or the ‘harder 
of a film to be rapidly dried, it is invaluable. Ii 
been suggested that its use might lead to the deposi 
in the film of silver compounds from the hypo fixing 5 
tion, if it were not well washed out, and possibly | 
may account for the otherwise unaccountable neglect | 
has been shown it; but whether there is any ground 
such objection can be shown in a moment. Let anyone { 
a small quantity of used hypo solution in which m 
plates have been fixed, and,add to it even half its } 
of commercial formaline. I+ will be found, at the enc 
half an hour, that the liquid is perfectly limpid, cle; 
showing that no precipitation has taken place, nov 
priort, would be likely to take place, in the film. | 
heory is a figment. At a recent meeting of the P 
Academy of Sciences, M. H. Henriet made an interes! 
communication, regarding formaldehyde in the air. 
found it present in measurable quantity; indeed, to 
great an extent as a thousand times as much as ‘the og 
present. Most people are familiar with the effects al 
buted to the presence of ozone in the air, even in 
small proportion in which it is found; and, granted 
correctness of the usual estimations of ozone, it would 
be reasonable to suppose but that the presence 
formaline in a thousandfold proportion must have si 
action. Whether it has any effects on the film or a ¢ 
plate is a question worthy of study; we are all fami 
with the defects liable to be shown by an over-long-k 
plate. How much may be attributed to this formic a 
hyde? That this estimate of the amount of formalin 
not a fanciful one only, is shown by the fact that M. H 
riet proved his results by making control experime 
with air contaminated by a known amount of the aldehy 
his results in each case being in exact accordance ¥ 
one another. 


% * * 
lodine The method of testing prints for 
and Hypo. presence of hypo by iodine is too ¥ 


known to need description ; but a furt 
use for iodine in photographic operations is the less u 
one of making a solution of a definite strength for test 
the purity of a given sample of hypo—in other wor 
ascertaining the percentage of the actual salt present i 
sample of reputed hypo crystals. This is a proceed 
most advisable to take when obtaining a fresh sup] 
say, a fresh cask, of this essential chemical; and it 
not the mere satisfying of a pedantic desire for put 
that renders this testing desirable. The presence of sulph 
has been held to be inimical to the permanency of pri 
fixed in hypo contaminated with it; and, further, the ad 
tion of sulphate to hypo crystals enables the salt to be s 
at a lower price, and the adulteration might easily pi 
undetected. The sophisticating salt, however, posses 
one characteristic that leads to its detection if pres 
in large quantity as we know from our own experiel 
is sometimes the case. Sulphate of soda loses its wa 
of crystallisation after being exposed to ordinary atm 
pheric air for a little time and effloresces to a conspieut 
degree. We have seen a hundredweight cask of hy 
adulterated with so much sulphate as actually to & 
it the appearance of having been dredged with flour. 1 
is, of course, an extreme case; but the sophisticatt 
is frequently present in quantity sufficient to give 
artificial dryness to the hypo, which, though it cant 
be called actually a deliquescent salt, will yet tend to ca 
together when exposed to air, and then become 1 
reverse of “dry” looking. The best method of obtaining 
pure iodine for this purpose has recently be 


published by Herr L. de Ronwick, and may Wi 
advantage be here placed on record. 


After reviewi 
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various methods of obtaining pure iodine for titrating 
po, etc., he recomends the actimon by the dry way of 
shromate of potassium on iodide of potassium, feeling 
sured that the impurities usually present in these two 
ts are generally without influence in the final result. 
irther, it is very easy to purify these salts if thought 
sirable. A very intimate mixture of one part of iodide 
th three-fourths of bichromate is heated, and the iodine 
iven off condensed in a taxed glass bulb, which, upon 
ing weighed with the contained iodine, enables a solution 
exact strength to be rapidly and directly made. 


* * 


agnesium The use of these metals in powder for 
i@ AluminiumMfash-light photography is now of such 
muder. common occurrence that it might be sup- 
sed that there is nothing to learn about them, yet, as our 
Answers to Correspondents” column shows, considerable 
norance as to the modes of procedure still prevails. 
jere is one point about their employment which we would 
nphasise in the strongest manner, and that is the danger 
making up what may be termed the pyrotechnic mixtures. 
cannot be too often said that the gravest danger accom- 
mies the mixing up, for example, of chlorate of potash 
ith substances capable of readily combining with oxygen. 
any of the mixtures are easily exploded by friction, such 
iction as the triturating together in a mortar; and one 
rtile cause of disaster is the slight friction that takes place 
hen the stopper of a bottle is withdrawn or the lid of a 
mister removed. Should there be a small portion of the 
ixture adherent a dangerous accident is almost certain to 
‘cur, and too often has one taken place with loss of life or 
nb. There is all the less need for amateur experimenting 
| this direction, seeing that there are nowadays on the 
arket many such flash-light powders incapable of explo- 
on by friction, the composition of which, however, is kept 
cret. But the price is comparatively low, so that little 
sonomy would be practised by the use of home-made 
ywders. It is not, however, the storing or mixing up of 
lese compositions that is attended with risk: their actual 
se is by no means free from danger. Heat, either from 
lectricity or some burning body, has io be applied, and 
1e numbers of accidents that have occurred, ever to pro- 
ssional photographers, would surprise our readers could 
1ey count them up. ‘The taxing of flash-light pictures is 
‘ten attended by a certain amount of worry and anxiety, 
nd if any hitch should occur at a crucial moment the 
anger of a chance ignition is, in the hurry of the moment, 
st sight of, and then it is that the accidents occur. The 
hole operation is almosi as dangerous as playing with gu1- 
owder in close proximity to a naked light. Anyone would 
all that; foolhardiness, yet there is scarcely any aifference 
1 the danger of the two cases. Some operators who, in 
neir own experience or their knowledge of what has hap- 
ened with others, emphatically decline to use anything but 
1e powdered metal alone. Some firms even will not under- 
ake flash-light work at all on account of the danger. 
leveriheless, under suitable simple precautions, the danger 
s reduced to a small minimum, and all that is needful for 
uccess is to see that the powders are in good condition. 
‘9 assure this they should always be stored in well- 
toppered botiles to keep them from the air as much as 
ossible, for partially oxidised magnesium or aluminium 
ill ignite with far less freedom than the freshly 
omminuted powder. Even the particles of the latter are 
lways liable to an excessively fine coating of grease, which 
lightly reduces their ready ignition, so that their possi- 
ilities in this direction are increased by a preliminary 
vashing with ether or benzol. It may be remarked that 
he powders should be very fine, so as to render the explo- 


sion as rapid as possible; specially finely-powdered magne- 
sium can be bought, but it costs almost 50 per cent. more 
than the ordinary. The object, of course, is to offer the 
largest amount of surface in the briefest time. We may 
describe the method adopted with this end in view by a 
professional of our acquaintance. He finds the powder 
has a tendency to clot, as it were, in falling, and to obviate 
this he mixes a little lycopodium with the powdered metal. 
* *, 
Rus in 


There are so few places within easy reach 
Urbe. 


of our busy Metropolis which preserve 
their natural beauties, unsullied by bricks 
and mortar and the moil and toil of commerce, that we are 
apt to become very jealous of any wanton encroachment 
upon our already dwindling beauty spots. The painter 
and photographer are especially interested in the preserva- 
tion of natural scenery so far as it can be preserved in these. 
machine-driven days, and they will always unite in any 
protest which may be called for against the advance of the 
utilitarian despoiler. Such an occasion has arisen recently 
in that charming riverside pleasure haunt loved by Lon- 
doners and known as Kew. Any one who has been there 
knows what a charming walk there is along the towing-path 
which bounds one side of the famous gardens. Strolling 
along that path, with the quiet river flowing at one’s side, 
it is almost possible to forget that within a stone’s throw 
are streets rendeved unbearable by the presence of electric 
tramcars, motors, and bicycles. But there is another 
reminder of things commercial even closer still, for just 
across the river is busy Brentford, with its gasworks and 
other charms. But these have been screened from view 
by the presence of three green islands, or eyots, and the 
prospect was unimpaired. Two of them were long ago 
acquired by the Corporation of Richmond, and thickly 
planted, for their use was recognised, and their assistance 
in hiding the ugliness of the Brentford shore was encour- 
aged. But the third island, the highest up-stream, belongs 
to the Steam Tug and Lighterage Company. It is at 
present bare, except for the osiers which fringe its margin, 
but it could easily be planted with trees like the two other 
eyots so as to add its share to the picturesque, and at the 
same time hide away a little more of Brentford. But 
the owners have another purpose in view regarding it. 
They have applied to the Thames Conservators for permis- 
sion to enlarge the island and to construct upon it a dock 
for repairing and building barges. In short, the idea is to 
plant in the middle of the Thames, at one of its prettiest 
and most frequented spots, not trees, but a noisy yard which 
must by its nature constitute both an earsore' and an eye- 
sore. Happily, this outrage cannot be perpetrated without 
the consent of the Thames Conservators. It is for them to 
say whether this island, which lies immediately opposite 
Queen Elizabeth’s lawn, and close to the riverside entrance 
to Kew Gardens, shall be disfigured in the way proposed. 
It would be bad enough if such a course were considered 
necessary in order to carry out some scheme of great impor- 
tance to the nation, or even to the district to which the 
island belongs. But this is a private commercial undertak- 
ing which will possibly swell the dividends of the company 
concerned to a slight extent, while it will utterlv destroy 
the charm of a playground which is common property. 
Photographers will be among the first to oppose, so far as it 
lies in their power, this attempt to mar the beauty of the 
river at Kew. 


eS 


Tue Royal Photographic Society’s House Exhibition.—The 
Secretary of the Royal Photographic Society has notified us that 
M. Demachy has consented to leave his gum prints on exhibition 
at 66, Russell Square until Saturday, July 23, instead of July 9, as 
previously announced. Non-members will be admitted from 11 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. on presentation of visiting card. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LABOUR MARKET. 


Ir will be remembered that, some weeks back, we 
directed attention to the present state of photography, 
with reference, more particularly, to employés or those 
who might be contemplating entering its ranks profes- 
sionally. We then suggested that parents and others 
should hesitate before apprenticing young people to a 
business in which, at the present time, the labour market 
is very much over-stocked. Also that others of a mature 
age should duly consider the matter before entering the 
business. Since that article was written we have been 
making inquiries in different directions, and we are sorry 
to say that we find things in an even worse condition than 
we had surmised they were. We have more than once 
referred to the fact that the advertisements appearing in 
our pages—“ Situations Wanted” and “Situations 
Vacant ’—week by week, give a pretty fair indication of 
the state of the labour market. So they do, but only to 
a limited extent. A better criterion is the number of 
applications that are received by those who advertise 
for assista Many of these are addressed to our office, 
and it is surprising the number of letters that come even 
when what may well be classed as a quite nominal salary 
is offer 

To give some idea of what some persons will, or 
perhaps are compelled to, accept for their services we 
will cull from some of the advertisements that have 
appeared during the past few weeks. First, “ Situations 
Wanted”: “As General Assistant.—Virst-class Operator ; 
good printer all papers; good reference; ten years’ ex- 
perience; salary 25s.” “General Assistant—Ten years’ 
experience; four years in last situation; salary 30s.” 
Here is another: “Young Married Man with twelve years’ 
experience; good operator, retoucher, etc.; copyist and 
enlarger; reference to present employer; 30s. a week.” 
‘We have specially quoted these cases out of many others, 
‘because in each the advertisers have had ten years’, or 
more experience, and have good references, and yet they 
are seeking employment at what, at one time, would have 
been considered most ridiculous salaries. It does not say 
much for the future of employés if, after ten or twelve 
years’ experience in the business, the above salaries only 
can be commanded. 

Now, let us take a glance at the columns referring to 
“Situations Vacant,” and see the salaries there offered by 
employers. Here are a few examples: “ All-round Man; 
must be energetic; Wages £1.” “Tirst-class Operator 
and Retoucher.—Clever at posing, and good with children ; 
good worker in black and white preferred; wages £1 5s.” 
Fancy all these requirements for this sum. “Wanted, 
General Assistant; good retoucher; salary £1 a week.” 
“ Required, competent to supervise operating, developing, 
thorough all-round knowledge essential.” For these quali- 
fications the handsome sum of £1 a week is offered. 
“Wanted, General Assistant, allround, and not afraid of 
work; salary 25s.” The “not afraid of work” would 
suggest that plenty of it is expected for the munificent 
salary. offered. “Wanted, Out-door Operator; must be 
quick, and understand his business; salary 30s.” “Smart 
Retoucher and Operator, not under 25, for branch; salary 
258.” 

The advertisements just quoted indicate the salaries that 
some employers expect to get fully accomplished and 
skilful employés for, and, presumably, they do get men 
that answer their purpose for the sums named, for we 
find, unfortunately, that there are some anxious for 
employment at those rates. This brings us back to the 
subject we have more than once dealt with—namely, what 


is the future prospect for photographic employés!—more 
particularly if we take into consideration the assertion, 
often made, that a man is “too old at forty.” It should 
be mentioned here that in the majority of instances where 
these low salaries are paid Sunday work is required, hence 
the employé has to work seven days a week for his miser- 
able pittance, which is far less than an unskilled day 
labourer is, by his trades union, allowed to accept. 

We may add another illustration of the present state of 
the labour market. Not long ago an advertisement 
appeared in our columns, and a similar one in those of 
a contemporary, for an experienced operator to take views 
for picture postcards. We are informed that the two 
advertisements brought something like two hundred 
replies from persons anxious for the appointment. A very 
large proportion of the replies, we are informed, were from 
skilful photographers of long standing ; and a not incon- 
siderable number from amateurs who are evidently intent 
upon entering the profession. Be that as it may, it shows 
that, apart from them, there are at present plenty of highly 
skilled workers anxious for employment. 

In the foregoing we have only been referring to the male 
sex. If we turn to the advertisements of female workers 
we see that things are even worse, as witness the number 
of receptionists, retouchers, spotters, and the like who at 
the present time are seeking engagements. In the “ Situa- 
tions Vacant,” for females, the advertisements are chiefly 
for apprentices to learn the business with or without pre- 
miums, but without payment in the shape of wages—or 
with merely nominal ones—for a term of, usually, three 
years. What is their prospect after they have served their 
term of apprenticeship? Very poor, we opine. ; 

In the above, it may be thought, we have taken a pessi- 
mistic view of the situation, but the fact is it exists. Will 
it be improved in the future? Improvements are being 
continually made, alike in processes, material, and 
appliances, all tending to simplify the working, so that 
less skill is required in the working of them. All this 
simplification in working tends to more competition, par- 
ticularly in the labour market. Of course, the salaries 
referred to above must not be taken as typical of those 
paid by high-class houses to gentlemen with high artistic 
abilities, but here even the labour market is over well 
supplied, and the salaries now paid are nothing like 
those that obtained in former times, and there is still a 
downward tendency in this direction. We once more 
advise those who contemplate entering the ranks of profes- 
sional photography to hesitate before taking the step, for 
if they throw up their present avocations they may find 
to their cost that in grasping at what may prove a shadow 
they have lost the substance. 


> 


A man who takes the worst view of everything is not necessarily a 
pessimist. He may be an amateur photographer. 


Mr. Joun Barruerr recently read an interesting paper, entitled 
“Has the Brain a Photographic Function?” before the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia. This will be found in another column. He 
described his personal experiences of a peculiar nature, in the way 
of visual impressions, which, while perhaps not of value in a photo- 
graphic sense, might still be interesting. Impressions on the retina, 
he said, bear close analogy to those on photographic plates. The 
phenomena which he experienced are seen as things in space, whether 
originally formed on the retina or propagated by the brain, it would 
be difficult to determine. Among others, figures of definite geometrical 
form with frequently intricate patterns, like Turkish rugs, were seen, 
with beautiful gradations of colour and continual changes of outline. 
The projection of these images was involuntary, and entirely beyond 


control. Other views in the nature of pictures were seen, always of a 
pleasing nature. 
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EW METHOD FOR THE PRODUCTION OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHS IN. COLOURS. 

‘method forming the object of this communication is based 
the following theories:—If a collection of microscopic ele- 
ts, of a transparent nature and coloured respectively red- 
ye, green, and violet, be spread on the surface of a glass 
e in the form of a single thin coating, it will be found, 
he intensities of coloration of these elements and their 
tber be correct, that the coating so made does not appear 
ured when examined by transmitted light, and also that 
coating absorbs a fraction only of the light transmitted. 
light rays in passing through the elementary screens, 
ie, green, and violet, reconstruct white light, if the num- 
of surfaces or elementary screens for each colour, and the 
th of coloration of these, are in accordance with the relative 
portions of those found in white light. This thin tr-chro- 
ic coating being formed is then coated with a sensitive pan- 
mmatic emulsion. If the plate so prepared is submitted to the 
on of a coloured image, taking the precaution, to expose 
ugh the back of the plate, the luminous rays pass through the 
nentary screens, and undergo, according to their colour and 
screens they encounter a variable absorption before having 
‘influence on the sensitive coating. By this means a colour 
ction should be effected which acts on the microscopic 
nents and which makes it possible to obtain, after develop- 
w% and fixing, coloured images in which the tones are 
iplementary to those of the original. If, for example, we 
e a portion of the image which is coloured red, the red 
s are absorbed by the green elements of the coating while the 
mge and violet elements allow the passage of those rays. 
coating of panchromatic gelatino-bromide emulsion will 
refore be acted on beneath the violet and orange screens, 
le remaining unaltered under the green screen. 


evelopment reduces the bromide of silver sensitive coat- 
, and so makes the orange and violet portions of the image, 
st. the green portions appear after the niate is fixed, 
ause the emulsion covering them has not received light 
lon, and so is transparent after fixing; the result obtained 
this case is therefore of a green colour, which is comple- 
ntary to the red rays dealt with. Similar phenomena are 
duced with other colours, as under the action of green light 
green screens are masked and the coating would appear of 
ed colour, with the use of yellow light the image would 
Near violet, and so on in like manner with other colours. 
follows that with a negative showing: complementary colours 
ained in this way it is possible to obtain with plates pre- 
ed in this manner positive prints which will be complemen- 
y to the negatives, ie, reproducing the colours of the 
ginal. Also, after development, and before fixing of the 
ative image that image may be reversed, and, by the known 
cesses, a positive image may be obtained showing the colours 
the object photographed. 
Phe difficulties we have met in the application of this method 
-numerous and considerable, but the results obtained show 
ui those difficulties may be overcome. It will suffice if we 
licate a few of the more important conditions, showing the 
icacy of the problem before us. A coating must be prepared 
med of microscopic screens, orange, green, and violet, which 


ting it is necessary should adhere to its support, be ex-. 


mely thin, that the coloration of these microscopic elements 
sereens should be exactly determined as regards intensity, 
ality of colour, and the number of elements of each kind. 
is also necessary that these colours should be stable, that 
y do not diffuse, and that there is no superposition of colour 
eens or elements, nor gaps between them. It is further 
ential that the photographic sensitive emulsion should be 
hochromatised in a manner which shall not falsify colours, 
1 that this orthochromatism should be in relation to 


the nature of the emulsion and the colours of the elementary 
screens. This coating of emulsion must also be of a special 
nature to avoid diffusion, and the manipulations, development, 
exposure, etc., must be of a nature suitable to these pre- 
parations. The simple enumeration of some of the conditicns 
necessary to be fulfilled shows how essential are care and 
method to the success of such processes. 

This research is not entirely finished, but we indicate. here- 
under the practical position to which we have brought the 
process at the moment. We first separate in potato starch and 
by the aid of apparatus made for this purpose, the gra‘ns 
having a diameter of from the fifteenth to the twentieth thou- 
sandth part of a millimetre. These grains-are divided into 
three parts and coloured respectively red-orange, green, and 
violet, by the use of special colouring matters and by a process 
too prolonged to describe here. The coloured powders so 
obtained are mixed, after complete dessication, in such pro- 
portions that the mixture shows no dominant tint. The result- 
ing powder is spread by a brush on a sheet of glass covered with 
an adherent or sticky coating. With suitable precautions we 
obtain a single coating of grains all touching and without super- 
position. We then stop by the same process of powdering the 
spaces which may exist between the grains and which would 
allow the passage of white light. This stopping is accomplished 
by the use of a very fine black powder, as, for example, charcoal. 
We have by these methods formed a screen in which each 
square millimetre of surface represents two or three thousand 
small elementary screens of orange, green, and violet. The 
surface so prepared is isolated by a varnish possessing a sign 
of refraction as near as possible that of the starch. This 
varnish must also be as impermeable as possible, as it is 
coated with a thin layer of panchromatic gelatino-bromide 
emulsion. Exposure is made in the ordinary manner, in a 
photographic camera, taking the precaution always to turn 
he glass side of the plate to the lens in order that the light 
may pass through the colour particles before reaching the 
sensitive emulsion. The necessity of employing emulsions of 
an extremely fine grain, and in consequence of lower speed, and 
he interposition of a coating formed of a system of micro- 
scopic screens, render the necessary exposure longer than for 
ordinary photography. Development is performed in the same 
manner as ordinarily, but, as we have said, if the negative be 
fixed with hyposulphite a negative is obtained which shows by 
ransparence colours complementary to those of the object 
photographed. If it is desired to obtain correct colours we 
must, after development, but without fixing the image, pro- 
ceed to reverse it by dissolving the reduced silver, and then by 
a second development reduce the silver which has not been 
primarily acted on by the light. We see then that by simple 
manipulations little different from those used in ordinary 
photography, it is possible to obtain with these special plates, 
prepared as indicated, the reproduction, by means of a single 
plate and a single exposure, of objects in their natural colours. 

A. anp L. Lorene. 
++ 


Sm Rosert Barz, who was sixty-four years old on the first of 
this month, has his name enrolled among Dublin’s distinguished 
natives, and belongs, therefore, to that great galaxy of men born in 
one or other of the capitals of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Good 
physique comes from the provinces—our police are here credible 
witnesses—but the brain of England is preponderatingly metropolitan. 
Another astronomer, by the way, is Dublin-born, Lady Huggins, her 
husband—true to the Capital rule—being a cradled Londoner. Sir 
Robert Ball has written about another ball a book called “The 
Earth’s Beginnings”; and a surface plausibility for the astrologist 
may be scented by some in the fact that the very same day, sixty- 
four years ago, that saw the birth of Sir Robert saw also the birth of 
Mr. Edward Clodd; and Mr. Edward Clodd, too, wrote a book about 
“The Childhood of the World.” 
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PLATINOTYPE PRINTING.* 
PLATINOTYPE paper is easy to manipulate, the process is quick- 
printing (taking half or a third the time required by silver 
printing-out paper), and the prints are absolutely permanent, 
the image being of platinum—a metal which is attacked by 
scarcely any known reagent—upon a support of pure paper. 
An additional recommendation is that a platinotype print can 
nearly always be saved, however badly over or under printed. The 
platinotype process will also do ample justice to almost any 
negative. A small disadvantage of the process is that the 
printing has to be done by daylight.  Platinotype paper was 
invented by Willis in 1873, improved in 1878, and further 
improved in 1880. The platinum was at one time added to the 
paper in the process of development, but it is now upon the paper, 
and the troublesome and expensive operation of introducing 
it in the course of development is abolished. The paper must 
be kept quite dry. It is, therefore, supplied in hermetically sealed 
tins, and the paper on removal must be kept in proper storage 
boxes containing chloride of calcium, which absorbs any 
moisture that may be present in the storage box. This keeps 
the paper so dry that it requires careful handling to prevent it 
from cracking, a defect which will show to the end of the process. 
Everything used in connection with platinotype paper should 
be perfectly free from damp. Use an indiarubber sheet at the 
back of the paper in the printing-frame to prevent atmospheric 
action. The print may be stored in the calcium tube for some 
weeks, but it is not advisable unduly to delay developing. 
The sensitive side of the unprinted paper is of a bright lemon 
colour, upon which the image turns to a purple colour when 
sufficiently printed. All but the finest detail should be seen, 
and the print must be examined in very weak light. 
The following formule are for black tones :— 
Ilford Company— 


Potassium oxalate ne0 600 EO MEOZS 
29 phosphate ... B ay 4, 
Water oh 14 


Dilute with equal quantity of water. 
Platinotype Company— 
Potassium oxalate ... Se Rab ooo, A OF: 
Water Se 866 ae she bom 
Dilute with twice the bulk of water. 
Eastman Company— 


Potassium oxalate Coe es oo dh tore, 
phosphate... ee eco $y 
Water sag ll) 


BAe oe 586 ir a 
It does not appear to, matter how strong in oxalate the 
solution is. I have used the first bath, which gives very satis- 
factory results, three times as strong and at half the strength, 
but there is little difference between their results, given a 
correctly timed print. If the developer produces a print of a 
brownish colour, it can be made to print blacker or blue-black 
by acidifying the bath with a few drachms of oxalic acid. The 
developing solution may be used repeatedly, a used bath being, 
in fact, better than one freshly made. But when using an old 
developer one must see that there is no scum on it, for this 
causes little immovable flecks of black to form on the print. 
The image comes up quickly upon immersion in the developer, 
but the print should not be removed until the desired strength 
is reached. It is then put into the following clearing bath 
without intermediate washing :— 4 
Hydrochloric acid... Hee ice cog. hres 
Water Au aa ee ee ae OU 

One effect of clearing the prints is to turn the bath yellow, 
and a print is not properly cleared until it ceases to colour 
the acid bath. Traces of yellow in the bath indicate that the 
iron has not been cleared from the print. At least three 
clearing baths are necessary, and the last bath must remain 


* A condensed report of the third of the series of practical demonstrations given 
before the Royal Photographic Society. 


perfectly clear. The print does not change in the acid ba 
except in so far as it loses its yellow colour. 

The developer, used cold (about 60 deg.), should prod 
agreeable black tones; too warm or too old and degraded 
developer or damp paper show themselves in a brownish pri 

The cleared prints require washing in three or four chan 
of water, and may then be dried between blotting paper. 1 
addition of a pinch of washing soda to the washing water, 
neutralise any acid that may be left in the paper, has b 
recommended; but in order to be quite sure that no a 
remains, the water that drains from the print may be tes 
with blue litmus paper. The method of producing black toi 
by a hot bath (for which a paper is made specially) seems 
have very little to recommend it; the results are no bet 
than those of the cold bath, and the method is more troub 
some. Before leaving the subject of black tones, I must ¢ 
attention to the platinum printing-out papers, made by Jac 
and Hardcastle. This paper, which is slow, is printed « 
under the negative, and is cleared in hydrochloric acid 1 0 
water 80 oz. It is necessary to carry the printing much furth 
than is required in the finished picture, as the image is mu 
reduced by the clearing. The process is a long one, and t 
result is not equal to the developed print. [ 

Sepia tones may be obtained by many methods, but I y 
refer first to the papers made specially for these tones. 1 
Platinotype Company make a paper for development in a ] 
bath. This paper is much more sensitive than ordinary blai 
tone paper; it requires more careful handling, and should 
examined only in the weakest possible light; otherwise { 
manipulation is as simple as that of black-tone paper. Sey 
paper is not supposed to keep very well before development, k 
I have found that when four or six months old it gives ve 
much nicer tones than the new paper. Two prints, one 
new sepia paper and the other on paper five or six months 0 
are before you. The tone of the old paper is cold and de 
while that of the new tends towards a hot brown colo’ 
The developer for the Platinotype Company’s sepia paper 
a special one, sold by the Company. It is used at a tempe 
ture of 150 deg. to 160 deg. F. I have, however, develor 
sepia prints in the ordinary black-tone developer, with app 
ently satisfactory results. Sepia papers should be cleared 
washed in a bath by themselves, and not in the bath used - 
ordinary papers. Another sepia paper is made by Jacobi, © 
cold development with special salts, but a print on this paj 
developed with the ordinary cold developer is upon the wal 
and the result is quite satisfactory. , 

Sepia prints may also be made by introducing chloride 
mercury into the oxalate developer. This method gives a fi 
range of colours from a dark, rich sepia to golden brown.' 
cannot speak as to the permanence of prints made in @ 
way, as I believe that when any additional agent is introduc 
into the oxalate bath, the permanence of the resulting pril 
is more or less interfered with. I think, however, we a 
justified in obtaining these colours by these methods, provid 
we take the care of the prints we should bestow on water-colo 
pictures. The prints will certainly retain their colour for 
considerable time, and while they do so’ they are general 
very agreeable. A disagreeable dark brown will be obtaine 
however, by using a very strong solution of mercury, but wi 
the following formula, introduced by Mr. C. F. Inston, t 
results are quite satisfactory :— 


A. 

Potassium oxalate ... con oy oy eb loz 
Water ou ah mad ati we UAOoe 
B. 

Potassium citrate ... nee son Way feaneeabors. 
Citric acid ... ae ae ree LOM ae 

Mercuric chloride ... ae seep 045i 


Water Be ane ras S50 moze 
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> two solutions are made separately, and used in equal 
sttions. The solutions should be used cold, and should 
uched as little as possible with the fingers, as the mercuric 
ide is a strong poison. One characteristic of this mercuric 
ide developer is its power of bleaching the print, of which 
vtage can be taken in two or three ways. A slightly over- 
ed print from a flat negative developed in the mercury 
gains considerably in contrast, and is much better than 
eloped in the ordinary oxalate bath. The bleaching action 
place particularly in the more delicate parts of the print, 
jarker portions remaining practically untouched. De- 
ers in which the mercuric chloride is present in incorrect 
tions give undue contrasts, and sometimes double tones. 
s deyeloped in this bath should be cleared in a-.bath 
tly weaker than that used for the black prints, because the 
reduces the mercury, and, if the print remain long in the 
entirely discharges it, the light tones being almost 
nated. A suitable clearing bath consists of hydrochloric 
4 oz., water 60 oz. 
. Alfred Steiglitz has utilised this action of the clearing 
for the improyement of prints from flat negatives. His 
od is to over-expose the print, develop in the oxalate and 
ary bath, and clear in a strong acid bath until all traces 
e mercury disappear. The result is a brilliant print with 
black and white contrasts. Assuming a warm tone is 
red upon a paper intended for black tones, the paper 
be slightly under-printed and developed in a heated bath. 
point is illustrated by some prints on ordinary paper, 
loped (1) in a cold bath, (2) in a bath heated to 96 deg. F. 
(3) in a bath at boiling point. This experiment showed 
whereas in (1) the print has been under-exposed and is 
sresentable, developed cold, in (2) with the developer at 
x¢. the print is full of vigour and detail, and the colour 
agreeable warm black ; while in (3) with a boiling develcpor 
print has the appearance of an oyer-exposed print. The 
experiments were made with one print divided into three 
, and they show that almost any print can be saved— 
further, that if a warmer black than a cold developer gave 
anted, one need only under-print and develop with hot 
oper. 
ycerine affords tremendous possibilities to the platinotype 
er. By coating the print with glycerine, and then apply- 
he developer locally with a brush, it is easy to retard or 
ely eliminate portions of a print. Where very black tones 
equired, the glycerine may be blotted off. The glycerine- 
oped print is cleared in the usual bath, which should 
Iped in its operation by gently wiping the print with a tuft 
tton wool, otherwise the development may continue under 
glycerine before the acid can get through. Platinotype 
s may also be toned with catechu, the bath being used 
Packham, who described the process to the Society, said : 
metallic deposit on a platinotype print has a singular 
tty for the organic substance known at ‘catechu,’ which 
or years been used for dyeing textile fabrics.” There is, 
murse, a difference between toning and staining a print. 
possible to stain a print by saturating it with almost 
oloured liquid, but in toning the paper is generally required 
main white, and the image only to change colour. Pack- 
claimed that catechu would change the colour of the platino- 
print, because of its affinity for the deposit, without stain- 
he paper. If, however, a print be allowed to remain in 
atechu too long, or if the bath be used too hot, there is a 
ing of the paper. Properly done, the toning gives a 
pleasant colour. The catechu does not intensify, but rather 
ns, the print. The solution is supposed to be used at 
jeg. F., but it is not absolutely necessary, I believe, to 
it quite so hot. A print toned in this way, if umsatis- 
ry, may be washed with soap and water and hung in the 
line, or put into a weak hydrochloric acid bath to restore 


its original colour. I have some prints which were treated with 
hydrochlorie acid, and changed from a disagreeable red colour 
to a more agreeable tone. 

Uranium Toning.—This method is rather dirty and disagree- 
able. The colour is somewhat fugitive, and frequently un- 
pleasant, and one is likely to get staining instead of toning. 
If one does not like its results, however, the print can be 
returned to the developer and brought back to its previous 
state. Uranium toning also intensifies, and a weak print may 
sometimes be saved by this process. A long range of colours 
may be obtained, from sepia to red-chalk, and greens and 
blues are also obtainable. The formula I have used is the fol- 
lowing :— 


A. Uranium nitrate ... 10 grains. 
Glacial acetic acid 1 drachm. 
Water oo see 5 oz. 

B. Potassium ferricyanide ... 10 grains. 
Glacial acetic acid 1 drachm. 
Water 5 oz. 


Mix separately until dissolved, combine and add sulphite 
of soda, about the size of a pea. The prints soon turn a red 
colour. Prints intended for uranium toning require special care 
in development and clearing. The development should not be 
prolonged, and it is essential that the iron salts shall be com- 
pletely removed. To ensure this, five baths should be used, 
or one extra after the last bath appears quite clear of yellow 
stain. They should then be washed for about an hour in six 
changes of water. It is best to dry the print before toning. 
For red tones the print should be a little under-exposed, as 
considerable intensification occurs in the bath—a somewhat pro- 
longed immersion being required. 

For blue tones, the same formula is used, but the print 
is left in the clearing bath for only ten seconds before being 
placed in the uranium bath. The print will gradually turn 
blue, and, when rather darker than required in the finished 
picture, should be cleared in a weak acid bath composed of : — 

Hydrochloric acid $ oz. 

Water ae nae 120. 
It is then washed in two or three changes of water. This pre- 
supposes that one intends at the outset to get a blue print; but 
if we desire to convert a brown print into blue, it is immersed 
in— 

Sulphate of iron ... bi an oh 4.02. 

Water wae oe aoa EG aa J2OR AY, 
when it will gradually turn blue, and it only remains to wash 
the print in water. In the first blue process, the reason for 
placing the print only for a short time in the clearing, bath 
is that a portion of the iron shall be retained in the print, for 
it is the action of the uranium and iron together that produces 
the blue tone. The shorter the immersion of the print in the 
clearing bath, the bluer will be the result, while the longer 
it is in the clearing bath the greener or browner will the print 
become. EK. T. Hoxprne. 


In the discussion that followed the foregoing demonstration 
Mr. F. T. Beeson said that in order to judge when platinotype 
paper was sufficiently printed it was necessary to keep a carefal 
watch upon it. A little practice soon enabled one to judge 
when it had reached the right stage, but after that stage 
had been passed it was very difficult to tell how much the 
paper had been over-printed without an actinometer. With 
regard to the hot bath process, which he had been compelled 
to use when the cold bath process was not known, it had some 
advantages, and it was often used by professional photographers. 
In this process development was very rapid, a quality which, 
to the professional, was of great advantage. The disadvantage 
of the hot bath was that, having to be maintained well heated, 
it rapidly evaporated; and especially was this disadvantage 
experienced when one tried to work with a small quantity of 
solution. It was a good plan to heat the solution in a sauce- 
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pan before the developing was commenced. He advised the 
use of a porcelain dish, in preference to one made of enamelled 
Iron, and if a piece of asbestos board were placed between 
the gas flame and the dish, it would prevent the latter from 
cracking. With regard to the repeated use of a developer, the 
question was not so much how long the solution had been used 
as how many prints had been developed by it. He thought it 
would be dangerous for the beginner to develop too many prints 
with a small quantity of solution. With regard to the addition 
of mercury to the developer, Mr: Holding appeared to have 
found that Mr, Willis asserted some years ago—namely, that 
the addition of mercury to the developer tended to give a dis- 
agreeable brown tone, and a warmer tone in the half-tones than 
in the shadows. 


—> 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS A PROFESSION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
Seconp ARTICLE. 

Ty outlining a plan for organising photographers for the pro- 
tection of their business interests and to ensure a decent living 
for them by eliminating as far as possible over-competition, as 
is done in all other professions and trades, I was rather handi- 
capped by this proposition, one that I felt the more I thought 
of it to be fundamental—that any scheme for the betterment 
of photographers must protect the very weakest individual who 
is trying to honestly earn his living by photography. But on 
the other hand there was another point almost as urgent-- 
namely, the relationship of the public, who must be given some- 
thing in exchange for the present questionable blessings of free 
competition among those catering for their trade. All other 
professions or trades endeavour to balance matters by guaran- 
teeing a better quality of service than previously, and it must 
be admitted that on the whole this is true, so photographers 
can do the same. 

Here, then, are conditions to be fulfilled. We must. protect 
as far as possible all those now engaged in photography, and 
we must raise the standard of the work turned out by the 
average gallery. 

It is easy enough to devise a plan to kill off the weak 
members of the fraternity, in fact I could point out half a 
dozen ways’in less than an hour, but, outside the morality of 
the proposition, it would be poor business policy, as an equal 
number would bob up out of the woods in a very little while. 
No, the remedy lies in limiting entrance into the ranks by 
insisting upon higher educational qualifications and an expen- 
sive training from would-be photographers, just as is demanded 
from other occupations. 

In their present disorganised condition, photographers are 
in no fit shape to go before State legislatures and demand 
the enactment of laws creating their craft into a profession by 
the enforcement of a college career on would-be photographers, 
and, since it is a mixture of a one-man business and factory 
system, the help are unable to organise it into a trade. It 
therefore looks to me that the feasible plan at the present 
moment is to combine the suitable features of both profession 
and trade union, leaving higher ambitions to the future when 
photographers are more perfectly organised. 

Again, knowing the shortsightedness of the average man, who 
thinks more of present needs than possibilities of a few years 
hence, it is essential that the proposed plan shall give some 
tangible, immediate benefit, while lack of connection with it 
shall be seen in present loss. This statement may appear to 
many to be an outrageous libel on the human race, but the 
fact is beyond dispute and all human institutions are perennial 
proof, for government, it is now admitted, was originally in- 


stituted, and is to-day fundamentally constituted, for the 
great purpose of protecting that portion of wealth which is 
aside for future production for the needs of the race. Ino 
words, the unthinking, improvident many have to be coe 
for their own good by the thinking few. 

Immediate advantage therefore to the average man who 
ticipates in the proposed organisation is an essential fea 
of the scheme, and this in turn must be the principal fa 
in the structure once it is complete. We are now therefor 
a position to sum up the broad principles that must be 1 
in mind in devising a plan for the present and future be! 
ment of professional photographers. In the first place it n 
be restrictive, that is, make entry into the profession diffi 
by demanding higher education and technical qualificat 
from would-be photographers. It must be protective, not | 
of the very best workers in the ranks, but also of the poo 
because the interegts of those who benefit by competition 
best served when there is in the market a goodly numbe: 
indifferent workmen looking for positions. The buyer of lab 
whether employer or general public, offers such workmen Ic 
prices because of their unskilfulness, but when dealing » 
good workers they insist they can buy the labour of the 
workman for so much less, but conveniently ignore the 
different quality of the service. The strength of a chail 
measured by the weakest link, hence there is much wis 
in the policy of the trades unions in protecting the weak w 
men, and so necessity has evolved the natural law that ¢ 
mands every individual to defend the members of the a1 
to which he belongs against all comers. 

Weighing carefully all these premises I was forced to 
conclusion that a plan of giving certificates was the one 
be adopted. As regards the employers, the idea first of al 
to grant from an authoritative source a diploma of merit s 
as is given to other professional men. The idea is this— 
a document hung in a conspicuous place, following the exan 
of doctors, dentists, lawyers, etc., has a psychological effec! 
the community in giving confidence in the ability of the hol 
Of course it is no guarantee that the photographer is the - 
man in town, any more than the doctor’s diploma proves 
to be a good physician, but it is an assurance that he ot 
to be, for at one time he knew enough to be efficient, an 
is in this light it is accepted by the public. Confidence 
tween photographer and customer is a great thing, and a 
tificate of competency is worth much to any man. At firs 
will be necessary to pitch the standard covered by these 
tificates rather low, but year by year it can be added to so 
even the weakest man will be forced to make advance. 
improvement is against gravity, it is propulsion and com 
sion that lifts to a higher plane, so the examining board 
guide the poorer workman on his upward course by the af 
cation of a little judicious pressure. But it must never be 
gotten the aim of the scheme is not to kill but to help. 

In the same way certificates shall be granted to employ 
based on their actual ability as reported on by previous 
ployers. 

I recommend that all certificates be of three grades at fi 
namely, ordinary, honour, and extra honour. The ordit 
| grade should certify the possession of technical skill only, 
| honour certificates will be granted to those who show knowle 

of the theory of their craft, as well as possession of skill. 

soon as conditions permit of it the ordinary grade should 
| made to include the honour grade, and then the present ¢ 
| honour certificate would become the honour certificate of 
| fluture. 
After weighing all sides of the question I am decidedl 


opinion that certificates should be granted for one year 0 
so as to prevent unprincipled individuals from securing 
certificate and then for monetary personal gain carrying 
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yme scheme that would be detrimental to the profession as a 
hole. I would be very, very chary of granting certificates for 
fe to any man. 

As soon as it was found possible I would link the employers’ 
nd employees’ certificates together, by making it a condition 
hat certificated employers hire only certificated help, and the 
atter work only for those who are similarly qualified. This 
; the crux of the whole problem, for the instant such a con- 
ition of affairs is feasible, the fraternity get a firm grip upon 
rould-be entrants into the profession. In the case of young 
eople they can demand suitable educational qualifications, 
thile they can head off adults who want to start in business 
y making it exceedingly difficult for them to secure competent 
elp. 

A very essential feature of the scheme I consider to be the 
stablishment of an employment bureau with prompt service 
or the holders of certificates, and no others, this being one of 
he immediate benefits I have referred to. 

In drafting this plan it will be noticed I have tried to com- 
ine such features of both professional organisations and trades 
Inionism as seemed applicable to photography as it is at 
resent constituted. It is not set before the fraternity as a 
yerfect plan by any means, but rather as a possibly practical 
roposition that may work, or at least lead to the evolution 
f a better one. The fact that it was seized hold of with 
mthusiasm by the Illinois photographers shows it possesses 
ome merit, and my daily correspondence assures me that 
yhotographers feel the need of some organisation based largely 
m economic principles. Conventions have in the past done 
nuch for the education of the photographer to the direct benefit 
if the public in providing them with better pictures, but the 
inancial status is as bad as it ever was, if not worse. 

In the next article I will outline the methods of 
ertificates and the qualifications I consider necessary. 

F. Dunpas 


granting 
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WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


{Translated from the “ Reyue Suisse de Photographie.”] 


N running through the photographic publications of the last 
ew years, and more especially on visiting the photographic 
xhibitions, we have been stupefied by what has been submitted 
6 the public.. Landscapes, described as such in the catalogues, 
yhich appear to have been taken at midnight in foggy weather ; 
leads of young girls with grandmotherly features ; portraits of 
yhite men disguised as niggers, sweeps, etc. And these are 
ommended by critics as prominent works of art and as—the 
xpression of nature. But we venture to reply that it is usual 
0 dress before going into society, to ,wash one’s face and 
remove carefully any trace of uncleanliness. If in a photo- 
maph we represent one cheek like a sweep’s, we falsify nature, 
and there cannot be any pretence of “expression of nature.” 
Again, if by faking we suppress, in a landscape, trees, roads, 
nouses, etc., which may be found inconvenient, and if we add to 
he bargain, by putting in with the brush, objects which do 
10t exist, we no longer have any right to speak of a representa- 
jon of nature. 

It may be objected that the modern photographer no longer 
consents to be tied mechanically to his subject, and that he is 
an artist, who wishes to express by photography the impression 
1e has received in contemplating the subject before him. This 
s where the shoe pinches. Some object to being called photo- 
raphers nowadays. The name horrifies them. They are 
irtists, impressionists! But, in painting, impressionism often 
eads to extraordinary exaggerations, even though the painter 
has numerous valuable aids to fall back upon, such as har- 
monious colouring, thorough professional education, and, lastly, 
a certain licence in drawing, because the work is done by 


his own hand. To what extent are not these exaggerations 
increased in photography? Colours are not available, and the 
operator is always more or less bound by the drawing of the 
negative, although certain clever gum workers pretend they 
can produce a winter landscape from the negative of a young 
girl, which fails to please them. The ultra-modern photographer 
is no longer content to present an exact rendering of nature, 
which he has endowed with personal feeling and great artistic 
value by the perfection of his work, the judicious selection of the 
point of view and the printing process. He wishes to create. 
create absolutely, like the painter. If he feels he has that crea- 
tive power, why does he not free himself completely from the 
trammels of photographic apparatus, to which he must remain 
a slave despite all dodges, and create his pictures with his owm 
hands? But this he cannot; the photographic support is in- 
dispensable for rendering “his impressions.” A few years ago 
there was a great fight over the question, Is photography an art? 
Many demurred, some classed it with the recognised fine arts, 
and the wisest defined, and still define it, an art, yet one of a 
special kind, possessing some points of resemblance with paint 
ing, but which, nevertheless, is very different. He who seeks 
to imitate painting, or engraving, by means of photography, 
does the work of a plagiarist, and degrades the photographic 
art to mere simulation. 

Let there be no misunderstanding, however, as to our inten- 
tions. We do not desire in the least to detract from the artistic 
value of photography ; we are only aiming at the abuses of ultra- 
up-to-date photographic trickery. What is this trickery? We 
think we can expose it in a few words, by means of the pre- 
vailing improper use of gum bichromate. Gum bichromate, in 
the hands ofa clever, conscientious worker, may be very service- 
able. Its grain gives a softness of line which in many cases 
is far from displeasing. But, unfortunately, the process also 
lends itself admirably to dodging. By its means nothing is 
easier than reducing or intensifying the shadows in any part 
of the work. There would be no great harm in this, and 
nothing to say, if it were not exceeded. But gum bichromate 
also lends itself with great latitude to brush work, and when 
it is abused a grain of such size is left that all detail is eaten 
away. The ultra-up-to-date workers now offer gum bichromate 
prints in which the whites actually are spotted and sullied with 
large specks of black. There are no half-tones, and the shadows 
are black, or grey, without any detail. The entire print is 
freely worked up “with the brush,” and it is labelled “An 
artistic study.” A few years ago everybody’s opinion would 
have been “terrible under-exposure!” To-day, through snob- 
bishness and fashion, it is thought very fine and quite artistic. 
Nevertheless, it does not dispose of the fact that in many cases 
the authors of these “ works of art” would be in a sore quandary 
if they were asked to make a plain, normal negative. 

This is the trouble of the gum bichromate and similar pro- 
cesses. They facilitate trickery to the detriment of technique. 
Nevertheless, technique causes photography to progress, whilst 
trickery does not. If the fuzzyites and up-to-daters continue 
to follow the path they have taken, and if they make more 
adept converts, which is probable, considering the snobbish 
character of the men, we fear that in the course of a few 
years we shall see portraits merely representing the end of a 
nose, one eye, a few high lights “perfectly placed,” and the 
whole surrounded by the blackness of night. Have we not 
already been able to admire (?) such masterpieces in the most 
recent exhibitions of “photographic art”? Those who know 
how to develop suitably a normal negative, without over-expo- 
sure, or under-exposure, will then form an abject minority. 
Moreover, it will not be necessary to take trouble to get a 
good negative. The brush, sawdust, etc., will supersede with 
advantage all antiquated machinery. 

But is it really believed that the production of these 
“frames” (we do net speak of photographs now, it is 
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too vulgar) is the acme of photographic art? We hope 


not, and we prefer to look upon it as an ailment of 
infancy, which will soon pass away. We do not fear 
to see photography emancipate itself from 


‘We have warmly praised those who have had the courage to 
forsake their studios to photograph people at their homes, in 
their own surroundings, but on condition that they give us a 
true photographic portrait, not a spurious thing occupying a 
place somewhere between an under-exposed photograph and a 
bad engraving indifferently inked up. A small amount of fuzzi- | 
ness in some large landscapes or portraits does not offend us. 
But we should not go too far, and make light of the public by | 
forcing upon them as “works of photographic art” enlarge- | 
ments from bad negatives, over-exposed and especially under- 

exposed, printed in gum bichromate (size of grain, 0.3 to | 
0.5 c.m.). If it pleases, anyone may make fantastic, tricky | 
photographs now and then. It is occasionally very amusing. 
But do not imagine that such sketches are good photography. 

As we are venting our spleen for once and may make some 
enemies, let us say a word concerning judges at photographic 
exhibitions, Most of these enterprises take care to add the 
epithet “artistic” to their names. It is very nice, but we 
will not repeat—yet there is ground for criticism in the selec- 
tion of the judges. There we find a long list of painters, 
sculptors, engravers, and art critics, sometimes celebrated, 
sometimes obscure; but the names of capable photographers, 
professional or amateur, are frequently conspicuous by their 
absence. This is a great anomaly and injustice, but it har- 
monises well with the up-to-date “artistic” tendency. It 
seems to us that photographic work should be judged by 
photographers, people who know its technical difficulties and 
who can estimate it at its true worth, We do not deny the 
value of adding to the list'a few painters or sculptors who take 
a friendly interest in photography (there are some, perhaps not 
many, who are its enemies). But most of this work should 
fall to photographers. We lay claim to it, and we wish that 
all the friends of photography would do the same, even to the 
extent of boycotting all exhibitions where the judges are 
selected outside the ranks of photographers. 

But let us draw our lamentations to a close. We think our 
readers will find them burdensome enough for once. Yet we 
repeat that which we said at the beginning of this article: It 
is time someone raised his voice against the exaggerations of 
ultra-up-to-date photography. Dr. R. A. Ress. 


routine. | 
| 
| 
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HAS THE BRAIN A PHOTOGRAPHIC FUNCTION? 
[A paper read before the Photographic Society of Philadelphia.) 


Tue study of the phenomena of vision, although it has no direct 
bearing on photography, is not altogether foreign to it. Some con- 
siderations, therefore, of a peculiar sort of visual impression con- 
nected with personal experience may be of interest if they are not of 
‘special value to the photographer who may have a scientific turn of 
mind. The impressions upon the nerye-fibres of the retina, of what- 
ever nature they may be, bear a very close analogy to those upon 
the sensitive film. A picture is certda’nly formed there, which en- 
dures for an appreciable time, but whether this picture is directly 
‘impressed upon the cerebral substance, resulting in what we call 
<onscious vision, cannot as yet be determined. 

Impressions once made and seemingly obliterated may be rede- 
veloped, as we, photographically, say, by the stimulus of some cor- 
poreal disturbance, in much of their original vividness and reality, 
but it would be a difficult question to determine whether in the revo- 
ution of the cerebral phonograph an image is again impressed on the 
retina resulting in vision, by a reverse or reflex action. The writer 
sees no reason why the nervous matter of the retina, as part of or in 
direct communication with the brain, should not facilitate the flow 
of the nervous current to itself. I suppose most of us have had per- 


sonal experience of the sort of appearances known as ocular spectra, 
produced by the impression of a strong light on the retina, and 


which force) themselves sometimes very obnoxiously upon us, even 
when we endeavour to shut our eyes against them. However, when 
they are moderate in their action they become an enjoyable study, 
passing through many singular and beaut:ful phases, and presenting a 
highly orderly \and harmonious arrangement of form and colour. 


The seat of \these spectra is undoubtedly the retina itself, but 

whether they originate there or are reflexly propagated thither from 
the brain would be hard to say. Light or some extraneous disturbing 
force, it would seem, is necessary to act first upon the sensitive end 
of the optic nerve) but are we to attribute their production to mole- 
cular disturbance ib the retina itself, or is the retinal stimulus the 
exciting cause for the cerebration? Might we presume to say that 
their production is part of that photographic process by which light 
acts chemically upon the retinal substance, and that there is a graduai 
restoration of that organ to its normal state of resens tiveness by the 
fading out of the pictorial impression? It is from this belief that I 
think my personal experience may he of some interest to photo. 
graphers, if not to any one else. 
But how are these impressions made upon the retina? Are they 
projected from something without, or are they mentally evolved? 
The phenomena, which I am about to describe, are seen as things 
in space like any other material things, but are they visual externali- 
ties? Are they not really objects in the mind’s eye, though actually 
on the retina? I do/ not mean purely subjective and visionary, but 
real products of the brain or pictures made by the brain. There 
are certain peculiarities about these spectra which make them essen- 
tially different from visions or hallucinations. Often they have definite 
geometric outlines, and frequently form intricate patterns like the 
figures on a Turkish rug. ‘he lines are sometimes dark on a light 
ground, and sometimes the reverse; negatives and positives of the 
same pattern. Sometimes they are very complex and most beautifully 
gradated in colour. They change from instant: to instant, and do not 
admit of a very close study, even sufficient to depict them rapidly— 
else they might be quite a boon to any one designing patterns for the 
carpet trade ; however, they always change on a systematic principle, 
and seem to have a law governing their formation not unlike the 
systems of crystallisation, each succeeding one being a variety o1 
modification of its predecessor. They have a sort of fixed axis about 
which the transformations take place. It seems as though the agency, 
whatever it may be, had a very definite plan and a consciousness of 
what it is doing, however much concealed from our knowledge. ‘Lhis 
definiteness is an evidence, I think, that they are not the product 0} 
disturbed neryous condition of the porcpient. ‘There is no co-ordina: 
tion of action in hallucinations. 

These pictures are not reproductions of objects recently seen, o1 
probably ever seen before—memory pictures—but are quite novel in 
their structure and unexpected in their plan of presentation, and might, 
as I have said, be advantageously employed, cou!d they be detained 
long enough to catch their fleeting beauty, for no effort of the will, 
at least not in my experience, can fix them. But this fugitivenes: 
does not preclude them being observed and described pro tanto it 
general terms. They haye an uncontrollable freedom of their owm 
will, and seem to take a sort of malicious adyantage of it in changing 
the combinations. I have frequently tried to fix their shapes by an 
effort of the wiil, but they ever changed “into something far more 
rare and strange” than my imagination had power of conjuring up: 
They appear to be painted on dark space or on light space by some 
invisible dexterous artistic hand. I shall not dwell longer on thik 
part of the subject, though I know I could make it most interesting 
by more accurate description, my purpose being merely to direct 
attention to a particular phase of the phenomena which some might 
be inclined to call hypnotic vision and dismiss the subject. with a sueet 
—and who can answer a sneer? These impressions about which | 
shall speak are not so vivid or eye-hurting in their manifestation: 
as the ocular spectra, but may be studied with quite as much wide 
awake observation. Indeed, when they present themselves, as they fre 
quently do, quite unexpectedly and wholly independent of will power 
they cannot be distinguished from actual visual impressions, and ths 
beholder may believe that he sees them. Amd does he not? Though 
independent of the will they do not persist long, yet endure longe: 
than the geometric figures, dissolving slowly like dissolving views 
the magic lantern. I have frequently tried to make the presentation: 
take forms accordant to my fancy, but no—like Glendower, I migh 
summon up spirits from the “vasty deep,” but they would not com 
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I did call them. They presented something always entirely 
snt from my desire, something so unexpected, so delightful, tha: 
pose the desire to revel in the enjoyment of them weakened the 
- of the will to control their formation. Like the ocular spectra 
ms some invisible ingenious painter seemed to be embodying 


st people are not aware, until they question their experience, 
they possess more or less the power of seeing forms and faces 
s dark, not in absolute darkness, but when a faint halation of 
is present. People not by any means visionary have told me of 
ossession of this faculty—for it is a faculty—and in many cases 
rce of amusement: and delight when one is in perfect health and 
icy of spirits, but under depression of mind their occurrence 
, be unwished for on account of their incongruity to the mental 

“The mind in grief,” as Shakespeare says, “ being best pleased 
grief’s society.” For these images are sometimes of a mcst 
rous character, never in my personal experience of a hideous 
e, nor in any way approaching the visions which Swedenborg 
3s us with. But they are so persistent, so self-willed, so obtru 
at times, that one is tempted to say, “Take any shape but 
* Though produced inyoluntarily, they continue long erough 
lefinite shape and relation, and can in a measure be studied from 
ent points of view, each angle of view, strange to say, like a real 
t, changing properly the play of light and shade most beauti- 

The vision of landscape (I ought not to say vision, but rather 
htation) is not as frequent in occurrence as the sight of faces 
forms, but the landscape is always more distinct and seemingly 
real, though subdued in a soft peculiar light, “a light that never 
m sea or land.” 
e contemplation of these scenes is most delightful, the play of 
nd shade varying with every shifting of the eye, that is, they 
both linear and aerial perspective. It is this peculiarity which 
1 persuade us that they are real. It is only that judgment coming 
dy to our aid tells us—I was going to say—that they are the 
)stantial fabrics of a dream, but these impressions are waking 
sssions, not dreams. Call them waking dreams if you wil, but 
int for them otherwise than by referring them to a proximate 
. Had I power of the poet I might delight you with a dessrip- 
of some of these wonderful pictures which have occasionally pre 
d themselves, and had I the skill to portray I might shine as an 
painter. Unfortunately, I have not the faculty and art divine, 
[ think the great painters must have possessed somethirg akin 
is faculty, coupled with the gift to hold and fix the impressions. 
nember reading that/ Goethe speaks of his delight in experience 
‘identical kind. So/intensely, on one occasion at twilight, was a 
scape presented to my view over a hazy background of meadow 
that at first I though I was looking at a mirage— 


“So pure|the sky, so quiet was the air, 

So like, so very like, was day to day. 

But when I looked, no image still was there, 
It trembled and it softly passed away.” 


quotation is from) Wordsworth, and I believe he wrote from 
il experience of this sensorial visual faculty. I am perfectly will- 
© admit that the imagination may interpret forms in themselves 
inite as the expressions of realities; for even the most prosaic 
gst us can see faces in casual blots, or pictures in clouds and in 
ire. But no such explanation is applicable here. hese are in- 
atary impressions in whicn definite regularity and ‘aictual coher- 
and relations of parts predominate. The imag'nation is rot called 
} supplement or to eliminate parts, so as to isolate the image 
its surroundings. 
is cbvious that a regular geometric pattern or a coherent struc- 
of pictorial intent cannot be suggested to the imagination by 
§ having no regularity, so that the question will force itself upon 
now to explain this: strange sensorial vision. What a maze we 
d get into if we should attempt to explain the connect’ on between 
ly and mental or spiritual organism, but what a wonderful study 
Yes open. Is there some intelligence working upon our organisa- 
distinct from that of our own personality, whether external or 
lent in us? But this explanation might be objected to as onto- 
al and outside experimental science. Or can the phenomena be 
ained in purely physical terms, as a quasi-image formed on the 
by the sympathy of the nerve-fibres with the Erain, and their 


impressions delivered back to the sensorium as that of a reality? 
Or another solution is suggested. Has the sensorium the power t+ 
combine symmetrically separate elements independent of the wi-l t> 
the formation of definite new patterns or scenes, or are these impre - 
sions nothing but the revivication of dormant hered:tary concepts? 

To produce a definite regular symmetric arrangement of lines, anges, 
lights, and shades, and a disposition of colours for the formation uf 
distinct patterns, or pictures subject to geometric rules, and in ac 
cordance with the artistic laws of harmonious colour and composition, 
seems to imply a conscious producer which the ontologist would call 
the spiritual essence, or the psychologist mental cerebrat.on. The 
one referring tre cause to some super-sensual agent, the other to 
molecular chemical action of cerebral corpuscles. But with aay ex- 
planation we must acknowledge that every event has a caue. Yet 
if the human will is subject to what appear to us the caprices 0: a more 
powerful will, the quesb‘on of man’s responsibility for his actions or 
credit for his mental achievements comes in to be accounted for. We 
do not feel specially elated with the consciousness that we may be 
nothing but inspired idiots after all. Philosophers as well as theo- 
logians have generally maintained that man is a moral agent, and 
that he has perfect freedom of the will, else he becomes a me:e con- 
scious automaton controlled by an overpowering and arbitrary en- 
vironment. ~ 

But what determines the will to a choice? Especially is the ques- 
tion involved when there is no predisposing bias to determine the 
direct'on of choice. The mind is a wonderful mysterious entity we 
are almost justified in calling a spiritual essence, but the impact re- 
sulting in visual perception (I mean here ordinary visual perception) is 
a physical manifestation, and as much a molecular distu: bance, 
whether external or internal, and reflex in its action, as the impact of 
light upon a sensitive plate. The whcele subject is one worthy of « 
study trom a physical standpoint by one more capable of investiga- 
tion than the writer, and should not be summarily dismissed with the 
proffered salutary injunction to the narrator :— 


“A solemn air and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy cure thy brains 
Now useless boiled within thy skull ! 
There stand, for you are spell-stopped.” 


Joun BAaRtTLitt. 
6 <9 


THE ADAPTATION. OF. THE .|FORTY-INCH VISUAL 
REFRACTOR OF THE YERKES OBSERVATORY TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In the original design of the forty-inch refractor of the Yerkes Obser- 

vatory no provision of any kind was made for direct photography ; 

there is no guiding telescope to enable lengthened exposures to be 
given, nor photograph‘c corrector to bring the actinic rays to a focus 
on the sensitive plate. Mr. G. T. Ritchey has overcome the first 
difficulty by means of an eyepiece magnifying about one thousand 
diameters, placed in the side of a double-slide carrier. “ Knowledge,” 
in describing this achievement, says :—‘‘ A small diagonal prism re- 
ceives the light of the guiding star, and reflects it at right angles into 
the eyepiece, and this with its accessories are mounted on a slide, 
which canbe moved to any desired! position on the upper side of the 
rectangular box, and firmly clamped there, so as to assist in finding 
a suitable guiding star. The star is brought to the intersection of 
the crosslines in the eyepiece, and is kept there throughout the expo- 
sure of the sensitive plate. ‘he observer sits with his eye at thz 
guiding eyepiece, and his fingers on, the two sczews which move the 
slides, and thus he introduces any minute corrections of position which 
he sees are necessary. These corrections may be on account of either 
the irregular movements of the driving clock of the telescope, or more 
frequently from the tremours in the atmosphere. The latter irregu- 
larity may require correction several hundred times in a minu e, and 

a practised observer can introduce between one and two hundred per 

minute. The other difficulty—that the instrument is a visual o.e—- 

Mr. Ritchey has obviated by the use of a delicately tinted yellow 

screen. This screen utilises the rays of light which are mot freely 

transmitted by a large objective; since it is a well-known fact that 
while only a small percentage of the yellow rays are lost by trans- 
mission through a large and necessarily thick objective, a ve y la ge 
percentage of the blue rays are. Consequently the forty-inch visual 
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objective, thus used with a yellow screen, and plates sensitised to 


the yeilow rays, is scarcely less rapid, if at all, in photographing 


stellar images, than an object-¢lass 


corrected for blue rays would be. 


In two hours it registers stars of approximately the seventeenth 


magnitude, which are at the visual 
five hours can register stars of a 
screen is formed from two thin and 
flat and highly polished. One of 

inches, is flowed over with a collod 


limit of the instrument; and in 
magnitude fainter. The yellow 
transparent plates, finely ground 
these plates, which are 8 by 10 
ion film of a delicate yellow tint, 


and when the film is dry, this is covered with Canada balsam, and 
the other plate bound on it as a cover glass by adhesive tape. When 


in use it is laid close upon the se 


nsitive plate, nothing separating 


them but the tape. Mr. Ritchey has been most successful in photo- 
graphing portions of the moon’s surface, and close clusters of stars, 
and in Vol. VIII. of the Decennial Publications of the University 
of Chicago, several very fine specimens are given, notably one of the 
lunar crater Theophilus and its surroundings, which perhaps shows 
the detail on the moon’s surface more clearly than any other photo- 


graph ever taken. 


In the photographs of the clusters Messier 13 and 


15, the original negatives and transparencies from them show the 
even. at the very centre of the 


star images separate and distinct, 


Dovedale: ‘lo be Visited by Members of the Convention on Tuesday, July 12. 


THE DERBY CONVENTION: 
Synopsis OF THE WEEK’s PRocEEDINGS. 

Monday, July 11.—Members of the Local Committee will ati 
at the Mechanics’ Institute to act as guides, and will arrange 
short morning and afternoon excursions aS may be required. 
notice boards. At the Albert Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute, 7 
Official reception by his Worship the Mayor (Councillor Corne 
Boam), the members of the Corporation, and other public bodies. 
eight o’clock, the President will deliver his inaugural address, ¢ 
which the Exhibition of Photographic Apparatus, Pictures, etc.,. 
be on view. Musical promenade, refreshments, etc. 

Tuesday, July 12.—Excursion to Dovedale—conveyances leave 
Strand, Derby, 9.0; arriving at Ashbourne, 10.45; leave Ashbou 
11.45; luncheon at the Peveril Hotel, 1.0; conveyances leave 
“ Peveril” for Ashbourne, 5.0; tea at Ashbourne, 6.0; leave 4 
bourne, 7.0; arriving at Derby about 8.45. There will be no mee 
on Tuesday evening. 

Wednesday, July -13.—At the Mechanics’ Institute——The am 
general meeting, election of Council, etc., 10.0; meeting of the 
Council, 11.0; the official Convention group will be taken by Mr 


cluster, but in the process reproductions given in the volume the 


smaller and nearer stars are merged together. 


With nebule the 


ellow screen is not so successful since these are rich in their pro- 
y' 


portion of green rays, which do no 
yellow.” 


t come to the same focus as the 


a 


We have received from Messrs. Iliffe and Sons, Limited, 20, Tudor- 


street, E.C., a 


work in a second edition of the vo 
lished some time ago, and compiled 
and Henry Sturmey, from the “ Ans 
of “ Photography.” The present edi 


copy of “The Photographic Reference Book: a Cyclo- 
pedia of Photographic Information on all Practical Points.” 


The 
ume bearing the same title pub- 
by Messrs. W. A. Watts, M.A., 
wers to Correspondents” columns 
ion is edited by Mr. J. McIntosh, 


and should form a useful handbook for the photographic worker. 
Tue second edition of “Photography in Colours,” by R. Child 


Bayley, F.R.P.S., is to hand, and 
theoretical side of colour photograp 
structions for the working both of 


in addition to dealing with the 
hy, gives in outline practical in- 
he Lippmann process and of the 


various three-colour methods, which were not included in the first 


edition. Every photographer interes 
graphy will find much to interest 


ted in the process of colour photo- 
him in this little yolume, which 


is written in a very careful and lucid manner. 


Barrow Keene. For time and place see notice beards. At Bri 
| Hull, Belper.—Reception and garden party by the President 
| Mrs. Strutt, 2.30. At the Royal Hotel.—Annual dinner and smok 
concert, 7.0. 


Thursday, July 14.—Excursion to Hardwick.—Train leaves Midl 
Station, Derby, 10.5; arriving at Stretton, 10.53; leave Stretton 
coach, 11.0; arriving at Hardwick, 12.0; luncheon at the Hardy 
Hotel, 1.0; leave Hardwick by coach for Stretton, 4.50; train lee 
Stretton, 5.50; arriving at, Derby, 6.25. At the Mechanics’ I 
tute.—A paper, by Thomas R. Dallmeyer, Esq-; F.R.A.S., on “D 
photography,” followed by an exhibition of lantern slides by m 
bers of the Derby Photographic Society, 8.30. 


Friday, July 15.—Excursion to Chatsworth and Haddon Hal 
Train leayes Midland Station, Derby, 9.30; arriving at Rows 
10.20; leave Rowsley by coach for Chatsworth, 10.30; leave Ch 
worth for Baslow, 1.30; luncheon at the Wheatsheaf Hotel, Basl 
2.0; leave Baslow for Haddon Hall, 3.0; leave Haddon, 5.15; le 
Bakewell for Derby, 5.23; arriving at Derby, 6.30. A paper 
H. Snowden Ward, Esq., F.R.P.S., on “Figures in Landscaj 
illustrated by lantern slides. 


| . Saturday, July 16.—Various short excursions to places in_ 
| around Derby will be arranged as may be required. Members ” 
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lige by signifying their wishes to the Hon. Secretaries as early as 
ssible, in order that particulars may be duly posted on the notice 
ards. 


By the courtesy of the Platinotype Company, 22, Bloomsbury 
reet, New Oxford Street, London, we are enabled to give the ap- 
nded reproduction of a souvenir postcard of the Newcastle Photo- 
uphic Convention. The original portraits were printed from nega- 
es exposed by the light of the Company’s exceedingly effective 
y-magnesium portrait lamp, and the prints on the platinotype post- 
‘ds were obtained by exposure to the same source of illumination. 
) doubt many of our readers, who are members of the Convention, 
ll take the opportunity of securing a copy of the original postcard | 
m the Platinotype Company. Reading from the top, and left to 
ht, the names of the Conventioners are as follows :— 


SOME WELL KNOWN CONVENTIONERS 


(Taken by the Platinotype Portrait Lamp). 


W. J. Croall. 
The late Geo. Mason, OC. H. Bothaniley, 
Past Presdt. Past Presdt. 


G.W. Norton, W.E. Dunmore. W. H. Smith. P. G. 
eal Hon. See. Oxford 
Convention. 


K. Smith. J. Stuart, 
Past Presdt. 


Hibblewaite. 


| dish gives the “first ap 


E. Sanger do 183, 1B, TR, ik E. J. Wall, Wm. Crooke, 

Shepherd, Wellington. Beard. F.R.P.S. Past Presdt. 

O. L. 1BdJa Thomas Bedding, G. W. G. W. 

irdick, Humphery. F.R.P.S., Webster, Watson. 

Presdt., Newcastle. F.R.P.S. 

J. S. B. F. A. Bridge, Gen. Hon. Sec. Alfred IP Wo 

aks. Webber. and Treasurer of the Seaman. Salmon, 
Convention. F.R.PS. 


NOTES UPON TIMING DEVELOPMENT. 
[A paper read before the Birmingham Photographic Society.] 
Tue all important point in making a negative is to stop development ati 
the right time to give the desired contrast in the print. Mr. Watkins 
has conclusively proved during the past ten years, and many of us 
have verified for ourselves that the time of the first appearance of the 


image, i.e., the time taken for the first sign of the subject to appear 
after the application of the developer, is a certain guide to the total 


duration of development under certain conditions ; therefore, 
advantage of this fact we can 


y taking 
produce negatives possessing any 


desired contrast for printing in the various processes which require 
different ranges of gradation, and those possessing but little ex- 


perience are enabled to deyelop their plates without fear 
them through error in development. 
plates may be used whose characteristics in development may vary 
considerably, the timing method settles this uncertainty; in the case 
of enlarged negative making one is very liable to misjudge the actual 
stage of development, first by reason of the amplification altering the 
general effect of the tones, secondly the difficulty experienced in 
examining a large plate exactly at the same distance from the develop- 
ing light, and in the case of very large plates the almost impossibility 
to examine the stage of development by transmitted light at all; 
thirdly, the uncertainty existing with a large plate being more thickly 
coated than a small one. 


of losing 
Further, a different make of 


All these and many other difficulties likely to cause the less 
experienced to “come a cropper” just when he is anxious to produce 
the best negative possible, are safely overcome by the adoption of 
development by time, and even the most experienced must find that the 
method is the only definite way to arrive at a given standard. 


The “time of appearance” is carefully taken from the moment the 
developer is applied to the plate 10 the first sign of the high lights 
(this is easily obtained by the use of a watch with a ila second 
hand, or, better, still, by the use of a Stanley’s Dark-room Clock, the 
latter being a very useful accessory for other purposes photographic) 
and then that time is multiplied by a number called the factor, which 
gives the total length of development. Example: With a pyro. and 
soda developer (ammonia cannot be used) containing 2 grains of pyro- 
gallic acid, 4 grain potassium bromide, water 1 oz., alkali q.s., a factor 
of 5 will give a negative of good contrast for P.O.P. printing, the first’ 
appearance takes, say 1 minute 10 seconds, then in 5 minutes 50” 
seconds from the pouring on of the developer the plate is ready for 
fixing. If a negative is required to give a good bright platinotype 
print use a multiplying factor of 6, but for Carbon printing a facto> 
of 7 or 8 is necessary, especially with large negatives 


If the three,solutions for pyro. and soda previously given hy me are 
used then 20 minims of No. 1, 5 minims of No. 2, and 40 minims cf 
No. 5 to each oz. of water, the correct proportion will be ob 

The temperature will make a difference in the “ 


ained. 
time of appearance,” 


| but within reasonable limits will have no effect subsequently, the 


temp., however, must not be altered during the period of development, 
neither can the constituents of the developer without losing the benefit 
of the factorial method. 


A pyro. developer containing to the oz of water 1 grain pyro. 
and 4 grain bromide, a factor of 9 must replace 5, but should 4 grains 
of pyro. and 1 grain of bromide be taken then a factor of 4 would be 
correct. 

If rodinal is used instead of pyro. and no bromide, a factor of 40 
must be used, but if rodinal is used I recommend 25 minims of the 
stock rodinal to 1 oz. of water and 4 grain of bromide, i.e., 5 minims 
of the 10 per cent. solution and a multiplying factor of 16. 


With this timing method plenty of light may be used to make 
matters comfortable in the dark-room, there being no need to con- 
tinuously expose the plate; as soon as the “first appearance” has 
been noted the dish should be covered over and very gently rocked for 
the remainder of the time. It will be found that a white porcelain 
earance” most successfully, coloured dishes 
are not good. 

The method of timing development, whilst producing negatives of 
much more even quality, does not, of course, render mistakes impos- 
sible in the mixing of the developer nor in mistiming the “time of 
” neither will it put right blunders of great extent in the 


appearance,’ 
exposure ; the two matters of exposure and development are not so 
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closely allied as many suppose, however, space will not admit of 
discussing the treatment of under and over exposure at the present 
moment, but I have no doubt in my own mind that with slightly under 
and slightly over exposure, it will be found generally advantageous 
to stick to the time method—when a departure is made bear in mind 
that over-deyelopment of under-exposure and under-development of 
over-exposure must be rigorously avoided.—J. H. Grar, F.R.P.S. 


ee ge 


SOME NOVEL SUGGESTIONS FOR WINDOW DRESSING. 
THE principal advertisement of a retail dealer is his shop window, 
and yet it is remarkable to notice how very frequently this most 
“Houghton’s Monthly ” 
gives some excellent suggestions which every retail dealer will, 
we think, find useful. To begin with, when the amateur is in doubt 
as to what camera to inyest in, he usually makes a tour round to the 


important part of the business is neglected. 


various shops in his district-and makes a close study of the windows. 
He may have read advertisements of some particular camera that 
has taken his fancy and he tries to find a shop that has one of the 
actual cameras in the window. He does not, as a rule, march boldly 
into the first shop he sees and ask if they have the camera in stock. 
He is too shy for that, for he does not like to come out without buying 
something, and if the camera is not all that the advertisement led 
him to believe, or what his fancy painted it, then he regrets his 
purchase and becomes dissatisfied. No, what he does is to go and 
study the camera through the plate glass, and get an impression of it 
before he goes. inside to make a closer inspection. Now, as:a rule 
dealers simply fill their windows with all kinds of stock, and if they 
have more than one model of any particular camera on show it is 
rather unusual. Consequently there is only one view of it ‘to be 
obtained. What we would suggest is that, instead of the whole of 
the front of the window being filled up with a heterogeneous mass 
of accessories, a certain amount of space should be devoted to the 
display of one camera, or one or two cameras under varying conditions. 
Suppose we take a standard camera like the Sanderson for an example. 
One camera could be shown open, another closed, another with the 
bellows extended to the fullest, another with the wide angle move- 
ment in use, the front might be raised as far as it will go in another 
model, and dropped similarly in yet another example. If your stock 
is a large one you can show the half lens in use, have the back of the 
camera towards the window, show different sizes, types, accessories, 
and everything relating to it. Have a number of neat little cards 
written describing each camera or each movement, and above all 
have the price plainly marked, either on the showcards themselves or 
on a special card at the back of the display. Prints and enlargements 
taken from negatives made with the camera should always he liberally 
displayed, because the prospective buyer will go more by what has 
been done by others than by anything he is told that he can do. Of 
course all this takes time and trouble, but if you get a good result it 
will more than repay you for the little extra work. Again with box- 
form cameras there are a number of different ways of showing them, 
and, although they do not lend themselves to the display so well as 
a camera like the Sanderson, yet it is quite possible to make even a 
guinea camera seem the one thing desirable, provided that you go the 
right way to work. Specimens, and if possible striking specimens, 
have an enormous value in deciding the sale of a camera, and you 
cannot. use them too freely: If you have any good local ones so much 
the better, only let them be good and technically perfect. One of 
your customers may be willing to lend you a negative, and if you 
hinle it is good enough, get one of the carbon or bromide manu- 
facturers to make you an enlargement and display that. Your 
customer will bring his friends to see it and will become an unconscious 
advertising agent. We can always assist you if you want to make a 
special display, and can send you showcards and specimens of all 
descriptions. We shall have some more to say on this subject later 
on, but if you think that our remarks are worth adopting it is ad- 
visable to start now, because the holiday season has commenced, and 
you may be missing business. 


.became possible. 


THE B. J. JUBILEE. 


Tue following, from the pen of Dr. Moritz yon Rohr, appears in th 
“ Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Photographie :—“On the 10th June 
this year the Brrrisn JourNAL or PuorocRapnHy celebrated the fiftieth 
year of its existence. The following particulars concerning it may b 
of interest. The paper was founded as a monthly periodical unde 
the name of the ‘Liverpool Photographic Journal.’ With the fourth 
yolume a fortnightly issue was begun, and simultaneously the name o 
the paper became the ‘Liverpool and Manchester Photographi 
Journal.’ The larger size of to-day was adopted in 1859, on the issu 
of the sixth volume, and the name was then changed to the ‘ Photo 
graphic Journal,’ but only to be altered in the following year to it 
present designation. With No. 217 of the lst July, 1864, it becami 
a weekly publication, and in October, 1892, a monthly supplement 
known as the ‘Lantern Record,’ was added. This was continued fo) 
ten years, when the supplement was suppressed and the weekly issu 
increased in size from 16 to 20 pages. 


“The object of this paragraph is to express to our contemporary 
the hearty congratulations of the ‘Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftlich 
Photographie.’ Our German photographic periodicals cannot lool 
back upon so many years of existence. If we except the ‘Photo 
graphisches Archiv,’ which has ceased to exist, the oldest papers ar 
no doubt the ‘ Photographische Correspondenz’ and the ‘ Photograph 
ische Mitteilungen.’ But or congratulations do not relate to the ag 
of the paper alone, but also to its important position. 


The paper is not only large in size but contains valuable material 
for it not only gives information concerning all photographic pro 
cesses, which appear in the domain of the English language, bu 
also the more important which appear abroad. How large the circu 
lation of the JourNat must be may be gathered from the fact tha 
the ‘Almanack,’ which is also published at the end of each year 
by the same Editor, has reached a total of 25,000 copies published anc 
sold. But this importance is not a growth of recent date. If I con 
fine myself to the sphere of my own studies and occupation, that 0 
optical questions relating to ‘photography, I cannot value the impor 
tance of this paper too highly. Its direction by the first Editor, G 
Shadbolt, was really excellent. To him the honour is due that hi 
secured the co-operation of that eminent optician, Thomas Grubb, an¢ 
at least induced that doyen of theoretical opticians, R. H. Bow, t 
take an interest in the work. We must also not forget to emphasis| 
the fact that it was through the energetic action of the photographi 
Press that the wide-angle lens, free from distortion, evolved itself st 
successfully in the sixties in English-speaking countries. In this re 
spect the action of this paper was of no small value. It was, in fact 
through the lively exchange of opinions that the formation of so im 
portant a theorem as the Bow-Sutton law relating to rectilinearity 
Let us then express to the British JOURNAL 01 
PHOTOGRAPHY our best wishes in the words— 


Vivat, crescat, floreat! ” 

Herr J. Gaedicke, the well-known and respected Editor of th 
“Photographisches Wochenblatt,” also sends us his warm congratu 
ations in the following terms :—“ The oldest paper devoted to photo 
graphy, which has continued to appear without interruption to th 
present day, could look back upon a life of fifty years on the ls 
January last. We refer to the British Journat or PHorocrapay. | 
celebrated this Jubilee in a most worthy manner by the publication o 
a Jubilee Number on the 10th June. That this number has only jus 
appeared, is due to the fact that the Editor, Mr. Thomas Bedding 
has been suffering from a serious and long illness, to which he refer 
in the preface. The Jubilee Number is about three times as thiel 
as usual and contains twenty-nine original articles by the more impor 
ant contributors, together with their portraits. Besides this, th 
Editor contributes a history of the Journan since its foundation 
and the portraits of the successive editors are also given. The pape 


was founded by the Liverpool Photographic Society, and was calle 
the ‘Liverpool Photographic Journal.’ The first number appeared 1 
Saturday, January 14, 1854. On the 1st January, 1859, the pape 
was called the ‘Photographic Journal,’ and on the 1st January, 1860 
it was again renamed the ‘British Journal of Photegraphy,’ whic 
title it has retained till the present time. Among the editors of forme 
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s we find Sir William Crookes, then a young man. The late 
1 Traill Taylor conducted the paper admirably for the longest 
yd, but with an interlude of seven years, which he spent in 
rica. He died in 1895. The present Editor, Thomas Bedding, 
me Traill Taylor’s assistant in 1891 in editing the paper, and after 
death of the latter was appointed Editor-in-Chief. This respected 
x, in the fifty years of its existence, represents a veritable his- 
of photography, and it is the richest mine where evidence may be 
d to prove that many things offered now as novelties were known 
‘ago. For instance, Forrest wrote on the drd February, 1888, that 
George Thomas photographed New Brighton Fort at a distance 
wree miles with a telescope, the actinic focal difference being 4 in. 
3 we have the new telephotography. The paper has constantly 
jtained its prominent position of devotion to the whole field of 
ography, and has not taken any notice-of the division of papers 
amateur, professional, and pictorial. We congratulate our honour- 
colleague upon this Jubilee, and hope that in the next fifty years 
importance of the paper will remain as high as hitherto.” 


[he proprietors of the British JourNnaL or PHOTOGRAPHY have 
atly published a Jubilee Number to mark the fiftieth year of its 
ication, though it has not always been known by the title it now 
s. It was first started on January 14, 1854, as the ‘Liverpool 
tographic Journal,’ and after going through many evolutionary 
iges, it assumed its permanent title of the BririsH JoURNAL OF 
TOGRAPHY on January 1, 1860, at which time it was in the able 
Is of Mr. Henry Greenwood, who retained control until his death 
384. This Jubilee Number contains thirty special articles on the 
f popular and prominent phases of modern photography, written 
ompetent specialists, besides an illustrated history of the journal 
2 its foundation. In this history we find a list of the editors, 
ng whom are many well-known men who have since made their 
k in the world of science. Among these we may mention James 
cander Forrest, 1854-1856; George Shadbolt, 1857-1864; George 
son, Samuel Highley, Sir William Crookes, James Martin, John 
Il Taylor, W. R. Bolton, and last but not least, Thomas Bedding, 
-at present fills the editorial chair in such an able manner. Such 
vent as the publication of this Jubilee Number is unique in the 
uls of photography, and marks an important epoch in the science. 
heartily congratulate our contemporary on the success it has 
ady achieved, and trust that it will continue to flourish in the 
re as it has done in the past.” —*‘ The Chemical News.” 


Photography fifty years ago appears to have been only possible 
those with untiring energy and a long purse, we gather from the 
3s of the British JouRNAL oF PHoroGRAPHy Jubilee Number, 
'd June 10. This is a special issue something like a beautiful 
m, though placed on sale at the usual figure (2d.), and any one 
is sufficiently interested in our hobby to read practically the his- 
of photography, should certainly secure a copy of the same. 
tt from the excellent value, one can gather from its pages the 
dy progress that has been made, understand how in the days of 
» an outfit consisted of something like a small cart-load (should 


Iscape work be desired), and the enormous amount of risk one had 
indertake. All the old workers and best photographers who are 


e to tell the tale appear to have been more than pleased to con- 
ute their mite for the benefit and encouragement of the present- 
worker, and we feel certain that, after a careful perusal of the 
mty odd pages, no one will dare to consider anything a trouble 
m they realise the difficulties that had to be contended with and 
nounted not so long ago.”—“ The Hull News.” 


The Jubilee Number of the British JouRNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY 
be found full of interest by all photographers, amateur and pro- 
ional. As might be expected, the majority of the articles deal 
h the historical aspect of the art, and the lay mind, if it does 
fully understand the technical terms and descriptions, is at least 
» to grasp the fact of the great difference that exists between the 
hods of the present day and those of the time when the first 
wber of this well-known and esteemed journal was issued. To 
se practising photography at the present time, accustomed to all 
easy devices so lavishly supplied, the difficulties which beset the 
y students will appear insuperable. However, they have here the 
sonal evidence of some of those forerunners that convinces them, 


for the number includes contributions from photographic experts, 
who have been identified with the journal for thirty, and even forty 
years.” —“ Sheffield Daily Telegraph.” 


“We owe an apology to the Bririsu Journan or PHorocrapny for 
not previously offering’ our congratulations on its Jubilee Number ; 
but we see that we are not alone in being unable, from press of matter, 
to insert contributions with the promptitude which is desirable. It 
is not too late to call attention to the admirable history that this 
number affords of the development of photography and of the pro- 
gress of the JouRNAL; whilst the biographical details relating to 
successive editors and contributors are of very great interest. We 
are glad to see a notice to the effect that ‘advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what ap- 
pears in the text portion of the paper.’ Advertising agents, in their 
anxiety to ‘do business,’ are unconsciously doing their best to de- 
preciate the value of legitimate advertisement, and te injure the repu- 
tation of those journals which do not strictly maintain the distinctiom 
between the advertising and the editorial departments.”—“ The 
Gardener’s Chronicle.” 


“Accept my heartiest congratulations on the Jubilee Number of 
the dear old B.J. It is in many ways the most interesting number I 
have seen since I first began to scan its pages twenty years ago. May~ 
we all-live to enjoy the Centenary issue.—Yours cordially, Jonn A. 
Tennant, Editor, ‘The Photo-Miniature’ (New York).” 


+ 


A NEW SUGGESTION FOR HOLIDAY PARTIES. 
Av first sight a holiday spent amidst scenes of work appears some~ 
what unromantic, Coalmines and factories, steelworks and quarries, 
are not considered so picturesque as the cloud-swept mountain range, 
or the eternal stillness of the placid pool. An industrial centre is 
a strange place to one who has not been brought up in its midst. 


It is often said that the manufacturing districts are horri 


d places. 
But is this true? They have a beauty of their own which is soon 
revealed if a short stay is made in one of them. There is a wild 
grandeur in the flame that shoots up from the blasting furnace. 
The clang of hammer on steel at the foundry is but labour’s melody. 
Who could stand at the pit-head and watch the tons of coal ceaselessly 
rise from the darkness of the pit without being impressed? To see 
and know how such things are done—these are some of the lessons 
that industrial England has to teach. A solitary traveller working 
He can often see but 
the outsides of many places that he would wish to enter. 


by himself suffers from many disadvantages. 
The infor- 
mation that he derives may not be accurate. Much valuable time is- 
often lost in not knowing the country well, and also in not knowing 


which are the likely far: 


to apply to for permits in order to see their~ 


works in operation. On the other hand, if a party were organised, 


pioneered by an efficient guide,. with letters of introduction to the~ 


wish to radiate, the 


heads of the commercial centre from which they 


chances of a successful educational trip would be greatly enhanced. 
Let us suppose a party of young men desirous of seeing England ‘at 
work. How easy it weuld be if some influential man weuld take up: 


the idea, and by obtaining the necessary letters of introduction, not 


only would the gates to many interesting sights be open, but efficient: 
men to explain the marvels that could be seen within would also 
be obtained. In the same way that parties are pioneered through 
Italy, Switzerland, or even places like Oxford at home, could a 
party of men and women be shown round some of the workshops of 
England. By living amongst the people, becoming associated with 
their institutions and their modes of life—different in so many 
respects from those followed in other parts of the country—and by 
watching the mighty thread of England’s industry being woven 
as instructive 


unt, in “The 


before their eyes, surely that would constitute a holid 


as it would be interesting and useful.—Mr. F. A. 
World’s Work 


for July. 
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Patent Dews. 


eae 


The following applications for Patents were made between June 6 
and June 25, 1904 :— 


Enlarging Apparatus.—No. 12,734. “Improvements in photographic 
enlarging or reducing apparatus.” Henry Rex Cook. 

Raising Ferrotype Plate Paper.—No. 12,834. “‘ Method of clipping and 
raising ferrotype plate paper and other photographs.” Joseph 
Richardson. 

Cameras.—No. 12,883. ‘Improvements in or connected with photo- 
graphic cameras.” John Weston Biooke. 

Stand Attachment.—No. 12,923. “An attachment to a photographic 
camera stand for the purpose of taking stereoscopic views.” Alfred 
James Giddings. 

Cameras.—No. 13,005. “Improvements in photographic cameras.” 
Arthur Lewis Adams. 

Photographing Coloured Objects in Monochrome.—No. 13,179. “An 
improved method of photographing coloured objects in mono- 
chrome.” The Gem Dry Plate Company, Limited, and Thomas 
Thorne Baker. 

Shutters.—No. 13,183. “Improvements in ‘focal plane’ shutters for 
cameras.” George Jones, trading as Talbot and Kamer. f 

Mounting Photographs.—No. 13,472. “A new or improved process 
for mounting photographs and the like.” Complete specification. 
Friedrich Wilhelm Gustav Chelius. 

Masks.—No. 13,774.  “‘ Improvements relating to gauges and masks for 
use in photographic printing.” Complete specification. Frederick 
Charles White. 

Postcard Printing Frames.—No. 13,893. “Improvements in and con- 
nected with frames for printing picture postcards and the like from 
a photographic negative.” John McInnes. 

Film Developing Apparatus.—No. 14,069. “Improvements in appara- 
tus for developing photographic films.” Complete specification. 
Jonathan Millard Brainerd. 

Printing Frame.—No. 14,110. “Improved photographic 
frame.” Robert Arthur Montagu Boyce. 

Magazine Attachments.—No. 14,329. “An improvement in magazine 
attachments or charging packets for photographic cameras.” 
‘Newton Livingstone Scott. 


printing 


———————— 


A NEW “ENSIGN” FILM COMPETITION. 


Durine the months of July, August, September, and October, 1904, 
a monthly competition will be. held in connection with the “ Ensign” 
Film. Twenty pounds every.month will be distributed among those 
who send in the largest number of the labels that are pasted on the 
bottom of the “ Ensign” Film boxes. There are no conditions or rules 
‘to be observed, and no coupons have to be obtained. All that has to 
be done is to cut off the bottom of the box in which this film is packed, 
with the label containing particulars of the batch number, date, etc., 
and send as many as possible to Austin Edwards, The Film 
Factory, Warwick, before the end of the month in which you intend 
to compete. Mark the package “ Ensign” Competition. Enclose 
name and address and remember that two six-exposure spool labels 
will have the same value as one twelve-exposure label. In the case of 
the smallest films, which are packed four in a box, the label of one 
box will count as four spools. The prizes will be awarded as 
follows :—To the person sending the largest number of labels in any 
one month, £10; to the person sending the next largest number. in 
any one month, £5. 

There are also five other prizes of £1 each to those who come 
nearest to the winning collections, making twenty pounds in all to be 
distributed each month. All sizes rank equally in this competition, 
and there is no distinction made between users of different sized 
spools. Competitors may ask their friends to collect labels for them. 


Do not wait until the last month when the entries will be heavier ; the 
earlier labels are sent in the better chance there is of winning a prize. 
Twenty labels may win the first prize, and this will work out at 
‘ten shillings a label, so that you see the offer is one that is worth 


consideration. 


Deetings of Societies. 


——_—_»—_—_ 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


July | Name of Society. | Subject. 


Imogen Sulphite. Demonstrated. 
A. E. Henley. 

Members’ Print Evening. By 
{ Orthochromatic Photography. ~ 
| Arthur Payne. 

Competition. 

Competition—‘‘ Architecture.” 


Southampton Camera Clnb ..... 
..| Nelson Photographic Society... 
.| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. 


Everton Ca‘uera Club.. 
Watford Camera Club .. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATIC 
Jun 30, 1904.—Annual general meeting. Mr. A. Haddon in the chi 
Honorary SECRETARY AND TRHASURER’S REPORT 


In presenting to you my first report I must claim youth and in 

perience as an excuse for any failing you may detect in the account 
my stewardship, as against which T lay at the members’ doors the, 
my eyes, heinous crimes of not attending as frequently as could 
wished, and also a strange aversion to paying subscriptions, Howey 
figures and facts are hard nuts to crack, and, having charged you w 
these failings, I now appear for the defendants, so to speak, and pr 
that you are no worse in both respects than you have been in ye 
gone by; in fact, you are rather improved. 
Membership is the great factor in a society's vitality, and altho 
the grand total of members has been somewhat reduced, it is 0 
because a few names of non-paying, non-attending members have b 
struck off by the committee; these gentlemen are quite useless t 
society. If they paid and did not attend, or attended and did not 
they would be useful, but doing neither they are a luxury we 
well dispense with. We have elected 11 new members this year, ’ 
of whom have resigned, making a net increase of 9. We have str 
off 8 bad eggs and 3 have resigned, making a decrease on the roll 
of two, and our membership is now exactly 100. There have t 
50 meetings, as usual, and the average attendance is 21, which I 
informed is good. The smallest was 13, the largest 50. We h 
had what I may term some notable papers this year, and I thin! 
would be invidious to name any in particular, because I do not tl 
that any paper can justly be described as mediocre. Some of the. paj 
have kept the Press in free copy for weeks. I refer especially tot 
on the metrical system, by Mr. Gotz and the psychic effort of : 
Blackwell. We have had 22 open nights, for which the summer mot 
have been responsible, it not being fair to ask a lecturer to come d 
and not to present him with an audience. We have had 7 lami 
lectures pure and simple, 17 papers of technical interest, 2 41 
demonstrations, and two nights have been taken up by busines: 
the society. This past year is notable as having been the first } 
of the Henderson Award, which has lain dormant since it was 
given to the association by Mr. Henderson. I fear the nexb am 
evening may lead to much discussion. We have had so many good 
original papers. Mr. T. Thorne Baker was the recipient this y 
The Anonymous Award was given to, and deserved by, Mr. Fr 
water, a remarkably useful gentleman, who always seems to hay 
paper ready, and is handy in taking the secretary's place when ' 
gentleman feels lazy. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Harvey Piper for one of our large atte 
ances, and to, departed friends for the largest meeting of the year, 
ghosts’ evening before referred to bringing up fifty members and frie 
who were very much alive. These meetings were only surpassec 
the supper (55), which I have heard was excellent ; I did not get m 
myself. But we must express our appreciation of Mr. Grant’s mu 
friends, who did so much to cheer us up, and our thanks to Mr. G 
for bringing them. This occasion was marked by the return of 
old member, Mr. E. J. Wall, to photographic society life after m 
months’ illness. 

I must, in referring to the library, which has been enrichec 
many newly-bound volumes of the weekly and monthly Press, ¢5] 
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pathy with Mr. Marshall. A word for our energetic recorder, 'y) d p t 
; been very busy in sending out and writing splendid reports | RWS ani Q ¢S. 


eetings, and I have done. | 


<penditure this year has increased by £3 7s. 11d., due to votes 
ry, amounting to £2 lds. 9d., and lantern stand, 12s., both | 
Jditions to assets of the associations. Our income has fallen | 
"1 15s., no less a sum than £12 15s. being due to the associa- | 
subscriptions of 1903-4. The gentlemen who are represented | 
sum must have the liability of the large item of 7d. per head 
age laid at their doors, the normal amount being 4d., which 
ite should be ample. Rent is low, being 2s. 44d. per head. 
filiated to the Royal costs 3d. per head, a charge which will 
ased in the coming year, as ld. per copy is to be charged for 
Book. Printing and stationery is a heavy item, being nearly 
read. 

slowing officers were elected :—Trustees: Messrs. A. Haddon 


E. Freshwater. Committee: Messrs. 8S. H. Fry, Hart, T. K. : Sara Sus we . ais 
R. Beckett, Teape, P. R. Salmon, H. C. Rapson, and A. Bed- Tur National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 


Hon. Lanternist: Mr. Wright. Hon. Recorder: W. T. Beauty have an option to purchase Aira Force, the romantic gorge 
pn. Librarian: Mr. W. J. Marshall. Affiliation Delegates : of the. Aira, and Gowbarrow Fell, on Ullswater. This beauty-spot 
Burley Lewis and H.. C. Rapson. re Ae Rae is familiar to all an ists and users of the camera who have been fortu- 
weve. R. J. Kindon. i nate enough to visit the locality. The land which it is proposed to 
7 acquire comprises over 700 acres, and includes a mile of the shore of 
the lake, above which towers the summit of the fell nearly 1,600 ft. 


Royau Institution—-A general monthly meeting of the members 
of the Royal Institution was held on the 4th instant, the Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G., president, in the chair. Viscountess Gort, 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann, and Mr. W. R. W. Sullivan were elected 


members. 


Aw interesting series of pictures illustrating the stirring times 
experienced by the British Expedition to Tibet at the present moment 
has been sent in to Kodak, Limited, by Lieutenant F. M. Bailey, of 
the Pathan Mounted Infantry. They were taken with the No. 3A 
folding pocket Kodak on the N.C. film, and, besides being excellent 
as pictures, they are important as records, and doubtless reproduc- 
tions of them will find their way into the leading illustrated 
weeklies. 


+> 


above sea level. The actual purchase-money required is £12,000, 

but a balance will be needed to meet expenses, and it is desirable, if 

Dew Books. | possible, to secure also some adjoining land, which is offered on 
: advantageous terms. 


| We have received two useful little guide-books that should prove of 
much use to the holiday-maker who takes his camera with him. One 
is entitled “ Holidays in Hastern Counties,” and prominence has been 
given to some less-known districts in Hast Anglia which will well 


théque Photographique.” Dictionnaire de Chimie Photo- 
Jhique. Part V. Gauthier-Villars, 55, Quai des Grands 
sustins, Paris. 


ave recently received the fifth section of this work, by Messrs. repay a visit. The other deals with a series of tours in less-known 
Ad. Braun fils, which is intended as a chemical book of refer- | districts of Holland, North Germany, the side valleys of the Rhine, 
‘amateur and professional photographers. This part includes the Tyrol, the Belgian Ardennes, and Scandinavia, easily and in- 
es extending alphabetically from “Emulsion” to “Gomme,” expensively reached by the Great Eastern Railway Company’s routes 
Ethers, Salts of Iron, and Gelatine are dealt with, it will be yia Harwich and the Hook of Holland and Antwerp. Both these 
ecially interesting. booklets are well illustrated, and may be obtained on application to 
| 30, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

lopidie der Photographie.” Vol. 49. Optik fiir Photographen. RECORD and Survey Photography receives due recognition in the 
F. Stolze. Wilhelm Knapp, Halle a/S. schedule of the Newbury Photographic Exhibition, to be held in the 
volume, which has been specially written as a text-book for autumn, one class being devoted to work of this nature; and as the 
man Technical Photographic Schools, deals with optics in re- county of Berks is particularly rich in antiquities and historical asso- 
0 photography. The nature of light, its refraction, the pro- ciations an interesting collection should result. It was at Newbury 
of prisms and photographic lenses are dealt with in a very that two of the fiercest battles of the Civil War were fought, and 
anner. The lenses of the leading opticians are also brought the old houses adjoining the Bath Road afford interesting reminis- 
eview. The book should give the photographer an intelligent cences of the days of coaches and worthy subjects for the camera. 
ion of the optical part of his outfit, and we warmly recom- In this competition the Mayor of Newbury, who is a keen anti- 

quarian, has offered prizes to the value of three and a half guineas 


on condition that the prize-winners give copies of the successful 


s Directory of Chemists and Druggists.” 711 pp. Price 20s. puts suoutheylocalsrmuse am) 
don: Published by Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., 182, 183, 184, By the death of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., England not only loses 
th Holborn, London, W.C. | an artist worthy to rank with the great masters of the past, but 


Men be nov.doubt as to the usefulness of this work to | also one of the most potent spiritual forces of the nineteenth century. 
e connected with the chemical trades. In the pages of the His jpesoiNy Bevan another of the links which connect our age with 
ill be found the names of over 56,000 persons, being an that oi Cenllvile andl Seeiits Memaleneay fad Dieses, nova excl 
2, as compared with the last edition of the work, of about Tennyson, Ruskin and Turner, Martineau and Gladstone. As an 

artist’ Watts ranks with the great masters by reason of his work 


these include the manufactures of almost every chemical of “ ed b 1 Fi 1 Eel GmeraHaEa 
it importance to have a separate heading, as well as a con- being “marked by three: attributes’ rarely combined. In the, frst 


le number of trades that have not previously appeared. The place, there is always a great conception; he held that a picture must 


ientific branches are also included, such as the analytical and pe pie ciee wae lela Unies, Un las oman aoils, i was MENS 
rgical chemists, members of the Pharmaceutical Society, etc., a face ayithout STes Inthe seco! place he waste Peniecs weg 
scientific researches are constantly developing important man; in the third, a no less admirable manipulator of colour. As 

The contents are arranged admirably for reference. Places ar back as 1857 Ruskin wrote: “We have, as far as I know, at 


and, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, with the names of persons | present amongst us only one painter, G. F. Watts, who is capable 


. . . . . | ig’ i oO 3. 2 i i e i 
2 on business in each, arranged alphabetically in counties, are of design in‘ colour on a large scale.” His ideal of portraiture has 
d by a cross-reference list of trades, arranged alphabetically. 

, g 


been well described “as the intimate study of a man in the mood 

of his vocation,” and his portraits of Tennyson, Gladstone, Carlyle, 

Joachim, Rossetti, and Cardinal Manning witness to his idealizing 
| of the subiect. 

Hon. Sec. of the North Middlesex Photographic Society | Tue National Portrait Gallery.—The 47th annual report of the trus- 

us that the outing arranged for July 16 has been altered | tees of the National Portrait Gallery has been issued asa Parliamen- 

arefield to Rowley Green. tary paper. The report states that Mr. Watts’s portraits of Lord 
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Salisbury and Mr. Lecky, painted in 1884 and 1878 respectively, have 
been ‘accepted as part of Mr. Watts’s original gift to the 
nation, the usual rule as to the expiration of ten years from the date 
of death being suspended, as on former occasions. This rule was 
also suspended in the case of the terra-cotta bust of Mr. Lecky and 
the marble bust of Mr. Herbert Spencer, both modelled by Sir Edgar 
Boehm, R.A,, and of the portrait of Herbert Spencer, painted in 1872 
by John Bagnold Burgess, R.A. The total of visitors from January 1 
to December 31, 1903, is stated to have been made up as follows :— 
Visitors admitted free of charge, 120,303 ; visitors admitted on pay- 
ment of 6d., 9,016; visitors admitted on Sunday afternoons, 11,468; 
total number of visitors admitted in 1903, 140,687. The report further 
gives particulars regarding other portraits acquired by purchase or 
gift during the year—the total number of additions to the collection 
being 28—of loans made to other collections, and of copies of portraits 
made by students. 


A prrtoma as officer of the French Academy has been awarded to 
J. C. Strauss, a St. Louis photographer, whose studio is on Franklin 
Ayenue, near Grand Avenue, an honour which is conferred by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine Arts on artists deemed worthy 
of special distinction. The diploma was awarded by Paul Lascombes, 
a delegate of the Ministry, who, with Felix Lamy, secretary of the 
French Commission to the World’s Fair; Marcel Hortiloup, Commis- 
sioner of Fine Arts at the Exposition; Paul Delestre, who holds a 
similar position ; and Charles Gerschel, a photographer of Paris, went 
to the Strauss studio at three o’clock yesterday afternoon. They found 
Mr. Strauss, who did not know of the honour about to be conferred 
upon him, at work in his shirt sleeves. M. Lamy, secretary of the 
French Commission, impressed with the work of Mr. Strauss on exhi- 
bition in the Palace of Fine Arts, several weeks ago suggested to M. 
Lascombes that he be appointed an Officer of the Academy, although 
this honour is conferred upon few foreigners. M. Lascombes readily 
acquiesced in the plan and cabled to J. Chaumie, French Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts, asking that the violet ribbon which 
is the insignia of the honour, be awarded to the St. Louis artist.— 
“St. Louis Republic.” 
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Commercial & Legal Intelligence 


Re Blyton Wainman Powls and Alfred Arthur May, trading in 
partnership as Powls and May, photographers, of 301, Summer Lane, 
he former residing at Birchfield Road, Aston, and the latter at 17, 
Crompton Road, Handsworth. The aboye named debtors appeared 
or their public examination at the Birmingham Bankruptcy Court 
on June 23 before the Registrar. The statement of affairs filed by 
he debtors showed liabilities amounting to £857 8s. 11d., deficiency 
£772. In reply to the Official Receiver, Powls said he was a 
grocer’s manager until 1887, when he went into partnership as a 
hotographer with May, who had been a grocer’s assistant. ‘Their 
capital amounted to £100. The business was very successful at first, 
being conducted largely on the club system, with agents among the 
actory girls. In November, 1902, the greater part of the premises 
was destroyed by fire. The damage amounted to £710, of which 
they received £410 from an insurance company. Owing to declining 
rade the firm was unable to recover the loss through fire. They 
borrowed money, and sold their furniture, but as they were trading 
at a loss things went from bad to worse till they had to suspend 
payment. Asked why they continued to draw £4 each out of the 
usiness for household expenses, Powls said he set up a big establish- 
ment when he thought he could afford it, and found it difficult to 
reduce expenses. He was now earning nothing. May said that he 
was now acting as manager for Mr. Bennett, who was carrying on the 
yusiness. He could add nothing to what his partner had said in 
explanation of the heavy drawings. 

Art CopyrIGHT.—HANFSTAENGL y. Macrappren.—This was an 
action which had been remitted from the High Court, and in which 
the plaintiff, Mr. Franz Hanfstaengl, a fine art publisher, claimed 
damages from the defendants, Mr. B. Macfadden and Mr. William 
Henry Gale, for the infringement of the copyright of a picture called 
“The Sirens,” by the German artist, Paul Thumann. Mr. Montague 
Lush, K.C., who (with Mr. Morton Smith) appeared for the plaintiff, 


said Mr. Macfadden was an American gentleman 


and carrying on a 
and sending them 
such pictures in 
“ Physical Deve 


the copyright. 
land. There wer 
a portfolio, enti 
Schubert, manage 
Mr. Hanfstaeng 
“The Sirens” ha 
prices ranging fro 
siderable trouble 
cross-examination 
dants, the witnes 
showing that the 
America. He al 


led “The Human Form Divine.” 


iving in Am 
pparently a very large business in copying pie 
over to this country for sale. He also publ 
magazines called “Beauty and Health,” 


opment” under circumstances which, counsel 
tended, only tended to debase the picture and 


destroy the yal 
Mr. Gale was Mr. Macfadden’s manager in 
e also some hundreds of copies of the picture s¢ 
Mr. Ludwig 
r to the plaintiff at 16, Pall Mall East, stated 
had carried on business in London for fifty y 
da considerable sale in its reproduced forn 
m one guinea to one shilling. They had had 
with infringements, especially from America. 
by Mr. Lewis Thomas, who represented the d 
s admitted that there was no register in En: 
picture was copyright or that it was register 
so admitted that defendants, on learning tha 


picture was copyright, at once stopped the sale of the magazine: 
portfolios, and offered to pay any reasonable amount of dam 
Mr. Algernon Graves, fine art publisher, stated that in his o 

g p ’ P 


the piracy tended 


of “the Sirens.” 
London house did 
plaintiff the sum of £100 as penalties and damages. 


entered according 


considerably to damage the value of the copy 
In cross-examination, he admitted that 
not stock the picture. The jury awardet 
Judgment 
y, with costs. 
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SHALL LONDON HAVE A GREAT INTERNATIONAT 


Tuts, is a ques 
a month ago. T 


EXHIBITION? 
ion raised by the ‘Magazine of Comme 
e current number of that magazine now giv 


the interesting result of a referendum on the subject among 


presentative group 


100 firms consulte 


are neutral, whi 


of British manufacturers. It appears thi 
d, 36 are for the exhibition, 32 are against, al 
e 17 are considering the subject. Mr. G 


Balfour, the President of the Board of Trade, endorses the proj 


provided he can 


commercial world. 
zine of Commerce. 


object to an exhi 


or two 


be assured that he will have the support o 
Hence the referendum instituted by the “1 
It is interesting to note that some firms 
Their decision is emphatic and final. 


” 


bition. 


of the objectors raise the familiar argument that in a 


Trade country a Great International Exhibition merely gives fo 


manufacturers an 
us from our own 
over which we s 
of these objectors 
country, but bad 
of comparison in 
tically the only 

ess apparent 
be deterred from 
sidering the fact 
extensively in a 
manufacturer 
1is imitation, 


think 


take any good a 
their servant rat 
hat the exhibitic 
in character. 
tant part in the 


would have before him 
and from which he would derive valuable suggest 
In other words, the advantages of the exhibition, from the pub 
standpoint, will outweigh its disadvantages. 
hat they can do more good for themse 
ight under a bushel. 


By 


opportunity of copying our methods, and ou 
home markets, and from the few foreign ma 
ill have an ascendency. The argument, in — 
is that a great exhibition is good for a Prot 
for a free-import country. We have no stal 
reasoning with this argument, as we are 
ree-import country of the world. It is non 


that there are many manufacturers who woult 


supporting an exhibition on these grounds. 
that foreign nations would be sure to take 
Great United Kingdom Exhibition, the Et 
very numerous example 


any people see 
ves by hiding 
Publicity is bound, sooner or later, to 
rticle; and manufacturers should make pub 
her than their master. The suggestion is | 
on should be chiefly, if not entirely, intercol 
all means let the colonies play the most 
exhibition—they may safely be trusted to 1 


their own interests in that respect—but the colonial charact 
the exhibition should not deprive it of the great value and im 


ance attached to 


a cosmopolitan gathering. If the exhibitic 


confined to the colonies, it could not attain the high rank o 
international exhibitions held in other countries. It would k 


garded 
influx of visitors 


by the w 


vorld as a domestic matter of our own, ane 
would decrease accordingly. To do the thing 


the ‘suggested exhibition should be both intercolonial and 3 


national. There 


is no reason why the two features should n 


harmonised, unless we are to indulge in the chimerical hope 
the British Empire can be run successfully as an isolated unit 
world of gregario 


us nations. 
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FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


s-October.—Glasgow Photographic Exhibition, 
y and Museum, Kelvingrove, Glasgow. 

14 to September 50.—Vienna Photographic Society. Secretary, 
ger, Karmelitergasse 7, Vienna 11. 

ust 1.—Andover and District Horticultural Society. Photo- 
e Section. Hon. Secretary, W. L. Gradidge, Jubilee House, 
er. 

ust 16-20.—Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society Photographic 
n. Secretary, Edward Kitto, The Observatory, Falmouth. 
tember 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley Gallery, 
an Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Photo- 
c¢ Salon, 1904, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W. 

tember 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon Secretary, 
Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 

fember 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s Forty- 
Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London. Secretary, 
_W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

ber 1-30.—Berlin International Photographic Exposition, M. 


Goercke, Berlin W. 62, Maassen-Strasse 32, Germany. 
ober 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. sec., H. C. 


ingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

ember, 1904.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. Hon. 
W..N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 
ember 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. 
Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 

ember 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. 
Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

rember 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
r Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.K. 

ember 15-16.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. H. 
1, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

ember 21-26.—Sheftield Photographic Society. Joint Secretaries, 
Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

ember 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. 
mnt, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

ember 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

ember 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

ember 5-17.—I'irst American Photographic Salon at New York. 
ary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
101st Street, New York. 

ember 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
ary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

ember 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, S. G. 
sr, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

ember 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. 
Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

uary 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secretary, 
. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

tuary 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
ation. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
Glasgow. 

e, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition, 
, 62, Compton Road, Harehills. Leeds. 


Secretary, Art 


Hon Secretary, 


Hon, Sec., 


Hon. Secre- 


Secretary, F. G. 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

ber 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures taken 
Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. Thornton-Pickard 
facturing Co., Altrincham. 
yber 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paper. 
1 Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
Sher 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 
a Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, 
ls. 
yber 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
es. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
n, B.C. 
ember 1.—The “Graphic.” 

Competition, the “Graphic,” 
n, H.C. 
ember 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. 


Manager, 
Whitefriars, 


£50 in cash prizes. 
Tallis Street, 


Prizes valued at £500 
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for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 
March 15, 1905.—IIford. £750 in prizes for negatives on Ilford 


plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given, 

*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions ewpressed by our 
correspondents, 

Se 

KODAK COMPETITION. 

To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—June 30, the closing date of the Grand Kodak £1,000 

Amateur Competition, brought in sacks full of entries, which now 

number many thousands. ‘The clerical work attaching to such a 

competition as this is considerable, and it will be perhaps two or 

three weeks before the result can be made known. As a.whole the 

exhibits are up to a very high standard, and to adjudge them will be 

no sinecure.—Yours faithfully, fk Kova, Limirep. 
41-43, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C., July 1. 


THE 


+ 


Tun list of applications for space in the forthcoming Loan Exhibi- 
tion of Process Engraving in Monochrome and Colour, to be held at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in October, will, it is understood, be 
osed very shortly. ‘The exhibition will include photo-lithographic and 
collotype processes, and a complete historical series of examples, 
showing the gradual development and uses of these and the others 
represented is being arranged. 


i=) 


Puorocrapns and Fraud.—In photographs of the swindling London 
Penny Omnibus Association’s premises that were issued to the public 
the same horses were placed in various stalls in the stables, and a 
very pretty picture was made by bringing in a borrowed coach and 
four. Some stables at Walham Green were described as the “head 
depot,” a room at Fulham Road became the “main traffic office,” 
the “stores and granaries” were said to be situated at Fulham, 
Hammersmith, and Westminster, and there was an alleged “ grazing” 
farm at Ockenden. When the association went into bankruptcy, 
claims from the public to the extent of £18,000 were made, but the 
creditors only received one penny in the pound. Sentence of five 
months’ imprisonment was passed at Clerkenwell yesterday on Arthur 
Bartlett, a joint manager of the association, who was charged with 
conspiracy with Knowles, the secretary (now “wanted” on a war- 
rant), to defraud the public. 
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* * NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 


the teat portion of the paper. 


The British Houmnal of Photoguaphy, 


The Oldest Photographic Journal in the World. 


ESTABLISHED 1854, PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE TWOPENCE, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, Post Free 


(UNITED KINGDOM AND THE CHANNEL ISLES). 


France, Belgium, United States, Canada 
‘Australia, Africa, New Zealand, New- 
foundland, Germany, Russia, Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, Egypt, India, China, 


d, 

One Year... ... .. «. 1010 
5 5 

Japan, &e. One Year .. 13s, 


Half Year... 6... ye 
Quarter Year... ... .. 
Tt may also be obtained from all Booksellers, Photographic Dealers, 

and Railway Bookstalls. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*," All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Epitors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*," Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are gwen, 


*,%* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MEssrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration ot copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s, 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the tee. 


ee 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Samuel Nixon, of Glenvista, Lreggan, Londonderry, Ireland. Photograph, Showing 
Mrs. Kerrigans, of Leenane, co. (ulway, Ireland, standiny by her Spinning 
Wheel, also the Chair upon which the King sat, and the Cubin (or Huuse) in 
which the Kins and Queen Visited Mrs. Kerrigans in the year 1901. 

H. Bennett, Church Laue, Goosnargh, near Preston. Photograph of Biock of 


Buildings with Landscape; the Annexe portion of the County Asy.um, 
Whitt.ngham, near Preston. 


Louis G. Carpenter, 88, High Street, Ramsgate. Photograph of H.R.H. Princess 
Lowise,the D of Argyll, the Mayor of Ramsgate and Oficials on Balcony 
of Koyul Victoria Pavilion, Ramsgate. 


Chas. Foster. Photographer, Promenade, Port St. Mary, Isle of Man. Photograph 

of the Crew of the Kishiny Vessel “ Harvest Home,” Listing und Cartiny Nets. 

Backerounp.—We do not know the gentleman’s present address. 
Better consult the advertisement columns of the JOURNAL, as 
it is quite against our rule to recommend any particular maker’s 
goods. 
XECULTED ORDER.—JACKSON says: “Several weeks ago I received 
his list of a paper. I sent stamps for sample. Some weeks 
elapsed, when I wrote reminding them I had not received it. I 
hen got a post-card saying they could not get raw paper, but 
would do so in a few days. I have heard nothing since. Do 
you know anything about it?” In reply: We know nothing 
about it whatever. Better write to the firm again and remind 
chem of the matter. 

Lens ror ENtARGiING.—S. CHAMBERLAIN says: “(1) I have just come 
across an old camera made by J. F; Shew, 89, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street. But the lens is an Alexis Millet, of Paris, 
No. 1615. It is 3in. in diameter, and is a double achromatic 
portrait lens. Can you tell if this is a first-class lens? (2) The 
approximate worth of it; and (3) to what size it will enlarge? 
If not, can you, please, tell me the way to find out the above 
questions?” In reply: (1) We could give no opinion unless we 
tested the lens. (2) Better get the value from Messrs. Shew. 
(3) To any size, provided it will cover the size of the negative 
to be enlarged. 


Tonine Trovsie.—* P. O. P.” asks: “Can you tell me the cause 0 
the trouble I have with my sulphocyanide toning bath? When 
used a second time it turns prints a faint yellow colour,when first 
put in, and works slowly; viz., prints get a pink tint on the 
edge. I haye reason to know the bath has enough gold in it 
yet the trouble seems to come from lack of gold. I am carefu 
to have everything used perfectly clean, but cannot get over 

this trouble. It seems to come only in hot weather.” In reply: 

It is pretty evident that the bath is deficient in gold, notwith- 

standing your statement to the contrary. Add more gold and 
see the effect. : 

Carson Lanrern Sripres.—“ LANTERNIsT” says: “TI should be greatly 

obliged if you would advise me on the following points :—(1) 

In the ‘B.J.P.’ for October 30, 1903, p. 867, ‘Caledonian’ 

states that no coating of the glass is necessary in making carbon 

lantern slides, but on p. 923 of November 20 this is contradicted, 
which is correct? (2) Are lantern slides made by the carbon 
process as good as the ordinary slides? (3). What is a good 


> 


formula for white ink, to be used with an ordinary pen, for 
writing titles on dark mounts?” In reply: (1) We should 
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certainly advise the use of a substratum on the glass. (2) T 
is very much a matter of opinion. However, the carbon pro 


yields excellent slides. 


(3) Chinese white, as sold in tubes 


artists’ colourmen, mixed with thin gum water. 


Spors on Prints.“ J. 


B.” says: “I have used with great satis 


tion the chromic acid treatment for bromides from too < 


trasty negatives, 


have been trouble 


but on trying it with gaslight paper (Velo 
with black spots on the print so treat 


I enclose print which was exposed entire, then divided, | 


one half bathed 


will observe that 


reply: Evidently 


evidence of slove 


Sport Cottopron.— 
misfortune to spo 
by getting some 
quantity of water 


free from the markings. 
suggest any preventative of 


in chromic acid solution, and the two p; 


then developed at the same time and in the same dish. | 


he print developed in the ordinary way 
I shall be much obliged if you 
or cure for the ‘spots,’” 
here were some particles of matter in 


chromic acid bath that had a reducing action where they ¢é 
in contact with the print. The other half of the picture be 


nly work. We should suggest more care 


the manipulations, 


““B. C.” says: 


“(1) Some time ago I had 
il a considerable quantity of enamel collod 
water accidentally mixed with it, 4 


was only small in proportion, but sufficient 


render the collodion useless in its present state. When pou 
on the glass inthe usual manner it does not ‘set’ asit shot 


but turns milky 
collodion, or wall 


and spongy. Is there any way of rescuing 
it have to be thrown away? (2) I shall 


pleased if you can give me a recipe for making celluloid yarn 


for negatives.” 
dish, and allow 
dissolve in equal 


iu reply: (1) Pour the colodion into a _ 
it to become thoroughly dry, and then 
parts of ether and alcohol. -Unless you s: 


a large quantity, it will scarcely be worth the trouble. (2) 1 
simplest way is to clean spoilt celluloid films and then disso 


in a mixture of 
spirit. 


equal parts of amyl-acetate and methyla 


VuLocicy or Burtur.—E. M. Pars writes: “I have been interes 
by the appearance in various photographic weeklies of a phe 


graph ot a rifle b 


ullet taken at one-millionth part of a seco: 


1 shall be pleased to hear how the velocity of this bullet | 


been arrived at. 
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its Jubilee Number, gives the velocity as 20,000 tt. per seco 
but a week later it is given as 3,u00. ‘The ‘Photograp 
News’ of June 10 says 00,000 per second, and a paper wa 
I cannot lay my hands on at the moment, if my memory ser 


me correctly, giv: 
right in svating 
bullet very rarely 
according to the | 
used.” in reply : 
was arrived at. 


es it as 40,000 ft. per secona. J think T 
that the ascertained velocity of any 1 
exceeds 2,000 ft. per second, varying a Ii 
make of the ritle and the amount ot pow 
We cannot say how the velocity of the bu 
Perhaps, if you write to the makers of | 


plate upon which the photograph was taken, they will g 


you the informat 
simply an adverti 


ion you desire. You see, the illustration 
sement for a particular make of plate. 


Srupio Query.—* Srupro” asks: “ Will you please advise me re f 
lowing? I have small studio, sitters’ end facing north, 154 


8, root and one s 


sitters’ end, which I see you adv 


studio work, but 


I have 4 it. block 
se. I have no knowledge 
in so short a studio sitter will be very cl 


ide glazed clear glass. 


to the background, say 1 ft., and it seems to me when blit 


are fitted I shall 


have no control over light on sitter. MW 


you kindly inform me if I shall find this so in practice? 
If 4 ft. is too much to block in so short a studio? 2. WI 
colour blinds do you advise? 3. What can I stipple glass w 


on roof? 4. How 


can I fix blinds on roof? 5. Should blir 


on side light work from top to bottom, or in sectimns, top 


centre, and botto 


m to centre, overlapping one another?” 


reply: 1. The studio is certainly very small, but there is 
reason why the sitter should be so close to the background 


1 it. Then 4 ft 
Medium blue or 


. will not be too much to be blocked. 
pale green. 3. Starch paste mixed with 


little whiting is as good as anything. 4. The ordinary brack 


such as are generally used for window blinds. 


5. Form 


side, curtains running on rods will answer well. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


le Photographic The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
onvention. Photographic Convention of the 
nited Kingdom was opened at Derby on Monday evening. 
he president for the year, Mr. Geo. Herbert Strutt, ex- 
ligh Sheriff of Derbyshire, delivered a brief inaugural 
ddress at the opening conversazione given by the Mayor, 
ouncillor Cornelius Boam, in the Albert Hall of the 
lechanics’ Institute. The exhibition of photographic 
pparatus, pictures, etc., to say nothing of the musical 
romenade, light refreshments, etc., were greatly enjoyed 
y the large number of ladies and gentlemen present. 
he exhibits include contributions by Kodak, Limited, 
ad the Platinotype Co., and a series of unframed prints, 
te work of members of the Convention. The exhibition 
f professional work by members of the Professional 
hotographers’ Association, on view at the Corporation 
rt Gallery, is also attracting much attention. A review 
f this collection will be given in our next issue. The 
eek’s programme of excursions to the beauty spots of 
Jerbyshire is being favoured with delightful weather, and 
e doubt not will result in a good “bag” of pictures. At 
he meeting on Wednesday Professor Joly was elected 
resident for the ensuing year, and Dublin was decided 
n as the venue for the next convention, in July, 1905. 
Those who visited Dublin on the occasion of the 1894 
onvention will retain very pleasant memories of Treland’s 
apital. 


* * * 
_New The paper. recently read before the 
gg Royal Photographie Society by Mr. Con- 


ad Beck, on Dr. Rudolph Steinheil’s new principle of 
ns construction, must again impress on us all the pre- 
minence of the German in matters connected with the 
dvancement and application of optical science. The photo- 
raphic objective, the microscope, and the telescope all owe 
1uch to our Teutonic brethren, whose peculiar adaptability 


for steady research in any particular direction forms a not 
inconsiderable phase of the national characteristic. We 
reproduce Mr. Beck’s paper on another page, antl the lens 
he describes at length will be found to embody some novel 
optical properties, not the least of which is its simplicity 
of construction coupled with the skill with which certain 
conditions necessary to +he construction of the modern 
anastigmat have been comp.’ed with. 

* * * 


Espionage We have iwo or three times lately called 
in Germany. attention to the “spy scare” in France, 
and cautioned tourists with their cameras to be careful as 
to how they use them. This caution also, it seems, is 
equally applicable to Germany, at least, on the French 
frontiers, for here the authorities are equally on the alert. 
The Berlin correspondent of the “Standard,” telegraphing 
one day last week says that the trial of a man at Leipzig 
had been commenced on a charge of espionage. It is 
alleged that he had obtained employment at Metz in order 
to obtain access to the forts at Distenhofen, of which he took 
several photographs. Three high police officials, it is stated, 
said that they could only give evidence if the 1 was 
conducted in camera. The accused asserts his innocence. 
We refer to this matter simply to point out that the Ger- 
man authorities are equally as suspicious of suspected spies 
as are their French neighbours on the frontier. 


* * * 
Duelling Duelling in France often brings a smile 
ane pete: in. England, where we have quite a 
graphy different and more impromptu method 


in France. 6 
of settling temporary quarrels—namely, 


with Nature’s weapons. A little while ago we read in one 
of the daily papers, sarcastically inclined, that the French 
Government should take steps to stop this silly practice 
or some day, perhaps, an accident would happen, and some- 
one might be hurt. In the daily Press, one day last week, 
we read that a duel was fought in Paris at the great wheel 
close to the Champs de Mars, and that it was witnessed 
by a large number of people, including several photo- 
graphers, who took cinematographs of the encounter. One 
of the combatants is said to have been injured.. Reading 
this, and knowing, as we do here, how some cinemato- 
graph pictures are produced, many may, taking the cir- 
cumstances into consideration, fairly surmise that this was 
a “bogus” affair, got up for the purposes of. obtaining a 
sensational cinematograph picture for a music-hall. But, 
after all, it may have been a “real genuine French duel,” 
and “ honour was satisfied.” 


* * * 
Photographs [i has long been the dream of electri- 
bygWire: cians to transmit pictures by wire, and 


The 


several good attempts have been made to realise it. 
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latest is by a German physicist, named Korn. His system, 
which is briefly described in the “Electrician,” like most 
of those that have preceded it, depends on the remarkable 
property of selenium of permitting or resisting the pas- 
Sage of an electric current, according to the amount of 
light falling upon it. At one end of the wire a negative 
photographic film of the design to be forwarded is mounted 
on a glass cylinder. As this cylinder revolves a spot of 
light travels over the surface of the film and illuminates 
a selenium cell behind it. When the beam strikes a trans- 
parent part the negative, the selenium, being strongly 
lighted, sends a strong electric current, and on the con- 
trary the current is weakened when the light falls on a 
darker part of the film. At the receiving station, by a 
reverse arrangement, the sensitive paper on a correspond- 
ing rotating glass cylinder is traversed by a fluctuating 
beam of light, which thus produces a photographic record 
resembling in light and shade the original design. The 
apparatus can, it is claimed, be employed to transmit 
photographs and drawings. 


* * * 
The Free From an account in the “Photograph- 
Portrait ische Correspon lenz” we are glad to see 
Swindle. 


that one of * use people who trade upon 
the credulity of the public, and do harm to photography, 
has received his appropriate reward. A dealer of Polish 
extraction, 55 years old, named Lébmann, but now a 
naturalised French subject, was charged at Berne with 
fraud and attempted fraud. His practice was the solicita- 
tion of orders for enlargements, which would be made free 
of cost provided the persons paid for the frames, half the 
‘amount on giving the order and the other half on delivery 
of the framed picture. About twenty tradesmen gave him 
orders. The frames were of common quality and the 
pictures not retouched. Lébmann was evidently making a 
good profit on his venture, for it was proved that he had 
‘bought fifty rej d frames from a man in Berne, to whom 
he gave instructions to pack them and send them to various 
people, who were informed that the photographs would 
‘be sent from another town. The Court found that 
‘Lébmann’s business was carried on merely as a means of 
‘deceiving the public, and as he had already been kept under 
‘detention for a month, sentenced him to thirty days’ soli- 
tary imprisonment. 


i * & 


Kew and Last week we made reference to the pro- 
Bro uurore aa posed disfigurement of one of the pretty 
peed Mal ‘© ‘little islands in the Thames, facing Kew 

Gardens, by converting it into a place 
for repairing and building barges. A very large number 
of photographers who dwell in our Metropolis seem to 
‘be quite unaware of the pictures they may obtain in the 
district of Kew and Brentford. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to find anywhere within four or five miles from the 
Marble Arch so much food for the camera as here. For 
example, there is Strand-on-the-Green, commencing from 
Kew Bridge, where, within two or three hundred yards, 
a good day’s work may be found. The old and varied cot- 
tages on the river-side, some quite Dutch in their charac- 
ter, make excellent pictures. In fact, Strand-on-the-Green, 
with its old barges, is quite characteristic of a Dutch quay. 
It is the happy hunting-ground of painters, and we have 
‘on a fine day seén nearly a dozen at work at one time, but 
‘not a single photographer. This picturesque spot affords 
‘pictures both morning and afternoon. How long Strand- 
‘on-the-Green will retain its present character it is: difficult 
‘to conjecture, seeing that a year or two ago somé of the old 
cottages were pronounced by the local sanitary authorities 
to be in an unsanitary state. Then there is the old town 


of Brentford adjoining, that with its old date charac} 
little cottages and courts, old-fashioned public-house; 
of which there is a plethora—together with the barges 
the river-side on to Isleworth, where several days’ wi 
may be profitably expended with the camera. On m 
than one occasion we met the late Mr. Norman Mache 
the painter, on his way to the salubrious (?) town 
Brentford, with his camera, as he told us, to secure “ bij 
from the old cottages, courts, and squalid children of - 
“\bargees!” for his pictures. Although Brentford 
according to the books, the county town of Middlesex, 
cannot be said that in its present ‘state it is any gr 
credit to it. But that is of no moment to the came 
worker, so long as he can get picturesque pictures thers 
and he can; and, what is more, with a pleasant ’bus a 
tram run within half-a-dozen miles of the Marble Arch 


* * * 


Coloured Photography practically killed miniat 
Photo- painting of the old style on ivory so: 
GTEC: fifty or sixty years ago, and those w 
followed it as a livelihood had, perforce, to take to colo 
ing photographs. In the fifties and sixties there was 
considerable run on tinted and coloured photographs; ¢ 
work being executed by the old miniature painters w 
for the most part, exceedingly well done, and good, 

many cases high, prices were paid for them. When t 
carte-de-visite became the rage, the colouring of pho 
graphs became neglected, and furthermore the fashion { 
portraits in brooches, lockets, and the like died out. Hen 
coloured miniatures became a thing of the past. A fi 
years ago an attempt was made to revive miniature-pail 
ing, and a Society of Miniature Painters was formed, a: 
held one or two exhibitions, which were very successf 
The King has always shown great interest in the art 

miniature-painting, and has now conferred upon the Socie 
of Miniature Painters (at the Modern Gallery in Bon 
street) the title of “Royal.” This honour should add 
further stimulus to miniature-painting. At the prese 
time many of our leading portraitists are making a featu 
of coloured miniatures on a photographic base, and excee 
ingly well executed many of them are. In the old day 
the colouring had to be done on silver prints, and n 
a few, for which high prices had been paid, rapidly fade 
and that brought discredit to the art. Now, however, 1 
have permanent processes—platinum and carbon—to wo: 
upon ; hence there need be no fear of the pictures fadin 
Unfortunately, there is no method of producing a phot 
graph direct upon ivory, the material that the artist mo 
delights to work upon. Carbon prints can be transferre 
to ivory, but then it is necessary to have a substratum | 
insoluble gelatine. Hence the artist has not the bai 
surface of the ivory to deal with, but one of gelatin 
which, for his (or her) work is quite a different thing. | 
remains to be seen if three-colour work, for portraitur 
will be brought to such a state of perfection as to supe 
sede hand colouring. So far as we have been able | 
ascertain, professional protraitists are taking no intere: 
in this subject, though it might well be worth their whi 
to do so. There is little question that if good three-colou 
portraits were produced, a certain portion of the publ. 
would, even for the novelty of the thing, prefer 

“natural colour ” photograph to a hand-painted one. U 
to the present, however, we have seen nothing in th 
direction that would compare with a well-executed hanc 
coloured photograph. 

% * * 


The Heat 
Wave. 


The year of grace 1904 will acquire fam 
; in history for the resurrection of summe 
—a season loved long since and lost awhile to the energeti 
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r photographer. A glance at the weather reports 
ll quarters during the past fortnight, as published 
daily papers, reveal an almost unparalleled series 
s of unbroken sunshine. That this portends much 
iture of plates goes without saying, and incidentally 
he owner of the small hand camera, fitted with cheap 
id small stop, his opportunity. He can even aspire 
sesstul street photography, that is, so far as the 
posure of the plate goes, under the conditions that 
revailed of late. At midday on Monday last we 
1d a fully-exposed negative in the midst of the 
traffic with a camera having a lens working at F.11 
utter at 1-100 sec. The vast amount of brilliant 
ib present gives an opportunity for effective street 
hat has seldom occurred for many years, not only 
he photographic point of view, but also from the 
ul standpoint. The streets have become a study 
ur. Symphonies in white and the palest of pinks 
lows and a dozen other tints adorn the side walks 
» bus tops. Panamas and flannels and muslins have 
up in the streets with the speed of mushrooms. 
rks and open spaces are thronged with ladies and 
n dressed in charming summer costumes; while 
; a class, has subsided mostly into grey as light as 
allows. The Water Carnival at Henley, too—that 
of the snapshotter—reached its zenith in the most 
t weather. The festive array of house-boats and 
ss on the course, the panorama of ever-shifting small 
he thousand and one types of faces, the whole 
sd scene, with its charming natural setting made 
year a picture hard to beat. The Meteorological 
wisely will not pledge its word for more than 
four hours, but we understand that at the Victoria- 
stablishment there was a unanimous feeling at the 
ng of the week that the weather was at last going 
credit. It has had so many disappointments during 
few years, that a spell of orthodox summer weather 
grateful and comforting to a deserving body of 
servants, whose efforts are sometimes derided. And 
e really keen user of the camera, who rides his 
inder all conditions, will conclude that cooler days 
leir compensation when the time comes to retire 
tuffy recesses of the dark-room, with the tempera- 
eighty something—a state of things calling for 
| application of ice, alum, formalin, and much good 
Whether all these are possessed by every enthusi- 
nateur photographer and the professional with a 
der to fill to time is a question we prefer to leave 
individual. 


* * * 


n Sir William Crookes has been making a 
series of interesting experiments on the 
behaviour of diamonds when subjected 
ction of radium. More than twenty-five years ago 
ed that these gems, when exposed to the impact of 
matter in a high vacuum, exhibited phosphorescent 
of different hues, and eventually were, under pro- 
bombardment, blackened on the surface. This 
Ag was quite superficial, and was presumably due to 
nation of graphite. It could be removed by the 
ion of diamond dust, as in the operation of 
g, or would disappear if the stone were immersed 
am mixture of potassic chlorate in strong nitric 
low, as the /3 rays of radium have the same pro- 
is the kathode stream in a radiant-matter tube, Sir 
thought that it would be interesting to ascertain 
they would bring about a similar change in the 
|. So he selected two small stones for experiment, 
ere of a yellow tinge, or, as a jeweller would say, 
yur.” One of these, which we will call A, was 


nds. 


studiously kept out-of reach of radium, but the other one, 
B, was submitted to its influence for seventy-eight days. 
At the end of this time it was found that B was not only 
darkened in tint, but that it had changed its colour from 
yellow to blue. It was now treated for ten days with the 
acid mixture already described, when its dull surface colour 
given by the radium disappeared, and it was once more 
bright and transparent. But it had completely lost its 
yellow tinge, and was now of a pale blue-green. “ This 
alteration of colour,” writes Sir William Crookes, “ may be 
of commercial importance. If ‘ off-colour’ stones can be 
lightened their value will increase, while if the prolonged 
action of the radium is to communicate to them a decided 
colour, they would be worth much more as ‘ fancy’ stones.” 
This discovery by one of our leading scientists will be of 
service in answering the oft-repeated question of the utili- 
tarian mind with regard to radium, “‘ Of what good is it?” 
And it will most surely arouse the interest both of those 
who own diamonds and those who deal in them. We 
remember once being shown two very fine gems, one being 
perfectly white, “of the purest water,’ as our grandfathers 
used to express it, while the other was a pale straw colour. 
But this slight colouration made all the difference in the 
value of the two stones, the white one being worth fourteen 
times as much as the yellow one. There must be many 
thousands of these off-colour diamonds scattered about 
among different owners, and if they can be made white 
by a few weeks’ association with a tube of radium bromide, 
and an acid bath to clear them, there will be rejoicing in 
Hatton Garden and elsewhere. Then there is that other 
question of “fancy stones.” It is not, perhaps, generally 
known that diamonds have been found of all sorts of vivid 
colours, bright blue, green, and red being among the 
number. It seems quite possible that by a more extended 
exposure to radium some of those colours might appear. 
Such coloured diamonds are not only very beautiful, but 
they are so rare that they fetch an enormous price. 
Radium is not likely to get cheaper under the stimulus o 
this new demand for its kind offices. 


* * * 
War Although newspaper correspondents and 
Pictures. artists are excluded from the zone o 


fire which is encircling the fortress of Port Arthur, we 
may reasonably assume that photographs illustrative of 
the great drama now being enacted in the Far East wil 
be at some time available to the historian. The Japanese, 
who have shown such marvellous sagacity in adopting 
all kinds of scientific aids to the needs of war, not even 
excluding wireless telegraphy, which is hardly yet out o 
its swaddling clothes, are not likely to miss any oppor- 
tunity of employing the camera where photographic 
records may be desirable. Such pictures would be of 
intense interest to the whole world, for they would illus- 
trate events which are making history and altering the 
map of Asia. At present we have to depend upon word- 
paintings for our notions of what is going on, and the 
canvasses are necessarily small to be written within the 
compass of a rigidly censored telegraphic despatch. There 
are the illustrated newspapers, certainly, but even they 
have to content themselves with the pourtrayal of minor 
incidents which occur on the fringe of the battle area, or 
give confessedly imaginary pictures of the heat of the 
conflict. What we all want to see are pictures of the 
fortifications round about Port Arthur with the siege-guns 
in position ready at the supreme moment to launch their 
monster projectiles upon the devoted fortress, and upon the 
harbour which contains nearly all that remains of the 
Russian Navy. A comprehensive photograph of the area 
involved would manifestly be impossible unless the opera- 
tor were up in a balloon, and even a photograph so taken 
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would only be a patchwork map with detached puffs of 
smoke of tiny dimensions for each big explosion. We are 
all apt to take our ideas of a siege from what our 
imaginations have gathered from the ruined feudal castle 
or the medieval romance. But a modern attack on such 
a place as Port Arthur is a very different operation, for it 
covers many square miles of country. Do we realise this 
when we read that the Japanese have secured heights from 
which their siege guns will be able to dominate the har- 
bour? These heights are in reality five miles away, and 
it is impossible for those not trained in the arts of modern 
warfare to realise that from such a distance a deadly 
fire can be concentrated on the ships in Port Arthur 
harbour. The Japs have among them expert photo- 
graphers, as they have experts in every other branch of 
science and art, and we may be quite sure that all that 
is possible to the camera will form the subject of photo- 
graphy. The crude prints in colour which found their 
way over here from Japan during the war with China 
will not satisfy the needs of such a rapidly advancing 
country as that of the Mikado, and we may expect photo- 
graphy, with all its limitations, to take a forward place in 
illustrating events connected with the present struggle. 


* * * 
Black “Can the Ethiopian change his skin?” 
and is a question which was asked many cen- 


White, turies ago, doubtless with an inflection of 
the voice which compelled an answer in the negative. But 
this old question seems to crop up regularly in America, 
where people seem to have a kind of idea that it should be 
answered affirmatively. Not many months ago we alluded 
to certain experiments which were to be tried with a view 
to demonstrate that a nigger child, which is white at birth, 
could be made to remain white if for some weeks it were 
kept under the influence of non-actinic light: The result of 
that experiment does not seem to have been published, so 
that we may presume that it failed, otherwise by this time 
we should have had that baby appearing at all the music- 
halls. Another sensation of a somewhat similar kind was 
alluded to by the New York correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph a tew days back. Silas Ward, who is a negro, is, 
we are told, gradually losing his dusky colour, and is becom- 
ing white. It is believed that fright has produced the 
transformation which, if it continues, will cause him to 
become completely blanched. The cause of his fright is not 
quite apparent. He has been arrested for stealing 
chickens, and was imprisoned at Long Island; but whether 
the chickens frightened him, or he became chicken-hearted 
when pursued by the myrmidons of the law, does not 
transpire. Whatever may be the cause, this particular 
Ethiopian is changing his skin as easily as the common 
Ethiopian serenader of the Christy Minstrel type was able 
to wash off his burnt cork, and it would be extremely 
interesting from a photographic point of view to find out 
he reason for the change. Fright, and excessive grief, 
have been known again and again to discharge the pigment 
from the hair, and it seems to be only a short step further 
o bring about a similar change with the skin. Hydrogen 
peroxide acts upon the hair in the same way, only it leaves 
he head golden instead of white. Ladies with dark com- 
plexions who have dallied with peroxide do not realise until 
too late how ill a dark skin looks with yellow hair. To 
such misguided ones the story of the New York negro will 
e of especial interest, for it will raise hopes in their minds 
that skin can be made colourless as well as hair. If any 
body of men are qualified to deal with a black and white 
problem such as this, photographers are they, and it would 
be to their interest to devote some of their leisure time to 
its study. They already know so much about carbono and 
other pigments, and are so familiar with various methods 


| of reduction and intensification, that it should not be ¢ 
| cult to apply to the human epidermis remedies which h 
| been found so effectual in dealing with animal gelat 
If visitors to a studio can have their faces retouched | 
| improved, as well as the presentment of those faces on 
negative film, photographers will no longer complain 
lack of custom. If it be possible to turn a nigger wh 
it should be an extremely easy matter to make a dark ¢ 
plexion a few shades lighter. 


———— 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER AND HIS EYES: 


Atmost every trade or profession has some special dist 
peculiar to its votaries—the clerk has his writer’s era 
the lead manufacturer and the potter their lead-poison 
the match-maker his necrosis of the jaw, the submai 
tunnel excavator his “cai ease,” and “ dent 
palsy,” “ miller’s itch,” the * *s stare,” the “ athlet 
| hump” are self-explanatory fami terms all express 
the same idea, and, while already in photography 
often hear of bichromate and metol poisoning, there se 
danger of another morbid condition being associated y 
photographic operating—the retoucher’s eye or ph 
| grapher’s retinitis or conjunctivitis. As bearing w 
this probability we would draw attention to a note 
warning struck by Mr. William Sugg at the concluc 
meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers recently h 
Mr. Sugg spoke of the danger that threatened the | 
| sight of the modern worker by ficial light, owing 
| the increased power of gas-light now so common thra 
the introduction of the incandescent burner without s1 
being taken to guard the eyes from the effects of tk 
rays known to be deleterious in their action. What 
wanted, he said, was that the rays from these burl 
should be the colour of sunlight, and not that of me 
light. Shades of rose colour or green should be emplo 
where intense light was used. The whole matter nee 
careful study, was his opinion. It is scarcely necess 
to state that the warning is equally applicable, % 
indeed, more so in the case of electric lighting. That 
views We are expressing cannot be looked upon as alam 
will be obvious to all reade our Corresponde 
Column, files of which will show by no means infreqt 
reference to the existence of eye troubles, and any 
who observes the retouchers at work with the cons 
glare of a bright light—frequently the actual incandest 
light referred to in Mr. Sugg’s wai ning—must be sir 
by the very present danger to the ultra-sensitive orgal 
sight that such exposure must bring about. Dr. Svelk 
| Wells, long known as a leading ophthalmologist, in 
work a “Treatise on Diseases of the Eye,” states 1 
“ Retinitis is but rarely met with as an idiopathic al 
tion, but .... it is probable that it may be produ 
by prolonged exposure to extremely bright light .% 
| or by excessive use of the eyes, especially by strong al 
cial light. At first, only a hypereemic condition of the 0) 
nerve and retina is noticed, and then, if the employn 
is persisted in, retinitis may ensue.” There can be hi 
or no doubt that it is iat this stage of hypercemia of 
retina that the retouchers who have written to us h 
experienced the first feelings of alarm, and it is t 
that instant steps should be taken to avoid subjecting 
eye to further grave risks, until medical advice has | 
sought. _Simple conjunctivitis, or, as Dr. Wells pre 
to call it, catarrhal ophthalmia, is also liable to be 
duced by the same cause, as he states in another por 
of his “ Treatise,” again using almost the identical we 
we have quoted above as to its causation. 

we earnestly desire to call our readers’ attention 
another source of possible danger to eyesight, one 3 
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to be overlooked—the continual glare upon the eyes | 
red light of the dark-room lamp during development, 
4 is unsuitably situated, or from which the eyes are 
otected. It might be thought that the light would 
be screened, if merely because of the fact that a 
e perception of the finer qualities of the image is not 
le if the eyes are exposed to a strong light,especially 
offensive to that organ as is red; but we must say | 
f the many dark-rooms we have entered such screen- 
avery rare exception. We commend to our readers | 
hod adopted by Mr. Ives in the dark-room he oceu- | 
when stationed in London some years ago. That | 
igator, most fertile in practical expedients of almost 
hotographer we have met, had a strong red light 
liately in front of him, but he was wise enough to 
ib its direct rays entering his eyes, and this he 
ed in a way as simple as it was efficient. He will, 
e sure, forgive us for betraying the secrets of his 
oom. Between the eyes and the light he had a slight 
fixed by hinges to the wall, and capable of being 
1d, or raised, almost to a perpendicular position if 
l, so as to enable him to uncover the light when it 
ssired to look through his negative by its direct aid. 
ide it again when not directly needed. We may add 
her detail—though unconnected with the subject we 
aling with—the under side of this screen was painted 
r bright colour, so as to throw down upon the plate 
in its developer a soft and even illumination . Pre- 
n is better than cure, we are apophthegmatically told. 
is prevention in one direction ; in the other, retouch- 
A plan adopted by one of the very earliest retouchers 
w at work over a quarter of a century ago contains 
arms of the most desirable precautions. He used a 
n lamp as his source of illumination, and concentrated 
ws by passing them through a globular water-botile, 
ater in which, and here lies the point, was faintly 
“by washing out into it a sable pencil that had been 
1 across the cake of indigo in his colour-box. With 
cilities which modern photography offers a less cum- 
substitute would be found by dyeing a waste dry- 
(from which the image had been removed) to any tint 
ht suitable, and this we are inclined to think might 
‘ably be chosen green, rather than blue. A penny 
t of Judson’s dye of the desired tint could be 
red at any drysalter’s or chemist’s shop. 


to cure, our advice to anyone intending to “ doctor ” 
If is that of Punch’s—“ Don’t!” Above all things 
yes should not be tampered with when they give 
yarning of trouble; a medical man should be seen 
se. When, however, nothing more is experienced than 
le temporary inconvenience, an innocent collyrium 
be made by dissolving boric acid in water in the 
tion of about four grains to the ounce, and applying 
¢- with a soft rag or sponge, or, what is far better, an 
np. Our own method is to make it double this 
sth and dilute with hot water just before use, to make 
ittle over “milk-warm.” It is then most pleasant in 
cation. 


tvE tribute to literature and its power of “taking you out of 
lf”—where we all want to be—is paid by a “ Librarian” in the 
t “Book Monthly.” He writes: “Every sort of article is found 
wrned circulating library books—photographs, hairpins, powder 
love letters, bills, bits of lace; in fact, anything that will serve 
ook-marker, from a slice of bread and jam to a five-pound note.” 
yould like to know the name of the novel that so fascinated a 


; that it was worth a fiver not to miss a word. 


PRINCIPLE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS 
CONSTRUCTION. 
[A paper read before the Royal Photographic Society.] 
Iy bringing before your notice the new invention by Dr. 
Steinheil of Munich in photographic lens construction I do 
not propose to-night to describe the qualities of the new uno- 
focal lens which may be more suitably studied in our com- 
mercial publications, but I shall endeavour to set forth what 
appears to be one of the most original steps in lens con- 


A NEW 


BECK STEINHEIL 
| UNIFOCAL 


5 Ms 


struction that has been seen for many years. To begin at the 
end, as it were, I will mention that this new lens consists of 
two convex positive and two concave negative lenses which are 
all four of the same focal length and which are all four made 
of glass with the same mean refractive index. It is, in fact, 
this feature which suggested the name Unofocal for the lens. 
Such a combination does not look at first sight very hopeful, 
and would appear to give but slender chances of producing a 
corrected lens at all. The two convex might be expected to 
neutralise the two concave lenses of equal power and the 
correction of spherical aberration with glass of the same mean 
refractive index would appear to be impossible. But, leaving 
this problem, let us first examine the means by which the 
colour correction of a lens of the usual type is accomplished, 
and, in order to somewhat simplify the problem, let us consider 
the case of a telescope object glass. With this form of lens, 


which consists usually of a convex positive lens in contact 
with a concave negative lens, the colour correction, or, more 
technically, the correction for chromatic aberration, determines 
the focal lengths that the two component lenses must have. 
That is to say, the positive and negative lenses must be in a 
the 


definite ratio according to dispersion of the glasses 


employed. 


To illustrate this point the first lantern slide shows a plain 
convex positive lens marked I. with a ray of parallel white 
light entering from the left. The lens bends this ray of light 
upon emergence, but, owing to the well-known property of 
glass which is called dispersion, it acts differently upon the 
different-coloured portions of light which, when combined, go 
to form a ray of white light. A lens or prism of glass will 
bend blue light more than’ green, green more than orange, 
orange more than yellow, and yellow more than red. For sim- 
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plicity the lantern slide shows only the red’ and blue light, 
but it will be evident that if the blue light is bent most, it 
will come to a focus on the axis at a point nearer to the lens 
than the red. The diagram therefore illustrates these two 
positions, and if a bundle of parallel light entered an uncor- 
rected lens, it will not for this reason form a sharp focus on 
the axis at any one point. 

On the same lantern slide is a figure of a concave lens marked 
No. 2 of the same power and made of the same glass, and in 
this a small bundle of white parallel light is supposed to be 
entering from the right; this lens splits it again up into its 
component colours, the blue being again more bent than the 
red and emerging from a virtual focus nearer to the lens than 
that of the red. Indeed, the positions of these foci are exactly 
the same as those of the convex lens, because we have assumed 
that the lens is of the same power and the same glass. 

If now we close these lenses up together it will be noticed that 
the negative lens exactly neutralises the colour errors of the 
convex lens, and the light emerges as white light. The blue 
light emitted by the convex lens proceeds along the exact course 
that is necessary in order that it should emerge from the 
negative lens in a parallel direction, and the red light does 
the same. But the colour error being thus neutralised is 
accomplished at the expense of the whole lens being neutralised, 
and the combination is useless, the light passing through it 
without being bent or focussed. If we use a nega- 
tive lens marked No. 3 that is not as powerful as the positive 
we shall then find that the convex lens is only partially 
neutralised, and we still have the light refracted. But we shall 
also find that the chromatic aberration is only partially neu- 
tralised, and in fact such a combination is no better than if 
we had taken a less powerful uncorrected convex lens. 

If, however, we use a glass for our negative lens marked No. 4, 
which has a greater dispersion, that is to say, that has a greater 
power of separating the colours, we can neutralise the error 
of the convex lens without entirely neutralising its refractive 
or bending power. Let us suppose that a negative lens is 
made of such a glass and of such a power that it bends the 
red light to the same extent as before, but bends the blue 
light more. With a suitable selection we could arrange that 
it bent it to such an extent that, although it is not so powerful 
a lens as the convex, it exactly neutralises the colour error. 
If the glass of which the negative concave lens is made dis- 
places the colours twice as much as that of the convex positive 
lens, or indeed has double its dispersion, then it need only be 
half as powerful a lens to correct the chromatic aberration, 
and the result of such a combined pair of lenses is to produce 
an achromatic lens half as powerful as the oricinal uncor- 
rected Jens. This is the vrinciple upon which the telescope 
object glass and most forms of photographic lenses are 
made. The individual lenses are in the ratio of the relative 
dispersions of the glasses employed. Now as there are many kinds 
of glass available, and therefore many different dispersions, it 
might be supposed that there is a considerable choice of focal 
lengths for the individual convex and concave lenses in order 
to produce the particular complete lens required. To take a 
simple case, suppose we require to produce a 10 in. achromatic 
lens, by means of a positive and a negative lens cemented 
together, it can be made with a plus 1 in. and a minus 1 1-9 in. 
lens cemented together, provided the two glasses save the 


difference in ‘dispersion..of 1 to 1 1-9, or it can: be 
made with a combination of a plus 44 in. lens, with 
a minus 7, in. lens, another pair of glasses being 


selected which possess this greater difference in dispersion, So 
that one might take’a pair of extremely powerful lenses or a 
pair of comparatively weak-ones, and yet obtain the required 
10 in. achromatic lens. , If this be so, \it will be readily seen 
that the less powerful lenses are the better, because the curves 
are less deep. Spherical aberration and many of the other 


errors of a photographic lens increase very rapidly as the cury 
become deeper, and, although such errors can be corrected, | 
is with difficulty, and prevention is better than cure. Absen 
of body is always better in a railway accident than presen 
of mind, so it is better to use the lower power components 
make the achromatic 10 in. lens, rather than the powerf 
ones, and in a telescope objective this is generally done, 
But, unfortunately, in photographic lens construction anoth 
factor comes into play, although the component lenses requi: 
to be of certain svecial focal lengths to produce achromatism, th 
require also to be of certain focal lengths to give a flat fiel 
free from astigmatism, so that there are two consideratioy 
that bear upon the focal power of the lens employed. They hay 
also to fulfil a formula which is called the Petzval conditioy 


which says that— 
Pi le arc) 
Bb 


fa NM, B 
E 1 1 
or expressed for two lenses =~ +—,=0 
BY He By 
ep oe F, Hy 
or written differently a et 
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This means that the component positive lenses of a photographi 
lens must have a focal length that is in a ratio to that of th 
component negative lenses equal to the refractive indices « 
the glasses used. That is to say, in the 10 in. lens previousl 
mentioned, not only must the focal lengths be in the pre 
portion of the dispersion, but also in that of the refractiy 
indices of the glasses employed. Now, although there exists 
great difference of dispersions in glass, there is not mue 
variation in refraction, and the greatest difference in this respec 
in glass that is otherwise suitable is between about 30 and & 
Therefore the focal lengths of the positive and negative lense 
must be in about the ratio of 30 to 33. If this is worked ou 
by the ordinary formula for obtaining the resultant focal lengt 
of a number of lenses close together, it will be found that ¢ 
produce a lens of 10 in. focus, the positive lenses must have 
focal length of only three-quarters of an inch, and the nege 
tive lenses only slightly more. 


a 
= 
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Fig. 3. 


‘To render this point more clear, I have prepared a mechanica 
slide. The formula.which tells us what are the focal lengths o' 
two lenses in contact which will give us a particular focus re 


Ser barae Lalo] x 5 
sultant lens is EF Th ye and the answer to this equation cal 
1 2 


be obtained by a diagram. 

Tf we divide off a vertical line in inches and a horizontal 
line in inches, and swing across these divisions a line whiel 
revolves on a centre which has been correctly placed, the post 
tion where this line cuts the vertical divisions gives the foca 
lengths of the positive lens, and where it cuts the horizontal 
divisions gives the focal length of the negative lens. ; 

The lantern slide is designed for producing a complete lens 
of 10 in. focus, and itwill be seen that it can be constructed 
out of a positive of 7 in. focus and a negative of 224 in. focus, 
or out of many other combinations. But suppose that the posi 


tive and negative lenses have to be in a particular ratio, say, 
one must be twice ‘the other, then the focus that the twe 
component lenses must be is at once fixed. There is’ only on€ 
position of the swing line where this exact ratio is found, and 
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‘are the foci of the lenses and no other. You will also see 
if the difference between the foci of the positive and nega- 
lenses is great, the focal lengths are comparatively long. 
e ratio is 2 to 1, the positive lens used for making a com- 
10 in. lens can be as much as 5 in., but on the other 
, if the two lenses have to be more nearly similar, if the 
‘ive and. positive focal lengths must be very similar they 
both be enormously powerful short focus lenses. 

, have just seen then that for the satisfying of the Petzval 
tion which is necessary to produce an Anastigmat lens 
ositive and negative component elements must be very 
y the same in power, a variation of about 30 to 33 being 
ved to satisfy the Petzval condition, and this can only be 
ned by having both the lenses very powerful. Tt will 
sen at once how greatly this complicates the problem of 
ng the corrections. The modern Anastigmat has been 
yucted in most cases by the combination of a series of 
mely high power positive and negative lenses, each indi- 
al lens having large errors of a positive and negative 
re. This has involved deep curves and a large number of 
s to obtain the required perfection. 

e six chief errors to be corrected in a photographic lens 
1) chromatic aberration, (2) spherical (central) aberration, 
stigmatism, (4) curvature of field, (5) coma, (6) distortion, 
to combine all these corrections simultaneously in one 
is unusually difficult. The usual methods of effecting 
s corrections have been No. 1, chromatic aberration, by the 
‘lengths of the component lenses according to the disper- 
of the glass, Nos. 3 and 4 by the focal lengths of the 
refractive index of 


onent lenses according to the 
glass. Nos. 3 and 4, however, are also dependent 
he actual shapes of the lenses. Nos. 2 and 5, spherical 


ration and coma, must be made by altering the shapes 
e lenses without altering their focal lengths, and combina- 
; that can be devised to simultaneously make the whole 
ne corrections are consequently difficult to obtain. These 
remarks are necessary to point out the astonishing advance 
h has been achieved by Dr. Steinheil, who, by one stroke, 
, were, has swept away from the problem the Petzval con- 
mn. He has invented a method of making all the foci of 
component lenses the same and mean refractive index of 
the glasses of which the component lenses are made, also 
same. So that, whatever the foci of the component lenses 
whatever the refractive index used, the Petzval condition 


SS LAC 
ESO HE, 
tisfied. 


; soon as this exasperating restriction has been withdrawn, 
hich anastigmats have to be made of unusually high power 
ents, the positive being balanced against the negative, the 
ee of refractive index to be used is extended. It is no 
er necessary to introduce large spherical aberration and 
4 errors which must be corrected; they can all be reduced 
much lower grade before the correction is attempted. It 
, however, be objected that to compound a lens of a positive 
a negative of the same power may remove the Petzval con- 
m. of astigmatism, but it will also remove all refracting 
sr, and render the combination useless as a lens. 

have just stated that such would be the case, and to avoid 
plication I have not mentioned that if we take a positive 
s) lens of 1 in. focus and a negative (minus) lens of 1 in. 
s, they only neutralise each other if placed close together. 
Wwe prepared a lantern slide which shows a negative lens 
-a ray of light entering from the left im a direction towards 
virtual focus of the lens, and in consequence the light, 
n it has passed through, emerges in a direction parallel 
he axis, but the slide is so constructed that if the direction 
he entering ray of light is altered, the direction of the 


emerged ray will be altered also in the same way as it actually 
happens in optics. Thus, this lantern slide shows the posi- 
tions of any pair of conjugate foci of a negative lens mechani- 
cally, and forms rather a simple means of showing what hap- 
pens in actual practice. As one focus gradually approaches the 
lens, the other follows it, but at a very different speed. 


Fig. 4. 


T will now introduce a convex lens of the same focus as the 
concave, showing a parallel ray of light being brought to a 
focus on the axis. If the convex lens be placed in contact with 
the negative, the exact neutralisation of the pair is shown, 
the light that leaves the convex lens being sent out parallel 
again by the concave, but suppose I separate the two lenses a 
little I can ascertain by the mechanical contrivance of the slide 
where the ray being emitted by the convex lens will be focussed 
to, and we find that the neutralisation no longer takes place. 
The combined lens is now a fairly powerful lens, focussing 
parallel light down to a point on the axis not far from the 
ens. Thus, if the negative lens be gradually moved away 
rom the positive, it has less power as a lens and will act 
as if it were no longer focus, so that by making the separation 
etween the component positive and negative lenses to the 
required amount, the chromatic aberration can be corrected 
exactly as if the negative lens had the required difference in 
ocal length. The complete combination, instead of being a 
neutral non-magnifying lens, as would be the case if the com- 
yonent lenses were close together, has a positive focus. The 
rest of the corrections are made by the shapes and focal lengths 
of the individual lenses, without, however, being hampered 
by the restriction imposed by the necessity of carrying out the 
Petzval condition in the ordinary manner. The lenses are made 
very thin with very flat curves, and consequently do not give 
rise to the reflexions which produce flare and reduce so largely 
the quantity of light that enters the lens. With a Unofocal 
lens having an aperture of F.4.5 most perfect photographs can 
be taken with small stops, and, astonishing as it may appear, 
the F.4.5 Unofocal lens may be used stopped down as a perfect 
wide-angle lens. 

The exasperating restriction that the Petzval condition in- 
troduces in the manufacture of anastigmat lenses has hitherto 
required that some compromises must be made. All the de- 
fects cannot be corrected with the same amount of perfection, 
but. this restriction being removed, it has been possible to 
produce a lens of F.4.5 with telescopic central definition, per- 
fect freedom from distortion and flare and a 60 degree flat 
field, of which this lantern slide shows the astigmatism. The 
chart is measured from an actual lens. 


30° 25° 20° 15° 10? 5° 0 5° 10° 15° 20° 25° 30° 


* ie f/4°5 Unofocal. 


35° 30°25? 20° «15° 10° 5° 0 5° 10° 15° 20° 25° 30° 35° 
Sie 


= = //6 Unofocal. 


Astigmatism Charts. 
Fig. 5. 

‘A somewhat curious but very useful advantage that is gained 
by the use of a lens of this Unofocal type is the greater equality 
of illumination over the whole plate which it possesses. The 
diagram shows two lenses, in the upper one of which the two 
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concave lenses are cemented to the convex, and in the lower 
one they are placed at some distance from them. Tt will be 
noticed that, owing to the coming down of the light in the 
lower diagram by the convex lens, before it reaches the con- 
cave, a much larger proportion of an oblique pencil of light 
gets through. The diagram is somewhat exaggerated, but not 
so much as might be generally supposed. The methods by 
which all the other various corrections of the Unofocal lens 
are accomplished are worked out by calculation and could not 


Fig. 6. 


well form the subject of a paper, but the principle of removing 
the Petzval condition from the calculations in this ingenious 
manner has appeared to me of sufficient interest even to those 
who are not frequently calculating lenses to warrant my bring- 
ing the matter before your notice. The use of separated lenses 
is of course not new, but the same trouble of complying with 
the Petzval condition occurs, and it is only Dr. Steinheil’s in- 
vention of using equal foci and equal refraction index glass 
that has solved this problem. ConraD Brcx. 
——s 


SAFEGUARDING THE LENS. 
By the Amarrur Oprrcray. 

THE extent to which a photographic lens may deteriorate by 
the action of light has been a matter of conjecture and experi- 
ment, rather in years gone by than recently. It seems to be a 
fact that lenses—photographic combinations—say of the rapid 
series, may, it appears, by the discoloration of the glass, become 
distinctly inferior. The previous generations no doubt felt this 
matter somewhat acutely at times; the optical portion of the 
outfit was, on the whole, much more costly than at present, the 
rapidity of his wet plates depended considerably if not altogether 
upon the skill and experience of the individual ; therefore it is 
easily understood that when a lens by some cause degenerated 
in rapidity, to say nothing about any loss in definition which 
would no doubt be associated with the decrease in speed, the 
owner thereof would be severely handicapped at the least, and 
most probably be very much out of pocket. 

The late Mr. Traill Taylor may be quoted to the effect that 
“the great cause of lenses becoming slower is not the balsam 
used in cementing their elementary parts together, but the dis- 
coloration of the glass itself by the action of light.” The subject 
was brought before the British Association (Brighton meeting, 
1872) and some samples of fine quality glass shown “ which from 
being quite colourless had assumed a very sensible degree of de- 


terioraiton on being exposed to strong sunlight under a mask | 


for a brief period. It was felt that this deterioration, although 
of perhaps primary importance in such a case as the glass 
roofing of a studio, which was constantly exposed to light, would 
also effect photographic lenses in which a degree of discoloration 
far less in amount would produce a greater effect in the pro- 
longation of the exposure.” The author continues “To ascertain 
whether optical glass would follow the role of window and plate 
glass, we wrapped a piece of tin-foil round a lens in such a 
manner as to allow one half to be exposed and this we placed 


where it could receive the beams of a September sun for 
tracted period. Upon being afterwards examined by lay 
on a sheet of white paper, the exposed half caused the 
to assume a decided hue of a character resembling yellor 
a purplish tinge.” 

We have been induced to remark upon the subject by 
of the regrettable practice adopted by many dealers in 
graphic apparatus of exposing cameras and lenses in 
windows, often in a very strong light, with the lenses qui 
covered. The length of time in strong daylight to which 
of these optical combinatons have been exposed before { 
meeting with a resting place in the pocket of the pure 
is a matter of pure conjecture; it may be weeks or m 
Judging by the condition of a window we pass almost dail 
period of exposure is very considerable. As it is clear 
prolonged exposure to light will in some cases lead to | 
coloration of the glass objectives, faint it may be, but suf 
to necessitate a longer exposure in the camera, or—for y 
better off than formerly—the use of a quicker plate, it is ec 
clear that the careful treatment of a lens should not begin 
the purchaser and operator. We have been taught to tree 
lenses, some of them costly, and all of value in their resp: 
departments, with care and discretion. A cay fur the frou 
sometimes for the back of the lens—which is a good p 
or a neat light-proof case, has been the rule in all well regu 
practice, for many years, the precaution being based upon 
grounds, not only the perfect cleanliness of the instrumen 
protection of the glass against unnecessary strong light 
insured. The practice we have referred to is objectionabl 
unreasonable, is not the design of the makers nor fair ¢ 
person who ultimately has to use the apparatus. 


————»~____ 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS A PROFESSION IN THE UNIT. 
STATES. 


Tuirp ARTICLE. 
CERTIFICATES. 

These shall consist of employer, all-round workman, opet 
retoucher, and printer, each good for one year only from 
of issue. There shall be three grades in each—ordinary, hot 
and extra honour. The ordinary certificate shall be grante 
possession of ordinary technical skill, the honour certifi 
for knowledge of theoretical principles chiefly. 

Those who on December 51, 1904, have been for at least 
years engaged in photographic work will be granted ordi 
certificates on submitting proof to the board of examiners 


they possess fair technical skill in the branch or branch 
the art they profess. 


For further particulars consult sp 
paragraphs. 


EMPLOYER CERTIFICATES, 
Ordinary certificates.—These will be granted to all pl 


| graphers in business on December 51, 1904, who can prove te 


satisfaction of the examining board that a fair grade of 1 
is being made in their place of business, 

Any one starting in business as a photographer after Decer 
51, 1904, will be granted an employer certificate without exam 
tion if he already hold an all-round workman certificate, 
grade of the new certificate to be the same as he previo 
held. Should he not hold an all-round workman certifi 
before he can secure an employer certificate he must qué 
by examination in the department or departments in whicl 
is deficient, according to the rules regulating such departn 
or departments. 

Honour and extra certificates.—These will be granted to s 
photographers in business on January 1, 1905, who qualify 
examination in the corresponding grades as operator, retouc 
and printer, and to those who start in business after that ¢ 
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10 already hold corresponding certificates as all-round work- 
mn, or who afterwards gain it by examination. These certifi- 
tes may also be granted to holders of the ordinary certificate 
0 gain some very distinctive reputation from a non-professional 
dy on account of pictorial excellence. 

P ALL-ROUND WORKMAN’S CERTIFICATE. 

All-round certificates will be granted to those who have 
alified in the three departments as operator, retoucher, and 
inter. Hach certificate will state the grade attained in each. 

OPERATOR CERTIFICATES. 
Ordinary certificate. —This grade of certificate will be granted 
anyone who has had at least two years’ experience as an 
aployee, on proving to the satisfaction of the examining board 
at he or she can make the following portraits: Child under 
ven, full length and bust figures of young man and young 
man, family group of not more than five people, mother and 

ld, old man and old woman. The candidate must be able 

expose and develop correctly, the negatives to be such as will 
ve good gradation when printed on mat surface paper. He 

‘she must also be able to intensify and reduce negatives. 
Honour Certificate.—In addition to the above the candidate 
ust know the chemistry of photography as found in the con- 
itution of a photographic plate, the action of light and 
veloping salts on the same, also the chemistry of the various 
tensification and reduction processes. Optics.—He or she 
ust be able to draw a figure in line either from life or model, 
id be familiar with the theory of portrait lighting. 

Extra Honour Certificate.—In addition to the above the candi- 
ite must possess a good knowledge of the theory of composition 
id values. 

RETOUCHER CERTIFICATES. 

Ordinary Certificate.—This grade of certificate will be granted 
) any one who has had at least two years’ experience as an em- 
loyee, on proving to the satisfaction of the examining board 
lat he or she can retouch equal to the standard required in a 
jod studio. 

Honour Certificate.-—In addition to the above the candidate 
ust be able to etch on the film, and to make a shaded drawing 
a plaster cast of the human head, special attention being 
ven to the principal lines and muscles. 

Extra Honour Certificate.—In addition to the above the candi- 
ate must be able to name the muscles and bones of the human 
ead, and to make a shaded drawing of the head and bust of a 
laster cast, special attention being given to the lines and 
uscles. ; 

PRINTER CERTIFICATES. 

Ordinary Certificate.—This grade of certificate will be granted 
) any one who has had at least two years’ experience as an 
mployee on proving to the satisfaction of the examining board 
lat he or she is able to work both glossy and mat printing-out- 
apers, glossy and mat printing-in-papers—such as Velox—the 
rands to be worked being selected by the candidate. He or 
ne must be able to mount prints neatly on any standard mount 
n the market. 

Honour Certificate.—In addition to the above the candidate 
lust be able to make platinum prints—brand to be selected 
y the candidate; be able to subdue contrasty effects by local 
rinting or otherwise, and to show a knowledge of the chemistry 
f photography as applicable to silver and platinum printing, 
nd be able to test both silver and platinum prints as to 
hether they have been sufficiently fixed or washed. 

Extra Honour Certificate.—In addition to the above to be able 
) sensitise carbon tissue, print and develop it, and to be able 
) explain the chemistry of the process. 

APPRENTICES. 

Any person entering the profession of photography after 
lecember 31, 1904, in order to be eligible for certificates must 
ilfil the following conditions :— 

1. He or she must be sixteen years of age, have attended at 


least two years at a high school, and must be able to make 
direct from the object a satisfactory outline drawing of an 
ordinary table, chair, or couch. 

2. He or she must show a service of at least two whole years 
—unemployed time shall not be counted—with certificated 
photographer or photographers. Apprenticeship will be con- 
sidered as commencing with the date when the preliminary 
drawing examination was successfully passed and proof of age 
and school career has been admitted. At the end of the 
apprenticeship period the various employees’ certificates may 
be attempted at any duly appointed examination and in any 
order. 

Students of any college of photography who have attended a 
course of at least two years length will be considered as having 
served the regular apprenticeship, provided they pass the pre- 
liminary drawing test not later than the date of attempting their 
first examination. 


METHOD OF GRANTING CERTIFICATES 
To those now engaged in photography as a business or occu- 
pation. 

1. Those owning or renting a studio must send in to the 
examining board twelve cabinet prints of the following subjects : 
Two baby pictures, one family group, one group of young 
people, one bridal couple, one full length and one bust portrait 
of young woman, one full length and one bust portrait of young 
lady, one old man, one old woman, and one outdoor group. All 
labour expended in the production of these prints must be done 
by the regular studio staff. An examination fee of $1 must ac- 
company the application. If applicant satisfy the examination 
board he will be notified to that effect, and certificate will be 
granted on receipt of the membership fee of $5. Should the 
applicant fail to qualify he will be notified of the fact, and 
suggestions given him as to how he can bring his work up to 
the standard. He may again make application for a certificate 
whenever he feels he has attained the necessary skill. 

2. Employees must make application to the examining board 
stating whether it be for an all-round workman, operator, re- 
toucher, or printer certificate, and in their application must 
give the name and address of their employers for at least two 
years prior to the date of application. One dollar fee must ac- 
company the application. The examining board will at once 
communicate with the previous employers to learn the estimation 
in which the applicant is held as a workman, and from the 
replies determine whether he is eligible for a certificate or not. 
In case any applicant who has been refused a certificate feels 
he has not been-fairly treated he may appeal to the board for am 
examination, and it shall be the duty of the board to arrange 
reasonable opportunity for the applicant to take such examina- 
tion within six weeks of the date of his appeal. 

When the examining board has decided that the applicant 
has qualified for the certificate, he or she shall be notified, and 
the certificate will be granted on payment of $1. 

In case of a certificate being refused, the board may suggest 
to the candidate such line of study as would help him, and he 
may apply for future examination as soon as he thinks himself 
qualified. 


o 


ProresstonaL Photographers’ Association.—A meeting of the Liver. 
pool branch was held on June 24th, with Mr. G. Watmough Webster 
in the chair. The discussion on the question of photographers’ prices 
was resumed, and it was decided, on the motion of Mr. Mowll, 
seconded by Mr. Warrington, “That all photographers in Liverpool 
and district be invited at a later date to attend a meeting, under the 
auspices of the Liverpool branch of the P.P.A., at the Alexandra Hotel, 
with a view to ventilating opinion in reference to photographers’ 
prices.” It was hoped that local photographers would have the 
interests of their profession sufficiently at heart to make the meeting 
a representative one, and one likely to lead to results beneficial to all. 


‘THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHARACTER OF DEVELOPERS 


“of the same plate normally exposed, and also that additions of 


transparency and of a brownish colour by transmitted light, and 
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ON THE SIZE OF GRAIN OF REDUCED SILVER. 
Foitowine many works (*) on the subject, it has up to the pre- 
sent been generally admitted that the size of the grain of reduced 
silver in gelatino-bromide plates is uniform whatever be the 
developer used. 

Abney (+) has, moreover, found that the size of grain of re- 
duced silver in an over-exposed plate is finer than in the case 


alkaline bromide apparently increase the size of the grain. 

Having obtained with some less energetic developers very 
transparent images of a colour differing greatly from the 
ordinary, we thought that there may be a relation between the 
size of the grain and the colour of the deposit. 

In order to verify this idea we compared for size of grain 
silver reduced by the principal known developers not only 
normally composed, but also by experimenting with the same 
developer in different degrees of dilution, in different duration 
of action, at different temperatures, and in different degrees of | 
alkalinity. We also investigated the modifications determining 
variations in exposure as well as the results of decreased or in- 
creased development. 


A.—INFLUENCE OF THE CHARACTER OF DEVELOPER. 

Developing solutions were prepared of normal composition, 
as usually employed, and with the following developing sub- | 
stances :—Hydroquinone, pyrogallic acid, dianol, metol-hydro- | 
quinone, quinomet, eikonogen, glycin, paranol, ortol, edinol, | 
adurol, hydramine, pyrocatechin. 

In addition to the preceding developers, which comprise nearly 
all the developers ordinarily employed, we have tried others 
which are seldom used owing to their weak developing power. 
These lattex appeared particularly interesting from the fact that 
the reduced silver gave them images of special colours. 

Examples of these weaker developers are paraphenylene- 
diamine and orthoamidophenol, used with sulphite of soda 
alone. These developers give by reduction an image of great 


grey by reflected light, much akin to that 

development of collodion emulsions. 

of the various developers employed. 
Hydroquinone. 


obtained by the 
We give the composition 


No. 1. { No. 2 

Wydroquinone x 10 gr. (a) Hydroquinone ... es 10 gr. 

Anhydrous Soda Sulphite 40 gr. Anhydrous Soda Sulphite 80 er. | 

Anhydrous Carbonate of Soda 55 gr. Water xb a 500IG, 

Water ca . 1,000 c.c. (b) Tribasic sodium Phosphate 80 gr 

Warm water. 500 c.c. 
Use 50 c.c., sol. BO be 
Pyrogallic Acid. 
us 2. 3. 

a) Water -.. 500 6.6. Water + 1,000 c.c. (a) Water ses 1,000! c2 
Anhydr. sulpte. 50 gr. Sulphite Triba- Sulphite 100 gr. 
Pyro Acid .. 14 gr. yfotacn con 100 gr. Pyro Acid ... 40 gr. 

qb) Water . 500 ec. Sodium phos.... 90 gr (b) Acetone 
Soda carkon'te 50c.c. | Pyro Acid 40 gr Use 75 c.c. water 

Use 50 ¢.c. sol (a); 50 | cc. sol. (a); 10 
<.c. sol. (b). | | acetone. 
Hikonogen. Metol. 

Anuhydrous Sulphite... 3C gr. | (a) Water ye «- 1,000 c.c 

Carbonate of Potash .., 30 gr. | Anhydrous Sulphite 50 gr, 

Eikonogen ... 35 gr. | Metol a es 10 er. 

Water we 1,000 c.c. | (b) Water oP 1,000 e.e. 

Anhydr. Carb. Sod 


10 gr. 
Use 50 c.c. sol. (a) ; 25 c.c. sol. (b). 


Metol Hydroquinone. Paranol. 


a) Distilled water Water 4 ney ... 1,000 c.c. 
Metol ... ot Anhydrous Sulphite 75 gr. 
Anhydrous Suiphite Caustic Lithia aa 5 gr. 
Hydroquinone | Paranul (free base) ... 10 gr. 

(b) Distilled water | 
Carbonate of Potash 

Use 50'¢.€. (a), 50 ¢.¢. (b). 
Hydramine. Edinol, 

Water xe .. 1,000 e.c. Edinol : we 5 or. 

Hydramine .., oes one 5 gr. Anhydrous Sulphite... eer) 20 gr. 

Anhydrous Suiphite .. ch 15 gr. Tribasic Sodium Phosphate ... 30 gr. 

Caustic Lithia 8 gr. Water os eo 500 ¢c.c. 


* Eder’s Jahrbuch, 1895, p. 417. Bulletin Association Belge de Photographie, 
1893, No. 11. 


+ Eder’s Jahrbuch, 1895, p. 417. 


Pyrocatechin. 

(a) Water... Py 300 c.c. 
Anhydrous Sulphite 20 gr. 
Pyrocatechin 10 gr. 

(b) Water... oo 500 c.c. 
Carbonate of Potash 10 gr. 

Adurol. 

Anhydrous Sulphite .. 100 gr. 

Carbonate of Potash ... 150 gr. 

Water 500¢ c. 

Adurol 25 gr. 

Quin 
1, 

Water « 1,009.¢.c. Water 

Sul. of Soda ... 60 gr. Anhydr. Sul. 

Quinomet. 9 gr. Acetone 

Quinomet 
Paraphenylene Diamine. 

Water a nee «.. 1,000 c.c. 

Paraphenylene Diamine of 10 gr. 

Anhydrous Sulphite... 60 gr 


With all these solutions we 


9 


Glycin 
(a) Water”... ext 1,000 ¢ 
Anhydrous Sulphite 15) 
Glycin a: 104 
(b) Water... on 500 ¢ 
Carbonate of Potash 100 
Use 100 c.c. (a), 25 c.c. (b). 
Dianol. 
Water Bh fe 1,000 ¢ 
Dianol 08 ne oon 5 
Anhydrous Sulphite... 30 | 
omet. 
2. | 3. 
«. 1,000 c¢ Water +» 1,000 ¢ 
60 gr. Anhydr, Sul 60 § 
Quinomet 94 
Caustic Lithia 6s 
Orthoamidophenol. 
Water ay, ae + 1,000 ¢ 
Orthoamidophenol ... 10 5 
Anhydrous Sulphite... 60 | 
developed lumiere blue lab 


plates of the same emulsion and consequently all of the san 


size grain at the start. 
on. all, and then fol 
tioned solutions, all at a tempe 
cases until the developed ima 
density. 

All the plates, after compie 
small portion. of the surface (th 


Exactly identical exposures were maf 
owed development in the previously me 


rature of 20 degrees, and ing 


ges had reached a comparab 


te washing, were treated on 
at most opaque being chosen | 


containing the greatest amount of reduced silver) by a litt 


water sufficiently hot to dissol 


ve the gelatine. This gelat 


solution, well shaken, and containing the reduced silver, w 
used for the preparation of material for microscopic examin 


The whole of the develo 
same manner, and the microsc 
ploying in all cases the same 


tion. 


ped plates were treated in # 
opic images photographed, e1 
magnification. The prints | 


obtained were compared together, and showed the followit 


results :— 
1. The size grain of silver red 


uced by the different develope 


in general use appears the same whichever developer be e1 


ployed.* 
2. Developers, as parapheny 


lene diamine or orthoamid 


phenol, used with an alkaline sulphite produce reduced sily 


of an extremely transparent nat 


ure and of characteristic colot 


of which the grain is much finer than that produced by oth 


developers. 
B.—InFLveNcr oF THE DEGREE 
AND LENGTH 0 


or Ditvutron or THE DEVELOP] 
F ITs AcTION. 


In order to observe the influence of diluted developers 1 
selected normal hydroquinone and carbonate of soda, and al! 


dianol. Hach of these was dilu 
in the first test, and by ten ti 


ed by an equal volume of wat 
mes more water in the secon 


In both cases development was continued sufficiently to pr 


duce deposits of the same densi 


y 


Plates were also developed in upright baths for about ¢ 
hour, using quinomet and dianol according to the followit 


formule :— 

Quinomet. 
Water an 4 litres, 
Quinomet ... oa 5 gr. 
Auhydrous Sulphite... 50 gr. 
10 per cent. Pot. Bromide bee. 


Dianol. 
Water oo 
Dianol - oe 
Anhydrous S.da Sulphite 


The plates were also developed 


in the same dish with a norm 


hydroquinone developer containing carbonate of soda, one 


which had been taken from the 
image was clearly visible, and 


developer and fixed directly 
the other had been sufficient 


developed to obtain a dense image. The same trials were mad 


using normal dianol developer. 


The negatives so obtained were thoroughly washed, then eat 
treated with hot water as previously mentioned for the purpo 


of making preparations for microscopic examination. 


The 


sults of this examination were then photographed as before. 


(*) The coating of the.plates developed 


by pyrogallic acid being insoluble, t 


gelatine was melted by heat with a solution of caustic alkali, in order to obta 
the preparation for the microscope, 
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+ examination of the resulting microphotographs shows that 
ize of grain is practically the same in all cases, excepting 
2 case of those slowly developed, in which the size of grain 
yrs finer than in the others. 


NELUENCE OF THE TEMPERATURE AND ALKALINITY OF THE 
DEVELOPER. 
series of experiments was made with two developers. 
ol and hydroquinone, working with solutions kept at differ- 
emperatures—5deg., 15deg., 25deg., 35deg.—and the images 
aced being developed to approximately the same density. 
servations were also made at the same temperature of the 
ence of larger or smaller quantities of alkali, by increasing 
minishing the quantity of alkaline carbonate in a series of 
3, and by adding to a normal dianol developer increasing 
tities of soda bisulphate in order to increase the normal 
of development by rendering the solution more acid. 
e negatives obtained in these different experiments were 
ed so as to obtain microscopic preparations for photo- 
hing. In no case was found any appreciable difference in 
of the grain of the reduced silver. 
periments were also made by adding to a paraphenylene 
ine developer (compounded with soda sulphite) increasing 
tities of alkaline carbonate. It is noticeable that this 
tion in increasing the speed of development tends to produce 
posit of reduced silver of similar colour to that obtained 
‘other developers. The microscopic examination of images 
eveloped shows that the size of grain enlarges according to 
increase in the quantity of alkaline carbonate until the 
nal strength is reached. At the same time the colour of the 
ye becomes more and more black, and finally is comparable 
Jlour with that produced by an ordinary developer. 
<periment was also made by suppressing the alkali in certain 
lopers, such as paranol and hydramine, and by slow deve- 
nent, using only soda sulphite in addition, to ascertain 
ther by this means results comparable to those obtained 
1 paraphenylene diamine or orthoamidophenol could not be 
ined. No more modification, however, is found than when 
rmal dianol developer is acidified with soda bisulphite. The 
ur of the reduced silver shows no change. 


NELuENce of Duration or ExposuRE AND THE ACTION OF 
ALKALINE BROMIDES. 
series of plates some under-exposed, some normally exposed, 
some over-exposed, in different degrees, was developed. 
) norma] developers were employed, viz., hydroquinone with 
1 carbonate and dianol. 
he images were developed to a similar density and then 
ted as in the former cases to obtain microscopic preparation, 
ch were then photographed. 
xamination of the microphotographs appears to show, as in- 
uted by Abney, that in cases of over-exposure the grain of 
uced silver is slightly smaller than in the case of normal 
josure. 
gain, plates exposed under the same conditions were deve- 
ed in two developers very sensitive to the action of alkaline 
mides, viz., hydroquinone (with soda carbonate) and quinomet 
th soda sulphite and acetone). (*) We added to these 
elopers increasing quantities of a 10 per-cent. solution of 
assium bromide, varying from 2 to 15 c.c. per cent. of the 
eloper. The images, when developed to similar densities, 
re treated as before to obtain microscopic preparations. 
amination of the microscopic images given by these prepara- 
ns appeared to show a slight enlargement of the grain of 
luced silver when the developer contained considerable addi- 
ns of alkoline bromide. 


Pyrogallic acid developer was not chosen owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
sosconic preparations from plates so developed, the gelatine of such plates being 
piratirely insoluble. 


ConcLusions. 

We may draw the following conclusions from the preceding 
experiments : — 

1. The size of the grain of reduced silver deposited by normal 
developers as ordinarily used is practically invariable. 

2. No apparent influence is shown on the size of the grain of 
reduced silver by temperature, concentration, or duration of 
development. 

3. Excesses of alkali or alkaline bromide seem to produce a 
yery slight enlargement of the grain. 

4. Over-exposure appears to be a factor towards the reduction 
of the size of the grain of silver reduced by a developer. 

5. Two developers not generally used, viz., paraphenylene 
diamine and orthoamidophenol, used with soda sulphite, pro- 
duce a deposit like that obtained when collodion emulsions are 
used, and of which the grain is much finer than that produced 
by other developing substances. (*) 

6. The colour of the deposit seems to vary in relation to the 
size of the grain. The finest grain corresponds to a grey violet 
colour like that shown on the reduced silver of collodion 
emulsions. 

The various developers may be classed according to the in- 
creasing size of the particles of silver reduced by them, and show 
four types of size represented by the accompanying plates. 
These plates show that the first type presents many important 
differences to the other three, which differ but little between 
themselves. 

First Type.—Pataphenylene diamine or orthoamidophenol 
used with soda sulphite only. 

Second Type.—Paraphenylene diamine or Orthoamidophenol 
used with soda sulphite and a small quantity of alkaline 
carbonate. 

Third Type.—Paranol used with soda sulphite only. Quina- 
met used with soda sulphite only or with the addition of 
acetone. Paraphenylene diamine used with soda sulphite and 
a normal quantity of soda carbonate. Normal metol, eikonogen, 
or ortol developers (formule as above). 

Fourth Type.—Normal hydroquinone-metol, hydramine, 
paranol, hydroquinone (formulee 1 and 2), pyrogallic acid, edinol, 
dianol (or with the addition of soda bisulphite), or quinomet 
used with caustic lithia (as in formule above). 

A. anp L. Lumizrn anp A, SEYEWETZ. 
—_—+ 


Puoro Jewellery.—Messrs. Dorrett and Martin, of 60, Strand, 
W.C., and 16, Belle Vue Road, Upper ‘Tooting, London, 
S.W., have submitted to us specimens and price lists of 
their productions in photo-jewellery. These little pictures 
which are produced in great yariety of size and style, 
are placed in metal frames of tasteful design, and make very attrac- 
tive articles of bijouterie. The needs of the professional photographer 
are specially catered for by Messrs. Dorrett and Martin, to whom our 
readers should apply for full particulars of their specialities. In 
an explanatory leaflet Messrs. Dorrett and Martin observe :—‘ The 
photo jewellery line is one that has assumed vast proportions in 
America and the Continent, and is now making gigantic progress 
in the Colonies; therefore it is only reasonable to suppose the same 
will take place in this country. The reason of this success is not far 
to seek, for what could be nicer, as a present or ornament, than a suit- 
able piece of jewellery. enclosing a photo, which probably is a memento 
of priceless and sentiraental value. Jewellers are now including a 
far larger variety of photo jewellery in their stock than they have 
hitherto done, and the manufacturers also are devoting much more 
attention to the line. Send us the photo with particulars and we 
do the rest.” 


* We have found thit parap renyleue diamine-and orthoamidophenol are not 
the only developing substances which can’ produce -de sosits showing this special 
feature, and mide up of very fine grains of re juced silver. We have obtained 
similar results with most developers under certain conditions, only less perfect 
than those obtained by the use of pirapeaylene diamine an l orth vamidophenol. 
We are endeavouring to determine precisely and to generalise the conditions 
relating to the form ition of these dep? its h aving a special appearance, hoping to 


| throw light oa the theory ofthese ph2nomont. 
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AMERICAN NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tur Rorograru Co.—The Rotograph Co. has incorporated 
under the New York State laws, with a capital of $300,000. Mr. 
Arthur Schwartz, president of the parent company in Germany, 
is the president of the American company. This company ex- 
pects to put out many photographic novelties in the very near 
future, besides pushing their well-known brands of bromide 
paper. 


Witt1am H. Rav, the official photographer of the World’s 
Fair, at St. Louis, has received notification-from the French 
Government that he had been decorated with the “Palmes 
Académiques.” With this letter he received his diploma, 
signed by the French Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts, which authorises him to wear the title and decoration 
of “Officier d’Académie.” 


A Uservnt Hint ro Gum Worxers.—A correspondent of the 
“Photo Beacon” writes:—Tc make a solution of gum by the 
ordinary method is, to say the least of it, rather a tedious 
operation. The mixture of gum and water requires frequent 
attention in the way of stirring, and, even then, several hours 
elapse before solution is effected. The chemist who requires 
his solution clean and fresh, proceeds in the following manner, 
which is practically automatic, and depends on the natural 
law that the denser liquid falls to the bottom. He takes the 
gum in two or three folds of fine muslin, and of this makes a 
bag. This he suspends in a cylindrical measure containing 
water, so that the gum shall be just below the surface of the 
liquid, the muslin bag being tied to a glass rod or pencil laid 
across the mouth of the measure. Solution proceeds rapidly. 
The foregoing method finds additional favour in the eyes of the 
chemist, as no heat is required, heat, in his opinion, causing a 
tendency to rancidity. 


Mr. Howarp Du Bots recently gave a talk to the Photographic | 


Society of Philadelphia entitled “A Method of Accurately 
Colouring Lantern Slides.” His talk was illustrated by a 
number of coloured slides of scenes in the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains. In colouring slides, he said that the great trouble 
arose from the lack of the colour note in photography, this de- 
priving the colourist of proper data. The different methods 
employed by Ives, McDonough, and others were not perfect, 
being too complicated for ordinary use. He thought hand- 
colouring was much better. In the method of colouring devised 
by him he used celluloid strips, coated with gelatine, stained 
by aniline dyes of various colours. These strips were accu- 
rately matched against the picture on the ground glass, thus | 
enabling his artist readily to select the proper colour. The 
principal point was to secure the proper gradations of greens. 
The result, he thought, was to be criticised not from an ar- 
tistic, but from an effective standpoint. The English plates, 
the Paget, were good for the purpose. He had found the dry 
plate to give much better results than the wet. The making of 
slides of this kind was different from the making of slides for 
other purposes, no contrast being necessary, as this was sup- 
plied by the colouring. 

Tue Fuasutient Frrnp.—‘ Has it ever occurred to you,” | 
asked a New York photographer, “that the tintype artist, 
as he called himself, is passing out of business? Here and 
there you will find him, at a resort like Coney Island or Far | 
Rockaway, and not long ago I found one in the vicinity of 
Grant’s Tomb. But the tintype artist of the smaller country 
town isa memory. You ask what has become of him? Most of 
them, I think, have become itinerant flashlight artists. And 
for real battlefield nerve they are ahead of the Japanese sol- 


diers. They will walk into an office with their outfit and an- 


nounce that they have come to take a flash-of the room, 
before the occupants realise it the apparatus is at work, 
flash is made, and the chaps who do it—there are generally 
of them—fold up their tripod and vanish. Then 
occupants of the room begin to wonder what it 
for. They find out within a few days. One of 
itinerants returns with mounted pictures, which he o 
for $1 each. Strange to say, the people who 
been flashed buy the product, but I am of the opinion 
they often do so to keep the pictures from being exhik 
elsewhere. In other words, they buy up the circulation, 
a book agent or canvasser gets access to your office you show 
the door; but one of these strolling flashlight fiends can 4 
in upon you, distract you from your business, fill your z 
with smoke, walk out, come back in a week, and sell you y 
he calls a picture, and you submit as quietly as a young 
who comes in contact with a nursing bottle. And the fy 
thing about it is that this chap comes to the city to do 
business. You never find him in the country town.” 


“Sunnine Dowy.”—Ninety per cent. of the amateurs 
using one or the other of the popular developing papers 
of course using some form of artificial light for printing, 
this reason it may scem a little out of place to use a: 
or describe a process involving “sunning ” of the print, remi 
the “St. Louis and Canadian Photographer.” “Sunning do 
was a well-known remedy with the older workers in print 
out processes, particularly during albumen days. It was 
sorted to in correcting the snowy effects resulting from 
over-developed; under-timed negative. It is even more ay 
cable to our gas-light papers than to those involving old § 
assistance. An amateur came to me recently with a nega 
he desired to improve by reducing. Such a procedure 
risky, entailing as it did a possible loss of the all too s¢ 
detail. As the scene contained no real high lights I ady 
that he simply sun it down in printing. He failed to um 
stand. I had all the material for printing close at hand 
so volunteered a demonstration. A straight print was m 
to determine the time required and proved the need of s 
remedy to overcome ihe harshness of the result. The 1 
sheet of paper was exposed for the correct time, removed f 
the printing frame, and, holding it in my hand, I tur 
up the light for a second or two. It was then developed, a 
while hardly what one might call a perfect print, was m 
superior to the first. Neither did it have the same flat appt 
ance one recognises as an indication of light-struck paper. | 
effect was entirely different, owing to the nature of the ne 
tive. Should there be necessary high lights in a print 
“sunned,” it is not a hard matter to clear them up with a li 
reducer. 


New American Srupro Ligurmye.—In equipping their 1 
photograph gallery, Rojas and Connor, of New Orleans, I 
have departed completely from the established idea of fit 
an operating room, and have established their plant on li 
absolutely new in high-class photography. They have d 
away with the slanting skylight, considered before as absolut 
necessary to secure the best results, and have installed af 
pendicular light made of hammered glass, which gives © 
operator a horizontal in place of a slanting light. Mr. Roj 
explaining the creation of this absolutely new feature of 
photograph gallery to the “ Photographer,” explained how 
was struck on the idea which he developed. A number 
amateur photographs were given him to print, which had 
markably fine lights, which had been taken in a room Mi 
toa window. The established idea is that onlv the light comi 
from 45 degrees down across the face and 


y give the b 
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ults. He gave the matter a great deal of study, and decided “TAKEN, FINISHED, AND DELIVERED IN TEN 

+ he could secure better results by letting the light strike MINUTES.” 

object at 45 degrees horizontal, for he would get rid of all | Axnovr two years ago I received a printed invitation from a local 
shadows, which are matters of such bother to the operator. department store to have my picture taken there, the ad. stating 


experimented, and found that by making the skylight wide | that it would take but ten minutes to do the trick and deliver 
yugh he could accomplish the desired results, and control | the finished pict——I beg pardon, I mean product. Being 
light as he saw fit by means of shades and curtains. When | rather curious to see how this could be done I called upon a 
moves into the present building he will put in a window friend who was manager of the amateur photographic depart- 
ing up nearly the width of the room, and have hammered ment in the store. Through his influence I was permitted to 
ss, which distributes the light perfectly, fitted perpendicular examine the “works.” I found that the pictures were not 
the floor, like a wall of glass. At either side he put in tintypes, but actual black and white prints upon postal cards— 
idows, which could be opened for ventilation, and could be | Rotograph post-cards, as it happened. The two operators were 
trolled by means of green shades. Then he papered the | Germans, most kind, but very secretive about their process, 
lls in dark green, and the ceiling in a lisht colour. The | and I could gain no information regarding it except what I 
ult was that he got results which were far beyond his ex- | could see outside the dark room. This part of the process was 
tations. The same light struck the subject from head to | simple, so far as I could see. A plate-holder was inserted in 
t. There were no muddy shadows, no shadows under the | the camera, the sitter placed in a chair under a skylight, 
brows, nose, and the like. The effect was strikingly natural. | and exposure made in the usual manner, and then one of the 
e effect in taking fine draperies, especially light colours, was | operators would whisk the plate-holder away to the dark room, 
ay ahead of the old system. There was none of the chalky | from which he would presently emerge with the finished 
ects and deep shadows, but in their place a soft light on the product. 

st exposed parts and a half-toned shadow, which did not Just before these operators left town I had an opportunity 
m lose the material pictured. By constant experiments he to see how all this mysterious manipulation was accomplished, 
s found that subjects can be taken with broad hats and there | although I had guessed their method even before I saw it. 
» no shadows under the hat itself, for the light strikes the The scheme necessitated the use of a box similar to an enlarg- 
ly on a line parallel with the earth. The new skylight he | ing camera. Sketch of similar apparatus is shown herewith. 
md would make easy the fine effects in large groups of | The plate, which, by the way, was a 3} by 44 in a 5 by 7 
ures, and would allow him to take pictures which would re- 
duce the interior of a room effect, the ceiling being as 
ich in view as the floor. Formerly that was out of the 
estion, for the light came from aloft, and cut off any such 
eeping picture. In fact, time illustrated to him that his 
2a had really revolutionised all the established rules, and would 
time revolutionise the system of fine photography itself. 


SKETCH OF WET NEGATIVE PROOFING BOX 
A-BROMIDE PAPER B-LENS = C- NEGATIVE 


— 


[HE summer number of “ Country Life,” of which we have just seen 
opy, is undoubtedly a first-class production, containing many beauti- 
photographs by well-known photographers. These pictures, as 
amples of good hali-tone, tone, and superior printing, would be 
Ibably hard to beat. ‘he literary contributions are also of a high 
ndard. camera, was taken from the plate-holder and developed, a 
Generar Staff Outing of Houghton’s Ltd—Saturday, July 2, was | Strong, rapid-working metol-hydrochinon developer sired used, 
served as a closed day at 88 and 89, High Holborn, and 97, Hatton Het i Des ee re satura’ Bee eae 
5 e z : g : Fixing took but two or three minutes, and then the plate 
wden, in order that the entire office and warehouse staffs might 2 


F ? : was rinsed again and swabbed off with a tuft of cotton. It 
ve the opportunity of spending an enjoyable day’s relaxation from | was then placed in the box—wet. Before going any further 


€ pressure of the season’s business. A full series of sports was it will be necessary to describe the apparatus. 

ganised by a specially selected Sports’ Committee, and held at The box is to be made as shown, the dimensions being about 
e Crown Hotel Athletic Grounds, Broxbourne, a charming spot on 24 in. long, 8 in. wide, and 10 in. high, inside. The nega- 
e banks of the River Lee. Early access from London was made in tive end of the box is open, while the other end holds the 
ecial saloons from Liverpool Street Station at 9.29 a.m., and on | sensitive paper, and is provided with a door the full size of 
rival, a cricket match was arranged Married vo Single, which re- the opening. At the negative end four cleats are nailed inside 
ained a draw at 12 o’clock, when the principal work of the day | the box to form a groove, into which an 8 by 10 kit may be 
aS commenced in a well contested tug of war, which was ultimately slipped. This kit may have an opening suiting the plate to 
on in a final heat by the representatives of the clerical staff. Fol- | be used. A kit can be easily made at home, if the expense 
Wing on this, the four heats of 100 yards’ contest were run. At | be an item. Midway of the box, inside of it, a slide should 
le o’clock the all-important lunch was served to over 190 employees, be rigged up provided with a board to hold the Tanemusccetor 
sided over by Mr. G. Houghton. In a few well-chosen words, Mr. projecting. This lens may be your camera lens, or a cheap 


ae wallaeinedl Tats pita, oul core i es bar ore = single achromatic. A piece of celluloid may be tacked to the 
; rectly ass ed Ww a s heart- 4 . a oa) Pi 
Tbe GEG WG laces Ge ashy EESCOEN Es) Gael AIO UNE nae HE Ie bottom of the box marked with numerals to aid in securing 


It remarks w . all present. At the conclusion, he was 3 e i a 

eer ny Pome eae Hi the size of picture desired upon the sensitive surface at the 
propriately acknowledged with loud cheers, and a response was Brae cM ae er ay 
ade by Mr, Wilcox, but as this was not a day for long speech- other end. Illumination of the negative for projection may 

Mr. Wilcox, s s as ii = i s is . SO oS the gains 

aking, it was unanimously decided to again return to the field of be secured by placing the Bee RUNS, end of ae yy aga Bie 
ort, where an excellent programme of events was carried out with | aM opening, which has been provided DL hy WHDLCKON RENIN, ON, 
ithusiasm. During tea Mr. E. W. Houghton announced that the | what is more desirable, a pair of condensers mounted in a 
rectors desired to make the outing an annual affair. The Tudor | separate box, with an artificial light of some sort behind them, 
1d Hex Works staffs had their outing independently some weeks ago. may be used. The latter is the method used by the two Ger- 
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man operatcrs. Having placed the wet negative in the kit, a 
piece of 8 by 10 ground glass may be placed at the closed 
end of the box, the door being swung open while the image 
is focussed. When a sharp image is secured, of the size 
desired, a piece of bromide paper is inserted and the exposure 
made, the print developed, fixed, and rinsed. The developer 
and fixing solution are similar to those used for developing 
the plate—very strong. A hypo eliminator of some kind was 
used by the operators, the print again rinsed, dried quickly 
(with the aid of heat if necessary), trimmed, and delivered. 
This would apparently take some time to do, but the operators 
were so expert that it was all done quicker than I could 
explain it, and the prints were often delivered in ten or 
twelve minutes. To facilitate matters, the lens in the project- 
ing box was set at a certain point, and as all plates and result- 
ing images were alike in size, there was no need for focussing. 
In fact, with the negative always in the same pl at the 
end of the box, the sensitive paper at the other extreme end 
and the lens exactly in the centre between the two, the image 
will always be sharp and the size of the picture the same— 
that is, natural size of image en negative. If a larger or 
smaller image be desired, provision must be made to move the 
negative as well as the lens. This could be done by mounting 
the kit in a slide similar to the lens slide. 


How permanent these pictures were I have no means of 
knowing, as I have not kept those I had taken, but I should 
judge they were fairly permanent. The above method would 
be of doubtful value to the amateur unless he would care to 
start in this business himself, but inasmuch as the arrangement 
can be used to make enlargements, and also quick proofs from 
wet negatives, it is worth locking into. A proof can be made 
from a wet negative in quicker time than it takes to tell it, 
and the results are always better than by placing a sheet of 
wet bromide paper in contact with the wet negative and print- 
ing in the frame. I built one of these boxes about a year 
ago, and used it in connection with newspaper photography, 
in which I was then engaged, and I had them all beaten when 
it came to turning out fast work, and there was no necessity 
of using a plate larger than 34 by 4}, whereas my rivals were 
obliged to use 5 by 7 cameras to secure the desired results. 


Brrnarp C. Roporr, in “Camera Craft.” 
a 


Lucio Maurice Hacxerr, late photographer, of Dale Street and 
Lime Street, Liverpool, appeared for his adjourned public examina- 
tion at the Liverpool Bankruptcy Court before the Registrar. He 
admitted that his drawings recently had been at the rate of about 
£1,000 a year, but he explained that he had included in his draw- 
ings about £100 he had paid on account of the hired furniture. 
He also admitted that when pressed for money he had been obliged 
to sell stock below cost price. The examination was ordered to be 
closed. 

Tur Mammoth Pictorial Postcards.—The London Stereoscopic Com- 
pany, of 54, Cheapside, London, H.C., have, we imagine, broken the 
record in the way of large-sized pictorial, postcards. Admirably 
printed in collotype, they have submitted to us a series of 12 by 10 
portraits of popular actresses, which can be sent through the post 
as ordinary cards. They are certainly very striking productions, 
and, as we have proyed by experiment and observation, are im- 
mensely popular with devotees of that great modern cult, picture 
postcard collecting. But the company by no means confine their 
adaptation of the collotype process to mammoth cards. They pro- 
duce cards of the ordinary size in remarkable variety, and also 
work the process for scrap views, facsimile reproductions, show- 
cards, book illustrations, trade catalogues, calendars, etc. We can 
recommend our readers to apply to the company for specimens in 
the assurance that there will be no disappointment with the quality 
of their very beautiful examples of photo-mechanical printing. 


METHODS OF EXAMINING AND DETECTING T 
COMPOSITION OF PAPER. 

Sincr the introduction of various forms of gum bichron 
printing the number of amateur photographers who prey 
their own printing paper is increasing. Although innumer: 
pages of instructions have been written on the choice and us 
the chemicals and pigments necessary for the purpose, 
selection of the most suitable samples of paper to receiye 
sensitive film, and, subsequently the photographic image, 
received little or no attention. , 

At the present time the composition of the paper that i 
be utilised for carbon or gum printing is a matter of the grea’ 
importance, owing to the general use of paper manufactu 
from wood pulp. Some years ago the substance of all be 
class paper consisted of linen, cotton, or esparto grass ; but th 
materials are now rapidly being superseded by pinewood, ; 
even the more expensive papers often contain a large } 
centage of wood pulp. 


Fig. 1.—Photograph of Various Papers After Exposure to 
Light and Air. 


‘Paper made from wood has the objectionable characteristic 
changing to a yellowish brown tint when exposed to light a 
air, This discolouration may proceed slowly or rapidly accord! 
to the conditions of storage, but the change is inevitable, a 
merely a question of time. It is evident that the colour 
tendency of this class of paper makes it a most undesiral 
material for photographic purposes, and carbon workers ¥ 
wish to preserve the purity of the high lights in their pictw 
will do well to avoid the use of wood paper for the final support 
their films. . 

The prejudicial effect of wood paper on pictures is experien¢ 
by artists, who are often supplied with card and paper ma 
partly or wholly of wood pulp. In consequence a careful 
executed wash or chalk drawing, in which the whites of t 
picture are, or ought to be, supplied by the surface of the cal 
board, becomes in a few months degraded in tone, through t 
wood pulp paper turning a dingy yellow. 

The writer has met with several examples of this discolourati 
in valuable drawings which had been prepared for reproductic 
When the pictures were first submitted, the lights were pr 
tically pure white, but when the same pictures were sent up 
few months later for reproduction, the appearance of t 
sketches was altogether changed. In one case the artist had 
paint in the whites of the picture before a satisfactory reprodt 
tion could be obtained. 
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en the appearance of a photograph has been marred in 
nanner the only way to remedy the defect is to take another 
, that is, if the photographer is fortunate enough to possess 
riginal negative, but in many cases where the plate has been 
oyed or lost, this is impossible. 


;, 2,—Photo-micrograph of Paper Manufactured from Wood. 
| Stained with Phloroglucin, 3 in. obj. 


g. 1 gives the result of comparative tests made with various 
ts in order to observe the result of exposing paper made 
‘different materials to light, air, and damp. 

; will be seen in the illustration, three fragments of paper 
_weod, esparto, and rag respectively were pasted on a card 


¢. 8.—Photo-micrograph of Paper made from Rags. 3 in. obj. 


exposed in the open air for six days. Light in the absence 
noisture has considerably less effect on the colour of paper, 
the weather being fine at the time the experiment was 
le, very little discoloration was observable at the‘end ef three 
s. The papers were then dipped in water about twice a day 


and exposed to light in a moist condition. This soon effected 
a change in the paper made from wood, and it rapidly began 
to darken. The papers were photographed after six days’ expo- 
sure. The sample of rag paper was as white as when first 
exposed, the esparto sample had become very slightly darker in 


Fig. 4—Photo-micrograph of Esparto Paper. 4 in. obj. 


tone, while the wood paper was a dingy yellow colour. For 
the purposes of comparison a fresh piece of the same sample: 
was placed beneath the exposed portion of wood paper before 
the card was photographed for reproduction. 

This experiment clearly shows the most suitable kinds of paper: 
for photographic purposes. 


Fig. 5.— Paper Composed of Wood and Rag Fibres. Dark 
Parts Show Wood Stained with Phloroglucin. 3 in. obj. 


Rag paper is, of course, the best, but is also the most expensive. 
‘Paper made from esparto grass, as it is only slightly affected 
by light and air, is also a suitable material; but for pictures 
to Which any value is attached, wood paper ought never ‘to 
be used. : 
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Paper often consists of a mixture of rag or esparto, with 
a certain amount of wood pulp; this class of paper is better 
than that which is manufactured solely from wood, but is at 
best only a partial improvement. 

There are several means of detecting the presence of wood 
pulp in paper. Some of the methods require the use of a 
microscope and a certain amount of experience in working it ; 
but there are certain specific stains which readily demonstrate 
to the unaided eye the existence of wood pulp when it is present 
in a fairly larze proportion. 

There is a considerable difference in the structure of wood 
fibres from those of linen, cotton, or esparto grass. When paper 
is examined under the microscope wood fibres can generally be 
distinguished even if they have not been stained. A low power, 
about % in., is a convenient lens for the purpose. A typical 
feature of wood fibre is found in a ladder-like arrangement of 
fibres which is not found in rag or esparto paper. These parallel 
lines are plainly seen in Fig. 1. The fibres are coarse, flat, and 
irregular in shape. sparto fibres are thin, elongated, and 
regular, somewhat resembling those of linen and cotton. 

The best method of distinguishing the fibres of paper is to 
immerse the substance in selective stains. For wood fibres the 
most reliable and simplest stain is phloroglucin. The chief 
drawback to the use of this reagent is its high price (one ounce 
costs about 16s.), but only a very small quantity need be 
purchased. Phloroglucin used in conjunction with hydrochloric 
acid stains ligneous tissue a bright-red colour. 

The following formula will be found convenient and re- 
liable :— 

Phloroglucin .5 gramme. 

Absolute alcohol 10 CCs. 

IDyigthilllleel W@teN® cocconacsessosec0oKou0 40 CCs. 
A small quantity of the solution is poured into a watch-glass, 
and a portion of the paper to be treated is placed in it for about 
ten or fifteen minutes. The paper is then transferred to another 
glass and treated with a few drops of strong hydrochloric acid. 


If the paper is made from wood pulp it immediately assumes a 
bright red colour, while rag or esparto papers are unaffected. In 
making a trial of this stain, a piece of paper from one of the daily 
newspapers can be used, as these are all printed on paper 
made from pine-wood. 

Hydrochloric acid is sometimes mixed with the phloroglucin 
solution, and the staining is finished in a single operation. The 
red stain is, of course, less pronounced when the paper is only 
partially composed of wood. There is another method of stain- 
ing that can be used to identify the various fibres. This consists 
of chloride of zine and iodine. The following formula can be 
recommended :— 

Zinc chloride saturated solution 35 CCs. 
Bot: TOMO rk taeesnesncre st esctese 5 grammes. 
Todine -1 gramme. 
Water 10 CCs. 

Unlike phloroglucin this stain acts chiefly on linen, cotton, 
and esparto fibres, staining them with a violet or blue tone, 
merely imparting a yellowish tinge to wood paper. The rag 
fibres are stained almost immediately, but wood generally re- 
quires a prolonged immersion before a pronounced yellow stain 
is produced. 

Fig. II is a reproduction of a photo-micrograph of wood 
paper; the irregular fibres and parallel lines are very notice- 
able. 

Fig. III. shews a photograph of linen paper, the fibres being 
very different from those shown in Fig. II. 

Esparto paper fibres are shown in Fig. IV. 

Fig. V. is from paper composed of both wood and rag; the 
dark parts of the photograph show where«phloroglucin has 
stained the wood fibres red. 


There remains the question as to whether some means ca 
not be devised to prevent the objectional discolouration of pap 
made from wood pulp. At present there is no method of ove 
coming this defect, and little or no effort is made to find 
cure, though it seems well within the bounds of possibilit 
In a dry, dark place, wood paper will keep well, but light, ai 
and damp soon play havoc with its colour. 

J. I. Pree, F.RUMGSs 


os 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


June-October.—Glasgow Photographic Exhibition, Secretary, A 
Gallery and Museum, Kelvingrove, Glasgow. 

July 14 to September 50.—Vienna Photographic Society. Secretar; 
W. Burger, Karmelitergasse 7, Vienna 11. 

August 1.—Andover and District Horticultural Society. Phot 
graphic Section. Hon. Secretary, W. L. Gradidge, Jubilee Hous 
Andover. 

August 16-20.—Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society Photograph’ 
Section. Secretary, Edward Kitto, The Observatory, Falmouth. 

September 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley Galler; 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Photo 
graphic Salon, 1904, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W. 

September 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon Secretary 
i. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 

September 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s Forty 
Ninth Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London. Secretary 
A. W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

October 1-30.—Berlia International Photographic Exposition, M 
Franz Goercke, Berlin W. 62, Maassen-Strasse 32, Germany. 

October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. sec., H. ( 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 


November, 1904.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. Hon 
sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. Hon Secretary 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. Hon. See. 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secretaries 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. H 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. See. 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 


December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, S. G. 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. Hon. Secre 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secretary 
W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill 
head, Glasgow. 
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e, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, i. G. 
, 62, Compton Road, Harehills. Leeds. 


Se oe 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


tember 1.—‘“ Photographic News.” Quarterly Competition. 
tographic News,” 9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, 


ober 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures taken 
Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. Thornton-Pickard 
facturing Co., Altrincham. 

ober 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paper. 
n Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

ober 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 
ion, Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, 
sels. 

jober S1.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
res. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
on, E.C. 

ember 1.—The “Graphic.” £50 in cash prizes. Manager, 
0 Competition, the “Graphic,” Tallis Street, Whitefriars, 

lon, B.C. 

cember 31.—Barnet. Nimeteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 
antern slides and prints.made with Barnet products. Elliott 

Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

arch 15, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in prizes for negatives on Ilford 

s. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


—_1+>+__—_. 


Patent Dews. 


Cae ee 
he following applications for patents were made between June 27 
July 2, 1904 :— 


id Cameras.— 
Gameras.”: San 


14.458. “Improvements in reflector hand 
iel Dunseith McKellen. 


id Cameras.—No. 14,590. “Improvements in photographic hand 
Cameras.” Alfred Sidney Spratt. 

tters.—No “Improvements in roller blind shutters for 
photographic cameras.” (Date applied for under Patents Act, 
1901. 17th July, 1903, being date of application in Germany.) 
Complete specification. Neils Marius Knudsen. 


neras.—No. 14,824. “Improvements in photographic cameras.” 
Owen Linley. 

pliances.—No. 14,850. “Improvements in photographic ap- 
pliances.” Henry Charles Braun. 

neras.—No. 14,854. “Improvements in photographic cameras.” 
Charles Howell and George Lloyd Moore, trading as the Midland 
Camera Company. 


Doeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


july | Name of Society. Subject. 


| cae |f Wet Collodion Process, Mr. W. T. 

South London Photo. Society...| | Ce ° 

Bowes Pk. and District Ph. Soc | Competition. Outing Prints. h 

Nelson Photographic Society |§1. Self-toning Paget P.O.P. 2. Sepia 
elson Photographic Society...|) — piatinotyne. Mr. J. Emmott. 


1 lour Filters and © Isochromatic 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc. ...| eo UM EENtCTntoens Y 


Binocular Vision and the Theory of 
the Stereoscope. Mr, T. W. Barber, 
\\. M.Inst.C.B. 


E The Optical Society . 


Dews and Dotes. 


Trswicu Camera Club.—Through unforeseen circumstances this club 
has had to alter the dates of their annual exhibition, from November 
15 and 16, as announced, to Tuesday and Wednesday, November 22 
and 23. The schedules will be circulated shortly. 


Tun Brooks-Watson Daylight Camera Company, Ltd., inform us 
that owing to the success of the “ Rajar » manufactures, they have 
opened showrooms and offices in London, at 119, High Holborn, 
W.C., corner of Southampton Row, and that their productions can 
now be seen there. 


Wr have rezeived several of the admirably printed guide books pub- 
lished by the Health Resorts Development Association, of 2, Gray's 
Inn Road, High Holborn. ‘These guides are well illustrated and contain 
a fund of information that should be of use to the photographer visiting 
the districts dealt with. ‘The latest is of Bexhill. and, like the previous 
volumes, will be sent free on receipt-of a postcard 


A snconp edition of “Photo-Printing,’ by Hector Maclean, 
F.R.P.S., is to hand. The book, which has proved its worth in: 
the p as a reliable guide to photographic printing methods, has, 
in the new edition, been revised, condensed, and considerably added’ 
to. Working instructions and many new formule relating to the- 
newer printing papers have also been included. 


Watxer Art Gallery Curatorship.—The Liverpool City Council at 
a meeting last week unanimously confirmed the recommendation of 
the Library, Museum, and Arts Committee appoint.ng Mr. Edward 
Rimbault Dibdin, Curater of the Walker Art Gallery, at a salary 
of £400 per annum. Mr. Dibdin is a Liverpool man, and is well 
known in photographic and art circles in that 


Sournampron Camera Club.—At a meeting of the members of this 
club on the 11th inst., under the presidency of Mr. G. T. Vivian, 
a demonstration was given by Mr. A. E. Henley on development 
with imogen sulphite, and its value with plates and papers 
ably described. A very useful paper on “ Fixation” was also 
by Mr. Vialls, who unfolded the merits and demerits of bot 
alkaline and acid baths. 


Arr in Wh:techapel. —At the Whitechapel Art Galleries there will 
be on view until July 18 an exhibition of amateur and art students’ 
work. The object of the display is that of showing to the East End 
what others, not themselves professional artists, are capable ot 
doing, in the hope that it may imspire greater efforts in pictorial 
art. Almost all the leading sketch clubs have supported the project, 
sending in collective;groups of their members’ work. 


We regret to have to record the death of John Freeman Edward! 
Dovaston, of West Felton and Wovaston, Shropshire. Mr. Dovaston’s 
pictorial work in photography about five or six years ago was well 
known and justly admired. His novel and unconventional views of 
St. Paul’s, etc., some of which were published in photogravure, will! 
be long remembered. He died at Fanley Parade, West Hampstead, 
at the age of 51. 


Tun Hull Photographic Society had a successful outing last Satur- 
day to Ferriby and Welton. The marine subjects at the former 
attracted a few, whilst the tree studies and Dale at the latter seemed 
to be appreciated by others, from the fact that anything photo- 
graphic in the shade proved more pleasant owing to the heat of the 
sun. ‘There was not much serious work attempted until after tea. 
The next outing is to Ripon, for Fountains Abbey, July 23. 


Corrricur laws exterd to the phonograph if a-Brussels Court has 
rightly interpreted international jurisprudence .on this subject. M. 
Sardou brought an action against a cinematograph, concern for allowing 
their phonograph to repeat a part of ‘Madame Sans Géne.” At the 
same time M. Puccini asked for redress on the ground that they had 
played, phonographically, some airs from the “Vie.de Bohéme.” An 


Appeal Court has decided in favour of M. Sardou’s claim. It rejected 
' that of M. Puccini, but on the ground that the music, sent out by the 
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phonograph was not meant for the “Vie de Bohéme,” but for the 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


X-rays Again.—Already the X-rays have been utilised for a variety 
of purposes, and now it is stated in the “Globe” that the manufac- 
turers of that imitation antique furniture which finds such a ready sale 
have pressed it into their service. Formerly the suggestion of worm- 
eaten age was given by boring fine holes, and now the genuine bacteria 
which attack wood are, it is declared, first cultivated in potatoes, and 
afterwards rubbed into the “antique” furniture. When they have 
sufficiently suggested the process of decay and it becomes desirable to 
kill the bacteria, they are subjected to the action of the X-rays, and 
<leath supervenes. 


Tue Optical Society. — The fifth annual dinner of the Optical 
Society will be held at the Mitre Hotel, Hampton Court, on Thurs- 
day, the 21st instant, at 6.40 p.m. By the courtesy of the Director 
of the National Physical Laboratory, Bushey House, Teddington, 
Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S., arrangements have been maue 
whereby members of the Society and their friends attending the 
dinner will have the privilege of visiting that institution in the after- 
noon of the day named. Application for tickets should be made 
without delay to the hon. secretary, W. Salt, 20, Hanover Square, 
London, W., who will supply all particulars. 


Proposrep New Poisons Act of South Australia.—A deputation 
rom the Pharmaceutical Society of South Australia recently waited 
on the Chief Secretary of the Colony, and pointed out to him that 
he 1862 Poisons Act did not in any way serve the requirements of 
the present time. Since January, 1902, there had been thirty-two 
deaths through poison, ten of these being accidental, and the remain- 
ing twenty-two cases of suicide. What the deputation desired was 
shat the Society should adniinister the Act, and should be empowered 
to impose an annual licence fee on each individual entitled to sell 
poisons. A Bill, which has been prepared by the Society, will pro- 
bably be presented to Parliament at an early date. 


AN International Industrial Exhibition will be opened at Cape 
Town in November, 1904, and remain open for a period of three 


months. The Government of the Colony intend to make a com- 
prehensive official exhibit of local products. Photography, optica 
goods, and scientific instruments are specially named, and extensive 
exhibits have been arranged for by prominent firms of France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Holland, ete. he exhibition grounds will be con- 
stituted a “bonded store,” and any duty ‘paid on goods not sold wil 
be refunded on their reshipment. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained on application to the Trades, Markets, and Exhibitions, 
Limited, Palmerston House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Sparty has a long leeway to make up in science, but a more fruitfu 
hour is at hand. She has just established, for instance, the firs' 
observatory, which is to be devoted entirely to the elucidation o 
the connection between changes in the sun’s surface and changes 
in the magnetic and climatic conditions of the earth. It is now 
pretty generally admitted that if we want to understand terrestria 
study the solar weather which determines it. This 
piece of Spanish enterprise will, no doubt, be much appreciated by 
the snapshotting Don, and the Spanish equivalent for our photo- 
graphic societies, who will doubtless now sally forth armed not only 
with cameras, but with the knowledge that the weather and sun- 
shine are guaranteed by the Government. 


weather we mus 


Tur death of the widow of the late D. O. Hill, on the Sth inst., at 
Edinburgh, recalls to memory her husband’s contributions to photogra- 
phic art. Mr. Hill in his day was secretary to the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and his attention was first directed to photography through 
the difficulties he encountered in painting his 1843 Disruption com- 
This painting includes. about 470 portraits of 
the work entailed, as might be 
k, however, was greatly simplified 


memorative picture. 
ministers, elders, and others, and 


expected, was stupendous. His wor 
when Mr. Hill employed photography as a medium for making his 


preliminary studies of the many characters depicted. 
photography was well shown in the fine collection of his photographic 


portraits exhibited at the recent Scottish Salon. 


The gain to 


Tur delightful promise of this year-—let us hope it will be kept— 
will double the best country thing of the year, which is long grass 
full of flowers and sorrel, with the hay harvest that follows. For 
once the fields are shaven, the greatest beauty of colour and surface 
is gone for another’ twelvemonth. This happy year we hope to se: 
it twice, and to have the hayfields, so delightful during the past 
fortnight, repeated in August, and although it appears to be thy 
ashion to sneer at the everlasting haymaking scene as portrayed by 
he camera, the sunbonnetted. damsels, in graceful attitudes, hay. 
rake in hand, sturdy waggoners, and top-heavy haycarts, with their 
overflowing burden, we venture to think the fault is more to be found 
in the individual with the camera than with the material at hand 


‘or picture making. 


THE medallion by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, placed in the north aisle 
of the choir of Westminster Abbey to the memory of Sir George Stokes 
was unveiled on Thursday last by the Duke of Deyonshire, Chancello1 
of Cambridge University, after a crowded meeting in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, where the attendance included the Dean of Westminster, 
| who presided, Mr. Choate, the United States Ambassador, Lord 
| Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh, Sir John Gorst, Sir James Dewar, Sir Richard 
Jebb, Sir William Huggins, President of the Royal Society, the Rey. 
Canon Duckworth, Bishop Welldon, Sir Frederick Bridge, the Rey. 
Canon Beeching, the Rev. Canon Henson, Professor Larmor, Professor 
Forsyth, the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Sir William Huggins, the Rev. F. H. Chase, 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, Lord Rayleigh, and Lord 
| Kelvin spoke eloquently of Sir George Stokes’s position in the front 
yank of scientific men. 


Tux Magic Lantern in Church.—At the Church of St. Mary-at-Hill 
the service is punctuated with photographic pictures thrown on the 
| screen. ‘The words of the service are also projected by the lantern, 

and the choir sing to the accompaniment of brass and drums, with the 
Rev. W. Carlisle leading “the chorus” from the pulpit, and blow- 
ing such notes as arr within reach of his cornet-d-piston. All the 
time the succession of pictures and printed words is proceeding. The 
Creed is recited slowly to an organ accompaniment, and each article 
of belief—even the Communion of Saints—is illustrated with a click 
from the machine up in the organ loft. It is doubtful whether such 
means will find the beliefs of the average church-goer better defined 
or strengthened, but the fact remains that, while church after church 
throughout the city on Sunday ring out their invitations in vain, the 
Church Army fills this particular church on a broiling July evening 
with the help of its peculiar methods and the magic lantern. 


Puorograpuy at Oxford.—The veto placed upon the use of cameras 
in many of the colleges in this university and in public and semi- 
public institutions throughout the country, is becoming a greater farce 
every day, says the “Oxford Times.” While the Oxford man is given 
to understand that photography is only allowed with special permission 
from the college authorities, and has his ardour dampened by the 
necessity of writing to them individually, the American visitor, with 
characteristic audacity, not entirely due to ignorance of the regulations, 
calmly walks in with his hand camera, sometimes folded up and 
secreted, at others well exposed to view, and secures the requisite 
snapshot. As might be guessed, the introduction of the collapsible roll- 
film variety of camera is responsible for much of this poaching, for, 
as the college porter naturally refrains from acting with the authority 
of the customs’ official, those with the most liberal allowance of 
impudence and the least regard for dons and the decrees of dons, secure 
the greater number of interesting photographs. 


Brruineuam Photographic Soc’ety’s Garden Party.—About one 
hundred members and friends of the Birmingham Photographic 
Society were entertained on Saturday, July 2, by the President (Mr. 
A. J. Leeson), and Mrs. Leeson, at a garden party at their residence, 
Barnt Green. After formal reception of the guests, Mrs. Leeson 
was presented with a bouquet, and games were then indulged in, 
including tennis, croquet, and a putting competition. Instrumental 
music was played at intervals. Considerable interest was evinced 
ina number of competitions in photography for members. The sub- 
jects were living models, and this is regarded as a novel, if not 


unique, kind of competition for the Society. There were four groups, 
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isting of a dairymaid and a cow in the East Wood, a group at 
vell in the costume of George III., a simular group at a sundial, 
a genuine countryman in the West Wood. Some fifty members 
part in the competitions, and about 200 plates were exposed. 
dairymaid and the cow seemed to be the most popular subject. 


mf Edinburgh Stereoscopic Atlas of Anatomy.—Messrs. Jack, of 
burgh and London, announce the publication of a complete 
s of anatomical photographs for the stereoscope, so arranged as 
chibit the natural relations of the parts. The photographs have 
taken from special dissections prepared by the aid of formalin, 
the work of preparing them has been carried on in the anatomical 
riment of Edinburgh University, with the permission of Pro- 
x D. J. Cunningham and under the supervision of the senior 
mstrator of anatomy, Dr. Waterston, by whom the series is 
z edited. The photographs are of the usual size for the stereo- 
3, and each one is mounted on the lower-part of a card measuring 
by Tin., the wpper part of which is reserved for descriptive 
rpress. The specimen photographs sent are of exceptionally fine 
ty, and the stereoscopic effect is excellently produced, affording 
dest possible imitation of real structures. ‘the series will com- 
250 separate stereographs, and will be issued in sections of 
f 50 each, contained in suitable cases, at a price for the whole 
s of £6 5s., including a stereoscope. The first section is 
ised during the autumn, and the publishers hope to complete 
york early in 1905. 


tm Latest about the N-Rays.—It is known that the N-rays are 
te undulations of the ether similar to those of light, but M. 
Becquerel now thinks that these rays may also provoke or 
tate a transference of material particles from the body emitting 
He finds by experiment that when the rays traverse a mag- 
field, even of slight strength, perpendicularly to the lines of 
uetic force, they do not produce any change in the brightness 
e phosphorescent sulphide of calo:um, whereas when they cross 
same field parallel to the lines of force they do. He also ob- 
id that the strongly radio-active bromide of radium and a salt 
anium feebly radio-active produce an effect on the sulphide of cal- 
similar to that of the N-rays. M. Sutton finds that the colour 
feeble source of [ight has an influence on its sensibility to the 
n of N-rays. Blue or violet sources are more easily increased 
ightness by the N-rays falling on them than are green rays, and 
W, orange, or red sources appear to remain unaffected by the 
Another interesting fact is that N-rays increase the sensibility 
ie eye for violet, but not for red light. A visible spectrum in 
rk room when acted on by N-rays appears to lengthen towards 
Utra-violet or invisible rays. The sensibility of phosphorescent 
ances to N-rays is also very variable with their colour. The 
lide of calcium, with a violet phosphorescence, is the most sensi- 
Alkaline-earth sulphides and zinc sulphides with green phos- 
escences are less sensitive, and M. Sutton has not observed any 
t of the rays on zinc and alkaline-earth sulphides with orange 
phorescences. 


Notice To ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
@ approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
itely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 


at portion of the paper. 
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Answers fo Correspondents. 


«,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL. inelud- 
ina queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITIAH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, Jamava, 

| W.C.” Inattention 10 this ensures delay, 

| ®,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to unsyer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered umlcss 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. HENRY GREHNWOOD & Ov., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

*,* Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CompPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

peaduiNs ele e 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


John Alfred Horshurg), 4, West Maitland Street, Hinburgh. Photograph of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Cranston, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Standing in 
his Robes. 

Mrs. Caroline Gavin, 85, St. Giles, Norwich. 
Grand Masonie Lodge of Norfolk. 

John George Gow 1, Photographer, Church Street, Crook. 
late Thomas Wilkinson. 

John William Poweil, 29, Photograph of Rev. 
William Edward Prince. 

Charles Altred Brett, Photographer, 1, Avenue Roid, Hampton, Middlesex. Six 
Photographs of the Reverend Prebondary Ram, Vicw and Rura) Dean of 
Hamoton, Middlesex. Four in his stoves, and Lwo in Ordinary Clerical 

2s8. 


Photojyraph of Group of Provincial 


Photograph of the 


Hannah Street, Porth, Glam. 


Dress. 
Arthur May Cormack 3), Newborough, Scarborough. Photograph of Group of 


Tom Currick’xs White Mu 

Samuel Nixon of Glenvista, Creggan, Londonderry, Ire!and. Photograph of Mrs, 
Kerriyans Sitting Beside her Spinning Wheel. Mrs. Kerrigans was visited by 
the King and Queen near Leenane, Vo. Gulway, Lreland, during their visit 
to Ireland in tue year 19)1, 


F. Frencu.—We have nothing of the sort you require. 

Opinion WanteD.—- “Prints” says: ”I shall be much obliged if 
you will kindly give me your opinion of my retouching from 
prints enclosed.” In reply: Our opinion is that the work is 
poor—very poor indeed. 

“Oprrator.”—A reference to the Almanac will give you all the 
information you require re accessories. Firms such as 
Marion’s, Soho Square, W.C., or Fallowfield, Charing Cross 


Road, W.C., will supply what you require. 
View Ancurs.—lL. M. asks: “How am I to go about ascertaining 


what angle a particular lens includes upon plates of various 
sizes?” In reply: If our correspondent refers to pages 1161-2 
of the “Almanac” he will find an article on the subject. It 
is too long to be dealt with in this column. 

CoryricHT.—‘ Onn in Dovst says: “I should esteem it a favour 
if you would answer me the following question: Is it legal or 
not to print postcards and offer them for sale from a sitter’s 
negative that they have bought photographs of, without the 
consent of the sitter?” In reply: Certainly it is illegal, if 
the.sitter paid for the portraits in the first instance. 

BurnisHer.—“ J. G.” writes: “I will esteem it a favour if you will 

| tell me which is the best way for a hot roller burnisher to 

| work—whether the rollers should both run the same speed, or 
is it better for the hot one to run quicker, and, if so, how 
much quicker?” In reply: Roller burnishers as sent out by 
the makers are geared so that the rollers work to the best 
advantage. Why do you wish to make any alteration? 

Zinc TANKS.—WASHER says: “I have been using zinc tanks for print 
washing, and to prevent the metal acting on the prints have 
coated the insides of the tanks with enamel. . This is rather 
costly and requires frequent renewal. Would ordinary Bruns- 
wick black be quite suitable? - Or would you recommend 
heating and coating with pitch and resin?” In reply: For 
zinc there is nothing better than enamel. Brunswick black, 
pitch, and the like are better adapted for wooden tanks. If 
the zine is well cleaned a good enamel should be fairly durable. 

Various QuErtEs.—‘ OLD ReapER” asks: “(1) Could you name me 
any firm of opticians who make the small, cheap lenses for toy 
cameras which are sold for about 6d. each? (2) I have orders 


occasionally for presentation portraits. Can you name me any 
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Srorry Prinrs.—For some time 


Srupro QueRy.—MArtIN says: 


PuoroGRAPHING Bumprnc.—Focus says: 


firm who makes small brass plates, with inscriptions on them, to 
put on bottom of frames? (3) What is best thing for polish- 
ing brass mounts of lens to make them highly burnished?” In 
reply: (1) We cannot. Indeed, we have seen no sixpenny 
cameras that have been fitted with lenses. (2) Any engraver 
that engraves the inscription will also provide the plates. (3) 
Lens mounts are lacquered. Your best plan will be to send 
the lens to an optician to b2 relacquered. 


Repuctne Bromipr Prints.—R. Ropertson asks: “Can you tell me 


of a safe reducer for oyer-developed bromide prints that will 
not affect the colour or permanence of the prints?” In reply: 
There are several reducers that may be employed, such as 
this, carbamide 20 grs., citric acid 10 grs., water 10 oz., or 
hypo 1 oz., water 5 oz., potass ferricyanide 10 grs., or the 
ammonium persulphate reducer, but the colour will to some 
extent be altered. There is also the potass cyanide and iodine 
reducer, but as this is a dangerous poison, it can hardly be 
regarded as a “safe” formula. The simplest thing is to throw 
the prints away and make fresh. It is the more economical 
in the end, if time be of any value. 


I have been troubled with small 
s, and have been at considerable 
trouble trying to trace the cause. I find that when fixed in 
a sample of hypo usually sold I get none of them, but with this 
particular sample I am troubled with them. The shape of the 
of the crystals 


spots on my finished prin 


crystal seems unusual; also the fact that some 
are white. I am sending you herewith a sample of the soda 
and a portion of photo showing the spots mentioned. As I have 


rather a large quantity (2 cwt.), I should be glad if you could 
say what is the fault, so that I may complain to the firm who 
sent it and have it changed.” In reply: We should certainly 
not suspect the hypo (the sample sent) as being the cause of 
the spots. The crysta!s seem all right. We think you must 
trace the spots to some other source. As regards the whi 
crystals, see last week’s B.J.P., p. 602, “Iodine and Hypo.” 


® 


“Will you kindly advise on the fol- 
lowing? I have opened a studio on ground floor, with only a 
window at the front 7 ft. wide and from ceiling to within 2 ft. 
of the floor. The room is 20 ft. by 7 ft. I have fixed a light 
with five incandescent lights attached, which I use on the right 
hand of the studio, and about 5 ft. from background. I am 
at present only doing stamp and midget photos, and bring the 
sitter almost close under the light. I submit some specimens 
for your opinion as to whether my light is not strong enough or 
whether my background is too dark. I give about three 
seconds’ exposure. I also wish to take cabinets and carte-de- 
visites. Is my room big enough? What focus lens ought I 
to get and is my light strong enough?” In reply: The speci- 
mens sent are all under-exposed. The room is very small for 
professional work, and for full-length cabinets you will save to 
employ a lens of about 8 in. focus. Had you sent a plan of the 
studio we could possibly have advised you further. 


Unsatisractory Busryess.—H. P. U. writes as under: “I notice a 


correspondent in this week's 
unexecuted order (page 620). 


‘B. J.’ asks a question re 
I sent for a sample of paper 
and enclosed stamps, and also had the same reply, so no 
doubt it is the same firm. Have not heard from them since. 
In June, 1901, a gentleman called on me saying he was a 
journalist, and wished to write an article on my business to 
be published in ‘The Age’ or ‘Seymour’s Journal,’ and 
undertook to send me 50 copies of same for £1 1s. I paid him 
the amount, and on the following September he writes to 
say the articles are written and in type for this district, but 
has omitted mine until the next issue. I have received no 
copies, and cannot get a reply from him, though I have written 
several times. Can I sue him in the County Court for the 
the return of my guinea? He gave his name as Dr. ——.” 
In reply: Certainly you can sue the man in the County Court, 
if you can find him. Possibly you might take stronger 
measures; but we are afraid you have lost your guinea. 


“T have to photograph a 
public erection at night when illuminated. Will you please 
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answer me the following questions as a guide for taking 
photograph ?—(1) If I use a ‘Busch Rapid Aplanat No. 3 
Lens,’ focus 10 in. stop 22, and Iso instantaneous plates, 

exposure would be about right, picture to be 1-1 plate? (é 
illumination-is done by electric lights—red, blue, and aj 
Should backed plates be all right, or ought I to use d 
coated? (3) Is there any special method of taking these 
cular subjects? (4) Is it best to work when quite dark, 
a slight amount of light better to help with detail of buil 
(5) Can you give any advice other than asked in the 

questions?” In reply: (1 and 2) How is it possible to a 
such questions as these without knowing anything of the] 
of the lights? Backed plates should certainly be used 
No. (4) Under some conditions, yes, it may (5) Mak 
or two trial exposures, then you cannot go far wrong. 
not that occur to you? 


be. 


Various Quustions.—‘ Bos” asks: “ Would vou kindly tell 

(1) The best and most permanent method of making wate1 
arge wooden dishes, bottoms of glass. (2) What dis 
will a 4 pl. negative be from the enlarging easel © 
30 by 24 enlargement, using an 8-in. focus R.R. lens, wi 
condensers? (3) Does a name block have to be heate 
locking mounts in gold or silver?” In reply: (1) Thi 
no very satisfactory way of making large wooden trays 
glass bottoms thoroughly watertight. Try painting the ¢ 
with a mixture of pitch with a little tallow added. Th 
owing method has also been recommended for waterpri 
arge dishes: Mix equal parts of gutta-percha and pa 
over a slow fire and apply while hot by warming the 
pouring some of the mixture inside and allowing it te 
from side to side. A warm iron passed over the surfac 
give a polished surface much resembling that in rubber ar 
after vulcanising. The coating is absolutely waterproof 
will resist the ordinary acids and alkalis used by the 
grapher. (2) If you refer to page 1,159 of the “ Almé 
you will find a table which will give you the distances rec 
for any degree of enlargement, for any focus lens. (8) 
it is better heated. 


Various Quertes.—J. S. ApsmMson 
good reliable books on the following subjects: (1) Painti 
oils and water colours and pastel, photos and minia 
(2) Finishing enlargements in monochrome. (3) Colodio ch 
printing and toning. (4) On. photographic optics. I d 
desire to make a. special study of optics, merely a 
describing the various lenses in general use by professi 
(5) What are per cent. solutions; how are they caleu 
(6) What sort cf hand camera (or stand) is advised fe 
wave and marine work? (7) What colours (carbon) di 
recommend as best for landscape, sea, figures, fruit, am 
and architecture? (8) Do you recommend the use of red 
and sea green for fruit and seascapes? Are these ¢ 
artistic?” In reply: (1) “The Art of Retouching and FE 
ing Photographs,” by Robert Johnson. (2) “ Enlarger 
and their Finishing,’ by G. Rodwell Smith: (3) There 
work specially devoted to this subject. It is dealt with in 
manuals. (4) “The Optics of Photography and Photog 
Lenses,” by J. Traill Taylor. (5) Dissolve so many parts, ai 
ing to the per centage required, in water, and make thé 
up to a hundred. (6) Any ordinary camera, whether ha 
stand. (7) and (8) Quite a matter of taste, and tastes 
greatly nowadays. Possibly the best effects will be obi 
by not endeavouring to imitate the colour of the origina 


asks: “Can you inform 3 


+ 

Tur Council of the International Society of Sculptors, Pai 
and Grayers propose to hold a memorial exhibition of the wo 
their late president, Mr. James McNeill Whistler, in the 
Gallery, Regent Street, London, during February and March, 
A great number of prominent collectors both at. home and a 
have already promised their support by contributing the 
they possess, and it is hoped that the public will have an ¢ 


tunity of seeing a most representative exhibition of his works 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


cture 
stcard 
osecutions. 


steards. 


One is pleased to see that the police 
authorities are still giving their attention 
to the traffic in a certain class of picture 
On Friday last a man with a foreign name, 


iding in Wardour Street, appeared to answer two sum- 


mses at the Marl 
nable pictorial postcards. 


orough Police Court for exposing objec- 
Mr. Muskett, who prosecuted 


r the Commissioner of Police, asked the magistrate to 
ce a serious view of the case, and we are pleased to say he 
1 so, for he mulcted the defendant in the substantial sum 
between thirteen and fourteen pounds in fines and costs. 


is will discount 
ese disreputable 


the profits he has made on the sale of 
hhings, which it was said were produced 


road, where nearly all these indecent things come from. 
is a pity the police authorities do not take steps to stop 


e importation of 


his class of postcards, for it is illegal to 


port pictures of an indecent character, and they may be 
The picture postcard has 
w become such an important and lucrative industry in 
is country that its popularity should not be marred by 
ese indecent productions. Coarse and vulgar pictures did 
ich years ago to kill the popularity of the stereoscope, and 
would be regrettable if they did the same with picture 


pped at the Customs House. 


steards. 


Stationers and others would do well to consider 


is matter, for we have seen in well-to-do shop windows 
rds which, though they could not be classed as indecent, 
re of a highly coarse and vulgar nature, and such as 


uld give offence to a refined mind. 
comic picture; it is amusing. 


But when it border 


e vulgar or indecent it is quite a different matter. 


There is no harm in 
$s on 


The Future The Editor of “ Wilson’s Photographic 


of Fnoto- Magazine,” commenting on an ar ticle in 
graphy for a recent issue of the “Brivis JOURNAL 
Employees. a recent issue 


or PuorocrapHy dealing with this topic, 
compared the methods that obtain in England with those 
in the United States. He remarks:—*It may readily 
be understood that the situation offers some very puzzling 
problems to our English cousins, and we believe that 
the system of apprenticeship is responsible for the growth 
of it. We have troubles of our own in this country, no 
doubt, but this is one that is foreign to us. The same 
tendency to substitute female help for male help, which 
is complained of there, prevails with us, but we believe 
without the disastrous consequences that seem imminen 
on the other side. While the market may be overstocked 
with applications for situations, the man or woman em- 
ployé possessed of the right kind of information need 
not despair as to the future. If his or her education is 
of the right kind the opportunity may be found in which 
to apply it in almost any of the larger cities or towns. It 
is true there are many who find it almost impossible to 
obtain permanent positions. Does it ever occur to these 
unfortunates that the fault is not all on one side? There 
are operators and operators, reception-room assistants and 
reception-room assistants, but among them all there are 
those who tower pre-eminently above their fellows. If 
by chance they desire a change of employment, oppor- 
tunities flock to them. It is thus in every business or pro- 
fession, and the man or woman possessed of the greates 
amount of practical information in his or her sphere, and 
also capable of applying it with the least friction may 
be sure of success. Absence of friction in this case means 
adaptability to conditions and circumstances. In the case 
of a reception-room assistant, for instance, she who 
possesses the knowledge of human nature, in addition to 
the technique of her profession, is seldom out of employ- 
ment.” The situation seems to sum itself up in the short 
phrase, “personal eauation,” and if this is so, it should 
hold forth a gleam of hope and encouragement, even to 
the most unfortunate plodder. 


* * * 


Self-toning 
Paper. 


The heat wave from which we have all 
been more or less suffering since “the 
dog days” commenced, must have given 
quite a spurt to the use of self-toning paper, for this excel- 
lent material has a collodion surface, upon which luke- 
warm water and hot fingers make no impression whatever. 
Indeed, as most of our readers know, it can be dried before 
a hot fire, or, dust permitting, in a hot sun. There are also 
some other advantages attached to this description of 
paper irrespective of its salamander-like qualities. The 
warm, brown tone of the prints lends itself admirably to 
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purposes of reproduction, and the block-maker is quite as 
content to deal with it as he is with a P.O.P. print. Then 
there is the question of touching up, which is an important 
one, especially in blocks required for the illustrated news- 
papers, where sometimes an obtrusive figure has to be 
painted out, or another put in by an artist. For the sur- 
face can easily be worked upon by ordinary water-colour 
tempered with a little ox gall. There is no gelatine to 
absorb the water, and washes, say, of Vandyke brown, can 
be used to strengthen shadows in a way which would be 
very difficult in dealing with eithér' a gelatine of an albumen 
coated paper. And. the surface of the paper is so hard 
that if touched by the finger nail in the washing water 
there is no tearing of the film, and no abrasion caused by 
the corner of another print coming in accidental contact 
with it. Then again, when the print is to be mounted, it 
can be surface-dried between sheets of blotting-paper and 
coated with the mountant without delay. If necessary, 
it can be rubbed down with a wet handkerchief without any 
risk of injury. The saving of time in dispensing with the 
tiresome toning operation, with all its risks, more than com- 
pensates for extra cost, while the saving of gold makes this 
method of printing a photograph a cheaper one than any 
other. With regard to permanence, we well know that a 
collodion negative is everlasting, provided that reasonable 
care is taken of it, and there is no reason to suppose that a 
collodion film on paper is less so. 


* * * 


The Chantrey A few weeks back we referred to the 
Bequest. question that had been raised in the 
House of Lords with reference to the administration of the 
Chantrey Bequest and the discussion upon it, which resulted 
in a Select Committee being appointed to inquire into the 
matter. That Committee has now held several sittings, 
and numerous witnesses have been examined. The prin- 
cipal question seems to be what was the original intention 
of the generous bequeather when he made his bequest. Was 
the money to be.spent on the purchase of meritorious pic- 
tures by what, at the time being, are unknown artists, as an 
encouragement to them and of British art? Or, on the 
other hand, from those who had made some mark in the 
British art world? There is no question that most of the 
works that have been purchased have been exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, while it is alleged works of equal merit, 
shown at other exhibitions, have been overlooked. Amongst 
the witnesses already examined are the secretary to the 
Royal, Academy, its president (Sir E. J. Poynter), Sir 
William Richmond, R.A., Sir J..Alma-Tadema, R.A., Mr. 
Marcus Stone, R.A., Brock, R.A., Val Prinsep, R.A., 
Seymour Lucas, R.A., and many other Royal Academicians. 
They seem to be pretty well of opinion that the bequest has 
been fairly well administered. Art critics have also been 
examined as witnesses, one of whom said that he considered 
that the successive councils had been either ignorant of the 
terms of the will or had read the document very carelessly. 
He thought that the purchasers had been too much in- 
fluenced by the feeling of the moment. There are other 
witnesses to be examined whose views, we believe, are not 
altogether in accord with the ideas of the R.A.s, and the 
report of, the Committee when it is issued will be exceed- 
ingly interesting in art circles and to the public generally. 
The expenditure of between two and three thousand pounds 
a year—the sum left by the generous donor—in the further- 
ance of British art is no light matter for the consideration. 
of the Committee so as to ensure that the sum is laid out to 
the best advantage, and also in accordance with the views 
of the late Francis Chantrey. 


[July 22, 190 
July The weather we have had during 
Light. past few weeks has certainly been a ¢ 


to July, as well as to the “clerk of the weather.” B 
may be well to point out to some who, as novices, maj 
be aware of the fact that at this season of the year the 
is ab times very deceptive. It may be exceedingly bril 
and yet be, photographically, comparatively weak, | 
many plates which are supposed to have received a 
exposure turn out on development to be under-exp 
When the sky is cloudless, and the sun bright, the lg 
by no means so actenic as many imagine. The stro 
the sunlight is, the stronger, of course, are the shado 
casts, and if there are no clouds that will diffuse the ] 
they will appear heavy in the picture through being w 
exposed, and this is often the case when the pictu 
taken when there is a clear, dark blue sky devoid of ek 
although the exposure given was supposed to be ai 
In these circumstances, the old maxim of the wet 
day should be observed. “ Expose for the shadows, an 
the lights take care of themselves.” One or two days 
week when the light was very brilliant there was a 
dark blue sky, and then the actinism was at a very low 
as many who had printing to do, and it was done ir 
shade, are fully aware. The printing took much k 
than it would have done on a comparatively dull 
Those who were making daylight enlargements, witl 
light reflected from a mirror, also found the same sta 
things obtaining. The dark blue skv reflected by 
mirror had but a very feeble action, but here this cou! 
at once seen by the lack of brightness in the image 
appeared on the focussing screen. When the sky is i 
condition indicated, the mirror should be discarded a 
sheet of white cardboard substituted. There is an 
trouble that is often encountered in hot weather, nat 
“heat daze ”—that bright shimmering one often sees iI 
atmosphere, especially near the ground, on a hot sun 
day when the sun is very hot and bright. If a photog 
be taken through this the object will be conside 
dimmed in brilliancy and lacking in sharpness. Mau 
our older readers will remember a picture that was sl 
some years ago, and abt the Society’s Exhibition, 
others, was awarded a medal. It was entitled “A J 
Morning on the Wear.” This picture, we have reasc 
know, was taken about midday, on a clear, hot sun 
day, when there was no trace of mist. But there 
plenty of this “so-called” heat haze, which is practi 
invisible. Indeed, we were told the negative was at 
thrown aside as worthless, but was afterwards printed 
given the above title. 


2 * * 


The There are many interesting passag 
Daguerreotype.the article recently contributed te 
“Century Magazine” by the veteran American p 
grapher, Mr. Bogardus. He entitles his paper “ The 
Art of Daguerreotype,” which is somewhat of a misn¢ 
seeing that the modus operandi of Daguerre is well w 
stood, and that there is no obstacle to anyone prodt 
such pictures. But, as we all know, there could b 
demand for daguerreotypes when there are so many ( 
more convenient and better ways of making the sun d 
bidding. We learn, however, from the article that the 
a distinct demand for old daguerreotypes, and that ther 
collectors of them just as there are those who make a h 
of hoarding all kinds of things, from postage stam] 
tobacco pipes. It is interesting to have placed on re 
the circumstance that Professor Morse, the well-k 
originator of the Morse alphabet, and the inventor of 
able telegraphic instruments, was the means of introdt 
the process of Daguerre to America. He visited Paris 
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at the time that everyone was discussing the new method of 
picture-making, and when the French Government was con- 
sidering the question of granting pensions to Daguerre and 
Niepce on the condition that the process was made public 
property. He met Daguerre, and the latter promised to 
forward all particulars to America directly the pension was 
granted. This promise was fulfilled, and in the year 1839 
Morse received the instructions and constructed the first 
apparatus for taking daguerreotypes which was made in the 
States. It may be remembered that Morse himself was 
subsequently gulled by the arch-imposter who, under the 
pame of Hilltype, introduced a process for producing 
daguerreotypes in the colours of nature, which was simply a 
fraud, the pictures being skilfully coloured by hand. Mr. 
Bogardus has some funny stories to tell of those early days 
of “sun pictures.” Of course, the exposures were abnor- 
mally long, and people who came to have their portraits 
taken had a belief, which nothing would shake, that under 
no circumstances must they wink their eyes while sitting for 
an interminable time before the lens. One old lady in the 
middle of the operation jumped from her chair in horror, 
and exclaimed, “Stop it, stop it; I winked.” Another 
matter, one of studio etiquette, which might with advantage: 
be revived in the cases of certain sitters, we will transcribe 
in the words of the writer of the article: “We always had 
sticky wax by us to keep wing-shaped ears from standing 
gut from the head.” And again: “ We often placed a wad 
of cotton in hollow cheeks to fill them out.” From these 
xtracts it will be seen that the spirit of the retoucher was 
wbroad long before it became possible to use a lead pencil on 
1 photographic surface. . But perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the article is its illustrations, which are taken 
rom old daguerreotypes and reproduced in half-tone blocks 
yf that high quality for which the “Century” is justly 
renowned. It is a combination of the old and the new in 
ghotography which all will appreciate, and block makers in 
his country will look with the eye of envy upon the name 
i the “ engraver ” attached to each of the illustrations. We 
vannot help thinking that if it were the custom over here 
0 honour the block maker by such honourable mention it 
vould tend to the production of better-class work all round. 


oo 


DARK-ROOM TROUBLES IN HOT WEATHER. 


[uat there should be a recrudescence of the difficulties 
urrounding the dark-room worker during the recent spell 
i almost tropical heat, seems as natural as the call for 
he perennial advisory suggestions for the alleviation 
hereof on our part. The weather we have been sub- 
ected to of late must surely have formed the subject o 
nore than one diligent photographer’s comments whilst 
n the depths of his dark-room, and while it is doubtfu 
vhether anything really new can be offered in mitigation 
f the discomforts experienced during an enforced occupa- 
ion of a stuffy, dimly-lit room, with the temperature a 
ighty degrees odd outside, the fact remains that certain 
indesirable manipulatory conditions arise coincident with 
he arrival of the hot weather, which, unless taken in hand 
nd dealt with intelligently, remain until its departure. 
We are all unfortunately familiar with the frilling 

rouble. This particular fault, however, we are pleased 

0 note, is rapidly becoming a thing of the past, and unless 

he worker is particularly careless, is not likely to occur 

ften. There are many causes for “frilling,” some of 

rhich are under the control of the photographer. For 

nstance, it is often caused by using a developer too strong | 
n alkali, or by not keeping the various solutions used, at an 

quable temperature. Whether the plate-makers have now | 
iscovered the exact formula from which an emulsion can 
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be made that remains (in the form of film) firmly attached 
to its glass support at a temperature above the normal 
60 deg. recommended for developing, we canno4 say, but 
it is nevertheless true that fewer cases of negatives frilling 
during development occur every year. A slight frilling at 
times, however, seems inevitable when the weather is 
very warm. When it appears, the developer should be 
carefully poured off at once, and the plate washed in 
several changes of water. It should then be immersed in 
a bath composed of % oz. of chrome alum to 20 oz. of 
water, for three or four minutes, when it is again well 
vinsed and the developer re-applied. Amidol will be found 
an excellent hot-weather developer because of its not 
requiring the assistance of an allali to become operative. 

A good formula is as follows: To 50 oz. of water add 
2 oz. of the best recrystallised sulphite of soda and 20 
grains each of bromide of potassium and citric acid. When 
ready to develop add 25 crains of dry emidol to each 
ounce of the above. If further precautions are necessary 
to prevent softening of the film, place the plate in a bath 
composed of one part of formalin in fifty parts of water, 
for a few moments. Formalin added to the fixing bath 
will also assist. The following formula is suggested: 
Regular hypo solution, one in four, 1 gallon; metabisul- 
phite of potassium, 1 oz.; formalin, 1 oz. Working in this 
manner and with the formula given above, the use of 
ice can be dispensed with in the most sultry weather. Even 
where no damage to the film is expected it is well to 
employ a little formalin in the fixing-bath or to use a bath 
after fixing in order that the negative may be blotted 
off and dried rapidly so that circular depressions some- 
times resulting from slow drying in a warm, damp atmo- 
sphere may be avoided. A greater evil, however, than 
slight frilling at the edges of the negative arises if the 
wet plate is held for too long a period in the hands for 
examination. This consists of a general deliquation of 
the gelatine in the neighbourhood of the warm fingers. 
The film simply melts away, leaving the bare glass in 
unsightly patches around the edges of the negative. The 
remedy for this is, of course, obvious. 

The less one handles plates, films, and gelatino-chloride 
papers during warm weather the better. The higher tem- 
perature of the water and all solutions is no doubt trying 
enough to the easily-soluble gelatine, and the additional 
heat imparted by the hands might easily overcome the 
gelatine’s power to resist melting. When toning P.O.P. 
during the hot weather it is absolutely necessary that the 
solutions be cool to obtain the best results. To cool a 
bottle of solution of any sort whatever, a good plan is 
to wrap a wet towel around the bottle and place it in a 
current of air, such as on a window-ledge with the window 
open to create a draught, or hung up by the neck in an 
airy passage. The evaporation of moisture from the towel 
thus produces an appreciable diminution of temperature. 
The gelatine surface of P.O.P. when wet is also easily 
melted, and nothing is more unpleasant than io find, 
if a print has to be handled a little more than usual, thai 
the heat of the fingers has caused it to become sticky- 
and liable to injury. A good plan is to place the prints 
as they come from the printing-frame into clean water, 
then, after a few minutes, drain the water off and renew 
it, doing this a third time, and then transfer to a strong 
solution of alum and water; follow this with three further 
changes of water, and the prints will be ready for toning, 
and when finished will be sufficiently hard to ensure their- 
not sticking if dried in contact with ferrotype plate or- 
glass. 


In hot weather gelatine prints often present a very 
yellow appearance when thrown into the fixing bath, the 
tone which they have acquired appeaiting to dissolve com~ 

c 
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pletely away. When the toning bath is warm, P.O.P. 


prints appear to tone very rapidly, but the tone is on the | 
To make sure that the operation of toning | 


surface only. 
has been carried far enough, the prints should be judged 
by looking through them, no notice whatever being taken 
of their surface appearance. 

The drying. of negatives is also worthy of attention 
during the summer. 


appears to have an influence on the grain. Those which 


dry slowly, as they would tend to do in hot weather, have | 


2 coarser, less pleasing grain, and the gelatine often seems 
to swell during the drying. The best thing is a cool room, 
away from the dust, in which the drying can be hastened 
by an electric fan, if possible. Wherever the plates are 


put to dry, they should be left there, since differences in | 


the rate of drying such as might be brought about by 
removing the partially dried plate to another place, cause 
noticeable differences in the appearance of various por- 


tions, the line of demarcation often being distinctly | 


visible. Reticulation, the plate seeming covered with a 
network of fine interlacing lines, is sometimes caused by 
changes in the temperature of the solutions. For example, 
it might be easily brought about if the developer were 
somewhat warm, the hypo, on the other hand, cold and 
pretty strong, while the wash-water was rather warm 
again. Tiny pits or sunken places sometimes appear in 
the film, especially if it is dried slowly. 

The proper ventilation of the dark-room is an important 


question in hot weather. The health of the person demands | 


a change of air if much work is to be done. This can 
be done easily by having the frame of a box set in at 
the top and bottom of the door, with partitions inside 
the box projecting two-thirds or so across, so that while 
the light is excluded, the air, not being compelled to 
move in straight lines, can wander in. If possible, the 
dark-room light should be placed outside the room, so 
that it shall not help to use up the usually scanty supply 
‘of oxygen, to say nothing of the disagreeable odours which 
dark-room lanterns emit. If nothing more is done, at 
least provide covers for the trays, so that it will be pos- 
sible to go out and breathe for a few moments, if the opera- 
tion should be prolonged. Good ventilation is absolutely 
‘necessary if the room is to be kept cool. When not-in 
use the door of the room should be left party open. The 
floors should also be sprinkled occasionally with water ; 
ae helps to keep down both the temperature and the 
ust. 

In conclusion, avoid touching as much as possible the 
gelatine surface of either plates of papers while the fingers 
are at all warm. It is not wise to touch the sensitive sur- 
face at any time, but in hot weather the slightest touch 
of perspiring fingers will leave a mark that it will be 
impossible to eliminate. 


> 

Tux bottom of the sea near the shore and in shallow inlets can be 
better seen from a moderate height, as from a balloon, than from the 
surface. It is proposed by a French engineer to make use of captive 
balloons to chart by observation and photography dangerous waters, 
making the observations more accurate than by soundings. 

Accorpineé to reports from Kazan, the famous picture of the 
Madonna, which is kept in the Bogoroditzky Monastery, has been 
stolen. The theft of this miracle-working picture now is likely to 


The rapidity with which they dry | 


make a deeper impression on the masses of Orthodox Russia than the | 


news of a lost battle in the Far East. It.was one of the things held 
most sacred in the country, and was invoked in the prayers of high 
and low—of Czars, noblemen, and peasants. Apart from its miracu- 


THE STEREOSCOPE AS A TEACHER IN 
ANATOMY. 

Ir is just about forty years ago that the stereoscc 
arrived at the very zenith of fame and popularity. 
waned and sunk to the nadir of oblivion till a few yee 
ago, since when every effort has been made to popular 
it as a special and attractive branch of photography. 1 
little success that has attended these efforts is to be ¢ 
plored, but, even yet, we are not without hope of the beau 
tul effects of a good stereoscopic view appealing to a lat 
number of workers. It is fairly well understood why 1 
stereoscope fell so quickly out of favour—to a degree 
thorough that there is a generation of adults now livi 
who, at any rate until quite recently, had never actua. 
seen through a stereoscope. Out of this generation, wh 
the beauties of binocular photography are made famili 
to them, may we not hope that a new band of stereoscoy 
workers will arise? The artistic aspects of photograp 
have been so much brought to the front for a long ti 
past that the special and peculiar beauties of the t™ 
pictures that required to be viewed through lenses ha 
perhaps been rather looked down upon. All this m 
change. But there is another aspect of stereography—whi 
indeed, was the cause of our treating this subject at : 
just now—the possibilities it affords of giving instructi 
upon the solid aspects of certain subjects hitherto on 
treated by flat photographs or drawings. We refer to t 
representations of anatomical structure, human or compa 
tive. The information afforded to a medical or oth 
student by the most beautifully. executed engravings 
never thoroughly satisfactory, especially when less fi 
quently seen lesions or pathological conditions are depicte 
Here a properly-executed stereoscopic view of the subje 
would be of infinite value, and bring the student in I 
study face to face, as it were, with the actual object itse 
It is difficult to overstate the case for the stereoscope 
such conditions. We are pleased to find that the advanta 
of this mode of representation has been seen by others, a 
that it has been brought into use by publication in t 
ordinary manner. A stereoscopic atlas of anatomy is nc 
being published, as we mentioned last week, and advan 


proofs of some of the plates have already be 
issued. The success or otherwise will, of cours 
depend upon the technical knowledge of ster 


scopic and general photography possessed by tho 
who take the photographs; if well done they will be 
great value to biological as well as medical students. | 
course, such illustrative binocular photographs have befo 
appeared with regard to books of travel, and to the teac 
ing of geography, but not always with great success. T 
process of the day—the half-tone block—is not we 
adapted, and collotypic illustrations may easily come 0 
devoid of sharpness and pluck. We cannot but think th 
bromide prints, producible, as they now are, so readil 


quickly, and with such delicate rendering of dete 
with as much brilliancy as can be desired, a 
more 


likely than any other to give the greatest amow: 
of satisfaction. With regard to the optical aspect, it 
evident that many kinds of effects, some good, some #l 
reverse, are within the powers of the photographer by 4 
mere alteration of the distance apart of the lenses et 
ployed to take the views. It would be a very easy matt 
to give undue prominence to an unimportant detail, and | 
throw the student astray. But this we do not doubt wi 


| be seen to, and we hail this publication as a step in the rig 


lous virtues, the picture was of great intrinsic value, on account of ! 
its precious frame, which was adorned with an immense quantity of | 


jewels presented by Czars and others, and valued at many million ; barn and Ward , Ltd., entitled “ Photography on Tour.” We hope 


coubles, 


direction, in the teaching, at any rate, of anatomy. 
en ee 


We have just received a handy litt 


e volume from Messrs. Dai 


review it in our next issue. 
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N THE ALTERATION OF METABISULPHITE OF POTASH 
AND OF BISULPHITE OF SODA WHEN EXPOSED TO 


THE AIR. 

x our previous studies * we have demonstrated the behaviour 
f crystallised and anhydrous soda sulphite when exposed to 
je air under varying conditions. In the present research the 
fect of the air on metabisulphite of potash and bisulphite 
f soda—the two other derivatives of sulphurous acid employed 
1 photography—has been the subject of investigation. 

Namias + has recently declared that metabisulphite of potash, 
28:0:, which crystallises anhydrously, undergoes no appre- 
able alteration on exposure to the air in crystallised state. 
he slight diminution of strength in sulphurous acid which re- 
ilts after a fairly long period does not, according to Namias, 
rise from oxidation, but from loss of sulphurous acid. On 
1e other hand, he indicates that solutions of metabisulphite 
ter somewhat quickly, although less rapidly than solutions 
‘soda sulphite. Furthermore, bisulphite of soda, according to 
1e same author, is considerably more unstable than metabi- 
ilphite of potash when exposed to the air. 

In the following study we have investigated the action of 
r on metabisulphite of potash and bisulphite of soda, both 
. solid form and in solution, under various conditions. 

A.—ALTERATION OF METABISULPHITE OF PorasH. 

1. Metabisulphite of potash in solid form. 

Several portions of a sample of crystallised metabisulphite 
‘potash were exposed to the air, in thin layers, under different 
ditions, one portion being subjected to comparatively dry 
r at a temperature of 15 deg., another to a very humid 
mosphere also at 15 deg., a third at 45 deg., and a fourth 
100 deg. Each portion was titrated by liquor of iodine, 
‘st at the commencement of the trials, then every third day, 
erating in the manner as indicated in regard to the titration 
sulphites. The results obtained in each case confirm the 
inion expressed by Namias, viz., that metabisulphite in 
lid form appears to suffer no appreciable alteration. 

2. Metabisulphite of potash in solution. 

Our experiments were carried out on 1 per cent., 2 per 
nt., 6 per cent., 10 per cent., and 20 per cent. solutions, con- 
ined in half-full two-litre bottles. For each degree of dilution 
utilised a closed and an unclosed bottle. 

The solutions are titrated at the outset, then every third 
y, in the same manner as soda sulphite solutions. 

The following table indicates the quantity of oxidised meta- 
sulphite in the various solutions, three and six weeks re- 
ectively after their preparation :— 


of metabisulphite is totally oxidised after one week, whilst 
after a period three times longer only about 22 per cent. of the 
quantity of metabisulphite used is oxidised. In the case of the 
10 per cent. solution, whilst less marked than that at 1 per 
cent., the difference is nevertheless strongly in favour of 
metabisulphite. After one month about 98 per cent. of sul- 
phite is oxidised as against 41.66 per cent. of metabisulphite 
at the end of six weeks. With a 20 per cent. solution sulphite 
oxidises less rapidly than metabisulphite. In fact, after one 
month there is only 14 per cent. of oxidised sulphite as com- 
pared with about 19 per cent. of metabisulphite at the end 
of the same period, and 32.66 per cent. after six weeks. There- 
fore, it will be seen that as regards oxidation in the air, the 
effect of concentration is considerably less important on solu- 
tions of metabisulphite than in the case of sulphite of soda. 


B.—ALTERATION OF BISULPHITE oF Sopa. 


1. Crystallised bisulphite of soda. 

We prepared crystallised bisulphite of soda by concentrating, 
by evaporation, the commercial solution of bisulphite of soda as 
far as the commencement of crystallisation, and cooling rapidly. 
After drying on a plaster slab, the crystals were pressed be- 
tween double filter-paper, their yield in sulphurous acid being 
then determined. In order to avoid a product too greatly 
liable to alteration, we did not use commercial crystallised 
bisulphite of soda in these experiments. 

The bisulphite was divided into two portions and exposed in 
a thin layer to ordinary temperature of 15 deg., one in 
comparatively dry air, the second in very humid air. These 
products were subjected every third day to titration with a 
solution of iodine at one-half décime normal, operating on 
100 c.c. of solution at 10 gr. per litre. 

The results of these titrations, expressed in c.c.5 of liquor 
of iodine one-half décime normal, are given below :— 


Exposed in compara- | 
tively dry air. | 


Exposed in very 


Duration of contact with ae 
humid air. 


the air. 15 deg. 15 deg. 

Initial titration 18 cc. 1 | 18 ce. 1. 
After 3 days .. 24 16 2 
After 9 days.. 27-2 153 
After 7 weeks 162 147 


It will be seen that crystallised bisulphite of soda at first 
becomes richer in sulphurous acid. This is probably due to 
loss of water from crystallisation, for the increase corresponds 
with an efflorescence of the crystals which becomes more and 


more accentuated. The product then 


oses sulphurous acid, 


| 


Quantity of oxidised product 


Quantity of oxi- 


dised product in 
100 c.c. of solu- 
| F tion in oven 
| bottle y 
| Open bottle. | Closed bottle. | YG'He after 


Natare and 
itrength of 
Met. Pot. 
Solution. 


Duration of per 100 gr. of total used. 
contact with 


the air. 


| | 
\4 After 3 weeks. | 22 p.c. 
|\ After 6 weeks. | 5666 pc. 
| { After 3 weeks. 19.66 p.c. 
\ After 6 weeks 
After 3 weeks. 


}.¢. solution, 


pe. 
85 p.c 
20 pc. 


.¢. solution. 


.C, Solution, | J 


|\ After6 weeks. | 45 p.c. 
.c. solution, || Atter 8 weeks. | 16 GU pc. ) 266 p.c. = 
Hon. | | After 6 weeks: | | 4ne ee 
.e. solution, |{ Atter3 weeks. | 03 pc. | 
Se | After 6 weeks. 


1 p.c. 


Notable differences are observable on comparing these results 
th those given by solutions of anhydrous soda sulphite of 
milar strength. t 

Thus the 1 per cent. of anhydrous soda sulphite, in an open 
ttle, under the same conditions as the 1 per cent. solution 


7 Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Photographie,” 1903. 
Bulletin de 1a Société Suisse de Photographie,” 1903, pp. 516 and 518. 

Tn comparing these results Anhydrous Sulphite is preferable to crystallised 

hite, as Met: bisulphite of potash, although crystallised, is an anhydrous salt. 


its sulphurous odour disappears, and it probably becomes trans- 
formed into anhydrous sulphite according to the equation— 
2NaHSO; = SO: + H20 + SO>Na:z. 

Further, the alteration in very moist atmosphere will be seen 
to be considerably more rapid than in dry air. 

2. Bisulphite of soda in solution. 

We have experimented on solutions containing, respectively, 
in 100 c.c., 1 gr., 2 gr., 6 gr., 10 gr., 20 gr... 40 gr,, 100 gr., 
of a commercial solution of soda bisulphite as well as on the 
commercial solution itself undiluted, using in each case one 
litre of solution contained in a two-litre bottle, and using 
for each dilution a closed and an unclosed bottle Daily titra- 
tions as carried out in the experiments with metabisulphite of 
potash gave results entirely comparable to those obtained with 
that compound. 

The solutions of bisulphite appeared nevertheless a little 
more oxidable than those of metabisulphite of potash. Thus 
the quantity of bisulphite oxidised after three weeks, using 
an open bottle, is 37 gr. per 100 gr. of commercial bisulphite 
used in the solution containing 1 gr. of commercial bisulphite 
of soda in 100 c.c. 
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In the case of metabisulphite these same numbers were :— 


With the 2 p.c solution the quantity of oxidised sulphite is about ... 34 gr. 0 


45 p.c. ” ” ” ay) ” 0 
»  l0p.c. % ” ” ” . 0 
» 20 /p.c. ‘ a ” “9 0 
» 40pe, S3 na i ba 3) 0 

0 


so LUOLDL Creer tr Wee » , ” 
With the commercial solution ,, ; 
23 gr. p.c. of Metabisulphite in the 1 p.c solution. 


” ” 


19 gr. 66 p.c. ” a 2 p.c. ” 
I) yey | JO) Ad 9 6 p.c. . 
16 gr. 66 p.c. * hy 10 p.c. rhs 
12 g.r. 66 p.c. 80 “) 20 pe. oh 


The numbers obtained . with the bisulphite of soda are 
markedly higher than those obtained with metabisulphite of 
potash, but we notice that the commercial solution of bisul- 
phite of soda contains in reality only 40 per cent of NaHSOs. 
If the solutions be brought to comparable strengths in sulphite 
composition we find numbers comparable between them, but 
nevertheless lower for metabisulphite of potash than for bi- 
sulphite of soda. 

ConcLustons. 

The preceding experiments enable us to draw the following 
conclusions :— 

(1) Crystallised metabisulphite of potash does not appreciably 
alter either in dry or moist air. 

(2) Solutions of metabisulphite of potash kept in contact with 
the air alter. This alteration is markedly less than that of 
corresponding solutions of soda sulphite in the case of diluted 
solutions. On the contrary, the alteration is greater in the 
case of metabisulphite of potash than in that of soda sulphite 
when the concentration reaches 20 per cent. 

(3) The influence of the concentration of solutions on their 
oxidability in the air is much less important with metabisul- 
phite of potash and bisulphite of soda than with sulphite of 
soda. 

(4) Crystallised bisulphite of soda is very liable to altera- 
tion in the air, but solutions behave almost in the same manner 
as those of metabisulphite of potash. 

From a practical point of view the result of our experiments 
on the alteration of different derivatives of sulphurous acid 
used in photography when exposed to the air is that for the 
preparation of developers anhydrous sulphite of soda appears 
to be preferable to the other derivatives of sulphurous acid. 

Diluted aqueous solutions of metabisulphite of potash, 
although slightly less alterable in the air than those of anhy- 
drous soda sulphite, present the grave inconvenience of necessi- 
tating the addition of an exactly calculated extra quantity of 
alkali at the moment of development, which, from our point 
of view, would cause metabisulphite of potash to be rejected 
as an alternative to the use of anhydrous sulphite of soda in 
practical work. 


A. anp L. Lumiere anp A. Snynwerz. 
—___t—+—____—__ 


Srortine Hampstead Heath.—One of the most charming views in 
the northern suburbs is in immediate danger of being ruined by the 
cheap builder, and the Hampstead Heath Extension Council, in the 
name of all Londoners, is engaged in a praiseworthy effort to save 
it from this fate. Looking out north-west from the slopes beyond 
Spaniards Road the eye is carried down a lovely vista of undulating 
ground, green glades of grass alternating with thickets of hawthorn 
and bramble, to where the country opens out to a typical stretch 
of English meadow land, an expanse of pasture and hedgerow elms 
extending away uninterruptedly to the hills on the sky line. This 
pleasant green middle distance of sward and pastoral hillock is abso- 
lutely essential to a picture which has delighted generations, and 
ought by every possible argument to be left unharmed. Yet it is 
right across this priceless little reminder at our doors of how beautiful 
the real country is that the builder will march ruthlessly unless 
something is speedily done to save a view, unmatched of its kind 
perhaps in the neighbourhood of the great city, from complete 
destruction. 


THE CONVENTION. 


Tue Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom og 
its nineteenth annual meeting in Derby on Monday, Jul 
in glorious weather. Various places and objects of intere 
the town were visited during the day, and in the evenin; 
delegates were officially welcomed by the Mayor (Coune 
C. Boam) in the Albert Hall. The guests, who numbered @ 
400, were received by his worship between 7.30 and eight o’¢ 
and the President (Mr. G. Herbert Strutt) afterwards deliy 
his inaugural address. Mr. C. H. Bothamley (a past presic 
occupied the chair at the outset, those also on the plat 
being the President, the Mayor, Mr. John Stuart, and 
William Crooke (past presidents), the hon. secretary 
treasurer (Mr. F. A. Bridge), Mr. Alex. M. Rodger (Pe 
and Mr, W. Crowther (local hon. secretary).—The Mayo 
tended a hearty welcome to all present, and expressed 
pleasure to notice that the first annual gathering of the 
vention was held in Derby in 1886. They had, he sai 
their county some of the best scenery in the kingdom, an 
hoped their second visit would prove in every way an enjo} 
one. 

The Chairman expressed regret at the absence of Sir Ri 
Pullar, the retiring President, with whom, he said, they 
sympathised in the great loss he had sustained. Ha 
warmly thanked the Mayor for the hearty welcome he 
extended to them, he remarked that since their meeting 1 
in 1886 the Convention had grown, and had become a x 
more prosperous body. To anyone in Derby or the coun 
was absolutely an unnecessary proceeding to introduce ~ 
new President, for the family of Strutt was well known 
so intimately connected with all that was active in their p 
life. He then asked Mr. Strutt to take the chair, and 
Rodger, acting as Sir Robert Pullar’s deputy, handed to 
the badge of office. 

The President, who was very heartily received, said his 
was to thank them for the great honour they had conf. 
upon him by electing him President for the coming 3 
When he looked at the catalogue of names of presidents 
had preceded him, names well known in the scientific w 
he felt he could hardly expect to follow in their footstep 
well as he should like, and he could hardly hope to com 
to their expectations. But he was well aware how it was 
he came to be elected to that office. Everybody in the Pl 
graphic Society of Derby, and everybody in Derbyshire 
thought, as well as all the members of the Convention, w 
have liked to have elected Sir William Abney, who happ 
to be his cousin, to that position. But Sir William Al 


| knew he would be away on the Continent at that time, and : 
| kind friend of his mentioned himself as a possible substi 


Whether his name was put forward simply because he w: 
relative of Sir William Abney, or because he happened t 
President of the Derby Photographic Society for the yea 
whether it was put merely as that of a local man takin 
interest in local affairs, he did not know, but he knew 
were good enough to take him upon trust, and he responde 
their invitation and accepted with very great pride the ho 
they had conferred upon him for the coming year. The 
claim that he had upon the consideration of the photogra 
world was that for twenty years he had been a painsta 
amateur, and he had derived so much pleasure from the 
suit of photography, and it had proved of such immense 
to him, even with his very limited knowledge of it, that w 
ever he got the opportunity he tried to interest others in 
art. He did not forget, as the Mayor had reminded t 
that that Convention had visited Derby before. He stil 
membered their coming in 1886, and he was very glad 
they had come again, although he feared at the present: 
the streets of the town were not ina very attractive cond. 
for photography. However, no great improvements in D 
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ould be carried out without a good deal of dislocation of the 
vaftic and inconveniences of other kinds, and although it was 
mfortunate that it should have happened at a time when | 
mn important Convention was visiting the town, still, he hoped | 
hey would understand it. But they were not going to spend | 
he whole of the week in Derby; they were going to visit scenes 
Mf which they were justly proud — Dovedale, Haddon Hall, 
Tardwick, and other places, and which would doubtless be 
jhotographed, and he ventured to prophecy that when the 
geek was over and they had returned to their homes they would 
airy with them some pleasant memories, and he hoped some 
xcellent negatives, of the places they had visited. For his own 
yart, he was certain of. this, that all who had had a voice in 
mganising the arrangements—in fact, everybody in the town 
md county of Derby who took any interest in photography, and 
he public in general in Derbyshire would do their very best 
0 give him a hearty welcome, and to make their stay in the 
ounty a pleasant one. And he thought that it was only right 
hat this should be so, because photography had done “an | 
mmense amount for the public. They could look back on the | 
Id days when photography was in its infancy, and they could 
ee to what an extent it had grown. Why, when they first 
isited Derby he believed their numbers were only 46, while last 
ear they numbered 340. There at once was an enormous in- | 
tease, and they had only te look round their own neighbour- 
joods and note the number of photographers they could count 
0 see how enormously the art of photography had increased. 
the specimens they saw around the walls represented the highest 
Tt in photography, and when they came to look back upon the 
Id photographs of thirty or forty years ago, how very poor 
hey seemed compared with their present works. Yet they must 
lot forget that the pioneers of those days deserved their grati- 
ude. They were working with instruments and processes 
vhich were very much harder to manipulate, and it was very 
nteresting to be able to look back on their work, and to see 
hat they produced work as good as it was. Again, if they 
ured to the apparatus of to-day what changes there had been. 
whe hand camera had come into vogue in a most surprising 
janner, and he thought they owed a debt of gratitude to those 
ms who had turned their attention to its perfecting. Inven- 
ions came so rapidly that when they thought of telegraphy 
aithout wires they might possibly come to photography in colours 
efore any very great length of time. However, after his twenty 
ears of experience, the only definite conclusion, he had arrived at 
as that he knew very little about the art at all, and he thought 
host of them were standing on the verge of knowledge, and 
hat they had a great deal to learn. The object of a large 
Jonvention like that was to bring together those who were 
eeply interested in the art, and by the ‘interchange of thought, 
md by the reading of scientific papers to see whether some 
uture possibilities might not be discovered in the art of photo- 
raphy. The Convention had done a great deal in the past, 
nd he felt confident that the visit to Derby would be productive 
f good fruits. He only hoped that everything would go off 
ell, and he could only add that he was particularly glad he 
rould be able to show them a little hospitality on Wednesday. 
pOn the motion of Mr. John Stuart, seconded by Mr. William | 
tooke, the President was warmly thanked for his address, and 
ubsequently the company inspected the collection of photo- 
Taphic apparatus, pictures, etc., on view, and enjoyed an excel- 
ent selection of music by an orchestral band, under Mr. H. J. 
Joulderstone, vocal music being contributed by Miss Bernice 
Voods, Miss Hollingworth Innes, and Mr. Herbert W. Gam- 
lidge. Light refreshments were served during the evening, 
hich was altogether a most enjoyable one. 


On Tuesday the whole day was spent at Dovedale, the leader 
eing Mr. T. A. Scotton (Derby). The party proceeded by brake 
) Ashbourn, which was reached about half-past ten. An hour's 


| were joined by several others who had motored over. 


ramble followed, and, the day being fine, some excellent nega- 
tives were secured. The party next resumed their journey to 
Dovedale, where luncheon was provided at the Peveril Hotel. 
The members in the afternoon separated into small parties, and 
visited the various places of interest, taking the opportunity to 
cbhtain some permanent records of their excursion in the form 
of landscape views. At five o’clock the party re-assembled, and 
drove to Ashbourn, where tea was provided. 


Tue AnNUAL MEETING. 


The annual business meeting of the Convention was held on 
Wednesday morning at the Mechanics’ Institute, Derby. In the 
absence of Mr. G. Herbert Strutt, J.P. (President), Mr. C. H. 
Bothamley was voted to the chair, and there was a very good 
attendance. 

After the minutes of the last annual meeting had been con- 
firmed, the meeting discussed the place of meeting for next 
year’s Convention. 

A letter was read from the Photographic Society of Ireland, 
asking the Convention to meet in Dublin. 

On the proposition of Mr. Lyell (London), seconded by Mr. 
G. W. Norton (Oxford), it was decided to accept the inyitation. 
The following gentlemen were elected on the Council: — H. 
Walter Barnett (London), Harold Baker (Birmingham), Godfrey 
Bingiey (Leeds), Henry Coates (Perth), W. J. Croall (Hdin- 
Feely T. R. Dallmeyer (London), W. E. Dunmore (London), 
Alfred Ellis (London), 8S. H. Fry (London), F. Gandy (Dérby), 


| T. K. Grant (London), Dr. E. Collier Green (Derby), H. M. 


Hastings (London), E. J. Humphery (London), Martin Jacolette 
(onion): C. B. Keene (Derby), Sydney Keith (Hounslow), G. T. 
Lee (Derby), G. Phipps Lucas (London), J. W. Marchant (on- 
don), A. F. Mowll (Liverpool), John Noaks (Croydon), G. W. 
Norton (Oxford), Rev. T. Perkins (Blandford), Arthur Priestley 
(Birkenhead), Ralph Robinson (Redhill), J. A. C. Ruthven 
(Dublin), P. R. Salmon (London), F. H. Sanderson (Cambridge), 
T. Scotton (Derby), A. Seaman (Chesterfield), Alexander Tate 
(Belfast), W. Taylor (Leicester), J. H. Walker (Leeds), E. J. 
Wall (London), H. Snowden Ward (London), Major-General J. 
Waterhouse, I.8.C. (London), S. B. Webber (London), J. B. B. 
Wellington (Elstree), and A. Werner (Dublin). 

Mr. H. Snowden Ward proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
their hosts at Derby (the Mayor and the Town Council). He 
said they had never been better received than they had been 
at Derby. 

Mr. W. Crooke seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The auditors were re-elected, and the Chairman said that 
they did not often get members at the meetings from the British 
dominions beyond the seas, but this year they had three mem- 
bers from Cape Town attending the Convention. 

Mr. Furniss proposed that the balance-sheet of the Society 
be circulated amongst all the members of the Society, and this 
was agreed to. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. A. Bridges) said that the Society 
had about £450 in hand, and of that amount £300 had been 
collected since he had held the office of secretary. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man for presiding. 

Tur Garpren Parry. 

On Wednesday afternoon the President and Mrs. Strutt gave 
a garden party at their charming residence, Bridgehill, Belper. 
Besides the members and their lady friends, invitations had 
been extended to a number of well-known local amateur photo- 
graphers, and considerably over 200 ladies and gentlemen as- 
sembled at the Midland Station, Derby, on Wednesday after- 
noon, and. proceeded by the 2.15 train to Belper, where they 
The 
splendid grounds at 
Upon arrival at 


weather was gloriously fine, and the 


Bridgehill were seen perhaps at their best. 
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Bridgehill Mr. erd Mrs. Strutt held a reception in the house, 
and extended a most cordial invitation to all present. The 
company spent an exceedingly delightful afternoon in wander- 
ing about the grounds, listening to the fine band of the 1st 
V.B. Sherwood Foresters, under the conductorship of Band- 
master Seddon, and partaking of Mr. Strutt’s generous hos- 
pitality. The band was situated on the upper lawn, and the 
following is a programme of the pieces played :—Overture, “A 
Merry Monarch” (Herold); valse, “‘ Wiener Kinder” (Strauss) ; 


selection, “The Toreador” (Monckton) ; cornet solo, “ Shepherd 
of the Fold” (Picolomini); fantasia, “A Life on the Ocean” 
(Miller); piccolo solo, “‘Lilliputian” (Brewer); — selection, 
“Faust” (Gounod); valse, “ Fesche Geister” (Strauss) ; selec- 
tion, “The Red Hussar” (Solomon); negro dance, “Sambo’s 
Holiday ” (Lchakoff); selection, “My Lady Molly” (Monck- 


ton) ; fantasia, “ Irish Melodies” (Hare) ; ‘‘ God save the King.” 
During the course of the afternoon the whole of the members 
of the Convention assembled on the upper lawn, and the 
“ official” photograph was taken by Mr. C. Barrow Keene, 
a reproduction of which is presented with this issue of 
Tue British JourNaL or PuHorocrapuy. A key to 
the group will be published in our next issue. Tea 
was provided in a large tent on the lower lawn, whilst on 
the upper lawn there was a large tent for fruit and other 
refreshments. The catering was satisfactorily carried out by Mrs. 
Stone, of the County Hotel, Derby. Mr. and Mrs. Strutt did 
all in their power to make the gathering a delightful one, and 
they were eminently successful in their efforts. The party 
left Bridgehill shortly after five o’clock, and travelled to 
Derby by the 5.30 express, which was specially stopped for 
them at: Belper. 
Tus ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner of the members of the Convention was 
held at the Royal Hotel, Derby, on Wednesday evening, and 
proved very pucceeety the gathering being graced by a Haraber 
of ladies. Mr. viklerbert Strutt, ies presided, and he was 
supported by Fe chief officers of the Convention. Amongst 
the local gentlemen present were the Mayor (Councillor C. 


Boam), Councillor Dr. Laurie, J.P., Councillor, H. Arnold 
Bemrose, J.P., Dr. E. Collier Green, Messrs. C. B. Keene, 
F. Cooper, G. Walker, H. G. W. Dawson; W. Crowther, 


W. R. Bland, and others. An excellent repast was provided, 
and at its conclusion an interesting toast list was submitted. 
The loyal toasts having been duly honoured, Mr. H. Snowden 
Ward proposed the toast of the evening, “The Photographic 
Convention of the United Kingdom.” He said that the Con 
vention was progressing extremely well, and in a manner which 
must be satisfactory to them all. Some critic of the Convention 
went so far as to assert when the Convention visited Glasgow 
the second time that it was a great mistake. However, the 
members of the Convention were so satisfied and gratified with 
their second visit to Derby 
Dublin for a second time next year. In Derby they had not 
only been treated extremely well by the Mayor and Corporation, 
but by the people as a whole. 


Mr. F. A. Bridge, the hon. general secretary, in responding, 
mentioned that the Convention possessed a balance of cash in 
hand of £450. There had not been quite such a large gather- 
ing at the present conference as last year, but everything had 
been decidedly satisfactory and enjoyable. The members never 
had a better welcome, and great trouble had been taken to make 
the gathering a success. He could not forget that Derby was 
the first place at which the Convention met, nineteen years ago, 
and the good fellowship which existed in Derby in 1886 had 
continued up to the present time. 

Mr. John Stuart (Glasgow) gave the toast of “The Mayor, 
Magistrates, and Corporation of Derby.” In doing so he said it 
was not only the magistrates and the Mayor who had given 


hat they had decided to visit | 


them such a hearty welcome and treated them so well, 
the whole town. Everyone had done his best to make #] 
happy and comfortable. They owed Derby, its Mayor, and ( 
poration a deep debt of gratitude, and he assured them 
the members were quite satisfied. 

His Worship the Mayor expressed his delight, and hai 
his brother magistrates and the Corporation, to receive a sec 
visit from the Photographic Convention, and he trusted it wo 
not be long before they came again. He was very glad 
members had been favoured with such fine weather, and 
hoped the remaining time of the visit would be spent ur 
equally favourable conditions. His Worship paid a tribute 
the beneficial results derived from the Convention, and 
good fellowship which it kindled. He wished it every suce 

Dr. Laurie also responded to the toast, and endorsed 
words of welcome delivered by his Worship the Mayor. He 
very glad the Convention had grown to the extent it had, 
he wished it every success and continued prosperity. M 
people had a habit of crying down their own cities or toy 


but he had never seen that Derby was worse than 01 
towns, in fact, he considered it better than some ot 
towns. It was one of the healthiest large towns in Engla 


He was very glad to say that the housing problem in De 
was not in any way acute, for the amount of overcrowding 
almost reduced to an invisible unit. He joined with the Me 
in hoping that the town would soon have the pleasure of anot 
visit from the Convention, to which he wished every succes 

“The Derby Photographic Society” was the toast submit 
by Mr. E. J. Humphery (London), who said they all of 4] 
thanked Mr. Strutt very cordially for the very pretty and hig 
enjoyable garden party to which he entertained them that af 
noon. Mr. Strutt was the president of the Derby Photogray 
Society as well as holding the office of president of their ¢ 
vention. Then they possessed enthusiastic gentlemen in 
Collier Green and Mr. Keene, a vice-president of the soci 
who was the worthy son of a most worthy father. He as 
them to honour the toast of the Derby society with every” 
cerity and cordiality. and he coupled with the toast the ni 
of Mr. W. Crowther, who had been officiating as secret 
for the SAD AC MSN, etc. 

The Town Clerk (Mr. G. T. Lee) responded. He said 
members of the Derby Photographic Society were only 
pleased to receive a visit from the Photographic Convent 
which would no doubt urge on those who had allowed their 
terest to flag, and encourage those who perhaps had not d 
quite so well as might be. 

Mr. William Crowther, who also responded, ae the I 
tographic Society was doing everything they could to help 
good cause. The Derby Society yielded to none in enthusi 
and good fellowship, and he sincerely hoped the local soc 
would be attended with every prosperity. 

Mr. George Davison submitted “The Professional Ph 
graphers’ Association.” He said there was one fault he ha 
find with that association, and that was that so few of. 
members of that organisation were present at the annual ( 
vention. He had hoped that they would have seen a | 
section of that body to share with them.the enjoyments 
pleasures of the Convention. - However, he trusted that we 
be made up at another gathering, and certainly, although 
haps they lacked numbers, they did not lack quality. 
coupled the name of Mr. Alfred Ellis with the toast. 

Mr. Alfred Ellis, the president of the Professional Ph 
graphers’ Association, in responding, said that in many of 
cases the professional photographer was his own operator, 
it was very difficult for him to attend that Convention fe 
few days or a week. There was a depression in trade, wh 
of course, affected the business of photography more 1 
others. 
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‘Mr. 'C. H. Bothamley gave “The President,” and, in- doing 
, said that the head of their Convention was a gentleman of 
reat importance, and he thought in every way they mighz con- 
ratulate themselves on the selection of the President of the 
onvention for the year 1904. They had a President who had 
yken considerable part in the preparation of that meeting, 
nd they had all had personal experience of the kindly and 
snerous hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Strutt. They had found 
jeir president of the present year not only an enthusiast in 
ye art of photography, but a thoroughly good fellow. 

‘The toast having been drunk with musical honours, the Pre- 
dent, in replying, assured them that when he accepted the 
residency of that Convention he did so not without trepidation, 
ut he was assured that he would get along all right as long 
s he helped the organising secretary and did what was re- 
uired of him in that direction. He could not help feeling 
‘and that was one of the reasons why he accepted the pre- 
dency of the Convention—that the importance of photography 
as not yet fully recognised. People treated it as an amuse- 
ent, and as an artistic occupation, and so on, but the time 
ad not yet arrived when people treated it as a means of making 
yecord—a traditional record which could be valued as history: 
fe did feel that if photography had been invented 150 or 200 
gars ago, records of those days would have been most valuable 
the public bodies of the present day. . On his own estate 
@ never thought of having alterations made without first 
hotographing the house or whatever it might be, and then 
aving the alterations photographed. He was proud to say that 
s had had some small influence upon the county council of 
le county, and if they went to the offices of that body they 
mild see a record of the last fifteen years—a most carefully 
hotographed ‘record, which was the property of the ratepayers 
oughout the whole county. There were photographs of such 
lings as alterations to the boundaries of the county. They 
eré not interesting and not ‘artistic, but they would be of 
ist importance, and would save a vast amount of labour, to 
lose who had to come after them. Another institution that he 
as deeply interested in was the Derbyshire Royal Infirmary in 
le town, of which they were very proud. It was an institu- 
on which was the means of doing a vast amount of good in 
i town and county of Derby. Dr. Collier Green and him- 
Ii met constantly there, had introduced photography, and 
i only did they take ordinary portraits, but, thanks to the 
‘tays, they “did” interiors as well. He could honestly tell 
em that the introduction of the X-ray into the Royal Infir- 
ary had been very beneficial to the many who were unfor- 
nate enough to get such things as needles into their bodies. 
aey had found the X-rays absolutely necessary. In conclu- 
m the president said it was an extreme pleasure to him to be 
le to show them any little hospitality during their stay in 
arby. 
The, other toasts included~“‘ The Press’? and “The Ladies,” 
id the gathering concluded with the singing of “God save the 
ing.” During the evening songs were given by Mr. H. W. 
ammidge, Mr, Turner, and Mr. F. A. Bridge, whilst Mr. 8. 
Ville Cox presided at the pianoforte. 

On Thursday morning the members of the Convention left 
rby for Hardwick Hall, under the guidance of Dr. Green 
d Mr. C. B. Keene, travelling by rail to Stretton Station, 
d thence by coach to Hardwick. A large number of members 
tticipated in the excursion, which was a very interesting and 
ghly enjoyable one, and many excellent negatives of the 
Il and surroundings were secured. In the evening at the 
adquarters of the Convention, the Mechanics’ Institute, a 
per on “ Telephotography” was given by Mr. Clifton, in the 
sence of Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer, F.R.A.S., who was unfor- 
nately indisposed. The paper is given in another column. 


lere Was a good attendance, which included the chief officers 
The lecture, which was capitally illustrated 


the Convention. 


by lantern slides, was listened to with great interest, and a 
number of slides, prepared by members of the Derby Photo- 
graphic Society, were afterwards thrown on the sheet, under the 
direction of (Dr. Collier Green. 

On Friday a visit was paid to Chatsworth and Haddon Hall 
under the guidance of Mr. A. H. Bennett, and in the evening, 
after a most enjoyable day, the meeting at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute was well patronised. Mr. H. Snowden Ward gave a 
paper on “ Figures in Landscape,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

Saturday witnessed the close of the Convention, which may 
be marked down as one of the most successful of the series. 
The particularly propitious weather had no doubt much to do 
with the enjoyment experienced by the visitors to Derby this 
year, and we trust that next year’s gathering at Dublin will be 
similarly favoured. 

During the week an exhibition of photographs and photo- 
graphic apparatus was held in the Albert Hall. The exhibi- 
tion included unframed prints, the work of members of the 
Convention, and a special section was reserved for pictures 
taken at the Perth meeting last year. Particularly worthy of 
note were the exhibits by Kodak Limited and the Platinotype 
Company of work by the most prominent American professional 
photographers. Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Co. and the Adhe- 
sive Dry Mounting Company also had a display of their 
specialities on view. An exhibition of professional work by 
members of the Professional Photographers’ Association was 
also open during the week at the Corporation Art Gallery. A 
brief reyiew of this appears in another column. 

In addition to the usual amount of real hard work undertaken 
by Mr. F. A. Bridge, the general hon. secretary. of the Con- 
vention, special mention must*be made of the efforts of Mr. 
W. Crowther (local hon. secretary) and Miss Crowther, and 
Messrs. J. B. Copeland (hon. secretary Derby Photographic 
Society), C. Barrow Keene, A. H. Bennett, T. A. Scotton, 
S.. Finney, G. Walker, Dr. Collier Green, Bendle W. Moore, 
F. Willatt, and W. Wilkinson, in endeavouring to make the 
Derby Convention, 1904, a signal success. 


a 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF TELEPHOTOGRAPHY.* 


TrLepHoGraputc lenses have now been before the photographic 
world long enough for a just estimate of their practical value 
to have been formed, and the following remarks are intended 
to summarise the experience of more than a dozen years of 
intercourse with workers in the field of telephotography. It is 
unnecessary to deal with elementary principles, or to give 
working instructions here, for telephotography has now a litera- 
ture of its own, and the beginner will find reliable guidance in 
the books of Mr. Ernest Marriage, the late Dr. Deller, in 
addition to the booklets issued by the manufacturers of the 
necessary instruments. Ten years ago the telephotographic 
lens was regarded as a scientific curiosity, which might have 
its uses, but that these uses were so limited, and the manipula- 
tions of the instrument so difficult, only the most ardent and 
skilful enthusiasts dared to invest in one; to-day it is usually 
due to financial considerations if the amateur’s outfit does 
not include one, while, more wonderful still, even the pro- 
fessional photographer is beginning to become conscious of 
their existence and to realise that there is money in a lens 
that enables him to accomplish work which he would other- 
wise have to refuse as impracticable. 

We can only compare the progress of telephotography with 
that of the phonograph, which has in like manner developed 
from a scientific marvel to being a source of enjoyment to the 
million and an instrument of real value to the scientist ana 


* A paper read before the P.C.U.K. by Mr. E. Clifton, F.R.P.S. 
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historian. I will now, with your permission, give you some 
reasons why people use telephotographic lenses. 

The greatest and almost sufficient reason is that they allow 
of objects being taken from a better point of view than is 
usually the case, the size of the image being at the same time 
capable of variation between very wide limits. (This was well 
illustrated by the two slides shown, taken from illustrations 
published while the telephoto lens was a struggling youngster 
and showing St. Albans Abbey as photographed from a near 
point of view, with all the horrors of exaggerated perspective, 
and the same building taken at a distance of nearly a mile, of 
course with a telephoto lens. Here the true proportion of the 
Abbey towering above the surrounding buildings was seen, and 
the intentions of the architect are truly recorded. Almost 
similar was the case illustrated by Mr. Cleveland’s view of 
Salisbury Cathedral, only here as a contrast the rendering was 
given by an ordinary lens at the same distance.) 

Taking another case, we may find that our desired object is 
entirely inaccessible and that the only possibility of securing 
a picture is by the use of the telephotographic lens. Archi- 
tectural details may be classed with the foregoing, and I am 
glad to say that the student of architecture has not been slow to 
avail himself of the new power. One of the most recent develop- 
ments of telephotography is its application to the rendering of 
very near objects sometimes on a slightly reduced scale, and 
again sometimes larger than natural size. Anyone who has 
had experience in the photography of flowers, articles of 
jewellery, and the like, has felt the urgent necessity for a lens 
of such focal length that a comparatively distant standpoint 
can be chosen. The charming studies by Mr. H. T. Malby 
illustrate this. 

From such subjects we turn naturally to portraiture, and it 
is gratifying to be able to record a growing tendency to use the 
telephoto lens in one or other of its forms in the studio. 
Besides the simple uncorrected telephoto lens which was made 
at the instance of Mr. J. 8. Bergheim, negative attachments 
of low power are frequently used for what are commonly called 
studies, but which it is to be hoped will become the usual 
thing in the near future. Work by Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Cadby, 
and Mr. F. H. Evans illustrate in the most striking manner 
the value of the telephoto lens in ordinary portraiture. A few 
words regarding the choice of a telephoto lens may not be 
amiss. Telephoto lenses may be roughly divided into two 
classes—high power, i.e., having a negative lens with a focal 
length of less than one-half that of the positive lens, and the 
moderate power, in which the negative focal length is one-half 
that of the positive, or even greater. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the high power com- 
binations are mostly useful for mountain scenery, architectural 
details, and all subjects where the maximum magnification 
obtainable with any given camera extension is desired. The 
principal drawback to their general use is that ordinary-sized 
plates are not covered to the corners with low magnifications. 

Moderate power. combinations have in every sense a wider 
field. They are the tool of the pictorial worker, covering, as 
they do, the normal-sized plates with a minimum magnification 
of about three diameters—(by normal-sized plates I mean the 
size for which the positive lens was originally chosen)—and 
this at practically the infinity focus of the positive lens. With 
most modern cameras magnifications up to 44 or 5 diameters 
may be obtained, and this degree of enlargement will be found 
ample for most subjects. For portraiture, the focal length of the 
negative lens may advantageously be longer, equalling or even 
exceeding that of the positive lens, and it may here be pointed 
out that owing to the softening effect which results from the 
combination of a portrait lens with a negative, the full aperture 
of the former may be used, so that a magnification of 25 to 3 
diameters may be obtained with little increase of exposure 


as. compared with the positive lens used alone and. stop 
down sufficiently to get an apparently equal amount of de 
of focus. In eight years the telephoto. lens will attain 
majority as a practical working tool, and I trust—I may alm 
promise—that I-shall then be able to chronicle further devel 
ments in its construction and use. 

T.. R. Datimever, F.R.AS 


———  ——_—_o————_ 


SOME UNCONVENTIONAL OBSERVATIONS AT DERI 
By A Brann OBSERVER. ; 


Monpay.—Reception by the Mayor and his great Gold Chi 

Mr. C. H. Bothamley, in an effusive way, eulogised the 1 
President, Mr. G. Herbert Strutt, and the illustrious fan 
from which he has sprung. Mr. Rodger, of Perth, then spok 
that he couldn’t be heard, and afterwards produced what 
peared to be an infernal machine. It proved, however, to 
harmless, and merely contained an 18-carat gold Maltese ex 
which only a Convention President wears. Mr.. Strutt ¢ 
rose gracefully, and it was stuck on him, and the honour ~ 
so enthusiastically received by the admiring and envying al 
ence that he subsided quietly into his chair, and blushed 
blush of a maiden. There was only one smoke-room, and 
nearly enough chairs in it, so we sat on one another’s kn 
on the table, the window-sills, and the floor. There were 
matches, and foraging parties were instituted. (Convent 
members can do without chairs, but they cannot do with 
matches.) Per con., there were two refreshment-rooms—a m 
excellent and praiseworthy arrangement. Members lived in 
until the waiters knew them, then they went to the other, s 
sequently returning to the first one as strangers. The wr: 
did it himself, and was poorly the next day. The only reg 
heard was that there was no whisky on draught. 

Tunspay.—Dovedale.—The writer didn’t go. 
Any one who 


He knows 
expects to get there a pictorial picture out o 
hundred photographic pictures is a knows not what he 
let in for. As a just judgment the train in the evening } 
three-quarters of an hour late, which gave a thunderstorn 
chance, and some of the members got very wet, and returned 
Derby to go to bed. There was no meeting in the eveni 
Good job! 
Wepnespay.—The writer was not elected a member of 
Council. With Japanese pluck he, undismayed, went to 
President's garden-party, and, following the example 
mediately set, found himself in the refreshment-tent, and | 
tea and sweet things. Shortly after he found another te 
much cooler than the first one, and claret cup and champa 
cup init. He had them. The band played, and a bugle cal 
as per programme. The bugle called the Convention gr¢ 
together—see photograph, the back row, with two feet on 1 
chairs. A well-known Conyentioner pulled himself up i 
position by them, and, hoisting a hand-camera, essayed to st 
the Convention snapper. At the critical moment he drop) 
the camera, and whether he reappeared with it in time to 
included in the group cr not the photograph will show. 
Wepyespay.—Dinner (at the Royal Hotel).—Very well do 
Waiters attentive and numerous, but no matches, not even wl 
they were asked for. A few of the speeches were good ¢ 
short, some rather turgid and long. The President spoke w 
so did Mr. Humphries and Mr. P. R. Salmon (who replied 
“The Press,” notwithstanding that he divided his brief spe 
into three heads). Mr. Humphries had a congenial subj 
the toast of “The Ladies,” to which Mrs. Snowden Ward 
sponded, and was received and accompanied with plaud 
Mr. F. A. Bridge and Mr. William Crooke contributed to 
musical portion of the evening. The former was watl 
encored, and the President perforce departed from his r 
and allowed it. . The second song was very pretty. Mr. Bri 
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ought it out perfectly, and must have been a sad dog in his 
ime. Mr, W. Crowther, the local hon sec., also gave vent 
9 a recitation, which was vociferously applauded. ‘The writer 
yas again poorly the next day. 

Tyurspay.—Hardwick.—Very enjoyable excursion, all but 
fardwick. Photography inside the Hall was not allowed. To 
dd to the disappointment, Mr. Seaman, of Chesterfield, dis- 
ovyered in some occult way that the housekeeper had orders, 
vhich she had misread, to allow the members of the Convention 
‘0 photograph interiorally. The glad news was spread about at 
mce, but, as the members were then about to pack up for the 
eturn journey it only made them wilder, and the usual urbane 
lee did not spontaneously illumine the remaining hours of that 
lay. Mr. Dallmeyer was announced to read a paper on “Tele- 
photography,” and sent Mr. Clifton to do it for him. He did 
t, and showed a grasp and lantern-slides of his subject. The 
rasp was better than the slides from a pictorial point of view, 
the later lacking in artistic lighting, but still good enough to 
Illustrate the technical points of the subject. Dr. Collier Green 
ollowed with an exhibition of slides by members of the Derby 
Photographic Society, together with some effectively-coloured 
lides of flowers brought by visitors from Cape Town. (N.B.— 
it was slides that they brought.) 

Fripay.—Chatsworth and Haddon Hall.—These quite wiped 
ut the Hardwick disappointment, and the evening showed every- 
me to be jubilant. One member exposed fifteen plates in 
Haddon, and how he did it in such a crowd the writer can’t 
magine. Perhaps he snapshotted for the “Daily Mail” com- 
petition. There was a large audience at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute at 8.30 p.m., and Mr. Snowden Ward made an excellent 
speech. His subiect was “ Figures in Landscape.” He em- 
phasised the opinion that figures might be made a great help 
o landscape, and that landscape might be made a great help 
(0 figures. He showed many lantern-slides, the best of them— 
and two were artistically good—having been made by beginners. 
Some slides sent from Perth followed, several of which were of 
a very high degree of merit, but were spoilt by white lettering 
m them of the title of the subject and an index number. This 
meeting over, Mr. Snowden Ward, feeling more dry than usual, 
was conducted by a friend to the bar of the local Slater, at 
which he was received with cheers by Conventioners already 
here, and had something to drink, with ice in it, and was 
poorly the next day. 

Sarurpay.—Going-home day, and visits to the Penny Bank 
m. arrival for withdrawals. Some members who weren’t in a hurry 
0 go home went to Winfield Manor, a fortified domestic hall 
possessing cannon balls left in it by Oliver Cromwell. 
Frvat.—tThe local members of the Convention are feeling sore. 
Their character has been impugned. The writer, together with 
he other local members, was given a Convention badge, orna- 
mented with wings of white ribbon. This, it was explained, 
was that people would know him when they saw him, and if 
they wanted anything would ask him for it. His, personal 
riends, however, have cut him, believing the white ribben to 
mean that he has joined the Derby Vigilance and Purity Asso- 
ation. On his complaining of this to the local secretary, Mr. 
Crowther, the only reply he got was: You may be quite 
sure that none of your friends who know you would ever think 
hat of you.” 


— 


Tue following formula for producing soft, warm tones on platinum 
Japers is given in “Photographic Scraps.” The amateur should, 
lowever, realise that the chemicals employed are exceedingly 
oisonous. Four stock solutions are to be made up, viz.: (a) Oxalate 
f potash 4oz., water 160z. ; (b) copper chloride 125 grains, water 
302. ; (c) mercuric chloride loz:, water 160z. ; (d) lead acetate 32 grains, 
Water 4oz, To twelve parts (a) add four parts (b); then add four 
arts (c) and one part (d). Heat to 175 deg. F. Slightly overprint 


he platinum paper and develop full out. 


CARBON PRINTING.* 

Tux carbon process possesses the advantages of great permanence 
of the prints, wide range of colours obtainable, and great 
latitude. Dense and thin negatives produce most satisfactory 
prints under certain conditions, and as the tissue can be 
sensitised, exposed, and developed within a few hours, the 
process universally commends itself, and no other process is 
capable of producing more exquisite pictorial results. The 
varieties of surface are also very great as exceedingly smooth, 
medium, or rough surface papers can be used according to the 
nature of the subject. Opal, glass, or ivory can also be used 
as a final support. The process depends upon the action of 
light upon pigmented gelatine, associated with a chromic salt. 
The tissue can be sensitised during manufacture or subse- 
quently. A disadvantage of ready sensitised tissue is its inferior 
keeping qualities, although great improvement in this direction 
has been made. ‘The ready sensitised tissue will keep for 
several months, however, if properly stored in boxes. The 
keeping qualities of tissues sensitised after coating are depen- 
dent upon the strength and condition of the sensitising bath. 
The first requirement is a good, pure paper which will retain 
its toughness when wet. Ii may be coated with a solution made 
as follows :— 


Nelson’s opaque gelatine .................5 il illo, 
Coignet’s gold label gelatine ............ 4 oz. 
Wihitemlcatesucarice testers 6 oz. 
Potassium bichromate 1 oz. 
Water 80 oz- 


Colouring matter (to suit requirements). 


The potassium bichromate should be converted into double> 
chromate of potassium and ammonium by the addition of am- 
monia. The warm solution or jelly is placed in a suitable dish, 
and the band of paper to be coated is.drawn over the surface. 
Another method is to draw two bands ef paper together througly 
he solution, one side of each being goated in one operation. 
The paper is then dried, generally upon rollers or laths. 
Probably to the majority of those present the most interesting 
method of producing carbon prints is that known as the single 
ransfer process, which offers many advantages over the double: 
transfer process. By single transfer prints can be produced upon 
almost any surface, whereas the double transfer process limited 
one in thatdirection. In the single transfer process it is necessary 
first, to have a reversed negative, the graduations of which 
should be carefully considered. .Negatives known as “ plucky’” 
require a tissue sensitised in a bath stronger than that required. 
y a thin, delicate negative. The negative must be “safe-- 
edged,” and a good way of “ safe-edging” is to paint about $ in. 
or Zin. round the margins of the negative on the glass side. 
The paint need not be opaque, and if it be slightly transparen 
it will answer very well. Black or brown paper pasted round 
the margins of the negative also answers the purpose. If 
potassium bichromate containing a large quantity of free acid: 
be used in preparing the sensitising bath, difficulties will be 
experienced. To secure a satisfactory bath, a good sample of 
potassium bichromate should be taken, and liquid ammonia. 
added, drop by drop, until the solution’ changes to a light 
orange colour, due to the formation of a double chromate of 
potassium and ammonium. The neutral bath will work well for 
a considerable time, but if used for a few prints and put aside 
for some months, it will deteriorate more or less. A standard 
sensitising bath is a 4 per cent. solution of bichromateé of potash 
and ammonium, in equal parts, or bichromate of potash con- 
verted into a double chromate of potassium and ammonium. 
The tissue should be cut somewhat larger than required in the 
finished print, placed in the bath, face upwards, any airbells 
that may form being removed with a brush passed over the 
surface. The tissue is then turned face downwards in the 


* A condensed report of a demonstration given before the 


Royal Photographic 
Society. 
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bath, and the back also brushed. Thrée minutes’ immersion 
in the sensitising bath is sufficient, the temperature being about 
50 deg. to 60 deg. F. The tissue must not be allowed to float 
or curl above the solution, nor adhere to the bottom ‘of the 
dish. “It is then placed upon a clean zinc-covered board, and 
squeegeed evenly and gently with a sufficiently wide flat 
Squeegee, in order to remove excess of solution from the paper. 
Vigorous squeegeeing is not necessary, and will lessen the 
rapidity of the tissue.. The tissue is then laid face upwards 
upon a blotting board and allowed to dry for five or six hours 
in a temperature not higher than 65 deg. F., or in a current 
‘of warm, dry air. A proper drying cupboard is desirable, but 
the drying can be effected in an ordinary room, care being 
taken to exclude fumes of gas or the products of combustion. 
In its wet state the tissue is insensitive, but as it dries it 
becomes sensitive, and must therefore be protected from the 
faintest rays of white light. Incandescent light will affect the 
tissue if allowed to reach it for any length of time at a short 
distance; but ordinary gas light has practically no effect. 
Another method of sensitising, which is strongly recommended 
when a properly ventilated drying cupboard is not at one’s 
disposal, is the following :—A piece of plate glass is thoroughly 
cleaned with hydrochloric acid, well washed with water, dried, 
polished with powdered talc, and lightly dusted. Instead. of 
squeegeeing away the excess of sensitising solution on the zinc- 
covered board, the tissue is placed face downwards upon the 
polished surface of the glass, and lightly squeegeed into perfect 
contact. Any moisture remaining upon the back of the tissue 
should be removed with a cloth, otherwise unequal sensitising 
will result. A good surface resembling patent leather in appear- 
ance, which gives good contact with the negative, and better 
results when fine detail is required is obtained by this method, 
which is very useful for miniature work upon ivory. The tissue 
takes longer to dry upon glass than in the ordinary way, but if 
placed in a current of air at a temperature of about 65 deg. Haat 
will be ready in eight or nine hours. If difficulty be found in 
keeping the tissue from white light during drying:in this way. 
the glass on the opposite side to the tissue may be painted 
with an opaque substance, or covered with black paper, when 
the tissue may be dried in daylight. 

The printed image is practically invisible, and it is necessary 
to use an actinometer to determine the exposure. The tissue 
is rendered insoluble in water in varying degrees, according to 
the gradat.ons of the negative, by the action of the light. The 
more soluble portions are washed away by the application of 
warm water. For the support, a good paper, such as What- 
man’s is prepared with a substratum of gelatine. The surface 
‘of the paper may be smooth and shiny, when the print 
is required to possess the brilliant richness or the sheen cha- 
racteristic of the carbon print; or a matt surface can be 
obtained, especially with the new mati tissues. The conditions 
of drying: also affect the surface considerably. For single 
transfer the paper is coated with a mixture prepared as fol- 
lows :— 

Nelson’s opaque gelatine ................+8 
Water 

The gelatine is soaked in water for several hours, until quite 

soft, heated on a water bath, and vigorously mixed with— 


Chrome alum 
Water (warm) 


15 grains. 
1 oz. 


This mixture is then laid upon the surface of the paper with 
a broad camel-hair brush. Rough paper should have two coats 
of the solution, the second after the first is dry. The brushing 
should be first in one direction and then across, to ensure an 
equal coating. Paper thus coated keeps almost indefinitely if 
preseryed perfectly dry; before being used for the development 
of a print it simply requires soaking in cold or tepid water 
for about one hour. Rough papers require longer soaking, but 
as an alternative the temperature of the water may be raised 


to 150 deg. or 200 deg. F., when a short soaking will suff 
Care should be taken to remove any air-bells that may fo 
upon the tissue when placed in the water, and also upon ~ 
single transfer paper; and when the tissue has been arrans 
upon the transfer paper and squeegeed in contact with it p 
fectly, it is placed, under slight pressure, between the blott 
boards. It was pointed out that tissue dried upon the gl 
would not curl much in the water during the soaking previt 
to mounting in contact with the transfer paper; and that 
should never be allowed to curl in the opposite direction. Ree 
sensitised tissue will curl more than tissue dried in the ordin 
way; and when the support is rough or thick it requires mi 
vigorous application of the squeegee than when smooth or tl 
papers are used. Care should be taken not to allow the tiss 
to remain in the water too long, or frilling of the edge or di 
culties in mounting may follow. The print should remain um 
pressure between the blotting boards for at least twenty minut 
or, if very rough paper be used, half an hour or forty minu 
will not be too Jong. 
The sensitising bath recommended in the case of thin ne 
tives is of 2 per cent. strength; negatives of medium dens 
require a 4 per cent. bath; while very strong and dense ne 
tives require a 6 per cent. bath. It is possible to work w: 
baths as weak as 1 per cent. and as strong as 8 or 10] 
cent., but they are not recommended on account of their t 
dency to work indifferently. It has been recommended th 
tissues, required to be of different sensitiveness, should all 
sensitised in the same bath, and allowed to remain accordi 
to the degree of sensitiveness required. This method, howey 
is less satisfactory than that of different baths of vario 
strengths. When the bath shows signs of fogging it should 
rejected ; and if it becomes acid it should be neutralised wi 
ammonia. A properly-made bath should work well for a mon 
or two. i 
The developing is a simple matter, provided the previo 
operations have been properly carried out. The water shou 
be heated to about 100 deg. F., and it should be. unnecessa 
to greatly increase the temperature afterwards. If, howey 
the exposure has been very long, it may be necessary to ra 
the temperature to 110 deg., 120 deg., 130 deg., or even 140 de 
F., but an over-printed tissue is best developed at abo 
120 deg., plenty of time being given, instead of forcing by 
higher temperature, with which the risks of blistering or fri 
ing are increased. Over-exposure may be corrected by 
addition of a little ammonia to the water, but care must 
taken or blistering and frilling will ensue. A few minims 
a 25 per cent. solution of sodium hydrate in a little wat 
applied with cotton woo! will be found to work well for loc 
development, or, added to the developing water, to cause 
more general reduction. Too much sodium hydrate, howey 
causes blistering. If the gelatine appear to be dissolving t 
quickly, with a loss of detail in the high lights, the temperatu 
of the water should be reduced to about 90 deg. or 85 deg. I 
and development carried on more slowly. By reducing t 
temperature of the water a much under-exposed print th 
would be spoilt by water of a higher temperature can often 
saved. Development is better commenced at a temperature 
90 deg. or 95 deg. than 100 deg. F., because, when commencil 
at high temperature, there is danger of washing away the de 
cate parts of the print. A word of warning is necessary again 
using a wet blotting board for placing the prints between aft 
mounting and before development, as this is frequently # 
cause of dark markings upon the print. The greater the dep 
of the printing the more soaking in the water at 90 deg. 
100 deg. is required before stripping the tissue. Stripping t 
soon is apt to cause blistering or frilling, but if one end happ' 
to get broken or frilling commence, it is a good plan to lea 
that end and start stripping from another. While developin 
it is advisable to have another bath of cold water at hand, 
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rich to plunge the print at the right moment, to stop further | 


yelopment. 

The various coloured tissues necessitate somewhat different 
inting—for instance, a red chalk tissue requires much more 
inting than black or a dark brown. 

The chief causes of failure are found in the insolubility of the 
‘sue. This may be due to free acid in the bichromate of 
tash; too long drying of the tissue; the action of gas fumes 
‘the products of combustion; the action of white light when 
e tissue is dry, or almost dry; the tissue being dried in a 
mp atmosphere; too long keeping of the tissue after sen- 
ising; or, of course, over-exposure. Unlike most other print- 
g papers, a little white light falling upon the carbon tissue, 
fore, or in the course of printing, is apt seriously to affect 
; for in the carbon process we have to guard against the 
ntinuing action of the light. A small amount of light upon 
e surface of the tissue, either before or after exposure, will 
ntinue its action in the dark, and in a few hours produce 
tal insolubility upon the surface. This continuing action of 
sht might be utilised in under-exposure, caused, say, by 
mexpected failing of the light. In such a case the print 
ould be placed in a box or drawer, protected from white 
ght, and allowed to finish in the dark; eight or ten hours 
‘there was the slightest moisture about being enough per- 
ps to finish it. In addition, however, to the continuing action 
light there is a lateral or spreading action ; and a print taken 
om the frame and allowed to continue printing will not, 
erefore, show such delicate and fine detail.as when develop- 
ent is started directly after exposure in the frame. Develop- 
ent should always be full; all soluble gelatine should be 
ashed away, otherwise there may be a want of fine detail or 
urring and the print may show unequal depths. The surface 
the print should not be touched with the fingers during 
velopment; but a fiat print, one lacking brillancy, may 
improved by applying cotton wool to the hi~h lights, to in- 
ease them. Shadows when too deep may also be reduced by 
ibbing the cotton wool over them. Slow drying of the print 
nds to give a more matt surface than rapid drying; and if 
id upon blotting paper, and dried for about twenty-four 
gurs, the print will be more “ flat” than if it be dried quickly, 
hilst a print dried by heat will show more brilliancy in the 
ladows. Reticulation, or a series of blisters all over the 
rint, is a peculiar difficulty, which may be caused by some of 
e defects already mentioned. A common cause of reticulation 
‘the use of water at too high a temperature. If new tissue 
iffer by the washing away of the high lights, it will be found 
)improve by keeping for a few days. 

After development, the print is transferred to cold water and 
len to a 5 per cent. solution of alum to harden the gelatine 
r fix the print. The alum also helps to increase the per- 
anence of the print, and to remove any colour which may have 
een imparted to the paper by the chromic salts. The prints 
10uld be allowed to remain in the alum bath for ten minutes 
f a quarter of an hour, but, if they still show colour from 
1¢ bichromate salts, they may remain longer in the alum. 
hey should then be washed for about ten minutes in running 
ater, and hung up to dry (the best way is to suspend the 
tints on a line to dry, not to blot. them); after which they 
an be mounted in the usual way. Difficulties due to frilling 
lay be found if the print be immersed too long in the water 
efore being brought into contact with the support; when the 
ule edging has been imperfectly performed, or if it be done upon 
1e film side of the negative instead of the lass side. Frilling 
lay also be due to unequal squeegeeing; to the tissue being 


nder pressure for too short a time, or to the water being too 

ot at’ the commencement of development. ; 

Then comes the work which few prints do not require, namely, 

potting or touching up. The best way to do this is to make 
little solution of gelatine mixed with some of the same 


oured pigment as that in the print and work it on to the 
It is not advisable to use much 


co 
print through an air brush. 
our in the brush; and, of course, it is necessary to keep the 


co 
gelatine solution warm while using it. If this part of the work 
be done carefully no objection can be raised against it; but 


when a brush is used some artistic skill is, of course, required. 
In the double transfer process a thick paper is first coated 


with hard gelatine, quite insoluble, to act as the temporary 


support. This is treated with waxing solution, made as 
follows :— 
Mellow: re sian eieocctte s+ oc arvnivere wreneiterl 3 drams. 
Pure beeswax 2 drams. 
Turpentine 10 oz. 


A little of this solution is taken upon a flannel and rubbed 


| in a circular motion over the surface of the temporary support. 


Then the surface is polished, and about an hour allowed for 
the spirit to evaporate. The waxed temporary support is then 
placed in the mounting water and after a few minutes the 
exposed tissue is also placed in the mounting water ; it is then 
squeegeed into contact the same as when mounting a single 
transfer print and developed as previously shown; after stop- 
ping development with the addition of cold water the print 
is placed into the alum bath, care being taken that the print 
is soaked long enough for all discoloration from the bichromate 
solution to be removed from the temporary support before the 
print is transferred to the final support. The washing then 
has to be continued until the print is free from alum, and the 
print dried before transferring to the final support. If the 
print be not dried at this stage there is a danger of the image 
being blurred. Afterwards the tissue is soaked for a short time 
in cold water, and transferred to the final support, which is-. 
best when’ smooth, rough paper not being nearly so suitable. 
The final support should be previously placed in a 25 per cent. 
alum bath for at least half an hour, and then placed in tepid 
water with the print upon the temporary support. The final 
support should be-a little-smaller than the temporary support, 
but a little larger than’the print. The. print is brought into- 
contact with the final support under the water and then well 
squeegeed into contact upon the zinc-board. The prints are 
then blotted off and hung up to dry. 

Difficulty is sometimes experienced in bringing the dry hard 
tissue into perfect contact with the negative in the printing: 
frame; but if both be placed in the frame, and if the tissue 
be allowed to lie upon the negative for ten minutes without 
pressure from the springs, it will be found that better contact 
can be secured. The printing should always be carried on in 
| diffused light. 
| Ivory and opal work should be done by couble transfer, 
although the latter may be done by single transfer. Care should 
be taken that the cpal is:absolutely clean. The print is developed 
upon a waxed temporary support, and, when dry, transferred 
to a piece of smooth ivory, treated with a solution of— 


Nelson’s opaque gelatine 3 oz. 
Water 10 oz. 
The gelatine is first washed and scaked and dissolved by 
raising the temperature of the water, when it is filtered through 
a piece of linenvor muslin. The following is then added :—- 


Chrome alum 
Water (warm) .. 
and the mixture is well stirred. 

The ivory should be placed in a warm dish, and the warm 
solution poured upon it. The print is adjusted upon the 
ivory ; squeegeed from the back of the print upon the tem- 
porary support into contact, and hung up to dry, after which 
the support can be stripped off, leaving the print upon the 
| ivory. It should be noted that, although the higl ts on the 

print when wet may appear quite white, they y show a 


6. grains. 
B02. g 


| distinct tone when the print, is dry. 
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The only objecti > the use of chromate of ammonium in- 
stead of the potassium bichromate converted into a double 
chromate of potash and ammonium is its expense, the latter 
being very easily made in solution and cheaply. It is not 
advisable to put the tissue under great pressure, as suggested, 
with a view to hastening the drying between mounting and de- 
velopment. A better plan would be to use only slight pressure 
for a short time and then facilitate the drying by placing- the 
mounted tissue in-a current of warm, dry air. 

Jouy H. Guar, F.R.P.S. 


Exhibitions. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY AT DERBY. 

THE normal aspect of the interior of the Corporation Art Gallery 
at Derby was considerably altered last week, and the janitor at the 
door was bemoaning the lack of colour and glaze and gold frames, 
and “suspected” that the aspect of the more sombre show of pictures 
on view was responsible for the fact that the inhabitants of Derby 
were not flocking in their thousands to view the exhibition of pictures 
by the Professional Photographers’ Association. Be it whispered, 
however, that the said janitor was more or less right when he 
designated the show as a “bit dull an’ all,” and we trust that the 
members of the Convention who visited the exhibition did so with 
an open mind and a complete ignorance of the two exhibitions round 
the corner, of work by American professionals, as exploited by the 
Platinotype Company and Kodak, Limited. 

Not that one wishes to make odious comparisons. The trend, 
characteristics, and styles of the two classes of workers on either 
side of the “herring pond” are too diverse to admit comparisons, 
and each possesses both its giants and its dwarfs. Possibly, too, 
‘the American exhibits were more representative than the English, 
but the fact remains, the exhibition at the Derby Art Gallery, 
although containing works by such eminent workers as Wm. Crooke, 
Harold Baker, Frederick Hollyer, Ralph Robinson, T. Lee Syms, 
rand other well-known men, was as a whole distinctly dull. ‘One’s 
first impression on entering the room was that of oppression—not 
the kind of oppression experienced by tif an i-gummer on his first 
visit to the Salon, but more the oppression occasioned by lack of 
~something fresh, and one instinctively asked oneself, “Is this a 
representative show of English professional photography?” A glance 
at the catalogue, which contains but twenty-two names of exhibitors, 
-convinces us that it is not; whether this is due to the lack of interest 
taken by; the English professionals in the werk of the Convention, 
or whether time or other circumstances did not permit a gathering 
together of a greater number of works, we do not know, but the 
general effect seemed to be that in many cases the English profes- 
sional had endeavoured to emulate the amateur at the provincial 
show, instead of exhibiting his best work as supplied to his customers. 
“One seemed to know that the pictures shown by the aforesaid Americans 
were replicas of those dispensed among their clientéle in the ordinary 
“way of business—picked specimens, no doubt, but still ordinary straight 
work, The bulk of the English pictures, on the contrary, created 
just the opposite idea.’ They struck us as being pictures produced 
in most instances, with an effort, for exhibition purposes, and distinctly 
not indicative of the everyday work of the professional photographer 
as known to the purchaser of his photographs, which is surely what 
we desire to ascertain, and which should be made quite clear in an 
exhibition of this character. The pictures, too, were hardly done 
justice to by the rather depressing chocolate-coloured matchboarding 
covering the walls on which they were hung. Surely the exhibition 
was worth a little adornment in-the way of hangings, especially as 
the room was so splendidly lit both by day and in the evening. 

To-the visitor, the works of: Wm. Crooke, of Edinburgh, immedi- 
ately. claimed attention as quite the finest specimens of portraiture 
in the room. These pictures have a dignity all their own, and 
doubtless impressed the visitor at Derby as much as they did at 
the House Exhibition at the Royal Photographic Society. If one 
were inclined to be capitious, exception might be taken in some 
instances to the lettering in imitation of titling on an old steel 
engraving. The idea ‘is excellent, but when in some cases, as parti- 
cularly in No. 79 (William Downey) the portrait itself is slightly 


blurred, possibly by movement of the sitter, the whole effect is i 
gruous. Mr. Lee Syms exhibited a good selection of his quiet 
good portraiture. As specimens of clean, unemotional work 
pictures are in the very best taste, as well as being techni 
excellent. 

Harold Baker's three exhibits are rather disappointing. No 
“The darkened roof ros3 high,” does not rise beyond the ord! 
architectural study, and the texture of the stone has been | 
spoilt by giving it quite another texture, i.e., that of bolting « 
No. 102, “Miss fily Hanbury,” has always been successful, 
this particular print struck us as rather poor in quality. John C 
showed many old friends that have appeared at various provi 
exhibitions. He has evidently made “ genre” take an important 
in his profession. 

C. and F. Dereské are local photographers who show some e 
lent work. No. 87, “On the Canal,” is practically the only pie 
pure landscape in the room, and it was well worth looking 
second time. The work of Messrs. Dereské throughout the | 
is characteristic, inasmuch as it is bold, clean, and straightfory 
No. 88, a portrait of an Indian cricketer batting, being full of ae 
Frederick Hollyer showed several of his well-known example 
copying work. Martin Jacollette had one or two big thing 
ortraiture, notably No. 55, “Madame Sassard.” We wonde 
his is direct work? 

Ralph W. Robinson’s “Child Reading,” No. 63, is good, and 
other works show knowledge effectively applied. John C. Spi 
pictures are also noteworthy, being restrained in tone, and 
ramed; No. 56, “Miss »’ was particularly notewor 
We wonder why H. H. Chapman sent No. 66, “Shrimps,” as 
example of professional work? These two enlarged snapshots 
1ardly likely to make a splash. Messrs. Alfred Ellis and Wale 
“George Alexander as Francois Villon” was rather hot, b 
apparently an ordinary print stained red. The technique is splen 
towever. R. Fellows Willson had two of his dainty portraits, w 
were as good as anything of their kind in the exhibition, and I 
Connell’s work was also distinctly clever. There were other § 
hings on view, but also much that was unworthy, and but 
the sprinkling of really good pictures here and there, the exhibi 
would haye to be marked down as mediocre only. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

August 1—Andover and District Horticultural Society. Ph 
graphic Section. Hon. Secretary, W. L. Gradidge, Jubilee Ho 
Andover. 

August 16-20.—Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society Photogray 
Section. Secretary, Edward Kitto, The Observatory, Falmouth. 

September 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley Gall 
Kgyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Phe 
graphic Salon, 1904, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W. 

September 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon Secret 
K. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 

September 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s Fo 
Ninth Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London. Secret 
A. W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

October 1-30.—Berlia International Photographic Exposition. 
Franz Goercke, Berlin W. 62, Maassen-Strasse 52, Germany. 

October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. sec., H 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

October 18, 19, 20.—Kettering Church Institute Photogray 
Exhibition. Hon. Secretary, E. Claypole, 112, Hawthorn Re 
Kettering. 

November, 1904.—IIford and District Photographic Society. H 
sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 2, 3, 4, 5.—Newark Photographic Exhibition. Secrete 
L. C. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 

November 3.—Frome M.1I. Photographic Society. Hon Secret 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. Hon. S 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. Hon. Secreté 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 21-26.—Sheftield Photographic Society. Joint Secretar 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 


November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 
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November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. 


t, 55, The Drive, H LIGHTING. THE SITTER. 

TRIS eee ere 9 , PorrrarrurE has come to be something more than the professional 
mae ber Bios [elect Tenet ble Qerepn Society. Hon. Sec., usual thing. Time was when the enaetioan looked Soe and 
. W, Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. ; doubtingly at the taking of the human face divine, and confined his 
(URE EIS Souece eietoerep ie Society. Hon. Secretary, labours to landscape work; but nowadays he is teaching the profes- 
, J, Lawton, 20, lenge SURENG: Closqor : SG sional a new departure, and all manner of artistic effects are the 
December 5-17.— First SURGE Photographic Salon at New York. outcome of his endeavours at posing and lighting, and effects are 
ecretary, 8. C. Bulllesisan, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-108, produced which make.the old-fashioned professional shut his eyes with 
feu l0lst Street, New York. Z whe holy horror, howeyer much the artist may laud. But what is it the 
December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk pamateu Photographic Association. reasonable man, professional or amateur, who is not amuck for bizarre 
eS. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk, 5 . effects, desires in a well-illuminated head? 
December esa) senna ayaa Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8. G. In a recent issue of “The Camera” Mr. J. Bartlett states that the 
imber, Rekdenes Higheela, Pon emnien: acnarats ae problem to solve is how to get the greatest amount of gradation com- 
Becomber aS ae ee ate a oy nae es ae ou, (Beore: bined with perfect relief in the model and with the shortest amount 
mac’ Pelion, 136, pao aN He eek of exposure? These desiderata may be had in any kind of a studio, 
pers 14-28, seaee Roaetish ee Reon oor Ie egrceeny and we do not think it at all necessary to have recourse to extra- 
eee: 28, Bank iret, He ers Clsseor ordinary methods of illumination. Indeed, it always seemed strange 
pennary zz, Oe eee Hssex oie ea BOE ISTE to me why the photographer should go to the expense of having a. 
nell 180), prowning Road Matton eae i a : great expanse of light, and then cover it almost entirely up with, 
Bnuaty Helene 12 oe Oph holley hic Socieiyy a Marsoilles: opaque curtains. The first requisite toward obtaining anything you , 
ecretary, M. ae 11, Rue de la Grande: Armée, a Migcuctit ‘ want is, first of all, to know what you want. If a photographer 
pznery BED Og 15 HOU Se oy Saloon ; neue palit cannot tell by looking at a face whether it is illuminated artistically, 
oo Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- all the monkeying with curtains would not give him (unless by 

g gprs 3 Pes accident) an effective picture. He may hit it by accident, but then, 
Sine 0 Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, ¥. @. ten to sey he will ee know it until sae appreciative friend digs it 
sott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills. Leeds. out of the waste basket and labels it for the Salon. 

WR Coa To know when a head is properly (artistically) illuminated, one must 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


train oneself to observation of faces and comparison with works of 
September 1.—‘“ Photographic News.” Quarterly Competition. 


. painters; that is, he must accustom his eye by watching outside the 
Photographic News,” 9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, studio what is beautiful and then try to repeat it under the skylight. 
7.0. 


For, after all, the studio or skylight is only vade mecum of the 
photographic artist. It is one of his moulding tools for making pictures 
ith Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. Thornton-Pickard which shall please-the eye which is not used to living under a skylight. 
anufacturing Co., Altrincham. The most successful photographer is he who best succeeds this way. 
October 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paper. | The ad vantages of a well-constructed skylight are that we have the 
ucien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. agent under better control for securing every desired effect than we 
October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- | have in our ordinary room or out of doors. In thé ordinary dwelling 
tition, Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, | room or out in the open we may produce what we want, but with 
russels. greater trouble than under the skylight. 5 
October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve When, through observation outside the studio, we see some effect of 
ictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, light and shade which strikes us as charming, we ought to analyse, as 
ondon, E.C. far as possible, the cause. A good deal of training of the eye is 
November 1.—The “Graphic.” £50 in cash prizes. Manager, necessary to secure good effect in photography. Experiments with 
hoto Competition, the “Graphic,” Tallis Street,” Whitefriars, | lighting of marble or plaster busts in lieu of the human face is some- 
ondon, E.C. thing quite different from the illumination of human tissue. The 
December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 | marble bust under certain conditions seemed to possess wonderful St 
r lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott | delicacy, as well as relief, and when the human head is placed under » 
id Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. like conditions it, too, seemed to look as lovely ; but, photographically, 
March 15, 1905.—Ilford. 8750 in prizes for negatives on Ilford | the delicacy was not in it. 
lates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. The high lights and the next adjacent lights are rendered beautifully 
5 in the negative, but its deep shadows and those allied to them are 
far too heavy for photographic purposes. Where the photographic 
Dew Book subject is a blonde, with flaxen hair, and her garments some of white, 
* light fluffy material, the relationship to the semi-transparent marble 
Sat a is closer, so that the sculpture lighting is in such cases effective, There 
2 is enough light carried into the shadows by reflection from the white 
sans Objectif. L. Ronyer. Gauthier-Villars, Quai des Grands- drapery to soften, while the character of the lighting employed gives 
Augustins, 55, Paris. enough relief. Even in a well-lit living room most of us have noticed 
Tn this small volume M. Ronyer has very ably put forward the the fine effect produced by a lady, dressed in diaphanous material, 
laims of the pinhole as a substitute for the lens. Those, who find seated near an open window. Put a black-bearded man with a 
ttistic attractions in photographs taken under the simple optical swarthy complexion and a suit of black clothes and a boiled shirt, in 
onditions this method implies, will find much that is useful in the the same position, and note the effect. 
ook. Never yet have the conditions been more favourable for Mr. Felix Raymer h 
inhole photography. We have dry-plates of extreme sensitiveness, “The Camera” readers for employment of ordinary room light, and 
hat the exposure may not be tediously long for some subjects, and | we would suggest to pose some of your fair-complexioned lady friends, 
tinting papers are to be had in such variety that it is an easy task dressed up in soft white material, seated near a lofty side window (like 
) find one which is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the negative. | some of our old-fashioned high-ceiling houses have), the lower portion 
Ve fail to follow the author in his claim for a wide applicability of the | of which is covered with a semi-transparent material, a suitable system 
inhole process, as stated in the preface. This may depend upon | of reflectors being used to carry light into the deepest shadows; but 
ifference in appreciation of pictorial beauty, and we must leave the | be careful not to overdo the reflections—just enough to lessen the 
uestion to be decided by time. The charm of the pinhole photograph | contrast. All over you are aware of the flatness of outdoor exposure. 
es in its suppression of small detail. But this is a limitation, which | With light: acting all around, there can be no relief, or next to none. 
mst be accepted, whether desired or not. On the other hand the But you can get the same results, and some photographers get nothing 
tolonged exposure is a serious drawback. else in the best-appointed studios. Flatness is just as easy to get in 


October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures taken 


Bibliotheque Photographique.” Manuel Pratique de Photographie 


as given some most excellent suggestions to 
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a studio with unrestrained illumination as it is out in the open. But it 
will be good practice, in the meanwhile, for the photographic novice to Commercial § Legal Intelliger 


look about him and study faces as he sees them in the street cars, the 


theatre, is ow @ caer , : 
cee Oe te. ae: = Av a public auction sale at 66, Farringdon Street, on Wedne 

7 ATH PRAC 7 7 5 July 27, at 12.20, over 100 cameras, lenses, and other accessori 

ee UO eee igh to be sold without reserve. On view Tuesday previous, 1 to 5 07 


THREE or four years ago the writer saw in a pharmaceutical journal a Catalogues on the premises, and of the auctioneer, J. The 
formula for a black finish for table tops. The article did not give the Albemarle House, Hounslow, London, W. A good chance is 
« 0? e io] - 2 . E : 

author’s name nor the original source of the formula, but stated that | offered to anyone desirous of “ picking up” some cheap apparatus 


the method was*“ used abroad.” Further acknowledgment cannot, “ : , aie ; 
therefore, be made. The formula was as follows :— Z Curomo Syndicate, Limited.—The above-named company has 
T registered with a capital of £100 in £1 shares. Object, to car 
Copper sulphate .... 1 part. the business of manufacturers of and dealers in speaking anil 
Potassium chlorate part. pictures, and all machinery and tools for making the same, mechi 
Water. : .. 8 parts. engineers, manufacturers of and dealers in machinery and appa 
Boil until salts are dissolved. I of any kind, ete. No initial public issue. The signatories a 
oi, i = appoi he first directors. Qualification, two shares. Remuner 

Aniline hydrochlorate .. 3 parts. propo . 

- ; ; if as fixed by the company. Registered office, 59, Moorgate Street, 


Water . 20 parts. 


Yeares and Son, Limited.—The above-named company has 


Or if more readily procurable : — 
Aniline 6 parts. registered with, a capital of £5,000 in £1 shares, for the purpo 
Hydrochloric acid . 9 parts. leasing, purchasing, or otherwise acquiring the business of opti 
Water !.....0......0... . 50 parts. now carried on by Arthur Mitchell Yeates and Son, at 2, Gr 


By the use of a brush two coats of solution No. 1 are applied while | Street and 33, Nassau Street, Dublin, and the business of optic 
‘hot; the second coat as soon as the first is dry. Then two coats of ete., now carried on by Percy C. Curtis under the title or firm o 
«solution No. 2, and the wood allowed to dry thoroughly. Later a coat | Curtis Optical and Photo Company, at Dawson Street, Dublin, a 
of raw linseed oil is to be applied, using a cloth instead of a brush, in amalgamate the two businesses. Directors, not less than twe 
<order to get a thinner coat of oil. more than seven, the first being Messrs. Arthur Mitchell Yeates, z 
The writer used this method upon some old laboratory tables which | Yeates, and P. €. Curtis. Registered office, 2, Grafton Street, Du 


had inished i al way, the w avine been fi 4 é 
aad See eae tee gore bi oe = us ood me HES ee ‘ited, cae Cryemarograru Losses.—At the London Bankruptcy Cour 
eee see oli a et ite 2 a Naat oes en Osh, tle Thursday last, before Mr. Registrar Hope, the first meeting ol 

Cee eee ee area ue aS WEL Yy SBUISTACUOTY creditors interested under the failure re Oscar Lotinga, profession 


Bret ee ete ete eects spec iatee | Uy pees eee cg ee bald Te sppeared thet 
of the wood to fhe ener of strong acids and alleles, The modified | ~** ene debier xe Deny by Messi, Meld aa 
ese a POM aR =} : money-lenders, of Cardiff, creditors for £95. The debtor had bee 
' L. a troupe known as “The Six Bros. Luck,’ for the past twelve y 

and two years ago he left the troupe and commenced touring wi 


Tron sulphate .... 4 parts. 
‘Copper sulphate 4 parts. cinematograph entertainment, but within a few weeks he had to 
_ Potassium permanganate = Cepalts. it, owing to the heavy losses he made. He estimated his liabil 
AWEHIOR, Glo Sb conscasobos oso zesbadcicc 100 parts. at about £600, and assets nil, and alleged his failure to have ~ 
Ae ie ‘| caused through loss in connection with the cinematograph exhib: 
Aniline .... 2 parts. referred to. Eventually the estate was left in the hands of 
Hydrochlor 8 parts. official receiver for summary administration in the usual manner. 


.. 100 parts. 


NVERIOIES (Cle) So cocsoseboa 
Av the Bromley County Court on Friday, Mr. Cooper, the land 


or 


Aniline hydrochlorate ... 15 parts. of the Railway Hotel, West Wickham, sued Mr. Bullock for 12s. 
Water, Qe Se seeeeeeee esses : -. 100 parts. the price which he charged for a photographic enlargement. 

Solution two has not been changed, except to arrange the parts per Holroyde appeared for the plaintiff, who said that the defendant, ¥ 

hundred. at his house, asked him to make the photographic enlargemen 


_The method of application is the same, except that atter solution question. About a month after, when the question of payment 
No. 1 has dried the excess of the solution which has dried upon the | yeferred to, the defendant told him that the said enlargement w 
apieoe os Haas Perea ae off betore the Te present, and that no charge was to be made. The defendant's - 
De OO NOEs 1e black colour does not appear at once, bu brought the photograph back and said that he could keep it, bu 


usually requires a few hours before becoming ebony-black. The replied that he would not have it. The defendant stated that 
linseed oil may be diluted with turpentine without disadvantage, and C ene eA inecaiotorEaol It ae ond 1] ‘ Mr C ; 
after a few applications the surface will take on a dull and not dis- Coper mow 286 + HEED NO eran: WPF TELEEOHSES loys at EL 
pleasing polish. The table tops are easily cleaned by washing with the photograph had been returned; but his Honour directed 1 


water or suds after a course of work is completed and the application | there should be a non-suit. Later in the day, however, this judgn 
of another coat of oil puts them in excellent order for another course was set aside by his Honour. Immediately the decision had I 
of work. Strong acids or alkalies when spilled, if soon wined off, | given, Mr. Cooper despatched a messenger to the defendant’s hoi 
have peetcaly. yg ssl oe Peni ameve Besta tae and the photograph in question was given to him. This messen 
BMS Cm R aS BUC SGC SD Cas areal amet em areca Charles Steven Lane, stated that he went over to Mr. Bullock’s he 


also as a destroyer of glassware.. Wood tops when painted, oiled, or : : A 
paraftined have objectionable-features, the latter especially in warm to fetch the photograph produced. The servant gave it to him. 


weather. Old table tops after-the paint or oil is scraped off down to judge said that it was a serious case of perjury, and the judgment 1 
the. wood take the above finish nearly as well as the new wood.— | be set aside, as the plaintiff may have suffered injustice. All he co 
“Journal of Applied Microscopy. do that day, however, was to order the case to be restored to the ] 


There was no doubt a frightful amount of perjury committed 
County Courts, and an example would, perhaps, have a benefi 


Deetings of Societies. fet. 


21 Charles James Angel Gunn, photographer, lately carrying 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. business in co-partnership at 2, The Quadrant, Richmond, and 1 
| Subject. J Sloane Stréet, S.W. This debtor made an application for his | 

charge at the London Bankruptcy Court on July 7, before | 
| penetopers and Development. Debate, | Registrar Hope. Mr. Chapman, official receiver, reported that 
if Bee Demonstrated. Mr-8.0. | receiving order was made on the petition of creditors early in 1903, ¢ 
“Competition—* Sunlight and Shadow.” | the public examination was concluded in May of that year. 1 

debtor filed a statement of affairs, showing liabilities expected to ré 


July | Name of Society. 


| Southampton Camera Club ... 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc. 
se | Watford Camera Club .... 
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inst the estate for dividend amounting to £2,303 10s., and the 
sts were estimated to produce £4,945 11s. 11d. The trustee of the 
te, Mr. Percy Estcourt Metzner, of 40, George Street, Richmond, 
| reported that the proofs lodged amounted to £2,320 lds, d., and 
assets would probably realise £142, so that there was no proba- 
ty of any dividend being paid to the unsecured ereditors. The 
tor, in estimating the amount of his assets, returned the sum of 
915 as being the estimated surplus of the value of his house in 
en Road, Richmond, after paying off the mortgage, and the interest 
he partnership business, after deducting the charges thereon, but 
t surplus had not been realised. The bankrupt in 1886 purchased 
£1,000 a photographer's business at 2, The Quadrant, Richmond, 
9e to be paid by instalments. He then entered into partnership 
h his brother-in-law, and they jointly carried on the business. 
ir capital at the time consisted of £456 given them by relatives. 
1896 they also acquired, for £450, a branch business at 162, Sloane 
set, W., and the partners carried on both businesses together until 
y, 1902, when, in consequence of disputes between them, the 
tor’s partner commenced an action against him for the dissolution 
he partnership. The debtor's failure has been caused not through 
‘pusiness, but from the extravagant expenditure he incurred in 
pect of the private house built to his order in Sheen Road, Rich- 
nd. Mr. Lickfold, who appeared on behalf of the debtor, argued 
t the debtor’s assets were sufficient to pay 10s. in the 8. The 
tnership business had been sold for £4,850, and after deducting 
‘partnership debts there remained a sum of £2,797 for division 
ween the partners, so that debtor was entitled to abou £1,400. 
s Registrar said the discharge would be suspended for two years, 
h liberty to apply to vary the order if the assets realised more 
n10s. in the £, on the amount of the unsecured liabilities. 


> 


Dews and Dotes. 


‘um first specimen of the new Lumiére process of colour photo- 
phy, as described in our issue for July 8, was shown at the Derby 
vention by Mr. P. K. Grant. 


In. J. W. Wricur has taken over the hon. secretaryship of the 
field Photographic Society. His address is 62, Vale Road, 
field, 


onDoN and Provincial Photographic Association—On Thursday, 
y 28, a lantern lecture will be given before the members of this 
iety by Mr. A. L. Henderson entitled “ Athens: Its Monuments 
| Palaces.” Visitors are invited. 


[rr Royal Highness Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
d a visit to Messrs. Langfier’s studios, at 25a, Old Bond Street, 
/ week, and M. Langfier had the honour of photographing her 
yal Highness, 


In, Ersretn, of 48, Great Hampton Street, Birmingham, has just 
tted business in the wholesale moulding, picture frame, glass, 
| mount-cutting line. We understand that frame making for 
tographers will be one of his specialities. 


tn Austin-Edwards Monthly Film Negative Competition.—The 
camera for current month has been awarded to George C. Morgan, 
|., 15, Anerley Park, Surrey, for his negative, “ Ludgate Circus and 
Paul’s.” 


\ certain photographer called the other day on Messrs. Chas. 
mermann and Co., of St. Mary-at-Hill, in reference to their new 
ment paper, which is developed with the aid of fine sawdust. 
stated that he had tried the paper, but had spent hours dis- 
ying the powder developer (!) in hot water. 


\N interesting group of pictures, designated as “ History Photos,” 
exhibited in the British Section of the Liberal Arts Building at 
World’s Fair. The Photographs cover the four walls of one of the 


ves or rooms of the section, and form a pictorial view of British 
and customs in England. 


Mvcu of the success of the Derby Convention is due to the efforts 
of the local executive, who worked untiringly to make things go. 
The indefatigable local hon. secretary, Mr. W. Crowther, was par- 
ticularly to the fore, and a special meed of praise is due to him 
and his daughter, Miss Crowther, who assisted her father materially. 


West London Photographic Society.—As the excursion to Dedham 
(notified to be held on July 30) has fallen through owing to lack of 
hotel accommodation, it has been decided to hold an outing to Hayes 
Common on August 6. All intending to be present should communi- 
cate with the Hon. Sec., F. ©. Hart, 37, Willcott Road, Acton 
Hill, W. 


Mr. Jones, photographer, of Northgate Street, Gloucester, is 
exhibiting in his shop window a mark of his enterprise in the shape of 
a photograph embracing the whole landscape between May Hill and 
Bredon Hill, in the valley of which lies the City of Gloucester. The 
photograph measures about 36in. in width and 15in. in depth, and 
was taken in three sections from Robinswood Hill. 


ConeratuLations to Mr. R. J. Kindon, the popular hon. secretary 
of the London and Provincial Photographic Association. He has 
just been made a proud papa. The new arrival is a boy. We can 
in fancy see him expounding to a future generation of the L. and 
P.ites the latest intensifier, or a sure cure for pinholes, and a new 
method of time development, while the inevitable oldest member 
tells him, “I did all that before you were born, my boy.” 


A Process Exhibition.—The recent collection of engravings opened 
for some time at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
will be followed in October by a loan exhibition of photo-engravings 
in monochrome and colour. All who are practically engaged in the 
work, or who may have examples of technical or historical interest, 
should communicate with the South Kensington authorities. The 
space at disposal for the exhibition being limited, applications to 
exhibit should be submitted without delay. 


“Ba Photographie Artistique.’—Under the title of “i.a Photo- 
graphie Artistique,” M. Annibale Cominetti will shortly produce 
an illustrated publication dealing with matters photographic Well- 
known writers on the subject will contribute articles, and ¢! illus- 
trations will pass before a committee composed of artists and sculp- 
tors before being inserted. The articles will be printed in French 
and Italian, and the subscription is 10s. per annum. All letters and 
inquiries should be addressed to M. Cominetti, 12, Rue Finanze, 
Turin, Italy. 


CineMatoGRAPH of Executions.—Visitors to the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion, says the Hong Kong “Daily Press,” will shortly be able to 
witness a novel succession of cinematograph pictures portraying the 
execution of 200 prisoners at Canton. A short time ago a Hong Kong 
photographer paid a visit to the Viceroy, and came to an arrangement 
with him whereby all executions were to be postponed until a date 
towards the end of the present month. A cinematograph was mean- 
while on its way from the United States, and is now in the colony 
awaiting transhipment on its gruesome errand. 


IncompvstiB.e Cellulcid.—It is reported that two Frenchmen, MM. 
Mabille and Lerclere, haye patented a process for making a kind of 
celluloid which is incombustible. To a solution of celluloid is added a 
mixture of ether and alcohol containing iron salts. A clear liquid of 
the consistency of syrup results, and if the solvents are driven off 
from this, an incombustible non-inflammable celluloid remains. It 
would appear from the announcement that a chloride of iron is used, 
since it is stated that should the celluloid become heated the gases 
of the chlorine components would extinguish the flames. The material 
can be worked as easily as ordinary celluloid, and it is thought that 
it will be valuable in the manufacture of electrical apparatus. Its 
application to photography is obvious. 


Dr. Isaac Roperts, the well-known astronomer, died suddenly on 
Sunday at his residence, Starfield, Crowborough Beacon, at the age 
of seventy-five. A large part of Dr. Roberts’s life was devoted to 
science, in which he included practical investigations in geology, 
microscopy, spectrum azalysis, astronomy, etc., carried on formerly 
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in Liverpool, but for the last thirteen or fourteen years at his residence 
at Crowborough, where he had a capitally-equipped observatory. 
He was an expert in stellar photography, and was the inventor of a 
machine for measuring the magnitudes and positions of the stars. 
The results of his experiments have been published in the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society” and in other scientific periodicals. In 1893 
and in 1900 he issued two volumes of photographs of stars, star- 
clusters, and nebulae, with scientific deductions founded upon them. 


TueE Optical Convention.—It is proposed to hold an optical conven- 
tion in London next year. Ata meeting held on Monday last, in the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, F.R.8., the 
president of the Optical Society, occupying the chair, an executive 
committee was elected, and the following were elected honorary vice- 
presidents: —Lord Crawford, Lord Rosse, Lord Rayleigh, Lord 
Blythswood, Sir William Abney, the Hon. Alban Gibbs, Mr. W. H. M. 
Christie (the Astronomer Royal), Mr. T. R. Dal meyer, Mr. J. Stuart, 
Sir Howard Grubb, Dr. Glazebrook, and Lord Kelvin. One of the 
honorary vice-presidents will be asked to take the position of president 
of the convention. The chairman said that it was proposed to hold 
in conjunction with the conyention an exhibition of optical goods. It 
was hoped that the exhibition would be representative of the British 
optical trade as a whole, and one in which all firms would co-operate 
as far as possible. Some discussion ensued with regard to the date, 
which one member of the committee’ suggested might be April or 
May of next year, but the matter was eventually referred to the 
executive committee. 


Sureicat Photography.—Cinematograph records are now made of 
all operations performed by a certain physician and surgeon in Paris. 
The latter entered some time ago into an arrangement with an artist 
of the bioscope, who has taken pictures for the doctor on several 
oceasions. It is stated that the records in question are invaluable 
as scientific documents. One of the surgeon’s operations which had 
been cinematographed was that by which the link of flesh connecting 
the Mindu twins, Radica and Doddica, was severed, and which was 
pronounced to have been a remarkable success, though, to be sure, 
both twins died of it. The famous doctor has now fallen out with 
his photographer in ordinary. Having looked in at several fairs, 
the surgeon found that mutoscope views of operations of all sorts 
performed by him, from common bone sawing to delicate cases of 
trepanning and laryngotomy, were being exhibited in the chambers 
of horrors side-shows at ten sous for grown-ups, children under fifteen 
half price, those under ten not admitted. The doctor is accordingly 
bringing an action against the photographer for infringement’ of a 
new kind of copyright. He argues that the defendant has no right 
to make use of the records of cinematograph pictures without his 
consent, as the proprietorial rights belong in a great measure to the 


surgeon who performed the operations and thus supplied the subject 
of the views. 


Tuer Print Portfolio Secretary (Mr. W. H. Atkinson) of the York- 
shire Photographic Union has just returned the loan prints which 
have been circulating among the societies in the Federation during 
the last half of the winter session in the form of a portfolio of invited 
work. The portfolio contained twenty-seven prints by the late H. P. 
Robinson, eight by Ralph W. Robinson, and fifty-six by members of 
the Postal Camera Club, of which Mr. W. R. Bland is the secretary, 
made up as follows: —L. E. C. Dapples (2), C. T. Holding (2), Walter 
Benington (2), Arthur Marshall (2), Hubert Waters (2), Dr. F. Graves 
(4), James Gale (2), P. M. C. Grove (2), F. J. Mortimer (2), John C. 
Warburg (2), Miss A, B. Warburg (2), Miss Bessie Stanford (3), Miss 
Hilda Stevenson (2), Mrs. A. O. Jennings (2), T. Lee Lyons (2), Dr. 
Barr (2), Dr. Crump (2), Percy Lewis (2), Hector E. Murchison (2), 
J. M. Whitehead (2), Rey. C. T. L. Barnwell (2), W. R. Bland (9). 
The names of the various workers will show the class of work lent 
and its educational value to the different societies. During the 
period named the portfolio has been shown at twenty-three societies’ 
meetings, and at several conversaziones and larger gatherings, and 
has consequently been seen by hundreds of photographic workers. 
The heartiest thanks of every member of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union are due to all those who have so kindly contributed copies of 
their work for the benefit of other workers. 


Wuart Makes a Photograph Unfit for Publication?—The editor of 
“The Inland Printer” department was called upon recently to settle 


a dispute between an advertising manager and the editor of ; 
politan newspaper. The question was as to the fitness for puk 
in half-tone of a photograph supposed to advertise a corse 
picture was of a most voluptuous woman, photographed in her | 
wearing the corset over a specially short petticoat, while h 
was presumably fastening her slipper. A special effort had be 
in the woman’s pose to make her anatomy from the bottom 
petticoat down the conspicuous feature of the picture. W 
editor decided against the reproduction of the photogre 
advertising manager became furious. He demanded to kno 
was the rule that decided the unfitness of a picture for publ 
Pictures, he said, were printed ‘of South African women an 
aborigines almost nude, chorus girls, acrobats, trapeze perfor 
tights; bathers in all manner of poses were printed. Th 
object to his corseted woman? The exact dividing line ] 
decency and indecency is not easily drawn, still an answer he 
formulated to this advertising manager, and it was as foll 
“Photographs of human beings in costumes or poses in whi 
would not appear in public are liable to be unfit for publicatic 
ordinary newspaper.” This seems about as reasonable a defin 
what makes a picture unfit for publication as we are likely to 


Buiur Tones—a New Process.—A curious method of giving 
tone to a bromide print is communicated by Professor Na: 
“Das Atelier.” It depends on the reduction of molybdie a 
more properly speaking, of an alkaline molybdate, for the ac 
is soluble in water to only a very slight extent. The compo 
molybdenum, like those of vanadium, present a whole sé 
colours, but few of them have hitherto been supplied in photo 
processes, Professor Namias’ procedure is not very complicate 
makes a stock solution of ammonium molybdate and mixes 
three times its bulk of water, adding thereto potassium 
bisulphite in the proportion of 22 grains per ounce (5 per 
The print, after a brief immersion in water, is placed in this n 
and in the course of fifteen or twenty minutes, attains a viol 
tone with appreciable increase of intensity. Professor Nami 
not claim technical perfection for the process with which, he : 
it is difficult to preserve the high lights pure. The toning 
akes place in these portions resists a thorough washing (y 
with tap or pure water Professor Namias does not say) an 
are no more efficacious; alkalies destroy the blue colour. Th 
molybdate solution used in the above formula is made by dis 
79 grains of molybdic acid in 2 ounces of a mixture of strong ai 
and water. This solution is then poured little by little into 4 
of diluted nitric acid—l part strong acid, 1.4 specific gravit 
part of water. 


Tur Testing of Sight.—A report of the Ophthalmological | 
of the United Kingdom on sight-testing by spectacle makers, 
by the president, Mr. John Tweedy, dated July 8, states th 
Ophthalmological Society, having had its attention called to t 
hat the Company of Spectacle Makers proposes to inclu 
subject of sight-testing in the examination for its diploma, — 
give certificates of efficiency therein, wishes to express its ¢ 
that, while approving of any measures which tend to increa 
efficiency of opticians in their technical work, it considers 1 
would be misleading and dangerous to the public to countenan 
proposal to certify as competent to advise and prescribe for | 
of vision any one who has not had an efficient medical and s 
raining. A diploma such as the Company of Spectacle Make: 
poses to grant may lead the public to believe that its posse 
competent to diagnose and treat diseases of the eye, and thus 
consequences might follow. Errors of refraction often occur iI 
ciation with diseases of the eye. The mere correction of the - 
by means of spectacles would ignore a condition which might d 
sight, or even leave the life of the patient in danger. Mor 


| many errors of refraction can only be accurately measured aft 


ocal use of a drug, which should only be employed or prescril 
a medical man, since its indiscriminate use is calculated to 
one of the gravest diseases to which the eye is liable. Final 
general grounds, it is undesirable and dangerous to encourag 
ublic in the belief that affections of any organ of the bod: 


ve safely treated by any one unacquainted with its anatom 


| physiology, and with the various morbid conditions to whicl 


iable. 
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f-toning Aristo Postcards. 
Road, London, H.C. 
[he self-toning Aristo postcards are the latest production of the 
dak Company. ‘They are made, we understand, by the American 
isto Company, whose long experience and success in the matter of 
lodion papers is a sufticient guarantee of the excellence of this 
duct. The Aristo self-toning papers give delightful prints, bring- 
; out everything that can be printed from the negative, and for 
wuty of results and ease of manipulation are hard to beat. The 
stcards have the same good qualities, and, being on stiff card, can 
used for other purposes than actual postal service if necessary. 
e colour obtainable on the self-toning Aristo paper and postcards 
‘simple fixing only is a rich and pleasing brown, whilst by treat- 
mt in a solution of common salt, a fine purple tone is secured. 
e results we have obtained with both methods of treatment have 
m entirely satisfactory. The fine semi-gloss of the surface is par- 
ularly adaptable for either broad effects or the rendering of nne 
tail. The cards are sold in the usual packets, and are not at all 
pensive. 


Sold by Kodak, Ltd., Clerkenwell 


ossed Swords Pigment Paper. Sold by Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann 
and Co., 9 and 10, St.-Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 

This new introduction in printing papers is a carbon paper for 
rect printing without transfer, for cold development. The paper 
fore sensitising and exposure appears to be lightly coated with 
yment, and is similar in appearance to paper prepared for the 
m bichromate process. It requires to be sensitised in a bath made 
‘of one part of a stock solution composed as follows :— 


Ammon. bichrome.. 6grmms....... 14 ozs. 
Soda carbonate (crys on dh GRAIN, Pome OZe 
ND. WENO? <sgdoanboanannonoooodooacenad HOO! CBT saoo0e 0 OZS 


d 2 parts of strong methylated 
This diluted solution does not keep, and must be prepared every 
ne it is wanted. The pigment paper is now laid face upwards on a 
eet of blotting paper or blotting board. Then in subdued daylight 
e spirit-diluted solution is brushed over the surface with a flat, soft 
ush quickly and evenly. It is not necessary to dry the paper in a 
rk room; simply hang, it up by the corners, still attached to the 
ting paper, with the film towards the wall. In 5-10 minutes the 
per will be dry, and is now at least as sensitive as P.O.P. The 
per must be used as soon as possible after sensitising ; it becomes 
eless after forty-eight hours. As the paper gives no visible image, 
photometer should be used as a guide to this process. As 
on as the paper becomes saturated it must be removed to a dish 
ntaining an 8 per cent. solution of acetic acid, at a temperature o 
deg. R. = 100 deg. Fahr. ; sufficient solution must be used to cover 
e print, and the solution may be used repeatedly. The solution 
ast be allowed to act for one minute. The print is removed anc 
id on a zine or glass plate, and laved with a thin sawdust broth, 
lich should not be warmed. This operation is best conducted in 
basin or deep dish, which will hold a quantity of the broth, anc 
tof which the broth may be ladled by means of a deep ladle or cup. 
le preparation of this broth, which need not be renewed very often, 
made by mixing about 1 oz. of fine sawdust in 20 to 40 oz. of 
iter, to which has been added 30 to 45 grains of Pot. Carb. When 
trectly expcesed, the lights will appear at once after the first or 
cond Javing; complete development taking place in a very few 
nutes. Such parts of the picture which require more bringing out 
ould be treated by gentle brushing with a camel-hair pencil. The 
al operation is to remove any bichromate salts that may remain in 
@ paper. This is accomplished, after rinsing off any adhering saw- 
st, by placing the prints for half-an-hour in clean water. ‘1 
ng the prints up to dry. 

The difficult and many operations entailed by the carbon process 
therto barred: it from use with many amateur photographers, a 
@ effects of the bichromate salts in combination with hot water 
others proved a difficulty, but this new paper removes both of these 
ficulties. The paper, first of all, absorbs no bichromate salts, 
these are so sparingly applied and so quickly dried, that the 
sitising solution. is in the pigment surface only; this is immediately 
moved by the first immersion in cold water, the paper is then 
pped in the acetic acid bath and developed in coldi water; thus 
shave removed the necessi wy of single or double transfer, of 
ueegeciny, and of prolonged dabbling in hot water impregnated 
th bichromate salts. he-whole process, sensitising, printing, and 
veloping, can be completed within fifteen minutes, if necessary. 
@ will not, cnlarge further on these advantages, but can say that in 
r hands ihe process has yielded admirable prints, and we have every 
nfidence in saying that the photographer with artistic yearnings 


d a desire to manipulate his final print so as to obtain a variety 
effects has here all that he cam desire. 
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Correspondence. 


*," Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given, 

*," We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by ow 
correspondents, 

ae ag ee 
ADDRESS OF KODAK, LIMITED. 
To the Editors. 


NEW 


Gentlemen,—Owing to the renumbering of Clerkenwell Road by the 
local authorities, we now find ourselves Nos. 57, 59, and 61, instead of 
41 and 43. May we ask you to publish this fact in your valuable 
journal ’—We are, yours faithfully, 

Kopax Lrrrep. 

July 14, 1904, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—There are probably many members who, like myself, 
wore absolutely staggered to hear on Wednesday last week, at Derby, 
that the P.C.U.K. had amassed a “ nest egg” of £450, That a provision 
for a possible rainy day is commendable everyone will admit, but 
surely the above sum is quite out of all reason, and it is, I imagine, 
hardly the aim and purpose of the P.C.U.IX. to amass nest eggs in 
order to hatch out silk umbrellas, 

May I also ask why the conyention cannot strike out into fresh 
country and not revisit the old places as has been so often done of late. 
I gathered from private conversations that many are in accordance 
with the above views, which are those of 

One oF THE RANK AND Frie. 
ZEALAND PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
To the Editors. : 

Gentlemen,—Under the heading, “Colonial Photographic 
Societies,” in the B.J. Almanac, you include the Canterbury Philo 
sophical Institute, photographic section. Though the institute 
flourishes the photographic section has been dead many years. A new 
society was formed some three or four years ago, of which I send 
you the programme, giving official designation, officers, etc. Being 
much away from Christ Church, I have not joined this new society, 
but I have no doubt you can rely upon the accuracy of the booklet.— 
Yours faithfully, Cuas. M, Puinuips. 

Box 425, Post-Oftice, Christchurch, New Zealand, 

June ‘7, 1904. 


THE 


A NEW 


[We are obliged to our correspondent for drawing attention to this 
matter, and also for sending particulars of the Christchurch Photo- 
graphic Society, which appears»to be a very flourishing concern,— 


Eps. B.J.P.] 


RED SENSITISERS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Some few weeks back Mr. Thorne Baker stated in 
your pages that he had been quite unsuccessful with Dr. Kder’s 
formula for sensitising plates with Wollschwarz 4B. To those of 
your readers who are interested in the subject, and who are also 
members of the Royal Photographic Society, I would point out that 
Dr. Eder has just presented the Society with a copy of the work, 
“Beitrage zur Photochemie und Spectralanalyse,” in which will be 
found a very fine photogravure spectrogram taken on a Wollschwarz 
late, which shows not only the Frauenhofer lines C, B, a, and A, but 
even traces of the infra-red Z line, all quite clear, and with a prac- 
ically even band of deposit from D 4 E to “little a.” This work has 
deen in my possession for some time, but I kuew if was no use referring 
to it, unless a copy was generally available, and now this is the case. 

In the same paper Mr. Baker gave a formula (April 8, p. 287) con. 
aining a 1 per cent. alcoholic solution of Wollschwarz. Being desirous 
of comparing Dr. Kder’s and Mr. Baker's formule, both in’ the 
spectrogram and practically, I started to follow the latter, but find 
hat I cannot make a 1 ver cent. solution of Wollschwarz, there being 
a considerable residue undissolved. 
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There is no question about the identity of the dye, but there may 
be about the alcohol. Perhaps Mr. Baker will tell me whether he 
used rectified spirit, absolute alcohol, methylated spirit, or what, and 
also the specific gravity and temperature of solution, so that I can 
make comparative results, which are required for purely academic 
and not commercial purposes.—Yours faithfully, 


Foots Cray. E. J. Watt. 


A WARNING. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I write these lines to put my fellow-photographers on 
their guard against an individual of respectable appearance who calls 
on photographers stating that he is a gardener of some well-known 
gentleman (in my case fictitious, in a neighbouring town) and hands 
them a written order to photograph a group of twenty—12in. x 10in. 
(sometimes 15in. x 12in.), at his master’s house, and after getting into 
the photographer’s confidence, asks him to advance him some money, 
as he has run short, which he usually gets, and on going to the house 
the next day to execute the order, finds it is a fraud. Description.— 
Dressed in brown jacket, black bowler hat, collar and tie ; moustache 
usually waxed at ends. His right leg is about 4in. shorter than the 
left (which would easily identify him).. The above particulars I have 
obtained from the police. Fortunately in my case I advanced no 
money, as I never do so to strangers as a matter of business. He 
promised next day to call and drive me over, and of course never 
turned up. He is wanted by the police for several cases in this 
district. ‘Trusting you will find room to insert the above —Yours 
truly, T. A. Trorman. 

Chippenham, Wilts. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Oo., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.U, 

** For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

A ees 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. Morrison. 22, Bore Street, Lichfield. 
Chapter House, Lichfield Cathedral. 


Miss J. H. Fischer, 18, May Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester. 
of the Rev. Dr. Carsatelli, seated, in Robes. 


Frederick Whal Weston Villa, Cheltenham. 


Photograph of Cat and Mouse, in 


Photograph 


Photograph of an Enlarged Photo- 


graph of six Sameoyde Dogs, Harnessed to a Svedge, with Arctic Backyrownd 
Worked in with Black and White Chalks and Dogs Finished off with Bl ck 
ana White Paint. 


J. H. Fisner.— (1) If the circumstances be as stated in your letter 
we think you have done right in withdrawing the order. (2) If 
you find your copyright being infringed, at once consult a 
solicitor well versed in copyright law. 


OLp Necattvus.—*§. M. H.” writes: “Could you kindly oblige me 
with the name and address of a firm who accept old negatives?” 
In reply: We scarcely understand your query. If you want 
to get rid of the negatives out of your way the local dust-cart 
will doubtless relieve you of them. If you want a firm to 
accept them in exchange for new plates there is no one who 
would do so, 


SeconpHAND PuHorocrarHic Booxs.—W. ANDREWS AND Son say: 
“We would feel much obliged if you could kindly, let us have 
the names and addresses of firms or private individuals likely 


to purchase books on photography.” In reply: We know 
firms that make a speciality of buying secondhand photogr 
books. Your best plan, we should think, would be to adv 
them in the photographic journals. We do not reply tc 
respondents by post. 

TrxopERM.—“ Pyro” asks: “Can you inform me the address o 
firm from whom I can purchase a kind of celluloid ¢ 
“Texoderm?’ It is, I think, an American production, a 
used for carbon printing.” In reply: We do not knoy 
material under that name, but it is probably a form of celh 
As you say it is of American manufacture, it is possible 
Messrs. Guiterman, of 45, Aldermanbury, E.C., can supply 
they are the English agents for the American Celluloid 
pany. 


Harty Turez-Cotour Worx.—C. Harrar writes. “As we ai 
present anxious to determine the exact date of the ea 
production in three-colour printing, either British or for 
may I ask if you can in any way assist us, and at the same 
tell us, where such a print can be seen?” In reply: Tf 
refer to the Almanac for 1899 (page 682, e¢ seq.), you will 
some “ Bibliographical Notes,” reprinted from “The Journ 
the Society of Arts,” and written by Mr. Bolas. These wi 
doubt give you the information you desire. 


Artiricran Ligur iv Srupro.—C. Gorwam says: “I had a 
apparatus made of thin metal sheeting and asbestos, inter 
to fit incandescent gas lights for our studio, this shape (3ft. 
1jft. deep). The landlord is now having the entire pre 
installed with electricity. Do you think I could make 
work with electricity? If so, how many incandescent I; 
should I use for very quick exposures?” In reply: ‘ 
reflector will answer as well with incandescent electric ligh 
it would with gas of equal illuminating power. The greate 
candle-power of each light the smaller will be the nw 
required. Messrs. Adamson, Charles Street, Hatton Gai 
we believe, supply lamps up to two hundred candle-pow 
more. 

Wasuine Brrorn Toxtnc.—“Iopyzer” says: “Some time 
several paper-makers advised P.O.P. toning as follows :— 
the prints into toning both without previous washing; 1 
toned plunge them direct into the fixing bath.’ We find 
the same makers say:—‘On no account must the pre 
washing be omitted.’ We are using a paper where the prey 
washing is advised and can do nothing with it except by 
old method of putting prints direct into toning, and from 
direct into fixing. Then we find it goes admirably. We 
asked the people who are supposed to make this paper. 
happens when not previously washed, and if the fading 
perties are likely to be increased ; they say ‘If you can get 
results keep to your way, but with regards to the fa 
properties the question is too complex.’ Can you, please, 
an opinion on previous washing and no previous washil 
In reply: As the makers recommend that the prints shoul 
washed before they are toned, it is pretty clear that 
failure must be due to your manipulations. It is usual wit 
papers to wash prior to toning, and we ourselves always { 
that practice. We should say that that treatment cone 
to greater stability in the result. 


*," NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received su 
to the approval of the Publish and advertisements are inst 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what apped 
the text portion of the paper. 
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the desirable effect of checking to some 
extent this persistent nuisance. An account of the prose- 
cution appears in our Legal and Commercial Column. 
The astonishing frequency with which this swindle occurs 
and thrives, in spite of the repeated warnings in the Press, 
gives rise to the reflection that there are still many 
gullible individuals about who are blest with the beau- 
tiful idea that much promiscuous philanthrophy abounds 
in England. 


* * * 


The American A new aspect of the inner workings of 
Fiasco at American photography is disclosed by 
‘St. Louis. the article we reprint in another column 
from our New York contemporary, “ The Photographer.” 
That factions and dissatisfactions exist in American 
photographic circles we are well aware. It would be 
strange if it were otherwise. This same state of things 
obtains in greater or lesser degree in every community 
in every country. It is a sure sign of vitality. But that 
internal differences should have so disrupted the great 
body of American camera workers, in the face of such a 
big national event as the St. Louis show, to the extent 
disclosed, will come unkindly to the ears of the admirers 
of American “hustle.” At the same time, our contem- 
porary, whether with full knowledge of the facts or other- 
Wise, pays a tribute to the English photographic section 


| that will be eagerly seized upon by those more particularly 
concerned in its achievement. 
* * * 


| Ortho Ii has been recognised for some time 
Plates. that the ideal process of orthochroma- 
tising plates would be one in which the silver salt alone 
was dyed and the gelatine quite unstained, thus avoiding 
the screening effect. Dr. Karl Kieser, of Elberfeld, has 
now taken out a German patent for effecting this by sepa- 
rating the silver haloids by a centrifugal separator, dyeing 
them, washing out excess of dye, and then emulsifying. 
This process would enable one or two useful sensitisers 
to be used which are now excluded from practical work 
because the dyes stain the gelatine very deeply, and are 
not removed in the operations of developing, fixing, and 


| washing. 
® * ° 


The Action of Messrs. Lumiére and Seyewetz, to whom 


Pightion hotographers are under a debt of grati- 
- photographers are under a debt of grati 
Ae uroa re tude for placing on a scientific basis 


explanations of many obscure photo- 
graphic phenomena, have increased this weight of obliga- 
tion by publishing the results of an investigation they 
have been making upon the composition of gelatine 
rendered insoluble by the salts of chromium sesquioxide, 
and the theory of the action of light on gelatine treated 
with metallic chromates. Briefly, they find that, in the 
treatment with salts of chromium, the gelatine seems to 
fix the chromium directly. The acid salt of chromium, 
though retained strongly by the gelatine, does not seem 
to have anything to do-with the phenomenon of insolu- 
| bilisation. A constant maximum proportion of the sesqui- 
| oxide—between 3.2 and 3.5 grammes—is fixed by a certain 
| weight of gelatine, no matter which salt is used for 
| insolubilisation. The dissociation of chromised gelatine 
by repeated treatment with hot water can be pre- 
vented either by washing the chromised gelatine in 
ammoniacal water under suitable conditions, or by adding 
to the gelatine, before the chromium salt is introduced, 
such an amount of ammonia as would in theory saturate the 


acid of the salt. 
* * * 


Standardising In 1900 the International Congress of 
Light Filters. Photography instituted a committee 
to consider the formation and possible standardisation of 
coloured screens, and M. Clere has now presented the 
report, which is rather interesting, and the suggestions 
| made, if adopted, would lead to considerably more 
uniformity of results. The reports states, inter alia, that 
M. Monpillard, one of the members of the committee, has 
proved that the method of coating glass with gelatine 
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and then staining cannot lead to uniformity, and that 
however thick the gelatine, the dye had penetrated right 
through the film, and that therefore varying thickness 
must give varying intensities. A better method is to add 
a given quantity of dye to the vehicle and pour a given 
quantity of the same on a given area. When liquid filters 
are used, they recommend that the internal cell space 
should be one centimetre, that the formula for the solu- 
tion should be expressed in grammes for solids and in 
eubie centimetres for liquids, and the total bulk should 
be 1,000 ce. Further, they recommend that when possible 
the chemical formula of the substance used should be 


. given, and in the case of the organic dyes, the name of 


the maker and any special marks or numbers of his 
catalogues describing the dye should also be given. To 
determine the exact absorptions, when liquid ~filters~ are 
used the absorption of the cell filled with the colourless 


solvent: should be given, and also in the case of dyed 


gelatine, the absorption of the uncoloured gelatine. 


* 7% . 

The Our respected opposite neighbour,‘which 
Lyceum for some months has been in process of 
Theatre. 


demolition until little but its fagade 
remains to remind passers-by that a temple of Thespis once 
stood there, was the scene of a remarkable demonstration 
just one century ago. ‘To be precise, it was the old Lyceum 
which stood on the same site in Wellington Street, and 
which met with the fate of most theatres in the year 1830 
by being burnt to the ground, at which the event occurred. 
‘Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society, we are 
told in the Times of July 2, 1804, “went last Thursday 
evening with a large party of his noble and scientific 
friends to the Lyceum, to witness the incredible effects: of 
smoke.” But this smoke had nothing to do with the con- 
flagration which some years afterwards destroyed the build- 
ing. As a matter of fact, it was not smoke ai all, but coal 
gas, with which the theatre was experimentally illu- 
minated. “The whole theatre was light with, the same, 
in a novel and pleasing manner; the arch of lights above 
the stage had a very striking effect, and from the English 
gyrate on the stage (which may be fixed in every room) issued 
a very brilliant and fanciful light.” We presume that the 
scheme included a small gasworks, and that the “ English 
grate” on the stage was the means employed for heating 
the retort. And this seems certain from what follows: 
“The products of tar, ammonia, and coke were produced, 


--and much approved of.” There is nothing said about the 


aroma of these interesting bye-products of gas manufacture. 
but possibly a pungent smell was believed, in the days of 
tallow “dips” and oil lamps, to be inseparable from any 
system of illumination. 

* * * 


Photographs 


} The physicist and the chemist will tell 
of Paintings. 


us that there is no such thing as de- 
struction of matter. It may take upon 
itself a new form, but, like energy, it is indestructible. 


. But if we turn'to the severely practical man, he will say 


that this is all nonsense, matter can be destroyed and is 
destroyed, and to prove his point he will probably appeal 
to statistics which show that the destruction wrought 
annually by fire in the metropolitan area alone amounts 
to so many hundreds of thousands of pounds. It is cer- 
tainly small comfort to the owner of valuable articles like 
oil paintings by artists of repute, to be told that they have 
simply been converted by the action of fire to carbonaceous 
products. “Not lost, but gone—” into the condition of 
charcoal and gas. Some comfort, however, there would 
‘be to owners of paintings, even under such melancholy 
circumstances, if they had taken the precaution not only 


to insure their works of art but also to have them pho 
graphed. Every now and then we hear of some disastro 
fire, generally-at a country mansion far from any effect 
appliances for, dealing with it, in which famous pictu 
have been burnt to a cinder, and no copy of them remai 
The Arundel club, the formation of which we called att 
tion to a few weeks ago, has now been instituted, with 
sufficient number of subscribing members to enable 
beginning to be made upon this very necessary work 
obtaining a photographic record’ of old works of ¢ 
in private collections. Sir Martin Conway is the cha 
man, and the committee numbers among its members Lo 
Balcarres, Sir Walter Armstrong, Mr. John 8. Sarge: 
and other gentlemen well known in the world of art. 
committee is now engaged in selecting pictures for rep: 
duction by photography, and we may feel quite sure 4 
in this work they will meet with the cordial co-operati 
of thoge who have im their possession pictures of note. 
er Wee * 

Some two or three years back, wh 
Advanced cabbie had a dispute with the raily 
Luggage. companies, he adopted the unjustifial 
expedient of dumping passengers’ property on the pa 
ment outside the stations, refusing to take it inside. E 
the companies retorted in a manner which has ¢ 
cabbie dear. They started the “luggage in advane 
system, by which a traveller’s personal belongings ¢ 
collected in London, and delivered at his country addr 
for a fee which would be regarded with disdain by Jel 
The question has now arisen whether a traveller send: 
photographic apparatus with his luggage under ¢ 
scheme can recover from the railway company in © 
the articles are lost in transit. The luggage consigi 
by Mr. F. Smith, a schoolmaster, to the L. and N. 
Railway Company in April last contained various phe 
graphic apparatus (including two cameras), of the va 
of £17, and the Company contend that they are not bov 
to make this portion of the lost luggage good, on 

ground that in their list of rates for the conveyance 
goods by passenger train (published in their time-tabl 
cameras are excepted, and have to be declared and p 
for at an increased rate. But the plaintiff declares 4 
such provision does not apply to ‘passengers’ luggage 
advance, and that no warning of anything of the k 
appeared in the document which he accepted when 
parted with his property. The Judge of the Holyy 
County Court, before whom the action was brought for 
recovery of the value of the property, made the rem 
that nine out of ten persons now carried cameras amt 
their luggage, and that the point raised was such 
important one that he would take time to consider 
decision. It is such a common and reasonable proceed 
for a traveller to wrap up photographic apparatus 
articles of clothing, so as to protect it from damage 
travelling, that many will look with interest to the ¢ 
clusion at which the Judge arrives. ; 


Cameras as 


* * * 

The The number of appliances avail 
rib pote eae in the darkroom for altering 
ot quality of the light is surprisin 


small in contrast with the variety of forms of apparé 
for far less important purposes in photography 1 
can be purchased. We have the well-known incandese 
electric bulb within a globe of coloured liquid, but 1 
is comparatively costly; and where a special purel 
has to be made the same can be said of the old sil 
dipping baths utilised for similar purposes. We h 
coloured glasses, gelatine-coated glasses, fabrics, pap 
and gelatines innumerable, it is true, and poss: 
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it is the cause of the dearth of appliances; but the 
rit of true scientific investigation calls for something 
ve. lt does not want to be confined to nameless tints 
it cannot be reproduced from a written description ; 
needs apparatus to render available any variety of 
smical solution that can be repeated at will by inves- 
ators at the other side of the world as easily as by the 
yerimenter at home; and, as we say, there are few such 
ces of apparatus at present available, and still fewer 
momical. Some little time ago there was described 
a meeting of the Quekett Microscopical Society a little 
virivance devised for obtaining coloured light for the 
sroscope, but which would be equally useful for dark- 
m. or other lights. The inventor is Mr. J. G. Kings- 
d, and at the meeting referred to he exhibited several 
his tanks in use. Mr. Kingsford (referring to the 
verally leaky nature of the tanks supplied for such pur- 
fes—an objection substantiated b~ the President’s expe- 
nce) stated that one of his tanks had been in use for 
x two years without developing any defect. Another 
ai advantage of his vessel was the ease with which it 
id be cleaned. It consists of two glass discs forming 
‘sides of the tank. A band of metal, thin and flexible, 
| lined with sheet rubber, forms the edge of the tank, 
1a metal bolt or clip is provided to draw the ends of 
band towards each other. 


% * * 
a Sea water seems to have as great a 
ter, charm. for some persons as sea air has 
others. We do not mean sea water in the abstract, 


a necessary part of scenic display more especially conse- 
ted to holiday folk, but as a specific preparation of salt 
| water. Some have held that a glass or two of this 
ypound is an excellent appetiser for breakfast, possibly 
ause of its undoubted nastiness, for many hold that 
Jicinal remedies are useless unless they provoke a feel- 
of nausea in the swallowing. At this time of year some 
erprising amateur is sure to start the notion of using sea 
er for photographic purposes, and he writes to the 
ers either to say that he has used it with advantage, or 
ask whether it can be used with impunity. Most cer- 
ily it can. If the distressed inquirer happened to be 
scked, and one of the few survivors in a small boat 
ch for days had been the sport of the cruel waves, with 
‘ater, water everywhere and not a drop to drink,” he 
ild be compelled to develope his photographs and even 
nix his developer and fixing bath with ocean. We can 
ire him that developing photographs cum grano salis 
iid not lead to any great disaster. But unless he 
thus in articulo mortis, as one might say, he would 
mainly do better to use fresh water. The amount of 
ible salts in a gallon of sea water is not great, and 
re is nothing in them which will come into serious 
flict with the chemicals employed in developing, fixing, 
washing plates or films. But we should advise those 
) from circumstances beyond their own control are 
ged to use sea water to give their photographic plates, 
, a final rinse in fresh. Bathers in the sea are aware, 
ess their skins be of an unusually insensitive kind, of 
ight stickiness which clings to the hands and face after 
morning dip, and some are never quite comfortable 
il they have had an opportunity of access to fresh water. 
may assume that the delicate gelatine surface of a plate 
iim must suffer the same experience, although it cannot 
Tess its feelings in the same way. Sea salt is hygro- 
pic, and we can imagine that when tiny particles of it 
left entangled in the gelatine we have the nucleus of 
we disintegration. For moisture in any shape must 
Kept from gelatine if we want to preserve it, and a final 
se, or, better still, soaking in fresh water is obviously 


} 


the remedy for possible difficulties wi 
about by the enforced employment of th 


th _ brought 
at which is salt. 
well 


name is so 


re * * 

The New Dr. Neuhauss, whose 
Cyvanines tn known for his researches in connection 
ippmann 2 : NIE ak ee Toa 
s mann process, has been 
Emulsions with the Lipp n proces as 


testing ethylred, o 


pinachrome in emulsions for this 
cess, and he gives some spectrograms which show that n 
+ erythrosine:+ gl 


only is the old sensitiser of cyanine 


cin-red superior as regards red sensitivenes 


it gives far more even deposit—that is, t 


rthochrome, 


s, but th 
here are no recog- 


nisable minima of sensitiveness, as is the case with the three 


to) 
Cc 
) 
emphasises the importance of not.being 


grams, and points out that although ther 


her dyes. The mixture sensitises 
line, whilst pinachrome, the most s 


others, and that actually the emulsion is 
more sensitive to the more refrangible 
camera work a yellow filter is necessa 
of glycin-red to ethyl-red, orthochrome 
emulsions improves the sensitiveness t 
and greenish blue, without increasing t 


her dyes, only sensitises up to about D 4-C. 


close up to the 
atisfactory of the 
Neuhauss 
misled by spectro- 
e is apparent even 


density, the blue and violet regions appear before the 


about three times’ 
rays,-and that-in 
ry. The addition 
, and pinachrome* 
0 yellowish green 
hat to red. The 


following passage is worth careful attention : —“If a plate 
sensitised with cyanine, erythrosine, and glycin-red, and 
exposed to the prismatic spectrum, be developed, the 


deposit of silver from the red to the viol 


et appears absolu- 


tely equal. From this the conclusion must be drawn that the 


plate possesses equal sensitiveness for a 
have seen above that this conclusion is f 


ll colours. Wea 
alse, for the plate 


has at least three times too great a blue and violet sen- 


sitiveness. 
a fallacious conclusion of the worst k 


these facts were more generally appreciated! 


can naturally make a correct deduction 
sitiveness of the plate from the results 
prismatic spectrum. 


destined for lay readers, there is agair 


The prismatic spectrogram thus giyes rise to 


Would that 
The expert 
of the colour sen- 
obtained with the 


ind. 


When, however, as happens every 
day, spectrograms of this kind are published in journ: 


3 


n caused in- wide 


circles quite false conclusions over the actual sensitiveness 


of the plates. 


To the plate makers this may be agreeable, 


but ‘the man in the street’ has no advantage from it.” 


(a 


Tur Occurrence of 
Mr. B. B. Boltwood published in the “Chem 
minary notice of an investigation of the ratio o 
in various minerals. The Hon. R. J. Strutt ha 
engaged in a similar investigation, which, thoug 
yet matured, seems to be leading to the conclus 
constant, as in Mr. Boltwood’s experiments. 
the mineral torbernite, or copper uranite. 
transparent green tetragonal crystals the-com 
accurately represented 
substance dissolves easi 
green solution. This solution, when boiled, giv 
tion, and the quantity of emanation produced in 
same as that yielded by the same weight of Joac’ 
The percentage of uranium is also about the sa 
in this mineral has been produced since the forn 


Radium with Uranium.—aA little 


An interesting 


by the formula Cu0.2U0.. P:0;.8H.0. 
y in sulphuric acid, forming a perfectly 
es the radium em 


time back 
ical News” a preli- 
f uranium to radium 
s for some time been 
h the results are not 
ion that this io i 


This mineral for 
position of which 


one day is about the 
himsthal pitchblende. 
me. If the radium 
nation of the mineral 


(and the recent quantitative experiments of Sir W. Ramsay and 


Mr. Soddy on the absolute rate of production of 
to make that certain), there is practically no c 
parent substance should be. 
great complexity of most of the radio-active m 


difficult to obtain conclusive evidence by studying them. 


there seems to be no alternative but to conclude 


parent. 


Uranium is the only candidate. 


the emanation seem 
hoice as to what the 
The 
inerals may make it 
But here 
that uranium is the 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A PROFESSION AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


On more than one occasion of late we have referred to 
the present state of the photographic business in this 
country, and the poor future there seems to be before 
it, both for employees and employers. Our object has 
been to advise all those who contemplated entering it as 
a business or profession—whichever it may be called— 
to give the matter their serious consideration before 
coming to a decision on the point. The present state of 
the business, especially as regards portraiture, is at a 
very low ebb, with but little prospect of immediate im- 
provement. 

In our issue of the 8th instant we directed special 
attention to the present state of the labour market in 
England. In Germany it seems that a very similar state 
of things obtain as here. On reference to page 585 ante it 
will be seen, from a return made by Stores’ Studios, 
reprinted from the “ Photographische Chronik,” that the 
wages paid to assistants range from 25s. to 300s. and 350s. 
a month; but the number that receive the latter sums is 
limited to one each.- The average wage, it appears, is 
about 110s. a month. Out of the numbers quoted sixty-two 
earn more than that sum, and eighty-two less. The hours 
worked are mostly long, ranging from 8 to 11, but only 
six worked the shorter time. 

In the United States things seem to be very similar. 
On page 591 ante will be found an article by Mr. Dundas 
Todd, Editor of the “ Photo seacon,” who has devoted a 
great amount of time in investigating this subject. In it 
he says that before a recent convention “I made the 
statement that I believed that at least 75 per cent. of the 
fraternity, whether employer or employee, did not have an 
annual income exceeding $500, and urged my hearers to 
contradict me if I was wrong; but it was admitted 
unanimously that my figures were correct.” Now, $500 
in America are equivalent to £100 in England, and we 
should say that at the present time, in this country, fully 
75 per cent. of photographers—employers and em- 
ployees—are not making even so much as a hundred a 
year net profit out of their profession. 

On former occasions we have mentioned that our adver- 
tisement columns, “Situations Vacant” and “ Situations 
Wanted” are a pretty fair indication of the existing state 
of the labour market. But the columns devoted to “ Busi- 
nesses and Premises” are also a good indication of the state 
of business by showing the number of businesses there are 
for disposal and the stated returns they make. Of course, 
there are many reasons why businesses come into the 
market, but we venture to say that in the majority of cases 
whatever other reasons may be given, the profits made are 
not in accordance with the ideas of their owners, hence 
the disposal. 

It is interesting to note the returns that are mentioned 
in some of the advertisements, and we may well 
surmise that, as quoted, they are not understated. 
We will quote from one or two advertisements 
that have recently appeared: “Takings £5 weekly,” 
“Takings £4 weekly,” “Returns £250,” etc. Now, 
when one considers that out of these sums rent and, 
probably, taxes have to be paid; material—plates, paper, 
mounts, as well as enlargements and finishing, have also 
to be reckoned as outgoings; also an assistant of some 
sort is necessary; the profits on such businesses must be 
reduced to a very’ small figure. Another point in con- 
nection with these small businesses is that, generally, the 
prices charged for the work are exceedingly’ low, and 
must, necessarily, leave but a small margin of profit. 


There are many businesses in the suburbs of London, 
in small country towns, that we venture to say do 
bring their owners anything like the income menti 
by Mr. Dundas Todd, namely, a hundred a year | 
all expenses are paid. 

The so-called “coupon system” has done a great 
of harm to those in a small way of business, at leas 
London and its suburbs. Here three cabinet port 
are taken for half-a-crown, and the sitter is supplied ~ 
four “coupons.” If he, or she, disposes of three of t 
to friends, he or she gets another three portraits fre 
way of commission. This means that there are 
negatives to take, retouch, and prints to make and m 
for ten shillings. Of course, if a large business is don 
these lines it can be made to pay. But if only five o1 
sitters a day are taken, what can the net profit amour 
per year? It is true that something is, at times, obta 
by way of extras, but this does not amount to much ¢ 
all. When all these matters are taken into considera 
there is little to wonder at that there are so many § 
businesses in the market. 

Let us for a moment consider what has brought 
state of things about, for photography was at one © 
a very lucrative business and it still is with a comy 
| tively few who have a wealthy clientele and do the hig 
class of work. It is the simplification of processes 
the methods of working. Plates, papers of various ki 
are now sold ready for use, and there is very little ki 
ledge required to use them, and that is: quickly acqui 
so as to produce a clear, clean photograph which, we 
sorry to say, satisfies a considerable portion of the pu 
Hi follows as a matter of course that any business in w 
there is very little to learn is sure to be quickly ¢ 
stocked with mediocre practitioners in every country. 
bankruptcy reports that have from time to time appe: 
in our columns often show that the bankrupt sta 
business knowing very little about it at the time, 
requently with borrowed capital. Some employees, oy 
to the difficulty of obtaining engagements and the 
salaries offered, have been induced to commence busi 
in a small way on their own account, with the ai 
| friends, thinking that if they could only clear jour 
man’s wages they would be better off. Alas for som 
| them and their friends. In the above, and prev 
articles, we have pointed out to those who ima 
otherwise, that photography, either for employees 
those who contemplate starting in the business 
not by any means so lucrative as they suppose. T 
same conditions, we find, prevail also in Germany 
in America, and probably in all parts of the world, 
that is not at all surprising, for the reason 
mentioned. 


rs 


Tue Sun’s Luminous Clouds.—When the sun’s surface is exall 
or photographed with a good telescope it is seen to possess a mc 
structure, which has been compared to the appearance of snow! 
upon a grey cloth. The bright spots which give this impressio 
luminous clouds floating in a solar atmosphere, just as the ¢ 
of the earth are suspended in the air. The light we receive 
the sun comes from the luminous clouds, which cover an area of ¢ 
one-fifth of the surface, When ‘relatively cool vapours collect 
depression in any part of this surface, dark sun-spots are produ 
and when parts are elevated above the general level their brigh 
is increased, and they appear as patches of a greater brilliancy 
the mottled surface. These lucid patches can often be seen o1 
sun with an ordinary telescope, but investigations of recent | 
have. shown that what is thus visible is but a small part of 
actually exists. For several years Professor G. BE. Hale, Direet 
the Yerkes Observatory, Chicago, has been perfecting a meat 
photographing this flocculent material, most of which is invisik 
any time when the sun is shining. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC TAXIDERMY. 

CORDING to the dictionary definition, taxidermy is “ the 
4 of arranging, preparing, and preserving the skins of ani- 
als, so as to represent their natural appearance,” and it 
yes Without saying that a successful taxidermist must be 
, artist. But the modern method of setting up what used 
be called “a stuffed animal” is very different to that 
hich obtained a few years since, and as we’shall presently 
e, photography is lending potent aid in the work. That 
ie art. of taxidermy has advanced of recent years by 
aps and bounds must he evident to any one who has 
Hid a visit to the Mammalian Galleries or the Bird Gallery 
the Natural Historv Museum at South Kensington. And 
ore especially is this the case with any one who is old 
lough to remember the terrible specimens of stuffed 
timals which have been exhibited at the British Museum 
Bloomsbury. Animals with visible stitches along the 
hole length of the abdomen, with a tuft of straw sticking 
it here and there to. emphasise the fact that they were 
ally stuffed, and not alive. In a recent number of the 
wentific American a number of photographs are repro- 
iced which illustrate the method of building up an animal 
ym, to be clothed with a natural skin, as now practised 
the American Museum of Natural History. First of 
l, a rough framework is constructed which agrees in its 
easurements with those taken of the animal to be repre- 
nted immediately after it was shot. To this framework 
attached in their proper places the skull, legs, shoulder 
ades, and pelvis of the animal, and it is strong enough 
support the weight of the modelling clay, which 1s now 
tached to represent the muscles. ‘The workman, it need 
idly be said, is not a common mechanic, but a sculptor, 
1d he works mainly from photographs. These pictures 
we been taken,wherever possible, from life at the Zoologi- 
il Gardens and elsewhere, the animals having been nar- 
wly watched by an expert photographer and snapshotted 
henever a-good pose presented itself. With wonderful 
wtience the clay is applied to the framework with frequent 
frence to the original measurements and the photographs, 
hile occasionally the skin, which has been carefully pre- 
wed and partially tanned, is stretched over the growing 
rm by way of trial. At-last the clay image is completed, 
1d then a plaster mould is made from it. From this 
ould the complete animal is subsequently cast, the clay 
odel and the bones being entirely discarded, iron rods 
ipporting the legs and body. Nothing of the original 
timal remains but the skin, and this fits the finished 
ructure like a glove. Of course, there are some minor 
lishing touches to be given with colour to the margins 
the eyes and other parts, and it should be mentioned 
iat the hoofs, nostrils, etc., are conveniently made in 
ypier maché. It is evident that the mould once made, 
@ rest of the work, except the finishing touches, is more 
> less of a mechanical nature. The finished animal can 
made of any light plastic substance, of which there are 
any to choose from. The main point of interest to our 
aders is that camera pictures furnish the copies to work 
om, and huntsmen of big game are so often photographers 
iat they will be able to work with a view to the after 
reparation of any rare specimen which may fall to their 
In. 


—- 


Tun Sheffield Photo Company accomplished a smart piece of work 
Liverpool recently. Three cinematograph cameras, two of which 
re operated by Mr. Mottershaw’s sons, were taken over in view of 
€ visit of their Majesties. the King and Queen, and 1,500 feet of 
Ms were exposed from favourable situations. The pictures were 


once developed, and part of them were exhibited the same evening 
‘Liverpool. 


KONIG COLOUR FILTERS. 
Dr. Kéyic, whose name is so well known in connection 
with the new cyanines as sensitisers, has suggested the 
following as suitable filters for three-colour negatives for 
printing from :— 
Stock Solution for Blue Screen. 
Violet crystals 


ane g. 

Acetic acid ... 5-6 drops 
ISTO GEHOIE Gooonausboadanbodeoodr suoppboRoeEdosd 100 ee. 

Stock Solution for Green Screen. 
Blgvazine De i... cceccee-n-ceserseseersene sere 3g 
Patent blue .... 6 g. 
(Cased Is ascecos 9g. 
TEL}, AWRMHSIE phooscadas ob oaponsoodbooonaesoxadanenD 330 cem. 

Or— 

InllevAwateK, “Ss cpccsconsooocnocasdonoodeono0e5365b6 


Patent blue 
Naphthol green 
Stock Solution for Red Screen. 


THEE! Ils Gdotecudenqneodneabb dove sdooconaudeassdonons Se 
AYP WOT Yee Ge bancocossos suuba dase SnusesGuseucde 200 cc. 
The actual screens are made as follows :— 
Blue Screen. 
Stock dye solution ........-..-...- 2 eee 
Gelatine solution, 8 per cent 100 cc. 


: Green Screen. 
Stock dye solution ................- 
Gelatine solution, 8 per cent 


Red Screen. 


Stock dye solution 
Gelatine solution, 8 per cent 


Of these coloured gelatines 7 cc. should be poured on to 
every 100 sq. c. With these screens the relative times 
and exposure with a plate sensitised with orthochrome is 
respectively 1, 3, 6; with pinachrome plates, 1, Che WE. 
Monpillard has determined the exact absorptions of these 
screens, and states them to be as follows:—Blue screen 
transmits from \410 to A460, or from ‘little h” to F2G, 
the first green screen transmits from 500 to 550 or b}F to 
D4E, and a band in the extreme red from A700 to r730, 
which is the region of “little a”; the green screen containing 
naphthol green passes the same band on the green, but absorbs 
the red band. ‘The red screen only passes from (590 to \680 
or from D to B. It is obvious from the above that certain 
portions of the spectrum are entirely missing, namely from 
A to B, which would in the ordinary way have no effect on a 
plate, then from D to D445, and from b}F to F 3G, and also 
the violet beyond “‘little bh.” 


eee 


Tur French motorists who have taken part in the De Dion tour 
through the southern counties of England during last Saturday’s run 
from Oxford to London, through Windsor and Henley, included an 
inspection of Windsor Castle, for which the King had given special 
permission. Every member of the party was an ardent photographer 
The use of the camera was sternly forbidden within the castle, but 
dozens of snapshots were taken from the Terrace, and the Dutch 
Gardens. were photographed from every possible point of view. 
Private O’Brien, of the Coldstream Guards, who was on sentry duty 
on the Terrace, was turned out of his box, and the prettiest French 
lady of the party was installed in his place. O’Brien, with shoul- 
dered rifle, was stationed in front, of his fair prisoner, and half a 
dozen cameras snapped the ‘picture. Private O’Brien, who was 
obviously nervous, begged for a copy of the photograph, and a 
Parisian lady doctor took his name and company and promised to 
send him one. 
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ELEMENTARY THREE COLOUR WORK. 
dle 


To the would-be student of three-colour work, unless he de 
to take some particular text book, 


cides 


such as Klein’s Translation 


of Hibl’s classic work, the various scattered papers on the 


subject are exiremely con 


using, 
the result must be a mos 


hopeless muddle. 

In the first place, a spectroscope is always considere 
be an absolutely essential part o 
for the theoretical student, but 
who wishes to obtain results with the least expenditure of 
and trouble, it is not only quite unnecessary but a de 
and a snare. In the first place 


ne, as a rule, cannot corr 


and if he follows each writer 


d to 


the outfit, and it certainly is 
for the practical worker, he 


time 


usion 


ectly 


interpret: his resulis, and the results can be quite misleading. 


It is far better for him to at once purchase Hiibl’s book 


and 


use the charts given with it, and adjust the light filters by the 


aid of them alone. 
It is necessary in the first place to decide whether 


or dry filters are to be used. ‘The one and only: convenien 


iquid 


ce of 


liquid filters is that the actual composition and consequent 


absorption is fixed, when working to a given formula, and 


that 


it is extremely easy to adjust a filter by the addition of dye 


or water. The disadvantages are first that to be of any use 


they 


must be optically worked and are then extremely costly, 
secondly, one has to use the same cell for all three filters, 


which entails taking to pieces and cleaning in between 


the 


exposures, and thirdly, there is no proof that the solutions 


used will keep. 


To elaborate the first point is hardly necessary, as anyone 
may refer to a price list of optically-worked cells to find out 


their cost. The second point is that the same filter-cell 


must 


be used for all three exposures; this is important, because the 
cell walls may differ in thickness, or the cell itself in internal 


diameter, though only slightly. It is a point strongly ins 
upon by Hitbl, and one which, if I may be allowed to s 
from personal experience, may easily lead to troubles, 


isted 
peak 
not 


necessarily in absorptions, but in noncoincidences and image 


points. 


To assume for one moment that it is possible to use 


(5) separate cells and keep them filled with solutions and obtain 


constant results, is to carry assumption too far. Dr. 


Eder 


has carefully measured the absorption of a methyl-violet 


liquid filter after some weeks’ preservation and proved 
conclusively that the spectrum absorption alters most mark 
and be it noted that this was kept in the dark and is m 
a single dye solution. 
out, in solution, by comparatively short exposure, loses 
of its yellow constituent ray and becomes more green, 
when some years ago, using Hibl’s acid green and picric 


most 
edly, 
erely 


Tattrazine, as I have already pointed 


some 
and, 
acid 


filter, I found that the mixed solution would not keep three 
days in the dark, without becoming perceptibly paler, more 


yellowish, and this without any perceptible precipitate. 


In 


fact it was not till totally erroneous results in colour rendering 


was obtained that the fact was noted. 


Most of the filters recommended for tliree colour work are 


solutions of one or more organic dyes and these are extre 
sensitive in some cases to external influences, such as 
chemical action of glass, if one may cali external the a 
of the interior of a bottle. For more than 12 years 


mely 
the 
ction 
now 


one of the ready tests of the hardness of glass has been io 
keep a solution of eosine in it and measure the difference in 
colour due to the action of the salts dissolved from the glass, 


light in this case playing no part. 
reason why when stock solutions of aniline dyes are kep 


Possibly this may be the 


t for 


some considerable time, although prepared -with distilled water 
and: kept in the dark and carefully filtered, one frequently 


finds a flocculence or distinct change of colour. 
Dry filters I think are preferable, but they are a 


little 


trouble to make, and the majority of the directions given in 
articles and text-boks are to me simply anathema maranatha 


and evidence of careless haphazard working. Let us t 
for instance, the normal instructions for preparing such d 
which usually run after this fashion: “patent plate glas 
coated with a 50 per cent. solution of Nelson’s No. i gela 
at about 95 deg. F., and placed on a leyelling slab to set 
then dried. Fixed out lantern plates, washed and dried - 
answer the purpose.” Now I would point out that folloy 
these directions one may obtain a film of gelatine of ak 
-003 or .1 of an inch, and if these two films are soaked 
dye solutions the absorptions are totally different. 

Whilst it may be convenient to coat up, in fact it is n 
convenient to coat up a number of screens, there is no rea! 
so far as I can see, why a definite amount of gelatine and 
should not be apportioned to a given area of glass, and 
K6nig’s instructions are in this respect a model to ot 
writers, for he gives dye solutions of definite strengths, 
a given amount of the same and gelatine per unit area of gl 
so that one can easily calculate out the necessary quanti 
for any sized filter. 

Lumiére’s directions differ from this in that a given quan 
of gelatine is recommended, a given strength of dye solut! 
and a given time and temperature of soaking, so that the re: 
is practically the same, because given one kind of gelat 
one strength of dye, and a fixed temperature, the absorp’ 
is constant. ; 

If a liquid filter is given, there is no difficulty in calculat 
out the necessary quantities of dyes for a dry filter, and if- 
is kept constant the amount of gelatine may be practic 
varied without any noticeable alteration of the absorpt 
As an example, I may give the following three filters, wh 
were calculated from the liquid filters used in a cell of 19 
internal width, and proved to be correct, The liquid fill 


were : 

Rep. 

Bisberich scarlet ............ 1: 500 
GREEN. 

Picnic Pacidtsa-.,. ROO coonds 45 parts 

Acid green ...... DSCC ee. OD aan 
VIOLET. 

Byolkbanniint Seyret. s.6.: 1: 5000 


The cubical contents of cell were measured and the re: 
was to make a dry filter of corresponding absorption, ey 
square inch of glass had to contain or be covered with gelat 
containing 0.001 grammes of pyoktannin; 0.0725 g.° pi 
acid by 0.18125 g. of acid green and 0.035 of Bisberich scar 
respectively. Obviously then with such directions the amo 
of gelatine and water are immaterial. 

It will be noted in conjunction with above that merely. 
names of the dyes are given. This is not sufficient, the mak 
name must also be given, and further, the plates for wh 
the screens are adjusted, those above being thus more clog 
defined, Bisberich scarlet being made by Kalle and Co. 
Bisberich, and acid green and pyoktamnin by the Ber 
Actiengesellschaft fur Anilin fabrikation, and the plates | 
Lumiére panchromatic. 

There is another important point in connection with 
filters, which the theoretical student must decide for hims 
and that is what absorptions he is going to work to. Roug 
speaking, filters may be divided into three classes : 

(a) Those that divide the spectrum into three zones, namé 
from red to D, from D to about F, and from F to the vio 
that is to say, three spectral zones without overlap or laev 
or vacancies. 

(b) Those that divide the spectrum in three zones, each z 
overlapping its neighbour, and 

{c) Those that divide the spectrum into three zones ¥ 
lacune or gaps in between. ; 

As to which is correct and which is wrong I,am not go 
to enter at any length, but will point out that Dr. Miet 
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hose trichrome prints are the finest I have ever seen, adopts 
1e “a” system; he is supported by Eder, and also Howard 
armer, and Gay Symmons. Newton and Bull adopt the “b a 
stem, as does also Hiibl. Whilst the third or “c” system 
that adopted by Carbutt and Konig. Mr. Newton and Bull’s 
mper on trichromatic filters (B.J., May 18, 1904) should 
ereferred to for further extension of this division. Per- 
mally I believe that all three systems will give satisfactory 
sults, and that more depends upon the exposure than has 
itherto been pointed out, because in practical trichromatic 
ork, we do not get pure spectrum colours, and with varying 
gposures the three systems run one into the other, because, 
ike for instance, a yellow pigment, and it reflects not only 
allow but red and green spectrum rays as well, and so on 
ith every other colour. In fact it is an invariable law thai 
py coloured pigment reflects that on each side of its chief 


gectrum colour. 

Haying said so much, [ may as well add that these notes 
te again but the “idle thoughts from an idle hour” and by 
0 means intended to be absolute, but they are at least the 
ntcome of many years experimental work whether right or 
rong. HK. J. Watt, §.R.PS. 


SOME QUALIFICATIO OF A SUCCESSFUL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

HE following paper, delivered by Mr. A. A. Bish, of Chippewa 
alls, Wis., before the Highth Annual Conyention of the Photo- 
‘aphers’ Association of Wisconsin, and reprinted in “The St. 
otis and Canadian Photographer,” contains a fund of advice 
ad suggestion which, if followed by professional photo- 
‘aphers, will do much to raise the standard of the profession. 
;also affords a clue to the methods of the American knights 
‘the camera in the advancement of individual professional 
hotography worthy of the attention of English photographers. 
ome of the qualifications of the successful photographer, 
$a subject of much importance to the profession, and one 
n which much of interest might be said. That some men 
neceed in photography and others do not, as is the case in all 
ther lines of human endeayour, is to be expected; but to be 
ble to prove absolutely: just why one man can succeed when 
nother in the same field of usefulness fails dismally is not 
N easy task. 

“For the past ten years those of us who have been attending 
he conventions have heard much about the art side of photo- 
taphy—have heard it from those who are authorities on this 
ubject. Not only have we listened with profit to the artists with 
tush and pencil, but to those who are equally artistic (in 
heir field) with that magic tool, the camera. To-day the results 
f this education on the mass of photographers, as shown by 
he high class of work now done as compared to that produced 
ven in the early nineties of the past century, is simply 
jonderful. We were not then so well aware of our many 
jeaknesses as we are to-day, but no doubt the awakening 
ame at an opportune time, and that’period might even now 
most appropriately called the ‘dark ages’ of photography. 
fet we are as yet only well started toward the light of a 
mighter and a better day. 

We have heard much about the picture-making side of 
hotography (and it was sorely needed), yet it has been only 
fithin the past year or so that much has been said, either 
m the platform or through the columns of our professional 
hagazines, on the subjects pertaining to the business side 
f the photographic profession. 

I will not attempt to define a successful photographer, but 
vill, rather, endeavour to call attention to some of the things 
hat, in my judgment, go far toward making a man successful, 
vhether he be engaged in this business in the city or in the 
ountry towns; but more especially may these remarks apply 


to the worker in the smaller cities, as it is here that he comes 
into closer communion, as it were, with his fellowmen and with 
his customer. 

Now, in order, to discuss this matter, I propose to classify 
my few remarks under the following heads, namely: (1) 
Honesty, (2) Health, (3) Ability, (4) Industry, (5) Knowledge 
of the Business. 

The first subject that claims our attention is “Honesty.” 
I am sorry that there is so much that might be said on this 
theme. This virtue alone, if carefully practised in all our 
business and social relations, would do much to firmly establish 
the profession on the high plane where it rightfully belongs. 
I hold in my hand a business letter to a gentleman in my 
town from the proprietor of what, a few years ago, was, perhaps, 
one of the best known studios in the Middle West. I. will 
now read this letter that you may better understand my 
point : 

c——, I-——,, September 3, 1903. 
Mr. S———— J——_, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Dear Sir,—Yours of September 3, with cheque enclosed, at 
hand. Thanks. 

We have never sent a portrait without a frame, and it is 
not safe—it would surely spoil the picture. Why not have 
one of our gold-leaf frames we wrote you about ? Think either 
one would be beautiful. The patterns of the frames are of 
the latest designs. We can make up a frame for 18 dols., a 
little narrower than the one we wrote about. 

Would not advise you to get a cheap frame, as the portrait 
is beautiful, and you would surely spoil it. Awaiting your early 
reply, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
J. Soaxem Arr Co. 


Now, the portrait referred to in this letter was a sepia 
enlargement, finished and mounted on 16 by 20 cardboard, 
just as we all get them by. mail or express from those who 
make a business of this class of work. The gentleman who 
rought me this letter is a customer of mine, a well-posted 
and well-to-do business man. He had placed the order for the 
portrait with this firm on my advice, as they had the original 
negative, he having only a small sepia platinum print from 
he same. He paid them 35 dols. for this portrait, which was 
he price they had made him, but, as he expressed it, he did 
not propose to be held up for an 18-dols. frame. I did not 
appear on the surface in this deal until he brought me this 
etter, inquiring of me if it were true that a picture of this 
character could not be sent safely unframed. I answered the 
etter myself, on my own business letter-head, and, I guess, 
rather pointedly, too, for the portrait came by return express, 
and, needless to say, it did not surely spoil it to send it without 
a frame, thus proving, in the mind of his customer, that this 
firm were either badly mistaken on the important point of 
shipment of their wares or else they were guilty of using 
unscrupulous and dishonest business methods. I dare say 
that the latter conclusion was the one arrived at in this case, 
and the firm has thereby lost a possible future customer, and 
the profession at large has at the same time been lowered 
just so much in his estimation. A man in any business who 
descends to methods, very properly called schemes and fakes, 
need not be surprised if he himself is classed with fakirs. 
The calibre of the man engaged in any business is what gives 
it standing. You may be an artist in your chosen line, but the 
profession to which you aspire is given credit or discredit im 
proportion to the way its individual members grace or disgrace 
it. The frame scheme, if it had come from some fake house, 
would have been different. Fakirs we will have with us 
perhaps, but let the gulf between us and their skin games 
be so wide that we cannot for one moment be classed with 
them. 
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Not only in these things, but in our work we are not honest 
with ourselves, or our patrons as well, unless we at all times 
do our very best, and even then strive to do better. It is 
not what we have within our grasp, but what we can see above 
and beyond us, and what we try for, that really helps us. 
Money is not the only thing we work for, and unquestionable 
business methods will drive more business away than all the 
ad. writers in the world can get and hold for you. 

Now let us carefully examine ourselves on this most vital 
question and see if we are honest in our daily conduct cf 
business, honest in our endeavour to better serve our patrons 
by taking advantage of every opportunity to improve, not 
being content to rest on the glory of past achievements, or to 
entertain for a single moment the arrogant impression that 
we have reached the acme of artistic or technical excellence, 
which is only a sure sign of rapid and complete decay. 

In the matter of ‘Health’ I need not remind you of the 
great blessing that we enjoy in the possession of a sound body, 
and having this, we should guard 1¢ most carefully. In these 
modern times, with their attendant rush and bustle, the 
business man has much to try strength. Talents, either natural 
or acquired, cannot presume to take a high flight nor hold 
a steady course when housed in a diseased or pain-racked 
body. True, the photographer of to-day has been able to 
‘lispense with many obnoxiovs chemicals and not a litile of 
the tedicus and confining work which fell to the lot of the 
worker of other days, such as the preparation of his plates 
cr paper, yet there is enough left of both to work hayoc unless 
much care is exercised. Observance of careful habits and 
plenty of out-door exercise do much to assist nature in keeping 
healthy. 


To those who are so inclined, a day or two taken occasionally 
form the daily grind, with rod or gun, is recommended, and 
I notice that those who combine out-door work along with that 
of the studio enjoy, as a rule, better health than those who 
do not do so, and from experience and observation I heartily 
endorse combining the two. A bright eye, a quick step and a 
cheerful manner indicate good health, and, possessing these, 
mu are much better able to animate your sitter and assist 
in securing that indescribable ‘something’ individuality, 
which is the perfume of the flower of portraiture. 

0, aside from the added enjoyment we are able to get out 
of life, we owe it to ourselves to keep our bodies healthy, that 
we may better attain our full measure of usefulness. 

I will now pass to the third topic, that of “Ability.” By 
this I mean a fitness to perform a given work. Business ability 
counts for much. First, last, and all the time the photo- 
grvapher should study business methods as well as the tchnique 
of his profession. To be sure the business end should not 
lead us near that dangerous rocky roof ‘money madness,’ 
yet it must be understood to be the motive-power in the studio 
which turns the wheels of progress: 

Happy is the man who can combine the two in a clever way 
that neither the artistic on one hand nor the business end 
on the other seem ‘to suffer. One thing especially I mention 
here, and that is, always carry out the promises that you 
make, even if you have to sit up nights in order to do so. We 
must be square-toed also in all our transactions, at the same 
time have it understood that you give full value for all money 
paid over your counter under all circumstances. One thing 
certain, our guns are all right, but very much depends upon 
the men behind the guns. We must be men ! Men who have 
a capacity for independent action, not those burdened with 
moral stupidity, nor an infirmity of will that prevents one 
from ‘catching hold and lifting.’ Men who will not act for 
themselves will not count for much when the benefit of their 
effort is’ for all. 

Next, perhaps, to his ability as a business man and a photo- 
grapher nothing has so much to do toward making him success- 


ful or otherwise, as does the manner in which he intro 
his product to the public. 


A few weeks ago I sat in the showroom of one of the le 
studios on the Pacific coast, talking to the educated and 
awake proprietor, when a lady stepped from the elevatoi 
passed into the office. The saleslady was busy, it s 
and she came to the room in which we sat and askex 
proprietor if he could show Mrs. A. her proofs. ‘He % 
excused himself, and, stepping into the office, I heard 
accost her pleasantly, not fawningly, mind you, after w 
from my positicn in the show-room, I saw him indica 
her a chair near a window; he, seating himself opp 
began unrolling the proofs in question and sat discussing 
with her in a quiet, business-like way. I could not hel 
think how differently those proofs might have been ‘shoy 
her across a desk, without comment and without courtesy. 


In the practice of medicine it is said that the persor 
is almost as valuable to a man as scientific knowledge, an¢ 
can all, no doubt, now recall to mind some good doet 
experience in whose presence you never failed to notice 
quiet, dignified, yet forceful individuality which seeme 
render him so different from other men. This quality ma 
acquired, to a greater or less extent, by us all, and, by cul 
tion, may be made to shed its beneficent rays on all with 
we come in contact. 


But, returning to business methods more properly, it s 
to me that it would be better if we photographers w 
regard ourselves as business men, and not pose so mue 
artists only. We need not lose sight of the artistic excell 
to which we must all aspire, but let us do business 
business-like way, and be of some economic yalue in the 
inunity in which we live. 


I am informed that less than one-third of the photogray 
of this section—and this is no worse than other parts of 
country—seem to have an account at the bank and t 
business through the banks. This state of affairs canno 
true in other trade or professions. No manufacturer or 
chant would think of doing business otherwise. I am 
informed that it seems to be growing better slowly. Ni 
hope that everyone who has not tried this will hasten t 
so immediately on his return home. Have your book, 
make it a business to deposit daily, or weekly, at least, 
receipts, against which you can check all bills, which 
should always try to discount. This alone is quite an i 
zad will amount to more during the year than you ima: 
Then you come in contact with people who do business 
rectly, and you will unconsciously acquire better busi 
methods yourself. Then keep a simple set of books, kee 
track of receipts, expenditures, and stock. If you do all 
you will have less time to criticise the way our politic 
run the Government or the equally-stirring subject of | 
t-mes. 

‘Industry.’ Without industry a man cannot succeec 
photography any more than he can in some other vocat 
Unless you have a capacity for hard work of the most car 
painstaking kind you had better keep out of the ranks, 
if already in the business, the sooner you get out the bi 
for all concerned. Honest labour degrades no one, but, on 
contrary, it ennobles and enriches all. So much to do, 
yet it is surprising how much you can accomplish if 
keep pegging away. However, we must work intellige1 
and we need not make tread-mills of our studio work. 1 
word, we must like the work and put our whole souls int 
The captains of to-day in the industrial world are not 
who have tinkered with this and with that, nor have 
frittered away their precious time on fads and fancies, 
having set their eyes on the mark aimed at, they have swe 
neither to the left nor to the right until the goal is reac 
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Seest thou a man diligent 
prosper. 


in his calling; he shall surely 

In conclusion, I wish to impress upon the minds of all that 
jn order to enjoy a full measure of success in photography 
it is essential that one have a good broad knowledge of the 
subject, which comes through a liberal education. The prin- 
ciples of pure photography may be easily mastered, but when 
you haye learned to focus a camera and develop a more or 
less printable image on a modern dry plate, it does not follow 
that you are a photographic artist any more than the young 
medical student is a doctor as he emerges, diploma in hand, 
from the class-room. Indeed, not as much, for, as a recent 
writer has said, the student of medicine or law has spent, 
and with good reason, much valuable time and not a little 
treasure in preparation in fitting himself to begin the practice 
of his profession, while, unfortunately, just- the reverse is 
true of our work, or, at least, such has been the case in the 
past. We value a thing largely by what it has cost us in 
time and money; therefore, if a man or woman enter the 
broad field of labour armed with little or no training along 
either business or artistic lines, he or she cannot be expected 
to add weight or dignity to a vocation the past achievements 
or the future possibilities of which they are practically ignorant. 


The American mechanic and specialist knows not only the 
technique of his profession, but its history as well and its 
relations to other trades and prcfessions. He is up-to-date 
always, for he reads his trade magazines and journals, thus 
keeping in touch with his brother workers; he is energetic, 
wide-awake and progressive; he has a keen appreciation of 
success and its attendant joys as well as a more philosophic 
view of adversity. Now, if this be true in other trades and 
professions in our country it should also be true of photo- 
graphy, for, as in music, painting and other kindred arts, 
photography appeals to the higher and better nature of man. 


A few educated men with scme art training and a love for 
the work haye done more in the past few years toward securing 
a recognition of the merits of photography than all the com- 
bined plodding of forty years of photographers. The day of 
the all-round man is past. We are now in the age of specialists. 
As yet, perhaps, only a few have had the courage to break 
away from the beaten path, but the result of their success, 
where known, will only be the means of bringing more and more 
to the breach, and what will be the result, you ask. It will 
be this. Each man in his chosen line will develop to the 
highest point his branch of the work, while his co-worker 
will do likewise in his. The public appreciation will follow 
even more rapidly than it now does, and as the call for still 
better work increases, as the public state is educated, the 
remuneration will increase as well as the demand. Then the 
mnprincipled and dishonest man, the man with little or no 
ability, the lazy man, or the one with little pride in his work or 
in his profession, will fall farther and farther in the rear, while 
the intelligent, earnest disciple of the great Daguerre will 
succeed to the field which is now almost deserted by the portrait 
painters.” 


<< 


Ox Reading Advertisements.—The “ Druggists’ Circular” for July 
makes some pertinent remarks about the usefulness of the chemist 
and druggist in business reading advertisements. The writer 
asserts that, in addition to good reading, the advertisement pages of 
a pharmaceutical journal really form a most important part of the 
current literature of the chemist in business, and should be read as 
promptly and conscientiously as the other pages of the journal. He 
points out that the chemist who reads advertisements learns much 
about various things connected with his business which he may not 
have immediate use for, but which makes his reserve s ock of infor- 
mation of greater value to him. We can fully endorse the pronounce- 
ments of our contemporary. Their application to the photographic 
dealer also is equally clear. 


DEVELOPERS WITH ACETONE. 


Ir is some time now since the attention of photographers was 
directed towards acetone as a substitute for the alkaline com- 
ponent of a developer. One or two formule for such developers 
have been spread abroad, notably that of MM. Lumiere and 
Seyewety, but in almost every case they have been pyro-acetone 
formule, and pyrogallol seems to have been the only developer 
to which much success with acetone has been ascribed. 

According to Eder’s Jahrbiich for 1903, C. W. Cyapek experi 
mented previously to Lumitre with acetone, and partially 
replaced the potash in a metol-hydroquinone developer with it. 
But experiments seem to indicate that acetone can successfully 
replace the entire proportion of alkali, not only with pyro- 
gallic acid, but with many other developers as well. Moreover, 
certain modifications of the pyro-acetone developers already 
published give such excellent results in our hands, that it has 
seemed worth while devoting some small space to an account 
of their behaviour. } 

A foreword regarding the exact behaviour of acetone is first 


A LISNA SL 


= OOM fat 
A Ferrous oxalate developer. 
B Pyro-acetone developer. 


of all desirable, as the discussion between Drs. Hichengrin, 
Eder, and Liippo-Cramer respecting Messrs. Lumiére’s explana- 
tion of the behaviour of this compound was sufficient to arouse 
considerable interest in Continental circles during the last two 
years. The question, to which there has been more than one 
answer, is whether acetone and an organic developing agent will 
work alone, as a developer, or whether the presence of sodium 
sulphite is also necessary? It has been contended that acetone 
bisulphite with hydroquinone will make a workable developer 
also, on the one hand, whilst against this has been brought 
forward the argument that the acetone bisulphite must have 
contained some sodium sulphite as an impurity. Certain it 
is, however, that acetone, hydroquinone, and sodium sulphite 
give a good developer, only our experiments pointed to a larger 
proportion of acetone being necessary with hydroquinone than 
with pyrogallol to ensure efficient working. 

The accompanying diagram illustrates the difference between 
the character of gradation obtained with two H. and D. strips, 
one developed for eight minutes with ferrous oxalate (A), the 
other for three minutes with pyro-acetone. 
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Pyro-acetone gives a negative with abundant half-tone, good ; 


even gradation, and a plentiful supply of density, and should 
be very serviceable for portraiture, and also good for land- 
scape work where sufficient exposure has been given. 

' The two following “ stock” solutions will be found serviceable 
for portraiture: A. Pyrogallol, 1.5 gm., of 15 grs.; sodium sul- 
phite, 10gm., or 100grs. ; sulphuric acid, .5ce., or 5 drops ; water 
200 cc., or 40z. B. Acetone; ordinary pure acetone. In some 
eases a larger quantity of sulphite is recommended. Thus 
Vogel, in his Taschenbiich der Praktischen Photographie 
41903), recommends twenty parts of sodium sulphite to 1.4 part 
of pyrogallol. Take for use, twelve parts of A and one part 
of B. 

It might here be noted that in preparing the A solution the 
sulphite and acid should be added to the water before the pyro- 
gallol, as if the sulphite and pyro be alone added; the sulphate 
which occurs generally as an impurity in the former oxidises 
some pyro, and causes the-solution to have a pink colouration, 
which a normal amount of sulphurous acid does not remove. 

Development with pyro-acetone is fairly rapid, and shouid 
be continued until the image is through at the back of the 
negative, and it seems thoroughly dense on examination by 
transmitted light. Great care must be exercised between 
<levelopment and fixing. If the plate be put straight into the 
fixing bath, the film will become marked with large spots or 
streaks. Owing to the greasy nature of the acetone, the nega- 
tive must be held under a running tap for some moments before 
immersion in the hypo; the film is thus rid of acetone and 
its by-products with the developer, and fixing takes place 
readily. 

If hydroquinone is to be used, about the same proportions 
as with pyrogallol may be taken. Thus, 1.5 part of hydro- 
quinone, 10 of sulphite, and 200 of water suffice for A, whilst 
to every ten parts of this about one and a half of acetone must 
be employed. 

Pyro-acetone works exceptionally cleanly, and bromide is 
mot necessary except in cases of over-exposure. For this reason 
it is very suitable for panchromatic plates, and deserves special 
recommendation in this respect. 7 


T. Tuorne Baxer, F.C.S. 
OO = 

X-Rayine the Earth.—Wor five years two mining and electrical 
engineers and inventors, Messrs. Daft and Williams, an American 
and an Englishman, have been experimenting in British Columbia, 
in Alaska, in Siberia, and in the United Kingdom, with devices for 
discovering, by electrical means, deposits of metals that were undis- 
coverable by ordinary mining methods. In principle as in results 
‘the invention is most simple, though many electrical difficulties had 
‘to be overcome in perfecting it. A current of electricity conveying 
a series of taps or ticks like an ordinary Morse message, is put into 
‘the earth by means of special transmitters. This current makes its 
‘way through the earth over a larger or smaller area, yards or miles, 
as the operator may choose—but to what depth none can say—from 
‘one electrode to another. Then, with a telephone receiver and a 
steel spike, two operators walk over the charged areas, and, sticking 
the spike into the earth anywhere, pick up. the current, and 
the mysterious ticking tells what is hidden in the earth as plainly 
‘as though one saw with an X-ray e Away up on the rocky steeps 
‘of the barren hills that frown down on Coniston Lake and Windermere 
there was seen a fortnight ago the result of a remarkable challenge, 
and the establishment beyond question of this new scientific discovery, 
‘as fascinating in its exposition as itis apparently destined to be 
‘valuable and revolutionary in its application. Half a dozen sceptical 
mining experts and as many non-scientific ordinary folk, who did 
mot know a copper lode from a load of hay, climbed precariously over 
the barren heights with a telephone receiver in one hand and a steel 
‘spike in the other, prodding the earth, listening to nature telling 
‘over the telephone in language the simplest could understand of the 
existence and the exactest location of her stores of wealth, hidden 
hundreds of feet below in the heart of the rocky hillside. Then the 
wocks were dynamited, and the lode exposed to show that nature 
was telling telephonic truth. 


THE FAILURE OF AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 
[From ‘‘ The Photographer,” New York.] 

There are no photographs in the Fine Arts Building at the St. 
Louis Exposition. 

According to Professor Halsey C. Ives, Chief of the Department 
of Art, there will be none. In spite of the United efforts of the 
photographic Press, in spite of the expectations of the pictorial 
workers in photography the world over, what, was proclaimed a 
photographic triumph one year ago turned out to be a bubble, the exist- 
ence of which was seemingly dependent upon the whims of three 
men. These three men, with a nonchalance born of unlimited power 
in their respective positions, blew the bubble from one to the other 
until it burst. 

The visitor in search of evidences of photographic endeavour at the 
world’s largest exposition is directed to the Liberal Arts Building. 
If he be English, satisfaction will be his; and if American, sorrow.” 

Along one side of the immense building, housing anything from 
stuffed Polar bears to French millinery, is ranged a row of miserably 
lighted stalls, filled with a heterogeneous mass of photographs, ill 
spaced, and incoherently hung. The only means by which the iden- 
tity of the display can be established is through several begilded 
placards, attached to some of the pictures, in which the names of 
seyeral well-known professional photographers, evidently looking for 
all the advertising the law allows, stare at you from an immeasurable 
distance. ‘Lhere is no catalogue. 
If the visitor approach the row of stalls from one end he is 
immediately impressed with the fact that photography at St. Louis 
consists of Paris panel portraits of more or less prominent St. Louis 


citizens. There are countless numbers of them. An attendant, one 
of the very few, volunteers the information that the ruws of substan- 
tial citizenship had something to do with the exposition. This, 


to the citizenship in lieu of dividends! 
that this acreage of Paris panels was not 
Heaven forbid ! 


then, is a reward handed 
The fact is also wsclosed 
passed upon by the jury. 

Further along the line there are evidences of the fact that a few 
of the big men were big enough to surmount obstacles or else, 
ignorant of passing events, were thoughtless enough to send a few 
pictures, and those not of the best. 

In all about three hundred prints adorn the stalls. A free view 
of some of them is obstructed by various interesting and profitable 
additions. In front of one of the stalls a gentleman of persuasive 
mien adjures you to haye a penny made into an interesting souvenir 
of the fair; at another, a woman gifted with a saintly expression and 
remarkable avoirdupois squirts Florida water at the passer-by, mean- 
while proclaiming the fact that attar of roses can be had at a remark- 
ably low price. 

Germany, France, and Italy are all represented by a small, well- 
chosen collection of pictures. England, as usual, is thorough, and 
all other displays fade into absolute insignificance in comparison. 
Splendidly hung, well selected, and carefully catalogued, England’s 
242 prints bear eloquent witness to the fact that, whatever the 
internal strife may be, when necessity comes there is unity of pur- 
pose and determination to win. No yainglorious zealot here to say: 
“What care we for national loyalty or the future of our art?” The 
mountebanks are hustled to the rear, and solidity, modesty, and 
reserve come to the fore. This is a world show, and England must 
maintain her position amongst the nations. 

Upon whom shall we fix the responsibility of this miserable fiasco? 

Colonel A. J. Ockerson, Chief of the Department of Liberal Arts? 

Professor H. C. Ives, Chief of the Department of Art? or 

Alfred Stieglitz, Director of the Photo Secession’ 

Upon Colonel Ockerson, who promised? 

Upon Professor Ives, who refused? or 

Upon Alfred Stieglitz, who dictated? 

But judge not, gentle reader, until you have heard what all three 
have to say. “The Photographer” has stated its position with 
absolute clearness and presents facts without bias and without com- 
ment other than is warranted by the situation as having a bearing 
on the future of photography. 

Here is what Colonel Ockerson had to say to “The Photographer” 
in reply to numerous questions :— 

“As far as I am concerned, the question of photography at the 
fair remains where it was several months ago. ‘The photographers 
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ssured that if there was room in the Fine Arts building photo- 
would be exhibited. It appears that there is no room, hence 
will be no photographs in the Fine Arts building. 

Jo not wish to recount ancient history, but to make my posi- 
erfectly clear to the photographic public I feel some matters 
“be considered which entered into the matter of the photo- 
¢ exhibition at St. Louis. In the first place, I am. deeply 
ted in every branch of art displayed under the supervision of 
partment, and especially so in the photographic section. I 
sured early in the history of the fair that it would be a hard 
9 reconcile the photographic workers and bring them together | 
niously. This inspired me to s considerable effort in the 
on of convincing the photographic people that it was to their 
st to make the exhibition of photographs at the fair the most 
ate in years. I attended the meeting of the Photographers’ 
ation of America, held in Buffalo in 1902, talked with the | 
ers of the association, and gained their support. I had 
snce with many of the leaders in photography, and endea- 
1 to get at some method of harmonising all of the contending 
ats; and, while I could take no official notice of such a condi- 
1 the photographic ranks, did all I could towards bringing to 
| what seemed to be a lamentable condition of affairs. 
asked for suggestions from many sources, including the mem- 
of the Photo-S the Photographers’ Association of 
ea, all of the leading camera clubs, and many of the leading 
braphers. As a result of the replies to these requests for 
tions I formulated a plan by which seven representatives of 
ading organisations in America were to act as a jury of 
on. 

the invitations forwarded to the seven organisa 


ession, 


ions selected 


id representatives, the statement was made that the pictures 
to be hung in the Liberal Arts buildix This immediately 


d a crusade on the part of the ultra-artistic photographers look- 
) the installation of a photographic exhibit in the Fine Arts 
ng. I took the matter up with Professor Ives, and he assure 
fat if there was room in his building he would gladly call a 
1 jury to consider the pictures submitted by the photographers, 
ould hang such as passed. This information was in due course 
fe submitted to the photographic public in a special announce- 
issued by my department. 

nt of seven organisations invited 
tures by sending a representativ 


to participate in the selection 
e to serve on the jury of selec- 


corre- | 


wo responded. fhe two were the Photographers’ Association 
erica and the Chicago Society of Amateur Photographers. The 


pretext or another. At this time I had a 
Wy correspondence with Mr. Alfred Stieglitz, leader of the 
“Secession. The sum and ‘substance of the correspondence, 
/covered a period of several months, was in effect the statement 
2 part of Mr. Stieglitz that the members of the Photo-Secession 
| not exhibit their prints unless they were assured that at least 
ion of the number sent would be hung without consideration of 
ry. ‘To this I replied that the rules of the department forbade 
action, and that even such large corporations as the United 
3 Steel Company had to submit their exhibits to the Exposition 
s they were accepted. Various arguments were advanced by 
ieglitz, all of which I answered, reiterating my original state- 
The upshot of the matter-was that Mr. Stieglitz, acting for 
llow-workers, declined to exhibit, and the matter was dropped. 
ailing to gain the support of the seven organisations originally 
to send representatives, I appointed a committee of three men 
inent in photography to act a8 a jury, and the pictures were 
y passed upon by these gentlemen. 
am disappointed at the showing made by the American photo- 
ers at the fair. The Exposition has spent several thousand 
S in preparing for this particular exhibit, and the result has 
epaid the effort. Very few photographers responded, and all 
se did not send their best work. What should have been the 
epresentative exhibition of photography ever held in America is 
commonplace show at best. 
is not for me to name the cause of this unfortunate condition 
airs, but I feel a deep interest in the cause of American photo- 
ly, and I hope that the day is not far distant when all of the 
ts in pictorial photography can find a common meeting-place, 
et the value of the particular work each is engaged in, and, 
Such another opportunity is given them, unite with shoulders 
e wheel, and place American work and American workers ‘to 


3 declined on one 


ont where they belong.’ 


THE PREPARATION OF WATER DEVELOPMENT PLATINUM 
PAPERS. 


PrInzs upon paper where platinum forms the main body of the image 
are obtained in several ways. The original plan was to develop the 
image upon, or more correctly by, immersion in a hot solution of 
neutral potassium oxalate. Beautiful prints were obtained by this 
method, but the use of a solution at 180 deg. F. proved to be a great 
drawback to its general adoption. The introduction of cold develop- 
ment for the production of prints in platinum in 1892 proved a great 
step in adyance. 

The subject to be dealt with here is the preparation of platinum 
paper that requires no special developing solution, the only require- 
ment after printing the image being to submit the print to 
moisture, or to immerse it in water for complete development, or 
it may be held in the steam issuing from a tea-kettle, or placed in 
a damp box for several’ hours, at the end of which time develop- 
ment will be complete. The easiest and quickest process is te 
simply dip the print into plain water, when the development can 
be easily ‘watched and stopped at the right moment. One of the 
principal and mest important salts used in the preparation of any 
kind of platinum paper is ferric oxalate. Although this salt can be 
purchased very cheaply, it may be advisable in some instances 
to prepare it. This can be done with ease and certainty 
in ‘the following way: Take one pound of chemically pure 
perchloride of iron (sometimes caled sesquichloride of iron),- place 
it in a two-gallon clean stoneware crock, pour upon it a gallon and 
a half of boiling water, stir with a strip of glass until dissolved, 
then pour into this hot mixture (stirring well at the same’ time) 
one pound of stronger water ammonia. The stirring must be done 
rapidly. The solution will quickly begin to thicken, and will closely 
resemble cdffee grounds, Just as soon as the mixture thickens 
heavily the addition of ammonia should be stopped and the crock 
stood aside for the precipitate to settle. This precipitate is nothing 
more or less than pure iron rust, known chemically as hydrated 
peroxide of iron. As scon as the precipitate has settled well the clear 
liquid must be decanted off. This clear liquid is a solution of am- 
monium chloride. Till the crock again with clean cold-water, stir 
the contents well, and allow to settle again. When settled, decant 
once more. 


Continue this operation until the washing is complete, which 


may be ascertained by 
solution to a small quan 


adding a few drops of nitrate of silver 
ity of the clear decanted liquid. As soon 


as no opalescent effect is produced the precipitate of pure oxide of 
iron is ready for use. It must now be poured into a large glass 
funnel, with a strong filter-paper inserted, or, better still, use two 
filter-papers, with a small tuft of absorbent cotton pulled out like a 
cobweb, placed at the apex of the filter paper. When fitted into the 
funnel this cotton will prevent. the paper from splitting at the point of 
greatest pressure. About ten ounces of distilled water should be 
added after the first filtering is completed, so as to wash out the 
ordinary water. The washing being row complete, dissolve half a 
pound of c..p. oxalic acid in one-—pint.of boiling distilled water in a 
stoneware crock, take out the oxide of iron from the funnel with a 
glass str’p, and place it into the hot solution of oxalic acid. Con- 
tinue this until the whole of the contents of the funnel has been 
transferred to,the crock. Stir well. If the oxalic acid has not all 
dissolved, it will not matter, because there will be a considerable 
quantity of water held by the ox:de of iron, which will be more than 
enough to dissolve any excess of acid. When this mixing takes place 
it should be done under no stronger light than a gas jet or an oil 
lamp, because ‘the salt which is forming, namely, the ferr'c oxalate, 
is extremely sensitive to light. In fact, the whole of the operation 
in preparing this salt of iron, from the time the oxide and oxalic acid 
are brought together must be conducted away from any actinic light. 

The mixture must be stirred two or three times a day for about four 
days; when it will be found that nearly the whole of the oxide has 
béen dissolved. The liquid that is left will be found upon decant- 
ing to be of a brownish-green colour, and when tested by the 
hydrometer will indicate €0 or 70 on the scale; this means 60 or 70 
grains of pure ferric oxalate to.the ounce of liquid. This is the ferric 
salt that is required for the preparat’on of the paper. It must be 
fully understood that the operations from this time on must-be carried 
out under a yellow light. Ferric oxalate solution will be found to 
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clear better by settlement than by filtering. It must not be evaporated 
down to a solid, because the excess of heat for this. operation would 
injure the salt and produce ferrous oxalate. It is this body that must 
be avoided if it is desired to produce a perfectly coated paper. 100 
ferric oxalate being ready, proceed as follows :— 

Procure the necessary number of sheets of paper to be coated (suitable 
paper can be obteined from any large photographic stock dealer). It 
must be plain paper, not salted. Sheets about 18 by 22 inches can be 
bought ready for use; sizing of the paper previous to coating is not 
necessary. Now make up the following stock solutions, using distilled 
water only: Gum arabic, white, 1 ounce; dissolved in hot water, 3 
ounces; chloroplatinité of potassium, 4 ounce; water, 6 ounces; oxalic 
acid, chemically pure, saturated solution; oxalate of potash, saturated 
solution; lactic acid, 4 ounces; potassium chlorate, 60 grains; hot 
water, 5 ounces; nitrate of Jead, 240 grains; hot water, 4 ounces; 
ferric chlorate (chlorate of iron), 24 ounces._ 

Ferric chlorate for use in the preparation of this paper is made 
up as follows: Take two ounces of ferric oxalate solution and add 
thereto 4 drams by measure of the potassium chlorate solution above 
given. All the bottles used for this work must be amber-coloured 
glass, except for the gum arabic, so as to insure safety from action 
of light. 

A drying box or closet will be required, a small cupboard in a 
room will answer, or a moderate size packing case may be used. If 
a cupboard is to be utilised several lengths of copper wire must be 
stretched from side to side, attached to screw-eyes, the same kind 
as used for picture frames. Allow space enough for the bottom of 
the sheets of paper to hang about eighteen inches above the top of 
a small gas stove placed upon the floor, beneath which a sheet of 
tinplate has been placed for safety. Upon the top of the gas stove 
place another piece of clean tinplate about a foot square. This is to 
distribute the heat. The products of combustion will not affect the 
paper, if it is not to be kept too long before use, say for a month. 
If a packing case is to be used, then a few one-inch holes must be 
bored in the top to allow the air to circulate and take the moisture 
from the paper. 

A small gas stove must be used in the same manner as 
described for the cupboard, of course, allowing sufficient space 
between the heated sheet of tin and the bottom of the sheets 
of paper, so that they do not become scorched. Having the drving 
closet ready and a few dozen wooden photographic clips at hand, 
proceed as follows: Procure an amber-coloured glass tray, say, 8 x 10 
inches, and cut the paper into strips 9 inches or 94 inches wide. 
Cut some strips of thick cardboard half an inch wide and 9 inches 
long, or strips of glass will answer better. ‘Two dozen of these will 
be required for twelve strips of paper. The paper must be examined, 
and a mark made upon the back with a lead pencil so as to indicate 
the right side to coat. Now place a glass strip at one end of the 
paper upon the back, and clip it with three wooden clips, one at each 
end and one in the centre, reverse the paper and attach another 
glass strip in the same manner to the other end. Continue this until 
the twelve pieces of paper are complete and lying on top of each 
other ready for coating. The sensitising solution is to be made up 
in the following manner: Ferric oxalate solution (fluid measure), 4 
ounces; ferric chlorate, 3 drams; chloroplatinite of potassium solu- 
tion, 5 ounces; nitrate of lead solution, 4 drams; potassium oxalate 
solution, 4 drams; oxalic acid solution, 2 drams; lactic acid, 10 drops; 
gum arabic solution, 1 dram. 

These may be m‘xed in an ordinary amber-coloured wine bottle, 
corked with a clean cork, and shaken up well, then filtered through 
absorbent cotton placed lightly in the neck of a glass funnel into 
a sixteen-ounce wide-mouth amber glass bottle. ‘This is the sensitising 
solution. Pour this into the glass tray, take one of the clipped 
sheets of paper, holding the ends with each hand, bend the paper 
into shape like the letter U, bring one end down upon the surface 
of the liquid, then, by gently raising one hand and lowering the other, 
the paper will glide smoothly upon the surface of the sensitising solu- 
tion and become coated as perfectly as if coated by a machine. 
Repeat this operation two or three times, hold up the sheet of paper 
cornerwise so that any excess of liquid may drain into the tray, and 
allow one corner of the paper to touch the inner edge of the tray. 
The paper must now be suspended in the heated closet to dry. Coat 
the other sheets of paper in the same manner. When all are dried 
they must be removed and laid acide, away from light, for a shcri 


time to cool. They must then be coated again upon the sar 
and suspended to dry in the reverse position; this is to eq 
coating. A sheet or two of blotting paper may be plac 
bottom of the closet to absorb any liquid that may drop, 
of blotting paper may be clipped at the bottom of the shee 
to prevent the liquid from falling. 

As soon as the second coating is dry remove the clips 
strips, trim the ends by cutting off that part held by the | 
paper is now ready for use. Any sensitis.ng solution tha 
may be laid aside and can be added to some fresh solutio 
within a week; if not, it must be thrown into the waste ¢ 
for saving platinum waste. 

Having a suitable negative ready, 
size, say a 5 x 7 view, place it in 
if possible to sunlight. Print the image well in. Whe 
remove from the printing frame and immerse immediately 
of warm water. Almost instantly the image will deyelc 
intensity. It must now be placed in a clearing bath of mur 
1 part to water 50 parts. In a short time the image will 
and a rich warm black print upon a white ground will he t 
Two or three such clearing solutions should be used to i 
complete elimination of the iron salts. The print should no 
washed and dried, ready for trimming and mounting. 

The paper that may be left over may be packed in am 
tin case, such as is used for platinum paper, with a thorou 


cut the paper to th 
the printing frame, a 


pellet of chloride of calcium wrapped in several folds of ch 
and paper, and either sealed or tied with string. 
It will be found that this paper will print much better a 


kept a short time. Should the paper become at all damp 
will become well printed out when exposed in the printi 
In the process of drying the paper do not use galvanised irot 
gas stove, or spots upon the coated paper will result from t 
specks of zine carried off by the heat. y 

Paper for giving brilliant prints from weak or thin negatt 
made by this process by adding double the quantity of ferri 
to the sensitising solution and printing in very deeply. 

To ascertain the best quality of paper for use it would 
plan to test a few pieces before coating the larger sizes. 
ordinary plain photographic papers may always be depen 
to produce reliable and satisfactory results. Papers tha 
slightly rough surface produce the best results. 

In preparing paper for water development it must be clea 
stood that any and every kind of paper cannot be used. & 
papers contain a considerable quantity of kaolin and oth 
matters, while others contain the residues of the chemica 
the bleaching process. All these bodies interfere with # 
tion of the platinum contained in the sensitiser. Su 
baryta where employed as a coating upon any kind of ] 
prevent perfect deposition of platinum. The deposited 1 
be extremely small in quantity, consequently the imag) 
poor in quality, the colour being at all times a bluish or blui 

The organic properties of the paper itself have much 
the chemical action which causes the deposit of platinum. 

Other salts can be used in combination with ferric oxé 
sensitiser for water-developed platinum paper, such as sodi 
oxalate and ammonium ferric oxalate, but in either case | 
has a very weak appearance upon development, particularly 
last-named salt, which will produce upon some papers a gre 
appearance. It must also be understood that whatevel 
drying closet may be used it will be necessary to provide 
inlet for the air. Also to take every precaution for the ] 
of dust entering the drying closet. 

The process of double coating may be facilitated by ha 
sheets of paper after the first coating and drying in a mode 
box or closet, the bottom of which has a sheet or two 0 
paper wetted with warm water, the coated sheets of pa 
hung upon stretched wires, the same as in the drying close 
fifteen or twenty minutes in this closet will allow the 
absorb just enough moisture to permit of its being bent anc 
with freedom. It is not intended to make the paper dam 
but to allow it to absorb enough moisture to make it pliable. 
means the second coating may be effected with ease am 
allowing the sensitiser to flow over the back of the paper. 

The addition of the gum solution to the sensitiser en 
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ating to be accomplished without previous sizing of the paper. 
ye extra sizing of the paper has caused many failures in preparing 
per for one’s own use, rendering the paper more absorbent than if it 
d not been sized. This may appear strange, but it is nevertheless 
fact. The paper should be passed through a calendering machine 
er sizing, to close the pores and thus give a suitable surface that 
practically non-absorbent, no matter whether the surface is smooth 
rough. ‘These remarks have been made to prevent disappointment 
d to aid in producing a perfect paper without going into a course 
experiments. This small percentage of gum enables paper to be 
ed such as Whatman’s. The only point to be attended to when 
hatman’s paper is to be sensitised is to reduce the quantity of ferric 
lorate solution to a fourth of that used in the formula given, other- 
se the paper will give prints possessing great contrasts. The print- 
y upon Whatman’s paper will require double or treble the time 
ab, would be required for printing upon smooth paper. ‘The pro- 
ss of clearing or fixing must also be continued longer than with 
goth paper. If this is not attended to a considerable portion of 
8 ferric salt will remain in the paper, and will soon cause a very 
sided yellowing of the white parts of the picture. 
[f muriatic acid is not on hand a solution of oxalic acid may be 
ad, one ounce of oxalic acid to thirty ounces of water, using three 
yatate baths. Should oxalic acid be used the hands must be 
shed in lime water, to obviate risk of oxalate poisoning. A solu- 
n of muriatic acid (hydrochloric acid) is the best clearing agent 
Pictures made upon the paper described for water development. 
A. J. Jarman (Wilson’s Photographic Magazine). 


+4 
FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


August 1.—Andover and District Horticultural Society. Photo- 
phic Section. Hon. Secretary, W. L. Gradidge, Jubilee House, 
dover. 

August 16-20.—Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society Photographic 
stion. Secretary, Edward Kitto, The Observatory, Falmouth. 
September 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley Gallery, 
yptian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Photo- 
iphic Salon, 1904, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W. 
September 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon Secretary, 
J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 

September 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s Forty- 
nth Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London. Secretary, 
W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

Jetober 1-30.—Berlia International Photographic Exposition, M. 
anz Goercke, Berlin W. 62, Maassen-Strasse 32, Germany. 

Jetober 19-22 —Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. sec., H.C. 
mmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

Jetober 18, 19, 20.—Kettering Church. Institute Photographic 
hibition. Hon. Secretary, E. Claypole, 112, Hawthorn Road, 
ttering. 

November, 1904.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. Hon. 
», W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 2, 3, 4, 5. Newark Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, 
C. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. - 
November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. Hon Secretary, 
J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. Hon. Sec., 
mes Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 9.—Hackney Photographie Society. Hon. Secretary, 
alter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 21-26.—Sheftield Photographic Society. Joint Secretaries, 
W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 
November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. H. 
tton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 
November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. 
rgeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 
November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Pho ographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
cretary, S. ©. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
est 101st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
cretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 


December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8. G. 


Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 


December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. Hon. Secre- 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secretary, 
W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Park, E. 

January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, a Marseille. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G. 
Issott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


++ —_____ 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 
September 30.—‘ Photographic News.” Quarterly Competition. 


“Photographic News,” 9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 
October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures taken 


| with Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. Thornton-Pickard 
| Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. 


October 16.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paper. 
Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 
petition. Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, 
Brussels. 

October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C. 

November 1.—The “Graphic.” £50 in cash prizes. Manager, 
Photo Competition, the “Graphic,” Tallis Street, Whitefriars, 
London, E.C. 

December 31.—Barnet. Nimeteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 


| for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
| and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 


March 15, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in prizes for negatives on Ilford 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


Patent Dews. 


pate ages he 
he following application for patents was made between July 4 
and July 9, 1904 :— : 
Colour Photography.—No,. 15.204. “Improvements in apparatus for 
colour photography.” William Norman Lascelles Davidson. 


The fcllowing applications for Patents were made between July 11th 
and July 16th, 1904 :— 

Printing Frames.—No. 15,421. “Improvements in artificial light 
photographic printing frames.” Benjamin James Hall. 

Exposure Meters.—No. 15,498. ‘Improvements in photographic 
expesure meters and in the means of calculating depth of focus.” 
R. and J. Beck, Ltd. 


| Apparatus.—No. 15,587. ‘A contrivance by which photography may 


be carried on without using an ordinary dark room.” Archibald 
Whitehead. 

Printing Frame.—No. 15,600. “‘ Printing frame for photographic post- 
cards.” James Thomas Milne. 


| Plate Holder.—No. 15,739. “Improvements in photographic plate or 


like holder.” William Lawrence Parkinson. 


> +-_ 


From Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, London, 
E.C., we have received two interesting little booklets which may be 
had for the asking. - One is entitled “ Flashlight Photography without 
Apparatus,” and deals intelligently with the use of the various flash- 


| light candles and powders made by Dr. G. Krebs, of Offenbach, now 


sold only by Messrs. Staley-under the name of Geka Preparations. 
The other is a well illustrated and admirably got up catalogue of 


' the well-known Premo “Cameras. 
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Dew Apparatus, §c. 


Soe 
The “ Merito” combined Developing Plate Holder and Plate Dryer. 
Sold by W. L. Parkinson, Limited, 62, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


This simple piece of apparatus is strongly made of black celluloid, 
and its utility and advantages are manifest at once. It is intended 


to hold the plate during development and fixing, etc., and so avoid 
soiling the fingers, while later it can be employed to hold the negative 
in an upright position to dry. Being made of celluloid, it is easily 


ue 
iN 
i 


cleaned and not liable to contaminate or rust. As an accessory for 
developing, whereby the negative can be examined without risk of 
scratching or marking the film, it will appeal at once to the amateur. 
Tt is very cheap, and should have a good sale. 


Bayer’s Premier Combination Gold Salts. Made by the Bayer Manu- 
facturing Co., 20, Booth Street, Manchester. 

This preparation forms an excellent combined tone-fix bath, which 
is specially recommended for professionals. It appears to be very 
rich in gold, and therefore yields a pure gold tone on nearly every 
brand of P.O.P. It dissolves readily, and, owing to its mode of 
manufacture, yields immediately on solution a fully mature bath, 
ready for use. The temperature of the bath recommended when toning 
the prints should be 60 to 70 degrees F. In order to avoid spots, 
it is advisable to place the prints in the bath one by one, and keep 
them in constant motion until toned. A thorough washing completes 
the process. A bath of 20 oz. is sufficient to tone about 35-45 
half-plate prints (64-by 43) or 80-100 quarter-plate (44 by 34). When 
the solution becomes weak, it can be strengthened by adding an 
equal quantity of fresh solution to the old bath. 


The “Primus” Nature Postcards. Sold by W. Butcher and Sons, 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C, 

This series of postcards has many novel features, one of the best 
being that whilst the side upon which the print is mounted is one 
of a charming series of shades of art paper, the reverse side is of 
the ordinary white card. Some of the cards are printed with a series 
of chaste ornamental embossed designs in bold coloured inks, and a 
motto is also added, of which there are twelve selected from the 
poets; so that in many cases additional interest is added to the 
picture by this description. Others again have only an embossed 


design, but all are in excellent taste. The packets contain an ass 
ment, and are sold at popular prices. 


V.B. Postcards.’ Sold by Albert E. Mallardain, 51, Cheaps: 
London, E.C. 
These postcards are prepared in the same way as the well-knc 
V.B. self-toning printing-out papers. They are faintly printed 
daylight and are fully developed in plain cold water. The applicat 
of a weak solution of hypo (about 4 oz. to the pint) for thirty seco 
fixes them, and a final wash completes the process. The prints ] 
duced are of a fine Vandyke brown colour, and-the simplicity y 
which they are produced, owing to the briefness of the exposure ¢ 
the simplicity of the after processes, should secure a large sale 
them. They are put up in convenient packets of ten, and are in 
pensive. 


Dew Books. 


pot he see 3 
Photographische Bibliothek. Vol. 19. Die Farben-photographie. 
Dr. E. Koenig. Gustav Schmidt, Berlin. 

This small volume is intended as a guide to three-colour work 
those who are interested in photography. The aim of Dr. Koenig 
been to examine and explain, in a clear and succinct manner, 
theory and practice of the art, so far as it may depend upon 
action of light directly. Mechanical printing processes are there’ 
beyond the scope of the publication, which rather deals with col 
photography in those forms that lie within reach of the amateur. 
Koenig’s treatment. of the subject is exceptionally lucid, and 
instructions are quite up to date. 


Photographische Bibliothek. Vol. 20. Die Herstellung von Diap 

tiven. By P. Hanneke. Gustay Schmidt, Berlin. : 
This book on the preparation of positive photographs for lant 
projection, or window decoration, will be a welcome addition to 
brary of many photographers. Herr Paul Hanneke, the editor 
he “Photographische Mitteilungen,” has the subject at his fin 
tips, and, as might be expected under such circumstances, we h 
nere a yery complete set of formule brought within a small comp 
which every admirer of the lantern slide will find useful. If wer 
offer a suggestion for future editions, it is that more attention sho 
be given to the collodio-bromide emulsion processes. They are of 
most beautiful, and, we think, the inclusion of reliable formule: 
the making of these emulsions would add considerably to the ve 
of the book. It is true Herr Hanneke gives the name of one W 
known maker of collio-bromide emulsion, but to wurk with s 
material deprives the photographer of half the enjoyment attac 
to the process, besides the opportunity of exercising much skiil. 


“Photography on Tour.” 132 pp., price 1s. Published by Dawb: 
and Ward, Limited, 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 
This little volume, being thoughtfully built on pocketable lines, 
likely to become a constant and reliable companion to the phe 
grapher who travels much, especially abroad. It contains sou 
advice and reminders on many things that the said photograpl 
would probably overlook until the occasion arose, when it would be’ 
late, and touches in a practical way the numerous difficulties a 
dangers which beset the photographic tourist. The proper prepa 
tion and packing of apparatus; precautions in carrying and changi 
films and plates; photography on a cycle, on horseback, and 
shipboard—these are some of the subjects discussed in one secti 
In others, contributors deal with the treatment of special subjec 
such as animals, skies and clouds, yachts, heavy seas, architectu 
alpine and other mountain scenery, flowers, street scenes, statue 
and monuments. For the benefit of the Continental tourist is a br 
vocabulary (for use at a dealer’s) in French, German, and Italia 
also a letter in these languages requesting permission to photogray 
Exposure is not omitted from the volume, but is presented in 
manner calcu%ated to appeal to the photographic novice, and as 
generally helpful little compendium of photographic information 1 
to be found elsewhere in one place, it promises to fill that curi¢ 
void known as “a long-felt want.” 


THE 
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Deetings Of Societies. 


ae 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT “WEEK. 


ust. | 


Name of Society. | Subject. 


Nelson Photographic Socie: 
Rotherham Photo. Society 
North Middlesex Pnoto. so 
Hull Photographic Society 
Watford Photegraphie Society} 


..| Reading. Mr. Ambrose Smith, 

| Oudx and Ends. Mr. J. Leadbeater. 
Lautern Slide and Print Competitions. 
General Meeting. 

Intormal Meeting. 


mmercial & Cegal Intelligence 


yNDHAM AND Co., Limited (Photographers, Acton).—Issue on 
, 29 of £500 second debentures, part of a series created May 8, 
, to secure £3,000, charged on the Company’s undertaking and 
erty, including uncalled capital. Holders—E. P. Martin, 
lais; A. L. Radford, Cedar House, Hillingdon; and B. J. Taylor, 
Avenue Road, Acton. No trustees. Total amount previously 
id of same series, £2,500. 


acur’s Srores, Limited, Bournemouth.—At the board meeting 
on the 16th inst., Mr. James I. May, Mr. William F. Thick, 
Mr. Thomas A. Twitchett were elected on the directorate of 
Company. These gentlemen have been connected with the 
ness in the capacity of managers of departments since the forma- 
of the Company. It is anticipated that their election as directors 
greatly strengthen the board and promote the interests of the 
pany, the photographic department of which, we understand, 
'a flourishing condition. 


DD AND Manners, Limited.—Capital, £500 in £1 shares. 
cts: —To acquire the business carried on by A. Manners at 76, 
non Street, E.C., as “Judd and Manners,” and to carry on the 
ness of wholesale and retail chemists, druggists, drysalters, oil 
colourmen, importers and manufacturers of, and dealers in, 
maceutical and other preparations and compounds, makers of, 
dealers in, proprietary articles, electrical, chemical, photogra- 
, optical, and scientific apparatus, and erials, ete. No initial 
ic issue. A. Manners is first general manager and seeretary. 


ma 


N the last night of Henley Regatta, a man broke into-the busi- 
premises of the Maidenhead Photographic Company, Station 
d, and stole about £3 in money and some photographic apparatus, 
leque-book, a paying-in book, and other articles. He had ‘care- 
p packed up a box of camera lenses and prints, but, apparently 
ng been disturbed, left it behind. He committed a good deal 
lamage on the premises. The man was afterwards arrested by 
don detectives with some of the stolen property in his possession, 
on Monday morning the Maidenhead magistrates committed him 
rial. Detectives John Course and Charles Keys, L Division, saw 
accused enter the Hero of Waterloo and the Olive Branch public- 
ses in Waterloo Road on Saturday night, and, as he carried a 
ous looking parcel, he was watched, and finally arrested on sus- 
m. Prisoner gave the name of Henry Jarvis, 177, Whitechapel 
d, London, 


PAINFUL case was heard on Monday by the Dewsbury Borough 
‘ices, defendant being a young woman of attractive appearance, 
ied Maud Lathom, late cashier for Mr. A. F. Gothard, photo- 
ther, Dewsbury, who was charged with embezzling £2 10s. on 
23rd.of March last. She had been in-his employ for some years, 
the most implicit confidence was placed in her; but from circum- 
ices brought to his knowledge he: felt bound to question her, 
She owned that she had taken about £40, and that she promised 
epay if he would forgive her. He promised to do so, but soon 


twards felt compelled to go into the matter again, and it was 
overed that she had formed an ‘intimacy with a man named 


‘in point of fact, none of the parties, wit 
‘received any photograph a 


| three. prisoners. 


Whitehouse, and that this fellow had had .from.her a considerable 
amount in sums varying from 5s. to £2, and that the defalcations 


came to over £100. Though that was the case—and it was a pain 


ul 


discovery to make about a trusted servant—Mr..Gothard still asked 


the Bench to deal leniently with the girl, for the sake of her future. 


Only,one case, that of embezzling £2 10s., paid to. her on her master’s 


account by Mrs. Wilson, of 
was taken, and to it the accused p 
to questions, that she had repaid £1 3s., that she. had no prospe 
of further employment, and that her parents were too pqor to ta 
her in; a sister, she believed, would do so. ‘The, magistrates sa 
they had taken into consideration Mr. Gothard’s wishes, and in 
hope that this would be a warning to the prisoner and lead h 
to take another course of life, t 
£10 for six months. 


eaded guilty. She said, in answ 


This was done, and she was then set,at libert 


A Fravputunt Edinburgh Photographic Canvasser.—At t 


Edinburgh Sheriff Court on Monday, Thomas Menzies Bell appeared 
In all twenty-two 


in answer to a series of charges of theft by fraud. 


1ey would only bind her aver i 


he Little Saddle Inn, for. photographs, 


er 
CL 
ke 
id 
he 


er 


charges were preferred againt Bell. Of these, nineteen were to t 
effect that. between July 1, 1903, and April 
to different perscns residing in Edinburgh, 
Pentcaitland, Gladsmuir, and Melrose tha 
orders for the portrait of Jas. Swan, cat 
that for 
trait, thus inducing these persons to give 
priated to his own use. The other three charges were of a simil 
nature, 
of this year, in Edinburgh and Roxburgh, when he said he was ca 
vassing for orders for the portrait of another cattle 
Andrew Oliver. 
stated on his behalf that 
canvasser. Unfortunately, 
deliver the photographs, but he actual 
for delivery. He had had a good deal of domestic trouble latel 
his wife haying died not 
The fiscal pointed out that 


fleriot, Stow, Ormisto 
‘he was canvassing f 


1e followed the 


in the case at issue he had failed 


these frauds commenced in 1903, and th 
one 


all. 
a very inferior frame. 


a very inferior print and 
said that, unfortunately 
first appearance in Court. Since 1896 he 
convicted for frauds of the very same kind. 
be six months’ imprisonment. 


ne 


30, 1904, he represented 


mn, 
or 


le salesman, Edinburgh, and 
payment of 21s. he would deliver to each of them a framed por- 
nim £19 19s., which he appr 


‘O- 
ar 


che frauds being committed between April 25 and May 25 


n- 


salesman named 
Bell pleaded guilty to the charges, and an agent 
calling of a photographic 
to 
y had these at home ready 


y> 


very long ago, after a protracted illness. 


at 


or two exceptions, had 
Those who, did receive one, received. 
Sheriff Hendersom 
or the accused, the present was not his. 
had been several times. 
The sentence would 


Tun Free Enlargement Swindle.—At the Chester Assizes on Thurs- 


day last, before Mr. Justice Wills, Max Ro 
Stevenson, salesman, and Mary Hllen 4 


lcock, canvasser, 


tman, manager, Ernest 
were 


charged with conspiring to obtain photographs and money under 


false representations at Crewe, between February and May. 
were four counts in the indictment. 


Wilkin appeared for the female prisoner. 
he was afraid was not uncommon. 
Street, Crewe, as a branch of the United Artistic Association, 


which Rottman was manager, Stevenson local manager, and Allco 
one of the canvassers. The mode in which prisoners proposed 


free as a sort of advertisement for the association. 


The phot 


chased a frame for 17s, 6d. with the enlargement. 


door. 
Jnited Artistic Association. 


There- 
Mr. R. V. Bankes prosecuted, 
Mr. Owen Roberts defended the two male prisoners, while Mr. 
Mr. Bankes in opening 
said the prisoners were charged with a system of swindling which 
An office was taken at 51, Mill 


of 
ck 
to. 


lunder the public was as follows: Lady canvassers were sent round 
Crewe and inyited persons to give them photographs to be enlarged 


Os. 


which were: particularly asked for were those of people who were 
dead, and which of course were held more in regard by the owners. 
Several people parted with photos, and these were taken to the office 
of the association, and when the owners of them asked for them 
back they were told they could not get them back unless they pur- 
In each case 
when the young lady called and took away the photograph she left 
a receipt, which was always folded up, and hurried away from the 
This receipt purported to be an order for a frame from the 
It appeared that the canvassers were* 


instructed by Stevenson to follow this method of delivering the 


receipts. It was a method of swindling the public on the part 


of 


Rottman was the head, Stevenson gave the orders, 
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and Allcock was the young lady who went about telling lies. 
young ladies who applied for situations would be called, and would 
give evidence that they were told to give these folded receipts to 
people who gave them photos, and to hurry out of the house before 
they had time to read them. Among the witnesses was a former lady 
canvasser named Maggie Mullock, 


her were, “Don't give the receipts for photographs until you are 
leaving the door, ‘and then get away as quickly as possible, or they 


may call you back and ask you for the photographs.” Similar 
evidence was given by Cissie Mullock. William Welch, picture 
frame dealer, Crewe, deposed that one of the picture frames which 
had been sold for 17s, 6d. was worth 3s. 3d. - (Laughter.) Another 
more massive and elaborate looking frame was shown witness by 
Mr. Owen Roberts, who asked what witness could sell it for. Witness 
replied amid laughter, “I'll make you one like it for 4s. 9d.” Rose 
Egerton, a lady canvasser, said when she obtained employment Miss 
Allcock told her that there were a few lies to be told, and Stevenson 


said to her, “Ill tell you how ‘many O.K.s and N.G.s you have 
got.” The Judge: I suppose O.K. means “ All correct “ and N.G. 
means: “No good.” (Laughter.) This coneluded the case for the 
prosecution, and the prisoners were called to give evidence on their 


own behalf. Rottman said, he. distinctly told the canvassers not to 
take the photographs unless the people knew the conditions. 
Stevenson said his instructions to Miss Allcock were to say the 
association would undertake to enlarge the photographs free if a 
frame was purchased at a cost of not less than 17s. 6d. Prisoners’ 
counsel pleaded that the evidence did not prove that there was a 
conspiracy between them. The jury found the male prisoners guilty, 
but acquitted Miss Allcock. The latter verdict was received with 
applause. A detective stated that there had been several complaints 
about Rottman for similar practices. The Judge, in passing sentence, 
said prisoners had been guilty of gross alaagaitorn upon poor people, 
and they would be sentenced to four months’ imprisonment in the 
second division. Stevenson fainted on hearing his sentence. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Tue filth summer meeting of the Southport Photographic Society 
was held on Saturday last, the place visited being Ingleton. 


By means of photography a ninth moon of the planet Saturn has 
been discovered, says. the “ New: York: Tribune,” by the director of 
the Harvard Observatory. 


Tar Aldershot» Camera Club has arranged for a trip to Windsor 
on Wednesday, August 10. The members will train to Staines, and 
proceed per steam launch to Windsor, 


Ow1ne toa slight delay in ascertaining the names of the assembled 
members of the Convention photographed at Derby, the key to the 
group we issued with our last week's number will not be given until 
next week. 


Tue Siberian Press announces that radium has been found near the 
village ‘of: Urovskaya, in the Nerchinsk district of ‘Trans-Baikalia. 
An engineer is fitting out an expedition at Chita for the purpose of 
investigating ,the discovery and the local conditions. 


Tue judges of the recent Amateur Kodak’ Competition—Sir W. 
Abney, Mr. J. Craig Annan, and Mr. Frank Sutcliffe—have now 
made their awards.’ The complete list will be published in the 
BritisH JouRNAL oF PHoroGRAPHY next week. 


Aw English edition of the catalogue and_illustrated price list of 
the Suter lenses and cameras is to hand from the sole British agents, 
the Altrincham Rubber Co., Altrincham, England. A copy can be 
obtained for the asking. 


Aut stereoscopic workers are invited to send in their names and 
addresses for particulars of the United Steredscopic Society. —The 
entrance fee is 1s., and during the year a novel competition is held 
amongst. its members. The secretary's address is A. J. Snow, 84; 
St. Andrew’s Road, Walthamstow. 


“Mounts Illustrated” is the title of Jonathan Fallowfield’s new 


Two. 


who said Stevenson’s orders to_ 


price list of professional and amateur photographic mounts. 
catalogue deals exclusively with mounts and mountants, and is 


complete. Every photographer should get a copy. A line 
Charing Cross Road will secure one. 
A COMPREHENSIVE catalogue of photographic materials 


apparatus has been sent us by Spiers and Pond’s Stores, | 
Victoria Street, E.C. It is exhaustively illustrated, and 1 
everything the amateur and professional can desire is listed. J 
be sent post free to anyone on application. } 


Tux tropical summer has reminded all firms in the “dark ai 
“fields and pastures new.” On Saturday last the staff at the W 
branch of Draycott, Limited, took their annual picnic in a 
and four to Brewood, one of the charming spots of the Black Cot 
We congratulate them, and hope to hear of the epidemic spreadi 


“Hoxrpays on the South Coast and the Isle of Wight” is the 
of a neat little illustrated booklet issued by the Brighton Ra 


Company. It contains much useful information, and is print 
English, French, and German. A copy can be obtained free 
the publisher, 30, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


A SCIENTIFIC inquiry bureau has been opened in Paris | 
municipal auspices,. enabling any person desiring information o 
scientific subject to gratify his thirst for knowledge. We ca 
this institution being made much use of by the peripatetic 
squeezer anxiously concerned as to “ what stop” and “ what expo 
to-day? 

A COMPLETE pictorial record of the Grand Military Féte and Bs 
at Government House, Aldershot, was obtained by the photogr 
artists of Gale and Polden, Limited, who were specially coi 
sioned for the work. This interestng collection will be on vi 
the studios in Wellington Works, and specimens will be subn 
on application. 


A New photographic list for 1904 is to hand from the S 
Photographic Society, of 292, High Holborn, W.C. In this 
a selection of lanterns, microscopes, field and opera glasses, 
artists’ colours, etc., are included, in addition to a full ran 
photographic materials and apparatus. A postcard will see 
copy. - 

A NoTabLE personality has been lost to astronomy by the dee 
Captain William Noble, F.R.A.S. Taking astronomy as a hobk 
amused himself by taking observations of the less ambitious 
with a telescope, and for nearly half a century has entertaine 
Royal Astronomical Society by his outspoken and humorous rer 
on matters which came before that learned body. 


Ar the Highland Agricultural Show at Perth last wool P 
graphy played a prominent part. Almost every stall showed p 
graphs of various machines or materials. The veteran. Rei 
Wishaw, was hard at work with the prize animals.. Brown, La’ 
was also busy—he was’ doing a great trade in postcards of 
animals, etc., and a local man, Mercer, was also seen busy at w 


We understand that Kodak, Ltd., has undertaken, where t 
friends or more are gathered tog aii § in society, at home or at: Sc 
to send without charge a snsgslils demonstrator, who will give in: 
tion and explanation in the processes used in photography from 
to finish, and he will do it in so simple a way as to enabl 
hearers to start out with a camera right away and bring back 
cessful pictures. 


Ipswicu Camera Club.—The monthly meeting of members was 
at the Museum on Wednesday evening last week, when a numb 
photographs were exhibited, the result of a recent visit to Ip: 
Dock. . An interesting lecturette was delivered -by- Dr.- War 
“Control in Printing,” in the course of which he showed the va 
devices used by experienced photographers to improve their pict 
and also exhibited a number of photographs so treated. 


M. SrepHan Lepwc, professor of biological physics at the 1 
de Medicine of Nantes, has presented to the Societie Frangais 
Physique several remarkable photographs produced by electrical 
charges. His most successful method is to direct the electric 
charge on to the sensitive plate, so as to render it regular 
symmetrical, producing designs capable of furnishing “ motifs” 
ornamentation, which may be indefinitely varied. 3 
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RoyaL Photographic Society.—An exhibition of photographs by 
mbers of the affiliated societies will be on view at 66, Russell 
uare, from Tuesday, August 2, to Saturday, August 27, daily from 
a.m. to7p.m. These pictures are selected from the prints sent in 
the 1904 competition, and include the winning photographs, to 
ich the R.P.S. plaques were awarded. Admission by application 
the secretary, Mr. A. W. W. Bartlett, or by presentation of 
iting card. 
Tun Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society’s sixty-ninth exhibition 
Il be held at Falmouth from August 16 to 20. The Bishop of 
pon, who has a summer residence on the shores of the harbour, 
ll deliver the .presidential address on the first-named day. The 
ecial feature of the exhibition will be Japanese art, and with the 
1 of the Japan Society and others it is hoped the collection will be 
presentative and of deep interest.. The other departments include 
e arts, ornamental art, and photography and its appliances. 


A WATERPROOF Cement.—A writer in the “Bulletin Belge” gives 
é following method of preparing marine glue for making a water- 
ght joint :—Shellac, ten -parts; pure rubber, one to three parts. 
le greater the quantity of rubber the more elastic it is. 1he shellac 
ould be dissolved in as little methylated spirit as possible, using 
at; so as to form a thick syrup ; and the rubber should be also dis- 
lved by heat in about ten times its weight of rectified turpentine 
id the two solutions mixed. 


Sourn Essex Camera Club Belgian Trip.—Eadies and gentlemen 
m London, Portsmouth, Bradford, and Liverpool have joined the 
ove, and will leave London on Saturday, August 6th, at 8.40 p.m. 
1 attractive programme has been arranged, including a special eyen- 
g with the Belgian Photographic Association, when a lantern display 
ll be given. The cost for the fourteen days’ trip is a moderate one 
£5 10s., and Mr. Welford, who conducts, can still arrange for others 


join. A letter or telegram to him at 166, Romford Road, London, 
, will have prompt attention. 
Tur entry form and prospectus of the Newbury Photographic 


thibition portends a successful show in September. Prizes amount- 
g to nearly £70 in cash are offered, and the classes are both numerous 
dwell selected. The judges will be Messrs. Harold Baker, Reginald 
aigie, and A. Horsley Hinton, and the exh ion, as we have 
eviously mentioned, is under Royal and distinguished patronage. 
le date of the show is given in our list of forthcoming exhibitions, 
id full particulars and entry forms are obtainable from the hon. 
cretary, Mr. E. G. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 


Tue outing of the Ilford and District Photographic Society to 
omford, on Saturday last, was favoured by splendid weather for 
lotographic purposes. A goodly number of members journeyed 
jwn by train, while a few, in spite of the great heat, went by cycle. 
tound of the place was made, stopping en route to record several 
“the ancient houses, the church, the famous lych gate, and the 
spital. This outing concluded the series for the present season, 
id an excellent programme is being arranged for the winter session. 
tending members should communicate with the secretary, Mr. 
. Cole, 160, Thorold Road, Ilford. 


Messrs. B. J. Epwarps anp Co., Limited, have sent us from Castle 
ar Works, Haling Dean, W., their latest catalogue of photographic 
aterials, It is a beautifully-printed booklet, and contains in addition 
)the usual price list information concerning the dry plates, films, 
id other accessories manufactured by the firm, a complete epitome 
“general instructions for plate and film manipulation, many useful 
mule, and a list of English and foreign dealers who stock photo- 
‘aphic materials. The utility of this section to the photographer 


1 tour is obvious. Many excellent half-tone illustrations are 
cluded. It is a ca’ alogue that should be in the hands of every 
lotographer. 


Tropicat weather is coming on again, so meteorologists are per- 
laded. A humorist of the Paris Boulevards says it is all M. Flam- 
farion’s fault. ‘The latter insisted, as we mentioned in the Journal 
me weeks ago, on getting up a féte on the Eiffel Tower in honour 
f the sun. Fulsome speeches and verse were read, in which the 
lorious lamp of heaven was told that he was all in all to us, and 
lat we could not live without him, which was true enough, but it 


was a mistake to labour the point, although there were a great 
number of photographers among the party. The fact is that the 
sun has since been suffering from what Americans politely call 
“swelled head.” Possibly the cold douche on Monday evening may 
have a beneficial effect. 


Srare Aid for Science.-—On Friday last an influential deputation 
presented to the Prime Minister various pleas for the further endow- 
ment of the universities. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, as Chancellor 
of the University of Birmingham, spoke for the younger universities, 
while representatives from Oxford and Cambridge also gave sym- 
pathetic arguments for further State aid to these new creations. 
Mr. Balfour mentioned that he thought it improbable that so many 
representatives of learning in this country had ever been gathered 
together in one chamber. And certainly a list of names which 
included Sir William White, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Ramsay, 
Sir Arthur Rucker, Sir John Wolfe Barry, Sir Henry Roscoe, and 


a number of other well-known scientists and friends of scientific 
work, makes it hard to believe that such a unique gathering ever 
took place before. 


T 
boux 


a recent meeting of the Académie des Sciences, Paris, M. Dar- 
escribed a new mode of observing N-rays which is favourable 
to repetition of such experiments. Instead of simply watching the 
variations of brightness in phosphorescent sulphide of calcium undex 
the rays, a method requiring good eyesight and expert observers, 
the experimenter only has to note the apparition of a narrow lumi- 
nous ray on a background slightly illuminated. A line is drawn 
upon cardboard with a mixture of sulphide of calcium and collodion, 
and exposed to the sunlight. Then the cardboard is placed in a 
camera, and a ray of orange yellow light, coming through coloured 
glass, is allowed to fall upon it. The line of violet phosphorescence: 
on the card thus lit by a complementary colour appears almost white, 
and when struck by N-rays or the material emanations from m 
recently observed by Blondlot, it suddenly brightens up. 


Some first-rate pictorial postcards have been sent us by Messrs. 
Hood and Co., Limited, of St. Bride Works, Middlesbrough. 
majority of these are produced from half-tone blocks, and the whole 
of the work is done at the works. As an inducement to photographers 
to venture, and reduce the cost of the first outlay, this firm is 
starting a new method, which they call “System B,” retaining the 
olocks themselves (under this system only), but charging them 
out at 53 per cent. less than their value. They rely on the hope 
of repeat orders to recompense themselves for this concession. A series 
of picture postcards of Old Newcastle are included in these sent us. 
They represent history both in a photographic and antiquarian sense, 
and it is not often authentic photographs of so great an age are able 
to be so satisfactorily reproduced. They are from original neg 
taken over fifty years ago. 


Tux authorities of Framlingham College have just extended 
accommodation for science teaching, and now it will compare fayour- 
ably with any school in the country. Previously, the instruction in 
science was restricted to chemistry, and both practical and theoretical 
work were done in one room, the result being that the 
limited to only a few forms in the upper school. If scientific training 
is to be of value, a beginning must be made in the junior forms; 
and this was impossible under the old condition of affairs. Not only 
has provision been made for mere scholastic work, but a first s 
dark room has been added, and here the members of the Colle 
Photographic Society are able to indulge in the completion of their 
special hobby. The plans for these improvements and extensions 
were drawn up by Mr. G. F. Bisshopp, of Ipswich, to meet the 
requirements of the Education Department, under the personal advice 
of the District Science Inspector. 


former was 


A unique Photograph.—Under an Italian sky, some three hundred 
or more of poor folk, the inmates of Brighton’s Workhouse, held a 
picnic at Plumpton one day last week. Towards the wane of the 
afternoon there was a gathering for an immense photograph. There 
are some among the women of the Brighton Workhouse who have 
lost their good looks, and among the men the rough lines of life 
have told upon their brows. They scoffed at the idea of being 


photographed, Their faces were too well-known already, they said. 
But there was still a grain of vanity in the most homely. By a 
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little wheedling and a little promise of good things to come, the 
old folk were gradually got together to face the camera, although 
some of the men stolidly smoked with their backs to the artist, 
and a few old ladies “didn’t want no photo took.” A successful 
negative was, however, eventually obtained, which will be all the 
more interesting when the fact is grasped that the united ages of 
the party amounted to no less than 20,102 years. 


PHOTOGRAPHING Fortifications.—A correspondent of the ‘ Morning 
Post” writes: “About a year ago while staying at Dover I sat 
down near the Castle and proceeded to sketch one of the gates, its 
only importance to me being its picturesqueness. I had not been 
occupied many minutes before a corporal from the guard appeared 
and informed me that sketching or photographing in the. vicinity 


of the Castle was strictly forbidden, and I had to put 
up my sketch-book and my daughter her kodak. I read 
the other day in the papers that the officers and crews 
of a large foreign fleet, created, according to the 


expressed views of the public organs and authorities of the country 
to which the fleet belongs, for the special purpose of eventual war 
with this couutry, were allowed to inspect and photograph without 
restraint or interference the fortifications and workshops of our 
second principal naval arsenal. The crass absurdity of these two 
incidents when placed in juxtaposition needs no comment. 


WueEn the memorial to Sir George Stokes was unveiled the other 
day Lord Rayleigh held up as an example, still to be followed, the 
simplicity of Stokes’s experimental methods and the limitation of his 
apparatus to the bare essentials for the demonstrations he had in 
view. Professor George Darwin has well said that people are now- 
a-days too apt to think that science can only be carried forward with 
elaborate appliances, and yet many of the finest experiments have 
been made with cardboard, cork, and sealing-wax. Modern science 
has rendered necessary for many -investigations highly-expensive 
instruments, and great laboratories are required for college purposes ; 
but, observes Professor Darwin, “the number of great investigators 
has been but little increased by laboratories; and those who are 
interested in science, and have not access to laboratories, should not 
give up their study in despair.” There are gentlemen living to-day 
who have spent almost as many thousands as Newton and Stokes 
‘spent pounds over their apparatus, and yet up to the present have 
not far eclipsed the two Lucasian professors. 


Noven Colour Printing.—An exceedingly ingenious four-colour 
printing- machine was on view at the Dalziel Colour Press, Hatton 
Garden; last week. It prints perfectly to register at the rate of 900 

quad royal sheets an hour, and is certainly an advance in the art of 
colour printing in this country. Briefly, ue machine may be said 
to be four wharfedales rolled into one, the sheets being automatically 
carried over by a irayelling gripper from one cylinder to another, 
hitting. or missing any one colour as desired. Variations in colour 
and also in register have been the principal cause of wastage in the 
past, and have been responsible for most of the bad work that has 
brought discredit upon the Englishman as a colour printer. It is 
claimed that with the new machine all this is impossible, the parts 
working to such a nicety that an error in register cannot, occur, 
whilst the fact that each sheet is completely printed in six seconds 
enables the printer to adjust any variation in the colour at once. 
The output per colour on the new machine—which, by the way, is a 
French invention—is, it is said, fourteen times that of any other, and 
this, too, without the employment of extra labour. 


Packine Photographic Plates on Tour.—The amateur who travels 
much and uses plates instead of films is frequently in trouble as to 
how to protect his exposed plates against injury. Some seem to think 
that the more they smother them in paper the safer they must ke, 
and there are not lacking many who go the length of wrapping 
each plate in a separate piece of paper. When, as sometimes happens, 
that paper has printed matter thereon, the amateur finds on develop- 
ing his plates that he has got a good deal of matter in the wrong 
place, for printer’s ink has a strong liking for the sensitive side of 
a photographic plate, and will impress itself without any scruple 
across the choicest picture in the collection. Let the amateur eschew 
newspaper when he is packing his plates, or he will regret it when 
too late. The simplest plan of all, and as efficacious as simple, 
js to save the brown paper in which the plates are wrapped wh 


they come from the makers, and also the boxes in which the 
packed. These are all the packing materials the amateur 1 
The exposed plates should be put up in bundles of four, eacl 
plates film to film, and when the dozen has been returned t 
box see that sufficient paper, folded the size of the box, is plae 
top to make the contents fill the box to its utmost capacity. 1] 
so packed will travel with perfect safety. 

“ Anctunt” Photography.—According to a Paris correspor 
there is a wealthy shopkeeper in the central quarter who | 
rather was, an enthusiastic amateur photographer. Lately he 
the acquaintance of a young man who was as ardent a deyot 
the hobby as himself. While the shopkeeper thought that photog} 
was a modern invention, the young man informed him that, like 
other pretended discoveries, it was known centuries ago. Al 
support of this bold assertion the young man produced a blael 
parchment. He passed it through a certain process, and then a1 
image appeared. “It is the wife of Cesar,” he said. “But I 
something better than this. It is a papyrus which was found 
little village near Cairo, and on which is a very clear photogra 
Sesostris.” The shopkeeper was greatly interested. And whe 
was told of the important things that would likely happen after 
discovery was made known, of the honours and decorations 
would fall to him, he had no hesitation in parting with a su 
£280 in order to enable the young man to travel to Egypt. 
waited patiently for news of this wonderful papyrus that w 
make his name and fame. But the news never came. On Su 
he met his friend in joyous company at Montmartre. His first im 
was to have him arrested. But the trickster said he had sper 
the money, and that if the shopkeeper had him arrested he y 
only bring ridicule upon himself by allowing himself to be swin 
The shopkeeper thought he had been fooled sufficiently, and dit 
give the swindler in charge. He has, howeyer, decided to giy 
photography. 


Correspondence. 


°° Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, 
notice is taken of communications wnless the names and addi 
of the writers are given, 

©,° We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed bj 


correspondents. 
a eee 


COMPOSITION OF PAPER. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—With regard to the article in your issue of the 


inst. on “ Methods of Examining and Detecting the Compositic 
Paper,” the writer is right in respect to the statement that sul 
wood will change in sunlight, but this refers more particularl 
unbleached pulp. If, on the other hand, the pulp is well co 
and bleached white and washed clear of chlorine, it will not 
or go brown or yellow any more than rag or esparto when exp 
to the sunlight. 

The article referred to assumes that because phloroglucin is 
in conjunction with hydrochloric acid, that a paper immersed 
in the former and afterwards treated with the latter will turn 
and that this indicates the presence of wood-pulp; this is usu 
the case of mechanical wood-pulp being present, but if a cher 
pulp only is used, that is the bleached pulp itself, the rea 
mentioned is absent, and there is nothing to indicate whether 
paper is made from wood, rags, or esparto, so far as this partic 
test: goes. 

It has been known to most, paper-testing establishments on 
Continent that all papers containing rosin size are more or 
affected by the sunlight, quite apart from their composition or 
material used as a fibre. Hxperiments made by the Leipsic Pz 
testing Establishment have proved that the action of the air 
sunlight on printing papers free from wood has shown a dis' 
change toa brown or low colour, according to the proportio 
rosin sizing in the papers after they are saturated with rosin 
and submitted to a chemical test by which the paper is exp 


THE 


_ to the vapour. of nitric-acid and then treated with ammonia. It 
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established clearly that atmospheric air has no influence on 
slour of pure cellulose paper unsized and free from wood. 

ave made some slight experiments with papers treated as 
bed by the writer’s article with phloroglucin, and then exposed 
air, the sunlight being very strong and the papers treated 
placed under a glass exposed to thesun’s rays.” ‘The results were 
lows :—No. 1 sample was a piece of the “ Daily Chronicle” ; 
sample was a paper containing 70 per cent. of mechanical pulp 
leached sulphite; No. 3 sample was a paper containing 30 per 
Mnechanical pulp and bleached sulphite ; No. 4 sample was a 
made entirely of bleached sulphite pulp; No. 5 sample was 
se of a pure linen rag, bleached; No. 6 sample was a piece of a 
esparto pulp, bleached. 
Mentioned before, these papers were all treated in the phloro- 
1 solution and afterwards hydrochloric acid so used to determine 
resence of wood-pulp. In the cases of the Nos. 1, 2, and 3, the 
pulp was distinctly shown by the more or less red discoloration 
spaper. In No. 4 there was no trace. No. 5 showed no trace, 
er did No. 6; so that, relatively speaking, a pure wood-pulp 
‘under this test shows no trace of the reaction described by 
miter of the article. Further, of the three pure cellulose papers 
od-pulp No. 4 was, if anything, the best colour after exposure. 
3 use of phloroglucin and hydrochloric acid are associated entirely 
the object of finding mechanical wood-pulp alone by a red dis- 
ration of the paper treated. There are many tests besides this, 
or the present it is sufficient that I deal only with the tests 
“ed to. Prrer Smee. 


y 18, 1904. 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM “SELF-TONED” PRINTS. 

T> the Editors. 
ntlemen,—In the BrrrisH JourRNAL or Puorcerapuy last week, 
r the heading “Ex Cathedra,” you speak of self-toning paper 
ing admirable for reproduction purposes, and state that block 
ts like it equally with P.O.P. 
gat else you say, as to its convenient surface for working up and 
acility of mounting, many others besides myself will perhaps 
ly endorse; but I doubt if you could get a couple of halftone 
tors out of a hundred to say a good word for the average “ self- 
1” print. ‘The chief defect which blocks from such prints show 
exaggerated darkness of all lower tones and shadows, a though 
P. prints occasionally (when insufficiently toned) tend to show 
ugly defect of muddy tones. in the finished blocks, yet with the 
oning sort the defect follows almost as an inherent characteristic, 
for subjects showing normal vigour this kind of paper should be 
led when blocks are the end in view. (This very defect o viously 
5 S.T. paper useful when printing from flat negatives). So greatly. 
the use of self-toning paper increased recently that, on behalf 
y firm, I have found it necessary to issue special notices advising 
ast its use when blocks are to be made. 
is failure of the halftone block to reproduce fairly the details 
‘own or red inclined shadows is purely because of a want of ortho- 
Matic sensitiveness in the collodion or emulsion most generally 
€ by half-tone block makers. From the half-tone operator’s point 
le of processes graduated in order of desirability might be fixed as 
WS :— 
. Albumen or P.O.P. as near neutral 
d. Platinotype or vigorous bromide. 
1. Self-toning paper or reddish P.O.P. 
h (and worst). Gum-bichromate and al 
ry Much forward art movement type. 
any of our present day half-tone operators have a good grasp of 
Possibilities of modified screen distances and special stops, and 
me of these nothing comes amiss, from glossy P.O.P. to gum and 
m paper ; yet, for the sake of commercial expedition, photographers 
ld know the kind of print which will show as a block impression 
lat sleek and smooth finished way preferred by the majority. Only 
t catering for this majority can the papers included in my No. 4 
lie above list be ventured upon.—Yours faithfully, 

Haroitp Hoop. 


lack in tone as possible. 


rough surfaces of the fuzzy 


1¢ Willows, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 
July 23rd, 1904, 


Answers to Correspondents. 


«,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, inelud- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

«,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

«,%* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co, 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.c, 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


——_@—— 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

R. Wilkinson, New n, Hornsea, Y' 
of Hornsea Parish Church, Show 

J. R. Brown'ng, 11, Bedford Circus, Exeter. Two 
Bishop of Eueter. 

A, H. D2'Ath, 32, Bank S:rect, Ashford. 
Party at Eastwell. 

H. B. Collis, Westgate Studio, Canterbury. Photograph of an Old Print ant 
Photographic Prints, Representing “ Pilyrimage to Canterbury.” 

F, G. Simpson, 17, Wharf Road, Grantham. Photograph of Belton Gardens, 
Grantham. 


orkshire. Two Piotographs of East Window 
iny Altar and Rails, 
Photographs of Dr. Robertso», 


Photograph of the King and Hous2 


F. Hicpoy.—The prints are rather poor specimens of lightning 
photography, as half the charm of a good photograph of this 
kind consists of its crisp definition. Always focus for infinity, 
when exposing for this subject. 


Opryion Wanrep.—‘ Retnaw” says: “I should be pleased of your 
opinion on the retouching of enclosed print.” In reply: Our 
opinion is that it is bad. In fact, by the retouching a mode- 
rately fair photograph has been spoilt. 


“H. E. T.”—From your letter it seems that you received all you 
bargained for, though not waiting the time you expected, so, 
after all, you personally have not so very much to complain 
of. As you wish your name withheld we cannot publish your 
letter? 


“ Apmanac.”—W. A. Lnass writes: “Please send me the 
B. J. ‘Photographic Almanac,’ I am anxious to start dealing in 
photo goods. Could you recommend any special book to 
read? I know practically nothing about photography.” In 
reply: The “ Almanac” has long since been out of print. We 
should advise you to get some practical knowledge of photo- 
graphy before commencing to deal in photographic goods. 
“A Treatise on Photography,” by Abney, is a good book. 


TEE 


Anumixium Sranp.—G. Fursman asks: “Could you let me know 
who are the London agents for the French makers of the 
aluminium tripods, or is there anyone in London who could 
repair them? Several of the catches are broken, which renders 
the stand useless.” In reply: Most of the large dealers supply 
aluminium stands. Any of those who do would probably get 
yours repaired for you. Better apply to those who supplied 
you with the stand in the first instance. 


Trapr DispurE.—‘ Mounts” says: “Having been trading with a 
man for enlargements, he sent me one lot on mounts as per 
order, but the remainder he sent on a smaller mount, and the 
work was much inferior; and as I had ordered frames to fit 
the photos it has made them useless to me. I have returned 
the batch and dispute my liability. Am I right?” In reply: 
If the order has been wrongly executed you have acted rightly 
in returning the pictures, and you can refuse payment until 
others are supplied. 


CopyrigHt Query.—‘ Hic Gre 


” writes: “(1) My operator was 


ordered by me to take negatives of which it was desirable to 
If the operator has agreed that the 


register the copyright. 


Copyricur Query.—J. A. Cotman asks: “Is it necessary 


Woopsury T'ypr.—J. H. Srorr says: “I should be much o 


Bicnromare TRovpie.—* Supscriper ” writes: 


INFRINGEMENT oF CopyRicuT.—‘“ VELox” says : 
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, copyright in all his work shall belong to me, whose name 
‘must be inserted in the fifth column of Registration Form as 
author? | (2) Would the insertion of a wrong namie be a false 
entry and invalidate the registration?” In reply: (1) Regis- 

ter your name as the owner of the copyright and that of-the 

operator as the photographer. (2) Yes, in all probabi ity. 


to have 
‘Copyright’ printed on postcards which I have had made 
and which I am selling? I have got them entered at the Copy- 
right Office, but I have not the word ‘ Copyright’ on the cards 
or anything to show they are copyright. I am put ing the 
cards up for sale in packets of twelve each. Will it be suffi- 
cient to have ‘Copyright’ printed on packets only? I will 
also be selling them singly as well as in packets, and wish to 
keep the trade to myself.” In reply: It is not at all neces- 
sary that the prints be marked “Copyright.” 


bliged if 
you would refer to the back numbers of your journal and see if 
you have one giving full details of Walter B. Woodbury’s 
‘Woodbury Type Printing Process’ by bichromate of gela- 
tine. .I believe it was published early in the °*70s, somewhere 
between 1871 and 1874, and, if so, I should be glad 
of a copy; or if published in any of the year-books.” 
In reply: We have no back numbers of the Journal so long 
ago as the dates you mention. You will find the Woodbury 
type process, with working details, described in Burton’s book, 
“ Photographic and Photo-mechanical Printing Processes.” 


Srarvep Print.—‘'T. W.” says: “ (1) I have a gelatine photograph 


to copy which has ink marks across the face. Is there any- 
thing that will remoye same without injuring the photograph? 
(2) In the B.J. of March 27, 1903, you answered my query in re- 
ference to wrong name of photograph taken for publication. 
I wrote as you advised, and received a letter of apology pro- 
mising to alter in next edition. The second edition is now 

" issued, and I find the name is not altered. Can I do anything 
further in the matter?” In reply : (1) We fear there are no 
means of removing the ink without injuring the print. The 
best way will be to copy the picture as it is and then touch out 
the marks in the negative. (2) If you hold a copyright in the 
picture you can restrain the sale of it. 


Copyricur Qurrins.—‘G. P.” asks: “ (1) Can it be that a photo- 


graph is copyrighted when ‘Copyright’ is not printed nor 
written on same? 
size by anyone without permission of photographer who is 
claiming copyright without infringing copyright if it really was 
copyrighted? (3) If any painting is added on to the enlarge- 
ment of my photograph which really is copyrighted, or if 
the photograph is altered in any way by enlarging same, can 
you call this infringing copyright, and can you sell same 
altered, enlarged, painted, to the public? In reply: (1) Yes, 
certainly. It is not necessary that the picture be marked 
“Copyright.” (2) Decidedly not. (5) No, certainly not. The 
copyright would be infringed, and the infringer would get 
himself into trouble. 


“Can you offer any 
advice as to the cure or alleviation of the bichromate evil in 
carbon printing? I have terrible trouble with my hands, 
itching, etc., and nothing seems to do any good at all. To 
develop one print sets them off, and up to my elbows is one 
mass of spots and blotches, which constantly bother me. I 
should esteem it a great favour if you could give me any 
advice.” In reply: The best advice we can give is for you 
to relinquish working the process. Then the evil will cure 
itself. The next best thing is to do the work in indiarubber 
gloves so that the bichromate does not come ‘in contact with 
the skin. The following lotion will greatly alleviate the irrita- 
tion: —Alcohol, 5 ounces; glycerine, half an ounce; carbolic 
acid (pure), one dram. Should this cause a great deal of 

- smarting dilute with a little water, but it is better as it is. 


7 “A few months ago 
T had a photograph made copyright by you, but have received 


no form or anything to show it is copyright. ITs a form neces- 


(2) Can photo in question be painted in full ' 


sary? Since it was made copyright a certain party 
produced the picture on postcards, and in booklet for 
out asking permission or even printing my name on the 
of it. I intend sueing for damages. Would £5 5s. 
block made be too much? I should like your opini 
| what damages I ought to claim, as it isa very popular ] 
In reply: As the picture has been made copyright 

sue for penalties on every copy made for damages, an 
junction restraining further sales and forfeiture-of all 
negatives, ete., and all copies. You can obtain at St 
Hall for 5s. a certified copy of the entry in the registe: 
will be taken as prima facie evidence in a court of law 
copyright has been registered. You had better « 


solicitor who is well versed in copyright law.. He wil 
as to the amount to claim. 4 
‘\* LANTERN QueRy.—“L. F.” says: “I have a magic lante} 
Petzval _ portrait front lens~(achromatic),. adjusi 


rack and pinion for focussing, and compound cond 
4 in. diameter. I have fitted an incandescent gas m 
the place of the ordinary three-wick burner. I haye 
get a clear enlargement, size 10 in. by 8 in., by putt 
| negative in the opening which is made for the Janter 
I can focus quite sharp only in the centre or thereabo 
(vice versa) round the outside only. I have fixed eye 
quite parallel and perpendicular, and have moved #] 
various distances from condenser. When I show pictur 
6 ft. by 6 ft. exactly the same results occur. I shall be 
you will tell me the cause. Which way shall I be able t 
best results—by daylight or artificial?” In reply; 
what you say we should think that the objective has 
round field... Try another lens, say one constructed s 
for carte-de-visites ; or, if you can afford it, get a bett 
Jens altogether for enlarging, such as one of the_ 
anastigmats with flat field. You will probably find ¢ 
give you the best enlargements, using the lens with wh 
obtained the original negative. 


Srupio Query.—‘ Srupio” says: “I have recently opened up 
ness, and take my portraits in a room as per enclosed 
I find in practice that there is a deal of sameness in m 


ing, viz., 3-face in shadow I use a sheet reflector. V 
more powerful reflector be advantageous? How 
you place your sitters so as to get good soft li 


It appears to me that my light is too strong near # 
window, and if I get far away I have to give too long ex 
Would there be any advantage gained by removing le; 
bay-window and inserting ground glass. or will it thi 
much light on head of sitters? You will notice the wi 
already level with ceiling. I shall be glad of any useful 
as to effects I can get by placing sitter at any part of 1 
in room by opening folding doors.” In reply: You 
have no difficulty in getting good portraits in such a 
though it is scarcely adapted for professional work. 
should advise you to place the sitter further back than 
in the sketch, and soften the shadows with a white re 
We do not see that any advantage would accrue from re 
the lead. Cannot you get some professional photogray 
give you a few lessons in lighting? 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are t 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what app 
the text portion of the paper. 


Che British Jounal of Vhotogray 
Benanasian 108 pUMLIBNee Cree eae, C—O aoe 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. Post | 


(UNITED KINGDOM AND THE CHANNEL IsuEs). 


8 d, Ree Belgium, United States, 

ustralia, Africa, New Zealan 

One Year... «. .. ... 1010 foundland, Germany, Russia, P 
Half Year ... 5 Spain, Italy, Egypt, India. 


Quarter Year... 2 9 | Japan, &. 


It may alsa:}e obtained from all Booksellers, 
and Railway Bookstalls. 


One Year ... 13: 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Edited by Tuomas Bepprine, F.R.P.S. 
HE forty-fourth annual issue of Tne British JourNan 
HoroGRaPHIc Anmanac will be published in December 


xt. This year’s Anmanac reached a total of 1,604 pages, 
id the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
iblication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 


m two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
105 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The striking favour with which past Anmanacs have been 
ceived is the surest proof that the lines upon which the 
iblication is produced meet the rec of its 
aders and supporters. Upon such lines we propose com- 
ling the volume for 1905. At the same time, we shall be 
€ased to receive and consider suggestions for increasing 
@ value of the AuMANAC in nich may occur to 
m readers as susceptible of 
The Armanac for 1905 will appeal to 
ie world over as a daily reference guide 
he standard matter and formule wi 
Ided to where necessary, t 
1d practice will be recorded, and wherever practicable 


uirements 


irections w 


improvement. 

photographers all 
in practical work. 
1 be 
ne year’s advances in theory 


revised and 


sw features of an informative nature will be added. 
Secretaries of societies will oblige us by promptly for- 
arding lists of officers and other details for inclusion in 
le directory of photographic societies. We shall also be 
ad to receive any additions that may be made to the list 
telegraphic addr of the trade, etc. 


ing her portrait as a kind of trade-mark to 
excep 


to the nourishing properties of 
ever that may have been, she objected to figure among the 


for this kind of sustenance. § 


decided that the lady had no 

which seems to have’ been the 
without permission, and she 
she 
This same Judge Parker has 


EX CATHEDRA. 
Fancy The release of a famous convict whose 
Portraits. death sentence fifteen years ago was 


changed for one of penal servitude has given occasion for 
the publication of many fancy portraits. We use the 
word “fancy” for the very good reason that these line 
drawings, which are published in various newspapers, have 
so little in common with one another that we should not 
know that they were intended for the same unfortunate 
woman unless they bore her name. But what we should 
like to know is the source from which the artists obtained 
their inspiration—that is to say, if they had any. Surely 
not from a photograph, for in that case we should find some 
correspondence in pose, if not in feature, between these 
various pictures. Besides, it is a fact that at the time of 
he Maybrick trial photographs of the accused, although 
much in demand, were not to be had. ‘To be exact, there 
was a photograph to be purchased at the shops, which, 
we believe, had a large sale, but it was not a photograph of 
the lady herself. We have recently had an opportunity 
of examining this portrait, and although it might, and no 
doubt did, pass muster with the great non-observant mass 
of persons, it could not fail to arrest the attention of a 
critical eye by reason of its doll-like and unnatural 
appearance. But it is the hands which give the show 
Mrs. Maybrick, which was sold 


away. This portrait of 
when everyone was interested in the details of her most 
sensational trial, was taken from a waxwork figure. The 


persons who went to the expense and trouble of meeting a 
demand for a portrait in this way deserved their reward, 


and if the waxwork had been a little better done the secret 
might have remained undiscovered. 

* * * 
Tit for Some time ago a New York lady had 
Tat. reason to complain of the action of a 
patent food company who paid her the compliment of select- 


lend attraction 
to their wares. We are not told whether the lady was 
ionally handsome, or whether she was simply “ fine 
and thus gave a silent if unwilling testimonial 
the food in question. How- 


and large,” 


abies of abnormal size which usually stand as sponsors 
1e brought an action against 
before Judge Parker, who 
property in the photograph, 
result of a snapshot taken, 
was non-suited. But now 
is radiant, for accident has brought sweet revenge. 
been nominated Democratic 


the company, which was heard 


candidate for the Presidency, and swarms of photographers 
have been, and now are, invading his premises with the 


hope of securing his likeness without the formality of ask- 
ing his leave. He and his family very naturally resent 
this intrusion, and are doing all they can to stop it. The 
lady whose portrait adorns the patent food tins writes to 
the papers in high glee, and sententiously remarks that 
sauce which is good for a goose is also applicable to a 
gander. Of course, she could not have said this openly 
at the time that she lost her cause, or she would have been 
guilty of contempt of court, but doubtless the pleasure does 
not, suffer by postponement. . Ib will be gratifying to all 
photographers to learn that a lady who was at one time 
so opposed to the work of the hand camera is now such. 
an enthusiast in its favour, 


* * * 


Copyright. Not a few of our readers, we imagine, 
think that the subject of copyright in 
photographs has been dealt with ad nauseam in these pas 
during the past féw months, and that every reader would 
be fully conversant with copyright law as it applies to photo 
graphs, particularly as. the Copyright Act itself has been 
printed in full in the almanacs for several years past. Not- 
withstanding all this, we are continually having to reply 
to correspondents through the “ Answers” column to the 
most trivial questions on the subject. Only last week we 
replied to no-less than five queries relating to copyright, 
all of which in effect have been replied to over and over 
again, as well as being fully dealt with in editorial articles. 
Js it that people pay no attention to what they read, and 
when they imagine that they have suffered some wrong at 
once appeal to us? Two of the five queries last week relate 
to whether a photograph, the copyright of which has been 
registered, must necessarily bear the imprint “ Copyright” 
upon it? Over and over’ again have we replied to this 
question that it is not at all necessary ; yet it is being con- 
tinually repeated. From one of the queries in our last 
issue it would seem that the writer thinks that it is possible 
to evade the Copyright Act because the photograph is not 
marked “ Copyright.” Further, that if an enlargement is 
made, and some alterations made in it, that the law can 
be evaded. It certainly cannot without rendering the 
infringer liable to all the penalties of the Act, and rightly 
#0 too. No one has a right to appropriate to himself an- 
other man’s property, whether it be his copyright or his 
purse. It is often asked how is one to. know whether the 
copyright in a photograph has been registered or not 
unless it is marked with the word “ Copyright”! The only 
way that this can be ascertained is by searching the register 
at @tationers’ Hall, and anyone who copies a picture with 
out first ascertaining whether it is copyright or not does 
ib ab his own risk. As a matter of fact, copyright in a 
photograph exists from the time it was taken, and is the 
property of some one, though no action can be taken for 
its infringement until it has been registered at Stationers’ 
Hall, as has frequently been said before in these pages. 


es 


* * * 
Last week, in “(Ex Cathedra,” we com- 
mented upon a case before the Holywell 
rae rereanes County Court, in which the plaintiff 
ESS sued the L. and.N.W. Railway Com 
pany for the loss of photographic apparatus enclosed 


Photographic 
Apparatus 


with passenger luge We give the ‘decision in 
this somewhat important se, in - another column. 
The: Judge is reported to have made the remark 


that nine» out of ten passengers now carried cameras 
among their “luggage, and the remark is doubtless 
correct with regard to tourists. But is it wise, under any 


condition, to pack the apparatus with one’s: personal lu 
gage when it has to be consigned to the tender mercies of 
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ggag y the railway por 
For our own part, we always take our apparatus wil 
in the carriage, and never trust it to the care of pot 
or indeed out of our sight. Plates, if we have mat 
take, we may sometimes pack in our portmanteau, bu 
any more than we can conveniently take with us in the 
Then we always know that our apparatus at 
is safe. Those who have travelled on the Continent 
not failed to notice the way that passengers’ lugga 
handled by the officials on its landing, and also i 
transhipment on the different railways. In the old 
plate days, when the paraphernalia that had to be ¢ 
on a photographie tour was very different from wh 
now the ease, the careful worker always took his ea 
watertight bath, plates, and all fragile articles in the 
The only things he would entrust t 
luggage van was the dark tent, which was a bulky a 
and the tripod stand. Apparatus is now of suc 
portable kind that even a whole-plate camera and sg 
will easily go into a moderate-size Gladstone bag, 
smaller sizes into a small handbag, that we should ac 
all photographie tourists, whether at home or abroat 
take their apparatus, and such plates as they conveni 
can, with them in the carriage in which they travel. 1 
they will know that they are safe when they arrive at 
destination, wherever that may be. 


(1) personal luggage is handled 


riage. 


riage with him. 


* * * 


An Unsus- During the past month we have 
pected Cause eather that has been very tryin, 
of Unsharp photographic cameras such as those 
Negatives. 2 Ps 

out of doors, more especially those o 
“box ” and magazine form of fixed focus, or with a focus 
scale. Wood, it. is well known, unless it is well seaso 
expands when wetted and contracts when it. dries, iq 
many cameras of the cheaper kinds are made of quite 


seasoned wood, and usually covered with an imité 
eather. If with such a camera the owner happen t 


caught in such a shower of rain as we have had man 
ate the apparatus will have got a pretty good wet 
The imitation leather will have become saturated and | 
municate the moisture to the wood, which, of course, w 
expand, more or less, thus increasing the length bet, 
he lens and the plate. On the other hand, the car 
may be carried a long distance on a hot day with the 
upon it, in which case the wood will shrink, and so sho 
he distance between the lens and the plate, and so ¢ 
the focus of the lens. It so happens that in order to sé 
rigidity, cameras, as a rule, are-built with the grain of 
wood crosswise, and it is in this direction that the ex 


sion and contraction is the greatest. It is img 
commoner forms of hand cameras that this expan 
and contraction is the greatest, though i effee 
the least noticeable in the negative for the reason 


the lenses usually supplied with them are single, and t 
largest aperture only about f11. With such the altera 
of focus caused in the way alluded to is not very no 
able, but if such a camera be fitted with a high-grade 
worked with its full aperture, which we will assume t 
f6, or larger, the case may be different. With such-a 
at its full aperture there is little so-called “ depth of foe 
and a difference of, say, the twentieth of an inch, ei 


way, will materially interfere with the microscopic sh 
ness of the image, and this will-be made more manifei 


the negative be enlarged. We have been speaking of fi 
méras, but it also applies to those of the maga 
form with focussing index, as that does not 4 
the conditions unless allowance be made for any supp 
expansion*or contraction. Cameras with bellows are 
of. course, so much affected by the expansion and cont 


tion of the woodwork as those of the rigid type. 


focus ec: 
or box 
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andalism. Every place in this kingdom which has 

or had anything of historic or archeo- 
gical interest to show in the way of a building has at 
ne time or other suffered from the ignorance or cupidity 
f its inhabitants. In past times an old ruin, it might 
e a feudal castle or an abbey, was looked upon as a 
uarry from which to get stones for new building opera- 
ons or metal for the roads. It is on record that the 
rand old Castle of Rochester, one of the finest within 
asy reach of the Metropolis, was at one time sold to a 
ontractor who, after stripping it of its facing stones, 
led to make its further demolition a paying operation 
wing to its solidity. If dynamite had been then invented 
jochester Castle would now have been known only by 
‘adition. But in these more enlightened days people, 
owever interested they may be in such destructive work, 
ave to think twice, or more than twice, before they put 
jeory into practice. For there are societies of various 
ames which are doing excellent work in guarding build- 
igs which we may regard as national heirlooms. The 
orthy members of these bodies act like so many amateur 
igilance officers, and warn offenders off directly they 
fe any signs of wrong-doing. We may be quite sure 
iat photographers generally will support these efforts to 
reserve, as far as possible, these links with the past, 
photographers have the instincts of artists, and do 
ot like to see everything that is picturesque swept 
way from our far too prosaic thoroughfares. There 
ave been two instances lately of the zeal of those who 
te endeavouring to protect the work of past generations. 
ll who know the High Street at Croydon will remember 
ie picturesque building known as Whitgift Almshouses. 
i seems that these houses are rather in the way of 
le electric trams, and the Croydon Council want to 
all them down. Then arises “The Croydon Anti- 
tities Protection Society,’ and a bother begins—in 
le columns of the “Times.” A Croydon Councillor 
tems to think that the building is not of much account 
acause it is built of brick! Surely he forgets, or does 
ot know, that many most interesting buildings in this 
juniry are built of the same material—for example, 
Tenham Hall, Suffolk, which dates from the year 1260; 
le fine old ruin of Hurstmonceaux, of about the same 
riod; and lastly, that splendid piece of Metropolitan 
tickwork, the gate of Lincoln’s Inn, in Chancery Lane, 
pon which Ben Jonson is said to have worked as a 
bourer. It is clear, therefore, that we cannot think 
ghtly of a building because it is formed of brickwork, 
id we trust that this consideration will not have any 
eight in the proposal to demolish the almshouses at 
toydon. The other piece of vandalism, which has 
yused the ire of another society, is the removal of the 
iginal cast-iron lamp standards from Waterloo Bridge 
ad the substitution of a design not half so good, but 
stter adapted to modern electric lighting. This last is 
small matter compared with the threatened destruction 
* e building, for the old designs are still preserved on 
aper, and can be re-cast with modifications to suit 
lodern requirements. It is comforting to think that the 
drit of destruction is being kept under such rigid 
srutiny. 


ro 


Accorpine to M. Jean Becquerel the N and Ni rays consist each 
‘three elements, of which two are influenced by the magnetic field, 
id similar to the “alpha” and “beta” rays of radium. The 
thor also finds that all bodies, compressed or diluted, as well as 
e brain and nerve centres, are radio-active. His experiments, which 
ere described to the Academy of Sciences, extend the field of radio- 
tive phenomena. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS AND WEATHER. 


Excrprine the agriculturist there is, perhaps, no member 
of the community to whom a knowledge of the weather 
and its apparent vagaries would be more important than 
it is, or would be, to the photographer. Even in these 
days of bromide printing, he must take count of the 
probable atmospheric conditions before laying out plans 
for his day’s work, while, if he project a day with his 
camera in the country, he is at the mercy of wind and 
rain; and, starting out apparently with everything in 
his favour, may return home without having made an 
exposure through a strong wind having arisen to prevent 
his working among foliage, or with camera and temper 
spoiled through an unexpected rainfall, such as that 
experienced at the close of the Dovedale Convention 
excursion. All through want of power to read the weather 
signs! We do not expect weather forecasting ever to 
be brought to the level of negativemaking—to the press- 
the-button-and-we-do-the-rest style of thing; but we do 
hope for an improvement on that barometer tapping which 
with so many of us represents the sum of our acquaint- 
ance with meteorological forecasting. We are always 
pleased when, if the usual crowd have not done their 
own tapping before we essay our weather chances, the 
pointer goes up in the direction of “set fair,” whatever 
that may really portend; but if, as is often the case, the 
finger remains motionless, we usually feel as “stuck” 
as the finger itself when we want to know what it all 
means. If anyone will refer to his Whitaker he will 
find an excellent article on “Forecasting the Weather,” 
in which an excellent réswmé is given of the possibilities 
and the limitations of the most recent methods of 
prophesying about the weather, and the page of matter 
is well worth perusing. It will be found more than a 
step beyond those popular beliefs about a rosy evening 
sky portending a fine day on the morrow, or swallows 
flying low foretelling rain, occasionally useful though they 
be. A little time given to thus studying the subject will 
often be well spent, and a pleasant novel study opened 
out; for we have often found those that have taken the 
matter up in the true scientific spirit to become thorough 
weather enthusiasts. More complete survey of what is 
at present known about the cause of these atmospheric 
changes must, of course, be sought in larger treatises, 
not the last excellent of which will be seen in the Inter- 
national Series, in the one entitled “ Weather,” by the 
Hon. Ralph Abercrombie, and its perusal is well worth 
the outlay. It will soon be noticed that what is relied 
upon nowadays is an extended series of observations, at 
as large a number of places as possible, and the height 
of the barometer, direction of wind, moisture in the air, 
and so on. Obviously, no private observer, even one 
possessed of ample means, leisure, and the needful enthu- 
siasm, could, individually, undertake the collection of 
the necessary data, but the Meteorological Office forms the 
organisation that is needed, and the joint results of the 
continuous observations of its staff are focussed in the 
forecasts we read in our morning’s paper. 

Tn connection with these and all such weather predic- 
tions hitherto available there is one most important factor 
to reckon with, that is to say, special local conditions. But 
even of this Abercrombie writes: “If we watch the actual 
occurrence of any local peculiarity of weather, we shall 
soon find out that in every instance it is the intensity, and 
not the general character, that is altered,” and again “Tt 
is from the observation of innumerable cases that we are 
enabled to lay down the general law that the primary 
character of all weather is given by the general distribution 
of the surrounding pressure; the local variation modifies, 
but never alters, this general character.” 
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As examples of this local variation, which anyone 
can see for himself, we may note that, “ Roughly speaking, 
if a range of hills under about fifteen hundred feet obstructs 
the prevailing westerly wind, the greatest amount of rain 
will fall on the east side of the range. ... If the range 
is over fifteen hundred feet . . . the greatest rain will fall 
on the west side of the hills. No rule, however, can be laid 
down except in very general terms, for every hill, every 
valley, has its own local peculiarities in the manner in 
which it develops rain with different winds.” Another 
local condition is the presence of a tidal river. When 
the weather is threatening, but no rain falling, it will often 
happen that after the tide turns to rise, and the stream is 
running upwards, that rain will fall quite locally without 
extending far from the river banks. Similarly, in calm 
weather at a similar turn of the tide, the general direction 
of the wind will be much increased in force and gustiness. 
But as it is not our intention to make this article a treatise 
on how to forecast the weather we will draw attention to 
the possible promise of future benefits in that direction. 

In 1902 a commission was appointed “to inquire and 
report as to the administration by the Meteorological 
Council of the ensuing Parliamentary grant,” etc. This 
Report has just been issued, but so far has had little 
public comment. As to the Report itself, we extract 
portions of two paragraphs. After pointing out the neces- 
sity for further grants to assist the progress of meteoro- 
logy,.it says, on account of these restricted means, “ it 
would be better to circumscribe the operations of the 
Council than to expect them to undertake investigations 
for which they have not adequate means.’ Further we 
read, “The present constitution of the Meteorological 
Office was never regarded by the Royal Society as a per- 
manent one, but as a temporary measure till some other 
organisation should be carried out. We regard this as a 
favourable opportunity. . .’ Everyone interested in 
the subject will agree with the final paragraph of the 
recommendations: “The evidence before us has shown 
conclusively the importance of further scientific research, 
for which we trust that funds may be forthcoming in <he 
near future.” If the recommendations should really be 
carried out, the future promise of weather for: asting, 
especially in view of what wireless telegraphy has :lready 
accomplished, is most promising. The chief difficulty, to 
our mind, lies in the machinery for the financial aspect 
of the proposed changes. Politicians, we are afraid, 
would call it “gerrymandering.” It is proposed to take 
out of one pocket and put into another. A net increase of 
£449 only is suggested, though the Post Office is to be 
mulcted in £2,000 a year, which will not be shown in tle 
usual accounts. It is true that this is to be for increased 
postal and telegraphic services for the “good of the 
cause,” but the authorities are not very apt to allow any 
expense to be incurred which would reduce their big 
surplus—a surplus which many argue ought not to exist, 
their views being that every penny not expended one year 
should be utilised to reduce the cost of such a public 
service in the:next year. Be that as it may, our readers 
will join with us in the hope that the public meteorological 
service of the country may soon be put on such a basis as 
will render them of suitable value to working photo- 
graphers. 


PHOTOGRAPHY can scarcely be put to better educational use than 
in illustrating books on geography for schools. In “The British 
Isles,” a volume of the “Regional Geography” series, Mr. J. B. 
Reynolds has employed it suggestively. In other respects this 
geography book is commendable, its elementary lessons on geology 
being well planned and illustrated. 


ELEMENTARY THREE-COLOUR WORK. 


il, 


Ler me at the outset apologise for some typographical ex 
in my notes in the last issue; they are my fault, I think 
rather the consequence of my living in a delightful cou 
spot where posts are uncertain, so that corrected proofs 
not reach the printers in time for correction. The only 
which really calls for correction is the name of the red ¢ 
this should read “ Bieberich,”’ and not “ Bisberich.” There 
one or two grammatical errors which are obviously due to y 
of proof correction. 

Supposing that the student has determined on his ser 
and plates—and I may interpolate here that, although 
screens given are adjusted for the Lumiere panchromatic pl 
they may be used for three different plates, namely, 
Lumiére ordinary, the Lumiére green sensitive, and the Lum 
panchromatic, and I venture to say with equally good resu 
Personally, I prefer the three different plates. Theoretica 
the third plate of the above should be the Lumiére red 
sitive, but this never gave such clean results in my hands 
the panchromatic. I would defend myself, if :t be necess: 
against any possible charge of favouritism in naming. tl 
plates. I have no interest, direct or indirect, in the same, 
they are simply the plates I adjusted the screens for: 
Ilford chromatic, the old slow kind, can replace the gr 
sensitive, but an adjustment of the screen is necessary, 
green constituent being slightly increased. I regret that I 
unable to say positively the exact adjustment, but I beliey 
is a decrease of the picric acid stock solution to 40 parts. 1J 
seems a somewhat involved procedure—namely, to reduce 
yellow constituent to increase the acid green, but the res 
is obyious on a moment’s thought, because decrease of 
yellow allows more blue green to act, and thus is equival 
to increasing the acid green. My notes on the exact ratio 
unfortunately, at present, un-get-at-able. 

There are two pitfalls against which the practical wor 
should be warned, and the most important is to avoid judg 
of the correctness of results from an examination of the negatiy 
To me there is absolutely nothing more misleading, provid 
and this is an important proviso, you do not know the subje 
and I venture to state that no operator can possibly know 
subject so well as to be able to tell on sight exactly how m 
of each primary colour, or I will rather say how much of.e; 
printing ink, is to be laid down to reproduce his original. WI 
a man says he can do this I know, and do not think, that 
is a bumptious ass, and does not know his work. ‘There 
nothing more misleading than the appearance of the negatiy 
and that which looks under-exposed and too bare is frequen 
correct. This is particularly the case with the red print 
negative, that made through the green screen; my experien 
though limited to experimental work, is that the negat 
through the green screen always looks under-exposed, th 
in fact, there is far more red—and I am talking of painti1 
now—than one would suppose in mést subjects. : 

When a chart, such as that issued with Hiibl’s book, is tak 
as a subject for adjustment of the screens, we know fr 
Hiibl’s directions the action of the control colours, and we ¢ 
adjust our screens till the desired effect is obtained, and_if ¢ 
is done, then, no matter how the subsequent “ subject” ne: 
tives look, we know they are right. 

This brings us to the second pitfall, and that is that of { 
printing inks. Provided the theoretically correct inks are use¢ 
that is to say, those inks which will exactly fill up the vacane 
left on the three negatives—a given set of screens will act’sal 
factorily, but I know of no two sets of trichrome inks whi 
are exactly alike, and this can only be determined by a syst 
of colour analysis; nor is there, so far as I am aware, one | 
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f inks theoretically correct ‘and stable. All three inks may 
pe correct when in full tones, but that does not necessarily 
imply that they are correct in half-tones or fine detail, nor 
that the mixtures by dots or mosaic, as in ordinary half-tone 
printing, are he same as when three complete films—that is, 
alms unbroken by white spaces—are superimposed. This subject 
has been but little dealt with, and necessitates a colour analysis 
in yarious states of dilution of the inks, which no one has yet 
undertaken. It is obvious therefore that just any set of tri- 
chrome inks will not do, and until we get the theoretically 
sorrect inks, the filters and plate sensitiveness must be adjusted 
50 the inks. 
Tt has been suggested that, to test the correctness of the 
solour rendering in the negatives, the operator should print 
on chromated gelatine, develop the results, and then stain 
and superimpose ; in fact, that the superposition of gelatine 
reliefs, stained with aniline dyes and viewed by transparency, 
ean prove the correctness of the negatives. This may be so, and 
T have used the negatives made for photo-mechanical work for 
the stained film process, but if it is put forward as a test then 
I say that the operator who adopts this is going to strike 
frouble, and badly. The two results are so totally different in 
appearance that the one is no guide to the other, or, rather, one 
may be very easily misled. The theoretical difficulty, of course, 
is that the absorptions of the staining dyes may not correspond 
to the absorptions of the printing inks; in fact, the odds are 
against their doing so, and thus trouble may arise ; and, 
further, whilst one may fake the stained film by reducing or 
intensifying the staining, and different deptlis of staining are 
obtained by variations in exposuré, we cannot, as a rule, fake 
our printing inks to correspond. 

Reverting to the topic of making the filters, it is, of course, 
absolutely necessary to cement them together for practical work, 
though for experimental work this need not be done. When a 
filter is made up of two colours,’such as a green and a yellow, 
for instance, it is advisable to stain one gelatine with the green 
and the other with the yellow; then, if the results are wrong, 
it is easy to alter the staining on one or the other; whereas, if 
both dyes are combined in one staining solution, a fresh filter 
and solution must be prepared. 

Cementing the filters is a nuisance, unless one goes the right 
way to work. I have found that the hard baked canada 
balsam, as supplied for micro work by Merck, is the most 
satisfactory, and this is just made fluid with xylol, and used 
warm. The filters should be warmed up and a fairly large 
pool of the balsam put in the middle of one, and the other 
lowered gently on to it, contact being made first by one corner, 
thus avoiding air bells; as soon as the two are in contact press 
down, and allow to remain on a levelled slab till the balsam 
and glass has cooled down, then clip with the strongest bull- 
dog metal clips you can get, and dry. When first cemented 
the filters have a happy knack of sliding apart, hence the neces- 
Sity of the level slab. After cementing they should be left at 
feast three days in a warm place, then the edges cleaned and 


bound up. 
The glass I have always used is a special white patent plate, 
made by Pilkington’s, about 1-16th of an inch thick, and one can 


from a dozen or more pieces easily select a few almost perfect 
Squares. The gelatine should be one made for emulsion work, 
its hardness or softness is immaterial, and so is the quantity 
as long as there is enough to carry the given quantity of dye ; 
its solution should be well filtefed, and if a.very thick film 
1s used and no special drying arrangement be handy, some pre- 
Servative should be added, such as thymol, phenol, or xylol, 
otherwise the characteristic pit of the microbe makes its ap- 
pearance. Quite recently, in using a new sample of gelatine, 
I struck a trouble that hitherto I had not noticed, and that was 
arapid fading of the colours; and on testing the gelatine very 


strong and distinct traces of sulphurous acid were found, the 
acid being used to bleach it in process of manufacture; since 
this I have tested another well-known make of emulsion gela- 
tine, and found also sulphurous acid present; therefore a 
thorough washing of the gelatine by repeated soakings in water Is 
advisable. 

In developing trichromatic negatives it is important that 
the same should be carried to the same point, and for this 
reason Mr, Watkins’ factorial system is not only valuable, but 
also because there is no need to keep on examining the nega- 
tive to see whether it is sufficiently developed; there is there- 
fore less chance of light fog. Besides this, the appearance of 
the three negatives is, as a rule, so different that one is easily 
misled as to whether.they are sufficiently developed or not. 

E. J. Watt, F.R.P.S. 


> 


LARGE AND SMALL STOPS, ETC. 
By the AmaTEur Opricran. 

Frew subjects are so continually interesting as those dealing 
with indoor architecture and the best way of photographing 
the same. Now imagine a room or office about 18 ft. by 20 ft., 
with a big bay window in one of the narrow ends, this window 
supplying the only illumination, and ample enough for all 
business purposes. The problem is to photograph the room 
from a corner opposite to the window, to show as much of the 
room and contents as possible, and the window, with the 
minimum of halation in the latter. 

The window was fitted with blinds of some yellow material, 
and, naturally I think, it seemed to be the best course, having 
made the best possible focus, to pull these blinds down during 
a fairly long exposure, to then cap the lens, draw up the 
blinds, and expose for a few seconds more—backed plates under- 
stood. As a matter of fact, an exposure of three minutes was 
given with the blinds drawn and five seconds with them up; 
an “Imperial” backed plate was used 1-1 pl. size, the lens 
a 1-1 pl. W.A.R., F.28. The result was satisfactory enough 
from a business point of view, there being ample detail, with- 
out undue halation, but it occurred to me to try another in a 
different way. The camera was placed as nearly as possible as 
before, the picture focussed, the blinds drawn up to full ex- 
tent, and four minutes’ exposure given with F.45. Prints from 
both negatives have been sold to the parties with entire satis- 
faction, and as a matter of fact no one notices any difference 
except that which might arise in the printing. I think the 
method adopted of shielding the window when blinds are 
available, during a part, at any rate, of the exposure, would 
be adopted as an orthodox and rational way out of a somewhat 
difficult position, but results prove that the second and alter- 
native method is worth attention. I am under the impression 
that in pin-hole photography, under similar circumstances, 
halation is absent! It is certain that with the lens very much 
stopped down (F.45 was scarcely small enough) the picture 
as viewed on the screen is much more evenly lighted, or rather 
the volume of light from the window is much subdued, to the 
betterment of the whole. There is some virtue in the small 
stop; several friends of mine, old stagers like myself, went 
in rather strongly twenty years ago for very small stops, 
getting them made to order, and we gave long exposures some- 


| times—very long to more modern ideas—but I cannot remember 


that we were bothered much with the halation bugbear. 


—_— ———— 


PxHoroGRAPHIC Convention of the United Kingdom.—Many of our 
readers—more especially those who are members of the Conyention— 
will be pleased to hear that Professor John Joly, F.R.S., to whom 
the presidency for next year’s meeting in Dublin was offered, has 
accepted the position. 
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THE PRICE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 

Tue celebration of the Jubilee of Tus Bririsx Jovrnan or 

Puorocrapny has lately brought photographers and photo- 

graphic methods of past years into prominence, and the fol- 

lowing comparison of the relative cost of photographic chemi- 

cals fifty years ago with current prices should prove interesting. 

A catalogue in the writer’s possession of photographic appa- 
ratus and chemicals, dated July, 1851, gives a complete list 
of the prices the unfortunate photographer had to pay for his 
materials, etc., at that time. In 1851 Daguerreotype still held 
the field and collodion was only just coming into use. The wet 
plate negative which Scott. Archer soon afterwards brought to 
such perfection was not then in vogue. Daguerreotype materials 
consequently occupy the chief part of the list. Cameras are 
listed at very reasonable prices considering the vast quantity 
of mahogany a camera contained in those days. A quarter- 
plate camera for Daguerreotypes cost £2 15s., including a single 
achromatic lens. A quarter-plate camera for taking calotype 
pictures is quoted at a cheaper rate, viz., £1 10s. Lenses were 
also supplied at a reasonable figure. A single achromatic lens 
of 7 in. foeus could be obtained for 9s.; mounted with rack- 
and-pinion adjustment £1 5s. Considering the quantity of the 
materials and workmanship these figures compare favourably 
with those of the present day. 

Passing over the mercury-box, thermometers, etc, etc., re- 
quired for photography & la Daguerre, the list of chemicals 
affords very satisfactory reading for modern photographers: 
Hyposulphite of soda is quoted at 3s. a lb., To those photo- 
graphers who purchase their hypo at 9s. per cwt., 3s. seems 
a staggering price to pay for one pound of the fixing agent. 

Cyanide of potash, which was formerly much used as a 
fixing agent, cost 6d. an oz. Half a pound of this chemical 
is now obtainable for that price; but, as cyanide is now only 
used by wet-plate workers, this reduction of price does not 
affect the bulk of photographers. 

Bromide of potash was also an expensive item in the old 
days and cost 4s. an oz.,; but the restraining effect of bromide 
had not then been discovered, and this substance was only 
used in the preparation of plates and papers., 

Chloride of gold (15 grain tube) cost 3s., so there has been 
no great reduction of price in this instance. 

Silver nitrate is listed at 5s. an oz. ; it now costs about Qs. 
Collodion cost 1s. an ounce, which is about three times its 
present value. 

Another chemical, gallic acid, now rarely used in photo- 
graphy, cost 3s. 6d. an oz. A pound can now be obtained for 
the same money. 

Sulphate of iron, nitric acid, ammonia, and iodine have all 
depreciated in value to half the amount formerly charged. 

If the price has decreased, however, the number of photo- 
graphic chemicals has increased in the same proportion. The 
total list of substances included in the 1851 catalogue only 
number 39, while in one of the latest catalogues the photo- 
grapher has the choice of 300 chemicals. The list concludes 
with the remark that “the prices are subject to variation, 
but.at all times the lowest price possible is charged.” If these 
figures give the lowest prices, one cannot help wondering what 
the highest charges would be. 

In addition to prices the old workers were handicapped by 
the necessity of using a lot of expensive apparatus in order 
to prepare their plates, and a dozen copper plates silvered for 
sensitising cost 14s. for quarter-plate, 30s. for half-plate, size. 
These silvered plates were of course used for Daguerreotypes. 
As the image was positive, a fresh plate was required for each 
photograph ; so for amateur workers photography must have 
been a most expensive hobby. 

Beginners who did not feel capable of selecting their own 
materials were supplied with a complete set of apparatus for 


taking quarter-plate Daguerreotypes, including all requis 
for one dozen photographs, for nine guineas. All the necegs 


| materials for calotype photography was cbtainable for 


modest sum of four guineas. 

The whole list cf 1851 photographic materials consisted 
only eight pages; one of the latest catalogues issued has ¢ 
siderably over a thousand pages, and each page of the lai 
is more than twice the dimensions of the former publicati 
The price of materials and difficulty of preparing the ple 
had one advantage over the present cheap and easy methc 
The photographer in those times was a careful and methodi 
worker, and did not object to giving time and trouble to 
operations. The results that were obtained by the old work 
were often of the highest order and would serve as obj. 
lessons to many present-day workers. J. I. Pice, F-R.PS 


—________ 


THE NEW “STEADMAN” SYSTEM OF EXPOSU: 

AND PLATE SPEED MARKINGS. 
A corrEcr exposure is a correct latent image prepared in { 
emulsion. This correct latent image can be made only by givi 
during the actual exposure a certain length of time with 
certain diaphragm. All the elements that enter into the mat: 
of exposure can but alter one or the other of these two things 
i.e., the length of time or the size of the diaphragm. By taki 
a simple numerical statement cf the light’s intensity as a e 
venient basic exposure, and in each case obtaining that nume: 
or length of time by actually measuring the length of time #1 
the intensity requires to perform a certain fixed labour, the 
is annihilated at a stroke the necessity of considering all the 
factcrs of intensity that have always entered into the exposu 
tables, even in the last one out, that of the house of OG. 
Goerz. 

This intensity numeral must not be a factor, but a simy 
statement of intensity or value, just as the expression 60 degre 
Fahr. expresses an intensity, and 3 feet expresses linear d 
tance. It is this simplicity that will solve the problem of phot 
graphic exposures and make simple mathematics out of wh 
is now the real “bugbear” of photography. In order to fit 
a practical measure or standard fixed labour for the light to pe 
form it has been necessary to select solio paper, as it so happei 
that there is no other sensitive paper that can easily be obtain 
at the present time in every country of the globe. And 
standard is not a standard in truth unless it is susceptible 
universal and worldwide utilisation. 

The “solio time” of an illumination existing at the surfa 
of solio paper is the number of seconds or length of time th 
is required to bring it to a just plainly observable tint whe 
looked at in contrast to the original colour of the pape 
The tint is to be taken through a small hole, about 4 or # ii 
square, so that the rest of the strip will be protected from tI 
light while the tint is being made. This hole may be ct 
in the thin, opaque cover of a common note-book. The boc 
should be held at the brightest part of the subject and turne 
directly facing the brightest light source in taking the “soli 
time.” Care should be taken that a coin be over the hol 
in the cover at the instant that it is placed down over tk 
solio strip so that no light will fall on the solio through th 
hole except during the actual time that is purposely given b 
the worker. The system includes the following method « 
counting time with practical exactness :—To count any numbe 
of seconds say: Naught—one—half—and—one; one—half- 
and—two; one—half—and three, ete. 

The word “naught” only serves to start the time going, an 
the succeeding “ one—half—and—one ” serves to mark th 
finish of each quarter-second as it occurs. 

To count one second only: “ Naught—one—half—and—one. 
For a half-second: “Naught—one—half.” And for a quarte 
say at talking speed the om: word “ quar—ter.” Every photo 
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aphic worker should be an adept in counting time, and the 
astering of this system of counting by practising it along 
th the second hand of a watch, in ones to cultivate the cor- 
ot speed, will be a desirable accomplishment for the worker. 
‘in a certain intensity of light the standard solio tint is 
eured in eight seconds, it makes no difference whether that 
nsity is created by the hour of the day, the season of the 
ar, or the latitude from tine 2 eS Furthermore, it might 
Poreated by a local cloud, or by taking a position a few feet 
Bie of a common seen or opening. If we state that the 
solio time” of a light intensity is eight seconds, we state a 
rysical truth in simple numerals. If the hght was one-half 
strong its solio time w ould be 16 seconds, and if it were four 
mes as strong its solio time would ‘be two meconds: The “ solio 
me” ofanactinic intensity, then, is a true expression of its 
king power. 
Now in my system of exposure this solio time of a 
sht intensity is for convenience taken as a basic exposure, 
id with a certain emulsion and kind of subject the diaphragm 
found that will result in the correct creation of the laten 
mage when that solio time is given as the exposure. The 
mple statement of this diaphragm after each particular kind 
‘subject (made larger or smaller for emulsions of slower or 
a speed) gives what for convenience had best be termed 
“solio diaphragm ” of that subject for that emulsion. The 
bject table itself accounts for the characteristics of subject, 
colour, contrast, etc., while the diaphragm opposite tha 
Dject in the table accounts for the different speed of emul- 
ms. The system is fully explained by the following simple 
ntence: “The solio time of the light at the brightest part o 
@ subject is the exposure with the solio diaphragm of the 
bject as seen in the table.” Now if the plate and film manu- 
cturers will print this simple table which follows, and place 
in each box of plates and each roll of films that are placed 
ithe market, anyone may open the package and with a strip 
solio paper and a note-book with a hole in the cover, find the 
lio time of the light which abounds at the brightest part o 
le subject, and could see opposite the subject that is being 
iotographed, the exact diaphragm with which that solio time 
muld be the correct exposure. 
T have not found a child of eight years of age who did not 
asp the full meaning of the solio time of the lght at once 
id with the greatest delight. They begin to think in the 
lio time of the light, recognising intuitively that a weak light 
ill work slower than a strong one. The solio time of the 
ght on a clear day with the sun fifty or more degrees from 
ie horizon is practically one-eighth of a second, and may be 
aced at that time without measurement. This is practically 
we from that height up to the zenith. This being true, it 
comes easily possible to measure the light out of doors on 
‘ight days as well as in slower lights. Another benefit of 
‘is simple system is that it helps to create a universal photo- 
aphic vocabulary. If some worker in Norway states that on 
king a certain view the solio time was one minute, the mind 
imediately and fully grasps the exact truth. The fact that 
le Norway condition was created by the distance from the 
(uator, the season of the year, and the time of day is entirely 
relevant to the subject. We might as well try to express the 
aight of things by taking the separate factors of length, 
eal th, and thickn and that of specific gravity, and com- 
ning them. 
A certain length might be called one, a certain breadth one, 
id a certain thickness one. Then a certain specific gravity 
ight be called one, and when all the factors for any certain 
My were multiplied together some kind of an idea of weight 


ight be obtained by mentally comparing it with other bodies. 
ut if we have at all a simple unit of gravitation, why not 


lance the body on ¢ cales and get ifs weight in those 


mple units instead of going around the proverbial bush and 


confusing the world with useless mystery, as has too long been 
done in the practice of photography? The second, in which the 
solio time and all time is Gene OU is the only unit that is 
uniform throughout the world, and the measure, the strip of 
solio paper, is the most ideal measure of all the forces. 

To measure gravitation we need scales, for volume a volume 
measure, for temperature a thermometer, for linear distance 
a rule or tape, etc. But for the standard tint we need but 
a thin slip of paper, many of which may.be carried between the 
leaves of a book and which are almost without cost to the 
user. As to the counting of time, the mind is aided by the 
natural sense of rhythm which is the basis of time in music. 
This rhythm suggests the octimal system of counting, as the 
mind can best think in beats, and half and quarter beats, etc. 
(Aside from the subdivision of a beat by three as in waltz 
time.) For this reason it is logical to divide the second into 
the half, quarter, eighth, sixteenth, etc., in thinking of time. 
This is logical also for the reason that the diaphragms of the 
lens also increase and decrease in rapidity in the same ratio, 
by doubling and halving the time necessary for them to do 
a certain amount of labour, or by doubling and halving their 
area. 

Ti would be well if the shutter manufacturers discarded the 
automatic exposures of 4 of a ‘second and slower, and ‘allowed 
these times to be given i the mind and hand alone. They 
could then discard the unstable valve or “plunger” system of 
shutter construction and givé us with simple and reliable 
springs the speeds of 4 of a seo and faster in the following 
scale as far as they coal go: §, 1-16,-1-32, 1-64, 1- 128; 1-256, 
1-512, 1-1024, 1-2048. The ibe three or four ea ss could 
only be given by the focal plane shutters, which should also 
give the intermediate speeds, for reasons of motion in the class 
of work which they are designed to do. This plan is simply 
to provide for the actual exposures that each diaphragm would 
demand when one exposure is known with a certain diaphragm 
and is too evidently useful to require defending. The only 
wonder is that the shutter makers have not seen this simple 
need and supplied it ere this. 

The following table is for the Hastman film which I use in 
my own work. In using the table simply remember that the 
solio time of the light is the exposure with the diaphragm 
mentioned after the subject that is to be photographed. By 
reason of the great latitude of all photographic emulsions it is 
useless to make the solio time of the light any other than one 
of the following scale of exposures: $8 second (the solio time with 
the sun high in the heavens on a clear day), 4, 4, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 


32; 1 minute, 2, 4, 8, etc. 
Tur SreapmMan Supsecrt Tasie. 
SUBJECT. DIAPHRAGM. 
Portraits— f. 
Very fair complexion 22 
Average complexion 16 


Very dark complexion) ...:0%. ih. aees 11 
Room Interiors— 


White walls 32 
Average walls 22 
Dark walls 16 
Daneumiachineniarcnetarern. secrete ial 
Regular Exteriors— 
Bird’s-eye 45 128 
White objects in middle distance 45 128 
Average objects in middle distance ... 32 64 
White objects in foreground 32 64 
Average objects in foregroun 22 32 
Green trees abounding 22 32 
Marine and Snow Views— 
Bird!s-eye’  ..0....4.% 64 256 
Objects in middle distance Set ts) 128 
Objects in foreground .................4.-+.- (yar eS oe 64 
Buildings— 
White 128 
Average colour 64 
Very dark colour 52 


Frank Morris SrpapMan. 
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AMERICAN NOTES AND NEWS. 


AN interesting exhibition of about 700 incandescent electric 
lamps, including the first experimental lamps made by Mr. 
Edison, is about to take place at the St. Louis Exposition. The 
collection is stated to be complete and unique, and to include a 


specimen of every kind of filament lamp ever made in Europe 
or America. 


Jacos Jrrrmrson Farr, youngest of the three photographers 
who have gained fame under their incorporated name of 
“Falk,” died June 29 at a private hospital in this city from 
heart disease, complicated with other ailments. He was forty- 
six years old and lived in apartments adjoining his studio, in 
the top floor of the Waldorf-Astoria. Attacked seriously four 
weeks ago by the disease from which he had been a sufferer for 
several years, Mr. Falk was remoyed to a hospital and the gallery 
left in charge of his assistants. Funeral services were held 
July ist in the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Ty Chicago, on June 27, was held a meeting of professional 
photographers in sympathy with a movement to advance the 
financial interests of the profession. To attain this end it was 
agreed to organise the Photographers’ Association of North 
America, whose work it would be to grant diplomas of efficiency 
to photographers in business, and certificates of ability to em- 
ployees. A plan was also agreed upon for the establishment of 
an apprenticeship system, so as to insure a sufficient supply of 
really good workmen, and to discourage individuals from enter- 
ing photography who did not possess the natural aptitude for the 
calling. ‘the president is Mr. George G. Holloway, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and the secretary is Mr. Dundas Todd, 908, 
Security Building, Chicago. 

Tue Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, New 
York, has just placed on the market the new Zeiss lens—Tessar 
F.6.5. According to the business arrangements between this large 
American company and the firm of Carl Zeiss of Jena, the 
Rochester factory is now turning out this new objective in 
large quantities after the original formula of the inventor, 
Dr. P. Rudolph, and employing the new Jena glass recently 
discovered and now manufactured especially for the Tessar 
series. Bausch and Lomb, having completed the arrangements 
necessary for the production of this new lens, have announced 
their ability to give immediate attention to all orders. Litera- 
ture descriptive of Tessar may be had from photo dealers 
throughout the country or upon request from the company’s 
office at Rochester, or the various branch offices. 


Curie SunpHarm as 4 Repucrr.—I¢ will sometimes happen, 
despite all precautions, that the high-lights will become too 
dense before the shadows are developed in the negative. Carry 
the development as far as it will go is the method of 
Malcolm Dean Miller, of the Harvard Camera Club. Then to re- 
It has the advantage over per-sulphate of ammonia of not need- 
ing a secondary treatment with sodium sulphite solution to stop 
the reduction, and, like per-sulphate, attacks only the denser 
deposits unless the action is greatly prolonged. It can be used 
on the dry negative, which then requires only ten minutes’ 
washing. Ceric sulphate (Merck), 1 ounce dissolved in distilled 
water, 20 ounces. A precipitate will form after the solution is 
complete. Add concentrated sulphuric acid % ounce which re- 


duce the excessive contrasts nothing is so good as ceric sulphate. ° 


dissolves the precipitate. This reducer can be used until 
exhausted, which will occur only when it loses all its yellow 
colour. 


Tue Americans are speculating on the possibility of imitat- 
ing the Germans in producing wood-spirit for industrial pur- 


poses. An immense amount of wood is cut down every 
in the States for conversion into charcoal for the iron foun 
But of late years, beside nearly every charcoal plant ther 
been raised a chemical plant, to rescue the wood-alcohol 
New York and Pennsylvania eighty wood-alcohol and. aceti 
plants exist, which supply the iron foundries with chareoa 
turn out the spirit and acetic acid as by-products—the 
alcoholic output amounting to a million and a half gall 
year. In Germany alcohol is so cheap that severalsfor 
alcoholic motor are working. Whether this result will f 
in America remains to be proved; but there is assuret 
future for wood-spirit, which only the other day was all lite 
lostin smoke. It is computed that now from 75 to 80 per ce 
the tree, branches and all, is utilised for the up-to-date cha 
maker. 


A Puare Bacxinc.—One of my friends has been experit 
ing with the various mixtures recommended for the bac 
of plates, remarks Fayette J. Clute in “Camera Craft.” 
has spoiled a goodly number of holders and wasted a few dol 
not to mention much time. He has finally settled on a mix 
of lamp-black and gum-arabic. He measures it out witl 
old spoon; two of the lamp-black to one of the gum-arab 
the stationery store, and then adds enough water to mal 
the desired consistency to work up nicely with an old 
knife-blade used as a spatula. When it is thoroughly n 
it is put into an old tin box-lid and allowed to harden ix 
cake. A wet rag is used to apply it to the plates, and - 
results I have seen it is certainly a most effective preve: 
of halation. It is the easiest thing in the world to rub i 
just before developing, and only the thinnest coating is 
quired. Beware of any backing containing glycerin, as it 
draw enough moisture from a damp atmosphere to ruin s 
containing plates so backed. 


Amateur Prorocrariy ar Sr. Lours.—The American de: 
are now all getting rolls of films from their customers who a 
St. Louis taking advantage of the free tise of their camera 
the grounds of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. All 
exposures are overtimed, in some cases so much go that ; 
impossible to secure good negatives from them. Our rea 
who contemplate using their cameras at the Fair should 
member that white buildings require about one-fourth the 
posure of ordinary street scenes. Another thing that sh 
be remembered is the fact that a street scene hedged in 
tall and closely arranged buildings of a more or less ¢ 
colour is an entirely different proposition from such st 
scenes as are at their disposal at the Exposition. Even 
time that one is accustomed to give to fairly open landse: 
will be found too long, for the simple reason that green fol 
is rather non-actinic and does not reflect ight on nea: 
objects, while white buildings act much as does the w 
reflector the photographer draws up near his sitter in orde 
lighten up the shadow side of the face. Cut your expos 
down at least one-half and you will be doing better work 
have the thanks of the man who develops your films. 


Firness ror Puszrcarroy.—At the present time Hast 
publishers and photo-engravers are deep in argument and 
cussion over what makes a picture unfit for publication, s 
“Camera Oraft.” It seems that several’ photo-engrayving hot 
that do designing have had euts returned to them with a refit 
to pay because some publisher had said they were “ unfit 
publication.” The engravers were up in arms and said 
cuts were no “worse” than those appearing constantly in | 
tain “home” journals. Now they are calling out loudly 
some one to define the line between fitness and unfitness 
publications. But such a line cannot be drawn. The ph 
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graver must simply use his own judgment. It all depends 
where the picture is to be printed. A certain class of ana- 
mical' pictures are not indecent when printed in a medical 


ural. Photographs — of corsets and underwear on 
e living model are all right in certain household 


iblications (if they were not it would be a_ sad 
y for the advertising business), but they are very objec- 
mable in a daily newspaper. Artists’ jurTes have only two 
les that they follow when selecting pictures for exhibition. 
st they consider the “sense” of the picture. Is the idea it 
mveys fit for a decent mind? Then they make a fine dis- 
action between nudity and nakedness. And, after all, what 
an living can do more? 


Sea-watTpr.—A Kodak enthusiast who was crossing the 
ean a few months ago found trouble in getting enough fresh 
ater for use in operating his developing machine. To him a 
yage without the pleasures of photography seemed tedious, 
id so he decided to take a chance on one roll with sea-water. 
ater direct from the briny deep was used for developer, for 
er, and for washing, with just a short final rinse in fresh 
iter to remove the salt, and his negatives were perfect. He 
veloped his remaining rolls in a similar manner with equal 
ccess, and told us with enthusiasm of his results. Further 
sis on the part of Kodak Limited have proved that the 
heme is perfectly practical that sea-water may be safely used 
r all the processes provided only that the final rinsing is in 
ean fresh water. Mezzo-Tone was not on the market at the 
ne the enthusiast experimented with sea-water in his develop- 
gmachine. If it had been hé would probably have discovered 
at it. answers admirably for toning that paper. Very little 
esh water need be used. The process is this: Print; place 
ints for ten minutes in sea-water, during which time they 
Il clear and tone; fix in: Sea-water, 10 oz. ; hyposulphite 
da, 1 oz. ; Solio hardener, 10 drops. Fix 15 minutes. Wash 
14 changes of sea-water and then for five minutes each in 
tee changes of fresh water. 


Tue “Saturday Evening Post” relates an interesting story 
how the late President McKinley was photographed when once 
ta trip to New York: Mr. Shackleton, the author, was assigned 
/a newspaper to “get a story.” He had with him his assis- 
nts, among others a photographer, and when the Presidential 
nty took their way up the harbour the newspaper party fol- 
wed in, their chartered tug. ‘The President shared the dislike 
many public men to the indiscreet snapshot, and quickly 
tected the photographer the minute he took his position; 
it, not without experience of the ways of cameras, he smiled 
d held his ground when he realised that he stood with his face 
a sharp shadow and his body in the bright open-air sunlight. 
le face would show a blank, he well knew. And so it did. The 
gative was perfect but for the face, and that was completely 
st. But they are resourceful in newspaper offices. Such a 
od picture was not to be lost. The photographer hunted up a 
ick portrait of ten years back, made a transfer of the old 
ures to the new shoulders, and when the paper was printed, 
ere stood the President to the life! Nobody was more s- 
nished than the President himself when he saw it. It is only 
® to add that he was more than half pleased at the likeness. 
ts. McKinley was frankly so. The tactful Mr. Cortelyou, then 
cretary to the President, was careful to let Mr. Shackleton 
ow as much when he called. “She said,” he repeated, “it 
tne best portrait the President has had in years. Why, he 
ked ten years younger! ” 


Buack Backerounps.—The field of chiaroscuro has been so 
roughly covered in the photographic journals that there 


seems little left to say. But a few words on the very black 
background occasionally used in portraiture will not be amiss. 
The most frequent criticism of that kind of background is that 
it is too dark and lacks gradation. But why should a part of a 
picture not lack gradation and not be dark, even black as night? 
It is certainly frequent enough in nature. Walk through the 
streets on a summer afternoon and study any open window im 
which perchance is sitting a girl dressed in white. If the illu- 
mination is at all right, the draperies and flesh will be brilliant. 
and the interior of the room intensely black, and the combination. 
of the two most beautiful. Why is it that so many photo- 
graphers, when they try to imitate this effect, fail completely ? 
It was one of the favourite schemes of the Florentines and 
Reynolds. How did they do it? Leonardo gives the hint. He 
tells you to pose your model within the doorway of a darkened 
room hung with dark draperies, and to illuminate the figure with 
sufficient light from the room in which you are painting. If 
you are not possessed of the proper accommodations, construct 
them for yourself with screens, etc. Now wherein will this effect 
differ from the one in which a piece of dark cloth is placed 
directly behind the head? That is easy to explain. Your sitter, 
being a little inside of the dark room, is receiving no reflected 
side light, and the parts of the head and figure as they round 
become rapidly darker until at their edges they are almost black. 
and sink softly into the background. Whereas a head ordinarily 
placed against black will merely silhouette, and further, the 
negative should be developed and printed to obtain as black a 
black as is possible, for coal black possesses a quality of intense- 
ness and vigour which the mind associates with no grey.—J. C. 
Axet, in “ The Photographer.” 


—————————————— 


THE USE AND CARE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES.* 
Or all the special phases with which we come in contact in dealing 
with the subject of Photographic Lenses, their use_and care are 
the most simple, and, at the same time probably the most 
interesting and important. We will first consider the Use of 


the Lens. My motto is: “First—the lens. Next—the man 
behind the lens.” If I should ask you to give a defini- 
tion of the word “lens’ I wonder how many could reply- 


I will not ask for a definition because I myself may be 
unable to tell you what constitutes a lens. I will, however, give 
you a definition which I trust will convey to you what constitutes 
a lens as I understand it. A lens is an instrument with at least one 
curved face and maybe composed of any substance through which 
ight may be transmitted. You will easily see by this definition. 
hat the number of different kinds of lenses may be infinite. ‘They 
may be composed of glass, liquid gases or any transparent sub- 
stance. But we are to consider only the photographic lens, and 
think best to consider only those in most common use. They are 
he portrait lens, the rapid rectilinear, the wide angle rectilinear, 
the single combination landscape, and the condensing lens. To 
simplify our deliberations we will consider just the point in optics. 

First—Light always travels in straight lines, unless acted upom 
ome substance through which it passes, or against which it 
strikes, and is neither refracted (bent out of its course) or is 
reflected in a different direction from its original course and afte: 
refraction or reflection it again travels on in a straight line for ever. 
or until it is absorbed by some substance against it again strikes 
or through which it passes. 

Second :—Points reflect: light in all directions. 

Third:—Objects are composed of an infinite number of points 
and each point reflects its own light and the image of an object 
is formed on the focussing screen or the sensitive plate by the light 
from each point passing through the lens separately and individually 
and not the object as a whole. Hence, a point, say at the top af 
a building, reflects some of its rays downward which pass throug! 
the lens to the top of the plate, and hence the image always appears 
upside down on the screen. This is true of light passing throug! 


* A lecture delivered before the Photographic Association of Wiscc ns u. 
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a pin-hole made in a piece of opaque paper used as the front board 
of your camera. The primary object of the use of a lens in making 
photographs is to admit the passage of a very large pencil of light 
and bring all the rays reflected from any one point vo a focus (or 
a point) on the plate. By this we can readily understand that the 
Jarger the aperture of a lens of any given focal length the more 
light will be admitted, and, therefore, the faster the working of 
the lens, 

The essential difference between a portra't lens and a rapid 
rectilinear is in the amount of light that each will admit, or their 
angular aperture. A portrait lens having a very large opening, 
or; more properiy speaking, a greater angular aperture, admits a 
greater angle of the divergent rays of light from any point and 
therefore easily produces that much sought for roundness of image 
not possible to be obtained with a rapid rectilinear lens or one 
of small angular aperture. Hence, the Wise photographer will 
always select. a good. lens, having a. very large aperture in pro- 
Portion to its focal length. But we shall see, that as we increas 
the angular aperture, the corres nding depth of toeus (that is 
the satisfactory production of images of objects at varying dis- 
tances from the lens) decreases. For this reason it is best to 
select aj lens of smaller aperture, for, sayi landscape work ane 
which, also by reason of its smaller diameter is generally con- 
structed along lines which admit of greater depth cf focus. ‘These 
principles, I think, make it very plain why a portrait lens is not 
good for landscape work and vice versa, why a rapid rectilinear 
or landscape lens is not se good for portrait work. 

It is conceded by all strictly landscape photcgraphers that a 
single combination landscape lens produzes the most brilliant 
umage. This is due to the fact that all the lenses being cemented 
together, there are fewer reflecting surfaces to diffuse the light 
falling upon the sensitive plate. But while this form of lens has its 
advantages, ‘it lsc} has its disadvantages. When one of these 
Jenses is used for photographing architectural subjects it will be 
seen that the straight lines of a building especially when the lens 
is required to include a medium wide angle, will be somewhat curved. 
This is due to the fact that the diaphragm being placed at a certain 
dlistance away from the lens, the pencils of light meeting the kns 
at an angle from its optical axis, cross one another passing through 


the lens near its edge. The spherical aberration found in a lenses 
causing a straight line in the object, to be slightly curved in the 


image produced. 

A wide angle rectilinear lens is very similar to a rap:d rectilinear. 
The essential difference being the lenses are mounted relative y close 
together. Tt will be easily seen that if two lenses be made each 
one inch in diameter and one system be mounted one inch apart 
the other mounted two inches apart, the system one inch apart 
will admit of a much wider angle of light than the one mounted 
two inches apart. Of course, when a very wide angle is to be included 
it is necessary to construct the lens with a very different system of 
curvatures. This is necessary from the fact that when the front 
and back combinations of a lens are brought closer together the cur- 
vature of the field is increased, and this accounts for the fact also 
that ib is always necessary to use a smaller stop in a wide angle lens 
than in a rectilinear one. 

Many photographers ask why it is necessary to employ the use 
of a condensing lens in order to make copies, enlargements, ete 
from negatives. The reason is this: when an artificial light 
placed back of a negative its rays pass in a direct line througn t2e 
negative, then through the lens at its optical axis to the plate. It 
is only reasonable to conclude that rays which do not pass direct, 
and at best can only be reflected through the lens, will not be as 
strong as the direct ones and hence a greater illumination in the 
eentre even when a ground glass be used: between for diffusion. A 
condensing lens gathers all the rays at whatever angle it may be 
constructed for and bends them, bringing them to a focus at some 
point within the projecting lens used for producing an image of the 
plate to be copied, and hence each yay of light passing through it, is, 
as direct from the source of illumination, and the result—an evenly 
illuminated screen or image. 

Now I will. call attention to this new invention in photographic 
Jenses—perhaps I should apolog'se at this point for mentioning this 
invention at this place, because I happen to be the inventor of this 
new lens. 


When the image of some suitable object, say the flat front o 
building or a standing figure in your operating room be projec 
on to’ the ground glass screen by means of the best portrait lens, 
in fact, the best rapid rectilinear lens at. full aperture, the margi 
parts of the image, as you know, appear indistinct, out of foe 
when the centre is sharply focussed, and. image is shar 
focussed, the centre will be blurred -and indistinct. T 
shows that the plame of the image is curved. This. di 
culty is due to the fact that the lens has been corrected for 
smaller diaphragm, and when a sharp image from the centre 
the edges of the plate is desired it is necessary to stop the lens do 
to’ produce it. We have observed, as im the case of the wide ani 
lens, if the tube carrying the lenses be lengthened, the field becon 
flatter and flatter as we do until a point is reached where the fi 
of the image is perfectly flat and clearly defined all over the pla 
and hence the face, hands, and feet of a standing figure will all 
sharp and likewise the-flat front of a building, :a copy of a photogray 
maps, drawings, etc. We will find, however, that if it be necessé 
to stop the lens down for depth of focus the image will not be 
ycod with the lengthened tube as if it be shorter. { have thereft 
provided my lenses with a double sliding tube which is operated 
a ring and a knob similar to an iris diaphragm, by means of whi 
the tube can be instantly lengthened or shcrtened at the will of t 
operator to suit his particular need. It is a very simple matter 
earn to use the device, and yow will be surprised how much you ¢ 
accomplish by its use that will be impossible without it. I will ¢ 
ust a few more of the many points of advantage. When it 
desired to photograph a figure in a sitting position, as you well kno 
he hands and knees are closer to the camera than the face. It 
always necessary to draw the focussing screen farther away from t 
ens to obtain a focus of a near object than for. one of a great 
distance. Hence, when the knees and hands are in focus the fa 
is out and vice versa. For this reason you resort to the swing bat 
swinging that part of the screen receiving the image of the han 
and knees farther away from the lens in order to obtain a sha 
ocus. Now the image of the hands and knees, which-are alrea 
too large, are made larger still because of the greater distance of t 
screen, and the result is a very distorted image. With the adjusti 
e it is only necessary to turn the ring a short distance, chorte 
he lens tube, making the field more round, and the hands a 
knees come to a focus on the screen without the necessity of swin 


ing it away from the lens and the resultant image is not distorte 
One more point and I will quit bothering you with the use of 6 
lens. 


It is admitted by all lens makers that a lens must be correct 
© one certain diaphragm. ‘This being the case, the lens is certain 
working at a slight disadvantage. With the adjusting device the tu 
may be lengthened or shortened as yeu use a larger or small 
diaphragm and the best possible correction be maintained at yo 
own will throughout the entire system of diaphragms. ‘Lhe adjui 
ment is supplied with a graduated scale with the usual norm 
sett.ng of the lens marked, and sheu!d you be in too great a Tu 
with your work to stop to adjust it for some subjects, it can 
remain and your lens used same as any lens in rigid mounting. WL 
device applies equally well with lenses for any work, and a rap 
rectilinear lens may be transformed into a wide angle lens for larg 
plates and a regular wide angle rectilinear Can be used as an extrer 
wide angle, by simply turning the ring bring:vg the lenses clos 
together. 

Yet another very important point comes to my mind and I w 
name it. The so-called chemical effect of your plate you will fi 
to be very much improved when the proper adjustment is used f 
the diaphragm you employ. I will give you my rule for the u 
of diaphragms or stops as they are commonly «called. 

Rule: Always uve the largest diaphragm you can that will pl 
duce the character of image you want. Never stop a lens down un 
the image appears satisfactory and then say, “Well, I must ha 
a sharp picture, so I'll just use one size smaller step and be sure 
it.” Teo small a stop destroys roundness of image and consequent 
stereoscopic effect. ; 

A few words only is necessary as to the cave of a lens. In t 
first place your lens should always be covered when not in use 
as to prevent, as far as possible, any dust from falling. on to tl 
glasses. Your lens should be kept in a room where it will not | 
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bject to any great and sudden changes of temperature and where 37th, C. F. Allsup, R.N.; 38th, Leonard Marshall; 39th, Mrs. 


e atmosphere is fairly dry. It should be carefully cleaned, 
pecially if new, at least once a week. Most of us would feel very 
dly if we should ¢ccidentally make a small scratch on our lens. J 
mt to say that a large amount of dust on a lens does infinitely 
ore injury to the picture than a scratch, even if of considerable size, 
i we do not want either and the best thing to do is to keep the 
ns clean and be careful in cleaning it. Hold your lens up so as 
be able to lightly dust it from the under. side with a camel’s hair 
ster or a soft chamois skin used only for this purpose. Then wipe 
e surface gently, if necessary, with another chamois that has been 
ashed free from oil and used only for the purpose of wiping your 
ms. A piece of silk tissue paper, or a piece of soft cambric or a 
ien handkerchief that has been washed a few times are also good. 
this climate the lens should be taken apart and all the inner sur- 
ees wiped as they collect a scum which destroys the brillianey 
the image and renders the action of the lens much slower. In fact, 
e every precaution to make the required work of your lens easy 
d effective. You will not then have occasion to exp'ain away the 
any difficulties which meet most of our brother photographers— 
e picture is too flat or too harsh a contrast, shadows too black, 
inds too large, feet out of focus, “‘ My. nose does not. look like that,” 
My mouth isn’t straight like that,” ete., ete. Every observing 
erator will tell you that there is always two sides to every one’s 
laracter—the good and the bad side. Always observe to photo- 
aph your subject when he or she is in a pleasing condition of mind, 
ing careful to adjust your lens, your camera and your focussing 
reen so as not to distort the lines s 
ill have very few complaints from your patrons. 

L. F. DEaRDorFr. 


a 


ESULT OF THE KODAK £1,000 AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION. 
N. OC. Firm Comprrrrron.—Crass “A.” 


First prize, Mrs. R. Dunlop; 2nd _ prize, W. Scott Elliot, jun. ; 
d prize, Miss Laura Adams Armer; 4th, Hedwig Ledermann; 5th, 
fiss G. F. Nash; 6th, James Dunlop; 7th, Mrs. Helen W. Corke,; 
h, John 8S. Neary; 9th, H. A. Briscoe Harrison; 10th, D. J. Cart- 
right; 11th, William Deeley; 12th, Geo. Adamson; 13th, C. 
Jhite; 14th, Thos. A. Morgan; 15th, Frank Salisbury; 16th, G. 
|. Blyth; 17th, Miss M. Holmes; 18th, A. Vigar; 19th, Mrs. 
leasby; 20th, Geo. F. Fisher; 21st, J. Burns; 22nd, Albert H. 
oberg ; 23rd, Miss Nellie Coutant; 24th, William C. Motteram; 
th, Barter Johns; 26th, C. Azuhrer; 27th, Gaston Lecouvey; 28th, 
uigi Chessi; 29th, E. Hoppe; 30th, Miss M. Masters; dlst, C. R. 
itchie; 32nd, Miss H. B. Cole; 33rd, Robt. G. Klotz; 24th, John 
regan; doth, M. Leduc; 36th, Patrick Bataille; 37th, Eldred M. 
eays; 38th, Victor Stouffs; 39th, Mlle. Emilie Trembley; 40th 
iss Agnes L. Brown; 41st, Louis J. Christie; 42nd, Henry S. 
jhitney ; 43rd, Madame 
ank; 45th, H. A. Rothrock; 46th, Julius Stadler; 47th, Ferry 
roner ; 48t 1, Miss Dorothy M. Platt; 49th, W. Frahm; 50th, H. B. 
myers; Sist, Dr. A. R. Benedick; 52nd, Miss C. Joan Bacon; 53rd, 
» E. Makaroff; 54th, Mile. Ethyl Amelye Weisel; 55th, Chas 
legler; 56th, W. Mair Bishop; 57th, U. K. Brocklehurst; 58th, 
. A. Johnstone; 59th, Frau Hofr Jettel; 60th, Hon. Edith St. 
eger; 61st, Miss Mary L. A. Davie; 62nd, Miss H. M. Craig; 
nd 63rd, Miss Borrowman. 


Maes 

First prize, John Dolman; 2nd prize, Emile Frechon; 3rd prize, 
V. A. Casson; 4th, Walter Zimmerman; 5th, Miss Kate Smith; 
th, Miss Elsie Ross; 7th, M. M. Lailler; 8th, Rev. A. M. Walters ; 
th, Mrs. Nancy Ford Cones; 10th, E. Alix; 11th, F. W. Beken; 
ath, H. M. Tapp; 13th, Edgar J. Parker; 14th, L.. Komarnicki; 
Sth, Patrick Bataille; 16th, Henry Neistle; 17th, Mlle. Lamire; 
3th, Miss M. Tavernor ; 19th, Mrs. Turnbull; 20th, G. F. Jackman ; 
Ist, E. W. Enfield; 22nd, H. Mortimer Lamb; 23rd, Thos. A. 
lorgan; 24th, Geo. L. Beam; 25th, Laurence Osgood Macomber ; 
6th, Miss Florence Howland; 27th, William Leon Graves; 28th, 
idgar R. Bull; 29th, E. J. Appleby; 30th, Josephine E. Corby ; 
Ist, J. F. Revilloid; 32nd, M. Schneider; 33rd, A. H. Robinson; 
4th, G. Banchart; 35th, H. C. Card, jun.; 36th, Chas. M. Carter; 


N. C. Frum Comprririoy.—Cuass 


1owing the character, and you | 


Albert Huguet; 44th, Miss M. E. Brock- | 


Pollock; 40th, W. Maclean; 41st, Lieut. F. M. Bailey; 42nd, Mrs. 


Cleasby; 43rd, H. B. 
Dr. H. Bachmann; 46t 
48th, T. Taylor; 49th, 


Conyers; 44th, Harry Bruce Sutton; 45th, 
h, Frank Salisbury ; 47th, Alex. N. Wishaw ; 
Mrs. S. C. Comstéck; 50th, Miss Grace E. 


Mounts; 51st, Miss Mackay; 52nd, Miss Battiscombe ; 53rd, Joseph 


K. Bridgeman; 54th, John Hayward; Soth, 


Mrs. Helen W. Cooke ; 


56th, W. Scott Elliot, jun.; 57th, Stanley J. Milner; 58th, Miss Mary 


C. Eames; 59 


NAO) hr 
First prize, 


Howard; 3rd 


h, John 8. Neary; 60th, Is 
G. Thurin; 62nd, E. Lepeinteur; and 63rd, 


kandar Makarius; 61st, 
Eugene Lorimey. 


tm Comprrrrion.—Crass “C.” 


P. S. Greig and BE. B. Vignoles; 2nd prize, A. S. 
prize, Miss C. Joan Bacon; 4 


th, Frank E. Beresford ; 


5th, Mrs. Godfrey; 6th, Laurence Ridges; 7th, Miss Laura Adams 


Armer; 8th, ) 
Miss Nellie Coutant ; 
Turnbull; 13th, Thom 


? 


iss Swinton Browne; 9th, Mrs. L. R. Graham; 10th, 


11th, H. W. Raisin; 12th, Miss Grizel M. 
as A. Morgan; 14th, Rev. A. M. Walters; 


15th, Miss Emmie Cochrane; 16th, John Dunlop; 17th, L. Lloyd; 


18th, Mrs. Bertram Goddard; 19th, Gustave Moeller; 20t 
ham; 21st, John Schuler; 22nd, H. B. Conyers 


Esme Cunning 


h, Miss 


; 2rd, 


Geo. Hartley; 24th, Ernest .G. Elbourne; 25th, Hannes Pyszka ; 


26th, Miss Helen Poll 


Dorothy A. Dobree; 29th, Chas. H. Loeber; 30th, J. G Dic 
31st, Thos. Norton; 32nd, ‘Miss Elizabeth Hill; 


ock; 27th, Miss Lucy Guittard; 28th, Miss 
kinson 3 


33rd, Miss C. 


Stewart; 34th, David C. Pendrigh; 35th, Miss Edith M. Laurence ; 


-d6th, Miss F. Baggs; 


37th, L. Carter; 38th, Miss Laura Brockle- 


bank; 39th, Edgar Steinmetz; 40th; Mrs. A. J. West; 41st, Miss 


Cooke; 42nd, Miss Kathleen Hayes; and 43rd, Miss E. Ha 


sey. 


EKoporp Prate.—Crass “A.” 


First prize, Mrs. G. 
prize, Miss Laura Ad 
Archd. Richmond ; 6th, 
A. Morgan; 9th, Miss 


11th, P. 8. Greig and E. B. Vignoles; 


WV. Fotheringham ; 14 
16th, 8. R. Carter; 17 
19th, James D. Ross 
22nd, P. R. Denham; 
25th, A. Bedding; 26t 
Chas. E. Wallace; 29 
31st, J. Peat Millar, 

Henry W. Dick; 34t 
36t 
39th, Dr. O’Connell ; 


Sutton; 42nd, P. Coles ; 


45th, W. H. Edgar; 
48th, Mrs. E. D. Gird 
Fred. T. Sheret ; 51st, 


53rd, Robt. Burnie; 54th, W. FE 


Harold A. Ray; 57th 
59t 
Frank wilkey; 63rd, 
J. C. Richards; 66th, I 


nh, Mrs. M. P. Durn; 


A. Barton; 2nd prize, W. Fisher Ward; 3rd 
ams Armer; 4th, Thos. F. Brogden; 5th, 
E. Calland; 7th, Emil Frechon; 8th, Thomas 
Agnes Tomlinson; 10th, H. Mortimer-Lamb; 
12th, Frank W. Gregg; 13th, 
th, A. Morrison; 15th, Walter Zimmerman ; 
h, Will A. Cadby ; 18th, Horace E. Hopkins ; 
; 20th, M. Mamitsch; 21st, Wm. M*‘Lean; 
23rd, Arthur Langridge; 24th, R. Burrow; 
h, F. Schneider; 27th, Mrs. R. Dunlop; 28th, 
h, J. R. Batey; 30th, Miss J. L. Griffiths ; 


jun.; 32nd, Harry C. Rubincam; 33rd, Rev. 


1, Chas. J. 
37th, A. 
40th, W. 


Reade; 35th, Eugen Bovereux; 
H. Avery; 38th, Miss Elsie Ross ; 
Clifford Warner; 41st, F. Napier 
43rd, J. C. Warburg; 44th, Chas. 8. Price ; 
46th, R. Romains; 47th, Gerhard Steyelen; 
estone; 49th, Dr. Albert R. Benedick; 50th, 
A. W. Cooper; 52nd, H. A. Briscoe-Harrison ; 
. Haler; 55th, F. E. Huson; 56th, 
, G. A. §. Orlebar; 58th, Miss Chichester ; 


1, E. W. Burch; 60th, H. Wild; 61st, O. Thornycroft; 62nd, 


T. Bletcher; 64th, Rey. E. 8S. Palmer; 65th, 


R. I. Christopher; 67th, W. 8. Crocket ; 68th, 


A. Cohen; 69th, W. Cunningham; 70th, F. A. Joyner; 71st, T. P. 


Rogers; 72nd, F. C 
W. Matteson; and 


First prize, Andre 
prize, H. Light; 4th, 
12th, John W. Mar 
Louis R. Murray ; 
In this class the jud 
other sections. 

ING Gk 

First prize, Alfred 

3rd prize, Rev. A. M. 


ge 


napman; 7érd, Will HE. Gladwish; 74t 
7oth, Mrs. L. R. Graham. 


in; 


22nd, J. Hesford’; and 24th, Rev. Henry W. Dick. 


1, Sumner 


Koporp Prares.—Crass “B.” 


Callier; Qnd prize, D. J. Cartwright; 3rd 
Fredk. H. Evans; 11th, F. Napier Sutton ; 
19th, F. G. Mudge; 20th, H. Bazin; 21st, 


s withheld some of the prizes and awarded in 


Competition (ENLARGEMENTS).—CLass “D.” 


Miller; 2nd prize, Miss Laura Adams Armer ; 


. Walters; 4th, A. Gibory; 5th, Mrs. G. A. 


Barton; 6th, Walter J. Clutterbuck; 7th, H. A. Briscoe-Harrison ; 


8th, Wm. C. 
Cadby; 11th, C. D. P 


Motteram.; 


9th, A. H. Robinson; 


-aton; 12th, Miss Kate Smith; 13th, Walter 


10th, Will A. 


Zimmerman; 14th, Annie W. Brigman; 15th, Henry Niestle; 16th, 


Herbert Bairstow ; 17t 
C J. Reade; 20th, ( 


h, H. B. Conyers; 18th, P. Vandenput ; 19th, 
yeorge L. Beam; 21st, Thomas A. Morgan; 
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22nd, Hon. Constance Kerr: 23rd, W. A. J. Hensler; 24th, Miss 
M. T. Adams; 25th; Mrs. Henry; 26th, F. N. Sutton; 27th, 
Laurence Osgood M‘Comber; 28th, J. R. Redfearn; 29th, Madame 
Albert Regad; 30th, M. Urosa; 3lst, BE. A. Price; 42nd, G. B. 
Griffiths; 33rd, R. L. Whitworth; 34th, William Meilroy ; 35th, 
Mrs. Myra A. Wiggins: 36th,’ Miss A. B. Cole; 37th, T. Ernest 
Waltham; 38th, Harold Hood; 398th, Frank Pinder; and 40th, 
A. Tundley. 


Drvetopine Macutwn.—Crass “A, 


First prize, H. Oswald Isaac; 2nd prize, Miss Nellie Coutant; 3rd 
prize, Leonard Marshall; 4th, F. Napier Sutton; 5th, Madame Henri 
Fourme; 6th, Madame C. Poirson; 7th, E. V. Duckworth; 8th, E. 
Jepson; 9th, Maurice C. Vgoyan; 10th, J. C. B. Appel; 11th, L. H. 
Harrop. 

DrveLopine Macnine.—Crass “3B.” 


First prize, Miss Stone; 2nd prize, Miss N. Coutant; 3rd prize, 
Mile. Severine Gabelle; 4th, Paul Massia; 5th, Miss A. Mitchell; 
6th, H. E. Wrotterley ; 7th, Mrs. Sutherland; 8th, Harry R. Cate; 
Sth, Jas. Walker; 10th, Mrs. S. C. Comstock; 11th, Mrs. L. R. 
Graham ; 12th, E. J. Dunscombe ; 13th, Miss L. M. Shortt; 14th, B. 
B. Owen; 15th, Miss Constance de Striger; 16th, Mrs. E. Bromley ; 
17th, T. Ernest Waltham; 18th, Ernest Abrahams; 19th, Miss 
Comley ; 20th, J. A. Young; and 21st, Madame Henri Fourme. In 
both sections of this competition the judges withheld prizes and 
awarded in other classes. 

SpeciaLt Prizes. 


Will Cadby, Mrs. Cadby, T. G. Cochrane, Herbert J. Hughes, 
Madame Albert Huguet, Miss Lilian S. Owen, Miss Louise V. Hitch- 
cock, G. Carpentier, H. Jackson, S. C. Comstock, Mrs. S. C. Com- 
stock, W. Robertson, Josef Brunner, A. E. Littler, Giovanni Aita, 
Henry Troth, William C. Motteram, Josef Edler von Douhauser, 
Herbert C. Hughes, Brian A. Reeves, Laurence G. Reid, Ernest H. 
Hooper, Miss Stocks, Ernst Budina, H. Bazin, L’Abbe Larivet, Miss 
Edith K. Brown, G. A. Fowkes, Amtsrichter Raykowski, C. Blan- 
chet, A. Waterall, Miss Bruere, Frank H. Stevens, John Hayward, 
T. S. Boudoin, C. S. Sargisson, Miss Margaret Smith, Fred W. 
Levett, Geo. Heys-Jones, Lady Helen Lacey, M. M. Hodgson, L. C. 
Burchardt, H. C. Rubincam, Miss M. Nelson, F. Cowley, Valentine 
Lora, A. Haton, M. Schablin, Miss H. B. Cole, G. F. Fisher, Eugene 
Francois, and Miss Jean L. Clemens. 


———_1+~— 


THE INFLUENCE OF DILUTION OF THE DEVELOPER 
UPON THE CHARACTER OF THE PICTURE. 


To become acquainted with the advantages of diluted development 
and the nature of its action, tests should first be made with the 
development of three uniformly exposed sensitometer plates, one with 
normal developer, and the other two with developers of different 
dilution. The different character that can be observed on these 
pictures, sharpens the judgment about the proper way to obtain a 
good negative. 

To make such a test, expose three small plates, cut from a highly 
sensitive dry plate, under a scale sensitometer from one to sixteen 
tissue-paper layers, at equal time with the normal light quantity 
of 120 meter-candles seconds. Have three developing trays in readi- 
ness. The first contains rodinal developer, 1:30; the second, 1:50; 
and the third, 1:300. In the first, the developer is, therefore, of a 
normal composition; the second is diluted five times, and the third 
has a ten-times’ dilution. Place now the exposed plates into the 
trays, and observe the time at which the picture appears. In No. 1 
the picture comes in 40 seconds. and is ully developed in four minutes g || 
that is, the weakest light impressions, 13 to 16, are just visible. 
Picture No. 2 appears in 4 minutes, and the plate has to be left in 
the bath for 24 minutes, to he able to read the figures 13 to 16. 
Upon plate No. 3 the picture appears in 12 minutes, and requires 
£4 minutes for the development of the figures 13 to 16. The time 
of development is, therefore, not proportional to the dilution, as a 
five-times’ dilution does not require five times but six times ie 
time, and the ten-times’ dilution not ten times but twenty-one times 
the time. If the plates are observed from the glass side, it will be 


| 


seen that No. 1 has a thorough development at the strongest exposed 


parts, while No. 2 is weaker, and No. 3 has no through develop 
This explains easily that after fixing the gradation and therewit 
character of the pictures is entirely different. No. 1 shows the 
1 to 4 well covered and sharply contrasting towards 13 to 16, 
No. 2 the covering from 1 to 4 is weaker, and with it the cor 
towards 14,.to 16. No. 3 shows a still weaker covering in the 
1 to 4, and still less contrast towards 13 to 16. Expressed in 
language, the negatives become softer with increasing dilution, 
the result proves the excellence of a diluted developer for u 
exposed plates, whicli, in concentrated developers, would giv 
hard negatives. In such cases very delicate negatives of mod 
covering are obtained by diluted development, but they contai 
tones in correct proportion, and can be changed by intensificatic 
harmonic, well-printing negatives. Further advantages of a di 
developer area greater clearness of the picture and a reductic 
the light halos, which are only strong when the plate has suf 
a thorough development. Each plate of doubtful exposure sk 
be put first in a ten-times’ diluted developer, and the time sh 
be observed at which the picture appears. Under the conditior 
the above case, a normal exposure would be made when the pic 
commences to become visible in 12 minutes. If observation w 
show a time of only 6 minutes, it would look like an over-expos 
arid to save the negative the plate would have ‘ be finished 
very strong developer, with a good addition of bromide of potass 
If the picture would not appear before 12 minutes in the dil 
developer, under exposure would be the case, and the plate sh 
be left in the diluted developer until the most delicate details 
visible, and the negative can then be intensified.—Jou. Gabi 
Translated by Henry Dietrich. 


> +______ 


LIGHTING. 


For the past forty or more years various ideas have been adval 
by ‘various workers for the lighting of the face as we see it w 
the light, and personally I have not the slightest doubt but + 
all claims made have been “founded on fact,” so to speak. Ino 
words, every worker is a “law unto himself,” and manipulates 
light to suit himself, But there can be no question that there n 
be a right and a wrong way of lighting. Now the next question 
consideration would naturally be: What is the right and wha 
the wrong way? The answers to these two questions are so obs 
or hard to arrive at that the average worker almost hesitates tc 
any further in his investigations, One great, and perhaps— 
greatest reason for his hesitation lies in the fact that we, as ph 
graphers, cannot, with any degree of positiveness, point to 
particular name or person as being a recognised authority. W 
Perhaps the reason may be found in the fact that we are young 
years as a profession, many of our earliest followers yet living, | 
it is a historical fact that the benefit of one’s knowledge and eff 
are seldom reaped until after one has passed over the “ great divic 
With the artist, or the follower of Rembrandt, Rubens, Tur 
Murillo, Michael Angelo, and perhaps scores of others, it is differe 
For ages past their ideas, and in many instances their advice | 
their instructions, have been handed down to their successors U 
it has almost become a sacred matter to those receiving them. | 
as photographers, dealers in “light and shade,” have and are 1 
“worshippers afar off,” trying with ‘our meagre possibilities to ¢ 
a little instruction from these selected few. It is an old and tiresc 
saying that we are hampered by not haying “colour” to aid us 
our endeavours. This saying, like most old sayings, is true, ¢ 
we must sooner or later realise it. As soon as we have read 
this station in our professional career the next consideration is, h 
am I to make work that will he classed as artistic? To this quest 
there can be but one answer, and that is, by so controlling y 
lights as to secure artistic effects in black and white, the only me 
at our disposal for producing pictures up to the present time, 
In my personal experience under the light, which has exten 
over twenty-one years, and in handling all classes of subjects 
have found that there is one main consideration to be taken 1 
account in producing artistic work, and that is the direction fi 
which the light falls on the subject. There are other considerati 
of a minor importance which will doubtless enter into the light 
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f the face, but they are in no wise to be compared to this one of 
direction.” i 

Tt has been my privilege within the past few years to attend a 
rge majority of the State and national conventions, where I have 
sard the various claims made, and seen the demonstrators work 
e light in their own way, and I have found that in all cases their 
st thought was for the direction of the light as it fell on the subject. 


Qne man would claim that he used as large a source of light as 
> could possibly get; in other words, he used no curtains of any 
scription on his light. But I noticed when he demonstrated his 
ethod of work he would have his subject posed at least as far from 
s side light as his top light would measure upward from where it 
ined with the side light. For example: If we are using a light, 
e top light of which measures twelve feet from the side light up 
its highest point, and we pose the subject twelve feet into the 
om, measuring from the lower end of the side light, all that will 
en be necessary is to lower the curtain (if curtains are used) on 
e side light just enough (no more) to secure a catch light in the 
e (or speck, as the public calls it); this light is thus obtained, 
ovided, of course, that the head has not been turned so far away 
om the light that no light at all strikes the shadow side of the 
ee. In this connection I would say, that as soon as there appears 
soft light on the shadow cheek, which will be due to the face 
ing turned far enough to the light to catch it, if the light from 
e side is low enough the catch light will appear. If no curtains 
e used on the light there will be ro question on this point, as the 
tch light will show itself just at the instant the face is turned 
r enough to the light to show the soft light on the shadow cheek. 


Now, someone (or more, perhaps) will think, “Yes, this may be 
od under a double slant light, but I have no single slant; what 
Il Ido?” Do just as that brother did who was using the double 
mt, Have a certain portion of your light top light, and the other 
tion will be side light, and for all practical purposes it will be 
und to work the same. If, for example, the upper half of your Jight 
“say, ten feet, the subject should be faced ten fect into the recom 
ym the light. 
At this stage of the game we run up against another point of 
thting that has often been mistaken for a principle of lighting, and 
at is, the question of the strength of the light as it rests on the 
bject. That is, whether it be strong, bordering on contrast,’ or 
it or delicate. This, to. my mind, is not a principle,.but merely 
personal preference, and is to be determined by each operator for 
mself. Over and over we see pictures by men of national reputa- 
m, one making strong, bold lighting, the other soft, delicate, and 
ll of detail, but upon a close examination we find the light falling 
jon the subject from the same direction, viz., half way from the 
ghest point in the opening of the light and its lowest point, or, 
it is known to the average worker, an angle of forty-five degrees. 
3 to the size of the opening, that has, in my opinion, nothing to 
with the resulting negative other than the consideration.of whether 
Shall be a negative strong in contrast or one of soft, desicate 
ality—the smaller the source of light, the more concentrated it 
Il be at certain parts of the face—forming high lights, artd accen- 
ating those parts, while the half-tones and shadows are held down 
their proper weight, The larger the source of light the softer 
@ effect, and the less we notice any one or more parts of the com- 
Sition being of greater importance as compared to other parts. 


Now we come to the operator who uses curtains or screens on 
s light, and I find by close observation that he differs but little 
im his brother who uses no curtains. In working his lightings he 
governed by that most important of all considerations, the 
lirection” of his light, and after he has completed his lighting, 
d we examine it close y, we find that he has made but one difference, 
mely, in the size of his light, he having curtained it down until 
18S much smaller, but at the same time he has moved the subject 
arer to it, making, perhaps, a stronger or more bold effect, which 
is merely his own taste, judgment, preference, interpretation, of 
@ requirements of the subject, call it what you may. 
So we can arrive at but one conclusion, and that is, we must work 
t the principle of the light and not for the method of obtaining 
‘Tis but folly for any one man to claim he has the “only way 
lighting the face.” There is no such thing as “a way,” but 


| is too long a story. 


“the thing ” is to know the principle of it, and what matters “the 
way.” It is just here so many of us have misunderstood our artist 
friends in their lectures at the conventions. They have undertaken 
to tell us the principles, and we cried out for “a way.” The way 
must rest with each individual, and as soon as that individual has 
found the way he establishes his own individuality, and that indi- 
viduality belongs to him and no other, but it must be founded upom 
the principles governing his work. What are the principles? That 
Perhaps at some future time I may try and tell 
of them as I understand them. But, as stated before, the “ direction ” 
of the light as it falls toward the subject is the first.—Frrrx Raymer, 
in “ Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.” 


Dew Apparatus, $c. 


Rayment’s Universal Lens Flange. 
Eurlham Grove, London, E. 

This Hange or adapter forms a perfect connection between camera 
front and any one of a number of lenses, though they differ in 
diameter. It enables an operator to atiach one tens in lieu of 
another with rapidity and security, avoiding the troublesome process 
of unscrewing the one and screwing on the second, or using the old! 
and cumbersome mediation of extra lens boards. The system em- 
ployed is an advance on those previously known, and may be briefly 
described as follows:—In a ring, having a rack cut on its circum- 
ference, a strong Iris diaphragm is enclosed. The size or diameter 
of the opening of the Iris is regulated by a pinion revolved in con- 
tact with a rack on the cncompassing ring. So that the rear portion 


Supplied by A. Rayment, 125, 


RACK 


go 
x 


of a lens tube (wp to the shoulder) being introduced into the aperture 
of the Iris, the pinion is revolved and the strong leaves of the Iris 
firmly grip the lens tube. To make this grip doubly secure, a clamp- 
ing arrangement is provided, which renders any relaxation of the 
hold on the lens an impossibility. The working portions of the 
mechanism are of suitable metal, but the external frame is of alu- 
minium, so reducing the weight to a minimum. It is made in several 
sizes, the smallest taking lenses of 2 in. and less in diameter, and the 
largest will receive lenses of 44 in. and less diameter. We understand. 
that Houghton, Limited, of High Holborn, and Messrs. Marion, of 
Soho Square, have taken up the agency for this piece of apparatus. 


Se 


Ar the meeting of the Common Council last week the Southwark 
Borough Council applied for permission to remove the Obelisk in St. 
George’s Circus in order that an ornamental clock tower presented to 
the borough might be erected in its place. This old landmark will be 
much missed by all South Londoners, and although the utilitarian 
aspect of the proposed substitute will have its advantages, the senti- 
mental associations surrounding the Obelisk will bea strong factor in 
any opposition that may arise as to its rez 15 
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Exhibitions. 


R.P.S. HOUSE EXHIBITION. 


THE exhibition of photographs by members of the affiliated societies 
selected from prints sent in to the 1904 competition was opened ai 
the Royal Photographic Society’s House, 66, Russell Square, on Tues- 
day, and, including as it does so representative and varied a collectiou 
of excellent examples of photography by some of the leading workers 
of the newer school, it ought to attract the attention it merits. By 
the newer school we do not mean the school of advanced, s»-called art, 
photography, including largely the indefinite in aspect and motif, but 
rather the best class of “straight” photography as worked by the 
younger and virile exponents of camera craft, workers of whom we 
1 hear more anon. The exhibition consists of 52 photographs, 
y chosen from'the great number originally submitted. These 
ourteen landscapes, eleven portrait and figure studies, six 
ural studies, seven seascapes, four natural history or flower 
s, Seven genre, and three street scenes. The varied character 
of the exhibits may well be judged from this analysis. The lack of 
frames, however, makes the show appear rather poor. We under- 
stand that the prints are to be suitably framed before being sent the 
round of the affiliated societies, and wonder why this could not have 
been done before they were shown at Russell Square. Curiously 
enough, the lack of frames did not appear to detract from the previous 
house exhibition. that of M. Demachys’ gum prints, but rather to add 
0 their effect. The explanation of this is probably because the whole 
of M. Demachys’ prints were much of a size and very similar in tone 
and mounting. In the present instance they are of every variety of 
size, colour, mounting, and treatment, and, although admirably 
arranged on the wails, the tout ensemble is rather scrappy. Among 
80 many good pictures—which include, we note, several that have 
been awarded the R.P.S. medal, although they do not score in this 
competition—it is somewhat difficult to pick out examples for special 


comment. The six photographs that were adjudged the best in the 
competition, and which were awarded the specially designed plaque, 
are: No. 47, “A Wind Sea,” by F.J. Mortimer ; No. 48, “In Arcady,” E. 
T. Holding; No. 49, “The Foreman,” T. Fitzgibbon Forde; No. 50, 


“At the Smithy,” Edgar G. Lee; No. 51, “A Village Belle,” Mrs. G. 
A. Barton; No. 52, “ Evening,” G. H. Capper. 

To deal with these six first, “A Wind Sea” is probably as good a 
rendering of moving water as is likely to be secured by the camera, 
but for general forcefulness and abandon “In the Height of the 
Storm” (No. 46)), by the same worker, is a better picture. “In 
Aready” is a charming little half-length portrait of a small boy 
intently blowing a whistle pipe. The “action” and pose are excellent, 
the photography is exceptionally good, but the small boy is only 
blowing the pipe, he is not_playing it. “The Foreman” is an admir- 
able portrait study, full of vigour and character, but the lighting is 
cather one-sided, which makes the shadow side-of the face rather 
heavy. “At the Smithy” isa fine rendering of sunlight. Two men anda 
horse at the smithy door, bathed in the light of the sinking sun. The 
more one gazes into this picture the more brilliant and real the sun- 
light appears. The shadows are full of detail and rich in colour, and 
the figures are well placed and posed. “A Village Belle” is in Mrs. 
Barton’s well-known “large” style, which compels admiration. Mrs. 


result has a certain breadth that is quite “painty ” in 
picture, for simple, direct treatment, is as fine an 
raiture as anything this clever worker has given us. 
s rather a hackneyed subject extremely well done. The 
evening t shines through the drifting clouds of the darkening 
sky, and is reflected in the low-lying, marshy middle distance and 
glimmering river foreground. At first there appears to be a certain 
woolly, out-of-focus appearance about this picture that is somewhat 
displeasing at close range, but when viewed at a distance of a few fees 
the admirable lighting and delicate treatment remove this, and the 
cture stands as an admirable example of quiet land:cape work. A 
review of the other pictures in the coltection will be given next week. 


example of 7 
“ Evening * 


ANDOVER. 


THE fourth annual photographic exhibition held in connection with 
the Andover and District Horticultural Society was opened on 


August 1. Probably the very worst time of the year was choser 
getting together a provincial photographic exhibition—the time of 
when the majority of photographers are away on holidays _obtai 
new pictures for the winter shows, and but little disposed to ex] 
last season’s work, and equally indisposed to exhibit their |, 
efforts so early in the present season. 
These facts, doubtless, will account for the rather small numbe 
entries. The committee, however, has worked hard, and 
efforts of Mr. W. I. Gradidge, the energetic Hon. Secretary, ane 
willing co-workers ought to haye a richer reward in the shap 
a larger exhibition should they decide to hoid another show 1] 
in the season. The fact, too, that at present there is no photogra 
society at Awdover may also have a little to do with the lad 
pictorial support extended to the exhibition by local photographer 

The present collection of pictures mounted on screens in an ani 
of the main exhibition may, however, do something to foster the 
of forming a society in this neighbourhood. The judges, Messrs 
J. Mortimer and 8. G. Kimber, made the following wards :— 
Open classes.—A portrait or figure studies—Gold medal, “A 1 
trait,’ Miss Be Stanford. Silver medai, “A Veteran,” J. Sm 
Bronze medal, “The trivial round—the common task,” Rev. E, 
Watts. 
Class B.—Landscape and seascape—Silver medal, “ Weeds 
Rushes,” A. MacDonald. Bronze medal, “ Moreton Old Hall,” W. 
Foxall. Certificate, “Morning Mist,” A. Burley Moss. 

Class ©.—Architecture—Silver medal, “An Old Street, Yo: 
A. W. Wallburn. Bronze medal, “ The Eastern Crypt, Winchest 
W. A. Clark. “Certificate, “Salisbury Cathedral, West Entran 
Rev. EK. J. Watts. 

Classes D, E, and F, open to amateurs only residing wil 
a radius of twenty miles of Andover :— 

Class D.—Landscape and seascape—First prize,“ A Dairy Pastu 
G. Vialls. Second, “Hoar Frost,” Rev. E. G. Watts. Third, “HH 
land Loch,” Miss M. Best. 

Class E.—Architecture—First prize, “St. Pierre Church, C 
stance,” Rev. E. G. Watts. Second, “Pulpit, St. Lé Church, } 
mandy,” Rev. E. G. Watts (debarred). Third, “A Fane in whiel 
Pray.” 
Class F.—Figure studies, etc.—First prize, “ Taking Sounding 
Rey. E. G. Watts. Second, “Snowdrops,” Rev. E. G. Watts | 
barred). Third, “Group of Highland Cattle,” Miss M. Best. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


August 16-20.—Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society Photograp 
Section. Secretary, Edward Kitto, The Observatory, Falmouth. 

September 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley Galle 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Pho 
graphic Salon, 1904, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W. 

September 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon Secreta 
K. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 

September 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s For 
Ninth Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London. Secreta 
A. W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

October 1-30.—Berlia International Photographic Exposition, 
Franz Goercke, Berlin W. 62, Maassen-Strasse 32, Germany. 

October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. sec., H. 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

October 18, 19, 20.—Kettering Church 


Institute Photograp 


Exhibition. Hon. Secretary, E. Claypole, 112, Hawthorn Roi 
Kettering. 


November, 1904.—IIford and District Photographie Society. H 
sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 2, 3, 4, 5. Newark Photographic Exhibition. Secreta: 
L. C. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 

November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. Hon Secreta 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. Hon. Secreta 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secretari 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. | 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. Se 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 


Hon. Se 


Hon. Secretary, A. 
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cember 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
‘Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

cember 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
tary, 8. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
; 10ist Street, New York. 

cember 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
tary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

cember 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, S. G. 
er, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

cember 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. 
Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 
nuary 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secretary, 
A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

quary 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
ichell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Park, EK. 

wary 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic Society of Marseilles. 
tary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille. 
bruary 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
sation. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
, Glasgow. 

ne, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
, 62, Compton Road, Harehills. Leeds. 


eek ee 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


tember 350.—* Photographic News.” Quarterly Competition. 
tographic News,” 9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, 


Hon. Secre- 


Secretary, F. G. 


ober 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures taken 
Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. Thornton-Pickard 
facturing Co., Altrincham. 

ober 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paper. 
n Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

(ober 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 
et Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, 
els. 

ober 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
ait Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
on, H.C. 

vember 1.—The “ Graphic.” 
0 Competition, the “Graphic,” 
on, E.C. 

ember 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. 
intern slides and prints made with Barnet products. 
ons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

rch 15, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in prizes for negatives on Ilford 
3s. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, EB. 


Manager, 
Whitefriars, 


£50 in cash prizes. 
Tallis Street, 


Prizes valued at £500 
Elliott 


mmercial & Ceaal Intelligence 


TROLITE, Lrp., of 66, Berners Street, London, W., inform us 
they have taken over the Notkin Light and Power Co., of Edin- 
1. 


mcat, Business to be Relinquished.—Messrs. Eames and Com- 
, opticians and photographic dealers, announce their intention 
ortly relinquishing the business at 28, Rushey Green, Catford, 
the lease being for disposal. 


RECEIVING order has been made in the case of Johnson Holmes, 
ist, of 26, Clarendon Street, Wolverhampton. The debtor puts 
his gross liabilities at £1,372, of which £218 3s. 4d. is ex- 
d to rank as dividend for thirty-six unsecured creditors. One 
tor is fully secured to the extent of £1,150. The assets he 
ates at £11 2s., leaving a deficiency of £207 1s. 4d. The causes 


solvency he attributes to “depreciation of property and bad 
© 


SUMMONS under the Pharmacy Act, Ireland, has been dismissed 
e Collooney magistrates on the technical ground that the register 
larmaceutical chemists, chemists and druggists, etc., produced 
urt was not certified under the hand of the Registrar and 
ersigned by the president and two members of the Council. 
defendant was an unregistered person, against whom it was 
od that he had kept open shop for the sale of poison. It is 


rstood that a case for the High Court will be stated immediately. 


YGrn Company, Lrp.—Registered July 22, by L. F. Hedger, 
n House, 82-5, Fleet Street, E.C., with a capital of £1,000 in 
wares. Objects: To carry on the business of chemists, druggists, 
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opticians, manufacturers of and dealers in all kinds of salts, acids, 
alkalis, drugs, medicines, medicaments, herbs, pharmaceutical, chemi- 
cal and surgical instruments and appliances, toilet requisites, photo- 
graphic materials, scientific, surgical, and optical instruments, etc. 
No initial public issue. Registered without articles of association. 
Registered office, Byron House, 82-5, Fleet Street, E.C. 


A Great Temptation.—At the Liscard Police-court on Monday last,. 
before Messrs. H. Pooley and G. H. Peers, Mary Ann Curran (21) 
and Margaret Dunn (47), both Liverpool hawkers, were charged with 
stealing a package of photographic material, value 2s. the property 
of Mr. R. W. F. Robinson, chemist, Seacombe. It appeared that: 
the parcel had been left by a messenger in the smoking saloon of 
the Wallasey ferry steamer “Lilly ” on Saturday afternoon, instead. 
of being handed to the stagemen for conveyance across the river. It 
was picked up by a little girl named Frances Ann Robinson, 38, 
Demesne Street, Seacombe, who intended to take it to the pay-gate 
at Seacombe Ferry. The two prisoners came up, however, and took 
it from her, telling her that they would give-it to the man at the 
gate. They did not do so, and were afterwards arrested by Police- 
constable White, who found them tying up-the parcel in Mersey: 
Street, Seacombe. Mr. Pooley said it was a very improper thing. 
on the part of the ferry authorities to allow parcels to be conveyed 
in such a loose manner, as it caused great temptation to unprincipled 
persons. Prisoners were each fined &s., with the opticn of three 
days’ imprisonment. 


Cameras as Luggage.—His Honour Sir Horatio Lloyd has for- 
warded to the Registrar of the Holywell County Court his judgment 
in an action which he heard last week, in which Mr. Foster Smith, 
an assistant master at the Holywell County School, sued the L. and 
N.-W. Railway Company for £25 16s., damages for luggage lost im 
transit. The action raised an important point affecting amateur- 
photographers and all who avail themselves of the “luggage-in— 
advance” arrangement. The plaintiff forwarded to Nelson a port- 
manteau containing, amongst other things, two cameras and other- 
photographic apparatus of the value of £17. The portmanteau wa 
not seen again. For the defendant company it was argued that they 
were not common carriers of cameras, and that an extra rate should. 
have been paid. In giving judgment, his Honour pointed out that 
nothing was said on the consignment note signed by the plaintiff as 
to the exception of cameras. In these days it was by no means an 
unusual thing for passengers to carry such articles as cameras for~ 
their use and pleasure on the journey, and it seemed to him that 
the judgment of Chief Justice Cockburn in. the case of Macrow y. 
the Great Western Railway Company would necessarily cover sucly 
an article as the one in question. His Honour therefore directed 
judgment to be entered for plaintiff for the amount claimed, with 
costs. 


Patent Dews. 


The following applications for patents were made between July 1& 
and July 23, 1904 :— 

Washing Apparatus.—No. 16,077. 
veloping and washing photographic plates, films, and prints. 
Henry Woodhouse Fairbrother. 

Films.—No. 16,177. 
Edwards. 
Shutters.—No. 16,289. “Improvements in and relating to shutters 
for photographic lenses and other scientific instruments.” Alex- 

ander Eugen Conrady and Frederick William Watson Baker. 

Camera Carrier.—No. 16,322. 
or support.” Complete specification. 


“An improved appliance for de- 


2 


“Improvements in photographic films.” Austin 


“A new or improved camera carrier 
Henry James Thomas. 


Se ae 


SHorTLy before ten o'clock last Saturday evening a call was re- 
ceived at the Manchester Chief Fire Station, Jackson’s Row, to am 
outbreak which had occurred in the premises occupied by a photo- 
grapher at 15, Market Street. A detachment of the brigade was 
despatched, and after a few minutes’ work succeeded in subduing the 
fire. Considerable damage, however, was caused to the property im 
the dark-room, but, fortunately, the adjoining portions of the pre- 
mises were untouched. The cause of the outbreak is unknown. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


Tur Weymouth Photographic Society’s monthly outing took place 
on Wednesday last, when about twenty-eight members and friends 
uvailed themselves of a pleasant trip to Corfe Castle. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC society has been formed at Slough with Mr. E. 
Oetzmann as President and Mr. G. Young as Secretary. It will be 
known as the Slough Photographic Society, and will meet at the 
Leopold Institute. 


Tur Derby Convention Group of 1886.—We omitted, when repro- 
ducing this interesting photograph from the Convention Handbook 
a few weeks ago, to credit our old friend, Mr. Thomas A. Scotton, 
of Derby, with the production of the negative. 


Watrorp Camera Club.—The second annual open exhibition of the 
club will be held in the Corn Exchange on October 26, 27, and 28. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. G. Tray- 


“oot, 3, The Parade, High Street, Watford. The final date for entries 


will be October 5. 

No. 11 of the “Practical Photographer” Library Series has been 
sen us. This number deals with landscape photography. The 
pictorial work of Mr. Reginald Craigie comes in for review at the 
hands of the Editor, and many able articles are contributed by weil- 
Smown writers. 


Aw Exhibition of Photographic Work is announced by the Kettering 


Church Institute to be held cn October 18, 19, and 20. There are 


: five open classes, and the awards are silver and bronze medals. Mr. 


‘W. R. Bland will be the judge, and Mr. E. Claypole, 112 Hawthorn 
(Read, Kettering, is the Hon. Sec. 


Tun “Perfected” Enlargement Tables is the title of a price list 


cof enlargements in Bromide, Platinotype, Carbon, etc., specially 


‘compiled for the professional worker by H. Holden, of 68, Oxford 
“Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. All who require enlargements 
wade at a low figure should apply for a copy of this table. 


Mussrs. Sanps, Hunrer, anv Co., 20, Cranbourne Street, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C., have issued a new edition of their useful 
and popular second-hand list of photographic apparatus. This list 


should be secured by all photographers anxious to pick up cheap 
_cameras, lenses, photo sundries, or other bargains. 
post free for the asking. 


It will be sent 


Mussrs. Sanpers AND Crownurst, 71, Shaftesbury Avenue, Lon- 
don, W., have sent us their illustrated catalogue of photographic 
apparatus. It contains a very complete selection of everything need- 
yl for the ordinary photographer, as well as several excellent lines 
more particularly designed for the specialist. A postcard to the 
above address will bring a copy. 

Enrry forms for the Ilford and District Photographic Society's 
[Exhibition are to hand. The exhibition will be held at the Reading 
Room, High Road, Ilford, on November 25 and 26, and one gold, 
two silver, and two bronze medals are offered in the open class. 
Messrs. J. T; Ashby and Furley Lewis are the judges. The 
prospectus can be obtained from the Exhibition Sceretary, Mr. H. 
Cole, 160, Thorold Road, Ilford. 


Prerure post cards have taken a permanent place in our daily life, 
and infinite skill and ingenuity are concentrated on their production. 
No corner of the globe has escaped the man with the camera in his 
tireless search for views for postcards. Hartmann Post Cards, 
produced and sold: by F. Hartmann, of 45 Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C., are excellent productions, and the latest publications from 
this firm show the wide field.covered by the series. 


ssex Camera Olub is holding its Third Annual Exhi- 
all, East Ham, on January 20 and 21, 1905. 
Silver and bronze medals are offered in the open classes, and special 
prizes in the members’ classes. ‘The judges will be Messrs. A. Horsley 
Hinton, H. Snowden Ward, and Rev. F. C. Lambert. All communi- 
eations should be addressed to the Hon. Sec., T. Mitchell, 180, 


Browning Road, Manor Park, E. 


Tue South E 
pition in the Town H 


We have received an excellent little price list of Dr. !Schleus 
plates and photographic goods: The book is admirably printed 
sets forth clearly the merits of the plates, films, developers, 
manufactured by Dr. C. Schleussner at his dry plate factory F 
fort-on-Main. Messrs. Thos. Christy and Co., 4, Old Swan | 
Upper Thames Street, London, E.C., are the sole agents fo 
United Kingdom. <A copy of the list can be had on application. 


Tur Hon. Secretary of the London and Provincial Photogr 
Association is-now preparing the programme of fixtures foi 
winter session, and will be glad to hear from members, intel 
members, or-friends of members, who may have subjects of int 
for discussion at the evening meetings, papers on photographie t 
or lantern slides for display. The Hon. Secretary’s name and ad 
are Mr, R. J. Kindon, Burnside, Church Road, Shortlands, Kent 


A Sensrrisine Bath for Carbon Tissue.—M. Vaucamps, writi 
the “ Moniteur de la Photographie,” gives the following as confe 
a high degree of sensitiveness to carbon tissue :—Bichromate of 
sium, 80 grams; hot distilled water, 1,000 c.c.; bicarbonate of 
2 grams; bromide of potassium, 1.5 grams. Mix in the order ¢ 
stated, taking care that the bichromate of potassium is comp) 
dissolved before the other ingredients are added. Care mu 
taken not to use the solution until it is quite cold. 


In the “Journal” of the Royal Microscopical Society for | 
Dr. A. E. Wright discusses the following four methods of meas 
the magnification of a microscope and its elements :— (1) use 
focussing lens placed above the ocular for bringing the emergent 
to a focus in the plane of a suitable measuring scale; (2) sep 
measurements of the magnifying powers of objective and_ oc 
(3) measurements depending on elmholtz’s formula; and (4) me 
involving the production of a fiduciary phenomenon by means 
diffraction grating. : 


Recognitron of Camaraderie.—During the recent visit of the 
and Queen of Great Britain to Ireland, and while on their way 
Trappist Monastery on Mount Milleray, several amateur | 
graphers were noticed taking snapshots at her Majesty, who, in 
of trying to foil them as some of lesser note are inclined to do, | 
ingly turned her camera on them. The daughter of the American | 
dent takes a different course. As guest of honour at a recepti 
the Women’s building at the St. Louis Fair recently, it is rep 
that she noticed an amateur photographer aiming to take a sna 


t at her, and on her complaint to the chief of the hostesses she ha 


turned out of the grounds.—“ American Amateur Photographer 


Yarmours in London.—Some idea of the excellent effort whic 
Corporation is making to induce more visitors to come to Yarr 
by appealing to the eye of the stranger, through the medium of pi 
prominently placed in the Holiday Court at the Crystal Palace, 
be gathered from a visit to the Town Hall, Yarmouth, where ar 
on view for a few days a collection of fine photographs executed 
large scale. There are nineteen in all, finely framed, and 
embrace all the features that have made Yarmouth so popular. 
are the work of Mr. Yallop, of Regent Road, Yarmouth, and ¢ 
be hung on either side of an artistic panel, on which the opport 
is taken to offer'a few recommendations in Yarmouth’s favour. 


MoprErn Stage Effects.—Herr Eugen von Jemmendy, the ai 
manager of the Opera House in Buda-Pesth, is about to introd 
series of scenic innovations in Wagner’s Nibelungen, which 
greatly add to the realism of the performances. According to the ] 
correspondent of the “Standard,” Herr von Jemmendy has iny 
a process whereby the movement of the Rhine waves in the Rhei 
is exactly reproduced. For the “ Walkiirenritt” the artist ha 
instantaneous photographs taken of eight female circus riders 
were dressed in Valkyrie costumes, and rode in front of a 
boarding six hundred yards in length. These are to be cine 
graphically thrown on the stage. The effect produced is th 
riders bursting out of the clouds and riding in the air. The 
Morgana scene in the last act of the Queen of Sheba has also 
made very realistic by the aid of the cinematograph, a circus 
viding the horses, camels, elephants, and Arabs, seen in the 
as a caravan crossing the desert. 
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fun death of Mr. F. Goodall, R.A., last week leaves a blank in 
y rapidly thimning ranks of the old school of workers, that newer 
rants to academic honours do not quite seem to fill in the public 
. It is unnecessary to speak of his pictures and their .character- 
ics, since every visitor to the Academy at any time during the past 
rty years remembers them well—works showing much trained 
lity, but no kind of inspiration. Mr. Goodall, however, did not 
fine himself to Egyptian scenes. He had always shown a readiness 
turn his hand to a variety of subjects, and, just as he had changed 
m British rustic’ pictures to the Nile and the Pyramids, so he 
sed from those to Bivlical scenes and to English landscape. 


fais year’s meeting of the British Association for the Adyance- 
nt of Science, to be held at Cambridge from August 17 to 24, 
mises to be one of exceptional interest. Copies of the programme 
proceedings are now ready, and may be obtained on appli- 
ion to the local secretaries at Cambridge. Mr. Balfour will de- 
x the inaugural address in the Corn Exchange, at 8.30 p-m., on 
idnesday, the 17th. The University town isa peculiarly appro- 
ate place of assembly at a time when molecular and mathematical 
ysics hold so prominent a place in the field of science, especially 
connection with the theories of electricity and radio-activity, in 
elucidation of which Cambridge professors have done some of 
finest work. 


HE thirteenth annual session of the National Union of the Photo- 
phic Societies of France, the twelfth session of the International 
ion of Photography, and the congress of the Lorraine Society of 
tography took place this year at Nancy from July 18 to 25. The 
egates—a hundred, strong—were received at the Hétel de Ville by 
Beauchet, Mayor of the town; M. Janssen, director and founder 
the Mont Blanc Observatory; M. Pector, Secretary of the Photo- 
phic Union ; and M. Bucquet, President. of the Photo Club de Paris. 
2 excursionists visited the principal industrial establishments of 
ney, and a grand soirée was held in their honour. Various ex- 
sions, including visits to Toul, St. Nicholas, the Vosges, and 
xembourg, filled the week’s programme. 


IEREFORDSHIRE Photographic Society.—A field day in conjunction 
h the Gloucester and Stroud Photographic Societies was held on 
asday, July 28, to Gloucester, Deerhurst, and Tewkesbury. The 
ty embarked. on the s.s. Berkeley Castle and steamed up. the 
erm. The first stopping-place was Deerhurst. This interesting 
jent church and Saxon chapel was visited and a number of plates 
josed. The party then returned to the boat and proceeded to 
Lower Lode Hotel, where lunch was served, after which the ferry 
s crossed, and a short walk brought the party to Tewkesbury, 
en the Abbey, old houses, etc., received careful attention from 
hy cameras. Over two hundred plates were exposed, and great 


dit is due to the Gloucester Society for the excellent arrangements 
de. 


IixiarurE Painting.—The news that the Princess of Wales has 
en an order to a young lady miniaturist to paint a portrait of 
le Prince George reminds one how popular this form of portrait- 
nting is becoming. Already the other four children of the Prince 
Wales have had their miniatures painted—the King having them 
cially done to present to the Prince and Princess upon their return 
m their Colonial tour. A departure from the same idea are the 
lature panel portraits, done in pencil, the heads alone being 
bured, the drawing of the figure being left in pencil, making a 
mming effect. Miniatures are being used now for fitting into the 
ks of watches. Carved ivory portraits also claim the attention 
Society beauties who have grown tired of artistic photography 
l life-size portraits. 


: Ute Se ars 
tREET Studies.—Amateurs living in great cities often bemoan 


ir lot in haying nothing to photograph as compared with those 
‘otees of the camera who live amid rural surroundings. As a 
tter of fact, says the “ Weekly Budget,” the dweller in big cities 
around a plethora of material from which to build up some of 
‘Most striking photographic pictures. It is hidden from his eyes 
ause it is so often seen; the common soon becomes the common: 
ce. But, given an artistic eye, there is no street in a great city 
ich does not teem with ‘pictorial subjects. For example, it has 
n shown of late what a wealth of unique pictorial material the 
NS eye can obserye in the doings of the men who tar our roads or 


asphalt our pavements. By waiting near the copper in which their 
evil-smelling decoction is boiled it will often happen that the ascend- 
ing smoke will provide a most artistic effect. 


Arr as a National Asset.—The “ Burlington Magazine” for August 
urges the necessity of better artistic training from a commercial point 
of view. It says:—‘ Have we all realised, for instance, how much 
France and Italy have profited in hard cash by the taste, consistency, 
and liberality of their patronage of art, compared with a country like 
the United States, where not one man in a thousand takes even a super- 
ficial interest in it? Their cities are visited by hosts of travellers and 
students from all parts of the world, whose board, lodgings, and rail- 
way fares alone would amount to an enormous sum annually. . To 
this must be added the huge sales of works of art which their national 
reputation enables them to effect.” But it is not enough, we are 
told, to train artists and designers. The public also must be educated 
to appreciate good art and to dislike bad art; and tha may be done, 
the “ Burlington” thinks, by a thorough reorganisation of our picture 
galleries and art museums, where good and bad work is now too often 
indiscriminately mingled. 


Born at home and abroad, but more especially in their travels in 
foreign lands, amateurs are often anxious to secure a photograph of 
memorial stones let into the floors of churches or of floors themselves 
which are remarkable for the beauty of their mosaic work. There 
are right and wrong ways of taking such photographs, says a writer 
in the “ Westminster Gazette,” and perhaps a hint as to the right, way 
will save some of my readers the disappointment of useless negatives. 
He says: The hint was given me by a verger of Winchester Cathedral, 
who was watching my efforts to take a photograph of the slab of 
dark stone which marks the resting-place of Jane Austen. ‘The task 
seemed nearly impossible of execution, inasmuch as the surface of 
the stone caught the light in such a way as to make the inscription 
almost invisible. But the verger soon overcame the difficulty’ by 
directing me to a corner of the cathedral where stood a bucket of 
water and an old cloth, and instructing me to wipe the stone over 
with water. In a moment the inscription stood out with startling 
clearness, and the negative was wholly satisfactory. 


Moverrn Artists out of Fashion.—The gates of Burlington House 
closed on Monday night on this year’s Royal Academy exhibition of 
paintings. For most of the artists, so far as the sale of their ex- 
hibited works is concerned, the results are‘described as “ wretched,” 
only 130 pictures among some 1,200 having found purchasers.- The 
depression is not confined to the Royal Academy; other picture 
galleries tell even a worse story. A well-known Academician was 
questioned on the subject by an “Express” representative. “I 
believe,” he said, “that wealthy people are limiting their picture 
buying to old masters. They will not look at modern pictures, simply 
because modern pictures are not the fashion. I often wonder how 
many artists can be now making the smallest kind of living. They are 
all driven to painting portraits, and the result is a very distressing 
competition, in which the weak go to the wall—and the strong go 
to the ‘line.’” Mr. H. Riviere, the rising young portrait painter, 
who was also seen by an “Express” representative, threw further 
ight on the question. “Many people buy pictures as an investment,” 
he said, “and with the example of recent sales of modern pictures 


at Christie’s and elsewhere before them, they are afraid of investing 
in modern works. Many modern pictures bought.at £1,000 have 
changed hands recently for £50. I attribute the undoubted rage 


for old masters to-day to be a mere whim of fashion. Fashions come 
in cycles, and I have no doubt it will be the turn of modern pictures 
again before very long.” 


Some More Over-the-Counter Stories.—Several’ of our customers 
have been good enough to send us accounts of peculiar inquiries that 
hey had, and we are retailing them for the benefit of our readers. 
says “ Houghton’s Monthly.” One dealer tells of a customer who had 
always been in the habit of using matt surface gaslight paper, and 
had never used anything else, until -one day he decided to try and 
make a few prints on ordinary P.O:P. Having purchased a packet, 
ne went home to make his first experiments with a daylight printing 
paper. ‘The next day he went into the dealers for some more gas- 
ight paper, and incidentally remarked that he was going to give up 
P.O.P. work, as it was too slow, to say nothing of the poor weak 
image that resulted from a whole day’ printing. The dealer thought 
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something must be wrong, and asked to see the prints. Then the 


mystery was explained; the paper had been put in back to front, 
he customer explaining with an air of resignation that he thought 
that the “glossy stuff on the back was some new sort of adhesive 
coating to fix the prints on the mounts.” Even P.O.P. printing is 
a sealed book to some people. The story of the lady who expected 
o get a visible image when she printed gaslight paper is evidently 
a more common experience. For instance, we are told of one who 
complained that there must be something wrong, because she had 
exposed the paper for as many seconds as instructions stated, and 
hen looked at it, and finding no image she tried it with a ten- 
minute exposure, only to get the same result. Finally, in despera- 
tion, the frame was left up close to the gas for over two hours, and, 
as no image appeared after all that time, the poor dealer was applied 
o, and asked to change the paper for a more reliable variety. 


AND PHorograpHy.—A Chinese vegetable dealer in 


His name is Ah Sin, 


Porarors 
Sydney is displaying a taste for photography. 
and one of the leading photographic dealers in the city has explained 
how the bland-featured Celestial came one day into his shop and 
invested in a hand camera, with all the other requisites necessary for 
picture-making. How he came to be fired with a desire to go in for 
photography could not be ascertained. This much, however, was 
certain—that although only a vegetable hawker he got to know as 
much about cameras as cabbages; and, mastering the chemi- 
cal manipulation involyed in the business, eventually became 
remarkably proficient in the art. Asked one day who had shown 
him how to take photographs, he smiled expansively, and simply 
said, “Oh, a fliend.” Whoever the “fliend” was he certainly 
must have found Ah Sina very apt pupil. On his morning rounds 
now, we are told, John is never without his camera. There, on top 
of the pumpkins and cabbages and potatoes lies the little kodak, fully 
loaded, and ready for the first thing that comes along in the picture- 
making line. But there is a purpose in John’s photography, for 
while he takes his customers’ photos he takes their money too. 
Potatoes and photography! A queer combination, truly, but Ah Sin 
troubles little about the incongruity of the thing so long as he con- 
tinues to make nearly as much—as he does—out of one as the other. 
None of Ah Sin’s fellow-countrymen, however, have yet shown any 
signs of becoming afflicted with the camera craze, and if cabinet- 
making and the grocery and greengrocery business are avenues 0: 
industry in which the Celestial is successfully competing with his 
European brethren in Sydney, the photographic profession need not 
have any fear of a Chinese invasion. 


Puorograpui¢ Classes.—The Acton and Chiswick Polytechnic, 
Bath Road, Bedford Park, London (Turnham Green Station), wil 
shortly again conduct an interesting series of evening lectures and 
practical classes in photographic subjects. The session commences 
on September 26, but application must be made for entry forms a 
once. The instruction is in three divisions. On Monday, Septem- 
ber 26, and subsequent Mondays until April, a course of lectures 
(with demonstrations and practice) will be given in pure photo- 
graphy, including portraiture. On Tuesday, September 27, and subse- 
quent Tuesdays, a practical course on retouching, accompanied by 
illustrated lectures. On Thursday, September 29, and subsequent 
Thursdays, the process work will be continued, and photo engraving 
(the production of blocks in line and in tone) will be demonstrated in 
practice, but this session will be accompanied by illustrated lectures 
or short chats on the theory of the production of the correct line 
and dot; negative making by wet and dry collodion and with gela- 
tine emulsion; various methods of etching, and an outline in the 
practice in making and finishing the block and proving. The classes, 
especially the retouching and photo-engraving classes, are limited by 
the space at their disposal (a tender consideration for the students, 
her Polytechnics), and immediate appli- 
she Secretary for entry forms. The first 
class nights named above will be free to all intending students. The 
classes will be open to students from any part of the county of 
Middlesex. This Polytechnic is governed by a Committee, which 1s 
directly responsible to the Middlesex County Council. Examinations 
in connection with the City and Guilds of London Institute will be 
held in May in the subjects of pure photography and process, and 
any students who desire it will be prepared for the same. 


which we recommend to 0 
cation should be made to 


Puorocrapuy of Meteors.—Perh 


aps at the present time, wh 


are approaching, under very favourable conditions, the annua 


play of Perseids, which lends itself 
adyantage than any other shower, 
those who have had no previous 
graphy. 
number of the “ English Mechanic’ 
darkness sets in it would be well 


support for the camera, which should be direc 
elevation of 50 deg. or 60 deg., and preferably 


land. To assist identification it w 


stellation including some fair 


y bright stars. 


to amateur observation to gi 
a few hints may be acceptal 
experience of this class of p 


The following suggestions by T. H. Astbury in the eu 


* are likely to be helpful :— 
to arrange a table or other 
ed to the sky | 
towards central 
© expose upon a 
The camera shou 


ould be well 


focussed in daylight upon the most distant object available, 


clamped just: within that focus. 


recommended to those who value their eyesigh 
Rapid plates should be used, and 


lens the better. At about 


cross that portion of the sky, 


to begin and to end, and the 


ime of apparition. 


uti 
for teles upie 1 
the apei.ure o 


The sun would serve 
, 


the greater 


en o'clock the plate should be ex} 
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possible, the points among the stars 


Constant watch mu 
er meteor is se 
d note, as exact 
where the meteor flight appi 
The camera sl 


be closed after about thirty or forty minutes’ exposure and tit 


closure noted. 
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over. 


less curved. 
or thereabout, observations secured 
ceding and following would be of s 


Mr. E. Lanpor, one of the cle 


Another plate may 
the absolute necessity of a constant watch and of exact notes. 


then be exposed, bearing in 
Dey 
until the plate begins to dark 


Success will be indicated by a straight black line indie 
the meteor trail, while the stars wi 
Though the chances o: 


1 be represented by lines me 
success are greater on Augui 
on the evenings of the weeks 
till greater value. . 


verest animal photographers, 


recently disclosed the secret of his successful cat studies to 
readers of “Cassell’s Penny Magazine,” After dispelling all b 


=: 


poses, he proceeds to show that as 


placed is the only unexplored place 
0 be examined, but by this time t 
ching may be done, Here comes 


and camera. I 
o understand what was required o 
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much depends upon the tem 
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The cat’s nature, whims, and fancies must be studied and pant 
to, and persuasion, not force, will do the rest. 
of the cat is a most important matter, the nocturnal serenader por 
ing few qualities that make him suitable for a study. Kittens 
he best sitters, but they also require patience. 
hat owing to their restlessness there is nothing to do but 
patiently—“to wait, in fact, until the table on which they are t 


The sele 


Mr. Landor 


in the room. Of course, that 
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out to the letter, and that much 
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Meetings of Societies. 


i 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Subject. 


Hust. | Name of Society. | 
2 
oe ng Dic eetriat Ph. @ fOuting. Potters Bar, Minims, and 
..| Bowes Pk. and District Ph. Soc. 1. Shenley. : 
Southampton Camera Club Print Competition. 
Nelson Photographic Socie ‘Time Development. Mr. Woods, 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc Informal Meeti j 
f Competition Portraiture and 


Vatford Camera Club .....06+ ’ 
| Watford » veel) Bigure Studies, 


DON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


png held July 28. Mr. P. R. Salmon (Author of a Photo- 
phic Trip to Greece and the Holy Land) in the chair.—Mr. Teape 
ibited three plates exposed under Chapman Jones Plate Tester, 
a Westendorp backed, No. 2 Seed Ortho, No. 3 Imperial. No, 1 
wed considerable halation, showing that the burnt sienna backing 
snot efficient, the sensitiveness to:red.and yellow is very great 
2 showed sensitiveness to green and yellow, but not much to red. 
ithe curious part is that the colour sensitised plates have exactly 
same sensitiveness to blue that the ordinary plate No. 3 has. 
A. Bedding had also found that blue sensitiveness was the same 
mdinary and colour sensitive plates. Mr. A. L. Henderson gave 
mtern exhibition of slides illustrating Athens, its maonurienesiand 
aces. The Chairman said that the slides shown were probably the 
st shown in that room, an opinion that Mr. Freshwater shared. 


he Hon. Secretary announced that the winter programme was in 
rse of compilation, and suggested that. members undertake to open 
missions instead of reading papers, and hoped that intending 
pers would send in their applications at once. 


rience has awarded the Lecomte prize of 
iysical science 


® Paris Academy of § 
y thousand francs for the most interesting work in p 
Professor Blondlot for his researches on the N-rays. 


‘conor for Industrial Purposes. —The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
been asked by Colonel Denny whether any facilities are given for 
manufacture of alcohol for industrial purposes under special ex- 
s regulations, so as to make the duty as small as possible. He 
-also been asked by the same hon. member what is the minimum 
varged upon alcohol after denaturation, and how this duty 
tpares with thal exacted in Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
| Italy upon spirit used for industrial purposes, including alcohol 
ines. From the lengthy reply made by Mr. A. Chamberlain it 
ears that there are no special facilities given: for the manufacture 
alcohol used for industrial purposes. There is no duty charged 
M spirit of British manufacture used for methylation, or for pur 
s sanctioned under Section 8 of the Finance Act, 1902, bub upon 


° 


eign spirits so used a differential duty of 5d. per proof gallon is 
weed. About three years ago the Board of Inland Revenue ob- 


information as regards the terms 
for industrial purposes in the 
es of 


ned through the Foreign Office 
mM which alcohol may be usec 
ncipal countries of the Continent and in the United Sta 
lerica; and, so far as they can judge from the returns then made, 
duty is charged upon alcohol so used in any of the countries named. 
18; however, says Mr. Chamberlain, difficult to say whether this 
uld: be true in all cases, as in some countries ‘the tax on alcohol is 
» a 'single tax, but a combination of several duties chargeable at 
ferent stages of manufacture or of sale, and it is not certain that 
of use of alcohol for industrial 
ixchequer, in the course of his 
ay. of 


‘of these are remitted in all cas 
tposes. The Chancellor of the & 
ech in a lengthy debate in the House of Commons on Monc 
b-week, said the fairest and wisest course would be to appoint a 
all committee ‘to go into the whole question of ‘duty-free alcohol. 
is matter will be watched with considerable attention by the photo 
ich considerable use and impor 


iphic fraternity, alcohol being ol s 
ice in various photographic manufactures and manipulations. 


Correspondence. 


*,* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given, 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents, 

Se 
ORTHO PLATES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Your article in “Ex Cathedra » last week re “ Ortho 
Plates’ recalls the fact that many years ago, when I was first in the 
throes of emulsion experimenting, I was the means of introducing in 
the market a perfect form of separator made in this country. On re 
ferring to my notes I find the following formula (it may interest expert- 
menters) given to the members of the eb sAG in) E8Sif- 

“Tsochromatic plates :—To each ounce of finished emulsion, add call 
of ammon carb. solution (5 ‘grains to the oz., which is saturated with 
washed carb. of silver, and 30 minums of ethroscenes, 31 to oz, 
This may be made in gelatine, and the supernatant liquid, ete., 
removed by the separator. This gives good results without a screen.” 

Yours truly, A. lL, H®&NDERSON, 

3righton, August 2, 1904. 


DEVELOPERS WITH ACETONE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With reference to the article on page 668 of your last 
issue under the above title, allow me to point out‘that Mr. T. Thorne 
Baker, F.C.8., is quite wrong in stating: “According to Eders- 
Jahrbuch for 1903, 0. W. C experimented - previously to 
Lumiére with acetone”; what is said is, “C. W. Czapek versuchte 
das vor liugerer Zeit von Lumiére und Seyewetz empfohlene aceton, 
ete.,” which is more correctly translated by, “OC. W.’ Czapek tried 
acetone, recommended a long time ago by Lumiére and Seyewetz,” 
which puts a totally different comp exion on the affair. 

I should also like to state that I fail to, see how the diagram 
reproduced on p. 669 illustrates “the difference between the character 
of gradation obtained with two H. and D. strips,” considering that 
one was developed for eight minutes and the other for only three; 
surely, to have true comparison, the times of development should be 
the same. As the diagram now appears, A strip had only an ex- 
posure of six, while B had 32. If this was so, then the conditions 
of experiment were not fair; if the exposures were the same, then 
the times of development should have been the same, otherwise the 
conditions are not fair, and the result tells us nothing.— Yours faith- 
; Lronarp SmrirH, F.C.8. 


upek 


fully, 
Norwood Junction. 


TRADE LISTS WANTED. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—I venture to ask if you will favour this Society to 
the extent of mentioning in your journal that we are desirous of 
bringing our register of price lists, circulars, and booklets from 
firms in the United Kingdom who manufacture and supply photo- 


thoroughly up to date, and that 
from time to time. All 


graphic material, lens, outfits, etc., 
we shall be glad to receive new issues of lists 
such will form part of our reference library. 
Thanking you in anticipation,—I am, dear sirs, yours faithfully, 
T, R. Prarr, Hon. Secretary. 


Photographic Society of India, 
40, Chowringhee, Calcutta, 
July 12, 1904. 


+ 


A Cutty’s Freak.—On Saturday evening the two-year-old daughter 
of Mr. Howells, photographer, of Windsor Road, Neath, in her 
childish ignorance, swallowed the contents of a bottle containing 
corrosive sublimate. Happily the act was observed, and a cyclist: 
messenger was despatched for Dr. Lewis, who jumped on his own 
cycle, and within a few moments was administering an antidote, The 
child is likely to recover. 
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‘Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “ THE EpDIToRrs, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are gwen, 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mugsrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co, 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs, Henry 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the foc, 


ae 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED ;— 
F. Higdon, 129, High Street, Street, Somerset, Photograph of Lightning 


G. W. Morgan, Cairnaquheen, Aberdeen. Photograph (Combination) Containing 
Oficials and Stationmasters of the G.N. of Scotiand Ry. 


J. W. Garratt, 9, Station Road, Ash ey Down, B: Photograph (Combination) 
containing Miiller’s Orphanages, and Two Groups f Children and Attendants, 
Ashley Down, Bristol. 

T. Wallace, Eskbank Road, Dalkeith. 
Church, Midlothian. 


Photograph of Haxterior of Newbottle 

Photograph of Interior with Communion Plate. 

A, Soper.—Messrs. Kelly, Holborn, London, publish such a list. 

ADDRESS WANTE: Cumsuire asks: “ Will yow kindly give address 
of Mr. A. Pumphery, photographic publisher, late of Stanhope 
Etreet, Birmingam, to which address we wrote a week ago, 
but had letter retuned, marked ‘ Gone.’ ” 
is the only address we know. 

Appress Wantep.—Can you tell me the address of Mr. H. P. 
tobinson, and of the publishers of his book, ‘The Studio 
and what to do in it’ ?” In reply: Mr. Robinson has been 
dead some few years. His books may be had through any 
bookseller, or through any of the photographic dealers. 

Inptan Journat.—SENIoR anv Co. ask: “ Will you kindly give us 
the name and address of the ‘ Indian Photographic Journal’? ” 
In reply: There are two Indian Photographie Journals. ‘They 
are, “The Journal of the Photographic Society of India,” 40, 
Chowringhee, Calcutta, and “St. Veronica,” 2, Marquis Street, 
Calcutta, 


In reply : ‘he above 


CopyricH? QUERY.—HoLpER or Copyrian? asks: “ Will you please 
answer me the following question, viz., That a photographer 
having issued a series of picture post-cards of which he holds 
the copyrights, can another person take the same vie 


and 
also issue post-cards and sell in oppesition provided the second 
person takes the negatives himself and reproduces from his 
own work?” In reply 
copyright in, the scenes 


Yes, certainly he can. There is no 


Draters’ Terms.—Camera asks: “Will you kindly inform me how 
to procure dealers’ terms, as I wish to open a shop to supply 
photographic materials?” In reply: We advise you to write 
to one of the large wholesale houses, such as Houghton’s, 
Marion’s, Fallowfield’s, or Butcher’s, whose addresses will be 
found in our adyertising pages, stating your intentions and 
requirements. They will be pleased to open an account with 
you and send you trade terms on receipt af satisfactory 
references. 

Lens Qurry.—k. Nraus says: “I have a half-plate stand camera, 
Which is a very good one, and when photographing a big group: 
I fail to get them all in focus. When I’ve got the front 
sitters in focus the back ones are out of focus. Would you 
be good enough to state the reason? The lens I use is marked 

* Focus 7-25 in.’ Would yow kindly tell me when taking a 

snap-shot of a procession with same camera how I am to focus 

to get it all clear?” In reply: The only way by which you 
can get objects situated in different planes in focus on the 
plate is by stopping the lens down. 


The one you are using 


is short in focus for the half-piate size and will require a 
stop to get all parts sharp. 

Cortorypr.—G. M. Amerose says: “T have been trying to wo 
Collotype process for post-cards, as per instructions gi 
‘B.J” a few weeks ago. I have carried them out 
needle’s point. The results are all alike (mottled). | 
say what you think is the cause and how to remedy. [ 
six different plates of all the «enclosed cards; they are all 


mottled. I have used glass of all grades and the resul 
alike.” In reply: Unless we saw you working we cou 


where you haye gono wrong. Yow must bear in 
that the Collotype process is not one to be learnt by ¢ 
a brief article and experimenting with halt-a-dozen or so] 
though it is a simple process when once learnt. We 
advise yow to get a work devoted to the subject su 
“Practical Collotype,” by A. W. Fithian. 

Cotrour PHorogrRapHy.—ELmpHas writes: “Reference page 
“B. J.’ of January 1, 1904, article by Mr. J. Rheinbe 
‘Photography in Colours,’ would you kindly inform m 
Where can such a screen of 300 lines to the inch with o 
interspaces be obtained ? (2) What would be the price for 
a screen, say, 24 inches square? (3) Would a Thorp Gel 
Diffraction Grating be suitable, or must the screen, 

(4) What is meant by a ‘decentred lens ?’ (5) 
would be the total length of apparatus if A had a foc 
5 inches and B of 6 inches ?” Inveply (1 and 2) Messrs, Px 
and Co., Farringdon Road, would probably supply such as 
and quote yow price. (3) We should think it would be | 
of glass. (4) We should suggest. that you employ the 
and prism as the writer seems to give that system the prefe 
(5) This will depend upon the size the picture is made, wh 
enlarged or reduced. 

Copyricur Query.—J. T. B. writes: “I should be obliged i 
can, advise me on, the following. ‘Iwo months ago I regis 
four photographs, which were views of this town. Sinee 
these photos have been copied and reproduced as coll 
views, without my consent, by a stationer in the tow 
told him I’ should take proceedings against him for s 
them, but he told me I could not prevent him, and he } 
continue to sell them. I consulted a local sélicitor, 
informed me that I could not get am injunction to preven 
stationer from selling them for less than about 2860. 
you inform me if thati is so? For T am loth to believe 
after seeking the protection of the Copyright Act, I s 
be compelled to pay such a sum of money to defend m 

reply: If you hold a legal copy 

you can certainly prevent the sale of 

cies, also recover penalties, damages, ete. We shoul 

ou to consult a solicitor who is well up in the la 

right. You should bear in mind that it is the lose 
the suit who has to pay the costs. 

a ants : = 

*,* With this number of the JOURNAL is presentid a key 
group of members of the Nineteenth Annual Photogri 
Convention of the United Kingdom assembled at Derb 
the week July 11th to 16th. 


mlasee?: 
glass ? 


from such piracy.” In 
in the pictures 


COT 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1905. 

Edited by Tuomas Buppive, F.R.P.S. 
@ forty-fourth annual issue of Tus British JOURNAL 
orocrapurc Armanac will be published on December 
. This year’s Armanac reached a total of 1,604 pages, 
d the eniire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
blication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
1 two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
6 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 
Phe striking favour with which past Armanacs have been 
ived is the surest proof that the lines upon which the 
blication is produced meet the requirements of its 
ders and supporters. Upon such lines we propose com- 
ing the volume for 1905. At the same time, we shall be 
ased to receive and consider suggestions for increasing 
value of the Azmanac in directions which may occur to 
r readers as susceptible of improvement. 
The Atmanac for 1905 will appeal to photographers all 
3 world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
e@ standard matter and formule will be revised and 
ded to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
d practice will be recorded, and wherever practicable 
W features of an informative nature will be added. 


7 Important Norrcz.—The attention of advertisers is 
cially directed to the announcement that this year 
p entire edition of the ALMANAC (25,000 copies) will be 
ced in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 
; next—a fortnight earlier than usual, so as to be well 
advance of the Christmas publication season. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The British ‘Of late years the papers read at these 


Rhea meetings have not contained much’ to 
Gainbrnige. interest the photographer; but at this 
forthcoming meeting there is quite 3 


allied to photography or interesting 
Thus there will be a discussion on 
of Ordinary Matter,” one on “ Stand- 
one on the “Units of 


plethora of subjects 
to photographers. 
“The Radio-Activity 
ard Wave-Lengths of Light”; 
Meteorological Measurements,” in view of recent pro- 
mised developments in this direction, will not be without 
interest, Professor Larmor is to make a communitation 
on the laws of radiation in the solar system, and Professor 
Rubens on the optical qualities of metals. Professor 
Wood is to contribute papers on anomalous dispersion and 
colour photography. <A popular afternoon address on 
radiation im the solar system is promised from Professor 
Poynting. 
* * * 
Pictures by the Old Masters are from 
an Alleged time to time being found in most unex- 
feo) DUS pected places. But it does not always 
turn out that all that are alleged to be by them are 
genuine. The latest discovery, according to a paragraph 
that has been going the round, is that an oil painting of 
“QOhrist Appearing to Mary after the Resurrection,” 
believed to be the work of Vandyck, has been discovered 
at Grimsby. Upon the canvas the signature, “ Vandyck, 
1617,” was found painted, in Old English characters, op 
the fabric beneath the corner of the wooden stretcher. 
This, of course, may be a genuine Vandyck, and if so 
we congratulate its owner. There is no question that 
there are many old and very valuable pictures in existence, 
often in humble dwellings, upon which their owners set 
no value, simply because they are unaware of ity. Hor 
example, one may have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and simply looked upon as something 
to fill wall space. Then, perhaps, some one comes along, 
sees it, and purchases it “for a song,” and afterwards sells 
it for a very substantial sum. But such cases are rare 
nowaday; still, they occasionally occur. 


%. * * 


The Camera “The worth of anything is just as much 
in the as it will bring,” wrote Butler some 
Auction Room. hundreds of years ago, inspired by the 
muse of Ludlow Castle, well remembered by the Shrews- 
bury Conventioners, and if we are’ to apply the proposition 
to a recent incident it would show a marvellous depre- 
ciation in the photographer's stock-in-trade. It is not 
generally known that the railway companies hold periodical 
sales of the various articles left in their carriages by careless 
owners, and remaining unclaimed for twelve months, and 


Discovery of 
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it is astonishing what bargains are occasionally to be 
picked up, if a bargain-hunter cares to wait till something 
“turns up” that meets his fancy. There has recently 
been held one of these auctions, one particular lot in which 
recalled to our mind the couplet from Hudibras just 
quoted. After a number of “lots” had fallen to the 
hammer, from a sackful of odd gloves to a brace of um- 
brellas, there was one of mixed character, the descriptive 
list of which included a number of useful articles of every- 
day life, and ended with a “ valuable photographic camera.” 
The whole lot changed hands for 23s.!_ However, perhaps 
the “valuable” was merely the auctioneer’s playful mode 
of describing the instrument. 


* + 


Photographers A natural sequence of ideas leads the 
and mind from the question of depreciation 
ICO e TA iS thoughts of the man whom few care 
to see—the income-tax collector, though as regards this we 
may say we once knew a gentleman who said he enjoyed 
paying income-tax! There have been exhibitions at the 
Aguarium—now shorn of all its ancient glories—who, 
amongst other feats, appeared to enjoy a meal of broken 
bottles and window panes. Chacun d& son gout, and the 
taste of few of our readers, we opine, will lie either in 
welcoming the income-tax man or ingesting spoonfuls of 
glass. The thought that the course of our remarks sug- 
gested to us was that, however much a photographer’s 
stock-in-trade became depreciated — those who deal in 
photographic materials know the extent of this—he could 
make no claim for reduction of his tax in consequence, that 


* 


being a question of capital, not of income, and, similarly, | 


in the highly improbable event of the said stock increasing 
in value, his assessment could not be increased therefor. 
But this particular aspect of the subject is the least im- 
portant of those presented to the professional photo- 
grapher, especially in times such as those we are passing 
through. There has,undoubtedly, to use the commercial 
jargon of the day, been a slump in photography for some 
ime past, and one which at present does not seem likely 
o end. Many businesses which, to our knowledge, have 
for some time been carried on very profitably, showed in 
last year’s balance-sheet an actual loss instead of the accus- 
omed credit balance. Yet the unfortunate photographer 
has had to pay, for, as ought to be generally known (but 
which is not), the assessment for income-tax is founded 
on the average of the preceding three years’ profit. Hence, 
hough a man may find when he makes his accounts up 
that he has worked at a loss, his tax still is called for, 
and has to be paid, unless, indeed, he is so forward with 
his bookkeeping as to discover: this in time to present his 
case to the surveyor before the tax is paid. But, even 
though the loss might not be great enough to cause’ the 
three years’ average to bring him within a claim for entizc 
exemption, or even partial exemption, the law has pro- 
vided an important relief. Anyone suffering such loss in 
the working of his business for the last year may throw 
over the principle of average and elect to present the 
accounts ofthe year. of. loss: only; then if he can prove 
to the Commissioner’s satisfaction that this loss did oscuy, 
he is entitled, upon claiming return in due’ form, to hav> 
the whole of his tax. returned. We'have been. reminded 
of this by a professional man with whom we have besn ré- 
cently associated. His profession is a most novel one, and 
there are very few who have taken it up—it is that of an 
“Income Tax expert,” his*business being to aid ‘people 
in ‘obtaining ‘a:retutn Of tax paid,.but for which’ they are 
not really liable, and ‘we have been surprised ‘by his ac: 
count of the many ways in which. his services. have. been 
required, and of the difficulties placed iby. the officials in 
the way of applicants for'such return. Verbum sap. 


MY 


| 

Mirage ; or The “ Standard’s” Berlin corresponc 
Fata Morgana. ¢ejecraphing one day last week, says 
several cases of mirage, or fata morgana, have been 
in different parts of Germany. He states that at Fi 
richstadt the inhabitants were astonished to see, during 
evening a day or two before, the reflection of a sea, stu 
with numerous islands, in the sky, and that the spect 
was very vivid, and lasted for twenty minutes. Also 


| in Warnemiinde, shortly after sunset, a whole town, — 


houses, towers, etc., was observed just above the hori 
The outlines of the different buildings were very sha 
defined for about an hour, when the vision gradually 
appeared. Since then, letters from correspondents | 
appeared in the same paper, saying that similar phenon 
have appeared at different times here, at Hastings 
Guernsey, for example. Now mirages are by no m 
uncommon in the Alpine districts and other places, 
it seems a pity that, as a mirage when it app 
lasts for a considerable time, it has never been pl 
graphed; there should be no difficulty in the > 
Yet we have never seen a photograph of the fata morg 
It would, of course, be very easy to produce a “ fak 
photograph of a mirage by printing in from a second n 
tive an image on the sky of a print from the first. Ind 
very fair imitations of mirages are sometimes accident 
obtained when two exposures are made on the same p 
However, it would be exceedingly interesting to sé 
genuine photograph of a mirage, and it should be ez 
obtained when one is seen, for it usually lasts long enc 
for an apparatus to be procured, if one does not har 
to be on hand just at the moment. 


* * * 


National Art There is no question that art and art te 
Competition. are spreading in the United King 
thanks in great measure to the Board of Education. T 
is now on exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Hall 
prize-winning works sent up by schools of art and 
classes all over the Kingdom. The gallery, it may 
mentioned, in which they are shown is an upstairs 
of the Indian Section in the Imperial Institute Road. 

works sent in for competition this year were about a t 
sand less than last year ; but, notwithstanding that bett 
forty and forty-one thousand had to be weeded — 
and it was found that a larger number were found wo 
to compete than was the case last year. It is notewo 
that this year there were nine works that were up to 
medal standard, whereas only four reached that standard 
summer, and five in the previous competition. In 

year’s competition modelling from the antique and fol 
from Nature met with much approval on the whole, 
two medals were awarded to modelling of design. 1 
a little strange to see from the report of the judges 

for eleven years no drawing of a full-length figure 
come up to gold medal standard. Mere studies surpa 
even last year’s good show, but not even silver medal he 
was arrived at in paintings of heads from life, and 
few of the flower and still-life paintings were found wo 
of prizes. It may as well be mentioned that the chief 
poses of the schools of this competition is to further 
crafts, and, naturally, attention is directed to the ele 
of designs for textiles and the like, and in some direct 
there were marked improvements—in others not. § 
students at.the Royal College of Art ceased to enter 
national competitions, there has been no means of jud 
their attainments. These, however, are found, now 
their work is collected in the iron buildings behind 
Natural History Museum, to be of a high order, embra 
almost every kind of design, from large mural lunette 


the daintiest laces. As might well be expected, thet 
a more general feeling of certainty and more maturit 
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work of the students of the college than in those of 
‘schools. Anyhow, those of our readers who can spare 
time to visit the two shows at South Kensington will 
well to avail themselves of the opportunity, for they 


| assuredly come away with the satisfaction that they | 


ve learnt something to their advantage. 


Art amongst 
stographers is none too prominent. 


* * & 
ing the In a lecture delivered before the Photo- 
ns During graphic Association of Wisconsin on the 


@ Exposure. «17.. and Care of Photographic Lenses,” 


ich was reprinted in our last issue, Mr. L. F. Deardoff 
eribes what he terms a “new” invention of his in 
otographic lenses. The new (?) invention consists in 
means of altering the focus of the lense during the 
osure of the picture so as to obtain a certain amount 
“diffusion of focus” in the image. This the lecturer 
ings about by altering the distance between the compo- 
nis of the combination, causing them to advance or 
sede from one another, and thereby lengthening or short- 
ing its focus while the picture is being exposed. Now 
is idea of obtaining the so-called diffusion of focus is 
$ quite so new as Mr. Deardoff seems to imagine. As 
matter of fact, it is nearly as old as photography itself. 
x older readers will remember that in the year 1866, 
the annual meeting of the British Association, and a 
fle later on at the London Photographic Society (now 
@ Royal) the late Mr. Antoine Claudet, then in business 
Regent Street, described a means of getting a diffused 
cus of the image in precisely the same way as by the 
w (1) method of Mr. Deardoff. But the idea was not 
new then as Mr. Claudet surmised because it had been 
plied by the late Rev. J. B. Reade in 1851. 
ne Claudet brought the subject forward there was con- 


derable discussion on its merits—pro and con—as will | 


to our volume for 1866. Claudet’s 
ethod was brought forward specially with reference to 
riraiture, but it did not meet with much favour in prac- 
2¢, for in the September of that year the late Mr. dls ak, 
allmeyer patented, and shortly after issued, his patent 
wirait lens by which any amount of spherical aberration 
wld be introduced at will by separating, more or less, 
@ components of the back combination of the instru- 
ent. This lens is at the time the one m)st in general 
@ amongst the highest class portraitist. At the present 
Me it is a little difficult to see how Claudet’s arrangement 
or Mr. Deardoff’s which is the same—could be applied 
/practice. At the time it was introduced the wet collo- 
ion process was in vogue, and the exposures in the studio 
ged from anything between ten or fifteen seconds to 
Minute or more; then there was ample time for the 
teration of the focus of the lens. Now with the brief 
Cposures required with gelatine plates the conditions are 
Wite different, and one can hardly conceive how the 


laudet arrangement could be efficiently applied in 
ractice. 


}seen by reference 


* * * 
feather Many a photographer must have 
Brecast. mentally exclaimed, as he hesitated 


bout starting from home with his camera on account 
E the doubtful look of the sky, “Oh, if those news- 
aper forecasts could only be trusted, how valuable 
hey would be!” 


ut of ten. But that is not enough. If you have a ser- 
ant who is generally trustworthy, but indulges in a men- 
acious statement every tenth time he opens his mouth, 
ou naturally hesitate to give credence to anything he 


At the | 


He knows that they are right some- | 
mes; as a matter of fact, they are right nearly nine times | 


| endeavoured to 


| Atlantic.” 


says. So it is with these forecasts; they may be right, 
but at the same time on one particular occasion the tempta- 
tion to lie will be too strong for it, and the forecast leads 
you astray. It has long been known that the weather 
bureau of New York is much more trustworthy than ours ; 
but this is not due to any greater virtue on the part of 


| the officials, but is merely the accident of geographical 


position. For some reason best known to Dame Nature, 
the various changes in the meteorological conditions which 
we call “weather,” travel over the surface of the earth, 
from west to east. New York has to its westward an 
enormous continent, and the wires bring from very distant 
places warnings of what is coming along in the neighbour- 
hood of the clouds. And the message travels so much 
faster than the storm king that news of his majesty’s 
approach reaches New York many hours before the rustle 
ot his presence becomes evident. But our little country 
is flanked by a big ocean, upon the surface of which it 
would be quite futile to attempt to erect telegraph posts. 
Hence our meteorologists have been handicapped by no 
fault of their own, and we can only wonder that their 
forecasts have been as accurate as they are. But now a 
new day is dawning for the weather prophet, for the wire- 
less telegraphic system makes it possible to receive details 
concerning the weather from the very middle of the 
Atlantic. Some time since a committee of scientific experts 
prevail upon the British Government to 
test “the efficacy of wireless telegraphy in giving advance 
information of the condition of the weather over the 
Of course, the Government took no notice ; 
they are far too busy over party squabbles to bother about 
such a trivial thing. It was left to the Press to take the 


| matter up, and the “ Daily Telegraph” has had the enter- 
prise to become the pioneer of the new system.’ By 
arrangement with the Marconi Company and with the 


Atlantic Steamship Companies, messages are to be sent 
daily to Fleet Street from ships a thousand miles away. 
Meteorologists will, by this means, learn the state of the 
barometer, the thermometer, the description of weather, 
the state of the sea, and other oceanic particulars likely to 
affect the weather which is on its way to our shores. With 
this new and potent addition to their present resources, the 
Meteorological Office ought to be able to give us most 
reliable information as to coming events, and not among 
the least grateful to the “Daily Telegraph” for its public 
spirited action will be our photographic friends, whose 
work is so much affec 


ed in various ways by climatic con- 
ditions. 
* * # 
On the The men who have the merit of bringing 
Cheap. the halftone block to its present forward 


position have it on their conscience that they have been 
the means of foisting upon public attention a huge amount 
of mediocre illustrated literary matter. For a long time 
these blocks could not be printed so as to make a present- 
able appearance, except at huge expenditure on account of 
superfine paper and ink. But now these difficulties have 
been overcome, and the blocks are thrown at us from every 
direction. As a case in point we cite a certain small jour- 
nal with a big title which has been sent to us from the 
Midlands, a perusal of which has occasioned us both amuse- 
ment and instruction; we have gained the first from a 
study of the pictures, and the second from reading a notifi- 
cation on the front page which ingenuously shows how 
cheaply a publication of this sort can be run. The matter 


is of interest to photographers, because a weekly photo- 
graphic competition forms part of the scheme, and those 
who are in the habit of sending pictures broadcast to 
publishers should be warned that care is necessary in fully 
understanding the conditions upon which those prints are 
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received. 
of reproducing in condensed form, but for obvious reasons 
we do not give any names. The proprietors offer a prize 


of half a guinea for the best photograph sent in, and it | 


must be the work of an amateur. Possibly the proprietors 
are aware that professionals would not care to compete, 
especially when they note the concluding paragraph of the 
advertisement, to which we shall presently come. A similar 
prize is offered for the best drawing; another half guinea 
for the best report of a sermon (500 words); and still an- 
other for: the best original article, short story, or essay not 
exceeding 1,000 words! It is said that the most important 
part of a-lady’s letter is often to be found in’ the post- 
script, and this is certainly the case in the present instance, 
if we regard the concluding parargaph of the notice as 


such. We give it in its entirety :—‘“ All photographs, draw- | 


ings, and literary contributions sent in become the 
property of the proprietors, who reserve the right to repro- 
duce the same.” ‘That means in plain words that, quite 
irrespective of any prize or other remuneration, the pro- 
prietors claim as their own any photograph or literary 
matter sent to them. We do not think that they will get 
many persons to contribute on these “heads I win, tails 
you lose terms,” and from a general survey of the publica- 
tion—-which has been in existence for more than three years 
—-we gather that most of the pictures are veiled advertise- 
ments, which, of course, are paid for in another way. 
Another- point we note is that, in the allocation. of these 
so-called prizes, the insignificant half-guinea is generally 
split so as to be divided between two competitors. Now 
let us see how this scheme works out for the proprietors 
of the publication. For an expenditure of only two guineas 
they get two original photographs, two original drawings, 
two reports of sermons (filling a column of space) and two 
stories, or articles, filling two columns. Those may be 
regarded as their legitimate toll on the credulity of their 
patrons. But beyond this two guineas’ worth of literary 
and pictorial matter, they have all the stuff that is sent in 
which does not gain a prize. Possibly most of it is only fit 
for the waste paper basket, but this does for “ padding,” and 
this is quite evidently its fate in the case before us. 


* * * 
Newspaper The mistakes made by the journalistic 
Science. scribe when he endeavours to soar 


beyond ‘the limits of “the daily round, the common ‘task,” 
are not quite so absurd as they used to be before the 
amateur photographic boom. For the camera has brought 
with it a little chemical, optical, and other smatterings of 
knowledge, and has done good service in teaching people 
how to think out many a little: problem. But even now, 
when there is so little mystery about the camera and its 
belongings, we find the most ignorant statements made in 
print ‘by those who should know better. A writer in 
“ Household Words” lately tried to impress his readers 
by stating that every time they took a photograph, or had 
their portrait taken, they were brought into intimate asso- 
ciation with the explosive called “ gun-cotton,” because 
the apparently harmless dry plate had a coating of 
collodion, which was simply gun-cotton in solution! 
Next, please. An article recently appeared in “ Answers ” 
with the heading, “Taking Microbes’ Photographs,” and 
for utter imbecility we think it would take first prize. This 
is how it is done: —“ The living germs to be pictured are 
put in a lantern slide (sic) in blood, or water, or other 


suitable medium, and projected on a screen, just as they | 


might be by a physician giving a lecture, and showing to 
the class the actual living germ and its habits.” We are 
next informed that while this ‘sanguinary exhibition jis 
going on a cinematographic film is taken of it, “the result- 
ing total magnification being six million: -Magnified to the 


The notice referred to we will take the liberty | 


extent named, the germs of all diseases . . . are seen 
born, moving about, growing, giving birth to other ¢ 
and dying, just as they do in real life.” The idea of a 
dying just as it does in real life is an Irish bull « 
best breed, and is only equalled by the supposition 
blood is a suitable medium for the lodging of mic 
whilst their images are projected on a screen to be 4 
graphed at cinematograph speed. Some of the “] 
graphic notes” contributed to provincial journals 1 
raise many a hearty laugh if they were only: publ 
in the columns of one of the so-called “comic” p; 
We are told in one of these gems of scicntific ace 
that hypo is so cheap now that it pays to make up a 
quantity of solution, but that the mixture should be 
with hot water. It is a mistake to use cold water, fox 
temperature of the solution falls to such an extent that 
is very slow and unsatisfactory.” The writer seems 
under the impression that the fall of temperature | 
accompanies dissolution of hypo crystals persists, anc 
a solution made with cold water will for ever hover 
the freezing point. What an extremely useful salt it) 
be this hot weather if such were the case. One 
oxample of newspaper science is afforded by an ey 
paper, which lately gravely told its readers that deal 
spurious “antique” furniture were breeding wood y 
in order that the chairs and tables might receive the 
mark of age. But he did not stop here. He wei 
thusly :—“If the worms were allowed to eat too free 
the table leg, it would become unable to bear the W 
imposed upon it.” . So the enterprising dealer employ 
X-rays to kill them in their holes. We are glad to 
about this, for hitherto we have not regarded the - 
ture man at his true value. Next time we travers 
Tottenham Court Road we shall raise our hat at every 
we pass, for we shall remember that the seller of ¢ 
and chairs is also a man of scientific attainments. 


i 


THE OPTICAL CONSTRUCTION OF MODE 
CAMERAS: 


Puotoerapuic lenses have reached ‘a high state of p 
tion, but it is a curious fact that the constructic 
cameras, opt'cally considered, cannot, as a rule, be ¢ 
equally satisfactory. A good deal of attention has’ 
devoted *o the provision of mechanical devices for ke 
the plate vertical, by means of the swing-back, plumb 
spirit-level, but it appears to have been largely overlc 
that the position of the lens is at least equally impo 
It is an indispensable condition, if equality of defin 
and a truthful representation of the object photogra 
are desired, that the ‘axis of the lens should be pe 
dicular to the plane of the image. In the majori 
modern stand cameras this requirement is very’ far’ 
being met. To take a few typical examples, there i 
of camera in which the front slides loosely | 
guides. in the ‘baseboard -or- extension fi 
and is clamped ‘tightly in position by milled sere 
the top, or in some cases the sides. It is evident 
glance that the squareness of the front in relation. t 
plate depends’ greatly on the judgment of the opel 
and that the chances of its not being straight are n 
It must be remembered, too; that quite a slight, devi 
in the position of the front will throw the lens 
seriously out of centre: In’ some of the more yp 
patterns of cameras, the front is hinged to the exte1 
frame, which' et any rate disposes of lateral move1 
The swing front, however, which usually accompanies 
arrangement, makes: it a matter of great uncert 
whether the lens ‘is axially perpendicular, unless p 
levels are used.on both the front and back, 
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there are many photographers who seem to hold: the 
nion that so long as the back of the camera is carefully 
elled, the position of the lens does not much matter. 
is is quite a delusion, and, as a little reflection will 
Ww, gelf-contradictory. It is true that, in architectural 
tography, it is often necessary and permissible to tilt 
camera, and therefore the lens, in order to include 
‘elevated portions of the picture. This is, however, an 
eptional means of meeting a special difficulty, rather 
m a plan to be deliberately pursued. Uniform defini- 
n has generally to be secured by stopping down, and 
‘lens axis is commonly at right angles to the plane of 
, object, although not perpendicular. 

The demand for ‘portability and lightness has had a 
at deal to do with the present unscientific methods of 
nera construction, The old box-form apparatus of the 
rotyper, With its sliding body serving to keep the 
te perfectly square and parailel to the front, comes in 
lity nearer to satisfying the demands of the optician 
n most of the elaborate contrivances now designed. 
would seem to be preferable, on constructional grounds, 
i) the front of the camera should be rigid and fixed, 
h simply the usual slide for the rising and falling move- 
nt. All other adjustments should then be arranged 
‘ab the back, including focussing. The ordinary form 
movable back, which slides along the baseboard, is often 
ieult to get level; a rackwork arrangement for securing 
y degree of extension would certainly be more desirable. 
The hand-camera worker who uses a fixed-focus apparatus 
at an advantage in this respect, for the lens is mostly 
ed with great nicety. Eyen in many of the focussing- 
< cameras the optical arrangements leave little to be 
sired, although it must be admitted that in some of the 
gaper varieties there is room for improvement. As much 
n hardly be said of certain makes of folding hand- 
meras, which are so designed that if the lens is ever 
ily square to the plate it is more by a happy accident 
an otherwise. It may be said, as a rule, that the more 
inty and delicate the apparatus, the greater possibility 
are is that the optical arrangements are. questionable. 
is is not always an inherent defect in the instrument 
elf, being frequently developed by strain, acting on one 
rt more than the rest. And this introduces another 
portant question.. A camera, no matter how perfect or 
ong it may have been originally, tends, like everything 
e terrestrial, to deteriorate with time and use. Tf this 
re only a consideration of a little less polish, or a few 
pre scratches and dents here and there, it would be of 
all consequence, but, unfortunately, it sometimes takes 
e form of warping or twisting. Still more unluckily, this 
jectionable trait often chooses to manifest itself in just 
® very arts where it is least desired, namely, in! one or 
her of the camera movements. This is a frequent 
urce of imperfect optical adjustment, in many, cases en- 
ely overlooked, until the erratic performance of the 
ns, in connection with some important work, possibly 
‘aws attention to it. 

While dealing with this subject, there is another point 
hich requires notice; it concerns the lens flange. In 
Me eases, where the worker screws this on himself, it is 
% at all uncommon to see it attached in a most slovenly 
shion, with screws of different sizes, or even, be it whis- 
red sadly, with tacks. Now, it will not be attempted 
deny that, however inartistic or slipshod such methods 
‘workmanship may be, they serve their destined purpose 
the flange is properly fastened. As might be expected, 
WWever, one deed of carelessness leads to another, and 
will perhaps happen that a rough edge left from hack- 
if out the circular hole in the front with a blunt pen- 
aife, a small lump of grit on the surface, or some similar 
use, will result in the flange not lying flat. As a conse- 


quence, the lens is doomed to a permanent crookedness, 
which, however slight it may be, is still undesirable. It 
is occasionally noticed that the screw threads of the lens 
and flange are not axial to the mount, so that the objectives 
does not screw on straight. This, however, is a matter of 
rare ocvurrence, and should certainly involve the return of 
the lens. Nothing has been said as to the necessity of 
exact register between the focussing screen and the plate. 
This is a commonplace which is universally taken for 
granted. Whether it is always secured in practice is 
another thing, not undeserving of inquiry. These may seem 
matters of little moment to the easy-going photographer, 
but it is on the aggregate of such trifles that good work 
really depends. It is, at all events, only reasonable that 
the worker who is willing to pay for an expensive, highly- 
finished lens, the product of consummate optical skill and 
calculation, should see that he does not negative half the 
benefits of his purchase through faulty and inaccurate 
adjustment. The time spent in making a few simple tests 
and, experiments, which will perhaps enable the mischief 
to be remedied or proper precautions to be taken against its 
occurrence, cannot possibly be wasted, and may be amply 
repaid. 
a ee 


ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Anorner Convention meeting has come and gone, and I expect 
every conventioner is looking forward to the next on account 
of its venue, as the lawyers phrase it. It would be invidious to 
draw distinctions, especially after the highly successful Derby 
visit, where every one on the spot did his very best to make 
the meeting the success it was. The arrangements for excur- 
sions were excellent, and the exertions of the local committee 
and helpers must have been exhausting, so early and late and 
indefatigably did they work; and the more praiseworthy such 
efforts are, seeing that it was a case of “ virtue being its own 
reward,” unless, indeed, the hearty and sincere thanks of 
every visitor can be counted as such. Eyen the weather arrange- 
ments. were perfect, the wetting which a small section of the 
Tuesday excursionists to Dovedale experienced being partially 
their’ own fault, the beauties of the neighbourhood chaining 
them to the spot for too long a time. There was, perhaps, one 
“fly in the pot of honey,” several of those who went to Haddon 
Hall and Chatsworth declaring that the order of going should 
have been reversed, and made as just written. But I shrewdly 
suspect this was done on purpose. We read of Alcibiades cut- 
ting off the tail of his favourite dog, and replying, when he 
was asked the reason for such a deed, that the citizens were 
sure to invent something worse to tax him with unless he gave 
them what we moderns would term concrete cause. So the 
Derbyites, knowing how they had engineered success, decided 
to give occasion for a mild grumble lest a more serious fault 
were invented! And now, “Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi.” Will 
there not be a crowd at Dublin if the survivors alone of the 
last visit—with recollections of its splendid hospitality, its 
glorious weather, and the beauty spots so easy of access around 
it—decide to repeat their experience? 


Of course, so much of success with these gatherings depends 
upon the weather conditions that obtain. We can scarcely hope 
that the changes in the Meteorological Office foreshadowed in 
a recent issue of this journal will be carried out within a year’s 
time, far less that we shall then have reliable vaticinations to 
inform us whether it is needful to take our umbrellas and over- 
coats on each journey or leave them at home. We shall still 
continue to bring them home (I rightly use this word, for the 
Dublinites did make us feel at home) without using them, and 
leave them behind when we should cherish them as a best friend. 
That is the natural way of things which Fate will not permit 
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to be tampered with... I recollect-a case where a vain mortal 
did attempt such toying. We were eighty in number, and on 
such a day as the Dovedale day. we climbed a stiff hill and 
left everything portable at the hotel in our rear, all except this 
solitary victim. A. thunderstorm came on; all but he took 
refuge like Agag, he meanwhile perambulating in front of our 
sheltering cave protected by his best gingham and a long water- 
proof coat, and expatiating the while ta us poor prisoners on 
the beauty of the storm and the glorious surroundings. He 
was so proud of this that he would not take his wa erproof off 
when the downpour ceased; and he kept it on for the rest of the 
evening as proof of his superior insight. Then Fate stepped 
in and had a long innings. Of course, he caught a chill, and 
he was in bed with lung trouble for two months after. There 
is a moral somewhere here ; perhaps it will be discerned before 
the Dublin meeting arrives 


Speaking of the weather, is there any one who can explain 
the reason why the public still hold fast to the faith that a 
“bright sunshiny day” is an essential for successful portrait 
taking? Of course, we all know that in the pre-collodion days, 
the very beginning of portrait-taking by light, the sitter had to 
sit for about twenty minutes in the broiling sun, and was sup- 
posed not to blink. But though all that is changed and become 
ancient history to the initiated, the tradition still remains. So 
many people will insist upon waiting for a day with plenty of 
sun to have their photographs taken, the photographer’s asser- 
tion to the contrary being brushed aside as mere banter, 
amusing, but a figment. The incident recently quoted of the 
sitter who in the middle of one of these ancient exposures 
suddenly called out to the photographer to stop, as he had spoiled 
the picture by winking, may be looked upon as an exaggeration. 
But an experience of my own many years ago would bear out its 
probable accuracy. A lady wished to be taken late on a very, 
very dull day. I asked her to defer the sitting ; but she pre- 
ferred not, and could “stand any length of time.” I told her 
she would have to sit for two minutes. She preferred to stand. 
She did not say “she could do it on her head,” but was equally 
positive. I used a heat-rest, and took off the lens-cap.’ Ninety 
seconds had gone, when a-doleful cry of “Oh, I’ve winked! ” 
was uttered. I capped the lens immediately and told her that 
would do; and it did. The negative is in existence to this 
day, though the incident happened close on forty years ago. 

The newspaper correspondent and the cinematographer are 
famous, not to say notorious, for enterprise. Nothing what- 
soever is sacred to them. Yet there is a line that 
public feeling will not permit them to over step. Who 
can forget the terrible disaster of a few years ago on the Thames, 
where a cinematograph happened to be working when a sudden 
wave, through the launching of a vessel, caused the immersion 
of hundreds of unfortunate onlookers, whose drowning struggles 
were depicted by the lens on a thousand feet of film? The 
terrible pictures were exhibited—at the Alhambra, I believe 
—but withdrawn in deference to the public sense of horror. 
But such a ruthless attempt to make money pales into in- 
significance before the promise of a ghastly exhibition actually 
arranged for in China. In the “Notes and News” for July 22 
will be seen a paragraph stating, on the authority of a Hong 
Kong newspaper, that executions are being delayed in Canton 
till the arrival from America of a cinematographer and his 
apparatus, who will proceed to make records of the horrible 
sight for exhibiting at the St. Louis Exhibition, Surely the 
whole American nation will protest against such an outrage! 
True, the report’ccmes from Hong Keng, which probably King 
David had in his mind wheti he’ said “all men are liars.” J 
shall be reminded that'he said it in his “ haste,” but he might 
have taken his time when Hong Kong newsmongers were in 
question, and the innate probability of the story will be granted 


when I say that, by a singular coincidence, a friend sg] 
me the same morning I read the paragraph in a newspay 
series of photographs of an execution of Boxers in China, 
ing from the procession of the criminal wretches, throug 
securing of the men in position, the descent of the lethal s 
the road strewn with headless corpses, down to the carryi 
the basket of heads to the accompaniment of the sardonic 
of an official as from the overladen basket there accide: 
dropped one single head on to the ground. The set was a1 
mare in itself. What this threatened cinematograph show - 
be surpasses in fearful horror anything conceivable. Hum 
rebels at the idea; it will never be exhibited, even if taker 


The article in these pages, “The Present State of the 7 
graphic Labour Market,” in combination with that en 
“Photography as a Profession in the United States,” an 
quoted data from German sources of the rates of pay to q 
graphers in that country, depict a truly woeful state of ai 
And the worst of it is that there appears to be no proba 
of a change for the better. Even among principals, it is 
doubtful whether any but a few of those who do the 
highest and dearest work—cabinets four guineas a dozen, 
and those catering for the multitude at a shilling a dozer 
making a “living wage,” or even that. But can it be won 
at? The introduction of the dry plate sounded the death. 
of the average professional, for any one with a month or 
practice can now take a decent photograph, while even a | 
layer would have to serve a long apprenticeship before bec 
expert enough to earn a wage. Certainly his wage would 
pass that of a photographer’s assistant; but that is a d 
The only consolation to be offered is that there are assis 
and assistants, and no pity can be felt for a man who em 
in a calling requiring no more experience than a rag-p: 
and whines when he gets rag-pickers’ wages. For ther 
master rag-pickers who make big fortunes—at least, when 
are called chiffonniers. 


Bravo! your Honour Judge Sir Horatio Lloyd, for assi 
the camera-carrier, be he amateur or professional, to tak 
photographic impedimenta.as personal luggage. Every 1 
hand is usually raised against the railway company, 
because it has neither a soul to be damned nor a body 
kicked, but simply because, in its anxiety for dividends, it 
loses an opportunity of “taking it out” of any travel 
can. Decisions of many judges of the land have ec 
their claws to be cut; yet they still can scratch very hat 
cecasion, and they do scratch. What is the result? The 
monest dictates of honesty are set aside when railway 
panies are in question. There are few people who do noi 
they have been “done” by them at one time or another, an 
consequence, feel justified in doing what with an indiy. 
would be characterised as a mean, if not dishonest, act. Pe 
the lines are not wholly to blame, for it is undoubted that 
are so continually subject to fudged claims and false applies 
for damages and loss that they get into a way of consid 
every one to be a rogue till he is proved to be honest. 


Free Lan 


aa 


Mr. Crement B: Vanor, of the Burnaby Pharmacy, Greyst 
Co. Wicklow, Ireland, writes :—*“ This being holiday time, tho 
your readers who intend visiting ‘The Garden of Ireland’ ma 
interested to know that a well-equipped dark room is now avai 
at above address, opposite the railway station; and that ¢ 
plates, papers, ete., can also be had.” 

Mr. Ernest F. Baum, of Keble College, Oxford, whose 1 
appears in class 1 of the. award of honours issued by the exam 
in the Final Classical School, is a son of Mr, Franz Baum, p! 
grapher, of Manchester. He was born at Bowdon in 1881, and} 
distinguished career at Manchester Grammar School, where he 
twice Shakespeare scholar. ; d 
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THE COMPOSITE PRINT IN THREE-COLOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
WEVER great precautions be takén in the adjusting of colour 
ers to plates, and of both to physical theoretical require- 
mts, the chances of error are still very large in staining the 
ns, which by superimposition are to give the rendering of the 
nal in natural colours. 

[f commercial three-colour photographers knew to what ex- 
+ the work of their re-etchers could be minimised by accurate 
ustment of colour filters to plates, they would not use one 
ke of filters with another make of screens, nor try a new 
md of plates and declare them inappropriate without first 
ting them with filters specially adapted to that particular 
ulsion. 

The use of panchromatic plates instead of ordinary, yellow- 
een, and red-sensitive plates has one very decided advantage 

that if each batch of plates vary, only one has to be tested 

: colour-sensitiveness instead of two—the yellow-green and 
d-sensitive plates. 

Commercial plates should, of course, never vary enough to 
sasion an alteration in the filters, and it is therefore pretty 
fe to employ dry filters. But the point to which we would 
aw special attention is this. The three-colour work 

the printer is often, and generally, far nearer to nature than 
at of the amateur, i-e., the man who makes transparencies 
superimposing films. Now, why is this? 

The answer is not far to seek. The printer has retouchers 
d ve-etchers who supply to the printing blocks such modifi- 
tion as their deficiencies may necessitate. But the amateur 
10 prints his films and stains them, is more or less at the 
ercy of the scientific working of his screens, dyes, and plates. 
etouching is for him a difficult matter, and unless his films 
dyed to the correct depth and with the right dyes, some error 

fairly certain to creep in which will render the composite 

‘int or transparency more or less disappointing. 

It is the duty of the plate-maker to supply a fairly perfect 
mehromatic plate, and to recommend or supply to the users 
“it suitable screens or the materials for making the same. 
eyond this, however, the photographer has to look to himself, 
1d hence some work has yet to be done to clear up all doubts 
; to the adjustment of staining-dyes to colour filters. 

The dyes in common use for staining are, it is needless to 
y, bluish-green, pink, and yellow in colour, respectively. But 
ich circumstances as the alteration of the blue dye when, for 
ample, a red filter lighter than usual is used owing to de- 
siency in red-sensitiveness of the plates, must necessarily in- 
gence the preparation of the staining solutions. 

It is interesting, as well as confusing, to refer to the text- 
0ks on colour photography, and observe their advice with 
gard to staining. Thus Hiibl, in the 1902 edition of his 
Driefarbenphotographie,” suggests on one page the use of 
eutral erythrosin solution, acid naphthol yellow solution, 
nd acid fast bluish-green solution for the pink, yellow, and 
lue prints respectively. Two pages further on he gives in full 
1e dyes recommended by Lumitre, as being erythrosin, diamin 
lue, erysophenin. Two different results will obviously be 
iven with the above: combination. In our own practice we 
ave found that a mixture of methyl blue and naphthol green, 
rythrosin, and auracin G give very satisfactory results, and 
Ithough we would not for a moment suggest the substitution 
wr dyes in possibly more common use, yet some remarks re- 
pecting these colouring matters may be of service to those who 
te not obtaining the most satisfactory results with those they 
Te at present using. 

Assuming the colour filters to be correct, the yellow “ printer ” 
ill have recorded the violets, blues, and blue-greens, the former 
nd latter in half-tone, i.e., not so deeply as the blues; the pink 
rinter will have recorded the blues, bluish-greens, greens, and 
ellows, and a little of the orange; the blue printer will have 


recorded the yellowish-greens, yellows, and reds. These nega- 
tives being printed from, the resulting positives must, be stained 
in colours approximately complementary to the colours of the 
filters respectively. Thus, if we represent the total colour in 
the spectrum by x, and the light passed by the blue filter as a, 
the transmitted colour of the yellow film must be x-a; in other 
words, the colours of the films should (approximately) be the 
same as the absorptions of the respective filters. 

A great difficulty exists in putting the staining process on a 
scientific basis.’ Theoretically, the films should never vary in 
thickness, the dyes never in concentration nor temperature, and 
the methods of staining up should be «scientifically uniform. 
That this is impossible is obviour to the merest tyro in colour 
photography ; and’ hence the non-conformation to scientifie rules 
leads to incorrect results, the incorrectness of which is put dowm 
to personal equation. 

When a panchromatic plate is used of such even colour- 
sensitiveness that theoretically correct colour filters are avail- 
able, then the combination of any colour filter with its corres- 
ponding stained film should not permit the passage of any rays 
when spectroscopically examined. This is rarely the case in 
practice, and thé following example will clearly indicate the 
reason why. A certain brand of plate is deficient in green and 
red sensitiveness; that is to say, its sensitiveness to blue is 
greater proportionally than it should be. Hence, not such a 
dark blue filter as usual is necessary to cut off the action of 
the yellows and reds in the blue exposure ; this filter is there- 
fore “adapted” to the plate so as to save time in exposure. 
But being lighter than theory requires, it emits the passage of 
“foreign” rays, and therefore is not strictly complementary 
in colour to its yellow-stained fellow. 

The following are the dyeing solutions to which we have 
already referred :—The yellow staining bath is made up by 
digesting auracin G with one hundred times its quantity of 
water at 200 deg. Fahr. for half an hour, then cooling and filter- 
ing it. The pink bath is made with erythrosin, one part, in 
one hundred parts of spirit. The blue bath is prepared by 
mixing two parts of methyl blue, one-third part of naphthol 
green, and one hundred parts of water. These are stock solu- 
tions only, and must be mixed further with water for use. 

Tt is difficult to get the gradation very well rendered when 
using bichromated film, but it will be found that the more 
dilute the staining bath, the better the gradation. Thus two 
or three hours may be given with advantage for staining, and 
we certainly believe in letting the films dry after development, 
and putting them dry into the staining solutions. 

Tf the blue staining bath be found to produce streaks, add a 
little thin fish glue to it, and stir it up well. Methyl blue does 
not make a good-keeping solution, and it is therefore best made 
up soon before use. , 

The auracin will be found to give a slightly more orange 
yellow than naphthol yellow or crysophenin, the colour im 
parted being distinctly primrose, and similar to that of \=5€96- 

The question of fluorescence is one which deserves considera- 
tion, and owing to the peculiar behaviour of fluorescent bodies 
and their variation in properties with different colours, it is 
perhaps not advisable to employ such dyes as erythrosin and 
auracin for staining purposes. There is, however, no definite 
data to go upon in this direction, as the subject of fluorescence 
itself is not’ a very familiar one to scientists at the present 
day. T. THorNE Baxer, F.C.S. 


94 


Av the Newbury Photographic Exhibition, to be held next month, 
an interesting series of balloon pictures, the work of the Rev. J. M. 
Bacon, the famous aeronaut, will be on view. Miss Bacon is also 
exhibiting and is lecturing during the exhibition. Those who have not 
yet received schedules vy ould do well to apply to the Hon. Secretary} 
E. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury, as entries close on Sep- 
tember Ist. 
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THE APPLICATION OF ALLOTROPIC” SILVER FOR 
THE PREPARATION OF CONDUCTING FIBRES. 
[From the ‘‘ Physical Review.”] 

A NuMBER of articles discussing allotropic modifications of silver 
have appeared in the various journals since 1889. These articles 
treat rather of the methods of preparation and physical con- 
dition of the different allotropic modifications, than of any 
application of them. A complete list of references is given by 
Barus and Schneider. Three forms of allotropic silver are de- 
seribed, all of which have certain properties common to them- 
selves and which distinguish them from ordinary silver. When 
a suspension or emulsion of any of these forms of allotropic 
silver is spread over paper and dried, the particles are left in 
optical contact and thus form an apparently continuous film. 
Treatment with halogens produces brilliant interference colour 
effects. All the forms are very readily changed to an impalpable 
powder. Treatment with acids instantly changes all forms to 
ordinary silver, with apparently no chemical action. No gas 
is evolved. It is the purpose of this article to give a simple 
and efficient means for the preparation of conducting fibres ; 
whether they be used for suspension, as in the quadrant electro- 
meter, or otherwise ; and whether the fibre material be quartz or 
any other suitable substance. The allotropic silver used was 

prepared according to the process described by Carey Lea.? 

A mixture of 200 c.c. of a 30 per cent. solution of ferrous 
sulphate and 280 c.c. of a 40 per cent. solution of sodium citrate 
was treated with a 10 per cent, solution of sodium hydroxide, 
just till no permanent precipitate formed. This was then mixed 
with 200 c.c. of a 10 per cent. silver nitrate solution stirred 
thoroughly, allowed to settle and the liquid decanted. . The pre- 
cipitated allotropic silver was treated with about 200 c.c. of dis- 
tilled water, which dissolved a part of it, and was again. pre- 
cipitated by treatment with a saturated solution of ammonium 
nitrate. This process was repeated three times, and the final 
precipitate filtered with suction and washed with 95 ber cent. 
alcohol. The product was transferred, in the form of a brown 
mud, to a bottle and kept covered with alcohol. The allotropic 
silver was used for the experiments as an emulsion in alcohol, 
alcohol being used rather than water as it dries more quickly, 
and thus the dry film of allotropic silver can be obtained-in a 
very few minutes after spreading the emulsion. This emulsion 
spread on any surface and dried gaye a copper-cooured film. 
When dried on a glass plate and viewed through the glass, it 
gave'a good mirror, but of a dark colour. When these films 
were treated with gaseous hydrochloric acid they were im- 
mediately changed to ordinary silver and presented a dull silvery 
appearance. The films are changed to a bright silver surface by 
slight friction. It was the action of the gaseous hydrochloric 
acid, which suggested the investigation. 

Glass plates were painted with the emulsion and dried. The 
conductivity of the films in this condition was found to be very 
poor. It was tested by placing the terminals of an ordinary 
dry battery upon the films with an ammeter in circuit, The 
electro-motive force of the battery was about two volts, and the 
terminals were placed eight or ten centimetres apart. The films 
were then treated with gaseous hydrochloric acid by blowing 
through an arrangement like a reversed wash-bottle, the bottle 
containing a little strong hydrochloric acid. By this means a 
stream of gaseous hydrochloric acid was very readily directed 
upon the allotropic silver films, thus changing them to sheets of 
ordinary silver. These films were then tried with a battery as | 


before, and found to be excellent conductors. The use of the 
silver was then tried on the quartz film of a quadrant electro- | 
meter as follows :—The quartz fibre, suspending the aluminium | 
needle between the hollow quadrants, was hung from a hook ! 


which was thoroughly insulated with hard rubber. The whole 


? Wied. Ann., XLVIII.. p. 327, 1893. 
2 Am. Jour. Sci., XXXVIL., p. 476, 1889. 


was enclosed in a copper case to prevent disturbance by 
currents, and a beam of light reflected through a glass win 
in the copper case, from a mirror fixed on the needle, serve 
a pointer on a transparent scale arranged at the proper dista 
The instrument haying been adjusted, experiments were trie 
see how quickly the needle responded on being charged. It 
found to respond instantaneously. Various tests on the elee 
meter with the fibre prepared are above stated were perfe 
satisfactory. s 
ConcLusIoNs. 


The dried films of allotropic silver although poor conduct 


| become very good conductors on treatment with gaseous hy 


chloric acid. The emulsion can be used admirably for the j 


| paration of conducting fibres; and can be applied to the n 


delicate apparatus in a very few minutes, without dangei 
injury. The above work was done in the physics laboratory 
Brown University. In closing, the writer wishes to express 
thanks to Professor Carl Barus, for his valuable instruction ; 
friendly aid. ; N. A. Duzois 
— 
SUPPLEMENTARY SENSITISERS. : 
[Tran-lated from the ‘‘ Zeitschritt fiir Wissenschaftliche Photographie.”]_ 
H. W. Vocezt at an early date discovered by experience that. 
unfavourable properties of cyanine for the preparation of - 
sensitive plates could be corrected, if a suitable quantity 
quinolin red be added to it. His azaline is such a mixture. 
If we make a spectroscopic examination of: plates: prepa: 
with an ammoniacal solution of cyanine (1 part cyanine, 6, 
parts water, 4,000 parts alcohol, 10 parts ammonia), and ec 
pare them with plates dipped in azaline (1 part cyanine, 10 pa 
quinolin-red, 10,000 parts water + alcohol, 10 parts ammon: 
we find in the latter, besides the action of the cyanine 
sensitive band in the green due to the quinolin-red sensitiser, E 
a considerable increment of speed, and less disposition to spot 
ness than when cyanine alone is used. Kosine in presence 
cyanine acts similarly. : 
Subsequently I showed that the powerful screening action 
the large addition of quinolin-red might be reduced by using 
less highly coloured sensitiser obtained by precipitating a la 
part of the original quantity of quinolin-red with glycine-r 
(“Atelier des Photographen,” 1901, No. 1.) The plates th 
prepared are much clearer than azaline plates, and possess ke 
ing quality, probably because of the reduced quantity of d: 
stuff left after the good washing they receive. Similar resu 
cannot be obtained by reducing the quantity of quinolin-red. 
More recent observations have shown that the eosines a 
quinolin-red, as well as a few other dye-stuffs, which of the 
selves are not sensitisers, also have perceptible and great pr 
tical value with the isocyanines, as auxiliaries for colour sen 
tisation. For example, the action of quinolin-red with.meth 
red nitrate (nitrate of the isocyanine from quinolin-metl 
iodide and quinaldin-methyl iodide) is very remarkable. If 


| plate be stained with methyl-red nitrate (1 in 50,000), althou 


it be dried quickly, a slight to medium amount of fog wW 
appear. But if the bath be prepared with an addition 

quinolin-red, or less effectively with erythrosine (1 part meth 
red nitrate, 4 parts quinolin-red, 400 parts alcohol, 50,000 pa: 
water), after washing there will be no fog, and the plates will 
of excellent colour, sensitiyeness and keeping quality, even 


| dried slowly. The curve of sensitiveness will not have alter 


much, according to the absolute height of the maxima, but 
will appear to be more even, and the separate maxima will 
less prominent. By substituting erythrosine for quinolin-3 
the same counteraction of fog is apparent, but the spectr 
band is less continuous. 

Also with ethyl-red nitrate (nitrate of the isocyanine fr 
quinoliniodethylate and quinaldiniodethylate) an exceptiona 
favourable action is observable, as the plates are free from { 
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x when slowly and unevenly dried. Quinolin-red works 
rally well with orthochrom and Kénig’s pinachrom. These 
sitisers, which otherwise show considerable tendency to fog 
h most plates, are free from the fault if used with a cor- 
sponding amount of quinolin-red (1 to 5, or 1 to 6). The use 
some other cyanines and isocyanines with very extensive sen- 
veness for red, is rendered possible by addition of quinolin- 
j. For instance, the nitrate of ethylcyanine (quinolin-sepidin- 
yicyanin) has good red sensitiveness as far as 670, but a wide 
p at 535 and the plates are very foggy and spotty, and striped. 
hen used with quinolin-red exceptionally good panchromatic 
ion, with prfect freedom from fog and good general sensitive- 
ss, results. The following is a good formula :— 


fthyleyanine nitrate (1 to 1,000 water + alcohol) 10 c.c. 


Juinolin-red (1 to 1,000 + alcohol) . . 50 cc. 
Water pe OU OMCscs 
670 we 

> JPA RRR pep Rpier Per oeeiccc iaenuoc andobcutan Seonsa seh Bn RORC.CH 


The colour sensitiveness is almost perfectly equal, and extends 
All the sensitisers of the class of the cyanines and isocyanines 
pear to be favourably affected by the action of quinolin-red, 
d thus we have the possibility of bringing into use other 


asitisers from this class. Dr. A. Mints, 
Photochemical Laboratory of the Technical High School, 
erlin. May 18, 1904. 

——_+ 


1H OPTICAL PROPERTIES OF DEVELOPED LIPPMANN 
| EMULSIONS}. 
[Translated from the ‘*Photographisches Wochenblatt.”] 


pRR KincHNER? gives an account concerning the occurrence of 
rious different colours in developed Lippmann plates, in the 
posure of which the formation of stationary waves was 
cluded, 

Unfortunately Herr Kirchner only used pyrogallol, amidol, 
id meto] for development. | With less energetically acting 
droquinone (mixed with soda, sulphite, and bromide of 
iassium) a large number of pronounced colours are obtainable, 
Moreover, these colours are better, if grainless chloride, in- 
ead of bromide of silver be used. The production of definite 
lours can be reckoned upon so easily in advance that it is 
ssible to use the process in practical photography. 
Tf an exposed gelatine-chloride plate be placed in a very dilute 
ydroquinone developer, a pale yellow image appears first. By 
mtinuing the development, the colour successively changes 
, orange, brown, olive, and green. Long immersion in a 
pecially dilute developer produces a vigorous, pure red. Pure 
lack and blue-black are obtainable with amidol and metol. 
yrogallol occupies an exceptional position amongst developers, 
cause under certain conditions an oxidation product of the 
me is obtained and deposited upon the reduced silver haloid, 
y which means the image may be stained brown. (As this 
xidation product has a strong tanning action upon the gelatine, 
lere are differences of expansion in the film at the exposed and 
nexposed parts.) 

The following experiment? should support the hypothesis that 
le various colours are dependent upon the size of the complex 
lolecules of silver. Tf‘a small quantity of hydroquinone 
eveloper be added to a mixture of nitrate of silver and gelatine 
lution, there is no immediate perception of colour. The solu- 
on then turns yellow, brown-red, and finally quite opaque. If 
beach stage a small quantity be spread upon glass and allowed 
) set, these specimens remain unchanged. The first will be 


2 Annalen der Phys‘k, 14,04, p 630. 

2 FB, Kirchner, Annalen der Physik, 13, p 239, 1904, 

2 R. E. Liesegang, Photographisches Archiv, p. 117, 1895. 
4 RB. E, Liesegang, Camera Obscura, p. 841. 


| 


perfectly transparent, the next yellow, the following brown-red, 
and finally we shall arrive at deep black by reflected light, and, 
blue-black by transmitted light. 

I'think it is probable that the chemical reaction is not actually 
slowed by the gelatine,® but that the latter hinders the formation 
of the larger complex nascent silver molecules.” 

In judging Kirchner’s observaticns’, the circumstance is not. 
unimportant, that silver haloid is not quite motionless in the 
sensitive film: that the sulphite added to the developer, the 
bromide of potassium, and especially the ammonia used by 
Kirchner, are solvents of bromide and chloride of silver. More- 
over, the nascent metal liberated from the silver haloid may 
deposit itself, grain upon grain, and form larger aggregates. 
On the other hand, development of the unexposed parts of the 
film may thus be brought about. The pseudo-solarisation 
observed by Kirchner may be traced back to this. 

Dr. RapHart E. Limsecanc- 


PRINTS FROM LEAVES. 

[Reproduced by courtesy of the Editor of the “Pharmaceutical Journal.”? 
On& of the earliest recorded photographic processes consisted 
in transferring to a prepared surface the outline and veins of a 
leaf, It was, of course, a primitive process, and the results 
could only haye been striking to those as yet unfamiliar with 
the wonders of a new art, and because an improvement over any- 
thing of the kind yet produced. 


Spirea Bumalda. 


Tn 1839, at the exact time when an account of the Daguerrotype 
process was first published in France, an Englishman named 
Talbot read a paper on “ Photogenic Drawings ” before the Roya} 
Society. A description of his method of procedure, with repro- 
ductions of a fern-leaf, will be found in Abney’s well-known 
work on photography. An almost identical process, of which 
the illustrations are examples, is in fairly common use at the 
present day. No knowledge of photography is required beyond 
that of a process of toning necessary in order to render the prints 


5 I therefore assume that the same quantity of metallic silver can be at one 
time perfectly transparent and at another almost opaque. 

© R.E. Liesegang, “ Ueber die scheinbare Reacticnsverzégerung durch Gelatine.”* 
Phu togr, Almanach, p 109, 190L. 

7 R.H. Liesegang ‘‘ Entwicklung der Auskopirpapiere.” 


s F. Kirchner, l.c. p. 241. See also R. EB, Liesegang, Fhoto. Arcl.iv, p. 300, 38%. 
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Permanent, and a few general directions may be of interest as 
much tc the photographic reader as to the student of botany. 
It is of the first importance that the leaf should be suitable, but 
there should be no difficulty in selec ! 
summer season. 


ing such throughout the 
e as flat as possible, of 
picuous as white lines by 


The leaves should 
medium density, and with veins cons 
transmitted light. Simple leaves, or those not much divided, 
are usually best. Good results are easily obtained from those o 
lilac, lily-of-the-valley, sycamore, horse-chestnut, and certain 
species of Populus, Polygonum, Crategus, Spirea, Lirioden- 
dron, Aristolochia, Hydrangea, Adian um, etc. 

The process is one of simple contact printing, and to carry i 
out the leaf is placed in an ordinary photographic printing- 
frame, supported ona clean glass plate. The material must be 
made use of while quite fresh, and it is often an advantage to 
press between sheets of blotting-paper, so as to flatten out and 
remove superfluous moisture. After preparing it, if necessary, 
in this way, the leaf is to be used as a negative, and printed 


Populus Balsamifera. 


from a few times in the usual way. The sensitive paper 
ordinary gelatino-chloride printing-out paper answers well—is 
laid upon the smooth upper surface of the leaf, and the frame 
exposed to strong sunlight. When sufficiently exposed—that is, 
when all available detail has been obtained—the print is toned 
and mounted in the usual way. 

A collection of such photographs may be utilised for teaching 
purposes, in order to illustrate the complexity of veneration, the 
variety of general outline, the differences in margin and apex, 
and other features of the leaf. For example, leaves of, say, 
Populus, Conyallaria, and Adiantum might be shown side by 
side, to impress upon the student the arrangement of veins 
characteristic of three different classes of plants. Hxamples of 
further applications will suggest themselves to those interested. 
Lantern-slides can be prepared in the same way, printing, of 
course, by artificial light. Lastly, a variation—perhaps an 
improvement—is gained by a double printing, either on plates or 
paper, s¢ as to reverse the densities of the original print. 


| 


It is unfortunate that the application of this process ig 
limited. Many leaves, such as the evergreen, are inconspiciov 
veined and of substantial texture, so that with these it is - 
possible to get good results; while, on the other hand, lea 
are often too uniformly transparent, and thus present diffien 
from lack of contrast. Bertram CockBurn, Ph.€ 


> 


THE LATE CAPTAIN NOBLE (“F.R.A.S.”). 

THERE was more than one member of the Royal Astronomical Soe 
te whom this name and style applied (writes “H. P. H.,” in 
”), but it was sufliciently distinctive to most of 
Fellows who attend the meetings. hey called io mind but one 1 
senality--a long, lean figure which met ore with a warm hand-she 
and followed up the greeting with a whisper of his latest good st 
or the exact humorous quotaticn applicable to the occasion. This - 
Captain William Noble, F.R.A.S., whose loss many astronom 
amateur and professional, now have reison to Cep'ore. 


Ue was not the Senior Fellow of the Society, but he was among 
first ten, and had probably attended more meetings than any ofl 
He was elected in June, 1855, and very shortly after began to t¢ 
part in the proceedings of the society, for an account of an occultat 
of Mars communicated by him will be found in the ‘‘ Monthly Notie 
for 1857, and there are few volumes among those for many years a 
which do not contain some contribution from his pen. He was 
excellent observer of such small phenomena, inasmuch as he set do 
what he saw, and exactly what he saw, however apparently improba 
and trivial it might seem at the time. There will be found, for instar 
in the “Monthly Notices” a note by him to the effect that w 
observing the sun one day in a hazy sky, the focal length of the ob; 
glass apparently shortened by 0.11in., but when the haze cleared, ° 
focus returned to its normal position—a remark which may not h 
had any immediate bearing, but was simply the expression of a w 
observed fact, which may find an explanation hereafter. It is not qi 
certain when he began. to interject in the discussions at the meetit 
those remarks which were so characteristic of him, for in the earli 
years of his fellowship verbatim reports of the proceedings were : 
made ; but at the meeting on April 8, 1864, there was a discussion ak 
the willow-leaf markings on the solar surface (a not unusual object 
those days), and the account relates that Captain Noble said that o1 
he thought he saw them, and “if I had been Archimedes or a pati 
shirt maker I should have cried ‘ Eureka’ !”—-which is just the kind 
remark that he continued to make until the end of his life. No disc 
sion was so serious but that Captain Noble could get up and mi 
some little speech, possibly wholly irrelevant, but always amusi 
and for this, if for no other reason, he will be missed at Burling 
House. 

But his remarks were not always irrelevant. Captain Noble 4 
fearlessly outspoken on matters that he thought called for reme 
even to the verge of prejudice. Delayed publication of the “ Montl 
Notices” frequently induced him to make pertinent inquiry of ° 
President. The supposed shortcomings of the “Nautical Almane 
under a former regime often led to his sarcastic comment; but his 1 
noire was the Solar Physics Committee and its work. One wonder 
why he was so bitter on the subject, for he was a man of discernme 
and could appreciate good work, even though it was not strictly ut 
arian ; but the fact seems to have been that about the year 18 
when the proposal was brought forward for the estabushment of 
observatory at South Kensington at the public expense, some popu 
opposition arose, and Captain Noble was the secretary of the Soci 
or Opposing the Endowment of Research. ‘The observatory ¥ 
established, as everyone knows, and no doubt the society was 6 
anded; but its secretary, being a consistent man, continued — 
opposit:on. Hach fortnight, for many years past, a long letter h 
appeared in the “English Mechanic,” over the signature “A Fellow 
the Royal Astronomical Society,” which it is an open secret was 
pseudonym for Captain Noble, often containing criticisms om the we 
of the Kensington Science Department, almost libellous; but thi 
who knew the writer were aware that his ‘“ bark was worse than | 
bite.” 

Besides observations of the kind indicated above, occultations of sti 
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| planets of sun spots, and other occasional phenomena which he com- 
nicated to the society, he made, but has not published, an excellent 
ies of drawings of the surface of Jupiter, and his fortnightly letter 
the paper above mentioned showed how completely he kept himself 
ormed of all that was going on in the science. In this letter he 
yed the part of mentor to the many amateurs who are correspondents 
the journal, and no doubt this, combined with his genial personality, 
ised him to be selected as the first President of the British Astro- 
mical Association. He contributed sometimes to these pages, and 
the early days of “ Knowledge” wrote for that magazine a series of 
pers called * Nights with a 3in. Telescope,” which were afterwards 
blished as a book. But astronomy was not his chief occupation. 
lived the life of a country gentleman at Uckfield, in Sussex, where 
was one of the best known and best liked men in the neighbour. 
od, and filled many of the parochial and public offices justly and 
lously. For forty-six years he sat as a magistrate at Uckfield 
tty Sessions, and was Chairman of the Bench at the time of his death. 
r thirty-four years he presided over the meetings of the Uckfield 
ard of Guardians, and was elected chairman for the thirty-fifth time 
ortly before his death. He had a special distaste for tramps, against 
hom he waged bitter war; and if one were brought before him he 
arded, if possible, a sentence involving stone breaking, for, said 
, “It spoils the delicacy of their hands for picking pockets, which 
their normal occupation ”—a sensible point of view which was quite 
aracteristic. 
As to actual, details of his life, Captain Noble was the eldest son 
the late Mr. William Noble, of Berwick, and was born in London, 
1828. He was educated privately, and served for a time in the Rifle 
rigade, where he reached the rank always associated with his name. 
(1851 he married Emily Charlotte, the only child of Mr. Edward 
ving, ad had four sons. One, who survives, has lived abroad for 
any years; the others predeceased their father, the youngest leaving 
widow and two daughters. Mrs. Noble died a few years ayo. 
aptain Noble was elected to the Council of the Royal Astronomical 
ciety in 1866, and sat at the board almost continuously after that 
ite. It may be mentioned, as illustrative of one phase of his character, 
at he refused for many years to be a member of the R.A.S. Club, 
though invited to do so, for he seemed to think that this was a clique 
imical to the best interests of the society, but quite lately withdrew 
is opposition and joined the circle. The immediate cause of his death 
ill be gathered from the following extract from a letter received 
y the writer of this notice from him on April 18 last :— 


“ 


.... Ihave been somewhat seriously ill. At the beginning 
f the year, thanks to our infernal climate, I got a chill, which 
rought on kidney and bladder troubles, and I am still under medical 
ind surgical) treatment. My chief present grievance is my inability 
) eat, and Tam as weak as a rat. I am ordinarily a great walker, 
ut a mile is quite as much as, or more than, I can manage at present. 
do hope that I shall pick up enough to be present at the May meeting 
fthe B.A.S., but, like the man you have heard me quote before who 
ent for four ounces of mixed tea, “I hope for the best and am pre- 
ared for the worst.’” 
He did not appear at the May meeting, and grew rapidly worse 
uring May and June, suffering a good deal of pain at the end, but 
ore up in the most wonderful way, and tried to keep up all his pursuits 
ill the last. The end came on Saturday, July 9. 


oo oe 


Ay admirable photograph of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt appears in a 
french illustrated magazine. It represents her among the rocks at 
selle-Isle, communing with the Ocean, and probably adjuring it, after 
he manner of Byron, to “roll on.” To reach the rocky altitude the 
ctress must have had a stiff climb; yet she is wearing a pair of 
ashionable, high-heeled shoes, totally unsuited for climbing. This 
eemed odd until a keen observer discovered in a corner of the 
hotograph another pair of shoes, admirably business-like among the 
‘ocks, but not picturesque enough for communing with the ocean. 
They had served their purpose; they had borne the burden and heat 
Mf the day ; and now their rivals had the glory. But the camera had 
lone them justice after all, and as the keen observer remarks, they 
vill go down to posterity as proofs of Mme. Bernhardt’s artistic 
are even for the humblest details. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 

We observe that an organisation is being formed, under the name 
of the British Science Guild, with the object of insisting on the im- 
portance of applying scientific methods to every branch of the affairs 
of the nation. The movement has grown out of a suggestion made 
by Sir Norman Lockyer last year in his address as President of the 
British Association. The Organising Committee has issued a 
memorandum describing briefly the objects, methods, and proposed 
organisation of the guild. The objects are stated to be as follow :— 


(1) To bring together as members of the guild all those through- 
out the Empire interested in science and scientific method, in order, 
by joint action, to convince the people, by means of publications and 
meetings, of the necessity of applying the methods of science to all 
branches of human endeavour, and thus to further the progress and 
increase the welfare of the Empire. 

(2) To bring before the Government the scientific aspects of all 
matters affecting the national welfare. 

(3) To promote and extend the application of scientific principles to 
industrial and general purposes. 

(4) To promote scientific education by encouraging the support of 
universities and other institutions where the bounds of science are 
extended or where new applications of science are devised. 


ORGANISATION. 


All British subjects, both men and women, are eligible for mem- 
bership of the guild; it is expected, however, that its members: will 
be recruited principally from the following—the House of Lords, the 
House of Commons, Colonial Legislatures, county, district, borough, 
and parish councils ; municipalities, educational committees, scientific 
and literary societies and organisations, commercial and industrial 
chambers and organisations, the learned professions, universities, col- 
leges, educational bodies and graduates of all British universities, and 
representatives of labour. The Organising Committee is composed 
of the following:—Lord Avebury, Professor W. E. Ayrton, Sir 
George Sydenham Clarke, Captain E. W. Creak, Mr. Clive Cuthbert- 
son, Dr. William Garnett, Dr. Sydney Lee, Sir Norman Lockyer, 
Lady Lockyer, Mr. N. MacColl, Professor Raphael Meldola, Professor 
J. Perry, Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., Sir W. Ramsay, IDye, Wo INIo 
Shaw, Professor 8. P. Thompson, Dr. A. Waller, and Sir Henry 
Trueman Wood. The Organising Committee has elected Sir Norman 
Lockyer president, Lord Avebury hon. treasurer, Lady Lockyer hon. 
assistant treasurer, and Mr. OC. Cuthbertson hon. secretary. The 
committee is now engaged in communicating with those corporate 
bodies and individuals whose support and sympathy are desired. A 
general committee will be appointed, which will subsequently select 
from among 1ts members an executive committee for the management of 
the affairs of the guild. 

The following have already signified their general approval of the 
objects and proposed organisation of the guild :—Lord Alverstone, 
Sir John Wolfe-Barry, Dr. W. Blanford, Sir James Blyth, Mr. 
Brabrook, Sir George Birdwood, Sir John Brunner, Sir Lauder 
Brunton, Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Burne, Sir Edward Busk, 
Mr. R. H. Caird, Sir William Church, Sir John Cockburn, Professor 
W. E. Dalby, Dr. Ferrier, Sir Michael Foster, M.P., Sir Archibald 
Geikie, Sir Robert Giffen, Mr. Hammond-Chambers, K.C., Professor 
Herdman, Professor J. Larmor, Dr. Lockyer, Sir A. Noble, Lord 
Reay, Sir Wemyss Reid, Sir William Richmond, Sir Henry Roscoe, 
Mr. E. Robertson, M.P., Sir A. Riicker, Mr. Alex. Siemens, Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, and Viscount 
Wolseley 


+ 


Apvertisiné by Photography.—A very progressive retailer has 
evolved a scheme in advertising for a country district which proved a 
great success. It was advertised that on a certain day a large 
photograph of the shop would be taken, and people from the sur- 
rounding country were invited to be present. It was further an- 
nounced that everyone whose face appeared in the picture would be 
entitled to a free copy. The result was the biggest sort of an “ open- 
ing.” People even secured positions on the roof. In order to get a 
copy of the completed photograph, each person was obliged to call a 
second time, and on such an occasion would be apt to buy something. 
Besides the photographs would likely be preserved permanently, and 
would thus form a perennial advertisement. 
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THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PRESS 
ON THE “B.J.” JUBILEE. 

Ovr congratulations are extended to the Brivism JourNAL Or 
Proroerarny. Its Jubilee issue is a volume in itse'f. We are 
glad that there is one staple publication, and particularly in the 
photographic field. It is to be hoped that the Brrrisz Journan 
cr PHorogRaPHY may contimue ‘jis us rulrjess and celebrate its 
centennial.—‘‘ The Camera” (Philace’phia). 

The Bririse Journan or Puorocrarny, the oldest photographic 
jcurnal in the werld, in its issue of June 10, celebrates the beginning 
of the fifty-first volume, As would be expected, many of the old 
contributors indulg freely in interesting reminiscences, while the 
younger generation make practical contributions on modern sudjects, 
Altogether, it is a large and interesting issue, and we can but 
wish it even greater cu:cess in tha second half-century of its existeace 
than it has had in the first—‘The Photo-Beacon” (Chicago) 

The “Deutsche Photographen Zeitung” sends us its congratula- 
tions in the following short paragiaph: No. 2301 of the Bririsz 
JouRNAL oF PxHorocrapny takes the form of a Jubilee Number, 
as fifty years have elapsed since the foundation, of the paper. Con- 
sequently, this number is one of exceptional size, and is adorned 
with many pictures relating to photography. The portraits of the 
most important contributors to this paper are included, and the 
general character of the issue serves the one purpose in view. We 
congratulate the undertaking upon ‘its Jubilee and hope it will have 
many more years of similar success. 


Another German photographic paper—* Apollo”—also sends us 
its best wishes in the following terms:—No, 2301 of the Brrrist 
JournaL or Puorocrapny (London, Henry Greenwood and Co.) 
appeared as a Jubilee Number, in commemoration of the fiftieth year’ 
of the paper’s existence. The portly volume contains 75 pages 
devoted to numerous excellent treat’ses, many of which are by 
authors who have been active contributors to the Britis JouRNAL 
or Puorograpuy from twenty to forty years. The Jubilee Number 
also contains an interesting history of the paper to which are added 
the portraits of its former and present editors. We wish this 
respected and wortby photographie paper the greatest success in 
the. future. 

The British JouRNAL or PxHorograpHy has just ce 
fiftieth anniversary and its Jubilee Number, which came to hand 
this week, reviews its past history and its former editors, amongst 
whom we find such worthy names as Sir William Crookes, John 
Traill Taylor, W./B. Bolton, and Geo. Shadbolt. The Bririsu 
Journat, like some of our monthly publications over here, started 
in life as a club journal, reporting from time to time the doings of 
the Liverpool Photographic Society, and it was only after various 
vicissitudes that it eventually came into its present” proprictor’s 
hands. The Brrrisk Journan or Puoroerapuy is not a. lively 
paper, although very miuch a live paper. More professional than 
amateur, it does not pretend to cater to the beginner and it scoffs 
at the pretensions of the pictorialist. But it has done in the past 
and iis doing in the present, a great work in the interests of photo- 
graphy, and I, for one, offer my heartiest congratulations to our 
esteemed contemporary, the staid, old BririsH JournaL or Puoro- 
eraruy. Long life to it !—“The Photographer” (New York). 

The Bririsy Journat or PHoroGRapny is the first among the photo_ 
graphic publications in the world to celebrate its fiftieth birthday 
anniversary. This event was celebrated by the publication of a 
sumptuous number of the journal under the name of the “Jubilee 
Number,” in which is contained a vast amount of interesting and 
instructive matter, particularly of a retrospective nature. We 
would commend it to the attention of a!l who are interested in the 
past and present of photography. Publ'shed as it has been without 
interruption during all these years, it has steadily maintained a 
high position among the technical publications of Great Britain. 
Its policy has always been progressive, and its influence has been 
cf decided weight in advanc'ng the interest of cur profession. ‘Ihe 
Jubilee Number is a fitting climax to its first fifty years, and should 
be interesting to the older members of the craft, for the reminiscences 
and experiences of the past, and to the ycunger members of tie 
fraternity, as demonstrating some of the conditions under which 
their progenitors laboured in the early days of photography.— 
“Wilsom’s Photographic Magazine,” (New York). 
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Ap GREAT SIZE OF THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 

, American people are credited with a love for big things; and 
he mere-element. of bigness were its strongest attraction, writes 
“Scientific American,” the great Exposition at St. Louis ought 
be the most popular and successful of the many exhibitions 
he kind to which the country has been treated during the past 


ade. 
aful 


Yet anyone who is present on the grounds, and takes 
note of the vast throngs which are to be found trying to 
ce the round of the two square miles that are devoted to the 
josition, will be forced to the conviction that if the mere size 
the Fair is an attraction, it is an attraction that is more of 
entimental than of a practical character; for it must be con- 
ed that for the average visitor, with only limited time at his 
gosal, the Exposition of 1904 is altogether too big. 


udged from the merely spectacular side, the vast proportions 
which this enterprise has been planned and carried out have 
ved their purpose well; for a view of this wonderful congrega- 
1 of buildings, taken, let us say, from the steps of the great 
fival Hall, is certainly magnificent, beautiful, and artistically 
yressive as anything’ that could well be imagined. But when, 
ar giving himself up to the emotions that are aroused by this 
andid panorama, the like of which will probably never be seen 
in, the visitor sets himself resolutely to the work of inspecting 
buildings and their exhibits, the conviction is soon borne in 
m him that to gain anything more than a cursory glimpse would 
a work calling for several weeks, if not months, of study. The 
lem is particularly serious, if he is desirous of following up only 
tain lines of exhibits, which may be, and probably are, scattered 
oughout several different buildings on the grounds. The exhibi- 
n palaces themselves are so immense, the distances between them 
great, that it is impossible to follow out a line of investigation 
this kind consecutively, day after day, without becoming prac- 
ally exhausted. 


Now we say this, not in any spirit of unkindly criticism, but 
rely to draw attention to the fact that in the endeavour to make 
International Fair of this kind represent, by its vast propor- 
ns, the extent of the resources, the range of the industries, of 
» country which it represents, the limits of practical usefulness 
ve been far exceeded. It must already have forced itself upon 
2 sponsors of this exposition that future exhibitions of the kind 
st be restricted in their dimensions. 


The difficulties of adequately seeing the Fair and inspecting in 
fail the vatious exhibits, might have been largely reduced if 
s Intramural Railway System had covered at least four times as 
ich ground as it already does. At present, as actually built, in 
king the outside circuit of the grounds it covers a total distance 
about eight miles; and when we remember that the Exposition 
gunds, which are in the form of a parallelozvam;measure one mile 
width by one and three-quarters in length, it can be understood 
at the distances across the main group of buildings, encircled by 
is road, are necessarily very great. Had intersecting lines of 
ick been run in gridiron fashion through the main plazas and 
useways, the problem of transportation would have been greatly 
nplified. Nor would the presence of these tracks have marred the 
adseape and architectural effects. So vast are the various plazas 
d courts, that the presence of the trains would scarcely have been 


ticed. 


To give come idea of the great sca 
id out, let us consider one single building, the Palace o Agricul- 
te. The plan of this structure is a parallelogram, w nich extends 
‘width for five hundred feet and in length for sixteen hundred 
et. It contains eight or nine corridors, each sixteen hundred feet 
length, crowded each of them gn both sides with. exhibits, and it 
intersected throughout its full length with numerous transverse 
Mridors. This means that anyone wishing to cover the whole field 
exhibits within this single building, would have to walk at least 
tee or four miles. The other industrial palaces, though not so 
rge as this, are every one of them of grea proportions. Thus the 
nited States Government Building is 250 feet wide by 800 feet 
nat width 
Then we have the Palace of Manu- 


e upon which the place is 


ng; the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy is over twice t 
id of about the same length. 


by 525 feet in width; the Palace of 
Varied Industries of the same dimensions ; and the Palace of Trans- 
ortation of the same width, but 1,300 feet in length. And so it 
runs, cach of these’ buildings containing a covered acreage that 
would represent a large proportion of the total area that was under 
roof at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 

To those people for whom the theories of Bellamy have an attrac- 
ion, the problem of attempting to house 5,000 people in a single 
hotel within the grounds will present a decidedly interesting study. 
Of course, nothing of the kind, or even approaching it, has ever 
before been attempted; and considering the ambitious scale on which. 
the hotel is being run, probably the guests are securing about all 
they can reasonably ask for. But here again the distances to be 
raversed become a serious problem, as may be judged from the fact 
hat the writer, on starting out for the day, found that a rainstorm 
was threatening, and in returning to his room for an umbrella had 
o coyer nearly half a mile of walking before he was back at the 
main entrance. 


actures, 1,200 feet in length 


~~ 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


August 16-20.—Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society Photographic 
Section. Secretary, Edward Kitto, The Observatory, Falmouth. 


September 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley Gallery, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Photo- 
graphic Salon, 1904, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W. 

September 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon Secretary, 
E. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 

September 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s Forty- 
Ninth Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London. Secretary, 
A. W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

October 1-30.—Berlia International Photographic Exposition. M. 
Franz Goercke, Berlin W. 62, Maassen-Strasse 52, Germany. 

October 15-29.—Coatbridge Photographic Association. Hon. Sec., 
Geo. W. Campbell, Ailsa Cottage, Coatbridge, N.B. 

October 18, 19, 20.—Kettering Church Institute Photographic 
Exhibition. Hon, Secretary, E. Claypole, 112, Hawthorn Road, 
Kettering. 

October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. 
C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

November, 1904.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. Hon. 
sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Iford. 

November 2, 3, 4, 5. Newark Photographic Exhibition, Secretary, 
L. C. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 

November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. “Hon. Secretary, 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 15-19.—Sunderland Camera Club. Hon. Sec., Selby-Ord, 
62, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secretaries, 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club, Hon. Secretary, R. H. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
F, J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December ’8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
Secretary. W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon, Secretary, 8. G. 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield. Southampton. 

December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 


Hon. Sec., H. 


Hon. Secretary, 


Hon. Sec., 


Hon. Secretary, A. R. 


Hon. Secre- 


January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secretary, 
| W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow.’ 
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January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club, Hon. Secretary, 
T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Park, E. 

January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, 4 Marseille. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23; Bank Street, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G. 
Issott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. ‘ 


— 1) 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


September 30.—* Photographic News.” Quarterly Competition. 
“Photographic News,” 9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures taken 
with Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. 

October 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paper. 
Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 
petition. Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, 
Brussels. 

October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street. 
London, E.C. 

November 1.—The “ Graphic.” 
Photo Competition, the 
London, E.C. 

December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

March 15, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in prizes for negatives on Ilford 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


£50 in cash prizes. 
“Graphic,” Tallis Street, 


Manager, 
Whitefriars, 


Patent Dews. 


a dl ge 
The following applications for Patents were made between July 25 

and July 30, 1904:— 

Tripod Head.—No. 16,359. “Improvements in or connected with 
tripod heads for photographic purposes.” John Ambrose Sprason. 

Cameras.—No. 16,507. “Improvements in and relating to photo- 
graphic cameras, and to a’r check exposing devices there or.” 
Complete specification. Frederic Edgar Cheesman. 

Film Case.—No# 16,526. ‘Improved case or cassette for flat films, 
plates, and the like.” (Date applied for under Patents Act, 1901, 
28th July, 1903, being date of application in Germany.) Com- 
plete specification. Robert Krayn. 

Cameras.—No. 16,572. 
Robert Scott. 
Colour Filters.—No, 16,659. “Improvements in and relating to mount- 
ing and operation of photographic colour filters.” Complete speci- 

fication. Hans Schmidt. 


“Improvements in photographic cameras.” 


1+ 


Tue Unofocal Lens. At the request of several correspondents 
we republish the Astigmatism Chart of the Unofocal Lens, as given 
with the report of Mr. Beck’s lecture at the Royal Photographic 
Society in our issue for July 15: — 


esa bees 


J/6 series. 


25° , 20° 15° 10°. 5? 5° 


J/4:5 series 


10° (15° 


20° 25° 


| 15.. 
1 


| at an early date. 


| until they were about to quit its shores. 


D)cetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT. WEEK, 
Subject. 


August. | Name of Society. | 


wll Bowes Pk. and District Ph Saal Competition, | Outing Prints, 
.| Nelson Photographic Scciesy...| Members’ Print Evening. 


mdoor Portraiture. 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc. .. HO Witham. mating 


Mr. G 


CATFORD AND FOREST HILL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIET 
Memeers of this society met at Keston on Saturday last for 


purpose of photographing the picturesque spots surrounding the la 
Mr. J. Wheeler Bennett granted the party permission to enter 
beautiful grounds, and it was here that the amateurs were 
busily employed during most of the time, some very successful 
tvres being produced. Unfortunately, the early part of the a 
noon was not propitious, owing to dark clouds and showers, 
later the sun shone brilliantly, and the clear atmosphere, w 
usually follows a shower, afforded excellent conditions for 
enthusiastic photographers. All expressed themselves delighted 1 
the day’s doings, and many hoped that the visit might be repe; 
Mr. A. W. Nunn, F.C.S., was the conductoi 


this occasion. 


THE, PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF INDIA. 
Tue Photographic Society of India, on July Sth, gave an 
Home” at No. 40, Chowringhi, to bid farewell to Mr. N. Giai 
copulo, the president of the society, who is shortly retiring f 
India. There was a large attendance of ladies and gentlemen. 
excellent exhibition of lantern slides was first given, compri 
views of “Sunset on the Hughlie,” by Fr. Oldburry Burne; Inc 
Flowers, coloured in oil by Mrs. Wilson; “Sunsets,” by Mr. Art 
Norman; a series of slides by Mr. A. J. Oliver, including s 
specially fine views of the Kali Cavas; some interesting views 
Dalny and Port Arthur, by Mr. H. M. Bretten; and last, though 
least, some beautifully coloured views from Japan. Mr. Art 
Norman, one of the vice-presidents of the society, in an appropr 
speech alluded to Mr. Giannacopulo’s connection with the soe: 
since 1886. He thanked Mr. Giannacopulo for the amount of t 
and trouble the latter had expended on their behalf, and asked | 
to accept a silver salver and a silver tea service, which had b 
subscribed for among them, hopiag that. they would be of use 
him, and also that they might keep the recollection of the meml 
out here fresh in his memory. Mr. Giannacopulo, in acknowledg 
the presentation of the handsome souvenir, said that he had ta 
a great interest. in the society ever since it was started sevent 
or eighteen years ago. There was a saying that India was a li 
of regrets, but he doubted if any of them really realised its mean 
They did not regret its h 
and its muggy rains, nor yet the amusements of the cold weatl 
but the 1eal and heartfelt regret was the parting with good 
friends. ‘This scuvenir would be treasured and have the place 
honour in his new home. He would take this spportimity of say 
good-bye. 


SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 

Aveusr 8rH.—At a meeting of the members of this club, mm 
the presidency of Mr. G. T. Vivian, a print competition took pla 
the subject being “Southampton Common.” Each set’ of pri 
consisted of three, and a prize of £1 was offered by Mr. Council 
8. Tebbutt for the best set. Over twenty sets were proffered 
competition, and the contributions were of such an excellent or 
that the judges (Messrs. R. McFadden and G. T. Vivian) experien¢ 


| great difficulty in allotting the places of honour, but ultimat 
| bracketed Messrs. C. C. Cook and Geo. R. Johnson for the prem 


position. A similar difficulty arose for second honours, which 1 
to be shared by Messrs. G. Fuidge and H. W. Miles. The co 
petition being of so keen a nature, 10s. were yoted from the clu 
fund as a second prize, The prints generally were of a very sat 
factory character, and place beyond doubt the unlimited resour 
of Southampton Common. for such purposes. It was decided 
place the matter before the committee with a view to consideri 
the most suitable means of preserving such an excellent and rep: 
sentative collection of views of Southampton’s miniature forest. 
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yR. C.. F.:GRINDROD'S PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
~ twelve reproductions of Dr, C. F. Grindrod’s photographs | 
ich constitute the tasteful and handsome album that has been sent 

by the Photochrome Company, of 65 and 36, Hosier Lane, Snow 

i, E.C., might at the firs 
scess matters. .They look for all the world like prints in brown 
‘bon pigment. But they are not. 
paper having an intaglio surface, which, with the very skilfully- 
osen ink employed, operates to produce a distinctly pleasing 
ult. In phototyphic printing the end justifies the means, and the 
ter, in the*present case, are, 
Dr. Grindrod finds a pre 
r confrére, Mr. H. Snowden Ward, who descants. upon the genial 
alvern worker’s “New Outlook upon Life,” and his ability to 
ow us “Something of the Sturdy Dignity of Swine.” We suspect | 


glance deceive even an expert in 


They are half-tone impressions 


without doubt, successful. 
atory appreciator in the person of 


ee A FoREST 
A Bs 


hat Mr. Ward has been sitting at the feet of Mr, Hartmann, 

lorious inventor of plastic psychological syntheses and other fear 
vild photographs. 
hat even the late Mr. Robert Browning will appear, by comparison, 
/ marvel of verbal and descriptive lucidity. Now, it is not as 
n interpreter of porcine dignity that Dr. Grindrod appeals, 
ppears, to us, but rather as the sympathetic student of field 
rhich he illustrates by the aid of the camera. He is quite one 
i the Emerson school—humorous, and observant, and with a keen 
The 


You can carry this sort of thing to such leng 


or 
ife 


ye for the proper grouping of figures. Such specimens as “1 
‘erry Boat,” “In Noonday Heat,” and “The Harvesters,” quite 
ecall Emerson’s earlier work. 
f Gale, as, for example, in “Getting Tired,” a reaping scene at 
‘Close of Day.” 

But detailed criticism of these charming specimens of photographic 
work is not on the present occasion called for. We would rather 


Here and there we have a suggestion 


o commend the collection, as a whole, to the lover 
of nature photographs which do not offer you riddles for solution 


take occasion 
before you-know the meaning of them. Each example is worth 
a frame, and as the album costs only 3s. 6d., an excellent collection 
be had?cheaply. 
of the “Photochrome Company. 
Grindrod for the rich bit of 
flock of geese waddling past a 
The deadly dulness 
and appallingly unimaginative monotony of pictorial photography 
of the bepufte 
by such delicious achievements as t 


of artistic photographic work may The appended 


illustration is given by courtesy 
we would thank Dr. 
March Home,” a 


“116 miles from London.” 


In conclusion, 
humour, “The 
stone inscribed, 


-up exhibition kind is only too infrequently relieved 


nese. 
———— ee 


TECHNICAL Optics.—Day courses in Technical Optics, to meet the 
requirements of those who desire a more thorough training than car 


(Dr. C. Grindrod. 


GIANT'S FUNERAL. 


be obtained in evening classes, will be established at the Northamp-- 
ton Institute, for the session 1904-5. The chief object will be sa» 
to train the students, both theoretically and practically, that they 
will be in a position on leaving the institution to deal with the 
numerous scientific and practical problems which all who aspire 
to take the higher positions in the optical trades must be prepared 
to solve. 


SunperLtanp Camera Club.—The Sunderland Camera Club is to 
Peter’s 
Schoolrooms, Green Street, Sunderland, on November 15 to 19. 
The Rey. F. C. Lambert, F.R.P.S., and Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe, of 
Whitby, will act as judges. There are six classes, one of which is 
confined to photographers resident in Northumberland and Durham. 
In place of medals, handsome plaques specially designed by 
R. J. S. Bertram, of .Newcastle-on-Tyne, will be awarded-in eaclz 
| class. The prospectus will be issued shortly by Mr. Selby Ord; 


hold an Open Photographic Exhibition this year in St. 


| 52, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 
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Commercial § Cegal Intelligence 


ee 


We learn from the London Scientific and Novelty Supply Co., of 
4, Clerkenwell Close, London, E.C., that they have taken over the 
photographic and stereoscopic plant, etc., of Mr. A. Pumphery, of 
Birmingham. 


AN improvement in photographic “blue” printing is mentioned in 
patent No. 6,930,103 whereby the electric arc is made to descend at a 
predetermined speed within the glass cylinder around which the tracing 
‘to be copied is mounted, thereby enabling correctly timed blue prints 
to be obtained automatically, such being effected by means of a 
piston within a cylinder and to which is mounted a piston rod on the 
end of which is arranged a rack to operate glaring for rotating the 
drum around which the cord that is attached to the lamp is wound. 
‘The movement of the piston within the cylinder is obtained by the 
displacement of oil from the upper or lower to the lower or upper 
surface of the piston through \\e medium of a pipe outside the 
eylinder. The pipe is provided with a valve for regulating the flow of 
the oil. 


An Extraordinary Reception—At the West Riding Assizes, on 
Thursday last, Annie’ Millimore (30), Annie Clare (29), and Albert 
Fieldhouse (25), were indicted for robbery with violence, with another 
gerson, on Morris Kitchen, and stealing from him a cigarette case 
and 2s., at Bradford on May 6. Mr; Harold Newell prosecuted and 
Mr. Percy Middleton defended Clare.’ The prosecutor is a Russian 
and canvassed for orders for enlargements of photographs for the 
United States Art Company. On May 6 he went in search of business 
into Back Ebenezer Street, Bradford. Kitchen’s story was that he 
knocked at a house door and was invited to goin: He opened the 

_ door and entered. Inside he found three women, including the two 
prisoners. Clare at once acted in an indecent manner: and asked him 
€or some money. A moment later Fieldhouse came downstairs, seized 
Witchen by the neck, and held him while the women rifled his pockets. 
Next day the prosecutor identified the two female prisoners and the 
man, but was unable to identify the third woman. The female prisoners 
‘both blamed the other for what had occurred, and denied that they 
personally participated in the robbery. Fieldhouse declared that he 
was not in the house at the time., In summing up, the Judge remarked 
upon the “enthusiastic manner” in which the prosecutor had carried 
on his canvassing, and the “ extraordinary reception” he had met with 
at the house in question. ‘The jury found all the prisoners guilty, and 
a Bradford detective gave them very indifferent churacters. Field- 
house was sentenced to nine months’ hard labour and the two women 
to six months’ hard labour. 


Cuancn of Fraud Dismissed.—The Redditch magistrates were occu- 
pied a, considerable time on August. 3rd in hearing a case in which 
Robert Hayward, 15, Gooch Road, Sparkhill, and Frederick Miller 
Bickmore, 142, Grove Road, Sparkhill, were charged with obtaining 
with intent to defraud 3s. from Mr. Clive Taylor, George Street, Red- 
ditch. It was stated that prisoners called on prosecutor and repre- 
sented they were engaged by the Midland Counties Photographic 
Company, County Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham, in con- 
Junction with Messrs. A. and G. Taylor, photographers, Redditch, 
and on the strength of their statements Mr. Taylor gave them 3s. as 
a deposit towards the cost of a photograph of a family group which was 
fo be executed. Joseph Ginns, manager of the Midland Counties 
Photographic Company in Redditch, said prisoners had no authority 
to represent the company in Redditch, and they had not accounted 
to him for the sum they had from Mr. Taylor. Po ice-Sergeant 
Branton deposed receiving prisoners from the Sparkhill police. 
Prisoners had books with duplicate forms in their possession, and 
also specimens of photographs, all relating to the Coventry branch 
ef the Midland Counties Photographic Company, Birmingham. Walter 
Tandy, manager of the Midland Counties Photographic Company, 
Birmingham, stated that on July 21 he started prisoners off for Coven- 
try. Their duties were to canvass in Coventry. They were to report 
themselves to the manager there, and had no right to canvass at Red- 
ditch. It was the rule for them to report to the branch managers 
the results of their work. In this case prisoners had not reported to 
the manager. Prisoners’ defence was that the rule referred to by the 


' for 1s. 


manager had never been rigidly observed and that the books of 
town had frequently been used for other towns.—The Bench | 
that there was not suflicient evidence to justify sending prisoners 
trial and discharged them. Another and similar charge aga 
prisoners was also dismissed, and Superintendent Hayes would 
proceed with a third. 


Improper Picture Postcards.—At Stonehouse last week, be 
Messrs. W. H. Jennings and J. 8. Hawker, William Bartlett In 
twenty-two, Manor Street, was charged with offering for sale impre 
prints.—Mr. J. P. Dobell appeared for defendant, who pleaded 
guilty.—P.S. Richards stated that on July 25, acting on the inst 
tions of Supt. Hacon, he went to defendant’s shop, and said he wan 
to buy some picture postcards similar to those in the window. T 
were offered. at 2d. each, and he purchased the eight cards produ 
On July 30 he bought the three postcards produced, and wk 
were on sale at the time of his previous visit to the shop.—Mr. Dol 
handed witness a copy of a London periodical, dated August 3, : 
asked witness whether several small pictures called “Art Plat 
contained therein would not, if they were coloured, be something 
the same nature as the postcards produced.—Witness replied that 
should not think so:—Dr. Dobell: Do you consider the exposure 
limbs is the improper part ?—Witness : I leave that to the magistral 
Dr. Dobell asked under what Act the proceedings were taken, ¢ 
was told the Towns Police Clauses Act.—Mr. Dobell read the secti 
and pointed out that it commenced with the words “ Every per: 
who in any street, to the obstruction, annoyance, or danger 
residents or passengers commits any of the following offences.” 
submitted that unless the sale took place in the street there was 
offence. The postcards in question were sold in a shop, and that I 
been held not to be the same as-street under the Act.—The Ber 
decided against Mr. Dobell, the chairman’ remarking that the pri 
being exposed in a shop window and priced was a public offer of sale 
Dr. Dobell asked for a note to’ be taken ‘of his objection, and, c 
tinuing his defence, said that defendant had been a resident in Mat 
Street for nearly twenty years,'and if he thought that the prints wi 
such as contravened the statute he would not have been the means 
circulating them. He.did not say that they were not vulgar, but 
did say that they were not improper. The magistrates should ha 
regard to the locality in which they were offered for sale. Wl 
might be considered yulgar in Durnford Street or Chapel Street mig 
have a very different significance in Manor Street. Was there a1 
thing more improper in the postcards produced than in the “A 
Plates” in the periodical he had handed to the magistrates, whi 
might be found on almost every drawing-room table in the kingdo1 
Except that they were not coloured, those pictures were quite 
suggestive to people affected by such productions as any of the po 
cards in that case.—The Chairman said it was the opinion of t 
Bench that the postcards produced were improper and disgusting, a 
it was a matter of surprise that anyone claiming to be a respectal 
tradesman should deal in such pictures. They had decided to infii 
a penalty of 40s., inclusive of costs.—Mr. Dobell gave notice of appe 
on the legal question he had raised. 


Dews and Dotes. 


No. 62 of the “Photo Miniature” is to hand. This latest. additic 
to the series deals with the topical subject of “ Vacation Photography 


Mr. Ricwarp Krsarron, the distinguished photographer al 
describer of wild life, has been suffering from appendicitis. A 
operation has just been successfully performed, and he is ‘progres 
ing fayourably. 


WE are indebted to an African correspondent, Mr. Percy M. Clar! 
for an album of views of the Victoria Falls and neighbourhood, Pui 
lished by Mr. Ellis Allen, stationer,Main Street, Bulawayo, the viev 
are printed from half-tone blocks, and the pictures give one a ‘vel 
good idea of the grandeur and the magnifigence of the Zambesi river. 


Tur Coatbridge Photographic Association holds its second annui 
exhibition in the Photographic Institute, Coatbridge, from Saturda: 
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tober 15, to Saturday, October 29, inclusive. The judges will be 
agers. W. M- Wartieuke, Arch. Cochrane, and T. W. Robertson, and 
sshon. sec. is Mr. G. W. Campbell, Ailsa Cottage, Coatbridge, N.B. 
ere are six open classes, and silver and bronze medals are offered 
[he entries close October 3. 


each. 1 
THE pro osed Dublin Permanent Gallery of Modern Pictures is so 
a thing accomplished that, under a guarantee of friends, two works 
att, worthy of the name, have been already secured. These area 
onze by Rodin, and the “En Voyage”—a portrait of the artist’s 
ther—exhibited by Signor Mancini in the Royal Academy exhibition 
st closed. International rivalry is as likely as a Committee of 
quiry to supply the Chantrey trustees with a prod, and Dublin is 
‘be congratulated on having now bought what should have. been 
eured for the Tate Gallery last May. 


Tux picture postcard is a neyer-failing source of Celight to many 
ousands, though it adds another terror to travel if the traveller 
ye many collectors on his list of friends. But great interest will 
created even among those who have not yet succumbed to the 
ania by the announcement in a Japanese paper that the autho- 


ies of the Empire intend to issue pictorial postcards “as sou- 
mirs of the war.” The intimation is added that “the cards 


ill be first distributed among the officers and men at the front, 
id the remainder, if any, will be sold to the public.” The reser- 
tion “if any” seems to betoken a short supply and high prices. 
ut the British public will prove equal to the severest financial 


mergency-in such a case. 


Durixc these summer and autumn evenings the planet Saturn may 
» seen rather low down near the southern horizon, about ten or 
even o'clock. The ringed planet is specially interesting to astrono- 
ers just now, for he is suspected of having had an addition to his 
mily. Saturn has for certain eight satellites or moons, which have 
sen discovered at intervals between the years 1655 and 1848. In the 
ear 1899 a ninth satellite was reported to be shown by a photograph 
iken at Harvard College Observatory; but the evidence was not 
eered to be conclusive. Lately, however, information given with 
such confidence comes from America that the satellite has been again 
sen on photographs taken this year at the same observatory. The 
th moon is excessively minute, so that none but possessors of the 
wrgest instruments can hope to see it. 


Tar “Graphic” Photographic Competition. — The previous 
Graphic” Photographic Competitions met with such great success, 
nd attracted so much interest amongst amateur photographers, who 
ent in many thousand contributions, that the proprietors of the 
Graphic” have decided to hold another competition, and to offer 
tizes of £20, £15, £10, and £5. The prize photographs will be 
ublished in the “Graphic,” together with any others which the 
idges think worthy of special mention. The fee of one guinea will 
}¢ paid for each photograph reproduced, with the exception of the 
wize photographs. At the last competition a large number of photo- 
raphs were selected by the judges for publication and special men- 
ion, in addition to the prize photographs. Full particulars can be 
btained on application to the manager of the “ Graphic” Amateur 
>hotographic Competition, the “ Graphic,” Tallis Street, Whitefriars, 
London, H.C. 


Royarry and Engraving.—There was an interesting item in the 
ingle speech which constituted the toast list at the outing if Mr. 
Jarl Hentschell’s employees on Saturday. The three or four hun- 
Ired employees of this engraying firm met under the shadow of 
Windsor Castle at the White Hart Hotel, Windsor; and this 
mompted Mr. Carl Hentschel to mention that King Edward was so 
leased with a large portrait of himself executed by the firm by 
the familiar “three colour” process, that he signed a proof and 
sent it to the Kaiser as his Christmas card. Mr. Hentschel also 
told the company that when the Prince and Princess of Wales 
recently visited the new ‘‘ Graphic” offices they were exceedingly 
nterested examincrs of the methods of process engraving as there in 
avidence. The details of working, the negatives. and subsequent 
preparations of plates were briefly and lucidly explained to the 
Royal visitors. It may be added that this interest is hereditary, 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort having been enthusiastic 
amateur etchers. Many a plate embodying their workmanship 


was etched in Windsor Castle. Mr. Hentschel said the public 
bad no. idea of the rush and strain under which plates illustrating 
events of the cay were habitually produced, two hours 
having to suffice for work for which twenty years ago twenty hours 
would have been demanded by the platemakers. A hint to manu- 
facterers in various industries was offered, when Mr. Hentschel 
remarked that, during the “heat wave,” the hundréd workers: 
engaged in the colour-plate department of the firm at Norwood had 
begun work at five in the morning and left off at. noon. 


now 


“Tire Camera Can’t Lie.”-—-The great advance which has been 
made in the newspaper world in the past decade through the em- 
ployment of the camera as an adjunct to the gathering of news is. 
dwelt on by the “Times-Star” of Cincinnatti. The vogue of the 
camera is chiefly due to its truth-telling proclivities,” says our 
contemporary. ‘A forcible illustration of this is given in the 
London ‘Leader.’ Reuter’s News Agency sent out from Bombay” 
a despatch to the effect that on the departure of Lord Curzon for 
England that Viceroy’s route from the station was thronged with: 
large crowds which displayed much enthusism The ‘ Leader’ repro-’ 
duces a photograph from the ‘Empress’ of Calcutta, w hich ought: 
to bring a few explanations from the Reuter’s correspondent. The’ 
picture shows Lord Curzon’s carriage passing the Bombay Club. 
First came a squad of horsemen in Indian costume, then the 
Viceroy’s carriage, then more turbaned riders, and in the distance 
a few more. On each side of the procession is a long line of | 
soldiers presenting arms. But what are the soldiers there for? 
‘To keep back the thronged populace,’ Reuter’s man would probably ~ 
answer. But where is the thronging populace, where these large 
crowds, which displayed marked enthusiasm? Alas, where? Xx 
group of forty or fifty people are standing at the junction of two 
streets, idly watching the parade. There are no waving caps. On 
the other side of the car-tracks are a few bicyclists, cabs, and foot-- 
passengers. Hverybody appears to be going about his business, 
paying no more attention to the representative of the Emperor thai 
if he were a wealthy merchant driving down to his office. The~ 
‘Leader’ says: ‘There is a sense of desolation in the picture that: 
can almost be felt,’ and that is putting it mildly. If it is an illus- 
tration of ‘marked enthusiasm,’ the ‘Empress” would oblige us 
by furnishing a picture showing Indian apathy.” 


Somr points in landscape photography. One of the principal diffi+ 
culties in landscape work where a satisfactory pictorial effect is desired’ 
lies in the elimination of the vnnecessary, writes a photographic 
correspondent to the “Newcastle Chronicle.” With regard to the - 
proper arrangement of the parts of the picture, it is generally possible 
to so choose the point of view that the composition shall be more ox ~ 
less what-is right, because a movement of a few yards does not 
materially alter the appearance of distant objects, while the fore+ 
ground objects may occupy quite different positions in the picture. Is 
is also often quite easy to move some of the foreground stuff, rolling: 
a log of wood to a different place, pulling vp a few tufts of dog daisies; 
carrying a couple of boats’ anchors to such a position that they 
properly break up the foregrourd and arranging the ropes attached 
to them so that they do not form curving lines !eading into the 
picture, and so on. But to exclude what is not wanted cannot always : 
be so readily accomplished. It may be done sometimes by dodging 
one object behind another. At other times it is possible to get, say 
a chimney or telegraph post near to the edge of the plate, even if it 
cannot be got out of the picture entirely. Then a little retouching 
medium, followed hy carefvl pencilling, will usually be sufficient to 
obliterate a small object. Telegraph v are frequently a source 
of much annoyance. If they come quite close to the lens, they wil 
sometimes not show at all, especially if care ‘be taken to give a full 
exposure. But when twenty or thirty yards from the camera they 
show very aggressively, particularly if cne of the anastigmat lenses : 
is being employed. The best thing in such a case is to get them as’. 
much out of the foexs as possible, and then to pencil carefully over~ 
the marks. It is always easier to work out a blurry, ill-defined mark, 
than one with sharp clear edges. Light objects, such as a white ~ 


piece of paper, a child in light dress who happens to have moved, or- 
anything lighter than its background, must, of course, be obliteratea:! 
by scraping, the scraping being followed by pencilling until the evers 
tone or tones of the kacksroand cre filled in. 
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' “," Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, Ne 

ays, notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given, 

@," We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by ow 

sorrespondents, F 

i mPa as Ne a 

a THE FUTURE OF PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Having read with interest the articles appearing from 
time to time in your columns re the future of photography, I should 
dike to add my humble opinicn and testimony tc what has already been 
written on the subject. The ontlook is certainly anything but cheering, 
either for employer oz employee, and I take it that this state of things 
as due t+ several causes. Competition has effectually stopped the 
massing of fortunes by employers, and in another direction has been 
equally disastrous to assistants. ‘Lhe ease with which a superficial 
Knowledge of photography can be obtained, owing to the advent of 
dry plates, up-to-date apparatus, the almost mechanical forms of 
printing papers, etc., renders it possible for anyone to turn out 
passable work with very little practice and theoretical knowledge ; 
consequently our ranks are being swelled every year by amateurs and 
amprovers, who are filling berths which a few years ago would have 
wequired a really good pro. Again there are hundreds of people 
being trained every year at the various Polytechnics and similar 
institutions, at a fee of a few shillings a term, who, when they attain 
anything approaching proficiency, help still further to crowd the 
labour market. 

The competition already referred to has caused hundreds of business 
men to cut down their prices to an absolutely ridiculous figure, thereby 
rendering it impossible for them to pay a fair living wage to their 
assistants, and here especially the mediocre worker comes in, and, in 
‘lieu of anything better, is glad to accept the magnificent salary of 
£1 er £1 5s. so impudently offered in the Situations Vacant Column, 
tto say nothing of the (not afraid of work), whose work is quite good 
enough for the class of business. Photography, being a light, non- 
daborious means of livelihood, ladies are crowding into it, who can 
safford to. work for salaries which it would be impossible for a man 
to entertain, especially if, as in many cases, he is married. I do not 
‘wish for one moment to hurt the feelings of any ladies reading this, 
but the fact remains nevertheless, and my advice to those about to 
enter the profession is Punch’s advice to young men about to marry, 
“Don’t,” for the prospect for ladies in photography is by no means 
rosy. 

The foregoing, however, refers principally to the third and fourth 
vate photographer, and, so far as it goes, should not affect the really 
competent ladies and gentlemen who find employment in our first-class 
firms, but (and in my opinion this is the most lamentable part of the 
business) the cutting down of salaries is by no means confined to the 
inferior worker, but has extended even to our best houses, where, to 
my knowledge, the ratio has been reduced quite 50 per cent., and 
I am not stating this merely from hearsay, as only a very. short time 
ago I myself was offered the princely sum of £3 per week as operator 
cand manager by two of our leading West-End firms, and £2 and com- 
mmission by another. There is no excuse here of unskilled labour or 
of having to cut prices to suit the clientéle, or of an almost impossible 
task to pay the rent, etc. With a poor struggling master it is in a 
measure understandable and very excusable for him to pay a low wage, 
but, notwithstanding the general depression in business, there is no 
mecessity for the best houses, whose business is entirely with aristo- 
«racy, to cut their assistants down in this shameful manner, and espe- 

cially when we consider the qualifications neces:ary to obtain an engage- 

ment with these firms, which are as follows :—Absolute proficiency, 
both technical and artistic, good education, deportment and conversa- 
tion, almost unlimited patience to deal with children, and oft-times 
rude and crotchety adults, especially found among the upper classes, a 
faultless appearance, and, in many cases, smart business capabiltiies. [ 
also know that ladies applying for positions as receptionists to some 
of these firms have been offered 15s. per week, which is far less than 
that given by a certain firm of three for 2s. 6d. with coupon, who 
gay a 10 per cent. commission, as well as a little salary. 

The question is, how much farther can this state of affairs go? 


Surely i+ must have by now reached the limit; if not, we may e3 
very soon to see advertisements something as follows :—“ A gentl 
of ability required by a firm of Court photographers as operator 
manager; only those with experience in highest class studios 
invited to apply. Permanency to really clever man. Salary £ 
rising to £1 10s.” 

In conclusion, may I say that it is my firm opinion that empl 
very often considerably over-reach themselves and lose far more 
they gain by this policy of grinding Shylock-ism, as, for my pa 
would do my very utmost to improve the business for an emp! 
who considered my interests a little as well as his own, but I sh 
certainly not put myself out a little bit for a man who regardec 
merely as a machine, for which he begrudged me a little oil; 
making all allowance for the degeneracy of human nature, I yer 
to affirm that in this respect I by no means stand alone.—yY 
sincerely, Horns 

August 6th, 1804. 4 

[Mediocrity unhappily abounds in professional photography ; 
really good werkers are scarce. Is it not the case that the low Ta 
wages at present current in the photographic labour market is dir 
caused by the poor quality of the ability at the command of employ 
—Eps. B.J.P.] 


DEVELOPERS WITH ACETONE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With regard to Mr. Smith’s letter re my remark 
acetone developers, I took three minutes for the pyro-acetone deye 
ment and eight minutes for the ferrous oxalate (the exposures being 
same), because these are about the times usually given in practi¢ 
developing an actual negative with the developers respectively, ai 
think such a comparison serves better than a scientifically compar 
one for the class of readers my article was intended to interest. 
Smith is quite right in his remarks, but we are merely looking at 
thing from different standpoints. 

I beg to thank Mr. Smith for pointing out my misquotation from 
Eder. I only cursorily glanced through the article referred to, 
was under the impression that I haye read in other Continental w 
that Cyapek had obtained results with acetone as early as anyone ¢ 
I believe that Vogel and Valenta were as early in the field, almost 
anybody, but definite historical notes are difficult to obtain on 
subject.—I am, yours faithfully, T. THornE Bake 

16, Rutland Park Mansions, Willesden Green, N.W. 

August 5, 1904. 


THE STEADMAN SYSTEM OF EXPOSURE. 
Lo the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am asking myself whether the weather or aught 
has contributed to my being exceedingly dense after reading the art 
upon this subject on page 686 in your last issue. I am sorry to say 
but there is a very negative result to me after wading through it. 
should like very much to know what some other fellows think. 
seems to me, on the face of it, to be American in production, it hai 
much wind about it, and that delightful factor (of which Americans 
so proud in their way of stating things) of being twice as long a 
need be to tell the story. Of course, because it may be American, t 
need not damn it, any more than because I can get no light—or v 
little—out of it. If it is an English production perhaps we ought 
be very proud of it, as a duck that is a swan should be, but I shall 
glad to know what the other fellows think. 

Anyway, what, I wonder, do the other fellows imagine is “a | 
plainly observable tint” ? Does this depend upon the colour sens 
the observer, because everybody has not the same notion of a ti 
except, perhaps, in connection with soda water—say. If it does, # 
one person’s observation would give a longer exposure than anothe 
What is the rate of speed, or exposure time, of a plate which I u 
It is not given on the plate boxes, and how does such an express 
help general practice? 

Will some of the fellows who have gripped this thing in its bea 
put it into ordinary, terse English—say in two hundred words—a 
tell all they know? 

London time we know, New York time we know, St. Lot 
Chicago, and ’Frisco time we know; but what in its simplicity 
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io time? Is it kodak time? 
not “S.”—I am, yours, etc., 
tugust 3, 1904. 


But, there, it is spelled with “s” 
Jno. NINNYHAMMER. 


A PART GREATER THAN ITS WHOLE. 
To the Editors. 
tentlemen,—If man had been constructed in as definite and as 
varying a Way as a geometrical figure it would be impossible in his 
e to go beyond the Euclidian axiom that-‘“the whole is greater 
in its part.” He has, however, a good deal more about him than 
eometric figure or shape, which limits the field of application of the 
iom. Upon-his artistic side—as befitting- the. complete contrast 
sween the freedom of art and the rigidity of geometry—the axiom 
iy even be completely reversed and the contrary statement be re- 
rded as perfectly true, that the part is greater than the whole. 
Jeed, every artist recognises the truth of the fact, and acts upon it. 
depicting a face, a form, a landscape, or an incident he never gives 
me than a part. He knows very well from his own experience 
it the imagination must be given room for action, and that if he 
ks to lead that imagination unduly by lengthening its leading 
ings in giving fuller detail it will resent its effort. He also knows 
ab as imaginations vary with position in life, training, intellectual 
pacity, and constitutional temperament the more likelihood 
ere of providing stumbling-blocks and diminis hing the 
preciation of his picture by introducing what his 
agination, however high an opinion he may have of it, may regard 
extremely telling detail. This bottom principle and practice of 
e artist is well worth the consideration and adoption of the photo- 
apher in the effort at improving his work in the broader fields 
ing outside the bounds of the purely technical. The photographer 
s the disadvantage, compared with the artist, of not being com- 
Ied to submit every item in his proposed picture to the criterion 
his judgment—or, rather, of submitting the whole to a process of 
ental’ and psychological digestion for the assimilation and conse- 
ient expression of the best. Still, whilst not compe led to do so 
; the working methods of his craft, he might do so as far as prac- 
eable with a corresponding gain in results. 
The wide range of working photographic conditions at 
le year makes it a tempting season for trial of the principle. The 
awn'comes early and the sunset is late ; shadows can be caught at 
ay and all lengths; every dark and: cool: recess has its particular 
stietrative maximum of light; and if it is desired to catch movement 
xposures are at their shortest. Finally, it is the holiday season, 
‘ith its spare time for thought and practice. An examination of 
e artist’s picture will prove that although he may only have shown 
part it is the right part-and right in expressing what is, charac- 
ristic. “A Cornish Village”—merely a scrap, cottagy street, a 
oat or two; a fisherman leaning against a post, and the free sea. 
wirely there is a point of view from which the same thing. could be 
aken with a camera! The great thing is to approach the photo- 
taphing of the village from the same mental as well as physical 
joint of yiew as the artist. It is rather a difficult matter for the 
hotographer to select the right part upon his screen, as so much 
hat cannot be wanted is shown at the same time, and tends to dis- 
utb the judgment by its presence—usually prominent presence, to 
oot. The orthodox effort to produce a perfect negative also tells 
Wainst success. ‘The final positive print is the real thing, and if 
n-that the characteristic part can be got-by blocking out, vignetting, 
by other expedient, any objectionable detail, there is no reason 
vhy the latter may not be accepted and included in the negative if 
without its inclusion the desired part. is impracticable. ‘To assist 
he judgment in selecting and composing; a piece of paper placed over 
what is undesirable on the screen’ will ‘serve. ~“ Somewhere-on- 
Thames,” again—water, a boat, a lane leading up from the river, a 
riverside inn or cottage, with roofs amongst the trees in the distance. 
The elements are simple enough, and a score of such pictures will 
immediately suggest themselves to anyone who has any knowledge of 
the river. Or, as to the lower river below London Bridge, the many 
excellent representations upon pictorial postcards will give all hints 
to the photographer, with artistic instincts of what he needs if he 
subscribes to the view that “the part is greater than the whole.” 
Where length of éxposure will permit of its use the telephoto lens 
gives a great, aid-in-this particular form: of photographic: expression. 
it sifts away such a large amount of extraneous detail... It is a pity 


particular 


his time of 


is | 
circle of | 


that the peculiar power of this lens to represent objects at compara- 
tively near should haye been overshadowed by its capacity to work 
also at telescopic distances. The difficulty in focussing is a serious 
one. If this could be overcome by some device for better illumi- 
nating a finer screen—as a whole or partially—appreciation of the 
powers of this form of lens at nearer distances would undoubtedly 
and immediately rise to a high standard. As it is, where there is an 
object against a sky line the difficulties of focussing are much re- 
duced. ‘The exposure with it is also longer, although at this time of the 
year at its least long point. The use of a colour screen, obligatory as a 
rule, to minimise the effect of haze when photographing objects at a 
distance is unnecessary with objects nearer at hand, and largely 
reduces the length of exposure. ‘There is a very high charm about a 
good telephotal picture. It is due in chief measure to the fact that it 
rust of necessity be more of a suggestive part than of a whole. This 
is proof of our contention as to the artistic higher relative value of a 
part compared with the whole. Let the thoughtful amateur, 
equipped with whatever lens he may happen to possess, a least give 
the principle a trial. He is certain to feel gratified with his results, 
and at realising in practice some of the artistic possibilities of photo- 
graphy.—I am, yours, etc., Epon. 
August 4, 1904. 


+ 


Dew Book. 


“Qeitfaden der Landschafts-Photographie.” Fritz Loescher. Verlag 
von Gustav Schmidt. Berlin. 


It is with much pleasure we see that a second edition of this 
work has been published. The author’s object has been to place 
in the hands of the amateur a book which will be of service 
to him in the pursuit of landscape photography. We can but con- 
firm the appreciative remarks we made in our issue of July 5, 1901, 
concerning the excellence of the book in this respect. On the other 
hand, we think it unfortunate that the author has not revised the 
remarks concerning perspective published in the first edition, to 
which we then drew attention. In graphically representing the ex- 
ternal world, the most perfect perspective is geometrical perspective. 
With this the photographer can comply, and his work may be more 
exact than that of any artist. To introduce the question of “sub- 
jective perspective” confuses rather than assists the reader. Con- 
cerning the. selection of a hand camera, the recommendation of the 
dark-slide type is probably a wise one, as the author is addressing 
Gertnan readers. Were he acquainted with the best type of English 
magazine cameras, however, we think that his ideas would be 
modified, as he would find his criticisms groundless. We have used 
one of these, instruments for many years, and have never had trouble 
in changing the plates, nor scratches from such a cause. The maga- 
zine is detachable, and‘a screen is provided for focussing in case of 
need. We may even mention an advantage which this form has over 
the dark-slide pattern, which we’think Herr Loescher will not think 
unimportant. For twelve plates in dark slides, the twelve frames 
upon which the plates rest must be in perfect register, but in the 
magazine we refer to all twelve plates are brought into focus by con- 
tact with one pair of stops. With such a magazine, who would be 
troubled with dark slides? 


ee 
* * NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
tothe approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THR EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, ‘ 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & OO., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MussRs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 


—————— 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

Coon & Payne, 9, Lower Sackville Street, Dublin. Photograph of front of Oliver 
Plunket Memorial Church, Drogheda, showing Cardinals Vannutelli ond 
Logue. Photograph of Cardinals Vannutelli and Logue and Most Rev. 
Monsignor Segrave. 

Excelsior Photographic Company, 17, King Street, Carmarthen. Three Photo- 
graphs of Twelve Girls in Welsh Costume, entitled ‘Merched Llandissilio.” 

©, H. :Adamstone, London Road, Merstham, near Redhill. Photograzh of a 
Cricket Match. Photograph entitled, “At the Death of Fos.” 

G. ©. Fisher, 36, Fore Street, Bridgwater. Photograph of Interior of Agapemone, 
Spaaton, Bridgwater. 

Db. ©O. Latham, Grove Studio, Station Road, Buxton. 
Fildle Hotel, near Buxton, 


Photograph of Cat and 


TrntomaD.—Messrs. Wyndham and Co., of Acton, will supply the sort 
of thing you require. 

Querist.—l. Messrs. R. and J. Beck, 68, Cornhill, publish a book 
which should answer your purpose. 2. We know of no such 

work. 

J. W. Cooprr.—We are much obliged for your interesting letter 
and enclosure; there is, however, nothing novel in the idea. 
Nor do we think it of much practical photographic value. 

CopyricHT.—K, OsporneE says: “I should be glad if you would let 
me know for how long the copyright in a photograph lasts?” 
In reply: The copyright in a photograph lasts during the life 
of the author, and for seven years after his, or her, death. 
After the copyright is once registered no further fee is pay- 
able. 

LicEncE To PHotocrara.—J. Burien asks: “Am I obliged to have a 
general pedlar’s licence for taking photographs on the beach? 
Is there a law to this effect? Kindly let me know.” In reply: 
A pedlar’s licence will not be required. But we believe a 
licence is necessary from the local authorities in most places to 
practice photography, commercially, on the beach. 

Booxs Wantrp.—< W.” says: “I should be glad if you will tell me if 
there are any books published on posing and lighting, and the 
price of same.” In reply: Yes, there are several—see the list 
on pp. 974-5 of the Almanac. The prices are appended. “'The 
Studio and What to do in It,” by H. P. Robinson, is a guod 
book, but there are several others. 

Prorits or Bustness.—‘ X. Y. Z.” asks: “Could you tell me if £100 
worth of material would turn out £600 worth of work at 12s. 
per dozen, without waste? My reason for asking is, I am 
offered a business taking £600 yearly, and they state they save 
£250 yearly., Rent, £60. Taxes, £17. Do you think this 
possible?” In reply: We should say that this is possible if the 
cost of labour is not taken into consideration and the business 
is economically managed. 

Supra Pratrnoryre Prints.—R. Ruruven asks: “Can you give me 
the formula introduced by Mr. C. F. Inston for giving sepia 
tones on ordinary cold bath piatinum paper?” In reply: The 
formula you refer to is as follows:—(1) Potassium oxalate, 
loz.; water, Tozs. (2) Potassium citrate, 75 grains; citric 
acid, 120 grains; mercuric cliloride, 45 grains; water, 7 oz. 


Eyrarorne.—Greaves asks : “I am fixing up an enlarging appar 
I wish to work with an incandescent gas-light, with an e 
inch condenser. ‘Will you tell me what distance I should 
the gas from the condenser to get the most even light on se 
Of course I am anxious to get a good even light.” In re 
The focus of the condenser is not mentioned. The best way 
be to set up the apparatus and then move the light back 
and forward until the most even illumination is found or 
screen, 

Paper Wantep.—H. H. anp Co. write: “One of our foreign 
respondents informs us that he has seen a description in ce: 
journals, the titles of which he omitted to note, of a pl 
graphic paper capable of producing photographs in colt 
The name given to the paper is ‘Multico,’ and it is believe 
be the invention of M. de Slavick, an Austrian, and 
Hezequiel, a German. We should esteem it a favour by bh 
informed if the photo paper is obtainable in England, and 
address.” In reply: We believe the paper may be had thre 
Messrs. Penrose and Co., Farringdon Road, E.C. Better | 
municate with that firm for particulars. 

One Sonution Iyrensirier.—‘ Pan” asks for an intensifier requi 
only one solution. In reply: The following formula wil 
found reliable:—No. 1. Mercurie chloride, 12 grains; wi 
2 ounces. No. 2. Potassic iodide, 3 drachms; water, 2 our 
Put No. 1 into a graduate, and add No. 2, drop by drop. 
first it will become cloudy, but finally clear up again. { 
when it is clear, and add a small piece of hypo about the 

of a pea. Pour over the plate and rock until desired densit 
obtained, then wash for twenty minutes. You will notice 1 
this is not a double process bath, and the plate does not ble: 
Instead, it steadily intensifies, and requires no further tr 
ment. 

Repvucer For BromipEs.—L. B. Roperts writes: “I have sev 
bromide prints that have been oyer-printed and developed, | 
much of the shadow details are lost when the prints are vie 
by reflected light, but are visible when seen by transmit 
light. I cannot produce duplicates of these prints as 
negatives are not accessible. Please, give me a formula 
reducing the density of the prints without staining then 
In reply: The following is excellent for reducing bromides : 
developing papers: Potassium ferric oxalate, 20 grs.; sodi 
sulphite, 200 grs.; water, 50z. Shake till dissolved and ad 
Oxalic acid (crystal), 75 grs., and shake till the solution tu 
bright green; pour off from any undissolved acid, and ad 

Hypo, 240z.; water to 100z. For use mix with two parts 
water. 

Srorry Prinrs.—AtEc Epwarps asks: “ (1) Will you kindly tell 

what is the matter with the enclosed prints? They were | 

over-night on the enamelling glass, and were quite right wh 
squeegeed down On coming to take them off this morning th 
were as you see them. I enclose a piece of the blotting-paj 

Tuse. (2) I should be very much obliged if you could reco 

mend a pure stout blotting-paper. (3) Can you also give me t 

address of the Rotograph Co.?” In reply: The cause of t 

spots is that the print, or the plate, was splashed with so: 

chemical before the pictures were squeegeed upon it. T 

blotting-paper has nothing to do with the trouble. (2) Blottiz 

paper suitable for photographic purposes may be had from a 

of the large houses, such as Marion’s and others. (3) T 

address is 14, New Union Street, Moorfields, E.C. We dor 


answer correspondents by post. 
Sensrrisine Drawine Parrr.—E. D. S. Seymour asks: “Is 


possible to prepare ordinary drawing paper so that photograp 
can be printed on it from ordinary negatives?” In reply: T 
following will be found an excellent and easy method 

sensitising any drawing paper for printing out: —Take arror 
root, 14 ozs, ; water, 14 ozs. Boil until quite clear, and dissol 
in the hot solution: Salt, 15¢rs.; citric acid,5grs. Allow 
get quite cold and take off the skin, then, with a soft brus 
spread the clear jelly rather thickly over the paper, whi 
should be pinned to a drawing board or other flat surface, ar 
allow to thoroughly dry, then brush over it a solution of silv 
nitrate, 50 grs.; water, 1oz.; to which strong liquid ammon 


The solutions may be used cold and in equal parts. The clear- 
ing bath to be used after development is composed of hydro- 
chloric acid, 1 part; water, 120 parts. 


has been added till the brown precipitate first formed has bee 
re-dissolved, then dry and print on it within two days. Wit 
platinum toning this will give blackish brown prints. 
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Contents. The Traill We learn from the Honorary Secretary 
Taylor Lecture. of jhe Traill Taylor Memorial that Dr. 
eiGH pace | BR. TP. Glazebrook has accepted the Lectureship for the 
Brivsh JouRvan Puoro- | THe LATH ALEXANDER TaTE 733 | current year. ‘The delivery of the lecture will probably 
Peper A MANAG Beans i | take place in the course of December next. Dr. Glaze- 
PASSING OF Nuw APPARATUS, &€. 734 | brooks position as Director of the National Physical 
eee pu eet ONO N 735 | Laboratory, and his reputation as author of several of the 
ESIRABLI? .... MEETINGS) OF GOODE TIM Cambridge Natural Science Manuals dealing with Light, 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Edited by Tuomas Beppine, F'.R.P.S. 


a forty-fourth annual issue of Tur Brirish JOURNAL 
yrogRaPHIc AtmANac will be published on December 
This year’s Aumanac reached a total of 1,604 pages, 
| the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
ication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
5 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 
‘he striking favour with which past Aumanacs have been 
eived is the surest proof that the lines upon which the 
lication is produced meet the requirements of its 
ders and supporters. Upon such lines we propose com- 
ing the volume for 1905. At the same time, we shall be 
ased to receive and consider suggestions for increasing 
value of the Anmanac in directions which may occur to 
‘readers as susceptible of improvement. 
The Aumanac for 1905 will appeal to photographers all 
world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
e standard matter and formule will be revised and 
led to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
1 practice will be recorded, and wherever practicable 
w features of an informative nature will be added. 


* Important Norice.—The attention of advertisers is 
cially directed to the announcement that this year 
y entire edition of the Armanac (25,000 copies) will be 
ed in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 
hext—a fortnight earlier than usual, so as to be well 
advance of the Christmas publication season. 


Heat, Mechanics, Hydrostatics and Electricity should 
cause photographers to make a mental note of the lecture 
and endeavour to attend. 

* * * 
Though these instruments are less used 
by the photographer than the physician, 


An Improve- 
ment in Seif- 


Bes iateu ns there still arise many occasions, manu- 

Thermometers. , : é { ; 
facturing and meteorological, where the 

former makes use of them; hence a reference to an 


improvement recently devised by Mr. Hicks will be of 
interest to many of our readers. The present well-known 
form of registering thermometer acts by a constriction near 
the bulb, permitting the mercury expanded by heat to pass 
beyond it, but not to return, as the metal contracts and 
leaves the column in the tube at the highest point it has 
attained since setting. The setting is made by swinging 
and jerking the thermometer when cold, so as to jerk the 
column back to join the remainder in the bulb. Everyone 
who uses these instruments has at times experienced the 
annoyance of the difficulty in getting all the mercury back. 
Mr. Hicks’ improvement consists in making the constric- 
tion double and wider, and it has been shown, not to enter 
unnecessarily into the theory, that this doubling of the 
throttling, with its attendant widening, makes the former 
troublesome jerking entirely unnecessary. 


* * * 


Dry-Plate One of the drawbacks to cheap German 
Glass. dry-plates is the quality of the glass used 
in their manufacture. Native industry has been encouraged 
by the imposition of a duty on foreign glass, but from the 
report of the Dresden Chamber of Commerce the foreign 
manufacturers, and especially the English, still holds the 
field. The report for 1903 states that the Lommatzsch 
factory turned its attention to dry-plate glass in the pre- 
ceding year and found a ready sale at remunerative 
prices. However, in 1903 Belgian and English manufac- 
turers entered into keen competition. We thank the 
Dresden Chamber of Commerce for the restrained compli- 
ment which follows, that English glass is good, in a 
moderate degree, and for the frank acknowledgment, that 
though the Belgian prices are cheaper, the material does 
not enter into serious competition. But the result of the 
year’s business is still more satisfactory from a British 


aspect. The Lommatzsch factory has been compelled to 
reduce considerably its output of dry-plate glass and pro- 
duce window glass instead. This means that German 
dry-plate makers find it more to their interest to use the 
British article, notwithstanding the duty placed upon it. 
% * % 
In the report referred to, the Lom- 
matzsch firm gives as a reason for its 
want of success the difference in the 
cost of carriage. It reminds us of the 
iS} 

e 


The Causes 
and the 
Suggested 
Remedy. 


out about foreign competition. It is alleged that th 
freight from England to the principal places of dry-plate 
‘manufacture in Germany is one farthing per square metre, 
but from Lommatzsch, not far from Dresden, it is five 
farthings. We cannot give exact figures, because we do 
not know what is the average yield of quarter-plates from 
a@ square metre of glass, but assuming it to be one gross, 
the difference of carriage amounts to less than one-half 
farthing per dozen. Against this must be set the present 
import duty on glass into Germany: From these figures 
1b seems'.doubtful if the difference in cost of carriage is 
the chief reason for the preference given by German dry- 
plate manufacturers to English glass, although it may 
claim their attention. Perhaps the German glass manu- 
facturer has-an’/axe to-grind with the State railways, and 
takes the opportunity to strike a blow, but from conver- 
sation with Germans, who know the English shilling 
quarter-plate; we think the chief reason is the superior 
quality of the English glass, which generally excites their 
admiration. The remedy suggested is, of course, an incre- 
ment of the duty on foreign glass, but the German plate 
manufacturer might have something to say on that subject, 
as ib would affect their export trade. 

* * * 


A Use for 


S Those who have worked at Photomicro- 
Radium. 


graphy earnestly enough to cut their own 
sections with the microtome, will call to mind a difficulty 
which often occurs at the last moment. The section to 
be cut has been hardened and buried in paraffin wax, and 
all that remains is to see that the knife of the microtome 
has an edge as keen as that of a razor, before proceeding 
to cut the delicate shavings from the mass. Here comes 
the trouble. The friction of the knife against the paraffin 
arouses a certain amount of electricity, and this. makes the 
shavings, instead of falling off as they should do, curl up 
and stick together in the most exasperating manner. Some 
genius has hit upon the expedient of dispelling the 
frictional electricity thus induced by the use of radium. 
We may remind our readers that this rare element, 
amongst its other curious attributes, possesses the power 
of discharging an electroscope. To put the matter more 
plainly, when the two strips of gold, or aluminium leaf, 
which constitute the electroscope, are charged, they stand 
out from one another, each repelling its companion. But 
when a morsel of radium, or a lump of pitchblende con- 
taining radium is brought near the instrument, the charge 
of electricity is dispelled, and the metal leaves fall once 
more together. The ingenious one already referred to 
arms his microtome knife with a tiny tube containing five 
milligrams of radium bromide, and this is quite sufficient 
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showed to be harmless to the wet plate during the 
period of development and quick fixing could ne 
employed with the new plates without producing irre: 
able fog. The consequence was the bringing largely 
use of ruby glass, often so sparingly as to make 
illumination of the plate scarcely visible at all. 

notwithstanding this, it was found that even ruby ] 
acting sufficiently long on the-film, produced fog. Spe 
scopic investigation quickly showed the cause—the ¢ 
parency of this glass to a certain amount of rays of hi 
refrangibility. When this defect of ruby glass 

seen experimenters ran riot in the extraordinary re 
mendations as to the colour of screens to be used, an 
this day there is no certainty as to what colour of adiae 
medium may not be come across on entering a str 
darkroom. At a recent meeting of the Royal Socie 
paper read by Mr. J. C. Maxwell Garnett contains 
interesting references to the matter. At an early stag 
the manufacture of the ruby glass it is colourless, and 
not attain the well-known colour till the second heaj 
In this first stage the gold or copper which gives the co 
is in a state of solution or combination. After the sec 
heating it e in the form of minute spheres as absei 
by Siedentopf and Zsigmundy.. In a case of this s 
where we have a medium (glass) made up of metal sph 
embedded in a non-light absorbing substance and of 
than a wave length of light apart, it is proved tha 
possesses a definite colour depending not on the siz 
the distance apart of the spheres, but upon certain opt 
qualities of the metal of which the spheres are compo 
and the refractive index of the embedding material. © 
glass in its colourless stage can be brought to the w 
colour by the radiation from radium. A further poin 
interest in the paper was the evidence adduced to § 
that the remarkable coloured preparations of mets 
silver discovered by Carey Lea, and termed by him ph 
salts, are examples of this type of medium. 


* * * 
Decaying One of the minor ills of life to wh 
Bindings the professional photographer is. lie 


is the rotting of the leather binding 
his books, whether his commercial records, works 
reference, or bound albums of specimens or registers, t 
have been stored on his shelves for some years. 
defect manifests itself by the backs either coming qu 
apart, or becoming so fragile that a mere touch cau 
pieces to fall away, and render the volumes most unsigh 
The evil is not confined to photographic studios; it | 
become a most important object of investigation to 
possessors of books or their custodians. What the ex 
cause is has not been definitely agreed upon; probably 
1s two-fold. First, seeds of decay inherent in the leath 
employed, through the retention of deleterious ager 
mainly acid, used in their manufacture; and secondly, 1 
action’ of the products of the combustion of gas in 4 
apartments the books are stored in. Nearly all gas’ e 
tains sulphur, which, after combustion of the gas, ent 
the atmosphere as sulphurous acid, soon to be oxidis 
to sulphuric acid, and this, year by year being absorb 
by the bindings, increases in quantity till a time arriy 


to at once drive away the electricity which is aroused by 
the action of the blade over the paraffin. We have heard 
so much about radium and the wonders which it is likely 
to accomplish, including the cure of cancer and half a | 
dozen other diseases, that it is quite refreshing to hear of | 


it being of some kind of real use. 
* * * 


Ruby 
Glass. 


In the early days of the gelatino-bromide 
dry plate it was quickly seen that, the 
comparative flood of bright orange light that experience 


when there is sufficient absorbed to decompose the leath 
This’ view has been questioned, but that it is one cat 
cannot admit of dispute, as our own experience prov 
We possess a gradual accumulation of a number 
volumes of a scientific journal,-bound: in leather, some 
which occupied the top shelves in a room lighted by ga 
others were on lower shelves. Those on the upper shelv 
where the gas fumes would mainly act, when they cat 
to be removed fell to pieces. Those on the low 
shelves, where less gas fumes had play, were in good co 
dition. The lesson this teaches: to photographers havi 
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lable records, bound, or “ half-bound” in leather is to 
careful not to store them on upper shelves in rooms 
re gas is burned. Some time ago the question was 
ussed at the Society of Arts, the general feeling being 
; gas fumes were not the primary cause, but that acids 
in the process of manufacture was the chief factor in 
process of decay. A committee was formed by the 
iety, and issued certain recommendations as to a suit- 
, mode of preparing the leather. Such leather has 
n prepared, and upwards of sixty institutions have 
inged to give it a trial, and report results. These 
pris, when issued, will be interesting to everyone. 


* * * 


htning. A good photograph, showing all the 
derful ramifications of a complex flash of lightning, 
es a beautiful picture and its producer generally values 
f only because it means the one successful negative 
of a heap of plates which have been sacrificed in the 
se of science. Such photographs are of extreme interest 
he meteorologist, for they record in a manner impos- 
e by any other means the exact form of the course 
sued by the electric charge, whilst any peculiarities 
to local conditions are accurately noted. But there 
ne form of lightning which, so far as we can discover, 
never yet been photographed, and the omission is 
ly due to its rare occurrence. In Ganot’s “ Physics” 
phenomenon to which we refer is thus described :— 
nere are, further, the lightning flashes which appear in 
form of globes of fire. These, which are sometimes 
ble for as much as ten seconds, descend from the clouds 
the earth with such slowness that the eye can follow 
m. They often rebound on reaching the ground; at 
er times they burst and explode with a noise like that 
the report of many cannon.” We remember once to 
e seen a flash of this kind in the North Sea, the globe 
ight taking about two seconds in its descent. Evidently 
lething of the same nature took place the other day 
Portsmouth during a thunderstorm, although it has 
n described by one paper as “a thunderbolt,” and by 
ther as a meteoric stone. Here is the account as pub- 
ed in the “ Daily Telegraph” :—*“ A tremendous flash 
ightning was seen, and at the same instant a brilliant 
ect burst from the clouds and shot downwards. into 
sea. It fell into Portsmouth Harbour, between the 
Victory, flagship of Admiral Sir John Fisher, and the 
rcules signalling school. .... The general impression 
those who witnessed the incident was that a meteorite 
lfallen.” Another instance of the vagaries of lightning 
recently come from America, and it revives the old 
a that lightning has the property of printing upon the 
n of its victim a picture, generally of the identical 
2 under which the person chiefly concerned was seek- 
‘Shelter when he was struck down. Photography has 
le its best to explain away this apparent mystery. Tho 
ion of the sudden discharge upon the skin is to draw 
» blood of the minute vessels and to-make a kind of 
ated pattern upon the epidermis. This effect has been 
tographed, and the picture has been published inore 
mn once. But pictures, said to present an accurate 
resentation of the surrounding scenery, and printed 
lightning on the skin of those struck, continue to be 
orted. In this latest account from America, the skin 
ture is said to be that of a crucifix, and to be regarded 
Many as a miracle. Possibly later on this marvel may 
photographed, and we shall have an opportunity of 
ging of its merits. If the picture does not come to 
id, we shall regard the story as yet another production 
the ingenious wonder-monger. 


‘THE PASSING OF THE. PEN-DRAUGHTSMAN. 


Tux art of drawing with the pen has for some years been 
closely allied with photography, although as every one 
knows it had some distinguished artists among its pro- 
fessors long before photography brought it into prominence 
and pushed it forward into a position which it would 
never have assumed had it not been for the camera and 
lens. There is every sign that to photography, its whilom 
friend, the art of line drawing with pen and ink will also 
owe its extinction, or at any rate its retreat once more 
within the narrow limits which it formerly occupied. For 
the larger section of the public, which knows nothing of 
art beyond what it picks up in a kind of vicarious way 
during a visit to the Royal Academy with a borrowed and 
marked catalogue, a public which cannot see the beauty 
of a curved line, naturally prefers a photograph. And 
if not a photograph, a wash drawing, which to them is 
so like the work of the camera that they cannot readily 
distinguish the one from the other. Fate is on the side 
of the public in this matter, for out of a hundred artists 
who can make a presentable picture in monochrome wash, 
there is hardly one who can arrive at the same result 
when restricted to pen and ink. 

It was a happy day for the pen artist, as it was a 
fateful one for the poor wood engraver, when it was dis- 
covered that by means of the camera a line drawing could 
be converted into a block, which could give impressions 
in printers’ ink. It was not the first boon that photo- 
graphy had granted to the artist—at least to the artist 
who devoted his efforts to illustrations for the press. If 
we look back to some of the early issues, say, of the 
“Cornhill Magazine,” we shall find many illustrations to 
novels by Thackeray, Geo. Elliot, and others, by Millais, 
Fred Walker, and artists of a like calibre. It might be 
reasonably thought that the original drawings from which 
these blocks were made would be priceless. Or if not 
quite that, we may be certain that a collection of them 
would represent a very respectable fortune. But, unfor- 
tunately, they do not exist. These artists drew their 
designs direct on the boxwood block, and in the operation 
of cutting out the “whites” between the lines, the engraver 
destroyed the originals. The work of these eminent 
artists was reduced to tiny chips, which in due course 
were swept into the dusthole. 2 

It was after this period that the good fairy Photography 
stepped in, and granted her first boon to the producer 
of pictures for the press. “Do not draw on the wood,” 
she said, “but on the paper or cardboard to which you 
are better accustomed, and with a touch of my wand I 
will transfer your drawing to the wood block, will reduce 
or increase its size to anything you like, and leave your 
original work unchanged in every way.” This was a gift 
indeed, and it seemed as if the days of the old magicians 
had once more come upon us. — Possibly at first it benefited 
publishers more than the actual workers, and it can easily 
be understood how often it came about that they could 
sell an original drawing for a good deal more than they 
paid the artist for it, even after they had drawn a hand- 
some profit by using it in the printing press. 

Then the fairy again appeared, and she offered a second 
boon to the pen and ink artist. “I have already taught 
you,” she said, “how to transfer your drawing direct to 
the wood block; now I will show you how to do without 
the wood. block altogether.” And while the artists were 
blessing the fairy for her good works, the poor engravers 
were cursing her.as an evil genius. Most of them had 
been brought up from their youth to the cutting of wood 
blocks. It was a difficult art, and one which required 
a long apprenticeship. Beautiful machines, on the prin- 
ciple of the ruling machine, had been introduced to help 
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the graver in its work, but for the most part it was literally 
a manipulatory process, this art of wood engraving. And 
it had been brought to a surprising pitch of perfection. 
Tt was no longer necessary for an artist to draw in actual 
line; he could, if skilful enough, simply tint—that is to 
say, he could rub his drawing in with washes of Indian 
ink and Chinese white. The engraver was able to translate 
these half-tones into line, and would alter the depth of the 
cut, the pressure of the tool, and the distance apart of 
the delicate ridges, with every variation of tone presented 
to him. It was’a wonderful art, and its professors did 
not get half the credit due to them, simply for the reason 
that the public could only admire the picture, without 
troubling themselves to understand the methods by which 
the effects were produced. 

As we have said, it was a fateful day when the knell 
of doom came to the poor wood engraver. One of those 
sad instances which occur of the individual being sub- 
merged for the general good; one of the cruelties ‘of pro- 
gress, which have to be accepted as a necessity. There 
were naturally a large number of admirers of wood 
‘engraving who mourned the extinction of a beautiful form 
of artistic expression, and there is no doubt that an effort 
would have been made to save it, had it not been for the 
inexorable logic of those three little letters, £ s. d) When 
a block which would cost several pounds to engrave could 
be produced by photographic process for less than as many 
shillings, the dilettante had to hold his peace. “It’s the 
money that makes the mill to go,” and the cheaper the 
rate ai which the machinery can be driven, the more there 
is for the proprietor thereof. The expense of making 
these new blocks was so insignificant compared to ‘wood 
engraving, where very often the engraver claimed as much 
as the artist, that publishers jumped at them as greedily 
as a trout will snap at a May fly. Line artists were imme- 
diately in demand. Schools for their instruction were 


established, and journals full of pictures, good, bad, and. 


indifferent, fell upon the world as thickly as leaves in 
‘Vallambrosa. Many benefited by the boom, and even the 
makers of collodion, who when dry plates came to the 
front found their occupation almost gone, became more 
busy than ever. The old wet plate process was restored 
as the best method of making negatives of the necessary 
opacity for the new system of block production. Every 
one rejoiced, except the poor engraver, who, unless he had 
the prescience to turn to zinc and copper as alternatives 
to wood—unless, that is, he had the pluck to march with 
the times—found himself in a very bad way. 

And so the pen artist had a good time of it, and a few 
workers came to the front who did masterly work. In 
a recent book by Mr. Pennell, one of the masters, he 
goes so far as to affirm that pen-draughtsmansbip is the 
only healthy art developed in the nineteenth century. 
‘Certainly it is something which stands apart from all 
other methods of artistic expression. Every line has to 
tell, and has to have a meaning. Take, for example, one 
of Phil May’s remarkable pen drawings. It looks as if 
‘the lines were thrown together in the most careless manner, 
but it is well known that this artist made a careful pencil 
study first, and afterwards worked his pen lines above it. 
Take away one of those subtle lines from one of-~ his 
faces, and the loss will be apparent. 

Once more the good fairy came to Earth, and it would 
seem that by this time she had a little changed her mind 
with regard to pen drawing. Possibly she thought that 
the boon which she had given had been too lightly 
regarded, or possibly that the artists were getting too 
bumptious with success. This time she brought as a gift 
to art the halftone block. At first it did the penmen 
no harm, for two shillings per inch could not compete 
with fourpence. Besides which, the printers declared that 


the blocks were no use; they were so shallow that 
quickly clogged up with ink, and were not worth thi 
of seriously. We know now how wrong the printers 
and how the various difficulties connected with the 
tone block have been surmounted. Competition, toc 
stepped in, and competition is so keen that a halt 
block can now be had at the price of one in line. 

result is obvious; the drawing in pure line is being 
carded for more easily accomplished wash dra 
Photography, which a couple of decades ago gave the 
draughtsman such a splendid lift, has now dropped 
again, and he must retire into his old grooye. 

although we have headed this article in a manner y 
would indicate his extinction, we do believe that 
drawing will be valued by those who can really a 
ciate. its merits. Possibly the familiarity with it y 
its sometime yokefellow, photography, has brought ¢ 
will do something to make people understand its beau 
but for the present, at all events, the half-tone block, : 
either from a photograph or a wash-drawing, is in 
ascendant. 

ot —_—__— 


IS PHOTOGRAPHIC PERMANENCE DESIRAE 


THE above question should be one of  conside1 
importance to every one who practises photogr 
whether as a professional or as-an amateur. The sul 


is too frequently neglected by both. It must be adm 
that a very large number of photographs are now 
duced daily that, for the credit of the art, it is b 
means desirable that they should prove too stable. 

there are others in which permanency is a most impol 
consideration—family portraits, to wit—for life is 
certain. More photographs are, undoubtedly, now b 
made daily than at any previous time in the histor 
photography, and there is little question that a la 
proportion of them will prove fugitive in the near fu 
than has ever been the case before. With all the k 
ledge gained, both in theory and practice, during 
past forty years and more, is this to the credit of pl 
graphy and photographers? j 

The carbon and platinotype processes both yield pict 
of undoubted permanence. But need silver prints b 
unstable as many persons seem to imagine? We say, 
There are thousands of silver prints still in existence 
were made forty, and upward, years ago, that up to 
present show no signs of lack of stability. If these e 
be produced forty years ago, why, with our exter 
knowledge of the chemistry of the subject, cannot sim 
results be done now? It may, en passant, be asked 
long should a silver print last. Some seem to bi 
opinion that if it exists for three or four years, tha 
all that should be expected of it, and it is to be regret 
for the credit of photography, that very many do not 
for anything like that time, some even show a mal 
change in as many months. Indeed, we have | 
examples of silver prints in an exhibition that, tho 
good at first, showed a decided change before the e 
bition had closed. 

During the past few years every effort has been m 
by manufacturers to simplify photography, in reduc 
the trouble in its working to a minimum. But it 
interesting to inquire if this has not, to an extent, k 
done at the expense of permanency of the results obtai 
by those who do not fully recognise the principles invol 
or, if understood, are neglected. 

The old prints that have so well withstood the tes 
time—the only true test of permanency—were made 
plain paper, or on albumehised paper, which the 1 
had to sensitise himself. These papers contained noth 
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£ chloride of silver, with a considerable quantity of 
e nitrate of silver, plus, in the case of the albumenised, 
mace of an organic compound of silver termed “ albu- 
mate of silver.’ The paper was in a neutral state, and 
dito be used the day, or day after, it was sensitised. 
ter on, ready sensitised albumen paper was introduced. 
is contained an organic acid as a preservative, hence 
> paper was acid, instead of being neutral as previously. 
en gelatine papers, now called P.O.P.s, were introduced. 
ese, in addition to the gelatine, contain chloride of 
yer, an organic salt of silver, free acid, and only a smali 
gportion of free nitrate of silver. These papers yield 
ry pleasing results, are easy to manipulate, are well 
ited to the weak negatives of the present day, and, what 
more, have good keeping qualities. Hence they are 
ry convenient to employ, as well as being economical. 
+ these reasons they have almost entirely ousted the 
ler, papers from the field. Where albumen papers are 
w employed they are usually bought ready sensitised. 
deed, we much doubt if the unsensitised albumen paper 
now stocked by any but the larger dealers. 

As a further trouble saver, the combined toning and 
ing bath was introduced for “P.O.P.s,’ and became 
"gely used by amateurs, who do not like the trouble of 
ning and fixing their prints separately. To the use of 
is bath may be attributed a very large proportion of 
s fading prints of to-day. Although paper makers, as 
rule, give a formula for this bath, they, most of them, 
scourage its use; yet for all that it is largely used. 
fere is not so much harm in the combined bath if the 
nes are really obtained by a deposition of gold; but 
» often the bath is repeatedly used long after its 
ld has been exhausted, as then it will still continue to 
eld good tones, but they are produced by sulphur toning, 
e stability of which is more than doubtful. Further- 
gre, with the combined bath the desired tones are 
squently obtained long before the prints are sufficiently 
ed, with the result that within a very brief period they 
velop yellow stains. The latest thing in the way of 
ving trouble in working is the introduction of the so- 
led “self-toning papers.” These have been too short a 
ne on the market for one to pass any positive opinion 
to the stability of the prints made upon them. 

One naturally likes to obtain one’s results with as little 
ouble as possible; but, at the same time, is it desirable 
at this should be done at the expense of their stability? 
one goes to the trouble. to produce a negative that will 
eld “a thing of beauty,” it is desirable that it should be 
so ‘a joy for ever,” instead of only a fleeting one, even 
it should involve a little extra trouble in its production. 
When commencing this article, we had intended to’ point 
it the difference in the conditions of working when the 
able sprints of forty years ago were made and those 
evailing at the present time—and they were widely 
flerent—but space will not permit. We may, however, 
cur to the subject at some future time. 


+ 


Dvrine these summer and autumn evenings the planet Saturn may 
. seen rather low down near the southern horizon, about ten or 
even o'clock. The ringed planet is specially interesting to astro. 


mers just now, for he is suspected of having had an addition to | 


family. Saturn has for certain eight satellites or moons, which 
we been discovered at intervals between the years 1655 and 1848. 
| the year 1889 a ninth’ satellite was reported to be shown by a 
1otograph taken at Harvard College Observatory, but the evidence 
as not deemed to be conclusive. Lately, however, information given 
ith much confidence comes from America that the satellite has been 
ain seen on photographs taken this year at the same observatory. 
he ninth moon is excessively minute, so that none but possessors 
the largest instruments can hope to see it. 


HEDGEROW PHOTOGRAPHY. 
| As we ramble along through the quiet country roads and lanes 
in search of pictorial material for our cameras, our 


- eyes are from time to time attracted by some flower growing on 


the banks, or the movement of some timid retreating animal in 
the hedgerows that border our path. We pause for a minute 
to admire the flower, or peep amongst the dry russet and brown 
leaves that half-fill the shallow ditch by the hedge, to obtain a 
glimpse of the creature we have disturbed ; but there our in- 
terest generally terminates, and we wander on again along the 
road with perhaps a mental note, that upon another occasion we 
we will devote a plate to those groups of hedgerow flowers. 
Unfortunately the resolution, for one reason or another, is 
rarely, if ever, carried out, and one of the most interesting en- 
vironments of the country that the naturalist photographer 
could wish to find, remains unexplored and neglected. 

At almost every season of the year, the photographer will find 
| interesting material in the hedgerows; from early spring until 
late autumn, so numerous are the subjects and models to be 
found there, that his only real difficulty will be in making up 
his mind which to select. The first flowers of the spring are 
nearly all children of. the hedgerow, delicate of hue, sweet- 
scented, and all too short-lived, giving place with the advancing 
season and increasing heat of the sun’s rays to a more robust 
and sturdy generation of plants. The vegetation of the hedge- 
row is of particular interest, for in such a situation the struggle 
for existence is at its keenest, and affords the most striking 
examples of adaptation to environment. One of the most ‘n- 
teresting and instructive collections of photographs any one 
could wish to produce would be a series taken throughout the 
year showing the ever-varying vegetation of the hedgerow. 

Although at first one might be led to suppose that photo- 
graphing the plants of the hedgerow would not be a very serious 
or difficult matter, actual experience will very quickly prove 
that it is by no means the simplest or easiest branch of outdoor 
photography. Indeed, it requires a very great deal more 
patience and skill than is generally imagined; while if really 
pictorial results are to be obtained, the photographer must have 
an artistic temperament and a critical eye for grouping and 
effective lighting. One of the first, most frequent, and greatest 
difficulties in photographing the vegetable denizens of the 
hedgerow, is the constant movement of the plants. Even on 
the calmest day in summer, when apparently not a breath of 
wind stirs the foliage, careful watching at once reveals the fact 
that really the leaves are not altogether motionless for a period 
sufficiently long to permit of giving a “time” exposure. There- 
fore, it is of vital importance, if clean, unblurred pictures are 
to be obtained that the exposure’shall be as short as possible. 

A hedgerow that crowns a sunny grass-grown bank facing the 
warm south, generally abounds with bird and animal life, and 
will yield the photographer an inexhaustible supply of material 
for his camera. But the birds and animals of the hedgerow are 
shy, nervous creatures, and many hours of quiet, patient watch- 
ing and waiting, and the exercise of much ingenuity will be re- 
| quired if the photographs are to be a real success. ' 
| All the year round a wonderful variety of bird life frequents 
the hedgerow, finches, sparrows, robins, thrushes, wrens, and 
many others; each exhibiting a wonderful . degree of 
individuality of character. Some appear quite bold and friendly, 
almost desirous of sitting for their portraits; while others are 
| so timid and shy as to be almost impossible to photograph, 
| taxing the patience and resources of the photographer to the 
| utmost. With the advent of spring the courtship of the birds 
begins, and the photographer will have many a chance of por- 
traying a duel between rival male chaffinches. After the court- 
ship comes the season of nest building, and many a wonderfully 
| constructed nest does the hedgerow shelter. The nest ready ior 
the reception of the eggs, the nest containing the eggs, and with 
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the mother bird sitting, and later the young fledglings ere they 
quit the home, all offer material for the photographer. 

The animal life of the hedgerow, though not so varied as the 
bird life, nevertheless will be found of great interest, and to 
yield a large number of subjects for the camera. The hedgehog 
makes its winter nest of leaves in a dry cavity at the foot of a 
secluded hedge ; all through the winter it sleeps curled up and 
hidden away under a warm counterpane of leaves, on the south 
side of the hedge. As spring advances, and the sun shines with 
greater warmth, and for a longer time each day, the hedgehog 
at last awakens from its long winter sleep, which has covered 
a period of perhaps five or six months, and crawls out of his 
leafy nest, dazed and weak with his long sleep to bask for an 
hour or two in the warm life-restoring sunshine. 

Other animal denizens of the hedgerow, more picturesque in 
appearance, are the voles, though the latter are rarely seen 
above ground. The toad and the grass snake are also to be met 
with, and these much maligned creatures will be found to yield 
most quaint and interesting photographs; the toad is a parti- 
cularly good subject, and if properly treated with gentleness 
and consideration is a capital model, and will pose ad lib. before 
the camera. 4 

Insect life abounds in the hedgerow, and will keep the photo- 
grapher busy from spring until autumn. Beetles, butterflies, 
caterpillars, flies, and spiders, all love the hedgerow and make 
it their home. 

And now a word as to the most suitable apparatus for hedge 
row photography. A stand camera with a good extension of 
bellows is necessary, as a long focus lens is the best type for 
hédgerow work. A good reflex camera, like the “ Birdland,” 
is of inestimable value, as it permits of focussing moving objects 
up to the instant of exposure, and shows the object exactly the 
same size as it will appear on the plate. Rapid orthochromatic 
plates will be found to give the best results all round, and for 
the “plant.life.”” of the hedgerow are an absolutely necessity. 
Given some half-mile of somewhat neglected, wild hedgerow, the 
photographer will find that he has a happy hunting ground for 
subjects for his camera, that will keep him busy for many a 
long day. F. Martin Duncan. 


————————_»_________ 


ON THE ACTION OF WOOD ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PLATE IN THE DARK. 
[Abstract of a Paper read before the Royal Society.] 


Ir. has been shown in former papers that many substances are 
capable of acting on a photographic plate in the dark and pro- 
ducing a picture of themselves. Further investigation shows 
that this property belongs probably to all woods, some, however, 
being much more active than others. 

To obtain a picture the wood has to be in contact or at a 
little distance above the photographic plate, and has to remain 
there for times varying from half an hour to eighteen hours, 
and to be at a temperature not higher than 55 deg. C. 

The wood of the conifers is very active, and gives pictures 
which are very definite. Fig. 1 is a picture of a section of a 
branch of a Scotch fir, and shows well the rings of spring and 
autumn growth. It is remarkable that the former are very 
active, producing in this picture the dark rings, and sv with 
the other pictures, the part which is active in the original is dark 
in the picture. The rings seen in the wood are very sharp and 
strongly pronounced in the picture. If the action exerted on 
the plate be owing to the presence of hydrogen peroxide, as has 
been previously suggested, no doubt it is produced -by the 
resinous bodies present in the wood, but it is remarkable that 
there is no action from the dark autumn wood. Experiments 
described in the full paper shows that resin exists in the dark 


rings, but apparently under such conditions that it ea 
escape. Other members of the pine group have been ex] 
mented with and have been found to behave in the same 
as the Scotch fir. 

With the spruces the action on the plate is not so def 
and well marked ; the white wood is always active, but in gs 
cases the dark rings are also active, and the pictures are 
so sharp as with the firs. Larch wood gives a very interes 
result, for the picture is the reverse of that of the Scotch 
that is, the dark rings in the wood are the active rings and 
light rings are inactive. 


With regard to woods other than conifers, oak and beech 
both active and give very good pictures, so also does ae; 
(Robinia), Spanish chestnut, and sycamore ; on the other he 
ash, elm, horse chestnut, plane are comparatively but sligl 
active. In the full paper lists of woods are arranged ace 
ing to their activity. oa 

Many foreign woods are very active, but as the annual ri 
are often not well developed, the pictures they ; are ¢ 
somewhat different character. The African black wood, 3 
wood, cocobola, and many others are very active. Several 


the foreign woods have a ring of white wood which is quite 
active. 


Knots in a wood generally, but not always, give a g¢ 
picture. Some of the resin in immediate conta t with 4 
knot is in some cases but little active. The marked differer 
in properties of resins from different sources is described, a 
it is shown how difficult it is to remove it, so that the wood gh 
be no longer active. Boards that have been exposed to the 
for a long time, an oak box a hundred or more years old, rott 
wood from the stump of a tree, and even bog wood have all be 
found to be still active. 7 

In addition to woods many different resins and allied bod 
can, when used alone, be proved to be very . active, sO 
naturally much more so than others. Ordinary resins, Burgun 
pitch, gum mastic; are very active, asphaltum, dr: 
much less so, but true gums such as gum senega 
arabic are entirely without action on a photographic plate, 

In certain cases the picture obtained on the plate does’r 
resemble the markings which are visible on the wood. Wi 
some woods this more commonly occurs than. with others. Th 
this picture is persistent in the wood is shown by fresh ‘se 
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ms giving the same result. The true bark of a wood is appar- 
ily quite without action on a photographic plate, so is the 
ternal pith of a plant. 

There is another and a very interesting action, which occurs 
th wood, it is the great increase of activity which it exerts 
| a photographic plate after it has been exposed to a strong 
sht. For instance, if a piece of deal be half covered by black 
yper or tin foil and be exposed for five to ten minutes to 


ight sunlight, and then put up in the usual way with a | 


jotographic plate, it will give a dark picture where the light 
is fallen on the wood and only a very faint picture of the part 
hich has been covered. This is shown in Fig. 2. Even 
mparatively inactive woods such as elm and ivy after a short | 
posure to bright light give good and dark pictures. The | 
tion is not an indiscriminate darkening over the whole wood 
ction, but an intensifying of the parts already active. This 

crease of activity by the action of light appears to occur with 
Jwoods. Artificial light, such as that from the electric arc, or 
om burning magnesium ribbon, act in the same way, so does | 
en a faint light. A piece of wood put at a window for some 


ours will give a darker picture than a similar piece left in 
le middle of the room. This increase of power of a wood to 
roduce a picture does not rapidly pass away. After twenty- 
ur hours the action is visibly less, and decreases more rapidly 
t first than after some days, but it will be a fortnight or may 
ea month before the wood resumes its former condition. This 
ction, like the former one, is entirely stopped by interposing the 
linnest piece of glass or mica between the photographic plate 
nd the active body. 
jlution of resin, acts in the same way, and turpentine which 
as been exposed to a bright light acts more strongly on a 
hotographic plate than it does when it has not been so exposed. 
gain, old printing which is now nearly inactive becomes much 
lore active after exposure to sunlight. Bodies other than those 
hich may contain resin or allied substances are not affected 
1 this way by light, for instance, flour, sugar, porcelain ; metals 
re not rendered active by sunlight. 

The next point was to ascertain which of the constituents 
flight was most active in producing these effects, and the first 
Xperiments were made by simply placing strips of different 
dloured glass on wood sections, exposing them to sunlight and 
fterwards putting them up with the photographic plate in the 
sual way. Pictures of the results are given in the paper. 
ted glass entirely prevented any increase in the activity of the 


An inactive card painted with an alcoholic | 


wood, in fact, it acted im the same way as a band of black paper 
or tin foil would act, and a green glass acted in much the same 
way, but under a blue glass the activity of the wood was increased 
to much the same extent as under colourless glass or under 
no glass. Fig. 3. shows what happens when a red glass 
and a white glass are placed upon it and is exposed to sunlight. 
On the right of the figure there was no glass. 

Further experiments were made by placing similar pieces of 


deal in light which had passed through different coloured solu- . 


tions. Three double-cased bell jars were taken, one was charged 


| with a solution of potassium bichromate, another with copper 


ammonium sulphate solution, and the third with pure water, 
and all were exposed to sunlight for four hours. The deal in 
the red light gave only a faint picture, that in the blue light a 
dark picture and that with the pure water was only a slightly 
darker picture. Resin, guiacum, copal varnish, white oil paint 


and resin sized paper all acted in the same way and gave similar 
results. 

The light from an are lamp when passed through a red glass 
and allowed to fall on a wood section for one and a half hours 
produced no effect, but when the same light was passed 
through a blue glass and fell on a similar wood section for only 
one hour it produced a dark picture. With liquids this same 
increase of activity by the action of blue light is produced. 
Turpentine, which has been exposed to blue light is more active 
than when in its ordinary condition. 

W. J. Russet, Ph.D., F.R.S. 


—~ 


Arriraticn of Photographic Societies.—Dhe executive committee 
is arranging for a meeting of members of affiliated, societies in London 
during the coming autumn.. With the generous assistance of the Royal 
Photographic Society, this meeting will take place at the New Gallery 
on the evening of Friday, October 14th, that evening being entirely 
set aside for the purpose. The committee believe that the members 
will welcome this opportunity of fraternising and of viewing the 
49th exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, which will be in 
progress, and that the meeting will do much to foster friendly rela- 
tions between the affiliated photographic societies. There will be 
no charge for admission, the council of the Royal Photographic 
Society having promised free admittance to every member producing 
his Red Book or the special red ticket issued by the executive com- 
mittee for the current year. The reception of visitors by the executive 
committee will commence at 7 o’clock. At 8 o’clock there will be an 
address by the chairman, followed by an exhibition of the competition 
slides and slides in natural colours by various processes. 
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GUM BICHROMATIC PRINTING. 


[A Condensed Account of a Demonstration given before the Royal Photographic 
Society. By Mr. J.C. 8, Mummery.) 


TuE gum bichromate process is the most flexible of printing 
methods. One may exercise greater personal control with it 
than with any other method of printing, and it has the additional 
charm that the whole process may, one might almost say must, 
be carried out from beginning to end by.the worker. Any colour 
may be employed, the prints are permanent, any intensity of 
deposit may readily be obtained, and the values—the stumbling 
block of photography—may be corrected or further violated 
according to the knowledge of the worker. It is the process 
par excellence for those who work for the joy of the work and for 
those who strive to impart something of their own feeling and 
sentiment to their photographs. 

The process rests upon the action of light upon the bi- 
chromates in contact with a colloid substance. It was originated 
by Mr. Pouncy of Dorchester and, as Pouncy’s Carbon process, 
was published in “Photographic Notes” in. 1858. Tt was laid 
before this Society at two meetings in 1859, the record of which, 
in the journal, is very amusing. Pouncy’s experiments were 
possibly based upon the previous work of Fox Talbot, Poitevin 
and others who had endeavoured to produce a chromic process 
with gelatine as the colloid, and it is probable that the adoption 
by Pouncy of the less refractory gum assisted him to obtain his 
results. 

Pouncy produced some very fair specimens which -were hardly 
distinguishable from the silver prints of the period, but judging 
from the correspondence in the journals of the time, many who 
tried the process could get no result at ‘all, and some went sa 
far as to say that Pouncy produced his prints by means which 
he had not disclosed. The process languished, and was pushed 
aside by the introduction of Mr, Swan’s process of carbon print- 
ing, which gaye a certain and ready method of rendering the 
exact densities of negatives and could be used commercially. 
The gum process was unearthed later, and the Artigue paper, 
which appears to be very similar to gum, was invented in 1889, 
Mr. Rouillé Ladevéze and others exhibited gum-prints in 1894 
and since then it has come into increasing use. The introduc- 
tion of multiple printing has been of much advantage to the 
process, giving a depth and ‘transparency hardly otherwise 
obtainable. 

The special materials and apparatus required are suitable 
paper, gum arabic, bichromate of potash, pigment, brushes, 
muller and slab, palette knife and actinometer. Almost any 
kind of paper will be found workable. Mr. Mummery prefers 
a machine-made drawing paper, manufactured by the O. W. 
Company of Great Russell Street; it is a hard sized paper which 
works satisfactorily with the formula given below. Whatman’s 
drawing paper, various cartridge papers—Michallet, Ingres, 
Allongé—Autotype single transfer and many others work equally 
well—but for multiple printing a good hard sized paper is 
desirable if the whites are to be retained. As arulea soft paper 
requires a greater proportion of gum, and with a very soft paper 
it may be necessary to size with gelatine. 

Ordinary gum arabic in tears, not necessarily of the best 
quality, but free from the insoluable gums used as adulterants, 
should be used. The solution is prepared by placing 4oz. of 
gum in a piece of linen, tying it up into a bag and suspending 
it in 12 oz. of cold water in a wide-mouthed bottle. The gum. 
will dissolve in the course of two or three days, and will last 
a long time. It will become strongly acid, but this is not a 
matter of much moment; if neutralised with ammonia it will 
work more freely and give a very fine image, but in multiple 
printing it seems to have a tendency to reversal and in addition 
is very much slower in printing. If fungi form upon the stock 
solution of gum, it is only necessary to filter. the solution. 
Albumen as a substitute for the gum has been tried, but Mr. 


Mummery has no personal experience of this modification, T 
consistency of the gum is an important point, the thinness 
the coating depending largely upon this. The bichromate 
potash should be in saturated solution. 4 

The pigment should be that obtained from an artist's colov 
man. as levigated powder colour, as this form can be measur 
better than the moist colour in tubes. Lamp and ivory blac 
red ochre, burnt sienna, the browns and many other colours a 
suitable, but sepia and white do not work satisfactorily. 

The brushes required are an ordinary camel or bear hair f 
coating, and a hog hair softener. A piece of ground glass ar 
a muller are necessary for properly mixing the gum and pigmer 
as well’ as a knife of some sort. An actinometer such 
Sawyer’s is useful for printing. A board -whereon to coat 4] 
paper, a sheet of glass or metal to develop upon, and muslin f 
filtering are also required. The necessity for carefully worki 
by measure cannot be emphasised too strongly; some gut 
some bichromate and pigment to taste is an excellent formu 
for those who hope to fluke a result, but to work the proce 
satisfactorily it is necessary to know what one requires, al 
to be able to obtain the result with reasonable certainty. T 
following formula is a kind of standard upon which variatior 
can be made for particular cases :--- 

Ivory black, 40 grains; burnt sienna, 8 grains; gum (12 
1 oz. ; bichromate of potash (saturated solution), 1 oz. 

This will give a dark warm brown and the proportion | 
pigment is suitable for double or triple coating. If only o1 
coating be required, the pigment should be increased to 454 
grains of black and 9-10 grains of burnt sienna. Mr. Mumme 
does not advocate a large number of coatings; he gets all } 
requires in two or three printings. A pigment of a light til 
must be used in greater quantity to obtain proper density and 
slight increase of the proportion of the gum is desirabl 
Pouncy, in his original formula, specified 60 grains of lam 
black, but this is rather excessive as lamp black has mu: 
greater covering power than ivory black. 

Black mixed with brown gives the colour most ¢ asily worket 
and one with which the beginner will get the best results. Wit 
some of the other colours there is apt to be difficulty, becau: 
of the different exposures they require. 

Mr. Mummery then ground the pigment and gum togethé 
with the muller and slab. A pestle and mortar are not adapte 
for this process, but if a spatula or palette knife be used, th 
operation takes two or three minutes. The fineness of the 
sult largely depends upon the grinding to which  therefo1 
special attention should be given. He then added the b 
chromate and stirred the mass, afterwards filtering it throug 
two thicknesses of muslin. For single printing one thicknes 
only should be used. 

When well mixed a coating on a saucer should appear quil 
smooth. The sheet of paper to’ be coated is laid upon a news 
paper without creases, and pinned to the board. The pigmer 
should be kept well stirred and too much should not be take 
on the brush as the essential point of the process isa thi 
coating. A thick coating peels off, and requires longer 3 
posure. A hog’s hair brush, a few inches wide, is useful fe 
working over the paper after the colour has been laid on. Thi 
brushing, however, requires to be done very quickly or th 
coating will become too dry. The brush should not be allowe 
to “drag” along the paper. If the brush does not pass ove 
smoothly the coating is’ probably too thick. These details, hoy 
ever, can only be learned by actual experience with the particula 
colour employed. In the ordinary way, black requires longe 
exposure than any other colour, and if the coating be at al 
thick the exposure will have to be prolonged. 

The coated paper should lie flat for about thirty minutes t 
harden and should then be desiccated on the rack over 
kitchener or in a cool oven. It is advisable, to lay the pape 
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a sheet or two of newspaper, so that the bars of the rack 
ot mark the coated paper. The coated paper is laid flat 
ry, because if hung up the sheets will stretch considerably. 


per coated in this manner will remain workable for some 
, even six months, if kept perfectly dry, but it is better to 
it within two or three weeks. It is very sensitive to 
ture and must be kept in a calcium tube. The coated 
r is not sensitive to light until dry ; it should be slightly 
y upon. the surface ; and an unexposed piece should lose 
whole of its coating if soaked in water, a property of pre- 
ng the paper, introduced by Mr. Packham, is that in which 
paper is saturated with bichromate and dried, and afterwards 
od with pigment and gum, with water added in place of the 
romate, but no particular advantage attaches to the method. 


hen multiple coating is resorted to, precaution must be 
n to adjust the paper and negative so that they may be 
aced for the second and following exposures in exact register. 
effective printing frame for multiple printing may be con- 
sd with a drawing board, as the base, two fillets of wood 
g screwed at right angles to one another along the edges of 
poard. The paper is laid upon the board; two strips of 
hoard are placed close up to the fillets, the whole being kept 
osition by means of clamps. The negative is laid upon the 
=r, and on this a piece of thick plate glass. The process 
est suited for a thin well-exposed negative with plenty of 
il. Good graduations cannot be obtained from a negative 
able for carbon or platinum printing. Paper negatives may 
ised in the process, but the exposure with them will require 
de somewhat prolonged. Paper prepared as described is 
‘ker than P.O.P. and will be sufficiently exposed when a 
e of Paget P.O.P. shows the depth required ina finished 
it; such an exposure will be correct for development with 
way, but for prints to be allowed to develop mechanically a 
th shorter exposure is sufficient. 


the chief charm of the print is a certain slight running of 
image after development and during drying. Most methods 
levelopment by friction, such as brushes, cotton wool, etc., 
ea tendency to remove too much of the softened gum, and 
leave the print hard, especially if over-printed. Mr. 
mmery contrives to have some resistence left in the material 
ked upon, and does not try to get the very last out of +4; 
m development is carried on in this way the colour will run 
‘only a very little. The exposure will be from 2 to 9 tints 
the actinometer, according to the colour and density of the 
ative ; a piece of papier mineral at the back of the negative 
| increase exposure 8 or 9 tints. In a properly exposed print 
image will be clearly visible by transmitted light; it is 
essary to keep the print absolutely dry if development be 
erred, or it will rapidly become insoluble and heavy, and 
the same reason a print should not be left longer than 
essary in the printing frame. The “continuating action of 
ht” experienced in the carbon process occurs also in this 
yeess after the paper has been exposed, and development 
wuld be carried out as soon after the printing as possible. 


\ variety of methods are available for the development or wash- 
up of the image. The print may lie face downwards in water 
develop itself ; the image may be washed up under a spray of 
ter, or by laving with water, and an excellent method is with 
vdusé soup as used in the Artigue process ; this is very useful 
‘high surfaced papers, or, again, a soft brush or pledget of 
‘ton wool may be used either under or above water. The 
linary spray as used for fixed drawings is perhaps the most 
avenient method as it gives either a delicate or powerful 
shing at will, according to the distance of the nozzle from 
e print and the pressure of the air. It may be used either 


th the bellows with which nature has provided us, which 
lain a pressure of nearly 4 lb. to the inch, or with one of 


Fletcher’s bellows giving a pressure of about 2 lb. per inch. 
Although the latter requires less effort to work, it is not so 
delicate or so much under control as the breath. If the high 
lights come away from the paper in development, it is probable 
that too much gum has been used in the coating. 


The double coating process enables one to intensify all the 
darker tones, or such as may be desired, and the object of 
multiple coating and exposure is to get finer graduations in the 
finished print. It is not necessary that a second or third 
printing should be of the same duration as the first. The first 
printing should be longest, the second rather less, and, if a 
third printing be necessary, it should be still less than the 
second. 


In order to work upon the print with a brush it is desirable 
that the print should be first dried or nearly so, although a. 
better plan is to entirely dry the print in the dark and wet it 
again, when the brush may be used with safety. For spotting, 
the best colour to employ is pigment like that used in coating 
the paper. Details, such as the clouds, worked in at the first 
coating, will not be obliterated by a second coating of colour. 
With regard to fixing the print in the ordinary way this is not 
necessary. Fixing is simply the removal of the bichromate, 
and the print is quite permanent when once exposed to light 
for a time. When using colour such as ivory black and burnt 
sienna it is not necessary to remove the bichromate of potash, 
but if it be desired to take out the bichromate, this can be done 
with a five per cent. solution of alum or a five per cent. solution 
of bisulphite of soda. Some colours necessitate the removal of 
the bichromate after development. The prints should net be 
laid flat to dry or the colour may run into the whites. -The best 
way is to lay the print on a support in a slanting position, 
keeping the darker portions at the bottom. Alcohol flowed 
over the print may hasten the drying, but gum prints when 
wet are so delicate that great care is necessary, or the pigment 
will leave the paper in a sort of wave. The prints may be 
varnished either with gum solution or ordinary paper varnish, 
but before varnishing it is necessary to size the paper with 
ordinary size or isinglass. Aqueous mountants, such as starch 
paste, may be used for gum bichromate prints, but Higgin’s 
photographic mountant is a very convenient article for the 
purpose. J. C. 8S. Mummery. 


No. 1 of the Journal of the Réntgen Society has recently beer 
jssued. The editor is Mr. J. H. Gardiner, F.C.S., who has secured 
the co-operation of many well known investigators interested in the 
study and discussion of X rays and allied phenomena in their relation 
to medicine, the arts and sciences, published at 19, Hanover Square, 
W. he number before us is an excellent production, the literary 
matter and illustrations bearing on the various applications of the 
X rays, being of high scientific value. i 


Tu arrangements for the annual meeting of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, which is to take place in New York from September 7 to- 
12 next, have now been completed. The president, Sir William 
Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S., is to give an address in the gymnasiur 
of the University of Columbia on September 8, and in the evening 
of that day the annual dinner of the society will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. A tour has been arranged, to last from Monday, September 
12, until Thursday, September 29, with the object of affording members: 
and guests an opportunity of attending the international congresses in 
St. Louis during the week beginning Monday, September 19. Among 
the cities to be visited in the course of the tour are Philadelphia. 
Washington, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo (Niagara 
Falls), and Boston, the last-named to be reached on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 29. Ninety-four persons, in addition to those resident in 
America, have already signified their intention of attending the meet- 
ings. Further particulars may be obtained from the general secre- 
tary of the society, whose address is Palace Chambers, 9, Bridge Street, 
Westminster. 
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A SIMPLE METHOD. oF CORRECTING LOCAL 
DEFECTS IN NEGATIVES, 


Tue following method of correcting local defects in negatives 
has for its basis the well-known valuable staining action of 
anilin dyes. It is described at length'in'! axYecent niimber of 
“Camera Craft,” by Bernard ©. Roloffaiid the idea i to use a 
certain dye which has been found to sei¥é the purpose best, and 
stain the film of the negative at the portidiis desired. ‘To achieve 
this result successfully, it is necessary t0'make a number of 
applications of a weak alcoholic solution-of the dye. 

The dye found to be most suitable for this purpose is the red, 
which may be procured at any drug house. Other dyes, such as 
orange or yellow anilin, may be used, but the first mentioned is 
the one which gives the most uniform results. The solution 
should be as follows :— 


Solution A—alcohol (wood), 2 drams ; anilin, ved, 3 grains. 
Solution B—alcohol (wood), 2 drams; anilin, red, 5 grains. 
Weaken with 15 drams alcohol, if too strong. 

Ignore sediment, if all the dye does not dissolve. 


This produces a somewhat weak solution, but it is not advis- 
able to haye the colour strong enough to give a dense stain, as 
this would defeat our object, viz: a gradual stain, which is barely 
perceivable at the edges, and which shows no line of demarkation 
at any point. This latter requirement depends upon the skill 
and ability of the worker, but by following these explanations 
and directions any one will be able to apply the stain successfully 
in the most approved manner. 

To apply the solution, use a piece of very soft cloth, perfectly 
lintless, instead of cotton, which atter, no matter how pure 
and soft, always leaves a stringy trail of fine particles of lint 
behind it. All the work may be done in broad daylight, for the 
light has no appreciable action on he stained film, so that the 
negative may be taken right before a window and set up at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees (as in retouching), with a sheet 
of white paper under it to reflect the light through the negative. 
‘The negative, however, should be se solidly so 
motion used to apply the stain wil not move 
cause a smudge or stain where none is desired. 
it in place, the cloth is now dipped into the 
solution (A) of stain and applied directly on to the dry negative 
on the portion it is desired’ to stain, care being taken that the 
circular movement used be very light, no pressure being neces- 
sary at first. The first application should entirely cover the 
part to be stained, with one movement clear to the edges, while 
the next and following applications may be carried on nearer 
the centre of that portion. (The last applications may be made 
swith the stronger solution (B), if necessary.) Continued applica- 
tions are made in the above manner until the stain becomes 
visible to the eye and your judgment will aid in determining 
whether or not enough has been applied. The solution being an 
alcoholic one, the stain rapidly dries, and‘in a very short space of 
time, the negative will be dry enough to make a proof to deter- 
mine exactly if enough stain has been applied. If, by accident, or 
ignorance, too much has been applied, a solution’of alcohol laid 
on in the same manner will remove as much as is desired, 


hat the circular 
it, and possibly 
Having secured 
weak alcoholic 


Before staining is commenced, it would be well for the worker 
to make a print of the negative, so that a comparison may be! 
made between that and proofs made after staining. 

We will suppose that our negative contains good detail and 
proper gradation in the foreground, but the sky is too dense, 
although we know that clouds were there when the picture was 
taken. It is only necessary to stain the landscape portion, and 
if the stain extend over the edge on to the sky portion very, 
slightly, it will not matter (unless the stain at this edge be too 
dense), it being sometimes preferable to have the sky darker near 
the top than at the horizon, as it appears in reality. Practice 


makes perfect, and although anyone will be able to do a 
“stunts,” such as staining the landscape portion of a nega 
allowing the sky to print darker as just described, yet, on tr 
a few times on waste negatives, the amateur will be surprise 
his own dexterity in “ doping” in clouds where absolutely 1 
existed, staining a face in a portrait negative that prints 
dark, or in securing detail in any desired portion of a bl 
negative (if the detail be there), by staining the other portion 

It is an easy matter to correct a hypo stain, no matter 
irregular it may be. Many of us possess such negatives and 
print always appears in a lighter shade at the portion affe 
by the hypo stain. This is corrected by staining the nega 
(while dry), all around the stained portion, until a proof p 
no longer shows the difference in density. 

It will be found that a thin negative may be greatly impro 
by this staining, either by staining the entire surface, if um 
exposed, or, if the thinness be from over-exposure and un 
development (and it is mot desirable to intensify in the us 
manner, and then reduce), by staining all but the high lig] 
thus giving the needed contrast in a most delicate manner, j 
if this be carefully done with a solution properly prepared, 
too strong, the print will show absolutely no sign of “ doctorin 
The meth however, refers more particularly to printing 
skies, restraining portions which it is desired to print dark 
and correcting the appearance of hypo stain, and a trial 4 
certainly demonstrate its extreme value for these purposes. 


1 +___ 


THE RONTGEN SOCIETY: ITS PAST WORK AND FUTU 
PROSPECTS. 
[Ahstracted from an article in No. 1 of the “Journal of the Rontgen Society, 


Af the end of the present session the Rontgen Society will hi 
completed its seventh year, a period which seems to furnish a SI 
able opportunity or reviewing the work it has done and taking 
glance at its probable. future. It will be convenient to remem] 
at the outset that it was in December, 1895, that Professor Réntg 
made his announcement at Wiirzburg, that in working with a Crool 
tube he had observed certain rays which produced results unl; 
any noticed before, and that, as he was unable to define the charac 
of these emanations, he proposed to call them “X rays.” 1 
announcement, it will be remembered, excited the whole scienti 
world, Physicists in all countries set themselves to investigate t 
strange phenomena, photographers who had the necessary apparat 
commenced to take radiographs, and medical men encouraged bo 
physicists and photographers to persevere in their work, so that t 
results obtained might be used for the benefit o humanity, by assi 
ing in the diagnosis, from the exterior of the body, of injuries a 
diseased conditions which it had only been possible before to rea 
y the use of probe and scalpel. The year 1896 seems to have be 
spent in carrying on experiments and further investigations in # 
subject, which was now growing in universal interest. At the begi 
ning of 1897 it appears to haye suggested itself to the minds of 
ew medical men that it would be well to found a Society f 
he systematic study of the new phenomena and the turning of #] 
radiations into practical use. ; 


The first definite record I can find of this movement was in Mare 
697, when a meeting was held at 20, King William Street, Strani 
which was attended by Drs. Fenton, Harrison Low, and Wals! 
Dr. Low presiding. These gentlemen seem to have previously ¢o: 
sulted their friends on the subject, for I find that letters were rez 
at that meeting from gentlemen approving the scheme, who regrette 
their inability to be present. Dr. Walsh was appointed temporar 
Secretary, and he was instructed to write to prominent members ¢ 
the medical profession, asking if they would join a Society for tl 
study of the X rays if one was formed. “Another meeting was hel 
on April 2, 1897, which was more largely attended, and at whic 
it was unanimously decided that a Society should be formed f 
the study of the X rays. The idea at first appeared to be to confin 
the membership to the medical profession, but at this second meetin 
a draft of proposed rules was drawn up which it was decided t 
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pmit to a large general meeting, together with the recommendation 
at the Society's. basis should include non-medical members, and 
sub-committee was formed at that meeting for the purpose of 
proaching a prominent scientific man, with the view of inviting 
m to be President. It is interesting to note that “our late 
easurer, Mr. Thomas Moore, took a prominent part at this and 
psequent meetings. At a later meeting it was announced that 
rofessor Silvanus P. Thompson had accepted the presidency, and 
‘was also decided that the name of the Society should be “The 
yntgen Society.” bie: ; 
It must be noted here that, though the basis of the Society was 
idened so as to include all those taking a scientific interest. in 
tays, it was also thought it might be desirable to form a medical 
ction to deal with matters necessarily excluded from discussion 
fore a mixed audience. This is seen in a report published in the 
British Medical Journal” of April,10, 1897, as follows:—“ At. a 
of medical men interested in the X ray, held last’ week at 
, King William Street, Strand, rules were drawn up, subject 
final approval at a large general meeting, on the lines common 
most scientific societies. : It was resolved that membership should 
t be restricted to medical men, but should include all who are 
terested in the scientific study of the Réntgen rays. The difficuliy 
discussing medical matters before a mixed audience will probably 
y got over by forming a médical subsection. Any inquiries may 
y made of the Honorary Secretary, Dr. Walsh, 5, Pump Court, 
mple, H.C.” It is worthy of note, also, that at one of the earliest 
ectings of the Committee the Secretary was instructed to report 
Mth to the lay and the medical press. In order to show the wide 
sis on which the Society was founded, I ask you to note that in 
e first list of Vice-Presidents and Members of Council exactly one- 
lf consisted of medical men, and the remainder were laymen repre- 
nting general physics, electricity, and photography. This is not 
be wondered at, because up to that period few medical men had 
ade a special study of electricity, 
sessed the necessary apparatus—such as a 
‘carry on the experiments—while a large number could not possibly 
are the time for the necessary investigations; they therefore sought 
it their scientific friends, and invited their help and co-operation, 
hich was most readily given, and the meetings of the Society 
stify to the mutual work and co-operation of the lay and medical 
embers. 
T particularise this point just now because it has recently been 
iggested by some, who have not grasped the spirit of the Society, 
at the lay members have desired to invade the province of the 
edical man. Nothing could be further from the truth, and I 
n quite sure the majority of our medical members would bear 
stimony to the fact that the lay members have always been willing 
render them any assistance without obtruding on their special 
metions. I do not wish to press this point unduly, but before 
aving it I would remind you that the action of electricity on the 
aly and its functions is principally physiological. Some of the 
ost eminent physiologists have been laymen, and it is largely 
) their discoveries that we are indebted for the principal part of 
knowledge on this important subject. The names of D’Arsonval, 
Ontgen, Tesla, etc., will at once occur to you in this connection. 
frould here say that, when the subject of the formation of the 
Iciety was first mooted, there were some of us in 
le scientific world, myself among the number, who hesitated to 
gree to entertain the proposition, because we felt that there were 
0 many societies already in existence, and that the work of investi- 
iting the phenomena of X rays might well be undertaken by some 
sting society—e.c., the Physical Society. It was soon seen, how- 
fer, that the connected with the subject and the results 
tained, were so numerous as to call for continuous attention, 
id that no sting society could spare time from its ordinary 
ork to give the necessary attention to the new phenomena, around 
hich public interest grew with enormous rapidity. 
I think, therefore, there were good grounds for the formation of 
nr Society, and I believe I shall be able to show by its record 
work that it has justified its existence. The first general meeting 
E the Society was held at the rooms of the Medical Society in 
handos Street, Cavendish Square, on June 3, 1897, under the presi- 
eney of Professor Silvanus Thompson, and I find that in the course 
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and scarcely any of them. 


of some most 
Society was between 
to photography. 


the Institute of 
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Drs J: 


in the s 
discovery, and of the 


In a short editorial 


int erest ing 


Electrical Engineers.” 


remarks he said, “the position of the 
‘Hose deyoted* purely to medicine, to physics, 


“Th themselves ‘they focussed a number of interests 
rovided for by no other existitig bodies, such as, for instance, the 
Royal Society, the Physical Society, the Photographic Society, and 
The formal inauguration» 
of the Society took place at St. Martin’s Town Hall on November 5, 
There was a very large attendance, 
P. Thompson, F.R.S., 
Many distinguished men attended including Sir William: Crookes, 
H. Gladstone, Earl Crawford, 
exhibition of apparatus and radiographs was full of interest, 
ore ample evidence to the value of the work which had been done 
1ort time since Professor Réntgen called attention to his 


and Professor Silvanus 
the President, gave a most brilliant address. 


and Dr, .Ferrier, and the 


immense interest it had excited. 


in the archives for February, 1898,- the 


objects of the Society were succinctly stated to be— 


1As 


udy of the nature of the rays. 


2. A practical inquiry as to the best apparatus for their production. 


3. An inyestigation 


of all details bearing on their useful application. 


So much for the foundation and constitution of the Society; and 


now let us look for 

I find, on looking 
some sixty papers r 
besides the valuable 


a short time at the work it has accomplished. 
through .our archives, that there have been 
ead before the Society since its foundation, 
presidential addresses. There have also been 


exhibition meetings each year and evenings devoted to discussion. 
There must be included with the work of the Society the valuable 


addresses delivered by the presidents in their 
Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, Mr. C. W. Mansell-Moullin, 


office : 


respective years of 


Mr. Wilson Noble, Dr: Macintyre, Professor Herbert Jackson, and 


Lord Blythswood. 


Then, 


in each year there has been one evening 


set apart for discussion, and another for the exhibition of apparatus. 
I think this shows that a very creditable amount of. valuable work 


has been accomplishe 

In estimating the 
only necessary to co 
to-day with those ob 
improvements in the 
feature which gave it 


by the Society since its commencement. 


mpare the X-ray tube and the radiograph of 
ainable seyen years ago. 
tube must be reckoned the introduction .of the 
he name of the “focus-tube,” for which advance 


our late eminent president, Professor Herbert Jackson, was largely 


responsible. The tu 


Macintyre, 


improvement was desired in the manufacture of tubes. 


necessary for a goo 


fraction of that which used to be required in the early 


X-ray. plates, and ap 
the therapeutic appli 
have been made and 

Before leaving this 
tion and work of the 


be competition, under the presidency of Dr. 


did a great deal, also, to accentuate the points where 
The exposure , 


is only .a 
days, before 
aratus were improved, while instruments for 
cation of ultra-violet rays and. high frequency 
largely improved by members of this Society. 
part of the subject, dealing with the constitu- 
Society, there is just one thing more to record. 


radiograph at the present time 


As soon as the various radiations with which we deal in this Society 


became known as 
the methods of # 


powerful therapeutic agents, it was o 
heir application would principally interest the 


vious that 


medical members, and it was soon seen by them that the discussions 
connected with the use and application of these rays involving the, 
could not, in accordance with medical etiquette, . 


treatment of patients 
be brought before a 
the Council, and, 


no strictly medica 
meetings, 


use of their privilege yet, 


mixed audience. The matter was laid before 


with the consent. of the members, a new rule was 
made, under which the medical members could have special meet-. 
ings whenever they required them for discussions. 


Since that time 
subject has been brought before the general 


and though the medical members have not made large 
it is gratifying to note they have made; 


a commencement, and that this evening a,paper has been read which 


could not have been discussed in general meeting. 


could be afforded of 
of the regard in whicl 
profession, than the 
the necessary alterati 


No better evidence 
the good feeling prevailing in the Society, nor 
a ihe lay members have always held the medical 
readiness with which the members agreed to 
on of rules to accomplish this object, by which 


the medical members really obtained greater privileges than those 


accorded to the other 


members of the Society. 


We now come to the final part of my subject—the future pros- 
Let me at once say I claim no prophetic 


pects of the Society. 


and ~ 


value of the work done by the Society. it is: 


Aimong the greatest . 
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instinct, nor do I propose to indulge in speculations; the question I 
wish to consider is, “Is there work left for the Society to do?” I 
cannot answer this question better than by quoting rather largely 
from the two valuable presidential addresses delivered by Professor 
Herbert Jackson. In that delivered in November, 1901, he made these 
pregnant remarks :— 

“T hope there may be some Opportunity during the coming session, 
of discussions connected with this part of the subject, out of which we 
may reasonably expect fresh hints for research and for further investi- 
gation of the relation of X rays to light, and to those interesting 
“Becquerel rays,’ which seem, from their behaviour as regards re- 
fraction and polarisation to come midway between X rays and ordinary 
light.” After a certain time has elapsed since a new discovery has 
been made, and when the discovery has been followed up by many 
enthusiastic workers, it is often by no means unprofitable to return 
to first principles, and to pass in review the facts which had been 
gleaned, and to ascertain how far they help us to realise similarities 
between the phenomena under investigation and others of a kindred 
nature. The recognition of such similarities is often of the greatest 
service in interpreting results and in suggesting new lines to work 
upon. Such a review, in the form of discussion among the members of 
this Society of the relation between the phenomena connected with 
X rays and those of light and electricity, might well be of help at 
the present time, when some generalisation which may serve as a 
working hypothesis is much wanted. 

“Turning to the medical side, I am dealing with an aspect of the 
subject of which I have no official knowledge. There are, perhaps, 
hardly any subjects of which it can be said more truly than of 
medical subjects that silence on the part of a layman is best. There- 
fore I have no intention of entering into such details as can only fitly 
be discussed by medical men themselves. ‘Those who have had the 
opportunity of practical experience in the application of X rays, and 
who have had the time to carefully study the history of cases subse- 
quent to’ such application, ate alone capable of orming a critical 
opinion of the yalue which the rays possess as a therapeutical agent. 
The first object of the Réntgen Society is to further the knowledge of 
the employment of X rays in medicine by medical “men, and it is 
highly desirable, in justice ‘to the founders of the Society and in 
view of the great importance’ of the subject, that this main object 
should be constantly kept in mind. Whether as a means of treatment 
or for diagnostic purposes, the application of X rays and their em- 
ployment in these directions should be left in the hands of medical 
men, who alone have the knowledge and experience required to allow 
of their forming judgments and of recognising and avoiding possible 
dangers. While, however, the treatment of individuals and the study 
of the effects upon them must remain with members of the medical 
profession, they would, I believe, welcome the results of any work 
which would help them in their own special branch. . . . 

“Tf the importance of studying the results obtainable from X rays 
along with those from light, electricity, and no doubt also heat, be 
admitted on the physical and chemical side, it must appeal still more 
strongly to the members of this Society from the medicai side, which, 
I would emphasise by repetition, represents its main function. I 


must not allow myself to indulge in speculative generalisations from ~ 


the published results of the therapeutic value of X rays, light, and 
electricity, and I have not seen enough to permit: me to make any 
remarks from my own experience; but I think I may venture to say 
that there are elements in common between the various effects on 
the animal body sufficiently strong to point to the growing necessity of 
studying them together and of devising further experiments on simple 
organisms in which the actions of rapid oscillations from all the various 
sources should be made the object of researches to endeavour to ascer- 
tain what changes in one and the same single cell can be brought 
about both immediately and in its life-history. .. . 

“In the course of such discussions ideas will arise, and in the 
Réntgen Society there should be no difficulty in finding present 
members, and, let us hope, new members, anxious and willing to 
carry them out. Negative results will, no doubt, often ensue, and 
these would be of value in saving useless waste of time on the part 
of others; but there is no need to anticipate a preponderance of these. 
The field is a large one, and has not yet been so cultivated as to 
show even the faintest sign of exhaustion. 

“T definitely, then, suggest to the Society the reconsideration of its 
constitution and its objects, with a view to modifying them some- 


what in the manner which I have endeavoured in a very general w 
to indicate. Throughout what I have been saying I have had in 1 
mind the idea of a Society, composed of medical men and othe 
meeting together to discuss propositions and ideas for original inves 
gations, to communicate and exhibit to one another the outcome 
these investigations, and to describe and discuss the results of ¢ 
perience. That the, Réntgen Society has fostered this idea wi 
satisfaction to its members I believe, but I also believe that if t 
satisfaction is to be continued the Society must be prepared to ec 
siderably widen its sphere of activity.” y 

And in his address of November, 1902, he concluded as follows :— 

“Before I conclude I would like to offer a few suggestions, part 
as a summary of what has gone before, and partly as an indication 
lines along which profitable work might be done. Any suggestio 
made in an address such as this are bound to be incomplete and ba 
of details. Filling in the details is a matter for other and less forn 
meetings than the present. So far as our experience goes, it séey 
probable that in many cases at least the effect upon living organis} 
of the agents in which we are specially interested is to increg 
metabolism. It is highly desirable that some fairly simple expe 
ments should be carried out to ascertain whether, and to what. exter 
evidence can be obtained of an increased output on the part 
animals under the influence of these agents, of such substances 
carbon dioxide, and such nitrogen compounds as urea and uric aci 
A comparison in this respect of the effects of X rays, light, and hig 
frequency currents, carried out with due regard to measurements 
the energy expended and to the time of operation, could hardly fi 
to afford interesting results, of value to the practitioner. In su 
experiments it is, of course, necessary to eliminate as far as possik 
the influence of coincident rise in temperature ; but by careful conta 
experiments this would probably be found by no means impossib 
Dealing with the same question of metabolism, one is led to a stu 
of the behaviour of simple forms of life, and it would, I think, rep: 
investigators to institute experiments directed to the end of ascertai 
ing the comparative influence of the agents in modifying or accel 
ating the life-history of unicellular organisms. 

“The influence of light upon cell division and upon conjugation h 
been studied to a considerable extent; but I do not know of a 
published work dealing in this respect with X rays and electric 
oscillations of high frequency. If only to fix some limits of ‘oye 
stimulation, it would be well worth while making experiments 
this direction. The cleavage of carbon dioxide by plants and # 
manufacture of starch might with profit be studied while the plan 
are exposed to the influence of X:rays and electric oscillations, 
ascertain whether any parallel can be ‘found between their effec 
and those of light. . . . 


“Leaving living organisms, there is a good field for investigatic 
in the process of fermentation. What effect, if any, and what kit 
of effect, the agents, we are considering would have upon the acti 
of enzymes in promoting the hydrolysis of fermentable substances 
so far as I am aware, hardly in knowledge at present. A good examp 
to experiment upon would be the behaviour of diastase upon stare 
and it would be most instructive to learn the comparative effects. 
the agents in hastening or retarding the conversion of starch in 
sugar, and to ascertain the relation of the effects, if any, to #l 
intensity of the stimulus applied. Dealing with less complicats 
material still, there is a wide field for investigation in the possib 
influence which the agents might exert in bringing about polymeris 
among certain classes of carbon compounds, or in effecting the cleava 
of existing polymeric bodies. A comparison of the kind and extel 
of influence exerted by the three agents upon such substances as son 
of the cyanogen compounds and certain of the aldehydes, taken ‘ 
examples, might lead to results of much value, even if these resul 
proved to be negative in most cases; for it is essentially desirable 
find some measure of the order of magnitude of the changes effect 
by those agents, and of the nature of the material which can be i 
fluenced by them. ... oy 

“Tn conclusion, I would emphasise what I said at the beginni 
of this address, and point out again the richness of the field of wo 
which the Réntgen Society, by enlarging its sphere of activity, h 
opened up for its own special cultivation. There can be, I thin 
no doubt, bearing in mind the increasing importance of the medic 
applications of X rays, light, and electricity, that the inclusion 
the study of the two Jatter ‘agents, which are so elegely connect 
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X rays, was a vital necessity in a Society which was avowedly 
ed to the study of the properties of these rays mainly from a 
al point of view.” 

1ake no excuse for these lengthy extracts, because they contain 
; of wisdom spoken by a man who had the clearest insight into 
york of this Society, who knew all its bearings, and who was 
pable of estimating the requirements of medical men as he 
i knowing the extent of the-assistance which might be expected 
earnest students into the nature of the various emanations with 


1 we deal. ‘J. J. Vezny, P2R.M.S: 
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PICTURE POSTCARDS. 


| which way we will, picture postcards meet us at every step, and 
bad, and indifferent are to be seen in every other shop; but even 
g into account the millions produced and sold, I do not think 
es “Hast Anglian,” in ‘Photographic Scraps”) photographers 
made the most of the demand. No doubt many have sold 
fives to publishers, for reproduction in one or other of the 
isses, but it is perfectly feasible for every photographer to print 
sell local cards, and it would pay well. Real photographs are 
ys appreciated by the better class of customers who are tired of 
common printed cards, of which thousands can be purchased 
ly like their own. In addition to this, new views are constantly 
mand. <A customer will not buy the same view again and again, 
this is where a professional or amateur can score, as it will only 
the publishing firms to reproduce a very large quantity of a 
‘ct, while from one’s own negatives few or many can be printed 
ay be required. To any one going in for the work a few hints 
be of service. 


‘st, then, the plates. Of course, two or three sizes may be used, 
half-plates have naturally been most generally adopted, but I 
d certainly advise the new postcard-size plate, as so much time is 
1in the printing. Ilford plates are supplied in this size, 54 by 
|, in all varieties, and -I have lately been using them in Special 
d-speed, with the greatest advantage, as the lens can be stopped 
down, and.yet very quick: shutter exposures be given. It should 
emembered that nothing goes down with the general public but 
0, bright views. Carriers are used in the half-plate slides, and the 
ssing-screen is matted to the size. The view is arranged accord- 
7, only just what is wanted is taken on the plate, and if a postcard 
(54 in. by 34 in.) is used, the card may be dropped into the frame 
closed at, once, and when printed will come out with a white 
er, without any further trouble. 


ie Cards.—These are now made in all varieties. Ilford P.O.P. and 
ma (self-toning) both matt and glossy; gaslight, and ordinary 
tide. Workers can, therefore, choose those best adapted to their 
nary methods. If the day can be spared for printing, no doubt 
P.will be used. I had a prejudice against self-toning papers for 
ng time, I think because I tried a bad sample of a paper (not 
ma) when it first came out, but I have lately printed some Kalona 
am delighted with it; the sulphocyanide bath is no trouble at all 
a beautiful tone results. 


mr quickness, however, the “ Gaslight ” must be preferred to P.O.P. 
pose a few seconds to daylight inside a room, behind a window 
red with tissue paper; the light is diffused and very even. I 
@ two boxes or drawers, one to hold the unexposed cards and the 
1 those that have been exposed. I make a test exposure, at a 
wn distance, say, six inches, develop this at once, and if satis- 
ory, I forthwith mark on the edge of the negative, G. (for Gaslight) 
ie. 6 sec. at 6 inches, so that it can be immediately repeated, or if 
negative is not required again for several months, I have only to 
ce at it to know the proper exposure. A similar mark in another 
er will register for bromide printing; and, of course, these par, 
lars will serve for bromide papers as well as for postcards. If the 
osure is made by gas, which will answer exceedingly well for an 
ateur, but takes too long for a professional, put a piece of fing 
und-glass into the frame first, and then the negative. This 


wers for all bromide printing, whether gaslight or ordinary, except 
h a very dense negative indeed; it saves many a weak one. 

Jeveloper.—If familiar with bromide work, by all means use the 
you are used to, but if you are beginning, follow the Ilford 
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instructions, which are enclosed in each packet of postcards. Por 
myself I use just a little stronger formula, which suits my rethod 


of working, and I therefore give it, as some may like to see whether it 
suits them as well :— 


Metol 20 grains. 
Hydroquinone eae 60 grains. 
Sodium Sulphite ... abe 1} ounces. 
Sodium Carbonate (crystals) 14 ounces. 
Potassium Bromide 10 grains. 
Water to 20 ounces. 


Dissolve the metol in~8 oz. of water and the sulphite of soda in 
10 oz. of water. When the latter is dissolved, add the hydroquinone, 
then the carbonate of soda and the bromide, finally add the dissolved 
metol, and make up to the 20 ozs. Use as given for Gaslight paper 
or postcards and for bromide postcards. For bromide paper dilute 
with an equal quantity of water. This keeps well and, for the bromide 
paper, may be used over and over again, in fact, I do not add any 
fresh, if the quantity is sufficient, whether I do two, or two dozen 
pieces. With “Gaslight” it is different, this must be brought up 
quickly to give a good colour. 

When developed, plunge straight, without any washing, into 
which is made up as recommended by Chapman Jones :— 


hypo, 


Hypo ilbs 
Water 80 ozs. 
Add 
Carbonate of Soda... of ae ae sob VE AOZ: 
Sulphite of Soda S Loz. 
Fix at least ten minutes, with the cards well under the solution. 


Wash as usual. For those who have no proper washer, I would advise 
the use of a large white enamelled kitchen bowl. Stand, this under 
a tap with a piece of rubber-pipe about eighteen inches long attached 
to it. Let the stream of water play in a forward direction upon the , 
side of the bow]; this will give a circular motion to the water, and the , 
cards will go gently, or fast, at will, round and. round; keep them 
separate. from each other, and twenty minutes’ or half-an-hour’s 
washing should be sufficient. I then lay the cards on a board covered 
with a clean, soft linen cloth, and if they should happen to be a little 
curled when dry, a few strokes with a paper-knife on the backs will 
soon put them right. : 
Nee Te EEE 


THE LATE ALEXANDER TATE. 


Members of the Photographic Convention and many other readers 
of the Journal will regret to learn of the death of Mr. Alexander Tate, 
which occurred on the morning of the 29th ult., at his residence, 
Rantalard, Whitehouse. ‘To his immediate friends the announcement, 
writes the “Belfast News Letter,” will not come altogether as a 
surprise. For some time past he has been in failing health, and the 
weight of years—eighty-one—told heavily on him. Still the end was 
not expected so soon. He was able to go about, and so recently as 
the 28th ult. he enjoyed a walk in the open air. On the following 
morning he passed peacefully away in his sleep. During his illness 
he was attended by Dr. Manly. The late Mr. Tate, whose father was 
a resident of Dublin, received his early training as an engineer and 
architect under the late Mr. Owen, Commissioner of the Board of 
Public Works. He had as a fellow pupil the late Sir Charles Lanyon, 
and in his studies he displayed that intuitive faculty and grasp of 
detail which afterwards enabled him to succeed so well in his profes- 
sion. When quite a young man he was appointed surveyor of a 
division of County Dublin, and this position he filled with marked 
ability for many years. Towards the end of 1861, upon the resignation 
of Sir Charles; Lanyon, he was elected to the important office of 
surveyor of County Antrim and the County of the Town of Carrick- 
fergus, and he then came to live in Belfast. For over twenty years 
he acted in that capacity, and under his supervision many important 
schemes were carried out. About 1884 he resigned the surveyorship 
of County Antrim, being succeeded by Mr. John H. Brett, and a year 
or so later he retired from the position in Carrickfergus. Since then 
he had not engaged in active work, so far as his profession was con- 
cerned, but if released from public service he by no means allowed 
time to hang idly on his hands. He was always interested in scientific 


research, and was a leading member of various societies. Among the 
' number may be included the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club, the 
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Royal Society of Antiquaries in Ireland, the Institute of Civil 
Engineers of Ireland, of which he was the hon. secretary when in 
Dublin; the Royal Society of Dublin, the Photographic Society, the 
British Astronomical Association, and the British Association. ~ In 
connection with the last-named body, of which he was a life member, 
he acted as secretary of one of the sections when the association met 
in Dublin in 1857. ‘Technical education found in him a warm supporter, 
and he was prominently identified with the old Government School 
of Art before it was merged in the Municipal Technical Institute. 


Dew Book. 


moe Se 


Picture Titles for Painters and Photographers. By A. L. Baldry. 
Pp. 284. Published at the Offices of “The Studio,” Leicester 
Square, London. 

The list of Forthcoming Exhibitions, printed in another part of 
this Journal, testifies to the fact that the photographic exhibition 
season starts practically from the date of writing, and continues until 
the end of next June—a ten months’ run. It is a time of year, there- 
fore, when the exhibiting photographer begins to think about the 
production of his prints and the selection of titles for them. If in the 
latter regard difficulty be felt Mr. Baldry comes along with his 
selection, “chosen from the literature of Great Britain and America,” 
to save the aspirant for gallery honours all trouble in the matter. 
Should your photograph be a landscape you haye only to refer to one 
of thirteen sections to find a suitable poetical name for it. Under 
marine, you have three series, “open sea,” “coast,” “shipping ” 
under “Figure,” nine series, and the volume is rounded off with “ Sport 
and Animal Life,” “ Architecture,” and “ Topographical.” The book 
contains quite 3,000 titles, and must have necessitated enormous labour 
on the part of the compiler.- Some of the quotations are so long that 
if they are used extensively society secretaries whd have the prepara- 
tion of catalogues to see to may well be excused for taking exception to 
them. Photographers who make the exhibition of their work a con. 
stant practice will thank Mr. Baldry for the source of reference for 
cunhackneyed titles with which he provided them. ‘We shall be curious 
‘to see if there is much call for the author’s assistance during the next 
ten months ; also if there are any repetitions. 


~a 


Patent Dews., 


ie ie ee oe 
The following applications for Patents were made between August 

2nd and August 6th, 1904 :— a 

Washing Plates and Films.—No. 16,851. “Improvements for drying 
and washing photographic plates and films.” William Lawrence 
Parkinson. j 

Changing Device.—No. 16,877. “An adapter and magnetically con- 
trolled flat film changing device for photographic cameras.” Alex- 
ander Milne. 

‘Reproductions.—No. 17,009. “Improvements in and relating to photo- 
graphic reproductions.” (John Jacobson, United States.) Com- 
plete specification. Henry Harris Lake. 

Reproductions.—No. 17,036. “ [Improvements in and relating to photo- 
graphic reproductions.” “ (John Jacobson, United States.) Com- 
plete specification. Henry Harris Lake. . 

Magazine Cameras.—No. 17,155: “Improvements in magazine photo- 
graphic cameras.” Herbert'Edward Hickox 

New Process.—No. 17,192. “New and improved photographic pro- 
cess.” Ludwig Strasser. : 


++ _____ 


Erravra.—Mr. T. Thorne Baker has drawn our attention to an 
error in his article on “The Composite Print in Three-Colour Photo- 
graphy” in our last issue. In the last paragraph but one the final 
sentence, “and similar to that of = 5896” should read, “and 
passing light of from about A = 450 to the A end of the spectrum.” 


Dew Apparatus, §¢. 


“Ensign” Developing Canisters. Sold by Houghtons, Limite 
and 89, High Holborn, London, .W.C. . 

Notwithstanding the number of patent developers that have 
placed on the market lately, there are always,a great numl 
people who still prefer to use a standard pyro-soda formula, 1 
for all exposures that are likely to have been under- 
there has been nothing to equal a good pyro-metol formula. 
sidering the popularity of the pyro-soda and pyro-metol foi 


I 
enn 


“ENSIGN” | 
Developing Cariist! 
PYRO-SODA.| 


i 
IMPERIAL 
FORMULA 


given by the Imperial Company, these developers in a cheap 
handy form are likely to'at once meet with the recognition that 
undoubtedly deserve. The “Ensign” Developing Canisters ¢o. 
sufficient chemicals to make up ‘40 ozs. of developer of star 
strength; and as they are sold retail at 1s. 3d., we do not { 
that any amateur, however economical, will consider that they 
dear. Most workers are in the habit of diluting their solutions 
they are something like half the strength given in the ma 
formula, and both of these developers will stand a. conside 
amount of dilution without their valuable qualities being mater 
affected. They are put up in air-tight lever-top tins, and the 
tents should keep excellently for a considerable time. 


The “ Primus” Focal Plane Camera,” sold by W. Butcher and § 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


The principal feature of this camera is the style of the shw 
which instead of, having an adjustable slit, as in most other | 
plane shutters on the market, has a blind with five opening 


different widths, either of which can be set as required. It appt 
to be a very simple shutter indeed, working extremely well 
efficiently. Hither opening can be wound up at once for use, 
the clamping arrangement is apparently very secure and strong 
that there appears no chance of a plate receiving an accidental e3 
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from the next opening in the blind. ‘The finger release is con- 
ently placed, and a pneumatic release can be fixed if necessary. 
» exposures can also be given by setting the shutter to the 
width of the plate. As the shutter is wound up or the tension 
1g tightened, small numbers come into view on the left-hand 
of the camera, thus indicating exactly the aperture and speed 
e the plate or roll-holder is in position The body of the camera 
ich is really the shutter—is thoroughly well made in wood, 
red with leather ; the front is supported by extending spring arms, 
is made in mahogany, ebonised. The front is fixed by simply 
ing out and replaced by pushing bach The lens board is 
stable for all positions. The lens supplied is the Aldis Anas- 
at, working at F6, and is fitted in focussing jacket. The dark 
s are of metal, and hold one plate each. They are very con- 
ent to carry. Direct view-finder, screw and bushes for tripod, 
covered focussing screen, etc., are included, and the whole packs 
a neat black leather case, forming an admirable little: outfit 
the tourist. 


lento” Platino-matt Collodio Chloride Paper. Sold by The 
Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 9, Rangoon Street, London, E.C. 
his P.O.P., which is of the popular matt collodio chloride type, 
features of its own that should make it much used. Prints on 
paper have a richness in the shadows and clearness in the high 
ts very suggestive of carbon. The range of tones obtainable on 
xtend from red-brown to warm black. It’ is necessary. to print 
‘ deeply until the shadows develop a distinct bronze tinge, as 
prints lose considerably during the toning processes. Wash in 
ral changes until the last washing water is perfectly clear. The 
ts are then first partly toned in the following gold bath. 
ing must not be carried on too far, but only until the prints seem 
ave changed colour. (A long immersion will yield blue-black and 
ort immersion brown-black tones in the subsequent platinum bath.) 
r, 17 ozs.; acetate of soda, 1 oz.; gold chloride. 1 gr. After 
i, wash for a minute or two, and continue in the following plati- 
1 bath, until the desired effect has been obtained: Water, 9 ozs. ; 
0 phosphoric acid, 2 drs. ; chloroplatinate of potash, 7} grs. Then 
h in two to three changes of water. Fix for ten minutes in 
0 1 oz., water 20 ozs., and give a final washing for at least one 
rin running water or eight to ten changes. Rich sepia and red‘ 
wn tones are obtained by diluting the above solutions with an 
al quantity of water, and proceeding in the same way as for 
sk tones. 

Ve commend the excellent way in which the paper is packed, each 
ple of cut sheets being placed film to film, and each couple divided 
a protecting piece of plain paper. 


> * 
IE THORNTON-PICKARD 1904 PRIZE COMPETITION. 


J0 my cash prizes are offered by the Thornton-Pickard Manu- 
uring Co., Ltd., this year in their annual prize competition. The 
es on this occasion are all of equal amount, viz., £5 each in each 
s. The classes are as follows :— 

lass 1 (six prizes of £5 each).—For pictures taken with any of 
Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters, except “Focal Plane” 
[stereoscopic. Class 2 (five prizes of £5 each).—For pictures taken 
h the Thornton-Pickard “Focal Plane” «shutter. Class 3. (six 
zes of £5 each).—For pictures taken, with any of the various 
terns of the Thornton-Pickard shutters except “Focal Plane” and 
reoscopic. Class 4 (three prizes of £5 each):—For stereoscopic 
tures taken with the Thornton-Pickard stereoscopic, shutter. 

the latest. date for sending in photographs is October 1. Full 
ticulars and rules will be furnished on application to the Thornton- 
kard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Altrincham. 
_——__#—____—— 

SARDINAT, VANNUTELLI, accompanied by the Archbishop of West- 
aster, and a numerous suite, paid a visit to the Italian Exhibition 
Earl’s Court last Wednesday afternoon. Somé time was spent in 
sacred art section, and the party inspected the famous model of 
Peter’s at Rome, a work of art carried out by Pius the Seventh. 
€ visit, it is understood, was made by personal desire of the Pope. 
eral photographic groups were secured of the party between the 
le of their arrival and departure. : 


Doeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


August. Name of Society. | Subject. 
22 | Southampton Camera Club..... | Experiments of Flashlight Work. 
ipa ‘ 2 rinté lyes. Mr. . A. 
23. .| Nelson Photographic fociety... i ee Dorlyes. fr. A 
and Hypo Toning. Demon- 


Everton Camera Club 


Alum 
{ strated. Mr. J. Hawkins. 
Natural History Photography. 

G, Te llarris, 

| { Competition—* Wild 
er ain das? |\ Nature.” 


Mr. 


North Middlesex Photo. Soe. ...! { 


| Watford Camera Club Flowers in 


WALSALL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S PICNIC. 


On Thursday, June 30, the members of this society held their annual 
picnic, the district visited this year being Tewkesbury, followed by a 
trip up the River Avon to Evesham. At Tewkesbury some of the party 
paid a visit to the Abbey, others contented themselves with a look 
at other places of interest in the old town. At noon they started up 
the river per steam launch. Luncheon was partaken of on board, and 
soon after arrival was made at Pershore, where an hour and a half’s 
stay was made for the purpose of seeing the Abbey and looking 
through the grand old town. ‘Tea was served on board near Crop- 
thorne Weir, and after a most enjoyable trip through charming scenery 
arrival was made at Evesham abcut seven o’clock, where a few pictures 
were taken of the Old Abbey Tower. 


The Walsall Amateur Photographic Society is to be congratulated 
on its “ go-ahead” spirit in catering for these enjoyable outings in the 
summer,-of which there have already: been four half-day excursions 
to various places, and two mere to come later in the season; and 
also on their roll of members, numbering over a hundred and 
twenty, making it the strongest society (excepting Birmingham) of 
its kind in the Midlands—a success due, in no small méasure, to the 
energetic and indefatigable honorary secretary, and a few of the com- 
mittee who go to a great deal of trouble in arranging both their summer 
and winter programmes. ‘The thoroughness with which the executive 
enter into the spirit of affairs is evidenced by the fact that the salient 
features of the picnic above recorded have keen printed, accompanied 
with no less than seven excellent half-tone reproductions of places 
of interest visited, and also a group of the members taken in Abbey 
Grounds, Pershore. Printed on art paper and distributed among the 
members, it forms an interesting souvenir of the outing. Among other 
attractive items announced for next session is the bi-annual ball, and 
an engagement of the famous war correspondent, Mr. Shelley, who: 
will give his lecture on,“ The Kodak in Peace and War.” Full particu- 
lars and information concerning the society can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the hon. secretary, Mr. W. 'T’. Comer, of 6, Arcade, Walsall. 


ee 


FORTHCOMING . EXHIBITIONS. 


August 16-20.—Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society Photographic 
Section. Secretary, Edward Kitto, The Observatory, Falmouth. 


September 14-15.—Cambridge Photographic Society. Hon. 
T. J..Sewdon, ‘‘Sunny Side,” Guest Road, Cambridge. 


September 16'to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley Gallery, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Photo- 
graphic Salon, 1904, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W. 


September 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon Secretary, 
E. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 


September 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s Forty- 
Ninth Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London. 
A. W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

October 15-29.—Coatbridge Photographic Association. 
Geo. W. Campbell, Ailsa Cottage, Coatbridge, N.B. 

October 18, 19, 20.—Kettering Church. Institute Photographic 


Exhibition. Hon. Secretary, E. Claypole, 112, Hawthorn Read, 
Kettering. 


Sec., 


Secretary, 


Hon. Sec., 


oy, 
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October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., H. 
C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

November, 1904.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. Hon. 
sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 2, 3, 4, 5.—Newark Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, 
L. C. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 

November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. ‘ 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 

Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 15-19.—Sunderland Camera Club. Hon. Sec., Selby-Ord, 
52, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secretaries, 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. H. 
‘Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club, 

“Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 

-G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 

iF, J. Lawton, 20, Clazence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
‘Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
West 101st Street, New York. . 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December.13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8. G. 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association, 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow: Road, Wishaw. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon, Secretary, 
W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 

“'T, Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Park, E. 
January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic Society of Marseilles, 
“Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, 4 Marseille. 


Hon. Sec., 


Hon. Secretary, A. R. 


Hon. Secre- 


February 6-11, 1905. — Blairgowrie and District Photographic 
Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. ; 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G. 
Issott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


+—>—4+—______ 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

September 30.—“Photographic News.” Quarterly Competition. 
“Photographic News,” 9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard: £100 cash prizes for pictures taken 
with Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. 

October 16.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paper. 
Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 
M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, 


Association, 


petition. Secretary, 
Brussels. 
October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 


pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 


London, E.C. 
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Whitefi 


£60 in cash prizes. 
Tallis Street, 


November 1.—The “ Graphic.” 
Photo Competition, the ‘“ Graphic,” 
London, E.C. 

December 31.—Barnet. 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

March 15, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on I 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


Prizes valued at | 
E 


Nineteen classes. 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligen 


Kenvrnpaty Cxemican Co., Lrp.—Capital, £5,000, in £1 sh 
Objects: To acquire from J. Meikle, manufacturing chemist 
Ruchill, Glasgow, the whole stock, plant, book debts, and ¢ 
assets of the Kelvindale Chemical Company, Limited (in liquidat 
and to carry on the businéss of general chemical manufacturers, 
dealers, etc. 


ducers, an 


Fire at the Albion Albumenising Company’s Works.—Damage 
mated at £1,000 was done by fire early on Saturday morning ir 
premises at 128, Sauchiehall Street, occupied by the Albion Albu: 
ising Company, photographic dealers and camera makers. 
establishment is situated on the second flat of a four-storey buile 
and, in addition to the destruction by the flames, considerable daz 
resulted from smoke and water. 


Puororyer Company, Limited.—Registered August 6th, by Di 
Weld, and Dixon, 1, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Capital, £2 
in £1 shares. Objects: To carry on the business of photograp. 
fine art dealers, publishers, lithographers, engravers, stereoty 
electrotypers, photo-lithographers, dealers in photographic applic 
and apparatus, dealers in mounts, frames, materials, chemicals, sta’ 
and other glass, scientific, and other instruments, and photograph 
other stationery, etc. No initial public issue. 


Anmratep Pictures of Armagh Cathedral.—The Irish Anim 
Photo Company were specially engaged for Monday last, to pro 
in the Round Room, Rotunda, Dublin, their latest achievement 
cinematographic photography in the consecration and re-opening 0 
Armagh Cathedral; this picture takes in the procession of Ch 
dignitaries and clergy ; snapshots of the Maynooth Union of 18047 
also shown, and the “Herald” go-as-you-please race to Naas; re 
local regattas; the King and Queen and Viceregal party at the | 
regal during the recent visit ; Leopardstown, Ashtown, and other 
meetings, with numerous other subjects. 


JupcE as Art Critic.—At the Southport County Court, yester 
efore His Honour Judge Shand, Annie Rymer sued Isidore Newt 
114, London Street, agent for the British Artists Association, for 
return of 15s. paid by her for two enlarged photographs, on the gr¢ 
hat they were unsatisfatcory. Plaintiff said that defendant c 
upon her and induced her to give an order for the enlargement of 
photographs. He told her that there would be no charge for 
enlargements, but that the frames would cost 15s. The sum was _ 
before the work was done, and when the enlargements were fini 
she would not have them, because they were not worth looking 
and she would not like to have them in the house. Mr. H. T. & 
(who defended): You say they are not good enlargements? Plat 
Can’t you see for yourself? Why, if that young man (the subjec 
one of the photos) knew that he had been made to look like thai 
would come back from New Zealand and thump him (defendant). 
Honour inspected the-photos and the enlargements, and remarked 1 
while the photographs were bad the enlargements were atrocious. 
gave judgment for plaintiff, with costs. 


—>—+ 


Messrs. Gipson AND Sons, of Penzance, are now exhibitin 
series of photographs of the fleet at anchor in Mount’s Bay. | 
photographs have been taken from several points of vantage, 
give a fine panoramic effect. ; 
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Dews and Dotes. 


En Blairgowrie and District Photographic Association are to 


fe an exhibiti 
January, 1905. 


1 from 6th to 11th February, 1905, entries closing 


\ustin-Epwarps Monthly Film Negative Competition.—The prize 
nera for current month has been awarded to Mdlle. Louise Hum- 
t, 1, Campden House Road, Kensington, for her negative, “A 


mer of a Studio.” 


trorD, Ltd., has 


asked us to draw attention to the fact that the 


50 offered in the Ilford Photographic Competition will be paid in 
h. Full particulars will be sent post free on application to 


rd, Lid., Ilford, 


\ copy of the “O: 


London, E. 


flicial’’? Guide to Bude has been sent us. It is 


admirable example of printing, both as to letterpress and pictures. 


e latter, we note, 
17 and 18, Crescen 


are reproductions of photographs by S. Thorn; 
t, Bude. 


We understand that Mr. Richard Kearton has made such an excel. 
recovery from the operation he recently underwent for appendi- 


is, that he is now 


hard at work writing his new nature story book, 


jich will be published by Messrs. Cassell and Co. during the 


tumn. 


[HE nuptials were solemnised at the’ Wycliffe Congregational 


urch, Hull, last 


week, of Laura Constance Barry, daughter 


Mr. W. Barry, photographer and artist, Park Street, and Albert 
ward Davenport, eldest son of Mr. E. Davenport, Alliance Avenue, 


ul. 


Amoncst the pictures promised to the Newbury Photographic 
hibition next month are some from the Princess Louise of 
hleswig-Holstein, who is showing some of her work taken in Ceylon. 


ly photographers 


who wish to enter pictures for this exhibition 


ould at once apply for schedules, etc., to Mr. E. J. Forster, Guild- 


Il Club, Newbury. 


A PoorocrapHic Competition, which will be of considerable interest 
amateurs, is at present running in “London Opinion.” Practically 
‘conditions are imposed. The prints may be of any kind, of any 


e, and the subject 


may be anything the competitor likes to select. 


le prizes are numerous. The first is £20 cash, and the second £10 
sh. There are also four other prizes, consisting of various Kodaks.! 


addition to these 
teen years of age. 


Sovrurort Photo 
Wd an excursion on 
“Messrs. J. Lambe 


, three cash prizes are offered to readers under 


graphic Society.—The members of this society 
Monday to Furness Abbey, under the leadership 
rt (president) and J. M. Petrie. The Abbey was 


ached at 10.45, and several hours were very profitably spent in 
1otographing the ruins of this ancient and interesting pile. Luncheon 
as served at the Abbey Hotel, and later the party proceeded to 
arrow, where glimpses were obtained of the important ‘shipbuilding 
id of Messrs. Vickers, Son, and Maxim. 


Cuanrrey Bequest. 


ittee on the Chant 


Finding of the Commission.—The Select Com- 
rey Fund, which has been sitting for some time 


ist, under the chairmanship of the Earl of Crewe, has presented its 


port. The commi 
melusion that the 
l¢ intentions of the 
t the purpose of 
onder what the ul 


tee are practically unanimous in arriving at the 
fund, as at present administered, does not fulfil 
testator, and they make various recommendations 
bringing about a change in this respect. We! 
imate result will be ? 


Screntiric Holidays.—About 150 members of the French Revue 
énérale de Science visited York recently. They are touring the 
titish Isles, and have chartered the steamer “Tle de France,” in which 


ley sailed from Bou 
1¢ Roman remains, 


ogne for Scarborough on Sunday. They inspected 
the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, and the Hospitium. 


he programme also included a visit to the Minster, the city walls, 


te Guildhall, York 


1 the evening to Scarborough, and proceeded to Scotland in the | 


Castle and Clifford’s Tower. The party returned 


“Tle de France.” Thence they go to the Orkney Islands, and after- 
wards to North Wales and Dublin, returning to France on the 24th 
inst. 

Tur Kodak Exhibition held in the Midland Hotel Hall, Manchester, 
has been attracting much interest in that city. A series of 160 en- 
largements from negatives taken by amateurs with small cameras 
are ranged along the walls, and they are excellent productions. 
Numerous demonstrations are given daily on all phases of photography. 
A unique feature of the exhibition is the “Royal Room,” containing 
enlargements of photographs of the King and Queen, and also a 
screen of photographs from the negatives taken by Queen Alexandra, 
who is an ardent devotee of the Kodak. The lantern lectures of 
Dr. Dixon have constituted one of the features of the exhibition, 
which has proved a great success. 


A NOTABLE feature of the exhaustive report by Sir William Garstin 
concerning the basin of the Upper Nile are the photographic illustra- 
tions. it cortains. The phctographs were taken by Mr. H. Samuel, 
M.P.,-Mr. G. Butcher, late of the Uganda Civil Service, and Major 
Loughlin, of the Uganda Rifles, and they certainly add greatly to the 
interest of a most informing work. Some typical pieces of scenery 
are giyen, such as the anthills in the Buddhu district, a causeway 
across a swamp, the Ripon Falls, and the source of the White Nile. 
Views of the Congo Free State and many other photographs are 
printed, and it is not surprising that 17s. is marked as the price of the 
Blue Book. 


To Combat the Metre.—An association has been formed, which will 
be known as the “ British Weights and Measures Association,” haying 
for its object the defence, standardising, and simplifying of British 
weights and measures. The society will take up a strongly antagonistic 
attitude to the enforcing of the metre as a British standard, and it 
proposes eventually to introduce simplified and scientifically related 
weights and measures based upon existing British measures. Offices 
have been taken at 25, Victoria Street, Westminster, and Mr. Geo. 
Moores, F.S.S., of Manchester, has been appointed secretary, of 
whom all particulars can be obtained, and who will be glad to receive 
the names of persons wishing to become members of the association. 


Tue Organising Committee of the Berlin Exhibition, Messrs. 
Schultz, Hencke, and Franz Goerke, have been compelled to issue 
a notice cancelling the exhibition, and consequently all the arrange- 
ments they have made for the representation of British work. They 
point out that the session of the Diet in the Deputy House (where 
the exhibition was to have been held) is unexpectedly called for 
October 18 instead of the middle of November as usual, a thing 
which has not happened for fifteen years. The Committee was 
anxious that the exhibition should be held in the excellent rooms 
of the Deputy House, and they point out that it is impossible; at 
this date, to obtain suitable accommodation in place of the rooms 
of which they are deprived. They regret that. their work, and the 
great trouble taken by exhibitors abroad has been in vain, but they 
hope that those who have already promised their assistance will 
come forward again next year, when they propose to renew their 
efforts to organise an international photographic exhibition in Berlin. 


Hanp Cameras at the Bradford Exhibition.—A difficulty which 
probably never entered the minds of the authorities when sanction- 
ing the promiscuous admittance into the exhibition grounds of hand 
cameras, (writes a correspondent to the “Yorkshire Daily Observer”) 
has recently arisen, and, indeed, has already given cause for consider- 
able dissatisfaction. Probably the most interesting feature of an excel- 
lent exhibition, from the point of view of the average amateur photo- 
grapher, is the Somali Village and its dusky inhabitants. This field 
closed to him, the bearer of the Kodak can, haye little further 
interest in the place as a happy hunting ground for the exposure of 
films—with the possible exception of an occasional snapshot at the 
water chute at a critical juncture of the boat’s career. Unfortunately, 
however, the Somalis themselves have put a barrier in his way by the 


sudden development of an antipathy to being “taken” as intense 


as it is inexplicable to the unsophisticated. ‘The appearance of a 
camera anywhere within range appears to act upon the Somali temper 
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in the same manner as the proverbial red rag is said to act upon a 


bull, and woe betide the hapless enthusiast whose apparatus comes | 


within measurable distance of t 
by the valiant Somali warrior. 


he villainous-looking spear-head borne 


of the camera being put out of action, or a resort to personal violence 
on the part of the owner, one 
safe to assume. that the eterna 
the native with his motive, he, of course, having an interest, more 
or less direct, in the sale of the official portraits. Perhaps the com- 
mittee may see its way to at leas 


can only conjecture, but it is pretty 
craving for “backsheesh” provides 


effect a sort of compromise. 


Tur R.P.S. Exhibition.—The 
Society has asked us to draw t 
thinking of sending their photographic work to the New Gallery 


Secretary of the Royal Photographic 


he attention of our readers who are 


this year that entry forms and photographs must reach the Gallery, 
121, Regent Street, London, W., by September 8, or September 9 
if delivered by hand. The Exhibition will be. divided into five sec- 
tions, as follows: 1, Pictorial photographs, invitation collection; 
2, pictorial photographs, competitive section ; 3, scientific and technical 
photography and its application to processes of reproduction; 4, 
general professional photographs; 5, photographic apparatus and 
material. Intending exhibitors in the Competitive Section should 
note the new rule, which states that “no exhibitor will be allowed 
to submit for selection more than six photographs and six lantern 
slides.” No charges, however, are being made this year for wall 
space in this section. The Exhibition will be inaugurated on 
Wednesday, September 21, by a private view, followed in the evening 
by a conyersazione, and will remain open daily (Sundays excepted) 
from Thursday, September 22, until Saturday, October 29, 1904, 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. It will also be open on Monday, Thursday, 
and Saturday evenings, from 7 to 10 p.m., when lantern slide exhibi- 
tions will be given in the North Gallery. Admission, during the day 
or evening, one shilling. Members of the Society have free admission 
to the Exhibition upon production of their cards of membership. 
They receive a book of six passes (for presentation), and can purchase 
tickets or books of passes at half price. Every exhibitor who is not 
a member is entitled to a non-transferable season ticket, Members of 
affiliated societies can obtain tickets of their respective secretaries 
at half price. Entry forms and full particulars can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, Mr. A, W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 


A surins of remarkable moving pictures has been recently secured 
at the plant of a prominent Pittsburg machine company by the 
American Mutoscope and Bicgraph Company with the aid of the Cooper 
Hewitt light. These pictures, states the “Scientific American,” were 
taken for exhibition in St. Louis in the private auditorium of the 
company cn the Fair grounds. When “moving pictures” of the 
Jeffries-Sharkey heavy-weight contest at Corey Island were taken the 
scene was an arena iterior. The ring was cut down to 20ft., and 
400 are lamps were strung above it, the heat from which caused the 
combatants much discomfort. In several of the pictures in question 


the entire length of a quarter mile aisle is shown, and at no time were 


more than sixty-four of the mercury vapour tubes used. ‘The camera 
was placed on a platform fifteen feet from the ground, suspended from 
an electric travelling crane. 
long aisle about 50 feet in the rear of the Cooper Hewitt lamps, the 
latter being also suspended from a travelling crane moving at equal 
speed. So far as possible in the taking of these pictures, any sunlight 
through the glass, skylights of shops was taken advantage of, but it is 


not safe to depend very much upon the help of the sun in a moving | 


“picture which is. four or five minutes in the taking. The sixty-four 
lamp tubes were hung in sets of eight, in eight frames. They required 
only 30 to 40 kilowatts, or about one-fifth of the energy consumed by 
the four hundred arc lamps referred to above. The camera made 
fifteen exposures a second, or nine hundred to the minute. Among the 
more interesting pictures are the welding of a ten-foot ring for an elec- 


tric generator, the railway motor aisle, the forging of a ten-ton steel | 


crank shaft by a thirty-ton steam hammer, one of the eight main 


quarter-mile aisles devoted to the construction’ of big power types | 


and a six minute view of employes leaving one of the shops in’ East 
Pittsburg. 


As to what would be the consequence | 


The crane was moved slowly down the 


Mereor Photography.—In the “Perseids” } 
afforded the most prolific annual display, for since the desertion ¢ 


our planet of the “Leonid” (November) shower they occupy 


recent years 


premier position among our annual fétes of shooting stars, wr 
OF Re Ay in the “Daily Chronicle.” Amateur photograpl 
have, .in these periodic displays, fine opportunities of “getting so 
thing” out of the ordinary, the credit w 
places. Eye observations are, at the bes 
knows where or when the thing is going to appear, and is there: 


199 
Ss. 


” 


hereof would resound in m 
, rather uncertain ; one ne 


unprepared to note the various characteristics and 
But the extra-rapid sensitised plate does not get excited 
surprised ; it remains calm and collected, and records everything bri 
enough for it to “see” just as it sees it. To attempt meteor-phi 
graphy one should take an ordinary camera—the greater the effec 
for “infinity,” after hay 
loaded up’ with a very rapid plate, of course, and expose on the 

directly overhead or on some well-known constellation, such as “! 
Swan” (Cygnus: or “The Lyre.” It is no use trying to snaps 
meveors, for as “sitters” they are incorrigibly erratic. Just 0 
the slide and let the exposure “rip” for, say, thirty minutes, 4) 
expose another, and meanwhile develop the first. The brighter sti 
owing to the rotations of the earth on its axis, will have imprin 
“trails” on the plate,” all symmetrically arranged as arcs of cin 
around the pole star as centre. Should a meteor trail have b 
“captured ” it will be easy to recognise, for the chances are thousa: 
to one against its being parallel to the star trails. It will be ineli 
to them, and therefore at once recognisable. If the observer wate 
the sky whilst exposing his plates and notes the times and positi: 
at which the brighter “shooters” appear, it will probably be for 
possible subsequently to determine the correct time at which the obj 
recorded on the plate shot across the sky, and the lucky photograp. 
will have achieved a fortunate and valuable astronomical success. 


0 repeat the nurs 
rhyme. 


aperture of the lens the better—focus i 


Murry Mentality.—Mohammed was twenty-five years of age wh 
he married Kadijah, who was fifteen years older, and who more th 
anyoné else strengthened the hand of the Prophet in his labours 
combat idolatry and establish a new and purer creed among the peoj 
of his race. The blood of the Prophet drags languidly through t 
amiable arteries of Muley Abdul Aziz, Emperor of Morocco, wri 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow in the “ Morning Post,” and it has been draggi 
languidly for the past twenty-five years. Muley is in advance of | 
people; he is very much “up-to-date.” Mahomed of Mecca col 
neither read nor write and knew little of the world save what 
learned from driving a camel over the Arabian desert. But Mohamme 
ike Paul Kruger, knew his own people, and for a. politician th 
knowledge is more precious than all the volumes in the Briti 
Museum. Muley might do worse than invite the Hon. Richard Croki 
of New York and Wantage, to Fez for the unique purpose of teachi 
him how to behave in times like these. Mahomed disapproved 
portraits because to him they suggested idolatry. To-day no orthod 
Moor permits himself to be photographed, no orthodox Moorish hou 
contains pictures of people. Muley, however, ordered a Kodak—n 
one, but a dozen. He created the post of Court Photographer, ai 
had his sacred Moslem person photographed; and if there could 
anything worse than that, it was to have this same photogray 
multiplied and sold at one cent apiece throughout the cities of t 
Mediterranean to the scandal of every Moslem from the Himalay 
to the Pillars of Hercules, and the corresponding delight of Jews a1 
Gentiles. It was a Christian who put this idea into the aimable he 
of Muley. . For he said to the successor of Mohammed: “Yor 
Majesty is a great Monarch—like your brother of Great Britain. Ki 
Edward is photographed; indeed many members of his family tal 
photographs themselves. If your Majesty proposes to be a real rul 
like King Edward, then you too must have a Kodak!” And so to-de 
there are in Fez dozens of photographic boxes of every imaginab 
make, one, for Imperial use, being of gold, and having cost mo: 
money than Mohammed himself ever spent on his fifteen wives in at 
one year as Chief Prophet. As near as I can get the figures to-dé 


Muley has spent several thousand pounds on this one gold instrume! 
and-its accessories, : 
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Correspondence. 


Lorrespondents should never write on both«sides of the paper,--Ne 
wotioe is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
f tha writers: are given, 

We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions ewpressed by our 
orrespondents. 
Be 

THE FIASCO AT SL. LOUIS. 

To the Editors. 
ntlemen,—Indirectly TY hear that the British JOURNAL OF 
rogRAPHY has been kind enough to reprint the “ Fiasco at St. 
.” which appeared in the issue of July 16 of the “ Photographer ” 
York). ‘he article in question is absolutely misleading. I 
‘replied to it. ‘The fiasco is solely due to” the outrageous 
agement of the Exhibition authorities, to the cries of the mob of 
mn-pressers, all of whom wished to have a voice in the: show. 
dignity of the British photographers and the British Govern- 
, is a positive relief to all self-respecting photographers. Not 
my followers did not: participate, but all other self-respecting 
Why?  Becatse I dictated? “Bosh !_Yours truly, 

ALFRED STIEGLILZ. 
tel Igleshof, Igls, Austria, August 9, 1904. 
Je shall be happy to reprint Mr. Stieglitz’s reply when it 


ggraphers. 


ars.—lHps. “ B.J.P."] 


Ih “NEW” STEADMAN SYSTEM OF EXPOSURE AND 
PLATE SPEED MARKINGS. 
Yo the Editors. 


milemen,—The interesting point about Mr. Steadman’s communi- 
nin the Brivis JourNnai or PHorocrarny of August Seis whe 
in which the methods invented and published by other investi- 
rs (and largely used by the public) ‘are paraded by Mr. Stead- 
as “my system of exposure.” Where is one original point in 
plan he expounds? 

it the plan of taking a “numerical statement of the light’s inten- 
» by measuring with actinometer the light actually falling on the 
ect? I was the one who introduced this as an essential pare of 


finite exposure system. 
it the plan of ag a diaphragm of such size for a certain plate 
d that the actinometer and exposure time shall be the same? I 
the first to invent this method, and it is largely used. 

it the plan of taking the first darkening of the sensitive paper as 
lide instead of darkening to a stated tint? I was the frst to 
nt this method, and it is largely used. 
i the plan of combining the above three methods and publish- 
a table of diaphragm values to use with different speeds of plates 
s to make the exposure the same as the “ first darkening ” acti- 
eter test? -- I was the: first-to-give sucha table, which is to be 
d in the instructions of all my meters in the “ Watkins Manual” 
in “Exposure Notes.” 

it the-plan of giving on a box of plates as their speed that size 6 
liaphragm which makes exposure and: actinometer time equal? 
Wynne has adopted this for a long time. 

it-the plan of using an ordinary print out’ of chloride of silver 
r for the actinometer? ‘The first devisers of actinometers always 
bted this, until Sir William Abney pointed out in ‘a Bririse 
RNAL Almanac about 1886 that a sine gua non in an actinometer 
puse the same haloid of silver for testing the light as is used im 
sensitive plate. Is it the plan of selecting some particular brand 
aper, and therefore getting a new standard. for the. time. of first 
eine ‘Phen we shall have a plentiful crop of Luna and Stella 
Velox and Mariona plans, paraded: (not by the makers of these 
lent papers) as “my system of exposure.” ‘I'he table of subject 
ls given by Sr. Steadman is in my experience far too complex. 
mmenced fourteen years age ving -a much. shorter table of 


4 he 8 
ject variations for use with an actinometer plan. But I have 


nd even this unnecessary for the average worker, and it is most 
enient to give one standard subject value only, which applies in 
@ cas : g : 

cases out of ten, whether-for outdoor, indoor, or portrait. . For 


the tenth exceptional case of sea view, glacier, or all-white subject 
the necessary variation from the standard can easily be remembered 
by the photographer. 

T am not writing to criticise details of Mr. Steadman’s plans. But 
T should point out that the average eye is incapable of timing the 
darkening of an actinometer (whether “first darkening” or to a tint) 
under 14 or 2 seconds. As far as I can judge by a rough trial, 
P.0.P. or Solio shows “first darkening” in brilliant summer sun- 
shine in one-third of a second, which is a time quite impracticable 
for observation. If a paper slow enough for its “first darkening” to 
be used as an outdoor test is used as an actinometer, then it will be 
quite useless for indoor work, as it will take far too long to show 
any light effect. To use the same paper for indoor and: outdoor 
work the first darkening plan must be used in the former ‘case and 
a much darker tint or painted standard out of doors.—Yours truly, 


Hereford, August 11. ALFRED WATKINS. 


DEVELOPERS WITH ACETONE. 
Yo the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Mr. Thorne Baker's answer to my previous letter 
is not flattering to the average reader of the B.J., whom he obviously 
classes in that large category so well described by the Chelsea sage 


as “mostly fools.” 

What your contributor has done has been merely to prove that 
a shorter time of development gives a less steep eradation a fact 
which, I must confess, I.thought was, known to every photographer 
be he one of the Carlylean majority or minority. 

Surely, considering the somewhat close acquaintance, which Mr. 
Baker evinces, possibly undesignedly, with German writers, his 
statement that “definite historical notes are difficult to obtain on the 
subject” is a little inexplicable. He has merely to refer to yarious 
volumes of Eder’s “Jahrbuch” or even the same author's “Handbuch 
der Photographie,” Band HI., p. 485, to finc authoritative historical 
notes on the use of acetone.—Yours faithfully, 


Lronarp SMIrt. 
Norwood Junction. 


A DISCLAIMER. 

Yo the Editors. 

Centlemen,—Permit us to call-your attention to the fact that your 
notice re the prosecution of a shopkeeper in Wardour Street in your 
issue of July 22 is calculated to be harmful to others who are engaged 
in the sale of postcards in this locality, and you do not give name 
and address, and it is left to the public to surmise where the fault 
was committed. 

As there are such a limited number of retailers of postcards in 
Wardour Street, we think that in fairness to those who conduct their 
business in this class of goods in such a manner as to eliminate any 
stionable nature, you should make it’ clear where the 
Ninsson AND. Co. 


prints of a qu 
stigma rests.—Yours faithfully, 
16 and 18, Wardour Street, London, W., August 10, 1904. 


[At this distance of time we cannot recall the name of the delin- 
quent, but we have pleasure in stating that it was not that of Messrs. 
Nilsson and Co.—Eps. “B.J.P.”] 


—_— 

* * NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely awithout condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 
the text portion of the paper. 


The British Hounal of Yhotography. 
oe CO ame otiayteuaes irtete Wide 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. Post Free 


(UNITED KINGDOM AND TUE CHANNEL ISLES). 


Bh France, Belginm, United States, Canada, 

One Year ... x5 NOI) L Nv ea aye 

uss Portugal, 

Hal fe viecites waite 5 , india, China, 
Quarter Year... 2.9 lose 


It may also be oobained from all Booksellers, Photographic Deal 
and Railway Bookstalls. ie aa 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


9" All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, inolud- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Epitors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-strect, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 

"4" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

*4* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & OO. 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*," For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs, HBNRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sont with the fee, 

ile grate 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
A. M. Cromack, 30, Newborough, Scarborough. 
Pierots. 
A, Phillip, George Place, Stewart Avenue, Bo'ness, Linlithgowshire. 
Town Hall and Carnegie Library of Bo'ness. 
A. Osborne, 2, Chelsea Villas, Dudley Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 
Wesleyan Oficials. 
Appress WantED.—VERr AND Co. ask: “Will you kindly. let us 
know the address of Messrs. Underwood and Underwood, 
publishers of stereoscopic slides, etc.?” In reply: Messrs. 
Underwood's address is Haddon Street, Regent Street, W., and 
New York. 
Copyrienr tv Amprica.—R. GaLnaGHerR says: “I wish to copyright 
some views in America. Information as to how I am to proceed 
and cost of same will oblige.” In reply: America is not a party 
to the Berne Convention, therefore you will not be able to make 
your pictures copyright in the States. 
Wantep.—W. H. Turner asks: “Is it possible to get a book 
on posing in studio? If so, kindly furnish me with the name 
and address of firm from whom it can be obtained.” In reply :! 
Yes; “The Studio and What to Do in It,” by H. P. Robinson. 
Photographs,” by Robert Johnson, will give you some useful 
information. 
Loip VARNISH.—W. B. Avery writes: “I have a lot of waste 
film negatives, and wish to make them into celluloid varnish. 
How do I proceed?” In reply: The best plan is to boil the 
film negatives until every trace of gelatine has been removed 
and the celluloid is quite clean. Then, after it is well dried, 
cut into small pieces and dissolve in amyl acetate in the pro- 
portion of 80 grains in 20 oz. 


Three Photographs of Groups of 
Photograph of 


Photograph of 


Book Wantmp.—Ars says: “I shall be glad if you can inform me 
of a really good book on how to work up enlargements, one 
that thoroughly goes into the art in every way.” In reply :\ 
There is no work entirely devoted to finishing enlargements. 
The “ Art of Retouching Negatives and Finishing and Colouring 
Photographs,” by Robt. Johnson, will give you some useful 
information. 


InsuRED Guass Posrrrve.—A, WaLLHAUSER writes: “ With regard to 
photograph enclosed, could you inform me where I could get 
the face filled in, as it has accidentally got rubbed off, or is 
there any possible way of reproducing it? The photo is greatly 
valued, and any information you can give as to it being restored 
will be greatly esteemed.” In reply: Nothing can be done 
with the picture, as nearly half the face, and film, have been 
removed ; also the hands have been rubbed off. 


Gum ror Stamp Pxoros.—L. P. Wisner writes: “Will you please 
give me a formula for making gum that can be applied to the 
backs of home-made stamp photographs?” In reply : Dissolve 
$ lb. of the best gum arabic in a pint and a half of cold water. 
When quite dissolved, add two teaspoonfuls of glycerine, and 
1 oz. of honey. Strain the mixture through flannel. The 
glycerine prevents the gummed paper from cracking and curling 


up when dry. ‘len drops of oil of cloves added to the mi 
will keep it good for a long time. 

CoLourED Marr VarnisH.—Cymric asks for a formula for a col 
matt varnish to be applied cold to the back of negatives 
require “helping” in the shadows. In reply: Make y 

following matt varnish—Gum sandarac, 4 04.; gum m 
48 grains; ether, 5 ozs.; benzole, 44 oz. Allow to stan 
several days before adding the benzole, then stand for 
days and uniter, and add sutticient alcoholic saturated sol 
of iodine—usuadly about 1 part to 24 of matt varnish, 
colour can be removed in patches it necessary by applyi 
little saturated solution of hypo. 

Srupio Queris.—J. P. and 8. say: “We shall be obliged if 
will kindly inform us which would be the best way of lig! 
a studio, We are building a new studio, and wish te 
both ends if possible. We enclose two plans, which haye 
suggested, but would not the plan marked No. 1, with the ; 
windows cause shadows on the floor where the sitters 
‘he plans are drawn to the scale of § in. to the foot,” 
reply: We should prefer the design of No. 2, but with 
glass in the middle of the studio (if both ends are t 
used), haying about 5 ft. 6 in. at each end opaque. Br 
the aspect of the building is not stated, we cannot ac 
further. 

Sxow Casrs.—Barmirzoro’ Srupio Co. ask: * (L) Where can J 
show cases for outside display, and what colour, design, 
etc., suits the best? I generally use dark grey mounts. 
Where can I get a block (lime process) with an attractive des 
for advertising photography im a local paper. I supplied t 
with a half-tone block but they could not use it as they } 
with * Linotype,’ but they can use any other kind; what. 
of design do you consider the best’” In reply: (1) Me 
Sage and Co., Gray’s Inn Lane, and Messrs. Drew and Cadi 
Holborn, are makers of show cases. But we should think 
could get them made for you in Ireland. A maroon will 
suitable colour. (2) No doubt the newspaper people who ] 
to use the block will obtain for you one that will suit t 
printing. The design is, of course, a matter of taste, and 
you can design for yourself. 

TrovusiEs.—J. 8. (Ceylon) writes: “I have been much 

appointed with the results obtained on using two new le 
recently purchased, from which I expected great results— 
being a 12 x 10 lens, the other a » Series V. Inga 
either of these lenses for outdoor groups, when one has 
photograph against the light, so frequently the case here, 
only shade being a strip of shadow near some building, 
the camera out in the open, more or less facing the sun, 
result is invariably a hazy negative, every precaution bi 
taken to shade the lens from the sun. On comparing the - 
lens recently with a rapid rectilinear (a very ordinary len 

poor covering power), the difference in brilliancy was n 
marked, the image as seen on the ground glass when us 
the R.R. lens being perceptibly brighter. Two negatiyes ta 
of the same subject under identical conditions with th 
two lenses show a marked difference in favour of the R 
lens. In taking groups when any of the figures appear agai 
the sky line, they are nearly obliterated by halation, 
R.R. lens giving bright figures. The only occasions whe 
can get satisfactory results outdoors with either of #1 
lenses is when photographing with the light directly on 
subject and behind the camera. For studio work, copyi 
enlarging, etc., nothing can be better, but I find it y 

risky to rely on them for outdoor work. I have an idea + 

both makes of lenses are deficient in projecting hoods to 

off reflected light.” In reply: Both the lenses named 

excellent, but they both include a much wider angle of y 

than do those of the R.R. form. Hence greater care is ne 

sary to avoid extraneous light entering them when working un 
the conditions alluded to. We should recommend you to 

a hood or box fitted on the front of the camera, so that 

light falls on the lenses, except from such of the subject 

is required in the picture. 


Lens 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Edited by Tuomas Beppine, F.R.P.S. 


qe forty-fourth annual issue of Tue British JOURNAL 
gorocrapuic Anmanac will be published on December 
t. This year’s Anmanac reached a total of 1,604 pages, 
id the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
blication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
nm two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
05 will also consist, of 25,000 copies. 

Th striking favour with which past ALmanacs have been 
ceived is the surest proof that the lines upon which the 
iblication is produced meet the requirements of its 
aders and supporters. Upon such lines we propose com- 
ling the volume for 1905. At the same time, we shall be 
eased to receive and consider suggestions for increasing 
e value of the Anmanac in directions which may occur to 
Ir readers as susceptible of improvement. 

The Armanac for 1905 will appeal to photographers all 
e world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
he standard matter and formule will be revised and 
lded to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
ud practice will be recorded, and wherever practicable 
aw features of an informative nature will be added. 


*° Important Norice.—The attention of advertisers 1s 
ecially directed to the announcement that this year 
© entire edition of the Armawac (25,000 copies) will be 
laced in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 
i. next—a fortnight earlier than usual, so as to be well 
| advance of the Christmas publication season. 


EX CATHEDRA. 
Photography 


and the The Berlin correspondent of the 
Detection of “Standard,” writing one day last week, 
Forgeries. says that “excellent results have been 


obtained by the police at Ulm by the use of photography 
for the detection of erasures or corrections in documents 
and letters in cases where microscopic examination has 
not been successful. Railway tickets where the stamped 
date could no longer be deciphered were dusted with the 
finest graphite and photographed, whereupon the date was 
easily recognisable.” We had an idea that this method of 
detecting erasures and alterations by photography was 
pretty old now. It will be remembered that the aid of 
photography has been invoked in the detection of forgeries, 
and in the alteration of documents by erasure and sub- 
stitution has frequently come before the Law Courts in 
England, and, we believe, also in France and America. 
But, according to this writer the thing is new in Germany, 
though we doubt very much if there is anything<novel in 
it even there. Still, we know that correspondents of the 
daily papers must write about something, and some allow- 
ance must be made for this being the “silly season” when 
“big gooseberries” are being grown and “sea serpents” 
are swimming about. 


* + * 


Weather In view of our recent remarks on the 
Vaticination. possibility of the Meteorological Office 
giving us forecasts of greater accuracy and for a longer 
period in advance, it is worthy of note that outside efforts 
are already being made in a similar direction to utilise the 
important advantages offered by the system of wireless 
telegraphy. It is an old joke that the weather has been 
the worse since we got telegrams from America regarding 
it; but, as a matter of fact, a great deal of our bad weather 
does come from the direction of the New World, as “ dirty 
weather” is always passing across the Atlantic, and mainly 
from West to East, or perhaps it would be more strictly 
correct to say S.W. to N.E. These storm areas influence 
our weather considerably, and in the summer months, 
though it could not be properly said that they are the 
cause of strong gales, yet the rains and unsettled weather 
we experience are directly attributable to them in the 
main. And in winter time when severe gales so often 
sweep our coasts the Marconigraphs will probably be 
of value in giving much longer notice of the approach of 
storms, and the longer notice the more the system is 
improved. The Meteorological Office some little time aga 
were in treaty with Lloyd’s upon this question, but up to 
the present no terms have been arrived at. It is to the 
“Daily Telegraph” that we are indebted for the storm: 
forecasts we refer to. 


B 
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Self-Lighting Where electrical lighting with its con- 
‘Burners. comitant advantage of not requiring 
the use of matches is not installed, the old system of first 
needing a match to be struck before lighting-up has been 
almost a necessity. It is true that self-lighting burners 
oth with an ordinary fish-tail and with some types of 
incandescent burner are made; but, as all users of them 
are aware, the bye-pass is liable to get choked up after a 
time and so render the self-lighting action to become 
dnert; hence any system not liable to this objection will 
‘be welcomed. A step in this direction has been taken by 
a well-known firm of chemica apparatus manufacturers, 
who have devised self-lighting burners, in which the em- 
ployment of platinum black supplies the required means. 
‘This firm has introduced a self-lighting Biinsen burner, 
wtilising the peculiar property of this form of platinum, 
and which, at any rate, in the laboratory, should be 
especially useful; a priori, there seems to be no reason 
why ihe incandescing of spongy piatinum by the impinging 
upon it of hydrogen should not have a general application 
for illuminating gas burners if properly applied. 
* * * 


Acetylene Gas While discussing the question of gas 
Wumination.  ijjumination, we may call attention to 
a letter in a recent number of the “English Mechanic,” 
which appears to dispose effectually of what is undoubtedly 
2 popular idea that acetylene gas, so invaluable a light 
in photography, inevitably chokes up the burners in a 
short time. The writer says: “‘M.’ says that ‘all burners 
wequire replacement from time to time . say, three 
months.’ The Langley Station (G.W.R.) is lighted with 
the dry generation process of acetylene gas, and the 
burners have been in constant use for. over three months, 
and all are in as good order as when first put up. In a 
table ‘ M.’ gives as follows : — 


Candle Units. 


Incandescent (high pressure) 30.35 
3 (Kern) hu Re 20.25 
Acetylene gas by the dry process ... 31.7 


Ti ‘E. G. L. B’ wants a really first-rate acetylene gas 
generator let me recommend him the dry generation pro- 
‘cess. It is best for safety, simplicity, economy, efficiency, 
purity, cleanliness. No water, no mess, or sludge.” If the 
wprocess be all that the writer (“ Edward Barnes, late Capt. 
‘27th Tnniskillings ”) claims, it is the one of all others likely 
to be of value for studio illumination. 


* *% * 


Photographing One of the qualities of photography, 
‘the which though of the utmost value 
is least dwelt upon in a_ general 
‘way by popular writers, except in concrete cases, 
is the power it possesses of bringing to us a know- 
Yedge of things unseen. The most familiar instance, 
perhaps, is the representation of those rays of the spectrum 
‘that are utterly invisible to the eye and of whose very 
‘existence we should be ignorant were it not for the sensi- 
tive plate. In another direction we have pictures of the 
‘~various positions of the limbs assumed by a horse when 
galloping, and which have so struck the fancy of some 
sartists that they have reproduced them pictorially in 
representing a galloping horse, though no one had ever 
“‘peen cognisant of such positions till the camera had been 
‘brought into requisition. Present-day students have no 
idea of the excitement caused by the publication of the 
‘first photographs of this kind Ly Muybridge, of California. 
He was féted and lionised, the guest of royalty, and of the 
‘most famous artists of the time; yet the only value of his 
‘pictures was the anatomical one. They were as improper a 
wepresentation of what the eye saw as was the view of the 


Unseen. 


carriage wheels in rapid motion—every spoke as pla 
discernible as if the vehicle were at rest. Nearly ey 
one has seen the views of a bullet in its flight after leay 
the rifle. No one ever saw the air-waves. Then we h 
photographs of falling drops of water, and a great var 
of cognate subjects, the most recent one published be 
on the effect of sound upon jets of water, an investigat 
which could not have been made at all without ph 
graphic aid. In a recent number of “Nature,” a reviey 
the paper is given illustrated with a singularly interest 
photograph. E ip . 

Much valuable work of interest 
I photographers has been accomplishec 
ati Cara bridge: Oubeaee during the visit of 
British Association. Sir William Ramsay’s paper 
Radium, Professor Larmov’s lecture on the “ Relation 
Rontgen Rays to Ordinary Light,” Professor 
Rubens’ communication bearing on the “ Optical Proper 
of Metals,” and Professor J. J. Thomson’s discourse 
“Radio Activity.” are all of the highest importance. 
addition to these Professor R. W. Wood, of Baltim« 
described some recent improvements in the diffraction { 
cess of colour photography. The method he had invent 
he said, depended on the use of three diffraction grati 
placed in front of a lens. The three gratings were ru 
with different degrees of fineness so ‘as to appear 1 
green, and blue in colour. They possessed respectiy 
2,000, 2,400, and 2,750 lines to the inch, and were ruled 
overlapping squares on a single glass plate. The earl 
gratings were faulty, out recently improvements had b 
made in the process of ruling. Professor Wood 
described the relation of his process to the Joly proc 
and showed how a specially ruled grating could be « 
ployed in the latter method. The difficulty of ruling s1 
a grating was very great, but had finally been successfu 
overcome. In the geographical section Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield gave an interesting discourse entitled “Mounta 
and Mankind,” in which he urged mountain explorers 
attempt in more distant lands what the late Mes: 
Adams-Reilly and Nichols, Mr. Tuckett, and Lieuten 
Payer (of Arctic fame) did forty years ago with so mt 
success in the Alps, and what the Swiss Alpine Club I 
done lately—take a district, and, working from the tri 
nometrically fixed points of a survey, fill it in by pla 
tabling with the help of the instruments for photograp! 
and telephotographic surveying. 


The British 
Association 


* * * 


The Silly The time comes in every man’s life wl 
Season. he loses faith in many of the cherisl 
traditions of childhood, and pitches them overboard 1 
so much useless top-hamper. Time was when we oursel 
believed most implicitly in the big gooseberry. Its appe 
ance used to be recorded without fail in our newspapi 
every year, and every year that gigantic berry grew m¢ 
abnormal. It is perhaps as well that it should hy 
passed away, for had it lived until now it would he 
increased in stature to such a degree that no newspay 
—not even that of the largest circulation—would suffice 
wrap it up. Now that Parliament is prorogued and 1 
silly season is upon us, we miss our gooseberry terribl 
so do the newspapers, and, if we may judge from 1 
contents of some of them, they are hard put to it to fi 
matter to supply its place. Fancy the “ Daily Telegrap! 
(for example) devoting a column to “General” Boot 
tour, and heading it “ A Converted Sweep”! We haver 
read the article—its title was all sufficient—because | 
do not appreciate tracts, This may possibly be due 
our innate callousness, or perhaps because in early you 
we were so placed that we were surfeited with these get 
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erature. We have in our time shed tears of anguish 
“the converted burglar,” “ the converted pickpocket,” 
‘converted drunkard,” and converted criminals of all 
‘and sizes. But why a converted sweep? Is not the 
pg of a sweep as honourable an one in its way as 
other reputable manner of earning a subsistence, and 
not a slur on a respected: profession to hint that its 
bers, like criminals, should be converted? Certainly, 
et rather black, but even a nameless gentleman is 
ys black as he is painted, and a decent sweep always 
es for Sunday. We must enter a protest against this 
ping condemnation by inference of the sweep profes: 
and we do so energetically, because we feel con- 
sd that the sweeps will not long stand alone in 
neral” Booth’s pillory. The photographers will come 
_ For years thoughtless and irresponsible writers 
led to them as practitioners of “the black art,” and 
e who do not understand what a revolution has taken 
3 in the methods of photography may imagine tnat 
humble knight of the camera still merits the appella- 
«“Mhe converted photographer” looms large in the 
of our imagination, but before the dream becomes a 
ty, we wish to put on record with no uncertain voice 
protest against the ignorant assumption that photo- 
hers, as a body, are in need of public whitewashing. 


* * * 
tography ‘Those who are familiar with the “Note 
Fiction. Books.” of Nathaniel Hawthorne will 


mber that he has dotted down a number of detached 
s which he considered might be worked up into plots 
stories. Other writers have made the same useful 
oranda, very often it may be supposed, for after- 
oration by themselves. Mr. Bailey Aldrich, in his 
mkapog Papers,” suggests several ingenious plots, 
+h are amusingly treated in a recent number of the 
mthly Review.” One of them is of photographic 
rest, and is thus sketched out. “In his memoirs, 
ootkin states the singular fact that the natives of the 
ayan Archipelago have an idea that something is 
acted from them when their likenesses are taken by 
ography. Here is the motive for a fantastic short 
y, in which the hero—an author in vogue or a popular 
tamight be depicted as having all his good qualities 
lually photographed out of him. This could well be 
result of a too prolonged indulgence in the efforts to 
K natural’ First, the man loses his charming 
licity; then he begins to pose in intellectual atti- 
S, with finger on brow; then he becomes morbidly 
conscious, and finally ends in an asylum for incurable 
ists.” This is certainly a very pleasant piece of 
Ing, but one is apt to smile at the idea that antipathy 
ortraiture is confined to the camera, and to the inhabit- 
of the Malayan Archipelago. It is a deeply-rooted 
which is prevalent over a large part of the world’s 
ace, and no doubt many of our readers have had to 
end with it at places as comparatively near to this 
biry as Algiers and Tunis. It is closely allied with 
Superstitution of “the evil eye.” Setting these con- 
rations aside, Mr. Aldrich’s idea is a fanciful, one, 
ch, in the hands of a gifted writer, would crystallise into 
ething good. But might not the plot be twisted round 
tile so as to make the photographer the hero of the 
y! Let his work have such an effect upon him that 
ty time he uses his camera something is taken out of 
part of his personality goes. He might at the 
ning of the story be an accomplished worker, a good 
band and father, and one who always brought his 
ures up to focus. Then he would gradually decline, 


. under the influence of some new school he would smash 
focussing screw, purchase many yards of “ bolting cloth,” 
his pictures, and try all he knew to make them as unlike 


photographs as they could possibly be. Then he would 
sink lower and lower, producing pot-hunting fuzzy-wuzzies 
without number, sending them round in batches to the 
provincial exhibitions, until at last he sank a hopeless 
wreck of his former self—an addled egg sheltering under a 
pictorial wing. It seems a pity that the camera was not 
in evidence in Shakespeare’s day, for he might have made 
his “Seven Ages of Man,” into seven ages of the photo- 


grapher. Here is another idea for the aspiring writer. 
* * * 
Thibet. We may be quite sure that the expedi 


ion which has so recently reached Lhassa, the sacred city 
of Thibet, has several cameras in the possession of those 
who know how to use them, for military officers are often 
keen photographers, and know very well that their work 
often brings them within range for their lenses, as well 
as for their more formidable weapons, of things worth 
aiming at. So-we may look forward some day in the near 
future to seeing Lhassa through the medium of trustworthy 
photographs. Very few travellers have, before the present 
time, been permitted to approach the city, which has been 
jealously guarded from the eye of the infidel, and we 
nave plenty of evidence that the Lamas did their best to 
stem the advance of their visitors of to-day. But there 
have been-a few excéptions to the rule. The new edition 
of a book’ has just been published, the author of which 
is Sarat Chandra Das, who obtained leave to visit the city 
more than twenty years ago, and was for six months the 
guest of one of the principal officials there. The reports 
made by him to the Indian Government were at first 
regarded. as confidential documents, but were ultimately 
published in book form. There are several illustrations 
to the volume, the views of the city being of a diagrammatic 
character, while many of the pictures representing: native 
customs are actual photographs. But it must be confessed 
that they are disappointing, in giving the idea that the 
men are posed for the occasion. Some of the customs are, 
to say the least, peculiar. Thus we read of a Thibetan 
tuneral that “In every cemetery there is a large slab of 
stone, on which the corpse, stripped of its coverings, is 
placed face downwarcs. ‘The officiating Lama then crosses 
it with lines, and while he repeats prayers, cuts it into 
pieces. The first pieces are flung towards the biggest and 
oldest vulture of the flock, called “Tankar,” and the re- 
mainder to the rest. They are so tame that they come 
up, one by one, at the call of the priest. Last of all, the 
head of the corpse is’ crushed, and the bones pounded 
together are mixed with the brain, and distributed among 
the vultures.” This is terribly gruesome and repulsive, 
but the photograph of the scene is tame in the extreme. 
There is the slab of stone, with the corpse, or a make- 
belief corpse, lying upom it, and the priest stands ready, 
with a long knife. A group of mourners, who do not 
mourn, stand around; but the vultures are not to be 
seen at all. The other photographs have the same sort 
of artificiality clinging to them. We must make allowance 
for the circumstance that when this traveller visited Thibet 
gelatine plates were in their infancy, and that probably 
he had all the drawbacks of the wet process to contend 
against. There was no such thing as snapshotting the 
natives, or the vultures, or anything else. But it is very 
different to-day, and possibly our expedition may bring 
home with it not only photographs illustrative of the 
manners and customs of the Thibetans, but also pictures of 
some of the skirmishes which have marked its progress 
towards the city of Lhassa. 


oa 


RAYMENT'S Universal Lens Flange.—In our review of this useful 
addendum to the optical outfit of the photographer,, published in 
the JourNaL of August 5, we omitted to mention that it is obtain- 


Sees Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, 
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THE SIMPLICITY OF THE CARBON PROCESS 
FOR PORTRAITURE. 


Ar the present time there seems tu be a taste for photo- 
graphs in almost every colour except the old orthodox 
photographic colour, and, of course, enterprising portrait- 
ists cater for it, and often by troublesome methods, such as 
by toning bromides, for example. But, after all, this is a 
clumsy way when a simpler is at hand. Those who have 


undertaken to produce, say, a dozen prinis by this means | 


—all of the same tone—are fully aware of the difficulty 
they will meet with. Now, with the carbon process there 
is no such difficulty, because tissues of almost every colour 
of the rainbow are now on the market, and whichever 
one is selected all prints made upon it will be of exac ly 
the same tint. It is thought by many that the carbon 
process by the double transfer method, by which the 
pictures are non-reversed, as regards right and left, is 
troublesome to work. But why work the double transfer 
method at all? 
Then the single transfer method, the simplest of all pho 
graphic processes, may be used. 
by which veversed negatives may be made. One is y 
stripping the film from the glass and printing from the 
reverse side. This method is troublesome, and will not, 
we think, appeal to the general body of portraitists. The 
portrait may be taken with the aid of a prism, either 
before or behind the lens; but a prism of good quality, 
suitable for a good-sized portrait lens, is a somewhat 
costly affair. But reversing imirrors are by no means 
so, as they may be-had at quite a moderate cost, and when 
kept in a good state of polish add very little indeed to the 
exposure. 

There is yet another method, which entails no outlay 
whatever. It is simply to put the plate in the slide with 
the glass side toward the lens, of course, making allow- 
ance for the thickness of the glass in the focussing. As 
the glass now used for dry plates is so uniform in thickness 
there need be no difficulty from this source. There is 
no more difficulty in developing a plate exposed through 
the back than when it is exposed on the film side, but the 
appearance of the image must be watched for from the 
glass side, and not from the film side, density being, neces- 
sarily, judged in the ordinary way. I¢ may, en passant, 
be mentioned that negatives made in this way are free 
from halation arising from reflection from the back of the 
glass. It goes without saying that the back of the plate 
must be carefully cleaned before it is put into the slide. 
Once our reversed negative is obtained—by whatever 
means—the production of carbon 
colour becomes 
cesses. All one has to do is to expose the tissue—which 
may be of any colour—mount it on single transfer paper, 
and simply develop with warm water, and fix it in a solu- 
tion of alum, and then we have a picture of unquestionable 
permanence. There is one thing that may be mentioned 
in connection with the single transfer 
advantage over the double, which is that the prints may 
be made on the coarsest surfaced papers, which is not 
possible by double transfer. An objection may be made to 
the fact that reversed negatives cannot be used for 
ordinary printing unless we are content to have the image, 
as regards right and left, reversed. But why not, at the 
time of sitting, 
sary, take two negatives—the one reversed and the other 
the right way about? All modern studio cameras are 
fitted with repeating backs and double dark slides, and 
what is easier than to put in one plate one way and the 
other the reverse? 


o- 


method, and its | 


if ordinary prints are thought to be neces- | 


Why not produce reversed negatives? | 


There are many ways | 


prints from it in any | 
the simplest of all photographic pro- | 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| AN OFTEN UNSUSPECTED CAUSE OF TROT 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, even experienced ones, sometimes 
with results that they are quite unable to accoun 
The abstract of the paper that we gave last week, 
Dr. W. J. Russell, F.R.S., recently read before the 
Society, will possibly throw a light upon some of | 
Dr. Russell, it is well known, has for a long time 
| been devoting a great deal of attention to the effect 
duced on gelatine plates by the emanations from dif 
substances. His last paper is devoted to the acti 
different woods, and this is of special interest to all q 
graphers, inasmuch as their cameras and dark 
are made of that material. Ii was pretty well known 
before the introduction of gelatine plates that dry j 
of the then days, of the more sensitive kind, deteric 
when they were stored for long in deal boxes, and 
they did not do so—at least, to the same extent— 
they were kept in mahogany ones. It is, or was, n 
common thing for gelatine plates that have been ke 
the dark slides for only a few days to, when devel 
show a marked difference in density at that portion 4 
was opposite the fabric forming the hinges. 
| A few days ago we were shown by a professional p 
grapher who had been commissioned to reproduce a 
number of paintings in the North—of the 12 x 10 s 
Some negatives with this defect. The work was fin 
on the Friday night, and the last six plates exposed 
left in the slides; the others had been replaced ir 
boxes. The development was not commenced till 
following Monday, and those plates that had been ke 
the slides were marked with the hinges fabric, as we 
by the panels of the shutters, and, as a consequence 
journey of several hundred miles had to be made to 
these six negatives. Those repacked in the boxes wei 
perfect. Another case was this. A well-known cat 
maker had some few years before supplied an expel 
15 x 12 camera, which had been used for outdoor ~ 
for a long time, giving every satisfaction. One day, 
ever, one of the slides, containing a couple of plate: 
posed on a subject—a group—was left standing im 
sun for a short time, and when the plate was developec 
negative showed distinct marks of the panelling of 
shutter, which, by the way, was of quite exceptional # 
ness. The slides were sent back to the maker, who dou 
he fact. Some plates were procured by him, and 
into the slides, which were then stood for a time in 
light. When developed, there, sure enough, were 
marks of the panelling, but it was clear that, by re 
of the thickness of the wood (Spanish mahogany) 
light could have passed through. Now the recent 
searches of Dr. Russell would seem to throw consider 
light on the subject. Dr. Russell points out in his pi 
that the action of the wood is greatly increased afte 
has been exposed to a strong light. Most workers, ¥ 
hey are working out of doors, take the precaution 
cover up the camera with the focussing cloth before 1 
draw the shutter, but some who have full confidence 
heir slides do not; consequently the inside of the shu 
is exposed to the light while the plate is being exposed, 
sometimes for a long time before the exposure is mi 
Again, with the pull quite out of the slide shutters, 
shutter itself is almosi always fully exposed to a str 
light, often, when waiting for an opportunity to exy 
for a long time. Many of these draw-out shutters 
made of millboard, which is really a wood pulp. 
researches of Dr. Russell tend to show that the ins: 
of all shutters should be exposed as little to the light 


possible, or an unsuspected source of trouble may ar 
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SHIDEMZ._ P:O.R: 


ERE is no 


Joubt that the photographic trade is in a bad 


Even with the better summer there has been no improve- 
nt—indeed, I know of cases where trade is eyen worse this 


son than the last. 


sales to speak cf. 
them yery shortly. 


tis patent that there are far tco many of every class 


+ the boom was created by the amateur, and that the 
ateur’s indifference to photography and his falling out of the 
yaks is the cause of the slump. 
tthe amateur created the dealer in his present form. Very 
ich of this state of things has been brought about by the 
ush-the-button-and-we-do-the-re 
It was very diffe 


Jen upon us. 
saking of the time of the 


Manufacturers, dealers, and photo- 
phers all alike complain; they are heavily stocked, with 
I fear there will be sad times for scme 
Even now purchasers can get almost any- 
ng at their own price, and in many cases far below ccst. The 


engaged 


There can be no denying 


st” photcgraphy that has 
vent in the old days—I am 
itth of the gelatine plate—when 


ry amateur strove to outdo others, and was proud of his 


Tk. Now almost every hou 


se has quite a number of cameras 


‘a sort) and things photographic, which have descended to 


ite small children, who, 
sduce awful monstrosities, 
sryone who sees them. T 
jorts of the meetings of 

see how hard pushed the 
yy is this? Another gene 
¢ as much amusement and 
aphy if properly pursued as 


king up to action to make them as entlusias 
searding plates, they may well be left to the manufacturer, 
, except to the seriously-earnest few who pursue colour 
otography, there is little left for improyement—that is, in 
eir present form—and they are extremely cheap and uniform. 
il 


it there is another article in universal use which offer 
er greater scope for investigation and ingenuity than plates 


at is printing paper. 


knowing nothing of photography, 
and disgus 
hen we have cnly to look at the 
he various photog 
y are for subjects to talk about. 
ration has sprung up. 
pleasure to be got out of photo- 
of yore? I believe they only want 


cf photography in 


raphic societies 


Ts there 


tic as ever. 


As my purpose in writing this article is to endeavour to 
imulate the waning interest of the members of photographic 
cieties, I have worked out a formula, the components of 
lich are to be found in nearly all households, with the excep- 


mn, of course, of nitrate of silver. 


It is not an ideal emulsion. 


will not give every tone from red chalk to black without 
Id or platinum, but with toning you can get all that most 


sople require, and it keeps well. 


In short, notwithstanding 


$ scmewhat bizarre title, it is as good as some of the papers 
1 the market ; but there is plenty of room for experiment. 


Srock SoLvurion. 
One Seidlitz powder, B.P. 


Sodium chloride (table salt) |...............- 100 grs. 
Best vinegar (free from mineral acid)...... 1 oz. 
Citric Acid grs. 
Methylated spirit i aaklihr, 

r 2 ozs. of whiskey). 
Pure carbolic acid 30 grs. 


' Water that has been boiled and cooled ... 


16 ozs. 


ut the Seidlitz powder in a quart jug and pour the water 
pon it slowly so that it does not froth over; put in the citric 


id and stir til 


: dissolved, then add the spirit, vinegar, and 
wbolic acid ; bottle, and label it. 


Now, in coming to the making of the emulsion, I am in a 


it of a dilemma with regard to the gelatine. 


The gelatine 


lays an important part; moreover, the quantity needed will 


ary with the quality and make. 
lear, tough gelatine, not too brittle. 


What is required is a good, 


I may not here advertise 


ny particular maker. You can get gelatine from grocers and 


chemists from about 1s: 4d to something like 6s. per Ib. It is 
not very good at the lowest figure; you need not pay the 
highest by a long way; you must make your own choice. 
Tf you look in the store cupboard you will probably find a 
packet of “Nelson’s patent opaque gelatine.” The women folk 
make curious things of it, and—I am assured—eat them. 
Annex some of this. I have made enquiries, and find that 
you can get this gelatine almost everywhere, so, for this reason 
only, simply as a guide to quantity, I adopt this for the formula. 
I expect it will be fairly uniform. 

To make a small but workable quantity of emulsion, put into 
a bottle cr jar 180 ers. of gelatine and 4 ozs. cold water; let 
it work for half an hour at least, then place the bottle or jar 
in a saucepan containing water about up to the contents of 
the bottle. Heat the contents of the bottle to‘ 120 degs. to 
125 de ¥., with occasional shake or stir; remove from the 
saucepan and let cool. When the temperature has fallen to 
100 degs. F. pour into the dissclved gelatine 1 oz. of the stock 
bottle solution, and mix well with the gelatine, then add silver 
nitrate (crystals) 30 grs. Shake till disso ved, and a little 
longer, and your emulsion is made, only needing filtering 
through clean, well-wasked swansdown, calico, flannel, flanel- 
ette, or other similar material. Now, nitrate of silver in the 
presence cf organic ntatter is very sensitive to daylight, 
especially when warm, so that the addition of the silver to the 
other ingredients and the following operations must be made 
in subdued light; candle, coal-cil lamp, or naked gas-flame 
will not hurt; the gas mantle will print your paper and de- 
grade your emulsion if at all near. 

I think, all things considered, the best coating will be done 
by the beginner by floating, just the same as he would float 
albuminised paper. I have made for myself a small machine 
for experimental purposes with which I can coat a sample 
with a single ounce of emulsion, and use nearly to the last. 
This, of course, needs very careful weighing, which is not 
advisable for a beginner; besides, the above is a very cheap 
formula, and five ounces of emulsion is much nicer to work 
with. The’ ordinary purchasable dishes are very wasteful— 
better make one. After determining the largest size you intend 
to coat, get a sheet of glass one inch larger each way, and 
fasten upon one of its surfaces, at the edges—with Prout’s glue, 
shellac, marine glue, cr any suitable cement—four strips 
of wood one-quarter inch high to form a tray. Three-sixteenths 
of an inch fretwocd is very suitable for the purposes. My own 
tray for experiments is only 11 in. by 9 in. plate-glass, the 
wocd being stuck down with a thick mixture of shellac and 
spirit used cold, after “drying,” two coats—drying between— 
of the same solution were given over the wood, extending over 
the glass a little. This has stocd a good deal of wear, and is 
quite as sound as ever. 

Of course this has been got ready before the emulsion is 
made. When about to coat put your emulsion-tray at one 
corner of a flat table or bench fairly level—a kitchen table does 
very well. Level exactly with three small wedges of wood 
your coating-tray. Have a string stretched across the room, 
and your paper ready to hand; cut half an inch smaller each 
way than the inside of your tray; filter your emulsion and 
pour it carefully into the tray to avoid the making of bubbles— 
I filter mine directly into the tray. At this time of year the 
temperature of your emulsion will now have sunk to probably 
90 degs. F. Between 80 degs. and 90 degs. F. will do fairly 
well for this emulsion, coated this way. In colder weather a 
warm tank, or some such contrivance, will be necessary to keep 
the emulsion between these temperatures, unless you coat only 
one or two sheets, or are extremely nimble. Skim the top of 
the emulsion with the edge of a narrow strip of paper slowly. 
The strip should be a little shorter than the width of the tray. 
Hold one end in each hand, the strip nearly upright, and 
skim the emulsion with the edge, just touching the top, from 
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side to side, thus leaving small bubbles at the edge of tray 
where they will do no harm. Do not omit to do this between 
each sheet, for there are sure to be bubbles which you can 
scarcely see, but they would show plainly enough when you 
print your paper. Take up a sheet of paper by the opposite 
(diagonal) corners, face downwards, and bring the hands close 
together to convex the surface; lower it till it touches the 
emulsion from corner to corner, then bring down the hands 
slowly till the sheet floats upon the emulsion; tap it lightly 
a few times upon the back with the finger-tips from centre 
to edges to expel any air-bells that may be there, and make 
attachment complete, just as we used to sensitise our albumin- 
ised paper years agone. Now, this sounds all very simple, 
and so it is, taking less time to do than to write; but I think 
you will, with gelatine emulsion, find sufficient difficulty in 
obtaining an even coating, free from blemish, to make the opera- 
tion quite interesting. Let the paper rest upon the emulsion 
about forty seconds if of ordinary thickness, when it will lie 
flat. Now take hold of the two corners nearest to you, and 
lift the paper—not too rapidly—from the tray, and with a 
dexterous movement let it fall, face uppermost, upon the 
bench or table to set. The quicker you lift the paper the more 
emulsion you take up, and the thicker the coating. Two or 
three sheets will give sufficient experience. It greatly facili- 
tates this removal, saves the fingers from stain, and prevents 
damage to the coated surface, if, before floating the paper, you 
turn up at right angles an eighth of an inch the two corners you 
purpose taking hold of for removal. Repeat the operations 
ull you have filled your bench. By this time your earliest coated 
sheets will have set. Hang these over a stretched string ; if you 
do so that an equal length hangs over each side, it will 
still rest upon the line when dry. If badly hung you will prob- 
ably find them on the floor, for they straighten out in drying. 
A kitchen, or any room that has had a fire in it during the day 
is very suitable for coating. The paper will dry in from half 
an hour to two or three hours, according to the thickness of 
coating and hygroscopic conditions. I have been very explicit, 
so that an absolute beginner may follow the directions, and 
not only improve upon the formula, but the working thereof. 
I know that the older hands will view with forgiving eyes my 
prolixity. .My end will be attained if the prescription offered 
acts asa stimulant upon some of the members of our numerous 
photographic societies, which would ultimately redound to the 
benefit of manufacturers. A. J. Brown. 


oe 
OUT OF THE PAST, 

Our Scottish readers will no doubt be interested in the following 

reminiscences which our confrere Dr. John Nicol published in 

last number of the “ American Amateur Photographer ” apropos 

of the receipt of the Jubilee Number of the Bririsi JOURNAL 

or Prorograpny :— 

The Jubilee Number of the BritisH JovrNat or PHorogRaPHy 
has for me such an amount of personal interest that, however 
absurd the reason, I cannot resist the temptation to give it an 
article altogether to itself. Of the three dozen portraits repro- 
duced I was more or less acquainte1 with at least a third, and 
the intercourse with a few of them, if I could get space to tell 
it, would be both amusing and interesting, The other two 
thirds I am glad to see, as of most of them much has been heard 
and it is always an advantage to be able to correct our previously 
formed impressions, eyen although the correction be sometimes 
disappointing. 

During the early sixties (I write too far from home to look 
up dates), my laboratory at 21, Dundas Street, Edinburgh, 
was a kind of headquarters for those interested in photography, 
a class considerably different from the average amateur of 
to-day ; and there came together such landmarks, if I may use 
the term, as Talbot, Brewster, Burnet, Pontcn, Horatio Ross, 


Wilson, Walker, Davies, Tunny, Davidson, Bow, Piazzi Syz 
Hallard, Marrick, Raven, etc., etc., all or most of them m 
bers of the Photographic Society of Scotland. And it wa 
consequence of certain features of that society that the | 
energetic Edinburgh Photographic Society was formed, — 
number of the members of the older society were also Fellow 
the Royal Scottish Society of Arts or other like societies, 
knew that the discussions that generally followed papers | 
were read elicted more information than was generally gi 
in the paper itself, and as, for some reason or other, such 
cussions rarely followed papers read before the old soci 
there was considerable dissatisfaction. It was hinted that a 
papers by such big-wigs as Brewster and others like him, 
one cared to start a discussion, the result being that notl 
beyond a vote of thanks to the reader was ever thought 
and some of us wanted something more. 

The result was that at a meeting in the room behind J, 
Taylor’s little watchmaker’s shop on the South Bridge, 
Edinburgh .Photographic. Society was founded, the date be 
February 20, 1861. There were present about ten, what wo 
be here called “charter members,” including Taylor, Bui 
Slight, Davies, Ramage, Muir, Valentine (of Dundee), € 
of whom, so far as I know, only Slight and myself remé 
J. D. Marrick, then Edinburgh City Clerk, now Sir James, | 
late Glasgow City Clerk, was the first president, and the soci 
started with a degree of energy that it has never lost, hay 
always been, and still is, one of the most energetic in Brits 

The British JourNaL or PHorograpuy became the orgar 
the society—for a time, indeed, said so on its title page—i 
the members were supplied with it at a reduced rate. 

With Taylor I kept up a close correspondence up to 
time of his death, and in view of the claims that have recer 
been made as to his having joined the ranks of the spirituali 
it may be of interest to record an incident that occurred shot 
after he left London for New York. About that time I 1 
one of ten who were holding weekly meetings in a vain sea 
for evidence of the truth of spiritualism, and although 
were open-minded, and some anxious to believe, and hay 
the help of several mediums, including Duguid, of Glasgi 
the evidence did not eventuate. One of the “anxious 
believe,” a friend on a visit from India, with wealth equal 
his credulity, on reading in an American newspaper a glow 
account of the success of an American photo-medium in gett: 
into his pictures the departed spirits of his sitters’ frien 
started at once for New York in the hope of again seeing 
recently-deceased wife. And he was not disappointed. In 1] 
than a month he returned with a poor photograph, carte si 
of himself, and looking over his shoulder an over-exposed fig) 
of a woman, flat but full of detail, in which he instantly ree 
nised his late wife, and almost quarrelled with his grown- 
daughter because she could not see it. 

And now comes the pith of the story. Within a few di 
after the return of our Indian friend, now a confirmed spi 
ualist, I received a letter from Taylor, who, with a friend, h 
visited the same photo-medium and got, not a deceased frie 
of either, but what the.medium called “one of his control 
and which contained a copy of the said photograph ; and ey 
a cursory examination of the two, the print got by our Indi 
friend and that sent by Taylor, showed unmistakably tl 
both “spirit photographs” had been printed from the sai 
negative. 

But this is aside from the Jubilee Number about which 
meant to write. Well, nothing that I have seen for many 
day has given me so much pleasure. Many of the faces 
altered, ah! how much since I last saw them—recall incider 
long forgotten, but delightful when recalled. To those wl 
like myself, were deeply dabbling in photography when 1 
“B. J.,” under its baby name, had its birth, it is an epitoi 
of its progress, and a reminder of difficulties surmounted ; 
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as entered the lists in later years it should be a source of 
agement, and to every photographer, and many non- 
ygraphers, its thirty-two pages should be instructive 
ng. 

here all, or so much, is good, it is difficult to select, but we 
thank T. C. Hepworth for, in his article on “ Journalistic 
ography,” giving credit to American magazines for 
siority in the production of half-tone blocks. Everitt gives 
useful information anent lenses ; my old friend Feendetinn 
s of ceramic photography, but, as usual, fails tosay just how 
roduced his own, certainly the best that ever left muffle ; 
Emerson, well, he is as egotistical as ever, but has “the 
ge of his opinion” to an extent that enables him to repeat 
nistake of speaking disrespectfully of “gum,” and saying 
it i is dead, while he knews right well that it is daily gaining 
spularity, and that in the rooms of the Royal, of which 
an office-bearer, there is while I write an excellent exhibi- 
altogether given over it. 

4 the ointment is little the worse of the fly, and the “B. J” 
lee Number should be a precious possession to all interested 
hotography. 

ve is one thing more that I feel a desire to set right. 
| Wall, in speaking of “camera evolution,” says: ‘Then 
the Kinnear or conical bellows, made first, I believe, by 
ther in 1861,” but if any name is to be given to that at 
@ popular camera it should be Thompson. 


me time in the late fifties, Tom McKinley, a young man 
iverpool, on a visit to his parents at Trinity, called on 
connection with photography, and my attention was 
ted to a rudely-constructed camera he carried; because 
‘the first bellows I had seen. Although very unlike the, 
ter known, Kinnear’s, the description I was able to give 
to my friend Alexander Thompson, late Principal of the 
rants’ Company’s School in George Square, but then 
rin Dr. Guthrie’s ragged school, set him a thinking and 
ructing, the outcome being the original model of the 
in question, he and I being joint owners, T having found 
aterial and he the inyention and construction. We used 
amera a good deal, and it had so many advantages over 
ious landscape cameras that Kinnear, then one of Edin- 
¥s leading architects, desiring to have one like it, showed 
James Bryson, then one of Edinburgh’ s leading opticians 
instrument makers, who copied it, and in a most workman- 
manner, Kinnear showed it at a meeting of the Photo- 
hic Society of Scotland, .and a second was made for the 
D. T. K. Drummond, who, I believe, in his own genial way, 
the first to name it the “ Kinnear Camera,” That Meagher 
wards turned out many such cameras, I know, but not 
they were well known in Scotland, at least five being 
larly used in Edinburgh. 


RiI0Us problems in solar research are soon to be studied on a 
‘of International co-operation. A plan was recently initiated 
1¢ Washington National Academy of Sciences, this body having 
ted a committee on solar research charged to consider the 
® question, and to ascertain the views of the astronomers, spectro- 
sts, and physicists, who in divers parts of the world, devote 
al attention to sun investigations. The chairman is Prof. George 
fale, director of the Yerkes Observatory, Chicago. At the St. 
s Exposition next month a general meeting of those interested 
le scheme will be held, when some attempt is to be made to 
‘out the lines of future work. At this gathering Piof. H. H. 
et, F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
td, and president of the Royal Astronomical Society, will be 
mt, and take part in 


he discussions. 


THE MERCURY VAPOUR LAMP FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORK. 
(‘ Sctentific American.”] 

Tue mercury vapour lamp, unlike its rivals in artificial illumin- 
ation, derives its light from the vapour of mercury, which is 
raised to a high state of incandescence by the electric current 
passing through it. The light produced by all of the other 
forms of electric lamps depends on the incandescence of a solid, 
which is sometimes carbon and at other times other material in 
the form of rods or filaments, as in, the arc lamp, the incandes- 
cent lamp, and the Nernst lamp. 


The accompanying illustrations (Figs. 1 and 2) show the 


Fig. 1.—The Cooper Hewitt Lamp in the Photographic Studio. 


mercury vapour lamps as employed in the photographic studio 
of Mr. E. C. Pratt, at Aurora, Ill. The illustration, Fig. 1, 
shows the Cooper Hewitt lamps in position for making negatives, 
the mercury light being used as a perfect substitute for daylight, 
while the illustration, Fig. 2, shows the frame lowered to the 
floor and being used as a printing lamp. Mr. Pratt states that 
he has made sittings at night with this equipment in the 
astonishing space of one second. The prints are made with the 
same light in from 24 to 10 seconds, according to the density of 
the negative, and the light only: barely heats the negative, but 
not enough to damage it in the least. These lamps. are con- 
structed of glass tubes having metal sealing-in wires at each 
end. These wires lead the current to the electrodes, one of which 
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is of mercury, and the tubes are exhausted to-a high degree by 
means of a vacuum pump and sealed off, preventing any escape 
of the vapour which fills the tube. 

It is claimed that these mercury vapour lamps produce the 
most efficient electric light known, the current consumption 
being about 0.4 watts per spherical candle and, under favourablé 
circumstances, it is stated as low as 0.3 watts per candle-power. 
Three ordinary 32-candle-power incandescent lamps required as 
much current as a mercury vapour lamp of 750 candle-power and 
the efficiency is therefore more than seven times that of the in- 
candescent lamp and about double that of the arc lamp. 


er EL! 


SH 


Fig. 2.—The Cooper Hewitt Lamp Used for Printing. 


As the vapour is inclosed under a vacuum there is no consump- 
tion of the light-giving element and, therefore, this type of lamp 
requires no trimming. 

The mercury vapour bath produces a light which is seemingly 
pure white, but is entirely lacking in red rays or nearly so, thus 
making it entirely unsuitable where the accurate determination 
of colour values is necessary. The mercury vapour lamp operates 
with absolute steadiness and without noise and is said to be the 
most desirable form of light for factories, machine shops, and 
work-rooms of architects and draftsmen, as well as for all classes 
of photographic work. 

The light of this lamp is composed to a very large extent of 


chemically active or actinic rays and is, therefore, a perfect 
stitute for daylight for all sorts of photographic processes. 
the use of this lamp the studio for portrait photography m 
located in any part of a building and the operator is en 
independent of weather conditions. ‘The photographer ca 
vote his attention entirely to the artistic arrangement of ] 
and shadows, as the time of exposure is constant at all ¢ 
The same equipment for the mercury-lamp skylight ¢ 
utilised for printing of all kinds with great satisfaction. 
mercury lamp is of such shape that itlis particularly well ad: 
for mechanical blue-printing with glass cylinders and reyo 
drums being, it is claimed, many times more efficient tha 
focussing are lamp, while for photo-engraving work lamps 0 
type consuming eight amperes are said to do the work 
quickly than arc lamps taking three times this amount of eu 

Frank C. Perr 

———— 


A METHOD OF DETERMINING THE FOCAL LENGTH 
THE ABERRATIONS OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC OBJECT! 


{A Lecture given before the Royal Photographic Society.] 
J, 

i wisn to show, in the first place, how the focal length 
compound lens—for instance, a photographie objective 
be measured, not only accurately, but also easily, and 

very simple apparatus, and at the same time to explain 
rationale of the method. Secondly, I will show how the. 
rations of an objective can be determined with the same ¢ 
ratus. In connection with this I will suggest some abern 
coefficients, which will give a numerical value to each. Its 
to me that it will be of great advantage if the makers 
mark these coefficients on the lenses in the same way that 
now mark the “numerical aperture” on the best micr 
jectives. One frequently has to procure a lens for a spi 
purpose for which freedom from certain aberrations is of ; 
importance, while its behaviour in other respects is of 

paratively small account. In landscape work, curvatur 
field is generally immaterial and may even be helpful by as 
ing to bring the fereground into fecus; in copying line 
gravings, on the other hand, a lens with a flat field is esser 
Fer portraiture some amount of spherical aberration is 
quently desired, but the lens should be well corrected 
colour, and work at a large aperture. For process work it. 
not have a large aperture, as to obtain a correctly gradu 
dot it has to be stepped down to F.22, and at the larger 
ture (used to close up the dots in the high lights) a slight 
ing off in definition is unimportant. In this case the le 
should be thin and have few surfaces in order that the k 
from absorption and reflection may be reduced to a minim 
Many other instances will occur to everyone, and it is oby 
that if the amount of the aberrations be known, it may ¢ 
be possible to substitute a cheaper lens, and still do wor 
good as or better than with a more expensive instrument. 


Focat Lrenern. 

There are certain very important fixed points in any g 
lens, called, after the man who first investigated them, 
Gauss points. _ These are the focal, principal, and nodal po 
When light, from an infinitely distant point, passes throu 
lens along its axis, it converges to a point on its axis call 
principal fecus, or the-first focal point. If the lens be 
versed so that the light passes through it in the opp 
direction, it converges to a point as before, called the se 
fecal point. 

For cne position of the object, and only one, the in 
formed by the lens will be the same size and erect, then 
object and image are situated respectively in the prin¢ 
nlanes and these cut the axis of the lens in the prim 
points. The planes nearly coincide at about the diaphragt 
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the ordinary photographic lens, but are a long way off in the 
telephoto lens. 

There are two other points which have a very curious pro- 
perty- When a ray of light falls on the lens, travelling in such 
a direction that if it had not been bent by the lens, it would 
pass through cne of these points, then, after passing through 
the lens, it will emerge in such a direction that it seems to 
eome from the other of these points. These are the nodal 
points. When the lens is working in air these will always 
coincide with the principal points. (The nodal points of a 


perty of these points, remains parallel to the incident one Any, 
will move to and fro with the point ns When therefore the 
lens is pivoted at a point C, the image will move to the right 


water or oil-immersion micro-objective do not coincide with the 
principal points.) 


The upper board 
carrying the V’s rotates upon the lower, round a 
pivot, which can be inserted in any of the holes. 


Fig 1.—Home-made turn-table of wood. 


a 


I will now demonstrate this property of the nedal points. 
The light from a lamp at one end of the room is focussed by 
alarge lens * upon a screen. The lens is mounted upon a board 
(Fig. 1) rotating upon a lower board, round a vertical axis, 
formed by inserting a-pin through the two boards. ‘There is 
a series of these holes in a line along the middle of the boards. 
When the pin is inserted in a hole at the end furthest from 
the screen, the image moves to and fro as the lens is rotated, 
going to the right when: the lens is rotated clockwise. When 
the pin is transferred to the hole in the board nearest the 
screen, the image again moves when the lens,is rotated, but 
in the opposite direction, namely, to the left, when the lens 
is rotated clockwise. Lastly, when the pin is placed in a 
certain hcle near the middle of the board, the image remains 
stationary as the lens is rotated. This will be the nodal point, 
if the lamp used as the image is infinitely distant. 

The explanation of these movements is clearly shown by 
means of a movable cardboard model. The direction of the ray 
from the distant lamp to the first nodal point. represented by 
a long stretched string An: (Figs. 2 and 3), is practically un- 
affected by the movement of the lens; so that the emergent ray 


< 
Fig. 2.—Cardboard Model of Lens. ni nz nodal points ; C pivot ; 
A nz incident ray; nz B emergent ray. 


from the second nodal point n2B, which, by the peculiar pro- 


* A Bergheim portrait lens of 6 inches aperture which was placed at the disposal 
of the lecturer by Mr. Dallmeyer, enabled these experiments to be made on a large 
scale, visible from all parts of the room. 
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Fig. 3.—The model rotated about C clockwise. The ray ne B 
has moved parallel to itself with nz, so therefore has 
the image B. 


| (as one faces the screen) when the Jens is rotated clockwise. 
When the pivet is transferred to D, the image will move to 
the left. Lastly, if the pivot is at n= (supposing the lamp te 
be sufficiently distant), the image will be unaffected by the 
rotation of the lens. 

The distance from 12 to the screen will then be the focal 
length of the lens if the incident light come from infinity. 

As the focal point is the point to which parallel light will 
converge, it follows conversely that light starting from this 
point, and traversing the lens in the reverse direction, will 
emerge asa parallel beam. Let this beam of light fall normally 


upon a plane mirror M (Fig. 4); then it is obvious that. each 
ray will be returned upon itself, and after passing a second 
time through the lens, will converge again to F:. 

I can show this by passing, the light from an are lamp 8, 
through a small hole, furnished with cross-wires, in a screen 


Fig. 4.—Light from principal focus Fz, emerging as:a paralle? 
beam, reflected back by mirror M, and reconverged to 
E:. : 

at F2, The light, after passing through the lens, is reflected 
back by.the mirror, and, by tilting’ the mirror a very little, 
the image is deflected to one side of thé: hole, and can thus 
be observed. The distance is adjusted until the image of the 
| cross-wires is perfectly sharp, and then F: is exactly at the 
| principal focus of the lens. Ree. 8. Cray, D.Sc. 


a oo 


IntsH Lithographic Artists’ and Photo-Engravers’ Association.— 
| The members of this society held their annual excursion on Sunday 
last, the rendezvous selected being the far-famed Seven Churches 
and Glendalough, which was reached after an enjoyable drive 
from Rathdrum via the Vale of Clara. The “Churches” and the 
| Upper Lake and St. Kevin’s Bed were visited, and many photo- 
| graphs taken. After tea the company resolved itself into a social, 
and several songs were rendered, and impromptu speeches delivered, 
in the course of which a well-deserved compliment was paid to the 
| untiring secretary of the Association, Mr. Robert O’Flannagan. 
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NOTES ON RADIO-ACTIVITY. 
{Abstract of a Paper contributed to the British Pharmaceutical Conference.] 
j il, 

‘THE property of radio-activity was in reality first discovered by 
Becquerel in 1896 for uranium-containing minerals and chemicals of 
every kind. ‘The rays from uranium salts without the intervention of 
sunlight can be shown photographically to penetrate aluminium, 
bohe, ‘glass, black paper, etc., at a distance of several inches, and 
thorium nitrate (the constituent to the extent of 98 per cent. of 
‘Welsbach mantles) produces similar photographic effects. 

Of late there has been much discussion as to the change that the 
cadium atom is undergoing and the probability of uranium being its 
parent. Rutherford suggested that radium is analogous to the first 
bodies, designated uranium-X and thorium-X, resulting from the 
break up of uranium and thorium, and not to these elements them- 
selves. I may here briefly outline the work on thorium. Thorium 
has long been known to be of a complex nature, and an American 
professor a little time ago caused some excitement by announcing 
that he had split it up into carolinium and berzelium. If ammonia 
be added to a solution of thorium nitrate the hydroxide is found on 
Separation to have lost more than half its activity, whereas the 
filtrate from this hydroxide on evaporation to dryness possesses the 
foulk of the activity. This residue (the thorium-X soluble in NH:) 
is minute, and weight for weight is 1,000 times as active as the 
original thorium nitrate. Now the precipitated thorium hydroxide 
regains its activity just as fast as the horium-X loses it; further- 
more, the activity of the precipitated hydroxide added to that of the 


thorium-X is always equal to that of the original thorium nitrate 
‘before the process. 


Thorium-X loses its activity in a month. 
tion, and this gas-like body changes into the 
excited activity. 

Similarly uranium yields a uranium-X, but this does not give rise 


to an emanation or to excited activity. As yet a radium-X is not 
known. 


The position. is :— 
Uranium. 


It produces an emana- 
matter producing the 


Thorium. Radium, 


Uranium-X, Thorium-X, Radium emanation. 


End product. Thorium: emanation, Matter causing 
excited activity. 
Matter causing 
excited activity. End product, 

End product. 

The amount of radium in pitchblende leads scientists to think that 
there is a direct relation between the amount of radium developed 
and, the time taken to decay. It has been found! that old uranium 
salts appear to contain more radium emanation than those freshly 
made. Many investigators are instituting experiments to watch the 
gradual development of radium in uranium salts and minerals. One 
worker.,calculates that the average life of the radium atom being 
1,500 yeats (minimum), and the rate of break-up being in geometrical 
‘progression, 14 Mgm. ought to disintegrate per gramme in a year, . 
or, if we take a maximum computation, 1/100 Mgm. would do so in 
-this length of time. He proposes, therefore, to put on one side a | 
few hundred grammes of freshly prepared uranium nitrate, and to 
examine for radio-activity in a few months. { 

Soddy? forestalled these results by finding the quantity was less { 
than 10 — " Gm. in twelve months from 1 kilo, of uranium nitrate. 
Soddy and Ramsay (ibid.) showed that less than 1/1,000 part of 
radium changes per annum, and the rate of change of uranium may 
be assumed to be one million times slower, therefore 5 x 10 —7 Gm. 
of uranium nitrate would change per year. Soddy concludes that 
less than 1/10,000 part of the theoretical quantity is formed in the 
‘frst year, and inclines to the belief that uranium is not the parent 
of radium. 

An American investigator? found an agreement between the quan- 
tity of uranium and of radium present in certain ores. Joly* inclines 
to the view that radium may.be an atomic combination of radio- 


? Whetham, ‘‘ Nature,” May 5, 1904, p. 5. 

2 Soddy, ‘‘ Nature,’’ May 12, 1904, p. 30. 

% Boltwood, “ Nature,” May 26, 1904, p. 80. 
€ * Joly, “Nature,” May 26, 1904, p. 80; also July 14, p. 216, 


the row already containing uranium and thorium. 


active products with some of the heavy metals in pitchblende. —] 
would therefore represent the synthesis rather than the disintegre 
tion of an element. He instituted experiments in July to test th 
yield, if any, of radium emanation by artificial chalcolite (uranium 
copper-puosphate). Simultaneously pure uranium nitrate and impur 
uranium nitrate (crystallised with small quantities of heavy metals 
were put under observation. Strutt* found the proportion of radiun 
and uranium in minerals constant, e¢.g., copper uranite dissolved i 
sulphuric acid gives an amount of radium emanation about equal t 
that yielded by the same weight of Joachimsthal pitchblende; th 
percentage of uranium is also about the same. . 

Radium has undoubtedly been produced since the formation of th 
mineral; Ramsay and Soddy’s determination of the rate of productioi 
of the emanation proyed this, and Strutt claims that this proves tha 
uranium must be the parent of radium. 

In considering a few particles of radium we realise that most 0 
the atoms behave as if they were permanent. None of them are, 0 
course, really so, though only very few are breaking up from momen 
to moment. 

A writer on the subject’ imagines one in every million billior 
atoms of thorium to throw out per second a. fraction of its mass, 7.¢. 
the alpha-ray, the remainder of that atom, becomes the thorium-X— 
his again throws off another part of its mass, becoming the atom oj 
the emanation—this changes into the matter producing excited 
activity, and so on. It would take at least a million years for 
1/1,000 part of the mass of thorium or uranium to be changed. The 
activity of radium being 1,000,000 times greater than that of thorium, 
0 


ct 


about the same proportion of this body changes as of thorium; in 
ther words, according to this author, the life of radium is not more 
than 1,000 years. 
In the case of radium it is suggested by Rutherford’ that after 
the emission of the alpha particle the rest of the radium atom is 
radium-X; this then disintegrates into an alpha particle, and the 
emanation, which latter in turn breaks up, expelling more alpha 
particles and changing into the matter which causes excited activity 
the final product being perhaps polonium, the radium “atom” con. 
sisting, therefore, of the polonium atom and about six alpha particles, 
but these, when their charge is neutralised by a negative corpuscle, 
are believed to become helium atoms, with the result that the radium 
compound radical would have the formula PoHe.. Polonium has, 
however, I believe, been obtained free from radium (spectroscopi- 
cally). . 
Soddy* states that 25 per cent. of the entire alpha radiation comes 
from the radium and the remainder from the emanation and the 
matter causing excited activity. 


Atomic Wetcur. 

Madame Curie’s figure cf 225 may require confirming, the spectro- 
scopic value being 257.8, but the former figure still has its supporters. 
A-recent writer in“ Nature’ pointed out in detail certain defects in 
the spectroscopic calculations; his corrections place, the theoretical 
value nearer 225 than 257. Madame Curie placed radium in the 
Mendeléeff Periodic Law after barium, with the alkaline earths in 
Naturally there 
arose a great controversy among the various schools of chemical 
belief as to the position that radium should occupy. Mendeléeff for 
one'’ was not inclined to the disintegration theory. In endeavouring 
to fit in argon and helium and the other new elements in his periodic 
system he came to the conclusion that the “ether” itself must be 
atomic, and be placed in the argon and helium group, and he offered. 
the opinion that the energy of radium, its light and electrical pro- 
perties, were simply due to the emission of the ether atoms. 


Rays. 

The radio-active elements are by most scientists regarded as slowly 
breaking up, and at a definite uniform rate for each individual body. 
This takes place in stages, the emanation of radium and thorium and 
the active matter resulting from further change of the latter causing 
induced activity, are transitional forms between heavy and light 


5 Strutt, “Nature,” July 7, 1904, p. 222, 

° Bottone, “Radium and All About It.” 

” Rutherford, “Nature,” July 14, 241, 

* Soddy, * Nature,” February 11, 1904, p. 843. 
° Sutherland, ‘* Nature,” April 28, 1904, p. 606, 
ro “°C. and D.,” 1/1904, 579. 
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and have been called metabolons. \ On separating the meta- 
rom the original matter the latter goes on accumulating the 
onal body. The amount of helium obtained by Ramsay and 
from radium was a mere bubble. 


j ALpHA-Rays. ; 
é"' classified the various types of rays used in medicine :— 


Rays. Various Effects. Various Sources. 
| 

ode rays. Chemical. | Battery, continuous. 
ys. Photographic. | Coil, intermittent. 
S. Electroscopic. | Dynamo, alternating. 
iS. Physiological. | Leyden jar shocks. 
S. Bactericidal. | High frequency. 
h discharge. Therapeutic. | Tesla coil. 
lant heat. Inflammatory. | Static machine. 
t. Anatomical. | Are lamp. 
a-violet rays. Illuminative | Vacuum tube. 
ys (2). Fluorescent. | Radium, &e. 


order of the above is of no particular moment, and they are 
3ts to be read downwards. Every electrical current may be 
red a continuous stream of electro-negatively charged electrons. 
‘case of radium these electrons ionise the air and produce 
ally oxides of nitrogen and ozone; this is probably an im- 
j factor in their inflammatory action on the skin. 
hard” X-ray tubes the vacuum is yery high and the electrons 
correspondingly enormous velocity, hence the greater sudden- 
“the stoppage of the stream and the greater the penetrative 
roduced. The a-rays (very slightly deyiable in a magnetic 
onstituting about 99 per cent. of the entire radiation) are cut 
0 half value by passing through a sheet of aluminium, 0.0005 
lick; the B-rays by passing through 0.05 Cm. of Al, and the 
by passing through 0.8 Cm. of Al. 
ame Curie found that a singular law of absorption existed, 
5 that the absorbability of the rays increaséd with the thick- 
‘the matter to be traversed, i.e., between the limits 1 to 6 
hat a screen of lead 1.8 Om. thick transmits 2 per cent. of the 
on it receives, and a screen of 5.3 Cm. thick transmits 0.4 per 
f the radiation it receives. The alpha-rays are about 1,000 
the mass of the cathode ray particle. They have a velocity 
th that of light, 7.e., they travel at about 20,000 miles a 
ral ‘simple ‘experiments can be shown to demonstrate the 
g' power of these alpha particles by collision with the neutral 
les of a gas; they tear them asunder into ions. Jt is a very 
table thing that in the case of polonium we haye alpha-rays 
it any beta-radiations; this is difficult to conceive. 
lemonstrate the a-rays the zinc’sulphide screen is far the most 
ve. , a3 

Brra-Rays. 
# hundred million atoms would lie side by side in an inch, 
ectrons are one thousand million-million times smaller than the 
oi hydrogen. These are the atoms of electricity, and they are 
ous with the cathode rays, but differ in that they are projected 
ace. Madame Curie states the intensity of the. @-rays varies 
the thickness of the radium layer.-- The most powerful 
cer for this type of radiation is. native zinc silicate, which is 
as willemite. 

Gamna-Rays. 
se are in all probability X-rays resulting from the bombard- 
fi the radium substance by the -electrons. They result directly 
the radium and not as a secondary effect. They are, it is 
ed, generated at the moment of expulsion of the a. and 
s, and they are always proportional in amount to these. These 
as shown by Madame Curie, traverse several centimetres of 


larked difference'* has been observed, however, between the 
€ conductivity of gases for the y-radium rays and the X-rays. 
le former Strutt showed that the conductivity varied directly 


a 


0, Lodge, “s 


vies of Lectures to Med. Practitioners on Physics Applied to 


ie,” “Med. Elect. and Radiology.” March, 1904. 
@, Nature, March 10, 1904, p. 436. 


with the density, but in the case of the X-rays there is a marked 
divergence :— 


—— Density. y-Rays. X-Rays., 
Air 10 10 10 
Carbonic acid . 1°53 1°53 16 
Sulphurous acid 2719 2°13 797 
Chloroform .... 4°32 4:88 319 
Methyl iodide 5°05 4°8 720 


Another “investigator in “Nature” finds that these differences 
narrow down if the comparison is made with a “hard” X-ray tube, s> 
that the difference seems to be one of degree rather than kind. 

The y-rays can be well shown with a large crystal of barium or 
lithium platinocyanide. ' 

A useful application of the ionising effects of radium has been 
devised by a worker'? at the botanical laboratory in Dublin, namely, 
to prevent the electrification of sections cut in paraffin, their adher- 
ing, curling up, etc., a tube of radium may be fixed on to the micro- 
tome knife with very satisfactory results. There are many applica- 
tions of this kind which will doubtless be developed as the material 
becomes more common. 


Tur EMANATION. 


This gaseous body, which can be passed on from one vessel to 
another, and which can be condensed by low temperature into solid 
or liquid matter, was in the early days the subject of considerable 
confusion with the radiation. It is strongly radio-active, and as has 
already been described is unstable. 

Rutherford claims that a cubic inch would probably melt a glass 
tube containing it, and as it possesses three-quarters of the power of 
radium a few pounds of it would drive a ship across the Atlantic. 
Seventy tons of radium would, however, be necessary to produce each 
pound of emanation. 

Ramsay and Soddy found helium occluded in cleveite and other 
radio-active minerals. They watched the gradual development of 
the helium spectrum in a sealed tube, in which the radium emana- 
tion was originally condensed by the aid of liquid air. It has been 
suggested, but not yet conclusively proved, that the alpha particle is 
an atom of helium. These investigators'* conducted elaborate experi- 
ments with the object of ascertaining the volume of emanation 
emitted by radium, and also the amount of helium resulting from the 
change. One of their statements is to the effect that 50 Mgm. had 
produced 0.1 cubic Mm. of helium in sixty days; this quantity 
weighs 0.000018 Mgm., hence 1 Gm. of radium bromide should 
give 0.0022 Mgm. per annum. ‘They also claim that only one atom 
of emanation can be produced by one atom of radium, and that only 
one a-particle is expelled at each disintegration. 

Moss has recently conducted some experiments, the results of 
which indicate that helium probably exists in pitchblende in the free 
condition in minute cayities. 

The mineral Kunzite is illuminated under the influence of emana- 
tion, but does not respond to a-rays. Soddy explains that this illus- 
trates that the emanation only gives a-rays, and that the #-rays are 
only produced when some of the emanation has changed into the 
matter causing the excited activity. 


SSE Aa 

The heat energy from 1 Gm. of uranium oxide had been estimated 
in 1901 as at least 0.03 calorie per gramme per annum. However, 
when multiplied out by one million this does not accord with the 
present estimate of the heat emitted by radium, which is at the rate 
of 100 Gm. calories per gramme per hour. More than two-thirds cf 
the heating effect is not due to the radium at all, but to its emana- 
tion, and to the product of this latter body. Another statement of 
the theory is that the heat is due to the radio-active substance being 
bombarded by its own a-rays. It is possible that by combining 
these disintegration products at a high temperature the synthesis 
of radium may yet be achieved. 

VW. Harrison MartInpALe. 


18 D xon, Nature, June 30, 198. 
14 Chem. News, May 27, 1904. p. 255. 
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FRANKLIN 


INSTITUTE AND THE 
DEVELOPING MACHINE. 


“KODAK” 


[Abstracted from the “Journal of the Franklin Institute.”] 
Tue Franklin Institute, acting through its Committee on Science and 


the Arts, inyestigating the invention of Arthur W. McCurdy, of 
Toronto, Canada, reports as follows :— 


The awkwar 


process of development, the consequent 


exposure to tl 
product, the 


d tendency of photographic roll-films to curl up in the 
handling required and undue 
1e dark-room light, have led the manufacturers of this 
Eastman Kodak Company, of Rochester, N.Y., to 


place on the market a device with which development can be carried 


on without the aid of a dark room and 


without any handling of the 


film whatever until it is developed and fixed. 


The apparatus is adapted to treat 
film,” that is, film covered in the back, 


what is known as “daylight 
its full length, with a strip of 


black paper before reeling to enable it’to be inverted in the camera 


and removed from it in daylight withou 


The most o 


required to develop each separate picture is to develop the entire film 


at one operatio 
operators. A 
cylindrical rol 
under which t 


Enlarge the roller 
film to be developed, provide means for attaching it thereto, at the 


same time kee 
for rotating t 
iNodak develop 


‘A cylinder large enough to hold a film of the usual length would be 


inconveniently 
a flexible strip 


of corrugated rubber along the full length of each edge. 


is rolled up it 


injury. 
bvious method of reducing the amount of handling 


n—a practice of no very recent date among professional 
simple apparatus for doing this would consist of a 
er placed at the bottom of the developer recipient 
1e film, face outward, could be drawn back and forth, 
until its circumference is equal in length to the 


ing it tightly drawn against the surface, add a crank 
he cylinder and a light-tight cover, and we haye the 
ing machine in its most elementary form. 


arge, and in the perfected machines it is replaced by 
of celluloid somewhat larger than the film with a strip 
When this 
forms a spiral with a space between the adjacent coils 


equal to the thickness of the rubber edging. If the film is rolled 


along with it, 


face outward, it occupies the same relative position 


with respect to the spiral surface as it did in the previous case with 


respect to the 
submerged in 


cylinder. This may be mounted on a mandrel and 
the developer which finds its way through the cor- 


rugated edging between the convolutions of ihe spiral to the fim 
surface. 
After describing the machine the report goes on to observe :—It 


may be questi 


oned whether treating exposures made under wid ely 


varying conditions in the same develover for the same time would not 


result in many 


failures. ‘The manufacturers claim that by using the 


developer they recommend, pyrogallic acid, great latitude in ex- 


posure is allow 


“ Three six-exposure films, ex 


according to t 
taken, probat 


of the resulting negatives, submitted 
doubt the capabilities of the device for 


“To further 
exposures of t 
seconds on a 
resulis were p 


able. 


sed by the Kodak Co. were developed 
eir printed directions. The subjects are outdoor views 
under one condition of lighting. The excellence 
erewith, demonstrates without 
normal exposure. 

test the machine with varying exposures, three indoor 
he same subject were made of five, ten, and twenty 
film containing ‘snapshot’ outdoor exposures. The 
erfectly satisfactory and leave little doubt that great 


latitude in exposure is allowable. 
“For the excellent performance and certainty of action of the 


machine and t 


he ingenuity shown in devising the simple and efficient 


means leading thereto, the Institute recommends the award of the 


John Scott Premium 


McCurdy.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


We learn from “ The 


recently of an 
what on the li 
America, but 


and Medal to the inventor, Arthur J. 


See oe ae est ge i rs a 
SOCIETY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Photographer” (New York) of the formation 
International Society of Pictorial Photographers, some- 
nes of the well-known Photo-Secession organisation of 
with several minor differences. Craig Annan, of 


PICTORIAL 


Glasgow, Scotland, is the president, Alfred Stieglitz first vice-presi- 
dent, Kuehn of Austria second vice-president, while on the board will 
be Demachy of Paris, Keiley and Steichen of New York, Henneburg 
of Vienna, Juhl and the Hofmeisters of Hamburg, Hinton, Evans and 


Craigie of London and a few 


others of equal prominence. The society 


will hold an international show in New York in 1905, which will be 


managed locall 


y by the Photo-Secession. 


RAYS OF LIGHT FROM THE HUMAN. BODY 


Recentiy photographs have been made in an absolutely dark’ 
rays from the human body. Not man alone, but all matter, b 
proved to be constantly engaged in a process of absorbing 
waves of varying lengths and of giving out waves of a definite 
These emanating waves are characteristic of the matter thai 
them. 

These waves or rays were discovered and photographs made | 
action in the laboratory of Professor Arthur W. Goodspeed, 
Randal Morgan Laboratory of Physics of the University of ] 
vania. Professor Goodspeed, who discovered them, gave the 1 
his researches to the scientific world in a paper read by hin 
the American Philosophical Society on the night of May 15, 

While only the threshold of the discovery has been passed, 
tions have come from many scientists concerning the practic 
for this discovery. Of these suggestions, the one most. frequent 
is that physico-radiographs of the rays from individuals may § 
show the physical condition of the subject. j 

The experiment that directed Professor Goodspeed’s attenti 
a new line of investigation, and that resulted in the discovery 
new ray, was made on April 6 of this year. 

He was photographing with X-rays on that day, and us 
support for his photographic plate an iron-tripod stand with 
at its-top. The plate rested in its box on this ring, with the f 
upward. The rays were directed downward upon the plate. 
Professor Gcoodspeed developed the plate he was astonished 
that the action of the X-rays had been influenced by the ring. 

He next placed a wide bronze ring between the rays and th 
retaining the iron ring as a support. This radiograph, when 1 
showed a darker shadow just above the iron ring and a light 
where the bronze overlapped. 

Numerous experiments with other metals and with the { 
varying positions followed, Each metal was found to have @s 
and characteristic effect. It was also seen that the effect 
radiant influences from the several metals was to reach arou 
the shadows of objects impervious to the X-rays. The imi 
acted in a direction opposite to that of the rays from the tube. 

After a number of experiments in which the rays from the ( 
tube were directéd downward, and were intercepted by imp 
substances before reaching the photographic plate below, P: 
dspeed devised the apparatus with which he has made al 
ent startling experiments. 

Upon the light-proof 
in operation, he placed 
directed upward. 


re 


black box containing the Crookes foe 
a pile of lead plates. The X-rays we 
The lead plates, being impervious to the r: 


flected them so that they passed out from the bottom and th 


of the box. 

Upon the heap of lead was now placed a light-proo! box con 
a photographic ith the film side upward. This was capp 
a brass cylinder having neither top nor bottom. A small a 
was in the cylinder’s side. 

When all things were in readiness for the experiment, a cent 
ring, and a piece of aluminium were placed on the lid of { 
containing the film, and the top of the cylinder was closed 
heavy piece of zinc. Professor Goodspeed then stood about 2f 
from tke box containing the Crookes tube, and held his hand ¢ 
to the aperture in the brass cylinder, and about 3in. from it. 
maintaining this position for three minutes the plate was dey 
and was found to show remarkably clear radiographs of th 
objects that had rested upon the lid of the box. 

The focus tube is a glass globe from which the air he 
exhausted. A concaye receiver within the globe collects the 
rays that are generated by an electrical apparatus, and _cast 
against a platinum plate. This transforms them into X-rays. 

The rays passed out through the box into the body of the 
menter, and were transformed within the body into the chara 
human ray. Passing out of the body, they were directed w 
box containing the photographic plate, and influenced the u 
film. In another experiment two apertures were eut in the ¢ 
Before one of these Professor Goodspeed held his hand fo 
minutes, The other opening was unobstructed. Developmen 
plate showed a broad, brilliant band of light flowing from # 
ture that had been opposite the hand, while a faint, brushlik 
marked where the unobstructed opening had h« It was 
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sbable that the faint light was caused by rays coming from Professor 
odspeed’s clothed body. 

In a third experiment one of the apertures was closed with a tiny 
ne of glass and the other left unobstructed, The rays from the 
nd passed with comparative difficulty through the glass. A fourth 
periment showed that aluminium was more translucent. 

“Ts it possible that these rays may he so intensified by a Crookes 
be or other apparatus that they may be seen by the human eye?” 
ofessor Goodspeed was asked. 

“That question must be answered by future experiments. It is 
ogether probable that to the sharp eyes of certain animals man is 
ide visible in a dark room by the rays from his own body. . This 
y explain how some of the animals see in the dark. 

“TJ made another discovery in the course of my experiments that will 
of especial interest to scientists. That is the cause cf X-ray burns 
the human body. 

“While experimenting with X-rays about a year ago I kept the 
dokes tube in operation almost constantly for a week. I not only 
rked inthe room by day, but slept in it at night. About the third 
y an attack of conjunctivitis developed in my eyes, and gave me so 
ich trouble that I could scarcely work. 

“While at work on these later experiments, I again worked day 
d night in the laboratory, and again I was attacked by the 
ysterious affections of the eye and throat membranes. With the 
owledge that I had as to the result of the radiographs made by the 
ys from my body, I concluded that the absorption and transforma- 
m of the X-rays by the body caused the trouble. The symptoms 
both experiences were identical.” 


+> 


‘ommercial § Cegal Intelligence 


Pur Brooks-Watson Daylight Camera Co. advise us that it is their 
tention to make their London Offices 119, High Holborn, W.C. 
omer of Southampton Row), the chief centre of business on and 
ter September 1. All communications respecting the business of 
efirm should be sent to that address on and after this date. 


Removat of the Optical Branch of Houghtons, Ltd.—This branch 
‘the business of Houghtons, Ltd., has been removed from the old 
mises formerly occupied by Messrs. Joseph Levi and Co. (97, 
tton Garden), to more convenient premises close by. The new 
low rooms are now ready, and all letters for the Optical Depart- 
ent should be sent to the new address in future, No. 95, Hatton 
arden, E.C. 


A TRAVELLER named William B. Williams employed by Mr. Charles 
. Hood, of St. Martin’s Lane, was last week fined £10, with the 
ternative of a month’s imprisonment, on a charge of embezzling 
5 8s., belonging to his employers. Williams was said to have 
btained orders from Miss Vesta Victoria, the variety actress, for 
hotos and postérs, the account being £13 8s. Without disclosing 
he extent of the business done with Miss Victoria, he paid two 
ms, £5 and £3, to his employer “‘on account,” representing the 
ecount to be £12 12s.. He then disappeared for a week, arriving 
t the office again on August 6, when he was told that it had been 
scertained that the account was fully paid. 


Messrs. R. anp J. Beck, Lrp., of 68, Cornhill, London, Bhs 
ave instituted a novel and at the same time efficient coupon system 
Y which the owners of Beck Symmetrical or Beck Double Aplanat 
lenses can obtain by a well thought out plan of exchange, plus 
ash, one of the new Beck-Steinheil Unofocal Lenses, to fit their 
ameras. The system offers the double advantage that the possessor 
f the cheaper lens can get practically full value for it, which he 
ould hardly expect in the ordinary course of sale, and is at the 
ame time enabled to obtain for his camera one of the best modern 
nastigmats with but a reasonable outlay of cash to the difference. 
‘ull particulars of the scheme will be supplied on applic ation to 
he above address. 


Exhibitions. 


ae 
THE FALMOUTH EXHIBITION. 


Tue Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, of which 


pALLeTE 


are at Falmouth, is one of the~oldest of the provi cientific 
societies inthe Kingdom, and it has done a great of good 
work in encouraging invention, scientific development, arts and 


crafts, the fine arts, and photography. Last week there was held 
the sixty-ninth exhibition. These were annual until a few years ago, 
and are now held biennially. The photographic section has always 
been a strong and popular one, both with exhibitors and_ visitors, 
and in the later years has kept well in line, though so far removed 
frem metropolitan influences, with the more important exhibitionz 
elsewhere. For many years this section has bee er the care 
of Mr. Wm. Brookes, but these duties have on the present eccasion 
been undertaken by Mr. H. W. Bennett, well known as a phete- 
graphic worker. 


For many years the number of pictures at Falmouth have been 
too many for the space available—that is, to do the subjects justice 
and to permit of any degree of scope in hanging and arrangement. 
Of course the management desire, and the public may like. a big 
show. The present is smaller in number than usual, and perhaps 
on the whole smaller also in average size of each individual exhibit; 
but the quality throughout is excellent, and the collection is a very 
enjoyable one. 


The schedule, we understand, is somewhat complex and greatly 
divided, but the exhibition perhaps differs from all others—or most 
—in that the walls show no indication whatever, of classes or 
divisions. This has been so for many years, and therefore this is 
no new departure in this case. But it gives the public no idea what- 
ever what the competition was like nor how the awards compare 
with each other. Such comparisons will always arise, and of course 
here there is no evidence but that the picturcs were judged as 
they are grouped on the walls. The exhibition is simplicity itseli— 
on the walls and in the catalogue; in the latter there is simply 
evidence of professional and amateur work. We venture to submit 
that in future the distinctions that are missing from the walls and 
the catalogue be made actual, and that there be no classification 


at all. Awards could still be made for good we and artistic 
excellence. The management of the section has not, apparently, beem 


able to ge 


over the trouble that has existed at Falmouth for many 
years, the scattered hanging (as compared with the works ofan 
exhibitor and the numbering of the frames) which makes it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to find the whole of an exhibitor’s work 
and to do_him justice in one writing. In the catalogue his numbers 
usually follow consecutively ; in the room his prints are exasperatingls 
widely apart. This has always been so at Falmouth, and we cannot 
understand why there might not he an attempt towards grouping, 


in a limited degree, at any rate. It might be understood when the 
hanging is in the care of persons of conservative tendency, with 


traditions of ‘our way is the, best,” but this. year the whole section 
is in new hands, in touch with modern ways. It is. of course, not 
always easy to do the most desirable-thing, especially if circumstances 
do not readily lend themselves to it. People go to an exhibition 
and buy a catalogue, largely with the hope of being able to pick 
out and readily find a man’s work. By the system of hanging adopted 
there are ne arily innumerable hunts to find what is wanted. 
We have again and again drawn attention to the way the pictures 
are arranged at this exhibition—trying to the ordinary person, but 
doubly so to the pressman who wants to do the thing properly—and 
we hope that at the next exhibition a better state of things will 
ke found. There is, after all, nothing but congratulation for the 
arrangement and taste exhibited in hanging; but this could alse 
have been secured with a better attempt to serve convenience. 


So far as the catalogue is concerned, as we have pointed out, there 
are two classes only; but so far as the exhibition is concerned there 
is confusion of the most pronounced sort. We are by né means 
sticklers for close classification, or, for the matter of that, of any 
classification at all if there is a good standard, but in an exhibition 
that is classified the exhibits in each class should s 
separate heads, and, when looked for, be findable wi 


y be under 


that head. 
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It would be far better. for the executive to throw overboard (the 
harbour at Falmouth,is a big one, and no harm would be done) 
the pretended classification, and have none, for as it stands, so far 
as the public can see there is no differentiation between the pro- 
fessional work and the amateur. The exhibits are all lumped, and 
We cannot therefore deal with the classes in a proper way, nor with 
each person's exhibits together, bécause’ life is not long enough to 
find them and put them together mentally for comparison, and get 
through the job in the time at command. It may be said that, so 
far as may be judged, there is no wide disparity between the work 
of the professional and the amateur. In the matter of total the 
latter has the hest of it. There are a number of small prints, and 
the tints are mostly of brown. The exhibits being fewer than usual, 
the exhibition is much more comfortable and enjoyable, and the 
hanging really has had a chance, as it has not had for some years. 
It is true that formerly the walls were well covered, and were not 
so much a disturbing element as they are now. The room is not 
beau ideal for a photographic exhibition, but it is the only one 
available, and tradition has to some extent set it aside for the work 

We think the best way will be for us to take the exhibits as 
they came on the walls and comment as we go, and if mention is 
made of the same worker than once, the reason will be 
understood. 


more 


Wm. Norrie contributes an interesting series of prints taken on 
a scientific cruise in the yacht “Day Dream” in the Faroe Islands 
(824), depicting whaling scenes, villages, and some landscapes, which 
are very valuable and intresting as showing the geological condi- 
tions of a yery striking coast. The work is very well done. Wm. 
Lidgey secures a first silver medal for a fine bit of flower photo- 
graphy, “ Roses” (enlargement), in which is fine rendering of half- 
tone and good gradation. The pictorial quality of the subject might 
have been increased by the elimination of the very thorny and 
unsightly branch which, while quite true to nature, seems redundant, 
Mrs. Annie Blamey, under the absurd (even if literal) title of “Two 
Enlargements” (881), shows a couple of interesting studies of ponies 
with a small boy in attendance, who is occupied in looking at the 
operator. The work is good. W. G. Garland’s “A Bite” (810) 
depicts three boys of a seaboard parish who stand on the edge of a 
rough quay, one of whom has cast’ his line into the waters below. 
The arrangement of the figures is excellent, and there is no sugges- 
tion of pose or stiffness. Gertrude Boyns may be congratulated 
upon a very fine subject in “Carting Seaweed during a Gale, Bigbury 
Bay ” (807) but the exposure was, apparently, too short, resulting, in 
this (enlarged) print of too strong colour. The pictorial quality is, 
however, highly commendable. D. W. Kyle’s “ Pzonies” (816) is in 
every way, selection and technique, a yery fine bit of work, worth, 
it might be supposed, the second silver medal it has secured, or 
even more. But the pronounced grain’ of the oak mount is a bit 
too strong for the print, and it has paid the pena ty. Evan Griffiths 
has contributed what is really a very uncommon incident, “Shooting 
Wild Duck” (885), in which the sportsman, the wild duck, and 
the dog are in proper relation, and go to make up a very interesting 
photograph, in which the arrangement is by no means bad. F. W. 
Beken’s “Lee Rail Awash” (828), a very clever yachting study, full 
of go and very pictorial, has very deservedly won a first bronze 
medal, and might well have had something better, considering the 
difficulty of the subject and the good technique. .A fine study of 
yachting in a gentler breeze. by the same hand, is “Close Hauled ” 
(829). W. L. F. Wastell’s “The Toilers” (888) isa ploughing scene, 
with an accurate suggestion of movement, and a sense of good arrange- 
ment. The same exhibitor’s “The Pavement Artist ” (895) 
cleyer piece of work, children watching the artist, and all uncon- 
scious of the presence of the photographer. There is much pictorial 
s quality in two little scenes, “Ploughing study ” (899) and “On the 
Thames” (895)—the latter very reminiscent of W. Thomas's work 
—by the same exhibitor. 

D. W. Kyle’s “ Begonias” (815), while excellent in many respects, 
is hardly equal to his “Ponies.” M. G. Garland’s “ Evening—Low 
Tide” (811) is somewhat pictorial,,but would have gained greatly by 
cutting down and a somewhat subdued foreground, the wet mud 
being stronger than the glow in the western sky. HE. Seymour's 


is a 


“Interior of St. Alban’s Abbey” (823) is a very creditable study of | 


interior architecture. C. H. Dymond’s “ An Anxious Moment” (9 
a study of boys engaged in a game of marbles, is perhaps the.] 
of his contributions, and its quality suggests an award. His “In 
Roar of the Sea ” (802) is a really fine pictorial snap of tumbling, hy 
ing sea breaking in a rocky cover. It would gain by being present 
in much larger size. Wm. Lidgey’s “ Daffodils” (917), while be 
true to Nature and good technical photography, just wants a li 
touch of poetry. A. G. Kimber’s “A Priory Stairway,” (806) i 
very clever architectural study, soft and delicate, and of just 
right colour, but is somewhat marred and the general repose « 
turbed by the strong lighting of the stair-rail. G. Hepwor 
“Door of South Transept” (957) is a very interesting bit of wo 
but rather lacking in interest and gradation, which is a little stron 
lighting would alter. More pleasing and enjoyable is his “ Entra 
Porch, Newburgh Priory” (958), which is admirably chosen: ¢ 
the work of fine technical excellence. Harry Case wins a sece 
silver medal with “A Study” (900), a very fine example of at-ho 
portraiture, a lady seated on a carved bench near a mullioned win | 
the lighting admirably done and the textures of fine quality ; 
posing is altogether natural. For “Crypt, Winchester” (955), W 
Clarke has secured a first silver medal. It is true there were gr 
difficulties (and a very long exposure inyolved, probably), but 
can hardly see the reason for this award. His “Ely” (953) a 
“Across the Choir, Ely” (954) are, either of them, surely, quite 
deserving. It may be rank heresy to say so, but the delight 
little quarter-plate landscape that hangs below it, “A Woodla 
Stream” (892), W. L. F. Wastell, is equally deserving. It is al 
gether charming and enjoyable. John H. Gear’s “ Rigoleur” (80 
a jovial monk laughing, is certainly a good thing, natural and ea 
in pose, and, as may be supposed, of good technique, but we cant 
quite find reason for the award of a first silyer medal which it I 
secured. EH. Seymour's flower studies are very good; probably t 
best of them is that of pelargoniums, “Flower Study” (820). “ Whi 
Rufus Sleeps” (956), sombre in tone, as befits the title, by W. | 
Clarke, is a clever study of a cathedral interior. R. Burley Mos 
“End of the Day” (913), a farm team going home, is good pho 
graphy, and with pictorial quality. B. Ward Thompson's “’Mic 
Hillocks” (944) is unhappily, titled, surely. It is a mass of hi 
and a study of such and a big lake, but the elements are disturbi 
and do not make for agreeableness. It is rather a painter’s st 
ject, and is not a success as it stands, though it certainly is, in 
way, commanding. E. J. Jaryis’s “The Light of Peace” (963). 
a fine study of a modern man-of-war (is the title ironic?), alme 
in silhouette, with a strong sky and brilliant glint of water. It: 
a downright good thing, of fine technique, has much pictorial exe 
lence, and might well have had a high award. The same exhibito 
“After toil, a friendly port” (964) is a study of small craft in ¢ 
open harbour, and very interesting. B. Ward Thompson’s “ 
surface dappled o’er with shadows ” (937) is a charming river a1 
landscape, perhaps alittle flat in treatment, but attractive as 
subject. W. Morley Martin is a specialist who is doing some excee 
ingly useful and high-class work in radiography and is awarded 
first silver medal for a splendid series illustrating “The Evolutic 
of the Common Frog” (945). This is work which is deserving | 
the fullest recognition by such a society as the “Royal Cornwa 
Polytechnic.” He is also represented by a series of twenty-or 
prints illustrating “ The Embryology of a Chicken” (946), and 
series showing the “ Radio-activity of Cornish Pitchblende,” fro 
which the best radium is made. F. Martin Duncan is represente 
by a sea-water aquarium subject. “Duel & la mort” (818), a figl 
between an octopus and a crab, and one of the cleverest and mot 
instructive things in the exhibition. Of course, it has not an awart 
difficult as was the subject to handle. He also shows “Studies ( 
a Chameleon” (819), work of the best quality. F, W. Beken 
“Doorway, Romsey Abbey” (830) is a very excellent presentmen 
of fine Norman work, of fine technical quality. Mrs. Annie Blame 
contributes in one frame six very fine examples of “Hand-camer 
work” (883), two of which, shipping and a pacht, have muc 
artistic merit. S. G. Kimber’s “A Woodland Pathway” (905) ha 
considerable charm, but the mid-distance becomes too suddenl 
diffused, which tends to mar the rather charming foregroun 


effect. B. Ward Thompson's photographs of “Old English Lustr 
Ware” (931. 982, 933), are exceedingly meritorious, for the phot 
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y of glossy pottery is a very difficult subject, and not easily 
red. J. W. Smith has a rather good lot of “ Architectural 
ors” (967), some of them greatly marred by unsuitable mount- 
Rectangular and oval mounts in the same frame, with archi- 
al subjects, is one of the best possible ways of doing such 
ets injustice. G. Hepworth’s “Entrance Porch, Farnley Hall” 
is a very fine subject splendidly handled. B. Ward Thompson 
wo very fine waterfall subjects in “Here rushing down the 
ing rocks” (934) and “‘ Down the valley rushing” (940). W. H. 
e ha ssecured a first bronze medal for “Softly fally the golden 
(927), a quiet, reposeful, and clever study of a cathedral or 
h interior, the difficulties of which have been well surmounted. 
‘South Porch, Truro Cathedral” (926) 1s impressive, and work 
@ highest technical excellence. “Twilight” (887), by W. L. F. 


ell, is a river study, a barge on a beam wind, with considerable 


sted movement in the water and a soft grey evening tone. 
‘enjoyable print, to which a second silver medal has been 
ded. John H. Gear’s “Fenland” (801) is an evening study, low 
e, and of good technique. 
@ arrangement and management of the section was in the hands 
. H. W. Bennett, who must be complimented upon having done 
ll under the difficult circumstances of the case. He also acted 
dge, and in this was associated with Mr. J. H. Coath and Mr. 
laylor Carne. 
. J. H. Coath sent a fine lot of prints, which were not entered 
ompetition, and which do him justice as a good photographer 
as one having a great command over children and animals. 
ng the works deserving of mention are “Study of a Lady” (835), 
idy of Cats” (844), which is very fine; and a “Study of Ducks” 
. If Mr. Coath’s work had been in competition, he would 
ably have scored very thoroughly. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


ptember 14-15.—Cambridge Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
 Sewdon, “Sunny Side,” Guest Road, Cambridge. 


ptember 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley Gallery, 
tian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Photo- 
hic Salon, 1904, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W. 


ptember 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon Secretary, 
. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 


ptember 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s Forty. 


h Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London. Secretary, 
VY. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 
tober 15-29.—Coatbridge Photographic Association. Hon. Sec., 


‘W. Campbell, Ailsa Cottage, Coatbridge, N.B. 


tober 18, 19, 20.—Kettering Church Institute Photographic 
bition. Hon. Secretary, E. Claypole, 112, Hawthorn Road, 
ering, 


tober 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., H. 
lemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

bvember, 1904.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. 
W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

bvember 2, 3, 4, 5. Newark Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, 
 B, Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 

Ovember 2-23.—Plymouth. Hon. Sec. Photographic Section, 
s. R. Rowe, 2, Walnut Villas, Cockington, Torquay. 

ovember 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 

ovember 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. 
es Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 


Ovember 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. 


Hon. 


Hon. Sec., 


Hon. Secretary, 


Iter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

ovember 15-19.—Sunderland Camera Club. Hon. Sec., Selby-Ord, 
Frederick Street, Sunderland. 

ovember 17-18.—Braintree and Bocking Camera Club. 
» W. H. Tilston, 81, High Street, Braintree, Essex. 


Hon, 


November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secretaries, 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Valé Road, Sheffield. 

November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. H. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
F, J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
Secretary, S. ©. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon, Secretary, 8. G. 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association, Hon. Secre- 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon, Hon. Secretary, 
W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary,. 
T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Park, E. 

January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille. 

February 6-11, 1905. — Blairgowrie and District Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
Issott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills. Leeds. 


Hon. Secretary, A. R. 


Secretary, F. G. 


ee 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


September 30.—‘‘ Photographic News.” Quarterly _Competition.. 
“ Photographic News,” 9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London,. 
W.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash’ prizes for pictures taken 
Thornton-Pickard: 


with Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. 


Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. 

October 16.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paper- 
Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 
petition. Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, 
Brussels. 

October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C. 

November 1.—The “Graphic.” 
Photo Competition, the 
London, E.C. 


December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. 


£50 in. cash prizes. 
Tallis Street, 


Manager, 


“ Graphic,” Whitefriars, 


Prizes valued at £500 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
| and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. i 


March 15, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on Ilford 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 
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Dew Apparatus, &c. 


SSS 
Pat “ Antinous” Shutter Release. Sold by W. Watson 
amd Sons, 315, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

A mew pattern of this excellent substitute for the familiar ball 
and tube release for photographic shutters has been put on the 
by the patentees, Messrs. Watson and Sons. This pattern differs 


from its predecessors in the method in which the release is applied. 
It as adaptable to practically any shutter or camera where the 
selease is effected by downward pressure of a trigger. For instance, 
ed to one of the Bausch and Lomb automatic shutters, 
he various forms of magazine hand cameras the shutter 

< above mentioned. This new pattern of 
he 


m cam be 


1 as 


shutters of cartridge kodaks and 


and cameras, for which Messrs. Watson propose to 
t h a reduced length of 9 in. instead of the ordinary 
so that it may be more easily accommodated inside the 
when closed. The inner wire of Antinous Releases will in 
future be coated with a deposit of copper to render it quite rust- 
proof. It may not be without interest to users of the release to 
acte that the breaking strain of the wire is considerably over 
112 tb. 


vamere 


Some New Christmas Mounts. Manufactured and sold by Messrs. 
Marion and Co., Ltd., 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W. 
¥t may seem early to speak of Christmas mounts, but an excellent 
sertes for 1904 just submitted to us by Messrs. Marion speak not only 
teo eloquently of the rapid passage of time and the proximity of 
1 winter again, but also of the enterprise of those firms 
e the necessity of being first in the field with materials, 
atc., for the approaching busy season. We understand that con- 
zignments of these mounts are now speeding on their way to 
various foreign ports, but it is not only for export, however, that 
such early delivery is necessary. The view publishers at home 
who have tu get ready their Christmas wares many months in 
advance are now securing Christmas mounts to suit the pictures 
and views they have had in preparation since the spring. The 
amateur photegrapher as well as the professional, it is needless to 
zay, is also keenly alive to the utility of the Christmas mount, and 
mses no mean number. As the sizes in the collection we have seen 
range from the populer stamp midget to the cabinet size, with a 
vast choice in the matter of colour, motto, shape, and price, no 
amatenr need be disappointed, whatever the size of his camera. 
For those who wish to avoid the trouble of pasting on their prints 
there is plenty of choice in the “‘slip-in” series. Perhaps the most 
notable feature in the 1904 collection is the series of folding cards, 
with view or seascape in colour on front page (facsimile of choice 
watercolour drawings by modern artists). The pictorial post- 
gard ts everywhere, and has been well provided for in this series. 
Naturally, those designed for ihis shape are all “slip-in” mounts, 
They are a means of transforming in a2 moment a “cheap ’-looking 
article into a handsome Christmas card. The series we have seen 
‘eontains no less than 235-patterns. This number, we venttire to 
ght to supply something to suit the taste of everybody. A 
1 to Messrs. Marion will procure full lists. 


autumm ¢ 


who recogn 


Dew Book. 


—_—_o—_—_ 


“ Advanced Hand-Camera Work,” by Walter Kilbey. 96 
Price 1s. Published by Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farri 


Avenue, London, E.C. 


This little volume deals in a practical manner with the 


ambitious efforts. of the hand-camera worker, as distinguished 


the mere snap-shotter. It concerns itself primarily with the work 


achieved by the focal-plane camera work—work that Mr. Kilbe 


made so particularly his own, and the information conveyed is 


in advance of that given by this author’s previous 


Camera Photography.” 


practical work, plates and developers, and lastly, 


while many excellent reproductions of Mr. Kilbey’s 


reference on this popular subject, it should be in 


photographers. Of particular interest to the ama 
chapter on plates and development of extremely 


and Mr. Kilbey’s practical advice on the subject oug 
read and digested. On the question of exposure t 
himself remarkably clear, and the following short 
chapter on the subject will doubtless prove of interest 


work on “¥ 


The book is divided into five sections y 
reat exhaustively of types of shutter and apparatus, Ie 


telephotogr 


stereoscopy,. and orthochromatics applied to hand-camera 4 
The book is embellished with numerous illustrations in the 


high-speed 1 


orinted on art paper, are also introduced. As a little book of he 


the hands ¢ 
eur will be 
short expos 


JInder-exposure seéms to be the bugbear of the focal-plane wo 


it to be care 
1e author n 
extract fron 
o our readel 


“One of the most difficult questions for one unaccustomed to high-s 


shutter work is how fast he must, or how slow he may, work 


shutter to get a sharp picture. Two speeds have 
consideration, viz., angular velocity and actual veloci 


will need to be driven three times as fast for a subj 


to be taken 
y. Thesh 
ect taken b: 


side on as would be allowed for the same subject if taken “ end-o 


that is, when coming towards, or receding from, the camera. 
following fermula is laid down in the text-books to assist the ope 
to find the correct exposure. Exposure in fractions of a secon 


Distance of object from camera in inches, speed in yards per hour, 
focus of lens in inches. For example, supposing the object is 5( 


from the camera, and the focus of the lens is 6 inches, 


ment of the object is at the rate of 12 miles an hou 


while the n 
r, we get— 


Exposure— _ 50 (feet) x 12 (reduce to inches) 


12 (mins.) x 1,760 (yds. in a mile) x 


ee 600N el 
~ 126,720 211 


This is no doubt all very well in its way, but it al 
me that, by the time one has worked out the answer, t 


6 (in. foeus: 


(of a second about). 


ways appeal 
he subject w 


be miles away. I have therefore included the following table, w 
I would suggest be cut out and placed in some conyenient place w 


it could be referred to at a moment's notice,— 


tight angles. Towards Can 


Cycle racing, horses galloping... 
Athletics, men running, Ke. ... 
Fast trotting 


Driving i 

Pony and trap trotting ...........; : 

Waclitsias tera: cote owes ROU tee 
Water polo and football ......... FOOD | tees 


The table is made out for a 6 in. lens at 25 feet, a 


7 in, at 20% 


8 in. at 54 feet, etc. A rule is, if you halve the distance, you! 
divide the exposure by two; or if you double the distance, then do 


the length of the exposure.” 
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Dews and Dotes. 


——_——— 


up Academy of Science, Paris, has decided to award the Le 
mpte Prize of 10,000 francs to M. Blondlot for his researches on the 
rays. 

Pur Braintree and Bocking Camera Club announce that their annual 
hibition will take place on November 17 and 18, There will be 
e open classs. Entry forms may be had from the Hon. Sec., 
| H. Tilston, 81, High Street, Braintree, Essex. 


We have received a useful little booklet from Frank Gould and 
o advertising contractors, of 54, New Oxford Street, W.C., 
fitled, “Some Notes on Advertising and Press Publicity.” It 
ttains some useful hints to advertisers, and a list of the principal 
ndon and provincial papers. A copy will be sent free of charge 
application. 

THE Rotherham Photographic Society’s Fifteenth Annual Exhibi- 
n, to be held from October 19th to 22nd, will have six open 
ses, in which silver and bronze medals will be placed at the 
posal of the judges. There are no entrance fees except in one 
ss, and entry forms may now be obtained from the hon. sec., 
C. Hemmingway,, Tooker Road, Rotherham. The judges will 
Messrs. C. Barrow Keene and T. A. Scotton. 


4 Princess Photographer.—Princess Christian and her daughter, 
incess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, have left England for South 
rica on board the ‘‘ Walmer Castle.” They have intimated their 
sire to visit the principal battlefields and the grave of Prince 
tistian Victor at Pretoria. Princess Victoria is taking her 
Mera with her, though not the large collection of cameras and 
ptographic material with which she is credited. 


WimMsLEDON and District Camera Club.—The list of officers for 1905 
3 been sent us by the Hon. Sec. of this club. They are :—Presi- 
at, Peter Keary, Esq. ; vice-presidents, W. Dowson, Esq., 8.C.C.; 
ginald Craigie, Esq., W. B. Marr, Esq. Committee: Messrs. 
atcher (chairman), Russell, Magnus, Lyon, Knight, Packer, Reiner, 
68 Wallis. Treasurer: E. Deacon, jun. Esq. Hon. Sec.: J. 
mro, 96, Richmond Road, Wimbledon, 8.W. Assistant Hon. Sec. : 
8s Hatch, 71, Queen’s Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 


BIRMINGHAM Photographic Society.—On Tuesday, September 27, a 
Iversational resume of “Some of my Experiences with Regard to 
otography in Birmingham for the Last Half-Century—With Re- 
ences to Old Birmingham,” illustrated by lantern slides, will 
given by Mr. W. B. Osborn. Mr. Osborn was hon. secretary to 
» Birmingham Society of 1854. It is doubtful if any*photographic 
dety in the kingdom is possessed of a member with So long a mem- 
ship. 
No. 63 of “The Photo Miniature,” just published, deals with a 
le-known phase of applied photography, i.e., “Photography in 


lvertising.” The book contains many surprises, and, dealing as 
does with the employment of photographic prints in the making 
advertising designs and posters, opens up an almost untrodden 


th of activity that will doubtless be eagerly followed by many 
terprising camerists in search of an outlet for their superfluous 
rgy and talent. 


Dae Hull Society last Saturday paid their annual visit to Beverley 
nster, and being favoured with a bright afternoon, much work was 
he in and around this fine old building. There appears to be always 
nething fresh here for the camera and the enthusiastic worker. 
@ attendance was excellent, and the stately columns, Percy shrine, 
edos, and choir stalls demanded the most attention: The outing 
oved most successful, which is very gra ifying to the officers of 
8 society, who haye all along introduced so much enthusiasm into 
® excursions, and who look forward to good results and more 
ll during the coming winter session. 


Some Distinguished Amateur Photographers.—The fact that the 
leen was busy with her camera at Cowes and secured an excellent 
apshot of the King reminds one that there are many distinguished 
men in Society who are excellent amateur photographers, observes 
iondon Opinion.” Her Majesty never exhibits any of her work, 
t lately Some very good photographs taken by the Princess Victoria 
ve been published. The Duchess of Bedford is another lady who 


tion, which will be held in the Drill Hall from November 2 


makes a hobby. of photography, often spending a whole day in the 


park at Woburn Abbey, patiently waiting to get a good snapshot 
some of her many pets. The Marchioness of Ormonde and her t 


of 


wo 


beautiful daughters, Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew and Lady Constance 
Butler, are also well-known camera experts, and have several interest- 


ing studies of Irish peasantry taken at Kilkenny Castle. 


Hove Camera Club.—We learn that the Committee of this As' 


SO- 


ciation, acting on a resolution passed at their last annual general 
meeting, have acquired the first floor of No, 55, Western Road, 


Hove (over the shop occupied by Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst) 
permanent rooms for the club. The rooms were opened by 

President. (Alderman J. Colman, J.P.) on Thursday 
August 25th. A lantern slide exhibition followed the opening ce 
mony. Now that this flourishing Southern society has acquired 


as 
he 


evening, 


Te- 
a 


home which it may regard with more satisfaction than its late 


periodic occupancy of rooms in the Hove Town Hall, we look 
jt to move with even more energy and distinction in the van 
progress, as regards the furtherance of photographic activities 
the South of England, than it had the opportunity of doing in 
past. 


to 
of 
in 


he 


Tue ubiquitous photographer has more than once formed 


subject of comment in the daily Press. 


he 


The following incident, 


however, which has been reported in several recent morning papers 


as occurring at the siege of Port Arthur, deserves attention 


“Part of the Russian battalion advanced up the bed of the stream, 
and a number were shot as they emerged into the roadway. One 


wounded soldier had crawled bac 


as though he had tried to fill it. 
bent over a massive Slav 


k to the brook for water, and died 
| with his face in the stream, and his canteen beside his hand, 
In the road a young Japanese 
with an arm under his head, holding a 


water-bottle to his lips. An enterprising photographer rushed 
up. ‘Hold on there! Hold on there!’ he shouted, enthusiastically, 
brandishing his tripod. ‘That’s just what I want.’ He posed the 


wounded men more effectively, faced the Japanese about toward the 


camera, and hurried off for other pictures.” 


; AGE ts 
tripod,” is good! 


Resvur of the 
petition, we hear, has proved ex 
£10, goes to Mr. William Elliot 
and the second prize, £5, to Mr. J. Da 
Tuffnell Park, N. The five consolation 
awarded to Mr. W. Bulmer, 64, Musgrave Road, Bolton, Lance 
Mr. W. Scott, 3, Montrose Terrace, High Street, Chard: Mr. Erni 
Latter, 10, St. Mary’s Street, Wallingford, Berks; M Walk 
Grange Mount, Claughton, Birkenhead; 
Road, Burton-on-Trent. The consolation 
contested, and Messrs. Bulmer and Scott only missed i 
prize by one and three marks respectively. In connection w 
this competition Houghtons, Ltd., say they have had quite a 
of curious inquiries from would-be compe 
be awarded to the lady who wrote i 
could send her the bottoms of any “Ensign” film boxes w 
not required, as she wished to enter for the competition! 
postage woud be paid, she added. This is what comes o 
the competitors to “beg, borrow, or buy ‘Ensign’ film boxes.” 


remely successful. The first pri 


Tue Plymouth Exhibition, 1904.—The preparations for this exhi 
o Nove: 


ber 23 next, are already in a forward state. 


“Brandishing his 


“Ensign” Film Competition for July.—This com- 


Ze, 


Brown, 1, Albany Street, Oban; 
y, 244, Brecknock Road, 
prizes of £1 each are 


8:3 
est 
er, 


r. E. Staley, 115, Station 
prizes were very closely 
he second 


ith 
lot 


itors, but the palm must 
genuously asking if they 
ich were 
The 


advising 


bi- 


m- 


One of the leading 


| features will be the photographic exhibition, the prospectus of which 


has already been issued. There are nine classes, including profession 


al, 


amateur, open, and juvenile classes, and in each will be given as prizes 
gold, silver, and bronze medals and diplomas of merit, and a diploma 
of honour will be given for the best photograph in the exhibition. 


The judges are Messrs. Thomas Bedding, editor of the Brrrt 
JOURNAL oF PHorocRapuy, and Walter D. Finch, head master of t 
Teignmouth School of Art. 
Saturday, October 15, and exhibits must be delivered not later th 
Wednesday, October 26. The photographic section of the exhibiti 
will be under the management of Mr. Chas. R. Rowe. The exhibiti 
is under the patronage of the Earls of Morley, Mount Edgceumbe, a 
St. Germans, Lords St. Levan and Auckland, the county and borou 


SH 
he 


All entries must be made on or before 


an 
on 
on 
nd 
gh 


members for the Three Towns, the Mayors of Plymouth and Devon- 


port, and the chairman of Stonehouse District Council, etc., 4 


Ir. 


Alfred D. Breeze again occupying the post of secretary and general 
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manager, the 
Success. 


duties of which he discharged last year with such signal 


“ PRIN 
voloured p 
of scenes not 
Courier.” 
abtain the view: 


‘are the significant words which appear on 
ards bearing reproduced photographic views 
hundred miles from Southport, says the “ Liverpool 
Prussians did not send over their camera men to 
The photographs were taken on behalf of the local 
publisher, hen cast about for the best and cheapest place for 
reproducti As a result of his inquiries he had to seek help in 
Prussia, whence he obtained the pictures printed in artistic fashion 
at 18s. 6d. per thousand, while English art printers would not. do 
the work for less than two guineas per thousand, or .considerab y 
ver twice the Prussian price. What is indicated by these facts— 
and they are facts and not merely figments of the imagination? 
Britons are continually being invited to take their cue from the 
Germans, w aid to be at the top of the educational tree; whi 
m other resp¢ they are setting examples to John Bull, who used 
to consider himself a very superior person. Do the low prices above 
that the Prussians are superior to the British? Or 
idence of long working hours and lower wages among 
bjects? There must be some explanation as to how 
can supply at 18s. 6d. per thousand pictorial postcards 
‘annot produce for less than £2 2s. per thousand. 

War’ Cinematogra 
the camera 


oO 


the Kai 
the Prussia 
which the 


-—With the up-to-date war corresponden 
aid to have superseded the pen. Mr. G. H. 
Rogers, who has just returned from Manchuria, carried the equip- 
ment of the war correspondent a stage further by accompanying 
the Russian army with a cinematograph machine, and he has brough 
back with him to England some" exceedingly interesting films. His 
most remarl: rience was cinematographing an execution of 
Sunhuses by shinese authorities at Mukden. (The Hunhuses, 
er Chunchv > Chinese brigands, mainly Manchurians.) To a 


bepresenta the “Daily Chronicle” Mr. Rogers recounted 
some of hi i and showed him the war pictures. “These 


: id .Mr. 
Sut as I had 
assure you it 
execution i 
naries tha 
sre so terri 
executed vu 
acqutesce 
torture, 
zppalling 


Rc » “were not taken for exhibition in public; 
opportunity, I thought I would take it: I can 
an experience I never wish to have again. - The 
the worst thing in China; it is the prelimi- 


the 


coniessed his crime. If the prisoner will not 
nce, they take steps to make him by applying 
yond the Western mind to comprehend the 


Ity that the Chinese nature can sink to.” 


—+—~— 4 —______ 


Patent Dews. 


lications for patents were made between August 8 


The folk 
and Au oy 
Developing Appa 

developin; 
Cameras. 


Yo. 17,244. “Improvements in photographic 
James Wyndham Meek. 
“Improvements in or connected with photo- 


eraphi (Emil Becker and Otto Palmer, Germany) 
Eugene 

Cameras.— “Improvements in or relating to photographic 
eamer, n's, Limited, William Albert Edwards and 
Herbert Holmes. 


Pigment’ Pr 


»s.—No. 17,610. “Improvements relating to pigment 
photog C 


FOC Complete specification. Hans Schmidt. 


—Woeetings of Societies. 


—— eae 
MEETINGS OF SOCTETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


August. | Name of Society. | Subject. 


{ Gum Bichromate 
(Hudson. 


Process. ie, "ts 


) Nelson Photographic Society 


Hull Photographie Society .. 
Watford Photographic Society 


General Meeting. 
Informal Meeting. 


| 


| 


Correspondence. 


*," Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addres 
of the writers are given, 

*,° We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions eapressed by « 
correspondents. 

a 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC LABOUR 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Like “ Hornsey,” I also have been interested in read: 

the various articles on the above, and your concluding note to F 

letter seems to me to hit the right nail on the head; the case ¢ 

be summed up in that one word “inability.” There are places waiti 
for men who are “highly skilled photographers.” 

To use a simile, there are fence-menders who call themsely 

carpenters, and there are carpenters who can fit up a mansion; 4 

former may want a job, although they may call themselves “higl 

skilled”; the latter never want a job, because they are skilled. 

“highly skilled photographer” is not made out of any stuff, brai 

being as necessary as in any other business, in spite of “rapid d 

plates,” and the various “push the button” appliances. It is diffie 

to appreciate what ‘highly skilled” means, without a -thorow 
knowledge of the routine of the best houses, which necessitat 
experience therein. The man who learns his business in a slipsh 

fashion or picks it up anyhow (with a guinea hand-camera it m 

be) is at a terrible discount, and can soon be read by the expe 

enced employer. I say experienced advisedly, because soi 
employers have never learned the business themselves, and con: 

quently take a man very much at his own estimation. These a 

the men, doubtless, who think they get a hundred applications fre 

“highly skilled photographers” for one situation. These conclusio 

are forced upon me by thirty years’ experience in the best portre 

and commercial houses.—Yours truly, 
Over Forty (but not too old). 


MARKET. 


August 17, 1904. 


R.P.S. FXHIBITION. 
To the Editors 

Gentlemen,—I shall be glad if you will remind your readers th 
exhibits for the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition sent ] 
carrier must be delivered at the New Gallery, 121, Regent Stree 
on or before Thursday, September 8, and those delivered by har 
unpacked on Friday, September 9.—Yours faithfully, 
AG Wa Wi BSarn oe 


Secretary: 


THE 


66, Russell Square, London, W.C., 
August 20, 1904. 


PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In view of the light which has been recently throw 
upon this subject by the discovery of “N-rays by Dr. Blondelo 
of Nancy, which, by the way, are probably identical with th 
“Odic” rays of Baron von Reichenback, discovered by him man 
years ago, no doubt photographers will modify their views regardin 
the possibility or otherwise of obtaining photographs without th 
aid of visible light. 

As bearing on this subject, I enclose “cutting” dealing with th 
experiments of Professor Goodspeed, of the University of Pent 
sylvania, which, as it fully explains his method of working, shoul 
be most useful to those who are exploring this new branch ¢ 
photography. If X-rays are not available, I would suggest th 
substitution of radium or the rays of the sun.—I am, yours, etc., 


R. SrEwart. 


Melbourne, July 12th, 1904. 
[The cutting referred to is reprinted on p. 752.—Eps., “B.J.P.”] 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—As very little appears to be known about this subject, 
take the liberty of offering a few remarks, Psychic photography is 
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, of which there are many, of psychic phenomena, for particulars 
hich I refer you to the writings of Sir O. Lodge, Professor 
er, Sir W. Crookes, Camille Flammarion, and others. 
, medium is simply an instrunient in the hands of spirits (I use 
ord as it conveys what is generally understood). Of their method 
rking nothing is known. All that is known is that certain elec- 
“conditions of the atmosphere are unfavourable; so also is the 
nce of persons of strong will, and who are antagonistic to the 
mm. Will power directed against the medium produces much the 
effect as does the will power of the hypnotist on his subject. 
lotice that some of your correspondents are puzzled over 
le lighting of some of the photographs, and seem to think it 
abted proof of fraud, but is it reasonable to suppose that any 
photographer would cause suspicion by double lighting when it 
| be quite as easy to light from one direction only? As a mat 
t, light, as it is commonly known, plays no part in the production 
se pictures, and is only necessary for the lighting of the mate 
The psychic photograph is made direct on to the plate, 
quently the camera and lens are unnecessary, a dark slide being 
convenient. I have recently noticed that many of the photo- 
is are undoubtedly crude mental impressions, and the question 
, whether all are not so. 
far, the only theory that fits 
malistic one, and I shall have to 
iced. 
@ great difficulty that lies in the way of investigators is the 
tainty of getting results, and this applies not only to spirit 
raphy but also to all the other phases of psychic phenomena, 
think this will remain with us until our scientists have mastered 
igher laws which are falsely named supernatural. In my own 
[have not for many months past been able to get any results, and 
mn two occasions have I been successful when sitting with friends. 
Mr. Blackwell to accept’ Mr. Henderson’s challenge, under the 
tions named, would be to court certain failure. The scientist 
y man to investigate (it is a scientific subject) and not those who 
ob competent. On this subject Mr. Henderson hints that your late 
, Mr. Taylor, changed his views shortly before he died; but is 
urprising with death staring him in the face and his physical, and 
especially his mental, faculties failing him?—I am, ‘yours, etc., 
Xx. 
3¢ correspondence on this subject was definitely closed many 
S ago, so that the insertion of the above letters, one from a 
derable distance, and the other from a gentleman who had no 
tunity of joining in at the time, must not be taken to indicate, 
Ww part, any desire to have the matter further discussed in these 
3 at present.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


in with my experience is the 
hold on to it until a better is 


a 


. Percy Purrres, a war correspondent sent out by the “Daily 
ess,” who has recently returned from the seat of war, has 
ght back about 900 films taken with the No. 3a folding pocket 
ik. All of these were developed in the Kodak daylight develop- 
machine, and some sixty-five reproductions from these negatives 
already appeared in the “Illustrated London News.” Prints 
ow being made from the rest of the negatives by Kodak, Limited, 
a fine collection of reproductions of the stirring scenes of the 
few months will result from them. 


——— 
* Notick To ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received subject 
@ approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
Utely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 
eat portion of the paper. 


he British Jounal of Photography. 


The Oldest Photographic Journal in the World. 


STABLISHED 1854, PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


RMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. Post Free | 


(UNITED KINGDOM AND THE CHANNEL ISLES). 


8. d. France, Belgium, Gnte States, Gee 

Ye Australia, Africa, New Zealand, New- 

e Car... .. «, «+ 1010 foundland, Germany, Russia, Portugal, 

Year... ... .. .. 6& 65 | Spain, Italy, Egypt, India, China, 
ter Year... 2 9 | Japan, &c. One Year 8s. 


Tt may also be obtained from all Booksellers, Photographic Dealers 
and Railway Bookstalls. 


 lnswers to Correspondents. 


",* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, inolud- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EpiIToRS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

«4% Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered wnlese 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

®,#* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & Oo., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

&.* For the conventence of Readers, owr Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of cach photograph must be sent with the fee, 

ee Se 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

M. H. Groocock, 1, Ainslee Street, Ulverston. Photograph of Fan Bellows. 

J. E. Reeves, 48 and 50, Hermit Road, Canning Town, London. Photograph of 
West Ham United Football Team, 1904-1205. 

F, Deakin, 121, Snargate Street, Dover. Photograph of J. A. Weidman. 

J. Mack, Alexander Terrace, Coleraine, North Ireland. Zo Photographs of Visita- 
tion of Hon. Irish Society to Coleraine. 

J. G. Charlton, 14, Mercery Lane, Canterbury. Photograph of Central Tower of 
Canterbury Cathedral with Scaffolding. 


| R. Thirlwell, 21, Bridge Road, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Team, First Eleven. 


Henry Luacu.—If you refer to the advertisement columns you will 
see that Messrs. Wellington and Ward and the Rotary Photo- 
| graphic Co. also make a non-curling film. 


Photograph of Stockton Crieke 


“Winkins.”—Your question is not quite clear, but we presume you 
wish to know what we consider a reasonable remuneration in the 
circumstances: anything between £3 3s. Od. and £8 8s. Od. per 
week for a business of the nature indicated. 


Srpra ENLARGEMENTS.—Kart Kiiemeck says: “I should be greatly 
obliged if you can give me a good formula for sepia enlarge- 
ments. I am using bromide paper and metol-hydroquinone 
developer.” In reply: We refer our correspondent to our reply 

| to “Salisbury,” p. 760. The method for obtaining sepia tones 

| in the Hypo-Alum bath there given is quite reliable. 

Coztours ror PHoTogRAPHS.—Maser asks: “Could you tell. me if 
there are any special kind of colours used for tinting smal] 

photos like the one enclosed, or if they require to be prepared 
before ?” In reply: Transparent colours for the purpose are 
supplied by all the large stock dealers, such as Houghtons, 
Fallowfields, Marions, or Butchers. 
Copyricut.—G. P. asks: “ (1) Can a foreign artist obtain registration 
copyright of his work in England. (2) If so, and supposing 
the copyright is assigned to a firm of English publishers, does 
this copyright expire seyen years after the artist’s death, or 
when? In reply: (1) Yes. (2) The copyright endures during 
the life of the author and for seven years after his death. 

| Prnnorus.—REGULAR Reaper asks: “Can you kindly give me any 

advice on the following: I have developed a quantity ot 

negatives (which have been good) and during the drying they 

have got a number of pinholes in the film?” In reply: It 

| there are holes in the film the only thing that seems to us 
to be done is to spot them out in the negatives. 

Fauity Prints.—P. ©. anp Son ask: “Can you tell me what is 
wrong with enclosed print ; in two days I have had all my work 
destroyed and cannot account for it?” In reply: As no 
particulars whatever are given it is impossible to say by merely 
looking at a print from what cause the trouble proceeds. Pro- 
bably the toning solution was out of order. Correspondents 
are not replied to by post. 

Booxs Wantep.—T. C. Gopparp says: “Would you kindly send 
me a° list of good books on retouching, posing, lighting, 
developing of plates, and other books on photography?” In 

| reply: A list of the books desired would take up more space 

than is at our disposal in this column. Therefore we refer 
our correspondent to pp. 974-6 of the “Almanac.” He will 
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there find a list of the principal text books relating to photo- 
graphy. We do not reply to correspondents by pest. 
Reoucer Wantep.—J. C. Winprum asks: “ Will you, please, give me 
a formula for a cheap reducer for negatives, one solution, which 
will keep indefinitely and may be used and returned to the 
bottle?” In reply: Belitzski’s is the most satisfactory ; it will 
keep indefinitely in the dark, and can be repeatedly used :— 
Potassium ferric oxalate, 20 grs.; sodium sulphite, 200 ers. ; 
water, 5 ozs. Dissolye and add oxalic acid (crystals), 75 grs. 
When the solution is a deep green, pour off from any undissolved 
acid, and add hypo, 24 ozs. ; water to 10 ozs. 
Brack anp Wurtr Tones on Aristo 8.-T. Parer.—‘ H.” asks for a 
formula for a toning bath which will give black and white 
effects on Aristo 8.-T..paper. In reply: We suggest the fol- 
lowing bath as likely to give what you require:—A. Gold 
chloride, 1 gr.; sodium acetate, 30 grs.; water, 40 ozs. B. 
Potass. chloroplatinite, 1 gr.; phosphoric acid, 2} 0z.; water, 
40 ozs. Tone in A. until prints are purple; wash well and com- 
plete toning in B. Then fix and wash as usual. (2). There is 
no paper on the market with all the qualifications you mention. 


” 


Purotcerapuy Aproap.—J. B. says: “I am anxious to know if there 
is much of an opening for photographers abroad. I am an 
amateur and am anxious to go abroad and study under some 
firm and eventually start on my own. Could you give me an 
idea of the kest place to go to and how I could communicate 
with a likely firm at that place ?” In reply: We know of no 
place abroad that is net at the present time well supplied with 
photographers. We should think your best way weuld be 
to advertise your wanis in the photographic journals of the 
country you have a preference for. 

Staxp Devetopment.—T. W. Barrie asks: “ Will you kindly give 
me a formula for making a reliable developer for stand deyelop- 
ment for_a number of plates—one that can also be used’ at 
times to develop single plates in the ordinary way, and for 
bromide papers?” In reply: Any developer that will keep well 
can be used for stand development if diluted. The following 
should answer your purpose :—Metol, 16 grs.; hydroquinone, 
24 grs.; soda sulphite, 200 grs. ; pot. bromide, 2 grs.; pot. car- 
bonate, 400 grs.; water, 10 ozs. For use as stand developer 
dilute 1 part of above with 60 parts of water. For bromide 
papers dilute with equal quantity of water, or for ordinary 
development use as given. 

Quick Proors From Wer NrGative N. D. AckERSON says: “I 
have been told it is possible to obtain prints from the wet nega- 
tive as soon as developed. I shall be glad if you can inform me 
of this method.” In reply: With a little ordinary care this can 
be easily done without in any way injuriig the plate. After 
fixing, the negative is submitted to a slight washing for a few 
minutes under a tap. While this is in progress a piece of 
bromide paper is soaked in water, face down, in the dark room, 
of course. The wet negative can now be slipped under the paper 
as it lies in the bath flat and limp, and, avoiding air bubbles, 
they are removed and any water on the glass-side of the plate 
wiped. off. Exposure can now be made by either holding the 
negative and paper before an ordinary artificial illuminant, or 
standing the same on a drying rack. The bromide is then 
developed in the ordinary way, and the negative receives its 
complete washing. 

Corrrigur, Grnatrne.—Ienorant asks: “ (1) Will you kindly let ma 
know if it be possible to copyright photographs of some old 
prints of this town? A friend has offered me some for post- 
cards but am afraid, as they are very many years old, they will 
be copied and reproduced as blocks if not registered ? (2) Can 
you also give me a preservative for gelatine, such as would be 
used for chrystoleum, one that would not hurt albumenizel 
paper; I want to mount photos on glass for colouring with 
transparent colours at back; I thought boracic acid but am 
afraid to use it without your opinion, which I should esteem 
greatly ; if that would do, will you say what quantity boracic 
to the ounce of solid gelatine ?” In reply: (1) If you make 
your reproductions copyright it will be illegal for anyone to 
copy them. But it will not prevent anyone from copying the 
original prints. (2) We should prefer to use carbolie acid, 


say, ore or two drops to each ounce of the solution 
with that we should recommend the solution to ke used 
a day or two of its preparation. zs 


Brackentne Brass.—J. M. C. B. asks for a formula fer blac 
some brass-work that he is fixing to a home-made came 
reply: The following procedure will answer this purp 

ssolve ccpper wire in strong nitric acid until no mo 

dissolve. The brass to be blackened is then made fairly 

heating in a Bunsen flame or spirit lamp, and is then i 

into the solution, after which it is reheated in Bunsen 1 

turus black. Or, as another worker gives it-—Nitri 

4 oz. ; copper wire, 4 0z. When dissolved, add 14 oz, of 

The object must be first cleaned, then heated and im 

in the mixture. Take out, and brush all the green off w 

article goes black. Can be polished with a blacklead 

Another method :—Take 2 grs. of lampblack, place it on 

slab, and grind it down toa smooth paste with the addi 

two or three drops of gold size. When rubbed up quite s 

add 10 drops of turpentine. Apply it at once, thinly, 

camel’s-hair brush in the work. Hang up by a wire 1 

«And yet another :—Make a solution of 1 part of carbor 

ammonia in 20 parts of liquid ammonia. Suspend the b 

be blackened, which must have been previously polished, 

mixture, and leave it until it has become perfectly black 
remove and dry. This latter wili bear polishing. 


Dryixe Postcarps Frar, Erc.—‘ Manacer” says: “I turn 
great many bromide postcards, but at quite at a loss | 
keep them flat, as they have a great tendency to curl uy 
dry. Will you kindly answer the following questions :— 
there any remedy to prevent curling? . (2) Can you reco! 
a work on the mannfacture of bromide paper, and (3) 
book on bromide printing?” In reply: (1) The followin 
has been recommended for making postcards dry flat: 
pieces of wood are tacked on a piece of board four inches 
(preferably putting a sheet of blotting paper under, s 
absorb the water that drains from the postcards). Wh 
postcards are washed, take them out of the final wat 
place them one by one between the two pieces of woc 
curved way, film upwards. _ Allow them to stay s¢ 
thoroughly dry, then take them off, when they will after 
while flatten themselves. If they are wanted quick] 
them under some weight, say between two books. (2) Dr 
Eder’s “ Handbuch der Photographie,” Abney’s “ Photo 
with Emulsions,” and “A Treatise on Photography,” an 
Just’s “Bromide Paper.” (3). The foregoing works, ai 
Lambert’s “ Bromide Printing,” “ Photo Miniature No, 1 
“Practical Photographer, New_Series, No. 1,” and all 
books of general photography. 

Hyvo-Atum Tonxixc-Bath For Bromiprs.— SaLispury ” says 
page 1078 of the ‘Almanac’ I find a formula for 
bromide prints with hypo and alum. All the instruction: 
I have carefully carried out, but Ihave not succeeded in 
ing any other but the ordinary black tone. As I have seen 
obtained with a similar formula, there is obviously son 
wrong with my mode of working.” In reply : When the 
alum bath is to be employed, the print, after development 
be thoroughly fixed in the ordinary. hypo bath compe 
4 ozs. hypo in 20 ozs. of water. It should then be tran 
to an alum bath (saturated solution) for ten minutes, au 
well rinsed and dried. When dry it is ready for toning 
hypo-alum hot bath, which should be made as follows :—$ 
hyposulphite, 10 ozs.; alum, 1 oz.; boiling water, 1 
Dissolve the hypo in the water first, then add the alum. 
When all is dissolved the solution should be milk 
This solution should not be filtered, and it works better as 
comes a little old; it may be strengthened from time t 
with a little fresh solution. Never throw the bath 
entirely, but replenish it in the manner stated. TI 
results are obtained by keeping the bath hot, or as warm 
emulsion will stand, say 100deg to 120deg. Fahr. In th 
prints will tone in thirty to forty minutes. A new bal 
to reduce he prints rather more than old. When ton 
prints may he placed in a tepid solution af water, 70 
alum, 2 o Then wash thoroughly. 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Edited by Tuomas Brppine, F.R.P.S. 


f forty-fourth annual issue of Tum British JouRNAL 
rocRaPHic Axtmanac will be published on December 
This year’s Aumanac reached a total of 1,604 pages, 
| the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
lication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
9 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 
he striking favour with which past Anmanacs have been 
eived is the surest proof that the lines upon which the 
lication is produced meet the requirements of its 
ders and supporters. Upon such lines we propose com- 
ng the volume for 1905. At the same time, we shall be 
ased to receive and consider suggestions for increasing 
value of the Anmanac in directions which may occur to 
‘readers as susceptible of improvement. 
the Atmanac for 1905 will appeal to photographers all 
world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
3 standard matter and formule will be revised and 
led to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
| practice will be recorded, and wherever practicable 
y features of an informative nature will be added. 


" Important Noricr.—The attention of advertisers is 
cially directed to the announcement that this year 
entire edition of the Atrmanac (25,000 copies) will be 
sed in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 
next—a fortnight earlier than usual, so as to be well 
ydvance of the Christmas publication season. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Nature We have been glad to receive from Mr. 
Lectures. F. Martin Duncan, the well-known 


natural history photographer, the syllabus of a series of 
nature lectures, which he proposes to deliver during 
the coming autumn and winter months. ‘The photographic 
illustrations are both cinemetograph and lantern slides ; 
and the subjects treated of are “ Pond Life,” “ Denizens of 
the Deep,” “Devil Fish and Kraken,” “ Flesh-feeding 
Plants,” and “ With Microscope and Camera.” ‘hus the 
lecturer’s repertoire covers a wide and fascinating field. 
Mr. Duncan, whose address is 39, Bradley Gardens, West 
Ealing, London, W., has justly earned great renown for 
the interesting manner in which he lectures on popular 
science themes, and as the accompanying photographs 
exhibit a very high degree of technical skill indeed, the 
executives of photographic, literary, or other societies that 
engage Mr. Duncan’s services may rely upon having a 
unique and instructive evening’s entertainment. 


“« * * 


The Genesis A very interesting booklet has recently 
of “Punch.” come under our notice. Its title page 
bears the inscription, “ Mr. Punch; his Origin and Career,” 
with a facsimile of his original prospectus in the hand- 
writing of Mark Lemon. 14 bears no date, but there is 
internal evidence that it was published in 1870, when 
“Punch” was thirty years old. Its retrospect of these 
thirty years contains a reference to photography, but it 
would have needed a prophetic eye to note how useful the 
camera would some day be in preparing pictures for the 
“Tondon Charivari.” “ Photography,” we read, “ was still 
in its infancy, and was generally called daguerreotype. 
Cartes de visite were entirely unknown; the features of 
your friends were shadowed upon a metallic surface, and 
you had to coquette with them a great deal in the light 
before they would let you see them, and even then only 
in a slanting kind of way.” This, we think, is an admirable 
description of a daguerreotype portrait, and those who 
own such things know well how they have to “ coquette 
with them” at all angles before the particular one which 
is right comes along. But beyond this reference to the 
early days of camera work, there are many things in this 
book which will repay perusal, and notably one with regard 
to the conception of the “ Illustrated London News ”—the 
first of our pictorial journals—if we omit consideration of 
the spasmodic attempts ab producing journalistic pictures 
which preceded its appearance. “ Punch” was born at 
No. 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, at the printing office of 
Mr. J. W. Last. In the same house there was carried on 


the business of “ Parr’s Life Pills,” by Mr. Herbert Ingram. 
Mr. Last was one of the earliest promotors of cheap illus- 
trated literature, and also one of the first to execute the 
finer kinds of printing with a cylinder machine. 


This 
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machine was successfully applied to the production of | ‘high art”” The next extract which we select from # 
“Punch,” and this, it is suggested, gave Mr. Ingram the criticisms is a gem which reminds us of some of the th 
suggestion of “The Illustrated London News.” In this | which have lately been said of the Royal Academy in. 
way “ Punch ” led the way for the more serious periodicals, nection with the Chantrey Bequest report. Ruski 
and a quack medicine—if we may say so without offenc referring to a picture by David Roberts, and he suge 
was the means of finding the sinews of war for one of the that if he had “ painted more, instead of less from Nat 
most successful newspaper speculations ever undertaken. | he might by this time have been a serviceable pain 
Those who have not followed the history of “ Punch” would | Is it too late to warn him that he is fast becom 
be perhaps surprised to learn how many eminent writers | nothing more than an Academician!” One more qu 
and artists have been associated with it since it first saw the | tion we will make, and it is worth noting, for the we 
light. Among the former we note the names of Douglas apply equally well to a photograph as they do to a paint 
Jerrold, Tom Hood (his famous “Song of the Shirt” first or drawing. Referring to some studies of Nature, Rus 
appeared in “Punch”), Tom Taylor, Thackeray, and | says of them that they are “ Very good in their way; 


Tennyson. And among the artists were, besides the well- | rather things to be kept in the artists’ folios, for their « 
known names of Leech, Chas. Keene, and Du Maurier, | use, than to be exhibited.” Some may think tha 
those of Birket Foster, and John Gilbert. The artists and few of these trenchant remarks are unkind, and must h 


writers for the merry periodical seem to have been always | given pain to those whose works are so mercilessly e 
a rather exclusive set, jealous of the intrusion of outsiders. || cised, but even at the risk of giving offence to those y 
Of course, outsiders have ‘always been anxious to get into | cannot bear reproof, is it not well that that reproof sho 
the charmed circle, and the contributions they send in are | be administered when it is deserved? All photograph 
as remarkable for their number as for their generally feeble | who have given any consideration to the subject know y 


character. But an exception was found in one missive that there are many whose works are hung upon the wi 
which came to “ Punch” anonymously, the author of which, | of photographic exhibitions who would have benefited m 
at least up to the time of the publication of this brochure, by a little timely castigation instead of the adulation wh 
remained unknown, This- was the famous “ Advice to hey have received from irresponsible and ignorant crit 


Those About to Marry—JDon’t.” We may suppose that | If Maclise, Creswick, Frith, and other well-known arti 
this dictum has been more quoted than any other of the | deserved censure, what do some of our perpetrators 
same age, and its value to “ Punch” as an advertisement | exhibited monstrosities not deserve ? 


which cost it nothing, must-have been enormous. ie rs * 
a * * Municipal London has long had the reputation 
Art The season for the autumn exhibitions is | Photographs. being one of the-healthiest places in = 


Critics. again approaching, and we look forward | world, and those unfortunate enough to be unable to | 
as usual to the critiques which appear so regularly in the | an autumn holiday comfort themselves with the reflect: 
minor journals. Generally written by those who. know | that if they lack the benefit of fresh air the atmosphere 
little about.photography and less. about art. It seems to | the big village is not to be despised. But according 
be forgotten that criticism is an art in itself, which requires | recent reports from the Medical Officers of Health for 1 
training before it can be exercised with any good result | larger area called “Greater London,” there is vast roi 
to anybody. How many of-the young ladies and young | for improvement all round. These gentlemen are @\ 
gentlemen whom we see busily marking their catalogues | on the watch for the weak places of our municipal admin 
on press days at the picture galleries have had this train-.| tration where disease is likely to obtain a foothold, a 
ing? Very few, we think. We would advise them while | we all of us owe more to their persistent care than we ¢ 
it is yet time, and before they essay to spill any more | apt to give them credit for. One Medical Officer, w 
ink, to look up Ruskin’s notes of the principal pictures of | has the health of Battersea under his care, has made 1 
the Royal- Academy and other exhibitions, which were | startling innovation of illustrating his report with a pho 
published between the years 1855 and 1859. Ruskin | graph. This course we hope will be followed by otk 
devoted his life to the study of Art, and was a highly com- | officers, for there is no gainsaying the fact that a heal 
petent critic, knowing how to praise a work of merit, and | report, be it of the most painstaking and authoritati 
how to condemn one in no measured terms when it deserved | kind, is rather dry reading, and is apt to be passed ov 
censure. These notes are not only valuable to the aspiring | by the many and pigeon-holed by the few. But if it 
art critic, but are most interesting to all lovers of pictures | illustrated by pictures, pictures which are true to li 
because of their candour, and their references to works | and which make the citizens acquainted with the realiti 
which have lived. There is no beating about the bush what- | of existence as experienced by their poorer neighbow 
ever may be the reputation of the artist under considera- | it will not be ignored, or thrown away. People w 
tion. Here, for instance, is a good rap over the knuckles | want to know what the pictures mean, and will refer 
for Maclise: “Mr. Maclise is supposed. to draw well | the text and perhaps come to see how much they are, 0 
and realise minute features accurately. Now, the fact is, | and all, interested in the condition of things describe 
that this work has every fault usually attributed to the pre- | The picture in this instance represents an undergrow 
Raphaelites, without one of their excellencies. The details | bakehouse. "We were under the delusion that these mal 
are all so sharp and hard that the patterns of the dresses | dorous dungeons for preparing the. staff of life were thin 
force the eye away from the faces, and the leaves on the | of the past, but it seems that we were wrong. Here 


boughs call to us to count them. But not only are they | the photograph, and its evidence is indisputable. 0: 
all drawn distinctly, they are all drawn wrong.” Then, | photograph, taken in one out of the twenty-eight boroug 
alluding to a landscape by no less a painter than T. Cres- | into which London is divided, is not much. But it is 
wick, he writes: “Nothing is really done. The cows | pioneer picture which we trust, by the time that the ne 
have imperfect horns and hides; the trees have imperfect report is issued, will have many followers. And the 
leaves; the sky imperfect clouds; the water imperfect | is a wide field for photography here. There are, f 


waves. The colour, of a heavy yellow with dun green, is | example, the underground kitchens of the restaurant 
worse than imperfect.” Of one of Frith’s pictures he notes | which for some unexplained reason are not placed on # 
that “It is not a kind of painting which will ever bring | same footing as the bakehouses. There has long been 
great fame, or deserve it; but it is better than spurious | suspicion that some of our gorgeously-appointed dinit 
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es have kitchens which it would not be desirable for 
diners to see. We want photographs of these places 
yrder to know what they are lke. One of the reports 
aks of a sausage shop where the meat is chopped in 
Jlar in which a horse was stabled. The horse’s duty is 
urn the chopping machine, and the only way he can be 
out of his underground prison is up “an incline plane 
down from the shop floor.” We need not hazard a 
ss as to what becomes of the poor animal when 
life’s work is done, but it would be interesting to see 
hotograph of that cellar. Then there are the ice cream 
ories of the Italian quarter, which would need a lens 
he shortest focus. Other pictures are wanted to throw 
14 upon the inner working of London’s hugh milk in- 
try. According to one Medical Officer the deaths in 
gland from ithe use of unclean and polluted milk number 
any thousands ” annually. It is here, that photomicro- 
phs would usefully supplement ordinary camera pic- 
es. It is an astonishing thing that in spite of sanitary 
s, and laws against adulteration, the things reported by 
se medical gentlemen should be allowed to go on almost 
shecked. If photography can help, as we believe it can, 
ventilating evils fraught with such danger to the com- 
mity, it has surely never been applied to a better 
ppose. 
4 —_—_ +> +—___ 

More Light for the Dark Room » is the title of a handbook 
ling with the “Geka” Flexoid filters, prepared by Dr. G. Krebs, 
Offenbach-on-Main, for which Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., of 
wvies Inn, London, E.C., are the agents. The filters, which have 
lexible support, are designed for dark room and orthochromatic 
poses, and are made according to formule supplied by Dr. Miethe. 
ssrs. Staley and Co. will send a copy of the handbook free on 
lication. 
Pun Royal Academy intends at an early date to revive the degree 
Associate Engraver,” writes the Art Critic of the “ Morning 
st,” to which no one has been elected for many years. The possibility 


such a revival was hinted atin this column some months ago, when 


prominent landscape painter Academician took the first step in the 
tter by proposing that the Royal Academy should elect one 
sociate Engraver. The Royal Academy regarded the proposal 
th favous, so much so indeed that it has been agreed that two 
sociate Engravers shall be elected, and it is probable that one at 
st of the elections will take place early in 1905. Of the old 
ssociate Engravers of the Royal Academy only one survives, and 
has long been on the retired list. This is Mr. Frederic Stacpoole, 
R.A., an artist who in his time engraved many well-known pictures, 
nong them Mr. Holman Hunt’s “Shadow of the Cross,” Mr. 
ton Riviére’s ‘‘ Circe,” and Lady Butler’s “ Calling the Roll after 


| Engagement, Crimea.” ‘The elections should be interesting, but it | 


idle to speculate on the probable identity of the new Associates 


ithout some idea of the way in which the Royal Academy proposes 


) interpret the term “engraver.” Of late years a new school of 
ezzotint engravers has sprung up, and from the ranks of these— 
nong whom are included men of much ability—the Royal Academy 
ay make its selections exclusively. On the other hand, the Royal 
cademy may take a broader view of the term “engraver,” and confer 
ae of their associateships on an etclier, a step that would be wel- 
med by the majority of artists. Of course, the Royal Academy 
ready contains several etchers of eminence, but these artists were 
ected solely on their qualifications as painters. Though there seems 
) be a chance that the etcher may receive Academic recognition, the 
rtist in black and white remains as far off as ever from the A.R.A. 
harles Keene's name was long on the list of candidates for associate- 
hip, and so was that of Du Maurier, but it is doubtful whether either 


ver received a single vote. Phil May’s name was never placed on the 


st, but on it may be found those of several of the eminent black and 
vhite artists of to-day. Among these candidates are the veteran Sir 
ohn Tenniel, Mr. Linley Sambourne, Mr. William Small, Sir William 
Jatherell, Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen, and Mr. Caton Woodville, 


uit, except as a painter, none of them is regarded as haying a chance | 


f election. 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION 


Inrrratep abroad, the post-card 


firm root in our conservative ol 


stitutes an’ enormous industry. 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


mania has at last taken 
d country, and now con- 
Although a certain pro- 


portion of these popular picture cards are from drawings, 
the major part are photographs pure and simple, and 
many know to their cost the way in which this cheaper 
form of print has killed the trade in ordinary views. 

It is in holiday times that the sale of post-cards 
yeaches its maximum.,, At Douglas, Isle of Man, it is 
said that in the course of a single day last séason the 
output was over one hundred thousand. At Llanda.Ino 
the same number passed through the post-office weekly, 
while at Ilfracombe one firm alone sold a thousand cards 
per day. Blackpool js credited with sending away ten 
thousand cards in a month, and doubtless other holiday 
resorts could boast of a similar trade in cards; for a 
rough general estimate gives 25 per cent. as being the 


amount which pictorial post-ca 
in the average outgoing mail. 
Hitherto this huge trade in 


rds bears to the letters 


post-cards has been con- 


fined to private enterprise, but now an important change 
is foreshadowed. ‘The official mind has grasped the idea 
that the illustrated post-card may be turned to good 
account, and the Postmaster-General o the Australian 
Commonwealth must be credited with being the first to 
realise its utility. It must not be thought that the 
Government is bent upon entering into competition with 
the private trader with a view to benefiting the revenue, 
for this is not the case. The idea is that by the issue of 
sets of post-cards, each set representative of one par- 
ticular State, the cause of emigration may be greatly 
furthered. One State will be able to advertise its scenic 
glories, another its pastoral advantages, another will show 
its gold mines, doubtless with huge nuggets ying about 
ready for the expectant stranger to grasp; still another 
will show its sugar plantations, and so on. With, this 
end in view the Postmaster-General is inviting competi- 


tive designs, and will offer first 


_ second, and third prizes 


for the best pictures sent in from each State. There 
seems to be no restriction as to the sort of pictures’ desired, 


so that artists in oil, «water, or 
graphers, will be all entering int 
in their endeavour to caz 


erayon, as well as photo- 
o rivalry with one another 


y off the rewards. 


This idea of picturing a country or district in order 
to entice visitors to its hospitality is an old one, but it 
has not been carried out before in such an effective 
manner. It has been done by posters, by pictures in guide 
books, in railway carriages, and by way of illustrations 
for inspired articles in various journals. But all such 


methods: point to a limited cir 
card it is different, for such pi 


culation. With the post- 
ctures are, as a rule, not 


destroyed; some people, indeed, collect them, just as 
they collect postage stamps, and hoard them as if they 
were gems} and there is a method in such madness, for 
certain stamps will to-day fetch far more than their 
weight in the most precious o precious stones. It is 
doubtful if any pictorial post-card will ever command a 


have an enormous circulation. 
And there is no kind of doubt 


ure at all. It vegetates. To 


ancy price, but it is certain that one of good design will 


hat a picture will appeal 


o the ordinary man and woman as no written descrip- 
ion will. In spite of three decades of Board School 
education we have constant ev 
class in this country never troubles jtself with any litera- 


idence that a very large 


his class from which a 


large number of emigrants is drawn, a picture is attrac- 
ive, something which they can understand at a glance. 
And, of course, the pictures ar 


e all of the most roseate 


hue. To look at some of the illustrations, say in one of 
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the emigration handbooks issued by the Great Dominion 
of Canada, one would think that that country was a kind 
of Garden of Eden, where the sun was ever shining, and 
where there was no such thing as 40 deg. below zero—a 
jJand flowing with milk, honey, and all sorts of other good 
things, where a farm of 160 acres can be had almost for 
the asking, Of course, the Canadians will at once take 
on the post-card notion, and repeat these smiling pictures 
in that convenient form. 

And it is not only Canada and Australia which will 
start these travelling picture galleries. We shall not be 
Surprised if, before many months have passed, all our 
other colonies advocate their claims to notice in the 
same way. The stamp-collecting mania has been the 
means of spreading a knowledge of geography which no 
books have ever done so effectually, and probably the 
pictorial post-card is destined to do more in this way 
even than the stamp. We can, in fact, almost look for- 
ward to the time when books about our colonies will not 
be needed at all, and when all knowledge will be dis- 
seminated throught the medium of the post-office in union 
with the camera. 

But there is another kind of official publication which, 
in one instance, is illustrated by photographs. It is a 
blue-book which has just been issued by Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoods entitled, “General Descriptive Report 
on the Bahama Islands, in which is included the annual 
report for 1902” Tt is admitted on all hands that 
yellow-backed novels find far more readers than do the 
blue-books issued under Government direction. Of 
course, this state of things is very sad, for. while the. blue- 
books deal. with matters of more or less vital importance 
to the community at large, and comprises pages of sta- 
tistics relating to the expenditure of public money, the 
yellow-backed volumes contain ephemeral fiction which 
can only appeal to the frivolous mind. The compilers of 
these cerulean official documents have evidently long 
seen that they have many vival publications to compete 
with, and they have at length hit upon a method of 
Securing attention from the multitude. They have fol- 
lowed the lead of certain of our cheapest journals, and 
have enclosed between the two covers of the Bahamas 
Report a quantity of photograp as; yes, real half-tone 
blocks printed upon good surfaced paper in order to give 
them every chance of appearing effectively in printing ink. 

In case any of our readers should so far forget their 
school exercises as to be unable 0 call to mind at once 
what the Bahamas are, we May mention that they are a 
group of islands belonging to Britain on the coast of 
North America. They are of particular interest as repre- 
senting the land first discovered by Columbus in his 
voyage to the New World. 

The photographs appear to be quite subsidiary to the 
general purpose of the blue-book, and are placed at the 
end of the volume as pictorial addenda. They are thirty- 
two in number and comprise views of Government House, 
pictures illustrative of the sponge fishery—which is the 
most important industry in the Islands 
views illustrative of the general scenery. Quite half of 
them seem to have been taken with some form of pano- 
ramic camera, for their measurement is 11 by 3 inches. 
They are of fair quality and, of course, give a much better 
idea of the Bahamas than any written description could 
afford. With such a hopeful beginning we may look for- 
ward to the time when other blue-books will be illustrated 
in this manner. 

Té is true that many of these official volumes deal with 
subjects of such a nature that Pictorial illustration would 
be impossible. A photographer would find it difficult, 
for example, to illustrate a report on the metric system. 


and various 


But what zest would be given -to the blue-books relat 
Say, to the war in the Transvaal if they had- been iJ 
trated by photography. At’ present people are deter 
from consulting these authoritative volumes) in’ their | 
of being bored by ponderous statistics and uninteres 
details, and they will argue about matters wh 
they do not understand until they are black in the ¢ 
when all the time these blue-books, which contain 
very information >that is wanted, lie unconsulted 4 
the shelves of the public library. When the volumes ex 
to be illustrated, like this one upon the Bahamas, they 3 
be considered interesting enough to assume the status 
works of reference, and will become as dog-eared | 
thumb-marked as the postal directory of the same esi 
lishment. So we welcome the pictorial blue-book both 
its own sake, and because it finds fresh employment 
the photographer. 
a eT 


STORING NEGATIVES. 


Discussing, with a well-known member of the professi 
the question of the various modes of storing negatiy 
adopted by professional photographers, we were not 
little surprised to hear him say that he did not thi 
that the storage, at any rate of portrait negatives, y 


worth the trouble and expense involved, the public ta 
being so capricious that negatives save those 


were, 
public characters, rarely needed for replicas, except 

case of a death, and that it was a poor game to ke 
thousands of negatives on the chance of some one or # 
of the originals dying within the next dozen years, al 
their friends ordering half a dozen copies. This view, 
course, could only be founded on personal experience, a: 
to formulate a general rule from a particular instan 
would in the present case be rather illogical and ve 
unwise. Further, it is obvious that, even granting # 
existence of a capricious public, the demand, or @ 
absence of demand, for repetitions must be largely i 
fluenced by the character of the clientéle. A busine 
which relies mainly on chance sitters does not require al 
thought to be given to the Storage question, while, contraa 
wise, one made up entirely by connection may find #1 
gradually increasing store of negatives to be a very valuab 
property. 

Speaking generally, however, there seems to be a co: 
Sensus of opinion that the business of the portrait phot 
grapher has gradually been undergoing a radical chang 
Since the time when the production of a negative, fro: 
being an operation of some moment, became an affair ( 
mechanical simplicity—as the production of the dry-plat 
has caused it to be. A sitter, then, was satisfied with 
single proof, or he. paid extra for further choice, now, h 
wants them by the half-dozen with retakes gratis, eve 
for the comparatively limited number which we are tol 
are usually printed for a single order. Hence, the negatiy 
is cheapened, in a Sense, and its storage more costly, an 
the accommodation required more ample. Granting, hoy 
ever, for the nonce the need—oy shall we say the desire ?— 
to save negatives from which prints have been issued, i 
becomes a matter of Some moment to decide how th 
storage can be best and most economically carried out 
For this to be efficiently done it will be necessary tha 
any particular plate required can be most readily found 
and handled with the least expenditure of time and labou 
before putting in the printing frame. It would not bi 
possible to describe every method we have seen in use } 
but a brief reference to what have appeared to us mos 
popular and desirable may be useful. 

At the outset a word of warning must be given, as ; 
case which occurred in the provinces some time ago showee 
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‘desitable. New up-to-date premises were being 
ted, including an upper storey for an accumu- 
yn of negatives. The building was not constructed 


stactorily, the walls were new, the negatives numerous 
“weighty, the result, collapse of the walls through the 
ght being concentrated in the most unsuitable spot. 
~ or twelve thousand negatives is not a large number 
a business worked at “popular prices ”; but they 
id weigh a ton. Fifty thousand would herefore weigh 
nt five tons, and before such a weight was placed upon 
‘floor whatever, an architect should be consulted. It 
1ot a question of what a floor ought to bear so much 
hat it is likely to be able to bear that has to be 
sidered. We have in our mind an instance that we 
e come across, where the most had to be made of a 
M room on the first floor. The negatives are ranged 
mn floor to ceiling, the walls being entirely hidden, door 
| window being the only uncovered portions. Here a 
; of three-inch planks was placed on the floor all round 
inst the wall, and the racks for the negatives were 
ced upon them, first, with the object of distributing the 
ght, and, next, to prevent the racks becoming legal 
etures,” to effect which they were simply kept in place 
being wedged against the ceiling rafters. Then, in 
room below his negative room, and without cellarage, 
imilar line of planks was placed, and on them were 
cted other planks as pillars supporting still others 
ssed against the ceiling rafters. Thus the whole weight 
the negatives rested upon the solid earth, and, being 
4s in a perfectly perpendicular arrangement of weight, 
re was virtually no tendency to side-thrust to endanger 
' walls. All these precautions were considered on 
ount of the studio proper being, as often happens, an 
led storey to what, at the outset, was a two-storey 
iiding. 

To complete our description we should add that there 
s a similarly supported beam placed under the middle 
the room and reaching from side to side to receive 
y weight of a central erection in the negative room, and 
ich contained a large number of plates. 

We have felt justified in describing this particular 
ample at length, and in laying stress upon the necessity 
“precautions being taken to ensure the stability of 
mises where a large number of plates may probably 
sumulate, from a feeling that the matter is one that may 
teadily lost sight of in the growth of a business, and, 
ther, that the result of want of foresight might bring 
out pecuniary “disaster, or, what would be infinitely 
tse, danger to human life in the case of a collapse similar 
the one we referred to. We will complete our survey 
the subject in a future number. 


— 


Purr: died lust week at Northampton Workhouse, Mr. Charles 
mson, a former prominent tradesman of the town. In the fifties 
the last century he was a drawing-master and photographer on 
ieester Road. In 1858 he removed to No. 40, Newland. His 
rertisement of that period, in the quaint type of the time, calls 
n “Professor of Writing, Artist, Photographer, Drawing Master, 
.”; and states, “ Pupils systematically instructed in different styles 
Writing, Book-keeping, Oil Painting, Free Sketching, Perspective 
awing, and Photography.” In 1863 he was summoned to Althorp 
Photograph the present King who, then Prince of Wales, was 
iting Harl Spencer. In the s ies he removed to 12, Bridge Street, 
d was for a long time established as one of the leading photo- 
aphers of the town at the studio now Mr. ©. Law’s. Mrs. Monson 
d, and with her Mr. Monson lost his business hand. In 1873 he 
id the business to Mr. Law, who has been there now over thirty 
ars, and removed to Leicester. He returned, poor and old, a year 
9, and went into the workhouse to end his days. 


WANTED—A BENEVOLENT FUND FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Ouxr coiifrére Mr. H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S., in the Sep- 
tember number of “The Photogram,” devotes an article to a 
plea for the establishment of some kind of agency for the 
pecuniary relief of distressed professional photographers, and 
thus succinctly tells the story of defunct institutions which 
have already’ been formed for that purpose, and have unfor- 
tunately “died the death.” 

“The-attitude of photographers to their benevolent associa- 
tions has been very curious. The earliest charitable fund which 
was started by the craft was on the lines-of a benefit: society 
by which regular and relatively large subscriptions. were de- 
manded, and to which members only might apply for relief in 
time of sickness or distress. It gradually dawned upon those 
most interested that the photographers willing to subscribe 
to such a fund were very few in number ; and, further, that 
those who: did so subscribe were exactly the kind of photo- 
graphers least likely to ever make claim upon the funds. (In 
after years, however, more than one of these original thrifty 
members came down in the world, received help which he 
greatly valued from the ‘Benevolent,’ and fully reinstated 
rimself in a successful position.) After some years the attempt 
o run a benefit society was felt to be hopeless, and, after 
various schemes had been considered, it was decided to con- 
vert the concern into a benevolent fund, which all photo- 
graphers were asked to support, and on which all photographers, 
heir wives, and children, should have a general claim if they 
ell into poverty. At the time of the conversion the accumu- 
ated funds, which eventually amounted to some £300, were 
set aside as a nucleus for a pension fund, and this proved a 
most disastrous decision, for the accumulated fund, always 
standing in the books, teo small to be used for pension pur- 
noses, yet very large in comparison with the funds actually 
received and distributed for the general purposes of the ‘Bene- 
yolent,’ proved a difficulty in the way of people asked to sub- 
ibe. For years the ‘Benevolent’ was carried on by a very 
small but very hard-working committee. Eventually the 
objection to subscribing further funds became so great that it 
was resolved to take all possible steps to secure the conversion 
of the pension fund to the general purposes of the association. 
So intricate were the difficulties under the Friendly Societies 
Act thatin spite of having hard-working and self-denying hono- 
rary solicitors, quite two years were consumed in the freeing of 
his fund; but not a great while elapsed before the whole of 
it had been spent, and spent very judiciously according to the 
best belief of the committee, when once the money was released. 
Eventually the whole funds were exhausted. May I suggest,” 
concludes Mr. Ward, “that the Royal Photographic Society 
or the Professional Photographers’ Association, or, still better, 
oth, might move in this matter?, I am well aware of the 
eval difficulties in the way of the R.P.S. undertaking bene-. 
volent work, but I think there is nothing to prevent that 
society joining with another or with others in calling a meeting 
to consider the question, or in establishing a joint committee 


or the administration of a fund.” 
We have much pleasure in giving publicity to Mr. Ward's 
suggestion and according it our acquiescence and support. 
Several prominent members of the Professional Photcgraphers’ , 
Association have, we know, had the matter under consideration 
for some years past, and now that summer is drawing to a close, 
and the time for the resumption of the autumn meetings 
approaches, we shall Jook to some active steps being taken 
to give effect to Mr. Ward’s admirable idea. But the initiative © 
must be taken by professional photographers themselves. For. 
a long series of years we gave the old Benevolent a great deal 
of personal, and journalistic support only to receive in return | 
the studied neglect of those in whose interests we were work- 
ing. This state of things must not recur. Feund . your, 
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Benevolent Fund by all means—alas! we know with Mr. 
Snowden Ward that it is only too urgently needed in many 
quarters !—yet, let it be first of all stipulated that the idea secures 
the immediate practical support of those on whose behalf it is to 
be exploited, professional photographers and their assistants, 
and we shall be only too pleased, as hitherto, to form one of 
a band of willing workers pledged to carry on the administra- 
tion of the Fund. But we wish it clearly understood that in 
the absence of strong and influential professional support we 
shall not feel justified in devoting either time or space to the 
matter. Who will come forward to help? 


—+ 


THE REVERSAL OF THE WET-PLATE IMAGE. 
Mosr photographers have had some experience of the results 
obtained on the gelatino-bromide film when the plate has been 
unreasonably over-exposed, and in consequence the image de- 
velops as a more or less foggy positive. The exposure required 
to reverse the image is, of course, so prolonged that this result 
can be obtained unintentionally only by the merest tyro. 


S 


Fig. 1.—Print from Normally Exposed Negative. Dry Plate, 


2 sec., f. 22. Wet Plate, 1 sec., f. 8. June Midday, Sunshine. 

While making experiments in reversal some time ago with 
dry plates it occurred to the writer that an interesting com- 
parison might be made of the behaviour of the wet collodion 
with the gelatino-bromide films. The prolonged exposure re- 
quired for wet plates obviates any chance of obtaining a reversed 
image by accident, and, as events proved, it is by no means 
an easy matter to solarise the wet collodion image even under 
the most favourable conditions. The difference in speed between 
a gelatino-bromide plate of medium rapidity and the wet col- 
lodion film varies from ten to forty times in favour of the 
former; it is impossible, however, to give any exact figures, 
as the rapidity of the wet collodion film is affected by stale 
jodised collodion, cold weather, etc., etc. 

The exposures were made in June in full mid-day sunshine. 
A dry plate of medium rapidity was first exposed for half a 
second, with the lens stopped down to F. 22. Development 
showed this exposure to be correct for the subject in hand. 
Three exposures of five, ten, and twenty minutes respectively 
were then made for the purpose of obtaining a solarised image. 


The plate exposed for ten minutes deve 
positive (a print from this is shown in 
given for the dry plate 


into a very 
). The exp 


in order to obtain a positive 4 


Fig. 2.—Print from Dry Plate, Showing Total Reversal of 
Image. Exposure, 10 min. Stop, f. 22. 


was consequently about a thousand times that required fo; 
correctly-exposed negative. 


The wet collodion negative was then taken, and an expos) 


Fig. 3.—Print from Wet Plate, Showing Partial Reversal 
of Image. Exposure, 20 min. Stop, f. 8. 


of one second, with the lens working at F. 8, produced a goo 
negative. 


This was about fifteen times the exposure give 
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“the ‘dry-plate negative ; there was little to choose between 
» two plates, as the greater brilliancy of wet collodion com- 
nsated for the use of a large stop. As the two correctly- 
posed wet and dry negatives gave practically the same results 
ly one reproduction (Fig. 1) of correct exposure is given here. 
wet collodion plate was exposed for ten minutes, but cn 
velopment the image showed practically no signs of reversal, 
i the film was Covered with a dense deposit. Another plate 
as exposed for twenty minutes, of course with the stop at F.8. 
“is time the result was a partial success, and the image 
veloped as a very feeble, or rather, very foggy positive. As 
Tl be seen from the reproduction cf a print from this positive, 
e reversal was anything but complete, and probably the 
posure would have to be trebled to obtain a positive equal 
‘that produced from the dry plate. Exposures, however, be- 
md twenty minutes are prac sally useless with wet plates, 
3, after that period the sensitiveness of the film is greatly 
minished, and there is also the difficulty of keeping the plates 
om drying, especially in hot weather. The foregoing experi- 
ents prove that though the wet collodion image is subject to 
wersal in the same manner as a gelatino-bromide plate, an 
cposure of over a thousand times longer than would be re- 
tired for a correctly-exposed negative is quite insufficient to 
roduce complete reversal. Several experiments were subse- 
uently made to produce a genuine positive with a wet plate, 
nt none of them were successful, although the conditions of 
mshine, subject, time of day, and fresh collodion were all in 
ayour of the attempt. 


case, also, the displacement will be twice as-great- as when 
using a distant object, and therefore the position of mz can 
be found with twice the accuracy. 

For: when the lens is rotated about a point other than 1, 
such as C (Figs. 7 and 8) the ray Fn: is altered in direction by 


Fig. 6.—Course of Rays after Reflection in. the Mirror M. 
: The divergent bundle has been reflected as a divergent 
one, and this focusses at S: behind the principal 

focus F2. 


the motion of nz, and therefore the emergent parallel bundle is 
altered in direction. This bundle, after’ reflection, will again 
enter the lens, inclined at the same angle to the normal, and 


Prints from a correctly-exposed negative, and from the solar- 
sed dry and wet plates, are given here. The extent of reversal 
n the wet plate can be seen in Fig. 5. Jim IGG, HR PaS: 


——————_2—_—_—- 


\ METHOD OF DETERMINING THE FOCAL LENGTH AND 
THE ABERRATIONS OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC OBJECTIVE. 
I. 

The accuracy with which the adjustment can be made when 
iscertaining the focal point (dealt with last week) is at 
least twice as great as it will be when a distant object is used. 
for, supposing the screen be moved to S: (Fig. 5), a short dis- 
ance in front of F:, then the emergent rays will be slightly 
liverging, and after reflection at M will fall upon the lens 
18 a diverging beam (Fig. 6), and will be focussed by the lens 
at a point S: behind F:. It can easily be shown that if the 
about the same distance behind 

Thus the image will be out of 
now at S:) by the distance from 
amount the screen has been dis- 


lisplacement be small, 82 is 
F., that S. is in front of F». 
focus on the screen (which is 
Si to S:, that is» by twice the 
placed. 


Hig. 5.—Course of Rays incident upon the Mirror M when the 
Aperture S is nearer the Lens than its principal 
focus Fx The emergent rays are divergent. 

| Returning to the cardboard model, it will be seen 


with the mirror in position, a rotation of the lens about any 
other point than nz will displace the image: and that in this 


that, 


Fig. 7.—Course of Rays from F> to the Mirror M, when the 
Lens has been rotated about C. 


will emerge from 7: along a parallel line maP. Thus, 
FnP is practically an isosceles triangle, and FP is double 
the distance which nz has been displaced. 


Fig. 8.—Direction of Rays after Reflection in the Mirror M. 
The image of F2 is at P. The displacement, F2 P, is 
twice the displacement of n2 


But when the rotation takes place about 2, as the direction 
of the ray F2n2 is unchanged, the parallel bundle strikes M 
normally, for all positions of the lens, and returns without 
deviation, so that the image is fixed. : 

By measuring the distance from ns (the pivot) to F: (the 


screen), the focal length is at once found. 
This can be demonstrated by means of the large lens, which 
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having adjusted the distances to obtain a distinct and stationary 
image, shows a focal length of 31 15-16 inches. 


THE ABERRATIONS OF LENSES. 


Spherical Aberration.—I will now show how the apparatus 
may be used, in a very simple manner, to measure the spherical 
aberration of a lens. When a beam of parallel light passes 
through a lens, the tendency of the lens is to focus those rays 
which enter the lens near its periphery, at a shorter distance 
than it focusses the axial rays. This defect is termed 
“spherical aberration.” 

I insert a small stop and focus the crosswires, The stop is 
then removed, a circular black card, of which the diameter is 
a little less than that of the emergent beam, is placed over the 
mirror and the screen is again focussed. The difference in 
focal length (i.e., the distance between the two positions of 
the screen), in the case of the lens before us is cy eaits.  EoeK: hs 
the measure of the aberration of this particular lens at this 
particular aperture (F.4). 


Turntable to take any lens. The lens rests on two V's, 
adjusted horizontally and vertically respectively. The V’s 
are attached to a carriage, which slides on two steel bars 
of a cradle; the latter rotates about a vertical axis, 


Peizval showed that the aberration varies with the square 
of the aperture, and with the focal length. Thus the aplanatic 


coefficient can be defined by ; where s is the above diffe- 


rence between the focal lengths of axial and marginal rays, and n is 
tee “f number.” As this lens is of nearly 32 inches focus and is 
working at f/4, 


A= 


t £ ak 
32) 2h 
The coefficient, as defitied above, will be the same for lenses 
with varying focal length, and working at any intensity, if they 
are equally well corrected. 

Astigmatism.—When light passes very obliquely through a 
lens, radial and transverse lines are focussed at different dis- 
tances. This ciect is called “astigmatism.” Having explained 
the error by means of a diagram, I will show that it can easily 
be measured with this apparatus. A piece of thin zinc, in which 


"Matic aberration can be measured. The coefficient i 


horizontal and vertical slits have been cut, is substituted for ¢ 
slanting crosswires. The lens is turned through a large ang. 
so that its axis produced would meet the screen at the point 
distant 7 from the slits. The screen is adjusted until the ima 
cf the vertical slit is sharply focussed and its position note 
It is then adjusted until the horizontal slit is sharp. The d 
tance t, between the two positions of the screen, measures ¢ 
astigmatism of the lens, at that particular obliquity. The asti 
matism varies as the square of the obliquity, and directly as ¢ 
focal length. Thus, to define the coefficient put 


5 S P t 
Astigmatic coefficient = T = t= 
r 


In this case ¢ is } inch, and r is 10 inches. Thus T is 
ais) 
~ 100 
T, thus defined, is a true coefficient, for it has no “ dimensions 
and will, for instance, be the same for a series of lenses ace 
rately constructed to the same formula, but of different foe 
lengths. It will be the same if the measurements are in inch 
or in centimetres (they must all be in inches, or all in cent 
metres, of course), 


Curvature of Field.—Placing the lens once more with its ax 
normal te the screen and focussing the crosswires, a rotatic 
of the mirror causes the image to travel across the screen. / 
the light falling on the mirror, and, therefore, also the ligl 
returned by it, is parallel, the image is always that of an it 
finitely distant objects. Thus, if the lens have a flat field, th 
image should remain sharply in focus right across the field. 1 
does not remain, however, sharply in focus, and at a certai 
distance r from the centre, the screen has to be moved 2 in 
before it comes into focus (the crosswires being at 45 deg. wit 
the horizon, not horizontal and vertical, to avoid difficulties du 
to astigmatism). Let the distance the screen ig moved be hye 
was measured and found to be 8 in. Then the curvature coeff 
cient can be defined thus— 

° 


Curvature coefficient 


Tn this case K is 8 


d point out, however, that as flatness of field is only o 
ce Im copying, it will be fairer to the lens to measur 
cient for “copying the same size” than for paralle 


Chromatic Coefficient.—By inserting behind the aperture i 
the screen coloured solutions Gron sulpho- 


yanide and ammoni 
ate copper sulphate, for red and blue r 


tively) the chro 
C= 
@ . 5 . 
F where ¢ is the difference in focal length for the two colours. 
Rue. 8. Cray, D,Se. | 
ee ce ee 


pec 


A Vixive Magnifying Glass.—At the recent visit of the German 
Society of Anthropologists to Stockholm (according to the “Stand: 
ard’s” Berlin correspondent), the theory was put forward, for 
whatever it may be worth, that an object in the Historical Museum 
may have been used by the ancient Vikings as a magnifying glass. 
On the German men of science being shown some beautiful gold and 
silver filigree work, Professor yon Férster, an oculist, expressed the 
opinion that the fixing of the little grains could not have been per- 
formed with the naked eye. This led to’the Museum authorities 
producing an exhibit belonging to a Gothic discovery at Wisby in 
1877. On close examination this proved to be a piece of rock crystal 
about two inches in diameter, half-spherical in shape, the side under- 
neath being slightly convex, which was capable of magnifying 
objects to twice their size. The glass was found with two small 
folding scales and a set of weights, such as were used in the time 
of the Vikings for weighing gold and silver, 
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ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 

Inance Survey to March 31 last was issued 
a Blue-book. From it we see that a 
ale work of the department has been 
de, and se | small-scale maps have been completed; also 
wt good progress has been made in the revision and re-survey 
the 25 in. an scale maps. The last of the 1 in. out- 


NEW 
Report of the Or 
3 day last week as 
at advance it 


6 
6 


e maps of Ir nd has been published, thus completing the 
dsion of the United Kingdom and making available for 


rm 


e public a 1 in. map of the United Kingdom on one unifo 
stem. What will probably more interest tourists, photo- 


aphers, and cyclists is the issue of small-scale maps folded 
covers, and printed either on thin, tough paper, or on thin 
per mounted linen, has been considerably extended. We 
e pleased to | that a new method of folding in covers has 


en introduced which enables the map to be referred to without 
B trouble of opening it fully. This is a great convenience 
ien on tour. 

It may not be 
sued by the ¢ 
ncography, w 


own to many of our readers that the maps 
nce Survey Office are produced by photo- 
as the work shows, has been brought 
‘a very high state of perfection at Southampton. The maps 
first drawn on a large scale—towns, we think, cn the scale 

‘something like ten feet to the mile, small towns and villages 
}a smaller seal These larve maps are then reduced by 
hotography to smaller scales. But a little consideration 
ll show that when the large maps are much reduced, the 
ads, lanes, footpaths, and the like, together with the names, 
ill become so small as to be almost indistinguishable. There- 
me in the smaller maps these have to be emphasised, the 
ads, lanes, paths, etc., made wider, while their relative 
idths must be preserved, and the names made larger. For 
sample, a lane or path and its name which, if it remained as 
ne veduction would make it, would be too small to be of much 
sal value. This is remedied in a very ingenious manner at 
outhampton by what is there known as the “blue process.” 
his process, it may be mentioned, is in no way related to the 
lue (ferrocyanide) process so generally employed by engineers 
nd the like. 

The Southampton blue method is this: —An impression from 
he zincographic map plate to be reduced is printed in a 
ale blue (actinic) ink which shows all the detail. Then the 
ines are traced over with a strong black ink, keeping outside 
hem to the necessary extent; the same with lanes, paths, etc. 
n doing this the relative widths of them are carefully pre- 
erved, and ins of forests and woods, which, in the large- 
cale maps represented by a large number of trees, 
mly a few are put in according to the acreage. The lettering 
s also done on a larger scale so as to be readable, which would 
10t be possible in the reduction. This work has been reduced 
o such a system in the Ordnance Survey Office that it is almost 
mechanical. When all this work is completed, the blue print 
vith its black li is photographed to the scale desired. In 
jhe copying, ph completely—by reason of the 
actinic quality to the pale blue ink—the original blue print, 
and only repri the black lines in the negative. This 
process, if mor snerally known, might sometimes commend 
itself in othe stions where reductions are necessary trom 
large originals ie like. 


th 


aphy ignores 


ubjects—say, plans, and t 
ee 


ot 
ty will be held in the Medina 
d There will be six open ¢ 
5 will be placed at the disposal of the | 
R. V. Male 


‘raphic Society.—The ‘second photographic 
Hall, Newport, 
asses, in which 


Iste-or Wicut Ph 
exhibition of this so 
I.W., on October 19 
silver and bronze n 
who are Messrs. F. €. Lambert, T. Perkins, and Colone 
A gold medal will bs awarded to the best picture in t 
Entry forms, etc 
Howard Bur 


a 


can now be obtained from the hon. secret 
e Street, Newport, 1.W. 


| 


AMERICAN NEWS AND NOTES. 


A DemoxsTnatioN oF PHoToGRAPHY IN Conovrsi—What is 
said to have been the finest demonstration of photographs in 
given in St. Louis took place recently 1 
when a representa- 


natural colours ever 
the German Pavilion at the World’s Fair, 
tive of the Royal Polytechnical School of Charlottenburg gave 
The demonstration was 


an exhibition in the organ gallery. 
William of Germany. 


the same as that given before Emperor 

Fastway Kopax Company or New Jersey. — The usual 
dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 
per annum (upon the outstanding Preferred stock, 
per cent. (being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) 
upon the outstanding Common stock, have been declared hy 
the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey, payable on October 
1, 1904, to stockholders of record at the close of business on 


August 31, 1904. 


quarterly 
per cent. 


and of 23 


Matrox Warns, the well-known “One Man Method” photo- 
grapher of 164, Fifth Avenue, New York City, is about to launch 
a perfected system of teaching by use of mail and express com- 
panies. His method is intended both for professional and home 
window portraiture for amateurs. He believes his system of 
teaching will be practicable and thorough, and price of tuition 
will be within the reach of every one. The prospectus is now 
and will be sent to any one on application. It contains 
half-tone illustrations of his novel 
My. Waide uses exclusively artificial 


ready, 
yaluable suggestions and 
print and mount effects. 
light developing papers. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE U.S. Anmy.—One of the recent develop- 
ments that marks the growing importance of photography is 
its recognition by the U.S. Army, in which a corps of photo- 
been established. “Wilson’s Magazine” for 
“Photography has for a number of years played 
t in connection with the movements of the 
lately been- officially recognised. Its im- 
data for the engineers in mapping out a 
plan of campaign, or in laying out a line of march through 
hostile countries, can hardly be over-estimated. It is more than 
probable that one of the early developments in this kind of 
photography will be the introduction of the kite or balloon 
in conjunction with the camera. The field presented in the 
army maneuvres for the practical use of the camera is bound- 
less, and it is only a matter of surprise that it has not long 
ago been recognised as one of the necessary adjuncts to a cam- 


paigning army.” 


graphers has 
August says: 
an important par 
army, but has only 
portance in providing 


ProrocrarHine 4 Suor Wixpow.—l watched a man photo- 
graph a shop window the other evening, and his method in- 
terested me greatly (observes a writer in the “St. Louis and 
Canadian Photographer”). He first went inside, and with some 
tissue paper and a few rubber bands, gave each of the incan- 
descent lights a jacket that reduced their intensity greatly, 
while cutting off but little of the light. An exposure was then 
made of several minutes’ duration. The lens was capped, an as- 
ant left to guard the camera while the tissue paper covers were 
removed, and then a second but much shorter exposure given. 
T went around and asked the proprietor to let me see one of 
the pictures, and they were simply fine. The method certainly 
looks very practical, and a few experiments should enable one 
to secure most pleasing results. A still better plan would be 
to secure the required number of ground glass lamps, but ‘this 
would mean quite an outlay on account of the ‘varying form 
of sockets and voltage of the currents. 


sist 


A Srrpte Exprrrment.—An amateur came to me recently 
with a negative he had been spotting, and on which he had 
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made a rather mussy job, writas Fayette J. Clute in “Camera 
Craft.” He had been using-his colour, in teo liquid a- form. 
The first thing to do was to remove his work, which was done 
iby soaking the negative in a tray of clear water, and cecasionally 
passing a tuft of cotton over the surface. By the time his 
spotting was all removed the film was thoroughly softened. 
Noticing that the negative was on the weak side, and also 
wishing to save time, I blotted off all surface water by placing 
it between the folds of a towel, and then held it pretty close 
to the gas-jet to dry—in fact, so close that it became pretty 
warm. My friends protested that I would melt the film—he 
had tried the same thing with disastrous results. The film 
did nct melt. The truth of the matter is, that a negative once 
dried and again softened in water will stand during the second 
drying an enormous amount of heat. What is also interesting 
is the fact that a negative so treated improves in contrast much | 
as does one subjected to the regular methods of intensification. 
This is not so much due to the second wetting as to the drying of 
the negative so rapidly. Try the experiment with a waster by | 
thoroughly wetting one end only, and then dr ing it rapid 
A print from the entire negative will tell the story. I believe 
a vepetition of the treatment will still further improve a flat 
negative. The same rule holds gcod with the criginal drying 
cf our negatives, 


THe CAMERA As aN Arp To Wrrrers.—In these d 
illustrated magazine, a camera is aln 
writer, remarks Campbell B. Caesar in 
The illustrations will oft-times 
text is not up to the mark: 


ays of the 
invaluable to the 
“The Photographer.” 
sell an article, even when the 
Good photographs always holc 
the editer’s attenticn. This statement holds good not only with 
illustrated articles, but in fiction as well. In what way can 
a story be more realistically illustrated than with photographs? 
Another market for the amateur photographer may be foun 
in the many pkotographic contests which are frequently an- 
nounced in the principal pictcrial magazines and newspapers. 
The prizes, in some instances, run as high as one hundred 
dollars cr more; and even if your contribution fails of winning 
the offered premiums, if it is good it will probably be purchased 
at a fair price. Again, an editor often accepts a manuscript | 
on condition that the author secure illustrations. The result | 
is that, lacking ‘a camera, he must spend half a day seeking 
a competent newspaper photographer, and must pay him a 
considerable part of his profits on the story for taking the 
photographs. The cost cf illustrating a single article in this 
manner is sometimes more than large enough to cover the 
cost of a gocd-camera. The size of camera most useful for 
practical work in this line is the 4 by 5 or 5 by 7, preferably 
the latter. The cost, anywhere from a few dollars to two or 
three hundred. Two weeks’ time, ‘together with a fair amount 
of intelligence, will give one tke necessary skill in using the 
instrument. ‘Until all the minor details of photography, such 
as developing, printing, and so on are mastered, the local photc- 


grapher will develop and print the work for the modest sum 
Excepting the typewriter, surely 


+ 


of from six to ten cents each. 
the camera is the most useful mechanical appliance the writer 
can have. 


How Avprican ABonIGINALS aT THE Sr, Lovis Farr Trear 
Pxovocraruurs.—There was uprising of the African pigmies 
at the Fair last week, and bloodshed was narrowly averted, says 
the “ Photographer ” (New York). They attacked a photographer 
who had taken a picture of them. One of them drew a knife, 
and several picked up rocks. They were driven back into their 
kraal by the Rey. 8. P. Verner, who breught them to the Fair. 
Bert Underwood, president of a stereoscopic view company in 
New York, negotiated with the pigmies for a photograph, 


through Bogobo, theirinterpreter, and they agreed to pose for | 


a nickel apiece. As there were seven, that meant thixty 
cents. -- Mr: -Underwood ‘paid the price, and got ready to | 
the picture, but they balked, and made him pay them ano 
thirty-five cents. Mr. Underwood then took the picture, 
he and his assistant picked up the camera and a short lac 
which he had used, and started away. - Before they had ¢ 
twenty feet the, pigmies decided that they had been too chi 
Headed by Bogobo, they went, yelling, after the photograp 
Overtaking him east of .the Trading Post, they siezed 
camera and ladder and tried to tear off his coat and t 
everything they could lay their hands on, all the while clamy 
ing fer more money. When the money was not forthcomi 
Arckibald, the little cannibal, drew a dangerous-looking kn 
and some of the others picked up stones. Mr, Underw 
broke away from the band of howling Africans, and turned b 
toward the kraal, looking for some body who had control 0 
them, and could protect him from them. He found Mr. Vert 
who had been a witness to the compact, and appealed to h 
Mr. Verner said the agreement had been that they would 
photographed for five cents apiece, and he compelled the pign 
Mr. Underwood says the sava 
the educated African, ¥ 
acts as their interpreter. There have been several simi 
outbreaks, in which the Africans have used knives and _ stoi 
to intimidate photographers into giving them money. Co 
plaints have been made against their conduct, and promi 
have been made that a guard would be stationed at their Iny 
protect visitors from them. It is feared that unless ¢h 
restrained they will sconer or later attack a white man W 
fight, and bleod will be shed. 


to go back to their enclosure. 
were instigated and led by Bogobo, 


to 
are 
wil 4 


TREATMENT or THE Nucattyn Berors Prinrive.—A great de 

may be accomplished by working on the back of the negatin 

and there are several ways of doing this. In “The Camere 

for August various methods are suggested. A varnish or @ 

Icdion containing a very little yellow colouring matter (¢ 
for instance, alcoholic tincture of turmeric) may be poured oy 
the back of the plate if there are large portions of the ima 

too weak to print well, while those corresponding to’ the dens 
parts of the plate are scraped away so that they may not pri 
chalky white. Another method, and perhaps a preferable on 
is| to cover the back. of the negative with tracing paper. 
“papier minéral,”—or onion skin, This paper has a nit 
uniform structure, different from the ordinary tissue pap 

It is cut into pieces the size of the negative, and slight 
dampened on both sides with a clean sponge. A narrow edgit 
of paste, say gin. wide, is to be applied to the borders of #1 
glass side ‘of the negative, and the wet tracing paper brougl 
down so that it will adhere by its edges only. Care must I 
taken not to smear the paste either on the negative or on th 
paper, as it would render the parts touched; unequally trans 
parent. The paper, too, must be laiddown evenly, and not draw 
too tight, otherwise when dry it will be*pwekéred.- If well done 
the paper, when dry, will be perfectly smaoth and tight, am 
will be in just the right condition to be worked upon with a 
artist’s stump. Let us suppose that we have a landscape nega 
tive to deal with, which presented a foreground with good 
though weak, detail, distance perfect, and sky entirely to 
dense to give effect of atmosphere. After getting the pape 
cn we would fill the small end of the stump by rolling it i 
the powdered crayon, obtained by scratching down a soft blacl 
crayon with a knife. We should now apply the stump witl 
its heavy charge of black dust first to the sky, so as to mak 
it entirely non-actinic,; and to prepare it for subsequent intro 
duction of printed-in' clouds. As the tracing paper receives 
tthe lead -best-at the ‘first touch, we should follow the distanes 
with great care, and renew the crayen powder whenever the 
stump refuses to give a good black mark. The rest of the 
‘sky- should bé filled~in withoat any great caution, save that 
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raking it perfectly dense. The stump, which we will sup- 
exhausted, or very nearly so, might now be very slightly 
ied to the paper over the weak, thin parts of the fere- 
md, and the work equalised either with a ball of cotton 
he tips of the fingers. It must be remembered that, cver 
“parts of the negative, such as the half-ton and the 
e transparent parts in general, the stump work has great 
raining power, and will appear prominently in the print 
ss properly managed. Beginners would do well to have a 
sed paper ready to try the effect before setting 


e of sensit 
negative aside as finished. 


+ 


NOTES ON. RADIO-ACTIVITY. 
10K 
Estimation oF ACTIVITY. 

9e time occupied by uranium to discharge an electro-negatively 
ged electroscope is noted by a watch and is designated ‘“‘ unity,” 
lescope and micrometer scale--are necessary for the purpose. 
s instrument'® is simple'and réliable, avoiding an elaborate and 
ly mechanism. . It consists, as you observe, of a wooden frame- 
k, with glass back and front,: one side. being ground glasq n 
centre is a simple, improvised .electroscope. A positive charge 
corded the leaf by the aid of a camel’s-hair brush. We now note 
long this charge will remain ;. usually it will do so for a day or 
Markings are mide on the ground glass at certain interva 
on bringing a known Weight’ of pure radium bromide, preferab]} 
metal box, to within a distance of a yard, we note the time taken 
the leaves to fall. Then if a pure sample causes the drop in s 
nds it follows that the same weight of another specimen dou 
same work in 120 seconds is only 50 percent. pure, and so on. 


ithis method the and y-rays are not measured directly (the 
ys do not come in at all, as they do not penetrate the metal box). 
at is measured is the ionisation of the air produced by this 1 per 


; of the tota! radiation. 
Hither the impact of the negatively charged corpuscles or { rays 
trons) or the sustained agitation resulting from the y-rays (ether 
urbances) render the air electrically conducting, and thus ‘the 
rge leaks away in proportion to the rays’ producing “the idnisa- 


@ 


Poronrum. : 
Markwald’s radio-tellurium is identical - with 
mium. Markwald obtained, he says, only 4 Mgm. of his radio- 
arium from eight tons of pitchblende, and he says this body does 
decay I think Soddy has vindicated his position; Markwald 
ld have done better not to rename Madame Curie’s polonium. 
Jame Curie states in her thesis that a specimen of bismuth nitrate 
taining polonium lost: half-its activity in eleven months. Its 
lation is propagated only 4 to 6 Cm. in air. 


oddy claims that 


ScINTILLOSCOPE. 


3y employing a glass screen of zinc sulphide, as suggested by 
w", the scintillations from this «-radiation produce:a good effect 
a black ground. ‘There is no diffuse lighting, as in the case of 
‘spinthariscope. It is possible to view the actual bombardment 
m pitchblende itself. Very thin films of gold, silver, of mica and 
uloid allow these rays to pass. By using this screen and a re- 
ving wheel, Glew found the duration of a scintillation to be less 
nm 1/50,000th of a second. These polonium discs may be coated 
h a celluloid film to protect them, which is washable and sterili- 
le, ¢.g., in therapeutic use. 


3® Gw., P.J., 1/1904, p. 440. 
18 Archives Roentgen Society, June, 1904. 


Bronpiot’s Rays. 

In abstracting all the recent work on this subject I have come to the 
conclusion that the effects described are in all probability subjective 
or due to warmth, or to the changing activity of the eye in the dark, 
or to the natural decay of the sensitive calcium sulphide. 


RADIO-ACTIVITY OF THE AIR. 


It has been’ demonstrated"’ that the ground air is often io-active, 


tlie supposition is that substances producing a rad emana- 
tion similar to that of radium are distributed an tituents 
of the soil in question. It may be mentioned oiler full 
of ordinary atmospheric air was kept closed for the air 
was then examined without any activity being found to have 


nes from the soil 


developed, confirming the view that it probably ce 
in all cases. 

Rapio-Actrrviry or MinrraL Warers AND MINERALS 
ted from the source of B 


The activity of the gas colle 


was found to fall to half value in about three and a ha (the 
corresponding time for the radium emanation being 3. , Ruther- 
ford)-° ‘It-has been suggested that the gas thus collec nt be 
employed therapeutical]; 

Strutt'® read a paper before the Royal Society h this 
matter, and the examination of minerals for ré debt) 
method for the latter is simply to heat the mineral in a ible and 
to examine the rate of decay of the emanation evolved. 1e results 
he claims are definite, and can be obtained by wor! on small 
quantities. A mineral called monazite, from Norway, h con- 


taining no radium, yielded helium in fair quantity. 
Bath water contains a large proportion of sulphates ; 
phate is probably soluble only to the extent of about 
hundred thousand parts of water. It follows, ther 
radium is found here chiefly in the deposit and not 
of 


n i} 
radium is deyx 
annum, the total 


annum. The volume of gas yielded is about 100 cut 
diem. This had been previously found to contain helium to the 
extent of 1/1,000th of its volume, .e., 3 litres per diem cr 1.000 litres 


per annum. It is concluded that the proportion of this ‘ 
duct” to radium is about of the same magnitude as in the 
minerals. The spring probably draws its supply fr 
this nature. Droitwich brine’ on boiling ded ar 
baths possess*® radio-activity, and hay 


inerals of 
ctive gas, 
2 inhibi- 


and Russian mud 
tory action on bacterial growth. 

A new radio-active mineral from Ceylon was examined by Dunstan, 
and independently by Ra , and the latter ad it very rich im 
helium. 


THORIUM EMANATION INHALER. 


17 Elster and Geitel, Nature, December 17, 1903, p. 154; March 10, 1904, p. 441, 
18 Strutt, Nature, March 17, 1904, p. 473, 

2° J,,, 1/1904, 1010. 

20 J),, 1/1904, 675. 
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THERAPEUTIC Use. 

The fact that radium rays penetrate both bone and flesh to an equal 
extent has up to the present prevented its use for skiagraphic pur- 
poses, and there is, in addition, the difficulty of the irritation which 
may be produced on the part or the body during such process. 

The /-radiation has an inhibitory action on many organisms, e.g., 
that of typhoid, anthrax, diphtheria, B. coli, and many others. Bac- 
terial colonies exposed three days to the 8- and y-rays emitted by 10 
Mgm. of radium bromide, and removed to a photographic plate, 
affected the plate even through a double layer of lead foil.** The 
extraneous micro-organisms in vaccine lymph may be killed off by 
the aid of the radiation. 

Sir Oliver Lodge inclines to the opinion that radium for medical 
purposes will replace almost every other source of radiation. 
believes the beneficial action on rodent ulcer is due to the oxidising 
power of air ionised or ozonised by the rays; this, he concludes, is 
the reason why deep-seated cancer has not as yet been benefited. 
What is necessary is potent oxygen, produced, for example, by in- 


jecting hydrogen peroxide and rendering the latter active by pene- | 


trating rays. The oxygen must be in an unstable form such as 


Y 


Rabium Appricators (McLEop} 


exists in arterialised blood. If this is not the healing factor it 
remains to be found out what is the actual cause, and to introduce 
this factor as near as possible to the diseased part. 

You will be aware that the thorium emanation” has been tried in 
phthisis, and it appears that this has bactericidal properties, and 
some satisfactory results are recorded. 

McLeod* has tried radium in lupus vulgaris, both the nodular and 
verrucose varieties, rodent ulcer, epithelioma, and in two cases of 
cancer of the cervix uteri. Reports of these last two important 
cases are still pending. He is convinced the -rays have the inhibi- 


tory effect on bacteria, and, readily passing through glass, have the | 


chief therapeutic value in addition. 

It would appear that the rays, like the X-rays, are cumulative in 

effect, causing a cellular degeneration of weakly resistant diseased 

cells, and this, having reached a certain uegree, an inflammatory 

reaction is secondarily produced, and as this occurs in impaired tissue 
an indolent ulcer is the result. 

21 P.J., 1/1904, 

22 T,, 1/1904 1121. 

23 T.., 1/1904, 1356, 
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He | 


In ;rodent ulcers radium acts like a charm—it has been fon 
valuable adjuyant,to the Finsen light and X-rays, and on accot 
its small bulk it is useful in positions difficult to get at, such as_ 
the eyelids and the mucous membrane of the nose. Other workers 
used radium in psoriasis, epithelioma of the orbit, orbital neur 


acute iritis (relieving pain), and in superficial malignant diseases 


disappearance of growth, and in cancer of the breast with rel 
ain. 
, MacIntyre” has reviewed the recent work on’X-rays and rai 
and is of opinion that polonium may have importance therapeuti 
He tried radium in a sarcoma of the neck by introducing it in 
quantities to the interior of the deeply-seated diseased tissue. 
Reginald Morton* confirms the therapeutic utility of radium. 
two cases of cancerous throat are stated by Walsh and Mork 
have greatly improved under the rays. The glass tubes, ag 
gested by Mackenzie Davidson, are undoubtedly the most sat 
tory, as they obviate the moistening resulting with mica screens 
applications are made for half an hour every second or third 
according to the activity of the radium. 


THe Rapium ELEcrRoscopr. 


I haye here an ingenious little mechanism showing radium « 
work. This instrument, a modified form of that devised by St 
has a tube of radium supported in vacuo. The electro-negat 
charged rays penetrate the glass, thus leaving a plus charge bel 
which causes the attached aluminium leaves to diverge. Wher 
leaf touches the side of the vessel which is connected to earth it 
lapses and commences to charge up again. - 

It has been arranged by Glew” to ring an electric bell at 
contact—a coherer, as used in wireless telegraphy, is actuate 
each discharge as you have heard. A description of the coherer 
other parts of the instrument may be found in the “ Photogr 
Journal” and in “ Nature” for July 14 last. 

W. Harrison Manrtinpat 


————— ~~ »~_________ 


THE FAILURE OF AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 

[On August 19th we promised Mr. Alfred Stieglitz, who w 
us on the subject, that we would reprint his projected reply 
an article from “The Photographer,” of New York, that was ‘re 
duced in. these pages, dealing with the causes of the Amer 
photographic fiasco. at St.Louis. We append ‘Mr. Stieglitz’s re 
to Colonel Ockerson. The matter, however, is not one that 17 
further be pursued in these columns.—Eps, “ BidePe | 
“CoLonrL Ockerson’s statement regarding his correspondence 4 
me does not exactly fit my recollection of that corresponde 
Were I not 4,000 miles away from home, seeking rest and recup 
tion, I would gladly send you copies of the entire corresponde: 
in order that your readers and the photographic world at lk 
might have the opportunity to judge for themselves what Ali 
Stieglitz, director of the Photo-Secession, actually demanded w 
approached by the managers of the Liberal Arts Department 
lend a helping hand in making the pictorial photographic sec 
at the St. Louis Fair a success. Could not Colonel Ocker 
produce this correspondence in view of my absence? I shall { 
you the substance of the request made by me in reply to let 
received asking me to help the photographic section. It must 
remembered that before I had been approached directly a j 
had elapsed, during which the photographic press and various ph« 
graphic organisations had helped to make a seeming mess of thin 
that Mr. Caffin had in the “International Studio,” a year bef 
warned the St. Louis authorities that the best American picto 
photographers would not accept the terms as originally propo 
by the St. Louis management, and would stand aloof, etc. Thai 
all history to those photographers who are really interested in 
matter and have followed the course of events. In reply to Cole 
Ockerson’s letter calling on the Photo-Secession to participate 
the Liberal Arts Department exhibition, I wrote fully to 1 
explaining the aims of the Secession and what it had accomplis| 


AT 1 


24 B.M.J., 1/1904, 933. 

25 B.M.J., 1/1904, 941. 

*° Glew, Nature, July 14, 1904, 246. 
*7 Photo. Jl., 1899, p. 179. 
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ad, and that in order to remain true to itself it would have 
sist that the St. Louis authorities invite it as a body to send 
ection, such collection to be submitted to the National Jury 
rtists; and that such photographs as might pass that august 
pe hung in the Fine Arts Building and the balance in the 
ral Arts. Further, that some photographer be added to the 
of artists for the purpose, and, realising as I did that some of 
painter-jurors might construe this as an insult, and not wishing 
sem uncompromising or to throw unnecessary obstacles in the 
of those whose road I knew was obstructed with all sorts. of 
cles, I suggested that either Mr. Steichen or Mr. Eugene, both 
ters of repute, and both first-class photographers of fame, would 
atistactory. At this time I had no idea that Mr. Steichen, a 
ater, would be invited to send two of his paintings for exhibi- 
at St. Louis in the Fine Art Department without submission 
my jury whatever. Here you have proof positive that not 
ything had to go before a jury, even if the Unite States Steel 
~ acquiesced—in theory. Naturally, and as I expected, my 
est was not accepted. The declination was couched in very 
iliatory terms. I was assured that all that was possible would 
lone for pictorial photography; that for this reason and that, 
demands could not be acquiesced in; but that Is nould, never- 
ess, do my utmost to help along. Being more than desirous: to 
American photography well represented at St. Louis if that could 
accomplished without loss of self-respect and entirely giving 
the principles for which the Secession stood, I then wrote to 
nel Ockerson and asked that a written guarantee be given that 
sast one picture be hung in the Fine Arts Building. Being of 
spicious nature—a child, having burnt its finger, is wary of 
“I wanted the assurance in writing. In reply I received a 
munication assuring that there would be more than one photo- 
gh—many, in fact—in the Fine Arts Building. As this com- 
ication did not come from Professor Ives, but from Colonel 
erson, I still was not satisfied. That my attitude was correct 
groven by what ultimately happened. And. please remember 
SI also assured Colonel Ockerson that I was simply talking for 
Secessionists; that the photographers at large apparently did 
‘believe in my principles nor in my methods; and especially 
rin mind the fact that I did not insist that the one picture was 
3e a Secessionist one, but any satisfactory to the National Arts 
y; and that if given proper guarantee I would even at that 
‘date assure the Liberal Arts Department of a large Photo- 
assion collection that could be hung wherever the management of 
Bair desired! At the same time-I positively refused to have 
thing to do with any secondary jury of photographers, as that 
‘too childish and undignified to consider. This is the gist of 
correspondence, not the exact words, as I have not the letters 
h me; It must also not be forgotten that I took a similar 
ition in regard to the World’s Fair in Chicago, 1893, and Paris, 
), in connection with which exhibitions I had been approached 
wrange collections of American pictorial photographs. My fight 
een for the recognition of pictorial photography, and I have 
N fighting for twenty-two years and have not swerved an inch. 
1 designated me, in your valuable columns, as “ dictatorial.” 
whom have I dictated? To those few who have voluntarily 
hered about me? And have not the photographic organisations, 
M—the one thousand and one—and the photographers—the 
0,00i—supported the St. Louis Exhibition? Surely they were 
subject to my dictation. Why is it, I would like to ask, that just 
y there seemis to be a tendency on the part of certain elements in 
photographic world to lay every failure at my door? I might 
e add that for the very causes that made St. Louis what it is, 
Secession will stand aloof from supporting the Salon announced 
New York this winter. Enthusiasm and ignorance combined 
‘dangerous foes to that 1ecognition for which we are battling— 
m friends, unconsciously sham, are its bitterest enemies. And 
for the English Collection, permit me to call your attention to 
fact that the British Government appointed three “Linked 
lg” members to arrange it—sent one of these men to hang the 
ibition; that the British Government has appointed a fourth 
inked Ring” member as International Juror; that the whole 
nse is borne by the Government. Also remember that Great 
tain has hundreds of well-organised, active photographic societies 
mongst these the Royal—yetl that it has not demanded that 
h organisation appoint a judge and that the general body select 


“the pictures. None of that sort of red tape and playing to the 


gallery, so as not to tread on any one’s toes! And because the 
British Government handled the question in a dignified manner, 
the results are dignified and the collection what it is. And how much 
mud-slinging has there been ‘at the “Linked Ring” for haying 
undertaken the thankless job? Practically none! Imagine the case 
transplanted to the United States! And also note that in this 
“Linked Ring,” this select body of photographers, some fourteen 
Secessionists are enrolled. 

If it is thought that St. Louis is conclusive proof that the United 
States plays a secondary role as compared to Great Britain, it might 
be well to address Messrs. Annan, Evans, Davison, Warburg, 
Cadby, of England; Demachy, of Paris; Henneberg, Spitzer, and 
Kuhn, of Austria; Juhl, Matthies-Masuren, of Germany ; all autho- 
rities upon this question.” 


> 


SIMPLICITY. 


THERE is a peculiarly strong charm attached to the simple. What it is 
due to it is hard to say. Probably not to one characteristic, but to 
several. One may lie in the fact that the simple, being the exceptional, 
acts as a foil and contrast to the major amount of the involved and 
complicated in life, This appears to be borne out by the simple 
being more particularly appreciated by those of higher mental powers 
and social position, who ordinarily have more to do with the intricate, 
the many-sided and detailed. On the other hand they whose every- 
day problems are simple, and not complicated by side issues ‘and 
qualifying considerations, are attracted rather by the involved and 
complicated. The character of the arrangement of a workman’s house, 
for instance, is very different to that, of his master’s, if the latter:be a 
man of taste and education. _ In the former there is an)excess of 
detail. Admiration of the complicated and involved is shown in the 
pattern of the wallpaper, the abundance of detail and: variety of 
colour in the pictures upon the walls, in the minute elaboration of their 
moulded or fretwork frames, and in the clustered ornaments upon the 
chest-of-drawers. It is very conceivable that a man who has spent his 
day engaged in one monotonous kind of work, watching the uniform. 
travelling of a self-acting planing machine, a drill piercing the same- 
sized holes in a plate of metal, or turning out by hand the same 
portion of a boot over and over again, may find pleasure and rest in 
turning his eyes when the day’s work is done upon something involved: 
and intricate. It balances the mind, as it were. For the same reason, he 
whose day’s work .has been amidst the involved calculations of the 
engineer’s or stockbroker’s office, or who has had to attend to the 
multiplicity of varied demands in the management of a works or 
factory, would probably crave for the balancing effects of contrasted 
simplicity. His front lawn is a restful expanse of plain grass, and not 
split up into fragmentary flower beds bordered by oyster shells, the 
walls of his rooms are papered or painted in one plain and subdued 
colour, and the pictures do not compel immediate attention by vivid- 
ness of colour, assertion of detail, or elaborateness of frame. In short, 
a wise simplicity prevails. 


Applying these considerations particularly to photographic pictures, 
those loaded with detail please the one order of liking, pictures with 
restful lowering of detail and suggestive spacing please the other. 
One is of the lower, and the other of the higher order of taste and! 
intelligence. A ready and fair test of taste—generally, although not 
invariably a matter of education, conscious or unconscious—can be 
gained by noting the amount of accessories, and character of back- 
ground that the subject elects to have in the picture when being 
photographed himself. One will haye as much, and the other as 
little as possible. | There is no reason why the sitter should not have 
all he wants. It does not cost a scrap more to anybody. The 
professional wisely recognising the line of least resistance to the 
amplest amount of business, gives, as a matter of fact, as much as he 
reasonably can. He does not keep his studio open to teach high canons 
of taste, but to increase his banking account. The non-professional 
worker, however, is not bound down by such considerations, and has 
the opportunity of following a higher line. In doing so, it will be 
found that it is in meeting the unconscious craving felt by those of 
higher mental calibre and taste for certain broad qualities that the 
success will be gained which stamps a picture with highest merit. 
This goes far above mere kind of work, and can give character to all 
kinds. Simplicity is one such quality. It may be expressed in por- 
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traiture, landscape, seascape, architectural’ work, animal studies— 
anything in short... Wherever expressed it elevates result. { requires 
something heyond a knowledge of photography to do this: ‘Indeed, it 
is questionable whether over attention to the photographic side does 
not tend to cripple effort. It is so much easier to take a photographic 
picture than not to. Thecharm of the sparkle of the picture upon 
the screen is oftentinies irresistible. It overcomes thought of deeper 
purpose, aud even of consideration of how much of its glittering 
quality it is possible to catch. Lt cannot be caught we find when too 
late.. The river does not flow in the print, nor the wave break. The 
glowing saud becomes mud, and even the sunshine is only a flare of 
white. The result is a slight feeling of disgust at the limits of photo- 
graphy. This would be less marked, and give greater stability to 
effort, if work were less emotional and more marked by purpose and 
thought. ; 
The inability to express fully also applies to the picture with lowered 
detail in the effort after simplicity. Photographic limitation has to be 
accepted, but the less the detail, the less room for technical fettering. 
If the quality of simplicity be aimed ‘at, there should be careful 
selection for the special purpose. The charms of the merely pretty 
that tempt photographic workers so powerfully should be. particu- 
larly: avoided—for this special purpose, that is, for nothing is said 
against pretty things, but everything for them, in their place. But to 
appreciate the comparative worth of broad natural simplicity and mere 
prettin let the reader think for a moment which of the two types 
has made the deeper impressions upon him in life. Is it the pretty 
fairy glen, containing the crushed up wealth of pebbly brook and 
overhanging tree, of rock half-concealed by fern, and rustic bridge ; or 
the plain expanse of moor, with the road soon lost in its suggestive 
breadth, spite of its first. bold strike forward in the foreground? Wher 
the mind of a man gets into its half-thoughtful, half-dreamy state, does 
it dwell upon the former or the latter? Upon the pretty rose-covered 
cottage, or the simple and rugged mountain side? Upon the polish, 
glitter, and varnish of the assembled yachts on a summer's day in a 
picturesque home cove, or upon the rough, plain trading brig on a 
distant and solitary sea? To fill up the measure of the argument, 
which is the more truly and lastingly attractive, and which wears the 
better, a pretty wife or one gifted with some of those broad qualities 
that coffer the adornment of true simplicity? It is not contended 
that many er important factors do not figure in determining liking 
in such cases as those instanced. But whatever the emotions, if they 
are strong, they are certain to be characterised by simplicity. Deep 
emotions respond most readily to simple means. The stately simplicity 
of biblical language is a ready instance to the point. The same applies 
to pictures, whether produced by the brush or the camera. One great 
-advantage of the brush over the camera is that it can express less—in 
other words, be more simple. The contention would thus be that 
-the effort should be to express as little as possible, but of the right 
kind. The best means is, naturally, by selecting carefully the subject, 
and, in the case of portraiture, by giving as little accessory, and 
as plain a background as possible. Material further aid might pro- 
bably be gained by such manipulation as that referred to in a recent 
article in the JourNat, under the title of “Mental Equipment,” in 
which. the possibilities were put forward of blotting out undesired 
detail:in a print by the use of Chinese white, strengthening desired 
strong features, and then reph¢ aphing the worked-up print—the 
proces e block-maker, in short, used by him who took the first 
negative, and who, presumably, had the truest conception of and 


feeling for the subject. 


+> 
GRAPH Mishap.—The second “house” at the Gaiety 
irmingham, ended most unfortunately on Monday night. 
mme concludes with an- exhibition of cine- 
pictures, and on Monday night, just at the outset of this 
le apparatus caught fire. There was a sudden flare up 
ound, and, as way be expected, these unusual occur- 
used much excitement among the members of the audience. 
ally erected box which contains he apparatus is situated 
- of the pit beneath the gallery, and the occupants of 
the first to realise what had happened. There was a 
1 to get outside the theatre, and some one foolishly cried 
hich spread the excitement to other portions of the house 
very quickly. Fortunately the result was not so serious as might 
have been the ca It is a tribute to the excellence of the Gaiety 
exits that the pit was Cleared in about two minutes. 
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“Three Colour Photography.” By A. F. Von Hibl. Translat 
H. O. Klein. . 148 pp. illustrated. Published hy A. W. Pe 
and Co., 109; Farringdon Road, London, E.C. Price 3s. 


The introduétion to this valuable book takes the form, of a 
review of the principal methods of colour photography that 
been introduced since the time of Becquerel, Seebach, and Poi 
In reference to the trichromatie system of reproducing colour 
conclusion is arrived at that “the problem of colour decompo; 
by photographic means can be considered as solved, as by empl 
different sensitisers and light filters the conditions of sensitiy 
can easily be regulated, but the recomposition of the three-c 
pictures by means of printing leaves much to be desired. Espei 
the production of the photo-mechanical printing surfaces is 
certain if avery accurate reproduction of all the delicate grada 
is wanted, and also the printing process itself lacks that unifo1 
which three colour printing requires.” Our author here 
expression to what has for years been regarded as the weak - 
of trichromatics. Photographically it is a perfect system—th 
to say, up to the production of the negative and a few spec 
prints. After that the falsification of the rapidly moving pri 
machine steps in, and, as we recently saw in “The Spectator,’ 
chrematic renderings of coloured objects are the despair of { 
in whom the sense of colour exists to an acute degree. So we 
it will continue to be whilst the exigencies of money making dem 
ong runs quickly executed. The first part of Von Hiibl’s book t 
somewhat exhaustively of the undulating theory of light; w 
ight; the theory of colour sensation; ‘body colours and dyes; 
stuffs in their mixtures; and other somewhat more abstruse brat 
-of the main subject. Running into some 50 pages, this part of 
volume forms a fairly complete treatise in itself. In Part ID 
have set forth in some detail the theory and practice of three e¢ 
printing. Forty pages are devoted to sensitisers, colours for 
finished print, and light filters, and in the remaining section of 
book the actual practice of three colour printing receives atten 
It is here, perhaps, that the photographer’ who would attempt 
production of three colour negiitives will find the book of 
greatest service, inasmuch as the most suitable solutions, pli 
enses, etc., are specifically mentioned—indeed, the informa 
appears to be most minute in every detail. Very little is sai 
he actual block making, but printing and the inks therein used 
discussed. There are many diagrams, colour charts, and other i 
trations in the book, which obviously embodies so much tha 
valuable in connection with the theory and practice of trichromé 
that it will probably be some time before it is displaced as 
principal work of reference of its kind. The translation appear 
be extremely well done, although here and there, if Mr. Klein™ 
pardon us for saying so, some obscurity and_ponderosity of exp 
sion are discernible. This is an appreciation rather than a crit 
review of a laborious piece of work the main features of wi 
it is our immediate object to present to the reader. 


—_—__+—____—_. 


Sorar Photography.—At the-recent meeting of the British A 
ciation at Cambridge Dr. W. S. Lockyer described in the cosm 
physics sub-section the work done at the Solar Physics Obseryat 
with the new instrument known as the spectro-heliograph, bou 
recently by means of a special Government grant at a cost of £1, 
The operations consist of mono-chromatic photographs of the si 
surface and surroundings in the light of a particular element. — 
to the present the calcium or K line of the spectrum has been us 
Some of the results were remarkable, as showing the amazing fol 
at work on the sun’s surface. Thus a photograph taken on July 
of this year indicated enormously rapid changes which the pro 
nences on the limb undergo in comparatively short intervals 
time. One prominence on this date in an hour's. time chan) 
from 160,000 miles in length to 96,000 miles, while its hei 
increased from 50,000 to 60,000 miles in the same time. On July 
an enormous prominence 192,000 miles in length grew to 216, 
miles in five hours. At the same time its height changed fi 
55,000 to 60,000 miles. ) 
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¢. September 14-15.—Cambridge Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 


s Barnet Orthochromatic Plate (Yellow Sensitive). 


by Messrs. 


Elliott and Sens, Ltd., Barnet. 


Manufactured 


We recently drew attention to these orthochromatic plates made by 


ssrs, Hlliott 


mitted to us of the ‘‘ Backed” series. 
d gives amp 


stographers 


an to unpro 


se plates in 


and Sons, and since then have 


e protection from haiation, and 
who incur the slight additional ow 
ected plates. We have had the 


1ad a fresh sample 


We find the backing that is 


we think that those 
lay will not readily 
opportunity to place 


he hards of Dr. Lehmann, of Munich, who has given 


the following repert cf their orthochromatic properties. For this 
Mose they were compared with one of the bes 


persion abou 
yellow-green was abcut equal in bo 


tic plates, w 
eee : 
aperture 1 


12 deg. Theweather was very du 
h plates, b 


German orthochro- 


hich sells at about twice the price of Messrs. Elliott’s 
The tests were made with a grating spectroscope of 
to 8, the width of the slit being .17 mm. and the 


l. The sensitiveness 
ut that of the Barnet 


te extended rather further in both directions—i.e., into the red 
| violet, and with an exposure of 18 secs. the D line was visible. 
e sensitiveness for blue-green was greater in the Barnet plate, and 


m F tc H it 


was nearly even throug 


exposure). 


out, whereas the German plate 
ir H, between G and H, showed a pronounced maximum. 
ecially visible with 2 and 6 secs. 


(This is 
The Barnet plate 


pears to be, however, niuch more sensitive, which I infer from the 


t that it developes much more quickly. 
In practice, they should be of a 


out the sa 


Both plates were free from 


me effectiveness, but 


rould recommend a rather deeper screen for the Barnet, if such is 
, but it should be of the paler varieties. Both plates may be used, 

0 without a screen, under circumstances, with effect.” 

Jur experience of the Barnet plate in the camera has been most 

wtifying. It is rapid, easy to use, and of excellent colour sensitive- 

ss for landscape work. 


e * Geka” Photographic Chemicals and Preparations. 3 
"Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 


ELC. 


We have received particulars and samples of the “Geka 
otographic chemicals and preparations from the photo-chemical 


Sold 


DY 


” 


rks of Dr. G. Krebs, Offenbach-on-Main. Messrs. Staley 
> the sole importers for Great Britain and Ireland of 
$e productions, which include in the series we have seen 


actically everything chemical that the photographer finds neces- 
ty, from most efficient flash powders, etc., to mountant for 


he 


ished print. The developers are all neatly put up in glass tubes, 
d sample sets of “Geka” photographic chemicals, containing a 


be of each of the following to make about 8 oz. solutions: 


ophene “ Ge 


ka”? developer, carcinal “Geka” 


developer, pyrogallic 


xekal” developer, daylight “Geka” developer, film “Geka” de- 


loper, hydro. 
tophane 
late of 


atinum “Ge 
Id combine 


ve brilliancy 


eveloper, uranium ‘Geka 
reducer, combined 


ka” toning bath, “ 
toning and fixing bath, “Geka 
to du 


mdles (two seconds), slip of touch paper for fi 


nt per parce 


The complete list of these preparations, containing 
: he use and application of the various chemicals 
ill be sent on application to the above address. T 


id instructions for 


s post free on receipt of P.O. 5s. 


sinone “ Geka” developer, brilliant “Geka” developer, 
“Geka” d 
ammonium 
riridge, vesta flashlight powder, “Geka” flash 
Geka” acid fixing 


» intensifier, persul- 
anti-hypo-hardening 
ight powder, 
ath, “Geka” 
» encaustic paste to 


1 prints, “Geka” amylin mountant, three flash 


ash powders, will be 
6d. 
ull particulars 


he handy form 


|wWhich these productions are put on the market, and the reliability 
the firm producing them, should ensure a great demand and 


tensive use. 


ee oe 


RonteeN Rays for Moscow.—According to “The Lancet” the 
loscow Town Council has ordered a Rontgen-ray cabinet at, a cost 
E £150, inclusive of dynamo, for the use of the hospital sent by 
le town to the Far East. This apparatus will be under the control 
f the manager of the hospital, and if it proves to be satisfactory 
lore will be ordered both for the hospitals in the town and the one 
ithe Far East, 


T. J. Sewdon, “Sunny Side,” Guest Road, Cambridge. 

September 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley Gallery, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Photo- 
graphic Salon, 1904, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W. 

September 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon Secretary, 
E. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 

September 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s Forty- 
Ninth Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London. Secretary, 
A. W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

September 29.—Beverley Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., T. J. 
Morley. 


October 15-29.—Coatbridge Photographic Association. Hon. Sec., 
Geo. W. Campbell, Ailsa Cottage, Coatbridge, N.B. 
October 18, 19, 20.—Kettering Church Institute Photographic 


Exhibition. 
Kettering. 
October 19-20.—Isle of Wight Photographic Society. 
J. Howard Burgess, 53, Pyle Street, Newport, I.W. 
October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. 
C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

November 2, 3, 4, 5. Newark Photographic Exhibition. 
L. C. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 

November 2-25.—Plymouth. Hon. Sec. Photographic Section, 
Chas. R. Rowe, 2, Walnut Villas, Cockington, Torquay. 

November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 9.—Hackney Photographic Society.’ Hon. Secretary, 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 15-19.—Sunderland Camera Club. Hon. Sec., Selby-Ord, 
52, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 

November 17-18.—Braintree and Bocking Camera Club. 
Sec., W., H. Tilston, 81, High Street, Braintree, Essex. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secretaries,, 
J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club, Hon. Secretary, R. H.. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club, 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

November 25-26.—llford and District Photographic Society. 
sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104,. 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8. G. 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secretary,. 
W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Park, E. 

January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, 4 Marseille. 

February 6-11, 1905, — Blairgowrie and District Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 

March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G. 
Issott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills. Leeds. 


Hon, Secretary, E. Claypole, 112, Hawthorn Road, 
Hon. Sec., 
Hon. Sec., H. 


Secretary, 


Hon. Sec., 


Hon. 


Hon: Secretary, A. R.. 


Hon. 


Hon. Secre-- 
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FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


September 30.—‘‘ Photographic News.” Quarterly Competition. 
Ehstopraplie News,” 9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, 
Ww. 
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October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures taken 
with Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. . 

October 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna paper. 
Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, W:C. 

October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 
petition. Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, 
Brussels. 

October 3{:—Coxin, 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C 


November 1.—The “Graphic.” £50 in cash prizes. Manage, | 
Photo Competition, the “Graphic,” Tallis Street, Whitefriars, | 
London, E.C. 


Prizes valued at Zu 
Elliott 


December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. 
and,Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

March 15, 1905.—IIford. $750 in cash prizes for negatives on Ilford 
plates, Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


—>—+ 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


ve 


Miptanp Counties Photo Company.—This company has been 
registered with a capital of £5,000 in £1 shares, to acquire from H. 
Spencer the entire interest in the business carried on as the Mid- 
land’ Counties Photo Company, and to carry on the business of 


photograpl photographic artists, portrait. painters, etc. The 
subs¢eri are H. Spencer; J. Knight, P. B. A. Barrington, W 


Tanser, 


A. White, A. Dougal, and T. King. 


Yor« ANI 
-a capital of £5,000 in £1 shares. 
carried on at 67, Lancaster Road, Notting Hill, W., and 30 and 22, 
Fryern Street, Bridgwater, as York and Son; to adopt an agree- 
ment with W. York, and to carry on the business of manufacturers, 
photographic publishers, optical lantern slide makers, etc. The 
first..directors are W. York (managing director), R. York, and W. 
Castle; qu ition one share ; remuneration of managing director, 
£300. per annum; of other directors as fixed by the company. Regis- 
tered office, 67, Lancaster Road, Notting Hill, W. 


Object to acquire the businesses 


A Neat Capture.—On Tuesday the Lowestoft police made an 
arrest under somewhat peculiar circumstances. It appears that early 
in the year a young woman, named Annie Buckman, was in service 
at Green Place, Wonersh, near Guildford, and while there was 
visited by a photographer, who represented himself to be employed 
at the Art Studio, Regent Street, London. Miss Buckman gave 
this gentleman an order for photographs to the value of 4s. 6d., which 
it was un ood the Art Stud supply. She heard nothing 


further. informed the Guildford police, who told her that they 
had recei complaints, and believed the man was wanted at Easi- 
pourne, Worthing, and elsewhere. The. young woman eventually 


obtained a situation in London; recently she went to Lowestoft 
with her mistress, who resided at a house at Kirkley Cliff Road. On 
Tuesday it happened that the same man seen at Wonersh called at the 
1ouse_on the same errand. The girl recognised him, and while other 
servants ed the man in conversation, Miss Buckman fetched a 
policeman and the photographer was arrested and taken to Lowestoft 
Police Station. Supt. Shipp telegraphed to Eastbourne, as he under- 
stood from the Guildford police that they eved the man was 
wanted in Sussex, and the Eastbourne reply was to the effect that 
hey would send for the man, who had been detained, and he was 
later in the day handed over to Detective-inspector Leonard Parker, 
rom Hastbourne. 


Puorograpaic Inpustrirs, Loarep.— 
registered with a capital of £50,000 
seven per cent. cumulative preference). © 
reehold factory in Ghent, erected and fitf 
of Dr.-Vindlay ; (2) British patent, No. 5,° 


company has been 
£1 shares (30,000 
et to acquire: (1) A 
under the ‘supervision 
1904, relating to the 


| ston. 


manufacture of films, and (3) the benefit of all improvements 
further inventions relating to the manufacture of films discoye 
by the vendors (Dr. J. Findlay ard Major F. E. Freeth) while ¢ 
hold the position of joint managing directors, with the right to ay 
for and obtain patents in respect thereof in the British Domini 
and foreign countries, and to carry on the business of manufactu’ 
of photographie papers, dry plates, films, cameras, and photogray 
apparatus, chemicals, materials, and accessories, lithograph 
printers of picture post-cards, and advertisements, ete. Purek 
consideration, £28,500, payable as to £8,500 in cash, and as 
£20,000 in ordinary shares. The signatories are: J. W. Davy, 
Chaloner Street, W., 250 shares; Major B. H. Gunston, 74, G) 
cester Place, W., 250 shares; J. Findlay, D.Sc., 56, Selbourne Re 
Iferd, 250 shares; Major F. E. Freeth, Fairholme, Malvern Re 
Acock’s Green, Worcester, 250 shares; D. Tackels, 129, Chaussée 
Ghent, 250 shares; E. W. Blake, 25, Victoria Street, $.1 
Minim 
The number of directors is to be | 
less than three nor more than seven. The first are: J. W. Da 
D. Tavkels, Dr. J. Findlay, Major F. E. Freeth, and Major B. G! 
Qualification £250. Remuneration (except managing direct 
£100 each per annum and £50 extra for the chairman. Remunerat 
of Dr. Findlay and Major F. E. Freeth (as managing directors) $ 
and £350 per annum respectively. 


The directors (including manag 
directors) ave to receive a further £100 in any year when 10 per @ 
is paid on the ordinary shares. Registered office, 25, Victoria Stre 
S.W. 


A munrine of the creditors of Henry Frederick Bultz, photograpk 
of 18, Victoria Street, Paignton, was convened at the office of ¢ 
official receiver, Plymouth, on Tuesday last week. Gross liabilities ¢ 
returned at £2,209, of which £833 Qs. 5d. is expected to rank; asse 
£146 18s. 9d., leaving a deficiency of £699 10s. 8d. Mr. Henry Squa 
Paignton, represented Rev. J. D. Scott, the largest creditor, @ 
Mr. W. P. Roberts, also of Paignton, appeared for the debtor. 
creditors attended. Later the debtor attended at Stonehouse Baz 
ruptey Court, before Mr. Registrar F. B. McCrea, for his puk 
examination. In reply to the official receiver (Mr. I. H. Geake), { 
debtor said he had been carrying on business in Paignton since Ju 
893. ‘He commenced with a capital of about £1,000, £400 of wh! 
was expended in the erection of a studio. The business had be 
profitable all along. The sole ground for his bankruptcy was an acti 
brought against him at the last Devon Assizes. Substantially, ¢ 
question was whether a sum of £450 was money lent or paid to hy 
or services rendered. Mr. Scott, plaintiff in the action, and hims 
were very friendly. He took Mr. Scott about a good deal and devot 
much time in teaching Mr. Scott’s pupils. He helped Mr. Scott: 
orm the school, acting as his secretary. He understood that M 
Scott was a very wealthy man. As a result of keeping company wi 
Mr. Scott his business suffered, and.he understood that the money W 
given to him to make up the deficiency. Had he known that the mon 
was only advanced he would not have done what he did. He ga 
his solicitors a charge upon the property to cover the costs at 
expenses of the witnesses at the trial. He had been in moneta 
difficulties before, but he had managed to pay his way. About 19) 
ne began borrowing from moneylenders. He had a contra accow 
with Mr. Bowden, of Teignmouth. If Mr. Bowden said that ] 
owed him £200 and that he (Mr. Bowden) — held promissoz 
notes he should not think it was correct; he (debtor) did not beliex 
1e owed Mr. Bowden anything. Cross-examined by Mr. Square: E 
was insured in the Prudential office for £100, not £50, as he ina 
vertently told the official receiver. He borrowed £50 on the poli¢ 
and £6 he believed was still owing. His life was never. insured ft 
£2,000. His gross income was £700 a year. For the year 1902-3 h 
gross takings dropped about £300. No friends were holding furnitu 
or money for him. He still asserted that he did not haye the whol 
of the £160 in notes from Mr. Scott. Mrs. Toby, of Teignmouth, gay 
him £30 to pay out an execution. His present income was derive 
from work. Replying to Mr. Roberts, debtor said he was also a pietur 
dealer, and the pictures he sold to Mr. Scott was in the ordinary wa 
of business. Replying to the official receiver, the debtor said a certai 
amount of the furniture belonged to his wife, while. other goods wer 
brought to the house by. his wife’s father and mother, who reside 


with them. The examination was closed, 
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n have received the syllabus of lectures, etc., for the forth- 
ing season from the Bowes Park and Dieter Photographic 
ety. It contains the promise of a good series of interesting 
ings. 
Bic Photograph.—At the exhibition of the R.P.S., Mr. W. H. 
‘of Talbot Lodge Studios, Reading, will exhibit an enlargement 
tt nine feet long of a Royal group taken at Wellington College 
ng the King’s visit recently. 


E would remind our readers that the entries for the Newbury 
tographic Exhibition close on Thursday, September Ist. The 
e of the prizes, the varied and comprehensive nature of the com- 
tions, the names of the judges, and the high-class nature of this 
bition generally should be noted. Mr. E. J. Forster, Hon. Secre- 
, Guildhall Club, Newbury, will gladly send schedules, etc., imme- 
ely on application , 


N instructive series of lantern slides illustrating waves and 
lred forms of the atmosphere, hydrosphere, and lithosphere has 
1 collected by Dr. Vaughan Cornish for Messrs. Newton and 
The collection includes the most interesting pictures shown by 
Cornish at the Royal Geographical Society and elsewhere, and 
descriptive notes which have been prepared for the slides direct 
ntion to the chief points of interest. 


“CROWDED audience at the Drill Hall, Bridport, was witnessing 
low of animated pictures’on Monday night when one of the films 
ted, and the hall was suddenly lit up by a blaze of fire. The pro- 
tor and a lady vocalist begged the people to keep quiet, but as the 
was in darkness many persons started to rush out. Fortunately 
excitement was soon quelled, and after the burning film had been 
veyed out of the hall the entertainment was proceeded with. 


Je understand that’ Messrs. Watson and Sons, of 313, High 
born, W,C., are now able to supply their “Argus” reflex camera 
alf-plate size, the dimensions over all projections being: as follows : 
ly 7 by 73 in., and the weight of the camera 5} lb. -This compares 
t favourably with those of other reflex cameras taking this size 
Mate. The cost of the camera, with three dark slides, has been 
dat 10es., subject to a cash discount of 5 per cent. 


9 


ByertEY Photographic Society.—An exhibition in connection 
h this society will take place on Thursday, September 29 next. 
Te is only one class in the open section, and that is for landscape, 
Scape, and architecture. Any number of prints may be sent in. 
Ties close on Saturday, September 24, and entry forms can be 
ained from T’. J. Morley, hon. secretary, Beverley Photographic 
lety, Beverl 


SoaRDMAN’s Electric Are Lamps.—With the approach of the autumn 
son special interest attaches to those lighting systems which enable 
(photographer to work by artificial means. We have received the 
ast list of the Boardman Electric Patents Co., Limited, of 10, South- 
tk Bridge Road, London, S.E. This deals with electric arc lamps 
structed for portraiture and other photographic purposes. It should 
in the hands of all our readers desirous of familiarising themselves 
ih the latest devices in these directions. 


MANY of our readers, and in particular those of them who are 
fainted with the life and work of the late Mr. Leon Warnerke, 
ose contributions to photcgraphic knowledge earned him many 
hours, and the thanks of innumerable photographers may be in- 
ested to know that his daughter, Miss Marie Léon, of 30, Regent 
feet, London, §.W., recently opened a studio at that address. Miss 
on devotes herself to a general practice, including portraiture, archi- 
tural photography, the reproduction of paintings and commercial 
ecimens, printing for amateurs-and the trade, developing and en- 
Bing, and the giving of lessons. We have seen specimens of her 
rk, and can pronounce them as evidencing the possession of great 
istic and technical ability. It is a great gratification to us to per- 
ve in the daughter of the late Mr. Warnerke an accomplished 
Stress of photography, and we wish her the utmost success in her 
berprise, 


columns are closed on the subject of spirit photography,” 
your t 

late Traill Taylor. . 
in such a manner. 
(which was the cause of death) should in any way impair his intellect 
years before. 
and was the last he spoke to on the platform at Waterlo 
were, 
England.” ~ 


that we' had an understanding that. whoever-.passed. 
spiritualism was a truth) would give certain signs, 
present moment have not been fulfilled: ’ 
tale? 


over ‘fifty years’ photographic experience ‘and nearly 
perimental investigation in so-called™spi 
equal to and worth as much as that of yours truly, 


‘Westmoor Hall, Brimsdown, 


[We well remember that ‘our- “ats fri 
Traill Taylor, was in excellent health and spirits at the time of his 
departure for America. 
photography in these coltmnswé must courteously but firmly apply 
the closure.—Hps. 


salaries, although undoubtedly it does not help to mend matters. 
introduction of simplified methods should in my opinion 
in the 
done, 

we find 
only compare 
graphy, 


and other similar processes required rea 
in anything like perfection, and consequently they devoted themselves 
thoroughly to the overcoming of 
first-class results; whereas now it 
ew 
brains of the pioneers of photography, and are either too ignorant, 
azy, 
attain to greater perfection, which would 
yesides being more creditable to 
o the inferior firms, but in a less marked degree to some of our best 
houses, where, even if, as in many cases, 
technique, it is sadly lacking in artistic 
mistakably, and-often crudely, posed, and 
graphic 


Correspondence. 


°.° Correspondents showld never write on both sides of the paper. Ne 


notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 


*.° We do not undertake responsibility i the opinions saprossed, by owr 


correspondents. 
PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am sorry that you have announced “that your 
but I claim 
especially concerning *s” remarks about. the 
I cannot allow his revered memory to‘ be libelled 
I have yet to learn that an attack of dysentery 


indulgence, 


I was one of several who saw him ee for America, 
‘His words 
Look here, Henderson, I will have my (hvstanas dinner in 


Apropos‘ of what some may think a. recantation, 1. may mention 
away first (if 
which up to the 
“Does this ‘not tell its own 
F have to thank 
“When he has had 
orty years’ ex- 
ibwalishy his opinion may be 


Does it show a falling off of mental power? 
x.” for his complunen lay, remarks ahout myself. 


A. L. Henperson. 
Middlesex. 


nd, 


oe oF 
1904... P : 


August 26th, 
Mr. 


end and predecessor, 


And, now, to the discussion of psychic 


“BI Pah: 


OF PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 
men,—When reading the article in your issue of August 12, 


THE FUTURE 


Gentle 


re the future of photography, it occurred to me that perhaps a few 
remarks from one who has experienced both sides. of 
employer and employé, might be acceptable. 
your 
phases other than those mentioned, and I am inclined to agree with 
the remark 


the matter, 
While agreeing with 


correspondent on most points, I think the question presents 


in your appended footnote. Mediocrity certainly does 


abound, and in a more far-reaching sense than is generally recognised ; 
but I do not think that this is the direct cause of the cutting of 


The 
nave resulted 
quality of work rising to a far higher standard than it has 
both technical and artistic; but instead of this being the case 
that the productions of some of the good wet-plate workers not 
very favourably with our present examples of photo- 
but in many cases excel them. Why is this? 

heory is this. . The manipulation of the collodion, silver bath, 
ly clever men to work them 


My 


difficulties and the production of 
nas all been made so easy that very 
rouble to go beyond a certain point, preferring to benefit by the 
defects and endeavour to 
increase their market value 
This applies not only 


or egotistical to see their glaring 


hemselves. 


the work is really good in 
merit, the sitter being un- 
wearing a distinctly photo- 
sitters of whom it is 


expression. There are, of course, 


impossible to make anything really picturesque or even natural, but 
am stating the matter in a general sense. 
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I have usually found that by tactfully diverting the attention 


of 


nervous and self-conscious sitters from what they regard as an ordeal, 


by genial conversation while posing, focussing, etc., a much mo 


re 


natural and pleasing effect can be obtained, and in some cases when 


conditions of light have been favourable, I have exposed the plat 


es 


during conversation auite unknown to the sitter; and although to do 


this is by means the easy ma 
correct, the results have fu 
Art, as 
under an appearance of natural simplicity ; but 
the average operator’s idea of it consists of ob 


ly repaid me for t 
patience required. understand it, lies 


it would appear th 


ter it might appear if everything is to be 
he extra trouble and 
in concealing the art 


at 


aining some unusual 


effect, at no matter what loss of ease, grace, and suitability to the 


subject. It seems to me tha 
take a deep and genuine interest in their work 
not only for pecuniary benefit; but these are v 
minority. It has often heen a matter of wonder to 
require first-class ability should offer so very little monetary e 
couragement to assistants, and when we consider that many third-ra 
operators get salaries of £2 and commission, whic 
nearly as much as that paid by good houses, can we be surprised th 


or love of it, ar 
ery much 


the really good men are only those who 


nd 


in the 
me that firms who 


n- 
We 


hn amounts to very 


at 


mediocrity does abound, because these men have no immaculate 


appearance to maintain, and their work is not nearly so particular? 

Photography has, of course, become cheapened by popularity az 
competition, and, like everything clse, the lowering of prices, and 
springing up of new studios means less turnover for principals, ar 


nd 


he 


od 


consequent cutting of expenses, and the crowded state of the labour 


market affords plenty of scope for the reducing of wages. Then, agai 


ny 


the expense of carrying on a business is far greater than many people 


(especially assistants) understand. Rent is enormous in the b 
ness parts of any of our large towns; then there are rates, lig 


busi- 
at, 


material, printing, and salaries, besides small every-day expenses, all 
to be paid before the proprietor gets a penny for himself, and 
considering the state of business in England during the last few years, 


the wonder is that some master-men get a living at all. 
this there are firms who go to needless extremes in the cutting 
salaries, and in some cases it would seem that the more noted 

firm the greater the evil; and if, after all; the state of business do 


Still, with all 


of 


he 


es 


not allow of a moderately good salary being paid, there is still the 
alternative method of adding a commission to the present salaries, which 


would only mean increase of expenditure with increase of business. 


il 


feel convinced that if first-class firms were to consider their assistants 
a little more, the work would in many cases improve, for be the 


employés ever so philanthropic, they are inclined to work with 


ar 


greater interest if by so doing they are benefiting themselves as well 


as the firm, and especial 
entirely to a managing operator, who can, without doubt, influen 
business by the unyarying production of really good work, and 
favourably impressing c 
an apparent interest in their whims and fancies. 
conversation quite casually draw their attention to some more expe 
sive production, and often without any undue persuasion can obta 
orders which otherwise would never be given, though this requir 
experience and tact not to overstep the mark. I am inclined 


ly in cases where the business is left almost 


ce 
hy 


ients with politeness, suavity of manner, and 
He can also during 


ne 
in 
es 
to 


think that there are still firms who would be willing to pay a very fair 


salary if they could only 
said, clever men in pho 
One of 


ment in 


ography are 


he British JouRNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY a short time bac 


obtain really first-class ability, but as ILhave 
conspicuous by their absence. 
the best evidences we have of this fact lies in an advertise- 


k, 


when a leading firm were wanting a managing operator, and after the 


advertisement appearing for three or four weeks, it stopped for 


a 


time, during which we may suppose an applicant was being tried, and 


then appeared again for a fur 
when business is almost at a s 
should have had no difficulty 


week. 


in securing a first-class worker in 


her period of three weeks; and this 
andstill in England. Surely the firm 


a 


Again, a noted firm also advertised very lately for a retoucher, offer- 
ing £2 5s. per week, which is good as salaries go now, and later on 


the advertisement appeared for sever 


again offering £2 10s., and stil 
it would seem that they found 


consecutive weeks, by which 
difficult to get a_competent man. 
scarcely it would appear with really genuine talent. 
interesting to have one or two opinions from heads of first-class hous 
on the subject. I fear I have left retouchers, printers, receptionist 


al 
it 


The market may be crowded, but 
It would be 


es 


Ss, 


etc., out in the cold in this letter, but the same state of inferi 
seems to abound here, though pérhaps in a less marked degree 

with operators, and the remedy, I fancy, is mere diffiuclt to fin 
they are glutting the market toa greater extent.. It would seem 
the only improvement that can be suggested is the improvement 0 
own personal ability. There is no standard so high but migl 
excelled, no knowledge so gréat but might be’ greater, and the | 
we learn, the more we can realise our own ignorance, and the’ gen 
truth of the words attributed to Socrates, “I know that I k 
nothing.”—Yours faithfully, M. ARNE 

“Clifton,” Glenelg Road, Brixton, 8.W. 
Aneust 23, 1904. 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE MARKS. 
To the Editors. 

Through the courtesy of an Australian Membei 
Parliament have received an advance copy of the new Trade M 
Bill for an Act to cover the Six States forming the Commonwe: 
namely, New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Austr 
West Australia, and Tasmania. 
The Bill, which has just been introduced into the Senate, is 
complement of the Fraudulent Marks Bill. The new Bill states at 
outset that, subject to certain limitations imposed, the common la 
England relating to trade marks shall apply throughout the Com1 
wealth, and the States Trade Marks Acts cease to operate further + 
that the State Trade Marks Act under which a trade mark 


Gentlemer 


registered shall continue to apply to that trade mark, so long 
registration under that Act remains in force. The registration 


trade mark under « State Act is to cease either at the expiration 
fourteen years from the commencement of the new Act, or at 
time when it first becomes liable to removal from the Register, wh 
ever. event first happens. 
Trade marks already registered under State Acts may be fede1 
registered. Where, however, the trade mark. or a nearly iden 
trade mark, is common to the trade in another State, it maj 
registered with an exception as to that State. The administra 
sections of the Bill make the Minister of Customs the political] 
of the administration, with a Registrar of Trade Marks as execu 
officer. To the Minister and his subordinate all functions perfor 
y State Ministers and officers in relation to trade marks, toge 
with all records, are to be transferred. The essential particulars” 
registrable trade mark are practically identical with the: British . 
The additional matter which may be added to the essential 
iculars registered is limited to letters, words, or figures. No t 
mark may contain the word Royal or a representation of the Ri 
Arms or Crown, the national flag of Great Britain,‘or that of 
Commonwealth, or of any Australian State. Elaborate precaut 
or protecting owners against infringement are embodied in the Bil 
International arrangements for the protection of trade marks 
provided for in the final clauses’ of the Bill. -The protection affor 
must, it is indicated, be reciprocal. If a foreign country is shi 
by an order of the Imperial Executive Council to be prepared to } 
ect British trade marks in return for protection being given to 
rade marks, then the Commonwealth Government may enter int 
similar arrangement.—Yours truly, 
W. P. THompson AND Co., 
Chartered Patent Agent 


6, Lord Street, Liverpool, August 23, 1904. 


TINTERN ABBEY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen, ery visitor to the Wye Valley has, of course, § 
the ruins of the beautiful Abbey of Tintern, and everyone wit 
camera has, it goes without saying, photographed them from differ 
points of yiew. For some time past these ruins, which, with the la 
adjoining, were bought by the Crown authorities from the Duke 
Beaufort, have been in a rapid state of decay and some portions 
danger of falling. They are now being repaired. According t 
writer to the “Standard,” the eastern end of the nave is now cové 
by a forest of scaffolding. Therefore photographers who intend v1 
ing the ruins this autumn will know what they will find. The wr 
says that the scaffolding has been erected to permit of supports be 


| 
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sed to the slender central shaft of the big east window, which 
some time past has been in danger of falling. ..The work now in 


gres 
dows of t 
servation 
removal of 
uire lookin 


ie nave and the pointing of most ,of the exterior. 
cheme includes the fastening of.dangerous stones and 
others. Of course, ruins of the type of Tintern Abbey 
ter, and at times repair to keep them from falling 


a state of further decay ; but it is to be hoped ‘that nothing will | 


done in the way of repair that w ill at all alter their original 
yacter. Probably Tintern Abbey is the most photographed object 
he whole of the Wye Valley, and there-are hundreds of photographs 
¢ that will’testify as-to whether its repairs have militated: against 
pbeauty.—I ‘am, yours, ete., 


A‘SoMERSETSHIRE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


tugust 27th, 1904.- 


‘SEIDLITZ P.0-P: 

"Yo the Editors. 
entlemen,—There are several errors in my paper. It is usual 
jlame the printer; «he 1s a merrie dog—cleyer withal, and must 
@ his little joke. How he contrived to alter the type after it 
passed the reader is beyond me; perhaps some day I shall 
erstand. However, I accept the whole blame myself. It makes 


use for further communication. 

age 745, col. 2, line 14, “ work” should be “soak.” Nine lines 
her, “swandown, calico” should be “swansdown-calico.” The 
leached is more serviceable than the bleached, and cheaper, 
ut 7d. or 8d. a yard does very well. Emulsion will not go 
mgh the highest qualities without pressure. And in the following 
, for “nitrate of silver” read “citrate of silver.” The other 
takes are of no consequence.—Yours truly, 


. 


; Aur. J, BRown. 
ugust 29, 1904. 


HEFEInLD Photographic Society.—The prospectus and entry form 
‘the forthcoming exhibition of this society is to hand. It is 
med on the outside with a representation of the society’s plaque 
ich appears to be not only good in design, but original in con- 
tion, and embodies the idea of the industries of Sheffield. The 
st date for entries is November 5, and the judges will be 
ssrs. Alex. Keighley, Frank M. Sutcliffe, and C. Barrow Keene. 
me are six open classes, and full particulars can be obtained 
nthe Hon. Sec., J. W. Charlesworth, 1, Joshua Road, Sheffield. 


MOVOLINOL enlargements as supplied by Photolinol, Ltd., of 
, Holland Park Avenue, London, W., should prove popular. This 
terial, although requiring only the same treatment as bromide 
er for the production of a photograph, has the great advantage 
durability, the fabric being practically indestructible, water- 
of, and impervious to the action of the sun. It can be rolled, 
ted, or stretched, without the slightest injury to the photograph 
l it adapts itself to a legion of novel uses, its chief feature being 
igh translucency. The, company manufactures and prepares the 
terial in cut s, in rolls (and on stretchers of standard measure- 
nts), in any length, and up to 10 ft. wide. They also produce 
their works, Chiswick Hall, W., enlargements to order up’ to 
ft. wide. For an-extremely nominal sum enlargements up to 
by 16 in. on this new bromide linen will be supplied complete with 
tcher from customer's own negatives. As a paying line for the 
fessional photographer these enlargements, which should be as 
manent as any photographic process extant, deserve attention, 
@ fact, also, that. the base is linen offers endless opportunities 
working up or painting in solid oils. The Photolinol Company 
l, however, undertake this part of the work, and also copying and 
ginal studio work. They are extending their facili ies in this 
ection in fitting out their studios and galleries at Holland Park 
enue in the most approved and up-to-date style, and will shortly 
ye ready a complete stage with proscenium and scenery for the 
unting and photographing of actors and actresses amid “natural” 
roundings. Their enterprise is’ to be commended, and photo- 
iphers should apply to the company for the latest price lists and. 
‘ticulars of its productions. 


ta 


s includes the strengthening of the mullions of several of the 
The | 


Answers to Correspondents. 


«.* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, imolud- 
‘ing queries, must. be addressed to “THE HDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

‘4%. Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

®,% Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs, Henry GREENWOOD & O0., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.c, 

&,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, MESSR8, H&NRY 
GREENWOOD & ComMPANyY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
18;7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

> 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


©. Foster, Promenade, Port St. Mary, Isle-of-Man. To Photographs of Bathers in 
Port Erin Bay. 

G. GC. Morrell, 17, -Alexandra Road, Morecambe, W.E. Photograph of finished 
Heysham Docks. Photograph of High Tide looking Hast at Morecambe, WH. 

J. H. Smith, Waller Hill, Skipton. Photograph of ‘General” Dooth. 

©. A. Brett, 1, Avenue Road, Hampton, Middle: Photograph of Colonel IT, Bott. 

J. Bullock, 37, Clipstone Street, Leicester. Photograph of a Lift at Foxton, near 
Market Harborough. 

A. BE. Seaman, 13, High Street, Chesterfield. 
others Playing Cricket. 

E, Warrter.—The article referred to was held over just before the 

publication of the Almanac. 


Photograph of Mr. W. G. Grace and 


A, CrarKe.—If you will carefully read the paragraph in question 
again, you will perceive that coloured postcards are referred to. 
J. W. Desennam.—We believe the light may be scen at the British 
Westinghouse Company’s. offices, Norfolk. Street, Strand. 
Kindly note that. we do not undertake to answer letters by post. 
Resrrawer.—H. B. C., asks: “What acts _as a_restrainer to the 
pyro soda developer? I have tried bromide, which is most 
effectual with pyro ammonia, but find it does not appear to 
influence the pyro soda developer.”—In reply: Bromide of 
potassium acts with pyro soda in the same way as with pyro 
Have you not made a mistake somewhere? 


ammonia. 


Sramns FoR Srupio FLoor.—Prormsstonan says: “I wish to stain 
the floor of my studio a rich dark colour that will wear well. 
Can you give me a formula for such a stain? JI should prefer 
walnut colour.”—In reply: A reliable walnut stain can be 
prepared-as follows: Take water 1 quart, washing soda 1$0z., 
vandyke brown 2$0z., bicarbonate of potash 4oz. Boil for ten 
minutes, and apply with a brush. This stain may be used 
either hot: or cold. 
Copyricur.—Donatp says: “Recently I photographed a gentleman’s 
residence. The photograph was taken from a public footpath. 
I have since published it in postcard form. The gentleman 
objects, and orders me to cease from selling any further copies. 
The photograph was a speculation on my part, and the sole 
copyright belongs to me. (1) Can you tell me if he can stop 
me selling further copies, (2) or compel me to destroy those 
J already have?”—In reply : If the photograph was taken from 
a public path the owner of the house cannot prevent the sale 
of the picture. 


Disconourrp Prrt.—Posrcarp asks: “Can you tell me the cause 
of the back of enclosed postcard being discoloured? The cards 
are self-toning, and ara fixed in a bath of hypo, 1 to 5. The 
discoloration begins to show about five minutes after prints 
are washing. I-have. tried. all sorts of dodges, but can only 
get rid of it one way, that is, washing cards before fixing; 
but that alters the tone of them to a red instead of the nice 
brown of enclosed card. I shall be pleased to have your help. 
I may say that the makers’ instructions are followed implicitly.” 
—In reply: As we'do not know how the cards are prepared, 
we cannot say. Why not write to the makers, and send 


them an example of your trouble? 
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VARNISH FOR PRints.—Vutox asks for a reliable varnish for pro- 

tecting the surface of large bromide and other prints.—In 
reply: ‘Ihe following formula should be employed:- Borax 
logrs., pale yellow shellac 3Ugrs., carbonate ot soda ogrs., 
glycerine lom., water loz. he addition of alcohol will im- 
prove this, and im this case ib is better to use only $04. of 
water, boil, and then, when cool, add the alcohol, aliow to 
stand for two or three days and filter. This is always a 
diflicult thing to clear, and the best thing to do 1s to add avout 
5 per cent. of powdered pumice-stone and shake well and allow 
to settle; the pumice merely carries the floating particles of 
insoluble resin to the bottom, 


Orinion WaAntED.—Mmprum writes: “1. Enclosed please find a few 
prints of my retouching, and I should be giad if you: would 
kindly criticise them for me, and let me know if tue work is 
worth 4Us. per week as retoucher and general, considering 
the state of the labour market and things generally, 2. Can 
you let me know the price of the two following books: 
“Artistic Lighting’ and ‘the Studio, and what to do in it’?” 
—In reply: 1. ‘He work is poor, and we think it would not 
command more than the salary mentioned, if so much, con- 
sidering the present state of the labour market. 4. I'he price of 
the works is 2s. 6d. each. We are continually saying that we 
do not answer correspondents by post. 


Sonar Prints.—A. Gumrsen (Cape Town) writes: “Please give me 
the process of making solar prints, from the salting and sensi- 
tising of the paper vo the hxing of the prints, or if there 1s 
uny book giving the information please give name of same 
and where to be had.’—In reply: ‘Lo give such working in- 
structions as would of any practical use would take up a 
of the JOURNAL, and, moreover, the information would be of 
no mteresb to the general body of our readers, who, here in 
iingland employ one or other of the commercial bromide papers. 
All the earlier works oh photography give the metnod of 


age 


working. Abney’s ““‘Lreatise on Whotography” is a good 
book; 1t may be had through any stock dealer. 
BACKGROUNDS.—BACKGROUND _ sé “Will you kindly publish 


formule for painting backgrounds in flatted oil and distemper? 


Also please state how canvas must be prepared in each case, . 


and any particulars which you may consider necessary for 
guidance of an amateur.”—In reply: Stretch unbleached sheet- 
ing on a frame and then size it with the ordinary size of the 
oil shops. Then, for distemper, mix together whiting, drop 
black, with a little Venetian red (to warm the tint) to the 
colour desired, with a little water; next add sufticient size to 
form a tremulous jelly when cold. Apply, cold, with a soft 
whitewash brush. Tor flatting, size as before, and then paint 
with ordinary paint the colour desired. When dry make 
up flatting colour with turpentine only, then add about a third 
of its bulk of Japanese gold size. Apply with a large painter’s 
brush and stipple over the surface with a dry brush as it is 
laid on, There is no book published on the subject. 


Piuxisin Support ror Carnon Privine.—J. W. R. says: “ Will 
you please tell me how to prepare flexible supports for carbon 
printing?”—In reply: The flexible support used in carbon 
printing is paper coated with an aqueous solution of shellac, 
made as under: White shellac 50z., borax loz., water 20oz. 
Place the water and borax in a saucepan or similar vessel, and 
put on the fire. When the borax is dissolyed, add the lac 
broken up into small pieces, and boil, stirring the while, until 
the lac is dissolved. Continue the boiling for three or four 
minutes, and then allow to cool. Strain through fine muslin, 
or filter through paper. Dilute with water according to the 
coating required on the paper, and pour into a flat dish. 
Hloat the paper on this for two or three minutes, and hang 
up to dry. A little glycerine added to the above—say half 
an ounce—will give greater flexibility to the coating than it 
would have without this addition. We may mention that the 
commercial flexible support usually has a substratum of in- 
soluble gelatine before the lac solution is applied. 


Amipou.—THe PxHoro Duvenopmunr SynprcatE write as follows: 
“Some three weeks ago I had occasion to mix a large quantity 


of amidol—some 80z.—and the weather being very hot a 
time, I was perspiring very freely, and I think in conseq 
of having passed my hands over my face I have contre 
amidol poisoning, which has had the effect of causing sé 
irritation of the eyelids, on the face, and a recurrent ap) 
ance-of tiny sago-like lumps on the skin between some oj 
fingers. I have consulted my doctor, but unfortunatel) 
appears to be unable to give me any relief; but q have 
informed that you gave a treatise on this poisoning, in 
of your back numbers. In any case, I should be extre; 
grateful if you could give me any advice in the matter.” 
reply: In our experience we have found no ill effects from 
use of amidol, though many have done so from metol 
which possibly, the article suggested applied. Perhaps gs 


reader may help our correspondent? No such article 
appeared in our pages, 
a ee 


The following applications for Patents were made between Au 
15th and August 20th, 1904 :— 
Printing Apparatus.—No. 17,695. “An improved apparatus for P. 
ing photographs.” Complete specification. rederick Jo} 
Seaman. 


Enamelling Photographs.—No. 17,986. ‘“ Improved process for ena 
ling engravings, photographs, and the like.” Leon ‘Thines. 
Pocket Camera.—No. 18,019. “Improved pocket or folding came 

Complete specification. Adolph Richard Lange. 
Shutters. —No., 18,057. 
Abraham Kershaw. 
Lighting.—No. 18,099. “Improved method of lighting for ph 
graphic purposes.” Complete specification. Eduard Mertens. 
Backgrounds.—No. 18,102. 


graphic backgrounds.” 


“Improvements in photographie shutte 


“Tmprovements connected with ph 
ug 
George Rutter. 


Dyeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR 


NEXT WEEK, 


Sept. | Name of Society. | Subject. 
Bowes Pk. and Dis. Photo. Soc. i ncinles meh jE W. 
Southampton Camera Club......] Print Competition. 
mai Jecati 
Sbsnona skibe Nelson Photographic Society... Hennessy Negatives and i 


JS Bird Nesting with a Camera. Mr. J. 
“!_ Stamp. 
Majorca. Messrs. Elliott & Sors. 
s. Lantern Slide and Print Competition 
{ Competition—‘‘Domestic Interior — 
tS Home Photography.” 


.| Rotherham Photo. Society 


Everton Camera Club 
North Middlesex Photo, 


.| Watford Camera Club 


*,” NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insert 
absolutely mithout condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the text portion of the paper. 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Edited by Tomas Bupprne, F.R.P.S. 


[un forty-fourth annual issue of THE Brivish JOURNAL 
PHoToGRAPHIG AnmaNnac will be published on December 
ist. This year’s Anmanac reached a total of 1,604 pages, 
ind the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
gublication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
xan two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
1905 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The striking favour with which past ALMANACS have been 
received is the surest proof that the lines upon which the 
publication is produced meet the requirements of its 
readers and supporters. Upon such lines we propose com- 
piling the volume for 1905. At the same time, we shall be 
pleased to receive and consider suggestions for increasing 
the value of the ALMANAC in directions which may occur to 
our readers as susceptible of improvement. 

The Armawac for 1905 will appeal to photographers all 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
The standard matter and formule will be revised and 
added to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
and practice will be recorded. 

** The frontispiece of the Armanac will consist of a 
portrait’ study specially taken by Mr. Furley Lewis 
(medallist of the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, 
1903). 


* Tuportant Noricp.—The attention of advertisers is 
Specially. directed to the announcement that this year 
the entire edition of the Atmanac (25,000 copies) will be 
placed in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 
Ist next—a fortnight earlier than usual, so as to be well 
in advance of the Christmas publication season. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


A New Use for Deiective Reilly, of the Mount Vernon 
Celluloid. Police, New York, owes it to a thick turn- 
down celluloid collar that he is at this moment not down 
among the dead men but very much alive. In a struggle 
with a highwayman the latter drew a vevolver and shot the 
officer at short range, the bullet being stopped by the collar. 
In the confusion of the moment the man who fired the shot 
escaped, although Reilly was quick to recover from the 
blow, and pursued his man. This indicates a new use for 
celluloid in the provision of light armour which a man 
engaged in dangerous enterprises might wear without incon- 
venience beneath his coat. When the world was far more 
sentimental than it is now various stories were current of 
soldiers who had been through the heat of battle and found 
afterwards a bullet embedded in the bible or testament 
worn in a breast pocket given by the warrior’s mother. 
There were so many of these tales flying about that one was 
apt to suspect that bullets had been fired into bibles for the 
set purpose of giving colour to them. The story will 
henceforward take a new version, and we shall read how 
Private Smith, having a packet of So-and-So’s celluloid 
films in his breast pocket, found that a bullet had been 
caught in their toils, and that his life had been thus saved. 
They would probably be stated to have been developed 
films, so that the uninitiated could better understand what 
is meant by a “ hard” negative. 


Comic Just as a child must have its toys, so, it 
Art, would seem, must those of older growth 
have something of a frivolous nature with which to forget 
for a time the cares of existence. Hence we have to suffer 
from the inanities of the sentimental and serio-comic song, 
and the publication of pictorial jokes of that feeble sort 


| which can be purchased for about a halfpenny a hundred if 


one cares to invest in the latest issue of “ Flimsybits” or 
“ Boozybits,” or whatever the name of the illustrated 
journal happens to be. We ourselves take a sort of fatherly 
interest in these publications, for we know well enough that, 
they are born of photography. Without the process block 
they would have been impossible. That they bring delight 
to many is unquestionable, or they could not live; and we 
have often wondered what kind of mental organisation is 
that which can be roused to laughter by these pictorial 
buffooneries. The most recent of the family is a journal 
printed in colours. The blocks are not of the genuine 
trichromatic kind, but are of the more ancient type, con- 


| sisting of an outline printed in black, filled in by subsequent 


impressions by tints of a very crude kind. One curious 
thing about them is that they represent a revival of the old 
comic toy lantern slide pictures. Some of us are old 
enough to remember the particular type of toy lantern to 
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which we refer. A tin arrangement, about seven inches 
high, with a spectacle lens, and a most evil-smelling oil 
lamp, accompanied by a box of glass slides, upon which 
the pictures were painted in varnish colours. It is interest- 
ing to find these pictorial monstrosities cropping up after 
SO many years in another form. 


* * * 


A Beauty Bethnal Green and Whitechapel are not 
Show. places which one usually associates with 
things beautiful and esthetic, and this shows how wrong 
we are likely to be when we speak merely from hearsay 
and not from personal knowledge. There is so much 
beauty hidden away in those two East End parishes that 
a beauty show has been held, just as they might hold a 
chrysanthemum show-in Japan, or a hop show in Kent. 
And it is said that the judges had a most difficult task 
to perform, seeing that a bevy of blushing damsels came 
up as competitors for the prizes offered. It was the 
judgment of Paris over again, only that there were more 
than three ‘competitors, and the first prize was a sewing 
machine,‘ which would obviously have been quite useless 
to the trio of fair ones who have formed the subjects of 
so many classical pictures. We trust that the East End 
photographers were not slow to take advantage of this 
vare occurrence, and that we shall have an opportunity 
of judging ourselves of the particular type of beauty which 
commends itself to a Whitechapel jury. It must certainly 
have been somewhat embarrassing, both to judge and 
judged to hear a plaintive cry from the gallery when the 
fadies first tripped: upon the platform, “Call this a 
beauty show, guvnor?” but, of course we must not look 
in the East for that delicacy of feeling which distinguishes 
the West. Let us hope that pictures of the prize winners 
will adorn many a packet of tea, or other necessary comes- 
‘tuble, or at any rate that. the photographs will appear in 
the form of pictorial postcards. The opportunity of 
securing photographic records of the beautiful should never 
be missed. Sot 


Sustaining The photographer is not exempt from 
Interest the operation of the natural law of 
in Work. 


action and reaction. 
work comes in bursts, 
porary periods of lessened, if not total, lack of interest. 
In as far as this is generally the method of Nature in 
attaining her results, it would be unwise to attempt to 
alter it by what we may presume, on the face of it, to 
be a better method. Still, Nature will allow of modifica- 
tion within the strict compass of the action of her law. 
It is quite possible, for instance, to discipline oneself to 
« uniform method and practice of work by which the occa- 
sional burst of enthusiasm is toned down, and the corre- 
sponding period of reaction toned up. But such discipline 
is not tempting, nor is the uniform grey—however good 
a grey—of the result so pleasing.as are the dashes of vivid 
colour, although alternating with the drab of many a 
stretch of the mud, of failure, or less carefully disciplined 
work. Whilst accepting the unquestionably higher worth 
and better results of the spirited effort of the more occa- 
sional burst of enthusiasm, we contend that it is possible 
and wise to modify to the worker’s advantage the inevitable 
reaction. We wish we could believe the reaction to be 
avoidable, or possible of reduction in amount; but there 
is no getting behind the natural law, that “ for every action 
there ‘is a corresponding reaction, equal in amount, and 
opposite in kind.” Fortunately, it is not also ordained 
that the reaction need necessarily come in one large 
amount, such as the specific form of the force which 
produced it. It is such a modification in the incidence 


Strong interest in 


followed by the reaction of tem- | 


of reaction as to spread it out more, that we would, fro 
personal experience, recommend wherever possible to oth 
workers. 


* * * 
Deferred The suggestion is offered the moj 
Development. readily at the present time, when thin] 


ing of the large number of holiday exposures that mu 
be awaiting development. Taking the picture is one thin 
developing it another. The accessories of sunshine, breez 
ness, change of scene, high spirits, and agreeable con 
panionship of exposures, are very different to the gloon 
the stuffiness, the loneliness, and the tediousness of th 
dark room and development. A dozen exposures ma 
have taken up two or three days; there will be an effor 
to develop them in as many, or less, a number go 
hours. The result will be a weariness of the flesh, du 
in greatest measure to a less wise method of working 
but attributed, and to its prejudice, to photography ij 
general. The remedy is to spread the developing of th 
exposed summer plates and films over a longer period. JT 
would be wise to allow a little time to pass after the holi 
day even before starting the development. ITLet th 
holiday maker wait a while, until he shall have shake 
down a bit. As a rule, after a holiday some. arrears 0 
work have to be pulled up, friends seen, and go forth 
and it is a mistake to be working in the dark room agains 
time, and the consciousness of there being other dutie; 
unfulfilled outside it. Even if there be full leisure, there 
is yet a certain holiday fatigue of mind existing, that i 
would be wise to allow to wear off first. Arguing from 
the point of view of being an ordinary, average photo 
grapher, and an average man, we hold that at the very 
best there is an inevitable waning of interest, and a weari- 
ness of the work, after the careful developing of not more 
than six negatives, and that if work be continued against 
the grain after this, it is certain to suffer. As exposed 
plates will not be a scrap the worse for having been kept 
undeveloped for at least three months, there is no reason 
against, but every reason for, spreading development 
over that length of time. There are plenty of dull wintry 
evenings coming along when work in the dark room for 
a couple of hours would be an agreeable relief to reading 
or twiddling of thumbs. 


. 


Fatal — There is certainly opposed to this 
Curiosity. method the desire +o see as soon 
as possible how the holiday efforts have turned out, 
but the counterbalancing consciousness that the best 


is being made of them by gradual working, should prove 
a sufficient compensation. The recalled emotions that 
induced the taking of the pictures will also prove the 
fresher and stronger from the fallow in which the mind 
has lain in the meantime. The conditions of working in 
winter may also be advanced against the suggestion. If 
the dark room be the coal cellar, the strength of the argu- 
ment is admitted. It is too cold for comfort, and the space is’ 
more cramped ‘from the winter’s supply of coal. But if 
any other room, it will be cold. There is no reason why | 
it should; why development may not be carried out 
with perfect safety in an ordinary room with a fire in it, 
and the plates taken out for washing into the scullery or 
bathroom. A flaming, flashing fire is, of course, out of the 
question, but one damped down with a shovelful or two of 
wet slack is not, with a large screen—of brown paper,. in 
the absence of the orthodox one with the stork in the 
corner—in its front. With one’s back turned towards 
such a protecting fire, and an easy fitting cover to the 
developing dish, there need be no fear of damage to most 
plates, short of extremely sensitive ones—which no photo- 
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mapher of any experience uses, except for very excep- 
fonal work. The development which we have ourselves 
pund best under such circumstances—rarely making note, 
; must be confessed, of exposures—is that with weakened 
yro-soda (with a restraining few drops of a 10 per cent. 
olution of bromide), strengthened as development pro- 
eeds, or otherwise modified as the necessity for a little 
special treatment may be indicated as the picture unfolds 
fself, and its details are recognised. The same procedure 
vill apply not merely at holiday, but at all times. A 
nan should not force himself against his inclinations into 
he dark room by an over anxiety to see how his work 
yas turned out, but take mental photographic rest, and 
How the developing mood a chance to assert itself inter- 
sstedly and at leisure. The plates will be all right, the 
york will certainly be better, and interest in photography 


generally be sustained at a more uniform and comfortable 


pitch. 


* * * 


[he Telescope The telescope has always been regarded 
War. as a very necessary part of a naval man’s 
sutfit, and this is so well understood that any landsman who 
wishes to be mistaken for a “sea-dog” invariably invests 
im a telescope so that as he traverses the marine parade he 
can take it from under his arm at frequent intervals and 
with it sweep the horizon. But the soldier has ignored 
this aid to vision, unless, indeed, he has despised it. Ina 
battle picture the Command er-in-Chief is sometimes repre- 
sented looking through a telescope, but no one ever dreamed 
of his subordinates indulging in such a rarity. But times 
have changed since the old battle pictures were painted, 
and now there is a call for telescopes in’our army. The 
matter came up last Session in the House of Lords during 
a discussion on the armament ana position of the Yeomanry, 
and the ball was opened by the Earl of Wemyss, who 
asserted that the great want in the late Boer war was scouts 
svho knew how to scout and men who knew how to use the 
delescope. He further stated that after the slaughter of 
the Highlanders at Magers ontein a general wrote to the 
Astronomer at the Cape, and said: “ For God’s sake send 
meas many telescopes as you can.” Earl Roberts said that 
he had always used a telescope, and he thought it would be 
a great advantage if 11 was more generally used by officers. 
Tord Lovat also spoke in favour of the instrument, but 
advocated the abolition of “the obsolete telescope” of the 
War Office. It must not be taken from this that the War 
Office only possesses one telescope, but that the type which 
it has adopted is now out of date. It would not be diffi- 
cult, to anyone who has a fair knowledge of the episodes of 
recent wars, to point to several instances in which the intel- 
ligent use of a telescope would have saved a disaster to the 
British arms. A good telescope and a commanding emi- 
nence from which to point it would afford most valuable 
information as to the presence or absence of an enemy for 
aradius of many miles, and in future wars possibly both of 
these desiderata will be forthcoming. There: is no diffi- 
culty about the first, and if recent reports be true there will 
he little about the last. Mr. Cody has invented a man- 
lifting kite which has been the subject of experiment at 
Aldershot with a view to testing its usefulness for observa- 
tion purposes in wartime. It will pack up into small com- 


pass, and can be flown in a heavy wind which would render a | 


future campaigns, instead of 
accompanying gas cylinders, 
cite at the end of a steel wire, 


balloon useless. So that in 
the cumbrous balloon and its 
we shall have a simple form of 


with a man hanging from it in a cage armed with a teles- 
scope. 
photo lens as well. 
military purposes. 
pices and climb high trees 


Of course, he will have a camera fitted with a tele- 
Nor will the apparatus be confined to 
The bold men who swing over preci 
for the laudable purpose of 


photographing a birds’ nest will, of course, take to the Cody 
kite, and the same implement will be employed for photo- 
graphing inaccessible details of architecture in many old 
buildings. The snapshotting hooligan will possible quickly 
see the advantage of the kite as a means of obtaining views 
of domestic interiors so far as they are commanded by top 
windows. It may be that the kite will open up many new 
spheres of action for the photographer, and will prove quite 
as useful to him as it promises to be to the military man. 
* * * 

Polar Possibly before these lines appear in 
Photography. pyint the members of the British Expedi- 
tion to the Antarctic regions will have reached home and 
received the congratulations of their friends and fellow- 
countrymen, after their three years’ absence upon one of 
the most important explorations ever undertaken. We 
may reasonably hope that the voyageurs will bring home 
with them a large collection of photographs so that we 
may all see what the scenery is like of the inhospitable 
regions where they have spent so long a time. Three years 
is a long period over which to spread the consumption of 
a stock of plates, but plates, as we all know, can, unde» 
favourable conditions, be kept in good condition longer 
than that. It is the warm, clammy air of the tropics 
hat plays such havoc with gelatine; nor cam we expect 
hat a state of the atmosphere’ which will cover a pair 
of boots with a coating of grey mould in a single night can 
be very good for photographic plates which were once 
‘dry.” In the cold of the Antarctic zone plates should 
keep very well indeed, provided that they were originally 
properly packed, and even were it otherwise it would not 
e an impossible thing for men used to scientific methods 
o make a‘batch of plates for themselves should the 
original supply get spoilt or run short. Such experimental 
work would, in fact, be a relief to the monotony of a 
polar winter Plate-coating on shipboard is not an occupation 
to be recommended as a rule, for the motion of the vessel 
would interfere rather with the coating operation, but 
when the water around is congealed into ice, and we 
have to deal with “a painted ship upon a painted ocean.” 
everything must be so still that its cabin, with nothing to 
illuminate its darkness but an occasional gleam of the 
Aurora Australis, must be quite an ideal place for photo- 
graphic laboratory operations. We may therefore hope 
that no lack of plates prevented the expedition bringing 
home with it quite a gallery of pictures. But there is 
one picture which will not be found in the collection, much 
as it would interest geographers to possess one. In the 
year 1841 Captain Dougherty reported the discovery 0 
an island in a certain part of the Pacific where no island 
was marked upon the charts. Highteen years later Captain 
Keates reported that he had sighted an island in the same 
place, that is, about half way between New Zealand and 
the south of South America. It was said to have a 
rocky structure, to be about seven miles long, with a 
glacier in the central portion which had an altitude o 
about three hundred feet. Nothing more was known o 
Dougherty Island, and for some reason or other no man 
had landed there. The Antarctic Expedition looked out 
or the land of Dougherty, but found it not. They, in 
act, sailed over the place where it was supposed to be, and 
instead of finding any trace of it, their soundings revealed 
a depth of nearly three miles! Whether the island has 
been destroyed by some volcanic eruption, or whether its 
observers were misled by the appearance of an ‘iceberg, 
and the island was a myth, will probably never be known. 
If either of its sponsors had taken a photograph of the 
nlace it would have been possible to test the iceberg theory. 
‘As it is, Dougherty Island must be erased from the maps. 
although its alleged existence will doubtless be utilised 
by one of our wonder-loving novelists. 
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SILVER PRINTS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Ir will be remembered that in concluding an article (see 
page 724 ante) on the stability of the prints made in the 
early days of our art-science, as compared with those made 
at the present time, we intimated that we might recur to 
the subject and point out the different conditions under 
which the prints were made then and now. Since that 
article appeared many have been anxious to learn how 
the prints that have proved permanent for so long a time 
were made, and whether the conditions then obtaining 
cannot be applied to the present-day system of working 
with the object of securing greater stability in our silver 
pictures. This shows that at least some workers are really 
desirous of obtaining results that will prove more. per- 
manent than the majority of modern ones do. Very many 
who have only entered the ranks of photography during 
the last few years, and whose practice has been confined 
entirely to the working of emulsion plates and papers, have 
really very little idea of the older printing methods—the 
plain salted and albuminised papers or the negatives that 
used to be employed with them. 

The negatives, it must be mentioned, were quite differ- 
ent in character from the present ones, and they had much 
to do with the stability of the old prints. This statement 
may possibly take some of our newer readers by surprise, 
but it is the fact, nevertheless. The early wet collodion 
negatives, it may be explained, were developed with 


pyrogallic acid, and they were made very strong, and 


often took, in a good light, a whole day or more to print. 
They differed entirely from dense gelatine ones, which 
although they may even take longer than the time men- 
tioned to print, are really not anything like so intense, 
that is, in the sense the others were. The slow printing 
qualities of dense gelatine negatives is due to general 
density and staining of the film, and not to the long range 
of tones from the highest lights to the deepest shadows. 
The old negatives were exceedingly intense; the highest 
lights were very dense, while the deepest shadows were 
represented by perfectly clear glass—as clear, in fact, as 
if there was no film whatever upon it. . Now a little con- 
sideration will show that during the long time the lights 
were in printing through, the light would be penetrating 
deeply into the paper in the shadows, which would become 
strongly bronzed through the large amount of silver that 
was reduced in them. It was no uncommon thing for the 
deepest portions of the image to show on the back of the 
paper. Hence the image was almost as much in the 
body of the paper as it was on its surface, so that the 
prints contained a large proportion of reduced silver to 
begin with, and, consequently, a larger quantity to resist 
the action of time than is the case with modern negatives, 
and prints from them where the image is confined entirely 
to the surface or albumen film. This shows that the 
permanence of the old prints owed much to the character 
of the negatives from which they, were made. 

Now let us consider the papers upon which the prints 
were produced. In the early days two were employed—the 
plain salted and the albuminised—which the user had to 
sensitise for himself, even if he had not to salt, or 
albuminise them as well. Here is a formula for the latter, 
taken from a third edition (1856) of “ Hardwick’s Photo- 


graphic Chemistry ” :—“ Chloride of ammonium or sodium, 
2U0 grains; water, 10 oz.-; albumen, 10 oz.” Here it will 
be seen that the albumen was diluted with an equal bulk 
of water, and that the mixture contained no less than ter 
grains of chloride to the ounce. The paper thus prepared 
would now be classed as a matt paper. With the present 
albumen paper, not only is the albumen used without 
dilution, but it is often concentrated so as to obtain @ 
high gloss, and also confine the image to the film of 
albumen as much as possible. The albumen now used also 
contains far less chloride than did that of fifty years ago. 
The early albumen paper was sensitised by floating it fot 
from three to five minutes on a solution of plain nitrate 
of silver; strength, sixty to ninety grains to the ounce 
of water. Now.it will be seen that the chloride of silver, 
formed by double decomposition, was not only on the sur- 
face of the paper, but in the body of it as well, and that 
there was also a very large amount of free nitrate as well, 
both in and on the paper. Hence, with the strong nega- 
tives just referred to, a very large quantity of silver was 
reduced to the metallic state in the formation of the 
picture. The modern albumen paper is but lightly salted 
and lightly sensitised, and is also printed from thin nega- 
tives, so that there is very little silver reduced as com- 
pared with the older paper when the image is printed. 
This shows the wide difference there is between the paper 
used in former times and now. 

The conditions of toning and fixing then and now were 
also different, although the combined bath was the one 
employed. The old combined bath contained no such 
hings as alum, acid, lead, etc.; it was simply a strong 
solution of hypo, water, and gold. Here is the formula 
hat was generally employed :—Hyposulphite of soda, 
8 oz.; water, 16 oz.; chloride of gold, 8 grains. Some 
workers used even a stronger bath than this, and some’also - 
added a little nitrate of silver as well’ as’ the gold. The 
oning action was slow—usually taking an hour or more. 
Here, then; there was no question—with this strong solu- 
ion—about the prints being thoroughly fixed long before 
she desired tones, however warm, were obtained as there 
is with the present-day combined bath. By reason of the 
arge quantity of silver reduced in the prints, there was 
a large proportion. of gold deposited upon them in ob- 
taining the tones, therefore the image, generally, was far 

“robust” and better adapted for resisting adverse 


more 
influences than is the present-day delicate and attenuated 
one. 

There is yet another point that should be kept in mind, 
which is, that the work in the olden time was usually 
done by those who thoroughly understood it, and did. it 
in a conscientious manner. That is not always the case 
at the present time, when so much of it is entrusted to 
lads and girl apprentices, 

We have here very briefly pointed out the differences 
between the conditions under which silver prints which 
have lasted fifty years, and more, were made and those 
obtaining now. But can these conditions be assimilated it 
any way! The papers of old would certainly not be 
suitable for modern gelatine negatives, and, on the other 


‘hand, the old intense negatives would practically be use- 


less with the present-day papers, which are specially made 
to meet the requirements of thin and delicate ones. 
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LENS RAPIDITY. 


yoncGst the many dogmas concerning matte i1otographical 
nich have become classical through age and frequent repetition 
me is more venerable or more supported by authority than 
at which affirms that the rapidity of a lens depends upon 
e size, of its working aperture. Were this in reality true 
f correct exposures would be a far easier matter 
and consequently manufacturers 
plates and films would find the annual consumption of their 
ods considerably restricted. But, as a matter of fact, prac- 
cally it is not true, as it merely covers one portion of the 
ibject, and one portion, moreover, which I venture to assert 
by no means the most important. It would be equally true 
id equally false, for example, to say that the efficiency of 
fe-belts depends upon the amount of cork put into their con- 
ction. As was proved by a recent appalling disaster, a 
sod many things other than cork must be present, and mus 
s serviceable, before the life-saving apparatus itself can be 
garded as efficient. 
Tn the following brief notes I propose to show not only tha 
ne universally-received belief that lens rapidity depends upon 
he width of the working aperture is only partially true, bu 
Iso to point out what are the chief amongst the other causes 
hich govern this condition. 
‘It requires no special proof to convince even an exper 
hotographer that, other things being equal, the greater the 
japhragm opening of a lens the greater must be the amount 
f light capable of passing through it, and consequently the 
veater must that lens rapidity be. But, unfortunately, other 
hings are not always equal, and light may lose a portion 
f its volume and some of its actinic properties during its 
assage through a lens, thus rendering the latter less rapid. 
Phis highly-important question, like all others, must, in fact, 
fe considered, not. from the ideal or theoretical standpoint, 
mut from the actual and the practical. And in actual practice 
will be noted that there exist a good many factors other 
han the lens aperture which considerably modify its “ normal” 
rapidity. 

Tn the first place, 
good photographic lens is manufactured. 
the best optical glass certain minerals are employed, the selec- 
fon, proportionate amount, mixing, heating, and cooling of 
which reauire great scientific knowledge and manipulative 
sill. So far, however, though it must be admitted that very 
great attention is bestowed on the several mechanical processes, 
Scientific knowledge is not yet by any means commensurate 
with the end in view, and this deficiency leads to the pro- 
duction of lenses which sooner or later become discoloured 
through chemical action, in a slight or in a more pronounced 
degree. When this condition occurs, even when it is so faint 
as not to be apparent to the eye unless looked for with great 
care, rapidity is sensibly diminished, becoming more accen- 
tuated, of « in proportion to the amount of discoloration 
present. On laying a lens afflicted with this form of constitu- 
tional malady on a sheet of white paper it will be seen that 
the glass is no longer absolutely white, but shows, on the 
contrary, distinct traces of yellow or brown. And, apart from 
this faint impairment of transparency, different degrees of 
“rusting” may make their appearance up to that which is 
elearly discernible and obviously harmful. 

But instead of the discoloration being uniformly diffused 
throughout the glass, it may be present only in scattered spots 
or in the form of strie, conditions which, although for me- 
chanical reasons not so fatal to rapidity, yet undoubtedly slow 
the action of the lens. 

Similar in some respects to chemical spots are the air-bubbles 


$0 often found in the substance of lenses, good, bad, and in- 
are practically 


Ure} 


e giving 0 
an is unhappily the case, 


let us take the substance from which a 
In the making of 


different. When they are minute and few they 


innocuous, but when they are many and large they cannot be 
regarded otherwise than as elements detrimental to rapidity. 
In saying this I am not only supported by my personal experl- 
ence, but by what is of far greater weight, the authority of @ 
well-known law of optics, although I am perfectly aware that 
during recent years many of the foremost manufacturezs, find- 
ing they were unable to produce the best class of photographic 
glass, perfectly homogeneous in structure, have issued notices to 
their clients stating emphatically that the presence of bubbles 
is quite unimportant. When, however, they have sufficiently 
improved their methods as to eliminate these deleterious air 
cavities, I feel confident the most successful in this direction 
will instantly circularise the purchasing public against buying 
lenses which are not entirely free from bu bles. Human nature 
is made that way. So also, and apart from the glass of the 
lens, obscuration may, and often does, occur through uneven 
dessication of the so called cement with which the separate 
portions of a lens component are fastened together. This is 
usually due to exposure, to rapid changes of heat and cold, or 
to great variations of humidity, even when the best—te., the 
most suitable—material is employed, but is also often caused 
by the use of cement of inferior quality, or to improper hand- 
ling during the process of manufacture. 

Passing now from the substance of the lens to its surface, 
we find further and fruitful sources of essened rapidity. In 
the first place, the accumulation of dust and the products of 
moisture, if not carefully prevented and removed, are common 
and exceedingly potent causes of this cond ition. In many hand 
cameras the lens cannot be taken out for purposes of cleaning, 
except with great difficulty and much risk of doing damage, 
and thus the dust demon has ample scope and leisure for work- 
ing his wicked will. So also not a few otherwise high-class 
lenses are so constructed that their components cannot easily 
be taken asunder, and on the inner surfaces of these fine 
readily collect. 


particles of dus 
and in addition to or apart trom the above- 
itions, a very frequent source of lens-dimming 
case of numerous patterns of hand cameras 
which have no protecting cover, or no adequate one, over the 
front surface of the lens when carried ready set for use. For 
instance, I have just received an expensive folding “ Post-card ” 
he lens of which is without a vestige of cover 
both before and behind. In carrying such an instrument along 
a road, or, indeed, in any situation out-of-doors, it would be 
quite impossible to keep the anterior surface of, the lens bright 
and free from dust. In the case of the numerous types of 
“Reflex” cameras which are now deservedly coming to the 
forefront of popular favour, the release of the shutter acts 
like a powerful fan, and creates an air-blast, setting up @ 
miniature storm of dust, much of which eventually settles on 
and greatly obscures the pos erior surface of the lens. 

Several other factors making for obscuration, and, therefore, 
for diminished lens rapidity, could be readily adduced were 
it necessary to advance further evidence in proof of my con- 
tention. But sufficient has, I think, been said to show that 
the mere width of the working aperture of a lens is by no 
means in practice the sole factor governing rapidity, or, as 
I believe, the most important cne. The working aperture of a 
lens can always be ascertained with facility, and the necessary 
calculations as to exposure are easy in the extreme. On the 
other hand, many of the conditions I haye referred to are 
not only extremely common, but are difficult to detect, and still 
more difficult to rectify; some vary greatly in their intensity, 
it may be, from day to day, whilst others, from their very 
nature, are wholly irremediable. 

From the foregoing considerations the following amongst 
other practical deductions may be made :— 

1. Every lens and every camera ought to be so constructed 


Then, again, 
mentioned cond 
is seen in the 


hand camera, 
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that the former can be readily removed and taken apart in 
order to be cleaned in every portion. 

2. Every camera—more especially every hand camera—ought 
to have the front surface of the lens thoroughly protected from 
dust and moisture. 


5. No lens can be regarded as efficient which is not perfectly 
white when looked at by transmitted light; which has not a 
brilliantly-polished surface, and the substance of which is nob 
free from marks, cavities, or other departures from homo- 
geneity, FP. Greyxrert Baker. 


—_——_—_______ 


STEERAGE PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By a Turrp-Crass Passexonr. 
Tue photographer has one peculiarity which marks him as a 
man apart from the common run of mankind. Whereas the 
average man, in those too-brief periods of his life known as 
“holiday” aims to forget his normal existence and the daily 
grind’ that brings him bread and 
‘celebrates a holiday 


cheese, the photographer 
by seizing his camera and 
new scenes which he may portray. 


making for 


There-is no doubt about it, the photographer is generally 
in the profession because he loves the work, and has found 
the niche for which he is fitted. 


Outside of business days he 
takes his hand-camera, 


and becomes a “ blooming amateur,” 
Thus it seemed natural to sprawl on a tarpaulin-covered hatch- 
way, and listen to the photographer who had left his business 
for a month’s holiday—happy mortal '—and to hear him wax 
eloquent as to the merits of his pocket kodak. His sleeping 
berth was shared with fifteen others, and all through the 
day there would be six or eight men sprawled in their bunks ; 
but in that berth he developed his negatives, for his enthusiasm 
was such that he could not wait until the boat reached New 
York. And yet he was a professional photographer ! 

I had noticed him prowling along the steerage deck. The 
promenade deck above him cut off his light, and prevented any 


chance of work. For hig pocket-camera was incapable of any 


effort better than F. U1, and that aperture is hopeless under ° 


cover and on dull days, 


But before we were two days out 
he was marching up and 


down with a strip of half-a-dozen 


wind. He had managed to find 
subjects which his camera could compass. 


negatives flapping in the 


The man who goes a voyage for several days’ duration should 
certainly take a camera with him. 
ing “bits” 


There are lots of interest- 
to be snapped, when the first forty-eight hours 
are over, and passengers are struggling on deck to get the last 
traces of “that unwell feeling” blown out of them. And the 
camera should be a hand one, The space is often too crowded 
for comfortable tripod work, and the whole charm of ship 
photography lies in its naive Spontaniety. <A happy snap 
makes a pleasant picture; but any attempt to pose subjects has 
disastrously wooden results. 

First and second clasg Passengers have usually facilities 
for changing plates ; and-if they really wish to develop plates 
the way may be made easy for them. But if the steerage 
passenger wishes to develop—well, he will need a strong dose 
of enthusiasm to carry him through. Make sea photography a 
holiday pastime,.and be content to take it in moderation. If 
they are not recklessly wasted, a dozen plates will give a very 
fair record of a voyage from Liverpool to New York, Of 


course an inexperienced. photographer will waste plates on 
Fastnet Light, as the ship slips between it. and the Tr 
coast, or on the coast itself, or some sailing-ship which pas 
a mile away. But outside the ship, if we except a snap at 
gulls which come screaming after the waste from the tab] 
there is usually nothing to photograph. 


The inside economy of the ship is equally unsatisfact 
to the holiday photographer. Artificial light would be a nec 
sity; but the real drawback is the bareness and crampedn 
of all below decks. Narrow passage-ways, close-packed sle 
ing-berths, and bare wooden tables and forms are about 
that is to be found in steerage quarters, and in the more expe 
sive parts the prevailing impression is red velvet and polish 
mahogany. Yes, except for one or two views along the dec 
ship photography is a matter of snapshots of life. 


There were four photographers on the steerage deck. Fir 
there was our professional enthusiast, with his pocket kodal 
second, a young schoolmaster with a No. 2 Brownie ; third, 
young clerk with a quarter-plate magazine camera; and, la 
there was your servant the writer. 


No two ships seem built on quite the same plan, but « 
all of them I believe that steerage passengers. have some sha 
of the deck open to the sky. On some of the best-known 
the Atlantic liners: the open space is very limited, being co 
fined indeed to a hatchway on which passengers can sit ( 
sprawl in the sun. We were more fortunate than this, f 
we had not only two hatchways, one each forward and af 
we had also a few square yards of open deck between the hatel 
ways and the bulwarks. These open spaces were our phot 
graphic salvation. Sometimes a picturesque group of Hebre 
women washed tiny garments, or hung them in the sun; som 
times an old Hebrew would don his phylactery and roe 
himself to and fro at prayers. Or a group of stewards an 
firemen would stand to catch the breeze. There was alway 
some life under the open sky, and always the possibility ¢ 
an interesting picture. 

I have recommended that the camera should be a hand one 
Hither films or plates may be used; and if the latter, ther 
is no real difficulty in changing them. The electric light cai 
be switched off for a few minutes—it is safer to detach th 
lamp, rather than just switch off the light—and then unde 
a blanket it is easy to do the rest. I would certainly no 
counsel development on board. If, however, enthusiasm pre 
vails, borrow a pail of water from the steward, and work 
under blanket as before, using developer which was mixec 
before the trip. Perhaps the steward has a spare room whick 
may be used—and third-class stewards are usually good. 
hearted, and do not expect enormous tips. A sailor will 
always tell you which tap yields salt water (fresh water does 
not run to waste on board ship), and salt water is all right 
for (photographic) washing purposes. 

It is when we near land that the photographer is in his 
glory. He has picked up stray subjects on board ship ; but 
‘ae is just a little tired of the trip, and he longs to step on 
firm ground once more. Instead of seeing one ship per day, 
three are in sight at one time. Then he sees that faint line 
of land to the north. After this events crowd thick and fast. 
There is a pilot to be picked up; the shore crows nearer and 
nearer until fields, and houses, and lastly people, can be seen. 
More boats pass, and we watch them in our finders to decide 
how big they would be on the plate. 


There is always plenty 


to see when slowly steaming un a crowded harbour, and 
everything looks doubly alluring after a week at sea. On 


board ship we had felt that the photographic limitations were 
too many ; but as we swung alongside the dock, and expended 
a last plate on the bare height of a New York skyscraper, we 


felt anew the force of the rule—never travel without your 
camera. 
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PLATINUM PRINTING, BRONZING, ETC. 


‘up making of platinum prints during the summer season is 
Imost always attended with more or less trouble. These 
ifficulties are not entirely due to the high temperature, 
ut arise in a great measure from the excess of moisture con- 
gained in the atmosphere. This moisture, aided by the high 
emperature, causes the ferric salts employed in the preparing 
f platinum paper to become very active, and tend to pro- 
luce other salts of iron by oxidation. This action is the main 
use of the yellowing of the whites of platinum prints. 
Bronzing occurs principally through over-exposure, causing 
0 excess of ferrous salt to be formed from the ferric salts upon 
fhe paper, while this excess of ferrous salt in turn causes an 
xxcess of platinum to be deposited when brought into contact 
with a free oxalate, which is always contained in a platinum 
Jeveloper. The high temperature aids rapid development, and 
sonsequently results in excessive bronzing. ‘This effect of 
bronzing is produced only with papers containing the iron 
salts in excess, as well as the platinum salts in combination 
therewith, because bronzing never occurs unless there is an 
excess of platinum deposited, and this, too, when deposited 
very rapidly, the rate of deposition having something to do 
in producing the bronzing effect. Such papers as the above 
are capable of producing the very finest results, because there 
is a sufficiency of both the salts of iron and platinum to give 
the required deposit before the sensitive surface becomes 
washed off the paper. 

Mr. A. J. Jarman, in the current issue of “Wilson’s,” deals 
with these matters very fully. He says: “It is very 
yemarkable that prints produced by the hot bath process, 
which process preceded the cold development process 
at present largely im use, showed very little tendency to 
while a print that was over-exposed became grayed all over, 
so that it was quite uscless. his result was due, without 
doubt, to the sensitve surface being prepared quite differently 
to the present cold development paper and to the use of a 
perfectly neutral solution of potassium oxalate as a developing 
agent. Much greater care had to be bestowed upon the use 
of platinum paper for hot development than is exercised to-day 
in the use of paper for cold development. Every print had to 
be placed in a specially made tin case charged with dry calcium 
chloride, in a receptacle fitted beneath a perforated plate, 
which formed the bottom of the tin case, upon which the ex- 
posed prints were placed and kept as near air-tight as possible 
until the time for development arrived. Many photographers 
to-day employ simply a plain solution of potassium oxalate to 
develop prints that are made upon the present paper for 
cold development, and by this means very often get inferior 
Yesults. This is because the potassium oxalate used varies 
in quality. If it is in the least alkaline the full values con- 
tained in the negative are lost in the print. “An acid developer 
is best suited for cold develcpment, restrained by the addition 
of either potassium phosphate or sodium phosphate, it matters 
not which, if the salts are mixed and the developer made up 
at once with hot water. If scdium phosphate is mixed with 
potassium oxalate and kept scme time before use, the com- 
bination becomes moist and ferms a conglomerate mass. 
This, however, is no detriment when made up into a developing 
solution. This moistening of the salts does not take place 
when the potassium phosphate is used. When making up a 
developing solution for cold development the salts should always 
be dissolved in boiling water, so as to secure a more perfect 
combination, the resultant sclution being filtered for use as 
soon as it becomes cold. 


The best way to make up a platinum developer is to employ 
a stoneware crock of any kind, with a lid. The salts may be 


placel therein and the necessary quantity of boiling water 


poured upon them from a tea-kettle, stirring the whole with 
a clean glass strip. An excellent developer for black platinum 
prints can be made as follows :— 


Potassium Oxalate 6 oz. 
Sodium Phosphate 1s oz. 
Oxalic Acid (c.p.) .-- ae ae $ OZ. 


Place these in a stoneware crock, then pour upon them fifty 
ounces of boiling water. Stir well, then allow to cool, when it 
is ready for use. 

platinum printing there are sure to be some: 
been overdone, or, as it is usually termed: 
by platinum printers, “cooked too much.” It is with this 
class of print that this article is intended to deal. Generally 
such a print is torn in halves in the printing frame and throwr 
away or cast into the waste-box. If such prints are only over: 
printed they would not make a good picture under the usuat 
method of development, they may -be saved and excellent 
pictures made by developing them in a specially prepared -de- 
veloper. It is this class of print that yields the objectionable 
bronzing in the shadows, and is so often thrown out as being 
unfit for delivery. This occurs only too often with very large 
platinum prints, such as 11 by 14, and 20 by 24, which, owing 
to the high cost of the paper, becomes a serious loss to the 
photographer. “All such prints as these should be placed in a 
separate box or receptacle until the time for development has 
arrived. Then have prepared and ready at hand a developer. 
made up according to the following formula, which, after being 
prepared and allowed to become quite cool, filter twice through 
absorbent cotton, being particular at the same time that the 
glass funnel and the bottle or bottles into which it is filtered 


are perfectly clean :— 


In the process 0 
prints that have 


Potassium Oxalate 8 oz. 
Potassium Phosphate ... 2 oz. 
Oxalic Acid (¢.p.) 30 1 oz. 
Chloride of Potassium (c.p.) --- 207: 
Boiling Water ... ood ans ran) LO0NOze 


Stir well, allow to cool down for half an hour, then ad& 
Stir well until all are thoroughly mixed. Allow 
this to become quite cold before use. Employ a separate 
tray for. this developer, and place a small lump of ice 
in it a short time before use. Take one of the overdone 
prints and pass it through the developer in the usual way. It 
will be seen to come up very even. As soon as development 
has been carried to the necessary point, place it at once in the 
acid-clearing solution, 1 part muriatic acid to 60 of water, the 
same as is usually employed. After a few minutes remove the 
print and examine it, when it will be found to be perfect in. 
every particular, with a full colour, inclining to blue-black.. 
Of course, if the print has been hopelessly overprinted, then it 
must be discarded, but for prints that are somewhat overprinted 
and would otherwise be completely spoiled and bronzed in under 
the usual method of development, all and every such print 
can be saved and turned to profitable account by the employ- 
ment of the above developer. This solution can be used over 
and over again, the same as an ordinary developer, taking care 
to filter each time befcre use, and adding a little clean new 
developer each time. 


glycerine, 8 oz. 


In the formula given for the first developer as much as one 
ounce of oxalic acid may be used, for by the use of this chemical 
in moderate quantity the whites are kept very clear. This is 
brought about by the dissolution in the developer of the traces 
of the lower oxides of iron formed by damp and heat, so that 
by keeping the whites brilliant and clear the blacks appear to 
be more black. More than this, a strongly acidified developer, 
like these of green hue, clears away the very cause of the 
yellowing of the whites of platinum pictures. It may be taken 
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as an axiom that the thicker or heavier the paper is, the longer 
it must remain in the acid clearing solutions, so as to clear out 
every trace of the iron salts. The writer had considerable 
trouble some six years ago in keeping the whites brilliant when 
using a very heavy platinum paper, but succeeded in getting 
over it by leaving the prints in a fourth acid clearing bath 
overnight, washing them the next day. Under this treatment 
the whites were found to be all that could be desired. This 
proves that “time” is necessary to clear out the iron salts 
absorbed by a heavy paper. As to the clearing solution of 
muriatie acid or, more correctly, “hydrochloric acid,” this 
solution is almost universally used. There are other clearing 
solutions, that which was employed originally was oxalic acid, 
and of the two is superior to hydrochloric acid. The drawback 
to its use is its great danger of poisoning the fingers by absorp- 
tion, its tendency to become lodged under the finger-nails 
and around the quick, producing intense pain, throbbing, and 
eventually a small fester. An excellent plan to adopt after the 
hands have been dipped for some time in an oxalate developer 
is to rinse them well in clean water, using no soap, then rub 
the hands well with lime-water. The lime neutralises the 
oxalate, and thus prevents the chance of poisoning. 


The introduction’ of chloride of calcium and chloride of 
sodium into the clearing solutions has a very marked effect in 
preserving the whites of the picture. The following clearing 
solutions for use during the hot weather are very effective and 
certain in their action :— 


Sulphuric Acids (capa\eee et ee Oior) 
Water, Cold ds be er 120 oz. 
Chloride of Sodium (Common Salt) °:. 2° on 


Pour the acid into the water, rinse out the graduate, place 
the salt in the tray, stir until it is dissolved, and mix. As soon 
as the print is developed, place it in this bath. The iron salts 
become quickly dissolved out; in fact, this mixture produces 
hydrochloric acid in its nascent state. This appears to account 
for its decided action in the clearing, because all bodies become 
more active when in the nascent condition, or, in other words, 
when in their highest active state. Another excellent clearing 
ath the writer has employed with perfect results is made up 
as follows :— 


Hydrochloric Acid (c.p.) 03 ee 2 oz. 
Water es oe 120 oz. 
Chloride of Calcium ... voz 


‘The chloride of zinc and magnesium do not give the same 
results, the chloride of zine having a tendency to make the 
hands sore, but the chloride of calcium acid bath is very good. 


Sometimes it occurs in the process of ordinary development 
that a print otherwise gocd is too black and undefined in the 
shadows, although it has not reached the stage of bronzing. 
‘The print may be a yaluable one, and wanted in a hurry, at 
the same time, owing to bad weather, there is not an oppor- 
tunity to make another print. As every photographer is not 
equipped with an electric-light printing plant, it may prove both 
profitable and advantageous to save such a nrint, This can 
‘be accomplished in a very simple manner. The question has 
often been asked, and is still asked, “Can an overdeyeloped 
platinum print be reduced?” It can be reduced, and accom- 
plished very effectually, not by chemical means, for it is im- 
possible to dissolve platinum by any chemical agency when 
‘deposited upon paper without destroying the support. But 
the reduction can be made mechanically, and in a very simple 
way, especially if the print has not been allowed to dry from 
the time it has been developed, cleared, and washed. The paper 
is then very pliable, and the platinum image is held by slight 
tenacity to the surface. Ifthe print has been allowed to become 


The following utensils and materials will be required: 
nickel-plated or tin coffee-pot, with the handle attached to t 
side. This kind of a pot is better handled and the operati 
of reduction more easily watched than where a coffee-pot of ¢ 
usual kind is employed. One 11 by 14 or 14 by 17 deep papi 
maché tray; one quart of boxwood sawdust or fine sawdu 
from white wood, i.e., willow, the boxwood dust being the be; 
It can be procured at any watchmakev’s material supply hou 
or from those who supply material for electro-platers az 
gilders. This kind of sawdust contains no resinous matte 
Place the print to be operated upon, after being thorough 
wetted, in a sloping position upon a clean, smooth board covere 
with white oilcloth, or upon a clean sheet of glass, clippe 
at the two top corners with clean wood clips. Pour a pint « 
the sawdust into a half-gallon wide-mouthed bottle. Ad 
thereto about three pints of clean cold water, shake it up wel 
then pour it into the coffee-pot. Now proceed to pour #l 
water and sawdust upon the part to be reduced, and carefull 
watch the operation, because in a very short time the platinu 
will commence to wash off the paper. The continued peltin 
of the little crisp pieces of wood dust removes the excess ¢ 
deposited platinum by abrasion, the result being that th 
heavy shadows soon begin to lighten up: In fact, if a ver 
dark print be taken and carefully treated all over, the effec 
produced is like a beautiful engraving. When the operatio: 
is finished, it becomes difficult to believe that the resultan 
picture is a platinum photograph, except to those who knoy 
how it was produced. The use of sawdust and water was advo 
cated some years ago for the development of a special kind o 
carbon print, but it fell into disuse, because it was a long ani 
tedious operation. Such, however, is not the case whe1 


employed for the reduction of a platinum print that is to 
dense. 


If a sepia platinum print be made and printed a little mori 
deep than suited for the usual class of portrait, then treatec 
as described, the effect is very charming, particularly if thi 
print is a copy of an old oil painting. Head and bust por 
traits from life treated in this Way possess a very desirable 
quality because of the genuine stipple effect aimed at by the 
use of a somewhat coarse-grained paper. Views and landscape: 
treated by this method produce effects that are not equalled 
by any other process except by beautiful engraving. The 
writer is not aware that this method of reducing the over. 
density of a platinum print has ever been brought into use. 
It will prove to be both a new ani novel power in the hands 
of the skilled photographer. It could no doubt be applied 
to other photographic prints, but the object here is to’ point 
out its use in a direction where it has already proved ‘its 
value, where it might be the means of creating a new and 
separate class of portrait, enabling the photographer to pro- 
duce a special portrait of a remuneratiye character, and forming 
a special feature of attraction to his studio. 


The production of platinum images upon porcelain or opal 
glass is not an impossibility. They have already been made, 
both in blue-black and brown-black, and may before long be- 
come a commercial article. The results, with such pure whites 
as that of a porcelain or opal base for the high lights, leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of black and white when 
applied to portraiture. Platinum opals will become an accom- 
plished fact as well as carbon opals. With a glass or porcelain 
base the reduction of a platinum image can be easily accom- 
plished by chemical means, and can be strengthened by 
alternate toning with gold and platinum. 


The sawdust reducing mixture can be saved for future use. 


The best plan to adopt is to wash the sawdust well, then wring 
it as dry as possible in cheese-cloth, and lay 


it out upon blotting 
paper to become quite dry. 


dry it must be well wetted and allowed to soak for some time, | 
say an hour, before reduction is attempted. | 


Another point may be mentioned 
In an overdense platinum print, especially one made 


he whites are very apt to become 


here. 


during the hot weather, tl 
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ightly grayed. This grayness is easily removed by the saw- 
isi and water reducer, so that the process becomes doubly 
Juable. With the smaller sized platinum prints that are pro- 
aced upon smooth paper, and where it is so often desired to 
m a semi-gloss, so as to make the shadows more trans- 
ment, this may also be readily accomplished with a surface 
hat is quite waterproof, one that not even mild acids or 
kalies will affect. To accomplish this the prints must be well 
ashed and dried in blotters, so as to lie quite flat. This is 
est done by first draining the water well from the prints, then 
lotting them off between clean white blotters. After this is 
one place the prints in another set of clean dry blotters upon 
yery level board or sheet of thick plate class. Place several 
Jotters at the bottom, if glass be used; thus with two blotters 


ye the 


etween each set of prints place a level : piece of board 
pon the top anc submit them to considerable pressure 
pr the night. The next day the prints may be «re- 


joved, that is, if they are quite dry. Procure a‘glass 
lipping bath, such as is used for the wet collodion pro- 
éss. Fill it nearly to the top with the following :—Albaline, 
‘part; thinner, 1 part. Take the prints one by one, dip them 
ompletely in the mixture, hold the print up to drain by 
me corner, then clip it at each corner with two wood clips, and 
mspend it to dry away from dust. (The prints should not.be 
rimmed until after this operation.) When dry, trim prints 
id size and prepare to mount with a good strong paste, by 
mbbing it well across the back of the print. Perform this 
yperation thoroughly, then mount as desired, taking care to 
iold the blotter that covers the surface of the picture with the 
left hand, while applying the roller with the right, so as to 
prevent the picture from slipping. Roll down well, wipe off 
any excess of paste with a damp sponge, cover with clean blotter, 
then place under pressure until dry. When dry, remove the 
prints, flatten them out by passing them through a rolling 
press, when it will be observed that the shadows are very trans- 
parent, the whole picture presenting the surface of an artisto- 
platino with intense blacks. It will be found that prints tested 
in this manner are about as waterproof as it is possible to 
make a paper print, and that on the whole it approaches the 
effect that is observed when a platinum print is wet. ‘This 
Will no doubt meet the requirements of many photographers 
who have desired such a result. 

The precise effect of a platinum print as seen in water can 
be produced in a dry state, a method for accomplishing it will 
be described in a future article in this magazine.” 


a 


THE ILLUMINATION OF THE DARK ROOM.* 


Suverat articles have been published by me with regard to 
the subject of lightening up dark rooms. Daily more experience 


is acquired respecting the suitable arrangement of light for 


the dark room, especially as regards the use of colour-sensitive ° 


plates and concerning the phenomena appearing when ordinary 
plates are handled. 

There is no light extant which does not affect plates as sen- 
sitive as’ bromide plates are, and which if acting on them 
for any length of time would not cause fogging when they are 
developed. Even the most perfect devices for producing non- 
actinic light are only in a figurative sense absolutely reliable, 
and one can easily ascertain that an ordinary plate if exposel 
for a sufficiently long period of time is sensitive to any kind 
‘of light visible to the eye. If artificial perfectly pure. red 


light is obtained by creating through, a prism a spectrum of , 


‘sufficient length and then separating this light by a crossed 
prism from the other light as is always admixed owing to reflex 


* From a pamphlet, “More Light for the Dark Room,” published by A. Staley 
& Co., 19, Thayies Inn, H.C. 


phenomena one readily perceives that, given. sufficient intensity 
‘and a sufficiently long exposure, 


even extreme red light will 
affect a photographic plate. If this holds good for spectrally 
thoroughly purified light of long wave lines it holds all the 
more good for any red light separated by means of ordinary 
coloured glass. Even the most perfect filters—let alone the 
far less perfect ruby glass usually used—transmit light which, 
if of sufficient intensity, affects a photographic plate in a 
short.time. An experiment in this direction can easily be 
made. If one produces deep red liquid strata which previously 
have carefully been examined spectrographically and which 
light that not infrequently passes 
through certain red filters, and exposes under such a filter a 
plate to sunlight, the plate will, even in the event of there 
being transmitted no light of a shorter wave length than 650, 
show in a few seconds a developable impression. Hence alk 
attempts at developing plates by the aid of ever so perfect 
filters'in broad daylight or sunlight.are brought to failure. 

To provide practically light proof illuminations of dark 
rooms, care has to be taken therefore, not only that so-called 
ineffective light passes through the filters, but also that the 
intensity of the light-employed does not exceed a certain degree. 
It is therefore impossible—at least as far as gelatine plates. 
are concerned—to provide for the dark room light-proof illu- 
minationswhich- would be brilliant at the same time ;-and this 
is-all the less feasible, the less perfectly the filter vmark the 
boundary: line. 


are free from ultra violet 


The worst in this respect is, as is well known, coloured 
glass. When examining in direct sunlight, the spectrum of 


even the best ruby glass, it appears that, the ved light trans- 
mitted is weakened, whilst. with the red light considerable 
quantities of green and traces of blue light will pass. This 
remark apnlies to all kinds of ruby glass in general. It is true 
the shade can be taken so deep that it becomes difficult to 
demonstrate refrangible light at all. But even in such a case 
the fact in question may be demonstrated by taking a speetro- 
graphic picture with a wide slit and intense rays of concentrated 
sunlight. 

Other conditions being equal, the demand made on a filter 
will have to be all the greater the richer the light employed 
is in refrangible rays. Even an imperfect filter of ruby glass 
is tolerably useful for petroleum, or ordinary gas-light, but 
much less so for electric incandescent gas-light, daylight or 
electric arc-light. The use of incandescent gas-light as souree 
of light for the dark room is but little advisable, because of its 
being comparatively poor in red while rich in green rays, which 
latter display an intense action on the plate, and are more oF 
less perceptibly transmitted by ordinary ruby glass. 

Hence follows that the power of dark room filters must depend 
upon the source of light employed—viz., on the one hand om 
the intensity and brightness of the light employed, and on the 
other hand on its nature and composition. It is much easier 
to provide a tolerable dark room filter suitable for petroleom 
and gas-light than for a daylight window. ; 

Seeing that the intensity of the red light may not be in~ 
creased ad libitum without running the risk of fogging the 
plates a light filter must always be arranged so as to allow only 
a certain amount of light to act on the plate, and it will answer 
its purpose all the better the more the transmitted light is 
purified of any refrangible rays. The greater the degree of such 
purification the greater the amount and brightness of the 
light that may safely be employed. When using ruby glass 
panes, the illumination of the dark room, if chosen sufti- 

iently dense, will always be exceedingly imperfect in the 
event of ordinary gas or petroleum or gas lamps being used. 
Ruby glass absorbs far too large a proportion of useful light, 
whilst transmitting at the same time detrimental light unless: 
with a very deep ruby stratum. Far better results are obtained 


(Wen, . A 
if in the place of ruby glass suitable coloured filteys are ern- 
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ployed, -as the absorbing power of artificial dyes is far better 
and more pronounced than that of ruby glass. When daylight 
or-artificial sources of bright light are used, one is hampered in 
two directions.- In the first place the filter must be so dark 
that absolutely none of the large proportion of refrangible light 
‘is ‘transmitted, and, secondly, the red light must be subdued 
to such an extent that it is prevented from exerting any detri- 
mental influence. Both drawbacks are more successfully 
avoided by means of other colour strata than these feasible in 
ruby glass. p 


When: daylight or electric are-light is used the filter strata 
‘must, it is true, be prepared accordingly if they are to transmit 
non-detrimental light under such circumstances. 


From the foregoing it will be’ seen that the task of properly 
illuminating the dark room according to existing circumstances 
is not an easy one and that the production of suitable artificial 
filters for this purpose requires close study and an extensive 
practical experience. Photographers will not always be able 
to prepare serviceable filters from artificial dyes having the 
required characteristics. A long-felt want will be met therefore 
by enabling them to buy such filters of good quality. 


There are now produced good filters for illuminating the 
dark room, and there are now placed on the market gelatine 
dark room filters answering all reasonable requirements—viz. 
filters which are coloured so as to give with the various sources 
of light a useful and yet the brightest possible illumination. 


For the illumination of positive rooms, for silvering albumen 
paper, for charging copying frames with copying papers, for 
developing Lenta papers, and other little sensitive preparations, 
gelatine filters of a suitable yellow tint will preve sufficient. 

For developing ordinary dry plates with the brightest possible 
light there’ are filters transmitting intense and yet perfectly 
safe red light, whereas for daylight illumination and the 
handling of highly colouyed sensitive plates, as well as for 
panchromatic plates and collodion emulsions deep red, exceed- 
ingly reliable and yet bright filters are made. When there is 
an opportunity I. shall revert to the subject of the use and 
characteristics of these filters on the basis of practical 
experience, Dr. A. Mrerun. 

a 


TONING BROMIDE PRINTS. 


I Have been using sulphate of copper for some time past in 
toning Ilford bromide prints, and have found it excellent. 
Many other methods of obtaining the same result have been 
suggested—iodine, potassium bichromate, potassium ferri- 
eyanide, etc. I-have tried them all, and find that the copper 
sulphate is the best. It takes a little longer than iodine, 
writes Mr. Harold Baker in “Photographic Scraps,” but is far 
less expensive, and in my hands’ has proved more reliable, 
Some have questioned the permanence of. the results, but it 
seems to me that such prints are likely to be quite as per- 
manent as ordinary bromide prints, as, if the operations are 
properly carried out, the chemicals which are used to bleach 
the print before toning, fail to have any effect on the finished 
toned print. Toned bromides by the old cooking process, with 
hypo and alum, have proved very permanent, and as the 
chemical change produced by the sulphide process is precisely 
the same as by the cooking process, but far more complete, 
the results ought to be more permanent than those by the 
cooking process. The sulphide process has several great ad- 
vantages over the cooking method. First. of all, no special 
kind of print is necessary, as there is no change in depth. A 
good black ordinary print will tone to a good colour. 

With the cooking method the print must be darker, as the 
process reduces the depth, and, in order to get a good sepia, 
it is necessary to over-expose and use a restrained developer 


to obtain a greenish print; at times,’ also, patches of | 
prints would refuse to tone at. all and remain black, in sp 
even of prolonged boiling. I found these patches were cau 
by hypo and developer being on the print at the same time 
either hypo from the fingers during development, or develoj 
remaining on the print during fixation. None of these troub 
need be feared with the sulphide process. 


The solutions needed are-simple. ‘First, the prints should 
hardened with alum or formalin (I prefer the former). Af 
slight washing they are bleached thoroughly in 


Copper sulphate 1 oz. 
Potassium bromide loz 
Water 10 oz. 


This can be used again and again, until it works too; slowl 
Next, the whole of the copper remaining in the paper must 
washed out; to assist in this the prints should be placed in 
2 per cent. solution of nitric acid for five minutes, followed ] 
more washing. Finally they are toned ina very dilute solutic 
cf sulphide of sodium. 4 

The copper solution converts the silver. of. the image in 
silver bromide of a pale yellow colour, and the sulphide co: 
verts the bromide into a rich brown sulphide of silver, a ver 
stable salt. 


It is most important that the whole of the copper should t 
removed from the paper before the sulphide is applied ;. if 
is not, the paper will be stained brown, a stain which cannc 
be removed. 


The sulphide solution should not be used a second time 
and should be used dilute, as it has a markedly softenin 
effect on the gelatine, and if too strong will blister the prin 
very badly. . It is important, however, that it should b 
allowed, to act long enough to convert the whole of the. silve 
bromide into sulphide. The sulphide of. soda has a yery ur 
pleasant smell, very much like rotten eggs, so that it shouli 
be used in a well-ventilated room. The solution needs som 
care in its preparation. The sulphide should be obtained fron 
a reliable chemist, and should be as pure as possible.. Th 
crystals should be bought in bottles as they are extremeh 
deliquescent, and will almost dissolve in their own water o 
crystallisation. I usually make an almost saturated solution 
which is boiled in a flask or an enamelled iron vessel; wher 
cool the solution is filtered through filter-paper to remove ¢ 
fine black precipitate which is thrown down. One ounce o} 
the saturated solution should be diluted to 50 oz. for use, but 
it is convenient to keep it in the concentrated form and dilute 
when required. The s rong solution should be handled with 
care, as it has a very solvent action on the skin. 


If only a few prints are to be toned, the iodine process may 
be used, but for large batches iodine is expensive. The ordi- 
nary tincture of iodine from the family chemist answers quite 
well, diluted, of course. The first change is to darken the 
paper support of the print to a deep purple, the image then 
begins to change to a pale yellow (silver iodide), and the 
bleaching is continued until the print appears as a negative, a 
yellow image on a deep purple ground; it is then passed 
through a dilute solution of sodium sulphite, which discharges 
tthe purple colour of the paper so that it is possible to see 
whether the whole of the black silver bromide has been converted 
into yellow iodide, If any black remains. the print should be 
washed and returned to the iodine solution ; when thoroughly 


bleached it should be washed and placed in the sulphide 
solution. 


The exposure and development have an influence on the colour, 
of the toned print, long exposure and restrained development 
produce a more yellow colour. Altogether the process is a 


great advance on the hypo and alum cooking method, with less 
risk of failure and better results, 
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J. CRAIG ANNAN. 
§ frequently said, and often also with much truth, that a prophet 
7 no honour in his own country. The great men of the day, how- 
‘ofttimes defy this propheey, and then admiring neighbours 
pit the lie direct. Photography is so much a thing of to-day, 
# is rare to find a photographer proving the falsity of this doc- 
e; Mr. J. Craig Annan, however, who ‘is essentially a leader, 
defied this doctrine, and “The Bailie,” the Glasgow “Punch,” 
ast week publi 


an appreciative notice of him, under the well- 


wn heading of “Men you Know.” The fact that he figures as 
1,663 proves that this feature is of sufficient antiquity to merit 
ntion, we therefore make no excuse for quoting “The Bailie’s” 
raphical appreciation in: extenso::— 

i photography also among the fine arts? is a question around 
ch an intermittent warfare has for some years been waged with 
h sharp-shooting and raising of dust and smoke. To the un- 
jalised genius known as “the maa in the street.” there seems 10. 
jeular reason why the camera should not be considered as legiti- 
e@ an instrument for the expression of the artistic spirit as the 
il or the paint brush; but~this the brethren of the palette are 
‘to admit. Art. they say, is nature seen through a temperament 
not through a glass lens; its purpose is not to report a fact, but 
onvey an impression; and its method includes a certa‘n selection 
‘arrangement. of outlines and masses, a suppression of detail, a 
berateness of composition, and a generalisation of effects, which 
‘contended, cannot be attained by the use of mechanism. 


2 


sis usual in such controversies, the only effective answer is sup- 
I, not by the man of words, but by the man of action, not by 
-who says the thing can be done, but by him who does it. 
mg such, the “ Bailie’s” “Men You Know” for this week occu- 
“a prominent place, and this fact has received an emphatic 
gnition in his selection by His Majesty’s Commission to the St. 
§ Exhibition to represent Great Britain, along with General 
erhouse, on the International Jury for the photographic section 
lat gigantic show. 


lis is the culminating honour in a series of similar tributes that 
»heen paid to Mr. James Craig Annan iin his capacity as an 
sitor of the uses of the came These date as far back as 1893, 
n his exhibits at the first exhibition of the Photographie Salon 
andon, by their combined character of restraint and uncon- 
jonality were considered the most striking features in an exhibi- 
‘destined to become the basis of “the new photography.” 
owing this, Mr. Annan appeared as an exhibitor at Brussels, 
§, Vienna, New York, and Munich, in all of which cities his 
< has been most favourably received by the critics; while the 
cums of Dresden and Hamburg have procured specimens of his 
“Productions for a place in their permanent collections. In 
mary, 1900, the Royal Photographic Society instituted a series 
one man shows” in their rooms in Russell Square, and invited 
Annan to inaugurate the series by contributing a representative 
ction of his most typical work. Again at our own Internationai 
ibition of 1901, Mr. Annan was the converer of the photographic 
committee of the art section; and the beautiful and complete 
ction of photographs gathered there from all parts of the world 
very largely due to his energy and influence. 


he principal incidents in Mr. Annan’s life may ke told in a few 
fs\ “Born in Hamilton, he is the second son of the late Mr. 
mas Annan, who was well known to a previcus generation as one 
le leaders in photography, especially in its artistic developments. 
se who can remember the late Mr. Annan do not require to be 
inded of his keenly artistic’ sensibilities and his strong interest 
us craft. Mr. Craig ‘Annan may be said, therefore, to have 
led a photographic and artistic atmosphere from his childhood, 
‘Mm a metaphorical sense to’ have been vradled among materia 
ographia. 

fter learning the rudiments of his craft in his father’s works, our 
id. spent some years studying chemistry in the laboratory of the 
Pofessor Dittmar, and shortly afterwards, in 1883, went to 
ma to learn the then new process of photogravure under the 
ntor, Herr Karl Klic. Having mastered the mysteries of this 


beautiful method of reproduction, Mr. Annan returned to this 
country, where he has since worked the process with success* and 
increasing reputation. The first to introduce this method into Britain, 
his firm of T. and R. Annan and Sons still-hold a leading position 
among many later competitors, as is evinced by their illustrations 
to such de luxe books as.“ The Portraits of J. S. Sargent, R.A.,” 
“The Works of Sir Henry Raeburn,” and “‘Tke Bridgewater Co!- 
lection.” 

The Man You Know is of a modest, unassuming habit of mind; 
and is greatly beloved by all who know him. He is now on his way 
across the Atlantic. “The Bailie” congratulates the St. Louis 
Exhibition authorities on their visitor, and wishes “him a calm sea 
and a prosperous. voyage. 


The article is accompanied by a full-page portrait of Mr. Craig 
Annan. 2 
1+ 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF ESSEX. 


THE question of local and county photographic surveys has frequently 
been debated in these columns, although the exact purpose of the 
ultimate results of the work remains in many instances a matter for 
speculation. These.surveys undoubtedly provide information that 
may be invaluable to future historians and other workers, but it is 
eminently necessary that such surveys should be systematic and 
thorough. 


Mr. A. P. Wire, in revlying to an editorial note in the “ Leyton- 
stone Express,” complaining of the lack of interest taken in the 
photographic record of Essex, which Mr. Briscoe, of the Stratford 
Technical Institute, tried to inaugurate over a year ago, says :— 
“As far as an organised survey of the whole county is concerned, this, 
as far as I know, has not been attempted. It is too gigantic a task 
for any individual to accomplish, and to do it would require an 
organisation in touch with every part of the county. Such organisa- 
tion does not exist, and who is the person or where is the society 
that can call such an organisation into existence? Jt seems that Mr. 
Briscoe did nothing more than read a paper about it at the meeting 
of the Essex Field Club. It is certain that the Executive of the Essex 
Field Club has not the organising ability in any way adequate to 
carry on a work of this kind. Notwithstanding this, ‘a great deal 
of work has been done, and is being done, in our county. In the 
pages of the “Journal of the “Essex Archeological Society” and of 
“The Essex Review ” may be found many Essex records, and numbers 
of amateurs are at work making and collecting pictures. The National 
Photographic Survey, under Sir Benjamin Stone, of course, covers 
Essex, and this survey would receive a great deal more help were it 
not for the rule that only platinotype prints are accepted. 


Colchester has been done, I may say, exhaustively. In the Town 
Hall and Museum of that town are large collections of pictures and 
antiquities that illustrate the history of the town, and one amateur 
residing there has a vast collection of pictures and notes that we 
all hope will ultimately become the property of the Corporation. As 
for this district, there is at work an organisation for the ‘Survey 
of Greater London.’ Almost all the work of this committee is done 
by the voluntary active members, who photograph, draw, make plans, 
etc., as the committee determines. This committee not only collects 
information, but from time to time, as funds allow, publishes mono- 
graphs, or memoirs. Among these the committee has lately published 
a ,;Monograph of the Great House, Leyton, with numerous illus- 
trations. I have worked on this committee for some years, and we 
have in hand now monographs of West Ham Parish Church, East. Ham 
Old Church, and Waltham Abbey, all in Essex, besides others in 
various parts of London. This committee not only does this record 
work, but uses its influence to prevent the wanton destruction of old 
buildings. It assisted in this way in saving the Trinity Almshouses, 
Mile End, and the Church of St. Mary, Stratford-le-Bow. After 
Mr. Briscoe read his paper I wrote and suggested that he should 
organise a survey of West Ham, for there is plenty to be done in that 
large parish, but no reply came. It seems that if this work is to be 


successfully carried out, it must be done under the auspices of the 
local councils, for, alas! very, very few people take an interest in 
antiquarian matters, and nothing of this kind can be done without 
money.” 
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PATENTS AND RECIPROGITY. | the United Kingdom, and the patentee fails to disprove the gro 
| of the petition, the petitioner is entitled to succeed. The reasai 
réquirements of the public are not to be deemed to have been satik 
through default of the patentee to.work his patent or to mamufa 
the paterted article in the United Kingdom to an adequate ex 


Av a time when everyone is considering schemes.for the encourage- 
ment and maintenance cf our trade, it is, perhaps, not out. of place 
to touch upon certain points connected with the method of promoting 
industrial activity in this realm by grants of letters patent, a subject : da Paar eae 
included amongst those now receiving attention at the hands of the | 0 to grant licences on reasonable terms, any existing Industry © 
‘Tariff Ccmmissio 1. | establishment of any new industry is unfairly prejudiced, or the de 
England (writes Sir Lleyd Wise, in the “Times,”) was ihe first | for the pluie ae eG ORO) OG Baas : ‘s the ae 
country to! recognise that inventors who introduced: or improved an 2 eee saat pee Ee oe ea MacRae aT yy 
industry benefited the community, by causing an increase in the trade i Pape Nis See cureec rin we ee ate ce ee _ 
and employment of the pecple, and to adopt the method of rewardin te y Bavent Saag ns es cae ae a : fe is eee ee 
inventors by the grant of letters patent secuving to them the exclusive oraiiheneatemee gi Se Bes ae TeAeOne LOT us COraUly 
right to use their inventions for a limited period. Her remarkable The Associated Chambers of Commerce recently passed a resol 
rise to the position of the leading industrial nation of the world has | to the effect that the law shoutd be so altered as to secure the foxfe 


béen due more largely than is generally allowed to the adoption of | of every patent if the invention, though work countr 
this means of ensouraging inventors, the success achieved being com- | not worked within a reasonable time. ‘This is a needlessly swe 
monly attributed rather to natural resources and the commercial proposal, as a patentee who is not mainly interested im manutach 
instincts of the people; and it is a standing memorial to the astute- abroad, if unable to supply the home demand himself, is us 


sonable terms; and it wow 


ness of the legislators of the time of James I. that, notwithstanding quite willing tu grant licences on rea 


. Pat . : : . miiet 4 ; than J Hv. j his TT Soy 
the violent prejudice against monopolies which had been caused by beth unjust and impolitic to deprive him of his rights simply be 
the gross abuse by the Crown of its prerogative, in granting mono- of his inability to manufacture or to induce others to do so. U 


polies of various trades to courtiers, and for the purpose of raising | such a provision small encouragement would be afforded to inve 
money, they expressly excluded letters patent for new and useful | of limited means, because it would operate as an incentive to 
inventions from the operation of the statute which declared monopolies manufacturers to abstain from taking licences, so as to bring & 
in general illegal. Nearly every civilised nation has followed our extinction of the patentee’s rights. ndeed, the arguments adc 
in suppcrt of the resolution were directed against foreign owne 
British patents manufacturing abroad and importing into this cou 
to the serious detriment of,our manufacturing industries. The 
might advartageously extend to prevent this; also to impose 
foreign holders of British patents conditions analogous to those imj 
by the patent laws of their own countries. 


example by granting protection for inventicns. 

But whilst an exclusive privilege of limited duration is calculated 
to enable an inventor to reap a reward fairly proportionate to the 
benefit accruing to the public from his invention, such privileges 
have occasionally been so exercised as to have a detrimental effect, 
owing to greed of owners and aitempis to monopolise the home market 
for imported articles by preventing manufacture in this country. ‘The It is intolerable that foreign manufacturers should be helpe 
more important the invention the more disastrous to our trade is such | our patent laws to flocd this country with foreign-made wares, © 
a course likely to prove. In an extreme case it is conceivable that | their patent laws operate to exclude English-made goads from 
the effect might be to cause an industry to dwindle during the term | markets. Our manufacturing industries are sufficiently handicapp 
of the patent until, on its expiration, the foreigner found himself in | -prohibitive tarifis, even retaliation in that direction weule 
practically complete possession of the market. Obviously, to admit | suffice to protect them so long as articles vnconditionally prot 


of such a possibility would be to carry the principle of reward alto- | by letters patent here could be imported. Neither would the 

gether beyond reasonable bounds. | sumer be protected; because, competition being shut out, those 
Recourse has in many countries been had to expedients for protect- purchased the articles could be made to pay such a price as y 

ing manufacturers and consumers. Thus a patent is:prevented from include any import duty that might be imposed. 

being utilised to secure a monopoly for imported goods, either by direct | _ It is desirable, then, that cur Goverment should be in a pos 

prohibition, as in France (subject, however, to international arrange- | to secure reciprocal treatment for British owners of foreign pat 


ments) and Canada, or by being made liable to revocation dn failure to | and to this end our law might with advantage be so amended | 
carry on the manufacture within the country after a given lapse of time, | provide, not only for compelling patentees to grant licences, bui 
as in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, and elsewhere. | ender certain circumstances, :nd subject to international arrangem 
Put our law does not go so far. Under it importation of patented | for requiring patented manufacturers to be carried on in the U 
products without manufaczur2 here may go on indefinitely unless some | Kingdom, and for prohibiting importation of products protecte 
interested party, pessessed of ample means and sufficient courage to | British letters patent, all of which might be subject to rules t 
run the risk, should'succeed in satisfying probably the niost expensive | made from time to time by the Privy Council or the Board of Tr 


tribunal in the land—the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council— Any such enactment should give ample power of discriminatio 
that the reasonablé requirements of the public with: respect:to the | as not to inflict hardship upon and discourage English inventor 
patented invention have not been satisfied. |. would, for example, such a measure as suggested by the Assoc 


Chambers of Commerce; and, furthermore, should provide a1; 


» Under the Patents Act of 1883 the Board of Trade had power, in, 
t mere ready and econcmical method of dealing, with application 


certain cases, to order a patentee to grant a licence on the application’ 
of an interested party. ‘The practice was to delegate to a referee the | compulsory licences than the present one, which seems emin 
duty of hearing and reporting on the matter, and then to decide what, | calculated to encourage oppression of persons of moderate or § 
if any, licence should be granted. The machinery was found to be means by those who command capital. 5 
needlessly: complicated, and in the case of a foreign patentee residing Seeing that, even in cases bristli “A gal a ical ai 
out of the jurisdiction either inoperative or very difficult to enforce. | ties, ihe Oomintonl ee eiesen’ ee 
In 1909 the Board appointed a strong departmental committee (of | deputy, has to determine (subject to aac to one of the: law off 
which Sir Edward Fry was chairman) to inquire and report as to this | whose decision is final) in every opposed case, whether letters p 
amongst other patent questions, and the Patents Acts of 1902 resulted, | shall or shall not be granted at all, there appears to be no 


although its-provisions are ‘not entirely in accord with the recommen- | reason for driving applicants for compulsory licences to so exceptio 
dations of the committee. : expensive a tribunal as the Judicial Committee. 
Under that’ Act any person interested may petition the Poard of The law relating to compulsory licences: would be far less 1 


Trade for a compalsory licence, or in the alternate revocation of the | to remain practically a dead letter if, with a view to enabling deci 
patent, on the ground that the patentee has not satisfied the reason- | to be obtained quickly and cheaply, it were amended on thellm 
able requirements of the public. Assuming a prima facie case to be | the scheme embodied, on my recommendation, in the Canadian B 
made out, the petition is (unless the parties come to terms) referred | Act of 1903, according to which the head a ine Patent. Office @ 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Ifthe patent is worked | deputy (aided, where he or either party so desires, by ar sper 
or the patented article is manufactured exclusively or mainly outside | qualified assessor) is the authority for dealing with “applications 
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misory licences, and if the’ owner of a patent refuses or neglects 
mply within a ‘stated time with an order for a licence, the patent 
mes null and void. 

e aim of any amendment in our law should be, whilst giving the 
tee a tight free from needless uncertainty, so that he may be 
led to derive due advantage from his invention, at the same time 
ord manufacturers and traders an opportunity of readily protecting 
selves against any arbitrary owner of letters patent who may seek 
sercise the privileges thereby conferred in such a manner as to 
{ injury xather than to conier benefit upon the community. 


> 


TRADES AND FACES. 


/an undisputed fact that a man’s trade or profession affects, 
more or less noticeable extent, not only his disposition, but 
his physiognomy. ‘That certain faces appertain to certain call- 
is a matter of everyday observation. The expression of the 
sey” man—be he trainer, jockey, or groom—is quite unmistak-. 
md. peculiar. The professional cast of features of the doctor or 
awyer is equally well known, and yet more strikingly distinctive 
e face of the actor. Butchers and shoemakers, writes Miss 
rude Bacon in the “English Mechanic,” tailors, publicans, and 
ervants all have facial peculiarities which they hold in common 
all other members of their trade, and to a keen observer of 
ession all workers of whateyer station bear upon their features 
impress of their labour. To state the fact is easy enough, to 
in it is another matter. The connection between thought and its 
ical expression, as also between emotion and its physical, especially 
I, concomitants, is ever complex and elusive. Nevertheless 
sare those who have devoted careful study to the matter, and 
‘results have proved sufficiently curious and interesting. One 
ally instructive instance, among many others, has been related 
well-known medical man. In his work as surgeon in the hospital 
shipbuilding town, he was struck with the lowering brows and 
ddmg expressions of the riyeters and boiler-smiths with whom 
ame in coutact. Only by experience did he come to understand 
‘the apparent watchful hostility which each seemed to exhibit 
in reality a trick of the countenance merely, and not at: all indica- 
of the actual feelings. And pondering over this he arrived finally 
he conclusion that the scowling look, which he maintains is 
non to all kinds of smiths, is due to the constant automatic con- 
ion of the brow to protect the eyes from the flying sparks, as 
heavy sledge descends on the glowing metal. A blacksmith is, 
‘tule, credited with being a serious and downright man, who 
ks the whole world in the face and stand no nonsense. It has been 
ested that the mere act of striking heavy blows, accompanied 
always is with a flush anda frown, has about it so much sugges- 
of wrath and determination as in time to affect the character 
certain extent. In the case of the shipbuilders also their work 
Noisy as to render them all slightly deaf, which infirmity always 
$a closely watchful expression to the features. Another curious, 
some may think far-fetched, explanation of a “trade expr 
been given in the case of the tailor. Let anyone watch the face 
Person engaged in cutting a thick piece of material with a pair 
issors, and it will be seen that the lower part of the face works 
voluntary unison with the blades. May not-(so it is argued) the 
tant working of a tailor’s jaws concomitantly with his shears help 
ly towards bringing about that cast of countenance which dis- 
tishes him. 


he well-known and recognised type of face belonging to the 
eéy man has its peculiarity chiefly in the set of mouth and 
- This is explained from the fact that the muscles which close 
Jaws and compress the lips are always called into play when 
me asserting our will over that of a horse. The incessant mani- 
tion of his own power and will over that of an animal tends to 
that firmness of jaw and thinness of lip which a horseman wears. 
s somewhat different when the command is exercised over men 
ad vf animals. The firm mouth is still seen in the drill sergeant ; 
the commanding eye—which is absent in the groom—is also added, 


use in dealing with men the higher method of expressing authority 
speaking, it is strenuous contest with ever- 
which produces thin and compressed lips. 


ade use of. 
Ming miner 


Generally 


Many housewives who suffer the little worries of life to prey upon them, 
or whose existencies are a perpetual struggle to make both ends meet, 
exhibit this peculiarity, even to extremes. Compressed lips are gener- 
ally rather a sign of weakness than strength. A strong will is above 
he perpetual petty strife they indicate. The commanding officer, 
sure of his men’s obedience, lacks the look of tension which his ser- 
geants wear, and that absolute monarch, the sea captain, though h‘s 
face carries authority and power, has the easily-set mouth of confident 
assurance. It has been remarked that there is a certain marked resem- 
blance between the types of face, especially the calm lips, belonging 
o the nayal officer and the engine driver, brought about by the fact 
that both are absolute masters of the powers they control. The 
priestly face bears also the sign of authority, though the thin lips are 
requently present, added to a sense of the dignity of position. Lor 
some mysterious reason also the skin, especially beneath the eyes and 
about the throat, tends to be full and baggy—a peculiarity the cleric 
shares, theugh in a lesser wegree, with the musician. The doctor’s 
‘ace, as also the lawyer’s, wears an expression of weighty perspicacity. 
whether deserved or not, though it may be noted that the leading 
members of both professions do not display their distinctive symbols 
o anything like the same extent as do the rank and file, probably 
because the constant desire to impress and the effort to appear learne1 
is no longer necessary. It is curious, by the way, though undoubted, 
how emotions, the effect of which may at the time produce no percep- 
ible change in the face will, if constantly indulged in, nevertheless 
affect the whole cast of countenance, showing that all feelings, how- 
ever slight, send impulses to the appropriate muscles, which, thouzh 
too faint to make outward movement, yet are cumulative in their 
action. In the same way constant, though unconscious, mimicry has 
its outward result in time on the expression. It is frequently remarked 
how people who have long lived together—as elderly married couples 
—have a tendency to grow alike, due, doubtless; to that facial limita- 
tion we are all so prone to. It needs no insistiig on how liable we are 
to unconscious imitation; the way in which a yawn will spread among 
a company, if started by one individual, being a well-known case. 

The faces of actors are peculiarly distinctive and unmistakable. 
An actor’s art involves the stimulation of the muscular factors of ex- 
pression. Not only must he emphasise his facial movements, so as 
to make them plainly apparent to his audience, but by his constant 
change of réle he is called upon to portray all kinds of emotion in 
turn; consequently his expression muscles are exercised as thoroughly 
as an athlete exercises his biceps, and when seen at rest no one group 
of muscles out-pull another in an actor’s face, giving a peculiar, slightly 
mask-like or wooden aspect to the whole. An even layer of sub- 
cutaneous fat seems also to be induced by constant emotional stimu- 
lation of the features. One noteworthy result of this continual facial 
exercise is to overrule and obliterate the usual records which time 
brings to every face, and consequently to preserve in a remarkable 
way the youthful appearance for which actors and actresses are so 
well known. Actresses, in particular, seem possessed of a special 
power .of indefinitely preserving their youth and freshness, even 
though the life they lead is an unnatural and more or less unhealthy 
one. Coming to musicians, professional and otherwise, it has. been 
noted that they are mostly distinguished by a bagginess beneath the 
eye and jaw; the eyes are prominent and dreamy, and the mouth 
characterised by a lax and flabby set of the lips. The mouth, indeed, 
approaches in appearance n-ar to the recognised mouth of the sensu- 
alist. It is a curious fact that this mouth, which ever accompanies the 
artistic temperament, whether in music or other arts, always has about 
it the suggestion of habits of self-indulgence. It may probably be 
explained in this way—that the true artist is born, not made, and 
he therefore achieves greatness more by following his own spontaneous 
emotions than by painful efforts. ‘Thus his work is, in a sense, a 
species of self-indulgence, and it too often happens that this principle 
of drifting, fostered by the artistic temperament, widens and embraces 
other departments in life. 


ee 


QuitE a novel bid for popularity is now nightly drawing all Leeds 
to the Coliseum Music Hall. During the evening some thirty photo- 
graphs of people snapshotted in the street are exhibited on a screen 
and if any of the persons happen to be in the house and recognise 
themselyes they receive a sovereign each. Fresh photographs are 
shown every night. 
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“MYSTERIOUS MARKINGS” NOT CAUSED BY SPIRITS. 
THE newspapers have contained a good deal lately on the subject 
of “spirit photography,” and besides actual portraits, which are 
put forward as spirit photographs (says the “Barnet Photo- 
graphic Record”) a number of plates have been exhibited which 
displayed what were termed ‘mysterious markings.” | Whateyer 
may have been the origin of the particular markings m those 
instances, it is only too easy to make plates which shall give 
mysterious markings every time. 

The idea that glass is perfectly inert and insoluble is one which 
it is very hard to banish. We are so accustomed to fill a glass with 
water or other liquid, empty it, wash it out, and dry it, and regard 
the glass, as unaffected by the process, that it comes as a positive 
shock to learn that it is impossible to dip a glass in water without 
some—the merest trace, it is true, but still a trace—of it heing dis- 
solved, and that when once a chemical solution has come in con- 
tact with a glass it is a difficult, almost an impossible task, to clean 
that glass so perfectly that a delicate test will not afterwards still 
show traces of the chemical to be present. 

When wet plates were principally used, and photographers had to 
prepare them themselves, they were in the habit of cleaning off the 
spoilt negatives and recoating the glass. It was then by no means an 
uncommon occurrence for the original image to develop together with 
the second image, even after the glass had received what scemed to be 
a most thorough cleansing. The conditions under which the wet 
plate worker carried out his photography did not make this of so 
much importance as it would be now. He coated, exposed, and 
developed his plate before leaving his subject, and an occasional 
failure only meant an immediate repetition of the operations. 

Now that the dry-plate user exposes hundreds of plates on a journey, 
rarely making two exposures on the same subject, and deferring all 
development until he gets back, a few such “mysterious markings” 
would be sufficient’ to drive the make of piate on which they/ 
occurred right off the market, and in the Barnet Works accordingly, 
the most elaborate series of precautions are obseryed to prevent the 
slightest chance of anything of this sort occurring. 

Needless to say, every piece of glass used in the manufacture of the 
Barnet plates is new. 

It is more. It is carefully selected and preserved from risk of any 
accidental soiling, and immediately before use is passed through 
machines designed to give it a cleansing, beside which.all ordinary 
washing operations seem absurdly perfunctory. The result is, that 
when the glass passes through the coating machine it is in a condition 
of purity, unapproached in any other manufacturing operation what- 
ever, and the users of the plates so made are able’to place in them 
the most complete confidence. 

a 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

September 0.—‘ Photographic News.” Qu 
“Photographic News,” 9, Cecil Court, Charing C 
W.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. 
with Thornton-Pickard cameras and 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. 

October 10.—Liuna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna 
Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a; New Oxford Street, London, 


£100 cash prizes for pictures taken 
shutters. Thornton-P.ckarad 


paper. 
W.C. 

October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Sterecgram Com- 
petition. Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, 
Brussels. 

October 51.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. 
pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Br 


London, E.C. 


Judging twelve 
Street, 


November 1.—-The “Graphic.” £50 in cash prizes. Manager, 
Photo Competition, the “Graphic,” Tallis Street, Whitefriars, 
London, E.C. 

December 31.—-Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £520 


for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet preducts. Elliott 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 
March 15, 1905.—IIlford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on Ilford 


plates. Ilford, Ltd., Lford, E. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

September 14-15.—Cambridge Photographic Society. 
T. J. Sowdon, “Sunny Side,” Guest Road, Cambridge. 

September 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley G 
Fgyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, 
graphic Salon, 1904, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W 

September 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon. See 
E. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 

September 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s 
ninth Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London. See 
A. W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

September 29.—Beverley Photographic Society. Hon. See., 
Morley. 

October 15-29.—Coatbridge Photographic Association. Hon, 
Geo. W. Campbell; Ailsa Cottage, Coatbridge, N.B. 

October 18; 19, 20.—Kcttering Church Institute Photog 
Exhibition. Hon. Secretary, HE. Olaypole, 112, Hawthorn 
Kettering. 

October 19-20.—Isle of Wight Photographie Society. 
J. Howard Burgess, 53, Pyle Street, Newport, T.W. 

October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. Se 
C. Hemmingway, Tooker Read; Rotherham. 

November 2,3, 4,.5.—Newark Photographic Exhibition. 
L. C. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 

November 2-23.=Plymouth. Hon. Sec. Photographic Se 
Chas. R. Rowe, 2, Walnut Villas, Cockington, Torquay. 

November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. Hon. Seer 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 


Hon 


Hon. 


Seer 


November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. Hon. 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 
November 9.—Hackney Photographic Sovety. Hon. Seer 


Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney. London, N.E. 

November 15-19.—Sunderland Camera Club. Hon. Sec., Selby 
52, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 

November i7-18.—Braintree and Bocking Camera Club. 
Sec. W. H. Tilston, 81, High Strect, Braintree, Essex. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint § 
taries, J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright. 62. Vale Road, Sheftiy 

November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, ] 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 23-26..—Hove Camera Club. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

November 25-26.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. 
Sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 26-December 5.—Glasgow Eastern Amateur P 
graphic Association. ~ Secretaries, John Brough, 68, Dalma 
olreet, Park Head, Glasgow; and Geo. R. Johnstone, 591, Alex 
Parade, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 
December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New J 
ecretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102 
t 10ist Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographie Associa 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 
December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. 

G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 


Hon. Secretary, # 


Hoa. 


Hon. Secre 


S 
V 


Hon. Sceretam 


December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic : ‘ation. Hon. § 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasguw Road, Wi 
Salon. Hon. § 


January 14-28, 1905.—The $ 
y Frame, 28, Bank S 
Ja 20-21, 1905.—South EK a Ciub. 
T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road. E 
nary 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic 
etary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille. 
Febru 6-11, 1995. — Bla'rgowrie and District Photogra 
Associat: Hon. retary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James § 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 
February 21 to March 7, 905.—Glasgow Southern Photogra 
Association. “Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, - 
head, Glasgow. 
March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Society. ] 
See., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Ndith Road, Peckham. §.E. 
June, 1905.—Northern Photographie Exhi Secretary, } 
Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harchills, Leeds. q 


slasgow. 
Hon. Seere 


iety of Marse 


‘September 9, 1904.] 
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Dew Apparatus, &c. 


a Stamp Midget. Camera and Printing Frame. Sold Dygmele 
Tress, 33, Oxford Street, London, W. 

his camera is made to produce either six or twelve negatives of 
rent sitters with one lens. Only one dark slide used for both 


| pictures; therefore, without any further outlay for extra shdes 
fittings, the operator is able to produce pictures a by 14 ins., 
by 1 in. at will; either vertical or horizontal. Size of plates 


2 5-16ths by 13 ins., which is a standard size, and can be 
ined in all makes. Size of bromide paper 64 by 43. 
is a well-made piece of apparatus, and should be extremely 
il to those photographers who make a special line of stamp and 
et photographs, 

eee 


HOTOGRAPHING British Mountains” is the title of an interesting 
-article in the current number of “Cassell’s Magazine.” It is 
en by Mr. George O. Abraham, the well-known mountaineer. 
illustrations are ‘excellent, and show that the aspiring climber 
not seek the Alps for arduous struggles and exciting adventures. 
Abrahams relates many of his experiences, both amusing and 
rdous, and. disposes of the popular fallacy that “climbing 
ographs always make the difficulties appear greater than they 
yare. He says:—“TIt is scarcely ever possible to make a photo- 
h show the actual difficulty of the leading climbs, for in nearly 
[case the camera has to be tilted upwards, and thus the idea Co} 
mess is lost. The ideal position is on a level with the subject 
ayed, and how often one yearns to be swung out twenty or thirty 
from the crags into space. But the days of aerial locomotion 
ot yet. In some cases it is possible to climb up a steep buttress 
Waylay a friendly party in an adjacent gully; but plans need 
- arrangement beforehand, otherwise one party may be out o 
Bore another arrives, and the two parties often lose each other 
ether,” 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


ee 

Esme Corrines, Limrrep (Photographers, London, Brighton, and 
Liverpool).—A first mortgage debenture, dated August 12, 1904, to 
secure £1,000, charged on the company’s undertaking and property, 
present and future, including uncalled capital, has been registered. 
Holder—Mrs, 8. A. Fentum, 78, Westow Hill, Upper Norwood. 

Tuornton, Limited (Photographers, \ltrincham).—Issue on August 
26 of £250 five per cent. debentures, part of a series created same 
date to secure £1,000, charged on the company’s property, present 
and future, including uncalled! capital. Holders—Mrs. E. M. 
Thornton, Rokeby, Altrincham; and J. B. Thornton, Rokeby, Altrine- 
ham. No trustees. 

Scorr’s Srupros, Liwrrep.—This company has been registered with 
a capital of £2,000 in £1 shares. Object, to carry on the business 
of photographers, photo-mechanical printers, manufacturers of and 
dealers in articles used in the photographic trade, optical appliances, 
scientific instruments, electrical goods, etc. No initial public issue. 
The first directors are W. T. Scott, C. T. Fox, and R. 8. Dick. 

Mrpranpd Counties Photo Company, Limited.—This company has 
been registered with a capital of £5,000 in £1 shares. Object, to 
acquire from,H. Spencer the entire interest in the business carried 
on as the Midland Counties Photo Company, and to carry on the 
business of photographers, photographic artists, portrait painters, 
ete, .No initial public issue. Registered without articles of associa- 
tion. Registered office, County Chambers, Corporation Street, 
Birmingham. 

Rorary Expansion.—The Rotary Photographic Co., Litd., notify 
us that the growth of their business is forcing them to vacate their 
premises at 14, New Union treet, Moorfields, and that they are now 
in process of removal to 12, New Union Street, precisely opposite to 
the quarters which they have found insufficient. No. 12 is one of the 
large and solemn, if not ornamental, City blocks, and the Rotary 
Company are occapying the whole of it, seven floors. Concurrently 
with this expansion, a sezond floor is being placed on the company’s 
factory at West Drayton. 

Parr AND Company, Limrrep.—This company has been registered 
with a capital of £2,000 in £1 shares. Object, to acquire the business 
carried on by C..J. Parr and-G. J. Jack, at 130, Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E., as Parr and Company, to adopt an agreement with the 
said vendors, and to carry on the business of manufacturers of sensi- 
tised photo printing papers, draughtsmen, designers, specialists in 
art metal designing, colouring, and photo printing, etc. No initial 
public issue. The first directors are ©. J. Parr, A. T. Howe, and 
G. J. Jack. Qualification one share. Remuneration £20 per annum. 

Axton, Limited.—This company has been registered with a capital 
of £10,000 in £1 shares. Object, to acquire the business carried 
on. at 47, and 49, Newington Butts, 8.E., as the Axton Company, 
to adopt an agreement with F. E. Coe and W. E. Scott, and to 
zarry on the business of manvfacturers of and dealers in machines 
and instruments, for musical entertainment, instructive, surgical, 
and scientific business and other purposes, including phonographs, 
autoscopes, biographs, mutoscopes, cameras, automatic machines, 
etc. No initial public issue. ‘The first directors are F. E. Coc and 
W. E. Scott. Qualification 100 shares, Remuneration as fixed by 
the company. 

Pxoro Development Syndicate, Limited.—This company has 
keen registered by Jordan and Sons, 120, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
with a capital of £2,000 in £1 shares (one founder’s Object, 
to adopt an agreement with EK. Falla, A. Eldridge and F, J. Wood, 
and to carry on the business of manufacturers of and dealers in 
photographic apparatus, materials and accessories, printers, litho- 
graphers, publishers, bockbinders, booksellers, stationers, etc. No 
initial public issue. The first directors (to number not less than 
five nor more than seven) are E. F. Collins, W. A. Eldridge, E. Falla, 
G. Reeves, F. J. Wood, and L. F. St. John. Remuneration 10 per 
cent. of the net profits, or £100 per annum (whichever is larger) 
divisible. Registered office, The Company’s Works, Park Road, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Watturpaw Company, Limited.—This company has been regis- 
tered with a capital of £10,000 in £1 shares, 


Object, to acquire 
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the businéss carried on a 3, Dean Street, Holborn, as Turner, Dawson, 
and Howard, and to carry on the business of manufacturers of and 
dealers in cinematographs, animated picture machines, photographic 
apparatus, photographs, and films, photographers, art dealers, 
printers, publishers, public entertainers, and caterers, installers of 
electric gas, lime and other light, magic lantern manufacturers and 
dealers, opticians, manufacturers of and dealers in scientific instru- 
ments, etc, ‘No initial public issue. The first directors (to number 
not less than two nor more than seven) are J. D. Walker, HE. G. 
Turner, G: H. J. Dawson, and E. Howard (joint managing directors 
with £250 each per annum), G. H. Turner (chairman with £100 per 
annum) and L. de Beaument-Klein. Qualification 25 shares. Re- 
muneration of ordinary directors, one guinea each per board meeting. 
Registered office, 3, Dean Street, W.C. 


A PxoTOGRAPHER’s Downfall.—At the Guildhall Police Court, on 
Thursday last, Hanri Tradeau (30), of 11, Woodstock Road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, a photographer in the service of Mr. Green, 81, Alders- 
gate Street, was charged on remand on a warrant, with stealing, 
‘during the last twelve months, seven lenses, a half-plate camera, and 
cther property, to the value of £105 9s. The accused pleaded 
guilty. A quantity’ of the goods were traced to an auction 
mart. A ‘strong appeal was made for mercy on the ground 
that the prisoner had not given way to any kind of vice, 
that he was a sober, industrious man, and that he had 
made all the reparation in his power, and that were any sentence 
passed on him he would find it very difficult to agein hold up his 
head or get anything to do. The Alderman said he would give 
weight to the appeal, but he had a duty to perform—painful though 
it was. He hoped the justice of the case would be met by sending 
accused to prison for three months with hard labour. The goods 
recovered were ordered to be given up. 


An “Arr” Photographer’s Fraud.—On Thursday, at Frodsham 
Sessions, William Nichols, a well-dressed and educated young man, 
who described himself as an art photographer, was charged on re- 
mand with obtaining money by false pretences from George Morris, 
Mary Ann Howard, and Annie Jones. His modus «perandi was to 
visit houses, preferably large residences, and to prey upon servants, 
soliciting work in enlarging or taking photos. In all cases he demanded 
some payment on account, and gave a receipt which bore the address 
of 56, Bewsey' Street, Warrington. Prisoner, however, once hold 
ef the money, made himself scarce in that locality and was never 
again heard of. He was eventually arrested at Sligo and brought 
back. His excuse was that he was hard up and could not get work, 
and took small amounts from each individual, so as to enable him 
to travel from town to town in his futile endeavours to obtain 
employment. Having a previous conviction recorded against him 
he was sentenced to nine months’ hard labour, three months for each 
indictment. - 


—+ 


Tur Dark-room Light.—A recent issue of the “Photo Gazette” 
gives a formula for staining paper to be used as a filter for the dark- 
room light. It is, according to the “ Bromide Monthly ” :—Alcohol, 
1,000 ccs., or 35 oz. ; auramin O, 5 grms., or 80 grs. ; safranin (Merck) 
5 per cent. alcoholic solution, 100 ccs., or 5 oz. ‘The paper is to be 
soaked in this spirituous liquid for five or ten minutes. The formula 
and others of a like kind should be useful to bromide workers, to 
whom plenty of light in the developing room is of the first import- 
ance. ‘The small lamp with a glass of about 10 by 8 inches is much 
too small a size, and usually the light is too red and deep. A bright 
yellow can be used with safety for bromide work, and the better the 
illumination, so long as it is safe, the better the work will be. The 
home-made lamp—constructed from a disused sugar-box or packing- 
case—is more suited to practical requirements than any commercial 
lamp. One form of lamp which we have seen was made from a 
couple of child’s hoops, or, more correctly, from a hoop and a half. 
The half of one hoop was sprung into a complete and somewhat 
smaller hoop, so as to form the skeleton of a dome, which dome was 
covered, base and all, with canary fabric. An incandescent lamp 
was hung in the interior, and the whole concern suspended close to 
the ceiling of the dark-room, whence it filled the apartment to every 
cornér with a safe and agreeable light. The same plan might be 


adapted to oil or gas. 


Dews and Dotes. 


ge 

Last Day for the R.P.S. Exhibition.—Pictures for the- 
Photographic Society’s Exhibition will be received at the 
Gallery, Regent Street, up to 6 p.m. to-day (Friday) if deliver 
hand. 

Tur Lantern Slide Exchange Club.—The secretary of this 
has asked us to announce that there are some vacancies for 
members. Full particulars will be supplied by Mr. J. 8. Ha 
Mutley House, Plymouth. 

Tux Prospectus and Entry Form of The Glasgow Eastern An 
Photographic Association’s Exhibition is to hand, and we note 
efforts are being made to secure a big show. There are three 
classes (any subject), and the judges will be Messrs. Wm. C 
and Arch. Cochrane. The last day for entries is November 14. 


A New Method ‘of Mounting Prints.—Messrs. Bayer have 
duced a new method of mounting prints, demonstrated by M~ 
at a meeting of the French Photographic Society. A ver, 
powder—* colle en poudre”—contained in a wide-mouth bottle 
a sieve-like top, is evenly dusted over the moist print, which is 
laid on the mount and rubbed down in the ordinary way. 


Tuer Exhibition of Process Engraving, to be held in the autu 
the Victoria and Albert Museum South Kensington, will in 
photogravure, photo-lithography, and kindred processes of repr 
tion by means of photography, as well as a special section de 
to the half-tone colour process, limited to four printings. The tim 
the reception of exhibits has been extended to the d0th inst. 


On Tuesday morning at nine a fire broke out in a shop wind 
Mr. Braham, optician, High’ Street, its origin being some 
unusual. The rays of the sun played on a magnifying glass i 
window, with the result that some celluloid photographic devel 
dishes became ignited. The shop was shut, but the flames i 
window were noticed by passers-by, one of whom got throug: 
skylight and extinguished them. 
Sate of the Late Dr. Isaac Roberts's Observatory.—The teles 
and general apparatus used by the late Dr. Isaac Roberts, an 
F.R.A.S., for the production of his famous celestia photograph 
to be sold; also the observatory, house, and grounds (about 4s 
in extent), Starfield, Crowborough, Sussex, which is 800 feet | 
sea-level. The whole is to be disposed of as it stands or the 
scopes and apparatus may be sold separately. 


Jarrow Camera Club.—The members of the Jarrow and Di 
Camera Club inaugurated their winter session! at the club: 
Walter Street, Jarrow, last week. Mr. E. W. Penman, the Presi 
occupied the chair, and there was a large attendance. Twelve m 
ago the club organised a very successful exhibition of photogr 
works in the Mechanics Hall, and the arrangements are in pre 
for a similar display during the coming winter. 


Tur Hull Photographic Society paid a visit to Flamboroug 
Saturday afternoon last. Shortly after arrival the wind grew str 
and a heavy sea prevailed for about three hours, and in conseq 
the visitors were in their element, taking advantage of the fine 
and the wave studies. The next outing is to Paul, Septemb 
and the last to Barrow Haven October 1. 


Tur South London Photographic Society are starting their in 
tion evenings on Monday, October 10th, and this year have deci 
admit free of charge anyone who likes to make application t 
secretary. The members who take charge of these evenings h 
thorough knowledge of their own particular subject, and will at 
to show “How it is done” in a simple and practical manner. 
Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 
will be pleased to send programmes and full particulars. 


i 


Tur Frome Photographic Society have arranged their exhibiti 
be held at the Mechanics’ Hall on Thursday, Friday, and Satu 
November 3, 4, and 5. There are eight open classes and one §| 
class, open only to residents of the town and neighbourhood. M 
C. Barrow Keene, of Derby, and F. M. Sutcliffe, of Whitby, 
been retained to appraise the exhibits and silver and bronze n 
or plaques will be placed at their disposal to be awarded in 
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Schedules and all other particulars may be obtained on applica-: 


the hon. sec., B. J. Mitchell, 5, Willow Vale, Frome. 
_Lxopotp as Art Patron.—The Board of Education have 
formed, through the Foreign :Office, that, an exhibition of 
ft arts, under the patronage of the King of the Belgians, will 
nged in a special pavilion within the exhibition grounds of 
iyersal and International Exhibition, to be held-in Liege in 
Full particulars as to the conditions attaching to exhibits— 
will include paintings, sculpture, engravings, photography, 
hitectural designs—are given in the official regulations, which 
obtained on application to the Consul-General for -Belgium, 
at St. Helens, E.C. 
death of Captain M. Horace Hayes, the well-known authority 
es and their. management, has’ occurred at Southsea. Captain 
who was emplayed by the Government during the South African 
as the writer of many books on veterinary subjects, and was 
hor of a “Student’s Manual of Tactics.” He was at one time 
Royal Artillery and saw considerable service with the Bengal 
orps. Captain Hayes will be remembered by many of our 
as having devoted special attention to photography, on which 
he read several papers before the Royal and other societies. 
egret haying to report the death of Mr. Austin Joseph King, 
ete., who died at Tenby on August 28. The deceased gentle- 
deep love of science bespoke him an attentive hearing at 
London societies—photographic and otherwise. From the time 
ormation and continuance of the Bath Photographic Society 
03) he was probably the most active worker and largest con- 
, Scientifically and socially, to its work. He was not unknown 
entions, and it is doubtful whether the Bath meeting could 
en held in 1891 without the active co-operation the members 
ed obtained through his assistance. 
EUR writes: “Your correspondent, ‘Amidol,’ appears to be 
g from a rather widely spread, shall I say disease, at the 
moment. I myself have been consulting a doctor and various 
§ over a like complaint, and the only alleviation I can find from 
nse burning and irritation of such lumps on my face, hands, and 
the cream sold under the name of ‘Icilma.’ I may state that 
hot appear to quite cure the spots, but it takes away the 
m. I might mention that I know at least a dozen people who 
ering from this complaint, and not cne of them has anything 
ith chemicals of any description.” 
lave received a second edition of “Ferric and Heliographic 
es,” by George E. Brown, F.I.C. The text has been largely 
anand brought up to date. Plant for printing copies on blue 
ler papers is a new feature of chapter 3, and the chapters on 
pe embody the recent adyances in this process. It is hoped 
s before, the volume will be found useful both by photo- 
§ interested in the iron processes and architects, draughts- 
nd others who superintend the copying of .drawings and 
; A number of actual prints are issued as supplements. 
tle work should be in the hands of everyone interested in this 
f photographic printing. 
ING THE ENLARGING EAsri.—Those who are undertaking ex- 
but inexpensive methods of preparing an enlarging outfit 
make a note of a very simple plan of fixing the easel in posi- 
commended in the “ Bromide Monthly.” Not the least of 
its is that it permits of the easel being set up or taken down 
1a moment. _ A ‘screw eye” is screwed into each side of the 
bout ah inch from the top, and through each is passed a stout 
The two ends of each rubber are fastened to the table on 
he easel stands, being secured in each case to points about a 
fore and behind the easel. The latter is thus held firmly in 
1 in pretty much the same way as the supporting poles of 
S net are secured. 
RPRISE Visit.—The “Johannesburg Star” states that on a 
saturday afternoon two policemen, standing near Cartwright’s 
Capetown, noticed smoke issuing from;a window on the 
lor of Duncan’s Chambers, in Sheridan Street. Rushing into 
ding, they dashed into a room through an open doorway, from 
smoke was still issuing, and there found a number of ladies 
itlemen quitely sitting for a group photograph. It appeared 
| enterprising amateur was taking a flashlight. photo of the 
and that the smoke given off from the burning magnesium 


wire had gone out of the window. Further excitement was caused by 
the arrival of the fire brigade, much to the amusement of the 
crowd which had collected. 


‘TxE-Committee of the Northampton Museum and the Photographic 
Section of the Natural History Society are discussing the holding of 
a very important photographic exhibition, of a competitive character 
and open to all the world, early in 1905. ‘The. exhibition will take 
place in the Municipal Galleries from February 17 to 25, 1905. . A 
very strong executive committee, under the presidency of Mr. H. 
Manfield, J.P., has been appointed, consisting of Alderman Campion, 
J.P., Councillors Hannen and Gribble, Messrs. G. Scriven, C. H. 
Dorman, A.R.1.B.A., with Messrs. E. J. Felce and W. J. Lewis as 
the hon. secs. The last occasion on which such an exhibition took 
place was in 1899, and every effort will be made to ensure even a 
more enjoyable, representative, and successiul show than on that 
occasion. 

We have recently seen specimens of the new Rotary Stripping 
Pigment Film for three-colour photography. The process seems to be 
simplicity itself, and the results achieved appear to be as good’ as 
could be desired. In addition to this, no costly apparatus for the 
production of either the original negatives or the resultant prints: is 
necessary—a fact that should make this method of producing photo- 
graphs in natural colours extremely popular. We understand 
that Mr. Sims, whose name is. already . well mown ‘to 
most of the English photographic societies as an able demonstrator 
and lecturer on behalf of the Rotary Company, intends demonstrating 
the new process during the coming winter season. Secretaries: of 
societies should take note of this, and as Mr. Sims still has a few 
vacant dates, should endeavour to secure his services for a very inter- _ 
esting item in their list of fixtures. A line to the Rotary Company,. 
New Union Street, Moorfields, E.C., will bring all particulars 

Tue Hon. Sec. of the Photographic Club writes from 49, Princes. 
Road, Wimbledon, London, S.W. :—Owing to the removal of the club.. 
to premises where there is no accommodation for a library and 
museum, the committee have decided to dispose of the club’s unique- 
collection of books upon photography, and of apparatus and speci- 
mens illustrative of photographic progress.’ Should this fact. interésti 
you I shall be pleased to forward you a complete catalogue of the- 
books, etc. The library consists of between 400 and 500 volumes, and 
includes bound sets of the BririsH JouRNAL OF Pxotocrapny, “ The - 
Photographic News,” “The Amateur Photographer,” “The British 
Journal Almanac,” “The Year Book of Photography,” and other-- 
periodical publications, Daguerre’s “ History of Photogenic Drawing, 
1839,” “Fox Talbot's Pencil of Nature, 1844,” “ Archer’s Collodion « 
Process, 1854,” etc., etc. The library is particularly rich in early 
books on photography. Among-the objects in the museum are a.. 
complete set of Daguerreotype apparatus, an original Daguerreotype, 
by Daguerre, and many fine specimens of the same process, some fine- 
examples of ceramic photography, by Lafon de Camarsac and by 
Joubert, calotypé negatives, experimental reliefs, and other relics of” 
the Woodbury type and Stannotype processes, by Woodbury, and 
many other historically interesting specimens. : 


A new photographic club has been formed in Victoria, Australia, . 
named the “East Malvern Amateur Photographic Club.” Its mem- 
bership is open to ladies and gentlemen interested in photograpliy, 
and its object is the study and practice of artistic and technical 
photography by means of papers, demonstrations, camera outings, 
lantern nights, competitions, and such like. The first’ general meeting 
of the club was held at St. John’s Schoolroom Finch Street, East 
Malvern, on July 22, and’ was well attended.’ The rules of the club» 
were adopted, and the election of office-bearers for the ensuing year- 
resulted as follows: Patron, Hon. Wm. Knox, M-H.R. ; president... 
Rev. J. B. Gason; vice-presidents, Councillors Alexander McKinley, , 
C. D. Lloyd, and F. Stone, Esq.; committee, Messrs. D. H. Fox,. 
J. S. Mercer, F. J. Muirhead, A. E. Walcott, and 8. H. Wilson ; 
auditor Mr. H. Spittle; hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. Sydney- 
Fox. Monthly meetings of the club will be held on the first Friday- 
in each month, for which an interesting syllabus; contributed to ‘by 
well-known, experts in photography, is in course of preparation by 
the committee. The subscription has been fixed at gentlemen 5s., and 
ladies 2s. 6d. per annum. The hon. secretary's address is ‘‘ Almaleaj’”” 
Dandenong, Road, East Caulfield, Victoria. Literature syllabus, ete., 
forwarded by kindred institutions to the hon. secretary would be 
deemed a favour, ; : 
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Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

*|* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents, 


a 


A BENEVOLENT FUND FOR 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Mr. Snowden Ward’s suggestion to resuscitate the 
Photographers’ Benevolent Association is one which supplies a good 
subject for thought and discussion. It is no credit to the craft that 
the two attempts which had hitherto been made to provide a perma- 
nent agency for the relief of distress amongst those who practise 
photography professionally should have failed by reason of the neglect 
of photographers themselves. I began subscribing to the association 
when Mr. Harland was secretary, as far back as 1888; on more than 
one occasion I have passed the hat round for it; and for some years 
T-acted-as‘an officer. My case is not solitary. There are many who, 
like myself, helped the association from purely unselfish motives, and 
had been mortified at the futility of the earnest efforts made to per- 
suade photographers to keep the thing alive. It is, however, a consola- 
tion to know that the money subscribed was always well administered ; 
that many deserving cases of distress were relieved, and that there are 
still to be’found non-professional photographers able and willing to 
assist the bread-and-butter man if only he will evince some’ disposi- 
tion to help himself. The work, I think, is to Mr. Lang Sims, a 
prominent member of the P.P.A., whose keenness in the good cause 
remains, I hope, unabated.—I am, yours, etc., A WELL WISHER. 
September 4th, 1904. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


To the Editors. 


tentlemen,—I have read your*able articles on the above subject, 
and as an’ old member of the late Benevolent, I quite agree with 
you that something should be done at once to reform the same; 
but it is a question if it would meet with much success, unless photo- 
graphers and assistants put more heart and soul into the affairs of such 
a society. I myself advocated some years ago, in the BririsH 
Journat, the formation of the same on sick benefit society lines, 
and I still feel sure that if this could be done success would attend 
any efforts ‘that were made by a committee formed for the purpose. 
My reason for writing is, with your kind permission of space in the 
BRItisH JOURNAL, to put before my fellow professionals and assistants 


years a member. It was founded by the late George Holloway, M.P., 
aad a small’ band of working men in, I believe, 1875, and year by 
year has made rapid strides, and, as you will see by the balance 
sheet enclosed, is at the present time in a very flourishing condition. 
The same is called the: Conservative Working Men’s Benefit Society, 
but. is not in any sense a political society, as any person of good 
character can join, irrespective of politics. Young men may join at 
17, and can.pay for one share till 21, when they can obtain two shares. 
Members can kave-as many. as three shares, but must be earning its 
equivalent as wages. Members pay 1d. per day per share till they 
are 30 years old, when their contributions are increased 4d. per share 
per year for the remainder of the time they are members. Sick pay is 
paid them as follows: Half share, 5s. per week; one share, 10s. per 
week; one share and a half, 16s. ; and two shares, £1; three shares, 
30s..'Phe moneys of the society are invested by. an investment com- 
mittee and the interest equally divided annua ly among the members 
and.re-invested at 4 per cent. after paymen of sick pay, manage- 
ment expenses, etc. £1 5s. per share has for some years heen paid 
as dividend. Should-a member die before he has accumulated £10 
in the society this is made up by levy among the members. Should 
a member's | wife die this is also made up by levies. Mem- 
bers cease paying member's levy on naving £10 standing 
to their credit, but all pay wife's levy. Should a member 
wish to withdraw his fund he can do so by. forfeiting his 
last two year’s. dividends, but can still remain a member 
on satisfactory proof of good health. On attaining the age of 65 
members must either withdraw all their funds from the society, or, 


the working of a society in Stroud, of which I have been for some” 


if preferred, can purchase an annuity for the rest of their live 
John Dorington, I believe, has done this on his own life 
incentive to the members to become thrifty. The working 
society was, I believe, brought before Parliament by Sir John] 
ton, M.P. for Tewkesbury, and Mr. Cripps, K.C., M.P., as; 
of the old age pension scheme then before the House. To 
members out of employment, a small levy could be made 
members, or a sum could be set aside for this purpose. Ob 
may be taken that many photographers belong to Foreste 
Oddfellows. True, but many do not; and what about the y 
assistants? I myself have been the means of getting four of 
assistants to join this society. Among the many hundreds o 
sands of workers in photography, including dealers, assistam 
plate makers, etc., surely such a society could easily be form 
put on a good, sound commercial basis. I should much 1 
have the opinion of your various readers on the matter, and 
are of opinion that such a society could be formed I should be] 
to do all in my power with others to help it on. May I co; 
tha motto of this society to photographers’ notice: “ God help 
who help themselves”? I should like also to say there is a st 
society: on the same lines for women.—Thanking you in antic 
of the insertion of this letter, I remains, Sirs, yours respectful 
J. H. Ss 


Gloucester, September 5th, 1904. 


PATENT EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The Board of Trade has just issued an order, bi 
into force on the first day of January next, the Government @ 
tion system for patents set forth in the Patent Law of 191 
from January 1st, 1905, reducing the period of provisional pro 
from nine months to six. The system of examination thus im 
is much less perfect than those of other countries, as the ex 
has merely to search through the British patents of the imm 
preceding fifty years to see if in these there be, in his opini 
anticipation of the inventioon set ‘orth in the complete specif 
This report is forwarded to the Comptroller, and if the Compt 
of the opinion (from this report) that the invention is partly or 
anticipated, the applicant is informed of the anticipation, and 
option of a personal hearing, or of amending the specification 
satisfaction of the Comptroller, or in default of either, the Com 
detétmines whethér a reference to any, and if so, what priors} 
tions: must be made in the speeificaticn by way of notice to the 
Against his decision there will be an appeal to the Law Office 
Examiners reports will be kept strictly secret from all but the aj 
and his agent, but this examination must not be held in the s 
, to guarantee in any way the novelty of the invention or the™ 
of the patent, as, of course, the prior publication of the inyel 
other documents open to the public in England prior to the dat 
application, or the prior public use of the invention would be 
as fatal to the validity of the patent as the publication of the im 
| in a prior British specifigation.—Yours truly, 

W. P. Tompson anv Co., 
Chartered Patent Ay 


6, Lord Street, Liverpool, 
September 1st, 1904. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYRIGHT. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As the question of photographic copyright is § 
brought before your readers under its various aspects, I cant 
thinking that the following extract from the “Tatler” rega 
recent pretty child competition may be interesting in show 
progress which has heen made in establishing the rights of 
graphers in work taken at their own initiation and expense. 
giving various particulars, the editor goes on to say that :— 

“Photographs may be taken either by professional or 
photographers, but’in all cases they must be non-copyright. 
benefit of those who perhaps do not understand what this mean 


repeat what I said in a’ previous issue. Roughly speaking, 
concerning photographs is this: If you have a photograph tak 
| professional photographer and pay him for it the copyright 1 
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“io say, you can dispose of it for publication as you wish. If 
ynot pay fer the tsking of the photograph the copyright is the 
ty of the man who took it, and he can tefuse permission to have 
lished. We reserve to ourselves the right to publish without 
nt any photograph or photographs received in connection with 
mpetitioon. and the sending to us of a photograph by any com- 
amust be taken as implying full permission for us to publish it.” 


anking you in advance for your kind courtesy, I am, Sirs, yours 
lly, A Member or tHe P.C. Unton. 


have a suggestion to offer our correspondent. It is that he 
make 2 rule of informing those persons whom he phvtographs 
t charge that the copyright is vested in him, and that if the 
I of the photograph parts with it for reproduction to a third 
the latter runs the risk of being pounced upon for fees he did 
ntemplate incurring. Quite recently we reproduced in these 
botograph of a gentleman by his permission, and subsequently 
da demand for payment from the author of the above letter. 
a] sure that if the original of the photograph had been made 
at it was not his copyright he would have told us so, and we 
then have used another photograph of him which was in our 
nm, and for which we need not have paid. There is a splendid 
n the situation: the Journal and its present Editor, staunch 
ters of the Photographic Copyright Union for years, being 
rily penalised under one of the rules of that body!!!—Eps. 


l, 


STALE PLATES 
To the Editors. 
lemen.—A few days since, being out of a certain size plate, I 
va local photographic dealer for some. They turned out very 
bad plates, a foggy, miserable image. The work I went to do 
Labsolute failure, and it cannot be done again. What is my 
~The dealer says he is not responsible, as no warranty is 
he acknowledges the plates are 14 or 15 months old. ‘The 
were by one of the best makers and backed.—Yours truly, 


ember 2nd, 1904. 


shall be glad to have the opinions of our readers on this knotty 
Eps. B.J.P.] 


Patent Dews. 


—__@—____ 


llowing applications for Patents were made between August 
and August 27, 1904:- 

copic Camera.—No. 18,331. “Stereoscopic Camera.” Complete 
cification. ‘Theodor Schroter. 

No. 18,454. “Improvements in or relating to shutters for 
otographic cameras.” (Frank A. Brownell, United States.) 
dak, Limited. 
ng Devices.—No. 18,455. “Improvements in or relating to 
ussing devices for photographic cameras. (Frank A. Brownell, 
ited States.) Kodak, Limited. 


‘Deetinas of Societies. 


iat 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT. WEEK. 


Name of Society. Subject. 


»| Nelson Photographic Society..,|. Lantern Slides by Reduction. 

«| Cricklewood Photo. Society Annual Meeting. Sain 

| North Mi sex 8 Jf Three-colour _ Lantern tides. 
h Middlesex Photo. Soc. ... \ J. W. Cook. 


Mr. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*.* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Epirors, ‘THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, Lovdon, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. (Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*.* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & C©9., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

** Hor: the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MESSRS, HENRY 
GREENWOOD ‘& CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


SS 
A. WitpMAn anp Co.—We advise you to accept the guinea offered. 


Posrcarps.—“ Ayax” says: “Please let me know the address of a 
postcard firm who print imitation P.O.P. postcards from 
customers’ own-negatives or blocks.” In reply: Try Morgan 
and Kidd, Richmond; or Wyndham and Co., Acton, W. 


Book Wantrep.—“T. L. F.” writes: “I shall be very glad if you will 
recommend a complete practical ibook ‘on :picture-framing, 
mounting, ete. In reply: “ Mounts and Frames, and How to 
Make Them,” by Lambert. No. 20 of “The Photo-Miniature ” 


on “Trimming, Mounting, and Framing.” 


Mount Maxtne.—“ Mounts” write: “We should be glad if you 
would give us the address of a firm which supplies machinery 
for making photographic mounts, blocking, etc. ?” In reply : 
We should surmise that any of the houses) that make a 
speciality of beokbinders’ appliances would supply your wants. 


Corovrinc PHorocrapus.—“ Pxoro-Artist ” asks: “ Will you kindly 
let me know what medium is used for painting photographs, 
both on matt, enamel and burnished prints?” In reply: 
Colours for the purpose are sold by all the large dealers. No 
medium is reauired with them. Or ordinary water colours 
may be employed. 


Emurston.—F’. Luoyp says: “I should be greatly obliged if you 
could inform me if you know of any firm or person from whoin 
I could obtain a bromide or otker emulsion readily mixed for 
immediate use ?” In reply: We know of ro firm that supplies 
ready made gelatine emulsion. 


Dictionary or PHorocRapuy.—F, Essam asks: “ Kindly let me know 
what the price of “Dictionary of Photography” is, and who 
are the publishers. Does it contain good formule?” In reply : 
E. J. Wall’s “Dictionary of Photography” is published by 
Messrs. Hazell, Watson, and Viney, Long Acre, W.C., price 
7s. 6d. The formule will be found very useful. 


Description Wantep.—* D. R. M.” writes: “ Would you kindly tell 
me the kind of paper the enclosed photo is on, also the manner 
in which it is toned?” In reply: The print seems to be a 
platinum toned one, on collodio-chloride paper. We could 
not say for certain, however, without injury to the print by: 
testing. It has been returned to you as desired: 


Disposan or Necatives.—‘ Jupirn” asks: “Could you tell me the 
best way of disposing of a large quantity of old negatives from 
quarter-plate to 15 by 12?” In reply: The only suggestion 
we can offer is that you advertise them for sale. If they 
are negatives of portraits you. haye been paid for taking you 
have no right to dispose of them without the sitter’s consent. 


Retoucuine.—* ReroucwER ” asks: “ Will you let me know what you 
think of the retouching of the enclosed prints, and what class 
of work would you call the prints on the whole?” In reply: 


The work is fairly good, supposing the likenesses haye not 
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been altered. Of that we cannot judge, as prints from the 
untouched negatives were not enclosed for Comparison. 


Damacep Piarinotype.—A. G. Newack asks: “ Will you be good 
enough to tell me what is the best way to prevent the surface 
rubbing in sepia platinotype prints, as the enclosed ; is the use of 
too strong acid likely to cause this?” In reply: With careful 

handling in the manipulations the surface will not be damaged. 

The use of too strong an acid bath would have a tendency to 

render the surface of the prints tender. 


PHCTCGRAPHING CLoTHS.— ALEXANDRIA” writes: “Is there any kind 
of stretching frame procurable, or method in use, whereby I can 
hang up cloths of a large size, say 9ft. by 7ft., so as to have 
them perfectly tight and even over the surface, in order to 
photograph them?”—In reply: We know of no such stretching 
frame. We expect you will have to get one made—such as 
a background frame—and strain the cloth on it. Could you 
not back.them on a wall of the studio? 


RESTRAINER.—A Correspondent writes: “Re reply to ‘Restrainer,’ 
page 779, bromide ammonia is chiefly used with pyro-ammonia 
developer, and doubtless this is what ‘H. B. C.’ uses, and, 
of course, if he uses with pyro soda he will liberate free 
ammonia, which will accelerate instead of restrain. Bromide 
of potassium, of course, is right enough for either developer— 
pyro-ammonia or pyro soda—but not bromide of ammonium, 
which only does for the former.” 


Repucer Wanrep.—‘ W. H.” says: “I enclose a print, which lacks 
detail in the apron and collar. Will you kindly give formula 
of the best reducer—i.e., one that will reduce the high lights 
without touching the shadows? The negative is very thin, but 
too dense in the apron, etc.” In reply: One of the best 
reducers for the purpose is a solution of persulphate of am- 
monia; about a 5 per cent. solution is a suitable strength to 
use. 


Retoucninc.—“ A. H. D.” (Wilts) asks: “(1) Would you kindly pass 
your opinion of the retouching on the enclosed prints? I have 
had only a few lessons and would like to know how I am pro- 
gressing. (2) Could you recommend me a useful book of in- 
structions?” In reply: (1) Our opinion is that the retouching, 
like the photography, is about as bad as it well can be. Could 
you not realise this yourself? (2) The “Art of Retouching,” by 
Robert Johnson. 


ArtirictaL LigHT.—“ ONE Iv THE Dark” asks: “Is it possible to 
make a good negative of full length figures in the studio at 
night time with mixed gas? If so, how many jets would be 
required for taking a group?” In reply: We do not think 
you would be very successful in taking groups with the lime- 
light, unless, indeed, you had a good number of jets. We 
think you would do better to employ magnesium, which yields 
a more actinic light. 


Cameras.—‘M. E. N.” writes: “I would feel very thankful if you 
would kindly let me know what kind of camera it would be 
best for me to get to make a start for taking photos of persons 
in the house, and also for taking sketches outside for sale.” In 
reply: Almost any portable camera will suffice for the work. 
We should advise you to get catalogues from'two or three of 
the dealers, and from them select what will suit your purse 
the best for the size you desire. 


Srriprine Firms From Broken Necatives.—‘ P. R. D.” asks: “How 
can I strip a film from a broken negative?” In reply: We 
have given this information on many occasions in this column. 
Soak the negative in a 10 per cent. solution of formaline for ten 
minutes, rinse, and then immerse in water, 1 oz.; alcohol, 
1 oz.; glycerine, 20 drops; hydrofluoric acid, 40 drops. Allow 
the negative to soak in this till the film lifts at the corners, 
then transfer to a dish of clean water, coax the film off, and 
transfer to a sheet of glass coated with gelatine. An unexposed 
fixed plate may be used. 


VaARNISHING Frnms.—A. W. Woop asks: “Can celluloid films (nega- 
tives) be varnished, if so, how, and can they be retcuched?” 
In reply: The b2st way of varnishing celluloid films is to use 


an aqueous shellac varnish and dip them bodily in, an 
hang up to drain and dry. Such a varnish can be n 
follows: Shellac “(bright orange), 4 ozs.; water, 20 
heat to boiling point, and add saturated solution of bore 
stirring well till the shellac has nearly all dissolved, ther 
to stand for two or three days and filter, or else filter t 
animal charecal. ‘The films can be retouched in exac 
same manner as glass negatives. 


Sporty Privrs.—W. Bern says: “I shall be grateful if you 
kindly examine the enclosed prints. When I receiv 
sample of paper I complained as to the colour. The firn 
that the same is the natural tint, which finally tones 0 
seems to me the paper has some kind of impurities t 
with. The spots on the finished prints appear in a fey 
time. I have used C. C. for years and have never ha 
an experience. I may mention that the paper is the pro 

I think I shall be quite justified in refusing to j 

this sample, as my mounts this week will all be wast 

one cannot tell where such results will finish. I may say 

always take care about the washing, and superintend n 

In reply; Spots such as those on the prints may arriy 

several due to the manipulations. We think it imp! 

that they are due to the paper itself, which seems all r 


Srupio Query.—“Sramps” asks: “ Will you please advise mi 
kind of portable studio I ought to put up in the yard, 
of which I enclose. Owing to building rules of Corp 
I think I shall only be able to use a space of about 
by 13 feet. Do you think this will be ample for gener 
trait work, and how would you advise building it—the 
at the garden-wall end, or the coal-place end? I e€ 
the north-west side will be the side to light from. 
amount of window space would you advise, and can 
groups in so small a studio, or shall I be limited to 
cabinets? I also want to use it for stamp photos by a 
light.” In reply: Eighteen feet will be very short for 
groups, unless you can take the camera out of doors, 
perhaps, you would be able to do so. We should reco: 
you to get Bolas’ book, “The Photographic Studio, it 
struction, etc.” That will give you much practical infor 
on the subject. 


+ 


A curtovs state of things was revealed at Cambridge in 
to the N-rays supposed to have been discovered by M. Bl 
The German physicists have failed to find the N-rays, al 
Lummer, of Charlottenburg, distinctly threw doubt on the ree 
their existence. Speaking in the Physics Section, he asked tho 
had tried to detect these rays to hold up their hands, ane 
fifteen members responded to the invitation. The doctor then 
how many had attained a positive result ; one hand only was h 
The case is strange, if not unprecedented. .In France the ey 
has been accepted, the original investigators’ experiments hay 
repeated, and the French Academy of Sciences has awarded | 
to M. Blondlot; meanwhile, in Germany, and, we believe, 
country, the experiments have had negative or doubtful resuli 
scepticism prevails in regard to the whole matter. 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Edited by Tuomas Brppine, F.R.P-S. 
i forty-fourth annual issue of Tu Brivis JOURNAL 
roGRAPHIC Armanac will be published on December 
‘This year’s Anmanac reached a total of 1,604 pages, 
the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out betore 


lication. 


two such unique facts be recorded. 


Of no other photographic book ever issued 


The edition for 


5 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

the striking favour with which past Atmanacs have been 
sived is the surest proof that the lines upon which the 
lication is produced meet the requirements of its 
Upon such lines we propose com- 


ders and supporters. 


ng the volume for 1905. 
ased to receive and consider suggestions for increasing 
yalue of the Anmanac in directions which may occur to 
readers as susceptible of improvement. 

Phe Armanac for 1905 will appeal to photographers all 
‘world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
@ standard matter and formule will be revised and 


led 


ot 


At the same time, we shall be 


o where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
| practice will be recorded. 
* The frontispiece of the Anmanac will consist of a 


tirait study specially taken by Mr. Furley Lewis 
edallist of the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, 


13). 


* Important Nortce—The attention of advertisers is 
cially directed to the announcement that this year 
) entire edition of the Axmanac (25,000 copies) will be 
iced in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 
i next—a fortnight earlier than usual, so as to be well 
advance of the Christmas publication season. 


EX CATHEDRA. 
Aggressive We hear little now in photographic 
Amateurs. circles of the amateur taking the bread 


out of the mouth of the professional, or of expressions to 
that effect; and we are glad to know that peace and har- 
mony prevail between the two bodies of workers. The 
amateur more often brings grist to the professional mill 
when he attempts to set up a rival mill on his own account, 
and although there may occasionally occur cases in which 
the professional may feel aggrieved, they are certainly not 
common. We must remember that in nearly every occu- 
pation the amateur element exists, and very often ib treads 
very heavily upon the toes of the professionals. The 
musical amateur turns up everywhere, and as to the his- 
trionic amateur, he, and also she, is a positive menace 
to the existence of the professional actor and actress. 
People of means are actually paying managers for the 
privilege of acting small parts, and the manager, finding 
it far more blessed to receive than to give, makes no 
objection to such a comfortable arrangement. He gives no 
heed to the claims of the far more competent professional 
round the corner who may perhaps be on the verge of 
starvation for want of a job. It is a form of heartless 
selfishness which prompts a man or woman of leisure to 
thus step into a crowded profession, to compete on such 
unfair terms with those who depend for their bread and 
butter upon finding a place “on the boards.” 


* x * 


Who Invented 
Picture 
Postcards ? 


There is no question that the production 
of picture postcards has developed into 
a big industry all over the world, and 
the question has now arrived as to who was the first in- 
ventor of them? It was claimed for a German that he 
was the first, in 1872, to reproduce pictures and portraits 
on the back of postcards. Now it is claimed, according 
to the “ Standard’s” Paris Correspondent, that the credit 
is due to a Frenchman, who, in 1870, during the war, 
issued them as a “Souvenir of the National Defence.” 
Be this as it may, it is only of late years that picture post- 
cards have become popular and assumed the proportions 
they have as an industry. This country was perhaps the 
ast country to catch on with the “craze.” A friend tells 
us that when he was in Germany six years ago the shop 
windows were full of them, albums were sold for containing 
hem, and they were being hawked round in all the res- 
aurants. At the request of friends there he promised to 
send them some from London on his return, and he had 
he greatest difficulty in obtaining them, and when he did, 
he found that they were crude things, all “made in 
Germany.” He would have no such difficulty now. The 
majority of the picture postcards now made in Hngland, 
particularly the photographic one, will hold their own 
against those of every other country. But no matter to 
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whom the credit of the invention may be due, credit should 
also be given to those who have developed the picture post- 
card into the important industry which it has now become, 
not only in the country of its origin, whichever that may 
be, but throughout the world. 


False Trade A case of interest to some photo- 
TescubElons graphers—although it had no connection 
graphy. whatever with photography—was tried 


one day last week at the County of 
London Sessions. It was this. Two persons were tried 
for affixing false trade descriptions to certain wines, i.e., 
bottling inferior wines and labelling them as the genuine 
wines of well-known brands. One of them, the principal, 
was fined £40 and £20 costs or six months’ imprisonment 
in the second division, and the other £10 or one month’s 
imprisonment in the same division. The formal in- 
dictment was for conspiracy. It is the practice with not 
a few unscrupulous photographers to foist off on the public 
silver prints of the gaslight, orbromide, type asplatinotypes, 
although they have charged such an extra price for them 
as would shave enabled them to supply the genuine thing 
at a very good profit, even much more than they would 
get on their ordinary silver prints. We have also heard 
of silver prints being supplied as carbons. This is, of 
course, a fraud on the public, and brings them within the 
False Trade Descriptions law, and renders them liable to 
very substantial penalties and costs, just the same as with 
other false trade descriptions. In the case just cited the 
prosecution was instituted by the firms aggrieved, and 
we ‘have been somewhat surprised that the makers of plati- 
num papers shave not, before this, taken «ction against 
photographers who palm off silver prints as genuine 
platinum ones, both in their own interest and for the 
credit of the platinotype process. If silver prints which 
have been foisted on customers as platinotypes fade the 
idea will get abroad that platinum pictures are not per- 
manent, which they unquestionably are. Unscrupulous 
photographers will do well to take warning. 


* % * 


Disposal of 


In the “ Answers” column last week, we 
Negatives. 


replied to a correspondent who wrote 
asking the best way of disposing of old 
negatives, presumably by sale. But the question arises 
has a photographer the right of selling negatives of por- 
traits he has been paid for taking? They are undoubtedly 
his property. That point has been settled, both in Minor 
and Superior Courts, but has he the right to deal with 
them as he likes? Surely, some may say, anyone has a 
right to do as he likes with his own property, but that 
may not be the case with portrait negatives. It has been 
ruled in the Court of Chancery on more than one occasion, 
when injunctions were granted, that the photographer has 
no right to make use of a customer’s negative for any 
purpose of his own—they were held in trust, as it were, 
for the customer. Therefore, has the photographer the 
right to sell them any more than has he the right to sell 
prints made from them? We should say, decidedly not. 
A sitter who would object to his or her portrait being sold 
or exhibited by the photographer who took it would cer- 
tainly be still further annoyed iby seeing it shown by any 
other photographer who might have purchased the negative 
from the one who took it. We sometimes see advertise- 
ments for portraits and negatives, to be used as specimens, 
but if is obvious from the decisions already given in the 
Law Courts that the sale of such is illegal—supposing, of 
course, that the photographer was paid for taking the 
picture in the first instance. This opens a very wide ques- 
tion because in the disposal of a business the negatives 


go as a part of the good will. As the question, as 
have just said, is a wide one, we may have something) n 
to say upon it on some future occasion. 


Meteorology. Though we do not suggest that 

subject that plays so important a part in photogray 
plans and arrangements and their realisation, mete 
logical vaticinations, is, to use a common expression, ge 
to boom, it cannot but be noted that every indicatior 
the trend of events shows that it is likely to become 
increasing practical value. Recently we showed |] 
officialdom was being moved in the right direction, 

reports from various parts of the world show the increas 
usefulness of meteorological stations. For example, 

Meteorological Report of the Service in Canada for 1 
was recently issued, and from its pages may be gathered 
results of forecasts over a large area—from Newfoundlan 
Bermuda. Most of the telegraphic reports go to Washi 
ton, and from there sixty-eight of them to Canada, Th 
is thus a comprehensive series of observations of the gs; 
of the weather over a very wide range of territory fi 
which the Canadian Office compiles forecasts for all pi 
of the Dominion lying east of the Rockies. A series 
percentages of success is given, and from them we obse 
that 86.6 per cent. were successful. Storm warnit 
which, however, perhaps, cannot be considered germ 
to photography, were 88 per cent. fully, and 95 per e 
partially, successful. Then, again, the results for the se 
period from the Perth Chservatory and other places 
Ausiralia are to hand. The newspaper is catered fo 
morning and evening reports, made specially for th 
being issued with great success. Complete failure 
most rare occurrence. The Government Astronomer ( 
W. E. Cooke) states that the predictions of rainfall for 
interior, given several days in advance, were entirely § 
cessful, and that the experiment indicates a forward ¢ 
in practical meteorology. 


ENStos Autumn is now with us, and some 7 
raphy in be thinking of relinquishing outd 
September, Si 4 bs 


photography very soon. But why sho 
they? This is perhaps the best time of the year for la 
scape work, and the foliage is still at its full, thon 
generally changed in colour. The cast shadows are lon 
and more transparent than they are in the summer, wl 
they are short and heavy, while the light is still good 
fairly actinic. Indeed, autumn is considered by many 
the leading landscape workers the best time in the wh 
year. The majority of the best pictures (12 by 10% 
15 by 12) of the late Mr. Vernon Heath, both by the = 
plate process and with gelatine plates, were taken in 

early autumn, and his work still requires beating, althot 
orthochromatic photography was not then in vogue. With 
autumnal tints on the foliage orthochromatic plates, W 
a pale colour screen, is a decided power. at command, ¢ 
they will prove a great advantage. About the time 
the autumnal equinox there is generally fine cloud effe 
about, and these with orthochromatic plates and a col 
Screen can usually be obtained in the landscape negati 
This is also an excellent time for securing a stock of ele 
negatives for printing into pictures taken in the summ 
when there were no clouds about. Stale plates that 
would not care to use for other work may be utili 
for the purpose, so that old plates may be turned to g¢ 
account instead of being wasted. Many cloud negatiy 
it may be mentioned, are spoilt through the camera be 
pointed too much to the zenith, so that they do not ace 
with the lighting of landscape. In taking cloud negati 
the camera should be directed more to the horizon, 
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ould be in taking a landscape. With “cloud studies ” 
ease is different, then the camera can be pointed to the 
ids in whatever direction they may be. 


eet London is, at the moment, again in the 
tography. throes of one of her periodic upheavals, 


on all sides evidences of the British navvy and his 
thods are to be observed, From the photographers’ 
at of view, however, the present chaotic state of some 
the leading thoroughfares, owing to the delving of 
aforesaid navvy and his companions, and the conse- 
nt congestion of vehicular traffic, adds a picturesque 
sh to the streets, of which possessors of hand cameras 
uld take full advantage. The recurrent groups of 
Wwny men manipulating seething cauldrons of fluid 
yking pitch, while others tear up or relay the wooden 
éks that constitute the roadway, are subjects worthy 
the most skilful treatment, while the grouping to be 
erved during the laying of electric cables is always 
th consideration. The attention of the camera user 
only to be drawn to the striking effects observable 
him to make the utmost of the opportunities that pre- 
t themselves. The procedure is, in most instances, no 
re difficult than that of ordinary street snap-shot work, 
le the results will undoubtedly be infinitely more in- 
sting, and amply repay the expenditure of time, plates, 

The same sort of thing occurs at intervals in nearly 
ry provincial town and city, although London appears 
sasily hold her own in the matter, and it may be inter- 
mg to those who think from the aspect of some of our 
jest streets at the present moment that London has 
er finished rebuilding since the Great Fire, that the 
yal proclamation ordering this to be done was dated 
ember 15, 1666, and that, we are told by a chronicler 
he time, “ to the astonishment of all Europe, and by the 
dent vigilance of all parties concerned, London was 
wilt in the short space of four years.” It will be to 
astonishment of all Europe, judging from the criticisms 
our foreign visitors, if in four years more the various 
ties concerned will have ceased tearing up the streets, 
enever one or another of them wants to puts a tube 
a pipe of some sort underground. Our readers can 
refore in the meantime console themselves with the 
lection that admirable material is being supplied on all 
es for a species of snap-shot to be found in probably no 
ler city in the world with such prodigality. 


* * * 


stly Tt is almost a truism that men who do 
paratus, the best work, either in photography or 
y other branch of intellectual labour, are content with 
iple apparatus. Some of the most remarkable dis- 
ries in science have been actually worked out with 
s of cigar boxes, glass tubes, sealing-wax, and the like. 
leed, the early workers had to be self-dependent for 
ir apparatus, for the optician as we know him to-day, 
lever artificer, who can compass anything from mere 
bal description, had not yet been evolved. Even such 
comparatively recent experimentalist as Professor 
ighes was content to design his own apparatus, and 
well remember that when he gave his memorable demon- 
ation of the powers of the microphone, the odds and 
Is on his table, consisted of fragments of carbon and 
S of wire, the intrinsic value of which was nil. Micro- 


pists have long been divided into two distinct classes 
men. The dilettante, or “brass and glass” gentlemen, 
d the more earnest workers who have earned the some- 
at vulgar, but in reality com 
ug and slug” 


limentary, sobriquet of 
a great comfort to the ex- 


men, It 


perimenter to have first-class: apparatus ready to his hand, 
and he does not always get it. At the same time we all 


- know that its possession does not guarantee success; the 


right description of brain must be behind it. The Sultan 
of Morocco some time ago ordered from a London dealer 
a most elaborate photographic. outfit, in which mahogany 
was superseded by the noble metals, but we have not yet 
heard that any extraordinary things have been achieved 
with that gorgeously-adorned camera. And we may sup- 
pose that we shall be hearing of similar extravagant outlay 
in apparatus before those remarkable sales at Anglesey 
Castile shall have been numbered with the past. For we 
may be quite sure that the noble owner must have included 
photography in his wide list of accomplishmnets. When 
we read of a leather dog-collar, set with turquoise, ame- 
thysts, carbuncles, pearls, and other trifles, we can imagine 
how much could be done with the wider area presented by 
the leather bellows of a camera. With such bellows be- 
jewelled, and with lenses mounted in 18-carat gold, even 
a marquis might be contented. And then there is the 
tripod stand. If simple walking-sticks can afford oppor- 
tunities for the jewellers’ skill, how much more should 
the tripartite support for the camera arouse his artistic 
enthusiasm. Then the tripod head might be made of 
Lapis lazuli, mother-o’-pearl, ambergris, radium, or some- 
thing else extremely costly. Really there is no end to the 
possibilities before the individual of photographic tastes 
with abundant means, who aspires to be “soon parted ” 
with his money. 


Radium By means of a new form of electroscope, a 
Everywhere. modification of the instrument called 


after Exner, the main features of which are the separation 
of the aluminium leaves by means of amber, and the pro- 
duction, by the use of metallic sodium, of a dry atmosphere, 
Messrs. Elster and Geitel have been measuring the radio- 
activity of soils, and the mud of thermal springs. Taking, 
for example, the hot springs of Battuglix, they were able to 
show that its activity was due solely to the presence of 
radium. In a recent number of “ Terrestrial Magnetism and 
Atmospheric Electricity,” they put forward the view thatthe 
conductivity of the atmosphere is largely, if not entirely, 
due to a radio-active emanation proceeding from the 
earth’s crust, their argument being that the electric con- 
ductivity of air in closed cellars and in deep holes or 
walls is sometimes fifty times as great as in normal air. 
They also endeavour to prove that when the atmospheric 
pressure is low there is a tendency for the emanation to 
escape from the earth’s crust, it being a fact of observation 
that the conductivity of air is greatest during low 
barometric readings. The possible photographic bearing 
of these observations is highly interesting. Thus, for 
many years we used to hear of the occasional bad qualities 
of certain plates out of batches of one or other excellent 
brands, and, though we hear less of the matter now, the 
complaint does crop up from even experienced workers. 
The cause is most probably some undiscovered fault of 
working by the complainer, leaving aside the bearing of 
the old saw of “a bad workman,” etc. The point we 
would make is the possibility that there may be a hitherto 
unknown factor to be considered, and that to radium 
emanations, brought about as above described, the defec- 
tive results referred to may be attributed. Lest 
this should be considered as a mere fanciful idea, 
we will narrate a special experience lately submitted to us 
by a well-known contributor. The penetrability of many 
solid and optically opaque bodies by the Réntgen rays is 
well-known, but some of its bearings are liable to be lost 
sight of in practice. In the case we refer to there was 
a general condition of frequent fog, more or less modified, 
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without apparent cause. No experiment could reveal any 
cause for some of the plates out of a particular batch 
developing with fog, while their predecessors were perfect. 
But the defect was frequent, and always visible upon the 
finished negatives. We were personally appealed to in 
the matter, and were eventually enabled to give the prob- 
able cause of the mysterious trouble. The owner was in 
possession of a large Ruhmkort?’s coil, which he used for 
producing the Rontgen rays, and when working it the coil 
and the tube were kept on one side of a wall behind which 
were the stock of plates. It was quite evident that the 
rays from the vacuum tube, when in action for some time, 
penetrated the wall and acted upon the plates. 

That beautiful little cluster of stars 
which has always been an object of in- 
terest to the star-gazers—it is men- 
tioned in the Book of Job—has often been photographed, 
and, as might be expected, the photographs show much 
more than any visual picture can afford. Any person 
possessing average eyesight will pick out six or seven stars 
as constituting the cluster. A good opera-glass will detect 
about one hundred, while a telescope will reveal several 
hundred separate orbs. Twenty years ago, the brothers 
Henry, of Paris, as well as the late Dr. Roberts in this 
country, secured photographs of the Pleiades which showed 
that the principal stars composing the group were sur- 
rounded by wisps of nebulous matter, and in 1893 Barnard, 
using a large portrait lens and giving an increased ex- 
posure, proved that this nebulosity was of enormous 
extent and completely enveloped the principal stars of the 
cluster. More recently, Mr. G. W. Ritchey, who holds 
the post of assistant professor of practical astronomy at 
the Yerkes Observatory, has, by means of the two-foot 
reflector belonging to that institution, succeeded in obtain- 
ing an image of the group of stars which shows minute 
details of structure of the nebulous masses. This picture, 
with photographs of other stars, he has utilised as an 
illustration to an article on “Photographing the Star- 
Clusters,” which appears in the current issue of “ Harpez’s 
Magazine.” There is one feature in this remarkable 
photograph which appears to be unique, at least it presents 
something different from anything found elsewhere in 
the heavens. The dark background upon which the stars 
are spangled is intersected by a number of nearly straight 
and parallel streaks of luminous matter. It is assumed 
without question that these lines are part and parcel of 
the Pleiades system, and we may suppose that they have 
been detected in different photographs so as to obtain cor- 
roborated proof of their reality. We assume this, for it 
is easy to see how such streaks could be produced by 
accidental light access to the plate during such a prolonged 
exposure, and it would be by no means conclusive if the 
same appearance were exhibited by different photographs 
taken with the same instrument and under the same con- 
ditions. Mr. Ritchey states that extremely sharp nega- 
tives of the Pleiades have only been obtainable during 
the past five or six years, and that such pictures have been 
taken with reflecting telescopes of such comparatively small 
focal length that the scale of the resulting pictures has 
been small. He considers that when a really big reflector 
is constructed for the work, and employed systematically 
for a term of years in a fine climate, a great addition to 
knowledge concerning these mysterious objects will be 
gained, and that much may be learnt about the develop- 
ment of nebule and stars generally. But there is one 
remarkable feature of the photograph of the Pleiades re- 
produced in the article, to which he does not call attention, 
and probably for the very good reason that it was not 
in the original picture, which of course he would have 
before him as he wrote the article. The principal stars 


Photographs 
of the 
Pleiades, 


of the cluster are each surrounded by so much nebulous 
matter that they have the appearance of street lamps it 
a fog, and, apparently, in order to give pictorial effect tc 
them, someone, in preparing the picture for the block 
maker, has added radiating lines of light, like the spoke: 
of a wheel, to each orb. This would perhaps be justifiable 
if the pictures represented a display of fireworks, but tc 
touch up in this way a representation of the starry firma 
ment is quite inexcusable, and is akin to pencilling detail: 
into a photomicrograph. Many pictures are improved bj 
skilful use of the brush and pen before they go to the 
blockmaker, but a photograph of any natural phenomenor 
in which interest centres upon points of structural detail 
should be left severely alone. The proprietors of “ Harper’: 
Magazine” are generally so jealous of the excellence o: 
their illustrations that it is a matter for wonder that the 
“yetouching” of this star picture should have eluded theii 
vigilant eye. The author of the article would certainly be 
one of the first to protest against it. 


ee 


REVIVAL OF THE OPTICAL LANTERN. 


THERE are indications that the optical lantern is likely 
once more to make its way into prominent popular esteem 
as a means of entertainment, amusement, and instruction, 
a position from which it was ousted a few years ago by the 
cinematograph. It is no secret that the optical lantern 
trade has for a long time reflected public taste, or the 
lack of it, in this respect. The sale of lanterns, in short 
experienced an unmistakeable slump before the advance 
of the omnipresent animated photograph. But is the 
latter-in possession of such a degree of favour as it enjoyed, 
let us say, two or three years ago? It is hard to reply 
with any definite approach to absolute accuracy, although 
in our opinion the evidence points to a negative conclusion. 
For, wherever the seal of vulgarisation attaches itself te 
any popular craze it may safely be expected that the 
neglect of the better or cultivated classes unfailingly 
follows: How long, then, may it be asked, will the 
animated photograph boast its present supremacy as a 
manifestation of lenticular agency in the representation 
of life and movement, in view of its falling into the 
groove of filling a turn at a theatre of varieties or a 
travelling fair temporarily located in a country hamlet? 
We are, of course, no enemy to the animated photograph, 
let it be shown wherever you will. To-day the fascination 
of the movement as ilustrated on the screen is as great to 
us as it was nearly ten years ago, when Messrs. Lumiow 
startled the West End of London and ourselves with the 
results of their early experiments in cinematography. But 
we confess to a feeling of regret that it should so long have 
eclipsed the immobile lantern transparency in general 
esteem. There are properties in this kind of photograph 
which have been perhaps overlooked whilst the pendulum 
has been swinging so far over towards movement on the 
screen, with its concomitant drawbacks and defects. You 
can examine and study the still image at leisure; and 
the fact that it was not necessarily produced against time, 
in either its negative or positive form, admits a the intro- 
duction of purely technical beauties rarely possible in long 
strips of tiny pictures blended by mechanical and retinal 
agency into one large view. True it is that the animated 
photograph tells its own story, but your lantern-slide gives 
the lecturer an opening, and it is precisely because this 
essentially human element is mostly absent from cinema: 
tograph displays that we think the lantern lecture stands 
just now a very good chance of revival, with consequent 
benefits to the lantern industry. Indeed, we hear from 
various sources that lantern manufacturers are anticipating 
a yeturn to the prosperous times of former days when the 
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ale of instruments was more satisfactory than it has 


recently been. 

The American worker, Mr. Burton Holmes, whose trave- 
ogue lectures in the early part of the year greatly attracted 
Eondon pleasure-seekers, met with such success that we are 
ustified in assuming the public is quite ready to receive 
nore of the same sort of thing. Mr. Holmes gave a mixed 


sinematograph and lantern ‘entertainment; but he 
vas a facile lecturer, and his’ pictures were so 
good that in all probability his audiences would 
nave been quite contented with single photographs 
singly shown. Good lecturers are, however, scarce, 


» fact which may, in some measure, account for the 
somparative desuetude of high-class optical lantern enter- 
ainments. The example of Mr. Burton Holmes may not, 
+ is to be trusted, be lost upon capable exponents of this 
mndoubted art. Nothing is more painful to one than to 
have to sit out a display of good transparencies accom- 
panied by the monosyllabic ambiguities of an indifferent 
talker at the lecture desk. A happy combination of good 
ratory and good photography never fails to secure public 
applause. 

“We would therefore put it that the time is ripe for a 
revival of interest in the optical lantern. Our thoughts 
are not now occupied with its use in the somewhat re- 
stricted field of photographic society endeavour, but rather 
with the larger and greater world beyond it. 


There is no question at all that a paying public exists 
for good entertainments of which lantern transparencies 
form the bases. But subject and subject-matter must be 
of irreproachable excellence. The half-educated globe 
trotter with his collection of streaky and spotty slides 
from incorrectly exposed and developed negatives has 
done much to kill public interest in optical lantern enter- 
faimments. These people should not be permitted to 
adorn the platform any longer. The success of the cine- 
matograph is due to the fact that it arouses the interest 
and holds the attention of the audiences gathered together 
to contemplate the results on the screen. The cinemato- 
graph has admittedly passed into its ultimate sphere of 
being a companion of, or supplement to, the newspapers, 
best studied after dinner at variety theatres. In that re- 
spect this branch of photography admirably serves its 
purpose. But there is an enormous public which seeks its 
relaxation, and to some extent its instruction, in he town 
hall, the lecture room, and the “lit. and phil.” Is it 
not worth the while of competent lantern lecturers to culti- 
vate that public? We should not look to this cause 
directly to resuscitate interest in the optical lantern ; but 
it would undoubtedly do so indirectly, for it might reason- 
ably be trusted to stimulate those persons who have re- 
cently neglected this system of projection to once more 
add it to their home diversions. Aside of all these con- 
siderations, we are convinced that a good time is once 
More in store for the lantern trade—for the dissemination 
and popularity of the instrument per se—and we believe 
that makers will be well advised, now that the cinematograph 
has found its final place, to make efforts to popularise 
optical projection apparatus amongst amateur workers all 
over the country. In a season or two we shall expect to 
hear fewer complaints on this score than those to which 
we have recently been habituated. 


+ 


“Tue Srupto” will shortly publish a Special Autumn Number 
devoted to the work of two of France’s greatest humorous draughts- 
men—Daumier and Gavarni. “The Studio’s” special will contain, as 


usual, a large number of coloured plates and photogravures, as well 
as full-page facsimile illustrations in black and white. 


A SIMPLIFICATION OF THE GUM PROCESS. 
Wuutsr I have not the slightest faith in the future of bi-gum 
as a printing process, except for those who wish to veil im 
murky mud their incomplete technique and want of knowledge 
of the main principles of art, and appeal to the love of the 
eccentric, the following modification may be of some interest, 
as it certainly presents some elements of novelty and some 
advantages, in that the gum worker can prepare any number 
of sheets beforehand, and then pigment them with any desired 
colour. The novelty lies in the application of the chromate 
first, then drying, and the subsequent application of the 
pigment. 

The process is described by Herr Renger-Patzsch in a recently 
published work entitled “Der Hiwei Gummidriick.” 
A stock solution is first prepared as fcllows:— 


(Distilled water -.....:.0..:.0...-eceeeceee ees 100 ce. 
Ammonia bichromate 15 ¢ 
Manganese sulphate 8 g. 
Boric acid 3 g. 


This will keep, and to every 15 cc. of it before immediate use 
is added— 


Absolute walcolol, ez acat te omentanet er 2.0 ice. 
Hormaldeliy ces aececssetercear ater sere= 0.5 cc 
Tang fedherey (llawantkeeh). soscpacpo.dendscudab0sc Z.0lce 


The mixture will not keep well; it should be thoroughly mixed 
and applied to the paper with a brush as evenly as possible, 
and then thoroughly dried, and in this state it will keep in the 
dark some time. 

The pigment solution is prepared either with dry powder 


colours, or tempora, or water colours in tubes, the quantity 
of pigment varying of course according to the form of colour 
used, and whether one or more printings are resorted to. The 
following solutions are also required :— 
1.—Kgg albumen. 
OAS Gram paca DAC Maatenesnenienbinmicctiaene ie semana meas 
Water. 5 einashoeoesdncdsnvotmenage ete tataeeness 
3.—Metol 
Glacial acetic acid .... 
Water soe LOD)ce: 
The actual pigmenting solution is composed of— 


Pigment 
Albumen 
Gum solution 


mated paper and evened out with a soft brush and dried. 

The exposure for paper thus prepared is said to be very 
short ; for instance, under a thin negative in the sun in April 
it is stated to be less than a minute, but equally good results: 
are obtained by exposing in diffused light, unless a very large: 
amount of pigment is used, when sunlight is preferable. 

Development may be effected in any of the usual ways,. 
though it is strongly recommended to place the print face up 
in a dish and flood with water, the mechanical attrition 
of the water being usually enough, but a fine water 
spray may be directed on to parts of the print whilst still lying’ 
under the surface of the water, the thin layer of water breaking: 
the force of the spray. Sawdust soup or brushes may also be: 
used. E. J. Watt. 


+ 


A sumpruousty printed brochure is the latest thing in catalogues 
from the firm of Newman and Guardia, Ltd., Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
It dilates upon the many admirable qualities of the N. and G. Reflex: 
Cameras, and points its remarks with beautifully printed half-tone 
illustrations showing in a practical manner what can be undertaken: 
and what can be achieved with these splendid instruments. Every 
photographer should obtain a copy of this catalogue. 
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NOTES BY THE AMATEUR OPTICIAN. A PHOTOGRAPHER AT THE SEAT OF WAR. 
I wave during the past three weeks felt the want of some- Tum Holiday Number of “Collier's Weekly” is a most interes 


thing new in the way of dishes. The small sketch herewith production. Tt is a matter of common poneryglenge cee re D 
shows a design which I commend to makers in the firm and | Who was specially sent out by the EGE ctor S18 ae er, 

, i She a : felt want. I required | the only correspondent in time to get through before the closing of 
confident belief that He spall gesetr as Heese 4 Port of Korea by the Japanese. As a matter of fact, he was 
if) do, some developing eel oe the usual dark room, : ore established at Chemulpo before the Japanese arrived, and, to q 
the conveyance of solutions, dishes, ete., became a weariness or eee oat 
to the flesh. It was necessary to develop and fix and transfer cf : TREN ea geeeaaee very 
to a dish of clean water a whole-plate negative, for conveyance | _ Lhe war had not begun: there was ey cemicapetienea 

‘ it would start shortly. The harbour of Chemulpo was studded 4 

afterwards to the usual washing arrangement. There was not : 8 é ase oe a ‘ 

: < + a = war ships, nearly every nation being represented. The port clo 
much space at command, and the ordinary dishes measuring The mails stopped. ‘The wires became silent. Tidings from the 
@ thy 8 al MO Toxy 8 are! BO Ons took up a lot of room cul side world were not to be had. The air was feverish with suppre 
only carried one negative at a time. To secure the desired Guticnion. 
relief a wood tray was made to hold two negatives, one of 
which was placed upon the bottom of same and the other about 
half an inch above the first, resting upon two ledges fixed in 
the tray, and running parallel, of course, to the sides of the 
bottom negative. If a dish be made square—and a square dish 
would be just as useful as one of oblong shape—it is obvious ging the huge log fires, a cry went up, “The Russians!” The cry Gi 
that with the provision of a edge of half an inch or so width, from the Koreans, who had packed the wharf to watch the landir 
there is plenty of room for two plates in the dish placed as They had seen the flash of my light 
in the sketch, whereby there is a great economy of space. | of the aCe P - 

After making flash after flash of this most remarkable midni 
landing, I hurried to my quarters in the filt iy Chinese hotel, and th 
with my developing machine spent the rest of the night in tum 
out what proved to be the most successful lot of flashlight films 
soldiers landing ever taken. 

The next day I hurried by first train to Seoul. Seoul presen 
Many scenes picturesque—the arriving soldiers, the school child: 
massed into line to meet them, and the heavily laden bu 
towering loads of supplies for the army corps. 

It was just at the stroke of twelve that a dull boom sounded, mi 
away; another and another, and yet another. The war had begi 
The first battle was on at C hemulpo, twenty odd miles back. 4] 
war I had come to see had started, and I was not at the startit 
Hurrying into a jinrikisha I shouted to the “ Kurumaya,” “Five y 
if you get me to the station in ten minutes.” The coolie did 1 
understand the language, but he com prehended the “ five 
flashed in his face. He called two men, and the tl 
the streets as though mad. They c¢ 


On the momentous night of February 8, the Japanese transpi 
landed their first 3,000 soldiers om the bund of Chemulpo. The « 
was intense. In my ulster I carried a magnesium flash lamp. U 
my shoulder was carelessly strapped my Kodak. When the exe 
ment was at its height, and the soldiers in absolute silence were h 


as I hurrieaty made a pict 


Is carry 


yen” ne 
wee went throw 
ertainly earned their mone 
There was no train. Afar off the cannonading sounded, louder a 
louder. My Kurumayas were tired. Leaving them, I st 


started | 
on the long journey with one big, strapping coolie. Inside of a blo 


‘The wooden tray referred to answers the purpose, but I should 
be glad to make a purchase of two or three porcelain dishes of 
similar design. 


I had gathered seven others to as This crowd of eight hurryin 

Many readers will have remarked a note which recently | fleeing coolies excited the town. On and on and on we went—oy 

appeared in the Press with reference to the Wireless Tele- | frozen rivers, through heavy ice-crusted rice fields, and, worst of a 
graphy Act. The editor of the “Model Engineer” wrote to the great sand plains. I rode, then I walllsesl, then I ran. 

the Secretary G.P.O. to ascertain how the new Act would Arriving at. Chemulpo I hurried to the water’s edge. Sampans we 


affect people who are using wireless telegraphy apparatus for plentiful, but no sampaniers. lhe Koreans had taken to the hills, at 
experimental purpeses and for private use. The reply received | 3 pean the liberal use of “gilt” and a club to get one. I got fou 
indicates that an official licence is requisite practically in eee the choppy rough sea I hurried out to the U.Si 
Ses ane cmadl tina cece application: wall oe eee on From alee “Vicksburg ” many scenes were to be had. The“ Korietz 
its mae For my part, I made application ei one and am the “Sungari,” and the “Variag,” of the Russian fleet, and we 
now—waiting results. I shall be surprised if many licences are ships of nearly all nations. The “ Variag.” powerful as she was whe 
‘granted, whatever may be done at present and for a SAERNE (OW || Gy photographed her the day before, now rolled with every wave of tl 
so. One is able to get strange and marvellous results with in-coming tide. Her funnels were perforated, her decks strewn wit 
only a very small and insignificant coil, and even wreckage, her guns twisted, and almost completely dismantled. Whi 
putting on one side a piece of mechanism for purely | Twas making picture after picture a flickering light appeared on th 
telegraphic purposes, what about the use experimentally | “Variag.” From this light and from the curls of smoke flamed a hug 
of a Hertz oscillator? This is by no means an “Oliver Lodge” | torch. The cruiser was afire. 

transmitter, and still it acts similarly upon a coherer. in the exact spot where the hurriedly fleeing sailors had placed thei 
I have illustrated and tested this on numerous occasions, | forty-two dead. With these bodies cremating, the ship burned, an 
and can easily understand that a few of these working | at 5.30 she was seen to totter and list heavily to starboard. As sh 
here and there might seriously interfere with official apparatus. listed the flames rose higher and higher. At six her decks touche 


the water, then her funnels, 
————— es sank. 


The fire seemed to have broken ot 


and, with one loud, deafening sound, sh 
, g ; 


‘The onslaught of the Japanese upon the little Russian fleet wa 
sudden, terrific, overwhelming. It could have but one result, ant 
when the smoke of battle had cleared away and the great guns wer 
once more silent, the smoke stack of the sunken “ Korietz” marked he 
burial spot, standing like a monument upon the field of battle t 


Tur hon. secretary of the Darwen Photographic Association 
‘announces that the second annual exhibition will be held on Novem- 
ber 17, 18, and 19, with Messrs. Percy Lund and C. F, Inston as 

judees. 
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mark the first epoch in the struggle between the Japanese and the 
Russian for supremacy in the Far Kast. 

With my Kodaks never so full of valuable films I worked all night 

Jeveloping. I had over 100 exposures. They represented one of the 
most valuable collections of war scenes ever photographed. 
After the battle of Chemulpo the: first detachment of Japanese 
soldiers headed for Ping Yang, the former capital of Korea. With my 
sameras, films, developing machine, and provisions carefully arranged 
m pack ponies, I started with the first troops for the North. For 
lays {travelled with this overland draft of soldiers. I won't say with 
them, for I didn’t. They occupied the roads, and I hobbled across the 
frozen fields. 

There never was a time when good photographic scenes failed to 
present themselves. At every turn of the Kodak key I could make 
m intere:ting exposure. There were the tired, weary, footsore soldiers 
weading along the icy roads, the lame, overworked horses dragging 
he small mountain guns, the ever visible filthy Koreans limping under 
1 towering load of army supplies. Exposing a film was easy, but 


Jeveloping and finishing in the open field was another problem. In: 


fact, it was one of the hardest, most trying problems I had. First of 
ill, the thermometer was always hovering around zero mark. The 
hext problem was water. Cleanliness and water are foreign to the 
Korean nature. One well to a village is the rule, and water in plenty 
me must have when there are dozens of films to be developed. 

And so each afternoon found me driving ahead at full speed to secure, 
if porsible, one small Korean room for myself, horses, and entire 
wmy of helpers. The moment I entered the village and was able 
to secure any sort of a filthy room, the entire pouplation was sent 
scurrying to the town’s only weil for water. 

The primitive method by which I obtained my water supply is well 
ilustrated by the picture of a Korean girl with a big jar of water 
on her head. It would tax a man to lift such a weight to his shoulder, 
yet this mere child, inured to hardship, carried it without difficulty. 
Indeed, the opportunity to earn a little money was so attractive to her 
that she followed our little party from place to place for what she 
could get in this way. Sometimes she could keep pace with us, and 
for a few days we would not see her; then she would again appear 
on the scene, ready to help in the carrying of water for my developing 
Machine. By the time my helpers with the packs arrived, water in 
every conceivable pot and pan in town was in readiness for the 
developing. 
| After carefully fastening the gum end of the film I started on the 
process of developing. To say it was an anxious process does not 
half explain the trying moments I watched and waited to see if the 
changing temperature of the water should make my work a failure. 
A single failure would have meant the loss of a film never to be 
replaced. One can easily imagine the value I placed on each film, or, 
in fact, each developing powder when they understand I was the only 
photographer in Korea with a very limited supply of material, and 
did not know how soon the port would open. I was getting exclusive 
Scenes daily, making pictures against the wishes of the Japanese 
Government, and each picture showed the progress of a nation going 
to war. 

For a strong personal reason I cannot but praise the Japanese for 
closing the port of Korea when they did. Had the part remained 
Open only a few hours longer, T certainly would have had company 
in the picture line. As it was, I remained absolutely alone for over 
two months as the only war photographer in Korea. 

While crossing a mountain a pack pony carrying my precious 
developing outfit disappeared over the side of the cliffs. Hurrying 
to the top I perceived him turn over and over until he finally touched 
‘bottom—that is, what was left of him. Cautiously descending the 
‘slippery wall of ice, I found piece after piece of his hide, in fact, pieces 
eriough to make a fair sized crazy quilt. At the bottom my scattered 
pack and badly crushed case of powders were located. The boy had 
secretly hidden a bottle of whisky in the box of powders, and for a 
Moment I thought the whisky-soaked wrappers would prevent any 
further picture taking; but Fate was with me. Thanks to the care 
of the Kodak people the oiled wrappers saved the chemicals. 

Then there was the worry of getting the photographs out of Korea. 
To have put all of them in the post office would have been like burning 


them up. Each and every film, to assure its arrival here. had to be 
posted at Chee Foo, China. Sunan, one of the most northern points in 


he place from. which I had to send films overland to 


Korea, is 


Chemulpo, from Chemulpo by junk, or small sailing craft, to China. 
Sunan is over two hundred and fifty miles from Chemulpo, the route is 
overland, mountainous and very dangerous. I sent a messenger almost 
daily for over a month. ‘These messengers were Korean coolies, 
generally the ones who had worked for the missionaries, and could be 
fairly well trusted. It took a coolie, travelling very hard, on foot, 
about six days and half the nights, to arrive at Seoul. At Seoul 
arrangements were made with foreigners to see that the films and 
correspondence got the first available craft for China. Many of the: 
runners were badly treated by the Japanese. They would get perhaps 
half the way when the soldiers would see them crossing a mountain. 

These soldiers, as I have said, were tired, footsore, and weary, simply 
marching along like sheep. They would take the messenger and turn. 
him back to carry their kit; if he refused he was cuffed and beaten. 
Some messengers were turned back so frequently that they more than. 
covered the distance three times, and took about three weeks to 
arrive. Some were turned back so often they never did finish the 
trip. These soldiers paid nothing for the service of the messengers, 
not even giving them a bite to eat. 

With all that has been said against the Koreans not working. lying, 
and stealing, there is still one good trait in them—they are not. 
deceitful. I tried dozens of Japanese and dozens of Koreans, side by 
side, and if I did not want to be deceived I never trusted the Japanese 
as far as I could see him. I had two Korean boys with me; they 
proved exceptionally smart and bright. It took only two or three days 
before they were able to run the developing machine, and, in iact,. 
mix all the chemicals for developing. They learned to dry the films clean 
the developing machine, and very often would take a Kodak and. 
make a fairly good photograph. Not. being desirous of getting creden- 
tials from the Japanese Government at Tokio, whereby I would be 
dictated to, I hustled into Korea before war was declared. With the 
declaration of neutrality by Korea I was then absolutely out of the 
jurisdiction of the Japanese forces. This does not mean, however, 
that they made no attempt to interfere with me. To the contrary, on 
several occasions they made it rather warm. This even went so far- 
as arrest and imprisonment. Being stopped and detained for hours. 
at a time got so common that shortly I quit protesting. 

At Chemulpo, shortly after the first landing, I was stopped, searched, 
and cross-examined for at least an hour, and, with the familiar 
phrase, “I am very sorry for you,” was permitted to depart. The 
Kodak dangling from my shoulder was always to a Japanese soldier 
what a red rag is to a bull. They pretended not to notice the Kodak 
when they stopped me; however, their awkward searching process led 
hem to ask me what i# was and to request to see it. They knew a 
Kodak as well as I; they simply wanted to see it opened, hoping 
hereby to ruin a film. 

Had not the Fourteenth Regiment, on its arrival opposite Ping Yang,. 
been such a thoroughly tired, frozen, and worn-out lot, I never would. 
had been able to remain among them long enough to get a picture. 
The moment I suddenly appeared on the hill several started for me, 
explaining, “ Very, very sorry,” but their feet were so. badly frozen 
T had finished and was ready to depart before they got near enough 
o tell me I could not make any pictures. After the regular process 
of questioning and searching I was taken to the Captain, re-questioned, 
re-<earched, and detained for hours. During this time I was held on. 
the ice while they kept the wires of the field telephone hot between 
Ping Yang and Seoul. They talked, questioned me, re-talked, re- 
questioned, and talked again, only to find they could not hold me, 
and with the same refrain I had heard so often, “ Very, very sorry,” 
told me I could depart. 
The picture of the troops at rest tells of the miserable condition 
the men were in. Nearly every soldier was frost-bitten, yet all were 
so exhausted that they threw themselves upon the snow, and, with 
dogged patience, awaited the order to march across the river into Ping 
Yang. As a partial protection from the biting wind, a trench was 
dug in the snow along the side of the road, and here the poor fellows 
remained for hours together, ready to march on or to be taken to the 
field hospital for the amputation of either toes or feet. 

To turn back is something of which the Japanese soldier knows 
nothing. The picture of the “ Footsore Stragglers in the Rear of the 
Japanese Army” tells the story. They may be treacherous, dishonour- 
able, falsely polite, but every inch of the five feet in height that goes: 
to make up the Japanese soldier is pure pluck. The stragglers which 
my Kodak shows going down the mountain side should have every 
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one been in hospital. But to be wounded or sick, that is a disgrace. 
Death or a victorious return to the. island home—these are the only 
desirable ends to the struggle possible from the Japanese standpoint. 
All these stragglers knew was to plod along until tired Nature 
refused to take them further, then to sink down in the snow for an 
hour or so of s eep, and at the first awa kening, on again in the painful 
struggle to come up with the main body of the army miles ahead. 
The excitement among the Koreans as they hurriedly crowded the 
top of the historic gates of Ping Yang to watch the arrival of the 
first Japanese soldiers was certainly intense. ‘hey huddled together 
like sheep in a storm. They were frightened, badly frightened; in 
fact, too frightened to clear the entrance when the soldiers started 
through the gates. They were clubbed with the butts of guns, and 
Viciously ‘treated by the soldiers, who hurried into the town. 
Naturally, the development of films had to be done in some out 
of the way place. A hut, if possible, was located at the extreme side 
vof a village, where the soldiers could not interfere without going far 
out of their way. With the aid of Korean boys I worked hour after 
hour in the cold to develop my work, that I might be able to renew my 
tedious journey. The water had to be warmed, so had the machine, 


cand by working rapidly we were able to develop 
Frequently, after 


«developer would get too cold. 
~ceased, the developer would freeze 
the fixing. Constant movement o 


‘be carefully watched lest the water should freeze sclidly about them. 
numb I could not handle the films 


Frequently my fingers became so 


before we could 
he films in the 


he roll before the 
development had 
your it off and add 
final wash had to 


dong enough to hang them up to dry, making double work every time 
I dropped one by having to re-wash it. 

Sometimes I was more fortunate, and would find time to do my 
-developing during the day, and no dark room being necessary with the 
machine, it was a comfort to be able to operate in the open air instead 
‘of in the filthy, vermin-infested, huts of the natives. With a Korean 
oy to turn the crank of the machine I was at liberty to attend to the 
mixing of my chemicals and to the washing and drying of the films. 

And speaking of the chemicals, I actually cornered the photographic 
market in Korea. Realising soon after my arrival there that I was 
the only correspondent actually “at the front,” and that practically 
tthe only other photographic apparatus in the country was in the hands 
“of the missionaries, I desired to make certain of a “scoop” for my 
paper by making the other cameras useless. To this end I bought 
all the photographic supplies in sight, whether I could use them with 
my apparatus or not. Of course, I could make most of them of value 
in some way. At one place I obtained a supply of “ Brownie” develop- 
ing machine powders. One of them would not make solution enough 
for my Sin. by Zin. machine, but it did not take many seconds to 
figure out that five of them would make up the forty ounces of developer 
sequired. Of one missionary I might buy a little pyro, somewhere else 
I would get hold of a few pounds of hypo. It was not long before I 
«controlled the photographic situation, and had thus doubled many 
times the value of the pictures I was taking, to say nothing of having 
-added materially to the stock so necessary for my own work. 

With my Kodak under my saddle and the saddle for a pillow I turned 
an each evening about midnight. In the small filthy room was my entire 
outfit ; from every inch of hanging space was adjusted a drying film. 
I got little sleep, however, fearful lest someone should enter and 
‘destroy my most valuable collection of views. About three o’clock 
Thad to turn out and caption each picture, then arrange for messenger 
“service back to Seoul. Daylight found me pushing ahead of the army. 

I tried usually to keep ahead of the army, for in that manner I could 
reach the villages and become supplied with food before the soldiers 
arrived. I found this necessary, in order to get enough food, for it 
was almost impossible to carry sufficient to supply my wants while 
journeying over the country with the thermometer registering below 
zero. 

My hardest task was to get bread. Often for weeks I ate none of 
ut at all. I struck a province full of missionaries, and I spent two 
‘days riding around among them, trying to buy what bread I could. 
Finally, I collected ten loaves, and, delighted with my success, packed 
cit all on the back of one horse and went on my way. A few hours 
Jater I reached a river, in which the ice had broken and carried off 
tthe pontoon bridge. I loaded my horses and men in a sampan and 
started across. We were half way over when a young iceberg struck 
tthe boat, and the horse carrying the bread fell overboard, and neither 
the hese nor my precious loaves ever came to the surface. 


With every member of the Japanese army throwing obstacl 
one’s way at every turn, with the Koreans stealing one’s horses, 
the constant struggle against filth and vermin, with all food se 
and bread a luxury, with absolutely no convenience for picture mal 
except such as can be carried on the miserable pack ponies, th 
of the war correspondent in Korea is far from a happy one. 
with all these trials and tribulations I succeeded in sending my 
pictures that have been universally pronounced the best war scen 
far published. Through the courtesy of “ Collier’s” hundreds of ¢ 
have been reproduced from New York to San Francisco, an 
England, Germany, and France. 


——————— 


THE DUNDEE VALENTINE @ 


Tux fame of the original firm of Valentine has spread the wide w 
over, and the name is one which in many lands is “familiar in 
mouths as household words.” Mr James Valentine (writes a 

correspondent of the “ Dundee People’s Journal ”), the founder of 
firm, started business in Dundee between sixty and seventy years 
as a lithographer, but the exigencies of the bu S generally indi 
him to take up photography, which he did with conspicuous suec 
and was honoured with the designation of Photographer to the Qu 
Discovering in the course of an ever-increasing business that 4 
were as great, if not greater, possibilities for the photographer in 
Fublication of the many beauty spots of our own Scotland as in 
counterfeit presentment of the faces of “its honest men and bo 
lasses,” Mr. Valentine turned his attention to this particular bre 
of photography with which his name has been so long associated. 

Books of local views were thus issued, and these in turn were su 
seded by fancifully framed photographs, more than one of which 
to be usually found in the majority of our homes. As the busi 
prospered its varied branches of light and easy work necessitated 
employment of many girls, and provided an opening for them in 
days when suitable and profitable occupations were decidedly n 
uncommon than in the present day. Valentine’s works haye | 
besu located in the Perth Road, but the introduction of the collot 
machine and the ever-increasing business demanded an imnied 
extension of premises, so a new and up-to-date building on the y 
side of St. Mark’s Church, and in close proximity to the original, 
been recently erected, and affords employment for nearly 600 work 
More than kalf of these are girls and women, so that. including +1 
who find work in the firm’s branches in London, Dublin, Edinbur 
Glasgow, York, Birmingham, Plymouth, and Manchester, there am 
least 400 female employees. 

The other day I was conducted all over the premises by Mr. W. 

Valentine, the son of the founder of the firm, and the chief manag 
director of Valentine and Sons, Ltd. ‘here was quite a number of | 
clerks and typists in the various offices, in one of which is to 
ound the private post box, the contents of which are regularly | 
lected several times a day. It goes without saying that the correspo 
ence of such an establishment has attained very large proportions, 
IT understand there is only one other business in the country privile, 
© possess a private post oftice. As already indicated, the majo1 
of the employees are girls and women, some of whom haye occur 
situations there for a longer number of years than they nature 
might care to confess to! Their work in photography varies consi¢ 
ably. They are engaged in retouching, spotting, and colouring ; 
he toning of silver prints, which. are fast being ousted here; in 
manufacture and colouring of lantern slides; and in the numerous ot 
more or less intricate processes connected with the art. 
Unmounted photographs are practically at a discount meantime, | 
the demand for framed photographs is as large as ever. The work 
suitably mounting and framing these is chiefly carried on in the fir 
establishment in Edinburgh. Then the books of local views requ 
binding, and this task affords a pleasant form of employment to ma 
of the girls, who, seated at long tables, either deftly apply the gi 
leaf for the titles or finish the tartan and other characteristiea 
Scottish covers which appeal so strongly to the tourist element, p 
ticularly the Americans on a visit to “ Caledonia stern and wild.” 

Naturally, I found most to interest me in the new Westfield Wor 
which are entirely given over to the preparation and publication of pe 
cards. There they lay in piles and stacks of hundreds, thousan 
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and millions I should imagine—a sight calculated to make a collector 
preak the Tenth Commandment to an unlawful degree. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that Valentine’s series include only Scotch, English, 
and Irish views. They have artists and photographers engaged in 
eyery part of the globe, even in the most out-of-the-way and little- 
known corners thereof, who forward negatives to headquarters to be 
developed, printed, and evolved as the popular postcard. One order, 
which was being completed on the occasion of my visit, consisted 
of a magnificent set of hand-coloured postcards of Kimberley, South 
Africa, destined as the means of conveyance of kindly Christmas 
greetings to friends near and far. No doubt many of them will fing 
their way back again over the waste of seas to Dundee. 

The collotype machines on which the majority of the postcards are 
English and German origin, and are marvels of 
The process 


printed are mostly of y 
mechanical skill, scientific accuracy, and artistic beauty. 
is highly intricate and rather too technical to be adequately mastered 
by an onlooker in the space of a few minutes, but here is a general 
outline of the modus operandi:—Large squares of thick plate glass, 
having bevelled edges, are chemically prepared and coated with a 
ge atinous substance, which, after several processes, is sensitised. 
The negatives of a group of postcards are finally printed thereon, he 
plates are then firmly wedged into the centre of the machines, encrmous 
rollers are set a-going, and the impressions are taken with wonderful 
eelerity. The machines are controlled by men, who are assisted by the 
girls in the feeding in of the paper and the throwing off of the sheets 
of say 18 or 20 postcards, so that the work of the latter is particu- 
Tarly easy and pleasant. From one machine a stream of black and 
white cards may be seen issuing, whilst at an adjacent machine the 
Sheets emanate in the faintest of tones, but these are in an unfinished 
state, and are submitted to another machine, which cleverly touches 
them in with black, and they finally emerge complete, and beautiful. 
Phe edges of the sheets are trimmed and the cards separated by means 
of a guillotine. 
" One of the newest things in photography is three-colour printing, 
and I was shown several fine specimens thereof in a new set of posteards, 
depicting the engines and expresses of the different well-known railway 
companies. Apropos of postcards, it is rather a curious fact that 
Mr. James Valentine was the first to issue illustrated envelopes. These 
Svere of a topical nature, and dealt with such important movements 
as the abolition of slavery and the dissemination of temperance prin- 
ciples. Valentine’s establishments are controlled by the Factory Acts, 
so far as the hours of daily employment, the weekly half holiday, 
and trades’ holidays are concerned; their scale of wages compares 
fayourably with other large employers of labour in the city, and their 
employees belong to the superior class of working girls. A local 
medical man, in his official capacity under the Factory Act, pro- 
ounces them far and away the healthiest lot he comes across—a fact 
faccounted for, no doubt, by the hygienic surroundings of Westfield 
Works, and their employment, which takes many of them out into the 
fresh air and the sunshine, obtainable on the roof of the buildings, 
from the top of which the marvellously fine and extensiye view of the 
iver and the bridge is calculated to act as an inspiration to the 
workers. 


4— 


AFFILIATION 


THE NORTHERN FEDERATION AND THE 


WITH THE=R‘P.S. 
‘THERE appears to be a feeling among the members of the photo- 
‘graphic societies of Northumberland and Durham that the Federa- 
ion is antagonistic to the affiliation of photographic societies which 
S connected with the Royal Photographic Society. Mr. Arthur 
Payne, in the “ Federation Record,” says that this is not so, a fact well 
known to all those who are well acquainted with the aims and 
‘objects of the Federation, but the rapid growth of its membership 
‘naturally brings into its ranks many who are not so well informed, 
‘and it may possibly be of interest to these new members if I briefly 
‘explain the reasons for the existence of these two separate organisa- 
tions. Both are equally worthy of support. heir interests are 


identical, and yet they do nct clash. ‘They each confer benefits and 
Privileges to their members which canno 
one of these two societies. 

Whilst the Federation only extends over the ecunties of Northum- 
berland and Durham, the area coyered by the Affiliation extends 


readily be given by only 


over the whole of the British They, with their vast 
organisation and large membership are enabled to confer benefits 
upon their members of such a nature that the Federation are in- 
capable of undertaking; but the very vastness of this work prevents 
it possessing that element of personality which is of so much import- 
ance at the present day. And it is on that one point of “ per- 
sonality” that our’ Federation justifies, and maintains its position. 
For instance, the Affiliation provide an excellent series of lectures 
for circulation among their members, and when these lectures are 
delivered by their authors they are worthy of, and attract, consider- 
able attention, but unfortunately in the great majority of cases they 
must, for obvious reasons, be read by deputy, and when, as is 
frequently the case, the person who undertakes this task is one 
who has no knowledge of the subject of the lecture, and who very 
possibly has not had the opportunity of reading the lecture previous 
to the meeting, the result is, as everyone knows who had heard a 


Empire. 


lecture delivered in such a mamner, chaos. 

Tt must be admitted that when a lecture is delivered by the author, 
not only is it made more interesting, because it is delivered in an 
intelligible manner, but the fact that the audience is brought into 
personal contact with the lecturer is in itself beneficial to those 
who are fighting their way to the top, for strange hough it may 
sound, there is undoubtedly some mysterious, or mesmeric, influence 
(whichever you may be pleased to term it) induced by contact with 
a notability, which in some inexplicable manner rot only excites 
in the beginner a desire to do only the best work, but also enables 
him to understand the principles, ard really appears to help him to 
do it in a thorough manner. 

I feel sure that it is this element of “personality” which is con- 
ducive to the prosperity of the Yorkshire Union. The Affiliation 
also offers the use of a Board of Judges, who are prepared to judge 
the affiliated societies’ exhibitions, but the distance of our district 
1e Metropolis naturally debars their usefulness in this part 
of England. Though the Affiliation, so far as we are concerned. 
sfy upon these points, there still many advantages 
er to their members, which are well werth the nominal 
to each society, and 


are 


they of 
subscription of one guinea per year, chargec 
which are equally valuable to photographers all the world over. 
Among the benefits conferred on members of an affiliated society 
out most prominently is the Red Book, a copy 
annually to each. This book, besides serving as 
iph in several cathedrals, parks, and open spaces, 
intreduction should you meet with photographers, 
or desire to use a dark room, when away from home. They have 
also a valuable collection of fifty-four pictorial photographs by leading 
workers, which are available for circulation amongst the affiliated 
societies. The opportunity of viewing these pictures is in itself 
equal to a visit to a London exh‘bition, and, as they are framed 
and glazed with celluloid, they are an acquisition to any provincial 
photographic exhibiticn. 

Jn conclusion, I would ask all the members of our societies to 
seriously consider tie advisability of joining in with the affiliated 
societies in their good work of encouraging photographic progress 
and improving the status of photographers generally. Not only 
do you receive many benefits in) return for your support, but the 
moral force of your sympathy contributes in no small degree towards 
the attainment of their ideals. 

Societies affiliated with the R.P.S. are entitled to the following 
benefits and privileges: —The loan of illustrated lectures on) photo- 
graphic and kindred topics, sets of lantern slides, lantern lectures, 
pictures for exhibition, ete. Permission to photograph in the places 
specified above upon production of the Photographic Red Book, 
without special application to the various authorities. ‘Two copies 
of each issue of the “ Photographic Journal,” in which are published 
the proceedings of the Affiliation Committee and the transactions 
6f the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. Reduced rates 
for wall space and admission at the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain. Members of affiliated 
societies joining the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain 
receive exemption from the payment of entrance fee provided they 
have been for at least two years members of an affiliated society. 
The secretaries and delegates of affiliated societies are empowered 
to propose and second the nominations of such candidates. The 
services of a Board of Judges in respect of small society competi- 


that which stands 
of which is issued 
permit to photog 
is also useful as an 
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tions. Temporary use of the accommodation provided by the various 
societies to members away from their own districts. 

Every affiliated society has a voice in the management of the 
Affiliation through the two delegates which each is entitled to appoint. 
The general body of delegates meets at least twice a year, the 
business in the meantime being conducted by an executive com- 
mittee appointed under the provisions of Rule 6. The two: dele- 
gates appointed by each society need not necessarily be members of 
the society they represent. ‘The Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain reserves one-third of the amount of the subscriptions 
for secretarial, clerical, and incidental working expenses. The 
Affiliation Committee have the remaining two-thirds entirely at 
their disposal. 


+ 


THE LATE JAMES ALEXANDER FORREST, 


Tue death of Mr. James Alexander Forrest, which took place on 
Friday, September 9, in his ninetieth year, removes perhaps the 
oldest link between the past and present of English photography. 
Exactly three months ago, in the Jubilee number of the JourNan we 


The late James Alexander Forrest, one of the Editing Committee of 


the “Liverpool Photographic Journal, 1854-1856,” died September 9, 
1904, aged 90. 


gave a brief account of Mr. Forrest’s connection with the “ Liverpool 
Photographic Journal” and general photographic affairs in the great 
city on the Mersey. It is with deep regret that the duty of chronicling 
his decease should so soon have followed upon the pleasure we felt at 
knowing that he was alive to witness the completion of fifty years’ 
existence of the JourNan he was partly instrumental in founding. 
The respect in which he was held in Liverpool is evidence by the 
following extract from the “ Liverpool Mercury ” of Saturday last :— 
“Mr. Forrest was at one time a member of the Liverpool Town 
Council, representing Lime Street Ward for several years in the Con- 
servative interest. He was first elected to the Council in 1873, suc- 
ceeding Mr. H. Hornby, deceased. In the following year Mr. Forrest 
was returned without a contest, but three years later he was opposed 
by Mr. C. J. Crosfield, whom, however, he defeated by a majority of 
78. After serving the city in this capacity for eight years, during 
which time he did excellent work on many of the committees—includ- 
ing the Watch Committee—he retired from public life. He was the 


principal of Messrs. J. A. Forrest and Sons, glass manufacturers 
Lime Street, which firm, it will be remembered, executed the stai 
glass windows in St. George’s Hall. Mr. Forrest was a gentlemai 
artistic tastes, and his work as a pioneer of photography will long 
remembered. He was not only distinguished in the use of the cam 
but his contributions to Magazines on matiers appertaining to 
favourite pursuit were recognised as from the pen of an author 
He was for a long period a prominent member of the Livery 
Photographic Society, and was greatly respected both in public 

private life.” The late Mr. Forrest was an early President of 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Associa ion, of which he wa 
member from its foundation. In conjunction with Mr. James a5 
rupp, of Bidston, he took great practical interest in the application 
photography to astronomical purposes, and was the author of mi 
communications to the Liverpool Association. He supplied in his ¢ 
personality the unique spectacle of more than half a century’s ¢ 
tinuous devotion to the practice and encouragement of amat 
photography—a record, we should say, of its kind. Of very h 
character of heart and mind he will long be remembered with affect 
and esteem by those who follow him’ in the work of aggrandis 
photography in public practice and esteem, 


+ 


BIRD-NESTING WITH A CAMERA. 
Ava meeting of the Rotherham Photographic Society held on Tuesd 
September 6, Mr. J. W. Stamp, vice-president, gave an illustra 
lecture on the subject of bird-nesting with a camera. Mr. Sta 
commenced by saying that bird-nesting was regarded by the major 
of individuals as simply a boy’s pastime, but it was something m 
than a useless amusement. It possessed great possibilities of inter 
enjoyment, and information. He knew of no hobby that brous 
an individual into such close touch with Nature. and revealed to 
more of the hidden nooks and crannies where she stowed away | 
loveliness as bird-nesting. Commenced in a right spirit and prosecul 
in an intelligent manner, it opened out avenues of recreation a 
pleasure hitherto closed. There was bird-nesting and bird-nestii 
There was bird-nesting of the professional ege collector, who sw 
into his net every egg of every species and regarded it as so mu 
filthy lucre. There was the bird-nesting of the heartless lad w 
scoured every hedgerow, stream side, and woodland within walki 
distance with the sole object of stringing all the eggs he éould fi 
on a thread, and not content with this villainy, he pulled out eye 
nest he met with to use as a football, With neither class had he (t 
ecturer) the slightest sympathy, and he considered that the strong: 
and most repressive measures that could be brought to bear none 
strong. It was owing almost entirely to these two classes of in 
viduals that many of the rarest and most beautiful species of bi 
ad become or were rapidly becoming extinct. Some had alrea 
gone, never to return, and others were rapidly following in their wal 
It was impossible to say how much they owed to birds. Not only a 
he birds in spring and early summer provide some of the sweet. 
music that could possibly greet one’s ears, but they cleansed the ai 
irrigated and fertilised the soil, and served in various ways to ma 
ife more beautiful and enjoyable. Imagine, if they could, the con 
ion of the atmosphere without the swallow, the martin, or the fi 
catcher, or the state of the fruit frees without the tit-mouse famil 
Those little scavengers would commence at one end of the orchar 
and taking the trees in rotation, would pursue their labours as order 
and methodically as a party of human beings, destroying insect 
grubs, and larve as they went, and if in their onward march th 
did destroy a few fruit buds, well, they had it on the highest authori 
that the labourer was worthy of his hire. Then the rook fami 
ollowed the ploughman up and down the furrow, and, as he turne 
up the soil, cleared away the slugs and filth in a manner that 1 
human contrivance could accomplish. In those and many other way 
the kirds worked cheerfully, willingly, and incessantly, and the 
should regard him as an enemy of his race who did anything to destrc 
or exterminate them. There was, however, one style of bird-nestix 
hat not only needed no justification, but, on the contrary, had mue 
© commend it, namely, that which was prompted by a sincere an 
earnest desire to increase the knowledge of the birds, the nests the 
built, the eggs they laid, the lives they lived, their habits, and thei 
uses. If an individual actuated by those motives would start out o 


he crisp mornings of the early spring, 


and pursue his wandering 
in an intelligent and systematic manner, 


he would soon find his cor 
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tions of birds and bird life undergo some radical changes, while 
jdeas of Nature and Nature’s ways would be considerably increased 
d enlarged. In a particularly striking way Mr. Stamp proceeded 
describe from his own experience many of the habits of birds 
‘had made a point of studying—the wonderful construction of 
air nests, the beautiful markings of their eggs, etc., and the places 
ere they established their homes. Proceeding to describe his photo- 
phic outfit, Mr. Stamp said it was of the ordinary amateur’s 
Mety, and quarter-plate in size. He had confined his attention to 
sts that would be found on the ground or within a few fect o 
“If, however, the bird-nesting photographer intended to climb 
the top of the tallest tree with his camera and tripod strapped 
his back, or had a desire to tempt Providence by dangling at the 
d of a rope 200 feet from everywhere, he (Mr. Stamp) had no 
vice to offer. Mr. Stamp concluded his lecture by showing an 
tensive series of lantern slides, made from negatives of birds’ 
sts. They were excellently produced, and their charm 
hanced by the racy descriptions which were furnished. 


Exhibitions. 


KODAK EXHIBITION. 

fp exhibition of prize pictures and others sent in for the last Kodak 
nateur Photographic Competition is now open at the Kodak Gallery, 
“Strand, London, and will remain open until December 17. About 
(00 pictures are exhibited and the whole series makes a most interest- 


x collection. 


was 


This widely-advertised competition was probably 
2 largest photographic prize scheme ever inaugurated, and brought 
25,000 
on by 
tclifte, 
ry high standard. 
e full 
rkers 
adak. 


f Q é : : 
markab e profusion, and what is particularly interesting to note 


ictures from all parts of the world. They were adjudicated 
Sir Wm. Abney and Messrs. J. Craig Annan and Frank 
and the work throughout was held by them to be of a 
We have already published in these columns 
ist of prize winners, which included names of prominent 


tom all countries, speaking well for the ubiquity of the 


Prints of every shape, size, and colour are exhibited in 
‘the excellence of the smaller prints produced by the Kodak 
aN 

fieras of the Brownie type. This fact should prove distinctly 
couraging to the beginner with these little 


The collection of prints is admirably disp 


cameras. 


ayed on a series of 
sse partout mounts, and the entire display reflects great credit 
“the energies of Mr. B. Alfieri, to whom, we understand, the 
trying out of this part of the work is due. 
splayed are produced throughout entirely with Kodak products, 


The entire results 


d must serve as a striking advertisement for the firm. 
Particularly interesting are the prints that have been specially pro- 


iced to show the orthochromatic qualities of the Kodak plates 
id the N.C. film. 
sis applied, in the shape of flower groups, colour charts, and 
md effects, etc., and the results are extremely striking and con- 
Isive. 


These examples show all the usual practical 


Numerous attempts at something more than the usual! 
apshots are also in evidence and pictures with distinct artistic feeling 
estrongly represented. Another excellent idea, due to Mr. Alfieri, 
the grouping of the whole of one competitor’s work (although 
tered in many classes) in one frame when the average has been 
nsistently good and thought worthy of this attention. In this 
ay groups of first-class work by well-known workers are to be 
en in a manner that permits adequate comparison. 
Among those we noted whose work had been thus treated were 
ts. ©. Cadby, whose delightful studies of weeds and flowers are 
Ways acceptable, Will. A. Cadby, and Mrs. Barton, whose charac- 
ristic figure work deserve special praise. Some small nude studies 
TP. S. Greig and E. B. Vignolas, taken with the Brownie camera ; 
me wonderfully luminous groups of Algerian children by Emil 


rechon (Breste), and other work worthy of note by S. R. Carter, 
ard Muir, Fisher Ward, J. C. Warburg, Eustace Calland, E. R. 


Bull, C. J. Reade, F. W. Gregg, A. Miller, W. Deeley, Miss Tom- 
linson, W. A. Hensler, A. Richmond, Miss Kate Smith, Walter 
Clutterbuck, A. Bedding Walter Zimmermann, T. Brogden, Herbert 


Bairstow, Miss M. C. Eames, and H. Ledermann, while excel 


lent 


comparative results of experiments with the orthochromatic qualities 


of the Kodak films- are exhibited by Fred. H. Evans with a serie 


s of 


photographs of backs of books; D. J. Cartwright, of Boston, whose 
examples of cloud work should be conclusive for the landscape 
worker; André Callier (Ghent), W. J. Mitcheson, H. G. Lancaster, 


and Dr. E. J. Rose (Charlottenburg). 


All the pictures that were awarded the bigger prizes are really 


fine examples of modern photography, and nobody 
ing the exhibition will have much fault to find with the awa 
from the larger prints which take prizes 


inspect- 


rds, 


in the enlargement 


class, to the smallest—a tiny blue print measuring 14 in. by 2in. 


(E. Hoppé), looking much like a postage stamp. The gallery 


will 


be open to the public from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Saturdays from 
10 am. to 2 p.m., and no charge will be made for admission, 


Every country yisitor to London bent on seeing the Royal and S 
should certainly include this third exhibition in their programm 


EXHIBITION AT NEWTON ABBOT. 
Mr. Passmore Epwarps, the Cornishman, is famed 
county for acts of similar character to the famous Sco 


alon 
e. 


in his native 
, Mr. Andrew 


Carnegie, in that he is the donor of many public buildings, mainly 


free public libraries and other 


edifices associated with education. 


In memory of his mother, who was a Devonian, and born at Newton 
Abbot in that county, he has presented the town with a free public 


ibrary, and under the same roof the Urban District 
y arrangement with him, placed the technical schoo 
The premises are a yery fine, imposing pile, of which the late 
Silvanus Trevail, of Truro, was the architect. They opened last mo 
A committee asked Mr. Charles R. Rowe, of Cockington, Torq 
o get together a representa 
rom well-known workers. 1 


Council h 


“he show was the best yet seen in 


o the present not had opportunity 
In association with the same object Mr. F. W. Geary, of Ney 
Abbot, a very skilful amateur with a reputa’ 


ave, 


s of the town. 


Mr. 
nth. 
uay, 


ive exhibition of pictorial photography 


that 


part of Devon, and was a great education to the many photographers 
who visited it, and a surprise to the general public, which had up 
of looking upon high-class work. 


wton 


ion locally for fine work 


on Dartmoor, invited amateurs of the town and neighbourhood to form 
F g 


a section, and the 
Naturally, the 
the contributors to it were, many of 
but the work shown speedily commanded att 
first. refer. 


result was in every way satisfactory. 


ention. To this we 


oan exhibition proved a great attraction, becausd 
hem, unknown loeall: 
? y> 


will 


Dr. Grindrod was represented by some very charming examples of 


artistic work, all of which drew marked attention and observation 
visitors, especially ‘“‘Going to the Meadow,” 
of sheep, the arrangement of which was altogether admirable 
enjoyable. This picture was, perhaps, the most popular in the ex 
tion, and deserved this expression of favour. “ Cutting Oats” was 
a very much appreciated picture, vieing with “Hauling Timber 
general esteem. 
oldish man reading, very capably thought out and of excellent w 
There was fine vigour and life in “ Wracking in a Spring Tide 
shore study. “Below the Weir” was a study of a fisher, the strer 


“The Village Scholar” was a figure study of 


rom 


a man driving a flock 


and 
hibi- 
aiso- 
Poin 
an 
ork, 
aes 
ngth 


and quality of which was somewhat marred by the patch of 
near the fisherman’s head. 
artistic works, standing out among which was “The Close of a Sto 


ight 


A. J. Anderson contributed some very 


rmy 


Day,” a group of fishermen on the quay at Plymouth when the grey 


of the day had come. It was produced in gum, and this medium 
given the artist scope for strong work. 
and “The Mists of 


had’ 


“°Twixt Mist and Preeze” 
Dawn” were two studies of the sea and fishing 


craft, of strong pictorial quality and excellent atmospheric effect. 
He had a clever study of a child—“In Deadly Earnest ’—bucy at work 


lacing her boot, an experiment in local toning on platinum, az 
very interesting example of good technique. 


od a 


His “The Pine Branch” 


was quite Japanesque in treatment and very clever in selection, a 


pine branch silhouetted against a soft distant landscape and sky. 


“Tn 


the Midst of Dartmoor” was a skilful study of this famous Devon 


moorland, giving very fully the feeling of space and- distance, 


and 
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the clever way in which a group of cattle had been dealt with shows 
Mr. Anderson to be a master of the craft. Arthur Marshall was 
represented only by two works, unfortunately, but these were greatly 
admired. ‘lhe subdued religious tone and character of “Prie Dieu” 
deeply impressed everybody, and especially those who were either of 
artistic temperament or were sons of Sol or Photos. It was, aS we 
have always thought, a work of great skill and ability. ‘The Love 
Letter,” a study of a quaintly dressed lady, who is utilising the solitude 
of a glade to read her missive, is highly pictorial, the pose natural 
and easy, and the composition a fine lesson in such ways. Mr. Mar- 
shall is to be complimented upon his fine taste in harmonious and well- 
thought-out mounting, to which many excellent photographers do not 
give that attention which is due, and to their own interest. Rev. 
H. R. Campion’s high reputation as an architectural photographer 
ensured thit his contributions would be worthy. They were a splendid 
lot, of which, perhaps, the most artistically perfect, in the matter 
cf composition and arrangement, was “Quomodo Delixi” (ps. 119 v. 
97), with its memorials of the dead, the pathway to the church 
door, and the figure of the priest within the porch. His “Norman 
Work, a Contrast,” in which dark contrasts with light, with splendid 
gradation in all, is a fine cathedral interior study. “Lux Benigna,” 
a quiet, reposeful study of windows and tombs in a great church, is 
a very fine example of judicicus selection and fine technique. His 
other contributions are “The Dog Gates, Haddon Hall,” and “A 
Memory of Bygene Days,” both charming pieces of work. The fine 
technique of this worker was a great lesson to local photographers. 
A. M. Fellowes-Prynne is represented by excellent work; of them 
“Qui Vive?” a study of two terriers on a sandy seashore in the wet 
sand, of which they are reflected in a silvery soft way. The work 
is very happy. “Homeward Bound” and “Overhauling” are two 
shore studies, the last in which figures occur. His “Evening” is 
perhaps a little choked up in the shadows, but is an interesting scene. 
Miss Rodway’s “Grey” is a quiet grey study of a quiet stream 
passing by the walls of an ancient church, over which a fine fir throws 
its shade. Her “Where Erme Flows Silently” is ‘a very striking 
scene on a well-known Devon river, charmingly chosen. She is also 
represented by an interior church scene, “ Pulpit, Dittisham Church,” 
a very beautiful example of carved work, photographically of the 
best technique. Miss Marillier’s flower studies are very fine, especially 
the studies of “Chrysanthemums.” Carslake Winter Wood has several 
very excellent and artistic things—“ Kenton Church,” a study of the 
south door, very beautiful; “Church of Our Lady and St. Denis, St. 


” 


Marychurch,” a beautifully graduated example of interior work; and 
Midday. Quiet,” a study of a country village at the noontide, when 
things are still, an artistic selection. Miss G. Rodway has a very 
pretty study of child life on the Riviera, “Un Soldo?” and a 
“Schopper ”’—a German student’s beer jug, in which the half tones 
and modelling are very well rendered indeed. ©. J. King’s contribu- 
tions, representing sea-bird life and scenes in the Scilly Isles, are 
characterised by great care and very fine technique. Artistically, “On 
a Summer Sea” and “The Approaching Storm” are the most enjoy- 
able, and the latter is a fine striking view of strong sea, rocks, and a 
very stormy sky. Graystone Bird was represented by his very 
well known and successful “ Good Morning,” “ Good Night,” and “The 
Order of the Bath,” all very charming child studies. 


In response to Mr. Rowe’s request, Kodak, Ltd., were good- enough 
to send some very fine enlargements, some of the most striking of 
which were John H. Avery’s scenes in Morocco (which attracted a 
great deal of attention). Others were fine architectural work, good 
portrait and figure studies, and some striking work done by the 
Panoram. ‘This collection did much to enhance the value of the 
pictorial character of the exhibition. 

The work contributed by residents of Newton Abbot and neighbour- 
hood was got together ,by Mr. F. W. Gerry, and are a very fine 


-even lot of praiseworthy artistic quality, as a whole, and certainly 


creditable to all concerned. W. W. Palmer's Alpine scenes and a 
landscape with sheep are probably his best, though he has a study of a 


fishing fleet that is strikingly original. C. L. Vicary’s snapshot work 


is good, and shows the eye of an artist. He has a clever lot of the 
“South Devon Hounds” and of a “Hurdle Race.” A. W. Searley’s 
range of subject is very wide, and he is very successful in most of his 
work. He has scenes in Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Norway, Spitzbergen, and Iceland; and in mountain work he has 


certainly managed to do well with difficult subjects. Of f 
of these, pictorially, may be cited “The High Hills are a Ref 
he Wild Goats,” and “Brigue, Simplon Pass.” He has 
church interiors of good merit. B. T. Nunn’s “South Dc 
Folgoat, Brittany,” and “Carved Work, Cathedral of St. 
Leon, Brittany,” are most creditable and very attractive ey 
of architectural work. Of E. Brook’s contributions, the best < 
scenes in “ Bradley Woods, Newton Abbot,” each of which, hx 
would gain in quality by being of larger size. G. Bell is a ve 
siderable contributor, and the best of his work is seen in 
of the “ Old Mill, Ogwell,” ‘“ Combe-in-Teignhead,” and “Old J 
the latter a transcript of one of the delightfully picturesq 
narrow streets in that city. F. B. Wily has some dainty little 
and among the best are “A Mocrland Scene,” with ponies and 
characteristics of that charming district, and “A Cottage 1 
Wood,” artistic and well chosen. Mr. Searley showed on a 
lantern slides of many of the scenes represented in his prints 
Gerry also contributed a splendid lot of slides of flowers, sce 
Dartmoor, and of other places in Devon. He gave each eye 
lantern exhibition, including, besides these named, some exam] 
the best-known lantern-slide makers. 


fs 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

September 14-15.—Cambridge Photographic Society. 
T. J. Sowdon, “Sunny Side,” Guest Road, Cambridge. 

September 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley G 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, | 
graphic Salon, 1904, Dudley. Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W 
September 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon. Seex 
E. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 

September 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s | 
ninth Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, London. Seer 
A. W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

September 29.—Beverley Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
Morley. 

October 4.—Whitehayen Y.M.C Zoar Photographic Exhil 
Hon. Sec., J. Hayward, 14, Albert Terrace, Whitehaven. 
ctober 15-29.—Coatbri Photographie Association. 
Geo. W. Campbell, Ailsa Cottage, Coatbridge, N.B. 

October 18, 19, 20.—Kettering Church Institute Photoga 
Exhibition. Hon. Secretary, E. Claypote, 112, Hawthorn | 
Kettering. 

October 19-20.—Isle of Wight Photographic Society. Hon. 
J. Howard Burgess, 53, Pyle Street, Newport, 1.W. 

October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. Sec 
C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 
October 26-28.—Watford Camera Club. 

foot, 3, The Parade, Watford. 

November 2, 3, 4, 5. Newark Photographic Exhibition. 
L. C. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 

November 2-23.—Plymouth. Hon. Sec. Photographic 
Chas. R. Rowe, 2, Walnut Villas, Cockington, Torquay. 

November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographie Society. Hon. Seere 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 


Hon. 


Hon. 


Hon. Sec., H. G. 
Seere 


Se 


November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. Hon. 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 
November 9.—ilackney Photographic Society. Hon. Scere 


Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 15-15.—Sunderland Camera Club. Hon. Sec., Selby 
52, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 

November 1i7-18.—Braintree and Bocking Camera Club. 
Sec. W. H. Tilston, 81, High Street, Braintree, Essex. 

November 17-19.—Darwen Photographic Association. 
J. G. Thomas. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint § 
taries, J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffie 

November 22-25.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R 
Sutton, 57, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. | 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

November 25-26.—Ilford arid District Photographic Society. 1 
Sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 


Hon. 


Hon. Secretary, A 
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fovember 26-December 5.—G'asgow Eastern Amateur Photo- 
phic Association. Secretaries, John Brough, 68, Dalmarnock 
ect, Park Head, Glasgow; and Geo. R. Johnstone, 591, Alexandra 
rade, Vennistoun, Glasgow. 

Jecember 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 
Jecember 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
retary, S. U. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
st 101st Street, New York. 

Jecember 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association, 
etary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

Jecember 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8. 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. * 
Jecember 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. 
y, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasguw Road, Wishaw. 
lanuary 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. 
y, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
fanuary 20-21, 1905.—South Hssex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, E. 

anuary 28-lebruary 12, 1905.—Photographic Nociety of Marseilles, 
retary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille. 
lebruary 6-11, 1905. — Bla‘rgowrie and District Photographic 
sociation. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street 
tage, Blairgowrie. 

february 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
sociation. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
id, Glasgow. ‘ 
March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
%, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 8.E. 

lune, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G. 
ot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


Hon. Secretary, 


Hon. Secre- 


Hon. Secre- 


ee 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 
September 30.—< Photographic News.” Quarterly Competition. 
thotographic News,” 9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, 


Ictober 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures taken 
th Tbornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. 
mufacturing Co., Altrincham. 

October 10—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna 
a Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, 
Ietober 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 
ation. Secretary, M. Wanderkindere, 97, Avenue 
ussels. 

Jetober 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
tures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
ndon, EW. 

November 1.—-'The “Graphic.” £50 in cash prizes. 
loto Competition, the “ Graphic,” Tallis Street, 
ndon, H.C. 

December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 
‘lantern slides and prints made with Barnet preducts. Elliott 
d Sons, Limited, Barnet, Ilerts. 


March 15, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on Ilford 
ates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, F. 


‘Thornton-Pickarad 


Brugmann, 


Manager, 
Whitefriars, 


—! > 1+____ 


THE Observatory of Harvard University will soon possess the 
gest telescope in the world—namely, the 5ft. aperture reflecting 
strument constructed by the late Mr. A. A. Common. Before Mr. 
mmon’s death, Prof. Pickering, the director of Harvard Observatory, 

Some correspondence regarding the telescope, but the price was 
en prohibitive. A few weeks ago, the professor learned that it 
wld be Secured below cost, and a recent anonymous gift of £4,000 
the university made the purchase possible. The negotiations were 
nducted with Mr. Common’s son through Prof. Turner, of Oxford, 
d Preparations are now being made to send the instrument forward. 
1S nearly twice as large as the famous Lick telescope, which has 
faperture of Z6in, 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


—_+_—__ 


The Dai-Cornex Cameras. Sold by Messrs. R. and J. Beck, 68, Corn- 
hill, London, E.C. 

Under the name of the Dai-Cornex Cameras Messrs. R. and J. Beck 
are placing upon the market a series of nine models of magazine plate 
hand cameras, differing in their lenses, shutters, and various adjust- 
ments, but all as far as the essential novelty goes designed on a new 
principle whereby they can be loaded and unloaded in daylight. Like 
most lasting inventions the idea is simple, the plates are held in 
sheaths of thin metal as in other magazine hand cameras, but each 


oman 


sheath (see Fig. 1) is provided with a channel or groove which fits the 
one behind it in such manner that if a number are placed on top of 
each other the pile may be exposed to light without any fear of 
fogging the enclosed plates. Twelve plates placed in a dozen sheaths, 
and provided with a thirteenth sheath in front to protect the foremost 
plate, are held together with a band, and are thus placed into the 
camera (see Fig. A). 


The band is pulled off (see Fig. 3), the door of the camera is closed, 
and the camera is loaded. The plates are changed one by one by turn- 
ing a handle at the side of the case. As soon as the dozen plates have 
been used the camera may be opened in daylight, and the pack of ° 
exposed plates removed in safety and the band replaced, which holds 
them together as a pack (see Fig. 4}. Three sets of sheaths accompany 


each camera and as many more as may be recuired can be obtained. 
The Dai-Cornex has no disadvantages as compared with the ordinary 
box model plate cameras and has the additional quality that they can 
be loaded in daylight. Models A, B, and C are fixed focus cameras, 
models D, E, F, G, and H are supplied with a focussing adjustment 
and the Cornex Index. Model A has a single achromatic lens, model 
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Dyectings of Societics. 


| uo ial 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


B a periscope lens, models C and D the Beck symmetrical lens, model 
E a Beck double aplanat lens, model F a Beck biplanat lens, model F1 
a Beck-Steinheil unofocal F/6, model G a Beck-Steinheil orthostigmat 
F/6.3, model H a Beck-Steinheil unofocal F/4.5. By this system of 
daylight loading a dark room can be dispensed with as a sufficient 


number of plates can be carried in their sheaths for an entire holiday, Sept. Name of Society. Subject. 
19..,........ | Southampton Camera Club ...... A Ser earrip enti Fhotcgrap nem 
19.,.0e0 | Iford and District Photo. Soc.|{4 Holiday on, the, \on/etl 
19 .......... | South London Photo. Society ... 2 CEE BS eee Altus 
20......8 + | Croydon Nat. Hist. & Scien. Se. { Cray pe eeuine oe 
, ° . ’ ( The Norman Chu 5 of ] 
| 20....e00804 | Sheffieid Photographic Society 1 CEA Mr. James R. 
Blairgowrie and Dis. Ph. Assoc. (er Betis: Demon 
| Nelson Photographic Society...) Members’ Print Evening. 


5 x Intensification and Toning of 1 
North Middlesex Photo, Soc. .. { ee Mr. P. A. rea 
Bromide Enlaigeiments. Demon 
i { The President. 
Competi'iou—“ Eventide.” 


Eyerton Camera Club ... 
| Watford Camera Club 


and for those who do not develope their own plates it is of special London ana Provincial P.A. ...| Discussion on 0,0. Papers. 
value, as the sheaths can be sent with their plates to be developed to 

the dealer, who will return the sheaths reloaded with plates. Such a rs 
complete series of cameras can scarcely be fully described in the space PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
at our disposal, but a postcard to Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Ltd., will A erring of the General Committee was held at 51, Baker § 


obtain’ # tull-illustrated dleseanpliton by return. W., on Friday, 9th inst. Present, Messrs. F. A. Bridge, Alfred 


“Seltona” Court postcards. Sold by the Leto Photo Materials Co., 8. H. Fry, Wm. Gill, Wm. Grove, H. E. Hull, Percy Lankest 
Ltd., 9, Rangoon Street, London, H.C. Mackie, E. Scamell, and Lang Sims. Mr. Alfred Ellis pre 
These dainty little cards are prepared with the same emulsion as in the chair. The date of the annual general meeting was 
the well-known “Seltona seli-toning papers, and print out in precisely for Friday October 21, the meeting to be held at the q 
the same manner, giving, with very little trouble, excellent prints of a 7 a Crea £8 Tbe olhaastarranoed thatenee 
good colour, The cards are 3} x 44, and have rounded corners, and on Photogra ante Coty a ose ack eas Soe x 
the back have the usual postal announcement and a space for | to the ordinary business of the meeting a tentative sehen 
a message. The cards are printed either under a mask, or the entire the granting of certificates to operator’s assistants, etc., shou 
sensitive surface can be utilised if thought necessary. The printing is laid. before the members and their opinions taken thereon, 
carried considerably deeper than the finished print is to be, and for |" Aisa that ae discussion «should be invited upon the suggestic 
Brace ISO HEARS sos te prints for a minute or two im Clean water, Mr. H. Snowdon Ward contained in the September numb 
and place in the fixing bath as follows :—Hypo, 1 oz.; water, 10 ozs. os ‘ pee n es eee ales ' benevolent ai 
Fix for about ten minutes, then wash for one hour in running water or The Photogram” of the Institution of a a 
eight to ten changes. For purple and blue tones soak the prints for a | Photographers. Report was made of the numerous application 
minute or two in clean water, and place for seven to ten minutes inthe | advice and assistance received during the recess which had, 
following :—Common salt, + oz. (or a good teaspoonful to $ pint of | dealt with by the Emergency Committee. Further consider 
water) ; water, 12 oz. Rinse in clean water and fix as above. To ensure | was given to the Examination of Assistants scheme. 
permanence, a fresh solution of hypo should be used for each batch of 


prints. Should there be any fear of the hypo being acid, add a pinch + 
of bicarbonate of soda to the solution, The real colour and brilliance 

of the print is only arrived at when quite dry, it cannot be judged M. Pavt ReNovarn’s love of truth has often made him suffer j 
while still wet. The makers state that the surface of “Seltona” is physical discomfort. When making sketches at the Paris Exhil 
| sometimes apt to discolour a short time after manufacture, due to the he squeezed himself into all sorts of uncanny hiding places y 
| gold couletiasd io the are This discoloration, pOweros; ee hemcouldl observe and portray the various types in all +heul na 
i a difference whatsoev er to the finished print, as the yellowness dis characteristics, and the result was a wonderful series of lif 
| appears entirely in the fixing solution. pictures of the people who stood out strongly among the 1 
| | visitors. Whatever subject he has in hand no trouble is spar 
Patent Dews that he may get the absolute effect of light and atmosphere, 
| ey, o realise and distinguish individuals in relation to their environt 
In the current number of the “Studio” an example is given 0 
The following applications for patents were made between August enthusiasm and love for actuality. In the private chapel of 
29 and September 3, 1904:— Invalides lie, under triple lock and bar, the hat and sword ¥ 
Stereoscopic Photographs.—No. 18,672. “Improvements in the pro- | Napoleon wore at the battle of Austerlitz. TlTese precious J 
cess of making line composite stereoscopic photographs.” (Date | are so highly valued that foreign Sovereigns are practically the 


applied for under Patents Act, 1901, September 17, 1903, being 
date of application in United States.) Complete specification. 
(Frederic Eugene Ives.) 


strangers admitted to the chapel, which is situated in the basen 
When the Emperor and Empress of Russia were in Paris they vi 


Lens Stops.—No. 18,694. “Improvements in stops and diaphragms | this sacred place, and the scene supplied Renourd with the mate 
for photographic lenses.” (Theodore Brown and Ernest Osman or a splendid picture. In the foreground of this canvas the Em} 
Brown.) and Empress stand examining the relics, Felix Faure waits 


Cc .—No. 18,815. “Improvements i hot hi as.” a 5 
er Geneds iReisselll Nicholls) pee gee CaaS by, and beyond this group rises the huge statue of Napoleon... 


Paper.—No. 18,890. “Method of production ‘of photographic paper execution of this notable painting severely tried the artist’s.cow 


and the like.“ Complete specification. (Paul yon Garainow- | For many hours at a time he was locked in the chapel, “the 
. Trauttenberg and Max Leopold Fabian.) , iving occupant of the vast edifice. It was winter, and im orde 
Slides.—No. 19,010. Improvements in and relating to photo- keep even moderately warm he-had to work muffled up in Blar 


graphic change slides for daylight loading.” Arthur Augustus | > " - ; 
Brooks and George Andréw’ Watson). | from head to foot. There was no means of escape until the offie 


Film-packs.—No. 19,038. “Improvements in or relating to photo- charge of the Invalides returned in the evening with the keys 
graphic flat film packs. and in the packing of such films, and released his voluntary prisoner.” Such artistic fervour is rat 
cases or holders for said packs.” (Newton Livingstone Scott.) hese days of photography and the indolence it engenders, 
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Dews and Dotes. 


ee ees 
fur Metotype Company, of 2384, Seven Sisters Road, London, N. 
announcing the introduc 
| papers. 

In. F. F. Dover, of 33, Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E. 
, been appointed sole agent for Monckhoven’s carbon tissues, 
nsfer papers, etc. 


> 
ion of a new series of metotype plaques 


ig proceedings and transactions of the Croydon Natural History 
| Scientific Society for the year ending January 19, 1904, have 
n issued. Reports of the various sections are given, and many 
the papers read from time to time are reprinted, the volume 
ing several admirable illustrations. 


HE prospectus and class time-table of the twenty-third session 
44-5) of the Polytechnic Technical and Continuation Schools have 
nsent us. The Photographic School opens on Tuesday night, 
ober 18, in thé large hall, when a lecture will be given by Mr. 
ward Farmer, entitled, “The Making of a Photograph.” There 
[be no charge for admission. 


Varrorp Camera Club’s second annual exhibition will be held at 
Corn Exchange, Watford, on October 26, 27, and 28. ‘There will 
five open classes, and medals will be placed at the disposal of 
judges, Messrs. J. H. Gear and J. A. Hodges. 
ty forms can be obtained from the Hon. Sec. , 
The Parade, High Street, Watford. 


Particulars and 
H. G. Trayfoot, 


Ve have received from the Crown Photo Mount Works, Percy 
set, Rotherham, some tasteful specimens of greeting cards. These, 
h the addition of photographic prints, which may be either pasted 
or “slipped in,” are intended to form substitutes for the conven- 
lal Christmas card during the approaching season for such things. 
y are excellently adapted for the purpose, and we can recommend 

teaders to apply for price lists and specimens to the above 
ress. 


BORETARIES of photographic and other societies should send for a 
y of the list of lectures supplied by the Lecture Agency, Ltd., the 
er Temple, Strand, London. It will be strange if they cannot find 
their winter programmes at least one item amid the galaxy of 
mt therein available. The agency publishes each year this list of 
leading popular lecturers and entertainers who are available for 


agements. It contains portraits, details of subjects, and all other 
essary information. 


HE London County Council announces that the evening classes held 
he various polytechnic s, technical institutes, and schools of art 
be reopened towards the end of the present month. The evening 
ols previously conducted by the School Board will be reopened 
the enrolment of students on Monday next. Scholars under 
fen are admitted free to all schools, and in sixty-five schools no 
will be charged to any students.. Any persons who desire to make 
nselyes acquainted with further particulars of the classes are 
ised to ask for a pamphlet from the schoolkeeper of any of the 
Neil’s schools, ; 


APPLEGATE Photographic Society.—This Socie y commenced 
ther season in their well-appointed room in Cripplegate Institute 
September 5 with a demonstration of “Cross Swords” pigment 
er and Paget's self-toning, given by Mr. H. Gordon Stollard. 
le very good results were shown, and especially for those who 
€ gone beyond the P.O.P. stage. The demonstrator laid special 
SS upon the ease with which local development and suppres- 
| of unnecessary detail could be obtained, and in this respect 
Paper somewhat resembles “gum,” although the ease with 
ch it can be worked is much greater.” 


HOTOGRAPHY to Beautify Public-houses.—The Central Public House 
st Association has received through Mr. R. E. Macnaghten, of the 
Manian Public House Trust Association, the sum of £25 from an 
hymous donor who wishes the money to be spent in decorating one 
pre of Earl Grey’s Trust public-houses with framed photographs 
ssmania. The object of the donation is both to give a refined tone 


4 Dublic-houses and to bring before the customers in a striking 
ner the beauties and advantages of the Colony for would-be | 


emigrants. The photographs will probably be in the 


Huts, Wisley, Surrey, and the Plumes, Park Royal. 


placed 


Tue Private View at the Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the Photo- 
graphic Salon yesterday disclosed many novelties in photographic 
eccentricity ; much that calls for a second inspection ; and some really 
clever work in multiple gum‘ printing. We understand a greater 
number of works than usual was submitted but fewer have been 
hung. The tone of the entire show, however, with the exception of 
occasional gleams of sunlight, and colour for which we are grateful, ‘s 
rather depressing. It is worthy of note that of the 223 pictures on 
view (by 97 exhibitors) no less than 83 are American—having been 
selected by the American members of the Linked Ring, and 27 are 
from other foreign sources. The remainder are English. 


Tue Free Portrait Scheme in Ceylon.—A correspondent writes to 
the “Ceylon Advertiser” :—The Island has lately been flooded by 
prospectuses of a French firm, promising to the holders of these 
documents a life-size crayon portrait for the mere acceptance of the 
same as a present. The old proverb “Le monde vent étre abuser!” 
evidently seems to be the motto of these gracious donors, and it is, 
I think, the duty of the Press to warn the too credulous public, on 
possible and almost certain frauds, in this matter. Any one who 
has remarked the absolute silence on the framing question will not 
be surprised if on receipt of a nasty caricature by post or agents, a 
claim is made on him “for the frame,’ which will render the whole 
adventure a too expensive one. 

Tur Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition at the New Gallery 
opens its doors to the public on Thursday next. The private view 
and soirée are on Wednesday. We hear that this year’s show consti- 
tutes a record in the way of entries. Over 2,000 photographs have 
been sent in for competition in the pictorial section alone. We extend 
cur sympathy to the mem the Selection Committee. It is 
interesting to note that the new regulation limiting the number of 
entries by each competitor to six has had just the opposite effect 
intended. Instead of curtailing the total number of entries it has 
had the effect of considerably augmenting them. Every exhibitor has 
apparently felt it a matter of duty to send the full number. We 
understand, also, that the quality of the work submitted is above the 
average, and a great many good things, particularly in the invitation 
section, will meet the gaze of the visitor to this year’s exhibition. 


ers 0. 


PHoToGRAPHY is admitted to be of great value 
cially to astronomy, but the debt may be repaid 


to the sciences, espe- 
by the accurate know- 


ledge gained. by the labours of workers in this science. The 
“Observatory Magazine” for the current month states that an 


astronomer at Harvard University is making a very patient investi- 
gation of small photographic details, and finds, for instance, that 
there is a difference in photographic action depending on the tem- 
perature at which the plate is exposed, and, secondly, that the 
sensibility of the plate increases in a slight degree with its age. 
One great difficulty that astronomers have to surmount is to find 
a scheme of correlation between photographic and visual brightness 
—the brightest star does not always give the largest image on the 
photograph, as might indeed be expected, since it is the blue end 
of the spectrum which is most effective in photography, whereas 
the rays of all colours go to make up the visual image. 


5 


“I nave been reading some scientific lightning stories with the 
keenest interest. It seems,” writes Dagonet in “The Referee,” “that 
a woman struck by lightning while looking at a cow had a photo- 
graph of the cow reproduced on her chest by the lightning. A man 
standing near a sacred picture was struck, and the picture was repro- 
duced on his back. The new method of photography is hardly likely 
to be popular with private sitters. But imagine the possibilities. 
Think of the thrills now available for sensational romance. Fancy 
the joy of the melo-dramatist who for four acts has allowed the 
innocent man to be falsely accused of the murder of the lock-keeper’s 
daughter, when he arranges for the hero to tear aside the villain’s 
at in the last act, and point to the picture of the murdered 
girl on his  shirt-front. 3.—This situation is registered at 
Stationers’ Hall and in the United States of America according to 
the Act of Congress. Pirates, beware.” 

TH 


wal 


prophecy of Sir William Ramsay, speaking to the members of 


the Society of Chemical Industry at St. Louis on September 8, that 
science was on the eve of discovering the “origin of the ordinary 
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ry 


elements,’ 


properties of radium, its power to transform itse 
so on, it has been evident that a new direction 
scientific thought. But if this expected discovery 
we shall be rather sorry for science. It will he in 


for years. At last, one unlucky morning, the bird 
and the sportsman wept bitterly: his sole joy in 
him. However, we can console ourselves with ti 
this scientific mountain top be scaled, endless pea 
from its heights to stretch ahead of the ardent c 
ledge. 


the authority of Alderman Charles Burt, J.P., 


which are among the finest on the Thames. 


of. 


old sportsman, to whomi a solitary jack-snipe afforded f 


To Save Thames Scenery.—It was announced on Sa 
he Surrey County 
Council’s representative on the Thames Conservancy Board, that 
the Board of Trade have refused their consent to the plans of the 
Thames Steam Tug and Lighterage Company of building a dock 
and other works on Lot’s Eyot, opposite Kew Gardens, for the 
repair and building of barges. Residents of the Lower Teddington 
Road, Hampton Wick, have petitioned the Conservancy to do all 
in its power to prevent the carrying out of a proposal to convert 
a portion of the grounds of Cambridge House, Hampton Wick, into 
a wharf. Cambridge House is situated immediately opposite the 
Canbury Gardens at Kingston, in one of the prettiest reaches of the 
Thames. The Hampton Wick Urban District Council are expected 
to take the matter up, as also are the Kingston Corporation, who 
spent a large sum some years ago in laying out the Canbury Gardens, 


has 


the 


if it be fulfilled, would appear to bring us very near the 
solution of the Riddle of the Universe. Since the discovery of the 
f{ into helium, and 


been given to 


really comes about 


position of the 


ood for powder 
flew into the shot, 
life had gone from 
he thought that, if 
ks will yet be seen 
imber after know- 


urday last, on 


A New Beauty Spot for London.—The new Tube railway, which is 
to run from Charing Cross via Euston to Hampstead, is a commend- 
able enterprise in so far as it will make the northern heights acces- 
sible to all at the most moderate outlay. Fortunately the owners in 
the present case, whose land the County Council desires to ransom, 
are the Eton College trustees, and, meeting those who are working 
for the public in a generous spirit, they have agreed to sell some 
eighty acres of the debatable land for the sum of £39,000, Towards 
the total purchase money about £33,000 has already been collected, 
and the Council are very anxious to secure the comparatively small 
remaining amount before the term expires during which they have 
option of purchase. With the eighty acres added to the Heath and 
public property a beautiful view would be saved for all time to a city 
not too rich in such possessions, and the thousands who will doubtless 
use the new Tube, especially on great holidays, would find themselves 
on arrival at once in the midst of a splendid playground teeming with 
as many puotographic possibilities as the famous Heath itself boasts 


A PxorograpHic Competition—The Architectural Association 
Camera and Cycling Club is holding a photographic competition 
which closes on October 1, before which date all photographs should 
be sent to Mr. Gilbert H. Lovegrove, the hon. secretary, at the offices 
of the Association, 18, Tufton Street, Westminster. 
tion is confined to sets of photographs adapted for the purpose of 
architectural study, and is open to members of the architectural pro- 
fession and all members of the Architectural Association. Each set 
should consist of not more than twelve prints, and should illustrate 
one subject or class of subjects. A competitor may submit any 
number of sets. The photographs will be approved by the Com- 
mittee of the Camera and Cycling Club as having reached a fair stan- 
dard of technical excellence, and will then be finally adjudged by a 
gentleman, not a photographer, who is an expert in architectural 
tuition, and who will be chosen by the President of the Architectural 
Association. His name will be declared before the end of March. 
Copies of the winning prints by a permanent process must be 
deposited with the Architectural Association before the prize of three 
guineas in the form of books or apparatus is presented to the winner. 


The competi- 


Bern Nevis Observatory.—Ben Nevis Observatory will be closed next 
month. The directors explain that their reason for this decision is lack 
of funds, The annual cost of maintenance of the Ben Nevis and Fort 
William Observatories is about £1,000, towards which £350 is granted 
by the Treasury. The directors have communicated with Mr, Balfour 
on the subject, the committee appointed to inquire into the adminis- 


ration by the Meteorological Council of the Parliamentary g 
£15,300 per annum having stated, it appeared, that only £3 
required to ensure the continued maintenance of the observator: 
grant of £600 was asked for from the Government. Mr. Balf 
nis reply, expressed regret that the Lords of the Treasury co 
entertain any proposal which would involve the placing of the 
charge for the maintenance of the observatories on the public 
The Council was prepared to continue the grant of £350, pr 
hat some public body in Scotland was willing to underta 


| support of the observatories on their present footing. The dir 


in their reply, pointed out that they neither knew of any publi 
in Scotland able to do what was suggested, nor could they ma 
resh application for funds to the general public, 


Tur Chancellor of the Exchequer has appointed the following 
men to serve as members of a committee to inquire into the 
duty-free alcohol for industrial purposes:—Sir Henry Pri 
K.C.B., C.S.1., chairman; Professor Sir William Crookes, F 
Sir W. H. Holland, M.P.; the Hon. J. Scott-Montague, 
Lothian D. Nicholson, Esq.; Dr. W. Somerville, Dr. T. E, 7 
C.B., F.R.S.; Thomas Tyrer, Esq. The terms of reference 
“To inquire into the existing facilities for the use, without pa 
of duty, of spirits in arts and manufactures, and, in particula 
the operation of section 8 of the Finance Act, 1902; and to 
whether the powers conferred upon the Commissioners of 
Revenue by this section permit of adequate facilities being giy 
the use of spirits in manufactures and in the production of 1 
power, or whether further facilities are required; and, if it) 
appear to the committee that the present facilities are inadequ 
advise what further measures could be adopted without preju 
the safety of the revenue derived from spirits and with due | 
to the interests of the producers of spirits in the United King 
All communications should be directed to Sir Henry Primrose, K 
Somerset House, Strand, W.C. 


2 


Firm Notes.—The current number of the “Barnet Record” 
the following useful hints in reference to film manipulatioi 
film which has been soaked in water will take much long 
develop than one which is placed dry in the developer. 1 
due partly to the dilution of the developer, and partly to th 
that, as the gelatine is saturated with water, the developer ] 
ates it but slowly. The wetted film will take at least half a 
again to develop as cne that is dry. If there are any sections 
to be under-exposed, when a complete spool is being deyelop 
attempt should be made to force development. The film shor 
rinsed and fixed as soon as the correctly exposed sections hay 
developed. Those which have been under-exposed will be | 
best condition for intensification. Forcing the developmen 
spoil all the exposures. Development of the complete spool i 
carried out in a special dish made for the purpose, or in an or 
dish with a movable porcelain bridge standing in it. The prt 
is the same in all cases; the roller or bridge, whichever is emp 
holds the film under the surface of the developer. The celluloi 
of the film is kept next to the roller, and by alternately raisin 
lowering each end, the whole surface is wetted in turn. Whe 
film is cut into sections, a convenient way of holding each 
flat in the developing dish is to place it face upwards on a 
of glass of the same size, and to clip it at each end with an 
indiarubber band. 


Mr. Freprric Grorex Kirron, well known as a writer on D 
and his illustrators, diced in London on Saturday at the age of 
eight. Mr. Kitton was born at Norwich in 1856, and was the 
son of the late Mr. Frederic Kitton, hon. Fellow of the Microse 
Society. He received his education at a private school at No 
and was trained as a draughtsman and engraver on wood b 
late Mr. W. L. Thomas, of the “Graphic.” He adopted lite: 
as a profession, and more especially that branch of literature 
is concerned with the illustration of books. One of his e 
publications of this nature was a memoir of Hablot Knight Br 
entitled “Phiz,” which appeared with reproductions of Bre 
work in 1882. “John Leech, Artist and Humourist,” followed in 
The chief work of his lifetime was devoted in one way and ar 
to Dickens, the Autograph Edition of whose works he edited. 
“Dickensiana” were published in 1886, and among other boo 
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me subject were “ Charles Dickens, by Pen and Pencil,” which 
ed in 1889, “ Dickens and His Illustrators,” 1898, ‘Charles 
as, his Life, Writings, and Personality,” 1902. Mr. Kitton 
ablished a memoir of his father, Mr. Frederic Kitton, in 1895, 
centenary memoir of the musician Zechariah Buck in 1899. He 
frequent contributor of both articles and drawings to the 
Journal” and the “Magazine of Art,” and had been hon. 
wry of the Hertfordshire Art Society.since 1900, and one of 
m. secretaries of the Hertfordshire County Museum. 


PARTURE in high-power microscopy which is the invention of 
|. W. Gordon merits more attention than it obtained at its 
exhibition at the Royal Society. When high magnification 
empted by a series of lenses arranged in the conventional 
er, the emergent beam of light which enters the eye of the 
yer is so small that vision is deficient, owing to the fact that 
upil of the eye is not entirely filled with light. It is conse- 
ly apparent that in order to obtain satisfactory results in 
‘ive magnification the emergent ray should be expanded in such 
y as to fill the pupil of the eye. This result is achieved in 
J, W. Gordon’s microscope. It comprises an ordinary micro- 
with an eccentrically-rotating glass screen, with a finely- 
ed surface placed in the view field. This is viewed through a 
d microscope which has an object glass of half an inch, by 
s of which a further magnification of one hundred diameters 
adered possible. The transmitted emergent beam is expanded 
e ground glass screen, so that it fills the second microscope; and 
are no imperfections in the magnifications. Mr. Gordon 
ified a diatum to ten thousand diameters, and its structure 
erfectly clear and defined right to the edges. A comprehensive 
of the extent of this excessive magnification may be gathered 
the fact that if the eye of an ordinary house-fly were magnified 
é same scale it would co an area of three hundred and twelve 
e feet. The purpose of revolving the ground grained screen 
prevent the grain thereon from becoming visible and thereby 
fering with the magnifying of the object under observation, 
Pas it is not in contact with either of the microscopes, there 
complete absence of vibration. 


oToGRAPHY on the Norfolk Broads.—A good many readers will 
the Norfolk Broads district as a holiday resort, and it will 
ainful to them to notice how in the last few years. public 
s, and amongst them those of the photographer, have been 
iled, writes a correspondent to the “ Oxford Chronicle,” whose 
ledge of them dates back at least twenty years, when most 
le waterways were as free as the seashore to the fisherman as 
as the yachtsman, but since that time there has been a terrible 
ge. The “Broads” were first brought into repute by the pub- 
ion of a boys’ holiday book by Christopher Davies, entitled 
= Swan and her Crew,” and in the succeeding year I made a 
visit, which has been regularly followed up with very few 
al exceptions, to this delightful quarter. Since that time the 
ds have been gradually closing up to the public, South Walsham 
3 the last to go, and soon there will be nothing left except 
rivers to sail on, fish in, or photograph over. There was a 
htful sail in the northern portion, up the Bure or north river, 
igh Heigham Sounds and Meadow Dyke, across Horsey Mere 
up Waxham Dyke, which runs in close contiguity to the beauti- 
sand dunes beyond which lies the sea. It was the orthodox 
Tamme to take this course to reach the sea, either landing at 
ham Bridge or at Palling for the short walk across the sand- 
te indulge in a sea bath. Picture my horror last week when 
‘covered Waxham Dyke deserted and a notice board intimating 
it was now considered a ‘private canal” (according to the 
line), and that one was not allowed to moor a boat, land, tow, 
or navigate to the aforesaid “private canal.” Some wag has 
id at the end of the notice “or breathe” and really that con- 
ency will have to be taken into account later on. It is a sparsely 


lated district, and the bucolic mind is sluggish, but I know 
y districts where such notice boards would not have survived 
our. Waxham Dyke is as much a public highway as Fleet Street 
he Strand, and is, indeed, the only waterway by which the 
Ses of Waxham and Palling can be reached at all, Why doesn’t 
body take the matter up? 


Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given, 

*\* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by owr 
correspondents. 

— 
THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Will you allow me space to say that at the annual 
general meeting of the Association, which will he held at the Royal 
Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, by kind -permission of the 
Council of the Society, on Friday, October 21, the committee will 
submit the outlines of their scheme for the granting of certificates for 
photographic operators, assistants, etc. The difficulties of meeting the 
requirements of employers and of arranging for the attainment of 
certificates by employés without almost prohibitive conditions have 
been found to be very great, and the Committee would feel obliged if 
members who are interested in the subject would make it their 


business to attend and assist in deliberating wpon the matter. _ They 
would welcome also communications from non-members. At. the 


same meeting Mr. H. Snowden Ward’s appeal for the institution of a 
Benevolent Fund for photographers will be discussed, especially in its 
bearing upon the legitimate work of the Association. 

May I add a reminder to members that the annual subscription is. 
now due.—I am, etc., WILLIAM GROVE, 

September 12, 1904. Hon. Secretary. 
OF PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

To the Eaitors. 

Gentlemen,—Your corresponcent, Mr. Arnett, writing under the 
above heading in your last issue, ra some points with which some 
of your readers—especially those who happen to be employees—may 
be at variance With the main portion of Mr. Arnett’s ably written 
communication the writer agrees most cordiaily; these are certainly 
truths that “he who runs may read.” The construction, based upon 
the continued appearance of an advertisement by an eminent firm, is 
certainly one way of looking at the matter. There may be, however, 
other points of view, quite as likely to be the right. 

Is it not possible that a firm, known by its continual advertise- 
ments, would be avoided by operators of the best class? They may 
reasonably suppose that such firms do not keep their men; very long, 
and would prefer to remain in a house less eminent but more reliable. 
Another reason for this coruscation of advertisements on the part 
of the leading firm may have been that pressure of business caused 
them to forget to withdraw the ad. The same pressure might have 
also induced them to forget that they had engaged two men instead of 
one for the same position; and, further, the said pressure of business 
may haye been the cause of sending on one of their old employees to 
fill the vacant post! The uninitiated may think that the leading firm 
might have done this at first, saving themselves trouble, and the~ 
employés in question a good deal of injustice. But, alas! the uniniti. 
ated were ever ignorant. (Please, gentlemen, describe the last para- 
graph as a Joak, or some of your readers may take it quite seriously). 
In the second instance quoted by your correspondent, surely plenty 
of good retouchers are to be found for a salary of 45s. per week? 
Perhaps the noted firm wished to secure a special man and would fain 
have lured him by an increased offer—not quite what he asked maybe. 
The writer fears that the lack of competent assistance in the photo- 
graphic profession is largely caused by some of the principal houses 
who take apprentices, with premium, and fail to give them any real 
knowledge of the business. Because a lad has served his time at 
So-and-so’s, he is taken on by another firm much less eminent, which 
firm. is greatly disgusted to find that their acquisition can varnish nega- 
tives and change plates, his other knowledge being practically nil. 
If a really good operator is difficult to find a first-rate employer is a 
much greater variety. When double dealing, meanness, and lack of 
true business principles have disappeared from the high places of 
photography, then, and only then, will the talented and faithful 
worker be found to match the altered conditions of employment.— 
Yours faithfully, OPERATOR. 

September 9, 1904. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYRIGHT. 
To the Editors. 


editorial note to the letter under the above heading in 


the photographer against those illustrated papers 
duced his work without fee, or permission, and if 
not the statement has many times been made, in reply to 
it is not necessary to state on a photograph whether it 


the B.J.P. preaching one doctrine when they chanced 
aggressors, and another when itself stumbled. 


sest photographers, those who produce individualistic wor 
to suffer at the hands of customers who get these portrai 
© 
S 


ec 
Pp 
u 


commission. Quite recently,a case came under my immedi: 


doing from the carbon photographs a local firm supply at tk 
a dozen. The price he charged was 4s. 6d. a dozen, but I 
that in this case the quality of the work was so poor that 


Gateshead-on-Tyne, September 12, 1904. 
{It is true that the British Journan or ProrogRAPHY 
duce his work without fee or permission, and always 
has never been an adyocate of the system of 


sittings.’ Our correspondent entirely misses the po 


themselves. It simply amounted to the suggestion 


‘sitting system which to our knowledge is felt all over 


doubt, disappear. If this matter had been handled with 


spectacle of the great newspaper concerns being as far 


interests .of the photographic profession.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Reverting to your remarks annexed to my 
you. were good enough to insert in your last issue, I 
thinking that your own case is an exceptional one, rea 
yourself and the firm holding the copyright of the phi 


fees they didn’t contemplate incurring.” . 
My experience is that they are quite capable of taking c 
selves, as the circular which I quoted clea 
have seen several similar ones which 

photographs from celebrities direct.—I an 


sent when 


September 12, 1904. 


Gentlemen,—I cannot help thinking it unfortunate in the interests 
of the photographic profession that you should have appended your 


he issue of 


September 9. It has always been the policy of the B.J.P. to defend 


who repro- 
I mistake 
ueries, that 
is the pro- 


duacer’s copyright or not, and that reproducers reproduce it at their 
own risk. The’ number of invitation sittings is now so great that 
this risk is not a small one. I do not see that the strong and loyal 
support the B.J.P. has always given to the P.C.U. should be allowed 
to cover any accidental’ breach of the Union’s rules or of the copy- 
right laws, and it seems to me that many of the illustrated papers 
will, and all of them might, say that the “splendid irony” lay in 


to be the. 


A further point comes to my mind whilst writing. So many of the 


k, are liable 
ts copied at 


heap rates, that the tendency in such businesses must eventually be 
for the photographer to reserve the copyright to himself by agreement 
~signed at the time of sitting. This, of course, could only be done 
by men sufficiently strong, and is only worth while to those who 
harge relatively high prices. The artist selling a portrait may not, 
erhaps, reserve copyright, but he has no interest in reproduction 
nless a painted replica is required, and then he is usually given the 


ate notice, a 


pemist and dealer showing me some pictorial postcards he had been 


hree guineas 
must admit 
the scheme 


must have proved a failure. But the possibility is there.—Yours 
truly, C. H. Hewirr. 


has always 


defended the photographer against those illustrated papers that repor- 


will, but it 
“invitation 
int of our 


append, which was written solely in the interests of photographers 


that they 


should make their non-paying sitters acquainted with the rudiments 
of copyright law. Any risk of newspaper aggression would, or should, 
then be removed and much of the antipathy towards the invitation 


the country 


and reacts upon the whole of the photographic profession, would, no 


greater tact 


years ago we in all probability should not now contemplate the 


as possible 


their own photographers, and doing a vast amount of work which need 
not have been diverted from legitimate professional sources. Out 
strong and loyal support of photographic copyright by no means 
blinds us to the instances in which it has not been worked to the best 


letter which 
cannot help 
lly between 
otograph in 


question, so I am sure you will not expect me to refer to it beyond 
regretting that any misunderstanding should have occurred. Never- 
theless, I feel I must take exception to what you say as to the 
“Tilustrated Press Editors runnng the risk of being pounced upon for 


are of them- 


y demonstrates ; besides, I 


asking for 


s, yours faithfully, 
A Member or tHE P. C. N. 


THE GOLDSMITHS’ INSTITUTE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIEI 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I very much regret to have to advise you that 
society will cease to exist on the 29th instant owing to the fact 
the Goldsmiths’ Company will discontinue its technical and recres 
work here on that date, the building having now been handed | 
to the University of London for other purposes. I should feel 
ceedingly obliged if you would be kind enough to notify this fa 
your columns for the information of our various.friends and « 
spondents in photographic circles. Any further communications | 
reference to the society may. be sent to me at my private add 
The Laurels, Slaithwaite Road, Lewisham, 8 E.—Very faith 
yours, A. H. Dowyery, Hon. Secretaz 

September 10, 1904. 


THE NEW “STEADMAN” SYSTEM OF EXPOSURE / 
PLATE SPEED MARKINGS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In Mr. Alfred Watkins’ remarks re my new sys 
as outlined in this paper on August 5, I fear that he has not | 
considered the real meaning of the word “system.” If he will 
in some dictionary he will find that it is not a series of new tn 
but rather, as mine gives it: “An orderly combination, or arra 
ment, as of particulars, parts, or elements into a whole.” In as: 
ing that I claim newness for the different truths he assumes 1 
than I. And even in the arrangements of the parts of the syste 
claim newness only for those parts which differ from the o 
systems now in use. Any one should know that the parts whieh 
similar could not be new, and this I considered so self-evident 
I must confess I did not think that any one would come out 
contend for it. I realise fully the good qualities of Mr. Wat! 
methods, and especially along the line of factoral development 
do think, however, that although his method of exposure 
sufficiently exact to save every plate exposed, it is so because of 
very great latitude of all emulsions, and not because of its 
grasp of the truths of light and subject, especially the latter. 
is not sufficient to not lose a plate or film in exposing. On the 
trary, it is absolutely essential for the worker to be able to k 
exactly what would be a normal exposure (in the sense of a col 
exposure for a certain subject in hand), and then he is able t 
vary the exposure as to draw down the half-tones of the sul 
into the shadows of the finished photograph, or raise them up cl 
to the high lights by a predetermined amount of under-normé 
over-normal exposure. The fact of exposure is logically the 1 
place for fixing the tone curve of the finished photograph, an 
time it shall be so used by all who claim-at all to have gra 
the truths of photography. 

Mr. Watkins thinks that my subject-table (which is the 
arrangement in the system) is too complex. Is it as comple: 
Nature, from whose face the vibrations come to the lens? 
system is as nothing. The question is: “What is the char: 
and condition of Nature, with which we have to deal?” The 
ject-table only divides each class of subjects into three divisi 
as, for example, regular exteriors. When there are light-colo 
sbjects in the picture-field the divisions are only between “Db: 
eye,” “objects in middle distance,” and “ objects in foregrou 
Surely this is not too complex. In my opinion it is the limi 
simplicity, and, in truth, necessary to the development of the wo 
who is commencing the practice of photography along the line 
seeing Nature, and discriminating between the different struct 
of picture-fields. It will lead to a closer study of the foregre 
and middle distance, and with the other subjects the same. 
surely the subject with objects in the middle distance would rec 
only one-half the area of diaphragm with the same time of expo 
as would a subject with objects in the foreground. And a b 
eye view would only require one-half that of the middle-dist 
view. In fact, I only intend by this differentiation to suggest 
control of the subject by the mind through giving each its esp 
diaphragm, which sticks to it permanent y so long as the § 
plate or film is used. And when any worker has the syster 
hand he will discriminate still more fine y than I have in 
arrangement of the system. 

As to using the “first-appearance” method for measuring 
actinity of the light, it is all a question o using it until a cer 
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sfidence is inspired. It is simply a “fixed amount of work” for 
» light to do, and this constitutes a measurement of that light. 
actice gives absolute control and confidence. he strong point 
‘all the established systems is the differentiation of the speeds 
emulsions by giving to each speed a diaphragm which is supposed 
be correct (with the intensity factor as exposure), and: is to the 
fing point, for each emulsion. ‘his is.done notwithstanding the 
dinary worker uses the same plate for years at a time. They 
0, by incorporating the “comparison” method of tinting, select 
arbitrary paper and tint as standards, and it is necessary to 
y the meter in order to use the méthod. The strong point of 
ynew “arrangement of truths,” or system, is that a subject-table 
ly be provided which is correct for the especial plate that the 
rker uses, and once in his possession he need not alter it until 
changes to some other emulsion. This table differentiates between 
bjects for the logical reason that the subjects change in character 
nost with every exposure. 
fo, 
Purthermore, by accepting the “first-appearance” method of tint- 
s I obviate the necessity of a meter which will do much toward 
inging light measurement into more common practice. The stan- 
rd is established, then, not by any arbitrary act which would have 
ally to be harmonised to obtain a standard, but by Nature itself, 
when one colour is distinguishable from another, can be seen 
‘the whole world with like precision. ‘The acceptance of the 
id of paper that is in use, moreover, tends to accept the possible and 
esent “practical” rather than to hank for the too dimly in the 
Fre “theoretical.” I know that any man who has devoted him- 
f to investigation as Mr. Watkins has receives his greatest pleasure 
mm. the intellectual, and not from the commercial, side of his 
Siness. I have felt this to be true in reading Mr. Watkins’ books 
d artic es, and I take the liberty of assuring the reader that 
yshall not condescend to the discussion of the small things of 
otography, as has too often been done in the pages of this journal. 
hile seventy-five per cent. of the work of all beginners is abso- 
tely lost, there is no time for such discussion. ‘The question to-day 
th photographic thinkers is, and must be, along higher lines. 
om A to Z photography needs unification and numerical expres- 
m. I believe that I have arranged these matters in a manner 
it will be acceptable to mathematicians and physicists, and shall 
esent the system to the public probably in the coming year in 
ioc of a school text-book, arranged for the last two grades in 
@ common high schools of the United States. I am looking more 
t co-operation and sympathy in Europe than in the United States, 
‘the public mind is more studious, and I shall hope that every 
interested in the advancement of photography, and the raising of 
tto the dignity of an exact science, will refrain from hasty and 
i _ criticism until I may bring to light this complete system. 
hy differences of opinion, however, may be discussed with benefit, 
id I shall feel honoured in answering any criticism that can lead 
into a better understanding of the truth.—Sincerely yours, 
September 1, 1904. Frank Morris SrEADMAN. 


My system agrees with Nature, there- 


STALE PLATES. 
To ihe Editors. 

do not think there can be much doubt as to the 
iswer to “ Enquirer’s” query. ‘The case is provided for in Sec. 14 (1) 
“The Sale of Goods Act, 1893,” which states: “Where the buyer, 
pressly or by implication, makes known to the seller the particular 
utpose for which the goods are required, so as to show that the buyer 
lies on the seller’s skill of judgment, and the goods are of a descrip- 
m which it is in the course of the seller’s business to supply (whether 
be the manufacturer or not), tnere is an implied condition that the 
ods shall be reasonably fit for such purpose.” 
Purther, in the same Section, under Sub-section 2, it is provided 
lat: “Where goods are bought by description from a seller who deals 
“goods of that description (whether he be the manufacturer or not) 
ere 1s an implied condition that the goods shall be of merchantable 
lality.” 

Obviously the sale of plates is within the ordinary course of a photo 
aler’s trade, and the presumption is that a purchaser requires them 
the purpose of taking photos thereon. The dealer, therefore 


Gentlemen, — 


uld, I think, be justifiably held to imply that the plates he sells are 


reasonably fit for photographic purposes. I do not see that he could 
escape this liability by pleading they were sold under their trade name, 
as it is very doubtful whether this defence could be held to apply here 
at all. 

As regards a warranty on the part of the manufacturers, it is the 
custom, of dry plate makers to enclose a slip inside each box of plates, 
stating that they are sold without a warranty of any kind. In a recent 
case it has been decided that manufacturers cannot, by simple notice 
apart from express contract, escape liability under implied warranties ; 
but, apart from this, “ Enquirer” would have, probably, no case 
against them, as their relationship to him, he having bought through 
a dealer, is too remote. His remedy is to sue the dealer for breach 
of implied warranty of fitness and claim damag Since, apparently, 
he entered into no special contract with the dealer his measure of 
damages would only amount to the price of the plates.—I am, Sirs, 
yours faithfully, ARTHUR V. KeENAH. 

2, Eliot Hill, Blackheath, 8.E 

September 11, 1904. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, ynclud- 
* 1 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprrors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 
*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
* ip 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered untess 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,% Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

* * Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington-strect, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

SS 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

Rf. Allen, Ash Villa, Rustington, Worthing. Photograph of Sir H. Harben. 

J. T. McNamara & Sons, 32, South Street, Romford. Photograph of Dagenhan 
Cycling Carnival. 

J. P. Tildesley, 28, New Briggate, Leeds. 
Wanderers Football Club. 

R. Thirlwell, 21, Bridge Road, Stockton-on-Tees. Photograph of Group of Sunderland 
and Norton Cricket Teams combined. Photograph of KR. H. Spooner, Photograph 
of J. T. Bosanquet. Three photographs of R. H. Spooner, J. 7’. Bosanquet, antl 
C. L, Townsend together. 

D. Murray, 49, Queen Street, Wolverhampton. 
Springvale Works, Staffordshire. 

INS VOB ears 248, South Frederick Street, South Shields. 
W. A. Purvis. 

F. Poppleton, 61, Urban Road, Hexthorpe, Doncaster. Photograph of the Doncaster 
Rovers Football Team, 1904-1905. 

P. Greenhalgh, 298, Eccles New Road, Weaste, Manchester. 
Seedley Park, Salford. 

J. N. Hacerrr.—TI'wo hundred grains is correct. 

Wirkins.—Very sorry, but the answer to your question is beyond 

us. 

C.—How is it possible for any one to give an opinion of 

apparatus they have not seen? All we can say is that it 

seems a lot for the money. 

W.—Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., 20-26, Sardinia 

Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, supply the camera you 

mention. It is known as the Pocket Poco A. 

Rep To — “Lieut” asks: “Can you tell me of a paper that 
will give red tones matt. surface not carbon, and also the 
formula by which it must be toned or developed?” In reply : 
The “Carbona” paper will yield red tones. It requires no 
toning—simply fixing. - 

Sinver Srams.—A. Fisurr asks how to remove silver stains from a 
negative. In reply: To remove silver stains from a negative 
immerse the negative for five minutes in salt, 2 oz.; hydro- 
chloric acid, 4 oz.; water 20 oz. Then wash well and refix, 
or use thiocarbamide, 5 grs.; citric acid, 10 grs.; alum, 10 
grs.; water, 1 oz. Rub the surface of the negative with this, 
and well wash. 

Meroquinon.—“L. M.” says “In making up this formula, a thin, 
flaky deposit is formed after dissoly the Hq. metol. and 


Photograph of twenty-five of the Bolton 


Photograph of casting pig-iron, 


Tuo photographs of 


Photograph of view in 


J. A. 
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phite. Of what is it composed, and may it be filtered off 
or is it of any value in development? I notice that it is 
soluble, and I therefore take it that if I made up my formula 
in a more dilute form it would not appear?” In reply: If 
the solution is of the ordinary strength there should be no 
deposit. Probably it is undissolved metol. Dissolve the 
metol first, using warm water if necessary, and then add 
the sulphite and hydrochinone. 


Usn or Namr.—Sriamaric” says: “I shall feel obliged if you 
will kindly answer the following query. 
ment with a firm, in a town where I have previously been 
employed for several years, as managing operator, but my 
former employer, having disposed of his business, have I 
a perfect right to advertise and use his name without asking 
permission thus:—‘Several years managing operator for 
Mr. X.’?” In reply: There is no legal objection to your 
doing what you propose, provided. that Mr. X’s name is not 
made more prominent than your own. 


I have an engage- 


Prusn Framrs.—‘ Anxious” asks: “Do you know of any houses 
that supply plush frames for mounting P.O.P. prints on to 
4 pl. prints, price per doz., and if any previous experience 
is necessary, as I have never done anything yet. If so, do 
you know of any houses that would undertake to do the work 
from own prints sent, as I am thinking of doing some?” In 
reply: Plush frames are supplied by all the large houses, 
such as Marion’s, Houghton’s, and the like. Very little 
experience is required for the mounting. Probably Messrs. 
Raines and Co., Ealing, would mount the prints for you if 
you do not do them yourself. 


Drvenrorine P.O.P.—‘Soron” says: “I have very little time for 
printing my negatives during the day time, and can only put 
the printing frames out for a short time every morning hefore I 
leave home. Will you kindly give me the method for develop- 
ing under-printed P.O.P., and is any special paper necessary.” 
In reply: Any paper may be used. Print very lightly, then 
immerse the print for ten minutes in a 10 per cent. solution of 
potassium bromide. Wash well, then develop with—A. 

Hydroquinone, $ oz.; sodium sulphite, 2 oz.; water, 110 oz. ; 
B. Potassium bromide, 15 oz.; sodium carbonate, 12 oz.; 
water, 110 oz. For use mix A 1 part, B 2 parts, water 1 part ; 
then well wash, and tone and fix. 


Restpuns.—N. Powers, writes: “I have a quantity of old 
baths, and also hypo baths, in which both plates and prints 
have been fixed. I have saved them up, as I understand the 
gold and silver can be collected from them. Please tell me 
how to set about it.” In reply: We are afraid that unless you 
have a very large quantity it will hardly pay for the trouble. 
You will proceed as follows :—Acidulate the old toning baths 
with nitrate or sulphuric acid, and add one-half the total 
volume of saturated solution of ferrous sulphate and boil; 
collect and wash the precipitate, which will be impure metallic 
gold. ‘To the old fixing baths either add liver of sulphur and 
stir well, and allow to stand for two or three days with occa- 
sional stirring, and then collect the black precipitate, which 
will be silver sulphide, or add zinc filings or magnesium powder 
and stir well; the zinc and magnesium are dissolved and 
metallic silver deposited. 


toning 


Coprricur QurRres.—* Rucisrer” asks: “ (1) Must every copyright 
print bear the word ‘Copyright’? (2) What is the remedy if 
anyone copies a copyright print? (3) How long does the copy- 
right hold good? (4) And, if it is not too personal, why do 
you require two prints when registering?” In reply: (1) No, 
not necessary. (2) The owner of a copyright may proceed 
against an infringer for (a) a forfeit or penalty of not more than 
£10 for every copy; (b) forfeiture of all copies and negatives, 
etc., used in their production; and, in addition, by special 
action may recover damages. ‘T’o succeed against an infringer 
it is necessary to prove (a) that you are owner of the copy- 
right; (b) that it has been “repeated,” copied, colourably 
imitated,” ete. ; (c) that you did not give permission. Ignor- 
ance on the part of the infringer that the work was copyright is 
no defence in law. (3) Copyright continues for the term of the 


natural life of the author and seven years after death, 
One for filing at our offices for reference and the other for 
authorities at Stationers’ Hall. 


Buitpine Query.—‘ Nemo” says: ‘‘I propose erecting a st 
in the garden at the back of my house, but fear there 
be some possible objection from the neighbours, as 1 war 
carry the studio above waiting room and dressing ro 
which would be on the level of the ground. This w 
mean a building 22 ft. long and about 18 ft. high. I sh 
esteem it a great fayour if you would advise me whe 
the next neighbour on the solid side of the studio e 
legally object to my obstructing his view by so doing? 
enclosed plan will perhaps explain the position of aff 
I may say both houses have been erected forty or fifty yt 
and I do not deem it advisable to ask the parties whether 
object or not until I know whether they can prevent 
building being put up. Thanking you in anticipation.” 
reply: So far as we can form an opinion from the sketch 
should say your neighbour could prevent the building being 
up. It would certainly obstruct his light and air, particul 
that of the greenhouse. As the houses have been built 
long your neighbour is entitled to his “ancient lights.” 


Srupr1o anp Lens Query.—‘ Troorur” says: “1. I have a studio j 
side light only, from roof to floor, south-west, I should 
as I get the sun all the afternoon. There are ordix 
yellow blinds fitted to windows, and when the sun shin 
get a kind of yellow halo between camera and sitter, wl 
is very troublesome. I can get good effects easily when 
sun is not shining, but have to give a full exposure alw 
Will you please say if white blinds would not be an 
provement, and if another set of pale blue blinds, usec 
conjunction, or separately, would not prevent the halo spe 
of in bright sunlight. 2. For the coming winter I s 
require a quick-acting portrait lens for all-round st 
work, Can you say which make and particular lens or le 
would best answer my purpose?” In reply: 1. By halo 
presume you mean haze. If the glass is kept tolerably dl 
we should think you would not get that. Yellow bli 
are very unusual for a studio. For the light you have 
should prefer medium green blinds. 2. A portrait lens s 
as is made for cabinet pictures will be best for pictures 
to that size. See the advertisement columns. ~ 


+ —__ 


In a picturesque description of the historic ceremony in the Ll 
Palace when the Tibetan treaty was signed, the special correspon¢ 
of the “ Daily Mail” says :—‘It is most fortunate that circumstai 
have compelled us to proceed to Lhasa and conclude a treaty in 
Potala itself. Had the treaty been made at Tuma, or even 
Gyangtse it is doubtful if the impression would have been so las 
or the results of the Mission so far-reaching.” Some consterna 
was caused among the monks by the taking of a flashlight photogr 
of the signing of the treaty. They were reassured by the laugl 
of the Nepalese and Bhutanese. 


* * Novick TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received sub 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are isel 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Edited by Tuomas Beppine, F.R.P.S. 


m@ forty-fourth annual issue of Tue Brivis Journa 


HOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC will be published on December 
t, This year’s Aumanac reached a total of 1,604 pages, 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS ....... 833 | 


| The Two 


id the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before | 
iblication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
in two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
105 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The striking favour with which past Atmanacs have been 
ceived is the surest proof that the lines upon which the 
iblication is produced meet the requirements of its 
aders and supporters. Upon such lines we propose com- 
ling the volume for 1905. At the same time, we shall be 
leased to receive and consider suggestions for increasing 
le value of the Armanac in directions which may occur to 


iv readers as susceptible of improvement. 


The Arwanac for 1905 will appeal to photographers al! 
le world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
he standard matter and formule will be revised and 
lded to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
d practice will be recorded. 

*? The frontispiece of the Atmanac will corsist of a | 
trait study specially taken by Mr. Furley Lewis 
of the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition. 


Secretaries of societies will oblige us by promptly for- 
warding lists of officers and other details for inclusion in 
the Directory of Photographic Societies. We shall also be 
glad to receive any additions that may be made to the list 
of telegraphic addresses of the trade, etc. 

The publishers ask us to remind advertisers that a large 
proportion of the advertisement pages of the AtmaANac are 
already booked, and that, to ensure insertion, order and 
copy should reach them without delay. 


**" Important Noricz.—The attention of advertisers is 
Specially directed to the announcement that this year 
the entire edition of the Armanac (25,000 copies) will be 
placed in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 


| Ist next—a fortnight earlier than usual, so as to be well 


in advance of the Christmas publication season. 


+ 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The opening of the Royal Photographic 
Society’s Exhibition at the New Gallery, 
and the Photographic Salon at the Dudley Gallery during 
the past few days, marks the passing of another year of 
progress in the photographic world, pictorial and technical. 
The extent of this progress can be gauged by an inspection 
of the exhibits displayed at the two shows. The Salon 
with its avowed intention of cultivating the most advanced 
ideas in pictorial individualism, has succumbed entirely 
this year to the overwhelming work of the American and 
Continental schools, and the British element, containing 
though it does many sound anid clever workers, appears 
quite out of the running in the presence of such an exhibi- 
tion of efforts by the morbid-minded exponents of foreign 
gum printing. The broader aims of the Royal with its 
praiseworthy intentions and success in the furtherance not 


Exhibitions. 


| only of pictorial, but technical excellence, has again a 


show of interesting photographs that are refreshing to 
gaze upon for their straightforwardness. All the same, 
the foreign element of eccentricity has not been neglected, 
and in another room at the New Gallery this year will be 


| found a wonderful collection of specially invited work from 
some of the most notable foreign workers in gum and 
colours that fairly out-Salones the Salon. 
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Sen Nevis In our last issue the closing of the Ben 
Observatory. Nevis observatory was referred to in a 
paragraph. A correspondent writing to the Standard 


one day last week expresses the regret of meteorologists 
that this observatory, situated on the top of the highest 
mountain in the British Isles, over 4,400 ft. above sea- 
level, should be closed because the Treasury will not 
increase the grant for it by a paltry £250 (£600 being all 
that is applied for). He in his letter calls attention to 
the fact that Germany and America are leaving us quite 
in the lurch in the matter of meteorology. It is true that 
the Meteorologic Council receive an annual grant of between 
£15,000 and £16,000. This is not a very large sum after 
all, but it is a question if this is expended to the best 
advantage. It will be remembered that a few months 
back the Committee appointed by a Treasury minute 
of a year or two ago to inquire into the administration 
by the Meteorological Council of its annual grant, made 
its report. It was to the effect that the Office should be 
reconstituted and placed under the control of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, the bodies most immediately 
interested in the weather. Whether this recommendation 
will be given effect to or not we are unaware, but the 
refusal of the full sum of £600 to keep the Ben Nevis 
observatory going would seem to show that the Treasury 
have no great sympathy with meteorology. 
x * * 


Another Thefts of valuable paintings seem to be 
Picture Stolen. 4» the increase; and what is more, the 


pictures, when stolen, are seldom recovered. One would | 
‘not unnaturally surmise that such a thing as a valuable | 


picture would not be easy to dispose of, for it would be of 
no use to anyone if it could not be shown in public. A 
picture is a very different thing from jewellery, precious 
stones, and the like, when they get in the hands of the 
“Jlightfingered gentry.” The latter can be readily con- 
verted, but not so with paintings—they cannot be dealt 
with except in their original form. The latest theft is 
that of a valuable antique picture of The Crucifixion, of 
trecian workmanship, stolen from the Cathedral at 
Osimo. It has been said that more than one stolen picture 
has found a home in America. The telegram, through 
Laffan’s Agency, in announcing this theft, says that a 
Roman art dealer, who has business transactions with 
American and English collectors, is known to have lately 


visited the Cathedral, has been arrested on suspicion of | 


having committed the theft, but the picture has not been 
recovered. The Government, it is said, has ordered a strict 
look-out for the treasure to be kept at all frontier stations. 
One would think, for the reason just mentioned, that a 
valuable painting, when stolen, should soon be recoverable, 
particularly as there are few such pictures that have not 
been reproduced by photography, and hundreds of copies of 
them circulated throughout the world, and would from 
them be at once recognised; yet that does not appear to 
‘be the case. No one, it might be imagined, would purchase 
a picture to hang, either in England or America, amongst 
his collection, or put into his gallery for sale, if he knew 
that it had been stolen—yet pictures are stolen. 
* * * 


Historical For obvious reasons Photography has 
Photography. not been the handmaid of History, as 
it has of other branches of knowledge. Scarcely more 
‘than half a century old itself, and only arriving at the 
‘years of discretion about three decades back, we could not 
expect it to do much in the historical line. But it will 
‘be very different in the future, and many earnest workers, 
-with Sir Benjamin Stone at their head, are taking good 
care that future generations shall have photographic 
evidence of the events and episodes of to-day. One of the 


most picturesque of historic ceremonies took place o1 
the other day amid the barbaric splendours of the Pal 
at Lhasa, when the treaty was signed which is destin 
we all hope, to put an end to our difficulties with Thik 
We can learn from the able descriptions by newspay 
correspondents all about the brilliant tapestries and wei 
frescoes of the chamber where the ceremony took pla 
and we are able in a measure to form a mental picture 
the Amban and his suite, the Nepalese Resident and | 
following, the crowd of monks, and the group of Brit 
officers with their Sikhs, Pathans, and Gurkhas. It 
a picture, however, which quickly fades from the meme 
like some scene at the theatre which we have admired a 
soon forgotten. But the historic event was photograph 
We read that at the signing of the treaty some conster: 
nation was caused amongst the monks by the taking o 
flashlight picture. The poor men must have been 
much startled by this explosive flash of light in th 
midst as were the visitors to Westminster Abbey the oth 
day by the crackers which were let off by some miscreant 
the building. We shall all look forward with interest 
seeing a photograph taken of such an event under su 


dramatic conditions. 
* * * 


Postal “Cash onA question was raised some months ¢ 
Delivery” and as to whether the system, prevailing 
Photographers. any countries, of the Post Office ree 
ing cash payments for small parcels of goods ordered fr 
tradesmen at a distance when the package is deliver 
should be adopted in this country. Judging from 

correspondence on the subject that has from time to fi 
appeared in the daily Press, opinions seem to be very m1 
divided on the point. Big concerns in large towns se 
to be very much in favour of the idea, whereas tradesn 
in small places are strongly opposed to it as being Lk 
to cause injuriy to their business. Last week the Pi 
master-General, in reply to an inquiry from a Lone 
house, said, in a somewhat ambiguous way, that he | 
considered all expressions of opinion sent to him, whet 
favourable or otherwise, the majority of which have b 
from traders or bodies discussing the matter from a 
mercial point of view. He now wishes for the views 
a wider public on the matter—private individuals. 

the pay-on-delivery system, through the Post Office, w 
adopted, we can see that it would be of great service 
many photographers. Most have on their price li 
“Cash at time of sitting,’ but how frequently is this ¢ 
dition not enforced, particularly in country places! 1 
result is that when the portraits are forwarded the phy 
grapher has often to wait a long time for the money, ¢ 
not infrequently has a trouble in getting it at all, m 
especially when the pictures are sent, say, to neighbour 
places. If the postal cash-on-delivery system comes i 
vogue the photographer would simply have to send 

pictures by post, and if they were not paid for on deliv 
they would not be left by the postman. In this way we 

see that the system would be of great service to ph 
graphers in all parts of the country. 

x * —& 


Revolving The Lancet last week in an article s 
Houses. that experts in hygiene are accuston 
to lay a good deal of stress on the importance of corret 
orientating dwelling-houses, so that they may receive, 
maximum amount of light and of protection from ¢ 
winds. Our contemporary further says experience — 
taught us to select as far as practicable a southern as] 
for our houses, but, even when this is done, the fixity 
the structure prevents our regulating the supply of s 
light to different rooms according to our varied tas 
The article adds that two French gentlemen, one a doc 
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d the other an architect, propose to change all this, 
» they have designed a method of erecting houses on 
tating platforms so that the building can be made to 
se in any required direction at any time. It appears 
at a gas or petrol engine is employed to move the plat- 
m, and if necessary it can be used to drive clockwork, 
jich will enable the house front to follow the sun during 
e day. The article concludes by saying that there are 
ficulties in the way, but considers the idea worthy of 
e attention of British architects. What ideal houses 
ese would be for photographers! They could be re- 
Ived so that the studio, printing, enlarging, and other 
oms could be illumined from any point of the compass, 
id at any desired time; hence, amongst other things, 
rect sunlight in the studio might be avoided at any 
ason of the year. Revolving studios, per se, have been 
Biructed in this country, and they are by no means un- 
mmon on the Continent with those firms that make 
speciality of the reproduction of paintings. The studios 
>have seen abroad are wooden structures of considerable 
ie; they are mounted turn-table fashion, and are easily 
fated by two men, or even one, so that the ‘picture to 
‘reproduced can be illuminated with light from any 
rection that may be desired. Much of this work, it may 
‘mentioned, is done in direct sunlight, which with the 
yolving studio may be made to fall on the picture at any 
sired angle at any time of the day. It is needless to say 
at revolving studios occupy a good deal of room as the 
ace required is a circle the diameter of which must be 
msiderably more than the length of the structure. For 
is reason they cannot be availed of in confined situations. 


: * * * 

i 6 4 

dove the The Alps have claimed this season more 
1owline. than their usual number of victims, and 


dong them must naturally be numbered many photo- 
faphers, for there is a charm about camera work amid 
€ mountain peaks which is unique. Hence we find 
any accomplished workers who never take photographs 
‘any other subjects. The mania for this sort of work 
mnot be understood by those who have not indulged 
it, just as non-climbers can never understand what 
ey call the foolhardiness of those who risk their lives 
nid the glaciers. There is, however, a certain class of 
sitors to the Alps which contributes largely to the 
mual death toll; people whose object seem to be that 
ey can say to their friends that they have been there. 
ley are not regular climbers, nor are they photographers, 
ti they make it a rule to bring back with them, unless 
eir career is cut short by untimely accident, a sprig or 
0 of Edelweiss. This plant is supposed by them, and 
@ idea is encouraged by the natives who sell it for fancy 
‘ices, to grow only in the most inaccessible places, and 
love the snow-line. So that its possession indicates that 
® owner has had the courage and hardihood to hang 
1 by his eyelids over some precipice or other in order 
‘gain the plant. Let us hope in charity that these eager 
Inters of Edelweiss will not be too cast down—we mean 
a figurative sense—when they see a letter in the Times 
Spelling their fondest illusions with regard to this Alpine 
owth. With a penny packet of seed, we are told, Hdel- 
88s will grow readily in any London back garden. And 
e writer adds, “To risk one’s neck, therefore, for such a 
lant gives no title to the laurel crown of the hero, but 
ither to the garland that adorned Bottom’s neck when 
© asse’s nowl was fixed on his head.’” The moral of 
l this is that if one wants to pose as a conqueror of many 
aks, it is far better to take photographic negatives of 
lem than to avail oneself of the negative evidence of the 
delweiss, An Alpine photograph cannot be faked, it 
Ust be taken up in the snow. It would be a mad thing 


endeavour to obtain its counterfeit presentment from the 


limited area of a metropolitan back garden, and by no 
stretch of the imagination could the London grimalkin 
be mistaken for the chamois. With the Edelweiss, how- 
ever, it is different, and the penn’orth of seed will confer 
upon the suburban resident enough to satisfy the wants 
of many climbers without risking a single neck. Possibly 
a trade in cultivated Edelweiss for the use of those who 
like to be considered foolhardy, without the hardy, may 
be worthy of consideration for the future. 


* * * 


The Newest Many abortive attempts have been made 
Postcard, to wed the photograph with the phono- 
graph, and more than once we have been promised the 
representation of grand opera by means of the cinemato- 
graph, while at the same time our ears would be delighted 
by the corresponding sounds produced phonographically. 
All these anticipations of what might be have been doomed 
to ignominious failure, and the opera singers can still claim 
their princely stipends without any fear of a mechanical 
vival. The union of the photograph and phonograph has 
assumed a new phase. Grand opera is to be left alone, 
and we must be content with works of less grandeur. 
The photographic postcard is the medium by which the 
new departure is to be brought about, and the plan is 
certainly so ingenious in conception that it deserves to 
succeed. To be able to actually “speak one’s mind” 
through the medium of a pictorial missive to a friend, and 
more especially to an enemy, is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, and picture cards to enable one to do this 
are shortly to be placed upon the market by a French syndi- 
cate. And this is how it is to be done. To an ordinary 
pictorial card there is attached a transparent disc, pre- 
sumably of celluloid, through which the picture can be as 
easily seen as through glass. This disc has been stamped 
while soft with a gramophone musical “record,” so that 
when received through the post the owner slips it on a 
machine, sets the clockwork going, and hears the message 
sent by his correspondent. Briefly, it is the one of the 
uses anticipated for the phonograph, that of correspondence 
by sounds instead of written characters, adapted for the 
use of the million by the aid of the popular pictorial 
postcard. The portraits of well-known actors and actresses, 
as well as of music-hall celebrities, will be accompanied by 
celluloid discs bearing records of their most popular 
speeches or songs. The candidate for election to Parlia- 
mentary honours will send round his portrait by the thou- 
sand with extracts from the speech, written by his agent, 
which in former times he would have delivered viva voce 
at the hustings. Then there will surely follow some means 
by which correspondents can make these records for them- 
selves, and an interesting point will arise for the lawyers 
as to whether a tirade of eloquent abuse, punctuated with 
flamboyant adjectives, spoken into a machine, can be 
regarded as a libel when ground out of another machine 
by the receiver thereof. Then there are endless possi- 
bilities opened up by this system for the ingenious adver- 
tiser. We shall no longer content ourselves with reading 
that a certain soap is “matchless for the complexion,” but 
we shall have a portrait showing the fine texture of the 
skin so treated, while the fair one to whom it belongs 
sings the praises of the soap in the tones of a nightin- 
gale, so far as the gramophone is able to emulate that 
overrated bird. The additional cost of a thin celluloid disc 
is said to be trifling, but a question will arise as to the 
price of postage. At present one must add nothing to a 
postcard but the necessary stamp, and the addition of a 
celluloid dise would not be permitted. Our postal autho- 
rities will, however, have the opportunity of noting how 
our French neighbours get over this little difficulty. It 
is certain that if the idea of the sonorous postcard takes the 
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public by storm, the Post Office will see their way to relax 
their regulations. The introduction of the picture post- 
card must have brought much extra grist to the national 
mill, and if the new card holds out a hope of increasing 
the amount, its way will be made easy. 


SS 


STORING NEGATIVES: 


ReruRNING to this subject, which we dealt with in part a 
little while ago, it will be wise to draw attention to one 
branch of it that has an important bearing upon the ques- 
tion of storing or non-storing. We have pointed out that 
this should be settled according to the wants of each 
business separately ; no hard-and-fast line as to its desira- 
bility or not can be established. Strict economy in the 
conduct of a business being always a necessity, and doubly 
and trebly so in the present depressed state of the pro- 
fession, every item of expenditure needs to be closely 
scrutinised, and the particular aspect that presents itself 
in regard to the storage of negatives is their insurance 
against fire. As every photographer knows to his cost, 
the insurance rates for photo studios and their contents 
is very high—unduly so, we hold, having regard to the 
risks—but if it be elected to exclude negatives a very much 
lower rate can be obtained for the whole contents of the 
building. This fact not being.so well known as it should 
be, we have thought it desirable to bring it forward as 
an aid’in coming to a conclusion. 

With regard to the actual mode of storing to be adopted, 
the requirements to be fulfilled are ease in locating any 
particular negative and a minimum expenditure of time. 
For the carrying out of these everything must be done 
systematically and in order. A collection of negatives 
of great intrinsic value becomes almost worthless if it 
requires hours of search to lay hands on a particular one. 
Naturally the first thing that presents itself to the mind 
is an index, and when it is remembered that storage implies 
the possibility of having replica orders from plates taken 
years ago, every member of the staff then existent being 
probably replaced, so that memory should form no part 
of this (or indeed any) system. 

The index requires to be very complete as well as 
accurate, to contain not only the full name with initials, 
but the address of the sitter. It is a common and most 
desirable, though not universal custom, to mark the back 
of every print issued with its register number; but it is 
found that in a very large number of cases of re-orders 
a sample print is not available, and its number is un- 
known; hence the need for recording these details. As a 
further addition to the usefulness of the index in this 
direction we may describe a Register Book, our records 
attributing its invention and use, thirty or forty years ago, 
to one of the smartest business men who ever took up 
photography, the late Mr. Brown, of the well-known firm 
of Brown, Barnes, and Bell. This book was a companion 
to the index, and consisted of a large volume for pasting 
in a print from every negative in the index book. A sitter 
comes in to order replicas; has a hazy idea of when a 
particular picture was made, or which especially liked one 
of several taken about the same time is to be repeated. 
A reference to one or other of the register books puts the 
matter beyond doubt. To further the search in this 
direction it is an excellent plan, whenever a new year is 
begun, to interpolate the figures representing that year 
in each page of index and register books before adding the 
first number of the year. This seems.a slight matter to 


name, but it will be found extremely useful. in practice. 
As to the actual numbering the negatives themselves be- | 


fore storing, little need be said. It should be done at 


once—i.e., before printing by scratching with a sh; 
pointed instrument upon the film, or carried out by pas 
near the edge, in a suitable position, a narrow slip 
paper with number and name written on it. Books 
labels may be bought with consecutive numbers at 
end and blank spaces for names at the other. W 
seeking for a particular number in a batch this plan 
great, advantages over the scratching method, as ther 
no need to hold the negative up to the light. For 
final racking many photographers pin their faith to 
paper-bag plan, each plate being put into a bag with 
index number written outside, and placed in one o 
series of pigeon-holes arranged to hold any requi 
number, the greater the number, the more the time nee 
in locating the required bag. By this plan the negat 
is preserved from dust and dirt. Others use the pige 
holes in the same way without placing the plates in be 

To preserve from dust others use the pigeon-holes 
plain rows of shelves for packets of negatives wrap 
in paper. A favourite method is to store the negatives 
empty plate boxes, separating each plate from the next 
a piece of paper to prevent scratching. These are t 
stacked on shelves on their edges, economy of wall Sp 
being subserved by arranging them with the longest e 
on the shelf. Each box should be labelled at the ot 
edge with the first and last index number of the conte: 
Here let us observe that it is infinitely more conveni 
to put just ten plates in a box, not a dozen or more, beca 
the box will hold them. When casting the eyes over 
shelves it is surprising how much more quickly any 
sought for can be found. We know of an instance 
negative storage in boxes where, to save expense, str 
wooden boxes are arranged side by side over the top of 
another in lieu of shelves, and an excellent plan it appe 
to be.. It is, of course, advisable to have boxes of unite 
size and substantial build. In the instance we refer 
the boxes were empty cases that had been used either 
Mariell’s brandy or bottles of champagne. : 

We reserve for final mention. the. most convenient, 
most costly of all—a number of shelves fitted with w 
grooving. They are conspicuously numbered by tens, 
intermediate figures being left out so that the site o 
plate can be found at a glance. The great advantage 
this plan is that a place can be allowed in advance for ey 
negative produced, and as soon as it is printed from 
may be put in its own groove without trouble or dela: 
no opening of packets or boxes. It may be objected t 
they would gather dust, especially on the retouched p 
but this is not found to be the case, the more so tha 
is possible to purchase a retouching medium which ne 
gathers dust. The chief argument against this system 
its.cost, but this will not amount to much annually, and | 
be further minimised by, after a number of years, remov 
the plates from their grooves and boxing them off 
above. 

We have, of course, not attempted to give an exhaust 
account of methods adopted, but those we have deseri 
above may be looked upon as typical and possible. -F4 
one or other our readers may be able to glean hints 
their own practice. : 


— 


Messrs. A. W: Penrose ann Co., of 109, Farringdon Road, Lon 
E.C., write: —Whilst thanking you for the kindly notice which 
have given of our- publication. of Von Hubl’s “ Three-colour, Ph 
graphy,” permit us to point out that you have made a mistak 
stating. that the price is 3s.,.whereas it is 7s, 6d. nett. .The mist 
has led to our receiving a number of orders with insufficient rei 


tances.. We shall, therefore, be obliged if you, will,, in the inter 


of your readers and_.as'a favour to ourselves, make some annou 


ment correcting the error, 
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HE BLEACHING PROCESS OF COLOUR 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


} “ Eder’s Jahrbuch.” 


BARCHES of the author on the bleaching-out process of 
tography in colours have been continued during the past 
y, A great disadvantage of the original method he e., mixing 
he gelatine with hydrogen peroxide) is that the peroxide 
not behave well with the gelatine. If the freshly-coated 
es are allowed to dry quite slowly at orlinary temperatures, 
which at least twenty-four hours are required, the excess 
xygen, which plays the principal réle in the bleaching, 
es during the drying of the film, and the result is ex- 
nely insensitive plates. If the drying is effected at in- 
sed temperatures, so as to have the plates ready for use 
‘rom one and a half to two hours at least, great changes 
3 place in the gelatine, the film becomes dirty, and filled 
1 oxygen bubbles. These difficulties may be overcome by 
ing to the plate the oxygen necessary for the bleaching only 
Tefore use, which can be done by bathing it in the ethereal 
ide solution just before use. There is not much differ- 
whether the gelatine is mixed with water or hydrogen 
mide, If it is mixed with the latter, then drying is best 
ied by artificial draught, but without heated air, which 
is from six to eight hours; if, however, it is mixed with 
mary water, then “they may be dried by warm air, and this 
Wo it in from one to two hours. The plates, mixed with 
rogen peroxide and then bathed with ethereal peroxide solu- 
, are rather more sensitive than those made with plain 
r only, the former plates must be exposed within three 
jur days of their preparation. 


lg necessary peroxide-ether solution for bathing the plates 
before use is prepared by vigorously shaking 15 ce. of 
er cent. aqueous hydrogen peroxide solution with 200 ccm. 


ether. This gives about a 1 per cent  solu- 
of ethereal peroxide solution, which is the best 


Sensitising the plates. As, after shaking up the mix- 
‘of ether and hydregen peroxide, the water eoniniag always 
it thirteen times as much peroxide as the ether, the use of a 
er cent. solution of the peroxide only gives about a 0.75 per 
ethereal solution, which is not sufficient. The bathing 
le plates must last at least five minutes; simply pouring the 
teal mixture over the plate is not sufficient. 
-order to prevent the adherence of the coloured original 
he film during printing, which must be done in diffused, 
hot sunlight, the film should be rubbed over with oil. 
era exposures in good summer light, and with the most 
1 lenses, require from six to eight hours’ exposure, and 
film must be protected by a sheet of glass to prevent too 
da drying of the film. 
useful recipe for the preparation of the gelatine colour 
mre is as follows :— 

Soft emulsion gelatine ... 
Distilled water 


10 g. 


100 ccm. 


in the gelatine has melted there should be added with con- 
t stirring 


Methylene blue BB (Bayer) (0.1 : 50 

CO, -GLISSSENES®) Gosnedecuséoecoptesnooe6od6sen 6 ccm. 
Auramine conc. Bayer (0.1 50 ccm 

BIC OLOWC eect mihi eaten Seen teenage 1.5 ccm. 
| Exythrosine, Schuchardt (0.25 50 ccm 

BE SUSEWAUET)Incciesr tern ee reece mee 5 ccm. 


I'mixing it should be filtered. The best sensitiveness is 
ined by keeping the mixture for four or five hours at. 
gC. If the gelatine i is mixed with peroxide the quantities” 
@ dyes are slightly different :— : 
“Soft emulsion gelatine 10 ¢. 
100 ecm. 


| Hydrogen peroxide 10 per cent. sol. ... 


: the tap. 
: plates are continually being washed, with clean water, which is dis- 


After melting at as low a temperature as possible, the follow- 
ing should be added with constant agitation :— 


Methylene blue solution, as abeyve......... 5 ccm 
Auramine blue solution, as above ......... 2 ccm 
Erythrosine blue solution, as above ...... 4 com 


After filtering the plate should be at once coated. 

The author has not yet succeeded in preparing paper so that 
the dyes do not penetrate into the paper, which gives very 
insensitive preparations, so he uses opal glass with: a rubber 
substratum, by which means the film can be stripped and trans- 
ferred to paper. 

The author has continued his researches on increasing the 
sensitiveness by various additions, but without result, and the 
persulphates still remain the best sensitisers, but the beauty 
of the colours suffers. 

In isolated cases the author observed that printed plates could 
be further developed by repeated dipping in hot water. Under 
what circumstances this occurred could not be accurately de- 
termined, as sometimes it occurred and sometimes did not 
under absolutely identical conditions. 

Warm water exerts an action on the film, which is interest- 
ing from several points of view. In many cases the bleached 
colours are regenerated when the image is treated with warm 
water. An instructive experiment is as follows:—A coloured 
print is bathed in formaline solution, and then exposed to 
strong sunlight till the colours have quite disappeared. If the 
plate is now dipped into hot water the colours are regenerated 
and the original coloured copy is again obtained. 

Not less interesting is the formation of colours: by light. It 
is known from the work of Oscar Gros, that when the leuco-bases 
of certain dyes are prepared, and these exposed to light; the 
original colour is regenerated from the leuco-base, and this 
regeneration is strongest when the leuco-base is illuminated 
by light of a colour complementary to the colour that is formed. 

In spite of the apparent similarity of these experiments the 
regeneration of the colours in the experiments described by 
the author have nothing to do with the leuco-bases, because 
here there is no leuco-base, but probably a sulphur compound 
of the dyes. Many dyes, especially the blues, lose their colour 
in the dark when mixed with aqueous gelatine solution mixed 
with a small quantity of ammonium persulphate. If opal 
glass is coated with such a mixture, and the ammonium per- 
sulphate present in the film washed out after drying,-and the 
still damp plate exposed, the colour is regenerated, and most 
vigorously in a coloured light complementary to the’ colour 
that is formed. If such a plate is exposed dry, no colour forms, 
but this immediately appears if the plate is bathed after ex- 
posure in lukewarm water. The formation of the colour is most 
vigorous where light has acted which is complementary to 
the colour that is formed. We have here to do with the be- 


ginning of a colour-forming process. 
Dr. 
coe 


R. Nevwavss. 


A new washing apparatus for plates and prints has been designed 
by Emil Bachmann, of Erfurt. It consists of two tanks placed 
together at right angles, in each of which is a partition somewhat 
lower than the side walls of the tanks, and dividing the tanks into 
two divisions. This arrangement is suspended from an ordinary 
tap and is free to revolve round an axis. In the larger part of each 
tank are placed the plates or prints, fastened in with a folding frame. 
By opening the tap the part is filled with water until the height of 
the partition is reached, after which it fills the other part. The 
weight of the water in this portion then causes the ‘apparatus to 
revolve, the filled tank being’ emptied and the other brought under 
The’ apparatus continues. to work automatically and the 


charged as it becomes contaminated. The apparatus is simply an 
application of. the principle-adopted in the well-known Kipp weighing 
machine. 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 
First Norrce. 

YeEsTeRDAY, the forty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain, opened its doors to the 
public, at the New Gallery, Regent Street. The Exhibition is 
to remain open until Octcber 29. The private view on Wednes- 
day afternoon (September 21), and the popular soirée in the 
evening drew a crowd of photographic notabilities from all parts 
of the Kingdom, and the success of both functions can be 
regarded as auguring well for the future of the show. 

Amongst those present during the afternoon and evening 
we noted Messrs. George Scammel, Furley Lewis, H. Snowden 
Ward and Mrs. Ward, R. H. Anthony, Thomas Bedding, 
EK. J. Humphrey, W. Downey, T. K. Grant, G. W. Norton, 
Hubert Ellicott, H. Foulkes Winks, Sydney Keith, 8. G. 
Kimber, F. H. Evans, Mrs. A. Jennings, J. Gunsion, C. H. 
Oakden, P. Bale Rider, William Gill, Fred Marsh, P. Brother- 
ton, W. Calder Marshall, Miss M. Donaldson, Rev. F. C. 
Lambert, B. H. Bentley, P. R. Salmen, Dr. Evershed, Miss 
Ackland, F. Martin Duncan, P. Ponge, J. Hay Taylor, J. H. 
Baldock, C. ©. Ccok, W. Kilbey, E. Sanger Shepherd, 
A. Haddon, R. Craigie, Kung Pah King and Family, H. Bed- 
ford Liemere, C. E. Kenneth Mees, Prof. R. Meldola, C. H. 
Austin, F. Beeson, Alfred Bedding, C. Welborne Piper, F. W. 


Gregg, Drinkwater Butt, F. W. Hindley, Miss Constance 
Ellis, A. W. W. Bartlett, J. H: Avery, W. H. Hayles, 


J. C. S. Mummery, F. J. Mortimer, Douglas English, T. E. 
Freshwater, R. Beckett, C. F. Juston, B. G. Wilkinson, W. E. 
Southcombe May, A. L. Henderson, J. Cadett, Arthur Mar- 
shall, A. R. Sargeant, T. Thorne Baker, Hedley Smith, 
Chen Ming Sheng, Yin Show Ling, and Pai Kwung, Attachés 
to the Chinese Legation, W. Sims, Dr. L. West, J. A. Sinclair, 
H. Wilmer, W. E. Debenham, W. E. Foxlee, R. R. Beard, 
Sebastian Davies, E. Shunemann, J. 8. Teape, W. Gamble, 
J. B. B. Wellington, Alfred Ellis, A. Horsley Hinton, Hector 
Maclean, and EK. Clifton. 

This year’s Exhibition, as a whole, with the exception of the 
brilliant display of American and Continental work in the 
invitation section, of which more anon, has nothing very original 
or striking to show in either the pictorial or technical sections, 
nor among the professional and trade exhibits. It is satisfactory 

“to note, however, that no retrograde action has taken place, 
that the same healthy tone pervades the majority of the pictorial 
exhibits, and that although no new giants have appeared, the 
dwarfs of previous shows have evinced a steady, if not rapid, 
growth, and the result is an excellent all-round exhibition of 
good, sound photography, representing Hnglish camera, crafts- 
manship at its best. Far be it from our thoughts to “damn with 
faint praise” so admirable a collection of photographic produc- 
tions as are now presented for our inspection, but we seem to 
feel that English pictorial photography, of which this is a repre- 
sentative exhibition, is pausing awhile, and, like a sailing ship 
in stays, quivering uncertainly in the deflecting wind of criticism, 
steadies itself before plunging off with renewed vigour on a new 
tack, but withal keeping the same objective in view—the better- 
ment of photography in general, as opposed to the aggrandise- 
ment of a few, whose affectations and personalities, although 
interesting and clever enough per se, are apt to have a warping 
influence, if taken in bulk, on the broader-minded policy pur- 
sued with particular vigour on this occasion by the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. The work from all parts of the world, depicting 
all styles of mannerisms and eccentricities collected together 
and exhibited this year in the South Room, serve to show to a 
great extent the position of pictorial photography abroad, and 
also in many instances will supply valuable object-lessons to the 
more ambitious English workers who cannot make up their own 


minds. ' i : 
The technical and scientific section this year. does not appear 


so strong as in previous years, either in quantity or quality, 


but the apparatus show is good, and the professional secti 
well supported again. A detailed account of these exhibits 
e given later. We will chiefly concern ourselves for the pre 
with a brief notice of some of the principal works in the 
petitive pictorial section. This section, as in previous sl 
is in the West Room, and it would be difficult to secure a b 
gallery for the display of so large a collection of photogre 
Out of a total number of over 2,000 pictures sent in, 345 
have been hung. The weeding out process must, therefore, 
been very drastic. Six medals have been awarded in the pict 
section, and one in the technical and scientific. The recip 
are Pictorial :—Arthur Marshall; F. J. Mortimer; C 
Austin; T. Lee Syms; Henry Havelock Price; and Erne: 
Boon. Technical and Scientific: —Arthur C. Banfield. 
Dealing with the medalled pictures first, No. 1 in the. 
logue, “ Devotion,” by Arthur Marshall, is the first recipie 
this honour we meet with. The picture represents a figure k 
ing at the foot of a statue of the Virgin and Child, and is tr 
with a masterly skill that altogether disarms any objectiot 


repugnance that one might feel for the portrayal 
this sort of subject by photography. The tech 
quality of this print is first class, and the col 
tration of the light on the kmeeling  figure’s 


eceupying as nearly as possible the middle of the pictu1 
quite successful. The lines formed by the suppliant and 
statue will be found to be particularly graceful in spite o 
extreme narrowness and height of the frame which is the 
ornate thing of its kind in the Exhibition, and leaves absoh 
no doubt that it was specially constructed for this picture. 

Marshall’s steady progress along the lines of sound pict 
work displaying considerable personal feeling, culminatir 
his achievement igs a matter for congratulation. The 
medalled picture we come to is No. 164, “The Reef,” by J 
Mortimer. As the title indicates, this is a sea-piece, and, 
most of this worker’s studies of the sea, the endeavour is appe 
o render something beyond a mere snap-shot of curling bree 
and stormy skies. A poetical feeling is evinced in the del 
reatment of this particular subject, which represents a Ii 
foaming billows breaking over an almost submerged reef, 
he effect of flying scud, foaming water, and squally sky is 
rue to nature. The composition is curious, and strikes 1 
being a trifle weak, inasmuch as the highest light, the towé 
wave-crest, is as nearly as possible in the centre of the pic 
The feeling of daylight, however, which it appears to be 
Mortimer’s endeavour to bring into his sea-scapes is very I 
in evidence. Nevertheless, we think that at least one oth 
this worker’s exhibits on the walls was deserving of recogni 
before this. The thirl medal goes to C. H. Austin for “C 
Dordrecht” (175), and is the least satisfactory of the awe 
There is nothing really remarkable in this quite common] 
photograph of a Dutch quayside, with houses and shipping. 

same sort of thing has been done ever so much better, eve 
the present show. There is a peculiar heaviness about 
print that appears unnecessary. The composition is not rem 
able, and the recession of planes is distinctly faulty. 

triangular piece of dark roof in the top left-hand corner is 
a mistake. It is, however, unaffected photography, and 
a sunny effect that is not displeasing. The reflections in 
water are also good. The next medal winner in the catal 
is T. Lee Syms, with one of his typical portraits of a Lancas 
lass. We wonder if this award was made by artificial light? 
raise this query in view of the exceedingly bad specime 
spotting that is apparent in quite large patches on this othe1 
nice photograph. It is entitled “A Country Girl,” and 
young lady’s bonnet-strings, coming over her shoulder, evide 
formed an obtrusive white line that was ‘undesirable. Why 
Lee Syms, who is, we understand, a professional photogra] 
could not have painted this out in a colour that matched 
| rest of the picture we cannot conceive. It is particularly oby 
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hen the bright morning light is on this wall of the gallery. 
here is excellent modelling in this portrait, but the face itself 
; not particularly pleasing, and has a puffy look that does not 
ttract on close inspection. Henry Havelock Prices’s “ Dr. H. O. 
farcy,” winning the fifth medal, is a splendid piece of work. 
t can rightly be described as a “speaking likeness,” and no 
qult can be found with the photography, the subject, treatment, 
: the composition. The modelling of the face is admirable, and 
he masterly management of the white collar and fur on the 
gat is worthy of considerable study. The white mount for a 
yint in so low a key is not quite happy, and tends rather to 
pset the value of the face, but this detail can be overlooked 
1 the presence of such first-class work. No. 317, “ Convales- 
ent,” a charming little child study by Ernest G. Boon, secures 
he sixth medal, and it is quite a triumph in low-pitched tones. 
{represents a pathetic-looking little girl in bed, and the title 
sevidently inspired by fact. The rendering of the textures of 
he bed hangings is what probably calls for most praise. This 
5 very skilfully done, and Dr. Boon is deserving of all praise 
wr the restraint shown in the treatment of the whole. The little 
itl, who is placed rather low in the picture, is excellent, one 
night, indeed, be forgiven for saying beautiful, and the entire 
icture is delightful to contemplate. 

‘The medal in the section devoted to scientific and technical 
hotography is secured by Arthur C. Bantield’s extremely clever 
ries of photographs showing a comparison between a jump of 
ne foot in height as executed by a dog and a cat respectively. 
his series of thirty-two prints, sixteen of each animal, illus- 
rates the successive motions of the animal at approximately 
qual periods, The photographs illustrate the animals’ ability 
) judge with great nicety the amount of power required to clear 
ne obstacle, effected in both instances with a remarkably small 
llowance of space. Each animal alights on one fore-paw only, 
We other being advanced before the moment of contact. Each 
nimal alike takes a step forward with fore-paws alone to bring 
ne hindquarters free of the obstacle as they fall. "The exposures 
ere: Cat, 1-1,200 sec. ; dog, 1-5,100 sec. ; and the whole is a 
matkably clever and painstaking example of the application 
f photography. 
‘Reviewing as many of the more striking pictures in the West 
oom as our space will allow, the visitor on entering will pro- 
ably admire A. H. Blake’s “Blown Sand and Shadows” 
1). This will have a lot of attention. It is unfortunate, how- 
r, that the sand gives rather the impression of snow, which is 
isleading. Dr. C. F. Grindrod’s strong portrait of “ A Cornish 
isherman ” (5), just above this, we do not care for as much as 
Mme portraits from this worker. The expression is not pleasing, 
nd the head seems somewhat too big for the frame. The 


e 


pplication of bolting silk during the printing is not amiss in a | 


icture so large in conception as this. F, J. Mortimer’s “ Majes- 
¢ Main” (9) is a particularly large and open sea-scape, teeming 
ith light, and atmosphere, and, including as it does, a repre- 
ntation of the sun itself, may be regarded as successful in 
voiding the appearing of a moonlight effect so often associated 
ith sea pictures taken against the light. 

At first sight Winthorpe Somerville’s “Scotch Moor” (20) | 
tikes one as being a good thing, but a closer inspection reveals 
shockingly bad technical print. The printed-in clouds are so 
ery obvious and much too heavy. They overlap the distant hills 
nd are of a different colour to the landscape. The print also 
ants careful spotting in many places. T. Carter’s “ Rainy Day 
n the Moors” (24) is better, but here, again, the sky, although 
etter managed, strikes us as coming forward too much. “ Miss 
lay Morris ” (26), by “ W. Smedley Aston,” is a strong portrait 
faultless technique, and very convincing. It is a well-arranged 
Mposition taken against the light from an open window, 


Ithough there is also another subsidiary light from the opposite 
€. The brilliant pattern on the young lady’s skirt is admir- | 
bly, broken, and, in consequence, is not too insistent. “ Gossip ” 


(29), by John H. Gash, is an example of this worker's now 
familiar treatment of out-door groups of Normandy market: 
women and would be more successful if the figures were 
detached from the buildings at the back. They appear to be: 
almost on the same plane as the foreground. “The Hour of 
Prayer, Tangier Mosque,” by T. Ernest Waltham, depicts the 
arched entrance to a mosque, and has the most beautiful colour 
and lighting. This is seen to best advantage in daylight, but 
we are not sure that the value of the picture is not discounted by 
the colour of the canvas covered frame. “The Last Gleam,” a 
large gum print, by J. C. Warburg, is a strong landscape in its: 
way. It represents evening in a harvest field, and, viewed from. 
a distance, great breadth is apparent. The composition is good, 
but the sky, representing as it does nightfall, appears to us to 
err somewhat on the light side, and its quality is rather poor. 
The suggestion of long shadows on the foreground stubble is very 
happy, the gleams of light coming between the wheat stacks,. 
giving great luminosity to the otherwise heavy foreground. 
Furley Lewis’s portrait of “ Percy Lewis, Esq.” (37), is admirable- 
in every way, and no higher praise can be bestowed than to say 
it is worthy of Furley Lewis. It will be doubly interesting to. 
the visitor to gaze on so striking a likeness of the winner of so 
many R.P.S. medals. B. Gay Wilkinson’s landscape (41) is. 
likely to also attract attention, as representing an idealisation of 
realism. It is as successful a rendering cf evening light as. 
we remember having seen. The sky is beautiful, and the fore- 
ground, although it appears very dark and blank at first, soon 
assumes its correct perspective, and the whole effect becomes. 
very convincing. The important portrait on this wall of the late 
Lord Shand, by Wm: Crooke, is a strong piece of portraiture in 
Mr. Crooke’s best and most vigorous style. We can suggest no. 
improvement beyond a further suppression of the white stock. 
The concentration of light and modelling of the face in this. 
splendid portrait will repay much careful study. As Mr, Crooke 
was one of the judges, all the examples of his powerful portrai- 
ture in, the gallery are “not for competition.” We really think 
that “not for competition” should also have been affixed by 
Percy Lewis to his two admirable Venetian pictures this year. 
Mr. Lewis can now well afford to rest on his laurels. No. 58,, 
“Storm Swept,” by J. Appleby, is somewhat dramatic, and the 
sky is much too heavy. The wind-swept sand dune in the fore- 
ground is, however, very fine. In “A __ Vegetable 
Shop” (73), Herbert Bairstow has given us a. little 
gem. The quality of the work and the grouping of the figures. 
are first class. The group is perhaps a trifle too central, but 
the whole is admirable. 

Work from most of the best-known users of the camera ap- 
pears on the walls, and these will be commented on in our next 
issue. The Invitation Section, the Scientitic and Technical 
Section, and the Trade and Professional Exhibits will also be: 
dealt with. 


” 


io 


Tue Photographic Department of the Acton and Chiswick Poly- 
technic will be opened on Monday, September 26, at Bath Road. 
Bedford Park, W. The lecturer will be Mr. Arthur G. Field, and 
the course of lectures with demonstrations will include ;—The 
apparatus; the light, how to expose; how the lens does its work ; 
the dry plate; standard method of development; when to stop 
development ; all the new developers; intensification and reduction of 
negatives and prints; printing in silver, platinotype, and bromide 
and chloro-bromide papers; carbon printing; vignetting, printing in 
skies and clouds; the studio; history of the development of studio. 
lighting, modern methods of lighting the’ sitter; rapidity of the film 
the basis of the newer lightings; tips in portrait photography ; day- 
light, electric, and other artificial light; backgrounds, accessories, 
posing; groups, indoor and outdoor; at home portraiture; copying, 
and other work of a mechanical and exact character; press work ;_ 
flashlight work; instantaneous work; developing films; landscapé 
photography; architecture; orthochromatic work; lantern slidés/ 
ete. ; principles of three-colour photography. 
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THE SALON. 

First Noricn. 
Tun twelfth annual exhibition of the Photographic Salon, 
which was opened to the public on Friday last, September 26, 
is a triumph for the American school and the gum-bichromate 
process. The work and personalities of Mr. Steichen, Mr. 
Stieglitz, Mr. Coburn, and other Transatlantic enthusiasts so 
obviously pervades this clever little collection of bastardised 
outcomes of superfluous lenses and cameras, that one finds a 
difficulty at the first blush in believing that British photography 
and its leading exponents have now anything but a nodding 
acquaintance with that “new movement” which they so 
heroically initiated a dozen years ago. 

Even Messrs. Hinton and Davison, the two most consistent 
and successful exhibitors in the little Piccadilly room, seem 
quite out of it on the present occasion—apparently having 
lost heart before the advance of the Great Army of “Gum 
Splodgers” (the phrase, be it remembered, is not ours), and 
content themselves with showing enlarged snapshots on photo- 
graphic printing paper of a now quite conventional kind. 

The majority of the exhibits, scarcely one of which, we frankly 
admit, lacks cleverness or interest, pay the handsomest tributes 
to the manipulative skill of their producers; but they can 
no more claim the title of photographs than can printed im- 
pressions from well-etched half-tone blocks. Your gum print 
at the Salon makes a magnificent pretence of being something 
which it is not—lithograph, wash or charcoal drawing, and in 
some instances oil and water colours. Conceding the liberty 
claimed in the revived forewords of the catalogue, “Why drag 
in”—photography? And should not these ingenious mani- 
festations of revolt against the academic and conventional be 
seriously placed before the authorities of the New English 
Art Club with a view to their inclusion in the next exhibition 
of that body, which takes place in a few weeks’ time. We 
make the General Committee of the Salon a present of the 
idea and trust it will be as highly appreciated as the other 
services which the Salon has from time to time acknowledged 
to this Journat. 

The effect of the selection by the American members of the 
Linked Ring, of the pictures submitted by American workers, 
is at once apparent after a glance at the catalogue, and has re- 
sulted, as we imagined it would, in nearly one-half of the 
entire Exhibition being composed of the efforts of a small body 
of workers in the United States, who cannot be called at all 
tepresentative of American photography. 

Dealing with the foreign efforts first as furnishing quite 
the most important and striking things in the show—although 


productions we are not in sympathy with—the work of Eduard 


J. Steichen calls for immediate attention. In this worker we 
hhave evidently a man who thinks and works out the results of 
his ideas. with, the object of causing thoughts in others. Just 
what these thoughts may prove to be is not always clear, but 
none can gainsay the originality of his methods and the power 
of his work. His portraits appeal to us as being distinctly 
stronger than his landscape productions. 

Both the portrait of G. F. Watts and that of W. M. Chase 
are very fine indeed, the former tending perhaps a trifle to 
undue hardness, while the latter is seen to greatest advantage 
in an exceedingly strong light. In fact, all the exhibits by 
this worker should be seen in a much stronger light than that 
permitted at the Dudley Gallery. His landscapes have a curious 
elusive quality of their own, and we question their legitimacy 
in a photographic exhibition at all. No less than twelve 
frames are filled with his handiwork, and they will all repay 
“lose study as specimens of clever workmanship. 

Alfred Stieglitz’s two contributions are distinctly disappoint- 
ing. We looked for far greater things from him than “The 
Flat Ion” and “The Street.” 


Both Messrs. C. Yarnall Abbatt and Alvin Langdon Cobu 
appear to delight in dark and dirty tones that, although 
pressing a broad view of the subjects portrayed, have a mo 
and somewhat unhealthy tendency. Of the former’s work, “ 
Cocktail” (199) is probably the most reasonable, although “ 
Bridge” (169) has qualities that are distinctly realistic 
pictorial. “On Capri” (105) is hung rather too high for 
to appreciate much beyond the ragged mount. This fashio 
mounting somewhat indifferent photographs on ragged-ec 
paper, with the intention, we presume, of increasing ¢ 
artistic value, is attracting considerable attention, and 
rapidly approaching the extremely narrow division { 
separates the possibly sublime from the obyiously ridicul 
Many of the specimens exhibited at the present Salon may 
said to have already passed that division. 


Mr. Coburn’s work does not wholly fascinate us, altho 
we confess a liking for “The Bridge, Ipswich, U.S.A.” (9), 
“Snow” (40). The latter, in particular, most nearly 
proaches being a good picture. It certainly most ne 
approaches being a good photograph of all this exhibit 
work. No. 36, “The Haunted House,” bears out the ¢ 
and the weird resemblance of the house to a large fac 
possibly an assistance. “The Dragon” (151), an open lz 
scape through which a winding stream twists and turns, 
no great claims to pictorial merit beyond the deligh 
natural curves presented by the gleaming water. 

Clarence H. White, whose efforts in previous Salons 
caused a stir, appears to be marking time, and gives no 
dence this year of increasing vitality. His eight exhibits 
of very uneven quality, the most unsatisfactory of wl 
appears to be “The Violin Player” (213). It is really ask 
too much from the imagination of the beholder to fill the bla 
in this specimen of “portraiture by suggestion.” No. 99, “ 
Sisters,” is another specimen of the ridiculous method 
mounting a photograph previously mentioned. In this ¢ 
in addition to the paper on which the print is fastened hay 
uneven, ragged edges, it has further been crumpled up, : 
dered dirty, and otherwise maltreated until it has, we | 
sume, become sufficiently mature to accommodate the mas 
piece in posing and composition affixed to it. We should 
pleased to learn exactly what added merit or charm this pe 
cular mount gives this particular picture. “The Cave ” (107) 
fills no specific purpose beyond portraying a naked fen 
aggressively peering around what appears to be a large t 
trunk im search of her clothes. “Portrait” (17) is very 8@ 
factory, with the exception of the signature of the author be 
placed in the middle of the print, while “In the Orchard’ 
perhaps Mr, White’s best effort, the lighting being beautif 
managed. 

Mrs. Gertrude Kisebier is likewise a prolific exhibitor, 
eight pictures being on the whole better specimens of strait 
forward photography than much of the American work, — 
erring very much indeed on the side of heavy murkiness, ¢ 
is in no way helped by the fact that the prints are mour 
on large sheets of glaring white paper, entirely upsetting 
tone values and in some cases making the photographs apy 
but little better than black rectangular patches surroun 
by an expanse of white mount. “The Road to Rome” 
is a very good specimen of this curious indication of original 
No. 54, a portrait of a lady nursing an apparently stuffed ¢ 
is better, while “The Sketch” and “The Picture Book” ( 
and 166) are very fine indeed. Perhaps the last word 
eccentricity as applied to a photographic production is supp. 
by No. 187, “The Koto Player,’ by H. G. French. -14 
appears to have been produced or mounted on a piece 
soiled and torn tissue paper of the species usually known 
“curl paper.” It is quite an achievement in its way, riva. 
only by No. 192 near by, supplied by the same worker. To 
to the effect, these two prints are further permitted to flay 
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the breeze caused by the visitor hurrying past. Whether the 
mission of glass from these frames is intentional or accidental 
ve do not know. 

Of the\other American workers represented, J. T. Keiley has 
jome half-dozen exhibits, none of which call for special men- 
jon. Mrs. Jeanne E. Bennett has only one, “ Misty November 
Morning” (205). We can forgive the distance appearing alto- 
ether far more fuzzy than anything ever seen in nature, but 
annot overlook this fuzziness in the near tree-trunks. They 
ppear to have been X-rayed, and have a “bone” in them. 
Jurtis Bell’s contribution, entitled “The Last Load,” is alto- 
ether beyond us. We give it up. The sncdertin of this 
muzzle i is not assisted by the somewhat dirty glass in the frame. 


‘Miss Alice Boughton’s “Water Sprites” is a rather weird, 
mt nevertheless successful, photograph of two nude boys at a 
yooded bathing pool. J. G. Bullock’s study in telegraph poles, 
mtitled “The Beach,” has its good points. It is small, and it 
$ in the far corner of the room. Dr, F. Detlefsen’s “Cameo 
Relief from Life” is not a very brilliant example of this sort 
f thing, nor is the object at which the young lady is gazing 
articularly clear. ‘‘The Navajo,” by William B. Dyer, calls 
or no comment beyond that it is an exceedingly ugly male 
jude. J. Mitchell Elliott and A. A. Gleason have each fairly 
food snowscapes, but the same sort of thing has been done 
ften before and much hetter; by Rudolf Eickemeyer in par- 
icular. ‘The Huckster” (16), by W. F. James, is unsat:s- 
actory and a dirty colour, although the figure driving into a 
lust-storm conveys the idea of action well. “Rest at Nicht- 
all” (216), by Frank E. Marks, is a rather heavy study of 
hipping, while “ Carpenter’s Hall, Phila,” by the same worker, 
s good, and mounted on what at first sight appears to be a 
jece of rag. Mrs. Jeanett Peabody’s picture of a little girl 
vith no boots on—“ Caryl” (27)—is of too unpleasant a colour 
o be effective. “Youth” (128), by Miss Landon Rives, is 
ood in composition and treatment, and quite excellent enough 
0 have dispensed with the application of bolting silk to 
ender it fuzzy. Harry C. Rubincam’s portrait of a frightened 
joy (24), and Mrs. Sear’s decorative portraits call for little 
omment, the latter’s “ Portrait of a Lady” being rather original 
n conception ; but the string of beads with which she is 
edecked is much too insistent. Also is it necessary to bind 
ip in the frame a collection of bits of foreign matter to 
mprove the appearance of the light mount? 


On a future occasion the works of the Continental and 
inglish exhibitors at the Salon will be dealt with. 


—$—$<——S 


Potoxtum, the first radio-active substance discovered by M. and 
dme. Curie, and so called after Poland, her native Bee is 
istinguished from the other radio-active bodies, thorium, uranium, 
ctinium, and radium, by the fact its radiation appears to consist 
dlely of the alpha particles, which are larger, slower, and less pene- 
tating than the beta particles, as well as not so much deviated 
Y 4magnet. Moreover, polonium does not yield a “‘ gaseous emana- 
ion.” Radium, as we know, emits both alpha and beta particles, 
md a gaseous emanation litte h contains helium. Two other radio- 
tive substances have been found in pitchblende—namely, . “‘ radio- 
ellurium ” and “radio-active lead,” but M. and Mdme. Curie con- 
ider radid-tellurium identical with polonium. M. Debierne has 
nvestigated the matter, and come to the conclusion that there is 
0 distinction between polonium, radio-active lead, and radio-tel- 
urium. He also observed that while the radio-activity of polonium 
lisappeared little by little, that of the nitrate of radio-active lead 
ontinued for several years. He, therefore, supposes that the con- 
taney of radio-activity fleets on external conditions, which it 
vill be important to determine. It is possible that in certain con- 
litions the activity of uranium, thorium, actinium, and radium may 
lisappear like that of polonium, 
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OPTICAL NOTES. 
[From the “ Physical Review.”] 

I. Reriecrion anp Rerracrion at THE INTERFACE OF TWO 
Mzpra Havine Inrersecrine Disprrston Curvus. 
OccastoNaLLy there appear notices of methods for making 
objects invisible by selecting combinations of media having 
about the same index of refraction as the immersed solid. This 
subject was first investigated by Christiansen! in 1884. His 
object was to show that white powders are transparent. For 
this purpose he used a mixture of ground glass, benzene and 
carbondisulphide. The transmitted light aad in colour from 
violet to red, depending upon the size of the glass particles, 
upon the quantity of carbondisulphide mixed with the benzene, 
and also upon the temperature. That wave-length, for which 
there is an equality of the indices of refraction of the mixture, 
is transmitted without reflection or refraction. It varies with 
the temperature, is fairly homogeneous, and is called “Mono- 
chrome” by Christiansen. The reflected and refracted colours 

bear his name. 
The most recent notice on this subject is by Wood,? who dis- 
solved chloralhydrate in glycerine. This solution has almost 


Fie. 1. 
Dispersion curves: 1=benzaldehyde; 2=eugenol; 3=safrel; 4= 


- methyl eugenol ; 5=cuminol ; 6=rock salt. 


the same dispersion as glass, and finely powdered glass, im it, is 
transparent without showing a trace of Christiansen’s colours. 

The object of the present communication is to call attention 
to a phenomenon connected with media having intersecting 
dispersion curves, hence the same index of refraction for a 
certain wave-length of light. 

While investigating the infra-red absorption spectrum of 
eugenol, CuHisO2, it was found that the liquid had decomposed 
on standing exposed to the light, the colour having changed 
from a light to a deep reddish brown. As a film between two. 
plates of rock salt, observed at a varying angle of almost 
grazing emergence of the light, one sees a brilliant series of 
spectral colours—reddish brown for the reflected, and violet 
for the transmitted rays. Safrol, CioHi.O2, which is light straw- 
colour, also shows this effect, while carvacrol, CwH.0, also 
straw-colour, does not. At first this seemed likely to be due 
to “Resonance.” But the directly transmitted light showed 
no peculiarities as viewed in a  direct-vision spectroscope. 
Furthermore, the same films between glass plates lost this 
property. It was then suggested by Professor Nichols that this 
is probably due to the near equality of the refractive indices 
of the two media. 


> Christiansen, Ann. der Phys., 23, p. : 98, 1884. 
2 Wood, “ Phys. Rev.,” Vol. XY, p, 123) 3902! 
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A glance at the dispersion curves3 of rock salt and the 
liquids, in Fig. 1, explains the question. In fact they contain 
more information than was first anticipated. In the region to 
the right of their intersection with the rock salt dispersion 
curve, the indices of refraction of the liquids are less than for 
rock salt, while to the left of their intersection they are greater. 
To the right of this intersection, as the rays pass from rock 
salt to the liquid, we have the ordinary case of total internal 
reflection, which can occur only when a ray, travelling in a 
given medium, falls upon the boundary separating it from a 
less refracting medium at an angle of incidence greater than 
the critical angle. To the left of the intersection, in the same 
manner, the rays pass from a less to a greater refracting 
medium, and we have the ordinary case of refraction. 

However, the occurrence of total reflection, and of refraction 
at the boundary of two media, at the same time, by breaking 
up and dispersing a non-homogeneous ray of light is rather 
unique, and is so easily observed that it seems worth men- 
tioning. It impresses us the more with the question of what 
occurs at the interface of two media, of optical density, etc., 
which will be considered presently. 

Let us first consider what has really been observed when 
non-homogeneous light passes into a combination of media like 
a film of eugenol (from oil of cloves or benzaldehyde from 
‘bitter almond-oil ; the essential oils might answer the purpose), 
theld between the two plates of rock salt, as indicated in Fig. 2, 
where p, p, = plates, s = the source of light, k = an opaque 
screen to prevent light from entering from below and thus 
confusing the resultant distribution of light. It was found, 


Biga2: 
on viewing the surface of the films of eugenol at an angle of 
almost grazing emergence, as shown in Fig. 2, that the totally 
weflected light was a reddish brown, which changed to a 
greenish yellow as the angle with the normal was increased. 
‘Viewed end on, a light green was visible. Moving the eye 
farther along so as to get the transmitted light, a quite deep 
blue appeared which changed to a klue-green, and finally light 
green as the eye was moved farther around the edge. For 
benzaldehyde, following in the same order, the reflected light 
was a deep red, cardinal, reddish brown to orange, then blue 
to green for the transmitted rays. In the same manner the 
colours for safrol were reddish brown, orange to light green for 
reflection, then violet, blue green to light green for the trans- 
mitted ray. Most interesting of all is cuminol, CHO, which, 
as will be noticed in the dispersion curves, Fig. 1, intersects 
the rock salt curve towards the violet. For this compound, 
the reflected rays, observed in the usual order, appeared in 
‘succession brownish red, yellow, green, and light green, while 
the transmitted rays were deep violet, then blue to deep green. 

It is to be noticed that the arrangement of the spectral 
‘colours appears anomalous, i.e., red, yellow, green, then violet, 
‘blue, green. 

However, since we are looking at the transmitted light we 
see the virtual spectrum, in which case the violet appears the 
least refracted. 

A quotation from Rayleigh *4 seems in order there, since the 
"8 Indices from Landolt & Bornstein. Physical Tables. 

+ Rayleigh, Light, “Encyc. Britt.,” 9th ed., 24, p. 458, 1888. ‘The whole problem 
of reflexion is so much concerned with the condition of things at the interface of two 
media about which we know so little... . Reflection depends entirely upon an 
approach to discontinwity in the properties of the medium. If the thickness of the 
transitional layer amounted to a few wave-lengths there would be no sensible 
veflexion at all. Our theories take no account of the fact that one at least of the 
media is dispersive... .. We may thus expect a finite reflexion at the interface of two 


media if the dispersive powers are different even though the indices be absolutely the 
same for the waves under consideration, in which case there is no refraction.” 


media in question show continuity as well as discontinui 
when we consider their dispersion curves. This combinati 
might possibly be used to study the question of a finite x 
flection at the interface of two media having different disperst 
powers, at the point where the indices are the same. 

The present cursory examination shows qualitatively how ¢ 
pendent the reflected wave-lengths are upon the relative d 
ference in the refractive indices. Thus for benzaldehyde, whe 
the intersection of the dispersion curves is towards the re 
no green is reflected, while for cuminol all wave-lengths up 
the deep green are reflected. 

The experiment is simple and easily performed. Rock sé 
is easily obtained. The natural cleavage surfaces last ¢ 
longest, and are usually just as plain as the hand-polishe 
The few striations will do no harm if the plates are put togeth 
at their common cleavage face. The splitting of the plates 
most easily done by applying a thin, sharp-bladed knife, a1 
tapping it gently with a light hammer. The size of the pla 
produced depends upon the dexterity of the manipulator 
well as upon the homogeneity of the crystal. A plate 2 by 
by .2 cm. will answer the purpose, unless a lantern projection 
desired. A few drops of the liquid is placed on a plate, whi 
is then covered with a second plate, and the two held togeth 
in a clamp or by means of a wire wrapped around them. T 
liquids mentioned have high boiling points, hence are co 
venient to manipulate. The incident light should not be t 
intense. Daylight has sometimes been found most serviceab 
The bottom, one end, and the two sides of the lower plate shou 
be protected from stray light. The incident light is then ps 
mitted to enter from above, and viewed from the other end, 
already described. Such plates will last for several mont 
provided the surfaces have not been rubbed hard, nor scratch 
in cleaning. 

The disappearance of an object when immersed in a medit 
having the same refractive index is less exactly shown by placi 
powdered rock salt in one of the liquids mentioned. (Ordina 
salt will not behave thus.) A blue colour is visible for t 
transmitted light, while patches of totally reflected red a 
also apparent — “Christiansen colours.” Applying heat, t 
whole becomes opaque, but again becomes transparent on co 
ing. For a lantern projection it is best to have the ro 
salt split into parallelopipeds having edges, say .5 to 1 ¢ 
These are placed in a flat glass cell and covered with benzalc 
hyde. In this case the reflected and refracted rays (for lig 
passing through the liquid) at the interface are just the revel 
of the case already considered when the liquid was between t 
rock salt plates. Here we have violet, blue, green for reflecti 
then green, yellow, red for refraction, observed in the ord 
already described. 

At the same time that one observes this effect at the upy 
surface of the rock salt cube, the phenomena already describ 
for a film of liquid between the plates can be seen at the low 
surface if precaution has been taken to avoid stray light fr 
entering the sides and the-bottom of the cell. To demonstrate 4] 
most successfully it is best to have one large parallelopip 
of rock salé in the liquid, covering its sides and the upf 
half of one end with tinfoil to avoid confusion from stray ligl 
Even then it is difficult to repeat one’s observations, and t 
method of placing the liquid between plates of rock salt see 
preferable. However, for the spectacular, the display 
colours from the parallelopipeds of rock salt in benzaldehy 
rivals that obtained by interference of polarised light in pi 
of mica plates. Rock salt is about the only transparent mine} 
from which such regular solids with plane, highly polished fat 
can be obtained cheaply. ‘The effect is rendered still more ec 
spicuous by placing ground rock salt in the bottom of the e 
and the parallelopipeds above, thus projecting both upon 1 
screen at the same time. As the cell grows warmer from t 
lantern the wave-lengths transmitted without reflection or 
fraction will shift in a very striking manner. W. W. CoBie 
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IN THE LOSS OF LIGHT BY REFLECTION AND 
ABSORPTION IN PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. 


T year we called attention to some researches by M. Cometin 
this subject, and now Herr Martin, who is, we believe, 
of the mathematicians attached to the Rathenower Optische | 
stalt, so well known, for many years as Busch, attacks the | 
ject, and gives in this year’s volume of Eder’s “ Jahrbuch ” 
conclusions, which we summarise, and which, in the face of 
increasing use of uncemented lenses, is of considerable 
rest to the photographic fraternity at large. 

fartin refers to Cousin’s paper, and recalls his estimation of 
loss—40 to 60 per cent.—and states that this is so large 
+ it is reasonable to doubt the correctness of the figures ; 
further points out that the “effect” of a lens cannot be 
mated as though it were a dynamo or steam-engine, because 
much depends on the colour of the light. 

imiting the inquiry to an axially parallel beam of violet light 
: 415, the loss by reflection can be easily reckoned from the 


mula. ° 
peel G ae 1) 
= 
m+1 


which v:= the loss of a refracting surface with a refractive 
ex of mn, when the incident light = 1. The residue of the 
nt is obviously 


|, therefore, the loss by reflection from a second surface of 
pactive index nz is 
dn, 
(4 + 1) 
jlecting the light which reaches the plate after repeated re- 
tion from the surface of the lens, the amount of light which 
nains after the reflection from the second surface is 
4n, me 4n, (@ = a 
eu) Wheiy Vai 


etn 7 (ee ly? 
Tlie iy % (a i)) 


eg a 4n, 
(m+ 1) (ey + 1 


the loss by reflection from one glass surface be calculated it 
be found to be about 5 per cent., whilst at cemented surfaces 
Is practically negligible. 

In order to obtain a general comparison, the refractive index 
all the glasses was assumed to be 1.58 for A 415, and that 
re was no loss from the cemented surfaces, then reckoning 
stesidue of light for x glass-air surfaces from 


= 4n 


. v 
(mw + =) 
1.58 : — 


n= ($3) 
6. 


om this formula the following table was calculated :— 


d for n = 


= (O52, 


Loss. Efficiency. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Single lens (2 glass-air surfaces).. OFS aera serie 90.2 | 
Double lens (4 glass-air surfaces)..........+- TE — sccsoe 81.3 
Triple lens (6 glass-air surfaces)..........+ 26.7 73.5 
Quadruple lens (8 glass-air surfaces)...... OOcO me aires Goi, || 


It will thus be seen that there is a difference of about 10 per 
nt. between each type. 

If the absorption of light is taken into consideration, the 
ove differences are considerably reduced. 

According to Pfliiger (Zeitsch. f. wiss. Phot. 1903, p. 141), the | 
$s by absorption for ~ 415 and 1 cm. of glass is for ordinary 


own 1.8 per cent., for baryta crown 5.2 per cent., for baryta 


flint 2.5-2.7 per cent. Herr Martin points out that these values 
were found by a thermopile, and therefore may not be abso- 
lutely accurate for the “ actinic” rays.* 

Now, considering that cemented objectives of five, six, eight, 
and ten lenses require much thicker masses of glass than the 
three or four thin uncemented lenses, the absorption must be 
greater; and if one considers that the loss of light from the 
surfaces cemented with yellow Canada balsam, with the three, 
four, six, and eight surfaces, cannot be neglected, then gene- 
rally the uncemented lens system is only about 10 per cent. 
less effective than the cemented. 

A Goerz double anastigmat Series III. F. 7.7 and a Busch 
Series III. F. 7.7 were compared, and both lenses being of 
500 mm. focus, the following figures were obtained :— 


I 
Goerz anastigmat F = .............. 300 mm. 
Loss by reflection, about ......... 18.5 per cent. 
Loss by absorption, about ......... 14.1 per cent. 
Total loss ..... $2.6 sper cent. 
Efficiency... 67.4 per cent. 
THE 
Busch anastigmat F. = ............ c00 mm. 
Loss by reflection, about .... 32.5 per cent. 
Loss by absorption, about . 4.7 per cent. 
Total loss 37.2 per cent. 
Efficiency .. 62.8 per cent. 


Therefore, “ efficiency” of the cemented anastigmat (I.) was only 
about 5 per cent. more than the uncemented anastigmat (II.). 


————+ 


MYCOLOGICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Musurooms, toadstools, and other fungi are often so frail and 
inconspicuous that the world is apttoalmost entirelyignore them. 
They are, however, so very important a feature in the vegetable 
kingdom that, as such, we cannot afford to let them die as nature 
often does, unpictured and unseen, The mushrooms and toad- 
stools, as everyone knows, grow in meadows and pastures; some 
of the fungi on decaying trees; others on books and papers in 
damp places; more, again, on grasses and vegetables, which 
they destroy ; and not a few on man, animals, and fish suffering 
with certain diseases. 

John Boyd, in the current number of the “ Photo Era,” speaks 
at length of the photography of these fungi, and says: “I shall 
not here go into the microscopic varieties, but confine my 
remarks to some of those that come within the range of the 
ordinary camera; and it may be said, en passant, that we are 
assured there are over four thousand varieties that might be put 
under this head. The enthusiastic fungologist may appreciate 
the latter as a fact, but the most skilled camerist will not be 
likely to give the remark more than a passing thought—unless 
he wants a life task, and is ready to begin when he is yet in his 
‘teens.’ 

To the nature lover I would, however, point out some of the 
interesting developments that will open to him as he goes along, 
even when giving the subject only a casual study. There comes, 
first of all, a wealth of educational knowledge to be derived from 
the changes that take place in a fungus in a single night, and 
more if we choose to trace that particular species from its earliest 


* Herr Martin appears to ignore the rese: hes of Eder and Valenta on the 
absorption of colourless optical glasses, which proved that up to A 396 it was 
practically negligible, and also that the same experiments proved the absorption of 
Canada balsam in the visible spectrum to be negligible.—TZrans. 
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stage until it finally decays. Many of these changes are readily 
told by photography, but up to the present time no one has 
apparently had zeal enough to undertake their illustration. 
Only the mature specimens of a few of the best-known varieties 
have so far been impressed on the sensitive plate, and the figures 
we generally see are invariably the production of the artist in 
line and water-colours. This is not as it should be, and it can 
only be laid to the want of interest in the subject. 

Let us for a moment look briefly at the growth of a mushroom, 
that we may better appreciate what we are going to perpetuate ; 
and, in taking this single species, we can apply our remarks to 
the entire family. 

A mushroom is a plant, and while so named, is entirely 
different from others of the vegetable kingdom, inasmuch as it 
does not possess chlorophyll, or the green colouring matter which 
is the chief characteristic of other vegetables, and therefore is 
incapable of converting inorganic into organic matter; hence it 
has to depend for its growth on the efforts of other =lants. As 
it develops no flowers or seeds, its reproduction has to be accom- 
plished by means of spores. These spores first assume the form 
of threads; these subsequently develop small round bodies, 
which grow larger until a stem is formed, when it finally forces 
the globular part above the surface of the ground. After this, 
the plants assume a variety of forms, such as cups, clubs, horns, 
cones, umbrellas, shells, faces, and spheres. 

It is while passing through these phases that they can be 
followed day by day by the watchful and painstaking photo- 
grapher, and their life histories told in a way the prose-writer 
cannot hope to impart it. 

Owing to the wide habitat of the genus, we have to be on the 
lookout for specimens in all kinds of places, from the city pave- 
ment and damp cellar to the high tree-trunk of some forest 
monarch. 

Mr. Boyd then describes various species of fungi and their 
peculiarities. He goes on to say: ‘“ We had now better leave the 
study of mycology and devote some time to the best means of 
photographing its various species. The tripod is such 
a particular part of our outfit that we should give 
it first place. For stumps, logs, and near the base of trees, 
our ordinary folding tripod will answer, providing it is rigid, 
and has sliding legs, as very often we have to set it up 
on uneven ground. For higher places we can raise the same 
tripod to almost any elevation by fastening three pieces of wood 
to the lower portion, but often this can be obviated if we have 
an attachment which fastens to the tripod head, and permits 
the camera to be elevated. In purchasing one of these, do not 
be deluded with any ball and socket contrivance which will not 
hold your camera firm when fully extended, and at right angles 
to the tripod. For the ground species we must resort to other 
means, as they have to be pictured at a low elevation. You can 
get good returns from making a miniature tripod about twelve 
inches in height, but the handiest and easiest prepared support 
is a piece of board 50 inches long, 6 inches wide, and ? inch 
thick, with several small holes bored along its length. To use it, 
you attach the camera to the board by your régular tripod screw 
at the most convenient hole, and elevate or raise the board with 
any handy thing, until you have it at the height you wish. 

Any camera will answer, provided it has a good long draw of 
bellows, for it is needless to say we shall have to work very 
close to the object, though at times it may be found much more 
advisable to use the back combination of the lens, and take the 
picture from double the distance. This latter plan enables us 
to obtain better perspective drawing. 

Of the plates to be used we have no doubt already satisfied 
ourselves that they must be orthochromatic, and those sensi- 
tive to the reds and yellows particularly are really what we 
need. A ray screen under certain conditions is also necessary, 
as we have violets and blues in some of our specimens, which 
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will call for special treatment. We have also seen | 
we have to deal with yellows of various tints, lilae, violet, 
greens, thus emphasising the use of colour-corrected pla 
Back the plates with some good compound, unless you 
obtain the orthochromatics doubly coated, or already bae 
with a non-halation medium. 

In picturing any of these fungi, whether they are growing 
trees, logs, or on the. ground, it is best te clear away 
extraneous objects from the field of view. I do not m 
by this that you are to eliminate all traces of the surroundin 
as these are sometimes of as much value as the object 
are picturing. To illustrate, suppose you have a Chanter 
at the base of a spruce tree; there is a lot of underhr 
all around it, and, it may be, some forest plants also 
the field of view. My idea is to remove such of these as) 
give us, first, a complete view of the mushroom, then gs 
of the remainder as detract from the primary object, leay 
sufficient of the surroundings to show that the specimen g 
in the thick woods, and that this particular one favou 
a spruce tree for its protector. Or again, we are portray 
a Tricholoma. It is growing in a grassy place in the o 
woods; around it are the usual growths of ferns, wild flow 
and grasses. -We should \begin by clearing away all tl 
from in front of it, and sufficiently back, to give it an iv 
viduality in the finished print, thus bringing its surroundi 
into view, but not in a dominant way. 


In the foregoing I have spoken of giving an individuality 4 
specimen. This is accomplished in two ways, both of wk 
should be worked in harmony. The first is to choose the pre 
lighting, and this is generally at right angles to the lens, 
slightly more to the front; the other is to use as large a stoy 
possible, and just sufficient to bring the principal object imt 
good focus, and leave the balance of the surroundings to ¢ 
for themselves, and at the same time assist the composit 
in an indefinite way. 

If the work we are doing is to be deubly effective we should 
all our picturing to an adopted scale, so that in compat 
specimens we can the more readily see the changes that t 
place day by day; and I know of no more interesting par 
mycological photography than that which shows the abnori 
changes in height and form which these plants undergo i 
few hours. The term ‘mushroom’ growth is certainly mo r 
nomer, and the camera is the only means of actually proy 
the statement. 

Of the exposures to be given, the developers and papers 
use, we might continue for pages and then not exhaust 
information. Of the first, it is difficult to set up a rule t 
can be rigidly adhered to, because so many faetors enter i 
it that do not confront the ordinary worker. The dista 
from the object, the confusing ground light, the colowr of 
specimens, and the size of the image are features that call 
special reckoning, but for a starting-point one will be safe 
exposing from six to ten times that which would be give 
group or portrait under similar light conditions. 


Formulas for developers are everywhere, but the wise n 
usually adheres to that given by the maker of his plates. | 
latter has a big stake in your attaining the best results with 
products, and you may be sure his chemist has experimen 
a great deal more than you will ever care to do, and knows t 
what he recommends is what is best suited te the emulsion ¥ 
which he has coated his plates. 

Of the papers, the prince of all is carbon ; though I must 
platinum for permanency and easy working is very suitable 
black and sepia tones. Carbon tissues, however, ean be had 
colours to match so many of the species we meet, that if 
choose to stand the extra work involved in the process we | 


tainly can produce gems of prints that are absolutely 4 
manent.” 
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AYLESFORD BRIDGE, KENT. 
prs of the picturesque and the beautiful, especially those who have 
ntimate knowledge of Mid Kent (and, may we add, large numbers 
hotographers ’—Iips. B.J.P.), will have heard with surprise and 
st that designs for a new bridge, intended to replace the charming 
jeval structure which spans the Medway at Aylesford, near Maid- 
e, have already been accepted by the authorities Unless (writes 
George Clinch in the “Times ”) some active measures of opposi- 
are immediately taken it is to be feared that the ancient bridge, 
s of which are probably of the fifteenth century, will be entirely 
olished. Many of those who know Aylesford bridge and who 
quite competent to form an opinion as to the necessities of the 
r navigation on one hand, and the traffic over the bridge on the 
x hand, believe that the removal of the existing bridge would be 
gnnecessary piece of destruction. They hold that a much more 


sfastory scheme would be one which involved the making of a | 


“cnt” in the river for the purposes of navigation, and the 
ening of the old bridge by means of timber staging. The Society 
ihe Protection of Ancient Buildings has, in fact, drawn up a scheme, 
vhich the following are the most important features. The new 
jn the river already mentioned would be commenced about 300 
Is above the bridge, and would run in a direction practically 
lel with the line of railway. Over this cut, at a point nearly 
osite the railway crossing, the new bridge would be built, with 
ther bridge in continuation of it over the railway, thus super- 
ng the dangerous level crossing The road, approaching from the 
hh, would commence to rise at the point where it joined that from 
Tailway station, and would be carried on an embankment until 
eached the railway, over which there would be a bridge in one 
n. The newly constructed channel or cut in the river would also 
spanned by a bridge of one arch. The new raised roadway would 
continued to the existing bridge, which might be widened for foot 
senger traffic by means of timber staging. In this way the whole 
ihe fine old bridge at Aylesford might be saved, whilst it would 
| continue to be useful for future generations as it has for so many 


irregular course, and the present bridge of Aylesford crosses i 
the point where a rather sharp bend brings it near Aylesford 
mech. The proposed new channel, without in any way detracting 
n the picturesque character of this bend, would provide an almost 
light reach, which would be of great value in assisting the passage 
flood water, and, of course, would be a very great boon for the 
igation of craft on the river. There are many other points in favour 
this scheme, not the least being the possibility it would afford 
an economically constructeu bridge, because it is obvious tha 


te would be no water to contend with, as the cut) would be made | 


t the new bridge was erected. But apart from considerations o 
ense, the loss of a picturesque structure like Aylesford bridge would 
deplorable. Its old grey stones and its medieval form entitle i 
espect, and one feels very strongly that every scheme which offers 
jossibility of saving it should be carefully considered before it is 
late. The conservators of the river Medway and the other authori- 
Sconcerned in this important question will have fulfilled their duties 


Y imperfectly if they do not give these schemes their fullest con- 
eration. 


tH 


DEPARTMENT STORE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PARTMENT store photography is not confined to America, and 
ms to rouse the ire of German photographers as much as it does 
it of their American brethren. Like their American brethren, too, 
y, instead of trying to retain their trade by doing better than the 
res, attempted to enlist the Government into an appreciation of 
ir grievance by asking the Minister of Commerce to make some 


ud of inquiry into the matter, but, of course, without success. The | 


imerican Amateur Photographer” observes that the State Associa- 
N of German Photographers has determined to ascertain for itself 
ich that it wanted to know, although with what object it would 
hard to tell, and the following is the most important information 
tained: Of the question sheets which were sent out to business 
Uses, 49 with answers were returned from 18 towns, whilst of those 
at to employes at the departments of stores 160 were returned 


swered. The 49 stores in question had in their photographic depart- | 


turies already. As is well known, the Medway follows a beauti- | 


ments 509 employes, of whom 57 were operators, 85 retouchers, 63 
printers, and 24 general assistants; 46 were employed as helps, and 
here were 8 apprentices. The number of women engaged was 95. 
The average hours. of work were 10, exclusive of breaks, and 84, 9, 
and 94 hours were only exceptional instances. The term of notice 
was generally a fortnight, and in only 10 to 12 cases was a month’s 
notice usually given. Few fines were inflicted, and then only for 
ateness. The answer to the question, “ How many portraits are taken 
daily?” was not answered with much exactness. As far as could 
be ascertained, about 735 portraits were taken daily in the 49 busi- 
nesses, and the average for each would be 15. But the number of 
portraits taken in each studio is’ very different; for instance, one 
house in Berlin, on an average, takes 120 portraits daily, whilst in 
other small businesses only about 8 are taken. The minimum prices for 
cartes-de-visite and cabinets is 1s. 9d. to 1s. 11d. and 4s. 6d. to 4s. 9d. 
per dozen, respectively. The maximum prices vary considerably, and 
range from 6s. to 8s. for cartes-de-visites and 12s. to 18s. for cabinets. 
In a few establishments the receptionists are paid premiums for 
securing higher prices and large orders. 


The average hours of work by assistants is nine, and the average 
salary said to be $26.40 per month, but surely that must he to those 
boarding in the house. Tne closing sentence in the article from 
which we get the information is “This offers a splendid basis for 
further action”; but what action can be taken? The days of trade 
guilds are gone, never to return, and as has been already said in these 
“Words,” photography is free, and always will be, “free for all.” 


+ 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


September 16 to November 5.—Photographic Salon, Dudley Gallery, 
Fgyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Photo- 
graphic Salon, 1904, Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, London, W. 

September 20-28.—Newbury Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
E. J. Forster, Guildhall Club, Newbury. 

September 22 to October 29.—Royal Photographic Society’s Forty- 
ninth Exhibition; New Gallery, Regent Street, London. Secretary, 
A. W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

September 29.—Beverley Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., T. J. 
Morley. : : 

October 4.—Whitehaven Y.M.C.A. Zoar Photographic Exhibition. 
Hon. Sec., J. Hayward, 14, Albert Terrace, Whitehaven. 

October 15-29.—Coatbridge Photographic Association. Hon. Sec., 
Geo. W. Campbell, Ailsa Cottage, Coatbridge, N-B. 
October 18, 19, 20.—Kettering Church Institute Photographic 
Exhibition. Hon. Secretary, E. Claypote, 112, Hawthorn Road, 
Kettering. 

October 19-20.—Isle of Wight Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
J. Howard Burgess, 53, Pyle Street, Newport, 1.W. 

October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., H. 
C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

October 26-28.—Watford Camera Club. Hon. Sec., H. G. Tray- 
foot, 5, The Parade, Watford. 

November 2, 3, 4, 5. Newark Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, 
L. C. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 


o 


November 2-23.—Plymouth. Hon. Sec. Photographic Section, 
Chas. R. Rowe, 2, Walnut Villas, Cockington, Torquay. 


November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary. 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. Hon. Sec , 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 15-19.—Suuderland Camera Club. Hon. Sec., Selby-Ord, 
52, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 

November 1i7-18.—Braintree and Bocking Camera Club. Hon. 


| Sec. W. I. Tilston, 81, High Street, Braintree, Essex. 


November 17-19.—Darwen Photographic Association. Hon. Sec., 
J. G. Thomas. 
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November 21-26.—Sheftield Photographic Society. Joint Secre- for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. E] 
taries, J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

November. 22-25.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. H. March 15, 1905.—Ilford.’ £750 in cash prizes for negatives on I 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, HB. 

November 23-26.—Hlove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. ; 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. mea es eS 


November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 


G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. : Dyeetings of Societies. 


November 25-26.—Tlfcrd atid District Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 


2 “A 2 ; 2 TEX TEEK, 
November 26-December 4.—G'esgow Eastern Amateur Photo- SUISEEJENERS: (OUP TSIQCIGL LIES OOS ah MULES. 
graphic Association. Secretaries, John Brough, 68, Dalmarnock Sent. | Name of Society. | Subject. 


Street, Park Head, Glasgow; and Geo, R. Johnstone, 591, Alexandra 


Parade, Uennistoun, Glasgow. Nomination of Officers, Appoin 


i PSrencooctiia | Ilford and District Photo. Soc. \ of Auditors. 
December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, | (Open Night for the reading of I 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. One ERonagnrandiproesPhotow Acco: submitted and not previously 


before the Association for the He 
son Award. 
5 -Rbaeh 2 1 for sending in Print 
Watford Photographie Society {rel Gompacinion 2 
A 7 Platinotype Printing for Begii 
Wimbledon and Dis. C, Club ... { anne tie Molten fo u) 


December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
Secretary, 8. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
West 10ist Street, New York. 

December. 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. a LO Re pee sniee_ RI ER 

December 12-17.—Sefton Park Photographie Society, Liverpool. Ce ee ee OnE Y. 

Hon. Secretary, H. E. Cubery, 3, Langdale Road, Sefton Park, | Tur annual general meeting of this society was held on Augus 


oo 
Ss 


Liverpool. at the society’s headquarters, Y.M.C.A. Buildings, Cape Town. 
December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, §. The acting secretary read the fourteenth annual report of 


G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. seciety, and reported that the membership ha 
December 28-31.—W 


risen from 16 
ber to over 200 in July. The event of the year has been 


haw Photographie Association. Hon. Sccre- 


tary, Robert Telfer, 128, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. Easter Exhibition, which was carried out on a si never be 
January 12-14,°1905. Boston Camera Club. Hon. Sec., H. M. attempted by any photographic society in South Africa, and 
Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. shown a quality of work which easily surpassed all other attem 
January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Seere- | Ihe exhib-tion was cpened by His Excellency the Governor, on Ea 
tary, VAN Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. Monday, in the Goyernment Art School; Queen Victoria Sta 


kindly lent for that purpose by Dr. Muir, and remained open du 
the whole of Easter week. A striking feature of the exhibition 
the large collecticn of some of the best and most representative 
from England, kindly loaned by the Royal Photographic Soeiet 
Great Britain, and the North Middlesex Photographic Society. 

competition was thrown open to societies outside South Africa, } 
the result that pictures were received from Adelaide, Sydney, Bé 
and Philadelphia. In all 4€0 pictures were passed by the selee 

February, 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic committee, of which 355 were from South African artists. 

Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- Ths society has this year been represented by two delegate, 
head, Glasgow. 


January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, E. 

January 28-lebruary 12, 1905.—Photographic Nociety of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, A Marseille. 

February 6-11, 1995. — Bla:rgowrie and District Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 


j the Photograph:e Convention of the United Kingdom. ‘They 4 
March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. Messrs. A. J. Fuller and J. P. Edwards. During the secreta 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. absence in England his duties have been carried on by Mr. G@. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G. Oakley. On looking over the amount of work su 


ssfully um 


Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. taken during the past year the society tas much cause for congr 
lation, and the council feels that this achievement is largely du 


ge ee the untiring zeal of their indefatigable secretary, Mr. A. J. Fulle 
The treasurer (Mr. FE. C. Matson) presented to the members of 
FORTHCOMING’ COMPETITIONS. society a most satisfactory balance sheet. 
Che election of office bearers for the coming year was then - 
ceeded with, the following being elected: Patron, His Excelle 
the Governor, Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, G.C.M.G.; presid 
Sir David Gill, K.C.B., F.R.S.,; vice-presidents, Mr. J. D. C 
wright, M.L.A., Rev. Wim. Forbes, Professor W. S. Logeman, 
E. Noaks; council, Messrs. J. P. Edwards, G. B. Kipps, E. 
Oakley, H. W. Schonegevel, F. M. Matson, J. A. Yallop, M. 1 

October 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna | quand, and H. S. Jaeger; hon. lantermst, Mr. G. Ainslie; I 
paper. Lucien Allegre and Co, 58a, New Oxford Street, London, treasurer, Mr. E. C. Matson; hon. secretary, Mr. A. J. Fuller. 
W.C. ' 

October: 15.—Belgian Association ‘Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- - elder? = “ a 4 
petition. Seance, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Siegen, ti A AIDE Application of the X-rays.—The latest aid to tine iden 
Brussels. B ion of criminals in France is the X-rays. The head of the Ra 
graphic Laboratory at the Salpetriere Hospital, Paris, has colle 
8,000 negatives of fractures and other internal and other outwal 
invisible means of identification. The other hospitals of Paris 
bably contain twice as many more, and it has been suggested 1 
these or similar records might be of the greatest utility, where ot 


September 50.—“ Photographic. News.” Quarterly Competition. 
“Photographic, News,” 9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard.. £100 cash prizes for pictures taken 
with Thbornton-Pickard: cameras and shutters. ‘Chornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. 


——§_{_o______ 


October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C. : 

November 1.—-The “Graphic.” £50 in cash prizes. Manager, 
Photo Competition, the “Graphic,” Tallis Street, Whitefriars, | indications fail to establish identity. It is even proposed tha 


London, E.C. system of preventive radiography should be enforced, every crim 
December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £590 being subjected to the X-rays as soon as arrested. 
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‘ommercial § Legal Intelligence 


A RECEIVING order has been made in the matter of C. Lee, photo- 


rapher, Bridge Street and Market Place, Heywood. 


A WINDFALL for Creditors—Good news for some Southport 
editors is announced by the Liverpool Receiver. In 1886 the failure 
ook place of Henry Sampson, a photographer of that town, with 
abilities slightly over £2,000. Two dividends, amounting in all 
) Ys. in the pound were paid by the Official Receiver, and the 
atter rested there. Latterly the debtor benefited under the will 
fa relative, and he promptly deposited with the Official Receiver 
sum sufficient to pay the remaining 18s. in the pound, with interest 
t 4 per cent. per annum for the period that has elapsed. The 
mee interest enables the creditors to receive not far short 


100 per cent. upon their debts. 


‘A TravetLine Photographer in Trouble.—At the Borough Police 
ourt, Oswestry, on Friday last, Albert Astley Hanlon, a travelling 
hotographer, was charged by Mr. G. T. Belbin, photographer, 
swestry, with appropriating a case of photographs and two boxes 
f coupons to his own use. Prosecutor said on June 18 defendant 
ame to his studio in Willow Street and asked for work as_a photo- 
rapher's assistant. He told him to call later, and he then engaged 
as a canvasser for orders. He gave him a box. of coupons and 
case containing an enlargement of photographs, with instructions 
canvass the town of Oswestry, and come back the same evening 
d report what business he had done. Since then defendant had not 
mt in an appearance. He identified the case and the other things 
peed as his property, and valued them at £1 8s. P.C. Maddocks 
aid he received a warrant for defendant’s arrest on the previous 
lay, and went to Shrewsbury, where he received him into custody 
rom the Shrewsbury police. Superintendent Lewis said there were 
eyeral similar cases pending against defendant in different towns 
n Wales. ‘The Bench imposed a sentence of three weeks’ hard 


abour. 


_Apyertistnc on the River.—H. P. Basset, a photographer, of High 
street, Weybridge, was summoned last week at Staines, at the 
nstance of the Thames Conservancy, for exhibiting an advertisement 
m a sailing punt, the same not being an advertisement or notice 
ly the owner of such vessel having reference to his trade or business, 
ontrary to the Thames Bye-laws, 1898, on August 13, at Shepperton. 
Mr, E. Glenshaw, who prosecuted for the Conservancy, stated that 
Bye-law 21 of the Thames Bye-laws of 1898 provided that no adver- 
isement or advertising notice should be exhibited on any vessel 
m the river except that of the owner of the vessel, and which had 
ference to his trade or business: The expression “owner” in the 
Bye-law, under which proceedings were taken, was defined in the 
Bye-law as the “person whose name appears in the certificate of 
‘egistration of such vessel.” Defendant told the Court that he had 
deen using the punt at Shepperton and Halliford Regatta, where he 
nad been taking photographs. He had contravened the Bye-laws 
antirely in ignorance, but he had used the punt on other occasions 
m the river without being spoken to or cautioned by the 
Conservancy. The Chairman, to defendant: It appears from the 
Bye-law that all you have to do is to become the registered owner. 
Continuing, the Chairman added that he should be sorry to see the 
tiver become an advertising medium. Mr. J. C. Buckmaster: The 
advertising system is becoming a public nuisance in every direction. 
The summons was dismissed on defendant’s paying the costs. 


Puorocraruic Industries, Limited.—After many weary weeks of 
Stagnation in the company-promoting world a prospectus has at 
last appeared. The good news is brought from Ghent. Photographic 
Industries, Limited, is but a modest concern, in spite of its title. 
It proposes to acquire a certain freehold factory in Ghent, Belgium, 
and to carry on a photographic manufacturing business under the 
auspices of Dr. Findlay, whose patented and secret processes are 
also acquired. The factory, with appliances, is independently valued 
a a going concern at £13,350, and the purchase price for this and 
the processes is fixed at £28,500, of which £8,500 is payable in cash 
and £20,000 in Ordinary shares, These shares constitute the whole 


of the ordinary capital, and the whole of the Preference shares, 
30,000 of £1 each, are offered for subscription. They are entitled 
to a cumulative 7 per cent. and to one-third of the remaining profits 
after the Ordinary shares have received 7 per cent. The directors 
may proceed to allotment if £10,000 out of the £30,000 offered is 
subscribed, and the payment of an underwriting commission of 
10 per cent. is authorised. The amount required to pay the 7 per 
cent. on the Preference shares is £2,100, and, though a chartered 
accountant estimates that this should be amply secured and more, the 
actual results of the past three years—during which, it is stated, 
the premises haye been in course of construction and equipment— 
have amounted apparently to a profit of less than a thousand a 
year. Thus the affair seems distinctly speculative, depending 
entirely on development. One rather interesting item the pros- 
pectus contains is the statement that the company is in a good 
position in distributing its goods from the factory, as Ghent has 
the advantage over London of from 50 to 80 per cent. in carriage 
charges to such centres as Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, and Glasgow. 

Re Henry Carpenter, trading as Henry Carpenter and Co., 47. 
Orchard Street, Essex Road, Islington, and carrying on business 
at 14, Aldersgate Chambers, Goswell Road, E.C.—The public 
examination of this debtor came on for hearing at the London Bank- 
ruptcy Court on Tuesday last, before Mr. Registrar Giffard. The 
statement of affairs filed by the debtor disclosed unsecured liabilities 
amounting to £983 lls. 8d., and assets £9 12s. 10d., thus. leaving 
a deficiency of £973 18s. 10d. It appeared that the bankrupt was 
a manufacturers’ agent, and commenced business with a capital of 
about £300 of his own. His business was a failure from the start 
owing to a strike and to bad buying by his traveller, also to bad- 
debts. In the beginning of 1905 he became acquainted with Joseph 
Bartnack, of 57, Crouch End Hill, and Bristol and Norwich, dealer 
in photographs, picture frames, etc. He told debtor that he was 
doing a large business in the provinces by taking orders from time 
to time for enlargements of photographs, in consideration of the 
owners giving orders for frames. He told debtor that his money was 
locked up in the business, and that he wanted more capital. He 
subsequently entered into a verbal arrangement with Bartnack, 
under which he agreed to find the money necessary for carrying om 
the business, in consideration of his receiying half-share of the 
profits. This arrangement continued down to the date of the 
receiving order. After a few months trading the shop at Crouch 
End Hill was closed, and the stock was ‘removed to debtor’s pre- 
mises in Aldersgate, the London branch of the business being worked 
from there. All debts in connection with the business were incurred 
in Bartnack’s name, and the business was carried on in his name 
only. As far as he knew no intimation was given to the creditors 
that he was a partner. One of Bartnack’s creditors—viz., the British 
Art Co., of Essex Road, Islington—sued debtor for goods supplied 
to this business, but it was held by the Court that he was not liable. 
He put about £250 into that business and drew out about £50. 
When the execution was levied on his premises there were a large 
number of enlarged photos ready for framing, but they had not 
been paid for by their owners, or at all events the frames had not 
been paid for, as the owners generally paid for them by instalments. 
A deposit had been received in each case, and in many instances 
further instalments had been received. He had the names of the 
persons who had paid money in most cases, but in some cases he 
did not know the names of the customers, as they had a numbered 
card, and in those cases the number of the card only was entered 
in the books. He had not seen Bartnack for about three months, 
but he had heard that he had gone to South Africa. He carried on 
the business in the name of the Venus Art Studio Company, which 
style had been adopted prior to his joining the firm. He could nes 
say whether that was the style of the firm in Bristol and Norwich. 
There was no banking account in respect of that business. Bartnack’ 
attended to the collectors ip Bristol and Norwich. He used to go 
down and see them periodically. Neither debtor's name nor his 
address enpeared on the order forms signed by the customers. He 
had not scheduled any of Bartnack’s debts in his statement of affairs, 
as he-did not think he was liable for them. Eventually, upon the 
application of the Official Receiver, the examination was ordered to 
be adjourned until November 11. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


A MEETING of the Liverpool branch of the P.P.A. will be held on 
Friday next, September 30. 


Torbay Camera Society held a meeting at Wellswood Hall, Tor- 
quay, on Wednesday last,-when a lecture on “Competition for 
Photographers” was delivered by Mr. A. U. Searly, of Kingskerswell, 


We are sorry to learn.of the death of Mrs. Ashby, wife of Mr. J. 'T 
Ashby, F.R.P.S., the. well-known photographic writer and judge. 
Our sympathies /are extended towards our bereaved friend and his 
family. 


Tue Austin-Edwards Monthly Film Negative Competition.—The 
prize camera for current moth has been awarded to Albert Haynes, 
Esq., London Road, Alderley Edge, for his negative, “ Gamekeeper’s 
Cottage.” 


Tux Wimbledon and District Camera Club has moved into fresh 
quarters The new address is Ihe Rembrandt Studio, 6a, Hill Road, 
and the Hon. Secretary is J. Munro, Erskine Villa, 96, Richmond 
Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 


Buarp’s Animated Photographs.—Mr. R. R. Beard, of 10, Trafalgar 
Road, Old Kent Road, London, S.E., sends us a little pamphlet 
which deals briefly ‘with the subject of animated photography. The 
prices of exhibitions are included. | ~ 


Mr. HE. A. Lesuanc, of the Photo Agence, 48, Avenue Montaigne 
(Champs Elysées), Paris, informs us that he has opened an office 
and dark room forthe use of visitors, where all information can 
‘be had gratis. Plates and films ‘may also be obtained for the Frena 
and Zambex ‘cameras. 


PxiymoutH Photographic Society’s Outing —About thirty members 
of the Plymouth Photographic Society held an outing to the Cheese- 
wring on Wednesday last. A visit was paid to the historic well 
and Church of St. Cleer. The weather was unfavourable for photo- 
graphing, though it did nof altogether mar the enjoyment of the 
visitors. 


THE annual general meeting ‘of the members of the Luton Camera 
Club was held at Franklin’s Restaurant, Luton, on Monday evening 
last. The report presented by the secretary was a very satisfactory 
one, showing that considerable progress had been made during the 
past year, the membership having gone up from forty-five to about 
a hundred. 


Tur Boston.Camera Club. is holding an cxhibition on January 
12, 13, and 14, 1905, and the School of Art Rooms have been placed 
at the disposal of the club for the. purpose, by the kindness of the 
School of Art committee. There will be open as well as club classes. 
Particulars and entry forms will be obtainable in due course from 
the hon. secretary, H. M. Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. 


SourHamptTon Cainera Club.—On the 19th inst. the members of this 
club held their last meeting of the summer programme, when Mr. 
F. C. Wardell (representing Carl Zeiss) gave a very instructive lecture 
and demonstration entitled, “Some New Photographic Optical Instru- 
ments.” We understand an attractive and instructive programme is 
about to be issued by this club for the winter months. 


Tux catalogue of the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition at the 
New Gallety is a very fine production, and its production reflects un- 
bounded credit on the'Secretary, Mr. A. W. W. Bartlett. The half- 
tone illustrations ‘are from’ blocks by The Meisenbach Co., Ltd., West 
Norwood, and the printing thereof by Harrison and Sons, printers in 
ordinary to-his Majesty, St.'Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


CrippiEcatEe Photographic Society.—This society held their sixth 
annual general meeting’on Monday, September 12, at Cripplegate 
Institute, Golden Lane, E.C.; and we are glad’ to hear that excellent 
progress is still being made. The membership has increased so rapidly 


' Ave 


of late that it has been found necessary to get increased accommod 
tion, and henceforth the meetings will be held in one of the comfortab 
halls of the Institute. Mr, G. H. Depledge vacates the secretaryshi 
the duties being taken over by Mr. J. B. Parnham, 5, Reighton Roa 
Upper Clapton, N.E., who will be pleased to send particulars | 
membership to any gentlemen wishing to join. 


Tur Prospectus and Entry Form of the Sunderland Camera Club 
Third Annual Exhibition has been sent us. We note that there ai 
six open classes, and that plaques specially designed by R. J. § 
Bertram, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, are placed at the disposal of tl 
judges, Rev. F. C. Lambert and F. M. Sutcliffe. The last day f 
entries is October 29, and full particulars are obtainable from tk 
Hon. Sec., Selby Ord, 52, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 


A NOvEL advertising scheme has been instituted by the “Dail 
Mirror.” From time to time they will publish the photograph of 
house, and if the tenant recognises the picture and applies to thei 
they will forward a prize of two guineas. In the course of the nex 
week or ten days the “ Daily Mirror” photographers will be at wor 
taking photographs of a number of houses in Romford, Chelmsfore 
Colchester, Southend, Clacton, and Ipswich. A score or more phote 
graphs will be taken in each town from which one will be selected a 
random. 


TueE First Photographic Portrait.—According to “T. A. T.,” th 
first’ person to be photographed in England was the present Lor 
ury' (Sir John Lubbock). Daguerre, it is stated, paid a visi 
to London to patent his invention, and on meeting Lord Avebury’ 
father and explaining his new discovery, the youthful Lubbock wa 
summoned into the garden and posed for the purpose of the firs 
photographic demonstration. Unfortunately, there is no record 0 
the exposure given. In the case of the first person photographed 4 
America, Miss Dolly Draper, it is on record’ that half an hour) 
exposure was! given. This portrait, which still survives, is a credit 
to the imperturbability of the lady, for-she has managed to perservi 
an almost pleasant expression. 


Forzippen Photographs.—The German Government has prohibitec 
the sales of the various photographs depicting scenes in connectior 
with the betrothal of the Crown Prince and the Duchess Cecilie o 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and there has been, in consequence, a greai 
rush to secure them as curiosities and for speculative purposes. The 
photograph showing the newly-engaged couple receiving the congra 
tulations of school children is particularly asked for, and the one ir 
which the Crown Prince wears a weird Panama hat and clutches the 
Duchess’s arm will doubtless be valuable in course of time. Wher 
the Kaiser was merely Prince William of Prussia the sale of similar 
photographs of like scenes was prohibited. 


At the exhibition of the Thirty-third Congress of the German 
Photographic Union, the highest honour, viz., silver medal, was 
awarded to the photographic spcc‘alities of the Bayer Company, 
Limited, of 20, Booth Street, Mosley Street, Manchester. These in- 
cluded edinol, acetone sulphite, Bayer’s flashlight, Bayer’s fixing salt, 


- Bayer’s intensifier, Bayer’s red varnish, Bayer’s fixing-salt, destroyer, 


Bayer’s: premier combination gold salts, Bayer’s combined toning 
and fixing salt, and Bayer’s gum, and also to their papers, viz., 
Pan, Tula,..St. Luke’s, Bromide, Aristo, Lactarine, and transfer 
paper. ..A number of artistic photographs on Pan paper were shown 
at the same exhibition, amongst’ which those by Oskar Trinkler, 
of Jena, also obtained high honours. 


Ar the Private View of the Salon on Thursday of last week a large 


‘crowd of members aid friends of the “Linked Ring” and other 


exhibitors were present, including H. Snowden Ward, A. Stieglitz, 
Alvin Langdon Coburn, Reginald Cragie (hon. sec:), J. C. S. Mum- 
mery, Hector Maclean, Frank Evans, A. W. W. Bartlett, Dr. Ever- 
shed, Miss Donaldson, Furley Lewis, R. Child Bayley, Thomas 
Bedding, P. R. Salmon, Miss Marion Silverston, Rev. F. C. Lambert, 
Ward Muir, F. J. Mortimer, Will Cadby, Mrs. Carine Cadby, George 


Scammel, A. Horsley Hinton, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Mills, W. Bening- 
ton, J. Packham, P. Wright, E. H. Carpenter, George Davison, M. 
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uthnot, Miss Constance Ellis, Miss Kate Smith, W. J. Clutter- 
kk, M. A. Cromack, Rev. E. G. Watts and Charles Moss. 


gz following are the awards in the recent exhibition of the Cam- 
ige Camera Club, which appears to have been a completely success- 
yenture:—Class I.—Architecture: Silver medal, Rev. H. R. 
npion ; bronze medal, Mr. T. J. Sowdon; highly commended, Mr. 
§, Orlebar; commended, Mr. 8. J. Parson. Class II.—Portraiture 
| Figure Studies : Silver medal, Mrs. Addison; bronze medal, Mr. 
yhonso Smith; commended, Mr. A. 8. Orlebar. Class III.—Land- 
pe and Seascape: Silver medal, no award; bronze medal, Mr. 
C. Squires ; highly commended, Miss Pope. Class I1V.—No award. 
ss V.—Still Life and Flowers.—Bronze medal, Mr. W. Farren; 
hly commen ed, Mr. H. W. Chapman. Smith Challenge Cup: 
y. H. R. Campion. Class VI.—Lantern Slides: Medal, Mr. W. 
men. Class VII.—Open: Gold medal, W. Claydon, Plymouth; 
ger medal, D. W. Kyle, Glasgow; bronze medal, S. G. Kimber, 
thampton ; highly commended, P. W. Crane, Heanoe ; commended, 
G. Kimber, Southampton. 


Warrineron Photographic Society.—The annual general meeting 
this society was held at the Cld Academy, Warrington, on Tuesday 
ming last. ‘The secretary’s report showed that the past season had 
m highly successful in every way, and the membership also showed 
isfactory increase. The treasurer’s balance-sheet was presented, 
3 financial position being a balance on the year’s working of 
is. 74d. compared with a deficit the previous year of £8 6s. 5d. 
was resolved to ask Mr. Roger C. Parr to accept the office of 
sident. The vice-presidents elected were:—Alderman Bennett, 
ssrs. EH. J. Hall, J. Harding, F. V. L. Mathias, and W. Win- 
mley. Mr. Smithson was elected hon. sec. The following were 
elected for their respective offices: —Hon. treasurer, Mr. F. Gar- 
; hon. lanternist, Mr. H. Warburton; hon. assistant-lanternist, 
J. VY. Moore; hon. auditor, Mr. P. Dalton. For the committee the 
lowing :—Messrs. F. W. Purse, G. Nicholls, D. 8. Birrell, Mrs. 
C. Smithson, and Messrs. Bishop and Dolan. 


MisstoN RY Cinematograph.—The cinematograph is to be employed 
‘the Church Missionary Society in order to create further interest, 
this country in missionary work in India. According to the “ Daily 
ronicle” a skilled operator is leaving for a five months’ tour in 
ia, under the conductorship of a leading missionary. He will 
y with him 10,000 feet of films and 250 photographic plates, which 
Il be forwarded to England for development. Some of the results 
Il be ready for exhibition in London next January, and afterwards 
‘the leading provincial towns. The scenes will be typical of life 
Thdia, and there will be no “ staging” whatever. As showing the 
Id which heathenism still has upon the people, pictures will 
taken of Parsees worshipping the sun from the seashore in the 
rly morning, and of Parsee funerals showing the vultures waiting 
‘pounce down upon the bodies. Examples of native self-torture 
il_be illustrated, as, for instance, a native hanging head down- 
nds from a tree and swinging himself over a fire. Other pictures 
l show superstitious priests carrying brooms to sweep away insects 
y their path; children prostrating themselves before shrines; and 
ultitudes bathing in the Ganges. By way of contrast all the leading 
atures of missionary work will be depicted. 


AINING for the Printing Craft.—The tenth session of the London 
unty Council School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography, 6, Bolt 
art, Fleet Street, E.C., will commence on Monday, September 26. 
@ school is open to those who are genuinely engaged in business in 
y branch of the photo-mechanical, photographic, designing, illustra- 
re, lithograp lic, engraving, and printing crafts, and no provision 
latever 1s made for amateurs. The courses of practical instruction 
® arranged to suit the following craftsmen :—Photo-engravers: Line 
d Scteen negative making, etching, proving, tricolour work; photo- 


avure and preparation of originals: for reproduction. Photo-litho- | 


aphers : Negative making, photo-lithography, collotype (plate pre- 
ot press and machine work), combinations of lithography and 
4 ype. Photographers : Line and continuous tone negative making, 
anting, enlarging, transparency making. Lithographers: Litho- 
phy, map and plan drawing, transfer writing, drawing, design, 


pering, photo-lithography. Designers: Design drawing, litho- 
‘phy. Draughtsmen : 


Drawing, design, lettering; pictorial com- 


position. The school is well equipped with the necessary appliances 
for study and practical work. It contains large studies for life and 
elementary drawing, design rooms, lithographic studio, lithographic 
press room, photographic studio with electric light installation, dark 
rooms, collotype preparation, and printing room (with three presses), 
etching rooms, lecture rooms, etc. Only those engaged in the trade 
are admitted. The inclusive fees for the session are low. Trade 
apprentices, learners, and improyers (under twenty-one) are admitted 
free. 


Tue lantern lectures to he given in the North Room at the New 
Gallery, Regent Street, during the period of the R.P.S. Exhibition 
are as follows :—Thursday, September 22, the Affiliation Competition 
Slides, 1903 and 1904 sets; Saturday, September 24, “A Popular Talk 


‘on Colour Photography,” with lantern illustrations, by T. K. Grant ; 


Monday, September 26, “Lantern Views of Athens, its Monuments. 
and Palaces,” by A. L. Henderson; Thursday, September 29, 
“Cathedral Outlines and Sky Lines,” by E. W. Harvey Piver ; Satur- 
day, October 1, “Photographic Studies of Marine Life,” by F. Martim 
Duncan; Monday, October 3, “Submarine Boats, Past and Present” 
by Alan H. Burgoyne, F.R.G.S.; Thursday, October 6, “The Sculp- 
tures.of Chartres Cathedral,’ by Ernest Marriage, F.R.P.S.; Satur- 
day, October 8, Slides by Members of the North Middlesex Photo- 
graphic Society; Monday, October 10, “A Popular Talk on Colour 
Photography” with lantern illustrations, by T. K. Grant; Thursday, 
October 13, ‘Marine Photography,” by F. J. Mortimer; Saturday, 
October 15, “Morocco,” by John H. Avery; Monday, October 17, 
“Camera Pictures from Balloons and Airships,’ by Miss Bacon; 
Thursday, October 20, “ Northumbrian Rambles,” by George Lamley, 
F.R.P.S.; Saturday, October 22, “ Unfreauented Cities of Southern 
Italy, Ancona, Ascoli, Trani, Bari, Bitonto, Ruvo, Giovenazzo, Conosa, 
Barletta, Foggia, Manfredonia, Troia, Milfi, Muro, Paestum, Salerno.. 
Cetara, Capo d’Orso, Amalfi, Atrani, Ravello, Monastery of La Cava, 
Naples—Bronzes and Statuary in Museum—Pozzuoli, Benevento, 
Caserta, Caserta Vecchio, Capua, Sessa Aurrunca, Savona, St. Gilles, 
Arles, Avignon,” by J. Cooper Ashton; Monday, October 24, to be 
announced; Thursday, October 27, “A Popular Talk on Colour 
Photography,” with lantern illustrations, by T. K. Grant; Saturday, 
October 29, “The Engadine and Lucerne,” by Samuel J. Beckett, 
F.R.P.S. The lectures will commence at 8 p.m. 


Barrersea Polytechnic.—The evening classes of this institution 
commence on September 26. Photography will be dealt with by 
Mr. E. Senior. The photographic department contains a large: 
studio, fitted with Joel arc lamp and reflector, for photographic worl: 
at night; two commodious dark rooms lit with electric lanterns, and’ 
fitted up with every convenience for work. The. equipment. includes 
an 84 by 84 studio camera and lens, a 10 by 8-copying camera fitted 
with Zeiss lens, an electric light enlarging apparatus with 10 inch 
condenser, a complete set of carbon and platinotype printing appara- 
tus, and a special camera for lantern’ slide making, so that ample- 
provision exists for practical work. The classes are primarily intended 
or trade students, but others are admitted upon payment of higher 
ees. Students will be provided with necessary chemicals and 
apparatus free of cost, but must provide their own plates, sensitive 
paper, etc. Syllabus.—Elementary: Lectures on principles of 
photography; the camera and detached parts; the dark room and! 
fittings ; use of camera; plates; exposure; lenses; developers; defects = 
intensifiers, printing and toning; practical work in dark rooms and’ 
instruction in taking and copying with electric light. Advanced’ 
ectures: The studio; portraiture; lighting the model; use of screens; 
diffusers, etc.; the dark room; exposure; development; intensifying 
and reducing; the construction and use of photographic lenses; pre- 
paration and use of colour screens for isochromatic photography; 
shutters ; orthochromatic and three-colour photography ; photography 
in colours; cameras; landscapes; printing in silver, carbon, and 
platinum ; printing in clouds, ete.; toning and fixing; retouching and 
spotting; elementary photographic chemistry; enlarging. Practical: 
classes : Instruction will be given in negative making, contact printing 
on bromide paper, silver and platinum printing, general studio work, 
and lantern slide making; wet collodion process; single and double 
transfer carbon printing; artigue printing; and in the use of Dr. 
Albert’s orthochromatic collodion emulsion. A special 
enlarging will be held on Tuesdays, 8.30 to 10. 


class in, 
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Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write'on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given 

«.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspondents. 
ee Tar 


INVITATION SITTINGS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I feel sure the consistent and moderately-expressed 
opposition of the JourNaL to invitation work earns the grateful 
appreciation of the majority of professionals, who will also regret 
to see the reasonableness of your comments on this matter called 
in question. 

Photographers who invite are at this moment doing their level 
best to score off those who will not, and no one can be blind to 
the irritation and distrust which is being engendered, not only in 
the Press, but among professionals themselves. 

If copyright is only to be gained by this miserable, petty appeal 
to the cupidity of one’s sitters, then the less we have of it the 
better for the business morality of photographers. It is over and 
over again made the excuse for mean and underhand attacks upon 
photographers of higher skill, by men who have neither faith in them- 
selves nor respect for their work. These are the fellows who are 


-damning the future of professional photography, who, both in high 


places among us and in low, are preaching the gospel of cowardice 
and “free sittings.” 

Apparently it requires more courage nowadays to ask payment for 
one’s services than in the days gone by; it is also probably easier 
to learn the tricks of a lower commercialism than to master the diffi- 
culties of lighting and posing in the studio, and do business on an 


-established reputation. But no one works on “free sitting” lines 


without exerting a decadent influence upon the future of profes- 
sional photography, and your comments, gentlemen, are kindly 
directed against the common enemy.—Yours very truly, 
T. C. Turner. 
Regent House, Hull, 
September 18, 1904. 


THE FUTURE OF PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With your kind permission, I should like to state 
a few facts on the above subject. I fully endorse all your corre- 
spondent “Operator” says in your last issue, but he states the case 
too mildly when he insinuates that double dealing, meanness, and 
Jack of business principles are to be found in the professional ranks ; 
it is not only all this, but in some cases that have come to my 
notice the employers know practically nothing of photography. or 
photographic processes themselves. 

I do not wish to be a fault-finder, or I could mention several cases 
where specimens have been retained by the advertiser over a week, 
and then returned insufficiently packed, so that the prints were 
injured; but there is one case in particular I wish to bring to your 
notice. Specimens were sent with an application for the situation ; 
within a week, as no reply was received, a letter followed, asking 
for the return of specimens; still no reply; two other letters were 


then sent at different dates, with a like result. Several weeks 
-elapsed, when my friend the assistant happening to be in the town, 


called at the address and asked if they had received his specimens, 
and the repeated inquiries respecting the same.. He was told that 
they had received something of the kind from some one, but they 
could not trouble to return specimens, and when asked why they 
did not write for stamps for return if they required them, he was 
told that the specimens were trash not worth the trouble of return- 
ing or writing about, and that he never would have had them if he 
had not called. I have not related half that passed at that inter- 
view; the gentleman in question was most insulting to my friend, 
and, respecting the specimens, they were infinitely better than 
any work I have ever seen in the window of this would-be employer. 

Regarding the incompetent assistant. In many instances the 


apprentice is kept to silver printing or some other equally ea 
learned branch, wherein after a few weeks he is competent, 
over two of his three years apprenticeship (I am quoting facts), 
course, it saves the wages of a silver printer; but how is 
apprentice to learn all he requires to know about plat, carl 
and bromide printing, studio work, the making of negatives, 
retouching in nine or ten months? We know, in the words 
the principal of one eminent firm, “the chief thing is to be 
grounded, one must have a good foundation,” but in my opi 
this is carrying things a little too far. It makes no difference 
a large and high-class firm how many incompetent assistants 1 
turn out; they know whom they have educated in things ph 
graphic, and they take good care not to employ them. After ser 
his time, the assistant is politely told they will give him 7s. 
a week as an improver, a sum they know he cannot possibly ace 
therefore he is turned out into the professional world to b 
nuisance to all photographers until he has gained sufficient kr 
ledge to serve him at some good-middle-class business, or he t 
a printer’s place on a paltry 25s., unless there is an unusual ame 
of “grit” in him, when he will rise in the manner above stat 
there is no other way. 

I could write of several circumstances with which I have 
sonally been connected, but I will not intrude further on 3 
yaluable space, save to mention that there was, not many moi 
since, a firm who were executing a “20 by 16 enlargement and f) 
cabinets, beautifully mounted and finished, for the ridiculous — 
of 5s. 6d.” They were, I was told, members of the Professy 
Photographers’ Association. There is only one thing to be dedi 
from this; I hope it is clear to all my readers. 

If I have unconsciously offered offence I ask those whom I t 
wronged to accept my sincere apologies. My intent is not to. en 
discord but to show things in their true light, and to bring as 
of harmony, if possible, between employer and employed. 

Thanking you, gentlemen, in anticipation of insertion,—I 
yours sincerely, ANOTHER OPERATOI 

September 19, 1904. 


THE “STEADMAN” EXPOSURE SYSTEM. 
: To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—It seems from Mr. Steadman’s letter’ that it is 
subject table “which is the new arrangement in the system,” 
it is here, I am afraid, that Mr. Steadman has gone most wr 
Because Nature continually presents different types of subjecti 
the lens, it no more follows that each subject will require a diffe: 
exposure (or diaphragm) than that it will require a different cam 
a different lens, or a different developer. To quote an old log 
quip, it is not necessary that “who drives fat oxen should him 
be fat.” 

If Mr. Steadman’s text book is to be “acceptable to mathematic: 
‘and physicists,” it must be based on up-to-date researches on 

ight action on a plate, and these all tend to show that one t 
of exposure may be absolutely and scientifically correct for all tl 
of Mr. Steadman’s classifications of bird’s-eye, middle distance, 

oreground, when represented on one plate, provided that the 
is a good one with a long “correct exposure range.” 

The object of considering subject classification at all is sim 
o ensure that all the subject tones come within the range of 
ones which can be represented by the plate; and the greater 
atitude of the plate the wider becomes the group of subjects wl 
may be included in one simple classification. 

After all, the majority of photographs taken represent a grouj 
subjects, which, if considered separately on the lines Mr. Steadi 
proposes, would require different exposures (or different diaphragt 
and yet we know that when of necessity we give one exposure 


all these varying subjects on the plate, that one exposure 1 


prove correct for all. 

If we follow out the idea that to attain accuracy different expost 
are required for even slightly varying types of subjects, we 8 
arrive at the conclusion that each tone on the plate ought to rece 
a different lens exposure. 

- The fact is that we are still under the influence of the old expos 
table subject classification, which the use of an actinometer ow 
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have swept awa I did not shake myself quite clear of this 
jence in my earlier work, and Mr. Steadman is deep in it.—I am, 
ALFRED WATKINS. 


is, etC., pe 
ereford, September 17, 1904. 


ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 


entlemen,—Referring to the article “Revival of the Optical 
nem” in your current week’s issue, may I be allowed a small 
er of your valuable space? Firstly, I join issue with your 
ment that the cinematograph has found its final place as a 
edition of the daily papers. That it is capable of giving 
iyid representation of current events to thousands who could not 
ibly be present at the actual scenes goes without saying. The 
ied in your expression of “‘filling a turn at a theatre of 
jeties or a travelling fair temporarily located in a country hamlet” 
my opinion, unworthy of a journal which devotes itself 


to 
hy. 

one of the reasons why animated photography is so 
than the haphazard snap-shots of the ordinary 
tographer (from which, presumably, your lantern lecture slides 
¥ be drawn) is due to the fact that the popular quarter-plate 


ly costs the nimble peuny, and one penny more or less does not 


i much. But take the case of the man taking animated photo- 
hs. He requires a most expensive plant and really expert 


tants for producing his pictures, entirely apart from the actual 
& of the material he uses (there are many cases that have come 
hin my own knowledge where a picture has cost from £100 to £200 
proce, and some special pictures have even cost five or six 
es as much as that), consequently more thought and care is 
vended over the production of these animated pictures than the 
linary photographer would dream of devoting to his most cherished 
sductions. A smudge here, a smear there, and heigh, presto! you 
ve an artistic production which will possibly be rayed about 
fause “it does not look a bit like a photograph.” 


Bui to return to my point as to the final resting-place of animated 
otography. Personally, I regard it as only in its infancy—there 
possibilities in it from an educational point of view that. are 
midreamed of. Take as an example a picture now showing at 
Palace Theatre illustrating the production of steel. Here you 
@ scenes in some steel works of which the ordinary man could 
€ no conception unless he lived in the “ Black Country.” Again, 
Te are many pictures being daily shown illustrating our different 
lustries, from the launching of a huge ship on the one hand to 
minor industries, such as hop-picking or strawberry-gathering. 
4 he eye is an infinitely better medium for permanently im- 
ssing the brain than the ear there can be no two opinions about. 
mes and things that we saw years and years ago remain impressed 
the brain long after the names of the places or things are 
tgotten; and teachers are more and more coming to use object 
sons as the best method of impressing the youthful mind. 
hat animated photography suffers at present from its costliness 
id the risk attached to the use of such inflammable material as 
lluloid I willingly admit; but there are many minds and hands 
lively engaged in the endeavour to remedy both these defects, 
d when an uninflammable film at a reasonable price is placed on 
e market there will be such a boom in living pictures that will 
le anything that has preceded it in the annals of photography. 


There is just one personal matter I should like to refer to, if you 
il spare me a little more space. As you are aware, although I 
as the pioneer of animated photography, at least in England, I 
We long since discontinued taking these pictures, contenting myself 
ith the manufacture of the sensitive films on which others take the 
hotographs ; but I object to the Messrs. Lumiére always being 
ven credit for first showing these pictures in England. I photo- 
faphed and exhibited the Oxford and Cambridge boat race and the 
nglish Derby months before Messrs. Lumiére, published anything 
their work, eyen in France, and a reference to the files of your 
vn and other photographic papers will prove that the first animated 
lotographs, as they are understood to-day, were taken by me and 
thibited by me at the Royal Photographic Society, causing con- 


siderable sensation at one of the meetings of that eminently staid 
society.—Apologising for the length of this communication, I am, 

yours faithfully, Brrr AcREs. 
Whetstone Photographic Wor 
September 19, 


ks, Whetstone, N., 
1904. 


[At the conclusion of an article on Animated Photography in our 
Almanac for 1898 we wrote that it appeared to us this branch of 
photography was “destined to have something more than a transient 
existence, and that as an adjunct to the optical lantern, as a means of 
preserving records of scenes and occurrences, and for scientific and 
entertaining purposes we have only just commenced to tap its possi- 
bilities,’ so that Mr. Birt Acres and ourselves saw eye to eye on this 
point six years ago; and still do so. But, to be frank, we do not 
think, as the result of considerable observation, that the educational 
mission of the cinematograph excites much general interest. If it had 
o rely solely upon the depiction of industrial subjects it would at once 
pass into the realm of such scientific instruments as the microscope 
and the telescope. Mr. Birt Acres has not read our article aright. 
The “sneer” at the cinematograph was unintentional ; will Mr. Acres 
deny that the variety theatre and the travelling show are the best 
customers for films? There can be no harm in stating a fact of this 
nature. We have not the slightest desire to deprecate animated photo- 
graphy; but we do wish to see the good lantern lecture revived, be- 
cause we think that the contemplation of a projected glass 
transparency accompanied by lucid oral comment and explanation a 
better method of impressing the brain than appealing to the eye alone. 
Which does Mr. Birt Acres prefer—‘ Hamlet” in dumb show—or 
acted and spoken by accomplished performers? There can, of course, be 
no doubt as to most people’s choice. We are sorry our correspondent 
raises the priority question, and we do not decline the implied 
challenge. The Lumiéres showed animated photographs in Paris on 
July 11, 1895; Mr. Birt Acres’s results. were shown at the Royal 
Photographic Society on January 14, 1896. It isa small matter after 
all. Lmiére’s animated photographs were the first of the kind which 
we saw publicly exhibited in this country, and there surely can be no 
harm in our stating the fact.—Ebs. B.J.P.] 


CAMERA CLUB. 


THE GOLDSMITH INSTITUTE 

To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Downey, in his note announcing the demise of 

the Goldsmiths’ Institute Camera Club, may give the impression 

that the technical classes for photography are also stopped; such is 

not the case, as the whole of the technical classes previously carrie 1 

on by the Goldsmiths’ Company are continued as before; the social 

side of the institute alone being suspended, with all the clubs belong- 
ing to that side.—Yours faithfully, Nero. 


—* 


Patent Dews, 


os 


Tux following applications for patents were made between Septem- 

per 5 and September 10, 1904:— 

Mounting prints.—No. 19,097. “An improved method of mounting 
and protecting stamps, photographs, prints, and the like.” 
Charles Ashby and Charles Egbert Ashby. 

Developing apparatus.—No. 19,164. “Apparatus for introducing 
developing, washing, and fixing photographic plates, films, or 
sensitised surfaces without the use of a dark room.” Hans 
Tirmann and Hugo Tirmann. 

Dark slides.—No. 19,264. “Improvements in or relating to casettes 
or dark slides for photographic cameras.” Rudolph Krugener. 

Shutters.—No. 19,380. ‘“Improvemerits in photographic camera 
shutters.” Julius Rudolph Hief. 

Panoramic, cameras.—No. 19,427. “Improvements in panoramic 
photographic cameras.” John Boultbee Brooks. 

Cameras.—No. 19,511. “Improvements in photographic cameras for 
producing multiple photographs upon a photographic plate.” 
William Tylar. 

Changing device.—No. 19,570. “Changing device for photographic 
plates.” Complete specification. Paul yon Garainow-Trautten- 


berg and Max Leopold Fabian. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, wnelud- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention w this ensures delay, 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 


*,* Communications relating to Advertisements. and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & OO., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge oF 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


es 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. Clapperton, 23, Albert Place, Galashiels. Photograph of Celtic Font. 

J. Harris, 56, Cromwell Road, .Bishopstone, Bristol. Photograph of the Bristal 
City Foutball Team, 1904-5. 

J. Hargreaves, Union Street, Dalton-in-Furness. 
Hayman, D.D. é 

F. J. R. Macfadyen 151, Barras Bridge, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
im Reredos of Newcastle Cuthedral. « 

P. M. Clark, Victoria Falls, Rhodesia. Nine Photographs of Views of the Victoria 
Falls. Photogroph of ihe Bend in the Gorge. Photograph taken amongst the 
Islands, Zambesi River. khotograph of a Buobab Tree. Photograph of 
Hippopotamus in the River Zambesi. Photogruph entitled ‘‘In the Wash.” 
Photograph of a Sylvan Scene. Photooraph, Crossing the Gorge in Bucket. 
Photograph overlooking Palm Forest and Knife Edge. 


E..J. Hepercocx.—Probably “Dekko” paper, supplied by Kodak, 
Limited. 


A. B.—We are sozry we cannot give you any information as to the 
the firm named. 


Photogrugh of the lute Riv. H. 
Photograph of Figures 


P. W. (Glasgow).—We presume you refer to paper negatives. Paper 
for the purpose may be obtained of any dealer. We do not 
undertake to answer letters by post. 


James Woontey snp Sons and T. Evurirr Innes.—The preparation 
referred to is an American equivalent of the English Megilp, 
sold by all artists’ colourman. 


T. J. Hanps.—We did not retain the address of the writer, so cannot 
supply you with it. If you advertise what you desire to 
dispose of in our pages, the advertisement will most likely meet 
the eye of our correspondent. 


M. D.—Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, Farringdon Avenue, London, 
E.C., publish a book on various enamel processes. You might 
obtain the information therefrom. We do not undertake to 
answer letters by post. 


ScratcHep BurntsHer.—‘‘Rux” says: “There are a number of 
scratches on the roller of my Globe enameller, which mark 
the prints when rolled through Is there any means of remoy- 
ing the scratches?”—In reply: Only by polishing them out. 
We advise you to send the damaged roller to those who sup- 
plied the apparatus to do the needful for you. 


Erecrric Ligur.—J. H. Vicary says: “I am in want of a thoroughly 
up-to-date and reliable electric flash-light apparatus, capable 
of giving illumination to cover a good area, for large halls, etc. 
I believe it is against your rule to recommend any special 
make, but if you would kindly give me the addresses of any 
good makers I would esteem it a great favour.”’—In reply : 
Messrs. Adamson and Co., 24, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, 
make a speciality of electric lights for photographic purposes, 
but whether they have an “electric flash-light” we cannot 
say. Better call on them and see what they have. 


Cottop10-Bromipr.—J. JoHNSON says: “I have lately been experi- 
menting with collo-bromide emulsion, without success. The 
trouble is the bluish colour of the film when dried. Note 
enclosed scrap of ferrotype. This bluish colour only appears 
when plate is dried, and disappears on varnishing. I want 
to avoid this and to know cause thereof. 1. Has the pyroxiline 


become denatured while emulsifying? 2. Is it insuffi 
washed? 3. Or are the chemicals impure? Schering’s ee 
and high temperature pyroxiline have been used sepa 
and mixed with the same. It occurs when making a 
emulsion, and also when speeding it according to Hul 
Waterhouse. I may say that I am able to make gel.-] 
emulsions of all kinds, but am new to collod. emulsion 
reply: The opalescence is in all probability due entiz 
the emulsion containing too much water, as we notice tl 
is very crapy. Remedy: Use stronger solvents in { 
The pyroxilines you have used are very suitable on 
emulsions. 

UNREASONABLE CustomER.—J. B. asks: “ Will you please gi 
your advice on the following, re the enclosed photogre 
shop? The proprietor engaged me to photograph his pre 
instructing me to take up a particular position from 
to take the photograph. This I did, and on presentix 
proof he was quite nasty about the reflection on the wir 
He did not mind the reflection of a house on the op 
side of the road reflecting in his left-hand shop windoy 
complained most strongly of the way the two upstairs 
dows came out. I wish to ask if this is a reasonable comy 
and whether I could have done anything to have aj 
the result complained of, seeing that I was bound do 
practically one standpoint, and the few feet I could 
away from that point to one side or the other did not 
any difference? It was taken at 5.30 in the afternoon 
sun was not shining. If I take it again from the same pe 
at any other time of the day there will probably be refle 
somewhere, and he would not want to pay for a second te 
I travelled five miles to do this job. Hf he refuses to 
should I have any chance of getting my money throug 
court?”—In reply: Your customer is evidently a ver 
reasonable man. He bound you down to take the photo 
from a particular standpoint, and left nothing to your 
ment. The photograph is, however, a very good one, at 
should advise you to sue for the money in the County ( 
and there is little doubt that you will obtain it, as 
is no fault with the photograph. 


+ 


Sour London Photographic Society.—At the last meeting 
W. T. Wilkinson gave a demonstration of “ Photographic Me 
of Illustration.” He described the methods used in photo- 
graphic printing, zinc etching, collotype, and photogravure 
cesses, and said he found the best paper for photo-litho tra 
is that made for final transfer in carbon work. As a substr 
for making collotype plates he at one time used a mixture of 
and silicate of soda, but as all beers were not suitable, this ne 
tated visits to too many houses of refreshment. He was thu 
upon discovering some more satisfactory medium, and after 1 
experiments has now adopted a solution of dextrine in place o 
uncertain concoction known as “beer.” 


*,* Novice TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received su 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are ins 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appew 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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PATENT NEWS 


GRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1905 a THE SAME OLD STORY | 852 
Beene os ae ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY AT 
enrvas 844 OXFORD pienno3 
VEXposuRE AND ON “ OPENING A NEW Line.” By 
. H, J. Channon.. 845 A. Lockett... . £54 
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A CoLouR-SENS 


EMULSION. MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES :— 


Meetings of Societies for Next 
Week —London and Provincial 
Photographic Association — 

| Professional Photographers’ 

Association  — linbur 
Branch . 
COMMERCIAL 
GENOE 

NEWS AND } 

CORRESPONDENCE 
Invitation Sittin, The Income 

Tax Reclamation Association— 
Modern Competition and the 
Future of Photography i 
NEw Book 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENT: 


Royal PHOTOGRAPH 
)) EXHIBirion .... 

“FORTHCOMING EXHIBLLIUNS . 
_ForTHCOMING COMPETITIONS 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Edited by Tuomas Brpprne, F.R.P.S. 


Tur forty-fourth annual issue of Tus BririsH JOURNAL 
Puorocraruic Anmawac will be published on December 
ist. This year’s Anmanac reached a total of 1,604 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
publication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
can two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
1905 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The striking favour with which past Armanacs have been 
received is the surest proof that the lines upon which the 
publication is produced meet the requirements of its 
readers and supporters. Upon such lines we propose com- 
piling the volume for 1905. At the same time, we shall be 
pleased to receive and consider suggestions for increasing 
the value of the Armanac in directions which may occur to 
our readers as susceptible of improvement. 

The Armanac for 1905 will appeal to photographers all 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
The standard matter and formule will be revised and 
added to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
and practice will be recorded. 

*’ The frontispiece of the Anmanac will consist of a 
portrait study specially taken by Mr. Furley Lewis 
ot of the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, 

03). , 


Secretaries of societies will oblige us by promptly for- 
warding lists of officers and other details for inclusion in 
| the Directory of Photographic Societies. We shall also be 
glad to receive any additions that may be made to the list 
of telegraphic addresses of the trade, etc. 

The publishers ask us to remind advertisers that a large 
proportion of the advertisement pages of the ALMANAC are 
already booked, and that, to ensure insertion, order and 
copy should reach them without delay. 


* Important Norice—The attention of advertisers is 
specially directed to the announcement that this year 
the entire edition of the Aumanac (25,000 copies) will be 
placed in the Lands of dealers and the trade on December 
ist next—a fortnight earlier than usual, so as to be well 
in advance of the Christmas publication season. 

+ 


EX CATHEDRA. 


A Suggestion A correspondent has made a suggestion 


Tor Rlate which, whether it should prove of value 
Pages. s or not, may well be put on record. Con- 


siderable attention has been given of 
ate to the subject of the absorption of gases by charcoal, 
which is shown to be able to take up many times its own 
bulk of gas. Every one who has had much experience in 
the keeping of dry plates will have observed how much 
etter some samples keep than others, but that eventu- 
ally, after long years, perhaps, they succumb at the mar- 
gins, an unpleasant iridescence making its appearance to 
he naked eye, while upon development the plate is worth- 
ess in the affected part. It will usually be seen that 
he giving way of the plate is a function rather of the 
wrapping than of the plate itseli—the more securely the 
air is kept out the better it will keep. The suggestion 
we refer to is that if a maximum of protecting wrapping 
be first insured, the innermost wrapper might be a double 
paper containing a layer of charcoal, secured by some 
adhesive compound, and thus any small quantity of air 
that passed through the wrapper might be robbed of its 
injurious property. 


* * * 
Shellac Shellac, the chief constituent of negative 
Substitutes. varnish, has greatly risen in price of 


late, and so a number of substitutes for it have come into 
the market. These are made to imitate both the brown and 
bleached shellac in colour and shape. The “ Chemische 
Revue” of the resin industry describes some of them as con- 
sisting of resin, spirit-soluble copal, and other soluble resins 
in admixture with a little genuine shellac. Others are com- 
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posed of resin and fatty acids and fatty oils, or of resin and 
phenol. All contain up to 20 per cent. of water, and so 
furnish a dirty solution in spirit, besides necessitating a 
larger quantity of the “shellac” to give a varnish of a 
certain consistency. , Makers of photographic varnishes 
should be further on their guard against these pernicious 
imitations of shellac, inasmuch as the resinous coating 
remains tacky for a long time, and can frequently be 
removed altogether with the finger. Also, certain of the 
substitutes differ from genuine shellac in being soluble 
in turpentine, a point of considerable importance when a 
retouching medium containing turps be appled to a nega- 
tive which has been varnished with the solution of imita- 
tion shellac. 


% * * 
Mechanical There is printed in “Machinery,” over 
Print the signature of Joseph C. Riley, an 
Copying. 


ingenicus and novel method of making 
a copy of a print or engraving of small dimensions. Though 
the method is not photographic—it, indeed, is antagonistic 
in interest to it—the method is so ingenious, and might, 
on occasion, be useful to any of our readers that we here 
transcribe the main points. Many who read this may 
remember the species of memorandum books which once 
were highly popular, though difficult to obtain now. They 
consisted of paper, covered with a smooth, chemically- 
prepared surface, which was written upon by a pencil, 
practically ever pointed, made of a compound like 
pewter, but which could be replaced by brass, copper, 
aluminium, or any of the softer metals. Mr. Riley has 
discovered that by placing a sheet of this paper on any 
small engraving or print, and then rubbing down with 
a hard smooth object, such as an ivory-handled pocket- 
knife, etc., the pressure so exerted, which partakes of the 
nature of a shearing stress, will cause sufficient of the 
black surface to give a distinct and useful copy, sub- 
ject, of course, to the defect of being reversed. In his 
final instructions Mr. Riley finds it better to lay the 
metallic transfer paper face up upon at least a dozen 
sheets of blank paper, and lay the print face down upon 
it. Then place on the back of the print a piece of thin 
cardboard, and rub the tool over this protecting sheet. 
Slipping is thus comparatively easily prevented, and prints 
of eight or ten inches on a side may be copied satisfactorily. 


* * % 


Exhibited Photo- A morning contemporary points out that 
graphs of Painte’s 2t the two annual exhibitions of photo- 
and Sculptors. graphs in London portraits of painters 
and sculptors are always fairly numerous, and this year is 
no exception to the rule. Last year Mr. Sargent was the 
favourite model; this year it is M. Rodin, the President 
of the International, two portraits of whom are at the 
Photographic Salon and one at the exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society. One of those at the Salon, proceeds 
the writer, shows M. Rodin seated in his studio before-a 
bronze of “Le Penseur ”—a bronze on the scale of the 
small original model from which, it is said, the huge figure 
shown last winter at the New Gallery was enlarged entirely 
by mechanical means. Unfortunately none of the Rodin 
photographs renders adequately the striking head and 
face of the famous sculptor. A portrait of another dis- 
tinguished sculptor. less known in this country, is at the 
Royal Photographic Society’s show, that of Reinhold Begas, 
the German artist who was proposed for an Honorary 
Foreign Academician at last January’s election at Burling- 
ton House. The photograph is by Herr Hilsdorf, of 
Bingen, who is also responsible for the portrait of Adolph 
Menzel which hangs by the side of that of Begas. Menzel’s 


photograph is excellent, but a better impression of th 
greatest of German draughtsmen can be got from anothe: 
portrait, also by Herr Hilsdorf, that hangs on the opposit 
side of the room. This second portrait shows Menzel— 
a quaint little figure in oddly old-fashioned clothes—stand 
ing in a room examining a sketch-book he holds in his 
hands. 


Prices of Many a hard-working and clever profes 
American sional photographer will gasp at th 
Worle figur “disproportionate to th 
at the gures, so disproport t 

Salon. value offered, when he ascertains the 


prices asked for some of the production; 
by Transatlantic members of the Linked Ring at the Exhi 
bition now open at the Dudley Gallery. When he is 
informed that these specimens of photography are “ works 
of art,” imbued with the soul and personality of their 
authors, and not mere mechanical productions of the lens 
and camera, he will understand, and will probably thank 
his stars for having been blessed with a soul in a reason. 
ably harmonious ratio to his intelligence. That the prices 
affixed to some of these specious examples of “modern 
photographic artistry” will cause many a visitor to stand 
amazed we are as sure as we are of the astounding fact 
that some of the pictures will find purchasers. Asking 
absurd prices varying from five to fifteen guineas’ for 
small smudgy prints, some of which are quite inexplicable, 
although we do not deny the cleverness of others, points 
only to one of two reasonable explanations. One is that 
prohibitive prices have been placed on these specimens of 
handiwork because their producers have no desire to part 
with their art treasures. The other is that they are the 
indication and outcome of life in a land of self-made 
millionaires, who individually may have sound judgment 
in most matters, but are apt to found their scale of 
appreciation in these matters on the scale of charges. We 
have no doubt that some of the buyers at the Salon who do 
not patronise home products (which we can assure them 
are as good as anything on view and much cheaper), but 
turn to these “ personal reflections,” only do so, impressed 
by the high prices demanded, and not from any real love 
of murky gloom and blurred representations of nature 
minus sunlight. 


* *% x 
Sunburning If the report had originated in an 
Extraordinary. 4 merican newspaper we should have 


passed it over as the product of an industrious imagination, 
but its appearance in a London morning journal, although 
it comes from an Irish source, gives it an importance which 
compels attention. The story told is exceedingly difficult 
to believe, but as name and place of occurrence are can- 
didly stated, we have no alternative but to accept it— 
provisionally. A gentleman who had been engaged in 
literary work, and had only been out of doors one day, when 
it happened to be dull and rainy, has suddenly, as the 
result of a dream, as he believes, been afflicted with all 
the symptoms of severe sunburn. Tf he had only dreamt 
that he dwelt in marble halls this deplorable thing would 
not have happened, but he was ill-advised enough to dream 
that he was lying on the sea-shore in a strange locality, 
and that the sun was shining upon him with all the intensity 
of noonday heat, so much so that he felt his face and hands 
actually being burned. “Ip my dream,” he writes, “I 
remember thinking what a tanned face I would have after 
lying so long exposed to the glaring sun.” When this 
strange vision of the night had passed away, -and the 
dreamer arose to shave himself. he was astonished on 
looking in the mirror to find his face and neck literally 
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anned dark brown, his nose in that peeling condition 
familiar to tourists, and his forehead so covered with 
meckles that any photographer would have been justified 


Be ienarice. A doctor whom he consulted stated in the 
most positive manner that the patient must have been ex= 
posed for many hours to the sun, and when told that this 
vas not the case, and the actual facts had been explained 
io him, expressed the belief that the force of imagination 
had, in the dream, tanned the skin and produced the 
meckles. The value of this story to the photographer lies, 
IS Captain Cuttle would have said, “in the application of 
We cannot believe that this dreamer of dreams can 
the only man who can set his imagina 
“th such wonderful results. There must be many more 
ho can do this thing if they could only be found, and 
we would suggest that a school for their training and 
general encouragement should at once be founded, and 
m tanned and freckled gentleman 


prominent position on its staff. For does it not stand to 
eason that a man who can by the force of his imagination 
get such a marvellous imitation of sunshine would find 
no difficulty in printing photographs by the same agency ! 
ae with what he has already done it would be 
the simplest thing in the world. A pile of negatives, inter- 
eaved with pieces of sensitive paper, would be put in his 
room when he went to bed, and he would dream that the 


sun was doing its beneficent work upon them. And while | 


he was about it he might also dream that the prints were 
toned, fixed, washed, and mounted. 
of Joshua, did mortal man ever have such an opportunity 
fo succeed as a photographer, and we trus that this worthy 
Irishman will be persuaded to instruct others in the useful 


wt of dreaming things which come true. 


* x * 
Local In spite of the good work done by many 
andalism. societies, there are persons who never 
eem to be happy unless they are engaged in some scheme 


harging extra for the retouching of a negative of his | 


ion to work | 


appointed to a | 


Never, since the time | 


Bich involves the destruction of that which is picturesque | 


or historically interesting. We are, of course, aware that 
in the natural march of progress many old things must give 
Place to new, but there are certain beauty spots with which 
itseems sacrilege to meddle. How many of our readers, we 
inquired last week, have not at one time or other focussed 
upon the ground glass of their cameras that lovely picture 
of Aylesford Bridge, in Kent? There is no bridge like it 
for beauty within such easy reach of the metropolis. It is 
partly fifteenth century work, and its old grey stones and 


Utilitarian age. But it is said to be condemned, and that 


authorities. 
happened. 


and it mus 
‘abomination in steel. It is stated that the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings is interesting itself in the 
Mhatter, and that it has proposed an alternative plan by which 
the old brid ge will be left intact. We only hope that this 
effort to retain a beautiful piece of old work will succeed, 
and that all photographers who are friendly to the move- 
‘tment, as all must be, will do their best to strengthen the 
Society's hands. But Aylesford Bridge is not the only relic 
‘of old times which requires protection just now. Ata 
tecent meeting of the Devonshire Association, held at 


medieval aspect should entitle it to respect even in this | 


designs for a new bridge have already been accepted by the | 
We are not acquainted with the reasons for | 
this decision, but we may suppose that the usual thing has | 
The old bridge is perhaps not strong enough or | 
Wide enough to accommodate the snorting traction engine, | 
be replaced by a hideous lattice-work girder | 


Teignmouth, complaint was made of the wanton destruction | 
of prehistoric remains on Dartmoor, chiefly by the authority 
vf the Rural District Councils, with the laudable object of 
Setting stones cheaply for mending the roads! And the 


road contractors have already, it is said, removed a most 
interesting group of hut circles near Princetown. At the 
same meeting it was asserted that “one of the large stones 
of the Scorhill circle at Gidleigh, near Chagford, had been 
thrown down, and an attempt made, in the usual way, to split 
it lengthwise to make gate-posts of it.” Now, what punish- 
ment ought to be meted out to men who are guilty of these 
enormities? They certainly ought to be locked up where they 
can do no more mischief, but the difficulty would be to find 
a prison large enough for their incarceration, for apparently 
these vandals are found all over the country. We may well 
conclude this note with an extract from the report of the 
Committee on Ancient Earthworks, dated July last :—“ But 
that there is yet room for constant watchfulness of these 
relics and efforts for their preservation is plainly evidenced. 


Bk 
| Maiden Bower, one of the best-known earthworks of Bedford- 


shire, is in daily peril from the quarryman’s pick; the fate 
of the curious work at Willington, almost certainly a Danish 
defence, on the banks of the Ouse, is trembling in’ the 
balance; and so it is with many another of these evidences 
of our country’s story.” 


Forbidden Whenever any Royal personage, or in- 
Pnotographs. deed any eminent person whatever, goes 


abroad, whether on business or pleasure bent, there are 
awaiting that illustrious one a host of camera bearers, or 
snap-shottists, as they are vulgarly called, eager to steal 
a pictorial record of the eminent one’s appearance. Some 
persons would give their ears to be thus sought out by 
hotographers, but the persons to whose lot it falls to 
be thus honoured are far from being pleased at the dis- 
tinction thrust upon them, and we are continually reading 
that the American millionaire and his belongings are very 
sensitive on the subject of illicit portraiture. Such pic- 
tures of Royalties are sometimes of considerable value, 
for the reason that they are extremely difficult to get, and 
are, therefore, rare. Sometimes, too, a particular photo- 
grapher may have the good luck to have a picture sup- 
pressed, and then of course it assumes a fictitious value, 
just as a book will under similar circumstances. We are 
not aware that official suppression of such a photograph 
has ever occurred in this country, but in Germany the 
sale of pictures illustrative of Royal doings has more than 
once been prohibited. For example, several pictures were 
aken which depicted scenes in connection with the be- 
trothal of the Crown Prince and the Duchess Cecilie of 


Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and, as we noted last week, 
he sale of these has been forbidden. It is diffi 
cult to understand how a series of such photo- 


graphs could be taken surreptitiously, and we can only 
suppose that the eminent persons chiefly concerned, after 
consenting to their production, repented of their action 
when they saw the results of the photographer’s art, and 
had the pictures suppressed. Anyhow, we read that there 
is a great demand for the forbidden fruit in Berlin, and 
that the pictures are fetching fancy prices. One picture, 
is in especial demand. It shows the newly-engaged couple 
receiving the congratulations of school children. Another 
which has also found favour with the curiosity hunters 
shows the Crown Prince in what is described as a weird 
Panama hat, clutching the Duchess’s arm. Photographs 
of a similar kind taken when the Kaiser was merely Prince 
William of Prussia, were suppressed by the authorities, 
and these are now worth from fifteen to twenty pounds 
apiece. It would be interesting to know whether the fiat 
of the authorities goes as far as the destruction of the 
negative, but possibly the German photographers guard 
against such a regulation by the duplication of any nega- 
tive which has the chance of falling under the official ban. 
We can all of us understand how Royalties, being only 
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human, should object to the wholesale distribution of 
photographs in which they do not appear to advantage. 
A case of the kind occurred not long ago when the Kaiser 
visited the Holy Land, and when many of the papers were 
comparing him to the old Crusaders. Some one took a 
snap-shot of the Kaiser during his journey, of which we 
saw a print. The German Emperor was in a uniform 
closely resembling that of our own Horseguards, and sur- 
rounded by a group of men so much taller than himself 
that he looked a mere pigmy by their side. We can well 
imagine that it would be consonant with the Royal wishes 
that such a picture should not get a post-card circulation. 
For every snap-shot of value there must be thousands taken 
which are not worth developing. 


> 


THE SALE OF SITTERS’ 


NEGATIVES. 


In “Ex Cathedra” a short time ago the question of the | 


disposal of negatives was referred to as being’ a somewhat 
wide one as regards its legal aspect. Sometimes one sees 
advertisements for prints of portraits, or negatives, to be 
used as specimens in show cases, presumably by those who 
are themselves incompetent to produce work of their own 
good enough to attract customers. It is quite unnecessary 
to here go into the morale of a photographer exhibiting in 
his show cases portraits which he has purchased because he 
is unable himself to take such as would bring custom. The 
proceeding is: little better than a fraud, as the public is 
naturally led to believe that the pictures shown are his own 
work, and that if they sit to him they will receive pictures 
equal to those shown, whereas they usually get those which 
are far inferior. 

This, howeyer, is not the question we are here dealing 
with. Itis this. Has a photographer under any circum- 
stances a right, legally, to deal with portraits, either as 
prints or negatives, that he has in the ordinary course of 
business been paid for taking? Let us take, by way of 
example, the sale of a business where the stuck of negatives 
form a considerable part of the goodwill. In this case, 
perhaps, in the strict reading of the law as laid down in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice in 1888 by 
Mr. Justice North, in the case of Pollard v. The Photo- 
graphic Company, the question is a little doubtful. But 
we imagine that in practice no difficulty will arise in this 
direction, as the purchaser will in his own interest respect 
his predecessor’s sitters and negatives in the same way as 
he did, so that here no question at all is likely to arise. 
Therefore this part of the question may be dismissed. 

There are, however, other ways in which negatives m 
change hands that may lead to the annoyance of sitters 
possibly to legal proceedings. Take, by way of example, 
a photographer becoming bankrupt. In such a case the 


ay 


Official Receiver, or trustee, may have to realise the | 
debtor’s assets in the best way he can for the benefit of the | 


creditors. This is often done by selling the effects, nega- 
tives included, at auction. Here the negatives, and pro- 


bably a number of prints, have passed out of the photo- 


and | 


grapher’s hands, not voluntarily, but compulsorily, and | 


according to law, as it were. He certainly cannot be pro- 
ceeded against, as he has not disposed of the negatives or 
used them for any purpose of his own, nor has he sold them. 


A few years ago we saw, at the Islington Friday Market, | 


for sale a number of fine carbon enlargements of large 


size, | 


framed, of well-known persons, and also a large number ¢ 
portrait negatives, which were very fine work. They al 


| bore the photographer’s register numbers and the names o 


the sitters, and several, we noticed, were titled people 
whose portraits had been taken in the ordinary course ¢ 
business. We recognised that the pictures were the pre 
duction of a West-end concern that had “come to grief, 
What ultimately became of the negatives we are unable t 
say, but they were offered to us as we were looking at then 
for a quite nominal sum—not much more than the boxe 
that contained them must have cost. Now, the question is 
had the purchaser of these negatives the right to prin 
copies from them and sell them, or even to exhibit then 
publicly? That is rather aknotty point. One can readih 
imagine the annoyance of aristocratic personages who hay 
paid high prices for their portraits—and the concern tha 
produced those referred to commanded very high ones—a: 
knowing that their portraits were being exhibited in the 
showcases of third or fourth rate photographers in perhap: 
the Hast-end of London. On the other hand, the pur 
chasers of the negatives would not altogether unnaturally 
think they had a perfect right to do as they liked with their 
own and this raises another somewhat interesting point. 
Can the originals prevent the exhibition or sale of thei 
portraits in the above circumstances? We opine that they 
can. The copyright in a portrait is vested in the sitter if 
the photographer has been paid for taking it, but he or she 
can take no action until the copyright has been registered 
at Stationers’ Hall. Now if the person whose portrait is 
being so dealt with registers the copyright in it, he can 
restrain by injunction the sale or exhibition of it from the 
time of registration, but can do nothing with regard to what 
has been done before. Clause 6 of the Copyright Act 
makes it an offence “ to multiply for sale, hire, exhibition 
(the italics are ours), or distribution ” any copyright work, 
and renders the offender liable to a penalty of £10 for every 
copy, forfeiture, injunction, damages, ete. From this it 


| will be seen that anyone who has purchased negatives, even 


under circumstances such as those just referred to, can be 
restrained from making any use of them if the sitter elects 
to register his copyright in the picture. In registering the 
copyright it should be registered in the name of the sitter, 
adding that of the photographer as the producer, 

The note in “Ex Cathedra” referred to at the beginning 
of this article arose from a query that was replied to in the 
“ Answers ” column a little while before, in which a corre- 
spondent asked the best way to dispose of old negatives, pre- 
sumably by sale, which, it is pretty clear, is illegal if the 
photographer was paid for taking the portraits, and might 
get the seller into trouble. The best way of getting rid of 
many old negatives is to scratch the faces and then get the 
dustman for a trifle to take them away, for the value of the 
glass now is practically nil. It was different in the wet 
collodion days; then the negatives could be cleaned off and 
the glass used again. 

There is another way in which they may sometimes be 
profitably disposed of, namely, that adopted by M. Camile 
Silvy when he retired from business after the carte-de-visite 
furore subsided. Silvy, it may be mentioned, took eight 
negatives on a plate with four lenses and a repeating back 
camera. When he retired from business he advertised 
that his sitters could purchase their negatives, from which 
any photographer could produce copies, for the sum of, we 
believe, half aguinea. In this way he realised a substantial 
sum, and sitters became the Possessors of their negatives, 
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EXPOSURE AND DENSITY. 


Soun slight signs having been evident during the present year 


of a revival of intere 


st in the theoretical and scientific aspects 


of photography, it may be a fit time to write a few notes re- 


garding a 


in dry plate n 


theory © 


tives which I advanced some years ago 


the relation between exposure and density 


in 


the pages of Tue British JouRNAL oF Puorocrapruy. Messrs. 


urter and Drithe 
he expression of the density due to a given exposure wh 
d be undeniably correct if the bases upon which they worked 


d gave, in their original paper, a formula 


ich 


could be granted ; but, unfortunately, in several respects these 


exist in actual practice; hence the value of the formula is at 


leas dou 
should be 


tful, and it still seems desirable that the subj 


examinet 


actually existing in photographic work. 


; The fol 
eonsidered 
sitive salt 
film of a 
degrees o 
af it to 

inertia, t 
deyelopab 


exposure it will again beeome undeve 


action. (I shall not deal, however, with that subject in this 


owing are conditions which I chink may fairly 


as applying in dry plate photography—viz., the s 


consists 


certain thickness. The sensitive salt is of vary 


sensitiveness. 


light for time and intensity equal to its spec 


ne 


state. 


@ 


opable owing to reve 


ages ave not at all in accordance with the conditions which 


ect 


with strict consideration of all the facts 


be 


en- 


of grains of appreciable size contained in a 


ing 


On exposing any particular particle 


ifie 


particle will become changed and arrive at the 
g 
On a further much prolonged but definite 


rse 


article.) Supposing, then, these statements to be granted, and 


assuming also (although it is open to question whether it is 


entirely correct assertion) that, after 


the whole 
others, let 


for a suitable t 


tensities o: 


complete developme 


of the changed particles will be reduced and 


us new consider the effect o 


on a subject containing a long range of 
f light. 


an 
nt, 
no 


the exposure of a plate 


in- 


In the first place let us imagine a plate in which the sen- 


sitiveness 


sa 


of the silver 


t does not vary, but every particle 


has an inertia of a constant value. Evidently, in that case, in 


all the parts of the subject where the intensities are of less 


value than the inertia, they will produce no developable effect, 


and when 
As. Br. w 
tensit 
film, be o 


increasing 


at some definite level will 
Beneath tha 


and conse 


es W. 


hich | quite at the surface of the film. Those 


hich are greater than these will, 


f course diminis 


position the light passing wil 
cannot vender any of the Ag. Br. devel 


quently 


hey are just equal to it they will change only the 


in- 


in penetrating the 
hed by its opacity, and to an ever- 
extent according to the depth reached, so that each 
be brought to just equal the inertia. 
be still less intense 


Op- 


able, while in all the part above the intensity will always be 


Greater th 
Sitive salt 
the trans 


exactly in 


inertia in 


in being xed 
haying a transparency of one-third. 
of gradation of the transparencies of the changed 
he plate will exactly correspond, inversely, to the 
f the subject in the case of all intensities 


the ratio 


silver over 


Vatious in 


lying betwe 


maximum 


Which mere 


the inertia value, so that the whole of the s 
herein will be changed. It fo 
parency of the developable silver will always 
the inverse ratio of the original intensity to 

tensity. Light of threefold intensity, for instan 
uced to unit intensity must pass through a medi 
Hence it seems clear t 


an 


tensities 
en that 
of density. 


of the inertia and that producing 
Tf it were possible to employ a develo 


en- 


lows from this that 


be 
he 
(2); 
um 
rat 


he 
per 


y rendered the altered Ag. Br. insoluble in the 


fixing bath without changing its colour, we could in that 
Manner obtain, for all subjects whose range of gradations did not 


extend beyond the limits indicated, the ideal “ correct negative ” 
of Messrs. Hurter and Driffield. But the “ periods of under and 
over exposure” on such a plate would be absolutely devoid of 
gradation, the former showing nothing but bare glass, the latter 
a perfectly even density. 

It will, I think, be difficult to find any flaw in the above 
reasoning, but, if it be accepted as sound, a result will be that 
the Hurter and Driffield “ Correct Formula” falls entirely to, 
the ground. That formula starts also with the assumption of 
equal sensitiveness in every particle of the silver salt, and leaves 
the matter of reversal out of consideration, but arrives at very 
different results. 

I have assumed, however, that, as a matter of fact, the sen- 
sitiveness does vary—an opinion in which I believe most will 
agree. Let us now suppose, then, that our plate contains par- 
ticles of Ag. Br. of many grades of sensitiveness, and examine 
successively the effects resulting from the action of light upon it 
in a series of increasing intensities. An exposure equal to the 
inertia of the most rapid grade will produce the beginning of 
a developable effect and greater intensities will form in the 
silver of that grade an image which has densities rightly cor- 
responding to their gradations; but, as we follow the series, 
there also come into action at every step particles having 
higher inertias than those previously concerned, and add their 
densities to the total sum, which consequently is always greater 
than what would result from a continuance of the progress 
in the grades which have already been acted upon, so that the 
gradations of densities of the changed silver, plotted graphically, 
will take the form of a curve concave towards the starting 
point. When that intensity is reached which measures the 
inertia of the slowest grade of Ag. Br. in the plate, a certain 
definite quantity of the sensitve salt will have been rendered 
developable. Let us put that intensity as equal to , and the 
density produced by it as equal to y. Now, from that stage on- 
ward, we shall have conditions similar to those of the case 
previously considered, for it is evident that from the surface 
down to a level where intensity is reduced to a certain value 
(i.e., to 8), the whole of the Ag. Br. in every instance will be 
made developable ; but below that the intensity of @ will still 
produce an additional density equal to y. Consequently, it 
must follow that, for intensities greater than 6, we shall 
again have the conditions of the “perfect negative,” as the 
even additional deposit of y density in no way affects the truth 
of the gradations. Graphically, we shall have a perfectly 
straight line. Such conditions will continue to exist, as den- 
sity increases, till on approaching the maximum the amount of 
unchanged Ag. Br. begins to fall short, and then those por- 
tions of it included in each of the different grades will con- 
secutively become exhausted, according to their various degrees 
of sensitiveness. The density here, therefore, must always be 
less than would have arisen from a continuation of previous 
conditions, and the line will show a flexure in the opposite 
direction to that of the commencement, always increasing till 
maximum density is reached. 

It appears to me that the foregoing is a reasonable way of 
considering the subject of exposure and density. Stated 
shortly, it may be put: “The gradations of a negative, if 
rightly exposed and developed, represent the varying degrees 
of transparency which, during exposure, have reduced all the 
intensities of light in the image to one common intensity ; 
consequently, their transparencies are inversely proportional to 
those original intensities.” 

The conclusions arrived at are perfectly in harmony with the 
teaching of Messrs. Hurter and Driffield’s experiments and 
with most of the practical applications of their principles, 
although somewhat opposed to the latter on the theoretical 
There are several points which it might be interesting 


side. 


to consider, but I will not at present occupy space in touching 
upon them. 


H. J. Cuannon. 
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A COLOUR-SENSITIVE COLLODION EMULSION. 
[Translated from Eder’s “Jahrbuch,” 1904] 

CorztopIon emulsions with an excess of bromide, which are 
generally used at present, do not lend themselves to the addi- 
tion cf most of the dye stuffs for colour sensitising in a sufii- 
cient degree for practical work, unless in the presence of some 
soluble silver salt. Solutions of the silver salts of eosine are, 
therefore, used, or the plate, coated with stained emulsion, 
is dipped in a weak solution of silver nitrate before exposure. 

This process, however, has the disadvantage that the emul- 
sion, in the presence of soluble silver salts, soon becomes 
unusable, and one often has to contend with fog in development. 
The film is also extremely sensitive to impurities. 

The favourable influence of a soluble silver salt upon the 
action of the dye stuff should be traceable to the climination 
from the emulsion of the residuum of the bromide salt, which 
adheres to the particles of silver bromide, and prevents the 
precipitation of the dye stuff. A high degree of colour sensitive- 
ness may also be attained without resorting to a silver salt when 
the emulsion is prepared with an excess of silyer. The same 
may be said of emulsions that contain a little chloride of silver, 
and in which consequently only soluble chloride can be present. 

Based upon various experiences in the preparation of emul- 
sions, we used ammonio-silver oxide to make an emulsion which 
should be of the greatest possible sensitiveness and contain 
chloride of silver. The result was in every respect satisfactory. 
In this process, although considerable quantities of silver 
chloride remain in solution of ammonia, and pass into the 
washing water, the emulsion works without a fault, and clearer 
negatives are obtained than those which are prepared with 
preventatives of fog, such as aqua regia. The sensitiveness, 
moreover, is at least twice that of a collodio-iodide plate. 

For preparation of the emulsion the following solutions should 
first be made :— 

A. 50 grammes of silver nitrate are dissolved in 50 c.c. of 
ammonia, after which 100 c.c. of alcohol (strength 90 per cent.) 
are added. 

B. 27 grammes of bromide of ammonium are dissolved in 
40 c.c. of water by heat, then are added 100 e.c. of alcohol and 
15 c.c. of an alcoholic solution of lithium chloride. 

The silver solution is added to 700 cc. of 4 per cent. 
collodion, and the hot solution of bromide added little by little. 
A very fine grained emulsion is thus obtained, which is red by 
transmitted light. After letting it stand for a few hours it is 
precipitated in water, and redissolved in alcohol and ether. 

Stirring the emulsion before precipitation does not increase 
its sensitiveness, and as there is no bromide present, it does 
not cause any change in the size of the grain of the silver 
bromide, although ammonia be present, However, the emul- 
sion becomes more liquid, which facilitates the coating of large 
plates. The emulsion, as we have already mentioned, permits 
of all dye stuffs used for colour-sensitising exerting their full 
strength, provided otherwise favourable conditions exist for 
dyeing the bromide of silver. In this respect special care should 
be taken that the emulsion of silver bromide be treated with the 
aqueous solution of the dye stuff. Consequently, it is neces- 
sary that the plate coated with unstained emulsion be bathed 
in such an aqueous solution of the dye, or that an alcoholic 
solution of the dye be added to the emulsion, and the plate 
afterwards washed. Eosine, rhodamini, ethyl-violet, and many 
of the recently prepared chinaldin-cyanines, as, for example, 
Dr. E. Kénig’s p-Tolu-chinaldin-chinolinmethyl-cyanin iodide, 
have been found specially suitable dyes, which do not produce 
fog in development. The last named, a purple-red dye stuff, 
which hitherto has not been found of any practical use, is a 
splendid sensitiser for green. Like Orthochrom T, used with a 
gelatine plate, it yields an almost continuous spectrum from 
orange to the colour for which the collodion plate itself is 
sensitive. 


Each of the dye stuffs we have named imparts to the emul 
sion a colour sensitiveness exceeding the blue, and a mixture « 
the last named green sensitiser with ethyl-violét enables one t 
produce a panchromatic plate, the sensitiveness of which i 
four or five times as great as that of wet silver iodide. 

Baron A. von Hust, 


+> 
THE CHEMICAL REACTIONS WHICH TAKE PLACE II 
TONING AND FIXING WITH THE SALTS OF LEAD. 
(Translated from Eder’s ‘‘ Jahrbuch,” 1904.) 
Tux action of the salts of lead in baths for toning and fixing ha 
been the subject of numerous investigations. Recently Messrs 
Lumitre and Seyewetz, after a long series of experiments, hay 
arrived at the conclusion that the toned print contains m 
trace of lead. 

On the other hand, in analysing paper prints toned with lea 
salts, I have found traces of such salts, my procedure bein; 
different from that of the authors I have named. I treated th 
ashes of the paper with boiling hydrochloric acid, and, as th 
lead is converted to chloride, it is easy then to detect it. 

Messrs. Lumiére ascribe the action of the lead salts to th 
so-called sulphur toning of the image. But even if it be granter 
that only sulphide of silver is formed, it is incomprehensibl 
how any bath that only sulphurises can produce the blacl 
tone one obtains with the salts of lead. Neither the mixtur 
of alum and hyposulphite, nor the pentathionic acid, which the 
said authors found possessed of a specially energetic sulphuris 
ing, action, will account for it. The said authors only used th 
pentathionate of lead to make a good toning and fixing bath, — 

This fact, and the additional one that the toned image always 
contains lead, although it may be in many cases only smal 
in quantity and difficult to trace, confirm that which I estab: 
lished many years ago, that the toning is set up especially 
by the lead sulphate. 

It remained to be explained how this sulphate of lead could 
be deposited upon the image, and this explanation has been 
the object of my recent researches.. I am now in position te 
present a theory, which appears to be highly probable. 

It is known that a mixture of a lead salt and hyposulphite 
of soda yields a precipitate of sulphide of silver. This comes 
about because the hyposulphite of lead formed in the mixture 
is the result of slow decomposition, according to the following 
formula :— 


PbS, 0, = PbS + SO,’ 
Hyposulphite Sulphite of Anhydrous 
of lead, silver. sulphuric acid, 


Scarcely has the anhydrous sulphuric acid been liberated before 
it acts upon the hyposulphite of soda, and produces the follow- 
ing change :— 

Na, S, 0, + SO, = Na, SO, + SO, +8 


Sodium Sulphur Sulphur. 
sulphate. dioxide. 


Consequently, a deposit of sulphur is formed at the same time as 
that of silver sulphide, and a liberation of anhydrous sulphuri¢ 
acid takes place. 

But when the silver image comes into contact with the bath, 
the strong tendency of silver to unite with sulphur facilitates 
both reactions referred to, which may be regarded as one, and 
the final reaction, when in contact with the silver forming the 
image, may be stated as :— 

PbS, O, + Na, S, 0, + Ag, 
= PbS + Ag,S + NA,SO, + SO, 
If the bath also contains chloride of gold the presence of the 
lead salt facilitates the precipitation of the gold, and I con- 
clude that the presence of the sulphate of lead very likely 
favours the formation of gold sulphide on the image. 

The sulphide of gold may add much to the blackness of the 
image. In any case, a small quantity of lead, which in the 
process of analysis might easily be overlooked, can be traced 
even if a considerable quantity of gold salt be used and the 
toning be sufficiently prolonged. In this case the larger quan- 
tity of lead sulphate is replaced by gold or sulphide of gold. 

Prornssor RoporrHo Namias. 
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OPTICAL NOTES. 
JI. Tue INprarep Ansorprion SPECTRUM OF SELENIUM. 

About a year and a half ago the absorption spectrum of a 
alm of selenium, melted between rock salt plates, was found. 
‘ommercial vitreous selenium was used. It was found that the 
mansmission varied with the age of the film for the first few 
lays, hence it seemed wise to repeat the work. Since then, 
fhrough the courtesy of Dr. Carveth, of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment, an opportunity was granted to repeat the observa ions 
mn very pure selenium prepared by A. P. Saunders.® The results 


100% 
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spectrum from the uliraviolet to 14” in the infrared.® 

The results are shown in Fig. 3, in which curve a shows the 
transmission for the commercial material. The transparency 
at this time increased with increase in wave-length. Two days 
ater the film was re-examined, curve b, when a constant trans- 

ission of about 20 per cent. was found throughout the spec- 
trum. This it continued to do, as was found on subsequent ex- 
amination. 

Ordinary selenium contains sulphur, and since the latter 
changes from one crystallographic form to another soon after 
it has been melted and permitted to cool, this may perhaps 
explain this change in transparency. 

Curve ¢ gives the transmission of pure selenium, examined 
ike the preceding. The dots show the first examination just 
iter melting, while the crosses show the second one made two 
days later. It is to be noticed that the two curves coincide. 
_ Curve d gives the transmission for this film thirty days later. 
q likewise is fairly constant in its transmission, being para lel, 
put about three per cent. less-than for the preceding dates. 
This, no doubt, is due to the fact that the film had to be re- 
mounted on the carrier before the spectrometer slit, while the 
Surfaces of the rock salt plates may have changed by that 
amount. The results show that the pure material did not 
change from a varying to a constant transmission, as was found 
or the commercial article. The film of pure selenium was 
made by melting between very clear rock salt plates, heated just 
above the melting point. The film was homogeneous, and its 
colour was a deep ruby-red. Thickness, 0.07 mm. ; area, 8 
14 mm. 

It would have been interesting to examine the metallic modi- 
fication of selenium. But no film cculd be made procured that 


‘Was free from rills, so the examination was never made. 


em worth recording, since they complete the exploration of the 


e Phys. Rev..” Vol. XVI., Nos. 1 and 2, 1903. 
Quincke, Wied. Ann,, Jubelband, p. 336, 1874. 


violet by Cornu,8 and by Wood.9. The ultraviolet reflecting 
power has been measured by Nutting.1° He found that the 
reflecting power increases abruptly from a low value in the red 
to a maximum in the yellow, falls off slightly towards the violet, 
and then more rapidly in the ultraviolet, which agrees with 
Wood’s observations. Wood thinks that the violet and ultra- 
violet regions have several bands with maxima beyond .22«. 
This point is of considerable interest, because of the high: 
dielectric constant, 10.2, of selenium; for, according to the 
electromagnetic dispersion theozy, the dielectric constant of 
any substance is the sum of that of the ions, which by acting 
on the ether waves cause absorption and dispersion, plus the 
dielectric constant of the ether. It has been noticed that 
selenium is quite transparent in the infrared, and has no broad: 
absorption bands. Hence, on the above hypothesis, we must 
attribute this high dielectric constant to the ions whose free 
periods correspond in frequency to the green, blue, and ultra- 
violet rays, as surmised by Wood. He also found that, for a 
film of selenium which absorbs but little of the red, the violet 
and ultraviolet is absorbed nearly as strongly as a metal film 
of the same thickness. This is one peculiarity of selenium, 
occupying, as it does, a position midway between the metals 
and non-metals. Like the metals (curve ¢, Fig. 3, from Hagen 
and Rubens!) it has a high reflecting and absorbing power 
for the visible and ultraviolet rays. Unlike the metals, but 
like the non-metals (except that it has no defined selective 
absorption bands), it is quite transparent in the infrared. 
Hagen and Rubens have examined a large number of metals 
and alloys to 14% and found a uniform, high reflecting power 
throughout the infrared region. They call attention to the 
enormous influence of the molecular free periods of the metals 
upon the optical region. The curves impress us with the com- 
plexity of the phenomenon of total (of metallic) reflection and 
the depth of penetration of the same, especially for a metallic 
film so thin that it is optically transparent, in which case the 
penetration might be considered infinite—i.e., the disturbance 
is never turned back, but is transmitted. 

Curve 7, Fig. 3, gives the transmission of a plate of sulphur 
3.6 mm. in thickness. Nothing was known about the direction 
of the optic axis. Since this is a problem by itself, in pleo- 
chroism, it will be sufficient to add that a natural crystal, 
1.06 cm. in thickness, transmitted on an average about 50 per 
cent. where this plate of 3.6 mm.,but not so highly polished, 
transmitted only about 38 per cent. As is well known, sulphur 
and selenium have an extraordinary similarity in their pro- 
perties, but no such similarity is to be found in their trans- 
mission curves. Like the metals, selenium is more opaque 
than sulphur, and its absorption is general, while, unlike 
the non-metals, it shows no selective absorption, as is true of 
sulphur. _W. W. Cosientz. 

Physical Laboratory, Cornell University. 


—______q»—______—_. 


Tue hon. secretary of the West London Photographic Society 
writes :—It affords me much pleasure to inform you that during the 
past year the membership of our society has increased about thirty 
per cent. Our meetings are well attended, the members taking 
interest in the welfare of the society. We have just completed 
arrangements by which we have secured the Wycombe Hall for the 
coming session, the same being larger and more convenient than our 
old premises. The hall is situated at No. 263, Hammersmith Road 
(close to the Broadway), and is within easy access of not only the 
immediate neighbourhood, but also of West Kensington, Putney. 
Notting Hill, ete; Our annual general meeting takes place on 
October 7, and the ordinary meetings are then continued fortnightly 
until May. 


8 Cornu, Compt Rend., 108, 917, and 1211, 1889, 

® Wood, Phil. Mag. (6), 3, p 607, 1902. 

10 Nutting, PHys. REV., XVI., p., 129, 1903. 

>\ Hagen and Rubens, Verh. d. Deutsch. Phys. Gesell., 4, p. 55, 1992; 5, p. 113, 1903. 
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THE SILVER “GRAIN” IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
[rom the ‘ Astrophysical Journal,” by courtesy of the Author.] ™ 
On tHE Sinyer “Gray” ry 4 Drvetopep Prorocrapuic Prstes, 
WITH 4 CONSIDERATION OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE DEVELOP- 
InG Agent as Mopiryine 11s §1zz oR CHARACTER. 
Ir is a matter of importance to those making use of photography 
as a means of recording scientific data that a definite under- 
standing be arrived at regarding the size of the silver particles 
which constitute the image. More particularly is this so in 
the case of astronomical photography, where the original nega- 
tives must necessarily undergo considerable enlargement, in 
order that the detailed structure of the object photographed 
may be rendered readily apparent. 

In many instances this enlargement is carried to such an ex- 
treme that the individual particles of silver composing the 
megative image becomé so obtrusive that detail is entirely 
masked (for close observation) and can be discerned only when 
the enlargement is held off at some distance. In such a case 
there is absolutely no gain, but rather the reverse, as it is 
much easier to study detailed structure of any. kind when at the 
distance of normal vision. 

It is with special reference to this usage that the present work 
was begun, since there are many plates available for the astro- 
momer or physicist, each of which is supposed to combine in 
itself (according to the manufacturer) those qualities which 
make them valuable—viz., speed, fineness of grain, and general 
anifermity. 

Speed must necessarily be the first consideration, and this 
narrows down the number, so that in the present work those 
selected for test were as follows: Seed 27, “ Gilt Edge ;” Cramer 
“Crown ;” Cramer “ Instantaneous Isochromatic ;” and Hammer 
“Special Extra-fast.” In each instance the plates were taken 
from different emulsions, triplicate exposures being made for all 
cesults aimed for. 

These makes were selected as being the fastest generally 
available, and tests for relative speed showed that the point 
of highest efficiency was about equally shared by the Seed “27” 
and the Cramer “Crown.” The results of nine separate tests 
«from different emulsions of the same trade brand) showed that, 
although the latter plate was occasionally a trifle faster, yet 
the Seed “27” was always of the same uniform speed, and gave 
the least amount of “chemical fog.” The remaining two plates 
were somewhat lower in general sensitiveness, which may be 
proportionately represented as 9:11 between the “is 
matic” and “27,” and 8:9 between the Hammer and “27,” 
in favour of the latter. 

It is very generally understood that silver bromide (2 Ag. Br.) 
is the chief substance employed in the making of gelatine dry 
plates, but that silver bromide exists in several different allo- 
tropic forms has long been known—the first formed by the 
admixture of the gelatine and bromide and silver salts, is of 
low sensitiveness, but in the process of ripening passes gradu- 
ally through several modifications, finally ending in a state 
which is capable of reduction by a developer without the previous 
action of light, viz., the blue allotrope of silver bromide.' If 
the ripening of the emulsion be stopned prior to the formation 
of this last form, the result is still another allotrope, which 
is green by transmitted light, and of high sensitiveness. 

In the process of “ripening,” which is brought about princi- 


pally by an increase in the temperature of the emulsion, the’ 


introduction of ammonia, etc., it undergoes still another iand 
purely physical change, viz., the particles of 2 Ag. Br. increase in 
size, in all probability due to accretion. The measurements of 
Eder give the particles in the finer unripened emulsion as from 
0.0008 to 0.0015 mm., while in the most sensitive form he 
gives a size of from 0.003 to 0.004 mm.? As stated by Perrine,3 


transmitted light. 
“ Chemistry of Photography. 


: Blue by 
2 Meldc 


the size in this latter state is approximately 0.0025 mm., while 
Kayser 4 places it at 0.001 mm. 

Although a more sensitive emulsion certainly means a coarser 
grain, yet that coarseness of grain is not synonymous 
with speed is shown by the researches of Luppo Cramer, who 
instances the use of too strong a solution of nitric acid in the 
manufacture of the emulsion, or too strong ammonia (or too 
great a quantity), also an insufficient amount of gelatine; even 
the shaking up of the sediment during the process of “ cooking” 
is likewise certain to result in coarseness. 

Much has at various times been written regarding the value 
of certain developing agents as modifying the resultant size 
of these silver particles, and many claims have been advanced 
by the advocates of slow or dilute development as giving a 
negative with a very fine grain, and some diversity of opinion 
exists regarding the plate best suited for the work. 

It goes without question that the plate best suited to the 
needs of the astronomer or physicist is that one which combines 
the highest speed with the requisite fineness of grain; for in 
the first case the higher the speed, the greater the efficiency 
of the telescope or instrument used; and in the second case 
the finer the grain of the original negative, the greater the 
available enlargement. 

After consideration, the following method was adopted in 
making the tests as offering the least chance for error (as 
already mentioned), triplicate plates being made in every case, 
and at every point throughout the series. 

An instrument was constructed upon the same lines as the 


Fig. 1.—Scale of Enlargement for Photomicrographs. 


Four divs. of ocular micrometer = one div. of stage micrometer; 
One div. of stage micrometer (ruling = 0001 mm) = 43 mm; .°. one div. 
ocular 


sensitometer of Scheiner, consisting of a rectangular box open 
at either end and fitted with forty-two small rectangular 
cells. One end is closed by a sheet of thin metal in which is 
made a number of minute holes corresponding to the ends of 
the small rectangular cells, beginning with one and increasing 
in arithmetical progression. The plate under test was placed at 
the other end of the sensitometer and closed in light-tight. 
Exactly similar exposures were then made to ground glass 
illuminated by sky-light. 


Comparison oF Sizm or “Gray” In THE Piates ConsIDERED. 


Similar sensitometer exposures were made on each of the four 
makes of plates, as previously mentioned, the precaution being 
taken in the selection of the three plates of each that they 
should represent entirely different dates of emulsion. These 
exposures were then developed four at a time, the developing 
tray containing one plate of each “ brand.” 

A hydrochinone + metol + adurol combination was selected 
as the developing agent, for reasons which will be obvious as 
this article progresses. Microscopic and photometric examina- 
tion of the negatives showed results identical on each plate of 
the same make. 

Photomicrographs were then made from equal opacity squares 
of one plate of each make, of sufficient magnification to show 
clearly the individual particles of reduced silver. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in this portion of the 
work owing to the definite thickness of the gelatine film on the 
plate and the consequent number of planes, which rendered 


* “© Handbuch der Spectroscopie,” 1, 638. 
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focussing a matter of extreme care. The use of a lower-power 
objective could not be taken into consideration because the 
“grain” was not sufficiently resolved, an entirely false effect 
being thereby produced. 

A magnification of + 430 (Fig. 1) being decided upon, the 
apparatus was firmly clamped and negatives made of the squares 
selected. At this point the triplicate nlate exposure was of 
much assistance, for, as the field was entirely refocussed be- 
tween each, the plates served as a check upon one another inas- 
much as imperfect focussing brought into the field a new 
“set” of grains whose position would not coincide relatively 
with the accompanying two plates; to facilitate comparison 
‘and climinate errors of personal measurement, an ocular micro- 
meter was introduced, and brought to a focus at the plane of 
the sensitive plate. 

Tt will be seen (Nos. 2—5, Fig. 2) that the grain particles of 
the Seed “27” plate are decidedly the most regular of the 


Fig. 2.—Photomicrographs of Silver “ Grain.” 


2, Seed 27. Gilt Edge” (1.4 to 1.84). 3. Hammer “ Special Extra Fast” (3 5x). 
4, Cramer “ Inst. Iso.” (0.61.54 to 11x3.7). 5. Cramer ‘‘ Crown ” (5 3). 
§. Seed 27. Before Intensification (1.3 to 4.0). 7. Seed 27. After Intensifica- 


tion (2 8 to 10.4). 


series, while those of the Cramer “Crown” show the largest and 

thost “ragged.” It will also be noted that in the case of the 
iscchromatic plate the appearance of the grain particles is 
altogether different from that shown by the others; for, while 
the general shape is more or less regularly round or spherical, 
the isochromatic grain is decidedly spicular. 

Examination shows that this spicular grain is not distri- 
buted equally throughout the depth of «he film, but is almost 
entirely confined to the surface; for, whereas the film at this 
point is composed of grains of this character, they become fewer 
as the lower planes are successively observed, until at the lowest 
depth (in contact with the glass) they are entirely absent. 

It must not be understood that these spicular 
gradually change shape and become irregularly round; they 
are a distinct set of particles by themselves, the gradual intro- 

duction of the others being readily seen with a sufficiently high 
power, 


ains” 


gene- 


That this form of particle would seem to occur rather 
rally in isochromatic plates is shown by the fact that from a 
number of other “iso” plates, exposed and developed in the 
same way, and including Cramer “iso” plates of emulsions. 
covering a period of eighteen months, Seed orthochromatic, 
Cramer trichromatic, and Lumiére orthochromatic, the same 
spicular grain was noticeable in each, but varying in amount. 
The idea that this form of “grain” is inherent in and essential 
to an orthochromatic film the writer does not advance, there 
being several probable reasons for the formation, which it is. 
purposed to treat to a further investigation. 

Careful visual microscopic examination of these negatives also 
agrees well with the findings of Luppo Cramer, who states. 
that each particle of Ag, in the negative corresponds to a 
2Ag. Br. grain in the undeveloped layer, and that an increase 
in the exposure and development of the plate shows, first, 
“that the number of Ag. grains in the upper layer is con- 
stant” (or nearly so); “second;*the number of grains in a unit 
of volume increases; and, third, that the size of the individual 
grains increases;” and to this may be added a fourth point 
—that the grain particles become more complex by reason of 
their running together and forming what we may term as a 
group-particle. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE “GRAIN” BY INTENSIFICATION. 


A sensitometer negative was firmly fastened upon the miero- 
scope stage and photomicrographs were made. The objective 
was then swung aside, and the square under magnification was. 
intensified by mercuric chloride, followed by blackening with. 
ammonia, the entire operation being performed by means of a 
small camel-hair brush. When dry, the objective was replaced. 
in position, and exposures were again made, which was repro- 
duced in Nos. 6 and 7. The enlargement in size of each of 
the original particles is very marked, measurement of the 
“before and after” effect showing an increase from about 
2.5. to 5.0 in the single grains, and from 4.0% to 10.54 im the- 
group-particles. Observation will readily identify the individual 
grains in these two plates. 


a 


PRESENTATION TO MR. ARTHUR PAYNE. 
Tue Federation of the Photographic Societies of Northumberland and) 
Durham, which dates from November, 1901, owes its founding and 
a large measure of its subsequent growth and success to its Hon- 
Secretary, Mr. Arthur Payne, F.R.P.S. Mr. Payne now finds it 
necessary to relinquish his office as secretary owing to pressure of 
Many members of the Federated Societies have felt for 
some time that a suitable recognition of Mr. Payne’s services should 


jusiness. 


be made, and as the occasion of his retirement from office was felt to 
be a fit occasion, a presentation fund was started, and met with a 
liberal response. At a representative meeting held in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne on September 21, 1904, Mr. A. H. Cowling, Chairman of the 
Federation, in a well-chosen speech, asked Mr. Payne to accept from. 
the Federation, as a mark of their esteem, a massive solid silver 
salver bearing the following inscription :—‘ Presented to Arthur 
Payne, Esq., F.R.P.S., in cordial recognition of his services as founder 
and hon. secretary of the Federation of the Photographic Societies of 
Northumberland and Durham. September, 1904.” Mr. Surtees, of 
Consett, and Mr. Brady, of South Shields, also spoke in appreciation 
of Mr. Payne’s services as Secretary of the Federation. On rising to. 
respond, Mr. Payne met with quite an ovation. He thanked Mr. 
Cowling and others for the kind expressions they had used comcerning. 
him, and the Federation for the valuable gift presented to him. Mrs. 
Payne and he would always look upon it with pride as the evidence- 
of the good feeling towards him expressed by this presentation. The 
salver was afterwards handed round, and its beautiful work and choice 
appearance were much admire Mr. H. Wallis Wardropper, ' of 
Sunderland, acted as Secretary and Treasurer of the Presentation Con» 
mittee. 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 
Srconp Notice. 


ContTINUING our comments on the more noteworthy pictures on view 
in the West Room of-the New Gallery, the works of Wm. Crooke 
appear to dominate each wall of the exhibition. These powerful 
examples ‘of portraiture are as characteristically British as some of 
_ the specimens of gum work in the exhibition are characteristically 
' French or German. These pictures are all the more noteworthy 
when we consider that they are specimens of Mr. Crooke’s every- 
‘day studio work, and have not been specially prepared for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 
Mr. Crooke’s method and treatment is perhaps most strikingly 
exemplified in the figure study of Sir Henry Irving (133). With 
exactly the same material, we wonder how many other professional 
photographers would have achieved this result? Its keynote is 
directness, and simplicity in treatment has not been sacrificed 
for effect. A careful inspection of this exhibitor’s four con- 
tributions will repay very careful attention. His portrait of 
the late Lord Shand we have already noticed, while Robert 
Maxwell, Esq. (210), and Lord Lovat (259), are very high-class speci- 
mens of straightforward photography. Mrs. Barton this year does 
not appear to have improved on her work of the last exhibition. 
Whether this is due to lack of fresh models or not’ we cannot 
say, but there appears to be a sameness in this clever lady’s work 
that palls after an inspection of a few examples. We trust this 
difficulty will be overcome in ‘her forthcoming “ One-man (!) show” at 
Russell Square. In No. 33, “The Repose,” the title explains itself on 
inspection. It is but another phase of her now familiar Madonna and 
child group which scored at last year’s exhibition, and is not so good 
as that effort. The nude child in this instance is awkwardly held, and 
the flesh is quite textureless. Were it not for the child’s face, it 
might be a large doll the lady is holding. No, 211, “Turn Again 
Whittington,” is another familiar face in a new guise. The lighting 
of this head is very effective, and the “ poise” is good. No. 258, 
“The Cherry Girl,” is the best example of Mrs. Barton’s work in 
the show, and would be completely successful if not quite so pinky in 
tone. As an example of flesh modelling it is first class, both the face 
and the cherries, with which the little maid is bedecked, are de- 
lightful. Of A. H. Blake’s other contributions, in addition to “Blown 
Sand and Shadows” previously mentioned, we like “The Old Bow ing 
Green” (209) the most. This is one of the best examples of “open 
door photography” we have seen. The interior of the old hall, with 
a peep at the bowling green bathed in sunlight seen through the open 
doorway, is faultlessly rendered. 
The Rey. H. R. Campion has only one picture in the exhibition 
year, “The Staircase.” 
interesting subject, but 


his 
This is a clean little print of a not very 
it is remarkably well done and displays 
sound technique. F. J. Mortimer’s other two pictures, in addition 
to his medalled work, “The Reef” (144) and “The Majestic Main” 
(9) already referred to, are “Sea Horses” (172), one of the largest 
prints in the exhibition—a breezy seascape, with tumbling rollers 
that give the title, and a fine sky. “A Winter Sea” (124) is 
her killed by the frame, which is much too dark for so light a 
In a lighter frame this representation of sullen rollers break- 
img over rocks would be very effective and true to nature. W. M. 
Coultas’ “The Four Sisters” (51), is an exceedingly fine landscape, or, 
rather, tree study. The composition is good considering the material, 
although there seems a certain weakness on the left. The picture is 
considerably helped by the clouds. “A Woman of Ktaples” is not 
quite successful in representing the action that should be there, and 
the figure is rather too low in the print. 

J. H. Gash’s “Smithy” (69) and “Hold Up” (204) are broad in 
treatment, as most of this exhibitor’s figure work usually is. W. T. 
Greatbatch is well represented by four examples of good photography, 
of which we think “The High Street, Campden,” is the most suc- 
cessful. It is one of those difficult problems of lighting that Mr. 
Greatbatch delights to tackle, and here we have the darkest of arch- 
ways and cast shadows in juxtaposition to the brightest of sunlit 
streets seen through the archway. The shadows are, however, full 
of detail and highly luminous, while the vista is not too hard. This 
little picture is worth a lot of study. “The Marsh” (134) is not 
strong. It is a good composition, and the rendering of distance is 
admirable, but the whole is rather flat. “The Glade” (257) is better. 


Here we have a sunny woodland scene that just mi3zseq keirg a very | 


fine thing. It is not quite sunny enough, although sunlight is w, 
suggested. There is a lack of concentration also in the compositic 
and, considering the mass of detail present in the foliage, et 
a great amount of breadth has been retained. 

Dr. C. F. Grindrod’s second picture, “Going to the Meadow” (1 
is not so satisfactory as some of this worker’s earlier pictures, a 
hardly rises above the snapshot stage. The treatment of the ¢ 
largement, however, is good, but we think the roadway leading o 
of the picture on the right should have been toned down considerabl 
W. A. J. Hensler’s work this year is also not up to his usual standar 
“A Thames Carrier” (45) is very poor. The sailing boat is almo 
exactly in the middle of the picture, and the clouds are badly print 
in. The water, however, is well rendered. 

“Reflections” (128) is better, but here again the composition 
weak. The mass of boats and sails are too huddled up in the upp 
right hand half of the print, and the left hand half is almost blan 
The saving point of this picture is the delightful reflections of tl 
sails in the water. “A Swollen Stream” (247) is quite ordinar, 
Furley Lewis’s “Peter Kropotkin ” (224) is one of the best portrai 
in the room, and if it had been for competition would, doubtles 
have scored. As an exercise in suce ul studio lighting this admirab 
likeness of the Russian Prince and scientist would be hard to bea 
and should add considerable lustre to Mr. Lewis's fame as a succes 
ful photographer of celebrities. 

J. C. S. Mummery’s two contributions are also “not for comp\ 
tition.” “A Fen Village in Winter” possesses beautiful quality fc 
a gum print, which we presume it is. The slight alling away i 
tone on the left hand side may be considered a fault, but tk 
excellence of the remainder of the picture amply compensates fe 
this. Arthur Marshall’s four pictures are all characterised by super 
technical excellence, in addition to admirable composition and clea 
workmanship. His medalled picture, “Devotion” (1), has alread 
been commented upon. “The Last Rest” (82) possesses magnificer, 
quality. Two recumbent figures on a tomb, and a pillar and part ¢ 
an arch vault, are somewhat difficult materials from which to mak 
a successful picture, but here no fault can be found with composi 
tion, lighting, or execution, and the result is one of the few picture 
in the gallery that will bear repeated investigation. We conside 
this a much finer photograph in every way than his medalled work. 

We congratulate Mr. Marshall, also, on “The Garden of Sleep, 
a splendid foreground study of flowering weeds overgrowing th 
pathway to a ruined doorway, and “Shadows” (163), a remarkabl 
clever and satisfying picture from very indifferent material. Th 
back of a cottage, two bare tree trunks and'a cobbled pavement—and 
a gleam of sunlight ; without the latter there could have been no picture 
The shadows cast by the branches of the trees—themselves invisible 
on the cottage wall, and the shadow cast by an adjacent building o1 
the cobble stones, make a picture that speaks much for its author’ 
perceptive powers. “La Terre,” by P. Bale Rider (77) is a striking 
composition, and has been achieved with simple materials. Th 
figures of a man and woman digging, with andscape and glowing sun 
set behind. The lighting is extremely well managed. * November’ 
(182), by the same exhibitor, is one of the best landscapes in thi 
room, and as an example of hazy-weather photography is very faithfu 
to nature. Mr. Rider should stick to this kind of work. 

J.S. Lamb’s “ Salome ” (108), is a successful semi-nude that does noi 
end in any way. In looking at this picture one almost forgets it i: 
photograph of a posed model. The dish in the lower part of the 
picture might have been a trifle lower in tone. John Hepburn’s four 
pictures are all sound photography. We like No. 113, “ The Village 
Doctor,” the most. This clever arrangements of figures is a form of 
photography that should be encouraged, as it brings out not only the 
abilities of the photographer in dealing with figures in such a manner 
as to tell a story, but also shows the process at its best. There is 
little or no call for faking or hand-work here, and the result achieved 
by direct photography is quite as pleasing and satisfying as anything 
produced by the advanced schools of “Art” photography. E. 7. 
Holding has again two of his delightful and somewhat curiously lit 
figure studies hung this year. “ Building the Bridge” (116) is 
charming by its unconventionality, the chubby little child playing 
with some scattered toy bricks is yery well done indeed. 
“Summer” (331), Mr. Holding’ cond print, is distinc 


ae} 


ly clever; 


but the trimming off of the la parasol seems hardly satisfac- 
tory. James C. Batkin’s “Rep is good in many ways. Not 
only is a somewhat morbid subject—a cemetery—idealised, but 
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he quality of the print is such that it will bear a lot of careful 
tudy and thought. “A Warwickshire Lane ” (122) also possesses 
ielightful quality.  “ The Vesper Hour > (148), by Bertram C. 
Vickison, is very reminiscent of J. H. Gear’s work last year, and 
saves little to be desired. S. L. Willard, an American exhibitor, 
as one or two striking things. 
“Deepening Stadows” (299) is a quaintly composed landscape, 
earing out the title excellently. A hilly road and the last gleams 
f sunlight are admirably caught to convey just the air of mystery 
ecessary. “Her First Run” (334) is not quite clear, but appar- 
nily represents a young lady in the cab of a locomotive, taking 
structions from the very American-looking engine driver. The light- 
ng is well managed. Messrs. Haweis and Coles show two striking 
corks in “Crepuscule” (320) and “Portrait of Auguste Rodin’ 
06). The former is a somewhat inexplicable nude, and the latter 
vyery “strong” portrait study in gum. Carle Semon, another 
imerican worker, displays considerable power in “ Portrait of an 
irtist” (208). This photograph possesses wonderful quality, and 
pleasing throughout, in spite of the brilliantly white shirt the 
tist is wearing. ““A Boy” (240) is equally pleasing, the flesh 
tures being remarkably good. The ball held by the boy is 
thaps a trifle too insistent. J. C. Strauss’ “Mrs. Hunter of St. 
mis” (301) is good portraiture, but details of the shadows are 
st in general darkness, and the white mount is not quite happy. 
en Steele's “In Old Touraine” is a striking street scene with 


> 


Ss 


ures, but a trifle weak on the right-hand side. The effect of 
ong sunlight is admirably rendered. A. A. Bellingham shows 
ve pictures of rather unequal merit. C. B. Howdill’s big picture 
[“The Modeller” is rather unsatisfactory in pose and tone, and 
lis Ke sey’s “Ride by Night” has too much obvious hand work 
» be pleasing. We miss the beautiful flower and fruit studies 
d J. M. C. Whitehead used to favour us with. This year all 
is work is of the landscape class, and, although admirable in 
very way, we should still like to see an occasional example of his 
mer ability. No fault can, however, be found with his four speci- 
lens of skill as a landscape photographer on view this year. We 
4 care for Mrs. Jeanne E. Bennett’s “Woman Churning”’ (65). 
b is rather too fuzzy, and the woman appears to be somewhat 


nyeloped in the tree behind her. 


C. J. King has one little seascape hung this year, and it is a 

tle gem, full of action, but erring a trifle on the dark side. 
A, R. Sargeant has a couple of excellent shipping studies, but the 
lils are rather too solid to convey the idea of canvas. 
8. G. Kimber has one small architectural subject, “The Monk's 
trance,” which’ possesses first-class teclmical quality, and “Low 
bb,” by J. P. Bushe Fox, possesses a fine dramatic sky, as also does 
homas Wright’s “ A Break in the Clouds.” “Solitude” and “Hoar 
ost,” by the same worker, are fine examples of mist photography 
id atmospheric effect. Wm. Clayden’s “Gleam of Light” is also 
good rendering of mist with the sun breaking through. Wm. A. 
rk’s four architectural studies are up to his usual high standard 
i work in this branch of photography, and Wm. Rawlings also has 

r excellent pictures hung, all of which are worthy of note. C. C. 
0ok’s single contribution is a well-managed street scene. Fredk. 
» Hollyer’s portrait study can be hardly considered representative. 
7 Mercer's “Hazy London” chief claim for attention is 
lab it is the smallest print in the show. M. Arbuthnot’s “ Harvest ” 
big in treatment, but too fuzzy in execution. T. Percivale Padwick’ 
“Wards the Close of Day” is well done. 

Sunlight,” by E. Salusbury Tardrew, is a successful picture 
the “open door” type. §. R. Brewerton’s “Pool, Kardassa,” is 
q of this worker's well-known Egyptian studies. The figures in 
S case are rather conscious. “The Inn Yard,” by Bernard Moore, 
though well done, is not so good as many things we have seen from 
is versatile worker, Hilda Steyenson’s portrait studies are ex- 
ples ft sound photography and lighting. P. R. Salmon’s “ Por- 
ait of Miss B.” is a good straightforward enlargement, and the 
St picture in the pictorial section is an admirable little street scene 
y Arthur W, Walburn. Pictures by Dr. T. G. Crump, Oscar Hardee, 
avendish Morton, James Auld, H. W. Bennett, G. H. Bowley, J. 
age Croft, Dr. F. Groves, Harold Hood, H. C. Leat, Hector Mac- 
an, Hector Murchison, Arthur Payne, Sidney Pitcher, Dr. Otto 
dseuheim, H. Gordon Stollard, W. Thomas, F. G. Tryhorn, G. J. 


T. Walford, and Samuel E. Wall, are also worthy of note, but exi- 


gencies of space allow 


exhibitors. 


only a brief reference to these well-known 


In the first notice of the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, 
contained in our last issue, we omitted to include among the awards 
the medal to Dr. C. Thurston Holland for his interesting series of 
radiographs showing bone diseases. 
and technical photography in which this award is made will be re- 


viewed at length in a future number of the Journat. 
Inviration SECTION. 


The section devoted to scientific 


Tux success with which the Royal Photographic Society organised 


photographers wh 


is well deserving 
opposition which 


preserves. 


Invitation Sections 


in a leading daily paper, whic 


year as last, Brit: 


invitation of the Soc 


It cannot be too 


and sober judgment will al 


o do not ¢ 


1s. 


h photographers haye f 
iety to contribute to its 
clearly set forth, in opposition to this uncorrected 


ast year the first invitation section held in connection with its 
ong series of exhibitions has induced it to repeat the experiment, 
ow that it puts before those British 
aim, as do some, to have got beyond 
he learner’s stage a collection of nearly two hundred works which 
of consideration. .One cannot help recalling the 
was so sedulously preached by certain self-ap- 
pointed guardians of all that is artistic in photography when it 
ecame known last year that the Society was likely to extend the 
scope of its exhibition and poach upon what they thought their 
Having no wish to dwell upon 
prelude to a protest agains 


he incident, except as a 
the recent misrepresentation of the 
of this and last year’s exhibition that has appeared 
h has been made to announce that, “this 
ailed to respond to the 
oan sections.” 


statement, that British photographers have not been invited this 
year to contribute to this section, which is devoted exclusively to 
foreign productions, and that last year the organised opposition 
to the section entirely failed to rob it of its value and interest. 
This oft-repeated opposition and misrepresentation defeats its own 
object, however, and is likely to do little else than bring the best 
aspects of an excellent medium of artistic expression into disrepute. 
There can be no monopoly of photography, whether in its artistic 
or scientific applications, and the sooner this truth is recognised 


by those who, afi 


er all, make the exhibitions, as apart from those 
who organise them, the better. 


The section under notice will attract the visitor still more readily 
than did its counterpart of last year. It consists principally of 
collections from the members of the Hamburg Society, the Belgian 


group of workers 
America, and the 


taking the title “L’Effort,’ the Salon Club of 
Association Belge de Photographie. Other exam- 


ples from miscellaneous Continental workers more or less known in 


this country comp 


It is inevitable 


ete the collection. 
hat an open invitation will produce works which 


are by no means uniformly excellent. We have no hesitation in 
writing that the South Room, in which the section is arranged, 
contains examples whose quality is very poor, judged by even a 
very low standard, but they hang side by side with productions 
of undoubted excellence. There is no absolute necessity to hang 
as many prints as will ke found in this section, and the removal 
of a number which could be easily decided upon would greatly 


improve the collection. 


The Society is evidently opposed, however, 


to the idea of tampering with invited works, and in this we think 
it is assuming a correct attitude. 

Taking the prints as they are arranged, instead o allowing the 
somewhat startling collection of the Hamburg workers to engage 
his attention, the visitor will find some thirty-three examples of 
American photography as practised by members of the Salon Club 
of America, This youthful organisation, which is not lacking in 
energy, and of which we believe more will be heard, shows some 
clean specimens of camera work, prominent amongst them being 
Mr. Walter Zimmerman’s two prints, “Solicitude,” and “St. Anne’s 
Day,” his third effort, “A Breton Crucifix,” being less convincing. 
“Shadows on the Dunes,” a warm brown print on thin Japanese 
paper, by Miss Fedora Brown, is clever, and the best of her three 
contributions, while Mr. R. L. Week's “Mississipi” and Mr. W. H. 
Porterfield’s “The Day is Done”—a man toiling home in the failing 
light—are worthy of attention. The latter has a good little snow 
piece, “A Winter Upland,” which, however, gives way in our 
opinion to “Over the Hill,” similar in character, and very credit- 
able, by. Mr. Osborne I. Yellott. With a few exceptions—these 
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being merely commonplace, but not in consequence lacking in some 
of the qualities for which we look—the American collection is 
good, setting forth, as it does, the healthier side of the art instead 
of those aspects to which the extremist would entirely devote 
this photography of ours. 

The Belgian exhibits are in two groups. 
picture entitled “ Coucher 


Amongst the first, the 
de Soleil sur la Meuse,” by Leonard 
Misonne, at once rivets attention. It reproduces a very character- 
istic mood of a beautiful river, and is decidedly in front of the 
same worker’s five other prints, each of which is highly creditable. 
Mr. Haussens emerges from a not too easy task in his “ Vieille 
Porte,” an old gateway plunged in shadow with brightly lighted 
white walls in close companionship. His other prints also aim at a 
rendering of sunshine, and yerv well do they succeed. 
There are many other prints we should like to name and criticise, 
but to do so would absorb more space than we can devote to this 
section. ’ 
The third wall bears without anestion the work that will receive 
the greatest attention. We find, not one but eight or nine large prints 
measuring 36 x 24 in red, blue, or brown, or the glory of polychromatic 
impressions. We have already described these prints, which hail 
from Germany, as startling, but this is not all, for none but the 
narrowest minded will deny that they combine evidences of the 
exercise of a thought, an artistic feeling and a boldness of execution 
which it is refreshing to perceive. 
Such workers as Dr. Bachmann, Dr. Arning, Otto Scharp, G. H. 
Grell, H. W. Miller, G. E. B. Trinks, R. Dithrkoop, Bernard Troch, 
Th. and O. Hofmeister, Ulrich Brandt, combine to offer us a really 
excellent exposition of some of the applications of photograyhy, and 
each print might with good reason he the subject of some comment. 
To name a few, Rektor W. Banc.-ow shows a number of fine prints 
in several colours, the process, as in most of the German exhibits, 
being; we believe, gum bichromate. His study of a poverty stricken 
old woman and child in a dosrwav, entitled “ Des Lebens Kingang und 
Ausgang,” and his “Zurischen Feld und Wald,” in which beyond a 
brightly lit mass of flowers and corn on either side of a footpath, rise 
the dark recess of a wood, are those which appeal to us more 
particularly. Diihrkoop’s fine large portrait studies are amongst the 
best in the exhibition, and Bachmann’s “Schnee” is a veritable 
“tour de force,” being one of the most realistic snow pieces seen in 
this country. All of the prints are highly decorative and should not 
be overlooked. 
The German group is followed by the second Belgian collection, the 
prints in this being by comparison somewhat small and retiring owing 
to the absence of colour. Mr. .Victor Stouff’s “En Vieille Castille” 
and his sketchy “Téte Sanguine” stand out well, as do Leopold 
Willems’ “ Lac de Sarde” and “ Canal & Venise.” ‘Leon Sneyer’s “ Les 
Paveurs” is strong, hut his other prints are not above the average. 
C. R. Mathy essays that most diffi ult study, the representation of the 
nude, with some success, and Julien Putman shows a bright little 
picture of girls playing seesaw onthe sands. The strong sunshine 
is here well handled, and the result is good. Altogether, the 
Invitation Section is auite justified, and we hope that the society will 
be persuaded to continve the series and show us what others are 
doing whether the general quality is or is not as high as rigid selection 
might make it. 


——___+—<>_+__—_. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


October 4.—Whitehaven Y.M.C.A. Zoar Photographic Exhibition. 
Hon» Sec., J. Hayward, 14, Albert Terrace, Whitehaven. 
October 15 29.—Ceatbridge Photographic Association. 

Geo. W. Camphell, Ailsa Cottage, Coatbridge, N.B. 
October 18, 19, 20.—lKettering Church Institute Photographic 
Exhibition. Hon. Secretary, E. Claypole, 112, Hawthorn Road, 
Kettering. 
October 19-20.—Isle of Wight Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
J. Howard Burgess, 53. Pyle Street. Newport. 1.W. 
October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., H. 
C. Hemmingway, Tooker Read. Rotherham. 
October 26-28.—Watford Camera Club. 
foot, 3, The Parade, Watford. 

November 2, 3, 4, 5 —Newark Photographic Exhibition. 
L. C. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 

November 2-23.—Plymouth Hon. Sec. Photographic 
‘Chas. R. Rowe, 2. Walnut Villas, Cockington, Torquay. 

November 3.—Frome M.J. Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary. 
B. J. Mitchell, 3. Willow Vale, Frome. Ws 

November 3. 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. 
James Dunlop. Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 
. November 9.—ffackney Photographic Societv, Hon. Secretary, 
Walter Selfe. 70. Paragon Road. Hackney. London, N.E. 

November 15-19.—Sunderland Camera Club. Hon. Sec., Selby-Ord, 
52, Frederick Street, Suncerla: d. 


Hon. Sec., 


Secretary, 


Section, 


Hon. Sec , 


Hon. Sec., H. G. Tray- 


November 17-18.—Braintree and Bocking Camera Club. I 
Sec. W. Li. Tilston, 81, High Street, Braintree, Essex. 


November 17-19.—Darwen Photographic Association. Hon. | 
J. G. ‘Vhomas. p é f 
November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Se 


taries, J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wr.ght, 62, Vale Road, Sheffiel 
November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon, Secretary, Ri 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 
November 23-25.—Hove Camera Club. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 6 
November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. f 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 
November 25-26.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. 1] 
Sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Iford. 
November 26-December 45.—G'ssgow Eastern Amateur Pl 
graphic Association, Secretaries, John Lrough, 68, Dalmar 
dtreet, Park Head, Glasgow; and Geo, R. Johnstone, 591, Alexa) 
Parade, Uennistoun, Glasgow. ; 
December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 
December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New y 
Secretary, 8. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102 
West 10ist Street, New York. 
December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographie Associa 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. F 
December 12-17.—Sefton Park Photographic Sociéty, Liver 
Hon. Secretary, H. E. Cubery, 3, Langdale Road, Sefton E 
Liverpool. 4 
December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. 
G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfiela, Southampton. 
December 28-51.—Wishaw Photographic Association. Hon. § 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. : } 
January 12-14, 1905. Boston Camera Club. Hon. Sec., Hi 
Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. / 
January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. & 
Hon. Secret 


Hon. Secretary, Al 


Hon. Secret 


Hon. Secretary 


tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. 
T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, E. : 
January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic Nociety of Marse: 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille, 
February 6-11, 1905. — Blairgowrie and District Piotogra 
Association. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James $ 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 
February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photogra 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, - 
head, Glasgow. 
March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Society. ] 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett. 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 
June, 1905.—-Northern Photographie Exhibition. 
Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


Secretary, F 


Sa Se 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

September G0.—“ Photographic News.” Quarterly Competi 
ey povoener ine News,” 9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, Lon 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 cash prizes for pictures 
with Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters. ‘Chornton-Pi 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. 

October 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on ] 
pee: Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, Lon 

October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram ( 
prarens Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenve Brugm 

russels. 

October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging ty 
pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride St 
London, E.C. 

November 1.—-The “ Graphic.” 
Photo Competition, the 
London, E.C. 

December 51.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at: 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Hl 
and Sons. Limited, Barnet, ITerts. ; 

March 16, 1905.—IIford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on I 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, 1. 


£50 in cash prizes. Mané 
“Graphic,” Tallis Street, Whitelr 


+ 


Tur Hackney Photographic Society’s Exhibition —The sixte 
annual exhibition of the Hackney Society will be held at the K 
Hall, Hackney Baths, N.E., on November 9 to 12. The judges 
be Messrs. H. W. Bennett, A. Forsley Hinton, and A. Mackie. 
open classes are announced and the awards are specially-desi 
plaques. Nxhibits will be collected without additional charge 
| the R.P.S. and Salon Exhibitions. _ Entry forms can now be obta 
from the Hon. Sec., Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, - 
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ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY AT OXFORD. 


pyper how many of the thousands who daily pass one or other 
he two observatories in Oxford have any idea of the work that 
‘on in them, or of the life that the astronomer leads? observes 
respondent to the “ Oxford Chronicle.” We should not be 
rised to find that many persons, if questioned, would be found 
old a vague notion that the astronomer has to sit up all night 
look at the stars; and so, of course, he goes to bed and sleeps 
he day. As to the purpose and result of all this star-gazing, 
‘would probably be found to have still more hazy notions, and 
id be surprised to learn that the astronomer is the one man 
others on whom we are most dependent for the regulation of 
everyday life. In other words, the astronomer is “the man 
nd the clock”; and it is his first and most important work to 
‘the clock exactly to correct time. That is to say, he must 
a it so that it registers the lapse of twenty-four hours in 
tly the period of one revolution of the earth round its axis. 
js a work which involves the use of very accurate instruments, 
care in observing, and also in making the subsequent calcula- 
But this is not all his work. is part of his duty to map 
heavens, and keep account of all the stars he finds therein. 
elden time this was a laborious task, wrought mainly with 
it instruments; but in modern days the photographic plate 
come to the aid of the astronomer, and star charts are compiled 
‘what is known as the “equatorial” telescope. ‘This is in a 
rate dome, entering which we find ourselves in a circular chamber. 
he centre of it rises the great masonry pier which supports the 
) instrument. Close against the pier is the cylinder of the 
@ulic engine that moves the floor up and down in obedience 
he astronomer’s will, for if the star is low in the sky, the eye- 
sof the telescope will be high up. In most observatories the 
way of observing under these conditions is to mount a movable 
and reach the instrument in that way, but in the new dome 
tly erected at the Radcliffe Observatory, a moving floor has 
fitted, and by simply pulling a rope the observer can raise 
gwer the whole floor, thus not only enabling him to observe 
‘comfort at any position of the telescope, but taking with him 
lesk with his tables and notebooks. On the other side of the 
is a small dark room, where the plates can be changed; and 
@ powerful water engine whose office it is to wind up the clock 
h drives the telescope. As the clock weight scales about half 
i, tt will be seen that water power for the winding of it is by 
heans a superfluous luxury. 
scending the staircase, we reach the flcor—now at its lowest 
t—and get our first sight of the telescope itself. A huge mass 
ubing, mounted on one end of a long beam, pivoted near the 
re, and carrying a weighty counterpoise at the other extremity. 
midst of the steel pillar which sustains the vast instrument 
driving clock—a maze of many-toothed wheels and electrical 
igs. “The driving clock?” asks one of the uninitiated. Know, 
; that the field of view of a telescope is very small, and as 
earth is constantly turning, prosaically carrying with it even 
astronomer and all his goods, the period during which a star 
Temain in view with a powerful instrument is very brief, 
unting only to some few seconds, unless the telescope be moved 
allow the course of the fugitive. Fortunately,.we know the 
t course the star will follow in its apparent motion (because 
Teally we who move, and not the star), and so we can mount 
strument in such a way that a simple motion in one direction 
Keep the object in sight as long as we desire, and to save 
ble and ensure regular speed, a clock is employed to impart the 
ssary amount of movement. But this clock cannot be trusted 
lly, any more than can the chronograph recorder of the transit 
tument; and in this case it is no wonder, for the equatorial 
sis seven tons, which is no small item for any clock to control. 
6 we see a solemn pendulum fastened to the wall, whose duty 
s to beat seconds and keep the driving clock running s‘rictly 
ime. But the pendulum itself must work correctly, and to 
ttain that it does so it is every now and again made to register 
beats on the recorder in another building, by which means it 
adily be compared with the standard clock, and its rate of 


fa 
el 


ang corrected, if necessary, by the addition to its bob of small 
sts of metal, the weight of which, though trifling, is sufficient 


to make it lose from one to one hundred or more seconds in the 
course of a day. ue 

And the telescope itself? Do not run away, dear reader, with the’ 
idea that it is anything like the collection of sliding tubes and lenses 
you have so often seen under the arm of the coastguardsman on 
the shores of our island home. Two large tubes of sheet steel, 
lying side by side, and securely bolted to the heavy axis, appear 
before us. The one is fitted with an eyepiece, and is for visual 
work; the other is for photography, and is, in fact, a g'ant camera, 
with a focal length of between twenty and thirty feet. All about 
it are levers, and screws, and graduated scales, till/it appears to 
the non-professional eye a most complicated affair(; and in very 
truth it is none too simple, even to its mas‘ers. 

Most of us have taken photographs of some moving object. But 
what if we had to give a time-exposure on some object in motion, 
ollowing its movements with the camera, so that the image on the 
plate should remain stationary? Even if we knew exactly in what 
way the motion would take place, I think we should most of us 
shrink from such a task; yet this is what has to be done every 
ime a photo is taken of any part of the starry firmament. Of 
course, as already explained, the driving clock does most of the 
work, all the work, indeed, of actually moving the telescope; but 
as the least deviation if unchecked, would increase and ruin the 
plate, it is necessary for the astronomer to keep an eye on the star 
he whole time that the plate is being exposed; and since exposures: 
vary from five minutes up to as many hours, it will be seen that 
he work of the photographic astronomer is not an altogether enviable 
one. And many and many a time does it happen that perhaps 
half-way through an important exposure the’clouds will creep up 
and interrupt the proceedings, it may be for the rest of the night. 
This need of checking the action of the clock is the raison d’étre 
of the visual and photographic instruments being combined in one. 
While the plate is being exposed in the one the observer is watching 
through the other. In the centre of his field of view are two fine 
“cross wires” at right angles, and when photographing a given 
portion of the heavens a particular star is selected, and the instru- 
ment adjusted so that the image of that star appears on the inter- 
section of these “wires”; and if during the exposure it leaves it in 
the slightest degree, a switch is depressed by the patient watcher, 
and the clever current pulls up the clock, or urges it on faster, as 
the case may be, until the star is once more in its proper position. 
This is perhaps the most tedious of all the work that goes on in 
the observatory; yet it is the work which yields the best results: 
in the plotting out of the new star charts. After the plate has been 
taken and developed, there is the work of measuring it and recording 
its results in tabular form, and this, too, demands the use of 
instruments of the utmost precision, and the most unremitting care. 
The professional astronomer has but little time to spare for the 
romantic side of the star world; it has all to be very matter-of-fact 
business with him. Yet it is work that is not without its peculiar 
compensations ; and perhaps no other scientist ever experiences quite 
the same thrill of delight as the observer who finds on his plate 
the tiny trail that denotes a planet, which he can prove unmistak- 
ably to be a new one, or, better still, when, after carefully measuring 
the position of a star of some considerable magnitude he finds that 
it has never been recorded before, and is therefore an undeniable 
“Nova.” 

But the great work is the correcting of the standard clock; and 
though all the official work in this direction (for England) is done 
at Greenwich, yet the work of the provincial observatories greatly 
aids the Greenwich staff in other highly important branches, and 
materially adds to our knowledge of the great universe. 


——— 


Tux inventor of the Crossed Swords Pigment paper (supplied by 
Chas. Zimmermann and Co.) has discovered a method which removes 
what was perhaps the only part of the process which entailed any 
trouble at all, i.e., the acetiz acid bath. He has found that this bath 
may with advantage be substituted by immersing the print in a tepid 
6 per cent. solution of scda bicarbonate, which is not only simpler in. 
use by reason of its not reqviring to be kept at a given temperature, . 
but it removes any possibility of rotting the pigment and so losing 
some of the finer detail, which was a danger with the acetic acid bath. 
The resulting print is also softer in apnearance and not so inclined to 
contrast. The prints may be handled in larger quantities. and may 
be left in the bicarbonate solution without danger of deterioration. 
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ON “OPENING A NEW LINE.” 


Ir is a singular fact that the professional photographer is seldom 
a good man of business. He may be a clever technical worker, instinc 
also with that artistic taste and sympathy which are emphatically 
necessary for successful portraiture. He may be, better still, possessed 
of that tactful and winning manner which pleases the sitter, but stil 
the one thing, from a pecuniary point of view even more important 
than all the preceding virtues, is lacking—the ability to so keep him- 
self in the public eye, and to push the attractiveness of his wares 
that he need never sit down and wait for custom. 

No doubt a certain amount of this failure to grasp the essentials o 
business prosperity arises from a species of false pride, a kind of 
traditional sentiment that the photographer has a distinctive pro- 
fessional status to uphold, and so must carefully abstain from undue 
advertisement and commercialism. There is, of course, much to be 
said for this view of the matter, No zealous lover of the camera craf 
would wish to see anything done which could at all lower the estima- 
tion that the public instinctively feel for at least high-class photo- 
graphy, or which would tend to degrade it into a mere trade. But 
it is questionable whether this has not already been done to such an 
extent that the worker who omits to captivate his clients by a 
sufficient amount of well-judged pushing and puffing is bound to 
go to the wall. It is infinitely regrettable that the profession of 
photographic portraiture should have allowed itself to sink so far 
into the present abyss of suicidal competition, with its resulting low 
prices and surplus of unemployed; and it is doubtful whether some 
degree of blame ought not to ke attached to the short-sighted policy 
of those workers who, once entrenched in an easy and lucrative 
position, could find no means of preventing or avoiding such a pass. 
That, however, is over and done with; the photographer of to-day 
must take things as he finds them, and make the best of the pre- 
vailing conditions. 

For all the complaints of bad business so persistently heard, the 
amount of photographic work actually done is by no means so large 
as it might be if an intelligent attempt were made to open fresh 
sources of custom. An illuminating instance of this may be given. 
At a sleepy little south coast watering place there were, until a 
year ago, seven photographers of varying grade. There was the 
leading man, with a smart, double-fronted shop on the parade, his 
windows filled with portraits of his Worship the Mayor, the local 
clergy, and other dignitaries. Three or four second-rate men catered 
for a middle-class connection in different parts of the town, while 
the remaining studio might be placed without serious libel in the 
catalogue of the “cheap and nasty.” The amount of business done 
fluctuated, but it would have been heartily agreed by any observant 
looker-on that there was absolutely no chance for a new-comer. The 
aristocratic owner of the studio on the front just managed to decently 
clear his expenses and leave enough for an occasional visit to the 
theatre with his family. The four middle-class studios were commonly 
in a chronic state of insolvency, and frequently changing hands. The 
cheap worker, curiously enough, did rather better, but had to be 
content with a tremendous slump in the winter season. Such was 
the position of affairs when, hardly twelve months ayo, an enter- 
prising citizen of Yankeedom, greatly daring, started a new estab- 
lishment on the front. Unlike the usual run of his compatriots he 
did not seek to introduce strikingly original methods of work or 
advertising, but, beyond the fact that his premises were in every 
respect handsome and up to date, pursued his way in quite the ortho- 
dox fashion. And yet, simply by reason of a keen eye for display 
and an eager seizing of every possible opening or suggestion of busi- 
ness, it has come to pass that, without at all affecting the amount of 
work done by his seven predecessors, the American now takes five 
times the receipts of all the others put together. 

The fact of the matter is the British photographer is too apt to 
forget that portraits are not a necessary of life, and that, therefore, 
he cannot well rely upon’a steady and continuous flow of orders if 
things are left to themselves. It is no good to take the business 
that comes, the business that is already there. He must create a new 
demand by perpetually arousing fresh interest in previously undis- 
turbed directions. He must, in fact, take a leaf from the book of the 
wide-awake modern tradesman, and “open a new line.” 

It might be thought that there is very little scope for the intro- 
duction of anything really new and original in the photographic 
business. That such is rot the case is amply proved by the remark- 
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able success now attending the offer of miniatures at a low, 
probably remunerative, price by a widely circulated daily paper. 
is a source of income which scarcely one photographer in a dozen 
cared to turn his attention to, and now, as with the bromide enlé 
ment, it is the outsider who reaps the benefit. The public { 
demands a novelty, and the wise man of btsiness knows hoy 
supply this at just the right moment. It is a common delusion 
a thing, to be new, must be absolutely novel. It may be ent: 
played out in one county and quite a rarity in another, and t 
local differences should be critically noticed. We remember a 3 
known worker telling us that his specific for the improvemen 
business was to go all round the neighbourhood examining his ri 
showcases, and to make a speciality himself of whatever he foun 
others had not got. Incredible as it may seem, there was act 
a small town in which, till quite recently, the carte-de-visite 
disappeared from all the photographers’ showcases. At last, it app: 
one of them noticed the omission, filled his windows with cartes, 
is now inundated with orders. 
It is the law with everything else, and the photographer ca 
expect to ignore it with impunity—something becomes popular, 
its day, and then steadily declines in public estimation, giving ] 
to a fresh favourite, until, perhaps, the once successful draw bee 
so utterly forgotten that it may be safely re-introduced as a noy 
good for a second run of prosperity. It is often in the revival of t 
formerly popular. but now neglected fashions that a striking su 
may be achieved. Many examples will readily occur to prove 
truth of this to an investigating mind. The renaissance of the m 
ture is a case in point, and there are numerous other instance 
every branch of industry and art. What is required is simp 
moderate portion of that prophetic foresight which enables on 
anticipate what will take the public fancy, and the executive ab 
to take advantage of and fully supply the demand so created. 
Even without the introduction of actual novelties or the revivi 
past processes and methods, there is ample scope for the presenta 
of the photographer’s present work in a fresh and more attrac 
light. A new line may be struck in the display of specimens 
the decoration of windows and showcases, just as surely as by 
other way: The value of frequent change in the showcase or win 
is not appreciated as it should be. It no doubt involves much ¢€ 
work and trouble in the preparation of suitable specimens, but 
is generally amply repaid. It is better to show only a few speci 
with frequent changes, than to have a larger display which is suff 
to become tame and commonplace in everyone’s eyes by reaso 
long familiarity. 
It is inevitable, of course, the moment a new line is started, or 
thing fresh and original introduced in the conduct or methods 
business, that imitators will immediately follow suit. This 1 
be expected, but the enterprising photographer will have gained 
only a momentary start of his rivals but, in many eyes, a reputa 
for smartness and up-to-date ideas which will linger with him 
some.time. It must then be his object to maintain every tt 
advantage gained, and to keep ever to the front in all that is br 
and unhackneyed. All this can be done without in the least diver 
from a dignified and self-respecting professionalism—in fact, what 
is contrary to this simply spells failure sooner or later. The man: 
merely thinks of the present moment, straining all his energies 
a temporary triumph over his competitors by an undesirable cut 
of prices that are already too low, or by other penny wise and pé 
foolish tactics, may profit exceedingly for a few short months, 
will in all probability soon realise with disgust that he has succet 
in permanently damaging not only his neighbours’ businesses, but 
own as well. A. Locket 
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Yeravon Photographic Club Sold Up.—The erstwhile flouris! 
Yeadon Photographic Society is now dead, and they were sold 
Tuesday night last, a melancholy event in face of what might ] 
been the opening of another winter session. Members, however, 
not attend, interest gradually lapsed, and so the club went down. 
little debt remained to be cleared off, and therefore the goods 
chattels were disposed of. These included an enlarging camera, fi 
with dark slide, lens, and carriers, up to 15 by 12, optical lant 
with condenser, lens (with flash shutter), and metal carrying 
ard lock; and a number of sundries. 
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FRAMING AND MOUNTING. . S . 
2. Joun H. GAsH has given some instructive advice on this subject Deetings Of Ocietics. 
RSL teeta 


ameeting of the Leeds Camera Club. 
Framing, he said, is a question upon which there may be con- 
rable difference of opinion, and a frame one man would condemn 
her might gloat over. But frames intended for exhibition pur- 
es must be considered from a different standpoint than those which 
fo be hung up at home. For the former purpose, the quieter and 
re subdued the frame the better accentuated will be your picture 
d that is the main object of the exhibition frame. But while 
ng subordinate to the picture it encloses, it should be in strict 
e and harmony with it, otherwise the observer’s attention is at- 
ted by the frame, which ought to be drawn to the picture. 
light delicate prints are often seen at their best when framed close 
without any mount showing. But when we turn to the question 
pine we are confronted with a matter on which there is a 
wider divergence of opinion. 


Some foreign works, which were 
exhibition in Leeds a year or two ago, were excellent examples of 
grotesque in mounting, and showed how it might be carried to 
idiculous extreme. After tone, a secondary consideration should 
the subject, when deciding upon the style of mount and frame. 
ee the print shall be framed close up or surrounded by a 
int, must be determined largely by the type of subject. Strong, 
Wy subjects, large figures and the like, are, as a general rule, 
ter, and appear more artistic, when framed close up. But in 
ning to a decision on such matters the photographer’s own judg- 
nt comes in very largely, and may be said to depend upon the 
ject and type of printing process employed in producing the 
nt, and it is always best to judge the print in connection with its 
ject and colour. For exhibition work it may be said, generally 
aking, that if the tones of the print permit it, it is best to frame 
up, but if the tones are.found to be unsuitable for this purpose 
will then be best to have a decided contrast, and separate the frame 
m the print by means of a mount. As an example of what he 
i by suitability of tones, Mr. Gash referred to a brown carbon 
a stained oak frame, remarking that if the tones of the two were 
armony we should, standing at a distance, sce the picture but not 
frame. 
ut some subjects will not admit of being framed close up, and 
st be mounted on suitably toned board or paper. Certainly, if 
it and mount be in perfect harmony the former_will gain very 
ch by such treatment. White mounts, as a general ruie, are 
il, At exhibitions all frames with white mounts are relegated to 
omer to themselves. Remember, the frame and mount must be 
rly subservient to the picture. 
or “home consumption ” the mounting and framing may be treated 
na decorative point, so that it may be in harmony with other 
es, furniture, ete., in the room. A lighter type of frame may 
employed—some with a little gilt or silver may be effective. But 
hese matters let, your own taste as to what you like on your own 
Isbe your best guidance. 
he question of mounting is a matter of personal equation, and we 
ay down no hard and fast rule. Generally one must decide 
it is best: suited from an artistic point of view. A thing may be 


orative and artistic, but it does not follow that it can be artistic 
decorative, 


Or general work it is best to avoid extreme degrees of mounting. 
nerous tints and tones and colours in juxtaposition often become 
lesque, if not altogether ridiculous. The colour of the mount and 
epth of tone is the first and all-important consideration. Nature- 
ed mounts can now be purchased in a great variety of neutral 
8, and it is a good plan to try the print on one after another until 


iW ich suits it best is found. 
Vhit 


tin 
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© margins to a print are, perhaps, best, got by masking in 
g, rather than by employing an additional mount; and if a 
black margin is wanted, this can be made by means of pen 
Indian ink. The same effect as a multiplicity of mounts is so 
ined, but much more easily. 

t the conclusion, Mr. Gash showed a number of home-made 


nts, including an ingenious and exceedingly neat “cut-out” mount 
1a toned bevel opening. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


October. Name of Society. Subject. 
An bayeti Photographic Studies of} Marine Life.. 
1...........,] Royal Photographic Society ... Mr er at Uae cer Or 
3 Royal Photographic Society Submarine Boats, Past and Present. 
boartbpovons @ graphic Soci 


{ Mr. Alan H. Burgoyne, F.R.G.S. 
South London Photo. Society.. { dp Ghat one Rhotooraante Chama ry 
> ihe : 
.| Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soe. ... eer Na a Teper. 
Annual General Meeting. 


.| Ilford and District Photo. § 3 2 ae a Soren 
4 e rom Enlurging. emonstrated.. 
.| Sheffield Photo. Society............ { Mr. 5 Swinden (YP. U,). 
[Agee d Intensification and Reduc- 
:| Everton Camera Club ............. tion. Demonstrated. Mr. W. P.. 
\ Watmough. 
.| Affiliation Slides. 
The Sculptures of Chartres Cathedrat. 
Mr. Ernest Marriage, F.R.P.S. 
13 dent’s Address and Social Kvening. 
Exhibition Week. 
Constantinople. Mr, A. L. Henderson... 
een Instruction tvening. Apparatus. 


Mr. A. He 


.| Boro.’ Poly. Photo, Society. 
Royal Photographic Society 
Hull Photographic Society . 
Watford Camera Club ... 

London and Proy. Photo. Asso. 
Boro.’ Poly. Photo. Society 


J 
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LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
SepremBer 22, 1904.—Mr. Wright in the chair. Mr. Henderson. 
showed a portrait of himself taken by Mr. Pfernigeert, of Brighton, 
by the Davidson and Jumeaux process in Davidson’s patent reflect- 
ing camera, with an exposure of 40 seconds in bright light out of 


doors. He did not altogether like it as the countenance was too 
green. Mr. Freshwater said the work seemed to follow on the lines. 


werked by Ives, Sanger-Shepherd, Leon Vidal, and others. Mr. 
Hart showed a postal box for negatives, where the negatives are 
held by rubber pads, and said boxes are made for various numbers. 
of negatives. Mr. Freshwater opened the discussion on collodio- 
chloride papers, and showed strips of Paget and Aristo self-toning 
paper, Ist, unfixed; 2nd, washed; 3rd, salted and fixed. He had also 
tried them toned, and thought the Aristo stood it best. He also 
showed prints on Paget, Crossed Swords, Kodak, Seltona, and 
Valento papers which he had toned to purple, which he said he 
had no trouble in getting. Mr. Wills passed round prints on vhe- 
same papers toned with gold and platinum, and said he thought the 
reduction very great. Mr. Rapson showed prints on Aristo and 
Paget self-toning papers, 1st, fixed only; 2nd, washed ; Srd, immersed 
one minute in salt bath ; 4th, three minutes salt ; 5th, five minutes salt >, 
6th, toned in sulphocyanide and gold bath. In his hands the Paget 

paper had given a warmer tene throughout than the Aristo. The 
matt papers stood the toning well, but with the glossy papers the 
effect, was disastrous. He also passed round prints on the other 
samples of C. C. paper toned with sulphocyanide and gold with a 

long range of tones from sepia through browns to deep purple. Mr. 

Haddon said the scale of tomes was shorter in the ©. C. than in the 

gelatino-chloride papers, but prints could be left longer’ in the fixing: 
bath without loss of density. He found that Crossed-Swords paper: 
required very decp printing, and showed prints toned with platinuin 
and formate, and gold and formate, with a range of deep browas 

and blacks. He thought the paper difficult to mount on account of 

its curling at the edges, but it was pointed out that if the precaution 

was taken of having the first washing shallow and keeping the prints. 
well pressed down for five minutes, there was no further tendency 

to curl. Mr. Teape spoke of the variation in. the strength of the 

fixing baths recommended, they bring 1 to 20, 3 to 20, and 4 to 32,. 
and thought the weak bath would leave the prints very liable to fade 

He showed prints on Paget C. C., toned one with gold and the other 

with platinum, and on Crossed-Swords ©. C., one toned with plati- 

num and another with gold to brown only, which, when dry, were 

both equally black. Also a number of prints on the various mal 
of C. C. papers with good brown and black tones, His experience 
with Paget self-toning was different from Mr. Rapson’s, as his .il 
gave cool tones. Mr. Henderson suggested that the difference was 
possibly due to the fixing baths used. Mr. T: ape said his was made: 
alkaline with ammonia. Myr. Hodges showed prints on Kodak, 
Solar, and Diamond C. C. papers, all toned with gold followed by 
platinum, which were a very rich black. Prints were also shown. 
by other members. It was mentior 


d that the bronzing on CG. CL 
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papers was a different colour to that on albumenised papers, being 
golden colour instead of green. Mr. Teape said the bronzing would 
be removed if the prints were allowed to remain for a longer time in 
the fixing bath. The gencral opinion was that the whole of the 
papers were easily worked, and great range of pleasing tones were 
obtainable once the individual idiosyncrasies were noted. Mr. Mackie 
showed several samples of gelatino-chloride paper which had gone 
green through keeping in a box with celluloid films, the emanations 
from which, he thought, had caused the change. He also showed a 
bromide print which had been toned brown with sulphur, one half 
had then been again toned in a sulphocyanide and gold bath and 
turned red. The chairman then presented the bronze plaque to Mr. 
Hodges, which he had won in the Affiliation of Photographic Societies’ 
Second Lantern-Slide Competition. On October 6, Mr. A. L. Hen- 
derson will give a lantern lecture on Constantinople. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION—EDIN- 
BURGH BRANCH. 

A meeting of the above was held at 38, Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
on Friday, September 16. 

Present Messrs, Balmain, .Bibbs, Young, Pursey, Salmon, and 
Moffat, hon. sec. Mr. Salmon occupied the chair. 

An interesting discussion took place on “Studio Lighting.” The 
general opinion was in favour of a slightly slanted high-side lighted 
studio, glazed with ground glass, with blinds from the top and 
bottom. Any effect could be got by placing the subject at various 
distances from the light; also by using a concentrated light, or, 
otherwise as the. case required. 

One member suggested that buttermilk dabbed on to plain glass 
was a good substitute for ground glass. 

Mr. Snowden Ward’s proposition to reorganise a new benevolent 
fund was next discussed. ‘The members agreed to support a benev- 
lent society, if started by the P.P.A., or the R.P.S., in London. 

Certificates to qualified assistants.—This was thought to be a move 
in the right dinection, if it could be erranged. It would be necessary 
to grant certificates for the various branches of photography; such 
as operator, retoucher, printer, ete. This, of course, would not 
prevent anyone from haying a certificate for each branch. 

With regard to operator, it was thought there might be some 
difficulty, as so much depended upon manner and the gift of putting 
the subject at their ease. An employer's testimonial would be mors 
valuable than even a certificate in this case. It was agreed that it 
would be a decided boon to have certified assistants, would save 
trouble and weed cut incompetent men. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 


Commercial §& Cegal Intelligence 


et 


MerorypE Company, Limited.—The above-named company has been 
registered with a capital of £4,000 in £1 shares. Object to acquire, 
exploit, and work the patented process of metotype plaques, papers, 
and plates for photographic or other purposes, to take over the 
business hitherto carried on by H. Ahrle, and to carry on the business 
of photographers, artists, etc. No initial public issue. Registered 
without articles of association. 


Excetsiorn Photographic Company, Limited.—The above-named 
company has been registered with a capital of £1,000 in £5 shares. 
Object : To adopt an agreement between I. E. Jones and G. A. Jones 
of the one part, and C. Sutcliffe of the other part, for the acquisition 
of the business carried on by the said F. E. Jones and G. A. Jones, 
and to carry on at 17, King Street, Carmarthen, and elsewhere in the 
United Kingdom, the business of photographers, photographic and 
fine art publishers, picture frame makers, etc. Minimum cash sub- 
scription, £250. Registered without articles of association, 


Bassano, Limited.—This company has been registered with a 
capital of £5,000 in £1 shares: The objects of the company are to 


acquire the business of photographers and photographic miniature 
painters carried on at 25, Old Bond Street, W., as Bassano Studios, 
Limited, and to carry on same, together with the business of dealers 
in photographic sundries, publishers, and printers, etc. 


There will 


be no initial public issue. The first directors (to number not 1 
than two or more than five) are to be appointed by the signatori 
No qualification required. Remuneration as fixed by the sha 
holders. 


Cuistrnurst Caves: Expensive Advertising.—Blyfield vy. Ryan 
At the Bromley County Court last week, plaintiff, a photographer, 
Chislehurst, sought to recover of the defendants, who are the p 
prietors of the Bickley Hotel, the sum of £57 1és., balance of aceon 
for the supply of three show-cases for advertising the Chislehu 
Caves. Mr. H. M. Giveen was counsel for the plaintiff, and } 
Profumo, barrister, appeared for the defendants. Mr. Giveen, 
opening, said this, a remitted action, was to recover the balance 
an account for show-cases supplied to defendants’ order. Th 
were but three items in dispute, and the question was as to { 
amount that ought to be charged for the cases. Plaintiff carried 
business as a photographer artist, and her husband managed 1 
business. Defendants were the proprietors of the Bickley Hot 
and he believed they also owned the Chislehurst Caves, from whi 
they made considerable profit. In the autumn of last year the def 
dant, Herbert Ryan, came and ordered some show-cases. The sho 
cases were to contain photographs of the caves, and plaintiff was 
supply them. The cases were for the purpose of advertising t 
caves, and plaintiff was told that they were to be good and lar 
No price was fixed. Plaintiff, in accordance with this, went a 
took photographs of the caves, which occupied him some very a 
siderable time. The show-cases he had to buy elsewhere. The pho 
graphs, of course, were photographs which had to be taken uneé 
ground, which resulted in the spoiling of a lot of negatives. Int 
end, plaintiff supplied three different show-cases, and thirteen origit 
photographs. They were finished in the spring of this year, a 
some payments were made on account. £28 was paid before t 
action was commenced £17 13s. had been paid into Court, and t 
amount now in dispute was £40. Application for payment had be 
made from time to time, but without success. Plaintiff’s husban 
in bearing out counsel’s opening statement, said the show-cases we 
ordered for the purpose of advertising the Chislehurst Caves at differe 
railway stations. He considered .that he was entitled to £2 Qs. 1 
each of the original negatives. He also had to go to the differe 
places to arrange about the fixing up of the case. After supplyt 
one case, the defendants ordered two more. He had made a chat 
for taking the photographs, for the printing that had to be dor 
as well as what he bought for the show-cases. He charged 3s. 6 
or duplicate copies of the original negatives. In the course 
he work he saw the defendant several times, but they never co: 
plained about the price. He paid over £30 for the show-cases, ai 
another £3 for smaller items. This did not include anything for ] 
abour of taking the photographs and putting them up. Corroborati 
evidence was given by Mrs. Blyfield. The photographs were tak 
entirely for show-cases, and not for letter-cards or postcards. Herhe 
Ryan, the proprietor of the Bickley Hotel, said in the autumn 
ast year he had thought, in conjunction with Professor Nicholls, th 
it would be advisable to have some photographs taken of the cayt 
Postcards and letter-cards were ordered of the plaintiff, and 1 
hese he paid £45. When he gave the order for these photographs 
never dreamed of having show-cases. He had the photographs f 
the purpose of distributing them amongst the members of differe 
archeological and geological societies, and to sell. He paid £28 
account before he received any account for the show-cases, and 
now thought he had already paid enough for the work. It was n 
till recently that he found out that he was being robbed. His Hono 
said he could not give more than an additional £10. He was givil 
the plaintiff the benefit of a good deal that he ought not to give hi 
perhaps, but he held that the photographs were taken by him for 
show-cases. Judgment would be given for an additional £10 a1 
counsel's fee. 


+—>— + 


Bat1oon Photographs of Alps.—Captain Spelterini for several hou 
during his recent balloon ascent over the Alps had splendid weathe 
and was able to photograph the Jungfrau group, the Blumlisalp, t 
Breithorn, and the Wildstrubel. A thick fog afterwards prevent 
him from taking his bearings. The maximum height reached w 
20,000ft., the temperature being then 9degs. (Fahr.) below freezil 
point. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


oe 


Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company’s £100 cash prize 
petition closes *o-morrow (Saturday), October 1. Those of our 


Radium Taxable ?—Customs officials in the United States have 
decide whether radium is taxable. Hitherto they have imposed 
. ad valorem duty, but the principal importing firm now 
ends that radium is a crude mineral, and must be admitted free. 


rover Polytechnic Photographic Society.—This society opens its 
fer session on October 7. The practical instruction and lecture 
pings will be held each week as usual. The society has four dark 
s and an enlarging room. Particulars of membership ‘can be 
qined from the Hon. Sec., 103, Borough Road, S.E. 


nG to the increased business of the photographic paper depart- 
bof the Rotary Photographic Company, Limited, they have found 
ecessary to appoint Mr. Charles J. Miller to relieve Mr. W. A. 
of the business management, Mr. Sims continuing the technical 
i (including demonstrating) of the above company, 


Nrry forms for the Braintree and Bocking Camera Club’s Second 
jal Exhibition are now-ready. Entries close on October 31. 
me are five open classes, and silver and bronze medals’are offered 
@ach. The Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., is the judge. Full 
ficulars are obtainable from the Assistant Hon. Sec., W. H. 
ton, 81, High Street, Braintree, Essex. 


PS. Exainrrion.—The following lantern lectures will be given 
he New Gallery, Regent Street, to-morrow and next week :— 
mday, October 1, “ Photographic Studies of Marine Life,” by 
lartin Duncan ; Monday, October 3, “Submarine Boats, Past and 
ent,” by Alan H. Burgoyne, F.R.G.S.; Thursday, October 6, 
e Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral,’ by Ernest Marriage, 
PS. 


Ry lover of breezy sea pictures will hear with regret of the 
lof Mr. Colin Hunter, A.R.A., who contrived to get into his 
so much of the real dignity of the ocean. He was born in 
in 1841, and was brought up within sigue of the picturesque 
es of the Firth of Clyde, for his father was postmaster of Helens- 


t enabled him in a few years to break out of this distasteful 
; in time he became the most faithful and characteristic 
ler of Scottish sea-scenery. He was elected an Associate of the 
I Academy in 1844. 


ostcard Problems.—The postal administrations of the 
are at loggerheads on the subject of picture postcards. Ad- 
ng written or printed matter on the same side of the card as the 
€8S is the great bone of contention which apparently nothing less 
lan international postal congress can settle. England began the 
ment by insisting upon the address and the written matter 
ating on opposite sides, but for internal cards only accepting cards 
le contrary arrangement from foreign countries. Belgium, how- 
Surtaxes as letters postcards having the written matter and the 
8s on the same side. Now France, owing to the simply enormous 
h of the picture postcard traffic, has brought the subject before 
meign Governments, and it will form one of the most important 
of next year’s international congress. 


att e Builders’ Exchange, Cross Burgess Street, on Tuesday 
ng last. .A lecture was delivered by Mr. James R. Wigfull, 
IB.A., on “The Norman Churches. of Worksop and district.” 
ecturer, in his opening remarks, described and compared Norman 
itecture with the Saxon work which preceded it, his illustrations 
he latter work being drawn from the churches of Deerhurst, 
ord-on-Avon, and Laughton-en-le-Morthen. By means of plans 
ews the history and characteristic features of the churches of 
y Worksop, Steetly, Thorpe Salvin, Edlington, and Laughton- 
“Mor hen were dealt with, the original Norman work and the 
itions and additions thereto at later periods being described in 


: HELD Photographic Society.—A meeting of this society was 


detail. The value uf the lecture was enhanced by a series of upwards: 
of 100 lantern slides prepared by Mr. Wigfull. 


WE have recently had the opportunity of inspecting a series of 
portraits and other studies by the well-known photographér Mr. ‘Will 
Parsons, of 147, North End, Croydon. Mr. Parsons ‘comes of a photo- 
graphic family long located at. St: John’s, Newfoundland, the oldest: 
British Colony. His photographic career commenced in New York, 
and he has since worked in portraiture and photographic engraving im 
London, Leeds, and Manchester. But his chief direct photographic: 
experiences were gained with the renowned firm of Elliott and Fry 
(London). Besides studio portraiture of a distinctly original and’ 


artistic kind, Mr. Parsons particularly devotes himself. to a class of° 
work which we have so long advocated in these columns, viz., at horse: 


portraiture. In this branch of work Mr. Parsons is distinctly success- 
ful. He has located himself in a typical English centre, where work 
of the kind which he undertakes will be sure of every appreciation, 
and we are confident that he has the ability to succeed, and assured 
that he deserves to. 


Deratu of Professor Finsen.—The death is announced of Professor 
Niels Finsen, the inventor of the light treatment for lupus which bears 
his name. Professor Finsen was in his forty-fourth year, and his great 
invention in therapeutic science first became known in this country” 
mainly through the instrumentality of Queen Alexandra, who pre- 


sented a set of the Finsen apparatus to the London Hospital. There- 
is now a large instalment of the light in that institution, and medical: 


men bear testimony that many patients suffering from a distressing 


and disfiguring disease have derived incalculable benefit from the- 


treatment. Dr. Finsen used the violet and ultra-violet rays, employ- 
ing a very ingenious device for absorbing the red light. His idca 
was to expose the bacilli in 
light, thus removing the cause of disease. 
the chemical rays cf light by the use of red curtains and red blinds. 
This avoided the fever caused by the rays acting on the diseased and 
irritated skin, as well as the disfiguring marks, without the necessity 


of keeping the patient in a totally dark room. Small-pox rarely occurs 
in Denmark, but the professor always insisted upon the great boon 


which a general introduction of the red light would confer upon the 
numerous sufferers in this country. 


Reconstructine History with the Aid of the Cinematograph.—By 
some occult influence a: firm of biograph or cinematograph manufac- 
turers managed to secure permission to operate in the grounds of the 
famous Palace of Versailles, writes the Paris correspondent of the: 
“Express.” At nine o'clock on Friday morning the party arrived, 


with a hundred supernumeraries dressed in costumes of the time of~ 


Louis XV. The omnibuses containing these people were rapidly 
driven into the park and the gates closed, so that the public should 
not know what was going on. Some of the ancient Louis XV. car- 
riages had been brought from the Trianon for the purpose of the 
masquerade, and, with the Palace as a background, a scene represent- 
ing Louis XV. and his courtiers watching a ballet or divertissement. 
was cinematographed. To add to the effect, the magnificent foun- 


tains, which are only allowed to play on special occasions, were set to» 


work. The party then proceeded to the famous Colonnade Grove. 
In the beautiful marble bath with its fountain a number of women. in. 
the scantiest costume were cinématographed as a group representing 
Proserpine being carried off by Pluto, the women representing water 
nymphs. Next they proceeded to the spot known as Apollo’s Bath, 
and here a scene of a scandalous character, supposed to have taken: 
place im the presence of Louis XV., consisting of the duels fought 
between women, was cinematographed. The entire proceedings lasted 
from 9 a.m. until 4 p.m., during which time the public were excluded. 
from the Palace. At four o'clock the motley company of costumed 
people returned to Paris. The affair has caused considerable com- 
motion at Versailles, but the curator of the museum and the architect, 
of the Palace were powerless to interfere, having received orders from 
a high State official. Inquiry was made at the office of the Ministry 
of Public Education, and it was stated that the firm of cinematograph 
manuiacturers were given the necessary authorisation. on their repre- 
sentation that they desired to reconstitute scenes .of historical interest 
for the benefit of public school children. It is hardly likely, however, 


that the scenes taken in the Colonnade and Apollo’s Bath are intended, 
for the education of children. 


ne skin to the destroying effect of the - 
For small-pox he excluded . 


\ 
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Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given, 

*\* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions eapressed by our 
correspondents, 

piste siseae ae an Sal 
INVITATION SITTINGS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—On reading Mr. T. C. Turner's letter, which you 
print in to-day’s issue, I turned at once to my letter published on 
the 16th to see if anything I had said could possibly be construed 
into adyocacy of the “invitation sitting” system. I find nothing. 
I recognised that there were a large number of invitation sittings; 
who could fail to do so? My whole point was that any support the 
B. J. had given and would give to the professional in the matter of 
copyright might be diminished in value by an apparent complaint 
when it had had to pay. 

Mr. 'Turner’s expressions are very strong, and, as they are in the 
nature of a reply to my letter, become almost a personal attack 
May I then claim the right to say that, though working in a neigh- 
bourhood where the practice of inviting sittings very indiscrimi- 
nately has been carried on by several men or firms (two of whom I 
am glad to say have recently had to close), I have not invited any 
sittings, except in the case of one or two friends of whom I have 
wished to make portraits for other than commercial purpeses, and 
have always opposed the suggestion when it has been made to me 
Yy those who thought they knew my business better than myself. 

I think, however, the second paragraph in my previous letter is 
sufficient to show that I am not one of “the fellows who are damning 
the future of professional photography.” My experience is that the 
practice of inviting sittings causes as much “irritation and dis- 
trust” amongst the public as it does amongst professionals and the 
press. One continually hears the comments of clients on the matter 
—Yours truly, C. H. Hewirr. 

The Rembrandt Studio, Gateshead-on-Tyne 
H September 23, 1904. 
| [The last sentence in the first paragraph of Mr. Hewitt’s letter 
reiterates a former misapprehension of his. We made no “com- 
plaint” at “having to pay,” as our correspondent can inform him- 
self by carefully and intelligently reading our original append. 
What we did was to point out, and illustrate from our own expe- 
rience, a flaw in the invitation sitting system for the benefit of those 
who follow that method of business. This correspondence here 
terminates.—Eps.] 


THE INCOME TAX RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The annual report of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue has lately been published, and press and public have generally 
assumed that the contents thereof reveal national prosperity. This 
assumption appears to me to be erroneous. 

T hold this view because the figures of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue showing gross or net income are not a just basis for 
measuring national prosperity 

The following reasons will amply demonstrate this fact although 
additions might easily be made : — 

The statistics do not take into account losses of income.—The 
profits of ten firms making £1,000 per annum would give an income 
of £10,000; the loss of £1,000 per annum by each of ten other firms 
would counterbalance this total property, but the national income 
would still be called £10,000 by the Revenue authorities. 

The statistics do not take into account losses of capital, e.g., a 
coal or other mining concern may spend a quarter of a million and 
reap no benefit owing to failure to develop mineral in payable quan- 
tity. Again, another firm may nake a similar total expenditure 
and develop a rich mine and in the course of years recoup its capital 
expenditure in the profit of working. All such profit, however, is 
assessable to income tax without any deduction for redemption of 
capital. ‘The same principle is involved in the case of annuities pur- 
chased, every pound of so-called income proceeding from which in- 
cludes a repayment of the sunken capital. 

The incidence of the income tax likewise embraces items which 


q 


cannot be deemed profit from a commercial point of view, 
preliminary expenses, various depreciations, etc., which in all sow 
managed concerns are treated as deductions from gross revenue. 

There are but five schedules under which income tax is colle 
and of these, schedule A’ assessments embrace unproductive le 
parks, and woodiands, together with public buildings from which | 
actual income is derived. 

Under schedule B profits are estimated by an artificial rule, 
one-third of the annual value under schedule A without referent 
the actual profit or loss (usually the latter) resulting from agi 
tural operations. 

Schedule C:—he aggregate of incomes derived by residents 
of the United Kingdom and assessed here under this sche 
assumes a very large total. Hence an increase may be a sign o: 
decadence of national prosperity. . 

Schedule D:—Under this schedule there are also large as 
ments upon concerns carried on abroad but assumed, for rey 
purposes, to be managed from this country. Moreover, alth 
the gross income under schedule D—the commercial schedule 
increased by 8 per cent., the average imercase of population is 
over 1 per cent. per annum. This fact alone negatives the W 
prosperity—assumption. 

I have made inquiry of many house and estate agents whose el 
are naturally of great variety; from them I learn that the al 
universal tendency is towards retrenchment, which would sug 
forcibly that the increase of personal incomes is of the stuff 
dreams are mae cf. 

If, in fact, the “increase is non-existent” it might be advant 
cusly remembered that a repayment of tax should be insisted u 
in addition to which repayment the sufferer by an actual loss sh 
reclaim the tax thereupon as well as an abatement if his total ine 
has been reduced to or below £700 per annum.—Yours faitutully, 

T, Hater Fry, 
Manager, The Income Tax Reclamation Associa 
14, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
September 23, 1904. 


MODERN COMPETITION AND THE FUTURE OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Kditors. 
Eee aT Bae writing letter published in your April 22 - 
“Modern Competition,” in which I affirmed that “the times 
noe ago were better than these for the photographer,” several le 
have appeared in your valuable paper (which it has been my priy 
to read from its commencement) concerning the practical condi 
present and future, of photography. I have read these with § 
interest, and, without wishing to make any invidious distine 
cannot but feel that Mr. Arnett, in your issue of September 2, puti 
case all round in the clearest light as regards both employers 
employees. There is one phase, however, which tends to the pre 
duction of mediocre work and the consequent satisfaction 
mediocre workers, viz., the tendency to buy in the cheapest re 
than the best market. The cause for this, as far as photograpl 
concerned, may be illustrated by a little incident in my own ex 
ence about five years ago. A certain tradesman, wishing to intro 
the sale of photographic views, and knowing something of my © 
asked me to call upon him. I did so, when he inquired my price 
the difterent sizes. In reply to my quotations, he said, “ But I 
buy them much cheaper.” “ Probably you can,” I remarked, “bu 
of the same quality.” ‘‘ Unfortunately,” said he, “there are 1 
buyers than judges of good work.” So, not being disposed to cw 
prices to obtain his custom, I wished him “Good morning.” 

To this day my prices remain the same, but I hope the standat 
the work is still higher. 1 believe my would-be customer bil 
fingers by buying some cheap stuff. I should say serve him by 
Though it may cost us something, it should be our aim to educate 
public to the appreciation of what is good and artistic, and gett 
to realise that the best, though dearest, is, after all, the cheaj 
As an old wet-plate worker, I agree with Mr. Arnett in thin 
“that the simplified methods should have resulted in rising the qu 
of the work to a higher standard, both technically and artistica 
But, technically, I am still inclined to think the wet plate has the 
of it. I have handled these in all sizes, and am bound to say tk 
censider the operator Gan work to a greater nicety with all kint 
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tives when he has all in working order. This reference to the 
just reminds me of one whose death you have so recently recorded, 
from whom in early days we used to buy photographic glass at 


gs 
5 I expect the pr sent generation would think they should get 
plates for. Irefe 


o Mr. Forrest. But I have digressed a little. 
about the future? Can assistants’ wages be raised amid all 


cutting of prices and competition with dealers not really in the 
for one branch of the business should keep another, and the 
3 part is of great importance, or should be? By that I mean 
ses in provincial towns at least should have a selling depart- 
of some kind as an adjunct to the working. My observation has 
me to the conclusion that those who have to depend entirely on 
own work never make the headway financially that those do 
re able also to sell the work of others; but this means, of course, 
capital, and when a photographer thinks of extending in this 
jon he is at present met with some hindrances that did not exist 
ears ago. This, with your kind permission, I may more fully 
later on. 
it one word on another topic. I noted you asked for comments 
le question of buying stale plates of a local dealer, and its con- 
1028, etc. My experience has taught me never to risk it for 


ing special —Yours. eic., OLD PRoFESSIONAL. 
Htember 27, 1904. 

t+ 

Dew Book. 

———— 

buch fiir Photographie und Reproductionstechnik.” 1904. Dr. 
fosef Maria Eder. Published by Wilhelm Knapp, Halle a/S. 
r. Eder had no other claim upon photographers for their in- 
ness in promoting the welfare of their art, the Jahrbuch would 
ore than sufficient as a lasting memorial of his services. The 


uch is looked forward to by many persons as a record of the 
ice made in all branches of photography during the year, and 
dlume now before us is not less interesting and important than 
if its predecessors. It is only possible in the space at our com- 
[to indicate the contents of this volume of about 650 pages, but 
alue of it may be estimated by the names of the authors of the 
al contributions:—Baron von Hibl, Dr. Hartmann, Dr. 
O-Cramer, Professor K. Kruis, Messrs. Lumiére and Seyerwetz, 
. Neuhauss, Dr. R. Abegg, Professor E. Valenta, Dr. M. 
esen, Professor Namias, J. Gaedicke, and many others. The 
nd improved apparatus of the year is also brought under review, 
ere will be found the description of some new forms of lenses. 
the heading of Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer’s Stigmatic Portrait 
fe notice an obvious mistake. Our notice concerning the more 
le series for hand-camera use, given in this year’s “British 
lal Photographic Almanac page 945, has been misinterpreted. 
te made to say that Messrs. Dallmeyer have increased the aper- 
of the stigmatic portrait lens to £/4.5. It should be generally 
nthat standard aperture of this lens is £/4, and we believe it has 
een reduced, not increased, to £/4.5 in these hand-camera lenses 
he sake of portability, to which end the mount is also made of 
alium. 
e specimens of photographic illustration at the end of the volume 
leserve more than passing attention. We find among them another 
» Miethe’s three-colour pictures, which have aroused such wide- 
dinterest. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EpDITOoRS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, Loudon, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*.* Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s, 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

Sua ge 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
J. M, Allen, 31, High Street, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. Photograph of Archdeacon 
We Vinins, Surrenden Park, 


Growth of a Stags Antlers. 
P. M. Clark, Victoria Falls, Rhodesia. 


Pluckley, Kent. Sev Photographs Showing 


Ten Photographs of the Victoria Falls. 


C. W. Dodd, 11, North Melville Place, Edinburgh. Photograph of the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Cholmondeley and Family. 
J. Frankland, 43, Revidge Road, Blackburn. Photograph of the Blackburn 


Rovers Footb lt Team, 1904 5. 
W. H. Warburton, Harris Promenade, Douglas. Isle of Man. 
Lord Raglan. Two Photographs of Lady Raglan. 
J. Harris, 56, Cromwell Road, Bristol. Photograph of the Bristol Rovers Football 
Team. 


G. anp Son.—We know nothing of the firm referred to. 

J. C. W.—Better address Messrs. Thorne and Hoddle, Westminster, 
S.W. ; 

J. Parmer Crarne.—a list of all forthcoming photographic exhibi- 
tions is published every week in the Journal. 

F. G. Srrcerus.—The address of the secretary of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society is 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

“S. E.”—The paper you mention is made by The Paget Prize Plate 
Company, Watford. It is a “gaslight” gelatine paper, and 
is known as “Gravura.” The Kodak Company’s Egeg-Shell 
matte “ Dekko” paper is a similar production. 

Srorrine Corours.—* Anxtous” asks: “Is there any colour used for 
spotting P.O.P. prints that will retain the prints still glossy? 
If so, where can it be obtained?” In reply: Spotting colours, 
specially prepared for the purpose, are supplied by all the large 
dealers. 

Apprussrs WanrEp.—H, West writes that he would be glad of a few 
names and addresses of houses supplying mouldings and ready- 
made frames, also cut mounts. In reply: If you will take the 
trouble of consulting our advertisement pages you will see the 
addresses of several houses supplying what you require. 

Contorypr Prinrivc.—SypNry Barron asks: “Will you be good 
enough to give the names of one or two good German collotype 
printers for postcard work?” In reply: We only know the 
addresses of English collotype printers. We should advise you 
to ask some of the German journals for the addresses of 
German ones. 

Directory or Puorocrapurrs.—<A, B, 8.” writes: “Will you 
kindly inform me if a Directory of Photographers, or 
Directory of Photographers in London, exists, in which photo- 
graphers are classified into, for example, portrait photo- 
graphers, architectural photographers, press photographers, 
and so forth.” In reply: No such directory is published. 

DeEveELoreR.—J. Brown says: “I shall be glad if you would kindly 
publish a good cheap bromide developer ; one that will give a 
nice rich grey tone. I haye tried several but get a greeny tint 
from them.” In reply: We should advise you to employ the 
developer recommended by the makers of the paper youuse. A 
developer that may be the best for one paper may not be so for 
another. We suspect the greenish tints you get are due to 
under exposure, or the use of too much bromide. 

Retovcuine Crriutom.—* W. T.” says: “(1) Enclosed you, will find 
two prints for inspection. Please state if my retouching is 
satisfactory for the short time it is done in—thirty minutes. 
(2) Could you advise me how to celluloid some small PO.e: 


Two Photographs of 
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SraineD ENLARGEMENTS.—“ TRADE” says: 


Brown Srain on Necatrve.—R. Nimo says: 


Various Qurries.—‘‘G. 


prints after tinting?” In reply: (1) We can give no opinion on 
the work as prints from the untouched negatives were not sent 
for comparison. (2) The celluloid is attached by soaking the 
prints in methylated spirit and then rolling them in contact with 
the celluloid with a heated heavy roller. Appliances for the 
work are supplied by Fallowfield. 


FIntsHinc ENLARGEMENTS.—B. Crorurer says: “I have been working 


up enlargements with ordinary black stumping chalk bought at 
pictures and artists’ materials shop, but find the chalk turns 
brown with rubbing on paper. Could you tell me of anything 
better that I could use? They are cheap enlargements, and it 
have to do a quantity, and I want a good blue black, as the 
brown looks rather bad, and will you tell me if chalk is the 
quickest method of working them up?” In reply: We should 
advise you to get another and blacker chalk. Such are supplied 
by artists’ colourmen, The air-brush is probably a quicker 
method of working. 


“J should be greatly 
obliged if you would give me your opinion on the result of the 
enclosed print as to the tone, making special note on the colour 
of the paper. The enlargement is made from an amateur film 
(Kodak) on Morgan and Kidd white bromide paper; developed 
with metol-kinone, and toned exactly as recommended in your 
issue of the 9th September. Should not the paper be much 
whiter? The washing was very thorough after the bleaching.” 
In reply: The stain is clearly due to incomplete washing be- 
tween the operations. If you read the article again you will 
see that great stress is laid on the copper being thoroughly 
removed, or stains, such as you have got, will result. 


Panorams.—H. Jackson says: “I am going to photograph an expan- 


sive valley, for which I shall require three or perhaps four 
negatives. I should like to combine them all into one picture. 
Could you give me the best method of doing this neatly? Could 
it be done by joining prints up, and, if so, how, or is there any 
other way of getting all on to one piece of paper? I should be 
mleased for full particulars through your journal 2» In reply: 
The space available in this column is much too limited to give 
ull particulars of the different methods of joining a series of 
nictures to obtain a panorama. However, if you take the 
negatives one after the other without moving the camera from 
its position, simply rotating it on the stand, and giving the 
same exposure for each, you will have little difficulty in neatly 
sections. 


joining the differen 
“In order to obtain a 
hasty print from a 1-1 “ Sovereign” plate, I just rinsed the 
atter after fixing, and placed in printing frame in contact with 
a piece of Ilford P.O.P. After printing in direct sun’s rays 
paper was remoyed, and where it had touched surface of negative 
it has produced a brown stain. The developer was pyro-soda. 
Have tried to remove stain by immersing the plate successively in 
he following solutions, washing well before and after each trial : 
(1) Weak solution of critic acid. (2) Weak solution of ammonia. 
3) Weak solution of hydrochloric acid. Neither of these affectec 
the stain. I shall be glad if you will kindly suggest a remedy.” 
In reply: By printing from the plate in the way you have done 
nothing but a spoilt negative could be expected. We do no 
hink you will be successful in removing the stain. You migh 
ry a long soaking in a fresh solution of hypo. The best thing, 
o take a new negative. 
A. W. writes: “During the last few weeks 
there has appeared in your columns a reference to some 
ooklet, which is illustrated by good photos or something o 
he kind which I wish to procure, and which you advised 
readers who were at all interested to get one, and said that 
one could be had for the asking. I am now unable to fin 
he reference. Can you help me by either giving me the 

name of the booklet and the address from which it is ob- 

tainable, or refer me to the date of the issue of “The Jour- 

nal” and page of same? 2. Can you offer any, suggestions 
as to what is the best method of photographing silver goods, 

and all highly-polished surfaces?” In reply: 1. We must, 

in the most courteous manner, decline the task of guessing 

the puzzle our correspondent has set us. If he does not 

know which is the “something of the kind” he has in mind, 

how should we? 2. Proceed as for any other branch of photo- 


however, to do is 


eraphy, but back your plates; use a small stop; an 
the surface of the objects with mutton fat or putty. 
Reriecrep Iaacn.—* A. F. P.” sends us the following lettez, 
it is amusing we print it in its entirety: “I am tals 
liberty of sending you prints from a negative which ha 
left with me by a gentleman who would like your opi 
to the cause of the strange markings in the picture 6 
which is hanging on the wall. You will notice that the 
ings have a resemblance to a pair of skeleton hands ple 
piano, and if you closely examine the enlargement which 
made, you will also see the appearance of a shadowy fig 
the back. There had been considerable friction wi 
occupiers of the house next door owing to the continual 
ming of their piano, which was just through the thin 
wall, and which was being well thumped during the @ 
of the plate. The young lady who took the photograj 
therefore considerably startled when she discovered the p 
image she had developed, and the closest investigation hay 
to account for the strange effect. The picture itself is ; 
ordinary half-length portrait.” In reply: There is non 
in the matter. The markings are caused by reflections 0 
thing in the room on the glass. You see there are reff 
on the other pictures. 
Srorry Privvs.—E. Wooncock writes: “I shall feel greatly : 
if you will kindly let me have your opinion of the cause ¢ 
on enclosed prints. I have been troubled for some mont 
his kind of thing, and half the orders have to be prmted 
The paper is ordinary commercial C.C. of, I believe, ( 
manufacture, although purchased in London. The us 
structions have been most carefully carried out, and 
precaution taken to guard against a repetition of this nv 
and prints have been well washed by hand in forty chai 
water for two hours. Is it possible the quality of hyp 
be at fault? but, if so, that does account for the troubl 
with C.C. only. My bromide enlargements, Velox prin 
other kinds of paper being perfect. I have, howey 
perienced the trouble with five different makes of C.C. r¢ 
They are fixed in hypo 1-20 for twelve minutes. I maya 
I am a professional photographer of twenty years’ expt 
and a chemist. Your valuable opinion will be esteeme 
reply: As otr correspondent says he is a photograr 
twenty years’ standing, and a chemist, and he doing th 
cannot detect the cause of the trouble, we are afraid we 
do so by simply looking at a couple of prints. As he hi 
five different brands of paper it is clear that the paper i 
fault. Some of the spots are obviously due to air bells ai 
to the paper while in the fixing bath. The others are pi 
due to particles of pernicious matter, as dust, coming in 
with the prints while they are wet. 
Rieut to PusrisH.—‘Ineru Nook” writes: “Some three ye 
a customer photographed an old fashioned fireplace at 
house tenanted by a woman. She gave every facility for 
he picture, providing accessories, etc., and two farm § 
volunteered to pose beside the hearth. The pictu 
entitled “ The Ingle Nook,” and it has been publis hed in 
papers, besides haying a moderate sale as a print, and du 
past season as a post-card. Now he tenant of the plac 
he following note: —‘ Dear Sir,—I write to say that Io 
more photographs or post-cards sold of my kitchen fi 
and I also wish the negative destroyed.’ No reason i 
or this demand, and my customer can only conjectw 


he request is inspired by some other photographer ww. 
have also taken the view and wishes the monopoly of t 
The question arises: Can the woman recall the gift of cor 
given over three years ago, namely, the privilege of tak 
picture of the fireplace? No ‘valuable consideration’ wi 
or the permission except copies of the photograph, whi 
complimented. Nobody is caricatured in the picture, am 
is nothing offensive. There was no written right given 
he picture, but this was presumptive. My customer d 
intend either to cease selling the view or destroying thet 
except on a legal ruling to the contrary. In the event 
atter contingency it would be disastrous to the publica 
many interesting views, as thousands have been taker 
similar circumstances.” In reply: If the photographer 
aid for taking the picture he is at liberty to continue 
of it. We do not see how he can be stopped. 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Edited by Tuomas Bzpprne, F.R.P.S. 


B forty-fourth annual issue of Tue British Jouns—— 
orocRaPuic ALMANAC will be published on December 
; This year’s Anmanac reached a total of 1,604 pages, 
l the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
blication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
1 two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
5 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The striking favour with which past Armanacs have been 
eived is the surest proof that the lines upon which the 
blication is produced meet the requirements of its 
ders and supporters. Upon such lines we propose com- 
ing the volume for 1905. At the same time, we shall be 
fased to receive and consider suggestions for increasing 
value of the Armawac in directions which may occur to 
Hteaders as susceptible of improvement. 

The Atwaxac for 1905 will appeal to photographers all 
)world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
é standard matter and formule will be revised and 
led to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
I practice will be recorded. 

* The frontispiece of the Armanac will consist of a 
trait study specially taken by Mr. Furley Lewis 


(medallist of the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, 
| 1903). 

| Secretaries of societies will oblige us by promptly for- 
warding lists of officers and other details for inclusion in 
the Directory of Photographic Societies. We shall also be 
glad to receive any additions that may be made to the list 
of telegraphic addresses of the trade, etc. 

The publishers ask us to remind advertisers that a large 
proportion of the advertisement pages of the ALMANAC are 
already booked, and that, to ensure insertion, order and 
copy should reach them without delay. 


*.* Important Norice.—The attention of advertisers is 
specially directed to the announcement that this year 
the entire edition of the Atmanac (25,000 copies) will be 
placed in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 
1st next—a fortnight earlier than usual, so as to be well 
in advance of the Christmas publication season. 


+ 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Cublin A preliminary Committee meeting was 
Convention. held at the Hotel Metropole, Dublin, on 
Tuesday evening, the 27th ult., under the chairmanship of 
Dr. John Joly, F.R.S., the President Elect. Among those 
present were Mr. J. A. C. Ruthven, Mr. E. Webb Smith, 
Mr. H. C. Draper, Mr. Alfred Werner, Mr. H. Goodwillie, 
Mr. F. A. Bridge, and Mr. R. Benson (Hon. Local Sec.) ; 
considerable time being spent discussing the proposed 
arrangements. Those who were at the last Convention in 
Ireland in 1894 will not need to be reminded of the great 
success of the meeting and the hearty welcome accorded 
to the members, and when we state that the “powers that 
be” have made up their minds to go one better next time, 
we are sure our readers will await with some interest the 
announcement of the programme of good things in store 
for those who decide to go to Dublin in July next. 


We often hear of the better education 
given in Germany, more particularly in 
connection with scientific training in the different crafts, 
and there is little question that that country in this respect 
is in advance of our own. But we are advancing, for we 
are pleased to see that the Board of Education list of 
successful candidates for Royal Hxhibitions, national 
scholarships, and free studentships (science), 1904, shows 
that out of the seven Royal Exhibitions five of them were 
gained by engine and shipwright’s apprentices, the other 
two going to “students.” Of the national scholarships for 


Science — 
Examinations. 


mechanics, out of the five, four of them were secured by 


engineers’ and smiths’ apprentices, and the other by an 
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engineering student. These high honours—and the scholar- 
ships—show that the present generation of apprentices have 
the interests of their craft at heart. We may fairly assume 
that these young fellows have not had the same oppor- 
tunities of learning the theoretical portion of their craft 
as had those who are described as students—one of Cam- 
bridge. So much more to their credit, as they have 
had to get their theoretical knowledge out of their working 
hours. 


* * * 
A New The makers of photographic apparatus, 
Metal. in common with other manufacturers 


using metals, will be attracted by reports of a new metal, 
or, to describe it more correctly, a new alloy, about which 
wonderful things are being published. This new alloy 
has been discovered, or fabricated, by two Tuscan engi- 


neers, and it has been patented. Possibly with a view to 


attract public attention, these gentlemen have christened | 


their bantling Radium Argentiferum, and, as the name 
implies, it includes in its composition the common metal 
iron, with a certain proportion of silver and radium. We 
may assume that of the latter metal the quantity is infini- 
tesimal, and probably only occurs as an impurity which 
eannot be got rid of. Then there is also contained in the 
alloy copper and phosphorus, the latter being a most im- 
portant ingredient. As for the properties of the alloy, the 
patentees claim that it is stronger than steel, that it does 
not oxidise, that it conducts electricity better than copper, 
and can be manufactured in large quantities at one-tenth 
the cost of bronze. There is nothing outside the bounds 
of possibility in all this, and very possibly a valuable dis- 
wovery has been made. But one is always suspicious when 
‘a triumph of this kind is heralded by the papers with a 
sensational flourish. The flourish in this case consists in 
he statement that during the early experiments one of 
the patentees, exasperated by the delay of the metal in 
fusing, “after hours of ‘boiling”—we do not quite see 
how the stuff could boil without fusing first—threw his 
ast two-frane piece into the crucible. “ The result wasi a 
revelation.” But what it revealed, whether the crucible 
boiled over, or left off boiling, or began to fry, or to stew, 
or to roast, or to bake, we are left in complete ignorance. 
The attempt to explain technical processes in sensational 
paragraphs is a feature of the modern newspaper, which 
generally fails in its object. 


* * * 


Gertificates Apropos of the note re “ Science Exami- 
to Assistants. nations,” the Professional Photographers’ 
Association is considering the question of the granting of 
certificates to qualified assistants, and a somewhat knotty 
‘one, we imagine, they find it. But it is being duly con- 
sidered both by the headquarters in London and by the 
provincial branches. The question was brought forward 
at the last meeting of the Edinburgh branch, and duly 
‘discussed, asi it has been at other branches, but no definite 
conclusion was arrived at. Here are one or two points 
which, it seems to us, will have to be taken into considera- 
tion. For example, operators, printers, etc., may be 
capable of turning out, in practice, excellent work, but yet 
know nothing theoretically of the subject. Some, on the 
other hand (and they are the fewer) have a thorough 
theoretical knowledge of it and its chemistry, but are of 
very little value in actual practice. It is pretty well known 
that some of the best photographers, both employers and 
employees, have little or no theoretical knowledge of the 
nrocesses they employ; yet they produce excellent work. 
Therefore, on what basis are the certificates to be granted, 


so that employers are to be ensured that they are engag 
proficient hands? There can be no two opinions, in 

case of a printer, that if he ‘has a complete knowledge 
the chemistry of the different printing processes, and 
at the same time a good practical worker, he is, or sho 
be, a more valuable hand than one who does not poss 
that knowledge. Will that be taken into consideration 
granting the certificates, or will it be compulsory that 
assistant possesses such knowledge? Then there is 

question of operators—raised at the Edinburgh meetin; 
in which some difficulty is anticipated, because, as 

know, so much depends upon manner and the gift of putt 
sitters at their ease. How will the P.P.A. be able 
form an opinion on this point in the granting of certifica 
of proficiency in studio work? However, we hope that 
Association will be able to formulate such a scheme 
will, to an extent at least, protect employers from engag 
assistants who, while professing to be accomplished on 
know little or nothing of their business. 


* % % 


A Colour — The influence of coloured light upon 
Anzsthetic. animal organism has often formed — 
subject of inquiry. Certain insects, we know, are attrac 
by particular colours, and seem to have an aversion to othe 
so much so that it has been found that protection from so 
of the biting scourges common to tropical climes has be 
secured by the adoption of suitably-tinted clothing. Ma 
experiments have also been carried out in order to ascert 
he effect, if any, of coloured light upon the human subj 
Ti has been asserted that in cases of mental aberratioy 
patient is calmed by being kept in a room in which the d 
ight is filtered through coloured glass. But these alles 
results do not seem to have received authoritative corrobo 
ion. On the other hand, photographic workers may ple 
hat many of them spend half their lives under the influei 
of ruby light without experiencing any particular harm 
enefit from it.” And certainly the civilised part of m 
kind passed much of their time, before the advent of gas @ 
electricity as illuminants, under the feeble yellow light 
amp and candle without experiencing any unusual syr 
oms. Perhaps the only well-authenticated instances of’ 
human organism being distinctly benefited by the action 
coloured light are those cases of small-pox treated by 
late lamented Professor Finsen, who proved most decisiv 
that under red light patients suffering from that dre 
malady escaped the horrible scars which were at one ti 
regarded as the necessary sequence of the disease. Ne 
1owever, a new claim is made for the benefits derived fre 
the use of coloured light in surgery. An official rep 
rom the American Consulate at Freiborg, Germany, cred 
blue light with having all the virtues of chloroform with 
its inconveniences and danger. ‘To quote the words of 1 
elegram announcing this discovery, published by 1 
“Daily Telegraph :—“ The patient is shut in a dark ro 
with his eyes exposed to the blue light. Three minu 
alter the exposure his teeth are extracted without pa 
Despite the anesthetic, which apparently only numbs 1 
nerves, the patient sees and hears all the time.” This « 
cumstantial account of the discovery, coming as it d 
from an apparently reliable source, is certainly startling, 
say the least, and we shall look forward to further inforn 
tion with great interest. We should like to know the sou 
of the blue light employed and to have details of 1 
arrangements adopted by the operator. As the story star 
it seems quite incredible; but we must remember that 
few years ago the claims of the hypnotist to perform ope 
tions without pain would have been u terly discredited. 
does not do in these days of scientific wonders to laugh t 
readily at what seems to be imnossible. 


- 
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yisfigurement It seems pretty evident that enterprising 
f Beautiful firms will, if they are allowed, cause a 
icenery: great disfigurement to our Thames. 
Some time ago it was proposed to convert one of the 
slands facing Kew Gardens into a barge-builders’ works, 
nd unless a vigorous opposition on the part of the public 
ad been instituted there is little doubt the project would 
ave been carried out. Another disfigurement of the 
Thames is now projected. It is proposed to build a timber 
ard and wharf on the beautiful reach opposite Canbury 
Jardens. But there is, naturally, an objection to the thing, 
md one day last week a crowded meeting was held at 
Kingston-on-Thames to protest against the proposal. At 
he meeting a letter was read from Sir F. Dixon-Hartland, 
LP., Chairman of the Thames Conservancy, stating in 
ffect that as yet no application in the matter had been 
ceived by the Conservators, and adding that, if made, 
othing would induce them to do anything to destroy the 
menities of the river if it could be prevented. The Con- 
ervators are evidently bent on protecting the upper 
Thames and keeping it in its pristine state, and as a 
jeneral pleasure resort. This is evidenced by the recent 
mosecutions for rowdyism on the river, which in scme 
ases has proved of inconvenience and annoyance to those 
rith cameras. While on this topic it may be mentioned 
hat our French neighbours are interesting themselves in 
he preservation of their scenery, for we read that the 
Mench Minister of Public Works has sent a circular to the 
state engineers which shows that, while he is naturally 
mxious to provide means for the development of the 
ountry, he nevertheless sympathises with the Society for 
he Picturesque Sites and Beautiful Landscapes. He tells 
he Chief Engineers that in preparing plans for bridges, 
te, they should bear in mind that edifices of that sort, 
f judiciously placed and properly surrounded, often en- 
lance the beauty of the spot, and that a misplaced detail 
is frequently mars its beauty. He also requests the Chief 
Ingineers to instruct their subordinates that, in the con- 
truction of roads, railways, and tramways, and the planting 
ind felling of trees, etc., they should not lose sight of 
| proper respect for natural beauties, and should try if 
ossible to enhance their «esthetic value. It would be weil 
f English engineers would act on this suggestion when 
hey are constructing a railway here, and not disfigure 
he scenery, as they frequently do, with hideous bridges 
md the like, much to painters’ and photographers’ disgust. 


* * x 
in Ice- The ordinary photographer does not 
ene often require the help of ice to reduce his 


solutions to working order, unless, that 
s, he is resident in India or some other very warm climate. 
But it is different with the plate-maker, who is during the 
varmer. months of the year dependent upon ice to quicken 
he setting of the gelatine emulsion during its short passage 
hrough the coating machine. In London and other large 
owns and their suburbs ice can: be easily and cheaply 
biained, but it is different in outlying districts; and we 
an imagine cases in which it might be highly important for 
he photographic worker to be self-dependent for his ice 
upply. For this reason interest is attached to the descrip- 
ton of a new ice-maker which appears in a recent consular 
®port from Nice, to the performance of which the highest 
aise is accorded. Unfortunately, the report does not give 
he vaguest idea as to the principle upon which the machine 
lepends for its action, and we can only assume from its 
lescription that cold is produced by the expansion of com- 
messed air, as in the case of the large refrigerating 
nachines employed on shipboard. We are told that the 
ipparatus is constructed entirely of metal, and that it con- 
sts of two parts, one containing the mechanism and the 


| 
| 


other constituting the ice-producer. 


The apparatus can be 


made in any size, the smallest now constructed occupying 


little more than 
4% lb. of ice per 
motor. 


a cubic foot of space, and producing about 
hour. It is worked by hand or by electric 


The largest model made occupies four square feet 


of space, and with a 4-horse power motor will produce 


220 1b. of ice pe 


aid of any ingredients or preparatives of any kind. 


the machine is d 


rhour. “The ice is produced without the 
Once 


lelivered it produces ice indefinitely, and as 


long as the metal-work used in its construction holds out, 
and this is of such a character as to last for many years.” 


Jt is clear from 


depend for its < 


for making ice, 


this description that the machine does not 
action, like so many previous contrivances 
upon the action of ether, ammonia, or sul- 


phuric acid, chemicals which mean expense in addition to 


other drawback 
strictly mechan 


Hence we assume that its action is 
The Consul who reports upon the 


Se 
icaly 


machine is evidently highly impressed with its value, and 
he invites further inquiries from those interested in it. Any 


of our readers a 


him on the subject, addressing 


Cognet, banker, 


re therefore at liberty to communicate with 
their letters to Mr. J. B. 


and U.8. Consular Agent, Cannes, France. 


One more quotation from the report in question we cannot 


refrain from ma 
much deceived, 


tion: “I may ad 
time, and all machines existing 


in a rapid and 
with the one for 


have unanimous 
tages over any o 


The N Rays. 
emitted by the 


king, for, unless the Consul has been very 
it gives evidence of a very valuable inven- 
d that all systems knewn up to the present 
or the manufacture of ice 
economical manner, have been compared 
ming the subject of this report, and experts 
y declared this to have insuperable advan- 
the systems and machines in question.” 


* *& % 
Blondlot’s remarkable discovery of rays 


human body, and capable of exerting an 


influence akin, but of much inferior power, to the Rontgen 


rays, has been, 


so far, admitted by eminent scientific men. 


A number of investigators on the Continent have experi- 
mented with the N-rays; the results of their investigations 
have been brought before the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
even down to the description of a spectrum of marvellous 


properties. 


But, stramge to say, English scientific men, 


no doubt because of their traditional—on the Continent— 


pbhlegmatic tem 


perament have u'terly failed to see the 


rays, or to admit their belief in certain phenomenon being 
justly attributed to any but ordinary and well-known 


causes. But, st 
and printed in t 
wasi discovered 
attributed to t 


now it is: never 


menon; and, n 
showing, it is s 
we opine that 
force into the r 


ill, these papers get sent to the “ Academy ” 
heir contes rendus. This force called “od” 
a century ago, and many were the effects 
hat human radiation “odie force; ” but 
mentioned as a serious scientific pheno- 
otwithstanding the photographs exhibited 
ated, the undoubted effe.'s of the N-rays, 
this later discovery will follow the odic 
ealms of oblivion. What would appear to 


be a coup de grace is administered in last week’s “ Nature ” 


in a letter over t 


he signature of R. W. Wood. 


He describes 


a series of experiments exhibiting, it is alleged, the N-ray 


effects. First an electric spark was brightened by con- 
centrating N-rays on it through au aluminium lens. Mr. 
Wood could not see it, but the others could. But when 


they were not 


made cognisant of the moment when his 


hand was interposed in the path of the rays they utterly 


failed to discover whether the hand was there or not. 


number of pho 


A 
ographs, showing the brightening of the 


image, were brought forward, but Mr. Wood points out 


sources of erro 
Next came the 


aluminium prism. 


r rendering them worthless as evidence. 
experiment of deviation of the rays by an 
This was put in front of a slit in a 


piece of wet cardboard, and the experimenters could clearly 
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distinguish the spectrum spread out, and also the positions 
of maximum and minimum luminosity. Mr. Wood could 
not see all this at all, and, more than this, the room was 
dark, and when Mr. Wood slyly removed the prism un- 


known to the experimenters, they saw all the results the | 


prism brought about just the same! When a prism is 
placed with its edge to the right or the left the spectrum 
should change accordingly. This was done by Mr. Wood, 
but the others could not say “which was which,” “fatigue,” 
they explained. Again: a number of circles in luminous 
paint were placed on the table in the dark. The approach 
of a file was to make them more luminous. The file was 
made to approach. Mr. Wood could see nothing different, 
but the experimenters could; and, strange to say, when 
Mr. Wood put the file behind his back, unknown, of course, 
o the rest, and moved his arm to and fro, they could 
see a most marked effect! Then a clock-face was to be 
visible when a file was held near the eyes. Mr. Wood 
found no difference, yet his colleague could see the face 
distinctly with a file, but not without, a piece of evidence 
not of much use, seeing that when Mr. Wood, who evidently 
came prepared, held a piece of wood in same shape as the 
file in front of the experimenters’ faces it acted in the 
same way! All this made Mr. Wood rather sad, and he 
propounds a series of test experiments which would prove 
she question of the existence or non-existence of the rays 
in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 


> 


AUTUMNAL COLOUR AND HAZE. 

Wirn each recurring autumn it strikes one with renewed 
and strengthened regret that the golden yellow of the 
changing leaf cannot be photographically expressed in 
colour. Suitable sifting screens may give proper tone 
value, but this, although the best practicable substitute 
for the desired colour, is yet a very poor one. The mass 
of colour in the face of the wood upon the gentle slope 
of the hill, in the rich glow of autumnal afternoon sunlight, 
is quite another thing to its photographic representation. 
Colour and tone are very different things, and we cannot 
gain the best suggestion of “autumn,” because our mental 
impress of the season is so dependent upon its characteristic 
colouring. But there is one marked, although, admittedly, 
a less stimulating feature than that of colour, in autumn, 
that lends itself more readily to photographic expression, 
and that is its mists, or, more correctly perhaps, its haze. 
It seems rather a reversion of function to call in the aid 
of photography, so eminently a clear-cut, perfectly detailed 
and accurately focussed an art, to express haziness. But 
if it can be so utilised, so much the better for the art. 
To the interested observer—or even, indeed, to the one 
who does not voluntarily observe, but who is sufficiently 
sympathetic in a vague way with nature to take a saunter 
along a country road—there is something extremely sooth- 
ing, after the brilliancy of summer, in the softening 
effects of morning and afternoon haze in the later autumn. 
The world is at the same time contracted and enlarged. 
Contracted to the physical vision, but enlarged to the 
imagination in the suggestion of what may be hidden 
behind the indefinite veiling of the mist. In all ages 
human nature has accepted veiled, as infinitely more 
acceptable and tantalising than unveiled, beauty. 

The same consideration applies when Nature veils her- 
self in autumnal haze. Nor is there any necessity to 


regard Nature in the narrower country or rural sens 
The town dweller is quite as happily placed and blesse 
For instance, would not a Londoner prefer his beloy 
river with the added suggestiveness of haze than witho 
it? Or the dome of St. Paul’s dimly seen through a ha 
air than with every architectural detail showing in a cle 
light? Does it not look larger, more uplifted into 4 
sky, and more of a piece with its historical and emotion 
place under the former than the latter conditions? The 
is no need to elaborate further in support of the contenti 
for the pleasing effects of haze, and there is no villag 
town, or scrap of country road in which they cannot | 
noted and enjoyed. Their photographing is also recor 
mended to the worker with anything of an artistic d 
position, and its attendant complement of sentiment at 
touch of imagination. The best effects are to be gain 
when the sun is fairly but not too low on the horizo 
morning or evening, and when the haze is not too thie 
Tt should be at that texture at which it suggests rath 
than blots out. As the distant effects of haze are bett 
than the nearer, a telephoto lens gives good resulis, esp 
cially when focussed upon a salient object, such as 
church tower, showing above the sky line. (It is alwa 
necesary, by the way, to include some strong, promine! 
object to give the necessary solidity to such pictures, 
otherwise they look too much like over-exposed or fogg 
work.) The difficulty of focussing with a telephoto lei 
is less a bar in this type of work, as extreme sharpness 
not desirable, from its tendency to detract from the spit 
of the conception, An ordinary long focus lens will al 
do well at nearer distances. The aperture should u 
be too small, as all the suggestion of spa 
possible should be aimed for. The exposure shou 
be fairly long, and the developer weak and restraine 
But the latter is probably more a question for individu 
preference and temperament, for experience proves ' 
equally good results have been got by working in oppor 
ways. 

In all cases far better results are got in the print 
one would imagine possible in looking at the nega 
Probably this is due to an unconscious mental depret, 
tion of the negative because it presents features dire(,, 
opposite to those one is accustomed to regard as essenti, 
normally, in a good negative. The rev soll of tone, % 
puts the all-important imagination out of court with» 
negative, whereas with the positive it has regained © 
field and power. The experiment of picturing the worl 
its garment of autumnal mist is at least well worth wry” 
No new appliance is needed, and if successful—and ih’ 
is no reason why it should be otherwise—it will leng 
pleasure by carrying photography beyond the orth 
period of summer, and, finally, will aid in forming a hi, 
opinion of photographic possibilities, that, once gained § ; 
fixed in the mind, may lead by its indirect pressure 
successful ee ploiunon of those fields hitherto held, 
from lack of experiment than anything else, as si) 

h 
| 


mi 


the artist. 


Sa 


We have received a charming souvenir of the recent £1, 000° 0 


petition organised by Messrs. Raab, § in which some of the success 
phetographs are beautifully reproduced. i . 


| a 
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THE SILVER “GRAIN” IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


4 [From the “ Astrophysical Journal,” by courtesy of the Author.] 


; Dy 

SPLUENCE or DitvTION OR CONCENTRATION OF DEVELOPER, AND 
Ture or DryeLOPMENT AS AFFECTING SIZE AND CHARACTER 
> or “Gram.” 

‘or this purpose a number of exactly similar exposures were 
ade upon Seed “27” plates in the sensitometer and developed 
sparately at the same temperature by different developing 
gents as follows :— 
1. Rodinal. Development begnn at 1:129 and continued for 15™ ; 
ecessive additions of rodinal in single minims were made until the 
veloping solution represented a strength of 1:40, taking 35 minutes 
ore time. The 1:40 solution was then allowed to act for 10". Total 


me of development, 1". 
2, Hydrochinone and caustie potash. Total time of develop- 


ent, 6". 
. Hydrochinone + meto! +adurol+canstic soda. Total time of 


velopment, EUS, 


These negatives were then dried in a current of air, and an 
jual opacity square selected from which photomicrographs were 
ale. 

‘A comparison of the results (Nos. 8—10) shows that in the 
se of the slow development by rodinal the character of the 
fain is vastly different from that of the remaining two plates, 
sing decidedly more “ragged” in appearance, and showing 


n actual and definite increase in size, principally by reason 


fthe running together of the several particles to form a new 
foup-particle. In the case of the plate developed with hydro- 
Mnone, the “grain” is better, with» less running together, 
hile in that developed rapidly in the hydro-meto-adurol mix- 
me the grains of silver are seen to be deposited in a much 
lore definite and regular form than in either of the two pre- 
ding. 

‘These results, ‘n the opinion of the writer, accord well with 
he theory of increase by accretion, in the length of develop- 
int; for, according to Abney, when the silver bromide 
Av. Br.) is acted upon by light, there is first a chemical 
ange to Ag.: Br. (sub-bromide), followed by a physical change 
ithe 2Ay. Br. molecules, and the blackening consists, first, 
1a slight reduction of Ag.: and continues by an interaction 
[the molecules in which the Ag.2 seizes upon the bromine 
ithe adjoining molecule of 2Ag Br., and reduces that to a 
fate permitting of reduction by the developer, while it in turn 
tacts the bromine of its neighbouring molecule, and so on. 
econd, according to Luppo Cramer, the Ag. ions give up their 
sitive charge (caused by the impact of light) to the negative 
Ss ih the developer (which arise from the so!uble salts in 
@ developer), and the resulting super-saturated solution of 
elalic silver is deposited upon the nuclei of the Ag. in the 
therefore, whatever theory be preferred, it naturally 
ws that the longer the action of development is continued, 
greater will be the size of the particle, either by interaction 
deposition. 

he increase 


in the size of the individual grains was also 
ty readily seen by developing a stained plate under the micro- 
ope. A drop of developer was applied while the 2 Ag. Br. 
alms were under observation, and an almost immediate re- 
ction was observed. By repeating the experiment a number of 
nes it was seen that the grains of silver bromide, when first 
ted upon by the developer, were reduced as individual grains 
Very sinall dimensions,5 only a portion of the 2 Ag. Br. par- 
le appearing to be acted upon at first, but increasing in 


“This is in agreement with Liesegang (*‘ Archiv. fiir Wissensch. Photo.” 1, 229), 
1O'sis, “‘ Sinee the advance of the reduction on to the unaltered silver bromide 
Oceeds comparatively slowly, we must conclude that it is not always necessary 
‘the groups of particles of silver bromide to be completely reduced, In this way 


iminution i = . és Fs 5 
minution in the size of the grain may therefore be possible. 


size individually and then coalescing into group-particles, 
which become larger as development is continued. 


Repvcrion or THE SitvyeR BromipE wirHour Previous 
Exposure. 

That there is a definite reduction of the 2 Ag. Br. particles in 
the film even when there has been no light impact, is well 
known, although not generally understood. The appearance 
of “chemical fog” upon the film is used by many workers 
as an indication of the point of maximum development. 

That this “ chemical fog” begins to be deposited almost from 
the instant of contact with the developing agent, was shown by 
a series of experiments as follows: Strips were cut (in dark- 
ness) from a number of plates, including Cramer “Crown,” 
Seed “27,” Seed “23,” and Carbutt “Lantern Slide,” and were 
then partially immersed in fresh hydrochinone developer for 


Fig. 3.—Photomicrographis of Silver ‘* Grain.” 


8 Seed 27. Rodinal, Slow Dev. (3.0 to 8 7x). 9. Seed 27. Hydrochinon, Medium 

Dev. (1.3 to 2.4). 10. Seed 27, Hydvo- Metol-Adurol, Rapid Dev. 

11. Seed 23. Reduction without exposure. Dev, for 45 secs. 12. 

duction without exposure. Dey. for 10 min, 13. Seed 23, Reduction without 
exposure. Dey. for 20 min. 


different lengths of time, from five seconds to twenty minutes, 
and passed immediately into the fixing bath. When dry, 
examination showed that reduction had taken place on all 
plates in amount varying according to the time of develop- 
ment, This reduction was relatively stronger on the “ Crown” 
plate and weakest on the “lantern slide,” the Seed “27” and 
“23” occupying places intermediate. The gain (by accretion) 
in the size of the grain particles is also very well shown in this 
series of plates. Nos. 11—13 (Fig. 3) give the record of the 
Seed “23” plate at forty-five seconds, ten minutes, and twenty 
minutes development, respectively. The exceeding fineness of 
the grain-particles in these plates will be noted, the size vary- 
ing from 0.0017 to 0.002 mm. mean diameter. 

This reduction of the unexposed silver bromide was found to 
take place with all the developing agents tested, which include 
hydrochinone, hydro-eikonogen, metol, rodinal, adurol, and 
edinol. It would therefore appear that there is present in the 
film a certain amount of that allotropic form of 2 Ag. Br. which 
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is capable of reduction without previous light-action, and which 
amount increases with the sensitiveness of the plate. 

The idea generally accepted by a great number of workers 
that the size of the silver “grain” in a negative is dependent 
upon the size of the grains of silver bromide originally in the 
film ; or, by still another class, that the slow or dilute develop- 
ment of the plate would give a negative whose “grain” would 
be distinguished by a particular degree of fineness, is mot 
borne out by the results obtained and herein specified. On 
the contrary, we are led to deduce from these experiments :— 

1. That the original grain-particles of the silver bromide are 
by prolonged development considerably enlarged, by reason of 
the formation of group-particles, which are relatively enor- 
mously increased in size, so that a method of rapid develop- 
ment (provided the developer is compounded to give not too 
great a contrast) is the means of obtaining a more definitely 
uniform dep sit of particles, which most nearly approach the 
size of those in the original 2 Ag. Br. 

2. That of high-speed American plates the Seed “27 Gilt 
edge” is, of the four makes tested, that having the finest 
grain-particles, of most definite uniformity ; of equal speed with 
the “Crown,” but with less tendency to “chemical fog.” 

5. That the intensification of the original negative should 
not be attempted where enlargement is to follow. 

In conclusion the writer takes pleasure in acknowledging 
the kind assistance of Messrs. E. B. Frost and J. A. Parkhurst 
in much of the foregoing work, and also takes this opportunity 
to sincerely thank those who so courteously replied to his 
communication of the spring of 1903. 


Rozserr James Wanwacn. 
Yerkes Observatory, July 4, 1904. 


Nors. 

The foregoing work was begun about the beginning of 1903, 
at which time the author sent out a circular letter to the 
departments of physics and of astronomy at a number of the 
leading universities and observatories throughout the United 
States, requesting data relative to the plates and developers 
in general use by them. The pressure of other duties prevented 
the completion of the work until July of the present year. 

Upon completion of the paper, and after arrangements for 
publication, there came to the notice of the writer an article 
published by Messrs. A. and L. Lumitre and A. Seyewetz en- 
titled “The Influence of the Character of Developers on the 
Size of Grain of Reduced Silver” (Tun British Journan or 
PHotocrapuy, No. 2,306, July 15, 1904). The method pursued 
and therein outlined by these eminent investigators, was as 
follows :—Exactly similar exposures were made upon Lumiére 
“blue label” plates of same emulsion, which were then deve- 
loped by all the principal known developers (prepared normally 
and also with modifications) “until the images had reached a 
comparable density.” The portion showing the greatest opacity 
was then selected from each negative and by the aid of hot 
water the gelatine was dissolved off. “This gelatine solution, 
well shaken, and containing the reduced silver, was used for 
the preparation of material for microscopic examination.” 
Photomicrographs were then made of the same magnification, 
and prints therefrom compared. 7 

Among other conclusions thus derived, the investigators 
state :— 

“No apparent influence is shown in the size of the grain of 
reduced silver by temperature, concentration, or duration of 
development.” 

An evident discordance between this conclusion and that of 
the present writer calls for a word of explanation. This appa- 
rent discordance would perhaps be easiest resolved if it were 
decided what is to be regarded as the “grain” of the negative. 
In the opinion of the writer the general description “grain” 
is taken to mean the particles of silver reduced in the negative 


and in situ. It has been shown that the grain-particles of 
2Ag. Br. are more or less modified in character, both by t 
method and duration of development, and the tendency of ¢ 
grains to coalesce and form group-particles. A group-partic 
is undoubtedly formed of individual grains, but, inasmuch 
their units are now to be taken collectively as a new who’ 
they must be so considered. Granted even that the size of t 
individual grains remains unaltered by variation in devele 
ment; yet, if a number of these particles be so welded togeth 
(as it were) by chemical or electrolytic action, their charact 
would be altered, and hence necessitate a new consideration 
their gross size. 
ee Re 


A PROCESS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPMENT F¢ 
THE PRODUCTION OF IMAGES OF FINE GRAIN. 


Ty a previous communication’ we indicated two developing sv 
stances—paraphenylene diamine and orthoamidophenol—whic 
used in aqueous solutions with soda sulphite, enabled us 
obtain images of fine grain and of an appearance similar to th 
shown in the collodion process. ; 

In the present study we lave examined, firstly, the pos 
ility of obtaining fine grain images with developers other th 
paraphenylene diamine and orthoamidophenol ; and second 
have endeavoured to determine the precise conditions for ¢ 
production of this special state of the silver. 

Our experiments with the various commercial developers sh 
hat simultaneous realisation of two conditions is apparent 
indispensable to the formation of images of fine grain—viz. :— 

1. Slow development, either by adding restrainers or by di 
ion of the developer. 

2. Introduction of a solvent of silver bromide into the « 
veloper. In order to avoid solution of the silver bromide bef 
development of the image, this solvent should not be in 1 
arge a quantity. 

Chicride of ammonia appears to us to be the most suital 
product to produce these conditions, using from 15 to 
grammes to 100 cc of developer. 

Chloride of ammonia slightly dissolves the silver bromide 
the sensitive coating, and thus the developer contains a mixtt 
of soluble silver salt and developer.. Under these conditiot 
the developer tends to reduce the dissolved silver which it ec 
tains, and we are brought back to the case of wet collodio 
simultaneously with the ordinary chemical development a tt 
physical development is produced. The images have the appe 
ance of collodion images. In this case, therefore, it will 
understood that the phenomenon arises under precise con 
tions. It is unquestionably necessary that there be an exac 
determined relation between the rapidity of the direct chemi 
development and that of the formation of reduced silyer 
the liquid in which the plates are immersed. Moreover, t 
effect is not produced by all solvents of silver bromide. 

Paraphenylene diamine and orthoamidophenol developers, 
we have shown, give images of fine grain without the addition 
special substances which restrain development or dissolve | 
silver bromide, and also yield better images than those _ 


by various other developers. We find that with these develop 
the conditions necessary for the formation of images of fine gr 
are supplied from the substances composing them. They ha 
in fact, a weak developing energy, and dissolve apprecia 
quantities of silver bromide. (We find that paraphenylene d 
mine developer dissolves 0.140 gramme of silver bromide ] 
100 c.c., and orthoamidophenol 0.134 gramme.)? 

If paramidophenol be employed with soda sulphite under - 
same conditions as its isomer ortho, fine grain does not rest 


* “Bulletin de Ja Societe Francaise de Photographie,” June 1900. 

? A solution of soda sulphite of similar strength to that of the developers (6 
cent.) but containing no reducing substance, dissolving only 0,112 gramme of si 
bromide. 
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mit it must be noted that the energy of paramidophenol de- 

seloper is much greater than that of its isomer ortho. If in the 

ast the reducing power be lessened by the addition of am- 

onium. chloride, the resulting silver grain is as fine as that 

stained with orthoamidophenol. 

’ PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The best developing formula for rapid emulsions, which gives 

mages of normal intensity and free from fog, provided always 
eye noes é 4 

hat the plate be sufficiently exposed, is the following :— 


Water 1,000 c.c. 
Paraphenylene diamine ...... 10 grammes. 
Anhydrous scda sulphite ..... 0 60 99) 


This method should be found of great interest for the develop- 
nent of negatives which are to be used for the purposes of en- 
argement. The grain forming the silver of the image being 
much finer than that of ordinary negatives, it should be possible 
) produce enlargements of greater size and with a continuous 

adation of the half-tones. 

With slow emulsions this new method of development should 
move equally interesting, especially in the case of lantern- 
ides, for by its means beautiful brownish-violet tones are pro- 
lnced which vary according to the composition of the developer. 
dependently of paraphenylene diamine, in which the relative 
noportions of the reagents may be altered according to the tone 
lesired, a normal hydroquinone developer may be used, to which 
las been added from 5 to 30 grammes of ammonium chloride 
er 100 c.c. of developer, according to the desired tone. 

A. anp L. Lumipre anp A. Spynwerz. 


—_—_—_$_+—»—4+__—_. 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF DYES WHICH PRODUCE 
TOTAL SPECTRUM SENSITIVENESS. 


Horan spectrum sensitiveness is a term I have chosen for a 
ensitiveness that can be imparted to photographic plates which 
S distributed more or less throughout the whole spectrum. To 
noduce even sensitiveness throughout to the spectrum of normal 
daylight” has so far been found impossible, but it is a com- 
aratively easy matter to extend the colour sensitiveness of 
he ordinary plate, in a less degree, to the red end of the spec- 
mm without any gap at all. 
The action of most dyes is quite incomprehensible, but it 
eems within the limits of possibility that fluorescent dyes sen- 
ise a plate for colours complementary, to their own, and 
[ non-fluorescent dyes sensitise more or less for their own 
dlours. This is undoubtedly a rule with a very large number 
f exceptions ; but it certainly seems to hold good in a number 
f instances, 
Some recent experiments with dark blackish-violet and kin- 
med dyes have given remarkably interesting results, although 
ey have shown themselves unsuitable for practical work in 
omparison with the more modern sensitisers, such as ortho- 
rom T’, ete. Two dyes which behave extremely similarly are 
Vool-black 4 B and Columbia-black, and these, in reference 
their absorptions and sensitising actions, furnish striking 
‘amples of one peculiarity to which we would draw attention. 
€ absorption spectra of both Wool-black and Columbia-black 
iow that the yellowish-green rays are partially extinguished, 
id the sensitising action of both dyes also leads to a marked 
eficiency in yellowish-green sensitiveness, which is, however, 
nly readily apparent when employing the plates bathed with 
hem in three-colour work. 
Purther experiments with other non-fluorescent dyes, some 
f which have not—to my knowledge—begen tested before for 
hree-colour work, give rather similar results. One dye, new 


atent blue (Bayer’s), is remarkably satisfactory from a theore- 
i“ pont cf view, and gives a total spectrum sensitiveness 
nich is better than that obtainable with either Wool-black or 


Columbia-black. The fogging action of these dyes is pra- 
nounced, and thus makes it difficult to recognise minima whem 
reading the densities of the bands; it also renders plates sensi- 
tised with them very unfit for half-tone work, as it is. more 
difficult to obtain the best differentiation in the dots. 

But now, before summing up any general notes, we must 
consider the special case of Titan-scarlet, which, although a 
red dye, as its name indicates, confers upon plates bathed with 
it a total spectrum sensitiveness equal to any of the above~ 
named dyes, very similar in character notwithstanding. Here, 
then, are a set of non-fluorescent dyes, blackish-violet in colour 
and red in colour, yet both produce such similar results that 
it is difficult to correctly ascertain the differences in their sen- 
sitising actions. 

If we consider this as an exception for the moment, I cer- 
tainly think it can be claimed that all non-fluorescent dyes: 
produce sensitiveness to a more or less degree, and in proportion 
to their colour transmission powers ; also that those fluorescent 
dyes which excite colour sensitiveness in emulsions do so im 
a reciprocal proportion; that is, they sensitise for the r 
which they absorb, whilst non-fluorescent dyes sensitise for 
the rays they pass. 

As regards interpreting the curves shown in Fig. 1, it must 
be borne in mind that they are to be compared with the sen- 
sibility curve of an ordinary undyed plate. Thus the plate is 
in the first instance sensitive to violet, blue, and bluish-green 5 


Sensirising Action of oLumMArA BLACK 
Rario oF 
BLUE-VeoLeT 


YELLow 


oe 


D E Blue Violet 


| Senwsrrising Action or Weot Brace. 
RATIO oF ; ’ 
BLUE- VIOLET 
YELLOW 
= 2,1; al) 
D iS Blue Violet 


es ale 


the action of the dyes is to extend this sensitiveness into the 
yellow and red regions of the spectrum, and very frequently to 
reduce the blue and violet sensitiveness originally possessed.. 
The action of Titan-scarlet, new patent blue, Wool-black, and 
Columbia-black, is almost identical in each case. Titan-scarlet 
perhaps gives greater red sensitiveness, and this is comprehen- 
sible if the above-suggested law be true. 

An examination of Fig. 2 will show that the absorption spec- 
tra of Wool-black and Columbia-black are so similar that it 
is difficult to detect. much difference with the eye. The readings: 
were made by means oi the spectro-photometer, 1: 100,000 solu- 
tions being used in a cell of 10‘mm. width. The noticeable 
yellowish-green absorption is fully represented in the sensitis- 
ing action of these dyes, as in many others tested; plates with 
either Wool-black or Columbia-black are remarkably deficient 
in yellowish-green sensitiveness. They are consequently quite 
useless for three-colour work, as in order to adapt a green filter 
to them it would be necessary to give with it an enormous ex- 
posure for the pink printing negative. 

I will ask the reader to refer again to Fig. 1, where it will be 
observed that the ratio of yellow-sensitiveness to blue-violet sen- 
sitiveness is 1:2.19 in the case of Columbia-black, 1:2.14 in 
the case of Wool-black ; that is to say, the ratio is almost the 
same, and it is so because the absorption spectra are almost 
identical. 

A little thought devoted to the above-mentioned facts leads 
us to a conclusion which has doubtless been suggested before, 
but I leave it to the photographic historian to wide details. 
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This is that non-fluorescent dyes exert a screening action,on the 
sensitive particles in the film, and that fluorescent dyes ini- 
part to the particles a screening effect which is reciprocal, i.e., 
the fluorescent colour is transmitted. New patent blue for 
example provides a “screen” through which all rays but 
yellowish-green pass, hence these are the rays to which the 
plate is least sensitive ; erythrosine, on the other hand, permits 
the passage of greenish-yellow rays through its “screen,” and 
thus the plate sensitised with it is chiefly susceptible to greenish- 
yellow. The original blue-violet sensibility is of course dis- 
counted in this consideration. When plates bathed with Wool. 
black or Columbia-black are exposed behind the three filters 
used in colour photography, it is found that the ratios for the 
blue-violet and red exposures agree fairly well with those 
usually required when working with commercial plates. An 
exposure given for the green filter, will, with normal time 
give a good record of the bluish-greens, but a very feeble record 
of the greenish-yellows. This is only compatible with the 
results one would expect from the curves in Fig. 1 when one 
bears in mind the discount for the original blue and bluish- 
green sensitiveness in the unbathed plates. In commercial 
work, this would mean considerable re-etching of the pink 
“printer ” or an inevitable over-redness of the resulting picture, 

The method of employing an auxiliary dye is not a new one, 
and cannot be said to be of much value with the dyes under 
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discussion. Cyanine blue sensitises very powerfully for red 


rays, when compared with Columbia black, etc., and the addi- 
tion to it of erythrosine, glycine red, or chinoline red not only 
makes the results more brilliant and cleaner but it also makes 
the band of sensitiveness to the spectrum very much more 
even. This is not the case, however, with Wool or Columbia 
black, nor any of the dyes of which they are typical. A 
bathing solution containing erythrosine, for example, in con- 
junction with Columbia black gives a spectrograph which is 
vigorous in density as far as D 4 EH, and then tapers down very 
abruptly to the insignificant red sensitiveness the black dye 
alone confers; it does, however, render the image more 
brilliant. 

A plate bathed with a dye of this type requires specially 

adapted filters; the blue-violet filter must be darker than can 
be employed with other panchromatic plates; the green requires 
to be very luminous in the greenish-yellow region; the red 
filter must permit much the same- light to pass as usual, 
but I have found a filter which works satisfactorily with all 
commercial makes will record some bluish-green rays, owing 
to the great proportional bluish-green sensitiveness. 
A perfect panchromatic plate, when three successive expo- 
sures are made on it through the blue, green, and red filters, 
should reproduce the spectrum as. an absolutely even band. 
With the standard filters used for these experiments, most 
commercial makes gave this result readily, but a plate dyed 
with colours of the above type entirely failed. 


An interesting dye to colour workers is chlorophyll, 
unless properly isolated it varies very greatly in its sensiti: 
properties. A solution is easily made by raising to boil 
point a little alcohol in which some blades of grass are pla 
This method saves the preliminary ether treatment, tho 
it probably gives a very impure and inconstant solution. 
behaves to some extent in accordance with the suggested ] 
but is of little value except in conjunction .with colloc 
emulsion. 

It might be mentioned that most of the above “data” 
confirmed by experiments with collodion emulsion. Wl 
variations have been experienced has been in the applica 
of silver nitrate. Thus the addition of silver nitrate solut 
to Pluto black intensifies the red sensitising action, wh 
it does not appear to materially influence Wool black; 1 
can perhaps be accounted for by different chemical constituti 

A continued study of these and cther dyes, which is, of cou 
carried out by spectroscopic means and camera exposu 
through the filters, may lead to some more definite conclusi 
which I shall hope to communicate to the British Journal 
due course. Meantime, every additional experiment pot 
to the superiority of dyes of the cyanine type, the derivati 
of which can certainly claim precedence so far. 

T TuHorne Baker, 


F.C.8 
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THE QUESTION OF ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
[Lranslated from the ‘‘ Photogramme.”] 

Tuer question of art in photography is not a new one. It da 

back almost to the time of its discovery, but now it is recogni 

that photography is artistic, or at least capable of being so. 

Thé-reason of my returning to this question is that varic 
articles published in important reviews are again bringing 
to the front. It is the topic of the day, and as I alwe 
endeavour to keep the readers of this magazine in touch wi 
what is taking place, I would like to say a few words about it. 

First of all I must refer to an article by our distinguisk 
confrtre M. L. Gastine, which is the beginning of a study 
art and professional photography. M. Gastine acknowled: 
with much truth the influence the exhibitions by amatet 
have had upon the change which has taken place in professio1 
photography, and he owns “ that notwithstanding the great 1 
portance of the art movement in photography,” there are s| 
so few professional artists, that they could be easily count 
They are not, however, altogether responsible for this we 
of progress. They have not the time to spend on a single we 
like the amateur, and.they also have to take their custom 
into account. But let us leave the professionals alone, ma 
of whom have yet to travel far on the road to art, and 
us without ceremony turn to the great fight of which our revie 
give us the echo. 

The cause this time is an article by Dr. Reiss,* published 
the January number of the “Revue Suisse de Photograph 
which, on account of the high reputation of the author is 
vital importance. He says, in running through recent publi 
tions, and on visiting the exhibitions we have been stupef 
by what one has actually dared to submit to the publi 
Although the attack is rather rough (our readers may form th 
own opinion of it, if they read the entire article), it conta: 
much that is true. We have all seen, especially amongst 1 
contributions of certain English and American exhibitors, ~ 
tures in which fuzziness oversteps the limits of the permissik 
and the vagueness of the drawing is such, that it is difficult 
trace it in the grey indistinctness of fog. 

According to Dr. Reiss the great evil is the abuse of ¢ 
bichromate, which, nevertheless, “in the hands of a clever, ¢ 
scientious worker may be very serviceable.” We will return 
this subject presently. But there is a closing criticism in 


* See “ BR:TISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY” July 8, 1904, p. 609. 
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ard to which we are not in complete agreement with our emi- 
ent Swiss friend—it is concerning the selection of. juries for 
ur artistic exhibitions, or rather their composition. Dr. Reiss 
ould like once more to see the majority composed of photo- 
raphers—he might even permit the inclusion of a few painters 
nd sculptors. 

Our artistic exhibitions have quite a special character. M. 
‘gstine’s article shows what influence they have had and the 
rogress they have brought about. It is not too venturesome to 
firm that this fine result is largely due to the enlightenment 
f these juries, so happily brought into being by the Paris 
hoto-Club, and which the provincial societies have also found 
; worth while to adopt. 

‘The reproaches which have been flung at gum bichromate 
ave been met by a most competent opponent, M. René Le 
Segue. We find, in am article in “Home” of March 15, the 
uation described thus by our eminent colleague :—‘“ From the 
lay photography was divided into documentary and artistic— 
‘division which is now admitted by all—two different paths 
ave been clearly defined. Documentary photography renders 
uch invaluable se es that it would be puerile to discuss 
is indispensability and the immense interest attached to 
very branch of this new discovery. But as soon as we direct 
mr attention to some other end than the document; as soon 
swe use technique only as a means; as soon as our ideal and 
m dream are not the production of an image fastidiously cor- 
ect, scrupulously true to nature, but possessed of charm and 
eauty impressing itself upon the imagination; what does it 
matter about the purity of the negative and the perfection of 
he lens, the complete, scrupulous exactitude, so admirable, 
0 precious in a document, but often so objectionable in art?” 
I. Le Begue continues by indicating the end the artistic photo- 
Tapher has in view and the means he employs. He answers 
he criticisms of Dr, Reiss concerning gum bichromate, and 
fter pointing out its merits concludes very justly in the follow- 
i terms:—“ These qualities, which are so precious to the 
lan of taste and the artist, become a stumbling-block to the 
hexpert operator. Sut it is not the process that should be 
titicised, but those who do not know how to ‘use it.” Our dis- 
inguished colleague could not speak with greater tru h, and 
Lseems to me that he has answered the criticisms of his learned 
ponent triumphantly. 

Like all enlightened people M. Le Begue does justice to the 
hotographic document and praises its value in highest terms. 
nthis case the purity of the image cannot be dispensed with. 
t would be puerile to deny it. But if photography wishes to 
roceed, along the road to art, its freedom of action must be 
omplete, If fuzziness, more or less pronounced, is necessary 
0 produce the impression he desires, his work should not be 
jected on that account. 

‘The truth will always be found in those words of M. Le 
segue which we have quoted above:—‘“It is not the process 
hat should be criticised, but those who do not know how to 
se it.” Tf fuzziness gives artistic qualities to a picture, it 
oes not follow that fuzziness is artistic. If such works are 
hown at exhibitions (and we agree with Dr. Reiss that such 
infortuna ely exist), we have the right to critic'se them 
everely, 
Attistic exhibitions have had a great influence upon photo- 
raphie ar , and even upon professionals, as we have seen. They 
howd not be turned from the path, so happily traced for 
hem, and sacrificed for regrettable snobbism. The eminent 
Ttists who form the juries at the present day extend to us 
heir entire confidence, and their enlightened taste will cer- 
ainly save us from such a fall. A, Lregarp. 


> 


Tam Kodak Competition Pictures are on view at the Kodak Gallery, 
Admission free. 


0, Strand, until December 17. 


CONTINUITY OF THE PHENOMENA OF SOLARISATION 
OF GELATINO-BROMIDE PLATES. 
{Translated from the ‘‘ Photographische Correspondenz.” ] 
Ir a gelatino-bromide plate receives prolonged exposure, the 
well-known phenomena ‘of solarisation make their appearance, 
since the normally exposed negative image, which has beer 
developed, is covered by the solarisation image, which gives 
a positive image on development. These phenomena until 
recently were looked upen as a process which acted continuously, 
but when Dr. Englisch published his studies entitled “The 
Periodicity of Solarisation,” 2 the use of magnesium light, with 
progressive exposures, disclosed the fact that there were light 
and dark intervals in the image, which appeared to give the 
solarisation phenomena a periodic character. For this reason 
I have investigated the question if it is a rule that solarisatiom 
is continuous or discontinuous in its nature, as it is of import- 
ance to the theory of photochemical processes with gelatino- 
bromide plates. In arranging my experiments I adhered to 
the working method adopted by Englisch, only, instead of 
magnesium light, I used an incandescent burner,> because mag- 
nesium is not a sufficiently constant source of light, and also be- 
cause it is questionable if the same amount of light is always 
emitted for a given unit of time. The incandeseent gas burner 
was tested 4 for its intensity with a Scheiner sensitometer by 
means of gelatino-bromide plates, and it was found to be 15% 
Hefner candles. I used various kinds of gelatino-bromide 
plates® to obtain the phenomena of solarisation. They were 
exposed at one metre from the source of light by drawimg suc- 
cessively the shutter of the dark slide at periods ranging from 
two seconds to one hour thirty-nine minutes, thus producing ex- 
posures ranging from 318 to 944,450 C.M.S. 

The plates used were Schleussner’s, Schattera’s, Westendorp- 
Wehner’s, and Lomberg’s. The developers: ferrous omalate, 
pyro-soda, meto!-soda, and the time of development rangedl 
from thirty seconds to five minutes. 

In all these experiments, without any exception, the pheno- 
mena of solarisation were continuously progressive. 

The addition of 10 per cent. of bromide of potassium to the 
pyro-soda developer,® and 10 per cent. of ammonium bromide: 
to the ferrous oxalate, set back considerably the appearance. 
of solarisation, which agrees with the results given by Dr. 
J. M. Eder.” 

Treatment of the solarised plate with chromic acid 8 destroyed 
the solarised image to a degree representing an exposure of 
255,000 C.M.S., and a normally exposed negative was obtain 

In all these reactions the phenomena of solarisation were 
continuous. In none of the experimental plates, which num- 
bered about 100, could I detect the occurrence of any “ period- 
icity of solarisation,” which Englisch observed h imtermit- 
tent magnesium light. Periodicity also avnears to oeeur im 
exceptional cases only when using magnesium light, as I coul& 
not discover it when I rigidly complied with the conditions 
of experiment laid down by Dr. Englisch (repeated exposures: 
of the gelatino-bromide plate with small pieces of magnesium! 
ribbon burnt in succession). 

In any case, my experiments prove that gelatine-bromide of 
silver solarises continuously, with great regularity, when ex- 
posed to the continuous action of light. 

Vienna. 


Victor Vosrren. 


2 Archiv fiir wis enchafiliche thotographie, Vol. 11, p 243. Seé also Eder 
ausfiihrliches Handbuch der Photogtaphie, Vol. 111, 5th Edition. 

» Physikalische Zeitschrift, 1901, Vol. 111, p 1; also Physikalisch-chemiseh 
Zentralblatt, Vol. 1, 1904 p, 434, and Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Photographie, 
Vol 1, p. 364. 4 

® An incandescent gas burner under constant pressure may he looked wpon as 
sufficiently trustworthy for these experiments during a period of about an hour. 


* Dr. J M_ Eder, Photometrische Untersuchungen der chemischen Melligkeit 
von brennendem Mg, Al. & sitzungs Berichte der Kais, Akedenpie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien (1903) ; see also Photographische Correspondenz 2903, p. 487. 


i 
were partly unbacked, but some were backed with asphalt and some with: 
” to rednce the halation at the back of the plate. 


Ly 


rin 
‘o each 100 ¢ c. of developer prepared for use 1) grammes of potassium bromide 
were added. 

7 Photogra 


phische Correspondenz 1902, pp. 645 of 703. 
Photographie 1903, p. 20. 

8 1 gramme of bichromate of potash, 3 
water, 


Also Eder’s Jahrbuch fiir 


grammes of sulphuric acid and 100 ¢.¢ of 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 
Trapr Exursirs. 


Iy our previous notices of this Exhibition now open at the New 
Gallery, Regent Street, we have dealt only with the Competitive and 
Invitation Pictorial Sections. Turning now to the exhibits in the 
Trade Section, tastefully displayed in the Fountain Court, we find most 
of the leading manufacturers of apparatus and material represented. 
‘One or two well-known makers have elected to be represented only 
in the North Room—in the section more particularly devoted to pro- 
fessional photography. We will deal with these firms when reviewing 
this section. 

In the Fountain Court, at the now familiar stall of Messrs. 
‘WELLINGTON aNpD Warp a series of big enlargements on “ Wellington” 
wplatino-matt bromide paper from negatives on “Wellington” anti- 
curling celluloid films are again on view. The majority of these 
negatives are shown with others in an illuminated stand, and may be 
compared with the enlarged prints referred to. This enterprising 
firm, whose factories at Elstree are increasing in number with sur- 
rising regularity and rapidity, have also on exhibition tastefully 
mecunted prints on rough, smooth, extra rough, and toned bromide 
papers, “enammo” glossy, thick and thin, 8.C.P. glossy and matt, 
including their latest production, porcelain gaslight paper, which is an 
absolutely white paper with egg-shell finish, giving absolutely pure 
blacks with a full range of gradations. 

Messrs. J. H. Datumeyrr, Lrp., show a small selection of their 
high-class cameras and lenses for all purposes, including the Adon 
telephoto lens, with comparative examples of its work with that of an 
ordinary lens. The stigmatic lens, series 2, continues a favourite with 
the public, and a new descripitive pamphlet setting forth its charac. 
teristics has been prepared. “The Service ” prismatic binoculars, which 
have attained a great popularity, may be seen, and visitors may test 
for themselves the firm’s camera back and shutter for facilitating 
studio work. The shutter is of the double flap variety, actuated. 
pneumatically. The operator focusses the carriage, pushes the dark 
slide into position, the shutter being automatically withdrawn, and 
presses the bulb. The device is simplicity itself and should save 
much yaluable time. 


There is much to interest the visitor on Messrs. Sancer SuHeEp- 
HERD AND Co.'s stall in the shape of apparatus and material for 
orthochromatic and natural colour photography. An item that will 
at once attract attention is a new one-exposure camera for colour 
photography. The three negatives are taken simultaneously on one 
plate by one lens. The camera is compact, especially when one con- 
siders what it has to contain; and the arrangements for splitting up 
the light rays into their three primary components are little likely 
to become disordered. The adjustment for the varying degrees of 
sensitiveness pertaining to different batches of plates is accomplished 
by a novel form of diaphragm so devised that the setting of the camera 
to ratio is merely a question of adjustment of diaphragm, a com- 
pensating screen being unnecessary. Two or three finished trans- 
parency pictures taken with this camera may be seen on the stall, and 
very good they are. The camera is made in three sizes. The smallest 
takes a 63 x 23in. plate (half of a 4-plate); the second, 8 x 34in.; and 
the third, a stereoscopic pattern, takes a plate 8x Sin. The Chapman- 
Jones sensitometer is on view, and it may be pointed out that this is 
now supplemented by a new instrument for ascertaining the relative 
wed, green, and blue sensitiveness of colour sensitive plates. The 
device consists of a graduated plate, 44 x 3Jin., covered by three strips 
of coloured filtering medium, each furnished with a numbered scaie. 
The relative sensitiveness to the several colours is at once obtained by 
exposing a plate to daylight behind this screen, developing, and con- 
sulting the facts thus recorded. The well-known spectroscopic camera 
of this firm is now made in a cheaper form, with slight modifications, 
one of which is the enclosing of the train of prisms to protect it from 
injury. New models of apparatus for speed determination, after 
Hurter and Driffield’s method, may he seen as well as one of a half- 
plate camera for survey work. Another exhibit that will attract 
attention and be useful in photographic work in many ways is the 
small automatic arc lamp, giving a light equal to about 125 c.p., with 
a consumption of 1 amps. on a 100 volt direct current circuit. The 
consumption is so small that the lamps may be safely attached to the 
‘ordinary installation for incandescent lamps. We were also shown a 
pneumatic shutter and repeating back for use in colour photography, 


devised to facilitate the successive exposures of the three plates.’ Wi 
this it is possible to take an open landscape on the three plates o1 
after another in as little time as three ‘seconds. 


For direct portrait work in colour and many aspects of medic 
work to which three-colour photography is extensively applied, su 
a means of rapidly exposing and changing the three plates is ye 
necessary. 

There are some excellent lantern slides in colour made by the firn 
method, and a very fine large portrait on paper by the same metho 
The colours are delicate and free from any crudeness. We understai 
that a special camera for portrait work will probably be on tl 
market very soon. 


We were shown one or two interesting examples of the employme! 
of three-colour photography in medical work. Several of the hospita 
make use of the process, a stereoscopic camera having been employ 
for recording the colour of the affected parts and the form of # 
eruption in skin diseases. Bacteriologists likewise find colour phot 
sraphy by this method invaluable in their researches, and many 

ne Universities and teaching bodies now use colour slides in place 

the older, slower, and less satisfactorily methods of class demonstr 
tion. 


+ 09 


Finally, we must drew attention to the frame of accurate colo 
filters or screens, which are now supplied for any brand of plate on #] 
market. . 


The enterprising house of Hoveurons, Lrp., has put up an attra 
tive stall for the display of an interesting collection of cameras ar 
accessories. The following models of the popular “Sanderson” hat 
camera may be seen—Regular, Tourist, Junior, Roll Film, ar 
Deluxe—and the “A,” popular, and Junior popular types of tl 
“Sanderson” field camera are also on view. The “Holborn” at 
“lito” hand cameras also find a place, and we must not omit’ 
mention the “Ensign” roll films, for the “Ensign” and all roll fil 
cameras. The firm is also demonstrating the “Standa” tank for tl 
stand development in daylight of glass plates and flat films. TI 
tank ccnsists of an upright metal vessel and a removable inn 
chamber grooved for twelve plates. The developing solution is pour 
into the outer vessel up to an indicated level, and the inner chambe 
containing the plates, securely capped, is slowly introduced. 
developer enters the inner case through a light-tight aperture at tl 
bottom, provision being made for the escape of air at the top: sam 
ank is made in 4, 5 x 4, and 4-plate sizes. The “Dalo” developit 
chamber for one plate can also be seen. The firm show numero 
other pieces of apparatus, amongst which may be mentioned a compa 
daylight enlarger with which from 4 to 4 plates can be enlarged ~ 
ny size not exceeding 15 x 12 in. The apparatus can be employ 
without difficulty as a 15 x 12 camera. With the approach of #l 
winter, their lantern list, which describes much that is in eresting - 
1¢ lanternist, may ke perused with profit. 


C. P. Gorrz, of 1 to 6, Holborn Circus, E.C., has again the centr 
stall this year. Various articles of the firm’s manufacture will ] 
found here. Their new model focal plane shutter is now made to gi 
short exposures of 4, 3, 1, 2; 5, 4, and 5 seconds as well as prolongs 
time, bulb and snapshot exposures. On giving the setting screw aha 
turn—against four or five in the older form—instead of the adjustab 
slit appearing, the whole aperture is exposed; this, with anoth 
slight turn, is ready for use with the bulb for the short time exposur 
which are regulated by means of an air escape. A further half tw 
winds up the slit, and the shutter is then ready for the ordinary fa 
work, To again obtain the full aperture it is only necessary to pre 
he trigger on the right-hand side of the shutter, holding down in tl 
meantime the small metal knob on the top left-hand side. 

Messrs. W. Watson anp Sons, of 313, High Holborn, W.C., sho 
several forms of the “Antinous” release for shutters, replacing tl 
rubber ball and tube. The latest form is provided at the end with 
loop to engage with the trigger of shutters of the Bausch and Lon 
type. An instrument we were rather pleased with is the new mod 
“Vril” for half-plate and stereoscopic work. This camera is of 
familiar Goerz-Anschtitz form, being held out at the full extension 1 
means of springs. The front panel takes the two lenses, the centr 
being adjustable from 24 to 3! inches, and in this form is used f 
stereo work. Wor half plates the panel holding the two lenses 
removed, and in its place is put what is really a second similar camer 
thus obtaining the necessary extra extension, The focal pla 
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niter (Messrs. Watson’s own pattern) serves for both forms. The 
JL-known “ Aomé.” camera.by-the same makers has been brought 
to date by the addition of triple extension and an extreme rise of 
mt, On this stand will also be found the “ Argus,” a reflex camera 
th focal plane shutter. The machine is small, of light weight, and 
fited with front extension by rack and pinion. Several of the firm’s 
jlostigmat lenses are exhibited,-as also are examples of work done 
The two combinations are corrected for use singly as long 


erewith. 
wus lenses. 

The Watson-Conrady system for photomicrography, which is also 
own, consists of (1) the condenser, fitted with an Iris diaphragn ; 
|a glass tank—easily taken apart for cleaning—to contain heat- 
sorbing or coloured media; (3) an Iris diaphragn, with or without 
auxiliary concentrating lens; (4) the illuminant. A very neat 
fle detective stereoscopic camera in the shape of a book is also worthy 
attention. 

The Rorary PHorocrapuic Co., Lrp., have a tastefully enclosed 
ace in which are shown prints upon Rotograph bromide paper, matt 
d glossy, in seven grades; Rotox gaslight paper, matt and glossy, in 
c grades; Rotary carbon tissue in twenty colours; Rotograpk 
omide and Rotox gaslight postcards in three sizes; Roto roll film ; 
d, finally, specimens of their three-colour pigment stripping film for 
Jour photography. On the outer wall of the stall will be found a 
aller print, though still of good proportions, of the large photograph 
the Bay of Naples, which was sent to the St. Louis Exhibition. 


The small stall of Messrs. SANDERS AND CrowxHurst, who this year 
ve opened a branch at Hove, contains much that is worthy of 
amination, including the Birdland camera, a focal vlane reflex of 
ng extension, in its latest form, with reversing frame, and the very 
all and serviceable “Bloknote” camera. The Southport enlarging 
vl 15 x 12 may be seen, and it may interest our readers to know 
at this is now made in special form to suit the purchaser’s particular 
juirements. 

Messrs. BerrovcHs, Wrticome, AND Co., of Snow Hill Buildings, 
, have a very tastefully decorated stand, and show a number of 
@ well-known “Tabloid” brand compressed chemicals for use in all 
anches of photography. Let into the two towers flanking the stand 
a number of lantern slides, some of them being toned to various 
ours hy means of copper ferrocyanide and other reagents in 


Tabloid” form. 


The Prativotypr Co. occupy their usual position. They show a 
mmber of American photographs, the major part being on the com- 
iny’s sepia paper. Various examples on the different grades of paper 
eon view, and freauent. demontrations of the development of the 
ipers are given. The firm also exhibit their tissue storage box for 
mbon and platinum. This is in form a metal cylinder cased in wood, 
yided at the bottom with a tray with perforated top for holding 
y calcium. The top of the cylinder has a domed copper top with 
thick band of rubber round the edge, and when the lid is in position 
Knob is pressed, forcing out the rubber and thus ensuring an air- 
ght joint. The Platinotype Portrait Lamp is also to be seen. 


Konak, Lrp., who reoccupy the space for some years associated 
ith their name, have a very comprehensive display. There is a 
miplete range of Kodak and Premo cameras, whose features are too 
ell known to call for detailed description. The daylight developing 
lachine may be seen in use and specimen prints on the firm’s papers, 
- on kodoid and seed plates and roll film will be found. 
: @ latest model of the Brownie is also exhibited. 

Altogether we are glad to note that this section maintains its 
opularity and interest. The firms who are represented are to be 
Mgratulated on a very attractive display. 


a 


; 
‘Mr. R. R. Brann, the well-known lantern expert, of 10, Trafalgar 
ad; Peckham, London, §.E., sends us his latest catalogue of scientific 
ee optical lanterns, cinematographs, oxy-hydrogen jets, 

emors, and carriers, and general apparatus. It is a freely-illus- 
“ed publication, of about fifty pages, which should be in the hands 
Fall those interested. in optical proj section work, on which subject 
q Beard is one of our highest practical authorities, whose advice 
Bien may quite be relied upon by beth the expert and the 


THE MANIPULATION OF PLATINUM PAPER. 

ly an article which appeared in these pages recently, the successful 
treatment and working of old platinum paper and the saving of over 
and under-exposed platinum prints was so thoroughly. treated that 
nothing further in that direction seems requisite. It is my purpose 
in the present paper to set forth the possibilities of the platinum pro- 
ess, treating the subject from a different standpoint. Upon the 
regular or “black” papers, colours may be obtained ranging from & 
very cold to a very warm black. A most beautiful red or green may 
be secured by simply toning the print; a sepia colour can be obtained 
by the introduction of bichloride of mercury into the developer. 
Moreoyer, prints of a greater or less contrast. may be made from the 
same negative by altering the developer, by manipulation in printing, 
and by other means. It is to this side of platinum printing that I 
shall give my attention, writes Mr. W. E. Dassonville in an American 
contemporary. 

When it is desired to give to the print that sense of warmth felt 
in late afternoon and twilight landscapes the sepia colour obtained by 
the hot developer or the use of mereury is best suited. These varying 
shades of sepia will also be found pleasing for many portraits. The 
colour is particularly adapted to sketchy effects both in por- 
aiture and in landscapes, suggesting as iit does red crayon. The 
green is not so switable for landscapes as might be supposed but for 
marines it probably answers bettcr than any other colour. 

These formule have stocd the test of my every-day practice for 
several years. They have in my hands been found the simplest and 
most suitable of a great number of published formule which I have 
given careful trial. Since it is impossible without illustrations <0 
show the exact colow's and gradations cbtained it would be advisable 
for the worker wishing to fully avail himself of the processes outlined, 
to make up a set of prints, showing the different results obtainable 
from the same negative. Such a set of prints will permit him to 
make an intelligent selection of the process most desirable in any 


given case. 


Rep or GREEN PRINTS. 
To make a red platinotype, proceed as follows, making up three 


solutions : 
Nowak 48 gers. 
48 min. 
1 oz. 
48 grs. 
1 oz. 


Loy 
4 02. 


Uranium nitrate 


No. 2. 


No. 3. Ammonium sulphc 
Water 36 1 oz. 

When ready to use take one part of ¢ ion and add 100 parts 
cf water. In this final solution place a finished print ; one developed, 
cleared, and washed. It will immediately commence to tone to a 
colour termed Bartolozzi red; the longer the print is immersed the 
darker the colour will become. When the desi'red depth of colour 
has been obtained remove the print, washing it in several changes uf 
water made slightly acid by acetic acid, and then dry. 

These acid baths ave important since the slightest trace of alka- 
inity will entirely remoye all of the red colour, leaving the print as 
it was before being toned. It may be seen by this that should the 
srint be toned too dark it can be cleared of its colour by being rinsed 
in water to which has been added a small amount of any alkaii. 
After this the print may be well washed and again toned to the colour 
desired. When mounting prints which have been toned with nitrate 
of uranium it is advisable to add a few dreps of acetic acid to the 


vaste used. 

To produce a green platinotype, tone the print red as just describe 1; 
rinse in an acid bath and then immerse for a few minutes in a bath 
cf bichloride of mercury; 18 grains to the ounce of water. From 
this bath the nt is transferred, without washing, to a solution 
of trichloride of iron, 10 grains to the ounce cf water. In a few 
minutes the desired colour is obtained. The print is then well washed 
in several acid baths and dried. It is generally supposed that prints 
treated in this mani are not permanent, but some prints made 
about four years ago show no signs of deteriorating. 

INTENSIFYING PLatinuM PRINTS. 

Tt often happens that prints when finished are too weak, and, 
ordinarily, are thrown away. Such prints are easily saved by inten- 
Make a solution of 


mer 


Hydroquinone 2 grs. 
‘itrie acid 60 grs. 
Water S ozs. 
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When. the; chemicals are entirely dissolved add 10 grains of nitrate 
of silver. The platinum print is placed in this solution and allowed 
to remain until sufficiently intensified, when it is removed, given a 
slight washing, and fixed in a weak solution of hypo, after which it 
is well washed and dried. 


Serra Prints py tHe Use of Mercury. 

The introduction of bichloride of mercury into the developer 
changes the resultant colour from a black to a sort of sepia. ‘The 
amount of mercury required depends upon the effect desired and also 
upon the paper which is used. As a general rule, with the American 
platinum, from one-quarter to one-tenth of a grain to the ounce ot 
developer will be sufficient. With the Willis and Clements’ paper, 
from one to one and a-quarter grains to the ounce will usually be 
found necessary. Using greater quantities than these produces a 
rather disagreeable colour, and it will also be found that the greater 
the amount of mercury used the less the hali-tones are preserved. 
Prints treated in this manner have one great drawback; they are per- 
manent only when the iron contained in the paper is entirely removed 
by the acid baths, but washing the prints in these baths has a very 
strong tendency to remove all traces of the sepia colour, owing to the 
action of the hydrochloric acid upon the mercury. A print developed 
in a mercury <leveloper will have lost all its colour by the time the 
iron is entirely removed if an average strength of acid clearing bath 
be used. 

The only way which I have found to overcome this difficulty is to 
leave the prints in the developer for at least four minutes, thus giving 
the mercury plenty of t:me in which to act, and then clear the prints 
in three weak acid baths of : Muriatic acid, lounce ; water, 200 ounces. 
By following this course the loss of colour will be very slight and the 
iron will be entirely eliminated. 


Extreme Contrasts, Corp anp Warm Bracks. 


It often happens that for some reason a print very strong in con- 
trast and cold in colour is desired. To secure this, the following 


developer answers admirably : ; 
Neutral oxalate of pota 16 ozs. 
Phosphate of potash .. 4 ozs. 
Sulphate of potash 4 02. 
Water . 100 ozs. 


The solution should be used cold and the print immersed as usual. 
The length of time required to develop is at least five minutes, the 
image appearing and developing very slowly. After development 
the prints should be rinsed in the three customary acid baths of : 
Muriatic acid, 1 ounce; water 50 ounces. In mixing up formule con- 
taining neutral oxalate of potash, the oxalate should be first entirely 
dissolved and the solution then tested with litmus paper. Shouid 
it prove acid, neutralise with carbonatc of potash; if alkaline, slowly 
add oxalic acid until neutral. 

Another method of securing greater contrast without at the same 
time producing cold blacks is to place a piece of blue glass over, the 
negative while printing. As it is difficult to procure such glass en- 
tirely free from spear points and bubbles it is advisable to paste over 
one side of the glass a piece of French tissue-paper. With the paperea 
side toward the negative place the glass over the printing frame, 
never in contact with the negative. By this means the shadows froin 
the bubbles are prevented, and the print will show-no mark from 


them. Using the developers which are supplied by the various manu- 
facturers of platinum paper one generally obtains a medium gray 
print when they are used at a normal temperature, say 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. By heating the developer, even to the boiling point, 


the colour becomes warmer, varying according to the temperature of 
the solution. The increased temperature of the developer plays an- 
other important part by materially reducing the contrast of the print 
By holding the print over the steaming solution before developing. 
and until the surface has had an opportunity of becoming slightly 
moist, a still further decrease in contrast will result. Another method 
of producing a print with lessened contrast is to remove the paper 
from the tin the evening before printing and allow it to remain 
over-night, without the package of preservative, in a closed drawer. 
The paper will become slightly dampened and give, when used 
judiciously, beautiful soft effects without the warm black colour pro- 
duced by the use of a hot developer. 


SPOTS ON G.C. PRINTS. 
Or the more frequently recurring questions of the many ever pres 
ones asked and answered in the correspondence columns of this Jour 
that regarding the cause of yellow spots on C.C. prints appears to 
among the more pressing. As—judging from the answers given—th 
appears to be some slight hazinezs on this subject, I hope the fallow 
note may be of use, especially as I wish to draw attention to one 
wo usually unsuspected causes of what has been not inaptly tern 
“the yellow peril.” Yellow spots may appear at any time dur 
and after the manipulation of the prints, but usually are naticed af 
he prints have been mounted and dried, either at once ar at vary 
intervals, according to the particular cause of the evil. 
It is noteworthy that prints toned in the gold bath alone seld 
show the blemishes, these latter nearly always appearing on pri 
oned in both gold and platinum. As this is the process usually worl 
by the professional, let it be understood that the double bath meth 
Washing gold toni 


is particularly referred to in the following. 


washing and platinum toning are in themselves not liable to lead 
trouble if pure chemicals are used; the first likely cause is the necess: 
washing after toning in platinum. This washing must be thorough, 
acid from the platinum bath will be carried into the hypo, caus! 
sulphur toning, and in course of time yellow spots. Washing pri 
to discharge the acid must be done by hand, as running water is qu 
useless. Six changes in fifteen minutes will be right for a medi 
batch, but increase this if prints number more than about a hundi 
cabinets. ‘lo make absolutely certain that prints shall be neutralis 
in fourth washing water, put a few drops of carbonate of soda so 
Then give three farther changes in clear water, also place 


tion. 
little of the alkali in the hypo. 

Insufficient fixing is another frequent invitation to the enemy. T 
makers of many papers recommend for the bath: Hypo, 1 ounc 
water, 20 ounces. I have always thought this ridiculously inadequa 
and always use, not only without detriment, but probably with 
great gain, hypo, 5 ounces; water. 20 ounces, for from fifteen to twen 
minutes. 

The best way to wash these prints is to give several hand wash 
immediately after fixing, then wash in running water for 
hours, and again hand wash. Say, running water two hours, hai 
washing twenty minutes. Hand washing is best done by transferri 
prints from one bow] into another containing clean water. If prir 
are to be dried for cutting out, blot ketween pure paper and th 
spread on clean sheet or fresh blotter. 

Mounting should be done with pure starch, made same day, certain 
not more than twenty-four hours old. ‘The reader will probably thi 
that the prints, having got so far, are now quite safe. Such is not t. 
case, for one of the most insinuating, and, in England, at least, u 
suspected dangers is yet to come. 

After mounting the prints must be dried as quickly as possible, a1 
not placed on top of one another until quite dry. Why slow dryit 
should cause spots I am quite unable to understand, but such is u 
doubtedly the case, not only from bitter experience, but also from th 
of others. Moreover it will be noted that I say unsuspected — 
England, but in America the fact is well known, the Aristotype Cor 
pany laying great stress on this point. They recommend that ea 
print be put through very hot rollers, with card over face. This 
doubtless a safeguard, but I think that if the danger is recognise 
very few precautions will guard against it. The precaution of dryit 
in rooms with fire during damp weather will, of course, be obvious 
at the same time do not place too near fire or dust therefrom is likel 
to be another cause of the everlasting yellow spot. It will doubtle 
have been noticed by some at least of my readers that these complain 
of yellow spots on C.C. are more frequent at damp periods of the yea 
How important the above is to all members of the profession can onl 
be judged by the profeszionals themselyes, for blemishes of the startin 
description of the yellow spot cannot but in the long run ruin, not onl 
the work and reputation, but the photographer also. The C.C. pr 
cess is, however, very beautiful, and, we think, well worth the ext 
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je to guard against faults, for a well made print is well nigh per- 
en once made. To ensure perfect results, do not forget that 
| requires the greatest attention and personal supervision at each 
lage. Also do not do too large batches; you will find it quickest to 
9 two batches of one hundred and fifty cabinets than one batch of 
ndred and fifty at a time. 


roubl 
anent whi 


hu 
@ W. Foster BrigHam. 
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THE “BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY” IN 
| AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
ym August number of the “ Australian Photographic Journal,” pub- 
shed in Sydney, contains the following: “So far back as the yeai 
64, Lord Salisbury (then Lord Robert Cecil), in a lengthy article upoa 
hotography, wrote : ‘Of all the marvellous discoveries which have 
marked the last hundred years, photography is entitled in many 
espects to take its rank among the most remarkable.’ The Marquis 
fd not venture a prediction) of what might happen in the future. The 
ITs JOURNAL OF PHoroGnrapuy, under the title of the ‘Liverpool 
otographic Journal,’ had come into existence just ten years before the 
hove quotation was penned, and in the present year is celebrating 
fs jubilee. Sitting back in our chair, here in far away Australia, 
to wonder what the Right Hon. 


e permit ourselves for the momen 
in the Journal’s celebration and 


farquis would say could he join 
eyiew its fifty years’ records of facts ? We may safely suggest that, 
’ us, he would voice the opinion—‘a faithful report of splendid 
hievements!’ It is impossible for us to find space to satisfactorily 
ne ‘B.J.P.’ in its life of fifty years, but 
just to hand, affords food for thought. 
Thomas Bedding, tells the story of the 
in itself be absorbing were the rest of 


int ai the work done by t 
fe Jubilee Number, which is 
Dit the Rditor-in-Chief, Mr. 
urnal, and that story would 
rom the adjacent pages peep forth, as 
old tome, the remembrances, the recol- 
men who have been actively engaged in 

otography, and contributors to the B.J. columns, for the whole 
i the fifty Mr. H. N. King, one of the oldest and most experi- 


he number unprinted. Bu 
lp the diamond lines of some 
ections, the reminiscences o 


need professional photographers, and Mr. G. Watmough Webster, 


\ 


1C., F.C.S., and others write from this standpoint, while to name 
interesting and instructive article on spec/al subjects, such as 
The Present Position of Pictorial Photography,’ by Dr. P. H. 
Mmerson; ‘Half a Century of Camera Volution,’ by E. J. Wall; 
Handling the Adult Sitter,’ by H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S would 
eat practically to name them all. In a word, the number is excellent, 
d the Editor may be proud that he is entirely justified in holding it 
mward for criticism, not only on its own merits, but on the contingent 
letiis of the past weekly issues. The ‘B.J.P.’ holds an unique position. 
It the weekly journals it is the hub. From it ray forth to photo- 
aphers the lights which guide them, and in it may be found the 
: S$ of scientific pho 
0 


ography, of professional photography, of 
and of all pertaining thereto. Advice and news 
© be relied upon for correctness, and they are 
Our dependence upon it we readily and 
headquarters 


ateur photography, 
m its columns are 
roughly up to the hour. 
th pleasure admit, for at this distance from the world’s 
he ‘B.J.P.’ tells us he quickest: possible time exactly what is 


in 
ng on. It may well be proud of its past.” 
“ Sharland’. rT : ah il 
Sharland’s New Zealand Photographer” says:—‘The Jubilee 


just come Lo 
ssued 


Number of the Brivis JourNan or PuoroGRapny has | 
hand. Itisa very bulky number, of about a hundred pages, 
it the usual rate—the modest twopence. It contains a history of 
dhotography during the half-century, and a series of most interesting 
apers on subjects which to-day are engaging the attention of exper:s 
their various departments, illustrated with portraits of the leaders 
nt the Titerature, art, science, and technique of photography. ~ 
st of the contents would nearly fill one of our columns, and the 
Editor has secured the assistance of many names well known to 
eaders of photographic journals, so that this Jubilee Number pro- 
mses rich treat to all its readers. We wish the publishers had 
‘eit us a few hundred cop they would have been very quickly 


posed of. Such value was certainly never previously offered. 


Exhibitions. 


———_ 


NEWBURY. 
THE members of the Newbury Guildhall Camera Club are to be con- 
gratulated upon the success, from an artistic point of view, which 
attended their second exhibition of pictures, the product of the camera 
and its devotees, both professional and amateur. Encouraged by the 
success achieved on a former occasion with a modest projet, the Club 
this year were much more ambitious in their aims, and the collection 
of some 1,200 or 1,400 p ctures that were on view in the Town Hall, 
which for the nonce was turned into a photographic salon, was 
undoubtedly the best that has been seen in Berkshire and the adjoin- 
ing counties, and would prove a strong rival to some of the more 
famous collections in some of the big cities and towns of the country. 
The hall itself would not accomodate the whole of the exhibits, and 
he gallery and staircase had to be requisitioned for the purpose. 
Not only were the number and quality of the photographs shown of a 
arge and high character, but the manner in which they were dis- 
played and the whole arrangement of the exhibition reflect vue greatest 
credit on the members of the Club who formed the various committees 
who were responsible for the same. The Club has as its president 
he Rey. J. M. Bacon, M.A., F.R.A.S., while Miss Gertrude Bacon, 
is daughter, who is scarcely less famous, is the president of the 
exhibition. 
The exhibition was formally opened on Tuesday in last week by 
Lady Wantage in the presence of a distinguished company 


Space will not permit of our describing the*exhibits singly, and we 
cannot do more than give a list of the prize winners. The judges 
were :—Harold Baker, A. Horsley Hinton, Reginald Craigie. 


Portraiture and figure study (open to amateurs or. professionals).— 
First prize, £5 5s., A. M. Walters, Forthampton Vicarage, Tewkes- 


bury, “A Dutch Cap”; second, £2 2s., Andrew Paterson, 15, 
Academy Street, Inverness, N.B., ‘The plotter” ; highly commended, 
Miss Agnes B. Warburg, 8, Porchester Terrace, London, W., “The 
Noah’s Ark.” 

Architecture, exterior or interior (amateur or professional).—First, 
£3 3s., Rev. H. R. Campion, West Fen Road, Ely, “ Quomodo dilexi” ; 
second, £1 1s., S. G. Kimber, Southampton, “From transept to nave, 
Winchester.” 

Landscape, river scenery and marine (amateur or professional).— 
First, £4 4s., A. Marshall, Nottingham, “Shadows”; second, 
£1 11s. 6d., D. Murray, Wolverhampton, “On Cannock Chase” ; 
highly commended, F. J. Phillips, Brighton, “A sandy track.” 


Instantaneous, showing evidence of rotion (amateur or professional). 
—First, £3 3s., A. S. Orlebar, Tetworth Hall, Sandy, Beds., “Start 
of the Redwings”; second, £1 1s., G. Cleland, Edinburgh, “ Lowsed ” ; 
highly commended, B. H. Bentley, M.A., F.L.8., University College, 
Sheffield, “ Queen of the Air.” 

Flowers, fruit, still life, or any subject not otherwise classified 
(amateur or professional).—First, £5 dés., E. Seymour, Watford, 
“Flower Study”; second, £1 1s., Miss M. C. Eames, Wedford-on- 
Avon, Stratford-on-Avon, “Poppies”; highly commended, A. W. 
Walburn, West Hartlepool, “Ivy Geranium.” 

Local portraiture and figure studies.—First, £2 2s., Miss C. E. 
Power, Watership, Newbury, “Portrait of Robert Etheridge, Esq., 
F.R.S.”; second, £1 1s., A. R. Pym Sutton, Bucklebury Place, Read- 
ing, “Dragoman, Syria”; third, 10s. 6d., Mrs. Yates Bainbrigge, 
Donnington Villas, Newbury, “Greek Figure.” 

Architecture (local).—Virst, £1 11s. 6d., A. R. Pye Sutton, “ Milan 
Cathedral”; second, T. C. Beynor, “Cheriton,” Newbury, “Five 
Arches, Tenby”; third, 10s. éd., IT. M. Morris, Newbury, “Old 
House, Strasburg.” 

Landscape, river scenery and marine (local).—First, £2 2s., C 
Rupert Dolton, Newbury, “The Avenue, Highclere”; second, T. C 
Beynon, Newbury, “Cheriton Church”; third, 10s. 6d., P. I. Davis, 
Craven Road, Newbury, “On the Lambourn.” 

Instantaneous photographs (lucal).—First, £1 1s., Rev. H. A. 
Sealey, The Vicarage, Hungerford, “ Wave Study”; second, 7s. 6d., 
Miss C. J. Bacon, Earlstone, Newbury, “ Off to Glasgow.” ; 

Flowers, fruit, still life, animals.—Iirst, £1 1s., P. F. Davis, New- 
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bury, “In summer shade”; second, T. C. Beynon, Newbury, “Craven 
Hounds.” 


Novice class.—First, camera, value £4 4s. (presented by Miss G. 
Bacon), Mrs. A. 8. Batson, Hop Benham, Newbury, “ Views near 
Boxford” ; second, £2 2s. (presented by Miss G. Bacon), Miss Osmond. 

Old Newbury class, prizes given by the Mayor of Newbury.—BP.:rst, 
£2 2s., T. M. Morris, Newbury, six views of historical Newbury (the 
same exhibitor was second prize, but was debarred); second, £1 1s., 
J. Steptoe, “Donnington Castle”; third, 10s. 6d., W. N. Whiley, 
Newbury, six yiews of Newbury. 


Photographic postcards (amateur or professional).—First, £1 1s., 
W. H. Foxall, Trinstall, “Toilers of the harvest”; second, 10s. 6d., 
H. 8. Talbot, Cold Ash, Newbury, “In the Jama, Musgid, Delhi, 
India”; third, 5s., ¥. B. Richardson, Scarborough, “Sleep.” 

Junior Class (local).—Wirst, £1 1s., W. Freemantle, Northbrook 
Street, Newbury, three views of Ilfracombe Harbour, Capstone Rock, 
and Newbury Rridge; second, 10s. 6d., A. H. Davis, Northbrook 
Street, Newbury. 

Lantern slides (any subject), sets of four.—First £3.3s., 8. G. 
iXimber, Southampton; ‘second, G. A. Booth, Preston; highly com- 
mended, G. Cleland, Edinburgh. 

Lantern slides (any subject), sets of four (local).—First, £1-1s., J. 
Steptoe, Newbury; second, 10s. 6d., T. M. Morris; highly com- 
mended, Miss G. Bacon. 

Stereoscopic (any subject), sets of four (open).—First, £2 Qs., H. 
Wormleighton, Leicester (who was also second but debarred from 
taking the prize); second, £1 1s., H. E. Lewis, Colville Road, Essex; 
highly commended, A. W. Westropp, Bridgnorth. 


There was a remarkably fine loan collection. Amongst the exhibitors 
were H.R.H. Princess Christian, H.H. Princess Louise Auguste, Lord 
Stanmore, Rev. J. M. Bacon, the Kodak Company, whose Russo- 
Japanese war pictures attracted general attention. Walton Adams, 
of Reading, had some attractive portrait studies. The Autotype 
Company exhibited a selection of their most attractive work. Victor 
White, of Reading, had a number of landscapes, Mr. G. W. Palmer 
sent views taken of his recent travels in Japan. A series of pictures 
were lent by the Royal Photographic Society and the Camera Club. 
Mr. Frank Thoyts’ photos were those of the funeral of the late Queen. 
Mr. Righton showed interiors of many of the mansions in the neigh- 
bourhood and specimens of portraiture. Other work was sent by the 
Platinotype Company, the Langfier Company, J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 
a series of children’s studies by Messrs. Speaight. Sir Benjamin Stone 
had on view a selection of his famous Parliamentary and historical 
pictures. Miss Acland lent several of her examples of colour photo- 
graphy. Dr. E. 8. Griin was showing the three-colour process and 
work done by the Grtin liquid lens. Messrs. Hawker, Messrs. Welling- 
ton and Ward, Mr. Pym Sutton, Mr. W. Whiley, Messrs. W. and D. 
Downey, Mrs. G. A. Barton, Miss King, “Focus,” Mr. E. H. Car- 
penter, Mrs. J. E. Nelson, Mr. C. F. W. Peirson, Mr. Horsley Hin- 
ton, and others also showed pictures, which helped to make up 2% 
splendid collection of Joan exhibits. 

Mr. Richard Kerr, F.G.S., F.R.A.S., was engaged to give a series 
of scientific expositions on Wireless Telegraphy, Tesla’s High Voltage, 
Microscopic Wonders of Marine Life, Radium, the Harmonograph, the 
Gyroscope, Colour Photography, during the exhibition. Miss Ger- 
trude Bacon lectured on “ In odd corners with a camera.” The Guild- 
hall Dramatic Society gaye performances of Jerome’s comedy 
“Barbara,” and Hurst’s “True Colours.” The musical arrangements 
were in the hands of Mr. A. H. Drury, A.R.C.O., and concerts of 
high-class music by leading local amateurs were given twice daily. 
Cinematograph displays were frequently given, also exhibitions of 
prize lantern slides. There were demonstrations of various photo- 
graphic processes, and a cabinet of stereoscopic transparencies lent by 
Messrs. Lumiere afforded much pleasure. 


The committee are to be congratulated upon. the artistic catalogue 
which they issued, containing some excellent reproductions of famous 
photographs. | 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


October 15-29.—-Coatbridge Photographic Association. 
Geo. W. Campbell, Ailsa Cottage, Coatbridge, N.B. 


Hon. Sec., 


October 18, 19, 20.—Kettering Church Institute Photogra 
Exhibition. Hon. Secretary, E. Claypote, 112, Hawthorn R 
Kettering. 

October 19-20.—Isle of Wight Photographic Society. Hon. § 
J. Howard Burgess, 53, Pyle Street, Newport, 1.W. 

October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. See,, 
C. Hemmingway, ‘Tooker Road, Rotherham. 
October 26-28.—Watford Camera Club. 

foot, 5, The Parade, Watford. 

November 2, 3, 4, 5. Newark Photographic Exhibition. 
L. C. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 

November 2-23.—Plymouth. Hon. See. Photographic Sect 
Chas. R. Rowe, 2, Walnut Villas, Cockington, Torquay. 

November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. Hon. Secret: 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. Hon. § 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 
| November 9.—ilackney Photographic Society. Hon. 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 15-19.—Sunderland Camera Club. Hon. See., Selby-( 
52, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 

November 17-18.—Braintree and Bocking Camera Club. -E 
Sec. W. H. Tilston, 81, High Street, Braintree, Essex. 

November 17-19.—Darwen Photographic Association. 
J. G. Thomas. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Se 
taries, J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffielc 

November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. 
Sutton, 57, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. P 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. § 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

November 25-26.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. H 
Sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 26-December 5.—G'esgow Eastern Amateur Phi 
graphic Association. Secretaries, John Brough, 68, Dalmarn 
Street, Park Head, Glasgow; and Geo. R. Johnstone, 591, Alexan 
Parade, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 


Hon. Sec., H. G. ¥ 


Secret 


Seereti 


Hon. & 


Hon. Secretary, A. 


December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secreta 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New Ye 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-1 
West 10ist Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographie Associati 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 12-17.—Sefton Park Photographie Society, Liverp: 
Hon. Secretary, H. E. Cubery, 3, Langdale Road, Sefton Pz 
Liverpool. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. 
G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 28-61.—Wishaw Photographie Association. 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glaszuw Road, Wishaw. 

January 12-14, 1905. Boston Camera Club. Hon. Sec., H. 
Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The 
tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank 

January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. 
T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, E. 

January 28-ebruary 12, 1905.—Photographiec Society of Marseill 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille. 

February 6-11, 1905. — Blairgowrie and District Photograp 
Association. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Str 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 
| February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photograp 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, H 
head, Glasgow. 


| March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Society. H 


i Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham. S.E. 


Hon. Secretary, 


Hon. Se 


Scottish National Salon. Hon. Se¢ 


Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
Hon. Secreta 
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rune, 4905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G 
t, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 
, 04, 


—__+—<+___ 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


October 10.—Luna paper. £240 cash prizes for prints on Luna 
r, Lucien Allegre and Co., 59a, New Oxford Street, London, 
.C. 

October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 
Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue 


ition. 
ssels. 
October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
ures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
ndon, B.C. 

November 1.--[he “ Graphic.” 
oto Competition, the “ Graphic,” 
mdon, H.C. 

December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. 
lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. 
d Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

March 15, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on Ilford 
tes. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, H. 


£50 in cash prizes. Manager, 
Tallis Street, Whitefriars, 


Prizes valued at £500 
Elliott 


THE SAME OLD STORY. 
following is taken from the Berlin correspondence of a recent 
ue of the “ Daily Express ” :— 
Koenig, of Hoechst, announced this 
ists assembled at Breslau that he had 
the problem of coloured photography, 
1De, 


a perfectly simple process whereby 


“The German scientist Dr. 
ynoon to a congress of scien 
iecied completely in solving 


enig said he had discovere 
very shade of colour in 
erfection in the photograph. 


2 has hitherto baffled the most expert photographers. 


he photographed object was reproduced to 
The process was so easy that any 
ateur would be able to carry it out with the same facility that he 
iow takes snapshots. Further, it is only a fraction more expensive than 


dinary photography. The process reveals whether a man wears 


black or dark blue coat, whether a gold or silver watch-chain, 


hether he has ruddy or pale complexion, and other details to per- 
tion, After the negative is taken the coloured photograph can 
copied in forty seconds, and retains all the shades of colour in 


le copy. 


Dr. Koenig is to explain the technical details to the 
mgress. Experts who have investigated his claims declare that the 
covery is amazing.” 


Patent Dews, 


eee eee 
The following applications for patents were made between Septem- 
ber 12 and September 17, 1904 :— 
lates and Films.—No. 19,940. “Improvements in and relating tu 
photographic plates and films.” (Date applied for under Patenis 
Act, 1901, September 17, 1903, being date of application in Ger- 
many.) Complete specification. John Henry Smith. 


a 


_ Tue Scottish Salon—The second annual Scottish National Salon 
df the Scottish National Federation, will be held in the galleries of 
the Royal Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts, 270, Sauchiehall Stree, 
ae from January 14 to January 28, 1905. Entry forms and 
ae: particulars may be obtained from the hon. secretary 
‘a salon committee, Mr. W. A. Frome, 28, Bahk Street, Hillhead, 
;, ae The prospectus states that the exhibition will be open 
7 Works of all photographers (professional or amateur) resident 
M Scotland; also to the works of Scotsmen not resident in Scotland 


ad that independent of their being associated to the Scottish Photo- 
Staphic Federation. 


Brugmann, | 


Deetings of Societies. 


———— en 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


October. Name of Society. Subject. 


.| Royal Photographic Society... Slides by Members of the North Middle- 


\ sex Photographic Society. ee 
Royal Photographic Society .. Net Awi a carer ea TOG 
South London Photo. Society... ae BS Aan RE ae Mr. H. 
DW canetcces Architectural Asso. Cam. Club) { TEES Sa HE Nae 
J cogcuea} 550 Hackney Photographic Society | SEI SENSRE Re ETE Seana 


M.A. 
Annual Meeting. 


Birmingham Photo. Society...... 
Hat Night. 


Glasgow Southern Photo. Asso. 


G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution} Affiliation Lecture. 
3 wa 5 2 8 
Boro.’ Poly. Photo. Society { Some ; Practic al Hints. Mr. R. RB. 
\ Rawkir 
Mari Photography. aos 105 do 


.| Royal Photographic Society Mortimer. 


London and Proy. Photo. Asso.| Henderson Award Meeting. 
Hull Photographic Society ‘ {eae Papers. Demonstr ated. Mr. 


W. J. Willi: 
Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. So R.P.S. Exhibition. 
Boro.’ Poly. Photo. Socie Instruction Evening. 


| f Visit to the R.P.S. Exhibition at the 


TE ococtpaee G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution 1 New Gallery, 121, Regent Street. 
1th. Wakefield Photo. Society .... HRD Demonstrated. Mr. John 
| 
MOTHERWELL YOUNG MEN’S INSTITUTE CAMERA 
CLUB. 


Tue annual general meeting was held on Monday evening, Septem- 
ber 19. The secretary, in reading his report, gave an excellent account 
of the club’s work during the past year. At the last annual general 
meeting the membership roll was 38; during the year 19 new members 
have been enrolled, making a total of 57, thus showing that the club 
is in a flourishing condition. The treasurer, Mr. Dugald Taylor, 
presented his report and accounts for the past year, showing a very 
satisfactory balance on the right side. The election of office-bearers 
for session 1904-5 resulted as follows :—Hon. president, Alex. Findlay, 
Esq., M.P.; president, Mr. Robert Kilpatrick; vice-president, Mr. 
J. S. Taylor; treasurer, Mr. Dugald Taylor; secretary, Mr. James 
Dunlop ; auditors, Mr. John Whillas and Mr. D. Martin ; council, Mr. 
William Millar, Mr. Dan Dunlop, Mr. Arch Bishop, Mr. Alex. 
M‘Donald, Mr. Robert Frew. The council are at present busy arrang- 
ing a fine syllabus of lectures and demonstrations for the winter even- 
ings; non-members are invited to these meetings. The third annual 
photographic exhibition of the club takes place on November 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th next, and promises to eclipse any former exhibition held in 
the town. The secretary, Mr. James Dunlop, “ Myrtle Bank,” Wilson 
Street, will be pleased to forward full particulars to anyone interested, 
on receipt of post-card. 


BELFAST Y.M.C.A. CAMERA CLUB. 
Tur annual meeting of this club was held at Wellington Place om 
the evening of the 20th ult., the President, Mr. Moffett, occupying 
the chair. The secretary read the annual report and statement of the 
club’s finances, showing a very satisfactory balance at credit. Both 
statements being adopted, the members next proceeded to elect the 
officers for the season. Mr. RB. J. Moffett, who had filled the presi- 
dential chair during the past two years, was unanimously re-elected. 
The following were elected vice-presidents :—William Downing, J. J. 
Macauley, A. K. Hogg, Richard Hamilton, Dr. Allworthy, T. F. 
Bell, W. M‘Lean, T. H. M‘Murray, and D. W. Elliott. .A committee, 
consisting of eight members, as follows:—D. J. Hogg, H. Hill, H. 
Rew, H. Crawford, J. M. Busby, P. Kilgour, J. B. Anderson, and 
S. M‘Niece M‘Laughlin. Mr. Cochrane continues in the dual office of 
honorary secretary and treasurer. Mr. John Malcomson was ap- 
pointed honorary assistant secretary, and Mr.-A. George honorary 
lanternist. The next business was the presentation of the champion- 
ship cup and medals won during the past season. Mr. Hill secured 
the cup and gold medal for the highest average marks for prints and 
lantern slides, and the same gentleman also received the silver medal 
in the lantern slide competition. In the enlargement competition, Mr. 
J. B. Doran was the successful competitor, and was awarded the 
silver medal. Mr. H. Cochrane, j abtaimed the club’s bronze 
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medal for enlargements. In the juniors’ class for prints, Mr. H. 
Crawford obtained first and bronze medal. In the juniors’ class for 
lantern slides, the bronze medal was presented to Mr. D. W. Elliott, 
The prints for the recent enlargement competition were on view 
for the inspection of members. Mr. A. R. Hogg then proceeded to 
give a demonstration on the “ Making of Lantern Slides” by contact 
and reduction, thereafter showing some slides on the screen, which 
were obtained by various processes, including the three-colour process. 


WOODFORD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
WepnEspAyY last saw the first meeting of the Winter Session of this 
Society. The proceedings were not so formal or so scientific as usual, 
and consisted of lantern lecturettes of ten minutes duration inter- 
spersed with instrumental and vocal music. Mr. Ernest Marriage, 
F.R.P.S. showed a short, all too short, series of his inimitable render- 
ings of architecture, which included many fine specimens of tele- 
photographic work, and which were much admired. Mr, W. L. F. 
Wastell put in a very strong plea for greater and more general use 
of that much abused instrument, the hand-camera. He showed a 
series of “snap-shots” taken on Saturday afternoons during the pre- 
sent summer, including wayes at Hastings, scenes from rural Surrey, 
Epping Forest, and barges on the Thames. Mr. Wastell made his 
hearers laugh by holding up to obloquy a certain camera he had 
borrowed on one occasion, which he described as making a noise like 
a machine gun in winding up, thereby causing a hitherto unconscious 
model to lock round and spoil the picture, but as this and the others 
taken with the same camera on the same day were amongst those 
that evoked the heartiest applause, we think he had little to complain 
of judging by results. An old campaigner like Mr Wastell should 
remember to wind up his shutter on another occasion before going 
into action. The musical portion of the evening was most enjoyable. 
Some fine slides by Messrs. R. and H. T. Malby were also shown. 


Dews and Dotes. 


—— 


THE annual exhibition of members’ work in connection with the 
Wearside Camera Club was opened last week. There were 150 ex- 
hibits, and the display showed a marked general improvement. 

Tur members of the Southampton Camera Club opened their 
winter programme on the rd ins’, when Mr. W. A. Sims, of London, 
gave demonstrations on Rotary stripping films for three-colour photo- 
graphy, and with Rotary bromide printing papers. 

Ar the South-Western Polytechnic, Manresa Road, Chelsea, S.1v., 
a course of about twenty-five lectures, fully illustrated by demonstra- 
tions and examples of processes, on photography was commenced on 
Monday, October 3, by Mr. E. Senior. 

Tue classes in the photography and printing crafts’ department 
of the School of Technology, Manchester, have opened for the session, 
1904-5. The full syllabus may be obtained of the principal of the 
school, Sackville Street, Manchester. 


Tue winter syllabus of the photographic section of the G.E.R. 
Mechanics’ Institute is to hand. Practically every Wednesday even- 
ing from October 5 to May 4, 1905, is filled with an interest:ng lecture 
or demonstration. 

Murrnmk Photographic Association.—On Tuesday evening last, 
Mr. J. W. Eadie (Airdrie Federation lecturer) delivered an instruc- 
tive lecture on “Mounts and Mounting,” to the members of the 
association, in the Baird Institute. The lecture was illustrated with 
lime-light views. 

Huppersrizip Naturalist and Photographic Society.—The opening 
meeting of the new sessions of the natural history section teok place 
at the Technical College, on Saturday evening last. Mr. Wm. G 
Smith, Ph.D., B.Sc., gave an excellent lecture on the ‘“ Distribution 
of Coniferous Trees.” 


Tue hon. secretary of the Sheftield Photographic Society has sen» 
us the programme of fixtures for the winter session. The items that 
will occupy the attention of the members from the beginning of this 
month to June next, promise to be exceedingly interesting ard in- 
structive 


‘Mr. -R. J.:Srrurr finds: that a radio-active gas or emanation 
be obtained by drawing air over hot copper or bubbling it thr 
hot or cold mercury. By repeated circulation through mereu 
considerable activity cam be obtained of quite a different order | 
that of metais as ordinarily observed. 


Mrssrs. Kopax, Luwiren, have been favoured with the loan 
series of photographs of Macedonia, which were taken by Profe 
P. N. Milnkoff during a recent tour in that country. From 
negatives a collection of enlargements has been made and are 
on view al the Kodak Gallery, 115, Oxford Street, W. 

Tur Brooks-Watson Daylight Camera Co., Limited, of 119, ] 
Holborn, London, W.C., informs us that owing to the succes 
the new “Rajar” and “Cleron” specialities, they have been obl 
to considerably extend their film and paper works at Mobbei 
Cheshire. In order to enable them to cope with the sudden incre 
demand they will be glad if customers will be good enough to q 
their orders as far in advance as possible. 

‘Mrssns. J. Ersrern anp Co., of 33, Broad Street, Bristol, writ 
follows :—(1) Owing to great increase in our business we have t 
and fitted up in the most modern style very large works at Ru 
Street, Host Street, which are fitted with electric lifts and 
chinery. (2) We make our frames with electric machinery and_ 
therefore, give prompt executien of orders. (3) Greatly increased 
stock of mouldings, which comprises hundreds of patterns all wy 
date. (4) New enlarged price lists will be ready the middle of Octo 
in which we are introducing several new lines. 


THE announcements of the Northampton Institute, Clerkeny 
E.C., for 1904-5, include the following new developments :—Techr 
optics: Day courses appear for the first time, and are believed t 
the first complete day courses in technical optics attempted in thi 
any other country. The evening classes are separated from the app 
physics department and have been remodelled under Mr. S. D. © 
mers, who now devotes his whole time to this work as head of 
department. Artistic crafts: Day courses for these crafts also ap] 
for the first time. ‘he subjects taken, besides drawing and des 
are goldsmiths’ and jewellers’ work, silversmiths’ work of yar 
kinds, engraving and decorative metal work. 


fae 


“PropiE bother me,” said Judge Addison, K.C., at the Southy 
County Court on Tuesday, “to take my photograph—I suppose bee: 
I am a Judge, I can think of no other reason—and say they chi 
nothing; but I pay no attention to such applications.” His Hor 
made this remark in advising a litigant not to believe that pet 
would give something for nothing, even though they advertised t 
so. When, in a subsequent case, a barrister stated that his cli 
although an Englishwoman, had been so mixed up with foreigi 
that she had either never acquired or had forgotten her native ton 
the Judge remarked that he was reminded of people he had read « 
the newspapers. “They are found in the streets,” he said, “haa 
forgotten who they are, where they come from, or what language t 
speak,” 


Tur Plymouth Exhibition.—The photographic section of this @ 
bition bids fair to exceed in popularity that of last year, wher 
proved to he the best thing of its kind up to then held in the W 
On the present occasion the arrangements made for housing | 
section have been amplified and increased, so that it will be | 
sented in a better manner than before. Some of the best worl 
will probably be represented by their finest efforts. Three cla 
have been added which may appeal strongly to those who may h 
been spending a holiday in Devon and Cornwall, those for “De 
and Cornwall Scenery,” “ Posteards,” and-the class for boys and gi 
in which the subject may be anything the photographer may h 
chosen. Of course, other classes have attractions also, but t 
have all been drawn liberally and with wide scope, so as to af 
everybody an opportunity. Entries close on the 15th inst. I 
ticulars may be found in our advertising pages. 


Sovurnenp Photographic Society. — “Very ingenious” was 
unanimous opinion of the members in regard to the “home-m 
apparatus,” which formed the subject of a lecture by Mr. Fairele 
on Thursday last. This gentleman must have taken an infil 
amount of trouble to get up the lecture and bring his bulky apparé 
all the way from Leigh. His contrivances for enlarging, reduci 
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fall the thousand-and-one operations of a busy photographer were WORKING UP PLATONA PRINTS. 
lly explained, and proved him to be a man of many. parts. On the 
evious Saturday, the society were booked for Hadleigh, but, owing : oe ; a 
wet weather, did not get beyond Leigh. However, there is plenty photographic printing, platinum paper possesses the additional advan- 
‘material there, and numerous plates WSR, exposed on mudscapes tage of a grained surface that is easily worked up. With Platona 
id skyscapes, etc. ‘The clouds were a great feature on this occasion, 
d were made the most of. The outing on Wednesday brought the : : : : 
ason to a close for 1904, as far as outdoor work by the society is defects in the negatives due to careless or faulty manipulation can 


Besrpes affording one of the most beautiful and artistic methods of 


prints, says Mr. J. I. Pigg, in “ Photographic Scraps” for October, 


meerned. often be partially -or entirely remedied by a judicious handling of 
Ar the Leeds Institute Technical School, classes in the principles the prints; clouds can be added when there is a bare expanse of 
ractice of photography will be held during the session 1904-5, 
Vr. §. E. Bottomley. The elementary class will meet on Wed- 
days; the advanced class will meet on Fridays, commencing on 
ptember 23. On cach evening an hour’s lecture, with practical! a tone or veil over that part of the print, clouds to suit the picture 
monstrations, will be given at 7 p.m. Ib will be followed by indi: can be easily and effectively added, by gently rubbing away the de- 
dual practical work in the photographic laboratory (rooms D 6 and 
7), from 8 to 9.30. Students who cannot afford the time for this 
ay take the lecture course only, but no one will be allowed to take 
@ practical work alone. Fee for the lecture course only, 5s. for the s é 3 = 

on: fee for the lecture and practical work together, 12s. 6d. for or silver print under this treatment. A little practice will soon make 
session. ‘he course is specially arranged to meet the require- the amateur an adept at producing cirro-cumulus, If the negative is 
ents of both amateur and professional photographers, and is in- too dense to print a tone in the sky, the tint must be supplied before 


nded to give them a thorough knowledge of the principles under- the print is developed. Take the printed picture out.of the frame 
ing the theory and practice of pure photography. 


sky, and obnoxious portions of a view toned down or altagether re- 


moved. Ifa negative prints*slightly through the sky portion, leaving 


posit from portions of the sky with the finger, while the print is sti'l 
wet. The platinum film will be found to come away in a granular 
form, instead of lifting in patches as would be the case with a carbon 


and tear a piece of brown paper so that the skyline of the picture is. 
Onmny Camera and Art Society.—This society, which begins its approximately followed; it is not necessary to be very exact in this. 
inter session this week, has an excellent programme, and) there 1s operation. The paper is then held over the printed portion of the- 
aty to occupy the attention of the members week by week. Out picture, leaving the bare sky exposed to the action of diffused light 
the twenty-four lectures and demonstrations arranged, no less than 
een are in connection with the Yorkshire Photographic Union, 
ho send out lecturers free to the affiliated societies. Amongst ibe i a : 
mtlemen who will speak under the auspices of the Union are Messrs. picture where the paper was placed. The paper should be held wel 

lex. Keighley, R. Stockdale, F. W. Plews, J. Way, Percy Lund, over the landscape and project partly into the sky, or the horizon lins 

, Bllif, C. B. Howdill, Godfrey Bingley, F. Seaman, R.’ Fortune, will be darkened. The print is developed and fixed and-the clouds 

il W. H. Atkinson, the majority of whom will deal with photo- | are added as previously mentioned, by rubbing away so much of the ‘ 
faphic topics. There are three trade lectures—Messrs. Wellington 
id Ward, Kodak, and Thornton Pickard—and lantern slides will E ‘ p 
a shown on October 13 (members), and January 19 (Y.P.U.). In- Lights may be added to water or any portion of the foreground, in 
Q e t s), and January F12.0e))s ; j : ; 
sting lectures will doubtless be those by Mr. W. Kaye on the the same manner, if the negative Jacks vigour. Any black portions 
story of printing machines, and Mr. G. R. Warnes on “Drawing of the picture, such as dark corners caused by an extravagant use of 
id Caricature.” Prizes are offered in the photographic and art | the rising front, may be reduced or altogether removed by this method, 
tions of the society, and a circulating portfolio goes the round cf | and if carefully carried out no trace of the working up will be visible. 
lemembers. The meetings are held on Thursday evenings, in the 
chanics’ Institute, Otley. 


for a minute or so. The paper must be kept moving while the secon- 


dary exposure is being made, or an unsightly mark will appear on, the -~ 


tinted portion as may be necessary to produce the desired effect. 


Only the removal of the film has so far been considered, but wher 
portions of the picture itself require darkening the foregoing methods 
Lecrury on Radium at Southampton.—‘ Radium” was the subjert are obviously useless. 
fan inaugural lecture delivered at the Hartley University College, ; 
dthampton, by the Principal (Professor Richardson, D.Sc.), on 
tiday last. There was a large attendance, comprising students of 
ecollege, and many others interested in scientific phenomena. Dr. 
ichardson, in the course of his lecture, observed that the study of | will be given to the shading. This effect can be easily seen by sharpen- 
atter during the last eight years had been full of surprises. Lhe ing a pencil over a sheet of white paper; the graphite falls as deal 
overy of X Rays particularly marked a great advance. ‘There black specks, but if the pencil is drawn firmly across the locse dust, 
aS evidence to show, said Dr. Richardson, referring to radium, that 
hat substance changed in time to helium,’ one of the rare gases in- 
ligated by Sir William Ramsey. Upon the first discovery of 
lum it was thought that it was similar to the X Rays, but exami- ve : 
ion showed that they differed in a most remarkable degree. Radio- rounded edge of the curved point is laid lightly on.the paper and! 
ivity was first discovered in 1896, when it was observed that rays moved gently to and fro. No lines will be visible om the print, as 
om wanium would pass through thin sheets of metal, and that it the extreme point of the pencil is above the paper, and a “matt sur- 
HS analogous to X Rays as regards its photographic and electrical face” shading is produced without difficulty. If the pencilling is 
8. Radium, which was discovered by M. and Madame Curie, 5 
a times more active than uranium. It was produced froz 

lend, a > cost illigral j we Siz: in’s 
ad) ae sie Set eat awean ae Be pe ae if pressure is exerted on the pencil the added work does not har~ 
pensive subject known. ‘The lecturer explained the spinthariscope, monize with the platinum deposit. The retouching cam be fixed -n, 
he instrument invented by Sir William Crookes, to show the effect the way usual with pencil drawings by dipping the picture in milk, 
radium, and gave exhibitions upon a screen of the action of the but unless the print is likely to be roughly handled this will not be 
istrument, by means of a model. The dream of the alchemist had, 
to remarked, in conclusion, to a certain extent, become 
me. They ha iev: at it w i 0 transform the baser 
netals ee nee eee ee ee ea it had dark parts of the picture, afterwards rubbing the chalk in with the 
1 proved that one element, radium, changed in the course of time fingers. By this means the dust is fixed in the grain of the image 


A platinum print has almost exactly the 
appearance of a picture drawn with a B penc:l, consequently a lead 
pencil of this type can be used for adding the necessary shades. The- 
pencil must not be pressed heavily on the paper or a metallic sheen 


the metallic lustre immediately appears. When comparatively large 
portions of the print require darkening, the pencil point must be ai 
least a quarter of am inch in length, and cut slightly curved. The- 


a 


properly done the retouching is practically indistinguishable from 
the rest of the print even when the picture is viewed obliquely, but, 


necessary. When heavy shadows require lightening, a good method 
is to dip the tip of tue finger in French chalk and dab this on the 


Yanother, helium. The lecture was illustrated by experiments. and a considerable improvement is effected. 
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*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
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THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION AND 
: THE PROPOSED BENEVOLENT FUND. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—On Friday, October 21, the fourth annual general 
meeting of the above association will be held, and one item of vital 
importance will be brought up for consideration, viz., the proposal 
of Mr. H. Snowden Ward to institute a benevolent fund. Now this 
is a matter that no professional photographer can ignore, and there 
is one thing I should like to sce, that every member of the P.P.A. 
sends in his approval of the scheme, and gives these gentlemen who 
are nobly doing their best for the future of professional photography 
the encouragement they deserve. Let them know that the associa- 
tion is behind them, and ready to back them up to a man. I believe 
the membership roll is well over 500, and I should like every one 
of that 500 to subscribe 5s. as a beginning: This would create a 
fund of about £125. Then let them subscribe 6d. per week, to be 
paid quarterly or half-yearly. I believe this works out at about 
£650 yearly, not bad for a beginning, and it would not hurt a single 
one of us. Many a working-mani pays as much, and more, to a sick 
club. I think our leaders have done splendidly with that little sub- 
-scription of 5s. per year, and feel confident if photographers could 
see the benefit they would get by binding themselves together in one 
strong society, the good ship P.P.A. would weather all storms. It 
would be a powerful means of drawing every professional, to our 
ranks, as he must see the advantages of belonging to such a society. 
i feel it would do more to curtail the system of “ price cutting” than 
any other means, as it would create a mutual respect and brotherly 
feeling, now unhappily absent. And in time the Great British Public 
would get to know that, in dealing with a man who carried the letters 
M.P.P.A. behind his name, they were dcing the best for themselves 
in every way, those letters meaning he was a member of an honour- 
able society of gentlemen, a society instituted for the upholding of 
photography as a business and an art. Now, photographers, “alto- 
gether, please.” Frank Watson. 
Brighton, 
October 3, 1904. 


[A very practical and encouraging letter-—one of a kind of which 
we should like to see more from our professional readers who are, 
or should be, interested in the proposed benevolent fund. With regard 
to the suggestion that the P.P.A. should take the matter in hand, 
we may be pardoned for pointing out that the idea is by no means 
new. At the inaugural meeting of the association on March 28, 1901 
(see this Journal, Vol. XLVIII., p. 215), the chairman, Mr. Thomas 


~posed association, it seems to me, forms the best agency for tackling 
a question like this.” As we have over and over again remarked let 
photographers themselves once stir in the matter and the benevolent 
fund will not long lack the support of the photographie world. — 
Ep. B.J.P.] 


NOTHING LIKE BUTTONS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—We think the enclosed letter so replete with uncon- 
scious humour as to be deserving of having extracts from it published 
in your journal. We appeal to you, can nothing be done to avert the 
horrible doom that awaits us, or must we, indeed, succumb to our 
fate, and relinquishing all our ideals, henceforth consolidate our 
interests in the.“ button business,” and become “button manufac- 
turers” ? Taken seriously, are we to regard this as one of the 
numerous ominous signs of professional decadence, and as an addi- 
tional proof of the low level to which photography as a profession is 
sinking ? Here we have the high-art photographers, who are yet not 


above “touting,” and who write continually to the best people (one 
lady assured us she had received about a dozen letters) begging the 


fayour of a sitting, free, and proof submitted; while in the principal 


Bedding, F.R.P.S., observed, inter alia, “Such a body as your pro- | 


streets there are numerous “three re 
artists, and gentlemen who supply 


ouched cabinets for half-a er 
twelve promenades for 7s. f 


10s. 6d. Our “Evening Echo” produces a permanent enlargeme 
8 


&s. 6d., and a large genural store is 
any photograph, 2s., sittings 1s. ext 
little value on photographic portrai 
is “all profit” in photography. It c 
that assistants find their salaries de 
valent, or that your advertising co 


advertising twelve postcards 
ra. No wonder that clients 
ure and constantly tell us 
an hardly be a matter for su 
creasing, that “sweating” ij 
umns contain so many noti 


“businesses for sale.”—We are, yours truly 
> 


29, Bold Strect, Liverpool. 
October 4, 1904. 


Meprineton’s, L 


The following is extracted from the letter referred to :— 

“Your name and address were given us by our consular office 
your city, and at his suggestion we mailed you our catalogue, ] 
list, and samples We also wrote you extensively and tried to a 
your interest in the button business. Inquiring the reason wh 


have failed to hear from you is the 


main object of this letter. — 


photographer, one if not several branches of our industry sl 
appeal to you, as it is one of the most ingenious applications of p 


graphy ever made. 


“ Several chemical ingredients have been looked for to lengthe 


lasting of a picture. Many expen 


sive solutions were prepar 


preserve the products of photographic art. Our formula is 
easiest, cheapest, and most effective we know of. Celluloid | 
name. Celluloid is the base of our industry. We copy pictures 


them under celluloid by means of 
button or medallion, illustrated in th 


heat, mount them into any 
e catalogue. We also insert 


into brooches, charms, bracelets, lockets, in different sizes, qual 
and designs. A plain or tinted picture united to the celluloid an 


in a frame, charm, etc., makes a 


neat and up-to-date jewel 


universally by people of different ranks. We sell celluloid, bi 


parts, jewellery, and all the materi 
which will wonderfully transform 


al required. Also the mach 
all this material into bean 


buttons, medallions, etc., by simply following the instruction 


furnish every manufacturer that we 


start. It is our desire that 


become a button manufacturer; sooner or later you will hay 
become one in order to hold your trade and keep your rank ai 
other photographers who have already created the demand fot 


goods, 
Chicago, September 22, 1904.” 


Puoto Jewretry Mere. ( 


[Our correspondents take, we think, an unwarrantably pessin 
view of the present condition of professional photography, alth 
there is no doubt that, as the phrase goes, it is very much “cut 
just now, and suffers from its full share of the prevalent comme 
depression. But there is, in our observation, a rapidly growing p 
appreciation of the work of such men as Crooke, Hollyer, Bar 


William Gill, J. Craig Arran, Furley 


Lewis, Histed, T. C. Turner, 


many others whom we could name, which augurs well for the ft 


of the art, if we may so designate i 


t. In photography, as in e 


thing else, it is the fittest that survives. On our table as we 1 
are many crude specimens of portraiture, sent to us for our criti 
and opinion. They possess every possible fault of which photogy; 
is capable and none of its excellencies. Vast quantities of such” 
are supplied to the public day by day all over the land. Is itt 
wondered at that in these times of high mental and artistic dev 
ment such abominations should provoke disgust and contempt? 1 
is no room to-day for the incompetent and illiterate dabbler 

establishes himself in a frowsy tenement in a mean street; the ec 
ticnal influences of the sumptuously illustrated publications that: 
from the press have been at work, and his doom is sealed. We hon 
believe that if the present magnificent exhibition of photograph 


the New Gallery, Regent Street, we 


re visited, not by the paltry 


or eleven thousand persons it at present attracts, but by the w 
of the educated classes, there would be such a demand for the 
kind of work there shown that a new era of prosperity would se 
The public knows a good thing when it sees it; but, as we hint 
few weeks back in reply to a complaining correspondent, it will 


have mediocrity at any price. And 
who is going, and must go, to the wa 


it is the mediocre photogra 
ll.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


WANTED! A GOOD PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Probably many will s 


ay on reading this heading, “ 


there are too many already.” After forty years’ experience 
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detail of a 
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Eearbon, an 


The s 
mp: 


itions, 
mounted, 


elatine ch 


though 
Bromide.—' 
ark-room de 


der and li 
paper for ge 


om are po 
ained 


Sl 


2 


me and the 


ection I th 


quired in i 
Mth rich plu 
lency to 


lands of the 
eproduction. 
All things 


Ographic 


amiborne, 
(Mr. Burro 
nis subject, 

ikely to 


ing proc 


y kind of material and paper for photographic printing, I still 


ould we combine the simplici 
rich detail of collodio chloride, the speed of bromide, the colours 


ly to mention a few photographic papers and their characteristics. 
bumenised paper must be freshly sensitised day by day, as it will 
keep well. 

dows bronzing, stretches and distorts, is not permanent under all 
airly hard surface standing rough usage, is easily dried 


dows; good keeping qualities, colour rather objec 


by troub 
Uollodio Chloride.—Several varieties sold 


omy surface, is difficult to tone with gold, easy 
id cracks dreadfully, liable to blister. I 


well, others show yellow fading quickly. 
hount. This 
ular if the cur 


Carbon.—Difficult to print, trou 
e to tear, detail good, best range of colours; permanent. 
As at present not altogether suitable for every-day use, but in this 


Platinum.—A beautiful paper, prints fairly quic 
then done, easily developed, quickly washed, no great length of time 


ecome something 
Y with individuals: cannot Mr. Burrow conceive that each of the 


and during that time having experimented with almost 


i=) 
good negative and permanence is yet to be produced. 


y and permanence of platinum with 


paper for simplicity in working, the correct rendering 


d the cheapness of albumenised, we should be near the 
ubject is a very exhaustive one, but it is my intention 


Is slow to print, blisters badly, requires toning, 


and is cheap. 


he commercial article is often made with decomposed albumen, 
uates its bad qualities. 


loride can be obtained ready for use, prints fairly quick, 


t so easy to handle, surface being tender, very uncertain in toning, 
tavy shadows even to bronzing, cannot be dried quickly, keeps better 
umenised, and does not stretch so much; is not permanent 
popular ; rather low in the scale of photogra 


hic papers. 

Sold ready for use, prints very quickly, troublesome 
yelopment, fine detail in some brands, in others heavy 
ionable, surface 


able to abrasion, fairly permanent, much more so than 


he foregoing; useful for either thin or dense negatives; not 


neral use. 


here are several children belonging to the bromide family some of 


pular with amateurs. colours can be 


esome methods. 


A good range o: 


or use. Prints well. 
suitable for photo- 
ocks. Has a hard 
with salt. It curls 
will not keep long; turns 
ot permanent, or rather not uniformly so; some brands 
y. Is not easy to 
paper has many good points, and would become very 
ing, cracking, and blistering faults could be oyer- 
price be lowered. 


ready 
beautiful detail, making it mos 
which to obtain half-tone process b 


fight rich image, 


Tom 


ylesome in the after process, tissues 


ink must be looked for the paper of the future. 
difficult to judge 


ts manipulation. Its colour beautiful when at its best, 
m-like bloom; permanent. One of its weaknesses is the 
attract moisture; keeps well in air-tight tins in a dry 


lace. When sepia developed it is one of the finest papers in the 


photographer for artistic purposes, but not so suitable for 


considered platinum holds the premier place in my 


ginent amongst photographic papers at the present time. 
i might have been better if this were headed: “Wanted, two 


Papers.” We must retain platinum, and for the other, 


he same ease in working lut giving all the sharp points of the 
Iegative. No doubt there are many who will defend the good name 
he papers mentioned, and I do not say good results cannot be 
ined with each, but still I am of opinion we want an ideal photo- 
hic paper.—I am, yours, etc., 


October 2, 1904. J. C. Burrow, F.R.P.S. 

w's long practical experience entitles him to be heard on 
but we are bound to rejoin that his ideal printing paper is 
be placed on the market until photographic chemistry 
altogether different from what it is. Ideals 


S 


esses he criticises amply meets the needs of many workers 


10: ograp 


entlemen , 


hy? Chacun @ son gout/—Eps. B.J.P.] 


SPOTS ON C.C. PAPER. 
; To the Editors. 
—-The trouble with spots which many of your correspond- 


i Xperience in working C.C. paper may be avoided by drying the 
PMutts iy cle a a a 5 “a x 
S quickly after mounting, either before a fire or in a proper 


cupboard; it is better to let them stand half an hour before 
drying them, and not to use too much heat, else they will curl off 
at the edges. The cause of the spots is fermentation. They never 
appear on unmounted prints. The quick drying of the prints seems 
to add to their brilliancy. It is important that every trace of the 
strongly acid platinum toning be washed out before the hypo bath.— 
Yours truly, T. FirzGrppon-Forve. 
15, Waterloo Place, Sunderland. 
September 30th, 1904. 


drying 


SUNDAY WORK. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Please allow space for the following, and I will be 
much obliged. I see that “Sunday work advertisements” are on the 
increase. Let us look at the matter from two points. The proprietor 
is greedy, he wants seven days a week for himself and cares little 
or nothing for his God’s claims on him. Further, the proprietor is 
selfish, he does not consider his workers. The proprietor is also foolish. 
Solomon says, “He that hasteth to be rich hath an evil eye, and 
considereth not that poverty shall come upon him ”—Proverbs xxvi 


22. It is no use arguing, for facts, as well as right, is against such 
a proprietor. Very early in the world’s history our Creator orders 
one day a week rest. I have spoken to “seyen day” workers, and 


have always found them to a more or less extent, irritable, tired, 
“run down” in health, and inclined to be slovenly, etc., in business, 
ete., ete. The One who made us knew best what the human machine 
would stand, and that the brain needed to be rested and the nerves 
relaxed. He is all-wise. NSeven-day workers are foolish. Even an 
inanimate thing, such as a razor, works better for a period of rest. 

Let us look at it from the assistant’s point of view. Competition 
and oyer-stocked labour market lead many with weak principles to 
engage themselves to “seven-day-a-week” employers. They get into 
a commoner class of trade and generally degenerate into ‘“ wasters.” 
For ‘“‘ whatsoever a man (or woman) soweth, that shall he (or she) also 
reap.” “Be not deceived.” “ God is not mocked ”—Gal. vi., 7. 

The difficulty is to get any remedy for the “bad place.” It wil! be 
dealt with, however, at the “judgment ’’—Revelation x In 
the meantime, let me ask those employers mentioned to be wise, merci- 
ful, and less greedy ; and t assistants may, for their own sakes, give 
* seven-day-a-week” ads. a wide berth. 8S. H. WricHtson. 

Sunnyside, Kirkley Park Road, Lowestoft. 

September 30th, 1904. : 

(The question of Sunday work can, we think, be discussed without 
reference to religious considerations, which probably weigh little with 
the majority of people nowadays. To be logical, our correspondent. 
should stop locomotion, close all shops, and forbid every kind of 
amusement and entertainment on Sundays. We do not seek to defend 
the practice of photography on the first day of the week, but it is 
perhaps permissible to speculate that “the day that comes between 
a Saturday and Monday ” affords the only opportunity for many persons 
to indulge in the harmless occupation of being photographed. And 
after all, if an assistant has conscientious scruples in the matter, he 
need not engage himself to an employer of Sunday labour. We do not 
invite further letters on this subject, which was fully discussed a few 
years ago in the Journal.—Eps. B.J.P.] 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, mnetud- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘THE EpiToRS, THE BRIISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention 0 this ensures delay. 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. (Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should he addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand’, London, W.C, 


*,* For the convenience of Reaters, our Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANny, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


undertake the registration of vopyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted. copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 
: SS 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
L. J. Pibworth, 14, Campbell Road, Soutl:sea, Hants. 
Garrison Church, Portsmouth, 
P, Charleton & Son, Garrison Studio, Newbridge, County Kildare, Ireland. 
Photogray hs of Drum Horse, 11th Hussa 
G. A. Seaman, Pelham Street, Ukeston, Derb 
near Derby. 
H. Lowthian 


Photograph of Interior of Royal 


Three 


Photograph of Shipley Hall, 
Photograph of St. Andrew's 


it Road, Canning Town, London. 7. Alison, F'. Piercy. 
J. Elynn, C. Summons, J. Fletcher, W. Bridgmun, 
mlett und M. Kingsley, ull of the West Ham United Fuctbald Club. 

. Fry, The Rectorv, Bally bunion, County Kerry, Ireland. Photograph of Badly- 
bunion R.C. Church. 


F, H. P.—The specimen of retouching sent is very good of its kind. 
AppREss Wantrep.—‘Hyprr” says: “In ‘Ex Cathedra,’ Septein- 
ber 2, you give an account of railway station lighted with 
acetylene, can you tell me where I can get further information 
re dry generation of acetylene gas from calcium carbide ?” 
In reply: See answer to “J. C. W.” in last week’s issue. 

W. Sypnry Taytor writes: “TI should be greatly obliged if you could 
kindly inform me how to become a member of the Royal 
Photographic Society ?” In reply: If you write to. the secre- 
tary, Mr. A. W. W. Bartlett, 66, Russell Square, London, 
W.C., full particulars will be supplied you. 
Otp Nreatives.—“E, §.” says: “I have a great many old waste 
12 by 10, 10 by 8, 1-1, 4, and 4 negatives. Could you inform 
me if there are any firms who buy waste glass of this sort, 
and whether it is worth the carriage?” In reply: No. The 
glass is not worth the trouble of cleaning for recoating. Did 
you read the article on the sale of negatives in cur last issue ? 
BurnisHer.—J. Hipcrave says: “I am sending you two rough 
prints of a burnisher I bought at a sale a few days ago. Will 
you kindly explain how it is used, where I could get the bar 
polished, what, A is for, and if it is any use at all?” In reply: 
Tt seems to be an ordinary bar burnisher. Any of the deale’s 
will, no doubt, get the bar re-polished for you. 
Prints oN CELnuLom.—H. Moore writes: “I am informed that 
‘celluloid positives’ can be obtained for the basis of minia- 
tures. Can you tell me anything of the process, or where T 
could get some done? Ihave a demand for cheap miniatures and 
the carbon transfer on ivory is too expensive.” In reply: 
Carbon prints can be produced on celluloid in the same way 
as they are on 1yory, and the celluloid would be much cheaper. 
Gas Heatinc.—“ Gas Stove” asks: “Will you kindly say if you 
know of any small gas stove on the market suitable for heat- | 
ing a small dark room, one that, gives out no light; perhaps you 
know of something better?” In reply: Messrs. Fletcher and 
Co., 154, Queen Victoria Street, and Warrington, have a great 
variety of gas-heating stoves, some of which give little or no 
light. Write to them for a prospectus. 

Parrr.—F. Essom asks: “Will you kindly give me a good 
formula for matt surface P.O.P., or tell me in what way it 
differs from the glossy P.O.P.?” In reply: The difference is 
that the one has a glossy and the other a matt surface. We 
musti confess we are not in the secrets of the matt-surface paper- 
makers. Eyen if we were, we fancy they would not like us 
to publish them for the benefit of other makers. 

Sramnep Prints,—T. Ripourr asks: “Will you kindly inform me 


Marr 


the cause of stain on the enclosed print? I have had whole 


batches like it, although the dishes are well cleaned. It o¢ 
with various makes of P.O.P. These stains appear te 
affected by light, and some of them only appear when d 
In reply : The cause of the stains, we should haye thought, w 
have been obvious to; any photographer. The prints 
only fixed round the edges. They have been allowed to s 
together in the fixing bath so that the hypo has not had 
action. 
Various Qurertes.—‘ Damp” writes (and we reproduce his que 
verbatim et literatim): (1) I have a 1-1 plate lenz and 
looking at the glasses of it you can see it full of a kind of” 
spots or damp and some by looking through it. Will they 
any harm, or can they be cleaned off? (2) What is the 
way to hold a ball of the shutter ot a camera, to not bus 
cut it when releiceing it?” In reply: (1) If the spots 
superficial they can be cleaned off with a slightly moiste 
piece of chamois leather; if they are not superficial better ] 
the lens recemented by a working optician. (2) Dear man, ° 
not try the effect of holding it not too firmly in your r 
hand? 
Srupio Query.—‘< Oprrator” says: “I should est 
if you would enlighten me on the following 
a studio in the garden as shown in plan. Is it possible to 
good work under such circumstances ? What would be 
best form of studio to build, the light on the left is ur 
structed, but would be troubled with the sun, on the right 
church cuts off the north?” In reply: A very useful stt 
could be erected on the ground as shown in the sketch. 
course, the sun would be on it towards the after-part of 
day, but blinds will remedy that. We should recomm 
you to get Bolas’ book, “The Photographic Studio”—a gt 
to its construction. That will give you much useful infor 
tion. 

Disputep Quariry.—“ A, J. L.” says: “I bought a camera compli 
with lens, and paid £13 5s. cash for same. The lens did 
answer my purpose, so I asked the firm to exchange it (the le 
for a better one, which they agreed to do. They had not 
lens I required in stock, but recommended me one which t 
said would suit me, and would let me have the same on trial 
two weeks if I paid the price of lens, viz., £8 15s., as secur! 
This I did, and found the lens was no use to me, so I retur! 
it in one week. They now refuse to refund the cash, say 
they only agreed to exchange it. Your advice on the subj 
will be greatly esteemed.” In reply: We take it that if j 
can. prove the lens to be qualitatively bad your remedy wo 
lie in the County Court. But your complaint is very vague. 

Aro Ligut iv Lantern.—“ PHoropnin” says: ‘‘(1) I should be m 
obliged for some hints about the management of hand-fed 
lamps, I find it difficult to maintain uniform position of 1 
carbons, and do not quite find out what is the best positi 
for projection working at about 20 ampéres; with 20 ampé 
I get a five-metre picture by transparence not too well illum 
nated in well-lighted street. Shall be grateful for advi 
(2) What is the best way to avoid fracture of condenser { 
frequent?” In reply: (1) If you have-a good arc lamp, such 
is now supplied with the best lanterns, there will be 
difficulty in the adjustment of the light. Every provision 
that is made. Woe should advise you to get such a lamp. 
The best way is to,have a good current of air through the k 
tern so as to carry off the excessive heat; also not to expt 
the condenser suddenly to cold air. 

Rieur to Exnrerr Porrrarrs.—* Puzzrep” writes as follows: 
shall be glad if you can give me your opinion on the followi 
case: A’ gentleman brought his children to my studio to 
photographed. I took eight negatives of them, two of es 
four positions, group of two. I submitted rough proofs of | 
or seven, which were good, at his request, and he selected for 
and then asked me to sell him those four, which I did. I aft 
wards made an enlargement from one of the negatives left 
my hands, and made certain introductions into the pictm 
and exhibited this in my window. Now this gentleman 
writing and asking me to give him this picture as he states 
is not my property, and I had no right to do this, as his obje 
in buying the negatives was to prevent my showing them 
all.” In reply: You have no right to do what you have dor 
You have rendered yourself liable to law proceedings by € 


hibiting the picture against the father’s wish. Better wit 
draw it at once. 
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il also consist of 25,000 copies. 


ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Edited by Tuomas Beppine, F.R.P.S. 


Atmanac will be published on December 
is year’s AnMANAC reached a total of 1,604 pages, 
entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
ion. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 


viking favour with which past Anmanacs have been 
is the surest proof that the lines upon which the 
lon is produced meet the requiremenis of its 
and supporters. Upon such lines we propose com- 


ised 
valu 


pra 


ting 


Teaders as susceptible of 


He Atmanac for 1905 wil 
World 
‘Standard matter and 
ed to 


| Th 


Tetaries 


Direc: 


he volume for 1905. At the same time, we shall be 
to receive and consider suggestions for increasing 
¢ of the AuMaNac in directions which may occur to 
improvement. 

appeal to photographers all 
erence guide in practical work. 
formule will be revised and 
where necessary; the year’s advances in theory 
lee will tbe recorded. 
@ frontispiece of the Atmanac will consist of a 
study specially taken by Mr. Furley Lewis 
of the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, 


over as a daily ref 


iC 


of societies will oblige us by promptly for- 


‘sts of officers and other details for inclusion in 
tory of Photographic Societies. We shall also be 


glad to receive any additions that may be made to the list 
of telegraphic addresses of the trade, etc. 

The publishers ask us to remind advertisers that a large 
proportion of the advertisement pages of the ALMANAC are 
already booked, and that, to ensure insertion, order and 
copy should reach them not later than Tuesday next, 


October 18. 


Imporranr Norirce.—The attention of advertisers is 
specially directed to the announcement that this year 
the entire edition of the Atmanac (25,000 copies) will be 
placed in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 
ist next—a fortnight earlier than usual, so as to be well 


in advance of the Christmas publication season. 


% 


> 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Lithium in Ace 


ording to a report of the United 
Photography. St 


ates Geological Survey, the production 
of lithium, salts in the present year will considerably ex- 
ceed that of any of the last year or two, and with a larger 
demand for lithium compounds they may be marketed at 
prices which place them more nearly in the category of 
common chemicals than in that of laboratory compounds. 
Caustic lithia, or lithium hydroxide, to give it its chemical 
name, has been recommenrded more than once as a sub- 
stitute for the common and infinitely cheaper alkalies, 
soda and potash in developers. But the advantages have 
not been convincing, questions of price even separated 
from the comparison. In one particular only can lithia 
boast of superiority over the well-known alkalis, and that 
is in the preparation of a highly-concentrated single-solu- 
tion developer. The atomic weight of lithium is the 
smallest of any of the ordinary metals, viz., 7, and so 24 
parts of lithia will do the chemical work of 40 parts of 
caustic soda or 56 parts of caustic potash. To balance this 
advantage, lithia is not quite as soluble as these alkalis, 
but the difference is not enough to bring down the energy- 
giving properties of the substance to the level of these 
others. Sarbe, in the “Almanac” a few years ago, put it 
down as doing the work of twice its weight of soda and 
of three times its weight of potash, figures which are not a 
great way out from those given on purely chemical grounds. 


* *% * 


The Advent 


The spell of cold weather we have had 
of Gold 


Weather the past week has been sufficient to 
ES ‘ remind us that winter is. fast approach- 
ing. Already the depressed temperature has a marked 


effect on the development of plates where the solutions have 
been allowed to remain in cold, dark rooms, and may lead 
many workers with limited experience to imagine that their 
plates have been under-exposed, while, as a matter of fact, 
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such may not be the case. A.sudden depression of tem- 
perature would, of course, not mislead an experienced 
hand, but it may novices, many of whom may now be 
setting about developing the plates exposed during the 
autumn holiday. With them, in many instances, the dark 
room is not artificially heated, and if the room is in an 
exposed situation, as is frequently the case, and the solu- 
tions are kept there, they get very cold. The conse- 
quence is the image is very tardy in making its first 
appearance, and thus often leads the novice to imagine that 
the plates are under-exposed (and are dealt with as such), 
while they are nothing of the kind, the exposure having 
been ample. A word to those who have plates yet to be 
developed is to keep the solutions where they will be at a 
temperature of not less than 60 Fahr., and to emvloy water 
in their dilution of not less than that. In this way they 
will not be misled in their work by the long time the image 
takes in making its appearance and in gaining the requisite 
density. 


* * * 


German 


It really seems as if our German friends 
Dry Plates. 


were many years behind us in most points 
connected with the dry plate. In a recent number of the 
“ Photographische Industrie” is a leading article headed 
“Thinner Glass for Dry Plates for the Hand Camera.” 
How long is it since English manufacturers satisfied this 
demand of the English amateur photographer? We are 
now so accustomed to the thin quarter-plate, and so fully 
appreciate its lighter weight, that the manufacturer who 
returned to the thicker glass of former times would find a 
sensible diminution in his returns. Yet, according to the 
article we have mentioned, photographers in Germany have 
to use imported plates if they want them of light weight. 
It appears that the average thickness in Germany of a 
dozen 9 by 12¢ plates is 24 m.m. This is the size used 
abroad instead of the quarter-plate. We have just taken 
hap-hazard a dozen quarter-plate negatives, and find the 
total thickness is 17 m.m. It follows from this that the 
German has to carry in plates half as much weight again 
as his English colleague. But this is not the only disad- 
vantage. The price of the German dry plate is about 
50 per cent. higher, and therefore the English photographer 
for the same amount of money gets 50 per cent. more plates 
without adding to the weight he has to carry, if we com- 
pare him) with his German confréere. Something’ might 
be said in regard to speed, too. In explanation of this 
difference it may be remarked that there is an import duty 
upon dry plates in Germany to protect the manufacture 
of glass. But although the photographers pay this duty, 
it does not appear to bring them any corresponding’ ad- 
vantage. 


Photography On July 8 we published a translation of 
and Art. a paper by Dr. Reiss, which has attracted 


general attention. On October 7 we also published a 
reply by M. Liegard, so that our readers might have an 
opportunity of studying both sides of the question. M. 
Liegard quotes from M. René Le Begue,'and thinks he has 
found an answer to Dr. Reiss’s flagellation of the ultra 
school in the words: “It is not the process that should 
be criticised, but those who do not know how to use it.” 
We need scarcely point out that this refers to gum-bichro- 
mates, and we desire to remark that if the question is per- 
mitted to rest here, the discussion is only a verbal one, 
and that M. Liegard is in actual agreement with Dr. Reiss. 
Dr. Reiss instanced the abuses of some of the workers in 
gum-bichromate, who, by adopting the medium of some 
expert photographers of taste, and imitating, or exagge- 
rating, their style, regardless of its suitability, wished to 


attribute the quality of art to their trickery. But 
question remains, can a work, which has been develo 
with a brush, or some means which gives us the art 
impression, be called a photograph? Dr. Reiss 1 
wisely calls the attention of the photographer to the q 
tion whether it is expedient under such circumstance; 
give the preponderating power to painters and sculp 
in the constitution of a jury for a photographic exhibit 
If such a jury is to give a verdict concerning pict 
which are supposed to be the effect of light, surely 
preference should be given to men who make such ~ 
cesses their study, and likewise have the capacity to ap 
ciate esthetic qualities. The two qualifications should 
be separated, and it is a mistake, which Dr. Reiss ju 
protests against, to minimise the voice of the photogray 
in the estimation of his own branch of work. 


* * * 


Photography All that is beautiful in this fair cou 
of Bira-Life. of ours we jealously guard as our natic 
heritage, and photographers are among the first to res 
any action which tends to destroy or diminish the cha 
which cling to the rustic scene. Of late years, the w 
of the naturalist has been much aided by the camera, 

there are many patient students whose delight it is 
spend hours in tracking rare and timid birds to their 

lated nests, so that they can, unobserved, get photogra 
of them as they are “at home.” In a lecture rece 
given by one of these photographic naturalists, much in 
nation was expressed by him at the ruthless mannet 
which some of these wild birds are slaughtered for 

sake of gain. And it is a matter of common knowle 
that if some bird of a rare kind makes any attempt to se 
in the country, he does so at the risk of being shot, eit 
by a gamekeeper or by a collector. So it comes about 
for every lover of nature who does his best to defend 
birds from injury there are dozens of interested pers 
who compass their extermination. We may suppose 1 
tender-hearted ladies would be the first to resent the § 
gestion that they are principally responsible for the b 
slaughter which goes on, but it is a fact that if they 

not encourage the fashion by wearing birds, and parts 
birds, in their headgear the market demand for the box 
of these poor feathered bipeds would cease, and the bi 
would be left alone. We may be sure that in this ¢ 
“evil is wrought by want of thought,” rather than by w 
of heart, and if our photographic friends who love 

birds would hint to their womenfolk the cruelties wh 
are committed in order to meet the demands of a V 
senseless fashion, much good would accrue to our nai 
warblers, as well as to the numberless birds of fore 
origin which at present fall victims to the traders’ guns 


* * * 
Discovery More than once of late we have refer 
of Old to the fact that there are, probably, 


MASTS PS MMV OTGT i. present time a goodly number of V 
valuable pictures by the old masters possessed by pee 
who have no idea of their commercial value, and do 
at all appreciate them as pictures. Some ignorant peo 
in country places, for example, would even give plac 
not knowing the value—to a genuine Vandyck, or ot 
old master, for a common “ chromo” with plenty of vi 
colour. Hence many good works become lost—consig) 
to the loft, or perhaps destroyed. It was reported _ 
week that the two ancient paintings recently discove 
in the old Roman Catholic Cathedral at Leeds are 
Rubens and Vandyck, and that the broker who bought th 
for a few shillings has been offered, by two different deal 
2,000 gs. for them. This sum has, so it is stated, b 
refused, as the pictures will be put into an approach 
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London sale, when he expects to realise £8,000 or £9,000 
for them. It is further stated that whatever sum the pic- 


the Roman Catholic community in connection with the 
Cathedral. Be all this as it may, there is little doubt that 
there are now in existence many very valuable pictures 
stowed or hidden away because their owners do not appre- 
ciate them and have no idea of what is their market value. 
A few years ago a friend of ours bought at the Islington 
Triday market an old dirty oil painting for a trifle—half- 
acrown, if we remember: rightly. A week or two after- 
wards a picture-dealer offered him five-and-thirty guineas 
for it.in its then state. This serves as a practical illus- 
tration of how valuable works are sometimes dealt with 
through the ignorance of those into whose hands they may 
It was a large, illustrated work of un- 
doubted value, published by a firm of 
wide repute, and the photographer who invited our atten- 
tion to ib was an exnert hand. He asked us if we had ever 
seen worse half-tone blocks in a book of such high 
pretensions, and we had to confess that we had not. This 
conversation naturally led us to think about blocks gene- 
rally and the way in which the advent of process had 
completely revolutionised the methods of the printer 
and publisher. And we endeavoured to find out the reason 
why the illustrations in the volume referred to were so 
inferior. We knew well enough that if it had been in our 
ower to make inquiries at headquarters the author would 
lamed the block-maker, the block-maker would have 
blamed the printer, the printer would have abused the ink, 
and the ink manufacturer would have traced the fault to the 

The scapegoats would have been many, while the 
ility is that no one of them was particularly at fault. 
Where, then, should we find the culprit? It is a question 
that does not affect this one firm alone, but is of grave im- 
portance to many other long-established businesses, and is 
therefore worthy of grave attention. The reason for the 
defection is summed up in three words, “ antiquated print 
ing-presses.” 
as it was then called, was first introduced the printers 
egarded it as an impossible thing—an attempt to supersede 
wood-engraving which could never succeed. Such shallow 
ines and microscopic details seemed to be ridiculous, and 
it was no matter for wonder that the ink quickly filled up 
the delicate interstices of the block, and an unsightly 


ew that they were right and that the printers were 
ong. Instead of making bolder blocks they made still 
finer ones, and soon proved that if ink and paper were of 
he right kind the halftone blocks would do good work, 
Then it was that more attention was paid to the press itself. 
The excellent presses which had been used up to that time 


espond to the needs of the halftone block. 
mMptovements which had been gradually 


Happily, the 


evolved in 


mg-press, and modes of adjustment of pressure, dis- 
tribution of ink, and so forth were adapted which were 
ot dreamt of in the philosophy of the printers’ devil up 
to this time. Hence the modern, up-to-date printing-press 
far in advance of anything known twenty years ago, when 
the half-tone block first came to be seriously considered by 
Publishers, and he who would produce the best work must 

Ye up the old and adopt the new contrivances. It is, of 
fourse, a serious undertaking for a large printing-office, 
founded perhaps three decades back, with the most perfect 
‘ppliances then to be obtained, to throw its machines into 


{ures may fetch, 25 per cent. of it-will be handed over to. | 


When the half-tone, or Meisenbach block, | 


pression was the inevitable result. But the block-makers | 


for type and comparatively coarse wood blocks would not | 


echanical contrivances generally came also to the print- 


the scrap heap and to buy new. This, we are told, is con- 
stantly being done in America, not only in the printing 
trade, but in every other industry dependent upon 
mechanical contrivances, and this is one of the reasons why 
American methods and products.are so successful. The 
printer of to-day, if he would take full advantage of all that 
photographic process has done for him, must set his house 
in order. 

Fashions and 


Some time ago we noted with satisfaction 
Photography. 


and interest that the drawings of the 
human form divine, with their eccentric anatomy, which 
had hitherto served as “ fashion plates” were being 
gradually superseded by photographs from the living 
model. And we congratulate society upon the change, for 
wasp-like waists and other deformities, brought about by 
the abuse of the corset, are not to our liking, and are 
opposed to everything that savours of Art. Besides, some 
of these photographs are really masterpieces of their kind, 
and we understand that in Paris a regular system has been 
established by which the best dressmakers, the best photo- 
graphers, and girls with the best figures work in concert, 
with the result that artistic pictures of the latest modes 
are sent broadeast over the world with the least possible 
delay. In this way the shopkeepers are able to place 
before their clients the very newest confections. These 
photographs have probably been the means of educating 
the public into a desire for better things in the way of 
ashion drawings than they were content with a few years 
ago,.and we find a notable improvement all round in the 
representations of bedecked feminity which adorn the cata- 
ogues of the leading costumiers and the various journals 
which devote themselves to the service of the fair sex. For 
drawings are still largely used for fashion work, in spite 
of the rivalry of the camera, and from what we can learn 
rom an authoritative source they are not likely to be soon 
displaced. The reason for this adherence to an old custom 
does not arise from any prejudice against the camera; 
indeed, our informant, a lady who has for years been 2 
ashion artist, made no secret of her admiration for many 
of these photographs. She praised the pose, the lighting, 
and the general arrangement, and considered that in these 
aspects they were beyond reproach. But she pointed out 
that a milliner who attempted to’ work from these pictures 
would find herself sorely handicapped, for in many of them 
the detail in the trimming and the laces is quite lost. In 
other words, the photograph is too good as a picture to be 
serviceable as a model. It would seem, therefore, that 
the ideal fashion drawing is one in which the anatomy of 
the figure shall not be distorted, but that it must be strictly 
up-to-date, and that the detail must be such that both 
design and texture of material is adequately rendered. It 
must, in short, be pleasing to the educated eye, while at 
the same time it must have the exactitude of a working 
drawing. The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
photography can no more supplant the best fashion drawing 
than it can hope to replace the working drawing of a bridge, 
a locomotive, or any other engineering enterprise. To 
show the general effect of a costume it is excellent, but for 
actual details which the worker requires it is found wanting. 


* * * 
Lantern The societies in different parts of the 
Lamps. kingdom are now commencing their 


winter session, and there is little question that the lantern 
will be largely in evidence with them during the coming 
season, notwithstanding that it has been alleged that its: 
popularity is waning. Without the lantern it is a little 
difficult to see how many societies would find pabulum for 
their meetings. At most of the societies the lanterns are 
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furnished with the limelight, but the lanterns of the mem- 
bers, which they employ at home as a rule, are not; with 
~hem oil is the usual source of light, and it is with them we 
are now dealing. They were laid aside at the end of last 
season, and it would be a-safe speculation to say that a very 

Jarge proportion of them were put away just in the state ir 

which they were last used, with the result that when next 
employed, unless some work is done to them, they will emit 
malodorous fumes that will make themselves exceedingly 
unpleasant throughout the house. A hint or two on the 
4reatment of lamps in the state of those just referred to will, 
~we know, be useful to many who neglected to take the pre- 
caution of emptying and thoroughly cleaning them at the 
close of last season. In the first place, the wicks should be 
removed and thrown away, as they will be of no further use 
if smell is to be avoided. Then the oil should be thoroughly 
drained out of the reservoir, well rinsed out once or twice 
~with fresh paraffin or benzoline. The outside as well as the 
wick tubes should also be well cleaned with the same mate- 
vial. It is well to finish the cleansing with benzoline, 
because it evaporates quickly and leaves the parts dry. New 
wicks must now be provided. These should be selected with 
care that they accurately fit the burners, and before they are 
put in they should be baked in the kitchen oven for a time 
so as to drive away all trace of moisture. Wicks so 
treated will last much longer than those which are not. The 
‘vimming of new wicks is of some importance, as it materially 
influences their life and also the brilliancy of the light. 
When first put in they should be cut with scissors level with 
the tops of the burners. Then the wicks should be racked 
‘up for the sixteenth of an inch or so and lighted, and allowed 
to burn themselves out; this will secure a proper burning 
level. The reservoir may now be filled with oil, and 
allowed to stand until the wicks are completely saturated, 
and no attempt should be made to light them until they are. 
Ti the lamps are treated according to the above hints they will 
‘be found to work as well as they did when first supplied by 
their makers. When wicks are perfectly fitted and levelled, 
in the first instance they should never again require scissors 
treatment, simply wiping off the ash being sufficient. One 
frequently hears such exclamations as this, see ates cont 
Jamps, they stink so.” With a good oil lamp, such as is 
now supplied with lanterns at quite moderate prices, we 
venture to say that in nine cases out of ten the “stink” is 
due to want of cleanliness on the part of the user. Stale 
oil is allowed to remain on the outside of the cistern and 
the wick holders, or the wicks are not carefully attended to. 
All parts of the lamp, wick holders included, should be 
carefully wiped with a dry cloth just before the lamn is 
lighted for use, and when these little matters are attended 
to no unpleasant emanations will be experienced. 


ee 


Mr. A. L. Henperson informs us that he would like to know of a 
few photographers, professional or amateur, who would join him, 
during this winter, for a tour in Palestine, preferredly under the 
auspices of Cook and Sons. Address, after October 20, care of Cook 
and Son, Nice, South France. 


” 


DeatH From X-Rays.—The “Standard’s” New. York correspon- 
dent, telegraphing one day last week, :—“Mr. Dally, 
who was formerly Mr. Edison’s assistant in his fluoroscope experi- 
ments, died yesterday, after seven years of torture resulting from 
exposure to X-rays. His hands developed red patches, like scalds, 
which were at first painless, but refused to heal. | Eventually cancer 
appeared, necessitating frequent amputations of the fingers and hands, 
and finally of both arms. The stumps caused such suffering that he 
was only able to sleep by immersing them in troughs filled with water. 
Nothing that skill or money could do gave him any permanent. relief. 
His case had been observed with interest throughout the medical 
world.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY LENSES. 


Ir is somewhat singular that so little attention has been 
given to the subject of supplementary lenses for altering the 
working focus of an achromatic objective of possibly expen- 
sive construction. It is not necessary for us to remark 
that many hand-cameras have for some time past been 
supplied with these additions, often under the name of 
magnifiers, though why “magnifiers,” seeing that, at any 
rate, their usual function as applied to a camera is to 
diminish instead of increasing the size of the image? Of 
course, it is equally possible to use a “ supplementary ” to 
increase the size; but it is not a usual form, and certainly 
not to a fixed-focus camera. When used with a hand 
camera their function is generally to permit a fixed-focus 
instrument to be used satisfactorily for objects between the 
distance point and the camera; that is to say, for objects se 
near to the worker that with the fixed focus they would give 
an absolutely useless image, utterly blurred, and unfit even 
for a disciple of the fuzzy-type school. With a set of these 
additional lenses a range of possible distances from the 
camera, varying from three or four up to twenty feet, may 
be utilised. A possible drawback to their more general 
employment is the circumstance of their being generally 
made use of for portrait work, when no stop would be 
inserted, as the largest possible aperture of the lens would, 
for the sake of rapidity, usually be employed. Then 
the conditions—open aperture and a near object—woule 
necessitate a thorough nicety of focussing or extreme accw 
racy of placing the object at the correct distance from the 
camera, as at these distances an object is so quickly put out 
offocus. When astop is used, it need scarcely be said that 
such nicety of position is not necessary—to a greater or less 
extent as the stop is larger or smaller. 

With regard to these magnifiers—they do act as magni 
fiers when an object is examined through them as an aid te 
vision—it should be observed that it is not, for the class 0: 
work we refer to, necessary to employ expensive lenses. Wé 
do not profess to have examined those supplied to every 
instrument in the market to which they have been adapted 
but this we do know, that all practical purposes are sub 
served by an ordinary eyeglass, and if a circular form be 
preferred, as the usual ovals are awkward to handle, anc 
represent but a small circle when trimmed or screened to: 
circle (though at an emergency they may be employec 
unaltered), one can be purchased at a working optician’s foi 
mere coppers. The question naturally arises, if a lens 0 
sufficient importance to do the work we allude to does no 
require to be of an expensive character, why use a costh 
lens at all? And we must leave it at that. Our remark 
are not part of a treatise on optics; they are merely for thi 
purpose of drawing attention to neglected opportunities 
and our readers may rest assured that for ordinary hand 
camera work these cheap additions are of practical useful 
ness. i 

But there comes also another aspect of the subject. Man; 
photographers possessing a focussing camera can affort 
but one good lens, and occasions arise when its limitation 
are troublesome. It is wanted to take a photograph of | 
spot or an object so close that when it is attempted t 
focus, the camera is found not to rack out far enough, will 
the result either that the work is left undone or the scale 0 
reproduction is disappointingly small. A new lens canno 
be afforded, but if a supplementary convex lens be used th 
difficulty is subdued at once. Again, a particular view i 
wanted, but from the only available standpoint it take 
up such a small space on the plate that it is felt to be no 
worth while to waste an exposure. A telephoto or @ 
Adon even is beyond the pocket of the photographer. 1 
his lens be of the double type he may unscrew back or fron 
and take a picture double the size (more or less). But th 
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ise of lens fitted to the camera may be an achromatic 
qdscape, Which cannot be halved, or it may be found when 
he Jens is halved that the utmost possible extension of the 
camera is not sufficient for the new focus; this happens 
with a popular camera and lens of a well-known type. But 
once more a2 supplementary lens will find its place. Ifa 
concave of the right focus be used a view may be taken at 
the utmost extension the camera will give, and its size will 


If it be made, say, from a six to a nine inch the 
picture will be half as large again, and so on. Tt will be 
that the quality of the image is little interfered with. 
far we have mainly referred to outdoor work, but the 
msefulness of the addition need not be restricted. We 
been in studios where a picture has been brought to 
ecopied to about half the size, or other similar proportion, 
for such purposes as placing in a locket. We have heard 


p won't rack out far enough.” Well, with anything like 
itable set of lenses and a good system of adanters or of 
fronts, the difficulty ought to be easily surmountable ; 
ifno such plan can be adopted, it will be perfectly easy 
0 do the work saisfactorily by the aid of a convex lens 
placed in front of the studio lens. A little fitting is all 
hat is required, and there need he no trouble about that. 
We will on a future occasion give a few working details as 
0 the use of supplementary lenses for the studio or 
tlarging room. 


—+ 


THE MANUFACTURE OF DRY PLATES. 

{A paper read before the Croydon Camera Club.] 
mis now fifty-four years sinee the first gelatine dry plate 
as made by Poitevin, who must be considered as the originator 
the use of gelatine as a vehicle for the silver salts. Crude 


‘new era in photography, destined to revolutionise all the 
lien existing methods and aspirations, and eventual y to build 
ynew trades and completely change the policy of other trades 
ihich originally had no connection with photography. Twenty- 
me years later Dr. Maddox brought forward a gelatine emul- 
in process, which immediately put dry-plate making on a 
actical working basis, inasmuch as he disassociated 


the present time the dreams of the earlier experimentalists 
lave been. more than realised, and gelatine dry plate a hun- 
ed thousand times more sensitive than the earliest make are 
mi general commercial use, and it is about the manufacture 
© present-day dry plate that I now wish to speak, and, 
Jour permission I will take the different stages of manu- 
evlte as they appeal to me. 

” pee to dry-plate manufacture consists prac- 
be |e departments—the glass cleaning, the emulsion, 
; 2, the drying, and the packing departments—in #ll 


M the strictest cleanliness and freedom from, dust is 
ntl comparatively recently all glass used for 
For a long time after | 


anded. U: 
Plates was 


y 


of English manufacture. 


his method | 


his process naturally would be, it marked the beginning of 


the quality of Belgian glass had reached the standard required ; 
incorrectness of the cutting prohibited its use. The rectification 
of this very small but important matter was due primarily to 
an English manufacturer, who, feeling that he could vet a 
superior glass, if once the correctness of cutting could be 
assured, went to Belgium and personally instructed the glass- 
maker how ta overcome this trouble, and in the special require- 
ments of dry-plate makers. To-day the glass of from twenty-five 
to thirty plates to the inch comes from France; the greatest 
portion of imported glass, that running from twelve to twenty- 
five to the inch, comes from Belgium; and it is only in glass 
of a heavier nature that the home market maintains its 
Supremacy. 

Of the agents used for cleaning the glass, which is now nearly 
entirely done by machinery, sod. carb. stands pre-eminent. 
The character of the matter to be removed sometimes varies, 
and to meet these variations, caustic soda, iodine and alcohol, 
whiting, tripoli, and alum are used, and if the substance is 
still obstinate, soaking for twenty-four hours in weak muriatic 
acid is resorted to. After being thoroughly cleansed the plate 
is dipped or flooded with a substratum bath, which is generally 
a mixture of chrome alum and gelatine, very weak, but sufti- 
cient when dry te give a better adhesive surface for the emulsion 
coating. The cleansed plates, having been thoroughly dried, 
are next taken to the coating room, wherein and henceforth 
all operations must be conducted in a properly screened light. 
The emulsion with which the plates will be now coated is a 
mixture of gelatine, iodide, and bromide of potass, silver nitrate, 
and ammonia. These components are all mixed together, care 
being taken that the brom. pot. is always in excess to prevent 
fog, and are digested for some hours at a temperature varying 
from 160 deg. to 190 deg. F., according to the season of the 
year and the kind of emulsion. When the digestion is finished 
—i.e., when by transmitted light it exhibits the correct colour 
which ranges from red to green, fresh gelatine is added and 
dissolved, after which the whole is frozen ready for the shred- 
ding which precedes the washing-out of the soluble salts formed 
during emulsifying. 


The discovery of the necessity and advantages of this removal 
of the potassium nitrate salts was due to the researches of King 
in 1873. The emulsion, after washing, is again digested, and 
gains greatly increased sensitiveness thereby, and after an addi- 
tion of spirit is ready for the coating machine. This machine 
consists chiefly of a train of bands which carry the glass plate 
under the coating weir, clean the backs, set the emulsion, and 
finally deliver the coated plates ready for stacking in the drying 
room, from whence, after a stay of about seven hours in a 
constant current of warm filtered air, they are removed to the 
packing department. The regulation of the amount to be de- 
livered upon the surface of each plate is effected either by 
pumps, variations being obtained by altering either their num- 
ber or their length of stroke; by scrapers, which scrape adher- 
ing emulsion from a glass roller revolving in a trough of emul- 


sion, the regulation being effected by the width of the 
scraper; or by the simplest of all methods, tle adaptation 
of the Marriott's bottle. There is still much room 


for improvement in the feeding and delivering apparatus at 
present employed, but this is only true if regarded from the 
economic side of the manufactory. Judging from the finished 
product no further improvement is necessary; the evenness of 
the coating exceeding the evenness of the surface of the glass. 
Before proceeding to the packing department the question 
of dark-room illumination may well claim our attention. With 
plates sufficiently sensitive to give well-exposed negatives with 
the exposure of one-thousandth part of a second in daylight, 
and with panchromatic plates sensitive to all but the deepest 
red, the coating, examining, and packing must be conducted 
practically in darkness. The method adopted to obtain the 
maximum luminosity with the minimum risk is known as the 
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“slit” method ; 


this is simply an aperture about 14 in. by 


6 in., so arranged with walls as to stand away from the lamp 


screen about 2 in. 


It may be imagined as a reversal of a 


focal-plane shutter, inasmuch as instead of the slit moving over 


the 


surface of the plate, the latter moves over the slit, and the 


brief exposure for examination does no harm. 


The packing of plates is not in 
tion, 


eresting, being, after examina- 


simply a matter of careful handling and method; but the 


cutting machinery which reduces the size of the coated plates 
to quarters, halves, etc., is well worthy of attention as a triumph 


of i 


small motor, 
of pegs to divide any required 


This machine, which is driven by a 
usted by the simple insertion 
size, cuts easily thirty dozen 


ngenuity and finish. 
can be readily adj 


whole plates to quarters per hour, entering each plate one thirty- 


second of an inch in, and leaving with the same 
avoiding all chipping 
coated plate is conducted preliminary to packing. 


are 


especially trained for the task. 


divi 


margin, thus 
The testing of the 
The tesis 
always made by the chief, the manager, or an assistant 
The faults looked for may be 
Those due to the emulsion, the more 


and consequent dust. 


ded into three classes : 


prevalent coating defect, and those resulting from faulty dry- 


ing. 


Those due to causes directly connected with the emul- 


sion are most to be feared, inasmuch as they generally result 
in a day’s work to be washed off. 
Tests as to sensitiveness, density-giving power, and gradation 


are 


gether with their method of application in each works. 
aily, 


made with standards of light and expesure which vary to- 
Natur- 


absolute correctness is totally out of the question; but, 


as in ordinary photography, such correctness is not needed, 
nobody is any the worse for the deficiency. 
Some day in the far future, when if only optically plane glass 


is ¢ 


plate and its table of determined densities; but, 


T fe 
mad 
and 


are 
are 
DY. 


plate factories, 
with the epoch-making discoveries of Messrs. Hurter and Drif- 
field 
o us as the leading dry-plate manufacturing country of the 
wor. 


it may be requisite to know the exact speed of a 
until then, 
el sure that the clever researches which have recently been 
e in dry-plate sensitometry by our members, Messrs. Mees 
Sheppard, will be chiefly useful in the laboratories of dry- 
where I feel sure their works, together 


oated, 


, will eventually be reckoned as assets of national value 
d. In addition to the ordinary tests, orthochromatic plates 
subjected to further tests for colour sensitiveness; these 
mostly conducted by exposure through coloured mediums, 
he spectroscope, and by camera trials on charts of colours. 


est, 


eat 
B 


inte 


he resulting prints are to be used for advertisement purposes, 


over-correction appears to be generally regarded as a necessary 


ure that the result may have a distinctive appearance. 


efore closing my remarks I would like to mention a few 
resting facts. Dry-plate, as well as wet-plate, photography, 


may be said to be primarily the result of French ideas, solidified 


and 


brain. 


to t. 


enigma. 


dry 


brought into working form by the slower-moying English 
The home product of dry plates is far and away superior 
he Continental makes, and this to me. has always been an 
Practically every article used in the manufacture of 
plates is imported from Germany, yet in that country of 


profound tLought and research there is not a plate factory of 


any 


magnitude. True, there are many small works ; but, travel 


over the world as you will, or even go no further than the Con- 


tine 
ferr 


nt of Europe, and you find English-made plates. are pre- 
ed and used. This fact is keenly recognised by American 


makers and taken advantage of, as indicated by their purchase 
of English factories. 

The question of prices and their possible reduction is bound 
to arise in the near future as the possibilities of oyer-production 


alre 


ady loom in the distance. A great reduction must not be 


looked for, as the manufacture of dry plates has yet to free 


itself from many uncertainties, 


which, combined with the in- 


creasing cost of raw materials, diminish the possibility of a 
lessened price-list. 


Nor do I think any great new departure in.dry-plate me 
facture is likely to occur. Like the bicycle, the dry plat 
rapidly approaching a regular style, the prevailing indicat 
being chiefly indicative of an extended use of the fastest om 
ary and colour sensitive plates, and a neglect of slower pli 
even for purposes where their design makes them most effiei 

S. H. Wrarre 


DR. KOENIG’S COLOUR PROCESS. 


Somr time ago a brief note as to Dr. Koenig’s discovery 
certain leuco bases of some organic dyes, which on expos 
to light became oxidised te blue, red, and yellow dyes, appea 
in the pages of the Britis JournaL; this obviously was 
process outlined in the sensational paragraph which appea 
in some of the daily papers last week, and the paragraph ~ 
founded on a lecture given by Dr. Koenig, at Breslau, a 
meeting somewhat analogous to our British Association. | 
following note from the “Deutsche Photographen Zeitun 
gives fuller details, and proves that the process is certai 
full of promise. ; 
Whilst the leuco bases of many classes of organic dy 
such as of safranine, for’instance, are so prone to oxidat 
that they cannot be actually isolated in a free state, there’ 
others, such as the leucomalachite green, which are, as 
well known, easy to prepare in a pure state, and are appr 
mately stable against atmospheric influences It. has ° 
quently happened to many chemists that these stable le 
bases, when kept for some time, become very strongly colou 
when exposed to light. More accurate experiments as to _ 
light sensitiveness of the leuco bases have, however, only b 
instituted by Gros in Ostwald’s laboratory, and 
especially tested the leuco compounds of fluoresecine ¢ 
its substitution . products. He confirmed the «fact 
the leuco compounds, although prepared in a_ tolera 
rough way, are almost all more or less sensitive to light, ¢ 
measured the oxygen which would-be absorbed by the aqua 
solutions of the leuco bases or their salts in light. 


Except for this no one appears to have entered at any len 
on such researches, and no one appears to have thought 
using the leuco bases for obtaining photographic prints. * 
older, and up to the present used printing processes for thi 
colour work, are well known. They are founded entirely) 
the light sensitiveness of gelatine mixed with bichromate. 3 
the least disadvantage of the old methods is the impossibil 
of seeing the progress of printing. 


An ideal printing process for trichromatic photography m 
obviously be such as is neither stained nor printed on colow 
paper,.a process which.only works with colourless films, whi 
according to their preparation, give direct yellow, blue, or 7 
prints. 

In the search for such a printing-process we in the laborat 
of Meister Lucius and Briining, of Hichst-am-Maine, expt 
menting with the varicus leuco bases, very soon had to ree 
nise that the leuco bases, exposed by themselves alone to lig 
were not capable of giving sufficiently vigorous and_brillii 
prints. We then imbedded the leuco bases in a film of acel 
hydrocellulose or gelatine.’ Qur hope of obtaining more vig 
ous images was not, however, borne out. 

Only when we used’ collodicn as the vehicle did there § 
denly show a quite unexpected. advance in light sensitivené 
Leuco bases, which, exposed for hours by themselves to lig 
and only showed a very faint coloration, were in the presé 
of collodion, even after a short exposure, fairly vigorou 
oxidised, and gave usakle prints. 

We very soon saw that the collodion could not act as a @ 
vehicle, and, as a matter of fact, it was seen that the le 
bases were oxidised in light at the expense of the nitric‘a 
group of the nitrocellulose. We then tried a large number 
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her, substances, and found hat all the nitric acid esters, 
ecially those of the higher alcohols, acted in the same way 
“nitrocellulose. The nitrous esters, on the other hand, and 
he isomeric nitrous bodies of the aliphatic and aromatic series, 
we inactive. The nitrosoamines showed a similar but some- 
nat weaker action than the nitric acid esters. os 

Tt is an interesting fact that the light sensitiveness of the 
inze of nitrocellulose and leuco bases can be considerably 
ered by the addition of urea and antipyrine. This observa- 
jn appears to point to he act that the leuco bodies were 
ised by the nitric oxide which has split off from the col- 
ion, Ihe addition of turpentine or anisol, which may be 
pked upon as oxygen carriers, act, not at all, or to a scarcely 
Hiccable degree, as accelerators in the formation of the light 
nage. When we added various organic bases to the solution of 
he Jeuco substances in collodion, with the idea of preventing 
ie small amount of oxidation by the air which many leuco 
Jies suffer, we were astonished te observe that films con- 
ing chinoline and its homologues were increased in light 
msitiveness to an extraordinary degree. An explanation of 
lis noteworthy phenomenon I am unable to give; there is 
yobably some catalytic action. 

itro-cellulose is not by-any means the most active of the 
viously mentioned compounds; it is only specially suitable 
r the preparation of pictures, because it at the same time 
mms the film which carries the image. Much more sensitive 
are the mixtures of the leuco bases with the nitric acid 
ters of glycerine, glucose, and mannite. 

a sheet of blotting-paper is soaked in an ethereal solution 
| for instance, leucomalachite green or leuco flavaniline, it 
eomes coloured to a marked degree with a short exposure ; 
to the solution, however, some nitro-mannite is added, the 
ayer becomes intensely and very quickly coloured in the light. 
he light sensitiveness of the mixtures of the leuco bases and 
io-cellulose may be increased to an extraordinary degree 
ythe addition of nitro-mannite, so much so that twenty seconds 
jsunshine is sufficient to produce a vigorous print. 

Imust again draw attention to the fact that it is quite im- 
sible to produce even approximately useful photographic 
ictures with the leuco bases alone or with leuco bases sus- 
mied in an indifferent film. The prints are always flat and 
ithout vigour; the oxidation of ihe leuco bases in the light 
ythe oxygen of the air appears to soon reach a maximum long 
fore the whole quantity of the leuco base is oxidised. 

By the use of various leuco bases, yellow, red, green, blue, 
let, and grey pictures can be produced. The fixation of the 
sires presented at first very oreat difficulties. Many of the 
Meo bases can be dissolved out of the collcdion film by benzole, 
lnol, ether, or chloroform ; such fixing solutions are, however, 
practical. The next fixing agents were dilute mineral acid 
Ivhich almost all the leuco bases very easily dissolve. In 
bite of this fact, however, the prints could not be thus fixed, 
pause the leuco bases showed, like the dyes, a certain affinity 
I nitro-cellulose, and were sometimes very tenaciously held 
xation was better effected with diluted organic 
tls, and finally monochloroacetic acid proved to be the best 
mg agent for almost all leuco bases. Acetic, di-, and tri- 


i 


Mios had already examined the behaviour of the leuco bases 
mards different coloured lights, and “in groben Ziigen,” as 
Psays, determined that with most of the leuco bases there 
ated a maximum of the coloration when they were exposed 
/4 complementary light. Gros obtained with all leuco bases 
Weakest action under red glass, the strongest under “rosa” 
8 We exposed the various sensitive films under light 
s, such as are used for additive trichromatic photography ; 
‘vas thus shown that the exposed strips showed a maximum 
lect under the complementary filter, and a minimum action 
let the filter of the same colour. Thus, blue, green, and 
Het were coloured very strongly under red and yellow; under 


ia 


blue they were scarcely coloured at all; whilst red was strongly 
coloured under the green and yellow filter, slightly under the 
blue, and not at all under the red. Finally, yellow was very 
strongly coloured under blue, and scarcely at all under yellow. 
The strong action of the so-called “nonactinic” red on the 
blue and green light sensitive films is very interesting; prob- 
ably the dye as it is formed acts as a sensitiser. 

Ostwald has already remarked with regard to this that ihe 
actions of lights on photographic preparations are not peculiar 
o the light, that much more probably the light only accelerates 
actions, which, even with exclusion of light, would appear of 
hemselves after a long time. As is well known, many photo- 
graphic preparations become decomposed by long keeping in 
he dark, and especially quickly gelatine rendered light sen- 
sitive by bichromate. With our new light sensitive films the 
ehaviour is just the same. The action which the light exerts 
in a few seconds or minutes appears in-the dark after hours, 
days, or weeks, and actually the most sensitive films are the 
least permanent in the dark, so that they must always be 
prepared a short time before use. I will, therefore, remark that 
even with very long keeping in the dark the films are never so 
deeply coloured as in a short time in the light. 

The application of these observations for trichromatic photo- 
graphy is as follows :—A sheet of paper is coated with the blue 
collodion and exposed to light under the corresponding nega- 
tive. When the blue image appears sufficiently vigorous it is 
fixed in about a 10 per cent. solution of chloroacetic acid, 
washed, coated with a thin and hardened gelatine film, and 
dried. The gelatine film has the purpose of protecting the 
first collodion film from solution when the second is flowed 
over it. The dry blue image is then coated with the red 
collodion and placed under its corresponding negative, so that 
the outlines exactly correspond with the blue image. Another 
exposure te light is made, and the print fixed and washed, 
and finally, in a similar way, the yellow picture is produced. 
On account of the extremely thin films and the brilliancy of 
the colours used, the prints appear unique; the compound 
colours especially are rendered in an extremely satisfactory 
manner. 

The quantity of the leuco bases used is so small, in conse- 
quence of the encrmous richness of the triphenylmethane dyes, 
that a picture with the three composite films is scarcely more 
costly than an ordinary gum or carbon print. The stability 
of the pictures is naturally not absolute; even if relatively 
stable dyes are used for the preparation of the individual pic- 
tures. The least stable is the blue, which, however, surpasses 
that of the so-called blue print or cyanotype. 

If one tots up the difficulties which are met with in the 
printing processes hitherto used in trichromatic photegraphy, 
this new process of the Héchst Dye Works, which is called 
“Pinachromie,” may be designated as an extraordinary advance. 
Coloured positives have, as is well known, been comparatively 
easy to prepare; but trichromatic photography could not, how- 
ever, become poy. ular so long as it was not possible to make paper 
prints in a simple way. This, we believe, our printing process 
permits even for the inexpert amateur, and it will, we hope, 
conduce to the end of reviving somewhat the waning interest 
in photgraphy. 

It is cbvious from the above that, whilst the mew process is 
certainly a noteworthy step, it hardly comes up to the glorious 
vision conjured up by the journalistic exuberance of the daily 


EH. J. Watt, F.R.P.S. 


papers. 


+ 


Ar the last meeting of the Photographic Section of the G.E.R. 
Mechanics’ Institution, Messrs. Elliott and Sons’ loan lecture on 
“Majorca,” was read, in the unavoidable absence of the instructor, 
Mr. Bennett, F.R.P.S. The lecture was much appreciated, and the 
yaried colours of the slides, which are all upon “ Barnet” plates, was 
very favourably commented upon. ’ 
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A PRESS SIDE-LINE. 

By A Lonpoy Journautsr. 

Prorzsstonan photography means portraiture, and it will con- 
tinue to mean so to more than ninety per cent. of those who 
make a living with their cameras. But while portraiture is the 
greatest standby to the photographer, it is by no means the 
only one. Many a wide-awake man changes a bare living into 
a comfortable one by taking up some special line. I met a 
man recently who told me that he was increasing his income 
more than fifty per cent. by picture post-cards. If I had been 
in his place I should have smiled at the “craze” and despised 
it. But he was wiser; he saw his opportunity and took it. 
All the wealthy people of the village—and they were numerous 
—were wont to be photographed in fashionable West End 
studios, and never visited the man whose largest camera was 
whole-plate. But when he offered them picture post-cards at 
three shillings a dozen they bought largely. The post-cards 
were of their own houses, their gardens, their gate-lodges, or 
their live stock. By offering such a number of subjects the 
orders were satisfactorily large. By these post-cards a great 
deal of erstwhile “spare” time was made to earn good wage— 
and something over. Probably many photographers could not 
make a success with post-cards ; conditions vary. There is no 
one line which may be universally adopted by those “ desiring 
to inerease their income”; but there are many lines which 
prove paying ones in some places. 

But I did not start this article to preach about side lines 
for portrait phctographers; that will keep for another time. 
But just as the portraitists may make a smaller or greater 
percentage of money outside the usual groove, so does a certain 
percentage of the profession break away entirely from the 
ordinary studic werk, and makes money in: other lines. 

It has been said that the profession is recruited from amateur 
ranks. I know very little about it, and so perhaps am rather 
dogmatic in my opinion—but I certainly do not believe it. 
But I do know several cases where amateurs have drifted into 
commercial work where the bright son of a professional worker 
might just as well have had the chance—if he had only seized 
the opportunity. 

The special side-line I have in mind is connected with Press 
photography. I am not going to advise anyone to rush into 
that much-belauded and little-understood tbusiness, the supply- 
ing of topical pictures to the weekly papers at half a guinea 
a time. There is money in it for a few, and the field is well 
filled. But several papers know that they want a man who 
will do special commercial work for them—and other papers 
that do not know it will do so when the right man explains 
the situation to them. I know the papers want the man, for 
within the last six months I have myself had two offers from 
editors of feminine fashion papers who would rather illustrate 
with photographs than with sketches. The American papers 
have shown them the way. I went into the matter with one 
editress, and she explained what she wanted. There are, say, 
a dozen new fabrics for autumn wear. To make a sketch of a 
fabric which will tell a woman what it really is would be a 
heavy task for an artist. He can show the design of a piece 
of lace, but can do little more—that is, at a price. But a photo- 
grapher who knew his camera could make a negative of those 
fabrics which would be wonderfully like the original material. 
The lace, too, or embroidery, would be like the thing itself, 
instead of a mere plan design. These same papers are full cf 
articles on the coiffure, fancy stitches, manicuring, how to set 
a table, how to arrange flowers, and half a hundred similar sub- 
jects. If a woman is interested in coiffure she will get that 
paper which, in a series of half a dozen photographs, shows 
clearly ‘every detail of the procedure. A page showing nine 
photographs of girls, each crowned with a “latest creation” 
in hats, would attract more interest than a page of sketches. 
And some of the editors, who find a full hundred explanatory 


photographs in some American magazines, are awake to 
advantage ; and as they lead others will follow. 

It may be that the work—at least, the exposure—will be 
in many places, much of it at editorial headquarters, mu 
it at various millinery shops. Perhaps the photographer 
be required to find his own models—a dozen “hat” pict 
would mean a dozen different pretty faces. More prok 
they will be procurable among the many girl employees 
fashion magazine, or from the shop-girls at the milliner’s 
will not be straightforward work at first. The editress 
know what she wants, and it will be the photographer’s pa 
know how to do it. It will need to be very good technical y 
and yet it will often have to be put through quickly. The 
will need to have his wits about him. 

I have spoken about feminine magazines, for there an ope 
undoubtedly is. Other papers have similar openings j 
smaller degree—when they find the right man. He is not e 
found ; but if he turns up he will find, just at present, 
there is room for him. 


——»~_______ 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, 
Tue Proresstonan Sxcrion. 


Tue professional section at the present Exhibition at 
New Gallery is far short of what it should be, and 


confess surprise that those engaged in the business of photogr 
should be content to let slide the opportunity which the Society o 
for the exhibition of their work. As it is, the room is devoted ali 
entirely to a display of the products of paper and material ma 
who, while providing in some cases an excellent show, were 
contemplated when this section was first provided. The result 
very mixed affair, and some of the panels and exhibits are not in 
best of taste. | 

Mr. William Crooke, of Edinburgh, has two large portraits— 
ot Miss Kate Douglas Wiggin—which are similar in character to t 
by the same author hung in the West Room, Pictorial Section. Av 
have already pointed out, it should not be forgotten that these pict 
are not specially prepared exhibition works but such as Mr. On 
turns out in the ordinary way of business. Both are fine piece 
work and worthy of their producer. 

A small case of water-colour miniatures on ivory by Mrs. T 
Turner, shown by Mr. T. C. Turner, of Hull and London, though 
photographic, points to a class of business which may wel: 
taken up by the professional man who sees an opening for $ 
things. Mrs. Turner has exhibited her miniatures at the R 
Academy and other shows, and a comparison of these excel 
examples of straightaway painting without a photographic basis (¢ 
in the ordinary course of business), with ths tinted photogre 
usually shown as miniatures, will be interesting to the visitor. 

New exhibitors in this section are Messrs. Alfred Ellis and Wal 
of Baker Street, wko, on a panel about 18ft. long, show a scor 
photographs, large and small, which, besides being interesting 
account of the well-known personalities portrayed are of a high o} 
of merit. The subjects are mostly theatrical, and the exhibit attr 
a good deal of attention. 

Kodak, Ltd., follow with an exhibit contained in a large oak fr 
filling some 21ft. of the West wall, which consists of a numbe: 
enlargements from Kodak negatives on various kinds of the compa’ 
bromide papers. There are several military photographs, four pr 
by Dr. Vaughan Cornish showing the wane phenomena of Niagi 
and as showing what can be done with cheap apparatus, four ph 
micrographs taken with a “Brownie” camera attached to a mi 
sccpe. The general arrangement of the panel is in the usual g 
taste displayed by the company’s exhibits. 

We next come to a small collection of photographs by Mr. Fell 
Willson, which reflect in an admirable manner the qualities pecu 
to the bulk of his work. There is an old friend or two which h 
gained commendation many times before and some new work wl 
well maintains its author's reputation. 

Immediately following this group, and in the same panel, i 
display of framed prints on “Helion ” paper, a printing-out pa 
with a matt surface giving pictures resembling very closely those 
carbon and platinum papers. The prints may be toned with platir 
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or gold, preferably both, and the colours obtainable cover a long 
ge, brown, red, violet, engraving black, ete. 

he Autotype Company's exhibit occupies the whole of the end 
ag usual, and in general arrangement is not noticeably different 
fiom that of immediately preceding years. The effect is improved 
‘py the absence of the violent contrasts due to the display of pictures 
on carbon tissue of conflicting colours, and the company is to be com- 
mended for the good appearance of the wall. The exhibits consist of 
carbon reproductions 0 well-known pictures in oil and water-colour 
by prominent painters, ogether with carbon enlargements in a variety 
of colours from negatives by some of the foremost photographers. The 
tion of prints, which are tastefully framed, make a very attrac- 


ral, 


Sj 


wal 


“collect 
tive exhibit. 
From these pictures we turn to the next panel, which is filled with 


examples of the application of “ Photolinol,” a new production for the 
yesults upon which absolute permanence is claimed by Photolinol, Ltd., 
Phe makers of the material. Photolinol is a bromide linen, and the 
pictures, which are chiefly enlargements of extensive proportions, 
show that the fabric can be used as a base for painting upon without 
preparation, and for photographic pictures to be subsequently finished 
‘jn black and white, etc. Several of the pictures are shown as 
transparencies here and in other parts of the gallery, The exhibit 
includes also some pictures on printing-out linen and on opal. 
Messrs. Thomas Illingworth and Co., Ltd., devote a considerable 
space to a display of big enlargements in various colours, which serve 
as examples of their carbon tissues. The sepia bromide enlargement 
of the Marquis of Anglesey in costume can scarcely claim to be con- 
sidered from the photographic point of view so extensive and obvious 
js the subsequent hand-work of the artist. The other subjects are 
from negatives by well known photographers, and they show what 
eflects different papers and pigments can be made to yield. The 
framing of the exhibits has also been executed by the firm, who make 
aspecial feature of this class of work. 
Of the exhibits shown by Mesdames Garstin and Antrobus of the 
Cavendish Studio, there is not much to be said. Some of the prints 
are in good style and creditable as everyday productions, but 
cthers seem to be hardly worthy of exhibition. The exhibits are all 
small and the subjects are in several instances well known public men 
and women. 
he Gem Dry Plate Co., Ltd., have on view a large frame contain- 
ing enlargements on “‘ Gem” bromide paper from negatives on ‘‘ Gem” 
meteor plates. There is nothing very special about the exhibit, which 
is the last in the room. 
As a conclusion to this notice we would again refer to the matter 
touched upon at. its commencement, and urge professional photo- 
graphers to be more alive to their interests. The exhibition is visited 
by many thousands of people, of whom a large proportion are members 
of the great British public not particularly interested in photography 
except so far as its results are concerned. Surely it must be worth 
while to bid for their patronage on the very seasonable terms which 
the Society offers. We hope next year to sce the profession assert 
itself, and, with all respect to the manufacturers, for whom the Foun- 
tain Court is provided, see that nothing but purely professional photo- 
gtaphy occupies the walls of the North Room, 


a 


ub Hove Exhibition.—The prospectus and entry form of the ninth 
amual exhibition of the Hove Camera Club has been sent us. Five 
Open classes are announced, and the awards take the shape of hand- 
Some bronze plaques of a novel shape and design. They will measure 
1 and 43, and thirteen of them will be placed at the disposal of the 
Idges, Messrs, E, R. Ashton, A. Horsley Hinton, and C. Job. The 
Cub classes have not been neglected, and numerous awards are offered 
4 Competing members. In addition to these awards a plaque 
(T’Angélus,” by G. Dupré) will be awarded jointly by the Hove, 
Sonthsea, and Sout hampton Societies to the exhibitor at all three 
&hibitions, whose work shall be judged to be of the highest merit. 
These three flourishing societies have quite taken the lead in all 
exhibition matters in the South of England during the past few years, 
and there is every indication of their continuing to do so this season. 
November 16 is the latest date for entries for the Hove Exhibition, and 
Dietures entered at the Southsea and Southampton shows will be 
forwarded free of charge from Hove to Southsea and from Southsea 
i Southampton, Full particulars and entry forms can be obtained 
from the Hon, Sec., A. R. Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 


Exhibitions. 


———>—_—__ 


ASHFORD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

THE first annual exhibition of the Ashford (Middlesex) Photo- 
graphic Society was held on Thursday last week, and can 
be written down as an unqualified success. This to a great. 
extent was due to the work of the indefatigable hon. secretary, Mr. 
G. K. Rule, who has devoted a deal of time to the Society. The 
other officers are:—Hon. treasurer, Miss E. G. Cook; committee, 
Miss White, Miss Sales, Mrs. Oakeshott, Messrs. Buckle, Bun- 
nett Crosby, Higgins, Neaves, Hill, and the Rey. G. J. M. Kingston. 
The exhibits numbered about 400, The judges were Messrs. Henry 
Stevens, Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S., and 8. T. Bates. 
Open Section.—Medal : Mr. H. Robinson’s “ The Hon. Sec.” ; highly 
commended, Mr. F. W. Bartlett’s ‘‘ The Day is Dying in the West” 3. 
highly commended, Mr. G. K. Rule’s “ Homewards.” 
Architecture.—Medal: Mr. F. W. Bartlett's ‘Entrance to Priory 
Church, Bridlington.” 
Landscape.—Two Medals: Mr. H. P. Higgins’ “And Frae the 
Yellow Field”; highly commended, Mr. H. P. Higgins’ “ Where 
Flocks Increasing.” 

Portraiture.—Medal: Mr. H. P. Higgins’ “A Night of the Road” ;, 
highly commended, Mr. H. P. Higgins’ ‘Two English Roses.” 

Still Lite.—Highly commended: Mr. G. K. Rule’s “Lily.” 

Architecture.-—Medal: Mr. F. W. Buckle’s “Lincoln Cathedral 
(nave)”; highly commended Mr. G. K. Rule’s “Roman Arches” 3. 
highly commended, Mr. G. K. Rule’s “To the Glory of God, 
Norwich.” 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

October 15-29.—Coatbridge Photographic Association. Hon. Sec.,, 
Geo. W. Campbell, Ailsa Cottage, Coatbridge, N.B. 

October 18, 19, 20.—Kettering Church Institute Photographie 
Exhibition. Hon. Secretary, E. Claypole, 112, Hawthorn Road, 
Kettering. 

October 19-20.—Isle of Wight Photographic Society. Hon. See., 
J. Howard Burgess, 53, Pyle Street, Newport, I.W. 

October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., BH. 
C. Hemmingway, Tooker. Road, Rotherham. 

October 26-28.—Watford Camera Club. Hon. Sec., H. G. Tray- 
foot, 3, The Parade, Watford. 

November 2, 3, 4, 5.—Newark Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, 
L. C. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 

November 2-23.—Plymouth. Hon. Sec. Photographic Section, 
Chas. R. Rowe, 2, Walnut Villas, Cockington, Torquay. 

November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary: 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. Hon. Sec, 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 15-19.—Sunderland Camera Club. Hon. Sec., Selby-Ord: 
52. Frederick Street, Sunderland. 

November 17-18.—Braintree and Bocking Camera Club. Hom 
Sec. W. II. Tilston, 81, High Street, Braintree, Essex. 

November 17-19.—Darwen Photographic Association. Hon. Sec., 
J. G. Thomas. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secre- 
taries, J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road. Sheffield. 

November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. B. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. RB. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. . 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

November 25-26.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 26-December 5.—G!asgow Eastern Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association, Secretaries, John Brough, 68, Dalmarnock 
Street, Park Head, Glasgow; and Geo. R. Johnstone, 591, Alexandra 
Parade, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. : 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York: 
Secretary, 8. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104; 
West 10ist Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10,—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association: 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 12-17.—Sefton Park Photographic Sociéty, Liverpool. 
Hon. Secretary, H. E. Cubley, 3, Langdale Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool, 
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December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8. 
G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 28-51.—Wishaw Photographic Association. 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January 12-14, 1905. Boston Camera Club, Hon. Sec., H. M. 
Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. 
cary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
‘[. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, E. 

January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic Nociety of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille. 

February 6-11, 1905. — Blairgowrie and District Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
ead, Glasgow. 

March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G 
Yssot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


a 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 
October 15.—Belgian Association Lantern Slide Stereogram Com- 


Hon. Secre- 


Hon. Secre- 


petition. Secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, 
Brussels. 

October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 


Wondon, E.C. 

November 1.—-The “ Graphic.” 
Photo Competition, the 
London, E.C. 

December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 
€or lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Ierts. 

March 15, 1905.—Ilford. 8750 in cash prizes for negatives on Ilford 


£50 in cash prizes. 


Manager, 
“Graphic,” Tallis Street, 


Whitefriars, 


plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 
+ 
THE SCOTTISH PHOTOGRAPHIC FEDERATION, SEASON 
1904-1905. 


The following is the list cf judges for exhibitions and competitions, 
lecturers, demonstrators, lectures for circulation, and lantern slides 
‘for circulation. 

JupGEs. 

The following gentlemen have kindly agreed to act as judges to 
federated societies for their exhibitions and competitions, Arrange- 
ments must be made with the judges direct, as circumstances might 
prevent them officiating on the occasion required. _ All expenses 
must be paid by the society requesting their services :— 

For Prints..—Godfrey Bingley, Hsq., Thorniehurst, Shaw Lane, 
eadingly, Leeds; Arch. Campbell, Esq., Stewart Terrace, Barnhill, 
Broughty Ferry; Ezra Clough, Esq., Fairclifie Road, Bradford ; 
Arch. Cochrane, Esq., Barrhead; W. Crooke, Esq., 103, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh; J. W. Eadie, Esq., Lenidale, Airdrie; A. 
Keighley, Esq., Steeton High Hall, Keighley, Yorks.; Frank P. 
Moffat, Esq., 125, Princes Street, Edinburgh; James Patrick, Esq., 
‘11, Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh; and J. Douglas Ritchie, Esq., 5, 
Gilmour Street, Paisley. 

For Lantern Slides—Vaness C. Baird, Hsq., Broughty Ferry ; 
Godirey Bingley, Esq., Thornichurst, Shaw Lane, Headingly, Leed 
Arch. Campbell, Esq., Stewart Terrace, Barnhill, Broughty Ferry ; 
J. W. Eadie, Esq., Lenidale, Airdrie; Wm. Ellison, Esq., 2, Bal- 
thousie Street, Perth; Frank P.: Moffat, Esq., 125, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh; James Patrick, Esq., 11, Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh ; 
J. Douglas Ritchie, Esq., 5, Gilmour Street, Paisley; T. W. Robert- 
son, Hsq., 5, Whitehill Gardens, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 


Sec 


LECTURERS. 


Alex. Adam, Douglas Terrace, Stirling: “A Trip to Italy,” illus- } 


trated by slides. Arch. Campbell, Stewart Terrace, Barnhill, 
Broughty Ferry: “The Reproduction of a Photograph,” being a 
<lescription of the various methods of newspaper and book illustra- 
tion, illustrated by examples. Henry Coates, Pitcullen House, 
Perth: “Snapshots in the Rocky’ Mountains,” illustrated by slides ; 
“A Yachting Cruise Among the Northern Isles,” illustrated by 
slides. M. B. Craig, Kirk Brae, Wishaw: “Coal Mining in 
Lanarkshire,” illustrated by over 100 slides. W. S. Crocket, 72, 


Main Street, Tollcross, Glasgow: “ Hand-Camera Photography, 
illustrated by about 24 slides. Rev. Jchn Crouch, Bridge of Weir 
“Through North and North-Eastern France with a Camera”; “Th 
Engadine and the Italian Lakes” (lantern slides for above two lec 
tures by T. H. Taylor, L.D.S. J. W. Eadie, Lenidale, Airdrie 
“Mounts and Mounting,” illustrated by prints and samples; “Com 
position,” illustrated by diagrams; “ Pictorial Record (official) of th 
Glasgow Exhibition,” illustrated by 200 slides; “ Behind the Scenes— 
the Camera at the Wild West,” illustrated by 120 slides. W. D. M 
Falconer, James Street, Blairgowrie: “Photographic Optics fo 
Beginners,” illustrated by diagrams, blackboard and coloured chalk 
required. Peter Henderson, M.A., B.Sc., 5, Wortley Place, Dundee 
“Orthochromatic Photography,” lantern required. A. W. Hill 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Shotts: ‘“Gum-Bichromate Printing, 
illustrated by specimens from Miss Warburg, Messrs. J. Page Croft 
James Gale, J. M. C. Grove, and other leading exponents of this pre 
cess. W. B. Hossack, Deveron Bank, Airdrie: ‘“ Stereo-Photo 
graphy,” illustrated by specimens, prints, anc apparatus; “A Tri 
to Holland,” illustrated by 150 slides. G. Jack, Wellington Street 
Airdrie: “In and Around Glasgow Cathedral,” illustrated by 7 
slides. T. A. Macfarlane, Jacksonville, Airdrie: “A Trip # 
Egypt,” illustrated by 75 slides. John B. Maclachlan, Blairgowrie 
“From Castle to Palace” (Old Edinburgh), illustrated by 50 slides 
“Photography with a Purpose”—an advocacy of specialisation 
“Union is Strength ”—a plea for combination. J. Wilson Paterson 
Victoria Place, Airdrie: “A Tour through Norway,” illustrated by 
120 slides; “Switzerland and the Rhine Valley,” illustrated by 15! 
slides. S. Stewart, F.I.C., 2, Salisbury Street, Kirkcaldy: “4 
Week in Holland with the Hand-Camera,” illustrated by 100 slides 
D. Storrar, 228, High Street, Kirkcaldy: “Art in Relation t 
Photography,” illustrated by slides. A. A. Symon, M.A., B.Sc. 
May Terrace, Wishaw: “Herring Fishing on the Moray Firth, 
illustrated by 80 slides. J. M. Thomson, F.8.M.C., D.B.O.A., 47 
High Street, Dundee: “Elementary Photographic Optics,” lanter 
required. E. D. Wilmot, University Union, Edinburgh: “ Fifty 
Miles Round Edinburgh,” illustrated by 75 to 100 slides. 


DEMONSTRATORS. 


Vaness C. Baird, Broughty Ferry: “Carbon”; 1/1 dishes, hot a 
cold water required. George L. A. Blair, 49, High Street, Paisley | 
“Gum-Bichromate Printing,” “Carbon,” and “Platinotype.” J. W 
Eadie, Lenidale, Airdrie: “ Platinotype” and “Carbon.” A. W 
Hill, Commercial Bank of Scotland, Shotts: “ Gum-Bichromat 
Printing.” Thomas Lupton, Abercromby Place, Stirling: “Lanter 
Slide Making.” G. D. Macdougald, F.I.C., Shore Terrace 
Dundee: “Gum-Bichromate Printing.” J. Wilson Paterson, Vie 
toria Place, Airdrie: “ Lantern Slide Making.” 

CIRCULATION. 

“Short Notes on a Tour if 


LucruRES FoR 
Vaness C. Baird, Broughty Ferry : 
Normandy,” illustrated by 60 slides. A. A. Chisholm, Lochmaddy; 
“The Outer Hebrides” (lecturette), illustrated by 30 to 40 slides 
W. D. M. Falconer, James Street, Blairgowrie: ‘“ Photographit 
Optics for Beginners,” illustrated by diagrams. A. W. Hill, Com 
mercial Bank of Scotland, Shotts: ‘“Gum-Bichromate Printing,’ 
illustrated by specimens by leading workers. Alexander Hinshel 
wood, Coltness Farm, Wishaw: “A Tour in the Engadine, © 
Eastern Switzerland”; “A Tour Through Part of France, Italy 
Switzerland, and Germany”; “A Tour in Grand Canary”; “A Tow 
in Scotland”; “A Tour in Geneva, Chamounix, and Zermatt”; 
each lecture illustrated by about 50 slides. 


LANTERN SLIDES FOR CrRcULATION. 


Alexander Adams, Douglas Terrace, Stirling: “A Trip on th 


French Riviera” and “A Tour Through Norway.” Vaness © 
Baird, Broughty Ferry: ‘“ Norw * 80 slides. Hans Gaertner 
Dundee (on application to Vaness C. Baird, Broughty Ferry): 


“Walks Abroad,” about 70 slides. 
Place, Stirling: “A Tour Through 
“A Trip to St. Kilda.” 


“Robert Burns.” 


Thomas Lupton, Abercromb} 
‘The Raiders’’ Country” ane 
W. C. Shaw, 18, Forth Street, Stirling: 


> 


Mr. R. J. Moss, of 98. Snow Hill, Birmingham, the well-known 
maker of acetylene generators, informs us that he has appointed Mr. 
E. G. Wood, of 2, Queen Street, Cheapside, to be his London.agent: 
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Dew Apparatus, §&c. 


he “Merito” Negative Drying Rack and the “Merito” Printing 
frame. Sold by W. L. Parkinson, Ltd., 62, Dale Street, Liver- 
ps 7 3 . soe 

The “ Merito” Negative Drying Rack can claim novelty, simplicity, 
nd eflectiveness as its chief merits, and its usefulness is at once 
parent. There are few photographers, whether professional or 
fateur, Who have not experienced difficulty in trying to dry plates 
fat films in the ordinary rack for holding negatives, 
ing to the principle being wrong for lack of air space, ard 


img, particularly the bottom portion, a long time to dry. The 
tito” rack overcomes this difficulty in a simple and efficient 
imner, the plates draining with the whole of the film suriace 
iiside for the air to play all over. A perforated V groove carries 
lb water away from the bottom edge of the negatives, and as no 
can lodge, the bottom portion dries almost as soon as any 
Moi the negative, saving a considerable amount of time. This 
aiure will appeal to all photographers. The rack is arranged to 
my twelve 4-plates, or eight 4-plates or any size plates up to 
ty 10. It can he folded flat for storing away when not in use. 


The “Merito” Printing Fran:e possesses many advantages for 
Sard photography, amongst which its simplicity is prominent, 
Sf beng nothing to arrange or set. The negative is placed in 
u recessed opening provided in the centre of the frame, and the 
td or print is placed in any position desired, which may be length- 
S) C0ssway any way or angle considered best to print. A brass 


£18 fixed on the edge of the frame back, projecting sufficiently 


on the underside to fit any of the four corresponding grooves which 
go round the outer edge of the frame, thus preventing the back, 
and consequently the card or print, from moving when being exa- 
mined. Portions of the negative may be printed, and to photographers 
who know the value of this, full advantage can be taken in an 
effective manner, with this frame. In addition, should the lines on the 
negative be out of perpendicular, sufficient space is available on the 
frame bed to adjust the print. 


Griffin “Bromide Paper.” Made by Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, 
Ltd., 20-26, Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
This new bromide paper, which will be known in future as “ A-1 
grade snow-white,” is the latest product of this firm, and prints on it 
possess great richness in the blacks and purity in the high 
ights. For enlarging it is specially suitable, having a rapid 
emulsion, thus making it possible to secure fully exposed enlarge- 
ments by reasonably short exposures. There is no tendency to fog 
or greyness, The exposure necessary to secure a fully exposed contact 
rint will be found surprisingly short, and development is very easy. 
To develop the image, first soak the paper in cold water in a clean 
porcelain dish. Pour the water off after it has been immersed 
5 seconds, and apply evenly either of the following developers :— 
Amidol: Amidol 70 gr., sodium sulphite, cryst. 650 gr., potassium 
bromide 15 gr., water 20 fl. oz.—-or—Metol-Quinol : Metol 8 gr., hydro- 
kinone ZO gr., sodium sulphite, cryst. 240 gr., sodium carbonate, 
cryst. 5€0 gr., bromide of potassium 4 gr., water 25 oz. If the 
whites of the print are greyish, or the shadows lack richness, 
increase the amount of bromide of potassium. After development, 
rinse print in water and fix in soda hyposulphite 1 oz., water 10 oz., 
for ten minutes. Then wash for half-an-hour in running water. 
Messrs. Griffin wish to draw attention to the fact that they are 
putting up this paper in the larger sizes in packets of four pieces 
only. They believe this will prove of great convenience to those 
making only occasional enlargements. “A-1 grade” is very 
suitable for toning with the sulphide bath, very fine sepias being 
obtained. The following toning baths may be used for producing 
sepia and blue prints, but they are not necessarily permanent :— 
Toning bath for sepia prints: Potassium citrate, 10 per cent. solu- 
tion, 1 0z.; copper sulphate, 10 per cent. solution, 70 minims; 
potassium ferri-cyanide, 10 per cent. solution, 60 minims. Toning 
bath for blue prints: Ammonia citrate of iron, 10 per cent. solution, 
2 drms.; potassium ferri-cyanide, 10 per cent. solution, 2 drms. ; 
water, 40 drms. 


Zigo. Made by Thomas Illingworth and Co., Ltd., Willesden Junc- 
tion, London, N.W. 

Zigo is a new self-toning paper recently introduced by the firm 
of Hlingworth. They claim for this paper that it has a distinct 
advantage over any other self-toning paper, inasmuch as it gives 
tones ranging from red to. purple without any chemicals whatever 
other than hypo. Zigo is, of course, a P.O.P., and is supplied with 
either matt or glossy surface. The tones obtained by simply 


placing the print in a solution of hypo are very satisfactory. The 
points to remember when using this paper are: ‘The prints 
must be printed: a little darker than the finished 
print is required, as they reduce somewhat in fixing. They 


ook a rather redder tone when wet than when dry; allowance, 
herefore, must be made for this when taking out of the hypo solution. 
Zigo matt prints are generally preferred in the red tone. They 
ake a little longer to tone than the glossy, and should be printed 
a little lighter and left in the hypo solution a little longer than the 
imes given for glossy prints, or the hypo solution may be 
strengthened. Zigo postcards curl a little after drying, and 
these can he easily flattened by drawing the card sharply 
under a of wood haying a smooth, sharp edge. To 
one:—Remove the print from the printing frame, and place 
direct into the following bath. Hyposulphite of soda (hypo), 3 oz. 
(3 tablespoonsful) ; water, 2002, (1 pint). It is advisable to mix the 
hypo in a little warm water, and then make up to the pint with 
cold water. For red tones allow print to remain six minutes; for 
rown tones, ten minutes; for purple tones, fifteen minutes. If a 
deeper tone is desired add more hypo. When the desired colour is 
obtained, place the print in running water, or constantly change the 
water for half an hour, and the operations are then complete. 
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Patent Dews. 


— 
The following applications for patents were made between Sep- 
tember 19 and October 1, 1904 :— 

Storing Negatives.—No. 20,114.—* An improved system for storing 
photographic negatives.” (Houghtons, Ltd., and Alfred Sydney 
Spratt.) 

Paper.—No, 20,157. “Improvements relating to paper and other 
surfaces for photographic printing.” (Jean Baptiste Germeuil 
Bonnaud.) 

Cameras.—No, 20,269. ‘‘Improvements in or relating to photo- 
graphic cameras.” (Edward Sanger Shepherd.) 

Shutters.—No, 29,237. “Improvements in shutters for photographic 
cameras.” (The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd.) 

Pneumatic Balls.—No. 20,330. ‘Improvements in pneumatic balls 
for photographic shutters and apparatus for compressing same.” 
(The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, Ltd.) 

Cameras.—No. 20,384. ‘Improvements in photographic cameras.” 
(George Washington.) 

Drying Line.—No. 20,414. “A portable drying line for film nega- 
tives and photographie prints.” (William Johnston.) 

Cinematographs.—No. 20,429. “Improvements in mechanism em- 
ployed in the production of cinematograph and mutoscopic pic- 
tures and dark slide for carrying sensitive photographic plates 
for taking impressions.” (Henry William Hamblin Palmer.) 

Cinematographs.—No. 20,430. “Improvements in mechanism em- 
ployed in the production of a series of photographic cinemato- 
graph pictures animated, also mutoscopic and stereoscopic to be 
actuated by coin-freed mechanism and circular dark slide for 
holding sensitive plate or disc.” (Henry William Hamblin 
Palmer.) 


Printing Apparatus.—No. 20,507. “Photographic printing appara- 
tus.” (Herman George Schumann.) 

Dark Slides.—No. 20,556. “Improvements in photographic dark 
slides or plate holders.” (Arthur Lewis Adams.) 

Cameras.—No. 20,624. “Improvements in photographic cameras.” 
(Alfred William Bevis.) 

Temporary Support.—No. 20,726. “A temporary support for sensi- 
tive photographic emulsions.” (Henry James Burton.) 

Cameras.—No. 20,729. “Improvements in photographic cameras.” 
(The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, Ltd.) 

Apparatus.—No, 20,769. “Improvements relating to photographic 
apparatus.” (Benjamin Joseph Edwards.) 

Plate Carriers.—No. 20.827. “Improvements in carriers for sensi- 
tised plates used in colour photography.” (Benjamin Jumeaux.) 

Developing Dishes.—No, 20,933. ‘Improvements. in developing, 
rinsing, and fixing dishes and developing and fixing tanks for 
photographic purposes.” (James Everett.) 

Films and Filters.—No. 20,954. ‘Improvements in or relating to 
the arrangement of films and filters for three-colour photo- 
graphy.” (Hans Schmidt.) 

Computing Exposures.—No. 21,080. “An instrument for comput- 
ing photographic exposures.” (John Walker Newall.) 

Cameras.—No. 21,13. ‘Improvements in or relating to cameras.” 


(Alfred Herbst.) 
—— ee ee 


Mrs. Isanrrua L. Brsuor, better known as Miss Isabella Bird, 
the famous traveller and authoress, died in Edinburgh on Friday, 
within a few days of completing her seventy-second year. Her first 
book, “The Englishwoman in America,” was published so long ago 
as 1856, and so recently as 1900 she published “The Yangtse Valley 
and Beyond.” Mrs. Bishop was an ardent supporter of philanthropic 
work at home and abroad, and had built five hospitals and an orphanage 
in the East. She married, in 1881, Dr. John Bishop, who died in 
1886. In 1901 she rode a thousand miles in Morocco, including a 
journey to the Atlas Mountains. She was a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society (the first lady Fellow elected to that body), a 
member of the Royal Photographic Society, and an honorary member 
of the Oriental Society of Pekin. 
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eetings Of Societies. 


—_—_—_>—_—_- 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


October. Name of Society. Subject. 
Royal Photographic Society ...|. Morocco. Mr. John H. Avery. 
Watford Photographic Soc’ety ion Competition Lantern Shi 
Sees {Camera Piciures from Balloons 
Royal Photcgraphic Society ...!\ Airships. Miss Bacon. 
ae {, Amateur Photographer 19)4 
South London Photo. Society...| ) Slides. 
Competition, ‘‘Annual Holida 
Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. | aes y 
Camera Club...... ..| Lantern Slide Trial Evenin 


Hackn 


TE cocoon |] SEES 


Brentford Photo. Society 


Glasgow Southern Photo. 


{ Discussion on Record Work. M 
‘| Turner, F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Excursion Prints Judged and Criti¢ 
Lantern Night. 

Pyro-Ammonia. Demonstrated. 


ey Photo. Society 


Birmingham Photo. Society ...| P. T. Deakin. 
HS iesoeseeess Blairgowrie and Dis, Ph. 


| Dime Development. Mr. J. D. Pet 
f{ Lantern Slide Making. Demonstri 
!) Mr. I. G. Hibbert. 

{ Crossed Swords Pigment Paper, 


A 
a 


!d Photo. Society.. 


Sterr, 


19..,.......... Everton Camera Club ............ monstrated. The Secretary. 
gene Control in Bromide Plinting. M 
19............] Boro.” Poly. Photo. Society ...... H 


G.B.R. 


| Hull P 


Southp: 


AD rsrnorecoo|| CECE (CID 6 osanoanonsnscoiabconson 


Architectural As 


.| Royal Photographic Society ...) 


London and Proy, Photo, 4 


Hull Photographic Society ...... 


erbury Cathedral. Mr. @ 
. Cam. Club. (eee varie 


Mechanics’ Institution] “ Focus” Lecturettes. 
{Carbon Printing. Demonstrated, 


Redhill and Dist. Camera Club|\ 'p, Pp, Padwick. 
.| Cricklewood Photo. Society ...| Beginners’ Night. 


Carbon Process. Demonstrated. 

{ J.T. Dyson. 

J Northumbr 

{ Lamley, F. 
Lantern Nig 

{Lhe Testing ef Orthoehromatic Pl 

\_ Mr. BE. J. Wall, F.R.P.S, 

f Printing by the Gum-Bichroi 

4 Process. Demonstrated. Mr.J.| 


hotographic Society ...... 


Rambles. Mr. Ge 
R.P.S, 


ort Photo. Society . 


Mummery. 
The Curbon Process. Demonstre 
{ Mr. J. T. Dyson. 


Boro.’ Poly. Photo. Society...... Instruction Evening Develop 

3 zi Ra HiGIQnat Unfrequented of — Sout. 
ze Royal Eno ver apiinl Soci byt { Italy, &c. Mr. J. Cooper Ashton 
22 ‘| Brentford Photo. Society ....... Visit to Salon and R.P.S. Exhibition 


PROFESS 


THe first mont 


ONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION—= 
LIVERPOOL BRANCH. 
hly meeting of the season was held at the Alexan 


Hotel, Dale Street, on September 28th. Mr. Mowll occupied | 
chair. The question of inviting the local photographers to a meet 


with the objec 
some argument 
on November 4 
would attend, 
some measures 
and district. 


give it anythin, 


2 


thing to their 


discu 


of discussing prices, was brought forward, and a 
it was unanimously decided that such a meeting be | 
h. It was hoped that many members of the profes; 
and that the opinions expressed might make poss 
tending to reduce the extreme price cutting in the | 


The chairman suggested that at the same time the 
of forming a professional photographers’ club might be laid before 
photographers of the district and opinion invited. Such an institut 
would certainly be useful to members of the profession, and could 
promoted easily and with a moderate outlay, if photographers we 


g like united support. One saw the same faces, t 


ter time, at these meetings, and it was hard to believe that of all 
photographers in Liverpool they were alone anxious to attempt so 
thing for the benefit of the profession, to help each other. The for 
tion of a club would bring them together, and most might learn so 


advantage from the experiences of others. The t 


secretary was instructed to send a copy of the following circulai 
each professional photographer in the district : “The Liverpool bra 
of the Professional Photographers’ Association beg to invite you t 
sion relative to professional photographers’ prices in the disti 


and with regard to forming a professional photographers’ club, 


November 4th, 


1904, at the Alexandra Hotel, Vale Street ; chair t 


taken at 8 p.m. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 


OcroseR 5.—The tirst meeting of the winter session was held in 
club’s new premises, No. 128a, George Street, which are in every | 
an improvement on the rooms vacated. More commodious, tastefi 


decorated, bet 


ter ventilated, and with a capital enlarging and d 


rooms annexed, it was small wonder that a general and unanim 
feeling of satisfaction at the change prevailed. This was voi 
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by the President, Mr. S. H. 


Wratten, who, in welcoming the mem- 


pers to their new abode, expressed his thanks to the small band 
of energetic and willing workers who had so successfully carried the 
energ 


mai 


) 
an 
‘was also well represented 


Jated on having obtained a 


jn another -column. 


sion, and coated but undried 


with interest. 
the momentary app 


plate manufactory. 
gelatine improved 
considerable time before use. 


m storing and blending gelatine, 
hat it should 
bromide in an emulsion was removed by washing, but an after 


utmost importance 


addition of the restrainer w 


not be successfully made without it. 
In the short discussion which followed Mr. C. E. Kenneth Mees 
said, when testing commercial p 
free bromide had been added. 
upon “speed.” In one particular case on starting development 
the speed indicated 150 Watkins. 
infinity, the speed was found to reach 1,000 Watkins. 


ter thorough. A cheery note was also sounded by the Hon. Sec., 
‘Mr, H. M. Bennett. A large number of new members had joined, 


dhe thought the club in the healthiest possible condition. It 


at the Royal Photographic Society’s 


‘Fxhibition and the Salon, and Mr. C. Austin was to be congratu- 


medal at the former. Other speakers 


followed in the same appreciative strain. 

he President then read a short but most interesting paper on 
the manufacture of dry plates, the full text of which will be found 
d Samples of the gelatine employed, dried emul- 


plates were passed round and examined 


In respect of the latter Mr. Wratten showed how 
ication of a warm finger to the glass side of a 
plate had resulted in a perm; 
‘A warm-handed assistant, he said, 
In answer to 
y keeping, and he invariably stored it for a 


anent marking on the sensitive surface. 
was not of much use in a dry 
questions, he stated he believe 


Makers, however, had different ideas 
but in any case it was of the 
be perfectly pure. The excess o 


as desirable. A yery fast plate would 


ates he could generally find i 
It had a somewhat remarkable effect 


On pushing development to 
Messrs. 


Wratten and Wainwright’s plates did not exhibit such eccentricities. 


Aiter a few appreciative an’ 


retrospective remarks from Mr, Pack- 


ham, a most hearty vote of thanks was accorded the President. 


BOWES PARK AND DISTRICT PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
OcropER Srv.—Mr. A. TH. Lisett delivered a lecture on “Home Por- 
tiaiture, Indoors.” The lecture was illustrated by over fifty lantern 
lides, to indicate the work which could be done in an ordinary room. 


The value in the use of screer 


ns and background, combined with modi- 


fied lighting trom the window, was very clearly shown, slides being 


exhibited giving diagrams of 
Tackground, also the window, 


ably restricted, in order to cbtain different effects. 


shown of photographs taken 


hat before taking up the 
of the 


he full glare of sunshine was falling 
temarkable, no trace of halation being visible. 
the use of as long a focus lens, as the room used would permit, 


leading artists, especially those o 


position of camera screens, sitter, and 
the light from which had been consider- 
Also results were 
of a subject sitting in a window, through 
ing. These slides were most 
Mr. Lisett recom- 
work a study should be made of paintings 
he Dutch artists. It would 


t+ 


be found, Mr. Lisett, said, that simplicity in pose and surroundings 


would give the most artistic 


he contends, should be the aim of all who 
Mr. Lisett stated 
of time development most usefu 
y this means he was able to get the results he desired with greater 


Successful work. 
method 


and therefore pleasing results, and this, 
would endeavour to do the 
he had found the Watkins’ 
, and he now invariably used 


tay 5, : 
telumnty, and he therefore recommended it. 


(a 


is 


WE are informed that the Gateshead Camera Club has been reorgan- 
ed, and arrangements for the coming winter season are now complete. 


The club rooms, at 87, High Street, Gateshead, have been newly deco- 


Tited and furnished for 
Sink, benches, 


for the use of members. 


club purposes. 
a water supply, 
dhte enlarging lantern has been purchased, and is now fixed, ready 
Arrangements are being completed for 


The dark room is fitted with 


and other necessities. A first-class half- 


Cementary photographic classes, to be conducted by members of the 


lub, on Mond 
followed will 
ticul 
will 

neous character 


ay evenings, commencing on the 17th inst. 


The syllabus 


be that of the City and Guilds of London Institute. Par- 
‘stay be obtained from the club secretaries. A few non-members 
he admitted to these classes. Lectures of an advanced and miscel- 
are being arranged for the Thursday evenings. 


Dews and Dotes. 


es 


Tux Photographic Club has removed its headquarters and meeting 
place to Huggett’s Red Cross Hotel, 19, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Tue Thornton-Pickard Manufactuping Company’s competition is 
now closed, and we shall shortly publish the results of the judging. 


THE final date for receiving entries to the Watford Exhibition has 
been extended twelve days, and is therefore October 17. The date 
for receiving the exhibits is, as before, October 19. 


Tue Wimbledon Camera Club opened their winter session and new 
headquarters at Rembrandt Studios, Hill Road, Wimbledon, on Sep- 
tember 30, with a practical demonstration on “Platinotype Printing 
for Beginners,” by Mr. E. T. Holding. 


Wr regret to have to record the death of Mr. R. K. R. Flamank, 
of the firm of R. Flamank and Son, Sutton Street, Aston, Birming- 
ham. Mrs. Flamank will continue to carry on this well-known busi- 


ness, which will, as hitherto, be conducted on prompt and businesslike 
lines. 


THE prospectus of the Hartlepool Fourth Annual Exhibition has 
been sent us. It is noteworthy that the exhibition is divided into 
two sections: (1) Photographic, and (2) Art. The last day for entries 
is November 9, and full particulars may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Geo. Scott), 30, Cobden Street, W. Hartlepool. 


Jarrow Camera Club.—The members of this flourishing society 
opened the winter session on Tuesday evening last with a smoking 
concert in the club room, Walter Street, Jarrow. There was a large 
attendance, presided over by Mr. E. W. Penman (president). The 
Secretary (Mr. W. Hanning) announced during an interval that the 
ecture season would begin on Tuesday next, when Mr. Reick would 
speak upon plate development. 


A PuHorocraputic Society for Aberystwyth.—At a meeting held at 
the Congregational Schoolroom, Aberystwyth, presided over by Pro- 
essor D. M. Lewis, it was decided to form a photographic society for 
he town and district. The following officers were appointed :— 
President, Professor Lewis; vice-presidents, Messrs..G. W. Cosens, 
E. H. Short, and Robert Ellis; secretary, Mr. F. A. Reid; and 
reasurer, Mr, Miall Jones. 


Brentrorp Photographic Society. — At the general meeting, 
held on October 4th, at the Baths, Brentford, the officers were re- 
elected with slight change. A record section was formed, under the 
directorship of Mr. Turner, F.R.Hist.Soc., with Mr. R. H. ¥. 
Hitchens as hon. secretary. This will be the last meeting of the society 
at the Baths. All future meetings will be held in the Free Library’ 
Lecture Hall, situated within three minutes’ walk of the railway 
station (L. and 8.W. Railway). 


Avpress Wanted.—Mr. H. M. Fell writes from 57, 59, and 61, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.: “In your issue of September 20, 
on page &60, under the title of ‘Spotty Prints,’ Mr. E. Woodcock 
writes for some information with regard to the cause of spots on 
C.C, Paper. If you will kindly send me the address of this gentle- 
man I believe that I can assist him in getting over this trouble.” Will’ 
Mr. Woodcock communicate direct with Mr. Fell? We have not kept: 
his address. 


W. Warren Jepson, of 3, Cookridge Street, Leeds, Photo-Enlarger, 
Retoucher, etc., writes: “I am pleased to say that owing to a con- 
tinued increase in the amount of business I have now added to my 
facilities for the execution of high-class work, and also for the quick. 
dispatch of orders, by the fitting up of new and commodious premises, 
and that on and after the 17th inst. my address will be The Photo- 
graphic Works, Hanover Street, Leeds. In future the style of the 
firm will be W. Warren Jepson and Co.” 


“THERE'S a fine thing going cheap which exhibition secretaries should 
carefully consider,” says a writer in the ‘‘ Yorkshire Weekly Post.” 
“The Bradford Exhibition will shortly close, and the wall covering of 
the photographic section will be for sale, and should be secured by 
someone. It is olive green dull canvas and a grey frieze on which the 
pictures appear to great advantage. It really is a great chance, and 
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full particulars can be obtained from Mr. Alex. Keighley, Steeton, 
High Hall, Keighley. 

Scorrisu Natural History Society.—The fifth ordinary general 
meeting of the Scottish Natural History Society was held last Thurs- 
day night in the Society’s Rooms, 5, Queen Street. A lecture was 
delivered by Mr. J. B. Mears, entitled “Photography and Nature,” 
illustrated by a series of lantern slides from photographs taken by 
Mr. A. L. van Someren. The lecturer, after explaining the methods 
of work in different localities, showed numerous interesting slides, 
including sets of slides illustrating the life history of a bird, and the 
protective colouring of eggs and birds. 


InrorD Photographic Society—On Monday last, at Cranbrook 
College, the annual general meeting of this Society was held. The 
annual report and the financial statement were satisfactory. Mr. 
Haslam was elected president. The vice-presidents were as follows :— 
Messrs. G. W. Barnes, Brand, Whitelow, Mann, Galledge, Frost, 
W. N. Beale and the Rev. J. W. Eisdell. Mr. H. Cole was elected 
secretary and treasurer, with Mr. Perritt as assistant. Mr. Hornby 
was elected hon.-lanternist, and the committee was appointed as 
follows:—Messrs. Aldons, Hall, Radford, Rotherham, Williams, 
Eames, Heyman, and Hill. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER was preparing to take a view at the top of Duncan 
Street, Manchester Road, Bradford, on Monday last, when a man 
named Patrick Fogarty went up to him and dashed the camera to the 
ground. He was running away, when P.C. Blackburn caught him, 
and a struggle ensued, in the course of which Fogarty kicked the 
constable on the legs and body. For this assault he was committed 
for four months, with hard labour, at the Bradford City Police-court, 
and an additional month’s imprisonment was imposed for breaking 
the camera. He had been twenty-one times previously convicted, six 
being for assaulting the police. 


Ensicn Film Competition.—Houghtons, Limited, ask us to draw 
attention to the fact that the current month (October) closes for 
the present this competition. The awards in the September compe- 
tition are as follows:—(1) £10, Miss Dora Messow, Brandon, Holly 
Walk, Leamington; (2) £5, Sergeant T. J. Moore, 17th Lancers, Pier 
Hill Barracks, Edinburgh; (3) £1, Mr. A. Best, 60, Whippingham 
Road, Brighton; (4) £1, Mr. R. Lawrence, Craigroyston, Oban ; 
(5) £1, Mr. F. A. Garratt,,6, Wolverton Avenue, Kingston Hull, 
Surrey; (6) £1, Mr. W. Lappin, Gilford, co. Down, Ireland; (7). £1, 
Miss G. Wilmot, Mickleton, Chipping Camden, Glos. Meus 


Roruprusm Photographic Society.—At the fifteenth annual meeting, 
on Tuesday last, officers were chosen as under : President, Mr. H. Isle 
Hubbard; vice-presidents, Messrs. J. Leadbeater, W. Firth, and 
J. W. Stamp; hon. treasurer, Mr. F. Oldham; hon. secretary, Mr. 
H. C. Hemingway ; assistant, Mr. C. E. Davis; auditor, Mr. Davison ; 
curator, Mr. F. Sargeant; members of Council, Messrs. W. Mason, 
J. GC. Cox, F. Thomlinson, and F. Sargeant. The report of the year’s 
work was exceedingly satisfactory, and there was an increased balance 
in hand. It was announced that Lady Holland would open the an- 
nual exhibition. Mr. J. Leadbeater gave an address on “The 
Photography of Lightning.” 


R.P.S. “Rep Book” Night.—We would again draw the attention 
of members of affiliated societies to the special meeting arranged for 
them to-night (Oct. 14) at the New Gallery, Regent Street, London, 
W. The Committee of the Royal Photographic Society believe that 
members will welcome this opportunity of fraternising and of viewing 
the forty-ninth Annual Exhibition. As already announced, there 
will be no charge for admission, the Council of the R.P.S. having 
promised free admission to every member producing his “ Red Book” 
or the special red ticket issued by the Executive Committee for the 
current year. The reception of visitors by the Executive Committee 
will commence at seven o'clock. At eight o'clock there will be an 
address by the Chairman, followed by an exhibition of the competi- 
tion slides and slides in natural colours by various processes. 


Ricumonp Camera Club.—The autumn session of this club opened 
on Thursday eyening last week, when the members were informed, to 
their great regret that the hon. secretary, Mr. E. G. Richardson, had 
been obliged, after many years of valuable work for the club, to sever 
his connection with it in consequence of his removal from Richmond. 
Mr. J. A. Abbott, of St. Leonard’s House, East Sheen, who has been 
acting as hon. secretary pro. tem., was appointed to the office. After 


transacting the business incident upon the opening of the new sessior 
some slides brought by members of the club were passed through th 
lantern. These consisted of various landscapes by Mr. Brethertor 
views of Ludlow, the Wye district, etc., by Mr. Cheese, some do 
photographs by Dr. Rodman, followed by some of his radiographs ¢ 
shells and views taken during a motor car trip in N9-thamptonshire. 


Eptspuren Socicty’s Exhibition—The annual exhibition of th 
Edinburgh Photographic Society is to be held later this session, ani 
will open on February 25, 1905, which is about three months late 
than last year. There will be two sections, as before, one for members 
work and one open to all. In both classes medals will be awarded a 
the discretion of the judges. The Society have also arranged a syllabu 
for the general meetings and the practical evenings, which will carr, 
them on until May. ‘The opening meeting of the session was held las 
week in the rooms, 38, Castle Street, when Mr. J. Tuder Cundall 
3.Sc., the new president, delivered his inaugural address. He dis 
cussed photography in three aspects, that of simple representation, a 
a vehicle for pictorial representation, and as an aid to scientifi 
research. 

Trp Art of the Showman.—The camera cannot lie” is a sayin 
nearly as old as photography itself, remarks a writer in the curren 
number of “The Easy Chair,” but, if this is correct, its animate 
brother is certainly not its equal as regards veracity, as the follow 
ing will prove. A certain showman had booked a hall for the exhi 
bition of animated pictures in a small town in Ireland, and, ©: 
going over to complete preliminary arrangements, he discovered, some 
what to his chagrin, that a strong pro-Boer feeling existed amon 
1e inhabitants. Now, he had announced upon his bills that all th 
atest pictures from the theatre of war (the South African War wa 
progress) would be shown, and great excitement prevailed in an 
icipation of the event. Of course, such pictures as he hhad wer 
entirely in opposition to the opinions of his patrons, but the wil 
showman was equal to the occasion. He quickly arranged severé 
aked scenes depicting unfortunate Boer prisoners being maltreate! 
by brutal English soldiers, and other pictures of a similar charactel 
and so realistic were they that a certain Irish newspaper, whose nam 
it would be unfair to divulge, actually printed an article demandin 
nat a Government inquiry should immediately be held to discove 
and punish the perpetrators of these foul outrages ! 


ix 


5 


Satu Smallest Sister.—In 1899 it was announced that Professo 
W. H. Pickering had made a discovery (the first of the kind by th 
aid of photography) which, if confirmed by subsequent observatior 
would add a ninth satellite to the known cortege of the plane 
Saturn. It is interesting to note, therefore, that Professor Barnar 
has recently caught a further glimpse of the tiny moon, on whose ree 
existence some doubt had begun to be cast. To this new worl 
Professor Pickering has given the name of Phebe, a sister of Satur 
or the shining one. ‘This title is something of a misnomer either wa 
it is regarded; the “sister” is a little creature with a diameter ¢ 
probably no more than 200 miles, while that of her giant “ brother: 
is 69,780 (polar), or 76,470 (equatorial). As for “shining,” Phoeb 
is the faintest body in the Solar system, have an estimated sta 
magnitude of less than 16, which may be better understood when 1 
is remembered that from Sirius to naked eye invisibility is but si 
magnitudes, Phebe thus being, of course, ten such stages faintel 
Eyen from Saturn, the newly-found satellite would be beyond nakec 
eye range! Let it not be thought, however, that this latest planetar 
discovery is unimportant. Faint as she is, Phoebe is the largest bod 
found in the Solar system since October 24, 1851, when Lassell dif 
covered Ariel and Umbriel, the two inner moons of Uranus. 


Arracutne Banking Accounts.— An interesting point affecting bank 
ing accounts was heard in the City of London Court the other day 
3assano’s Studios, Ltd., Old Bond Street, have recovered judgmen 
for three guineas and £1 4s. costs against Mr. W. T. Mastermar 
Horsemonden, Kent, for photographs supplied. Then Captain W. & 
Masterman, of Tunbridge Wells, wrote to the plaintiffs, and sent 
cheque on the Tunbridge Wells branch of Lloyds Bank for thre 
guineas, saying that he knew nothing of the legal proceedings. Th 
plaintiffs now sought to garnishee the banking account for £1 4s., th 
unpaid costs; and they said that Mr. W. T. Masterman and Captai 
W. S. Masterman were one and the same. The solicitor for Lloyd 
Bank said that this statement was not true. Captain W. S. Mastet 
man and a Mr. Miller owned the account at the*bank. They coul 
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not allow the account of a: man who had never had anything to do with 
4 plaintiffs to be attached. The plaintiffs’ solicitor said that they 


were entitled to attach the account and inquire into the amount 


to be carried out. ast 3 
gmishee summons, but the plaintiffs could have a receiver ap- 


Tur Salon from an Art Standpoint.—Commenting on the twelfth 
annual exhibition of the Photographic Salon, the writer of Art Notes 
nthe “Illustrated Londen News” says the colour of the prints them- 
glyes, their mounts, and the charming simplicities of the wall. all 
{end to give he gallery an atmosphere of good taste, but, to be frank, 
jardly more ; and hardly more is expressed by the photographs them- 
sves. Vehement as are the photographers of to-day in declaring 
that their occupation is an art pure and simple, it is hard to follow 
the argumen that is designed to prove it to be sO. Scope for good 
judgment and scope for a refined taste are ample in work with the 
tamera, but these qualities are only attendant on the great talent, so 
fo speak, of the camera, itself. It is the instrument’s point of view 
which is pervading every photograph, and this individuality is fully 
gssttong as that of any photographer. Here then is the difficulty. 
The main effort of the more advanced photographer of the day, as 
x in the two London exhibitions, is to stamp out the mere 
mnechanical work of his instrument. -By changing tones here and 
ere, heightening this and lowering that, he gains a result which has 
tbyiously something to do with the human hand, but which is neces: 
wtily without the impulse and completeness of entirely original work. 
Nor is this result a complete photograph, for the truth as expressed 
by the camera only shows itself in the spaces untouched by the 
photographer. 


Konak Pictures of Macedonia.—Kodak, Limited, have arranged 
it 115, Oxford Street, a little exhibition of enlargements from photo- 
maphs taken by Professor P. N. Milnkoff, a Russian historian, during 
‘recent journey in Macedonia. The original negatives were all 
taken with a No. 14 Folding Pocket Kodak. Due allowance being 
made for the woolliness which is inseparable from an enlargement, 
the seventy-nine pictures in this exhibition give a very fair idea of 
the scenery and national costumes of the lower half of the Balkan 
minsula. The photographs of the “Iron Gate” on the River Virdar, 
letween Salonika and Uskub (No. 12), and of the lake of Okhrida 
No, 19), show that, if a satisfactory solution of the Near Eastern 
problem can be found, the Macedonian vilayets—and the same is 
ime of a large part of Bulgaria—have many charms to attract the 
lorist. Nos. 13, 60, and 67 illustrate the methods of threshing 
fmmonly employed by the Macedonian peasants. The corn is strewn 
tpon an earthen threshing floor and crushed by a roller drawn by 
ine pretty little white oxen to whose share falls a arge part of the 
tm work of the Balkans, or trodden out by the hardy little ponies 
Which trot round the floor roped to a stake in the centre. A number 
Of groups of peasants display the picturesque costumes which haye 
not yet been displaced by slop clothes from Central Europe, and No. 
io gives a most humorous portrait of a khamal or porter in Bitolia. 
The whole exhibition can be seen in a quarter of an hour. 


: The programme of 
ne ensuing winter is also included, and in addition to 
a photograph by the energetic Hon. Sec. serves both as a 
a ere and as an advertisement for a well-known gaslight paper. 
a ects pleased to see that Mr. Kimber is making a step 
ice i: d rection in the compilation of the season’s programme by 
., he Senees of such well-known lecturers as Messrs. F. 
; unean, 0. G. Pike, Charles B. Howdill, H. C. Shelley, A. J. 
Hewitt, KE. W. Harvey Piper, and F. Ormiston Smith. 
among many others amply point not only to a successful 
1 Series of evening meetings for the members of the 
Society, but also discloses the fact that an equally suc- 
4s been passed. We commend the example of this 
many others throughout the country, and feel sure that 
on of a first-class programme of lectures and demonstra- 
tts at first hand will repay a hundredfold in increased 


ixtures for t 
his a 


ese names. 
nd instruct} 


*sociation to 
the introducti 
a by expe 
) 


membership and vitality any expenses attached to the venture. The 
Year Book also. includes among other interesting items several blank 
pages for notes, rules of the Society, places to photograph, and list of 
members, etc. A black lead pencil is attached to the volume, without 
which we feel sure no member of the Club would think oi venturing 
forth on a photographic expedition. 


Puorocrapnic Survey of Sussex.—The photographic survey of 
Sussex is making progress, and some photographs of great interest 
have been received, notably those from Mr, Gerald Loder, M.P., 
Canon Cooper, of Cuckfield, Mr. W. H. Hills, and Mr. Alfred Roods. 
It will be remembered that the photographic survey of the county was 
only decided vpon at the last annual meeting of the Sussex Archeo- 
logical Society, when a Committee was appointed to carry out what 
will probably prove to be a very important undertaking. The Com- 
mittee desire that all who are able will endeavour to contribute to the 
cellection of photographic records now in progress, and it is hoped 
that a large number of amateur photographers and others will take 
this announcement as a direct appeal to them to assist the Committee. 
The subjects for recording photographically are those that have any 
county interest—not only old buildings, as now existi but photo- 
graphs of them taken from old prints, paintings, drawings, etc., also: 
photographs of old documents, books, maps, etc., historic trees, land- 
marks, etc., while especially to be desired are photographs illustrating 
old customs, some of which are dying out, e.g., mummers, Jack-in-the- 
green, the doll, May-day, maying, the game of stool-ball, etc., whether 
taken from the life or from old drawings. The Secretary would be 
glad to know beforehand of such occurrences with a view to their 
being photographed. The Committee of the Photographic Survey 
also desire to obtain as members those who are willing to undertake- 
work in a small section of the county. Donations would be very 
acceptable to meet the unavoidable expenses. The Hon, Secretary and! 
Treasurer of the Survey is Mr. J. C. Stenning, Steel Cross House, 
near Tunbridge Wells, who would be glad to give any further informa- 
tion, and to him all photographs, etc., should be forwarded. 


Brruincuam Photographic Society.—The following are extracts 
from the annual report :—The membership roll now stands at 177 
(inclusive of 27 new members) as compared with 191 last year. More 
new members are needed, and your Council earnestly request the 
hearty co-operation of all members in obtaining a larger number of 
new members during the coming year. Increased mem ip means 
increased spending power, and therefore increased facilities for all 
members. The two new cameras, size 12 by 10 and 15 by 12, pur- 
chased and available for members’ use, have been much appreciated, 
having been loaned to members ea twenty-seven occasions, exclusive 
of periods when in use on society excursions. Success has again at- 
tended our members at the exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society, two medals having been awarded, one each to Mrs. G. A. 
Barton and Mr. W. A. Clark. After twenty years’ membership of 
the present Society and thirty years’ membership with the older one, 
Mr. W. B. Osborn has been elected an honorary member. Your - 
Council feel assured the members cordially thank Mr. Osborn for his 
long services, and wish him continued years of prosperity and good’ 
health. The best thanks of the Society are due to Mr. A. J. Leeson, 
who has so ably filled the office of President during the past year. 
All who attended the conversazione and garden party so generously 
given by our President will unite in expressing their thanks for the- 
kindly and courteous treatment extended to them. Mr. H. Vooght- 
Cornish having resigned the post of Honorary Secretary to the Society,. 
your Council desire to place on record their high appreciation of” 
the valued services rendered by him in that position since April, 
1900. Much of the recent success of the Society is due to his untiring 
efforts, and the members will join the Council in wishing Mr. Cornish 
many years of continued membership, if in a less exacti g position. 
Warwickshire Survey.—The curator reports having now in hand 106. 
prints (from five new contributors). These were collected previous. 
to, and shown at the B.P.S. Exhibition in February last, and, although 
a fair average, the number is not nearly so great as last year, whens 
several members contributed largely in local subjects. In March last, 
prints to the number of 468, on 407 mounts, were handed in to the- 
City Library for safe keeping—a selection of the more interesting 
having been previously exhibited in the City Art Gallery by the 
kindness of Mr. Whitworth Wallis. The curator will be pleased! 
to receive contributions of prints of any of the following for the 
survey :—Old Broad Street Corner, old Congreve Street, old Queen’s. 
College. 
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Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given 

*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 

correspondents. 

eee Cenerey 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION 
THE PROPOSED BENEVOLENT FUND. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen —I fear, from your note appended to Mr. Watson’s 
letter’ (p. 878) that you may think me guilty of claiming some 
originality for the suggestion that the P.P.A. should start a Bene- 
volent Fund. Far from doing so, I took it for granted that every one 
knew this to be one of the ultimate objects of the Association, laid 
down in the inaugural address by Mr. Thomas Bedding. Further, 
I believe it is generally known that the Association, and especially 
Mr. Lang Sims, has devoted much thought and time to solving 
some of the undoubted difficulties in the way of managing a fund 
that shall work satisfactorily. My own effort was merely to re- 
awaken the interest; and if there was any new suggestion from me, 
it was in the idea (which I here and now slightly amplify) of a 
joint committee. I know (from painful experience) the troubles of 
the old “Benevolent,” and something of the difficulties of the 
P.P.A., and those which faced the Royal, when it was asked to 
take over the work, and suggest that many of these difficulties could 
be overcome if the Councils of the P.P.A. and the Royal ‘would 
each undertake to nominate six persons each year to serve as mem- 
bers of a “benevolent” committee, which should be strengthened 
by (say) six other members elected annually by subscribers to the 
unds. In this way we should get some assurance of a permanent 
committee which would command the respect of every section of 
photographers. 
Since re-raising the subject I have had most encouraging letters 
rom important firms of manufacturers and dealers, and from gen- 
tlemen of the highest standing in connection with photography, 
promising generous support if they can be assured that those for 
whom the benefits are mainly intended (the professionals) take a 
real interest in the matter and are prepared to do their part. Of 
his I think there can be little doubt, if the few professionals who 
have written me upon the subject are at all fairly representative of 
he opinions of the craft. 

The P.P.A. has shown its practical interest by arranging to 
devote almost the whole of its meeting on October 21 to the discus- 
sion of this subject. At the invitation of the Secretary I hope to 
lay before the members some interesting particulars of the work 
(and difficulties) of the old “Benevolent,” and if only a hundred 
professionals will follow the lead of Mr. Frank Watson by writing 
to you or to the P.P.A. to promise even a small amount of regular 
support a new “Benevolent” will be undoubtedly star 
sound lines. 

It is truly heartrending to 
distress, and at the same time to know that considerab 
available if only an organisation can be formed to collect and 
properly administer them. The support of the professional is the 
one thing needful, and I cannot believe that his attitude will long 
‘continue to be that which was put into words by one of the craft : 
“Tet the beggars go to the workhouse.” There are some disgraces 
to the profession for whom even the workhouse seems too good; 
but—there are some honest, anxious strugglers who should never be 
allowed to drift to that haven. 

Whether the problem shall be hopefully, helpfully tackled this 
winter, or shelved for at least some years will probably depend upon 
the action of your readers between this date and that of the next 
meeting of the P.P.A. 
and promise a small subscription?—Yours faithfully, 

H. Snowpen Warp. 


AND 


know some of the cases of genuine 


e funds are 


Hadlow, Kent, October 7, 1904. 

[Our comments on Mr. Watson’s letter were designed not for the 
purpose of disputing the originality of Mr. Ward’s suggestion, but 
to remind the former gentleman and professional photographers 
generally that the machinery for the administration of a Benevo- 
lent Fund—if such can be formed—had been in existence for over 


Is it too much to ask them to write a note | 


ed, and on | 


three years. While on the subject we may say that we find or 


| selves unable to endorse the idea that the co-operation of the Roy 


Photographic Society should be sought in the matter. The R.P, 
has already on hand more work than it can get through with ef 
ciency and expedition; and, besides, does not, in our opinion, exi 
for the purpose of promoting benevolence. Moreover, joint cor 
mittees selected from bodies having no real community of intere 
rarely work well together. At the risk of being charged with und 
reiteration, we must again urge—as we have urged before—that # 
initial action in the establishment of a Benevolent Fund shou 
come from professional photographers themselves through the 
representative body, the P.P.A. Finally we ask, as we asked « 
September 2: “ Who will come forward to help?”—Eps. B.J.P.] 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Not long ago it was the practice of some of o 
monthly magazines to give us such information as: So many piee 
of lump sugar placed end to end would reach Australia; or, { 
many boxes of lucifer matches put one on the other would rea 
the moon. This seemed very wonderful, but was really a ve 
simple calculation, easy to make, and not difficult to verify, on pape 
In some such arithmetical frame of mind Mr. Frank Watson, 
Brighton, in your last number, has calculated that if the membe 
of the Professional Photographers’ Association, 500 strong, su 
scribed 5s. each, it would produce £125 per annum;. and furthe 
if the same number paid 6d. per week it would realise £650 p 
annum. So far so good. Mr. Watson is presumably a memb 
of the Association, but probably he has not had much experien 
in collecting annual subscriptions, and I am afraid he knows litt 
of the circumstances or inclinations of the average profession 
photographer. 

There is an old story about a little girl who while at sche 
had this question put to her: “If I lent your father £100 
Christmas, and he were to repay me at the rate of £25 every thr 
months, how much would he owe me in July?” The pupil answere 
promptly: “£100.” “No, no,” said the teacher, “you evident 
do not understand my question.” “Oh, yes, Ido, miss; but you dot 
know my father.”—Yours truly, Oxp Pro. 

London, October 10, 1904. 


To the Editors. 


emen,—Referring to Mr. Watson's letter in the “B.J.P 
week I should like to make a practical suggestion whi 
would, I think, materially help the members in discussing 1 
Benevolent scheme at their meeting on, the 21st inst. 

Let those members willing to subscribe 5s. a year, and 6d. p 
week (as proposed by Mr. Watson) or any other sum, to a Benevole 
Fund, kindly communicate the fact to the Hon. Sec., P.P.A., é 
Baker Street, London, W., before the date of the above meeting. 

Thanking you in anticipation I remain, dear sirs, yours truly, 

F. A. Briper. 


Gent 
of last 


Dalston, October 8, 1904, 


SHANGHAI AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Arrangements are now being made for the anm 
Photographic Exhibition in connection with the above society, to 
held about the end of this or beginning of next year. It is propos 
to devote one section to the interests of photographic manufacture 
and dealers, and makers are invited to send samples, specimens 
work done with their product, catalogues, and anything likely to 
of interest, and at the same time advertise their goods. 
The exhibition will be held in one of the largest buildings hei 
and one particularly suited to the purpose. Ample room will 
available for the proper display of all exhibits. We hope to be al 
to pass all exhibits received in this section to exhibitions held 
other societies in China and Japan, but this is only in the case 
those following our date. We may mention that the exhibitions 
this society have become one of the most popular events of the ye 
here, and are visited by large numbers, people not only resident, b 
tourists and others passing through, of which there are always 
large number. While making no charge of any kind for space, ’ 
cannot bear more than local expenses. We think that the small c 
to makers of sending out here will be a good investment as an adv 
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4 of their goods. Exhibits should be addressed to the under- 
_ nd reach here as early in December as possible.—Yours 
i J. Hervey Loncuurst, Hon. Secretary. 
September 1, 1904. 


mea, 
thfully, 


Shanghai, 


PRINTING TINTED BORDERS ROUND TRYO)1;. ONE 
BROMIDE PRINTS. 

To the Editors. 
fentlemen—I tried some months ago a method described in one 
| photographic magazines of printing borders, and do not find 
4 ” il aceurate as my own method, which I venture to 
iad you may test it if you think it likely to be of any use 


seri 


others. Pas A ; E 
Ibis necessary to use a printing frame with open ends, i.e., flush 


ih the rebate on which the glass rests. d 

foundation of the method is the guide card for cutting the 
ieks, and I make it as follows :—Cut a piece of good stout white 
ing card to fit the printing frame easily but closely,#with a 
extending to the edge of the frame at one end to take the 
fide pins A.A. (see diagram); place the card in the frame drive 
H stout pins through the projecting end well into the end bar of 
frame, and cut off sufficient to leave about half an inch project- 
Before removing the card from the frame make a line round it 
om the front close to the frame, draw central lines horizontally and 
Mically from which to lay off lines marking the sizes of masks 
i intend to use,.and at the corner of each puncture the card 


working there (Liverpool) during the last twenty years, and they 


could be counted by hundreds. ‘Truly, 
Devil a saint will be. Higher prices are 
this city for cabinet photos than was tl 


when the Devil is ill the 
being obtained to-day in 
1e case fifteen years ago. 


With regard to profit, when you see the mushroom men who do three 
retouched cabinets for 2s. 6d. and twelve promenades for 10s. 6d. 
smoking big cigars and driving their motor-car one is inclined to 


think that there is some profit in photogr 
Liverpool, Oct. 10, 1904. 
[We are glad to hear that photography in 
as our correspondent makes out, but we tl 
his case without the introduction of veiled 


SOME PECULIARITIES 


TOTAL 


OF 
SPECTRUM 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Thorne Baker’s artic 
is open to a good deal of criticism. 

In the first place new patent blue was 
by Valenta (P. Corr., 1897, pp. 129, 185 
states (P. Corr., 1900, p. 99) that woolblac 
of sensitising action from A to D, and wi 
indistinct band from D 4 E to beyond 


DYES 


aphy yet.—Yours truly, 
ARGUS. 
Liverpool is.so prosperous 
uink he might have stated 
personality.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


WHICH PRODUCE 


SENSITIVENKESS. 


e under the above title 
first tested as a sensitiser 
). The same author also 
k 4 B gives a broad band 
h long exposure a second 
H, therefore this rather 


knocks the bottom out of 


I have already drawn at 


Mr. Baker's theory, as the yellowish 


green is included in the region from D 4 E to E. 


ention to the fact that this dye was 


practically used by Dr. Eder’s Institute in three-colour work. 

With regard to Titan-scarlet, one can only assume that he refers 
o Titan-scarlet 8, which was also tested first by Valenta (P. Corr., 
901, pp. 231, 490), there being four varieties of this dye. Mr. 
Baker makes this an exception to his theory. As the absorption of 
his dye is in strong solution from C 4 D to H, and as it sensitises 
or the same region, the exception hardl~ holds. 

I am not quite clear as to the exact meaning of the first sen- 
ence in his article at the top of the first column on p. 868, but if 
he means thati a fluorescent dye does not exert a screening action 
1e is quite wrong, as one has only to add enough of any of the 
worescent eosine group to obtain a strong screening effect. 

Mr. Baker also states that new patent blue forms ‘‘a ‘screen’ 


(Fina MW VW nN gee ae ie ue Re ss ais ae hence a ae é he 
PATA, \ VAY WAVY VIA ray which t ate a nsitive. ne he used ti 
{ Ht! | alll i AY (\N rays to which the plate is least sensitive presume he used this 


a pin. We are now ready for cutting the masks. Take as 
Vy pieces of stout paper you will require for the style of 
er you wish to print, place them one upon another with the 
lide card on top, and cut them accurately to size of card, taking 


dye, like the other two, in a solution of 1:100,000. Unfortunately 
, F for him -Dr. Eder (‘Spectralanalytische Studien iiber Photo- 
me they do not shi : 


t from their position; pierce them through 


contin ll: Fan ves aul Gerace graphischen Dreifarbendruck,” 1902, pp. 20, 21, and 22) gives the 
e guide card.a . 


psorption of this dye for the spectrum, and determines it for every 
our wave lengths, and when used in a cell of the same internal 
hickness as Mr. Baker’s, but with a strength of solution of 
4:100,000, that, is, four times as strong, he shows that the total 
bsorption extends from A 635 to a 596, or from nearly C to D, the 
whole of the yellow and yellow-green being transmitted, though 
weakened; but the very region where there is total absorption is 
ne region where the strongest sensitising action of the dye exists. 


» the size selected and through 
e guide pin-holes. The holes pierced in the pieces of paper will 
ak where lines are to be drawn for cutting the masks. You will 
iv find that you have masks which can be removed and replaced 
tly in their original position. 
Ty enable the printing paper to be taken out and replaced in 
Uister, cut a strip of card of the width of the other end bar of 
Me frame, place it in position, drive two pins through it into the 


2 


2 


fie and cut off to the same length he guide pins A.A. Now Se 6 % Zi : 
fee the printing par oe 5 a8 : wel es A ee Again, in 1884 Dr. Eder pointed out that the maximum of sensi- 
1 i aper on at ‘lear gla ne Irame, =} rose . . ~ Prd 

Be rivsine’ mo, par irs gee 5 1 § tising action of an eosine-dyed film differed only by 16—20 pw pu 
ie iiggins’ mountant on a strip of paper, press it down on the ; a ee AE bea PS : 
nn ; rom the maximum absorption of a sheet of gelatine stained with 
ming paper and strip of card to hold the two together. The Aas 

ibuntant will dry in a minute or tw i man riking ‘i 2 2 ore 

ough the paper peEEMiNS! coun ihwte; eoknomt, ereny Glew iilianny Further, it would be interesting if Mr. Baker would explain on 
7 aper, 


he ground of his hypothesis the action of orthochrom T, which 
shows two absorption bands with maxima at about a560— a 573 
and \ 520—A 525, yet this gives three maxima at A 589, 527, and 


ike the mask cut to the size the picture is to be printed, place 
2 he guide pins, and with a little mountant attach the central 
trtio to the clear glass to hold it in position for protecting the 


ot . : : 5 i 480 with a short exposure, but with a little longer exposure a closed 
Brine arrose borders is being prined. When 30% | end from © to “litle bo” Would it be possible to explain the 
ine, adjust the Rae a th th I Sen i eae finally si action of nitrosodimethylaniline which ina strength of 1:7,500 shows 
tintin na ie eer nae enon nee 4. EMD es tes a strong absorption from F to K, but sensitises from D 4 E to 
) > Paper with guide card attached by means of the pins at about N? 
Meother end of the frame. ee ae 


Surely what applies to the less refrangible rays should be applic- 


Tean r i i 
cut a cuide card 2 aeaa f *h less , takes . ‘| if 
ao ard and masks in much less time than it take able, if a law, to the more refrangible ; but if both ends of the spec- 


Describe the > Saris . 
eee cette. ~Yours faithfully, M. G. trum are considered, Mr. Baker's law is the exception and the excep- 
aaa tion the law.—Yours faithfully, E. J. Watt, F.R.P.S. 
Foot’s Cray, October 8, 1904. 
NOTHING LIKE BUTTONS. eee 
mothe aihies HALF HOLIDAYS FOR ASSISTANTS. 
Gentlemen,—Your correspondent’s reference to sweating and To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I should be greatly obliged if you would let me know 
if the following matter is correct. I have been informed that by a 


lecreasi . 3 a 2 ” 
Sing salaries, under the heading “Nothing Like Buttons, 
hay F : 

ave made many assistants smile who have had the honour of 


ust 
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new Act, from New Year, “employees are entitled to leave work at 
two o’clock on one day a week.” Does this apply to photographic 
assistants? I inquire on behalf of fellow-assistants (and self) who 
are employed in photographer’s workroom where the hours are from 
9.30 to 7.30 the entire week, thus such an alteration would be highly 
appreciated, if permissible, without loss of salary.—Yours most 
respectfully, EB. Lacey. 

Filmer Road, Fulham, 8.W., Oct. 10, 1904. 

[We are unaware of any Act of Parliament which seeks specifically 
to regulate the hours of labour of photographic assistants. Will 
some legal reader enlighten our correspondent on the point ?—Eps. 


B.J.P.J 


THE ART OF DISCOUNTING THE HANDICAP OF THR 
CAMERA. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—A visit to the Photographic Salon must have set many 
longing to be able to produce such masterpieces of beauty as adorn 
its walls, which proclaim so convincingly that, despite a camera, a 
man—more especially an American—can yet be a true artist. It is, 
therefore, the writer’s desire to satisfy those longings by imparting 
some instruction which shall disclose the secrets of genuine photo- 
graphic art as secured by triumphing over the limitations imposed 
by the camera. Those who, before trying to produce a “Salono- 
graph”—to coin, as a deserved mark of distinction, a distinctive 
term—have used a camera, etc., in the ordinary way will be more 
handicapped than the absolute tyro who has never before attempted 
photographic work. This is so because, in order to attain to any 
excellence in Salonographs, it is absolutely necessary to unlearn all 
that has been previously learnt of that bastard photography which 
has also done duty so long for the genuine article only lately brought 


to light by the Salon. | It cannot be too frequently insisted that 
slavish technicalities have nothing whatever to do with the successful | 
production of Salonographs, which, as art pure and simple from 
beginning to end, are far above any such galling restriction, and | 
have no more in common with ordinary photography than night has | 
with day. Consequent upon this, it follows that, in order to produce 
real pictures, it is of little moment what sort of camera one uses so 
long as it fairly fulfils the offices of what is ordinarily accepted as a 
camera, and is not foo light—leaky. As regards a lens, the Salon 
artist knows better than to waste his money on lenses which are 
merely optical combinations made to the absurd formule of opticians. 
On the contrary, he will make a point of purchasing some lens which 
a mere optician, unversed in the requirements of an artist, is pleased 
to term “defective”; for, the more defective an optician deems a 
lens, the more effective will a Salonographer consider it. A lens 
distinguished for “flare spot,” and chromatic or any other aberra- 
tion, can be heartily recommended as capable of producing truly 
wonderful results, for the flare spot will always come in very effec- 
tively as the sun or moon. Having satisfactorily selected so much 
apparatus, there is now the subject to seek, which should be what 
ordinary people, in their ignorance, would term “ugly,” or “devoid 
of interest,” or “meaningless.” Tf the artist lean to landscape, very 
successful ones may be secured by selecting one commonly (but, of | 
course, erroneously) accepted as “beautiful,” and then setting up the 
camera behind something—preferably tree-trunks—which will 
wholly obscure the scene, and photograph these latter. If figure 
studies are preferred, of course the great thing is to break away 
from conventional treatment. Whereas the ordinary soulless 
portraitist points his lens at the face of the subject, the Salonographer 
will make his portrait study of the back of the head. In all cases 
the golden rule to he observed is to avoid falling into the fatal mis- 
takes made by the absurdly-termed Old “Masters.” The Salono- 
grapher has nothing to learn from their works, and anything termed 
“good imposition” or “art rules” should be as much shunned as 
one shuns the pages of the British JourNnaL or PHorocrarny itself, 
As regards the question of plates, since these must be used, the staler 
they are the better will be the Salonograph. There is not hing like 
buying up all the oldest plates obtainable—in fact, they should be 
advertised for—and it need not be remarked, since make and speed 
are of no concern to art photographers, that it is a matter of no 
moment what may be their description. “Stale” plates, as they | 


are amusingly called, are just ripe for Salonographs, as they develop | 


a variety of pleasing spots and striking markings, which inevite 
enhance the art value of anything taken on them. Focussing ig 
unnecessary operation which may be wholly ignored, while in 
matter of exposure the artist will please himself how much he gi 
as it is of really no consequence how long the plate receives, tho 
possibly too long is preferable for Salonographs of the best dl 
Development follows exposure, but need not exercise the a1 
greatly, always supposing he refuses to put into practice the absu 
mechanical theories compounded by the mere chemist. The p 
can be developed in anything that can be had to hold it, and, be 
stale, is best treated with some stale developer—it is immateria 
what it is composed. The Salonographer simply dashes on 

developer, and, when he thinks the plate ought to be develo 
replaces the developer with fixing solution. It need hardly be 
marked, especially with water at its present price, that washings 
superfluities which need waste neither time nor water. W 
the plate is thought to be fixed it should be dried without furt 
bother, and then will be ready for printing—the only process wh 
satisfactory to the artist, since his individuality and his genius 
not hampered by any tiresome mechanical restraints. Any gr 
will supply some of that» white paper in which he wraps his m 
sugar, and this is prepared for printing with a mixture of glue 

soot sensitised. Next a piece is torn to size (for it goes witk 
saying no artist would demean his art by employing scissors), and 
this the print is made. In the development of these beautiful g 
soot prints the great aim of the Salonographer is to remove, wit 
nice bristly brush, all traces of any photographic action. Obvyiou 
it is in this operation that one’s art is proclaimed, and, exerci 
this great gift, a beautiful picture will result. Naturally, the 1 
will be so pleased with his work that he will desire to exhibit 
This is a simple matter. Any piece of paper nearest 'to hand 

serve as a mount, to which the print, with its charmingly irregi 
edges, can be affixed with any sticky substance. The print, re 
for mounting, is let fall on the print, and wherever it falls it may 
rubbed down, as commonplace mounting must be avoided at 
costs. As regards the proportionate size of mounts to prints, a sl 
of paper 18 in. by 10 in. will suffice for a picture 24 in. by 6 
The finished picture should be framed in some plain wooden bot 
which will just hold the glass and no more. ‘The finishing touc 
will include the pricing and titling. An excellent way to fin 
suitable title is to open some book—any book will do—haphazi 
and settle on the first few words which meet the eye. . As to pI 
all the trouble and art the Salonographer will have expended on 
work makes his effort valuable, and he should be careful not 
undervalue his productions. Ten pounds is a moderate sum for 
Englishman to ask, but if the author be so fortunate as to be 
American he will ask at least £15 15s. One must confess 1 
Americans seem to make much more successful artists than Engl 
men. ‘This is evident from the selections made by the only re 
competent photographic art tribunal in England. However, th 
is no saying what success might not be achieved by any English 
who, anxious for the recognition of his toils, assumed an unmist 
ably American nom de plwme. Those whose works so far h 
proved unacceptable to the Salon are advised to let their art in 
future include this simple experiment.—I am, yours, etc., 


Oct. 10, 1904. 


[Our correspondent is a successful exhibitor of what may be ter 
(in contradistinction to the productions which she—the writer | 
lady—criticises) straightforward technical photographs.—I 
B.J.P.] 


A Comprrent ARTIS! 


“THE SAME OLD STORY.” 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Under this heading you drew attention last week 
a paragraph in the “Daily Express,” from its Berlin correspond 
on a new process of “coloured photography.” The association 
Dr. Koenig’s name with the invention caused us some surprise, ¢ 
its palpable absurdity made us nail the story to the counter as 
should a counterfeit coin. We are now able to publish a dese 
tion of Dr. Koenig’s process as it is given in the “ Photographisc 
Wochenblatt,” and it will enable the photographer to form s 
definite idea of the invention from the practical point of vi 

instead of the fanciful one of the “Daily Express.” 


October 14, 1904.) 
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Wants to sell old negatives, 
We sell ours to Mr. Charle 
Yours truly, 
112, Albany Street, Lond 

October 7, 1904. 


THE 


on September 7. Tl 
the prize of $2 Qs. 
eighteen views with 


professional photography is 


a € is being introduced 
and being by now plaved 
Small 
: the Ceylon newspay 
| alfed ueated people of Cey 
Yours faithfully 


at the Meeting 


have three negatives, one for cach of the colours 
er is selected and coated with blue collodion, tha 
ht gives a blue image. Paper coated thus, after 
ed under the blue negative and then fixed 
gelatine and dried, the object being to separate the 


yedried, and printed under the red negative, which 
een obtained with a green filter. 


ssible, and when exposed sufficien 


‘At the conclusion of this d 


the daily Press is very misleading 


But this can only apply to t 
ph is not t 


ure must be at 
that the process has its dark side in the fact that the 


ments do incalculable damage 
am, yours, etc., 


SELLING 
To the Editors. 
Centlemen,—We notice that in last week’s Journal that “E. 8.” 


RIGHT 
To the Editors. 
lemen,—* The Torquay Times” 


ntographic department of the dye-works 


known as Meister Lucius and Briining, Hoéchst-on-Main, 


g of Naturalists, held this year at Breslau, 
process of photography in three colours 
calls “Pinachromy.” It is assumed that 
blue, red, and 
the positive process a suitable baryta 
is to say, a 
basis is dissolved, which upon exposure 
drying in the 
by immersion 
tic acid for six or eight minutes. After 
minutes the picture is dipped in chromated 
olue film from 
red collodion, 
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hat the 


e, when dry, is coated with 
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e printing should be done in sunlight, if 
ly the picture should be fixed 
he same is done for the yellow image by 
ion and printing under the negative ob- 

The colour-print is then varnished. 
ription the Editor of the “ Photo- 
adds: “The account of this process given 
to the public, especially 
When it is 


pictures made in this way. 
more than that of ordinary photographs, 
ye that these pictures must be equally 
he material. Yet the chief 
rat of the material, but the work 
photographer has to produce three nega- 
any object it is evident that the price 
least three times that of an 
It must also be remembered 
hree nega- 
1 advance to ascertain their colour effect. 
render the whole useless. Such state- 
o the advancement of colour photo- 
PINACHROME. 


negative. 


t by Mr. E. J. Wall appears elsewhere in 


the present number of the Journal.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


OLD NEGATIVES. 


and you could not tell him of a purchaser. 
s Bowen, 58, Grove Road, Holloway, N. 

If. Drxon anp Son. 
on, N.W. 


OF REPRODUCTION. 


Photographic Competition 
1e result was declared on October 7, and 


been awarded to a gentleman who sub- 


right of reproduction! No wonder that 
in a bad plight.—Yours truly, 
Joun Roperts. 


EREY IN CHYLON. 


To the Editors. 


Torquay, October 10, 1904. 
TANQU 
Gen lemen,—By enclosed 


you will see that the Tanquerey portrait 
further afield, their operations in Eng- 
out, I suppose. I wish you will write a 


istory about thcse swindlers in your next issue, and I will 


pers to take it over and so prevent the 
on from being swindled by these people. 
A. W. ANDREE. 


Hopetoun Studio, Colombo, September 22, 1904. 


(The enclos i 
This ure is'one of 


topatronise Mr. Tanquerey 


he all too familiar circulars adapted for 


n perusal. Our advice to the people of Ceylon who are asked 


is: “Ton’t.”—Eps. B.J.P.] 


Answers to Correspondents. — 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, inelud- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Horrors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*# Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered uniess 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & CoO., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


ed 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. Dickinson, 4, Benson eet, Ulverston, Tancashire. Photograph 0 Holy 
Trinity Church, Ulverston. Photograph of the Operating Theatre, Cottag 
Hospital, Ulwerston 


D. Johnstone, 73, Wilmslow Road, Rusholme, Manchester. Two Photographs of 
St. Chrysostom's Church, Victoria Park, Rusholme, Manchester. 

J. Taylor, 81, Carrick Street, Byker. Newcastle-on-lyne. Photograph of Lord 
Charles Beresford Starting Football Match. 

T. W. O’Haura 
eis, Kilkenny. 

J. Burton & Sons, 39, Loughborough Road, Leicester. 
Von Petzold, M.A. 

K. Fenske, ¢9, St. Jonn’s Hill, London, S.W. 

W. Knowles, 7, Hainworth Road, Woodhouse, 
Hlectrie Car at Ingrow. 

C. H. Smith, 21, Avenue Road, Fordsbury, Transvaal. 
of Pretoria, Missioners, and Clergy of the Witwatersrand. 
Rev. C. Abraham, M.A. 

H, H. Wragg, 50, Railway load 
W. HE. Marsh, J.P. 


OprRATOR.—Your ideas, however excellent in foundation, are 
vaguely expressed that the publication of your letter would 
not advance the cause you have at heart. 


Two Photographs of Groups of 


Two Photographs of G. 


Photograph of Wandsworth Prison. 
Keighley. Photoyraph of First 


Photograph of the Bishop 
Photograph of the 


Leigh, Lancashire. Two Photographs of Mr. 


so 


Foaerp Prarks.—P. 1. Hinson asks: “Could you tell me how I can 
recover a fogged plate which has been developed, fixed, and 
washed? Is the formula that you give in the ‘Year Book’ 
suitable for this purpose?” In reply: You might try it, but 
we are afraid you will not be very successful if the negative is 
badly fogged. 

MiniaturEs.—P. C. Jacop says: “I want to do some miniature 
tinting. Would you tell me whether I can procure the porce- 
lain all ready sensitised, if so, kindly give address of firm?” 
In reply: We think that sensitive opal plates are not now 


made. Most miniatures on opal are now printed by the carbon 
process. 
Oprnion Wantep.—‘ Ma Currn” says: “TI should be extremely 


obliged if you would kindly pass your opinion on the enclos»-l 
retouching, also what wage the same is worth.” In reply: 
The work is tolerably good. With the present over-stocked 
labour market we can give no opinion as to what wa sucn 
work would command. Many ladies who do similar work would 
be glad of employment at 26s. a week, or less. 


¢ 


Tonine Bromiprs.—T. Crarwes says: “The enclosed little print was 
sent me by a friend. I am an entht t as far as photography 
is concerned, and do a good deal of bromide printing. This 
print appears to me to be a bromide, toned. Could you tell 
me how this tone is obtained?” In reply: “Similar tones may 
be obtained on bromide paper by employing the hypo-alum 
bath—hyposulphite of soda, 9 oz.; alum, 1 oz.; water, 100 oz. 
Use at a temperature of from 110 deg. to 120 deg. Fahr. 

Incanprscent Lamp.—H. Frankton says: “In the British JournNan 
or PuorograpHy for March 11, 1904, you have a short article 
on a new incandescent lamp, the invention of Professor Dreh- 
schmidt. Could you inform me whether this lamp has been 
put on the market, and if so, where I could obtain full par- 
ticulars about it?” In reply: So far as we are aware, the light 
has not been put upon the English market. There is the 
Kitson light, however, which is similar in principle. 


« 
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Cotour PuorocrapHy.—* Conourn Puoro” says: “At the Royal 
Photo Hxhibition are shown some colour photos by Davidson’s 
process; they Seem to be taken instantaneously. Can you 
tell me how this apparatus is constructed, and where I can 
buy one?” In veply: If you write to the exhibitor, he will, 
perhaps, be good enough to tell you where the apparatus may 
be obtained. His addyess, we see from the catalogue, is 10d, 
Hythe Road, Brighton. 


Leys Query.—*Carnistu” says: “I have a lens marked as en- 
closed. It seems to be a triple lens, and can, 1 believe, be 
altered to several lengths focus. Can you tell me what sort 
of a lens it is, or give any information about it? I have seen 
thousands of lenses, but never one like this.” In reply: ‘Lis 
is an old lens that was introduced many years ago. 
plete instrument is a portrait combination with two supple 
inentary lenses, one to shorten and the other to lengthen the 
focus, when placed in the centre of the tube. ‘this 1orm is 
not, we think, made now. 


1ue COMm- 


Stupio Brinps.—Biinps says: “We are thinking of altering the 
blinds in our studio, ab present practically black, and replace 
by unbleached calico or white muslin. We notice im ‘ Bigelow’s 
Album on Lighting and Posmg’ he recommends the latter, but 
could one geu Kembrandt or strong-lighted ettects with these’ 
We think not; also the light will be difticult to control with 
such thin material, we should think. Betore altering, we 
shall be glad ot your opinion.” In reply : All will depena upon 
the aspect of the studio, which is not stated. We should doupt, 
however, it strong-lignted effects could be got with muslin 
blinds in a strongly-hghted studio, whatever 1s aspect. 


Sporty Prints.—T. P. M. writes: “Enclosed are two prints on —— 
P.O.P., matt and glossy. You will see that some are covered 
with spots. 1 have tried everything to avoid this, but with 
no success. 1 may say that tne spots show after the prints 
have been in the last washing water (for about thirty minutes) 
after the fixing. Do you think it is something in the water? 
1 may also ada that a few of the prints out of the same batch 
are quite free of this detect.” in reply: Krom what you say 
we snould suspect the water. Probanly the spots are due to 
particles of iron rust in it. ‘Try using water from another 
source if possible, that might settle the question. 


Lens Qurery.—* Progucrion” says: “ (1) I have a cabinet portrait lens 
of 6 in. focus, and also a 6 in. Anastigmat lens. Will you 
kindly say which would be best adaptea to the projection of 
lantern sudes, used in conjunction with an ordinary 4 in. or 
43 in. condenser ¥ (2) Also, has the portrait lens any advau- 
tage over an Anastigmat of equal focus tor enlarging with or 
without a condenser %” In reply: (1) Much will depend upon 
the qualities of the lenses. Whe portrait lens will give tho 
more brilliant image on the screen. (2) The only advantage 
the portrait lens has, is its greater rapidity, but the Anastig- 
mat having a flat field will perhaps cover the plate better. 

Cortoryey Priyting.—‘Corno” (Leeds) writes: “(L1) In your note 
on Mr, W. ‘I. Wilkinson’s lecture on plate-making, reported 
in your issue of Friday, September 23, he says that after ex- 
perimenting he found it advisable to use a solution of dextrine. 
Can you give me the quantities of silicate and dextrine that 
Mz. Wilkinson advises? (2) What is the best, most practical, 
and most up-to-date book on collotype printing (both tor plate- 
making and also machine work), and! also where I shall be able 
to obtain it and the price?” In reply:(1) No proportions 
were given in the report supplied to us, so that we cannot 
answer this query, (2) “Practical Collotype,” by A, W. 
Fithian; it may be had through any of the dealers; its price 
is, we think, half-a-crown. 


Bacxerounps.—“ E. J. P.” says: “(1) I have just finished painting 
a background in distemper, and since it has dried, I find with 
rolling it up and down the work comes off in flakes. I used 
plenty of size in the work, and cannot understand why this 
should be. Would you recommend me to touch up the faulty 
places, and then give the whole a coat of size, or should you 
advise me to do the whole thing again with a proper back- 


ground distemper ? (2) Could you kindly give me a recipe o 
good background distemper, such as is usually employed by 
artists with this work?” In reply: (1) We strongly suspect tha 
you have used too much size in the distemper, or that you dik 
not size the canvas before applying it. We should advise yor 
to do the whole thing again. (2) The backgrounds done }, 
artists are usually in flatted oil. 

Srainep Prinrs.—T. C. Gopparp says: “1. Please find enclosed ; 
few prints which I am sending you for your opinion, please 
The P.O.P. print is one out of a batch which has got staine 
after leaving the toning bath. ‘The fixing was quite fresh, bu 
had fixed a few artists’ matt prints before the P.O.P. I shoul 
be glad if you would kindly let me know what you think ha 
caused the stain, as it often occurs. The prints are thoroughly 
washed. 2. I also enclose some prints of negatives that I hay 
tried to retouch, and I should be glad of your opinion o 


them. I may say that they are practically the first negatives 
I have retouched.” In reply: 1. The cause of the stains i 
carelessness, The prints were not kept moving while they 


were in the fixing bath—they were allowed to stick together 
2. Very indifferent. We should advise you to get a little in. 
struction in the work. 

Restpurs.—G. H. THary writes as follows: “TI shall esteem it as 4 
great favour if you will answer the following questions :—(1) Ik 
it really worth keeping the washings from P.O.P. papers ? 
A friend of mine, a photographer, kept his for a year throw- 
ing silver down with salt, he kept it very clean and sent it to 
his dealer, who forwarded it to Messrs. , and he got a 
letter back saying there was nothing in it, and he got nothing 
for it. (2) What is the cheapest chemical for throwing down 
silver from hypo which has fixed plates, and how does it work ? 
(3) Would it do to throw down silver from P.O.P. ? (4) Is 
it really worth keeping hypo that has fixed plates?” Tn 
reply : (1) Unless you use a good quantity of paper the washings 
are scarcely worth saying at the present price of silver. (2) 
Sulphide of potassium (liver of sulphur); make a solution of if 
and add to the hypo solution, and the silver will be precipitated 
as a sulphide. (3) Yes. (4) Yes, if a large quantity of plates 
are used. 


Dew Book. 


“Photographische  Bibliothek.”—“Stereoscopie fiir Amateur- 
Photographen,” second edition, by C. E. Bergling; “Das Photo- 
graphieren mit Films,” by Dr. KE. Holm; “Anleitung ziir Stereo- 
scopie,” by Dr. W. Scheffer. Verlag von Gustav Schmidt, Berlin. | 

We have received these three volumes of the “ Photographische 
Bibliothek,” published by Gustav Schmidt, of Berlin. The firs 
last deal with the theory and practice of stereoscopic photog 
The volume by Dr. E. Holm relates to photography with films. 
can confidently recommend them to our readers. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears im 
the text portion of the paper. 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Edited by Tuomas Brppine, F.R.P.S, 


He forty-fourth annual issue of Tue Brirish JouRNAL 
HorograPpHic ArMANAC will be published on December 1. 
his year’s ALMANAC reached a total of 1,604 pages, and 
he entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
ublication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
an two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
45 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The growth in popularity of the Armanac is evidenced 
y the remarkable rapidity of its sales. 

The 1900 Edition (20,500 copies) was sold within three 
onths after publication. ae 
The 1901 Edition (20,500 copies) was sold a fortnight 
ater publication, 

The 1902 Edition (20,500 copies) was sold a fortnight 
fore publication, 

The 1903 Edition (25,000 copies) was completely ordered 
lore publication. 

The 1904 Edition (25,000 copies) was also completely 
trdered before publication. 


The frontispiece of the Anmanac will consist of a 


it study specially taken by Mr. Furley Lewis 
19) oi the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Meeting of the The “Red Book” meeting of members: 
eu ated of the societies affiliated to the Royal 

: Photographic Society, at the New 
Gallery, Regent Street, on Friday last, October 14, can 
be marked down as a red-letter event in the annals of the 
organisation. Not only was the function—mainly the 
outcome of an endeavour on the part of the Executive Com- 
mittee to foster friendly relations between the affiliated 
societies—highly successful in every way, but the astonish 
ing number of delegates present during the evening, 
when the general public were not admitted; the enthusiasm. 
with which they greeted the remarks of the chairman, 
‘Mr. C. H. Oakden, who briefly recounted the history of the 
“gathering of the clans,” and the benefits and ambitions, 
immediate and prospective, of the affiliation; the friendly 
rivalry apparent during the exhibition of the competition, 
slides sent in by societies in all parts of the kingdom, 
nearly all of whom had representatives present; and the 
fraternising that followed, point conclusively, not only to 
the keen interest taken in the present welfare of the parent. 
society and its Annual Exhibition, but also to the healthy 
state of British photographic societies generally, the most 
important of which now owe allegiance to the R.P.S., and 
are able to tender their members the advantages offered 
by the affiliation. We hope the note of progress sounded 
so definitely on Friday night will find a robust echo during 
the ensuing winter. Signs of renewed activity amongst the 
societies near and far are not wanting, if we may judge 
from the programmes and lists of fixtures that reach us: 
daily, and we see no reason why this meeting, having 
proved such a signal success, should not be the precursor 
of many similar gatherings that may inter alia help in a 
measure to solve the problem of providing, according to his 
own estimation, an adequate guinea’s worth for the “ coun- 
try member ” of the Royal Photographic Society. 


* * * 
More It might be thought that discovery im 
Rays. the direction of obscure rays would be 


resting awhile; but still another set of rays is claimed to 
have been discovered by M. di Brazza, a student of Liege. 
Their results have been rendered visible to the outsider 
by the employment of orthochromatic plates. Professor 
Charpentier, of Nancy, had surmised that the brain is the 
seat of the emission of the N-rays, and M. di Brazza thinks 
he has proved it, and that his rays called Lrays differ fronr 
N-rays by being able to pass through moist substances. 
When an experimenter concentrates his will the Trays: 
from his brain cause changes of luminosity in a phosphor- 
escent tablet. When his attention is not concentrated 
the light does not flicker. The rays are not emitted equally 
from every part of the head. They are nil at the forehead 
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and upper part of Brocas centre, increase at the temples 
and eyes, and reach the maximum behind the ears. A 
question of profound importance is hereby raised. If it be 
possible to produce a visible physical effect on objects 
external to an experimenter or operator, what ground is 
left to stand on by those who object to the idea that one 
person’s mind is capable of influencing that of another 
without the ordinary senses of touch, hearing, seeing, etc., 
being brought into play? If M. di Brazza can bring his 
orthochromatic plate results into the court of science, 
and win a verdict in favour of I-rays, a most momentous 
epoch will have been initiated. 


* * * 


Hydroquinone Hydrcquinone, which is manufactured 
in Living Plants,py the synthetic method of treating 
aniline with sulphuric acid and potassium bichromate, has 
been discovered by two French chemists to be a consti- 
tuent of living plants. MM. G. Riviere and G. Bailhache 
point out that the ignition of certain vegetable maiters or 
the distillation of certain extracts such as those of ivy or 
common ash, gives rise to hydroquinone, but they have 
found that the buds of the pear tree yield the substance 
in considerable quantities, without the aid of processes 
which may give rise to the formation of hydroquinone from 
simpler compounds. They extract the buds with 9 per 
cent. alcohol in the cold for several days. This extract, 
which is strongly green, they evaporate to a syrupy con- 
sistency and dilute with boiling water and filter. Part of 
the chlorophyll and the whole of the resinous matters are 
thus removed. The fluid extract which remains is shaken 
with ether at intervals during forty-eight hours; on 
evaporation, impure, coloured crystals of hydroquinone 
are left. They are purified by treatment with a little 
recently precipitated lead oxide, the lead removed with 
suphuretted hydrogen and the filtrate evaporated and 
crystallised. The hydroquinone thus obtained can be still 
further purified by sublimation. Hach kilo of buds yields 
three to five grams of hydroquinone, so that the process 
does not threaten to compete with the present methods 
of manufacture. The hydroquinone is most abundant in 
the pear buds during the period of most active vegetation, 
decreasing as summer advances. 


* * * 


Clouds. It often happens that the landscape 
photographer is confronted by such weather conditions 
that, while ordinary work is hopeless, he gets many 
opportunities of securing fine cloud effects. And, as we 
all know, negatives of clouds are extremely useful for 
combination printing—so useful, indeed, that such nega- 
tives in great variety can be purchased of the dealers. It 
is, of course, far better to be dependent upon individual 
effort in this matter, for it might so happen that two 
pictures with the same firmament over each might come 
into unpleasant competition. Although nearly every 
photographer who has had opportunity of doing much out- 
door work will have accumulated a store of such negatives, 
we venture to suggest that not one in a hundred will have 
made any attempt to classify them. Apart from the needs 
of ordinary business, the photographer would find great 
interest in doing so. In the old text-books we find that 
clouds are classified into the four divisions suggested a 
century ago by Luke Howard, and most persons can 
recognise at a glance the particular division to which a 
cloud picture belongs—whether it be Cirrus, Cumulus, 
Nimbus, or Stratus. Such a simple form of classification, 
however, has not been found to entirely meet the require- 
ments of modern meteorological science, especially since 
so much attention has been devoted to weather forecasting, 
for the prophet still relies in some measure, as of old, on 


the aspect of cloudland for his prognostications. Howard 
classification held good until 1891, when, at the Inte 
national Conference held at Munich, a new one was pr 
posed. , This had already been foreshadowed in the clou 
atlas of Hildebrandsson. Three years later another cor 
ference was held, and a very large assortment of clou 
photographs from all regions of the earth were carefull 
considered, and two years afterwards another edition | 
the cloud atlas recorded the decision arrived at. TI 
photographer, therefore, who would wish to give a sciel 
tific value to his cloud negatives, should obtain prin 
from them and compare them with the typical pictures 1 
the atlas, and he will find little difficulty in giving to eae 
a correct title. He will quickly note that there are reco 
nised in this atlas a number of compound forms of cloud 
with such titles as Cirro-Cumulus, Strato-Cumulus, Alt 
Stratus, and the like, and that more than one examp. 
is given of each kind. It is when we come to consid 
clouds of the Nimbus kind that difficulty is likely © 
arise, for the Nimbus is essentially a rain-bearing clou 
and many other clouds parody it without being of 
wetting nature. It is therefore as well, in taking phot 
graphs of clouds, if we want them for anything besid 
a pictorial use, to make a note with regard to the weath 
which prevails at the time. Some of the high clouds, | 
the Cirrus type, are so gossamer-like that they are excee 
ingly difficult to secure without a colour screen. Even : 
this excellent atlas some of these clouds are represente 
by drawings, not photographs. 
* * * 


Telephones In a well-arranged studio, where son 
and considerable amount of business is don 
ead arrangements for message sending | 

various departments are a necessit 
The mind travels unconsciously ‘to the telephone wh 
planning such conveniences, so universal is its emplo 
ment; but there is really no necessity for deeming 
the only possible means. In ithe pre-telephone day 
“ speaking-tubes ” were in vogue, the earliest type bem 
simply pipes of gutta-percha. But as even then th 
substance was costly, in many places of business tub 
of tin supplied its place efficiently, till eventually ordinai 
composition gas-pipe was found as efficient, besides bei 
cheap, convenient, and easily fitted. Some ingenio 
photographers have adopted in their printing departme 
a reminiscence of school days, when a means of commut 
cation from dormitory to dormitory was arranged | 
knocking the bottom out of a jam jar, putting a str 
with knotted end through the stretched bladder at @ 
top, doing this with a second jar, and pulling the stri 
taut. A conversation between distant dormitories cou 
be easily carried on by speaking into one jar and listenil 
at the other. Indeed, a company was formed for wor 
ing a system on similar lines on a large scale, and | 
know of one large mansion where, at any rate a few yea 
ago only, such an arrangement was in working ordé 
The string was replaced by wire, and the bladder mei 
branes by thin metal diaphragms. We were inform 
that the apparatus, which, of course, was cheap, was ve 
serviceable, except during stormy weather, most of t 
wire being carried outside, corners being turned | 
carrying the taut wire over a species of small wheel, wi 
a grooved, large-toothed edge. According to the “B 
mingham Daily Post,” however, a new telephonic apparat 
has been devised which, we should imagine, will supt 
sede all existing arrangements, and convert telephones ai 
speaking-tubes into museum specimens of antiquity. TI 
is neither more nor less than a “wireless telephone 
According to the accounts published, there would be | 
necessity to raise the voice for long distances, and 4 
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isting instruments would be discarded. Also, a record- 
‘¢ phonograph can be attached, capable of ready, or 
q Pioraatic; switching on and off as required. No 
B for setting up tall poles and apparatus at a great 
ht, and messages can be sent from one house to 
nother without being interrupted by the transmission or 
peeption of any other HOTELES. from any other quarter. 
There ave, so far, no actual details published, as the 
py instrument is not yet patented. We can only wait 
al yonder what the photographic workrooms of the 
iture will be like! 


tography No one can truly say that photographers 
Court, as a class are more neglectful of their 
ities as good citizens than are the members of other 
fessions. But there is one irksome task which, in 
mmon with the rest of his Majesty’s lieges, they do their 
{40 get excused from. They do not like serving on 
mes. It is a duty which calls them away from their 
usiness for an indefinite time, and often plays havoe with 
Moreover, they know well that, for some 
able reason, men of leisure are not summoned to 
or years at a stretch, while busy men are called 
requent intervals. The fees paid to jurymen, 
any are forthcoming, are quite insignificant, and 
ssole reward is the satisfaction of having fulfilled an 
pleasant duty—if satisfaction can be felt in connection 
ha compulsory performance. But we venture to sug- 
sithat if the authorities would permit photographers to 
eir cameras into court, with full permission to take 
judge, leading counsel, and prisoners, they 
find that there would not only be a willingness, 
ita great desire to fill the office of juryman. And why 
inuld a thing which is allowed in Italy be denied to the 
tim! Here is an extract from the “ Daily Telegraph ” 
of the Bonmartini murder trial at Turin :—* When 
accused arrived at the court this morning a huge 
vd had assembled. Before the opening of the sitting, 
of the jurymen focussed a camera on the dock in 
otograph the prisoners when they entered the 
mt.” This is all we are told of the photographic 
mngements, but we can easily imagine that the juryman 
It have an assistant at hand to carry off the plates 
His! as they were exposed, so that prints of the prisoners 
Hild be on sale outside before the close of the day’s 
ceedings. Of course, such pictures would sell like ho 
@s, and the juryman would be well rewarded for his 
lprise. But would this be allowed in one of our 
indon courts of law? We fancy not. The only case 
tan call to mind in which such a thing was attempted 
Sin the Pigott episode which formed the sensationa 
Me of that famous trial which cost the “Times” so 
ity thousands of pounds. A photograph of Pigott was 
Min court sub rosa, not by a juryman, but by one o 
_ (ours officials, who afterwards showed us the picture. 
Etoubiless had a few friends near him who covered 
‘Movements, but the picture was taken, and an unmis- 
stable likeness it was. There is no harm in al uding 
the circumstance now, for the photographer has long 
: . Over to the majority. We consider that famous 
Wi) 1. ommon with other events of public interest, 
ld be tecorded by photography, and although there 
@ objections to jurymen having their attention 
S ee their serious duties by doing the work, an 
Photographer could be appointed, with authority 
We a flash light at the critical moment. 
; eee nea 
ueation C in pursuance of a policy of 
ii {0 encourage regular school attendance, has ordered 
Pictorial post-cards of places of historical interest in the 


4 total cost of £500. 


ir interests. 


Le Stirrey Ed 
Me rewards 
iillion 
nty at 


PREPARATION FOR WINTER WORK. 


Tue Christmas rush will soon be with us, and all pro- 
fessionals should, if they have not already done so, look 
round and prepare for the work before it comes upon 
them. It is unfortunate for the worker in the dark and 
smoky towns that his busiest season comes at what is 
photographically the worst time of the year. Not only is 
the operating more difficult, but printing on anything but 
the gaslight, i.e., bromide papers, takes an annoyingly long 
time. Nowadays, of course, nearly all town studios have 
artificial light of some sort for operating, and it is the 
instruments for producing this that should be looked to, 
more especially as they are frequently dispensed with 
during the summer months. Incandescent or any gas 
systems should have the burners well cleaned and if 
necessary professionally attended to, the mantles renewed, 
and the reflectors cleaned. Arc lamps may want the 
carbons renewing and the feeding arrangement, if 
automatic, should be regulated. Very much the same 
remarks apply to magnesium lamps, which should be like- 
wise well overhauled. When translucent diffusing screens 
are used they will usually pass more light if fresh material 
is procured, all white stuff, whether fabric or paper, hav- 
ing a tendency to yellow in daylight. The reflecting screen 
used on the shadow side may also do to be rewhited, Very 
few places will have their studio lights tissued at this 
time of the year, but those that do should renew same. 
Also and most important in smoky cities where the light 
is least, the skylight should be frequently well cleaned in- 
side and out. The difference in the value of light through 
a coating of dirt makes is marvellous, 


All this is doubt 


ess elementary, but photographers as 
@ class are so apt to let things slide until business becomes 
pressing that a note now and a reminder may be of service, 
The printing department will not require much atienticn. 
Platinotype and carbon must be well protected from damp, 
as also unvarnished negatives. Mounted prints should 
be thoroughly dried before packing. The business por- 
tion of the establishment requires attention. I+ is high 
time specimens of photographic Christmas cards were got 
out, and if you have not, the maticr should be attended 
to or the orders for foreign cards, for which photos are 
most in demand will be lost. In selectin eds pay same 
attention as to suitability for prints as you would with 
ordinary mounts. Those with the good old-fashioned 
mottoes sell best. Midget size seems to be most popular, 
and if good-sized cards with tasty appearance are chosen, 
and these are not necessarily expensive, a good price can 
be charged. Just now you may be thinking of getting new 
reception room specimens. Some photographers we know 
do this and make money at the same time. They pick out 
some of their nicest specimens and also those which are 
likely to sell, and have enlargements made of them. 
These are framed up tastefully, the larger sizes in wide 
oaks and the smaller ones on very large tinted mounts in a 
narrow:band of a frame. A week or two before Christmas 
these are despatched by passenger train to the original 
customer for the photograph. A polite note follows, 
saying: “Mr. So and So has recently made several 
additions to his show-room pictures, amongst which is the 
one of Mr. As it is so (beautiful?) he thought you 
might like to see it with a view to purchase, the price being 
The print. is (say) a carbon on opal, and is 
absolutely permanent.” 

Very frequently the pictures are purchased, and after 
all expenses for enlargements, framing, carriage, both 
on those forwarded and on return, and packing-case have 
been paid, it will usually be found that there remains a 
surplus and several specimens for show. Of course, this 
system, like the invitation one, can be abused, and doubt- 
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less is, but in proper hands we do not think there is 
much objection to it. The patron, instead of ordering 
from a small photograph, sees the picture before deciding 
whether or no to purchase. 

As before mentioned, Christmas cards should be 
already shown, so also should any special winter line you 
make, say, groups at parties, balls, etc., fancy dress 
portraits, or anything appertaining to the se.son. We 
think the once popular pictures with snow worked in 
might be made into an attraction again. Those who do not 
remember these may like to know that the effect of falling 
snow was obtained by taking an old tooth-brush full of 
liquid colour, holding over film of negative, and knocking 
sharply. After a little practice it will be found that the 
film is covered with small opaque dots each separate from 
the other. The snow on shoulders, hats, shoes, and other 
parts of attire is put in with a brush by hand. Beside the 
actual display of photographs, the present is an excellent 
season for other means of publicity. A tasty folder or 
booklet dealing either with the studio as a whole or 
Christmas work especially, should, if sent to the right 
people, secure full orders. 

In conclusion, if, during the dull and somewhat depressing 
winter months, you feel inclined to let your showrooms and 
studios get frowsy and dirty, or the specimens bedraggled 
and faded looking—don’t. It is just now, when every- 
thing else is murky and cheerless, that the public will 
appreciate clean and bright rooms and work. Moreover, 
perhaps, the other fellow is letting things slide; if so, 
you can get a lead and an honess one, not the poor sneaky 
methods of price-cutting or personal animosity. 


——_—_<$<<_<_4—___—_— 


QUESTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE R.P.S. 
EXHIBITION. 
By An Oup-FasHionep PRorusstonat. 


Tun Royal Photographic Society’s forty-ninth annual exhibition 
has now been open a month, and has, as usual, attracted a 
arge number of visitors, photographers, and the general public 
alike, and the opinions expressed on the merits of the work 
shown have been, on the whole, very favourable. At the same 
ime, I have heard disappointment, expressed in some quarters, 
and this has been chiefly by country professional photographers 
who have come specially to London to see the exhibition, and 
learn what are the latest things in the art-science upon which 
hey depend for their livelihood. By many of them disappoint- 
ment has been freely expressed—that is, from the technical 
point of view—and this brings us to the question as to whether 
he R.P.S. has not of late years lent itself too much to the 
art side to the neglect of purely technical photography ? 

It will be remembered that a few years ago, when adverting 
o this subject, Lord Crawford—as President of the Society— 
made some pertinent remarks on the overlooking of what he 
tritely termed the “bread and butter” side of photography. 
He remarked that when he visited places abroad he usually 
brought away with him a number of photographs of the scenes 
visited, and those he purchased, as most others did, were clear, 
sharp, and good photographs of the ordinary type, such as 
those shown in the shops there, end similar to the views sold 
here. In expressing these views, Lord Crawford, we venture 
to say, was simply echoing those of the public generally and those 
for whom professional photographers cater. Now, the exhi- 
bition. at the New Gallery contains but few, if any, examples, of 
that class of work. Pure, unsophisticated photography seems to 
be conspicuous by its absence. One of the principal objects of the 


‘Society, when it was formed some fifty years ago, it may be 


mentioned, was the advancement of photography both as an 
art and a science. At one time prints that had hand-work upon 


them were not admissible to the Society’s exhibitions. In 
present, as in some previous ones, there are few, if any, t 
have not been more or less worked upon in one way or otl 
some to such an extent that little photography is recognisal 
Not only are the prints themselyes worked upon, but wh 
they are enlargements from smaller negatives, made thro 
the agency of transparencies, the latter, as well as the enlar 
negative, has been in many instances most elaborately wor 
upon by hand, so much so, in some cases, that but little of 
original photographic base is distinguishable in the finis 
picture. 

Great advances have been made in lenses during the past 


| years, and that they are appreciated by photographers is eviden 


by the large sales the instruments have met with at the ha 
alike of professionals and amateurs; yet the majority of 
works shown at the New Gallery could just as well have b 
produced by those of the most primitive type, some, ind 
even with common spectacle lenses. Amongst a certain ( 
an idea seems to prevail that if a picture is sharp, and g 
technical photography, it cannot be artistic; to be that it m 
be more or less of the fuzzy order, and in low tones. But w 
about the works of the late Mr. Vernon Heath, the Mes 
Bedford, father and son, Col. Gale, and a score of others? W 
their pictures not technically gocd as well as sharp photogray 
and were they not artistic productions? Are not a very le 
number of the published portraits of celebrities, and la 
scapes, produced by the leading photographers, which are t 
nically good photographs, artistic as well? In the exhibit 
there are some excellent interiors that are exceedingly sharp 
good photography—are they the less artistic on that account! 

Turning again to the “bread and butter” side of the q 
tion, would many of the works in the exhibition, if publisl 
and shown in the shop-windows, meet with a ready sale, € 
those the merits of which are so loudly applauded by so1 
I venture to say that they would not, even if they were iss 
in a cheap or post-card form. Taking the portraits as showl 
the pictorial section (with a few exceptions), would sitters, 
rule, if they had them taken by a professional photograpl 
and had to pay for them, accept them as portraits of th 
selves? It would be useless, we know, in the majority of ca 
for the photographer to try to persuade the sitter they Y 
“art photography.” 
Here is another phase of the question that is pertinent, set 
that there is so much sophistication in the pictures in 
present show. It is this. Is there, technically, such g 
photography done now as there was two or three decades 
when photographers did not rely so much upon retouching 
improving the work, as they appear to do at the present tt 
This is a question that is of considerable interest in conne¢ 
with the advancement of photography, and it is one that m 
well be taken into consideration by the R.P.S., which 
formed with a view to the advancement of photography. 1 
true that there is a section devoted to professional work, 
what encouragement does it receive? Here a charge is made 
wall space, and, as a consequence, there is very little inc 
shown except by the manufacturers of material. 

Tt must not be assumed for a moment that I am incline 
decry art in connection with photography—let us have as m 
of it as possible. But I see no reason why the technical 
of it should be entirely lost sight of, and this, some § 
to think, is slowly being the case. Could not one of the ro 
in future be devoted exclusively to technical photograpl 
unsophisticated landscapes and portraits—after being approve 
by committee of selection, composed entirely of technical ph 
graphers, without charge for space, and, perhaps, the aw 
ment of a medal for the best pure photography having art 
merit? Failing this, is not the subiect one that the Pr 
sional Photographers’ Association might well take into 
sideration. An exhibition in London under its auspices m 
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ond creatly to the improvement of the technical, and “bread 
ind butter. ” side of pkotgraphy, and at the same time, perhaps, 
I , = 


nid to :ts funds. 
$m um— 


i PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SOCIATION 
AND ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Punowine is the draft of the prospectus of the first part of 
heme of the Professional Photographe Association for 
img certificates of competency to operators, assistants, 
This is put forward by the Committee of the Association 
miatively, with the intention of obtaining the cpinions of those 
ied before finally settling the draft. In our correspend- 
me columns appears a letter inviting criticism, under the signa- 
Mr, William Grove, hon. secretary to the Association, 
e referred to :— 


fhich should 
Pending the maturing of a scheme for holding examinations in 
metical photography, the Asscoiation is prepared to grant 
ntificates to operators, assistan etc., who can satisfy an 
mination committee appointed by a Committee of the Asso- 
intion of their competency cn the testimony of their past and 
fesent employers. 

Certificates will be granted solely on the grounds of photo- 
aphic ability, and will take no cognisance of personal cha- 


ight is reserved of requiring such examination as can 
Econveniently arranged in addition to emplcyers’ testimony 
fability, and also of calling for specimens of applicants’ 
mk. Candidates for certificates for retouching, and those who 
fish retouching to be included in their qualifications, will be 
quired to furnish specimens of their work upon negatives sup- 
by the Association, performed under prescribed conditions. 


Robtained from the hon. secretary of the Association, furnish- 
ull particulars of the applicant’s emplcyments, their dura- 
ete, 
mguiry of the applicant’s present and previous employers as 
bihe capabilities of the applicant will be made from the cflice 
ithe Association. A form will be used, and ordinary testi- 
imials or references will not be accepted except when a pre- 
lous employer is dead or not to be reached. All information 
vn to the Association in reference to the granting of certi- 
tates, whether from applicants or those giving references, will 
Piteated as strictly confidential. 
(atificates will be general or special. 
General certificates will be granted to operators and assistants 
ihre grades, and will be for competency in studio routine 
ul the ordinary work of- portrait photography, not including 
ting. General certificates will be granted to printers in 
ite yrades, and will be for competency in the work appertain- 
My to the printing-room. 
Special certificates will be given for aptitude in branches of 
Hotography not included in the general certificates, such as 
etging, retouching, landscape and architectural photography, 


i=) 


a 


5 


pon personal examination, an examination fee will have 
Ube charged, and, as it is not intended that candidates for 
Mtifeates upon the testimony of the employers shall be more 
Vintageously treated than those who shall submit themselves 


; f 
eee scn, the following fees have been. tentatively fixed : 
wt hrst grade, £2; for, second grade, £1 10s.; for third 


made, £1, Fees are payable with the application. 

certificate of the first and second grades will be granted 
ne under twenty-one years of age. In the third grade, 

Wenty years of age. 


No refer ; ‘ ‘ 
oe will be accepted for service of less than six 
onths, 


a third-or : 5 
third-grade certificate candidates must have had at 


pplication for a certificate must be made upon a form to 


least three years’ experience of which they can give-an account, 
and must be able to refer to employers as to their photographic, 
abilities during service extending over two years. 

Fer a second-grade certificate candidates must have had at 
least five years’ experience of which they can give an account, 
and must be able to refer to employers as to their photographic 
abilities during service extending over four years. 

For a first-grade certificate candidates must have had at least’ 
eight years’ experience of which they can give an account, and 
must be able to refer to employers as to their photographic 
abilities during service extending over six years. 

GENERAL CERIIFICATES.—OPERATORS AND ASSISTANTS. 

Third Grade.—Assistant’s Certificate.—The candidate should 
be able to take charge of the camera when acting as studio 
assistant, must be competent at developing, fixing, and washing 
plates, and bromides and gaslight papers, must be able to All 
slides, back plates, prepare and pack up requisites for an out- 
door job, and generally carry out directions with regard to 
ordinary photographic work not requiring photographic experi- 
ence and skill. He should be acquainted with the ordinary 
routine of a photographic business, and be able to make rough 
proofs in P.O.P. or albumen. : 

Second Grade.—Operator’s Certificate.—In addition tc the 
qualificaticns entitling him to a third-grade certificate, the can- 
didate must have a general knowledge of studio work, and be 
able to pese and light the sitter, and act in the absence of the 
principal. He should be able to take groups outdoor and home 
portraits, be expert at copying, and have a general knowledge 
of the requirements of landscape and architectural photography. 
He must be able to perform all the chemical operations that” 
may be required-in ordinary photography, including the mixing 
of solutions and the reduction and intensification of negatives. 
He must be able to varnish negatives and prepare them for the 
retoucher cr printer. He must have a general knowledge of 
printing processes, also of enlarging, and of the special quali- 
ties of negatives desirable for various applications. 

First Grade.—Principal Operator’s Certificate.—In addition 
to possessing the_qualifications entitling him to a second-grade 
certificate, the candidate must prove his ability to take entire, 
charge of the studio of a high-class establishment. He should 
be competent in electric and other modes of artificial lighting, 
must furnish evidence of taste and artistic feeling in posing, 
lighting, the use of accessories, and also in the mounting, fram- 
ing, and general get-up of prints. 


GHNERAL CERTIFICATES.—PRINTERS. 

Third Grade.—The candidate must be able to attend to a 
reasonable number of printing frames with printing-out papers. 
He should be able to print by actincmeter under supervision. 
He must be able to fill and refill franies, and be acquainted 
with a system of keeping register of the number of prints. made. 
He must be able to tone, fix, and wash P.O.P. or albumen 
prints. ; 

Second Grade.—In -addition to possessing the qualifications 
entitling him to a third-grade certificate, the candidate should 
be able to print in bromide and gaslight paper, and must be 
able to print either in carbon or platinotype. He must be able 
to mask negatives to vignette accurately, and to prepare and 
keep in order baths and other solutions used in his department, 
and also to trim and mount prints. 

First Grade.—In addition to the qualifications entitling him 
to a second-grade certificate, the candidate must be able to 
organise and take entire charge of the printing department of 
a high-class business. He must be acquainted with the work- 
ing ofall ordinary printing processes, and be able to print in 
clouds, and backgrounds, and be an adept at simple combina- 
tion printing. He must also be able to, improve the results 
from defective negatives by tinting, shading, or other means, and 
generally must display artistic feeling in dealing with the work 
of his department. , 
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Tur ProrresstonaL PHotoGRaPHERs’ ASSOCIATION. 


Operator’s and Assistant’s Certificates.—Form of Application. 
To the Honorary Secretary of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association. 

Sir,—In accordance with the published regulations, I beg to 
apply for a certificate, and declare that the particulars herein- 
after given as to myself and my photographic service are true. 

I enclose ...... fee.—Yours faithfully, 

Sbremtarices, 
Present address. 
Full name. 
Age last birthday. 
Grade and description of certificate applied for. 
Present employer’s name and address. 
Date of entering present employment. 
Particulars of class of work engaged in. 

Previous employers (give dates of entering and leaving their 
employment, and state kind of work principally engaged in). 
Give full particulars, using the back of the paper if necessary. 


Tue ProressionaL PHorocrapHErs’ ASSOCIATION. 


Information given te the 

Association will be treated 51, Baker Street, W. 

as strictly confidential. peel Opes 

Dear Sir,—Under the regulations of the Mecccenon for grant- 
ing certificates to pietomneap hic assistants, upon the testimony 
of their present and former employers, a copy of which is en- 
closed, Mr. . . has made application for 


was 
has been 


D cccceseeeeee 


... certificate of the grade, and states that he 


in your employment from .. . to.. 

The President and Committee will feel obliged if you will 
kindly supply the specific information required by replying to 
the questions left open on the enclosed form. The certificates 
of the Association take no cognisance of personal character, but 
are granted solely for photographic ability and proficiency in 
the business of a photographer. 

A stamped addressed envelope is enclosed for the return of 
the form.—Yours faithfully, Hoy, Srcrerary. 


Tux ProresstonaL PuotocrapHEers’ ASSOCIATION. 
Operators’ and Assistants’ Certificates. 


To 
Mr. Bony 1! cdpsnhnermconce rere ceo , having applied to the 
FASSOCIaUIOMETOR Nace wesenteesen> grade certificate, states that he 
has been in the employment of your firm, and that you are 
able to testify to his abilities in photography. A succinct reply 
to the questions is requested, and, at the conclusion, any general 
comments concerning the photographic qualifications of the 
applicant will be welcomed. 
General. 
How long was applicant in your employ ? 


(Gives dates from and to if possible.) 

What pusition did he occupy? 

Was he orderly, clean, and careful in his work ? 

Did you find his work satisfactory ? 

Third Grade. 

Is he competent to develop plates? 
develop bromide and 
back plates? 

a 56 make rough prints in P. 

Has he assisted in the studio? 

Can he adjust the camera? 

Can he mount and finish prints ? 

Can he make good copies of photographs under supervision? 
Second Grade. 

Has he a general knowledge of studio work ? 

Can he take entire charge of the camera when acting as 
assistant to the principal ? 


” ” gaslight papers ? 
7 2? 


O.P. or albumen? 


Did you find his posing and lighting satisfactory ? 
Is he successful in the management of his sitter? 
indoor? 

Cha outdoor 

Has he a general knowledge of the requirements of landsea 
and architectural photography ? 

Can he make good copies of old photographs and other di 
cult subjects ? 

Has he a general knowledge of printing processes? 

Has he a general knowledge of making enlarged and reduc 


he satisfactorily manage groups 


negatives ? 

Can he prepare developing and other solutions accurately? 

Can he intensify and reduce negatives? 

Can he varnish negatives? 

Has he a good general knowledge of the ordinary routine o} 
photographic business ? 
First Grade. 

Has applicant been accustomed to have entire charge of yo 
studio? 

Is he successful in electric and other modes of artifici 
lighting ? 

Is he of good address and tactful with his sitters? 

Do you consider he possesses artistic feeling in posing, ligl 
ing, and the use of accessories? 

‘Also in the mounting and general get-up of prints? 

Has he a fair knowledge of the optics and chemistry of pho 
graphy ? 

Tun ProresstonsL PHorocrarHErs’ AssoctaTIon. 
General Certificate.—Printers. 
How long was applicant in your employment? 
(Give dates from and to if possible.) 

Was he clean and careful in his work? 

Did you find his work satisfactory ? 
Third Grade. 

Can he attend to a reasonable number of frames? 

Can he print by actinometer under supervision ? 

Is he able to fill frames and keep register of prints made? 

Can he tone, fix, and wash P.O.P. ? P 

Can he tone, fix, and wash albumen. 
Second Grade. 

Can applicant print in platinotype? 

5 » carbon? 

», bromide? 
gaslight ? 


2) 2? ”? 

Is he a good vignetter? 

Can he sensitise aloumenised paper? 

Can he keep the silver bath in good working order? 

Can he make ioning baths and other solutions? 

Can he trim and mount? 
First Grade. 

Can he organise a printing department ? 

Can he control under-printers and assistants? 

Can he print in skies to landscapes, and do other combiz 
tion printing? 

Does he thoroughly understand all the ordinary printing p: 
cesses ? 

Is he able to improve the results of defective negatives 
tinting, shading, and other means? 

Is he possessed of artistic feeling in the work of his depa 
ment? 

Has he any knowledge of chemistry ? 


Tue Proresstonan PHorograruErs’ AssocrAaTioy. 
Retoucher’s Certificate. 
General Questions as for Printers. 
Do you consider him a good retoucher? 
What was the largest size heacdls he was accustomed to retout 
Is he good at large heads (three inches or over)? 
Can he successfully make alterations with the knife? 
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‘she good. at reducing high lights and halation ? ¥ 
Js he good at strengthening under-exposed parts of negatives? 
. 5 . : x 
How many negatives can he do in a day of eight hours (say, 
ads of one inch from chin to forehead) ? 
i . 
las he a knowledge of drawing? 
eee 
SELECTIONS. 
NoreWORTHY Orrn1oNS CoNCERNING ART AND PHoTOGRAPEHY.. 
(Zranslated from the ‘‘ Fhotographische Correspondenz.”] 
uxz oN LeNBAcH expresses himself in the following terms 
with reference to the study of the old masters :— 


: «Only by studying the old masters can one succeed in under- 
fanding what art must really be. 

“Beauty was the aim of the art of the old masters, truth is 
fhe rallying-cry of the moderns. But the beautiful is always 
ime, when it is bound to us organically by the legitimate pro- 
sof its creation. Yet what is true is far from beautiful, as 
Piloty was careful to teach. 

“Jf a thing is harmonious its effect is tranquil; but it is this 
at some of our youths strive against, who are full of nerves, 
acitable, and long for sensation. The mad juxtaposition of 
mroque ideas, glaring colours, and distorted forms, the auda- 
tus representation of the hateful and shameless causes en 
itiery, and an outcry it is intended to excite. 

“These rude, vehement efforts separate the moderns from 
ie old masters, those sensitive representatives of art. 

“The crude and the violent have always attracted the multi- 
ide more than the purely beautiful. 

“Tf we cross a street, for example, and a cab is driven straight 
ita child, the wheel passing over it, and cutting it in two, 
and everybody else would run to it, and our minds would 
eso full of the frightful sight that the Venus de’ Medici, the 
‘nus of Milo, and Pallas Athene might pass by, and we should 
arcely observe them. 

‘Upon this trait in human nature some artists at all times 
lave reckoned, who wished to surprise, dazzle, and excite, in 
ead of quietly blessing mankind. But the great masters of 
iumer times draw one so gently and sweetly within their circle. 
“The object of their art was the representation of Nature as 
liey saw it with a harmonising mind.” 

Tx: Farsn Epvcarion or Tasru.*—Photographers are an in- 
ahaustible theme. ‘The obliteration of their work will continue 
remain the artist's Utopia. Yet it should be unnecessary, 
hotography may be art in the purest sense of the word, as 


bien the work of professional photographers may show some 
of art. 
ith this object in view it is quite possible to imagine a high 
for photographers. First-rate portrait-painters would be 
rything may be had for money. Psycho- 
, esthetic teaching would lead the scholars to understand 
tittle of human physiognomy, to find what. is characteristic, 
il to discover the pose in which it may be most truly expressed. 
#80 8 collection of copies of good modern portraits should be 
Nail le for study ; learned men, merchants, officers, and actors, 
m gitls fresh from school, and stout butcher-wives. The 
lars would gee that even the most commonplace subjects 
of be translated into art, and that the work of the portrait- 
inter in carrying out his subject does not consist of retouch- 
i. By turning over the leaves of his book of specimens he 
uid find guidance for the pose and arrangement of his work, 
a ens it with similar portraits by artists he would 
Is te of the points in which it was most wanting in 
But what are the fac 
ft the industrial 


ae 


The reception room at once shows 
art movement of the last ten years has 
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», isment of an essay. KR. Muther, ‘ Studies and Criticisms.’ Wiener Verlag. 


passed by the photographer without any effect whatever. This 
would be of no consequence if fashion alone were concerned. 
But industrial art of the present day formulates a new prin- 
ciple. We are honest people. Take us as we are, and let us 
denounce as swindlers those who deceive us with high-sounding 
names. We should therefore demand honesty from the indus- 
trial arts. No false splendour should cover our inward hollow- 
ness. Everything must be what it proclaims itself. Purpose and 
material alone must determine its form. We are at last also 
awakened to the consciousness of class. We find it paltry now 
to decorate our rooms with plaster and papier-maché, in imita- 
tion of the marble and bronze used for the: decoration of king’s 
palaces. The king is honoured by his dignity; the work of 
our hands should honour us. Our industrial art is evidence cf 
this democratic pride. 

Only at the photographer’s do we find a parade of the columns, 
railings, balustrades, and swinging-doors, by which in early 
days banker’s wives were given in their pictures the appearance 
of Van Dyck princesses. Here we see toppling tables, rickety 
stands, and elaborately-tuimed chairs. The miserable lumber 
not only stands there, but represents artistic accessories. It 
gives tone. The fat butcher’s wife steps on to the balustrade 
and plays the part of Juliet spying for Romeo. The learned 
man sits, possibly straddles, the tilting-chair, before the 
what-not, and keeps still when the photographer places in his 
hand as insigtiia of his calling as investigator Meyer’s Encyclo- 
zedia or Redwitz’s “ Amarant.” 
The most earnest people, when at the photographer’s, appear 
as though possessed of the devil. Educated, as they are, in the 
history of art, they remember Millet’s words: “The beautiful 
ies in the harmony of man with his work” and they find the 
truth of this confirmed in life. The peasant, who, in his 
jacket in the field, looked as dignified as a king, and the porter, 
who, in his blue blouse, was like a primeval giant, come out 
ridiculous and awkward, as though taking a walk on Sunday 
afternoon. The hat grows into a chimney-pot, the unaccus- 
tomed clothes confine him, and he loses his natural freedom 
and its character—that grand rhythm given by labour to his 
ody. The waitress, who looks so smart and neat in her white 
apron, with a tankard in her hand, exposes her admirer to 
ridicule when she appears bedizened as a caricature of a lady 
“Unter den Linden.” The educated man knows all this. 
Nevertheless, he puts himself in holiday humour when he goes 
to the photographer’s. He uses the curry-comb, curls his 
moustache, permits a fur which does not belong to him to 
be thrown pictorially over his shoulder, and looks inspired, as 
though he were the recipient of a revelation. Finally, whatever 
remains of the character of the individual is effaced by re- 
touching. 

Everybody has some share of character. Life is the 
pencil which has drawn us. The skull is the receptacle of the 
thoughts which dwell behind the forehead. Eyery woman, every 
young girl, is beautiful, because in this world she exists but 
once, and resembles no other, even her twin-sister, from whom 
she differs in fine gradations. At the photographer’s everyone 
poses the same, adopting one of the three attitudes which the 
catechism of photographic rules prescribes (?). The wrinkles 
are smoothed out, the missing hair supplied, and the snub nose 
raightened. The eye has lost its expression, the forehead its 
nape, and the face of the simple schoolgirl its freshness and 
varm. The head of the man has grown into a hairdresser’s 
model, and the girl into a doll. 


mn wa 


a 


This appears to be of very little moment. But serious 
consequences are involved. According to Schiller, evil acts con- 
tinue to bear evil. Such parodies, stripped of individuality, 
do not appear coarse to the photgrapher. On the contrary, 
he feels flattered by such a picture, sets it upon a walnut stand, 
or hangs it upon the wall in a plush frame and looks at it 
every day with satisfaction. Truly, it. is not decorative—it 
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should be “in oils.” The empty, expressionless “cabinet ” 
must be raised in power and beccme the emptiest, the most 
expressionless. It musi go to an art institute to be enlarged 
and daubed with oil colour. Many think they would like to 
have their portraits painted. And then, woe to the artist! 
Begin how he will, the photograph was more beautiful. The 
martyrdom of cur portrait-painters is owing to retouched photo- 
graphs. Proressor Ricw. Muruzr. 

[Fortunately, the conditions which are here depicted belong 
to the ocean of “tempi passati,” and it has long been acknow- 
ledged—at least, theoretically—by all educated photographers, 
that the retention of characteristic form is a leading funda- 
mental principle.—Ep. of “P. C.”] 


_————— 


DR. KOENIG’S COLOUR PROCESS. 


[Supplementary to what has already appeared on this subject, we are indebted to 
Mr. Jules Fuerst for the following translation of the lecture delivered by Dr. E. 
Koenig before the German Naturalists’ Congress, Breslau, on the 21st September, 
1904, 


Wuutst the Leuko bases of some classes of organic colouring matter, 


ie., of Safranines are so unstable that it is not possible to isolate 
them, others like the Leuko Malachite Green are, as is well known, 
easi 


ily prepared in a pure state, and are comparatively constant when 
exposed to air. Many chemists have probably observed that these 
> constant Leuko bases when kept for a long time, will colour 
strongly only when exposed to light. Careful researches about the 
light-sensitiveness of the Leuko bases have only been made by Gros, in 
Ostwald’s Laboratory, who examined especially the Leuko compounds 
of fluorescein and its substitutes. He found that Leuko compounds, 
roughly prepared are nearly all more or less sensitive to light and 
measured the oxygen absorbed on exposure to light of the water 
solutions of Leuko bases, i.e., their salts. 
Nobody else seems to have worked in this direction or to have 
hought of using the Leuko bases for making photographic images. 

Before I start on my subject I will touch in a few words on a 
purely photographic subject. I presume the principle of three colour 
photography, as known, viz., of the o bject to be photographed three 
-negatives are made, of which one, when copying, renders only 
the blue, the second, the red, and the third, the yellow 
the object. The production of such negatives is comparatively simple, 
and the principal reason why three colour photography (which for the 
graphic industries is of greatest impor ance) has not yet found use in 
photographic practice is on account of want of a suitable co pying 
process. I will not detain you by enumerating the various co pying 
processes, but would only say shortly that all methods used hitherto 
base on the light sensitiveness of gelatine saturated with bi-c hromates, 
be it by copying on to coloured pigment paper, or be it by colouring 
colourless gelatine images with organic colours. The three mono- 
chromatic part-negatives which have been got by one of the methods 
mentioned, are joined into one image, which then renders all the 
colour shades of the original. Undoubtedly in this way very nice 
three-colour images can be obtained, but their production is so difficult 
that only a few people can produce acceptable coloured paper images. 

Not the smallest disadvantage of the old methods is the impossibility 
to follow the progress of the copying process ocularly. : 

An ideal copying process for three colour photography would un- 
doubtedly be one where neither colouring takes place, nor where 
copies are made on coloured paper, but which works only with colour- 
less layers which when exposed to light will, according to their 
previous preparation, colour directly yellow, red, or blue. 

To find such a process we in the Photo-Chemical Laboratory of the 
Farbwerke Meister, Lucius and Bruning, Hoechst a/M, carefully 
examined into the most different Leuko bases, but soon began to see 
that the Leuko bases by themselves on exposure to light are not 
capable of giving sufficiently vigorous and brilliant images. We then 
supported the Leuko bases by a layer of acetylhydrocellulose, or 
gelatine, but our hope to obtain thus more vigorous images was not 
realised. 

Only when we chose collodion, as image carrier, we suddenly observed 
a marvellous step forward in light sensitiveness. Leuko bases which 
were exposed to light for hours by themselves, gave only a faint 
coloration, but were vigorously oxydised in presence of collodion in 
a short time. Other Leuko bases which for themselves were so light 
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acid was the best fixing medium for nearly all Leuko bases; acetic 
acid, di- and tri-chloracetic acid cannot be used. 
Gros has already examined the 
multico oured light, and “roughly,” as he says, he found that with 
ost Leuko bases a maximum appears when illuminated with com- 
plementary coloured light. Gros obtained with all Leuko bases the 
weakest effect under red gla $8, the strongest under “pink” (“Rosa ”). 
We exposed the various sensitive films under colour filters, as used for 
e additive process of three-colour photography, and it was found 
at the exposed strips produce under the complimentary coloured 
era maximum, and under equally coloured a minimum of intensity. 
Thus, blue, green, and violet is coloured strongly under red and 
yellow but scarcely under blue, whereas red under green and yellow 
eris coloured very strongly, under blue little, and under red not at 
4. Finally, yellow under blue is coloured very strongly but scarcely 
under yellow. For information, we show here a strip of celloidin paper 
w ich na urally shows the strongest black coloration under blue. 
The strong action of the so-called nonactinic red on the blue and 
green lig) ht-sensitive films is very interesting. 
Ostwald has already shown that the action of light on photographic 
preparations is not a peculiar one, that light really only accelerates 
ects which take place themselves after a considerable time eyen 
yhen light is excluded. Thus, as is well known, photographic plates 
nd papers are decomposed when kept for a long time even in the 
atk, and especially rapidly the light-sensitive gelatine when mixed 
ith bichromate. With our new light-sensitive films it is the same 
ing, The effect produced by light in a few seconds or minutes takes 
he dark after hours, days, or weeks, as the case may be, and 
he most light-sensitive films are also in the dark the least permanent, 
at they must always be prepared only shortly before use. I 
ish, however, to observe that even when kept a long time in the dark 
e films are never coloured so deeply as they do in a short time on 
xposure to light. 
The application of these observations for three-colour photography 
istherefore to be summed up in the following manner:—A piece of 
japer is coated with blue collodion and exposed to light under the 
conesponding part-negative. When it appears sufficiently vigorous 
itis fixed m a 10 per cent. solution of chloracetic acid, washed and 
tated with a thin hardened gelatine film, and then dried. The 
elatine film serves to protect the first collodion film from dissolution 
when coating the second. The dry blue image is then coated with 
collodion and the corresponding part-negative is placed in such 
manner that the contours of the negative register exactly with those 
the blue image. Again, expose to light, fix, wash, and produce 
inally in quite the same manner the yellow image. On account of 
he perfect transparency of the extremely thin films and on account 
e brilliancy of the colours used the copies appear very uniform, 
and the shaded colours especially show with great effect. The 
(antity of Leuko base, as used, is very small, in consequence of the 
flomous expansiveness of triphenylmethan dyes, so that a picture 
ein three layers is no more expensive than an ordinary gelatine 
igment print. 
he light permanency of the pictures is, of course, not absolute, 
ugh re atively fast colours are used for making the part-pictures. 
e least fast is the blue, which, however, exceeds in permanency 
the so-called cyanotype (iron-biue prints). Considering the diffi- 
Millis encountered up till now when copying from three- 
Glow negatives the new direct copying process of the Hoechs ter 
Ennverke to he known as “Pinachromy” may be chronicled as an 
ae pee enon As is well known, coloured diapositives 
7. ea Hee but hree-colour photography could not pe: 
Se rtie n se ong as it was not possible to produce in a simple 
aa ae Lee (positives). This, we believe, our copying 
isis ae ene. or the mere amateur, and will, we hope, con- 
new life to the somewhat stale interest in photography. 
it 
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a certain tenacity to nitrocellulose and kept very fast under The main substance for all three preparations is a 

n circumstances. Better result was obtained in fixing with 1 é ¢ pan 
.5 per cent. collodion, made, for instance, by mixing, 


1 litre of a 3 per cent. commercial raw collodion with 
500 c. em. alcohol, and 
500 c¢. cm. ether. 
When using 2 per cent. commercial collodion mixed with 
500 c. cm. 2 per cent. collodion. 
83 ¢. cm. alcohol, and 
83 ¢. em. ether 
The three part-negatives must not be weak cr flat, but must be cf 
gcod density and very clear. 

Copying in direct sunlight gives specially brilliant pictures. 

As a basis for the picture it is best to choose a white matte or 
brilliant Baryta paper, not too thickly coated. Many papers, 
especially those with.a very strong layer of baryta, have the pro- 
perty that they are put out of shape by the various manipulations, 
and such papers are naturally useless as they prevent the images 
being correctly registered. 

The black bottles contain the Leuko solutions. 

The white bottles contain the necessary additions. 

The bottles for blue, and additions for blue, are round. 

The bottles for red, and additions for red, are square. 

The bottles for yellow, and additions for yellow, are octagon 
shape. 

(A weak colouring of the colour solution mixed with collodion has 
no importance for the success of the picture.) 

For use, take :— 

50 c. cm, collodion 1.5 per cent., 

5c. em. Leuko solution, and 

5c. cm. of the particular additional solution. 
Mix same in a dark room lighted by artificial light. Make only 
sufficient. for what is required during the same day. 

It must. be observed that the blue collodion is not sensitive to: 
dark blue, very sensitive to red, yellow, and green light. The red 
collodion, on the other hand, is not sensitive to red light, little sensi- 
tive to dark blue, and very sensitive to green and yellow light. The 
yellow collodion in general is only sensitive to blue light. 


I. Propucrion oF THE BLUE PRINTS. 

Commence making the blue print by taking a piece of paper which 
is from 1.2 cm. larger than is required for the negative, and pour 
he blue collodion over it. The simplest plan is to turn up the edges 
of the paper about 5 mm. high, fix the paper with four pins on a 
piece of wood, pour the full quantity of collodion over it and drain. 
under a continual rocking the remainder back into the bottle. Col- 
odion which has already been used may be used again by the fur-~ 
ther addition of some alcohol and ether. 

The preparation of the paper is made in a very weak artificiak 
ight. 

To make a layer, 10 by 13 cin. size (}-plate size), about 1.5 ¢. cm.. 
collodion is used. 

After the paper has been dried it is exposed under the red filter 
negative to daylight. When looking at the copy it is necessary to 
e very careful on account of the enormous light-sensitiveness of 
the paper. 

The copying can be done very quickly, and with clear negatives and: 
right sunlight, 20-40 seconds are sufficient. It is recommended not 
o print the blue picture too deeply; with some experience one soom 
optains the proper degree. The image is them fixed in the dark im 
5 c.cm. fixing acid and 85 c.cm. water, and it is recommended to 
add to the fixing bath about 1 ¢.cm. of a 10 per cent. solution of 
sulphite of sodium. The bath, in consequence, remains clear for a 
onger time and can be used for fixing from 5 to 6 copies, 9 by 12 cm. 
(4 plate) size. After fixing, wash for five or ten minutes, and dip the 
copy into the following chrome-gelatine solution :— 

3 grammes gelatine, 

200 c. cm. water, 

0.6 gramme chrome alum (it is best to use basic chrome alum). 
This solution must be made up fresh every day. 

To dry, use clips for hanging up the copy. Then again dip int» 
the chrome-gelatine solution. When hanging up, it must be ob- 
served, the edge of the copy (which was in the first instance on top} 
must now be hung downwards. 
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II. Propucrion or rue Rep Prints. 

The dried copy, prepared with chrome gelatine, is now covered 
swith red collodium in a light red light, and is dried in the dark. 

Cover the blue print with the green filter negative in such a manner 
that there is a perfect register. This work can be done by diffused 
daylight. Print until the red appears sufficiently vigorous* and 
ix for five minutes in the following solution :— 

15 c. cm. fixing acid, 
85 c. cm. water. 
‘The addition of sulphite is detrimental here. 

The copy must be kept actively moving in the fixing bath. This 
bath is used only once. It is recommended, when printing, to cover 
the projecting edges of the print with small strips of paper im order 
to protect them from the light. 

The fixed print is washed for about five to ten minutes in the same 
way as the blue print, and covered twice with chrome gelatine. 


Til. Propycrroy or ram Yerrow Privv. 
Pour over the dried blue-red print the yellow collodion in light- 
ted daylight, or white artificial light, and expose to light under the 
blue filter negative. 
Fix for five minutes in the following :— 
15 ccm. fixing aci 
85 c.cm. water, 
5 ¢. cm. sulphocyanide of ammonia, 1.5, 
1 c. cm. sulphite solution, 1.10. 
After fixing, the image is washed for five or ten minutes in distilled, 
‘or rain, water, and is again dipped into the chrome gelatine and 
then dricd. 5 
To protect the complete print against mechanical damage, it is 
%est to cover it with a positive varnish, 
We draw the attention of users to the fact that the concentrated 
fixing acid is very caustic, and that sensitive skins are irritated | 
the diluted fixing baths. 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY EXHIBITION. 
TecuNican anp Screntrerc Exurerrs. 
‘THE section devoted to scientific and technical photography and its 
application to processes of reproduction contains a good number of 
what may be regarded as instructive exhibits, many of a merely 
interesting character and only a few that one would wish elsewhere. 
As was to be expected immediately after last year, when this section 
‘was devoted entirely to invitation work, from some points of view 
the technical section is not all that it should be. The break in the 
‘continuity of the section as a competitive one, dependent upon the 
voluntary entry of exhibits, makes itself felt, the effect being shown 
in the fewer exhibits and the non-representation of many phases. of 
applied photcgraphy. There are many reasons which can account for 
a much greater shrinkage, however, than that shown in this year’s 
exhibition. - Photography undoubtedly attains its greatest and most 
dasting value, say what one may about its artistic aspect, as an im- 
partial and exact recording agent, and there are more great men in 
‘science who recognise its unassailable position in that sense than those 
in the fine arts who admit its claim to rank as a means of artistic 
expression. On the other hand, it has to be admitted that few of these 
Scientific men have any regard for photography for its own sake. 
They apply it to astronomical research, the microscope, surveying, and 
‘an endless list of purposes, but each centres his interest in the study 
in which he is engaged, not in photography, which makes it possible 
for him to achieve his ends. It is not so much the photograph of 
which the photomicroscopist is proud as the wonderful record of the 
‘subject he is examining. Firstly a microscopist, he is only secondly 


‘a photographer, and one must not wonder at his preference to show his 


results to his microscopical friends rather than to his brother photo- 
graphers. This fact is certainly at the bottom of the want of character 
‘seen in most of the technical exhibitions we have had. In the pictorial 
side of photography, the photograph and the maintenance of its author's 
reputation as a photographer are everything, but in the direction 
of applied photography it is the subject to which it is applied that 
benefits. There is no cause for wonder, therefore, that the scientist 
who has successfully applied photography to his work so often fails 


* The red collodion copies take a longer time to copy than the blue co!lodion. 


to be interested in a merely photographic show, and one should hb 
encouraged rather than depressed by the fact that the section this yea 
includes what it does, incomplete though it be. 

Two medals have been given by the judges in this section, one t 
Mr. A. C. Banfield, and the cther to Mr. C. Thurston Holland. 

Mr. Banfield receives the medal for a series of thirty-two prints 
illustrating in a strictly comparative manner the successive motion 
of a cat and dog jumping an obstacle one foot high. There are sixtee 
pairs of photographs taken at approximately equal intervals, and the 
illustrate in a very convincing manner, as the catalogue points out 
the ability of the animals to judge the amount of effort necessary t 
carry them clear of. the obstruction. The prints show very clearl 
how the creatures take the ground and how their subsequent movement 
ave ordered. ‘The series is a clever supplement to the phctographs ¢ 
splashes shown in this section last year by the same exhibitor, and thei 
recognition by the judges will be generously endorsed. 

Mr. C. Thurston Holland gains the society’s medal for a series ¢ 
radiographs which are exzeptionally fine. There are eighteen prints 
all of a pathological nature. We were most struck by the print ¢ 
a malignant growth in the fibula, of mycloid sarcoma, which show 
very clearly the growth within and expanding the bone. This wa 
afterwards verified by operation. Next in importance is a prin 
showing exostosis of the tibia, growing from a broad base and almos 
entirely compos:d of bore. Others which appealed to us show acut 
tubercular disease of tibia and fibula, and acute suppurative inflam 
mation of the ostium and periostium (the thin, delicate membran 
forming the immediate covering of bones) of the tibia. Mr. Hollan 
is to be congratulated on his excellent exhibits, which well deserve 
the distinction it has achieved. 

The application of photography 10 the microscopic examination ¢ 
metals is admirably shown in Dr. Carpenter’s series of photomiere 
graphs. One is enabled to distinguish with ease the change of structur 
in a boiler plate brought about by shearing. The breaking up of th 
two structural constituents of mild steel by rolling, the structure 
of welded mild steel plates, with satisfactory and unsatisfactory welds 
and the structures of sound and faulty bronzes are also well rendered 
The magnifications are principally 150 diameters. 

Mr. Arthur E. Smith exhibits a number of fine photomicrographs 
of which the vertical section of the human tongue, showing fungiforr 
vapille (x 175), is undoubtedly the best. We do not remember hayin 
seen a finer illustration of this subject in any medical text book. Th 
section of human skin, by Mr. T. C. Hughes, showing sweat gland 
and duct, is also good, but the definition is not so fine as in th 
ormer. In another branch Mr. Smith’s print of the eggs of housefi 
(x 72), is good, while for extreme definition his stem section, Aristole 
chia Gigas (x 50), can hardly be beaten. Mr. Walter Plower Youn, 
1as four photomicrographs of botanical specimens, the most interestin, 
veing the single hair of the stinging nettle, showing the cutting edg 
still protected by terminal knot. Mr, Edgar Senior is represente 
by two photomicrographs, among them being one of the tongue of | 
butterfly (x 77). Other photomicrographs of a good order are the Joy 
power work by Mr. J. I. Pigg, who shows the stag beetle, hawkmoth 
and leaf insect. 

Process work is represented by some examples of the student’s wor 
at the London County Council School of Photo-engraving, at Bol 
Court, including photolithographs. collotypes, and tri-colour impres 
sions. Other exhibits con:ing under this head are the “ Colourtype: 
reproducticns from paintings by Carl Hentschel, and some of th 
work reproduced by Messrs. John Swain and Son. The Art Repre 
duction Company have a few frames of photogravures of very goo 
quality, cne being coloured after the method previously seen in thi 
firm’s werk, and with considerable success. 

Mr. F. W. Plews has on view a number of examples of photo-algraph 
in three and more colours, made in an endeavour to introduce three 
colour work into lithography. 

It is convenient here to mention the latest results by Mr. J. Hot 
Player, with his process of copying by passing light through the sens: 
tive paper on to the print or design to be copied. The process has bee 
described several times, and is now well known, but some new materi 
will be found in the two copies of engravings printed on bromide pape 
by a luminous negative (excited to fuller action by heat), obtaine 
by allowing yellow light to pass through an isolated phosphorescen 
surface on to the picture copied, the two being in close contact. 

The Astronomer Royal sends ten photographs, which will bring hom 
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, many. who have not grasped it the magnitude of the task which 
; vatories throughout the world have entered upon. ‘They are 
ine of the Greenwich section of the international photographic 
of the heavens, which will require as many as eleven thousand 
ies before completion can be announced. The work is being per- 
iomed in duplicate, the second series being so taken that the central 
the plates of the first series are near the edges in the second 
nz history photographs there are several, the best amongst 
ing the small collection contributed by the Zoological Photo- 
phic Club. Mr. Douglas English helps the success of this depart- 
ment of the exhibition by his pictures of the polecat, the stoat, marten, 
stodmouse, weazels, and other creatures in characteristic attitudes; 
mi his {ellow-contributors, Messrs. R. Fortune, H. Lea, J. Atkinson, 
nl W. Y. Sainsbury, also deserve high commendation for their 
york 
Borer photograph is that of a flying seagull, taken by Mr. B. H. 
faitley, at sea. He tells us that the exposure was 1-500 second, at 
h vreflex focussing arrangement being used in combination with a 
scopic eyepiece to obtain a maximum of sharpness. The print is 
larged six diameters. Mr. R. A. Malby shows close by a set: of 
mits illustrating the feathering of a thrush, the bird’s side, breast, 
mer and outer sides of wing, feet, and legs being depicted. Miss 
I, Twner has succeeded in photographing a short-eared owl, enjoy- 
ig a su. bath. As a record of a’somewhat curious proceeding, the 
flotograph is not without its interest. 
(apiain F. D. S. Fayrer’s photographs of the Daboia are somewhat 
ique, showing as they do much of the structure of the mouth and 
mys, and the curious method ‘of handling these venomous creatures. 
fhe same exhibitor’s dragon fly preserves exceedingly well the delicate 
tary of the wings. Close by Mr. J. P. Miller has two prints of 
hie young cuckoo in the act of ejecting respectively an egg and a nest 
mie from the nest. The former is the more convincing photograph. 
Mr. F. Martin Duncan, well known for his remarkable photographs 
fi submarine creatures, shows a picture of the Eledon, aj species of 
Qciopus, engaged in a duel a la. mort with a crab. His chameleon 
tndies are also very good. Miss Marie Léon’s study of edible snails 


The prints show in succession the newly-laid egg; the egg twenty-one 
ys after, as taken from the incubator, the shell having been pierced 
the chick to admit-air; the appearance of the shell after further 
iitacks on the shell by the bird from the inside; and the further 
stiges up to the escape from the’ shell. ‘The last print showing the 
k surveying the wreck of its prison is very good. 


here are a few examples of colour photography, but they are 
itinspiring. Mr. J. G. Jackson has utilised the carbon process, with 
e2 layers of differently coloured tissues superimposed, in the produc- 
im of his exhibit, but it leaves much to be desired. Mr. S. R. 
Meverton’s fruit study is more successful, and is by the imbibition 
method of Sanger Shepherd. Miss Acland has two photographs in 
ue, the base being a pink carbon, the yellow and blue being added 
oy inhibition. Mr. Otto Pfenninger has employed Dr. Jumeaux’ 
MMcess in getting his results, which do not, however, encourage 
tte to think that colour photography in its perfect state is very near 
Ne popular gr My , 
Mt. W. M. Martin shows 
darative anatomy. 


photography adapted to the study of com- 
There is in the South Kensington Museum (Natura 
History) a case s iowing the progressive stages in the hatching of the 
— pce and in the frame new under notice. Mr. Martin 
Dicy of a cl . Pictographs, seventy in number, showing the embry- 
@ achicken. Each photograph is fully described upon the mount 
_ ae - ae ofa considerable amount of skill, time, and 
Temainder — ¥ 1e photographs is taken by means of X-rays and the 
mitted ae = Ay any smitted light, others by a ccmbination of trans- 
flected light. 
ee i ane exhibits the portrait taken by means o 
his iia 4 ait Edgar Senior will arrest attention. hh making 
f al aaa the screen devised by Professor R. W. Wood to cut 
4e radiation was employed. Close by hang four examples 


at a - es : : 
& method of photegraphing in low relief, claimed by Dr. F. 


Detlefsen as his own. We have no particulars of the method, but the 
results do not make one feel the deprivation very seriously. 

Mr. R. H. Baskett exhibits two frames of lace and wallpaper designs, 
produced by photographic means, from a small piece of lace, the leaves 
of common ragwort, bramble, forget-me-not, etc. The element, what- 
ever it may be, from which the design is to be made, is reflected in 
two silver-surfaced mirrors and photographed in a manner described 
by the exhibitor, who points out that an endless number of designs 
can be produced of the greatest value to designers and art workers. 
Certainly, the few specimens shown have great promise, some being 
exceedingly beautiful and decorative. 

The Rey. J. M. Bacon’s balloon pictures are very similar to those 
he has shown on previous occasions, and do not call for much com- 
ment. With his daughter, who lectured on Monday last at the Gallery 


upon the camera and the ball 


oon, he keeps this field of work very 


much in his own hands, and one cannot help feeling that, so thorough 


has he been, that there is litt! 
can show us. 


e more that the balloon photographer 


Before closing this notice it is only just to mention Dr. Rodman’s 
radiographs of the Mollusca, which demonstrate in a very convineing 
manner the internal anatomy of shell. The exhibit speaks well of the 
author’s skill, the delicate details of the substance of the shells, and 
their construction being excellently rendered. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that this section must be taken no 
less seriously than the pictorial, A hurried examination will reveal 
little, while a careful inquiry into every exhibit will show us much 
that we may well emulate, even though we find much that calls for 
the reverse of praise. 


< 


THE DEFENCE OF BRITISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
From the British Weights and Measures Association, of 25, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W., we have received a pamphlet written with 
considerable vigour of argument in favour of the retention of the 
csisting system of British weights and measures, as against the 
adeption of the metre The opening sentences of the pamphlet are 
as follows :— 

“The persistent efforts of the adyocates of the French metric 
system to get it enforced in the British Empire have brought into 
being the British Weights and Measures Association, whose primary 
object is to combat the metre. It also seeks to standardise and 
simplify British imperial weights and measures so as to make them 
in the greatest degree available for all purposes. : 

“There is a risk that the metric advocates will be successful 1f 
opposition is not organised, for the tendency is to let judgment go 
by default on account of the ignorance which prevails as to what 
the suggested reform reaily means to Britons. Believing that the 
enforcement of the metre in the British Empire would be a national 
calamity, we seck not only to organise those whose studies of the 


subject have enabled them to 


see the hollowness of the metric pre- 


tensions, but also to provide means o 
directly support the metre by reason of t 


educating those who now 
heir knowledge being limited 


to thecretical applicationy and of those by whose apathy the move- 
ment receives negative support and who may possibly have never 
had oceasion to give the subject a thought, but who will be sufferers 
by it should it be enforced.” 

Our readers who have to deal with paper, cardboard, and the like, 
will, perhaps, be the more interested in the following, among many 
other concrete objections, to the “metric” system which are quoted 
in the pamphlet :— 


“Throughout the Anglo-Saxon race paper is bought and sold by 
the lb.-weight and inch measurement. A man in the trade can 
judge to a nicety the weight of a paper by its feel. If you take the 
inch and pound away from him you take his trade off him, and 
compel him to begin learning afresh. So in cardbeards and similar 
goods, the custom is becoming more general to buy and sell boards 
by the ‘po‘nts,’ or mills, thick, and the difference of one point 
(a thousandth of an inch) is often the difference between a fair profit 
or a considerable loss. Here again their micrometers and other 
measuring machines and gauges would needs be thrown away. Every 
repeat order that came in would require the lbs. of ink previously 
used transposing to grammes, and inckes of paper to millimetres. 
The common size of 20 by 30 would then be simplified to 508 by 752 
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and the common crown 8yo, 5 by 74, would appear as 126.997 by 
190.496.” 

Again, in reference to the general aspect of the controversy, we 
read :— 

“ Measures of weight and of volume relate practically to the present, 
and to the future, but measures of length, particularly in a great 
manuiacturing nation, ave linked irrevocably to the past. No Act of 
Parliament can obliterate them. It is considera bly over 100 years 
since the metre was introduced into France, but neither fines, im- 
prisonment, republican nor autocratic terrorism have killed the old 
measures of length. ‘The manufacturers use them to-day, and the 
people also where they dare. Many engineers in metric countries 
concede the fact that the metre was an unfortunate length to adopt. 
The metre itself is too long even for large engineering work, the 
decimetre too short, and the millimetre is too ong for fine work. 
The foot, the inch and the mill are ideal dimensions, and from one 
end of the world to the other are identical in length amongst the 
English-speaking race. To intreduce the metre and its derivatives 
would be to introduce confusion where there is now uniformity. 
This anarchy would remain beyond the third and fourth generation, 
it would remain so long as the metre was enforced. The metre has 
neither virtue nor convenience in it; it is an unnatural length and 
must of necessity create trouble wherever and whenever enforced, so 
long as human beings are what they are to-day.” 

We note that the association is seeking to enlarge its membershin. 
From time to time we have placed the aims and objects of the Decimal 
Association before our readers; we now have pleasure in giving 
equal publicity to the other side of the controversy. 


—— 


Exhibition. 


———— 


EDINBURGH AND MIDLOTHIAN. 


Tue Edinburgh and Mid-Lothian Industrial Competitive Exhibition 
was opened in the Waverley Market, Edinburgh, on Friday last by 
Mrs. Burnet Smith (Annie S. Swan) and presided over by Lady 
Cranston, The Lord Provost and Lady Cranston have given their 
generous support to what may now well be regarded as an institution 
in the city. For the eighth year in succession the Exhibition has been 
held with ever-increasing popularity and success, until now the entries 
number 4,385. 

The awards in the photographic sections are as follows :—Open 
Section.—Landscape: 1, R. M. Read die, Edinburgh; 2, J. BE. 
Latharn, Manchester; 3, Alexander Al an, Edinburgh. Animals: 1, 
R. M. Readdie, Edinburgh; 2, J, Dunlop, Motherwell; 3, W. H. 
Lindsay, Hamilton. Flowers, Fruit, and Still Life : 1, James Dunlop, 
Motherwell; 2, S. G. Kimber, Southampton; 3, Alexander Allan, 
Edinburgh. Portraiture: 1, John Smit h, Hastings; 2, W. H. Lind- 
say, Hamilton; 3, 8S. C. Burgess, Ash by-de-la-Zouche. Child Por- 
traiture: 1, W. H. Lindsay, Hamilton; 2, Mrs. Turnbull, Hawick ; 3, 
J. A.T. Sturrock, Edinburgh. Architecture: cen mimber, 
Southampton; 2, James Dunlop, Motherwell; 3, R. M. Readdie, 
Edinburgh. Figures and Genre: 1, S. G. Kimber, Southampton; 2, 
Alexander Allan, Edinburgh; 3, James Dunlop, Motherwell. Snap- 
shots.—1, Arthur W. Walburn, West Hartlepool; 2, W. H. Lindsay, 
Hamilton; 3, R. Dunlop, Motherwell. Seascape and Marine: 
1, David H. Munro, Edinburgh; 2, D. Littlejohn, Glasgow ; 3, Arthur 
W. Walburn, West Hartlepool. Any Subject (N.C.): 1, R. Lunn, 
Juniper Green; 2, J. A. T. Sturrock, Edinburgh ; 5, S. G. Kimber, 
Southampton. Enlargements: 1, R. Lunn, Juniper Green; 2, 
Alexander Allan, Edinburgh;-3, J. A. T. Sturrock, Edinburgh. 
Carbon, and Sepia Platinotype Work, Landscape: 1, J. E. Latharn, 
Manchester ; 2, Alexander Allan, Edinburgh; 3, S. G. Kimber, South- 
ampton. Local Section.—General Photography: 1, William Bryce, 
Glasgow; 2, G. Sutherland, Edinburgh; 3, Adam Russell, Wishaw. 
Animals: 1, Albert Haynes, Alderley Edge; 2, J. S. Bryce, Lanark ; 
4, Isaac Lightbody, Hamilton. Flowers, Fruit, and Still Life: 1, A. 
Ramsay, Wishaw ; 2, Thos. A. Thomson, Edinburgh; 3, G. Graham, 
Girvan. Portraiture: 1, R. N. De Pinto, Leith; 2, James Fallow, 
Wishaw; 3, J. A. T. Sturrock, Edinburgh. Child Portraiture: 1, 


Albert Haynes, Alderley Edge; 2, James Fallow, Wishaw; Ones 
Jack, West Calder. Architecture: 1, Albert Haynes, Alderley Ed 
2 and 3, John Anderson, Belfast. Figures and Genre: 1, John An 
son, Belfast; 2, Wilton Rex, 12, Linkfield, Musselburgh ; 3, David 
Munro, Edinburgh. Street Scene or Scenes: 1, Albert Haynes, Al 
ley Edge; 2, Robert Dykes, Edinburgh; 3, J. A. T. Sturrock, Ei 
burgh. Snap-Shots: 1, George Dunn, Edinburgh; 2, G. Grah 
Girvan. Seascape and Marine: 1, David H. Munro, Edinburgh 
R. Lunn, Juniper Green; 3, Albert Haynes, Alderley Edge.  ! 
prize list will be continued in our next issue. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


October 15-29.—Coatbridge Photographic Association. Hon. S 
Geo. W. Campbell, Ailsa Cottage, Coatbridge, N.B. 

October 19-22.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

October 26-28.—Watford Camera Club. Hon. Sec., H. G@. Ti 
foot, 3, The Parade, Watford. 

November 2, 3, 4, 5. Newark Photographic Exhibition. Secreta 
L. C. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 

November 2-23.—Plymouth. Hon. Sec. Photographic Secti 
Chas. R. Rowe, 2, Walnut Villas, Cockington, Torquay. 

November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. Hon. Seereta 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. Hon. Se 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. Hon. Secreta 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 15-19.—Sunderland Camera Club. Hon. See., Setby-O 
(52, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 

November 17-18.—Braintree and Bocking Camera Club. Hi 
Sec. W. Ii. Tilston, 81, High Street, Braintree, Essex. 

November 17-19.—Darwen Photographic Association. Hon. Si 
J. G. Thomas. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint See 
taries, J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. { 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. Se 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

November 25-26.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. He 
Sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 26-December 5.—Glesgow Eastern Amateur Pho! 
graphic Association. Secretaries, John Brough, 68, Dalmarno 
Street, Park Head, Glasgow; and Geo. R. Johnstone, 591, Alexand 
Parade, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretat 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New Yor 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-1 
West 10ist Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographie Associatia 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 12-17.—Sefton Park Photographic Sociéty, Liverpo 
Hon. Secretary, H. E. Cubley, 3, Langdale Road, Sefton Par 
Liverpool. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, | 
G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 28-51.—Wishaw Photographic Association. Hon. Seer 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January 12-14, 1905. Boston Camera Club. Hon. Sec., H. 3 
Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Seer 
tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretar: 


T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, B. 
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* jamary 28-Tebruary 12, 1905.—Photographie Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille. 
Bay Cee Bolagowate and District Photographie 
Association. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 

Beirary 2) 7° March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 

March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Scciety. Hon. 
Ser, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, §.E. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G 
sot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


es 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


October 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
pictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
London, B.C. 

November 1.—-The “ Graphic.” 
Photo Competition, the “ Graphic,” 
London, E.C. 

December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
ad Sons, Limited, Barnet, Llerts. 


£50 in cash prizes. 
Tallis Street, 


Manager, 
Whitefriars, 


March 31, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on Ilford 
plates. Tlford, Ltd., Ilford, U. 


+ 


THE MAKING OF A WELSBACH MANTLE BRIEFLY TOLD. 


Tr incandescent gas mantle was invented by Auer von Welsbach in 
185, and patented all over the world. The manufacture and use of 
mantles was first taken up in Austria, and has since found its way in 
all of the civilised countries where gas is introduced. At the present 
time, writes “The Scientific American,” it is estimated that no less 
than one hundred and fifty millions of mantles are manufactured 
annually. In the United States, although there are about forty 
lons manufactured annually, the industry is only partly developed. 
@ public is gradually learning to use the mantle. The mantle is 
tuade as follows: —A “cone” 6r spool of No, 40 white cotton thread 
is knitted into a “stocking” or hose, ahout two inches in diameter. 
‘This stocking is thoroughly washed and dried. Then it is saturated 
with a solution of nitrate of thorium and one per cent. of nitrate of 
cerium. The thorium is manufactured from a sand called monazite, 
which is found in Brazil and in the State of Carolina, and is rather 
expensive, being sold at 6.50 dollars per pound. One pound of nitrate 
af horium yields from 300 to 440 mantles, depending on the quantity 
is illed, After the cone has been washed and dried it is either cut 
to roper size and impregnated with the thorium solution, or is first 
Inpregnated and then cut to the required lengths. The impregnated 
stockings after being cut and dried are sewed at one end with asbestos 
thread, so as to form a head provided with a loop, which serves to hold 
the mantle in process of manufacturing and when in use on the burner. 
Then the impregnated stocking is hung on a wire by an asbestos loop, 
and heated in a gas flame of the Bunsen type. This is done in order 
tobum out the thread. The next process is called the shaping. The 
mantle now consists only of ashes of thorium (oxide of thorium) and 
“Bcarefully held over a Bunsen flame, and gradually given’ the right 
shape, at the same time being hardened. As soon as the mantle is 
shaped'and hardened it is practically completed; but in order to 
Protect it from breakage it is “ dipped” in a stiffening solution. There 
ae many forms of “dip,” but the one most used is made of soluble 
‘otton (gun-cotton) dissolyed im good alcohol and acetone. To this 
muxture castor oil and shellac are added. Before the mantle can be 
Wed on a burner this “dip” or coating must be burned off. The 
Method employed in the manufacture will be described in detail in an 
arly issue, and fully illustrated. 


2. 


————— 


ee Social Settlement Camera Club.—The first meeting of the 
a paecssion was held on Friday night. The subject for the evening 
8“ Flashlight Photography.” Mr. Grix showed various methods of 


taking photos by flashlight, 


Dew Books. 


“Science and Practice of Photography.” By Chapman Jones, FI. 
F.C.S., F.R.P.S. Fourth edition. Rewritten and greatly 
larged. 569 pp. London: Iliffe and Sons, Ltd. 5s. net. 


C., 


en- 


For some years “The Science and Practice of Photography” has 


been the textbook of many photographic technical schools 
classes, and in the sixty-eight chapters every section of the subj 
receives careful treatmenti at the hands of the author, whose st 
is extremely simple and lucid. In this new edition 
has been most carefully gone through and brought up to date 
process rendered necessary and desirable by the large amount 
photographic progress that has been achieved since the publicat 
of the last edition. The work does not pretend 
chemistry 
matters tha 
intelligently the methods given in his practical work. 
One of the added chapters treats of the developable image. 
theory that light, when it produces a developable image in 
ordinary gelatino-bromide plate, causes decomposition of the sil 
bromide, in the opinion of the author, has long been untenable. 


and 


ect 
yle 


the whole work 


yn 
of 
ion 


to teach either 
or optics, but only to make clear to the student the 
immediately concern him, and to enable him to use 


The 


an 
ver 


A 


mechanical working hypothesis has been suggested. 
Interesting chapters on the more exact testing of sensitive plates 


by the use of the Chapman Jones Pla 
comparing opacities are included, but, 
his preface, “only the fringe of this subject.is touched.” 
possible to write a useful treatise on 
of the present volume would render its 


as the author remarks 
Tf it w 


inclusion impossible. 


“The Optics of Photography and Photographic Lenses.” By 
Traill Taylor. 98 illustrations. 270 pp. Third edition. 
an additional chapter on Anastigmatic Lenses by P. F. Ever 
Price 3s. 6d. Luondon: Published by Whittaker and Co., 
White Hart Street, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 

Much of the matter in this little book was originally publist 


e Tester, and on measuring and 


in 
ere 


this matter, the aim and scope 


J. 


With 


TOU 
a. 


ned 


in the columns of the JourRNAL more than twenty years ago, and 


some of it is even older. 
and. delivered 
based, optica 
to-day. It is 
was practically over when the anastigmatic era set in. 
that the first 
years 
labours of A 
Continental optical savants. 
up in the present edition by Mr. P. F. Everitt, who devotes 


be, Schott, Rudolph, Von Hoegh, and many ot 


thirtieth chapter to a concise view of the principal anastigm 
introduced since the year 1888, when the Concentric was paten 


by Dr. Schroeder and Mr. J. Stuart. Mr. Hveritt, however, is 


When Taylor wrote the various articles 
the many little discourses upon which the work ds. 
science was a very different thing from what it is 
not unjust to his memory to say that his life’s work 
j Hence it is 
edition of the book, which was published about twelve 
ago, contained little or no reference to the revolutionary 


er 


In a measure this deficiency is made 


the: 
ats 
ed 
of 


opinion that the Antiplanet introduced by Dr. Adolph Steinheil 


about 1879 “ may be regarded as the 


Steinheil’s intention, adds Mr. Everitt, evidently was to constrv 


a lens conforming, as closely as circumstances permitted, to 

necessary conditions for correcting spherical aberration and as 
matism as subsequently published (that is, in 1897) by Dr. Rudo 
Steinheil. These conditions are briefly quoted. Following 

“Concentric,” the Abbe-Rudolph triplet of 1889 is mentioned 
being the first of the Zeiss lenses to be introduced, although in 
construction apochromatism rather than anastigmatism appeared 
be aimed at. To the Protars, 
is assigned the distinction of being “the first successful attempt 
supply photographers with an achromatic objective 
spherical correction with anastigmatic flatness of field.” 
step by step, we are taken through the subs 
Rudolph, Dr. R. Steinheil, Dr. Kampfer, Von Hoegh, Dr. Harti 
and other German patentees. The achiev 
and H, L. Aldis in this country also receive recognition. 


forerunner of the Anastigmats. 
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patented by Dr. Rudolph in 1890,. 


to 


combining 
Thence,, 
equent work of Dr. 


ng, 


ements of H. D. Taylor 
Each lens 


is diagrammatically illustrated, and the introductory parts of the 
chapter which deals with the nature of the glasses and the manner 


in which they are to be used in correcting errors should ena 


ble 


the “users of photographic lenses,” for whom Taylor's book was 
avowedly planned, to understand in some degree the optical problems 


involved in modern lens construction. The other thirty-cight ch 


ap- 
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ters of the book have, where necessary, been subjected to revision, 
but the volume would not have suffered if the pruning knife had 
been occasionally applied to it, such paragraphs as: “ Maps or charts 
- ..+ A lens of the rapid class is most advantageous for this kind 
of work,” having a distinctly obvious if not belated appearance. 
But on the whole, Taylor’s book in its present form does not recede 
from the position it assumed on its first publication. It is a popular 
and easily comprehended introduction to the non-mathematical optics 
of the photographic lens used on the camera and the projection lan- 
tern, and it includes a great deal of general information which the 
photographer should find useful in his work. A word of reference is 
due to the historical portions of the volume, which should interest 
the student of lens evolution. 


+ 


Patent Dews, 


SS ee 
The following applications for patents were made between Octo- 

ber 3 and October 8, 1904:— 

Polychrome Pnotographs.—No. 21,210.—* Improvements in and re- 
lating to polychrome photographs.” (Charles Adrien 
Brasseur.) 

‘Cameras.—No. 21,285.—“ Improvements in Cameras.” (John Stratton 
Wright.) 

Cameras.—No. 21,295.—<Improvements in photographic cameras.” 
Date applied for under Patents Act, 1901; October’ 14, 1803, 
being date of application in United States. (Magnus Niell.) 

Developing Apparatus.—No. 21,335.—“Improvements in photo- 
graphic developing apparatus.” (James Wyndham Meek.) 

Cameras—No. 21,439.—“ Improvements in photographic cameras.” 
(Alexander Milne.) 

Camera.—No. 21,527.— Panoramic 
Johnston.) 


Louis 


Camera.” (William James 


a) 


Gitmour AND Duman, Lrp.—Registered October 3 in Edinburgh. 
Capital £30,000, in £1 shares. Objects: To acquire as a going con- 
cern the business carried on under the style of Gilmour and Dean 
at 50, North Hanover Street, Glasgow, with ali or any of the assets 
appertaining thereto, and to carry on the same and the businesses of 
engravers, lithographers, printers, photographic and colour printers, 
die sinkers, stationers, etc. Registered office, 50, North Hanover 
Street, Glasgow. 

“We do not, as at present advised,” says the “ Standard,” “ entirely 
condemn the Carlsbad authorities who insist on suppressing the 
amateur photographer.” Neither do we when he makes himself a 
nuisance and persists in following persons of note with his camera, as 
he did in the case of Pierpont Morgan, to the exceeding annoyance of 
the would-be victim. I have recently come across a caricature of 
President Roosevelt under a broad grin, which probably the President 
would give many dollars to withdraw from circulation. There was 
money in it for the photographer, and probably this is a clue to the 
objectionable practice. It is presumed that public personages are 
public property, but good taste might be exhibited even in laying 
down such a questionable dictum. Our own King, in spite of his 
well-known good nature, must feel the ordeal terribly trying at times, 
and I have seen at least one snap-shot of him vainly endeavouring to 
cover his face with his hands. Some sort of « “black list” is neces- 
sary that the many innocent shall not suffer witn the few guilty, and, 
although one would scarcely object to photographs of public men on 
public occasions, the privacy of domestic life might be left intact. It 
is not difficult to foresee that steps will have to be taken some time 
in the near future to protect the victims of the irresponsible or the 
mischievous snapshottist, and the Paul Pry of the camera will have an 
unhappy time. Thoughtlessness and the want of appreciation of the 
tights of others may have something to do with the nuisance. The 
man who makes exposures on fortifications, and is promptly hauled 
before the authorities, generally does it because he doesn’t think, and 
not because he has found the picturesque or expects to make money 
out of it. A little discretion and good feeling on the part of the 
photographer is all that is needed to obviate any necessity for a 
Carlsbad suppression in, this country. 


Deefings of Societies. 


eS 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


October. Name of Society. | Subject. 
r {In Birdland with a Camera, TW 
OE reanescony Southampton Camera Club ...... \ trated. Mr. 0. G. Pike. 
5 Enlarging Processes. Mr. Ha 
South London Photo. Society. { aoa. 


{ The Hand Camera, and What Can 
+asgow Southern Photo. Assn | Done With It. Mr. Wm. A. Frame 


‘ 4 [A Bit Old England. Mr. 
Rodley and District Ph. Soc. 11 Mac 
Members’ Lantern Slides. 


Hackney Photo. Society 


‘| Nelson P! eraphic Society Members’ Question Evening. 
eG UOLOe Ear ie Scillonian Snapshots. Mr. F, 


Mortimer. 
Hints on Lantern Slides. B 
Algernon Brooker. 
.... [Lantern Slide Making. Mr. HI 
26....0.4.+..| G.H.R. Mechanics’ Institution)\ Bennett, F.R.P.S. 
{ Lantern Slide Making. Demonstrate 


reall 
North Middlesex Photo. Society) , 


26...........-| Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society ...... 


26............) Cricklewood Photo, Society...) 9 Mr. T pencer 
dys f The Cam and the Optics of Pho 
WAN nacentacts Edinburgh Photo. Society ......)\ graphy. . Robert F, Sherar, 


Talk on Colour Phot 


A Popular 
{ Mr. T. K. Grant. 


Royal Photographic Society ...|) graphy. 
ull 


The Re f Recent EHauploration 
Bivnrewsseses Camera Club 4) lef ofessor Flinders Petr 
Ragby Photographic Society ... r ties. Members, 
attord: CG; “a f Second Annual Exhibition at the Col 
Watford Camera Club... : feces! 
London and Proy. Photo, A A 
27....0+0.. | Southport Scientific Societies... rents Abroad. Mr, Fi 


q es from some Old English Stone 
Mr. Adolph W. Beer. 

North Wales. Mr. Godfrey Bingley. 

f Photographie Picture Muakiny. M 

\_ Thos. Heaps. 
Instruction Evening. 
Printing Methods—Gum Bichromate. | 

{The Engadine and Lucerne. M 


‘|() Samuel J. Beckett, F.R.P.S. 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn.| 
Hull Photographie Society 
Wakefield. Photo. Society 


Boro’ Poly. Photo. 
Watford Phot hic Society 


Royal Photographic Society 


Development. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Octoprr 13. Mr. Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S., in the chair. 

The principal business of the meeting was the bestowal of th 
annual Henderson award for the best paper read during the pas 
year. The voting ultimately went in favour of Mr. J. S. Teape fo 
his paper on “Intensification Without Metallic Salts,” which wa 
reprinted in the Brirish Journan or PuorocrapHy for April 1 
1904. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
A MEETING of the General Committee was held on Friday the 14¢l 
inst. Present: Messrs. Alfred Ellis, F. A. Bridge, A. Mackie 
Tang Sims, 8S. H. Fry, H. C. Spink (Brighton), H. S. Mendelssohn 
E. Scammell Wm. Grove, H. Edmond S. Hull, P. Lankester (Tun 
bridge Wells), H. A. Chapman, J.P. (Swansea), W. Gill (Colchester) 
and P. E. Marshall (Hon. Solicitor). 

Mr. Alfred Ellis (President) in the chair, 

The minutes of the previous Committee meeting, held on September 9 
were read and confirmed. The draft report of the Committee fo 
presentation to the members at the annual general meeting on the 
2st inst. was read and approved. i 
The draft prospectus of the Committee’s scheme for grant. 
ing: ‘certificates of competence to operators, assistants, etc., was 
read. That it should be brought forward and discussed al 
he annual general meeting had already been arranged, and in order 
hat a full opportunity should be given for due consideration of 
the provisions before the Committee should fina ly decide upon 
issuing it in its complete form, it was decided that the draft should 
»e handed to the Editor of the Brirism JourNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY 
for publication. 


ASSOCIATION. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION, HULL 
BRANCH. 

A meErrine of the Hull Branch of the Professional Photographers’ 

Association was held on October 12, Messrs. Wellstead, Fussev, 

Duncan, and the Hon. Secretary being present. “Examinations for 


Assistants” and the proposed “Benevolent Fund” were on the 
agenda, 
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4 Fussey said employers would welcome a scheme which would 
| Je them to discriminate between capable assistants and the 
4 number of unskilled people who answered advertisements. 
hore were many grades of pho ographers, but the class of inexperi- 
need assistants seemed to be growing, and threatened to crowd out 
ter men altogether. He hoped the Association could arrange 
ractical tests, and not set too high a value on purely theoretical 
owledge. Mr. Duncan said the ability to make money was the 
sgt sort of test, whether in master or assistant. Mr. Wellsted hoped 
would be possible to secure a studio in town in which operators 
md retouchers could within a specified number of hours produce test 
ork certified by the Association. It would have a peculiar value, 
yould appeal to those photographers who believed that a good 
in found himself at home anywhere, while such a test would be 
trap to the duffer. The Hon. Sec., in pressing the claims of the 
proposed new Benevolent Fund, said that in February, 1902, when 
Wr, Lang Sims brought this matter forward, the then president of 
le P.P.A., Mr. Thomas Bedding, had earnestly urged the opening 
fa fuid to alleviate the distress prevalent at that time. He had 
arked that “the rapid distribution of the late Benevolent Asso- 
ion funds had destroyed the one and only centre towards which 
munfortunate man or woman might direct his or her gaze.” What 
yas true then wes much more so now, and he hoped the Hull Branch 
yould do its share in this altruistic effort. As apologies for non- 
jttendance from several members had been sent, it was decided to 
qll another meeting in Hull soon after these important matters had 
heen discussed in London. 


HULL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tus society opened the winter syllabus on Thursday, October 6th, by 
asmoking concert of excellent proportions. Their room was full, and 
promises well for success and enthusiasm. The president spoke at some 
lngth upon the possibilities of photography as an art, from a pictorial 
point of view, and made much impression when he pressed each one 
to specialise. He also gave advice upon subjects which each one 
present might undertake, and proved conclusively that thé best work 
and negatives was usually produced during the fall of the autumn, 
through the winter, and nearly spring, therefore there was no need 
to put away the camera, but have it ever ready for spare moments 
aad unusual effects, and he was sure they would profit in their pictorial 
aprations. It was also a fine opportunity to look through the existing 
negatives and pick out and study their merits with a view to making 
lantern slides, enlargements, and probably pictures for some public 
«hibition and for the glory of their friends. He also pointed out the 
treme advantage of pulling together and for each member to attend 
Tegalarly during the weekly demonstrations and lectures (this year’s 
being the strongest and best that it is possible to have arranged), and 
feeling as if they had an individual interest in his fellow members, 
and by so doing it would not only be to their mutual adyantage, but 
the furtherance of a noble, instructive, and most fascinating art as 
vell as hobby. He gave many branches which might be taken in hand, 
according to the taste or ability of a member, and we believe a new 
light has heen struck in the Hull society which should prove second 
to tone outside London, and it only needs application to be on a par 
with several societies in the country, which have made their mark 
by combined vigorous enthusiasm, and we sincerely hope Hull may 
Seats a share of what they appear to be aiming at. The harmony was 
contributed by some half-dozen gentlemen, friends, and members. The 
ev. C. 0. Stewart presided most ably at the piano, and also con- 


ay several popular songs. 


ULSTER AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
alg meeting of the session in connection with this society, 
i ves established in 1885, was held im the club-rooms, the 
“a Col ege Square North, on Monday last. Mr. David Elliott, 
e age presided, and, in expressing the pleasure it gave him 
) Pi tes to members and friends of the suciety at the opening of the 
ne of session regretted that since their last meeting they had lost 

of the oldest members and workers, the late Mr. Alexander Tate, 


8 for many years a member of the council of the Photographic 
civention of the United Kingdom. As regarded amateur photo- 
the number of cameras to be seen in daily use and the 
apes bs of dealers there evidently was an amount of pleasure 

gained in the hobby, and he hoped that the Lord Mayer's gold 


“Staphy, from 
Ucreasing lis 


medal would be well competed for. Mr. Thomas N. Murray, hon. 
secretary, read a lecture, written by Mr. C. H. Hewitt, on “ Por- 
traiture,” illustrated by some very fine slides taken by himself. One 
of the slides showed a portrait of Miss Dorothy Catherine Draper, 
taken by her brother, Professor John William Draper, M.D., LL.D., 
of New York University, early in the year 1840, which is almost 
certainly the earliest sun picture of the human. face. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

Tue session of this society opened on Tuesday evening last with a 
lantern lecture at the Victoria Hall. Mr. L. Hough, the president, 
presided, and offered a few words of welcome to Mr. F. Martin- 
Duncan, whose lecture on “Denizens of the Deep, or Studies in 
Marine Photography” was greatly enjoyed by a large attendance. 
Marine photography, the lecturer said, ‘had received comparatively 
little attention, but it was full of charms and interest, and when 
once taken up was neyer dropped again, but became a life-long hobby. 
The apparatus required was not of so elaborate a character as mignt 
be imagined, but a large and inexhaustible stock of patience was 
necessary, and sometimes he had to wait a fortnight and three weeks 
before he was able to obtain a successful photograph. The lecture 
was illustrated with a number of views thrown on the screen, and 
constituted not only an example of what may be achieved in the 
direction of this kind of marine photography, but also a useful and 
instructive natural history lesson. Photos of the more familiar 
objects of the sea-shore were shown, some of the more interesting 
being pictures of various kinds of seaweed, marine insects and ani- 
macul, small fishes, star fish, the sea urchin, crabs, sea worms, cuttle 
fish, and the octopus. The lecturer told of an exciting adventure 
he had in the Bay of Naples with a large octopus, whose tentacles 
seized round the legs and dragged him into the water. He was 
rescued with difficulty by a Neapolitan boatman. At the close of: 
the lecture the president stated that the society numbered 120. mem- 
bers, and was most flourishing. Persons interested in photography 
were invited to attend the fortnightly meetings at the Oriental Cafe- 
in the Market Place, where a dark room was seb apart for the use- 
of members. 


ARCHITECEURAL ASSOCIATION CAMERA CLUB. 

Av the first meeting of this club, held on Tuesday evening ah the- 
Royal Architectural Museum, 18, Tufton Street, Westminster, a 

paper on “Westminster Abbey,” illustrated by over a hundred lantern 

ides, lent by Mr. S. B. Bolas, was read by Mr. D. M. Mackenzie. 

Mr. Francis R. Taylor, chairman of the club, presided. Mr. Mac- 

kenzie briefly told the story of the Abbey’s origin, rise, and progress, . 
and, having shown and explained a ground plan of the Abbey church 

and monastic buildings, took his audience down the nave into the- 
choir to see Blore’s stalls and J. L. Pearson’s organ case, through 

the north and south transepts, round the ambulatory chapels frora 

south to north, pointing out some of the more noteworthy monu- 

ments, and having made a survey of Ilenry the Seventh’s chapel and 

s north and south aisles, and an examination of the galaxy of royal 

tombs in the Chapel of the Confessor, concluded an interesting hour- 

and-a-half’s lecture with glances at the chapter-house and its crypt 
and the cloisters, leaving the historic buildings by way of the Abbot’s 

Courtyard. In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Mackenzie, with 

whose name that of Mr. Bolas was coupled, Mr. Francis Hooper 

remarked that now that the Achitectural Association had removed 

its headquarters to the very doors of the Abbey, they might expect 

that their students would give its architectural treasures closer at- 

tention. He much regretted that, under the present régime, so few 
facilities were placed in the way of bona-fide students for sketching, . 
and especially that permits were granted for such short periods. Mr. 

John D. Crace, in seconding the vote of thanks, remarked that the 

Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects ought to be moved 

to unite with the committee of the association in requesting that 
every facility for sketching and measuring at leisure should be granved! 
to properly accredited architectural students. 


an 
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DERBY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tue annual meeting of this society was held at Derby, under the 
presidency of Mr. C. B. Keene. The annual report alluded to the 
recent visit of the Photographic Convention to Derby. There were 
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ninety 


in a 


five members, and the accounts showed that the finances were 
sutisiactory state. Sir William Abney and the Hon. F. Strutt 
were elected patrons of the society. Dr. E. Collier Green was elected 
president in succession to Mr. G. Herbert Strutt, and Mr. G. T. Lec 
and Mr. W. R. Bland accepted office as vice-presidents, Mr. Keeue 
having expressed a desire to retire from office, though promising to 
remain an active member of the society. Mr. J. B. Copeland, who 
now lives away from Derby, resigned the hon. secretaryship, and 
Mr. A. H. Bennett was appointed as his successor. Mr. F. H. Gandy 
was appointed hon. treasurer. 


Dews and Dotes. 


See 
“Tlinrs on Lantern Slides, with Examples,” is the title of lecture 
‘to-be given by Mr. Algernon Brooker at the Boro’ Polytechnic 
Photegraphic Society on Wednesday evening, October 26. 
At the exhibition of the Brentford Photographic Society, to be 
“held in March, 1905, the judges will be Messrs. Thomas Bedding, 
F-R.P.S., R. W. Craigic, and J. C. S. Mummery. 


Tue Austin-Edwards Monthly Film Negative Competition.—The 
‘prize camera for current month has been awarded to E. O. Henrici, 
ivsq., 62, The Common, Woolwich, for his negative “The Matter- 
“horn.” 


Messrs. Eyrm AND Sporrrswoopr announce, in connection with 
~their Woodbury lantern lectures by prominent authors, that they have 
-arranged for two further lectures, which, together with full sets of 
» slides, will be sent free of charge to any responsible applicant. 

Tur members of the Darlington Camera Club opened their winter 
session on Thursday last, when Mr. R.. W. Chapman gave a 
demonstration on “Flashlight Photography,” and in the course of 
iis experiments photographed the company present. 

RovaL Phot phic Society.—At the New Gallery, 121, Regent 
Street, on Monday, October 24, Mr. John H. Avery will give an 
account of “A Journey to Fanatical Fez,” illustrated by his own 
photographic lantern slides. Gallery opens at 7 p.m., lecture at 


3 p.m. 


Wuirny Camera Club.—At the annual meeting the report showed a 
‘very satisfactory state of affairs, and promises of several new members 
with the opening of the winter season. Mr. G. S. French was elected 
president, and Mr. Woodhouse Parkinson, Ocean Road, Whitby, hon. 
secretary. 


A WELL got-up little booklet from the well-known firm of Wratten 
cand Wainwright, dry plate makers, of Croydon, has been sent us. 
-Tt. contains full_particulars of the “London” plates, the reputation 
of which, for reliability, has been long recognised, particularly: in 
“tropical climates. Many excellent half-tone reproductions illustrate 
the -price list. 


Norrorx Photographic Society.—At the first meeting of the winter 
session, held at Strangers’ Hall on Friday last, Mr. A. E. -Coe 
gave a demonstration of the best method of reducing and intensi- 
fying those negatives capable of improvement by these processes. It 
was decided later in the evening to hold the annual exhibition in 
“February next. 

Sourm London Photographic Society.—The elementary evenings of 
“this Society started off in fine style with a lecture on “ Photographic 
Apparatus” given by the hon. secretary, H. Creighton Beckett. The 
Committee are glad to know that many unattached photographers 
have availed themselves of the offer made some weeks ago, and have 
‘applied for cards of admission to these evenings. Fuller particulars 
can be obtained from Mr. Beckett, 44, Edith Road,. Peckham, S.E. 

Mrs. Aston begs to announce that, owing to the increasing 
number of her pupils, she has been obliged to remove her studio 
from 175, New Bond Street, to larger and more commodious premises 
‘on the first floor at 52, New Bond Street. At this address free 
demonstrations of crystoleum painting, a new and beautiful process 
for tinting photographs, rivalling the finest miniatures on ivory, 
are being given daily from 11 a.m. to 12 noon. 


Sovrnampron Camera Club.—The members held a meeting on the 
17th inst. when, in the absence cf Mr. W. D. Welford, F.R.P.S., 


who was unable to keep his appointment, Mr. G. Vivian very ak 
filled the gap, and entertained the company with his instructi 
lecture on “Old Southampton,” which was illustrated by many in 
dental and interesting lantern slides. The lecture was much app 
ciated, and Mr. Vivian was accorded a hearty vote of thanks { 
his excellent impromptu entertainment. 


’ 


“oxy” Competition.—Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons have ask 
us to draw attention to the fact that the ‘Coxin” competition clos 
on the last day of this month. There will be sixty-eight prizes. 
all. The 1st prize is a Humber standard motor bicycle; 2nd, Riley 
combined billiard and dining table; 3rd, “ Monarch” gramophon 
4th and 5th, photographic apparatus. Duplicates of these first fi 
prizes will be awarded to the dealers who sold the bottles having t 
winning coupon. 


Tue Scenic Artists’ Association proposes to hold next month the 
First Annual Exhibition of the works of Scene Painters, past al 
present. Scenic artists, theatrical managers, and others willing 

end models of theatres, sketches of scenes, properties, and costum 
of historic interest, old playbills, posters, portraits of celebrated scei 


painters, paintings, drawings, and photographs of stage scene 
etc., etc., are invited to communicate with Mr. H. Lawrence Harri 


he secretary of the association, at 5, Robert Street, Adelphi. 
Sovurm London Photographic Society.—This Society had quite 
ala night recently, when, before a crowded audience, nearly Q% 
ides were passed through the lantern, A large number of tl 
ides were prize winners in some recent competitions promote 
oy the photographic Press, and some very fine work was shown. 
very pleasing feature of recent meetings of this Society has bee 
1¢ numbers of nominations for membership announced, and it™ 
confidently believed that| the active membership will pass the & 
mark by the end of the year. 
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Tun first ordinary meeting of the session, in connection with tk 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Northern Counties’ Photographic Association 
was held on Tuesday last, at the Young Men’s Christian / 
Newcastle. A lecture was delivered by Mr. A. E. C 
“ Architectural Photography for Beginners.” Mr. J..W. Dyson pri 
sided. The lecturer, who is chairman of the Federation of tk 
Photographic Societies of Northumberland and Durham, illustrate 
his discourse by the introduction of a number of very fine slide 
The sccond ordinary meeting will ke,held on Tuesday, the 25th ins 

YorxsuirE Philosophical Society: Photographic Section.—T 
annual meeting of the Photographic Section of the Yorkshire Phil 
sophical Society was held in the Museam on Wednesday last. Th 
report for the past session was read by the hon, secretary, Mr. E 
Dennis Taylor, who recapitulated the chief events of the sessiol 
Dr. Tempest Anderson, M.D., was unanimously re-elected to the offic 
of president. Mr. J. N. Kitching, and Mr. N. Bellerby, were r 
appointed vice-presidents, and Messrs. H. Dennis Taylor, Stanclifit 
Mount Villas, and Malcolm Spence, Marygate, joint hon. secretaries 


On of the most impudent thefts of a work of art that have occurre 
in modern times has taken place at the National Portrait Gallery 
Last Wednesday week one of the most valued miniatures m th 
nation’s collection. was stolen from its place in the screen-room i 
broad daylight, during the hours when the gallery was open to th 
public, and while the attendants patrolled the rooms. Th 
missing miniature is a portrait of Baron Thomas Dimsdale, the grez 
inoculator for small-pox, and was painted by Andrew Plimer. It wa 
presented by Lady Dimsdale, wife of Sir Joseph Dimsdale, ex-Lor 
Mayor of the City of London, to the nation in 1880. 


Hiriszro’ and District Photographic Society.—The annual genera 
meeting of this society was held at Miss Makin’s schoolroom, Hills 
bro’, on Wednesday last,.the 12th inst. The secretary and treasure 
each gave a very satisfactory report. on the year’s working. 4 
good collection of the members’ competition prints was exhibited 
The prize winners were: for the monthly competitions, Mr. Z 
Carr; for the president's special competition, Mr. W. T. Furniss 
The new officers elected for the ensuing year are: president, Rey 
T. Campey; treasurer, Mr. T. Carr; hon. secretary, Mr. B. F 
Glossop, Southey Villa, Walkley Bank Road, Sheffield. 


THERE was a small but interesting side show at the soirée of th 
R.P.S. which could not possibly haye been seen by anything like al 
present. Professor R. W. Wood was to have shown in person th 
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; results by his diffrac ion grating method of photography in 
Totes «, which he described some years ago before the society (BririsH 
ae or PHoroGRAPHy, June 9, 1899), but at the last moment he 
, called away and his exhibits were shown by Mr. T. E. Fresh- 
4 : who again demonstrated the beautiful results obtainable by 
iss at the meeting of the Affiliated Societies at. the New 
allery on. Friday last. 


Oy Friday evening last, the 14th imst., Mr. Alfred Ellis, the un- 
Ping President of the Professional Photographers’ Association, 
Iniertained the members of his committee with Messrs. P. E. 
‘ all, hon. solicitor, and Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S., Past- 
Presi at at the Eccentric Club, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. An 
Fanixable dinner was served to a party of eighteen. The President 
riled speeches entirely out of order, and the only instance of insubor- 
(nation was on the part of Mr. Bedding, who, instigated to rebellion 
a majority of those present, persisted in proposing Mr, Ellis’ 
and congratulating him on the important work which crowned 
fisyear of office. A delightful evening was spent by all. 


‘YR. WILLIAM Sraver, F.R.P.S., has arranged during the 
ter season to lecture and demonstrate before photographic 
jeties on Messrs. R. and J. Beck’s novelties in hand cameras and 
Jenses, illustrated with lantern slides. Synopsis: Some Errors and 
Corrections in Photographic Lenses; Distortion; Chromatic and 
Spherical Aberration; Astigmatism; the New “Unofocal” Ana- 
digmat Lens; “ Zambex ” Cameras for Daylight Changing of Ordi- 
Films; “Dai Cornex” Cameras for Daylight Changing of 
felephotography ; The Negative Lens; Comparison of Long 
Focus and Telephoto Lenses; The “Multifex” Telephoto Lens; 


inity; The Use of the “Cornex” Index; A Simple Method of Test- 
ing of Shutter Speeds. 


Scorrsa Survey Work.—The list of contributions acknow 


edged 
nthis month’s number of the Transactions of the Edinburgh Photo- 
gaphic Society is truly a goodly one, and Mr. James Burns, who 
manages the survey section, is to be congratulated upon the result. 
The portion of old Edinburgh between the Castle and Holyrood is 
teing made the subject of a special effort to get as complete a 
as possible of its aspect, both past and present. “It would 
good thing if one of our local societies made a step in this 
direction,” remarks a Glasgow contemporary, “as there must be 
in the possession o photographers in our city quite a wealth of 
material which would yield a record of what has passed and is 
mpidly passing away in our midst. In the survey section of the 
Hiinburgh Society prints are taken from negatives which, in some 
ses, are only lent for the purpose, but nothing seems to be left 
tudone which will help to make the section a success. In this 
Way irom prints and negatives given, and from copies of old prints 
and every available source, a record is made of old and historic 
Places, many of which are still in existence, whilst others have 
Completely altered in appearance or passed away altogether.” 


Posixe for Obesi y.—An amusing story has been told by a man 
Tho had to appear in the Paris courts to answer a charge of vaga- 
bondage, writes a correspondent to the “Morning Advertiser.” 
Was a very tall man and terribly thin. “What is your profes- 
‘ion?” asked the president of the court. “I pose as a model for 
petty,” teplied the prisoner. The judges were surprised to hear 
at this lean specimen of humani y should pose as an advertisement 
ag to encourage those who desired to reduce their corpulency, 
a a detailed explanation. “Why, it was in this way,” 
thenical ne prisoner. “I was in the service of a manufacturer of 

the mae ancl which reduced obesity. I donned a mail of 
blbpee ie could be inflated like a pneumatic tube. Then I was 
cae ae Afterwards my portrait was exhibited in a case with 
ile 1p oP Before treatment.’ The rubber was then deflated 
hionth’s ce another photograph was taken entitled, ‘After a 
vlna fe cuent: Finally I was divested of my rubber garment, 
wo “Ta eee of my original self taken. It was labelled, « After 
the dead . treatment.” The poor vagabond then explained that 

*eason of his profession began. No more photographs were 


as 


i 
= 


pe oot 


se 


Want 5 a 

oe plese that had been taken were used for an indefinite 

atte @ had therefore to starve. Hence the charge of vaga- 
age preferred against him. 


Correspondence, 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given, 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 

eee 
THE P.P.A. MEETING. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—At the annual general meeting of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association, which will be held at the rooms of the 
Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C., 
on (this) Friday evening, October 21, the committee will present 
their tentative scheme for granting certificates to photographic 
operators and assistants. Mr. Snowden Ward’s suggestion for the 
formation of a benevolent fund will also be discussed. 

As both these subjects are of importance to many outside the mem- 
bership of the association, the committee will be pleased to have 
the attendance of any who may be interested.--I am, yours, etc., 

Witi1am GRoveE, 

October 12, 1904. Hon. Sec. and Treasurer: 

[The above communication should have appeared in our last issue, 
but it miscarried in transit. Details of the proposed examination: 
scheme are given in full in another part of the Journal. We trust 
that there will be a large attendance of photographers this evening 
at Russell Square, in order that boti subjects before the meeting 
may be adequately discussed.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—By your courtesy, in another part of the Journal will 
be found the draft prospectus of the first part of the association’s 
scheme for granting certificates of competency to operators, assistants, 
etc., and I am desired to invite the attention of all who are directly 
or indirectly interested in the matter, and to ask their assistance in 
enabling the committee to inaugurate a system which shall be accept- 
able and useful equally to employers and employed. To this end 
the committee will welcome reasonable criticism, and, before deciding 
upon the conditions and provisions finally to be adopted, will carefully 
consider all suggestions placed before them. Our most useful critics 
will be those whose criticism is constructive, merely destructive critic- 
ism will help us very little, and the simplest and most easily under- 
stood method of conveying their ideas will be for those who desire to 
assist us to send a copy of the draft emended in such a way that it 
constitutes a complete prospectus of the scheme, embodying their own 
improvements. To facilitate this course I shall be pleased to send a 
printed copy of the draft wpon request. 

Owing to the wide differences there are in systems of conducting 
photographic businesses it has been found impossible to make pro- 
visions to meet every case exactly, and, where the necessity for com- 
promise has arisen, an endeavour has been made to select that which 
appeared the most generally applicable. The importance of preserving 
the general applicability of the conditions I would impress upon the- 
notice of those who may favour us with their comments. 

In conclusion, may I remind your readers that the Professional 
Photographers’ Association exists for the purpose of advancing the- 
interests of professional photographers, and that its influence and 
power of carrying out its objects are dependent upon the support 
accorded it by the professional photographers of this country. The: 
want which has long been severely felt, and which we are now attempt- 
ing to provide for, is but one of the many pressing needs in profes- 
sional photography that will be tackled in turn; but our progress would 
be quicker if the voice of the association were the voice of the majority 
of the profession. We are not impeded by want of able and willing 
workers to direct and carry out our schemes. We are not hindered 
for want of money, our trifling subscription provides for our current 
needs. What hampers us is want of loyalty on the part of those whose 
interest it is, and who should consider it their duty to accord us their 
active personal support.—I am, etc., 


Wit1am Grove, Hon. Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION. 


51, Baker Street, London, W. 
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THE PROPOSED BENEVOLENT FUND. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I desire to state that if there is one member of the 
photographic profession in a position or qualified to press the claim 
‘of the proposed fund, I am that person. Naturally the reader will 
lcok down at the signature of this letter, and my signature represents 
my present position. On Octsber 8, the same day that Mr. Watson’s 
appeal appeared in your issue,-my doctor sent me to bed, and I have 
been there more or less. since that date, and have, therefore, had 
plenty of time for reflection. When ene has gone for, say, forty years 
(taken all in ail) almost in perfect health, save slight cold 
and is then brought sharp, without any warning, 
a blank wall (to use a figure of speech), and there is no, turning or 
moving till that obstacle is removed, one’s breath is almost’ taken 
away. I read Mr. Watson's letter in great pain and weariness, 
haying undergone a somewhat painful! (though minor) operation 
same day, and have been obliged to lay up since that; though 
has almost overwhelmed me, what would have become of my wi 
and children if this had happened ten or fifteen years ago, befor 
my business was established, or I had assistants to take my place ? 

Now I am sure your readers will readily see this is the sor 
case that if help was needed the benevolent fund might prove a 
asting benefit to such a man and his family, that I-appeal for sub- 
scriptions towards this grand and noble effort. I have pleasure in 
enclosing cheque for one guinea, and shall do all I can to further 
the same.—I am, yours, etc., “ HORIZONTAL.” 

October 17, 1904. 

{We have handed our correspondent’s cheque to 
~of the P.P.A.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


ete. , 


> to face with 


Tk 
h 


he hon. treasurer 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I should be glad to pay a small annual subscrip- 
tion towards a Professional Photographers’ Benevolent Fund. At 
the moment I could not find any other address to write to.—I am, 
faithfully yours, W. Mayor. 

Leven, Fife, October 17, 1904. 

[In last week's Journat, p. 896, the address of the Hon. Sec.- of 
the P.P was given in full._Ens. B.J.P.] 


“ONE MAN AT THE 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The pzemier exhibitions have this year been, on the 
whole, very well treated by the lay Press, but I was surprised to 
find from one report in a London daily that the Salon was a one- 
man show. The learned critic here contributed five paragraphs, 
and, apart from the first, which is devoted to a verbose—not to 
say laudatory—criticism, in which such phrases as “ most successful,” 
“contributors and selection committee deserve heartiest congratu- 
lations,” “commercial element reduced to the least possible dim 
sions,” “members work together with rare skill and devotion,” 
“animated by the single desire to infuse originality and artistic 
-charm into a banal. and not fascinating piece of mechanism,” lead 
one to the expectation of a feast of good things. The last-quoted 
romark is rather suggestive of a wild go hase, but it is evident 
that the writer’s intentions are good. 

The artistic notice continues somewhat in t 
“Took, for instance, at Mr. William Baile “Study in Scarlet,’ 
a portrait well arranged and full of character, suggesting and 
revealing itself with perfect lucidity, yet delicately, and with a 
eoy suggestiveness which is full of charm. Before such a picture 

» one hardly feels the dualism of machine and artist, which, as a rule, 
makes itself too surely felt. The representative value of the picture 
is not sacrificed to the over-mastering impulse of the artist to 
make himself felt. It is a portrait of the sitter fixing and exhibiting 
the characteristics of the sitter, with something of the skill and 
intelligence of a fine draughtsman. Yet no one who has ever used 
a camera would suppose that the machine alone could do so much; it 
must first be mastered and controlled, and directed by an artist.” 
Photographers will be flattered by the frequent use of the pleasant 
word “artist,” and be no doubt envious of Mr: William Bailey's 
possession of a “machine” capable by its own volition of so much 

Compare Mr. Black’s “ Organ Player” with Mr. Bailey’s “Study.” 
Wnstead of the silvery opalescence which reveals forms and sinzositi¢s 


SALON.” 


en- 


se ¢ 


he strain following : 


in the most delicate modulations, Mr. Black pitches his picture i 
he deepest gloom. “Through the cavernous gloom a suggestio 
of something pallid—it may be a’ human face—and something tha 
suggests a human figure can be discerned.” The machine is beim 
tun by an imperious and over-mastering personality, who wishe 
o assert himself, to impress the spectator in some way. Such | 
master would drive his motor-car over newly-ploughed fields ang 
hrough hedges and ditches, just to make himself felt and respected 
“He'd wreck the machine just to show he was its master,” and cut of 
uis nose to spite his face. Really, there are some queer new machine 
on the market! “I find something of Mr. William Bailey’s charm it 
he print of the girl ‘Hating Bananas,’ and in Miss Auruin’s ‘Mf 
Mignonne.’ The former is kept well within the centre keys, being 
neither too dark nor too white, and there are octaves above and below 
The forms are pure and distinct, yet far removed from that super 
fluity of realisation which bores one so much in commercial photo 
graphy.” Other machines, other drivers. 

The numerous works of Messrs. Noir and Blanc are generally wel 
composed, and show great artistic skill and taste, with evidence 
of complete control of the machine, but how dark the gloom! The 
preponderance of black is depressing and monotonous. How vague 
and empty the blacks are. Look at the hair and environment of 
this figure, which look merely like clouds of fog or smoke. “It is 
therefore this rank unmanageableness of the blacks which makes 
one think that Mr, William Bailey and those who work as he does, 
by preference in the lighter keys, are wiser than the majority of 
exhibitors who revel greedily in gloom.” Happy Mr. Bailey !— 
Tam, yours etc., 


A. CHAFFEUR. 
October 16, 1904. 


NOTHING LIKE BUTTONS. 
T the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Your editorial footnote to the le 
published in the B.J.P. of October 14, leads us to the conclusion that 
you consider his remarks re sweating, etc., are specially directed 
at us. If that is so, and anonymous slanders are thus permitted, 
there is nothing to prevent any vindictive assistant who may have 
been discharged, or other evil-disposed- person, from delivering a 
cowardly “stab in the back,” while his identity remains concealed 
behind a “nom de plume.” In case, therefore, your inference was 
correct, and that a personal attack was intended, we ask you:im 
fairness to permit us to dispro any such insinuations, and show 
that, in connection with our firm, straightforward assistants have 
no cause of complaint. Our hours of business are from 9 to 6, 
one hour allowed for dinner; Saturday 9 to 4. No Sunday work, 
and no overtime excepting during the fortnight before Christmas. 
One week’s holiday every year to each employee, salary paid. We 
employ now sixteen qualified assistants (exclusive of two apprentices, 
charwoman, and messenger boy). Two of these have been in our em- 
ploy nearly sixteen years, four over six years, four over five years, 
two over four years, three over two years, and the other one, to com- 
plete the complement, seventeen months. In 1903 we paid £1,775: 


ter by. “ Arousp™ 


in salaries to assistants. This record should prove how little. 
reliance can be placed on statements unsupported by the name and 
address of correspondents. As we have been established since 


879, it stands to reason that our experience of photographie 
assistants has been considerable, and while we are able to speak 
in terms of the highest praise of the bulk of them, we are bound 
to say we have met exceptions to the general rule, and haye often | 
seen victimised by unscrupulous, dishonourable, and incompetent 
men. “Incompetent” assistants are common, and any firm endea- 
vouring to maintain a high standard of excellence in their work 


must often have trouble with them. This class of assistant in- 
variably has something to say to the detriment of his former 


employers, and no doubt many 
Another trait in his character is that he is generally unaware of 
his own’ incompetency, Directly he can take a photograph, or, 
having learnt the “stroke” of a retoucher sufficiently to ruin the 
“likeness” in a good negativ lis arrogance knows no bounds, 
and he is (in his own opinion) a first-class man, good enough for 


credulous people believe him. 


any 


studio. If anyone doubts this, let them advertise in your 
journal for a “first-class” operator, and carefully analyse the replies. 
From remarks and correspondence received we find that the “ spirit ” 
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contribution to your columns (for which vou invented 
“Nothing Like Buttons”) has been misunderstood. 
g to have to explain that our “appeal” against the 
mtu of Ur American correspondent, that “ sooner or later we 
+ become button manufacturers,” was intended humorously. 
lently, next time we write anything of the kind, we must label 
srattempt, “This is a joke.” é 

Mhe second portion of our letter simply gave vent to our opinion 
iat the practices of many professional photographers and others 
mme of these men do not turn out the crude specimens of por- 
jture you mention) were calculated to lower the tone of the 
mofession generally, to bring it, in fact, into disrepute, and, by 
king themselves and their work so cheap, create in the minds 
the public a false idea of the commercial value of photographic 
miraiture. Obtaining the high profits “Argus” hints at out of 
menades at 8s. 6d. per dozen, must mean Sunday work, low 
frnies, and “sweating” for the employées. In proof of this, it is 
nly a few months back that your paper contained an account of a 
idheap * photographer who was fined for working girls long after 
gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

Meprineron’s, Lrp. 


‘at humble 


heading, 
js humiliatin, 


hsiness hours.—We are, 


Liverpool, October 18, 1904. 


QE PECULIARITIES OF DYES WHICH PRODUCE TOTAL 
SPECTRUM SENSITIVENESS. 

’ To the Editors. 

(entlen:en,-—An article such as Mr. Wall refers to is necessarily 

na to much criticism, but that criticism need not be of the “ biting ” 

ature. 

Mr, Wall states that a prolonged exposure to the spectrum of a 

dhte bathed with wool-black shows an indistinct band from Dik 

)F; therefore this is the region to which the plate is least sensitive, 

mperatively. But this is the region of maximum absorbtion of 

wlblack.. Hence my suggested law is proved ! 

Wr, Wall points out that eosin sensitises for the very region of its 

meatest absorption. That is precisely what my suggested law en- 

ied, as I distinctly stated that with fluorescent dyes the reverse 

tion was caused to that of non-fluorescent. 

Tionly Mr. Wall would tell us something he has done that is 

mginal, instead of making quotation after quotation from the much 

werdone “German,” what a treat it would be. 

The Englishman likes criginality and self-suggested research better 

ilan quotations, and I venture to think that Mr. Wall himself should 

k kindly of research, even if not carried out by a Valenta or an 

and even though he does not choose to follow or agree wit) 

ults—Yours faithfully, T. THorne Baker. 

utland Park Mansions, Willesden Green, N.W., 

ber 14, 1904. 


THE KOENIG PROCESS. 
To the Editors. 
lemen,—With reference to the article which appeared in your 


Geni 


ist Week's issue in regard to Dr. Koenig’s colour precess, we now 


Hg to hand you herewith full particulars of the process in question, 
including the working instructions. 

Our Mr. Jules Fuerst has just returned from the works, and has 
fm the said process working, and the positive proofs which he 
Mowed you (one being a bunch of real flowers and the other being 
anny subject) were made in his presence. 

our mind there is no doubt that this process is a most remark- 


me tnyention of simply and economically producing positive images 
tatural colours, Yours truly, 


Fuerst BRotHERS. 
Il, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., is be 


October 18, 1904. 


[The specimens 
7 show: Q a 2 Renee 
Is, BP) own us are excellent examples of the process. 


HALF-HOLIDAYS FOR ASSISTANTS. 
entlemen,—R, _ To the Editors. ; 
tn ee Assistants Half-Holidays. In reply to your 
Shop How is etter, published in your issue of the 14th inst., the 
tet ith ct, 1904, does not apply to workshops; these are fully 
ith by the Factory and Workshops Acts. These Acts have 


large powers and mainly deal with women and children, and apply 
to a large number of photographers’ establishments. The Shop 
Hours Act, 1904, deals absolutely with shops, therefore, the Act 
applies to all photographers occupying shops, and this will be wel- 
come news to the many assistants employed by photographers. For 
once the shop is closed, buviness in the studio is, of course, brought 
to a close, thereby releasing many over-worked as: istants, and, there 


is no doubt, many photographic assistants, employed by firms doing 
| a cheap trade, work far too many hoars. 
be 


The 
oo widely known, for it is an Act whic 
sired, if it can only be brought into operation on behalf of the 
ants, and there is no reason to suppose that the Early Closing 
Associations will neglect any time to ensure a speedy enforcement 
of the Act, which becomes law, I believe, next year. The expression 
“shop” under the Act includes any premises, or place, where retail 
trade (including the business of a barber) is carried on, and it provides 
for a closing order made by a local authority and approved by at 
least two-thirds of the occupiers of the number of shops to he 
affected, and confirmed by the central authority in manner provided 
by this Act, may fix the hours on several days of the week at 
which all shop or shops, of any specifie class are to be closed for 
serving customers; shall not be earlier than seven o'clock in the 
evening on any day of the week, except that cn ene specified day 
in the week it may be an hour not earlier than one o’clock in the 
afternoon. The Act also provides that if amy person contravenes 
the provisions of a closing order, he shall be liable on conviction to 
a fine of one pound for a first offence, and in the case of a second 
offence five pounds, and in the case of a third offence twenty pounds. 
The Act does not affect the sale of medicines, the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and the sale of tobacco and newspapers. In conclusion, T 
should add that copies of the Shop Hours Act, 1904, may be obtained 
pest free for three half-pence from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
East Harding Street, [cndon, E.C.—I am, geitlemen, your obedient 
servant, Jamres DENTON. 
October 15, 1904 


Shop Hours Act cann. t 
h leaves nothing to be 


— 


| We have received from the chairman of the committee of the 
American Photographic Salon at New York (Mr. Curtis Bell) a letter 
drawing attention to the great effort now being made to gather for 
| the first time in America, a representative exhibition of the work 
of the world’s great pictorial photographic workers. He says :— 
The greatest city in America—the centre of its art life—has never 
iad anything in the nature of a photographic salon. Exhibitions 
of the works of a few masters have been frequent, confined to a 
imited number, and not open to the general public, but the fact 
that the general public is eager for such a treat has been proven 
by the generous support given this movement by the most cultured 
art lovers in America—support so unexpectedly liberal that it will 
e possible to make this the most important salon ever held in the 
world. One of the largest and most fashionable art galleries in 
New York city has been secured for the exhibition, and the attend- 
| ance of that part of the public which gives practical encouragement 
o the artist is assured. Full particulars can be obtained from 
100 and 102, West 101st Street, New York. 


* * NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, unclud- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EpiTors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” TInattention to this ensures delay, 

*," Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

*,* Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


————————— 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


8, Spurriergate, York. Photooraph of J. G. Butcher, K.C.. M.P. 
‘adyen, 151, Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Photograph of Lord 
eresfora. 

3 poe Cross Street, Leicester. Two Fhotograzhs of the Late 
wan. 


H. Pickerin 
Mass 


bP 


> DY 
Vau 


T. 8. Robinson, 1n5 and 187, High Street, Homerton, London, N.E. Photograph of 


the Clapton Orient Footbal Team. 


Vinex.—Probably the Hford Monarch would suit you. 


Garrat? anp Arkrnson.—You will see that the correspondent, whose 
address we did not keep, was replied to on page 899 of our last 
issue. 


Bock Wantep.—“ Apprentice” says: “I should be much obliged if 
you could give me the name and price of a good book on light- 
=ng.” In reply: “ Artistic Lighting,” by Inglis, 2s. éd.; “The 
Studio, and what to do in it,” Robinson, 2s. éd., are good 
books. 


Cortoryer Query.—Mr. W. T. Wilkinson writes that the formula for 
substratum for collotype plate asked for by “Collo” (Leeds) in 
last week’s Brrrisu JouRNAL OF PuHoroGRAPHy is as follows :— 
Dextrine, 1 ounce; syrupy silicate of soda, + ounce; water, 10 
ounces. 


Drvetoprr.—-“ Esony” asks: “ Would you kindly oblige with a good 
developer which would give black negatives?” In reply: Any 
of the hydrokinone developers will yield negatives of a black 
tone, but if you want them dense you must leave them in the 
solution for a good time. 

Anittive Corours.—‘ Artisr” asks: “ Will you kindly let me know 
address of agent in London for aniline dyes?” In reply: The 
colours may be had fiom Hopkins and Williams, Cross Street, 
Hatton Garden. ‘They are also kept by most drysalters and 
dealers in dyers’ materials. We do not answer correspondents 
by post. 


SENSITISING ALBUMENISED PAprr.—“ ALBUMEN” asks: “Can you give 
ime instructions as to how to sensitise albumenised paper?” In 
reply : Make a solution of nitrate of silver, fifty to sixty grains 
to the ounce, of distilled water, according to the amount of 
chlerid2 in the paper. Float the paper on this for three minutes 
and hang up to dry. 

CopyrricHT.—EMrry AnD Son write: “ We sell some views of the town 
to a stationer, giving him full permission to reproduce them as 
postcards, etc. Does that prevent us selling prints of the samo 
negatives to other stationers in the town for the same purpose?” 
In reply: No, Unless you agreed with the first stationer not 
to supply others in the same line of business. 


Toxine BromrpEs.—“ Tontxe” asks: ‘“ Will you kindly say if you 
kn-w of any good formula for toning bromide prints in quan- 
tities? We wish to obtain a brown or purple brown tone.” In 
reply : Any of the usual fcrmule will do as well for toning large 
quantities as for small. You have only to use more solution. 
A formula was given in reply to “T. Charles” in our last 
issue. 


Comsivep Bara.—' A. R. 8.” writes: “TI should be glad if you 4 
infcrm me of a really good formula for toning and fixing 
bined (one that will give a good black).” In reply: A fo 
for a combined toning and fixing bath is given on page 1C 
the Armanac, which see. Combined baths are not to be x 
mended if permanency is a consideration, but the one giy 
as good as any other. 


Oprinton Wantep.—“L M. 8.” writes: “(1) I should be extre 
obliged if you would kindly pass your opinion on the enc 
retouching, and can I say I can retouch? (2) Also woul 
giv2 me a recipe for u good negative varnish?” In reply 
The retouching is only fairly good; that is all we can sa 
it. (2) Several good formule for negative varnishes are 
on pp. 1063-4 of the Armanac, to which we must refer 
They are all good. 


Removine Brack Srors.—“ Brack anp Wurre” says: “ Will 
oblige me with a recipe for removing black spots from pr 
I am working black and white enlargements, and often re 
pricts with superfluous black marks, which I should lik 
remove if possible without scratching with the knife.” Inve 
Small spots are best removed by scraping’ them away wi 
sharp penknife. Larger ones may be dealt with by an 
eraser, These are the best means for removing them. 


Copyricut.—‘ A. QO. Y.” asks: “Would you kindly inform me 
private individual can have a copyright photograph enlarge 
an amateur friend (or by a photographer) for the purpos 
completing a set of pictures for his own room and not for 
poses of sale now or at any time? The photographer who» 
the photograph cannot undertake to enlarge this print.” 
reply: If the picture is copyright it would be illegal to re 
duce it in any form. As the holder of the copyright ea: 
undertake to make an enlargement, possibly he will give 
permission to do so. 


Puororuim.—EHither of the forms shown in your sketches are g 
and it is very much a matter of opinion which is the bette 
the two. -One carbon does burn away faster than the ot 
and all good hand fed lamps are provided with adjustm 
by which the crater can be kept in the axis of the conden 
We regret we do not know the address of the maker of 
material in Germany. The only colourists we know of are tl 
whose advertisements appear in our pages. We are afraid 
will not be very successful in taking a hundred yards of st 
with a single magnesium flash. You will, we expect, req 
several flashes at different parts of it—fired simultaneously, 


Srarvep Prints.—“J. A.” says: “I finished a batch of prints ak 
five nights ago, and most of them turned yellow. Last ni 
I finished a batch of 56 prints, and took the utmost precaut 
with regard to the hypo coming near the washing water a 
fixing. Seven of them turned yellow and the rest were all rig 
in some cases one of the prints from the same negative we 
be yellow, while another would be all right. Can you tell 
the cause, as it is rather puzzling? Enclosed is one of 
prints.” In reply: We are surprised that anyone styling him 
a professional photographer should be at all puzzled by sue 
simple thing as this. The prints were not kept moving wl 
they were in the fixing solution. Hence some were (as might 
expected) stained. 


Bronzine or Suapows.—J. B. Parnwam writes: “'The following 1 
questions were asked at one of our meetings this week, and w 
not answered in a very satisfactory manner. I shall be ¥ 
glad if you can answer them for me: (1) What is the cause é 
remedy for bronzing in shadows on self-toning papers? (2) 
using slow bromide papers for warm tones by direct devel 
ment how can you obtain the same warm tone on each print wl 
doing a batch at a time?” In reply: (1) Papers containing 
large amount of silver usually bronze when they are prin 
from strong negatives. The bronzing, however, usually ¢ 
appears in the toning and fixing. (2) Simply giving all the pri 
the same exposure, and removing them from the developi 
solution as scon as they assume the desired colour. 
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1903), 


tan two such unique facts be recorded. 
1905 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 
The growth in popularity of the Aumanac is evidenced 
by the remarkable rapidity of its sales. 

The 1900 Edition (20,500 copies) was sold within three 


JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
7 ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Edited by Tuomas Brppine, F.R.P.S. 


Tz forty-fourth annual issue of Tue Brirish JourNaL 
HorograpHic ALMANAC will be published on December 1. 
his year’s Armanac reached a total of 1,604 pages, and 
e entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
Publication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
The edition for 


e 1901 Edition (20,500 copies) was sold a fortnight 
he 1902 Edition (20,500 copies) was sold a fortnight 
e 1903 Edition (25,000 copies) was completely ordered 


The 1904 Edition (25,000 copies) was also completely 
ordered before publication. 


P'" The frontispiece of the Atmanac will consist of a 
Orirait study specially taken by Mr. Furley Lewis 
nedallist of the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Sensitive Test We have had brought to us for examina- 
for Gold. tion samples of combined toning and 
fixing solution containing no gold, and self-toning paper 
represented to be made with the assistance of gold which 
contained not a trace of the precious metal, so far, indeed, 
as the ordinary modes of testing could reveal, though 
whether, “to save the face” of the maker, an infinitely 
small quantity may have been put in or not, we are not 
prepared to say; but even an amount which might justly 
be included under such a term appears now to be capable 
of detection. Herr J. Donan, in the proceedings of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences, describes a method which 
he has devised which is capable of revealing the presence 
of so small a proportion as the five-millionth of a gram. A 
fibre of silk or wool is treated with a solution of tannin, 
or a solution containing pyrogallol and stannous chloride, 
and then immersed in the acidified solution to be examined 
for gold. If any be present it will be precipitated in the 
colloidal form on 10 the fibre, to which it imparts a red 
coloration which is observed by examining the fibre under 
the microscope. 


* * * 


Injuries by 


It will be remembered that a fortnight. 
the X-rays. 


ago we chronicled the death of one of 
Mr. Edison’s assistants in his fluoroscope experiments, after 
seven years’ torture resulting from exposure to the X-rays, 
and the symptcms were described. Now we learn that Mr, 
Hale Edwards, of Birmingham, whom many of our readers 
know is one of our leading authorities on the X-rays, is. 
suffering badly from dermatitis, brought about by con- 
tinually working with the Rontgen rays. His hands, it is. 
stated, are fearfully disfigured, and almost entirely covered 
with a kindof wart. The nails are black and the skin 
coarse and dry. It appears there is no specific remedy for 
the disease, and the only thing to be done is to abstain from 
using ‘the rays. Sir Oliver Lodge has. expressed the: 
opinion, so the report says, that the rays themselves are not 
responsible for the trouble, but something which accom- 
panies them, and which can be screened off- by suitable 
appliances, whereas no screen will completely obstruct the 
rays. But from the report now before us no mention -is 
made as to what are the “ suitable appliances ” that can be: 
used to screen off the injurious “something that accom- 
panies” the rays from the operator. It is said that the onty 
remedy for the trouble is to refrain from working with the 
Rontgen rays and things will right themselves. This, it may 
be mentioned, is the only remedy in some cases in connec- 
tion with photographic operations—working with the bi- 
chromates, for example. Some in working the carbon 
process continually have suffered badly from the bi 
chromate, and there appears to be no specific for it. But 
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af the work be relinquished the disease soon cures itself. 
The same with metol. That acts injuriously on some, and 
for that there seems to be no actual specific. But let the 
metol alone and things right themselves in a comparatively 
Short time. 


* * * 
A Modified Photography in colours seems rather in 
Lippmann the air at present, and notable improve- 
Process. ‘ 


ments and modifications of existing 
methods are being brought forward with justifiable hopes 
that an era of improvement has begun. Among these may 
be noted a simplification of Lippmann’s well-known pro- 
cess, of which we have not heard much of late, though 
the probabilities are that we may, if M. EH. Rothé’s process 
recently expounded at the Paris Academy of Sciences 
should prove to be a success. It will be scarcely neces- 
sary to remind our readers that the Lippmann process 
is founded on the photo-development of light-wave inter- 
ference effects within the film, brought about by reflec- 
tions from a bath of mercury in contact with the film, the 
metallic surface reflecting the spectrum, or other colours, 
thrown on the sensitive surface through the glass. To 
‘apply this mercury backing special appliances are natur- 
ally required, and the process is only attempted by those 
-who are provided with the needful arrangements w hich are 
mot such as can be readily extemporised. M. Rothé, after 
‘a careful examination of a number of the usual kind of 
Lippmann photographs, was led to the conclusion that a 
‘bath of mercury was not essential, and that the air reflec- 
tion ought, if a sufficiently prolonged exposure were given, 
to be able to bring about the requisite interference pheno- 
mena. He put his theory to the proof, and found it was 
correct. The great advantage of the Rothé method is that 
ao special material or apparatus is needed. A priori, we 
should have thought that the initial action of the impinging 
‘light would be so great as to nullify any within-film effect 
‘of interferences; but we record the account of the method 
which was read before the Paris Academy of Sciences on 
‘October 10 last. 


¥ * * 


Picture Post- Although the picture postcard has be- 
cards ore the come such a universal institution, there 
WSS OE is evidently misconceptions in some 
quarters as to what really constitutes a postcard according 
to the regulations of the Post Office authorities, for the 
‘Postmaster-General has found it necessary to issue a cir- 
cular drawing the attention of publishers and the public 
generally to the regulations governing the transmission of 
postcards in the inland service. As these may be of ser- 
vice to some who publish cards of local views, and produce 
them themselves, we here reproduce the regulations as 
given in the circular. “Cards intended for transmission 
as postcards within the United Kingdom may not exceed 
64 in. in length or 3 in. in width, or be less than 3j in. 
in length or 24 in. in width. They must be composed of 
ordinary cardboard, not thicker than the material used for 
the thickest official postcard, and not thinner than the 
material used for the thinnest.” If any of these 
and other rules be infringed, the card is treated as 
a letter liable on delivery to surcharge. These regula- 


_ tions should be kept in mind by those photographers who 


publish postcards, or the purchasers of them will subject 
their friends to whom they are sent to an extra fee on 
‘delivery. It does not seem to be so generally known to 
many that nothing must be attached to a postcard. <A 
photograph must not be mounted on a postcard, even if its 
entire thickness, when mounted, does not exceed that of the 
official thickness ; but the photograph may be printed direct 


‘on the front of which communications 


on the thickest. While on the subject of postcards, it m 
be mentioned that according to a Berlin correspondent 
petition is to be presented by a committee represent 
Berlin commercial circles for the introduction of postear 
may be writt 
similar to those used in England. At present, if | 
ordinary postcard be written upon on the address side ai 
sent abroad the recipient is surcharged as if it were a lett 
This has frequently been the case when friends here hay 
through ignorance of the rule, written on the address si 
of picture postcards. 


% 


* 


“ % 


Reflections Sir Montagu Pollock, Bart., has recent 
in Water. produced a book bearing the above tit 
and our contemporary “ Nature” a week or two ago ga 
an illustrated review of it. The work is-notable for t 
number of excellent photographic and other illustrations 
contains, one very singular example being reproduced 
the journal named, besides a very effective ripple effer 
Visitors to photographic exhibitions who have made a stu 
of this subject have often been amused by apparently phot 
graphed reflections in water shown in the photographs, 1 
flections which they could tell at a glance were only fie 


tious, having been printed in, possibly with artisi 

: > sg. p i 5 

judgment and intent, but without knowledge. A study 

Sir Montagu’s book would enable the reader to avoid a 
8 


such pitfalls, though, as a matter of fact, the photograph 
is not alone in committing these errors, many artists bell 
sublimely indifferent to such scientific matters as 
correct reflection of objects in water. As “ Nature” say 
“Sir Montagu Pollock has entered an almost untroddi 
region, within the border of both art and science. With t 
exception of some passages in the works of Mr. Ruskin, 
would be difficult to refer to any other work dealing wi 
the same subject... . although the book was written 

aid artists in their study of nature, it will none the less” 
welcomed by men of science and those amongst the genel 
public who attach importance to accurate observation.” 4 
we have said, photographs with pseudo-reflections, whic 
by the way, when efficiently made, require far more kno 
ledge than the mere printing-in of clouds—too often a t 
for the unwary—have been exhibited; but, on the oth 
hand, there have been shown other entirely unsophisticat 
photographs, with genuine reflections, which, neverthele 
have been so peculiar that a very general cry has be 
raised against them. The example referred to above woul 
if exhibited, have been placed in this category, for the fo 
ground of the picture—if the term ‘ ‘ground” may be appli 
to a sheet of water—composes so effectively, yet is so pec 
liar that the observer would almost involuntarily exclat 
“faked!” when he first saw it. Before dismissing t 
subject, we desire to say that we must not be taken 

inferring that perfect reflections of objects in a sheet 

water are, as a rule, desirable pictorially. So far is th 
from being the case that we unhesitatingly say that, as 
rule, the more perfect the reflections in the water, the mo 
atrocious to the artistic mind is the effect; and our co 
cluding advice in treating such subjects is: “ Immediate 
before uncapping the lens throw a stone into the water 
break up the reflections and prevent their being ‘ perfect. 


ee 


Awarps at the St. Louis Exhibition —Gratifying evidence of t 
recognition extended to British commercial enterprise is furnish 
by the honours awarded by the committee of the St. Louis Exhi 
tion to Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., the manufacturers 
Three grand prizes and thi 
een conferred for the scientific excellence of the 


“Tabloid” photographic chemicals. 
gold medals have 
products. 
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|GNORANCE OF SOME PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


‘draft prospectus of the PapeAEs scheme for granting 
ytificates (published in last week’s JourNnaL) calls 
"mind in a forcible manner the depths otf 
vance in which many photographers flounder. We 
fer principally, of course, to lack of theoretical know- 
dge, which, however, 1s of the greatest use in practical 
mk. Of course, with the present state of photography 
the simplicity of all processes connected therewith, it 
easy for a man to be a good photographer and yet not 
ow anything of his business outside his own particular 
here. “We note that the P.P.A. recognise this, and their 
heme is baldly practical, and we think no one will 
k it on that score. At the same time we should 
every photographer to make as much progress as pos- 
He with photographic theory, for without at least a smat- 
ng of it it is almost impossible to reach the very top- 
ist pinnacle of photographic excellence. : 
Tf one glances through the columns of this Journan— 
dwe think we are safe in saying that a great proportion 
jis readers are professionals—one cannot help noticing 
pyariety of questions which are asked and answered. 
snot the variety, however, so much as the quality that 
kes one. By this we mean not only the puerile sim- 
icity of many of the inquiries which almost any textbook 
ld answer, but also the meagre details which are at 
mes given as a clue to the unravelling of some intricate 
quiy, showing how little the correspondent knows of 
ematerials he handles. This charge of ignorance, how- 
#, is by no means levelled at the heads of amateurs, 
king them as a whole, leaving out the mere button- 
esers who don’t do the rest, and whom no one takes 
jously, the serious amateurs, as a body, are better 
wed in photographic theory than many professionals. 
Oi course, one does not expect the working professional 
waste time and money over experimenting, but certainly 
should know the rudiments of his business. It is cer- 
ly no use for us to clamour for photography to be 
lnded among the professions whilst the present state of 
it's exists, 
pparently any one who has a camera and can make a 
guess at exposure and developing thinks he is entitled 
practise as a photographer if he cares to, without the 
htest reference to textbooks or even general educa- 
How. far the proposed scheme of examining assis- 
is is likely to help us no one can say, but it is certainly 
tp in the right direction; but nothing but the some- 
ab utopian scheme of compulsory oxamination for em- 
yees can really advance us towards the higher goal 
Which the better class professionals look. And that is' 
Really good men have some right to con- 
photography a profession, for in their case expenses 
materials are almost nil when compared with the price 
ted. As with the professions, their fees are for brains, 
q evials—not only the brains put into each photo- 


ph, ui also the brain-work expended on reading up 
d get mg to know ‘their work thoroughly before prac- 
Ng. On the other hand, the dozen for 12s. 6d. men 
meee a shilling persons are content with a slight 
ge on their material, and have certainly never 
ended time, brains, or anything else on improving their 
Owledge of that which in some hands is not only a pro- 
Son, but an art. As there is at present no dividing 
fbetireen the two—the qualified and the unqualified- 
. 


aoa question of profession or trade is further 
Mplicated. 


* opened this article with a reference to the general 


lor Gi 
» nee existing among many photographers, and an 


: 


Y method for the reader to find out for himself—viz., 


the correspondence columns of a professional or semi-pro- 
fessional paper; but this doubtless in the majority of cases 
will be unnecessary, for any professional with a faiv know- 


ledge of his business must be always coming acr-ss 
instances. 

5 0 ie a9) 

For ourselves, we know of an operator of ten years 


experience, good in his rule-of-thumb way, who is unable 
to calculate the ratio of exposure. required by different 
stops. Say he is certain one second at F. 6 is right and 
F. 32 is required. Instead of doing the necessary calcula- 
tion, which would perhaps take five minutes to learn and 
a fraction of a second to practise, he guesses. 

Then again, when copying photographs, how many 
workers know exactly how much to increase the normal 
exposure by measuring the difference between usual posi- 
tion of focussing screen and the position occupied when 
taking that particular copy, or when enlarging, can they 
tell how much exposure is increased or decreased by the 
movement of the sensitive surface nearer to, or further 
from, the lens? In other words, is the simple rule that 
exposure varies in inverse proportion to the square of the 
distance of the sensitive surface from the lens at all well 
known? Practically the same rule as applied to bromide- 
printing—viz., quadruple exposure, as distance from illu- . 
minant is doubled—is better known. 

These few simple points are doubtless called theoretical, 
knowledge, and on this account are unknown to many 
workers ; yet how greatly they simplify and make more cer- 
tain every-day work ! 

Then, again, to take just one process—viz., the collodio- 
chloride—and glance through the various stages, and note 
where a little chemistry will help. The washing should be 
longer than for albumen prints. Why? Because, whereas 
albumen contains only free silver, C.C. has preservatives 
combined therewith, and these preservatives take longer 
to dislodge than the silver. Why should prints be washed 
between gold and platinum toning, and also why should 
separate dishes be used? Because gold precipitates plati- 
num, and any free gold in the water or on sides of dishes 
would make muddy prints, and lead to great waste of 
platinum, besides the alkaline gold being liable to neutra- 
lise the acid in the platinum. Platinum must be acid, 
because it will not tone if alkaline, neither will gold tone 
so well if acid. Why is thorough washing after platinum 
necessary! Because any trace of acid in the hypo leads 
to sulphur toning, and therefore the acid platinum must 
be got rid of. And so on and so on. We could go 
through other processes in a similar way; but enough has 
been said to show the value of simple and easily acquired 
knowledge. 

Another instance of ignorance which has come under our 
knowledge is the case of a high-class (price) professional. 
who has only just learned what tone is—that is, of course, 
apart from its meaning of colour. 

As for general education, only recently we were present 
during some exposures on an M.P., and one of the leaders 
of the Liberal party. A middle-class professional was also 
present. Here is a sample of his speech: “Just a moment, 
Sir ’Enery.” But those examples are quite enough, and, 
we fear, far from uncommon. Before professionals can 
hope to raise the standard of the profession they must see 
to it that they at least learn the elements of their business. 
This should do more than any examination scheme, though 
I certainly hope and think that that is several steps 
onward. 

The scheme drawn up by Mr. Dundas Todd on the other 
side of the water should also be keenly watched, and we 
are sure that if there is any good in it and any advance- 
ment on the upward grade, our own Photographic Associa- 
tion will advocate something similar. 
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PROGRES 
[A paper read befor 


S IN ENLARGING. 
Che Roy al Photograhic Society.) 


In conclusion, all those who have the welfare of what 
ha is an honest, and should be a respectable, profession at 


mW  \, heart should strengthen the hands of this body with their | Wx may consider the lightest tone, either in a subject, 
iN subscriptions, and, move important still, the moral weight | negative, or a print, as the top of a slope, whose base is 4 
ey of their membership. darkest tone, and the positions between them the intermedi 
| rs tones ; further, by simply drawing a line to represent the sloj 
and giving actual values to the space it occupies, we can rep 
\ TECHNICAL SCIENCE IN GERMANY. sent any series of tones, whether sudden, steep, or delicate. 
: ; : : E Fig. 1 represents in this manner a uniform gradation 
Mt Mvcu has been written in this country about the encouragement fae hoc place aie erase alanmtorolate and aoe 
given by the Government to technical science in Germany and jeri respectively. Tt illustrates in a simple manner why 1 
the comments made upon its alleged neglect here. Attention 
has also been called to this subject in America by the American ce) races 
Consul-General in Berlin (Mr. Mason), who has just forwarded 6 
a long report to his Government pointing out the great influence a | 
exerted by science on the industrial development of Germany. ws | 
In his report Mr. Mason particularly refers to the chemical in- . 
dustry as a case in point. He mentions that chemicals amount- 
ing to over 60,000,000 lb. are produced annually in Germany Benes Ur 4 8 12 6 
thanks to chemists who, though they have received a University FIG. I. 
training, are willing to work incessantly for moderate salaries ’ if or ’ : ; ; 
: ; . : hie size of a print exerts such an important influence on 
in the laboratories of the chemical sce ronal ailounei This is an Eiieete ges eal sells Wen nt hseaen aheahlyUinoiadés’ sea a 
important statement and one that might well be taken to Equally well, © Ine Sail directly illustrate, by its upwe 
heart in this country, where chemists, as a rule, demand very Galatea direction, and by its character of slope, cur 
substantial salaries, particularly when they have received a | or step, the range of tone and value of the tones in any subje 
i) University training. In the report mention is made of the | negative, or print. 
he fact that the aniline industry had its origin in England, but It is found with any particular printing paper and proc 
it was taken up by Germany, which now manufactures four- that a certain fixed range of tone is required in a negative, 
1a fifths of all the dyes and the greater part of all pharmaceutical all its gradations are to be impressed on the paper. To ilh 
| preparations produced from coal tar. When the aniline in- | trate clearly what is meant, I have here a sample of bromi 
Ne: dustry was first commenced enormous works were erected at | paper which has been exposed to light, so that we get a ser 
f a Greenford, near Harrow, and a very lucrative business was | of tones from black to white. To darken this paper bla 
‘ carried on there for some years, but, owing to German | required 16 times the exposure necessary to tint it the light 
"3 competition, it became lost, and when we passed the works a tone, which is only just distinguishable from white. It 


few years ago they were in a complete state of wreck and dilapi- 

| dation. The report further shows that in 1892 Germany 

t ‘ imported over three million and a half pounds of indigo. In 
te 1897 Dr. Bayer discovered artificial indigo, and as a result the 
1a value of real indigo imported fell from about £900,000 in 1892 


evident, therefore, that any range of tone in a negative grea 
than this will only be partially rendered on the paper, as a 
longer exposure than 16 times cannot make the black pay 
any blacker, and any exposure less than the one does not Pp 
duce any visible darkening whatever. In the ordinary pract 


iat to £160,000 in 1902, while over 9,000 tons of synthetic indigo | of enlarging, it is necessary for this reason that the range 
ye a were exported in the same year. This is not pleasant reading, | tone in the negative must not exceed about 16 to 1, if 
hou seeing that some of our Indian possessions are largely dependent required to preserve gradation in all parts. To compare wi 
\ upon the growing of indigo. Commenting on the American | this sample of bromide paper, I have also a sample each 


Bah Consul-General’s report, a correspondent, Mr. Bryan, Univer- 
mh sity, Bangor, in a letter in the Standard one day last week, 
3: makes some remarks on the statement that German chemists 
ill work incessantly, and for moderate salaries, in the chemical 


P.C.P. and carbon paper similarly exposed, and they illustr 
that for the one we require a range of tones in the negati 
of 1 to 64, and in the other (the carbon) a range of 1 to 256. 

We require, therefore, to preserve gradation in the thy 


manufactories, and says that we have here numbers of mathe- 


maticians, physicists, chemists, etc., who have taken the highest 
honours in the Universities who would only be too glad to 
earn a very moderate salary in the development of our national 
industries. But he adds (and we fear there is too much truth 
in what he says) “the control of these industries is in the 
hands of practical men who will have nothing to do with 
the scientific exepert, and will not accept his discoveries or 
suggestions, even as a gift.” In concluding his letter, Mr. 
Bryan says :—“ There is no man so unpractical as the typical 
British ‘practical man.’ He persists in employing processes 
and turning out goods which the smallest grain of common sense 
shows to be defective. The quality which he values most in 
his assistants is mediocrity as opposed to real ability. There- 
fore, let him not grumble at having to take a position of medio- 
crity in the commercial world.” As we have just said, there is 
much truth in what the writer says, but there are works in 
this country we know where expert knowledge is largely and 
profitably availed of, though not perhaps to the same extent as 
it is in Germany. 


processes, three different negatives, one for each. 
: pila : 
Suppose it is required to produce an enlar f 
tive having a range of 1 to 64. 


ment from a ne 


WHITE 


BLACK 


FIG IT 
a, a, @, in Fig. 2, represents, by means of the slope, a gradatior 
: from 1 to 64 in a negative. 
6, b, 6, illustrates the loss of gradation when a short exposure ii 
given for the enlargement. 
¢, ¢, ¢, represents the loss of gradation with a mean exposure. 
d, a, d, represents the loss of gradation with a full exposure. 


The point te notice is that with any expesuce gradation 
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pst, and black or white, or both, substituted, and the print, 
fully developed, has the well-known hard or chalky appear- 


mee. : Bae 
“This example illustrates the position we at 
9 ‘ 4 

t 


apy in regard to the conditions essential to successful en- 
and assuming a subject which is perfect in itself; if 
an enlargement which is also perfect, two accurate 


the present day 


uire 
iments must be made. 
i. The develcpment of the negative to the 


proper range for 


posure and Gevelopment of the enlargement 
the exposure of the negative because there 
is latitude in this respect). 

In the great mass of woric which is daily ferthcoming errors 
n these adjustments produce the majority of failures or de- 
eetive prints. 
Suppose in a given case, having already found that a hard 
i eradation is produced, we make a fresh enlarge- 
ent, and, before the exposure is made, place in contact with 
he paper a photographic positive of a process screen, so that 
he two films are in contact. .Wherever the opaque parts of 
he screen protect the bromide paper, it will remain more or 
iss unaffected, and all the tones of the print will in con- 
equence be lighter in proportion to the relative area of the 
paque and transparent portions of the screen. A soft print is 
iow obtained, which may be much more pleasing than the one 
fithout the screen; you can also vary the softness at will by 
acing a sheet of glass of suitable thickness between the 


geen next the paper, and var 
g due to a greater or less spreading or vignetting 
the light after passing through the apertures of the screen, 
is used for 
Tn all these cases, however (except in a parti- 
war to which I will refer presently), the range of the tones 
eiween which the gradations are reproduced will be less than 
en the screen is absent, in proportion to the percentage of 
ight intercepted by the opaque portions of the screen, so that 
ilile the black-and-whiteness has been corrected, the loss of 
falation remains, and the result is substantially similar to 
hat obtained when the print is softened by variations in the 
Apostre and dev no great advantage, therefore, 
ould appear to result from the use of the screen. 


lopment ; 


Three years ago, while testing seme supposed cases of halation, 
became aware that something very different from either film 
reflected halation was taking place, and that that something 
Was irradiation. The conditions of this effect are more fully 
eater in the paper which: follows on cclour photography ; it 
ll be sufficient to mention here that irradiation occurs in 
early all photographic processes—that is, the ‘action of light 
Ma sensitive film, when it takes the form of a line or dot, 
preads laterally with a sharp outline, in a similar manner to 
he apparent thickening of an electric lamp filament on the 
tina, In the former, case the spreading increases with the 
Xposure, in the latter with the brightness, the degree of 
Spreading for a given increase cf exposure depending upon the 
bhysical character of the film, and the optical constants of 
flection and absorption. Owing to this action, by simply 
leteasing the exposure a print can be obtained with full range 
tom black to white, although a screen is placed with its film 
n contact with the paper, but (and here is the pith of the 
thole matter) the range of exposures required to produce black 
q White is much greater than that which produces black and 
white in the ordinary manner when the screen is not used. 
therefore, when employed in conjunction with a screen, a nega- 
ive may be said to possess any working range of tone, according 
0 whether you work on the irradiation device or on the ordinary 
ire tone, or partly on each. 

This being so, on taking a negative with a range of 1 to 64 


ng the aperture of the stop, the’ 


or 1 to 256, we can at once adjust our procedure to suit the 
negative, and obtain an enlargement with perfect gradation, 
and any decree of softness, equally as well as with a negative 
specially developed for the particular effect required. I have 
here a portrait of a girl, and numerous other technical examples 
of enlargements produced in this way. 

Let us now turn to the second adjustment, that of correct 
exposure and development of the bromide paper. The screen 
gives enlargements in which the tones are formed by minute dots 
differing in size, the space between the dots remaining com- 
paratively unaffected, and we have also the effect of lateral 
spreading with increased exposure due to irradiation. This 
means, in fact, that the conditions are similar to a multiple 
coated plate, with a corresponding increased latitude in the 
exposure. For the reason also that all the dots are equally 
black cr nearly so we remoye the necessity for exact develop- 
ment; you cannot make a dot blacker than black, and so 
minutes more cr less either in exposure or development become 
unimportant, and, even if overdone, prints can be reduced 
th facility without injury to the most delicate gradations. 
The screen, therefore, removes the necessity for exact adjust- 
ments in exposure and development ; at the same time we have 
by no means exhausted the advantages which its use confers. 
Tf you take a sheet of bromide paper and expose it in the 
enlarging lantern without the intervention of a negative or 
through a flat tint developed on an exposed plate so that the 
paper shculd show a flat tint on development, it will be found 
that the tint is always somewhat mottled or uneven; this 
defect at once disappears when the screen is employed, and in 
addition a degree of transparency or richness is imparted due 
to the screen texture. 

Again, when starting with the supposed negative giving a 
hard print, it was assumed that the gradations of the subject 
the aim was simply to reproduce it properly 
as an enlargement. But in how many subjects are the grada- 
tions of lighting perfect ; are they ever perfect? Take the case 
of a simple object such as a sphere. I have tried every possible 
device to illuminate this sphere, and get a photograph showing 
perfect sphericity; daylight, are light, incandescent light, 
diffusers, and reflectors—with all or any of them result is de- 
fective. I have here an enlargement from such a photograph 
(5); alongside this defective print is one made with the assist- 
ance of the screen, a perfect sphere at once being created. What 
is true of this simple piece of shading is also true of complex 


wi 


were perfect, and 


cases. 
Fig. 3 illustrates a common case where difficulties arise. 


WHITE 


BLACK 


Fic. 


a, a, a, a case where the general character is satisfactory, 
but the gradations are broken up into local differ- 


ences. 
b, b, b, the same, treated with a screen. 


And yet again, we have been assuming that the plates used 
for making negatives are always perfect, or nearly so, as regards 
their capacity for recording gradations, and that camera expo- 
sures are always accurate, but in practice we know this is not 
the case. Fig. 4 illustrates a subject which, through having 
a long range, shows under-exposure in the shadows and over- 
exposure in the high lights. 
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Please do not think I am endeavouring to show that picture- 
making is to become automatic; this: will always depend, as 
it does now, on; the taste, industry, and skill of the operator ; 
what I am wishing to illustrate is that the optical conditions 
for success can be simplifiel and improved, that vexatious 
elements of uncertainty no longer exist, and that, by taking 
advantage of a simple optical device, you can employ it in 
moulding to your wishes the qualities of negatives and prints. 
A little practical experience with the screen on the part of 
individual workers will convey to them its remarkable influence 
and resources. It is possible some one may object to the use of 
the screen on the score that, having only seen its results when 
employed for process work, they will be prejudiced against its 
use in pure photography; if there be any such here, I would 
ask them if they have any fault (due to the presence of the 
screen) to find with the specimens they have before them ; in 
all these specimens a somewhat coarse screen has been em- 
ployed, 133 lines to the inch. I need hardly say that any degree 
of fineness can be used, and any kind of grain, lace, muslin, 
asphaltum, etc., the only essential conditions being the break- 
ing up of the image into lines or dots. All the desirable 
qualities of a print are, as a matter of fact, improved by the 


WHITE 256 


, 4 8 
FIG. I 


77 16 


a, a, represents the gradations of an ordinary enl 
ment from such a negative, 
b, b, the same where a screen is used. 


arge- 


screen—greater delicacy of gradation, 
and a better texture. 

There is one point on which I would solicit co-operation. 
The word “ screen” being so widely used to indicate 
ment in process photography, we require to distinguish it when 
used in the manner indicated to-night. I have, for this pur- 
pose, taken an analogy from gardening; if a man buys a piece 
of land to make into a garden (a large carden), the first thing 
he does is to grade the land, which means that he removes all 
the little irregularities, and connects the different levels by 
graceful slopes; this is exactly what the screen does in en- 
larging. I call it, therefore, in this connection, a 
and its employment the operation of “ grading.” 

I have referred solely to the application of the 
enlarging, because it has already proved its practical utility 
for such work by tests extending over the past two years, and 
is now in daily use at the Polytechnic. In its nature, however, 
it goes far beyond enlarging, and it has already received a most 
valuable application in colour photography. 
future occasion some further developments. 


greater purity of tone, 


its employ- 


“ grader,” 


grader to 


I reserve for a 


Howarp Farmer. 
ee 

Hutt Photographic Society.—On Thursday, October 20th, Mr. 
Dyson (a member) demonstrated the carbon process before a large 
attendance. He proved its simplicity, and could not understand why 
so few took it up unless it be the mistaken idea that it was difficult. 
Quite a number of prints were developed, and the water was simply 
as hot as the hands could bear, doing away with the keeping up of 
the temperature, which he never troubles about. At his hands it was 
not necessary to use weights, except, of course, for supports, to keep 
in contact. There must have been many converts to a beautiful, 


certain, and permanent process. He used a sponge to develop, which 
was effective. 


THE TESTING OF ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES. 
[A paper read before the London and Provincial Photographic Association, 
Te 


Iv is always much easier to find the faults than the good poi 
in anything, and I am afraid, when I finish my notes, you y 
think that all I have done is merely to find fault; but I wo 
ask you to believe that, at any rate, my intentions are go 
even if the execution is bad. 

The subject which I have chosen is an important one, < 
important for two reasons: Firstly, if photography as a rep 
ductive art is to improve, one of the directions must be in 
improved rendering of colours in monochrome; and _ second 
the use of colour-sensitive plates has so much increased of ] 
that greater attention has been paid to them, and, consequé 
on this, we have had many papers dealing with the testing 
the same which, in my. opinion, call for some comment—a 
comment of rather a strong nature. 

In the first place, I would like:to call attention to the ext 
ordinary increase in the number of spectrograms which ha 
been put forward from various sources as proving the cole 
sensitiveness of this or that plate, some obviously from ign 
ance, and others for trade purposes. 

We all know that the ayerage testimonial is not worth 4 
proverbial “tinker’s dam”; there is no manufacturer who cz 
net preduce these by the score. But the matter is differe 
when we come to papers published in our journals, or re 
before important photographic societies, and which thus, 
many cases, bear the imprimatur of an authority which th 
do not deserve, and which are subsequently used by others 
advertisement purposes. This is a procedure which is, at lea 
calculated to restrain any one who has any self-respect fro 
naming any commercial preparation in a paper, which is, I thin 
a result not conducive to general knowledge. 

I am afraid my notes to-night must be taken as a stro 
indictment of the present method of testing orthochroma 
plates, and I propose to quote from various sources in suppc 
of my views, and would only explain, in self-defence, that 1 
opinions were formed long before most of these papers appeat 
(as a matter of fact, I objected to the current method of crt 
plate-testing in 1893), and, although I have long been disco 
tented, both from the practical and scientific side, with ¢ 
method of testing ortho plates, I have not hitherto seen x 
way clear to suggest anything better. 

I would first call attention to a note by Dr. Neuhauss in t 
“ Photographisches Centralblatt,” July, 1904, pp. 187-188, whe 
he says, when treating of the colour sensitising of a Lippmai 
emulsion: “ With all the plates the blue, violet, and ultra-vio 
zones appeared by far the quickest. In order to obta 
usable coloured camera exposures, we must, therefore, inse 
a yellow filter, which only transmits a third of the blue ai 
violet light. Under these conditions results will 
obtained by Lippmann’s process which will reproduce all t 
colours of Nature in an excellent manner. If a pla 
sensitised with cyanine, erythrosine, and glycin-red, and € 
posed to the prismatic spectrum, be developed, the deposit 
silver from the red to the violet appears absolutely equé 
From this the conclusion must be drawn that the plate possess 
equal sensitiveness for all colours. We have seen above th 
this conclusion is false, for the plate has at least three tim 
too great a blue and violet sensitiyeness. The prismatic spectt 
gram thus gives rise to a fallacious conclusion of the wal 
kind. Would that these facts were more generally appreciate 
The expert can naturally make a correct deduction of the colo 
sensitiveness of the plate from the results obtained with t 
prismatic spectrum. When, however, as happens every dé 
spectrograms of this kind are published in journals destin 
for lay readers, there is again caused in wide circles quite fa 
conclusions over the actual sensitiveness of the plates. To | 
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Peunkers this may be agreeable, but ‘the man in the street’ 
advantage from it.” 
s the comment of an expert, and, whilst dealing with the 
Lippmann process primarily, it is obviously of general applica- 
tion, and is intended to be so applied. 
Again, in ff Photography ” for August, 1904, p. 125, there 

eared a paper entitled “Orthochromatic Exuberance: An 
Hnorthodox View,” by Chas. 8. Dyer, the opening sentences 
of which ran as follows:—‘“It is a fine euphonious term— 
mthochromatic ; it seems to lend a kind of distinction to the 
ger, spreads a sort ef academic halo round the subject, and 
adds a philosophic grandeur to the whole business. Perhaps 
his may have been of some influence in the present avalanche 
ii claims on behalf o the colour-sensitive plate. Who knows? 
use otthochromatic plates for general purposes? The 
ual answer is that they give better colour values. My reply 
that, if used without screens, they do not, in most cases, 
make any practical difference. Now, of course, in their own 
specia lines and with light filters, they are invaluable; but 
alvocate their use in and out of season, and for all and every 
mmpose, is really going too far. I humbly raise a solitary 
; against the present flood-tide of intemperate eulogies 
e on their behalf. Their indispensability, with screens, 
copying many pictures, for photo-microscopy with ordinary 
jectives, for tri-colour work, and photographing mixtures of 
Hue and yellow flowers, is patent enough ; in fact, in the case 
if the latter subject, the tests of orthochromatic plates show 
j tendency towards correct values even when they are used 
fithout screens. But, apart from that hackneyed blue and 
ow flower mixture, which is pushed for all it is worth, 
e difficulty is to find any general subject in which they show 
e slightest appreciable effect, and, still more, one in which 
a marked benefit is obtained by employing them screenless. 
eresults of exposing orthochromatic plates to the Chapman 
mes tester seem to show wonderful efficiency. Better results 
sill are got from the spectrum itself. But, when exposing 
tlie same plates to any average subject, the expectations raised 
those tests are not borne out to any satisfactory extent. 
ue’s colours are, apparently, not so spectroscopically pure.” 
will not quote the rest, for I do not agree with all that was 
iil by the author. This extract is enough for my purpose, and, 
ithout being rude to Mr. Dyer, I may say that this is practically 
; view of “ the man in the street.” 

Again, in“ Photography ” for May 28, 1904, Mr. Arthur Payne, 
f.C.S.—who is, I believe, one of the chemists of Messrs. Mawson 
‘ Swan, the well-known dry-plate makers—says: “ Consider- 

g the reliability of these various methods in the above order, 
isitometers made after the pattern introduced by Warnerke 
liable to give false results, because the absorption properties 
tthe graduated deposit may introduce so large an error as to 
¢ the results entirely misleading; and, as the colour 

liveness of the various plates is of so varied a character, 
ror cannot be easily compensated. The consequence is 
hat the deposit acts as a light filter, and lowers the speed of 
he plate which possesses the least colour sensitiveness, and, 
4 this happens to be an ordinary plate, the error introduced 

tosiderable. If two plates of relative equal colour sensitive- 
ss, but of different speeds, be compared, the error is not great ; 
itt when one of these plates possesses a stronger colour sensitive- 
ess than its opponent, then the latter is placed at a serious dis- 
ilvantage + for though the speed of the former plate is not in- 
“a y means of this sensitometer, yet it is apparently so, 
the speed of the other plate is lowered below its actual value. 

Support of these statements the writer may quote the results 
‘series of tests he recently made, using a pattern of this class 
;, sitometer which is in favour at the present time, and in 
ee cradated deposits are of varying thicknesses of pig- 
a : ie ape of a brownish black colour. An ordinary plate 
ur-sensitive plate were exposed behind this sensito- 


has 10 


This 


ae 
eis 
8 as 


meter to the light of a standard candle. The plates were sub- 
sequently developed together with pyro-soda without bromide, 
and the result of a series of. tests showed that it was necessary 
to give thirty times the exposure to the ordinary plate that was 
necessary to obtain the same result upon the colour-sensitive 
plate. Thus, by this method of testing, the colour-sensitive 
plate was thirty times more rapid than the ordinary plate to 
candle light. Two strips of similar plates were exposed simul- 
taneously in the H. and D. exposing apparatus to the light of a 
standard candle; they were then developed together with the 
H. and D. standard pyro-soda developer, and, upon measuring 
the densities in the photometer, and plotting the curve upon the 
chart, it was found that the colour-sensitive plate was 5.6 times 
more rapid than the ordinary plate. In this method of testing 
there is no medium, except air, between the sensitive film and 
the-source of light. Further tests were made by daylight, with 
the following results, in which the higher number represents the 
greater speed :— 


Plat No. 1 Pattern | No. 2 Pattern Camera 
Bue Sensitometer. | Sensitometer. Test. 
Ordinary ... il il 

Colour Sensitive ........... : 6 | 2 2 


The sensitometer tests were exposed to davlight reflected from a 
sheet of white blotting-paper, and the camera tests were made 
upon a portrait. Thére was no medium interposed between the 
source of light and the sensitive plate in Spurge’s sensitometer. 
The Warnerke type of sensitometer must consequently be 
avoided for this class of work.” 

Those of you who know Mr. Payne’s book on “ Orthochromatic 
Photography” will the more readily give weight to his words. 
To those who do not I would say read it, and they will at once 
appreciate the value of the quotation. 

We have thus the remarks of Dr. Neuhauss on the spectrogram, 
Mr. Dyer on the spectrogram and the Chapman Jones plate- 
tester, and Mr. Arthur Payne on a sensitometer which he does 
not name, but which most of us can guess at. 

TI now propose to quote Dr, Eder. I can imagine some of you 
thinking that it would be a wonder if I did not quote him. My 
excuse is that he has a recognised position as one of our first 
experts, and has paid particular attention to the whole method 
of plate-testing, and in his work, “Systeme der Sensitometrie 
der Photographischen Platten,” 1901, pp. 129-130, he says: 
“The total sensitiveness of orthochromatic plates compared to 
that of ordinary plates to white light—such as daylight, or the 
approximately similar, but not identical, are light—cannot be 
estimated without considerable doubt from their total sensitive- 
ness to candle light. It does not therefore, appear practical to 
give the sensitometer sensitiveness of ortho plates for the amyl 
or benzine lamps, when the numbers will be used for estimating 
the exposure by white light, such as day or arc light. The 
following table will show how the relative sensitiveness of an 
ordinary and ortho plate varies to the amyl-acetate and white 


light :— 


oes Amv! Light, alumnae by 
si re Light. 
Ovdirtany PWG: ct. ceetins comtssesees 1 1 
Erythrosine Plate ..........:11.-+s.,. 23 127 
Commercial Iso Plate A............ 16 0°67 
” ” Be sewsraneaatanrs Use 0-42 


As will be seen, it may even happen that, with the amyl light, 
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the ortho plates are more sensitive than the ordinary, whilst AFFILIATION OF» PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES: 
with the electric light the reverse is the case.” HISTORICAL NOTE. 


Again, in a paper by the same author, published in the 


eu i v Friday week, October a New Gallery, 
Photographische Correspondenz,” 1903, p. 426, entitled On Friday week, October 14th last, at the New Gallery, after 


visitors had been received by the committee, the chairman of 


eee aie Pens ometnece Eluraas Gewohnlicher und Ortho- executive (Mr. C. H. Oakden), in ‘the course of a short address, § 
che omateeher Plate, oe On the Sensitometric Testing of that the establishment of the Affiliation arose out of an expres 
Ordinary and Orthochromatic Plates,” there occurs a table from wish, on the part of some of the photographic societies in the coun 
which I make two extracts, and two only, because they deal with to co-operate with one another for mutual benefit. It would be) 
plates on the English market :-— ful to shortly trace the history of the movement. Previous to 1 
some steps were made, but none of them with any great res 

Blne. but in 1889, Mr. H. M. Smith brought the suggestion under 

F SvEniaw notice of the council of the Royal Photographic Society, who 

Benzine Daylight pointed a sub-committee to investigate the matter and rep 

=a Light. Cee sae About the same time Mr. L. M. Biden brought a scheme under 

Plate). Bovetine, a notice of the photographic sourtebites in ube icouglaisennieor of Lond 

Be] ee and a meeting was held at which the subject was discussed, but 

aan |S ; opinion was expressed that the movements should be undertaken, 

IR TENG, 3 aan, 13°S. | 11—19°§ ue 6—7 | 43-5 the council of the Royal Phaisnrneypite Seater The report of 
13 in il council’s sub-council was further strengthened by the opinion t 

expressed at the London meeting, and this ultimately resulted in 

SHEA bacsadennaee 1B Ss 9° 8, lg ee 49 formation of the affiliation of photographic societies. | The st 
ls ly 1 1 was made in a small way, but the societies continually increased 
| numbers, until the present time. At first, business was condue 


T have purposely s | 2 ; by the full body of delegates (the Royal Photographic Society 
ae eS Ae ae pointing three delegates and each affiliated society two), but t 


Eee cee hee date eee ee tine was eventually found unworkable. The delegates then determi 
and Driffield’s, CCC SEO CULC a1 y, UEunuer to transact the ordinary business of the affiliation through an exe 
i 9 tive council of ten, which they were empowered to do under the rul 

I stated that I had picked out these two plates because they | This executive wariiattities is elected annually by the delegates, so t] 
WIEBE). Cra. the English market. There is another reason why I | each affiliated society can, it it wishes, take part in the election 
signalise these two plates, and that is that they happen to occur in their executive representatives. Since that time more progress ] 
a list of plate speeds given by Messrs. Newton and Bullina paper been made and the executive committee have endeavoured to prov 
read before the Royal Photographic Society in October last—a | the maximum benefits for the societies out of the funds at their ¢ 
paper characterised by a wealth of detail, and showing evidences | posal. They have provided lectures, accompanied by i lustratic 
of the most careful and painstaking work, and one which is and slides, by competent writers. _The executive committee gla 
simply invaluable if read from the point of view of the authors— | Welcome suggestions as to the subjects for future lectures. Sel 
namely, that it was a record of particular batches of plates tested lenaiberan ges ue also. provided, and 1b was im order is me | 
by a particular light and a particular method—but absolutely suggestion which was eeelly expr oth, ee See ee a 
misleading when used, as it was, for advertising purposes by pause us pone suet = ponders Pua oe eae yen 
Rare OMS, Gs Re MEE Aas aes Fiat Gi c=) E y ne eee ‘e cere ae eee ie eer a 
= ; 2 z a in recent years. Naturally a picture competition followed. 1 
Now, these two plates were stated by Messrs. Newton and Bull “red book” was also produced at pees expense and troub 
0 possess a certain ratio of speed, and I have converted their | At the present time in many places named in the list of permi 
numbers into Dr, Hder’s numbers, with the result that, as the the preduction of the “red book” was looked wpon as a certifies 
atter gives the relative speeds of these two plates to artificial | of character of the holder. One warning upon the question of t 
ight as 18: 14, Messrs. Newton and Bull give the speeds as | use of the book appeared to be necessary. All permits granted” 
18: 53, whereas, by daylight, the speeds were as 14: 7. When | the owners of properties and custodians of buildings were grant 
he relative speeds to blue and yellow are considered, we find | 8 a matter of grace, the same as any ordinary permit. Members of t 
hat the two plates are nearly the same by artificial light, where- affiliated societies should bear that in mind, and not attempt to cla 
as. by daylight, the A plate is 6—7 times more sensitive to blue that the permits entitled them to photograph as a matter of rig] 
than to yellow, and B 11 times more sensitive to blue. and in contravention of the rules and regulations made for the co 
In the face of this glorious muddle, I may certainly ask whether ee ue Sierra ee ae meee ae ore ee 

I am not justified in calling attention to the subject, from what Fae Sarat ate ad areas Ti ee Rag ee Ee q 
Thopenieian independent siren natin ? & ie Cree naan af ill ae Ee iere th. provide é 
& G a 4 z daitiona enents in the future. n so doin ney Wl ear In mi 

: It is obvious, I think, from the few facts just advanced, that, | the necessities of such of the smaller Ae newer societies, whi 
if the plate is to be exposed by daylight, sensitometric tests by | may not be favourably circumstanced, by having willing and capak 
artificial light are damned, because, if I may judge from my own workers in their ranks to assist them with advice and to guide th 
practice, photographers are not in the habit of carrying about members in their efforts. The council of the Royal Photograph 


with them complete installations for illuminating all and every Society had always been willing to assist the affiliation wheney 
subject by gas, amyl, or benzine lights, or even standard candles. approached, and no reasonable request has been refused. The Ie 
EB. J. Watt, F.R:P.S request made to them resulted in this meeting, at which t 

0 y UIA eASh 


attendance has exceeded all expectations, so much that it may safe 


————————S——————SS SS 5 
A ’ ; be said that similar meetings will be held in the future. 
A Trip to Fanatical Fez.—An interesting lantern lecture bearing 
this title was given at the New Gallery, Regent Street, on Monday SS ee 
evening last by Mr. J. H. Avery, the well-known photographer and q 
traveller in Morocco. Mr. Avery, who has had the honour of instruct- A Hayerrorpwesr photographer did a good stroke of business oy 
ing the Sultan of Morocco in photography and other up-to-date ac- the unveiling of the county war memorial on Friday. At nine o’clo 
complishments, interpolated throughout his lecture many amusing | on Saturday morning he was out with some pretty and very effecti 
and illustrative anecdotes relative to the life, customs, and manners | picture postcards of the ceremony. As it was market-day, wh 
of the inhabitants of this little-known region, and endeavoured to | half the people in the county visit the old town, his cards sold 
prove in an eloquent manner that the Sultan was a much misunder- | quickly as they could be printed. And yet there are people who & 


stood monarch. Haverfordwest a slow town. 
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Exhibitions. 


EDINBURGH AND MIDLOTHIAN INDUSTRIAL 


EXHIBITION, 
4 Puorocraputc SECTION, 


Ix addition to the awards given last week, the prize-winners in the 
tion of this exhibition are as follows :— 

Portraiture : 1, Dan Dunlop, Motherwell; 2, H. 8. Harrison, Edin- 
argh. Portraiture (Child): 1, Dan Dunlop, Motherwell. Land- 
scape: 1, Dan Dunlop, Motherwell. Enlargements: 1, John R. 
Harper, Edinburgh. Carbon Work: 1, Dan Dunlop, Motherwell. 
Any other Subject: 1, Dan Dunlop, Motherwell. En- 
gements, any Subject: 1, Dan Dunlop, Motherwell. Oil Painting 
[Original or Copy): 1 and 2, Miss M‘Culloch, Kilmarnock; 3, Miss 
owsley, Chesterfield.  Water-colour Painting: 1, Miss M‘Culloch. 
Chip Carving: 1, Herbert Metcalfe, Buzzard; 2 and 3, John Fraser, 
inburgh. © Carving, A.O.D.: 1, J. T. Negus, Cambridge; 2, 
Frank G. Horsman; 3, Wm. ssughes. Poker Work: 1, 2, and 3, 
j, Davidson, 13, Teviotdale Place. Work Not Classed: 1, Albert 
onner, London. Poker Work, A.D.: 1 and 2, Miss N. D. Price, 
ine; 3, Miss C. Thompson, Leith. Work Not Classed: 1 and 3, 
Miss M'Culloch, Kilmarnock ; 2, Miss E. Summers, Hull. Cabinet 
ohn Perrin, Halifax; 2, Joseph Ellison, Keighley; 3, F. 
f, Drury, Keighley. Carpentry, A.D.: 1, T. E. Drury, Keighley ; 
}, Edwin Hoyle, Keighley; 3, Benjamin Holmes, Keighley. | Wood- 
work, A.O.D.: 1, I. BE. Drury, Keighley ; 2, Arthur Davy, Keighley ; 
5, f. E. Drury, Keighley. Nut Wood: 1, Benjamin Holmes, 
Keighley ; 2, John Perrin, Halifax; 5, Benjamin Holmes, Keighley. 


professional sec 


ROTHERHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tux fiiteenth annual exhibition of this society was held in the Rother- 
tam Drill Hall, on October 19, 20, 21, and 22, and proved exceed- 
ngly successful. ‘Ihe opening ceremony was undertaken by Lady 
Holland in the presence of a large company. Mr. E. Isle Hubbard 
(mesident) occupied the chair. The society’s policy of not charging 
ary fees to exhibitors again met with ample recognition, and there 
yas an extensive and interesting display of work. Altogether there 
vere 224 frames in the open section, noteworthy classes being pre- 
viously medalled work, architecture, still life, etc. The members 
male an improved show, there being altogether over 700 prints on 
the walls. The scheme of arrangement, including special electric 
ight installation, met with general commendation. The Affiliation 
Societies’ (R.P.S.) prints were also on view. Each evening there 
as instrumental music, cinematograph and lantern slide exhibi- 
fms. The judges, Messrs. C. Barrow Keene, F.R.P.8., and T. 
. Scoiton, koth of Derby, made ithe following awards :—Open 
tim — Class A: Champion class, any photograph previously 
in open competition—Silver placque; No. 4; Chas. ES 
(rindrod, Malvern; “Hauling Timber.” Class B: Portraiture and 
figire studies—Bronze placque; No. 35; Rachael L. Manners, Mans- 
el ; “Despair.” Bronze placque; No. 54; Ernest H. Atkin, Not- 
tingham; “Insight.” Bronze placque; No. 57; Wm. H. Foxall, 
imstall; “An Ancient Mariner.” Class C: Landscape, seascape, 
pat liver scenery—Bronze plaeque; No. 95; . V. Simonson, Dore ; 
“Autumn.” Bronze placque; No. 97; Charles F. Grindrod, Mal- 


Yen; “Car ing Kelp.” Bronze placque; No. 113; Dan Dunlop, 
Class D: Architecture— 


lotherwell, N.B.; “In Birnam Wood.” 
ilver placque; No. 147; Arthur de Silva, Sheftield; “In Torcella 
Cathedral.” Bronze placque; No. 167; Ernest H. Atkin, Notting- 
ham; “The Sunlit Alley.” Class E: Flowers, fruit, still-life, or 
Other subject not included in the foregoing classes—Bronze placque ; 
4g 2035 Dan Dunlop, Motherwell, N.B.; “Poppies.” Bronze 
Dheque; No. 204; Ernest H. Atkin, Nottingham (withheld) ; “‘Thistle- 
toyn. Bronze placque; No. 209; Edward Seymour, Watford, 135 8 
mes Bronze placque; No. 207; F. Pinder, Burnley; “ Animal 
Si Class F: Lantern slides (sets of four)—Bronze placque; F. 
i tyhorn, Lavender Hill, S.W. Bronze placque; G. A. Booth, Pres- 
Ca po placque; F. Parkinson, Spalding. Members’ Section— 
Yo Re Landscape, seascape, and river scenery—Bronze placque ; 
18. HE i. Law; “Welcome Spring.” Bronze placque; No. 
£8; William Firth; “A Woodland Path.” Class H: Architecture— 


onze placque; No, 235; J. C. Cox; “Leicester’s Hospital.” Bronze 


placque; No. 242; H. C. Hemmingway; “The Nave, Chester.” 
Class J: Miscellaneous subjects, not included in the foregoing classes 
—Bronze placque; No. 248; J. W. Stamp; “Harvesting.” Class K: 
Lantern slides (sets of four)—Bronze placque; W. Firth. Class 1bg 
Best board of exhibits—Bronze placque; J. C. Cox. The placque 
has been specially designed for the society. 
KETTERING. 

Tue third annual exhibition of the Kettering Photographic Society 
was opened at the Church-Institute, Kettering, on Tuesday last. The 
entries totalled over 250 pictures, and with regard to quality the 
show proved to be a marked advance on previous years. The judge, 
Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, appeared to have given great. 
satisfaction as the outcome of his decisions. The exhibition was. 
opened by Mrs. Wentworth Watson, of Rockingham Castle. The 
awards in the open section were :—Landscape and seascape, Mr. W- 
Clayden, Plymouth, first, for “A Gleam of Light”; E. J. Jarvis;. 
Plymouth, obtained second. C. D. ‘aylor, Birmingham, was h.c. 
for “The Hillside”; J. W. Johnson c. for “Golden Cross Passage; 
Shrewsbury”; and E, J. Jarvis c. for “'The Pride of the Morning.” 
Others which should be noticed were from A. W. Walburn, West: 
Hartlepool ; S. G. W. Stevenson, Sevenoaks ; H. M. Hames, Boston ; 
A. M. Berry, Henley; W. Pinkney, Newcastle; S. C. Burgess,. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; G. Franklin, Tonbridge; Miss Lacy, Hants ; and 
W. Stainthorpe, Saltburn. ‘There were eighteen specimens in the 
class for architecture, interior or exterior. Mr. 8. G. Kimber, South- 
ampton, was awarded first for “A Shaft of Light”; the second was, 
given to Mr. J. W. Johnson, Kettering, for “Moreton Corbett 
Church.” §. G. Kimber, Southampton, was h.c. (debarred) for 
“From Transept to Nave, Winchester”; Mr. A. W. Walburn h.c.. 
for “An Old-time Street”; and Mr. F. T. Pinkney, Newcastle, c. 
for “An Open Door.” Others were from various parts of the 
country, including three portraits from Miss Tyrwhitt-Drake, Hemel 


Hempstead. Portraiture, figure, flower, fruit, or animal studies had 
25 entries. H. M. Hames, Boston, was first with “An Old Cobbler 
at Work.” Mr. J. Smith, Hastings, was second with “ A Veteran.” 


J. Smith, Hastings, was also h.c. for “A ‘l'ypical Fisherman”; W. 
Clayden, Plymouth, h.c. for “Home Life”; and H. Banston, Hali- 
fax, c. for “A Vegetable Shop.” Lantern slides (sets of three): 1, 
T. G. Tryhorn, London; 2, F. Parkinson, Spalding; c., H. Worm- 
leighton. Photographic Postcards (sets of three): 1, W. Pickering.. 
Bishop Auckland; 2, W. F. T. Pinkney, Newcastle; h.c., Tal, (Gb 
Cross, Cottingham; c., J. T. Roberts, Gravesend. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


November 2, 3, 4, 5. Newark Photographic Exhibition. 
L. 0. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 

November 2-23.—Plymouth. Hon. Sec. Photographic 
Chas. R. Rowe, 2, Walnut Villas, Cockington, Torquay. 

November 3.—Frome M.I. Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary. 
B. J. Mitchell, 3, Willow Vale, Frome. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. Hon. Sec , 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. 

November 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 15-19.—Sunderland Camera Club. Hon. Sec., Selby-Ord, 
52, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 

November 17-18.—Braintree and Bocking Camera Club. Hon. 
Sec. W. H. Tilston, 81, High Street, Braintree, Essex. 

November 17-19.—Darwen Photographic Association. 
J. G. Thomas. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secre- 
taries, J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. H. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. See., 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

November 25-26.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. Hom 
Sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 


Secretary, 


Section, 


Hon. Sec., 


Hon, Secretary, A. R. 
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Nevember 26-December 3.—G'esgow Eastern Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association. Secretaries, John Brough, 68, Dalmarnock 
Street, Park Head, Glasgow; and Geo. R. Johnstone, 591, Alexandra 
Parade, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
®. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. ; 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
West 10st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 12-17.—Sefton Park Photographic Soci&ty, Liverpool. 
fon. Secretary, H. E. Cubley, 3, Langdale Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool, 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8. 
G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographie Association. 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January 12-14, 1905. Boston Camera Club. Hon. 
Games, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. 
sary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. 
‘T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, E. 

January 28-Pebruary 12, 1905.—Photographic Society of Marseilles 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille. 

February 6-11, 1905. — Blairgowrie and District Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
ead, Glasgow. ' 

- March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
$ec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

March 20-25, 1905.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. 
‘Sec. John B. Parnham. 

June, 1805.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
fssot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


1+ 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


Octeber 31.—Coxin. 68 prizes for users of Coxin. Judging twelve 
@ictures. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
Gonden, H.C. 

November 1.—The “Graphic.” £50 in cash prizes. 
Photo Competition, the “Graphic,” Tallis Street, 
Londen, H.C. - 

December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 
€or lantern’ slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, llerts. 

March 31, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on Ilford 
@lates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


Patent Dews, 


Sei a 
The following applications for patents were made between October 

0 and October 15, 1904: — 

Developing Rocker. — No. 21,688. 
rocke Arthur Ernest Thwaites. 

Panoramic Cameras.—No. 21,830. “Improvements in panoramic 
cameras.” Wallace Fairweather. 

‘Negative Frame.—No. 22,077. “A negative frame with triple plate- 
holder for colour photography.” Jean Frachebourg. 

Photographie Apparatus.—No. 22,134. “Improvements in photo- 
graphic apparatus.” Walter Frederick Giles. 

Cameras.—No. 22,163. “Improvements relating to photographic 
cameras and the like.” Henry Frank Purser. 

Plates Cleaner.—No. 22,207. “A substance for 


Hon. Secre- 
Sec., H. M. 
Hon. Secre- 


Hon. Secretary, 


Hon. 


Secretary, F. G 


Manager, 
Whitefriars, 


“Photographic developing 


” 


cleaning and re- 
George William 


moving the seum from gelatine shading plates.” 
Dick. 


Doeetings of Societies. 


So ig 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT (WEEK. 


October. | Name of Society. Subject. 
é The Engadine and) Lucerne. M 
29... | Royal Photographic Society .. { Sane Beckett, ERPS. 
a e ra Club A New Carbon Paper. Demonstrate 
31... Southampton Camera Club ..... Mr. W. A. Max Mills. 
A Trimm nd Mounting. Mr. Y 
31 | South London Photo. Society.. t PS Case ics ald 9 


Members’ Lantern Slide Evening. 


1. | Nelson Photographic Society .. 
| Bee : (The History of Photography. M 
2 | Glasgow Southern Ph, Assn { James M. Maclean. 

‘ | Hack! Photo. Society . Amateur Photographer Slides, 
See as ‘ ) Kield Days of a Sun Artist. M 
HE Sheffield Photographie Societ) | , Perey. Lund. 

| A TRE {The Picturesque in Parks and Garden 
i riaccasenee Edinburgh Photo. Society «.. } Tilustrated. Mr. James Craig. 
2 North Middlesex Photo. Soc... | Lantern Slide and Print Competitions, 

‘ aur Aa {Some Novelties in Cameras, c&e., t 
Ziv) GLULR, Mechanies’ Institution) | dessrs, Beck. Mr. Slater, F.R.P.S, 

| } Ve 0. Society... Members’ Night. 
: Ro OO ( Lantern ht. Members’ Slides. 


Redhill and Dis, Camera Club.. 
Cricklewood Photo, S ciety... 


Windsor Camera Club .... 
Everton Camera Club .. 


Amateur Photographer Prize Slides. 
[Carbon Processes Demonstrates 
“|. Mess Illingworth & Co, 

Devo e. Mr. BH. Youds. 


F Bromide Contact Printing. Mr. J. 7% 
Southport Photo. Societ Rigby a 
Lantern-Slide Making. Demonstratec 


Mr. J. W. Atkinson. 
Lantern Night for Mrs. Welford’s an 
Members’ Slides. 
Lecturette Evening (Architectural). 
| Amateur Photographer Prize Slides. | 
.| Lantern Night. 
| Ordinary General Meeting. 


London and Prov. Photo. Assn 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn | 
Watford Camera Club ... 3|| 
Richmond Camera Club 
Rontgen Society 


Hull Photographic Society ..... { 
{ 
nM 


i Beaks Miscellaneous Lantern Slides & 
Ealing Photographic Society .. { Memb a 7 
| Sep EE 

Wakefield Photo. Society. Photography Prize Slides, 
RS PD! M Lantern Slide Making. Mr. W. Page 


.| Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society . 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A commrirrrn meeting was held, before the annua general meeting, ¢ 
Friday, October 21st, at the Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russe 
Square. Present : Messrs. Alfred Ellis, F. A. Bridge, Martin Jacolett 
Lang Sims, Wm. Grove, H. C. Spink (Brighton), A. Mackie, E 
Edmonds (Hull), E. Scamell, P. Lankester (Tunbridge Wells), T. C 
Turner (Hull); Mr. Alfred Ellis, president, in the chair. : 

After the items in the agenda were disposed of, which consisted | 
the reading of letters fiom members asking advice, etc., the fini 
arrangements for the annual general meeting, etc., the committe 
passed a very hearty vote of thanks to their retiring president, M 
Alfred Ellis, for his indefatigable efforts to further the interests ¢ 
the association and for the great encouragement he had given all th 
members of his committee in their work. 

The fourth annual general meeting was held at the Royal Photo 
graphic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C., on Friday, October 21 
1904. Mr. Alfred Ellis, President’ was in the chair, and there we 
a good attendance of members. : 

The annual report of the Committee was read :— 


ANNUAL Report. 

Since the last annual general meeting-57 new members have joine 
the as:cciation. During the year three members have died, six hay 
formally resigned, and letters addressed to ten have been returne 
marked “gone away,” “address not known” The number of membel 
cn the books at present is 604, but 69 of these have not paid last year 
subscription, afte four applications, and in default of payment at th 
time of publishing the rext Handbook these names will not be i 
cluded in the list of members. The accounts show that there was! 
balance of £88 Os. 5d. in the hands of the hon. treasurer on June 30 
the termination of the financial year. The Fine Art and Generé 
Insurance Company have issued 64 policies to members, the annué 
premiums amounting to £117 7s. 1d. Three members’ meetings hay 
been held, and the proceedings have been reported in the BRrIvts! 
JouRNAL OF Puorccrapuy. The General ‘Committee have held 1 
meetings and the average attendance has been 12. Special sub-com 
mittees have held six meetings. he local branches at Edinburg 
and Liverpool and Hull continue active. The annual dinner was dul 
held, and was a very pleasant gathering. There was, however, 
considerable falling off in the attendance, and as it is evident tha 
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i i; no general desire for a gathering of the kind, and as there 
ye many expenses connected with it which are not covered by the 
‘ of the ticket, and which cannot be charged to the association’s 
hinds, and have therefore to be met by private contributions, the 
committee have decided to recommend that a dinner shall not form part 
of the official programme. An exhibition of work by the members 
«9 held during the months of June and July, including the conventicn 
eek, in the Cerporation Art Gallery at Derby. Although many 
embers had from time to time expressed a wish for the opportunity 
fsuch an exhibition it was only with great difficulty that a sufficient 
mmber of entries could be obtained to fill the galleries, although 
o charge was made. The experiment will probably not be repeated. 
The thanks of the association are due to the Mayor and Corporation 
af Derby for placing the Art Gallery at our disposal, and to Mr. W. 
yowther, the Curator, for his valuable services in connection with 

e exhibition. 

"Applications for advice continue to be numerous, and, although the 
subjects ange over a wide field, a large proportion are with regard 
to copyright matters. The committee are always glad| to. assist 
tembers in their business difficulties, but they feel bound to say, with 
gegard to copyright difficulties, that in nearly every case brought to 
heir notice, the difficulty would not have arisen if the applicant had 
previously studied the information about copyright given in the Hand- 
ok and had adopted the methods there advised. Continual com- 
plaints are reccived of failure to obtain payment.from Press agencies. 
If before entering into business relations with any agency a reference 
mere made to the hon. secretary as to its commercial standing these 
troubles would often be avoided. Advice given by the committee 
has undoubtedly often prevented members from commencing legal 
proceedings ona case which it is hardly possible could succeed, and 
‘the mediation of the hon. secretary in several cases of disputed 
account, ‘or in some cases of the hon. solicitor, has been successful in 
promoting a settlement. In the course of the year a dispute as to 
ihe value of photographs supplied giving rise to an action in the 
i eading County Court, was referred to the committee for arbitration 
by His Honor the Judge, and.in due course the committee made an 
award. The committee have spent much time in considering a scheme 
for granting certificates of proficiency to cperators, assistants, ete. 
‘This has now been published, but before issuing the prospectus as 
an official document it has been thought desirable to, invite general 
Gpinon as to the provisions and regulations with a view to ensuring 
that the system finaliy adopted shall be equally acceptable to employers 
and employed ; , 

The thanks of the association are due to the Royal Photographic 
Society for allowing the meetings to take place at their house, and to 
the Editor of the British JourNan or Puorocrapuy for publishing 
motices, reports, and other information relating to the association. 
Beare also wish to express their indebtedness to the hon 

icitor, Mr. Percy E. Marshall, for the valuable assistance he has 
tendered them, Wii1am Grove, 

Hon. Secretary. 


Mr. Jacolette said he was sorry it’ had been deemed advisable to 
petlode ‘the annual dinner as part of their official programme, but’ as 
4 little support had been given to it by the members, and as any 
. could not be made good from the Association’s funds, he thought 
’ ed had done wisely in- abandoning it. Personally, he 
a i Tepretted this being done as on these occasions he had met 
4 very dear friends of the photographic profession. 
eae of Warrington, suggested that the dinner should be 
iicaons a, or Liverpool, as it could not be expected that 
~The P oa d journey all the way to London to attend a dinner. 
‘not att in: said he was afraid that if the London men would 
“ty Ran. dinner when held in London, they were not ikely 
Pion Es. way to Liverpool or Manchester to attend. He saw no 
Mot to Gh 5, oihneen should not be held, but it was thought advisable 
6h the Me ea dinner in their official programme. ; 
4the re > Proposal of Mr. J. Done, seconded by Mr. C. H. Skillman, 
port ‘was adopted. 

Tio reports from the local branches, Edinburgh and Liverpool, 
Were then read, 2 § 
= C. Turner said that only two meetings of the Hull branch 

en held, at which the business transacted had been duly re- 


or in 4 
Potted in the Brrtrsn Journan or PHorograpuy. Among the sub- 


jects discussed was the question of assistants’ certificates, the pro- 
posed Benevolent Fund, and the abuse of proofs. He found that 
large quantities of untoned proofs were systematically brought from 
time to time to dealers and others to be toned. It was hardly possible 
that this practice should be allowed to go on to any great extent, 
and the matter required very serious attention. A suggestion had 
been made that all proofs should be stamped across the front with 
the name of the photographer issuing them. He thought it well to 
mention that at their first meeting at Hull they well discussed the 
Oxo business, which has now been settled, and another big meat 
extract firm finding there was such strong feeling on the part of 
photographers had abandoned their intention of initiating a similar 
enlargement scheme. 

The Hon. Treasurer read the balance-shéet. The financial state- 
ment was thought to be very satisfactory, and it was proposed and 
carried that the balance-sheet as read be adopted. 

The names of those gentlemen nominated as officers for the en- 
suing year were read. As the nominations exactly filled the vacancies 
no ballot was necessary, and the President formally declared that the 
gentlemen nominated were elected Officers elected :—President 
T. C. Turner (Hull); vice-presidents, Wm. Crooke (Edinburgh), 
Martin Jacolette (London), A. F. Mowll (Liverpool) ; committee 
(London members), Arthur C, Banfield, F. A. Bridge, Ernest C. J. 
Elliott, S. Herbert Fry, Wm. Grove, H. Edmonds Hull, Alex. Mackie, 
H. S. Mendelssohn, Daniel Prodger, Edgar Scamell, Lang Sims, R. 
Fellowes Willson; country members, Wm. Barry (Hull), H. A. Chap- 
man (Swansea), Wm. Gill (Colchester), Percy Lankester (Tunbridge 
Wells), Frank P. Moffat (Edinburgh), G. W. Morgan (Aberdeen), 
Ralph W. Robinson (Redhill), Henry C. Spink (Brighton), G. Wat- 
mough Webster (Chester), Alfred Werner (Dublin). Messrs. M. B. 
Barraud and Frank Turner were elected as auditors. 

Certain alterations in the rules, recommended by the Committee, 
were then read and adopted. This completed the formal business 
of the annual general meeting. 

The President said a copy of the tentative scheme for granting 
certificates to operators’ assistants, etc., was in the hands of all 
present, but as they would not have had time to grasp the details 
he would not ask for a formal discussion and would not.put any reso- 
lution to the meeting. The Committee, however, would be glad to 
hear any comments. The intention of the Committee was to elicit 
the opinions of as many professional photographers as possible on the 
scheme as it stood, and before finally issuing their prospectus to 
consider carefully the suggestions that may be made to them. To 
this end the scheme had-been published in the British JOURNAL OF 
PuoroGRAPHy, and an invitation had been given by the Hon. Secre- 
tary to all interested to state their views. 

After several questions upon points of detail had been asked and 
replied to 
Mr. T. C. Turner said he was of opinion that it was hardly the 
time or place to go into details of the scheme. Photographers could 
hardly realise what it meant to them if they would only back it up. 
He suggested that all the details of the scheme be left to the Com- 
mittee to work out, after receiving suggestions. He was of opinion 
that the depression in photography was due to unskilful work. Master 
photographers should be highly educated in their work, and their 
natural successors were those who had been assistants. The reason 
so many photographers went down to-day was that the clever men 
of yesterday had no clever men to follow them, that the assistants 
covld not follow them. 

Mr. Jacolette said, on behalf of the Committee who had spent a 
very great deal of time and labour in thrashing out this question, he 
would ask the members outside the Committee to thoroughly interest 
themselves in the matter, and to add their experience to that of the 
Committee. If they would only do as their President suggested, i.e., 
take the draft of the scheme away with them and give their time and 
consideration to it, he was sure the suggestions sent in would receive 
every consideration. He was conyinced of the ultimate good which 
would accrue to photographers as the result of such a scheme. If 
the scheme was not supported, and they afterwards got bad and in- 
experienced assistants, they would fully deserve it. 

Mr. Prodger asked if the views of assistants could be given. 

The President replied they were anxious to obtain the views of 
assistants, and announced that the Committee would meet on Novem- 
ber 11 to consider the suggestions that had been sent in. With regard 
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to the final item on the agenda, the consideration of Mr.. Snowden 
Ward’s suggestion of the formation of a Benevolent Fund, Mr. 
Snowden Ward had been invited to he present, and he would ask him 
to place his views before the meeting. 


Mr. Snowden Ward said that before giving his reasons for the sug- 
gestion that a new Benevolent Fund should be instituted, he should 
like to give an emphatic denial to the suggestion which he understood 
had been made in some quarters that the funds of the late P.B.A. 
had not been entirely devoted to the purpose for which they had 
been subscribed. During the many years he had been connected 
with the administration of the Association, with the exception of the 
comparatively small amount which had been spent in necessary office 
expenses, postage, printing, etc., he was certain the whole of the 
funds had been properly devoted. At the final dissolution of the 
Association the balance of the funds was devoted to the payment 
of a weekly allowance of 3s. to a provincial photographer who had 
been of some standing but was then incapable of work, and this 
sum, together with 3s. and a loaf of bread which the parish allowed 
him, was all he had to live on. His reason for calling the attention 
of the Professional Photographers’ Association to this matter was 
simply this. He was practically the last secretary of the late Benevo- 
ent Society, and people in distress and photographers who wanted 
to help people in distress were frequently writing to him. The reply 
ne was obliged to make was that it was not his business to run a 
Benevolent Association. In the case of the photographer he had 
referred to, when the funds of the Benevolent were exhausted he 
made an appeal, and received from a few people enough money to keep 
that man going for five years or more. But what he wanted to do 
was to be in a position to give a definite reply to people who are 
constantly saying that it is his duty to be responsible for the Benevo- 
ent Committee, and he hoped that after this meeting he would be 
able to reply in a manner these people expect. He gave examples of 
the manner in which assistance had been rendered to photographers 
who once had been in good ways of business, and expressed the hope 
hat the P.P.A. might see its way to take up the whole question. 
He suggested a possible committee of eighteen, six from the P.P.A., 
six from the Royal Photographic Society, and six of the late com- 
mittee of the Benevolent Society, of which he thought a few re- 
mained, notably, one in the person of Mr. Mackie, who had given 
such valuable assistance formerly. As regards support, he had not 
the slightest doubt that there would be plenty forthcoming, as he 
had since the publication of his intended proposal received many 
interesting letters and promises, one of which being from one of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in the country. In conclusion, he felt 
sure that with sympathetic administration a small fund could be 
made to go a long way in alleviating cases of distress. 


Mr. Jacolette said he was greatly in sympathy with the proposal, 
but he would remind the members that their committee had already 
had some experience in these matters. During the presidency of Mr. 
T. Bedding they had suggested a Benevolent Fund as part of the 
Association, and they found so little support then that they did not 
feel justified in spending time and energy perhaps better devoted 
to the primary interests of the Association. He hoped that as far 
as this Association was concerned, whatever alms were administered 
would be administered to members of the Association simply. It was 
not their object to go outside the Association, and personally he was 
of opinion that efforts should be within their own arena. 


It was intimated that four letters had been received by the Hon. 
Secretary in reference to the scheme promising support. 


Mr. Ellis asked Mr. S. Ward how many promises he had received 
from provincial photographers, and received the reply, “ Not more 
than three or four.” 

Mr. A. Mackie said one point to the advantage of the new scheme 
was that in the time of the old Benevolent Association it was said 
to be impossible for photographers to combine at all. That it was not 
impossible now was exemplified by the Association, and possibly a 
much larger number of them might take up the Benevolent scheme. 
In the old Benevolent Association they never had more than forty 
subscribers who were professional photographers, although the sub- 
scription was only 2s. 6d. per annum. ‘The fact that there were 
letters from professional photographers anxious to assist showed that 
there is a greater chance now of success. 

Mr. Groves brought under notice the fact that he had received a 


cheque for a guinea towards the fund, as notified in a letter. to ¢) 
Editor of the Brivisn JourNAL or PHorocrapny. nm 
Mr. Lang Sims said he was deeply interested in the propos 
scheme, but he did not agree with Mr, Jacolette. If the scheme w 
taken up by the P.P.A. they must take in the whole of the pr 
fession. If they got a nucleus of £200, he did not think there wou 
be any difficulty in forming a big Benevolent Fund. He was ve 
anxious that the scheme should go through. It was P.P.A. wor 
and would be safe in the hands of the Committee. 7 
Mr. Done said he would like to know if it was intended to confi 
this Benevolent Fund amongst photographers, or whether it woul 
be thrown open to camera makers, plate makers, etc. ? : 
Mr. Ellis said they were waiting to see what support they cou 
get. The Committee would then see whether it was possible to { 
on with the matter. They wanted to hear all sides, and all sugge 
tions so that the new Committee could go further into the matter an 
report upon it. They could not ask for money until they had 
proper scheme. Getting at the easy part of it first, no doubt. the 
could get sufficient money for what is required. But there is a ver 
great doubt as to whether they had the machinery to apply the 
money properly. At the present moment they had not. It was nece 
sary before giving money to find out whether the case was a genuin 
one. Inquiries would have to be made. It would be a very wron 
thing to receive money until they were ready to apply it. Personally 
he felt very strongly about it. As long as he had known anythin 
of photography when money was wanted, it was the custom to g 
round and rely upon the trade for the principal portion of the mone 
subscribed. This should not be, and he strongly protested agains 
any application being made to traders and trade companies. to assis 
us. Charity should come from themselves. 
Mr. Gill said it seemed to him that in connection with this subjec 
they were dealing with a matter of charity, and not a busines 


matter. He thought the less money spent upon machinery and i 
distribution the better. Ordinary Charity Organisation Societ 
methods did not appeal to him where charity was in question. 1] 


they selected the right men they could leave the question as t 
whether the need was justified to them. 
After further discussion the Chairman said it was not proposed 6 
take any resolution which would pledge the Association to any cours 
that evening. 
Finally, it was proposed by Mr. Rigden, seconded by Mr. Cherry 
and carried, that Mr. Snowdon Ward’s proposal be favourably con 
sidered by the P.P.A. 
The meeting terminated with the proposal by Mr, Lang Sims o 
a very hearty vote of thanks to their retiring President, Mr. Alfre¢ 
Ellis, for the valuable services he had rendered the Association durin, 
his year of office. 

This was enthusiastically carried. 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND. 
THE first meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Amatew 
Photographic Association was held on Monday evening. This being 
the annual general meeting, the annual report of the secretary and 
the treasurer's statement were submitted, and it is gratifying te 
note that the funds show a balance of £60 to the good on the 
year’s working. After the election of office-bearers, the new presi 
dent, Mr. Jas. W. Reoch, gave his presidential address. The sub- 
ject chosen was a retrospect of experiences during the past twelve 
years, and a brief history of photography from its commencement. 
Photography holds the palm for being the most varied and many- 
sided of the hobbies that one may take up, and it leads one into 
paths of pleasantness' and wonder. Some of the works evolved in 
recent years are the X rays, cinematograph, and three-colour work. 
After alluding to the work done by Niepee, Daguerre, Fox Talbot, 
and others, in the early days, the lecturer stated that Fox Talbot 
and Herschel were in reality the founders of photography. Coming 
down to the present, photography now was an immense subject to 
grasp thoroughly. Many were the roads that radiated from it— 
chemistry, optics, physics, astronomy, and these and many other 
things were indebted to it. Time to most of us prevents us from 
following it in many of these roads, and the photographer therefore 
must specialise. The powers of observation were quickened and 
enlarged, so that with an artist’s standard of feeling the photo- 
grapher goes to nature and selects and composes a picture and passes 
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by the rest. The scientist will produce the best negative, but the 
combination of artist and scientist is the best. Mr. Reoch concluded 
‘his: remarks by alluding to the glorious prospect unfolded before 
ihe student of photography, and the pleasure to be derived from its 
mursuit, and finally the advantages offered in such a society in tha 
tp it affords the amateur in his work. 


‘ CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 

OcroBER 19th.—Principally for the benefits of beginners, Mr. A. E. 
aac gave lucid and interesting exposition on lantern slide making, 
dealing both with the cold tones resulting from normal exposure and 
fevelopments, and the warmer tints obtainable by increasing the 
exposure and restraining the developer in the well known manner. 
Inthe short discussion which followed, a question was raised as to the 
yy and wherefore a lantern slide showed such slight traces of hala- 
ion, having regard to the tenuity and transparency of the film. Mr. 
id that halation seldom, if ever, appeared in contact slides, 
hey were obtained by reduction this defect occasionally 
showed, especially if a strong illuminant were employed. ‘The presi- 
dent, Mr. S. H. Wratten, also pointed out in this connection that a 
tem emulsion was but slightly sensitive to the red end of the spec- 
mum, and the film itself, being of a ruby colour, rays reflected from the 
hack of the plate were in a large measure robbed of their actinic value. 


DEVONPORT CAMERA CLUB. 

OQcrozer 19.—The autumn session of Devonport Camera Club was 
. The President (Mr. W. H. Mayne), in an address, said photo- 
graphy had proved itself artistically capable of effecting results which 
not so very long ago the prosaic party would have denied the possi- 
hility of its ever achieving. Capabilities or tendencies unsuspected 
in the past must lead one to anticipate development in the future. 
What to-day was declared a presumption to attempt would be passed 
ly to-morrow as too familiar to be even remarked upon. The photo- 
mapher-artist was becoming more and more the master in the literal 
suse, He could command, even if within a small area, for he was 
not entirely under the domination of his camera and chemicals. Never 
was photography so popular as at present, and never before was 
thehand camera so much in vogue. There was no other hobby which 
brought so many subsidiary advantages as photography. It opened 
ip for the serious student many branches of study, perhaps, either 
patly or wholly neglected. There followed a natural desire to imi- 
fate; hence the student was driven out in the haunts of Nature to 
fet the materials for his picture. He learned more and more of her 
beauty, studied with more loving attention her changing moods, 
leamed to love her more subtle aspects, and to work on an altogether 
higher platform than formerly. The more they knew the more they 
isived, and so the study of pictorial composition became a passion, 
‘ver increasing with added experience. The past year of the club had 
heen a record one. The most important event had been the first open 
Ghibition ever held by the club, and proved the finest and best 
leld in the West of England. He should like to see a continuation 
f the exhibition, and expressed the hope that it would be supported 
ty every member, and not leave it to a percentage to make the event 
success. He pleaded for a larger membership, believing that there 
Were a large number of amateur photographers still outside who could 
Well be brought inside. The lecture by Mr. F. J. Mortimer on 
‘Marine Photography,” was read, the pictures shown being ex- 
tptionally fine, 


PLYMOUTH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

RJ. Trovren Traxp, the hon. treasurer, reported at Plymouth 
Photographic Society’s annual meeting last Wednesday evening that 
M the ordinary work of the year there was a loss of 2s. only. 
Untortuna ely, however, the exhibition organised in the spring was 
q little appreciated that it involved the society in a loss of £12. 
Against that sum, however, there were assets of £10 13s. The 
President (Mx, PF. Johnson), moving the adoption of the report, said 
the Position was not discouraging. The society had discharged a 
uhlic duty. in affording an opportunity for enjoying some of the 
That it was not appreciated 
Foot- 


est photographic work of the day. 
48 no fault of the society, although it had to bear the loss. 


tall seomed to be the only thing in the town just now. Mr. J. T. 
Messrs. H. 8. Hill and F. Blanchard 
Mr. J. T. Trend was re-elected hon. 
A special vote of 


lohnson was elected president. 
4 elected vice-presidents. 
weasurer, and Mr. A. W. Hicks hon. secretary. 


thanks was very heartily accorded Mr. W. Grist for the great ser- 
vices hé had rendered the society during the four years he held 
the secretaryship. The ballot for the committee resulted in the 
election of Messrs. Grist, F. Johnson, Clayden, E. G. Turney, 
Dymond, Bowtell, Coleman, and Wibling. Messrs. F. Johnson and 
W. Clayden were elected as delegates to the Royal Photographic 
Society. 


SHROPSHIRE CAMERA: CLUB. 

THE annual meeting was held at Castle Chambers, Shrewsbury, om 
Wednesday last. The President (Mr. H. W. Hughes) gave a brief 
review of the work of the past year. A circular had recently been 
sent out urging the claims of the photographic survey of Shropshire, 
and the President appealed to the club to take part in this useful 
and interesting work. The hen. treasurer presented his accounts, 
which, notwithstanding some exceptional expenditure, showed the 
largest balance-sheet he had yet had. The president, vice-presidents, 
treasurer, and secretary were re-elected, and two vacant places 
on the Council were filled by the election of Messrs. J. Gouldbourn 
and W. H. Witherby. 

Mr, W. E. Harding gaye an interesting account of travel in Spain, 
which was well illustrated by a large number of lantern slides. One 
of the chief features of the evening was a small but very interesting 
exhibition of pictures lent by two well-known photographers, Mr. 
J. Cruwys Richards and Mrs. Dumas. Mr. Richards sent a number 
of portraits and figure-studies in gum bichromate, and Mrs. Dumas. 
lent some very beautiful pictures of woodland scenes. 


EALING PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Ocroper 20.—Annual general meeting. The council were able to 
report that the society may, be considered as in a flourishing condi- 
tion. There are seventy-cne members on the list, and the accounts 
show a balance of £12 12s. 4d. in hand. The president, Mr. W. T. 
White, who has held office for four years, tendered his resignation, 
not because he took less interest in the society than formerly, but 
because he thought a change would be beneficial. On his nomina- 
tion, the hon. secretary, Mr. J. Watson, was unanimously elected to 
succeed him. The remaining officers for the ensuing year are :— 
Council, Messrs. Fryer, Peiling, F. C White, Stewart, Clifton, and 
Portway; hon. curator and lanternist, Mr. A. Richardson; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. A. F. Taylor; hon. secretary, Mr. 8S. Taylor, 358, 
Hamilton Road, Ealing, W. 


KINGSTON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tue Kingston and District Photographic Society opened its winter’ 
session at headquarters, the Sun Hotel, on Monday evening last. It 
is customary to hold a series of twenty lectures, demonstrations, etc., 
en before and ten after Christmas, all the meetings taking place on 
Monday evenings. - The first of the present series proved very suc- 
cessful, the subject being ‘‘ Animal Studies,” illustrated by slides lent 
y Mr. Lewis Medland, who is well known in connection with this 
branch of photography. Mr. Medland was unable to be present, and 
he slides were entrusted to Mr. W. R. Stretton (a vice-president), 
who announced the names of the animals as they appeared on the’ 
screen. In the course of a subsequent discussion, Mr. East explained 
hat at illustrated lectures the heat of the room condensed on the 
slides, and the reason the views were so clear that evening was 
because the slides were warmed by means of hot water. This was. 
he suggestion of Mr. H. M. C. Sprunt, their hon. lanternist, and he 
believed that IXingston was the only place where this effective, 
method of overcoming the difficulty was in use. After Christmas the, 
headquarters of the society will be at the hall of the new Museum. 
Mr. East, to whom a large measure of the success of the society is 
due, is shortly leaving for South Africa, and in his absence all the’ 
secretarial work will be carried out by Mr. A. W. Grant, of Wood- 
leigh, Cranes Park Avenue, Surbiton. 


+ 


Ix the photographic competition instituted by “Parke’s Drug 
Stores, Limited,” the following awards were made :—First prize, 
J. F. Johnson (Harlesden); 2nd, Mrs. M. EK. Turner (Stroud Green) ; 
3rd, EH. A. Perfitt Harvey (Whitehall Park, N.) Commended, T- 
McCallum, T. C. Edwards, W. J. Jones, and A. B. George. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


ee ig 
Tue Stanley Cyclists’ Photographic Society has been formed at 
106, Tollington Park, London, N., and is, we are informed, progress- 
ing with a great amount of success. 


Tue Cripplegate Photographic Society announce that the annual 
exhibition will be held on the followng dates, viz., March 20 to 
_March 23, 1905, inclusive. 

THE annual general meeting of the British Optical Association 


will be held on Wednesday, November 16, at 2.30 p.m., in the Lec- 
ture Hall of the Mount Vernon Hosp‘tal, Fitzroy Square, W. 


Ricumonp Camera Club.—Mr. J. A. Abbott, of St. Leonard’s 
Place, Hast Sheen, is the new hon. sec. of this club, vice Mr. Richard- 
son, who has resigned. 


Tue R.P.S. Exhibition—We would remind our readers that to- 
morrow (Saturday) is the last-day of the R.P.S. Exhibition at the 
New Gallery, Regent Street. Those who have not already visited the 
show should do so before it is too late. 


SuErrieLD Photographic Society.—Entries for the forthcoming 
exhibition of this society close on Saturday, November 5. The open- 
ing ceremony will be performed bv the Lord Mayor-Elect of Sheffield. 
The Hon. Sec.’s address is 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 


Botton Amateur Photographic Society.—The winter syllabus of 
this society is now in course of preparation, and the secretary, Mr. 
A. Robinson, of 2, Fold Street, Bolton, will be glad to hear from any 
gentleman who are willing to deliver lectures or give demonstratiohs. 


Neweort Photographic Exhibition.—The second exhibition of ‘the 
Isle of Wight Photographic Society was held in the Medina Hall, 
Newport, on Wednesday and Thursday last. The opening ceremony 
was performed by Mrs. Godfrey Baring, and Professor J. Milne, 
E.R.S., F.G.8., presided. 


BIRKENHEAD Photographic Association.—The opening meeting of 
the winter session was held in the Y.M.C.A. Rooms on Friday 
last. The president, Mr. R. J.-Russell, presided. A lecture was 
delivered by. Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin, curator at the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, on “Sunny Seas and Sunlit Cities.” 


Noricr of Removal.—Mrs. Alston announces that, owing to 
the increasing number of her pupils, she has been obliged to 
remove her studio from 175, New Bond Street to larger and more 
commodious, premises on the first floor at 52, New Bond Street. At 
this address free demonstrations of crystoleum painting are being 
given daily from 11 a.m. te 12 noon. 


THE annual general meeting of the Photographic Club will be 
held at the new headquarters, Huggett’s Red Cross Hotel, 19, Pater- 
noster Square, E.C., on Wednesday evening, November 2, 1904, to 
receive the balance sheet and report of the committee, to elect the 
officers and committee for the ensuing year, and to consider certain 
alterations in the rules, of which notice has been duly given. 


Bowes Park and District Photographic Society.—On Monday last, 
at Unity Hall, a reception of members and friends of this society, was 
held by the president and vice-president. Prints from photographs 
taken by members during their annual holidays were entered for com- 
petition, a good display being: made. The following was the result 
of the voting:—Mr.°A.°’ Bird, 1; Mr. A. J. Craston, 2; Mr. 
Oliver, 3. 


ABERDEEN Photographic Association.—This society held the first 
meeting of the present session in their rooms, 54, St. Nicholas Street, 
on Friday night last, the subject under discussion being the new 
Nernst burner, which was explained in an interesting manner by 
Mr. W. F. Borthwick, lanternist to the society. Discussion following, 
it was agreed to purchase one on behalf of the society, to be used 
both for lantern and enlarging demonstrations. 


Tue annual meeting of the Dundee and East of Scotland Photo- 
graphic Association took place on Friday last. The following office- 
bearers were elected :—Mr. G. D. Macdougald, president ; Mr. George 
Worrall and Dr. Cowan, vice-presidents. It was intimated that the 


Council had arranged for a series of demonstrations, forming a ce 
plete course of instruction in photography for beginners, during. 
ensuing session. 


Sovrmsmeron Camera Club.—Mr. O. G. Pike, the well-known h 
photographer, gave an illustrated lecture, entitled “In Birdland w 
a Camera,” at this club on Monday last. The lecturer handled 
subject in an instructive manner, and he took his audience into : 
haunts and homes of the rarest British birds, giving minute details 
their habits and recounting many interesting episodes of the dang 
encountered whilst obtaining the negatives for some of the unic 
lantern slides with which the lecture was illustrated. 


Messrs. Cuas. ZIMMERMANN AND Co., of 9 and 10, St. Mary- 
Hill, write: —‘“‘As many amateurs are at a loss to know what expe: 
is entailed and what is necessary to thoroughly take up the n 
pigment paper printing process, we are issuing outfits as per circu 
enclosed.” The outfit in question appears to include everythi 
necessary for turning out finished prints in this process, and is ve 
inexpensive. A postcard to above address will bring full particula 


Krve’s Souvenir of Bootle.—His Majesty the King has been pleas 
to accept an album containing photographs in connection with 1 
recent opening of the Stanley Garden, Bootle, by the Earl of Derk 
The principal view is that portraying the statue of the King, whi 
forms the central figure in the gardens. The Mayor of Bootle h 
the honour ‘on Tuesday last of presenting the souvenir to Lo 
Knollys, who received the gift on behalf of his Majesty. 


Tue Prize Distribution of 500 Cyko Cameras.—Messrs. John 
Griffin and Sons, Ltd., write: —“ We find tnat tne time allowed 
purchasers of our Cyko Cameras under the scheme detailed in 0 
published circular was insufficient to permit of them sending in p 
tures in competition. We have therefore decideu to extend the le 
day of sending in entries until a date early in the spring of ne 
year. This date will be determined as soon as a reasonable numb 
of purchasers of these cameras have sent in pictures for competitic 


Ar the Brentford Photographic Society on Tuesday last M 
Turner, F'.R.Hist.Soc., gave an address on “Record Work,” and ov 
lined a scheme for the new section just-started. The society w 
be glad to hear from any one interested. The next meeting of 
society will be on November 1. We hear the society is now in 
position to accept any gifts of books bearing on photography, et¢ 
and the hon. sec., Mr. Hilton Grundy, North Grove House, Brentfor 
will be only too pleased to acknowledge any such gifts and ps 
carriage on same if required. 


Suerrierp Photographic Society.—A meeting of this society w 
held: on Tuesday evening last at the Builders’ Exchange, Oro 
Burgess Street. The society having arranged a course of eleme 
ary demonstrations for the benefit of the less advanced member 
the first was given at this meeting by Mr. 1nomas G. Hibbert on tl 
making of lantern slides. Several slides were exposed and develope 
and the result of over, under, and correct exposure shown. Instru 
ions as to masking and binding were also given. A series of slid 
by Mr. Hibbert were afterwards exhibited on the lantern screen 


Lrvervoot Amateur Photographic Association.—The week 
meeting of the members was held on Thursday last at the roon 
in Eberle Street, Mr. F. A. Schierwater presiding. The lectur 
tor the evening was Mr. F. Anyon, who gave one of his practic 
demonstrations, his subject being~the optical lantern, He illu 
rated and described the various principles governing the optic 
system, the.various luminants. etc: The latter included acetyler 
gas by the latest approved methods, the new spirit lamp, the electr 
are lamp, and the injector jet. The demonstration proved mo: 
instructive. 5 ; 


ReaDING and Distric 


Photographic Society.—The annual meetin 
of this Society was hel 


d in the Abbey Gateway on Friday evenin 
last. The Hon. Secretary presented a satisfactory report on th 
past year’s working. Financially, the Society is in a good position 
the Hon. Treasurer holding a balance of £4 8s. 9d.. Officers for th 
year were elected as follows :—President, Mr. Alfred Palmer, J.P. 
vice-presidents, Mr. C. E. Keyser, J.P., and Mr. G. Gilligan, J.P. 
honorary treasurer, Mr. G. W. Webb, J.P. ; joint honorary secretarie 


Messrs. C. A. Reading and George Green; committee, Captain J. § 
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Henderson, Messrs. A. Burton, E. Cardwell, C. A. Elliott, D, Haslam, 
a , A. King, A. Malpass, and E. W. Tabor. 
“£h 


«Qyz-Woman ” Show at Russell Square.—The admirable collection 
‘ photographs by Mrs, G. A, Barton now on view at the Royal 
Photographic Society’s Rooms, 66, Russell Square, W.C., will remain 
on exhibition: until Wednesday, November 30. The pictures are all 
yery fine examples of this well-known worker's peculiar and successful 
yle, and are well worth considerable attention and study. The 
exhibition is open daily from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., and permission to 
yiew to non-members of the Society will be gladly: granted by the 
retary, Mr. A. W. W. Bartlett, at the above address. Sixty- 
yen pictures. are hung, and we hope to notice some of them more 
fully on a future occasion, 


SovraunD Photographic Society.—Mr. C. J. King, of St. Mary’s, 
illy, delivered a lecture on “The Sea Birds of Scilly” at the 
injcal School on the 12th inst. In taking the photographs of 
iifins, shearwaters, petrels, terns, etc., much ingenuity has to be 
qercised in order not to alarm them, 
five or six hours under a huge focussii® cloth 
iting for the moment when he could snap a crowd of puffins to the 
advantage. At another time over a ton of stones and rocks 
were removed bodily in order to photograph the nest of a stormy 
rel. This makes it clear why the eggs of this bird are so compara- 
y rare. The lecture was brought to a conclusion with some good 
photographs of breaking waves for which the Cornish coast is so well 


Newrort Camera Club.—Mr. J. B. Maclachlan, of Blairgowrie, 
was the lecturer for the opening night of the session, and the Club 
ooms held a keenly interested audience last Wednesday night, when 
he spoke from the text “Union is Strength.’ Mr. Maclachlan 
he importance of combination in photographic work from 
various points of view. Specially he commended the value of club 
comradeship to the amateur, and, passing to speak of the larger 
detailed the aim and object of the Scottish Photographic 
, with which he has been connected as secretary since the 
The many and varied services this national union is able 
toafford were pointed out, and in interesting fashion the lecturer 
described the work accomplished by the Federation, with special re- 


the salon at Perth, one of the notable successes of t 
year’s efforts, 


abts} 


Auarsur Photographers Open a New Studio at West Hartlepool.— 
The formal opening of a: new studio formed the occasion of a very 
interesting and instructive gathering in connection with the West 
Hartlepool Amateur Photographic Society last Wednesday. The 
studio, which is situated in the Victoria Buildings, ‘Tower Street, is 
ia most central position of the town, and should be the means of 
bly adding to the strength and utility of the society. A 
and practical address on photographic printing processes 
Was given by Mr. A. W. Walburn, who dealt principally with platino- 
on, and bromide, and showed the need for choosing the 
! rocess to suit the particular subject and class of negative, 
besides giving a range of tones to be obtained on platinotype and 
apers, and producing, in illustration, prints in black and 
White, sepia, blue, brown, and intermediate tones. The programme 
for the winter session is a very comprehensive one. 


Tim 0 tical Society.—This socie y opened its winter session on 
musday night with a, conversazione ab its headquarters, 20, 
anover Square, W. Between sixty and seventy members were 
sent, including Dr. R. 'T. Glazebrook, F.R.S., the president, Dr. 
a. Drysdale, Mr. C. Hyatt:Woolf, and: Mr. Ww. A. Dixey, vice- 
Mesidents, and Mr. J. Aitchison, hon. treasurer. An exhibition of 
Optical and other scientific instruments and. apparatus had been 
Mmanged under the direction of Mr. W. Salt, the hon. secretary, and 
yy iteresting demonstrations were given during the evening. 
t. I. Harrison Glew showed some of the wonders of radium, and 


The 


Tettroscope, Messrs, Sanger-Shepherd and Co., who showed a new 
colour photography and other specialties, Messrs. 


Aomanet and Gilbert, who had a good selection of lanterns and arc 


“tps, Mr. R. W, Paul, and Mr. Aitchison. 


Mr. King said that on one 


“Tr may interest. the amateur at: home,” observes 


of the Glasgow papers, “to know the method recor 


amateur in the South Sea. Islands for varnishing, a negative. 


advises that a box, such as plates are sold in out 
filled to a sufficient depth with varnish. 
to the sun until warm, it is dipped face down in tl 
itis covered up to, but not overflowing on, the back. 


a writer in one 
mmended by an 
He 
there, is to be 


After exposing the negative’ 


he varnish until 
” A pneumatic 


plate holder was used to hold the plates and: prevent the fingers’ 
getting coyered with varnish, and meanwhile watching that there’ 


were no air-bubbles on the film side. 


Lift from the varnish by a 


tilting movement, which will allow it to drain off eyenly, and place: 


in an almost upright position in the sun to harden. 


The sun is 


never so intense in our northern clime as to be able to be annexed 
tm this way by the amateur as an aid to varnishing, but the difference: 


in the method in the South Sea Islands is interesting 
here. 


Royat Geographical Society.—The new session of 
graphical Society opens on November 7, when Cap 
Scott will deal with the eading features of the nat 
expedition of which he was con.mander. 


, if not possible 


the Royal Geo- 
tain Robert F, 
ional Antarctic 


Captain Scott’s lecture will 


be profusely illustrated with lantern slides; he has 2,000 photo- 


graphs and hundreds of 
meeting will be held in t 


coloured sketches to select from. This 
ne Queen’s Hall, and we understand that 


the demand for tickets by the Fellows for themselves and their 


friends far exceeds the accommodation provided in 
Antarctic expedition will form a prominent feature 
ings of the session 


the hall. The 
in the proceed- 


At subsequent meetings Lieutenant Royds will 


deal with the meteorology of the expedition, Mr. Ferrar with the 
geology, Dr. Wilson with the zoology, and Mr. Bernacchi with the 


terrestrial magnetism. 


Moreoyer, Captain Scott has consented to tell 


the story of some of the leading incidents of the expedition to young 
people about Christmas, when again there will be an abundance of 


lantern illustrations, 


Sportive Photographs.—Everybody: who has seen 
just published by Mr. John Lane, “Fifty Leaders of 
says one of the daily papers, “has been remarking o1 
portraits that illuminate the book, and surprise has 


the fine volume 
British Sport,” 
1 the wonderful 
been expressed 


that so many famous sportsman should have been ‘caught’ by the 


camera while enjoying their favourite recreation. 
for instance, someone has asked, that Messrs. E 
managed to catch the Marquis of Granby when he 
fish, with the water well up to his knees?” 
tow explained that most of the photographs were, 
fact, taken in his studio in Baker Street. The st 
Mr. Courtenay ‘Tracy is otter-hunting, the wicket at 


How was it, 
liott and Fry 
was playing a 


Mr. Ernest Elliott has 


as a matter of 
ream in which 
which “ Ranji” 


is standing in his well-known attitude, the jungle wherein Gen. 
Sir Montagu Gerard is looking for tigers—all these and many others, 
were “built” in Baker Street. Looking through the originals it 
was a matter of considerable difficulty to select those which were 


taken in the open air from those which were not. 


The deception is 


really astounding, and Mr. Elliott not unnaturally is pleased with 


the result of his two years’ work. 


Dryine Negatives Quickly.—Some writers on photographic matters 
appear to have unlimited faith in the virtues of methylated spirit 


as an agent for the rapid drying of negatives, write 
to the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette.” One such asserts 
which have been immersed for two minutes in the 


s a contributor~ 
that negatives 
spirit will be 


dry “in two minutes, if the spirit is strong enough.” No doubt 
many readers will share my desire to get hold of some of that spirit. 


I have tried many kinds of methylated spirit for 
hastening the drying of a negative, but it has never 


he purpose of 
been my good 


luck to get a brand strong enough to present me with a dried nega- 


tive in the space of two minutes. If a 
a note of the quickest results they have achieved in d 


of my readers have made 


rying negatives 


in this way, I should be much obliged if they will send along some 


account of their experience. This question has not re 
attention from our chemical experts as it deserves, 

fessional photographer the rapid drying of a negat 
great importance. It still remains true that one o 
safest methods of drying a negative quickly is to 
strong current of air, but care mush be taken that. the 
on the surface of the film is not charged with particles 


ceived so much 
or to the pro- 
ive is often of 
the best and 
place it in a 
air which plays. 
of dust. 


-conditions. 
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EpinsurcuH University.—Opening the new engineering classes 


yesterday in Edinburgh University, Professor Hudson Beare, 


M.Inst.u.E., in an introductory lecture, referred to the purchase by 


ecture theatre, and above this 


the University for $15,000 of the site of the old infirmary, and said 
that the block at the north end of the old hospital buildings, includ- 
ing that portion which was originally the High School, had been 
‘assigned to the engineering department. During the past summer 
he had been engaged in the preparation of the preliminary. plans 
in connection with the utilisation of these buildings. These new 
jsuildings would provide them with greatly increased accommodation 
which they were urgently in need of. On the ground floor of the 
front block would be large lavatories for testing of materials, and 
for hydraulics, and on the upper floors classrooms, photographic 
rooms, laboratories for special work, etc. 
standing behind ‘the main block would be converted into a large 


The block of buildings 


would be a large well-lit drawing 


office. There was every hope that within the next twelve months 
he necessary alterations would be carried out, and that by this time 


next year they might probably be able to move into the new 


‘building. 


X-Ray Victims.—There are in 


London, it is estimated, a score of 


X-ray operators suffering from that mysterious disease which proved 
fatal in the case of Mr. Clarance Dally, Mr. Edison’s assistant. The 
disease, which is apparently incurable, is set up as a direct result of 
the manipulation of the Réntgen rays; and the hands of the operator 


appear to be the most vulnerable part. A fortnight ago one well- 
known doctor, who is in charge of the X-ray department at one of the 
largest of the London hospitals, had the first two joints of the fore- 
finger of his right hand amputated, and last Thursday it was found 


necessary to take the remainder 


from the fingers of the right hand how the trouble has developed,” he 
remarked to a “Weekly Dispatch” interviewer. 
as though it had been severely scalded. It was covered with an 
ulcerous eruption, and the nails looked as though they had been 
crushed and torn to pieces. “All the earlier workers,” proceeded the 


of the finger away. “You can see 


The hand seemed 


doctor, “are suffering in greater or less degree; and this is due solely 
to the fact that we did not know what we were working with, and 
tcok no precautionary methods against possible danger.” Mr, Harry 


«Cox, of Rosebery Avenue, who supplies the Admiralty and the War 


Office with X-ray apparatus, is another of the victims. He carries his 


‘left arm in a sling as the result of his injuries. 


PxHotocrapHy from Balloons.—Miss Gertrude Bacon, daughter of 


the Rey. John Bacon, the wel 


-known aeronaut and investigator, 


attracted a large audience to the R.P.S. Exhibition at 121, Regent 


Airships.” The clever and witty 


Street, last week by her lecture on “ Photography from Balloons and 


descriptions which Miss Bacon gave 


of her many experiences in mid-air and in cloudland were illustrated 


by a large number of excellent p 
father while on their voyages. 


1otographs taken by herself and her 


Balloon photography, she said, had 


very strict limits. It was not possible to obtain sharp results nearer 


to the earth than 260 ft. or 300 
and the descent had to be careful 


ft., because the ascent was so rapid 
y watched. On the other hand, good 


pictures could not be secured at a greater altitude than 2,000 ft. 
because of the presence of particles in the air which prevented good 
definitions being made. The views secured at heights varying from 


‘400 ft. to 2,000 ft. were greatly admired, particularly those of 


London and the surrounding country under various atmospheric 


The pictures of cloudland in sunshine and moonlight 


represented, as Miss Bacon remarked, a veritable fairyland. From 
ballooning experiences the lecturer passed to descriptions of her 
airship flights from the Crystal Palace with Mr. Spencer, and claimed 


the finest sports in the world. 


slenderest purses can participate, 


0 be the first lady to make a long voyage in this manner. Until 
hen she had imagined ballooning to be the best experience in life, 
but it was as nothing compared with sky-sailing in an air-ship. She 
ooked forward to the time when aerial navigation would be one of 


Tuer Picture Postcard Craze.—Few can question the fascination of 
picture postcard collecting as a hobby. These pleasing little missives 
yring to memory sights and scenes almost forgotten, helping one to 
live again through experience of holiday or Grewal The hobby has 
he advantage over its sister one of stamp-collecting in that the 


and being an open field of industriai 


enterprise, there are no expensive issues or possible forgeries 

rouble about. There are a few that fetch prices a little above the 
original value, such as those taken by the officers of the good sh 
s Diseor ery” ively returned from the South Pole esqnailiiiton s and 
few that have been suppressed on political or moral grounds. | 
Governments of various Continental countries. The Russian Gover 
ment issued an edict forbidding Count Tolstoi’s portrait to be us 
on postcards. The Turkish Government is still more sweeping in i 
rohibitions; an Iradé forbids any postcard to be circulated bearix 
she name of God or Mohammed, any drawing of the Kaaba, or ar 
portrait of a Mohammedan woman. In France there is a concomy 
cards, and several have been suppressed for offences against got 
manners. Some time ago 80,000 cards were destroyed as the resv 
of a single raid, and an eye has to be constantly kept on the car 
which satirise crowned heads. One card was suppressed for ridiculit 
1e corpulence of the King of Portugal; others for gibes at Prin 
Henry of the Netherlands and the late Queen Draga o Servia. 
climax was reached when the anti-clerical Government of M. Comb 
had to stop the circulation of a card as being deficient in reveren 
towards the Pope. The most intrinsically valuable cards are tho 
hat ensure the recipient against accidents for a month for the su 
of £50. A series of Dreyfus cards originally published at the mode 
price of one and a half francs has since changed hands for £8. Qui 
probably the famous card said to have been sent by the late Preside 
Kruger when the officials wrote to him, after his flight: from Sout 
Africa, asking for their pay—‘“ Read Proverbs vii. 19, 20 ”__wou. 
command a fair figure if offered for sale.—From the “ World’s Wo 
and Play” for November. 


BO 


ee 


—_—___—____e—___—__ 


On Saturday night last a fire broke out at Beavan and Son’s phot 
graphic studio, Lowther Street, Carlisle. The studio is three store} 
high, and is above valuable property. The flames spread rapid 
around the top storeys of the block opposite, the General Po 
Office, and considerable damage was done. The fire brigade an 
police, however, succeeded in checking the spread of the fire, bi 
the roof of the building was destroyed, and also a large quantit 
of négatives and photographic apparatus. Damage to the extent | 
several hundred pounds was done. 


J. Lancaster snp Son, Lrp.—This company has been registeret 
with a capital of £10,000 in £1 shares, to acquire the business | 
a manufacturing optician and importer and manufacturer of an 
dealer in chemical, scientific, and photographic apparatus, carrie 
on by W. J. Lancaster as J. Lancaster and Son, at 37, Colmore Roy 
Birmingham, and to carry on the same and the business of electric 
engineers, makers of and dealers in films, photographic chemists, et 
The subscribers are W. J. Lancaster, C. J. Lancaster, Miss L. ¥ 
Lancaster, Miss A. L. Lancaster, E. H. Lancaster, F. J. Heathcot 
and A. H. Cox. 

Toricat Events Illustrated in the Schoolroom.—On Thursda 
evening last a lantern lecture on the Russo-Japanese war, illustrate 
by sixty photographic views, was given at the Ricklinghall Schoo 
Ipswich, by Mr. W. Palmer to his thirty evening scholars, the 
parents and friends. The lecturer expressed the hope that as 
result of the lecture his audience, which numbered about 100, woul 
be enabled.to take a more intelligent interest’ in the conflict no 
waging in the Far East. The causes leading to the war, and tl 
description of the views, were listened to with keen interest. 0 
the following evening the lecture was repeated at the Hindercle 
School, at which nearly the whole village attended. 


Trusts of Potassium Bromide.—Chloride and carbonate, the tw 
impurities most commonly met with in potassium bromide, are bot 
detrimental to its use in emulsion making. Its functions as 
restrainer in development are not likely to be affected by the possib 
proportions of these impurities, and hence the plate-maker rath 
than the photographer will be interested in the results of a seri 
of tests of bromides, extending over eighteen months, which appes 
in the “American Journal of Pharmacy.” The samples represel 
six, presumably American, manufacturers, five of whom were foul 
to supply a reliable product. In most cases the titre of the bromic 
was up to 98 to 99 per cent., in several instances it was as low ; 
95 to 96 per cent., these bromides containing excess of potassiu 
chloride and showing a strongly alkaline reaction. 
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a 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 

To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—At the special meeting ot the members held last week, 
# was unanimously decided to terminate the tenancy of the club 
 Anderton’s Hotel, and to remove the headquarters to Huggett’s 
15, Paternoster Square, E.C., and I beg to inform you that 
hat address on Wednesday 


CLUB. 


Hotel, i 
in future the meetings will be held at 


evenings at 8. 
‘As it was found impossible to make accommodation for the book- 
tases containing the library and historical collection, for much of the 
apparatus and the contents of the dark room, it was decided to dis- 
eof the same, and the committee were empowered to make the 
necessary arrangements, 
Accompanying this is an inventory of the principal properties with 
the estimated value; should any of your readers desire to purchase 


ny of the items at the prices marked, I shall be glad to receive their 
pplications.— Your's faithfully, T. W. DERRINGTON, 
49, Princes Road, Wimbledon, S.W. Hon. Secretary. 
October 24, 1904. 
Property of the Photographic Club with estimated value :— 
Bs oh 
ibrary, contained in three bookcases .. CO Ory) 
ir of optical lanterns, by R. R. Beard; best quality ; ma- 
ogany bodies with panelled rosewood doors; two pairs 
of 4sin. condensers; long and short focus; a pair of 
Dallmeyer’s Gin. lantern objectives; each is complete 
as a single lantern, and they may be placed side by 
side, or used one on the other as a biunial; the fittings 
include pair of best blow-through jets, dissolving taps, 
RUMOMUIN LETS, “EO. 4 Scent cosas ee ce ence ee eee iy 0) (0) 
AG-ft. opaque screen in lock-up case i 0 
high-class stereoscope, by Beck, with all adjustments 015 0 
A complete set of Daguerreotype apparatus ao eee) 
Well-made scales, in box; with ordinary and metric weights 0 5 6 
The well-known collection of Daguerreotypes Ley @ 


Raly specimens of photographic enamels, by Lafon de 
Camarsac and Joubert, in an elegant case by Zaehns- 
MOE tect ecocass 
Atevolying album, by Hare . . 

{We would specially commend the attention of our readers to the 
ipportunities given by the dispersal of the Photographic Club’s 
patatus to secure some excellent bargains. From long personal 
Knowledge of the items offered, we can pronounce them of good value 
at the prices indicated.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


THE “STEADMAN” EXPOSURE SYSTEM. 
5 To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—What Mr. Watkins says in your issue of September 23 
is true corncerning the perfect rendering “on one plate” of a sub- 
Fett having foreground, middle distance and bird’s-eye planes. But 
I these conditions exist in the same subject pray how can he assume 
that T advocate classifying that subject into: its three separate parts, 
me Y three subjects, and giving each part a different diaphragm 
mng the intensity exposure ? This would be outside of the possi- 
Ng and 1s foreign to the real reasons for differentiating between 
ie , mid distance, and bird’s eye subjects. 
i Peosing that the reader is really interested in the truths that 
ae under discussion I will be pleased to explain as briefly as possible 
Y opinion is in this matter. In the-first place, I class as a 
Es subject one which has objects in the foreground which 
a thete fa eds amount of the visual area of the picture field 
image cag near an area in proportion to the area of the whole 
and binds y that field). And this whether there are mid distance 
eye planes in the field or not. 
\, elstance subject is one having objects in the middle dis- 


tance, but none in the foreground. 
eye plane.) 

A bird’s-eye subject is one having neither foreground nor mid- 
distance objects in it. 
sidered logical by all. 
. Let us consider a foreground subject having both mid-distance and 
bird’s-eye planes as well. 
an intensity of 32 units, the high lights of the foreground, 24 units, 
the shadows or shade of the mid-distance objects, 16 units, and the 
half-tone of the foreground objects, 8 units, and its shade, 1 unit. 


The contrast within the bird’s-eye plane is very little, and is what 


I call “minimum” contrast in studying intensity and its analysis. 


There is now a subject confronting the lens which has a contrast 
This contrast is quite with'n the range of the moder 


factor of 1.32. 
plate and film. 
For convenience let us say that to cvercome the inertia of the sen- 


sitive film is to bring it to that) state which will just show a repro- 
rom the “clear glass” plane in 


duceable contrast (when printed) 
the negative during normal development. 


Now if this image be allowed to rest on the film long enough 1c 
enable the one unit intensity surface to overcome the inertia once, 
the 52 unit intensity plane will overcome it thirty-two times, the 


shade of the mid-distance sixteen high lights of the 


foreground twenty-four times. 


imes, and the 


If this latent image be developed to the desired contrast condition 
certain printing medium, that act will locate as desired 
the highlight and the deepest shadow tones, while the other three 
lopment satisfactory positions 


for som 


planes wiil assume in the normal dey 
throughout the scale of tones and o 

But suppose now that a small sec 
senting the bird’s-eye plane, be cut away and used as an independent 
negative from which to print a photograph of that particular plane. 
It is readily seen that although its “minimum” contras 
rendered as a part of the whole picture, it is too little contrasted to 
create a satisfactory rendering o 
as a separate photograph. 

Take a parallel case in an art! 
hit of bird’s-cye plane occurring 


jes. 


’s hands. 


an 


foreground to the same scale of tones as though the whole picture 
consisted of a bird’s-eye scene ? Most certainly not. 
to make his shades or s “go round” and cs 
up in rendering the bird’s-eye plane when it occurs as a par 
foreground subject. 


For reasons of construction, determined by the most common »f 


common sense, he would also make a painting having a bird’s-eye 


character throughout cover some considerable part of the natural 


scale of tones. 

In all pictures there must be contrasting tone 
the very creation of the semblance ef things on a 
must be drawing there. 


On this depends 
surt 
And the photographic work 


must use 


“p 


his chemical actinism in connection with the sensitive film to create 


a like variety of tone rendering, to agree with the character of the 
subject to be treated and also to satisfy in an. ever-changing variety 
of manners, his taste. 
Suppose that the “minimum” contrast of the bird’s-eye plane io 
cons.st of values from 50 to 32 units in intensity. 
is overcoming the inertia thirty-two times, the former will do it 
thirty times, the ditference in the work done being therefore about 
seven per cent. 
New reduce the exposure so as to allow the 32-unit plane to over- 
come the inertia sixteen times, the expressions for the whole series 
of intensity planes would be as follows :— 
inéensibbes!) vee eeaenetsees 32 24 16 8 1 
Inertias overcome ...... 16 12 8 4 4 
This latent image developed to. the same desired contrast factor 
would spread fewer tones over the tone scale, and the lowest value 
before detailed would now be thrust down to “ clear glass.” 
Reducing the exposure again by half (which I do by reducing the 
“speed diaphragms” of subjects as they demand it) the work done 
by the different planes during exposure would be as follows: — 
Intensities 32 24 16 8 1 
Inertias overcome 8 6 4 2 4 
Now although these numbers still bear the original relations to each 
other it must be remembered that one of them, representing thei 


(It may or may not have a bird’s- 


I think that this classification will be con- 


Say that the plane in the distance has 


on, of the negative, that repre- 


is well 
the bird’s-eye plane alone, if printed’ 


Would he treat a small 
g¢ in a picture consisting mostly of 


He is obliged 
mot use them all 
of a 


There 


While the latter 
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lowest value, is already sent below the detail line into “clear glass,” 
and that all the effect, with each reduction of exposure, becomes more 
and more confined to the surface-of the film. For this reason, in 
forcing the greatest effect wp to the desired point of density by longer 
development. or intensification the intermediate effects are caused 
to cling with more and more stubbornness to’ the opacity of the 
“glass.” 
This is simply the effect that undertiming is well known to have 
on the opacity or tone curve. 
By cutting the exposure again in two, the 8-unit intensity plane is 
enabled to take on the condition before arrived at by the 1-unit 
intensity. Plus a little further density by reason of the additional 
development necessary to bring the greatest effect to the required 
density and the negative therefore to the required contrast factor. 
Without carrying the illustration farther I am sure that the reader 
will understand why a subject having a short range of tones should 
be allowed to overcome the inertia of the sensitive film less times 
than the brightest part of a subject which has a long range of actinic 
intensities in its different parts: Simply that the little differences 
which it does have may be made to draw themselves with more 
decisiveness in the negative ou development, and thus to spread 
itself out to a greater range in the tone scale of the photograph. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Watkins thinks that actinometers “should 
have swept (subject classification) away,” I am strongly of the 
opinion that classification is truth’s logical handle. I have found i 
a great help to make the light measurement always the direct ex- 
planation of the intensity of the light falling upon the measure, and 
to think the colour and contrast of the subject and the speed of the 
plate or film in diaphragm terms. By separating the two truths 
“the mind weaves around them a feeling of greater certainty and 
confidence, which has greatly aided me in grasping the truths of con- 
trast construction by exposure alone (followed by sufficient develop- 
ment with normal developer). 
We scom not to be awake to the poverty-stricken condition o: 
photography to-day! We have no unit of actinism. Actinism is 
not numerically considered (except in “intensity time” as used with 
meters, which is not even the beginming of what should be). The 
brightest professor of physics, if photographing, would simply wonder, 
if he desired to make a snap shot, whether the light was strong 
enough or not, and that knowledge, or rather, judgment, would have 
been derived from his previous experience in “snapping.” We have 
in use no uniform system of either plate speed markings, diaphragms, 
light, or opacity measurements. And still the average photographic 
worker wades through the world and really seems proud that after 
‘ben. or fifteen years of practice and the use of much material he be- 
«<omes able to do his work with some considerable accuracy. I say 
he then seems proud, but it is difficuit to see why, since any child 
of school age with any good meter, or any sensitive paper, could 
learn in an hour or less to expose with a far greater degree of 
accuracy than such a worker could arrive at in a lifetime. If such 
a worker had a son who wished to practise photography it seems 
strange that he should require that son to wade through the years 
of failure that he went through, thus by actual preference delaying 
success, and piling wp expense, and all for a prejudiced point of view 
that. would be similar to keeping the rule away from the boy, if 
‘he were learning carpentry, so that he could the better learn to guess 
. distanee. Pray what is this added glory that crowns a dimension, 
quantity, or an intensity, by having been guessed? Actinism is 
simply a tool, but is the most important of all the tools of the 
>»photographic worker. 
It seems to me the veriest of good sense to say that the more we 
can know of actinism and of all the steps of the photographic pro- 
cess the better and quicker we are able to use these steps for the 
construction of pictures. 
While photography is cursed by the conditions mentioned above, 
it seems ‘to me a great error on the part of Mr. Watkins to even 
intimate that there is any over-classification in my bringing the 
subjects of nature into classes and under logical heads as I have done. 
To the worker I will say that it will pay to take the subject list 
from my first article in the pages of the Journal, and make an effort 
to really understand the application of it. Not until the meaning 
becomes clear to the worker is it possible to realise the real inten- 
tion of the plan or. to get the good out of its use. 
So far as Mr. Watkins and I are concerned, it is plain that we have 


no argument on at the present time. He will say “amen” to th 
most that I have said, and if I should care to classify nature witi 
greater precision than he finds necessary, that is a small differen 
between us. 

What would be of infinitely greater value to photographic advance 
ment would be for some scientist to explain the absence of simple 
units of actinic intensity, or for some old school “ guesser” to coms 
out and take a stand for his hobby and explain the benefits of “noi 
knowing” his tools. 

It would also be interesting for some prominent plate maker t 
take up the justification of the stand that there should not be a 
uniform method of plate speeding or marking adopted, and for some 
manufacturer of lenses to explain why there should be half-a-dozer 
diaphragm scales in existence. 

It would also be of interest to have some educator explain th« 
absence of photography from the public school course. 

Also, with all the searching for effective kindergarten work, how 
is it that a child grows up without the least idea of the actual dura- 
tion of a second of time, when the use of a simple phrase will allow 
any child to have under perfect control, the quarter, half, and full 
second, and any number of seconds ? 

Also why it that the shutter makers insist on giving a scale 
of speed int ls that do not agree with the needs of the diaphragm 
openings as they enlarge ?. For example: If diaphragm F. 32 should, 
in a certain case, require one second of exposure, the relations of 
diaphragms to exposure throughout the larger openings would be as 
follows :— 


F. 5-6 
1-32 
Will some shutter manufacturer please teach us the benefits of 

having the speed intervals of the shutter not agree with this need of 

the diaphragms ? 
The discussion of these things would lead into interesting and 

important paths.—I am, sir, sincerely yours, 
New York City, ie 

October 15, 1904. 
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NOTHING. LIKE. BUTTONS. 
To ihe Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to Messrs. Medrington’s letter in your issue 
of October 21, the concluding paragraph of which reads, “ Obtaining 
the high profits ‘Argus’ hints at, out of promenades at 8s. 6d. per 
dozen, must mean Sunday work, low salaries, and sweating for the 
employees. In proof of this, it is only a few months back that 
your paper contained an account of a ‘cheap’ photographer who was 
fined for working girls long after business hours,” and which 1 
believe refers to myself. I would like to offer a few words of 
explanation, 

I do not make a high profit out of promenades at 8s. 6d. per dozen, 
and haye no need to overwork, underpay, or otherwise illtreat. my 
assistants. My assistants do not work on Sundays, their hours are 
not long (I believe they are identical with Medrington’s), and they 
are not sweated; the only exception to these statements being that: 
during the fortnight preceding Christmas (a very busy time) four of 
them worked extra time after six o’clock, and for a period of four 
hours on the Sunday, and for this IT was fined. 

I certainly thought that payment of the fine ended the matter, 
but Messrs. Medrington evidently think otherwise, and now perhaps 
they will state that they themselves did not work overtime at the 
same period, and so become equally liable to a penalty. 

Assistants do not voluntarily leave my employment, in proof of 
which I may state that all the assistants engages by me from the day 
I commenced are still with me. I can confidently join issue with 
Messrs. Medrington that my workers are as well paid, and have as 
easy hours, as those engaged in any other properly managed photo- 
graphic business in this city. 

As regards the “cheapening” of photographic work in the public 
estimation, I do not consider that a reasonable price cheapens the 
work so much as the methods employed by some firms to secure 
business. Messrs. Medrington are a firm who issue free invitations 
by the hundreds, and even give away enlargements. These are 
undoubtedly means of “cheapening” photographic work, and I, for 
one, have never descended to this level, and do not intend to do so. 

It may hurt Messrs. Medrington to know that I can do good 
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work ab a low price and still manage to make a little profit, but 
date management 1s the explanation, and no free sitting 

ickery. a : é 
[am nob a “cheap”? photographer. I have a special line at a 
1 ; but the class of my work will not permit of an all- 


Jn conclusion, I consider that a firm of the reputed standing of 
Messrs. Medrington are demeaning themselves sadly when they 
descend to the level of mud-throwing.—I am, Gentlemen, yours 
ly, E. T. Vanpersizz. 
“Tiverpool, October 24, 1904. 


: To the Editors. 

flentlemen,—As one of your constant readers, I would like to point 
out that your correspondent, who signs himself “ Argus,” is talking 
of something he knows very little about. Is he aware that there 
g a great number of first-class men who have taken up the three 
ubinets for 2s. 6d. and promenades at 10s. 6d. the dozen, and which 
e equally as good as those who charge a guinea, and by giving his 
s good yalue can smoke the “big cigar” and ride in a “motor 
a,” and also put by enough for the so-called (rainy day) without 
sveating his employées? I might point out to him that there are 
PR.P.S.’s who are guilty of this terrible offence, and why in all con- 
science the photographer that does honest work at the above-men- 
tioned prices is so ridiculed by a member of the profession (which I 
doubt he belongs to) is beyond me. ‘There are many firms in London 
where “Argus” can have a portrait taken at the above prices that 
yould probably astonish him. Move with the times is the advice of 
yours, etc. Ont oF THE MusHROOoMS. 
October 22nd, 1904. 


S 


THE P.P.A. EXAMINATION 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—The tentative scheme of the Professional Photo- 
gnphers’ Association for granting certificates to employées must, I 
think, be regarded by employer and assistant alike as a step in the 
direction of a long-needed reform. To the employer it should furnish 
a approximate criterion of an assistant’s capacities before entering 
inion engagement, the result of which might be otherwise disappoint- 
ing. And, further, no competent assistant who is honest will object 
either to undergo examination or to have his record inquired into. 
Thus the employer will be safeguarded to a very fair extent. As, 
however, the secretary of the association invites criticism of a con- 
shuctive nature, may I venture, in meekness and with much fear and 
embling, to suggest that the scheme should also embody some pro- 
ion for safeguarding the interests of the poor assistant after he has 
mdergone the ordeal of the cross-examination which appear to be 
myolyed. Assuming that he emerges whole and sound and with, it 
may be, flying colours, what is there to guarantee him anything 
approaching security of engagement, or against certain frictional dis- 
tuhances resulting partly from inconsiderate exigencies and caprice 
temper on the part of his employer? Apparently he is still liable 
he dismissed at a week’s notice for causes which may be outside 
Mis control, such as, for instance, business depression, competition 
msilaries, or he may have to consider the alternative of long hours, 
Sveating, gratuitous overtime, or an amazing versatility in his requisite 
complishments. Of course, no employer who enjoys even a moderate 
F ream of placing himself at such an ultimate dis- 
Myantage as the non-observance of the golden rule would bring about 
nit there are. others. ‘Therefore, since it is proposed to reduce to a 
imum the chance of imposture by the incompetent, may not one 
Wstifably ask that there should also remain as little risk of the 
Miscientious being imposed upon. It has occurred to me that a 
_ Corresponding to that it is proposed to employ for assistants 
ee cases be used with advantage in the case of employers. 
So beg leave to suggest that:any employer who avails himself 
; he Proposed scheme, that is, in requiring candidates to produce 
‘certificate or to undergo examination, be prepared to offer a yearly 


SCHEME. 


ae his employées. This would, in my opinion, certainly 
«to diminish whatever of friction there may at present exist 
if they could 


Tet 3 
“ween those whose interests are, after all, mutual, 


only see it. As I do not desire to shelter myself anonymously, I beg 
to subscribe myself, your faithfully, G. F. A. FRANKLIN. 
47, Castle Street, Bolton. 
October 22nd, 1904. 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF DYES WHICH PRODUCE 

TOTAL SPECTRUM SENSITIVENESS. 

To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Obviously Mr. Thorne Baker is exceptionally sensi- 
tive to criticism, and would have one and all of us accept the results 
of his original (%) research as gospel, and without criticism or ques- 
tion, even when those results are entirely opposed to the results 
obtained by men who have had thirty years’ experience in the 
particular subject. 

Had your correspondent chosen to drop rude personalities and 
discuss the subject I might have been induced to publish some of 
the results of my own experiments (I do not call them “original 
research”) to prove that he is wrong. But, Gentlemen, I have 
lived long enough to outlive the youthful desire of self-advertisement, 
and the childish disease of cacotthes scribendi. 

“The much overdone German” is a worm to be despised when his 
results do not accord with your correspondent’s, but the dyes used, 
the instrument employed, and the principle involved all originated 
with “the much overdone German.” 

Your correspondent is at liberty, so far as I am concerned, to fill 
your pages, and the pages of every other English journal, photo- 
graphic or otherwise, and when he attains this height in the near 
future, I shall content myself with those of the despised Teuton, 
where I can get original matter that is worth reading.—Yours 
faithfully, E: J. WALL. 

Foot’s Cray. 


TANQUEREY IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In last week’s issue of your paper a correspondent 
draws your attention to the fact that Tanquerey is now working the 
ree portrait swindle in Ceylon. This is due no doubt to competition 
in England. At the present time Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
are being freely worked by the free portrait gentry, who send round 
women canyassers, that force themselves “by sheer cheek,” into the 
homes of country people and get hold of some sort of photograph which 
hey will enlarge free, just for advertisement, as they put it. In some 
cases a handbill is found stating that it will be necessary to buy a 
rame. ‘This is usually found long after they have left the place. 
Nothing more is heard until the framed picture is brought home and 
he money demanded, this time by a man, with threat of a summons 
if they dare deny payment. ‘The usual charge is 25s. to 30s. for 
raming. One of the daily papers once stated that if Tanquerey were 
in England he could be proceeded against. Tanquerey did give his 
victim the option of leaving the lot when they knew they were had. 
But these gentry of Leighton Buzzard simply force the thing on the 
unsuspecting public.—Yours faithfully, A. T. Burr. 

7, Great Western Street, Aylesbury. 

October 18th, 1904. 


*,* Novice TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subjvat 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears i 
the text portion of the paper. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
img queries, must be addressed to “THE Epitors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 


24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mpssrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 

eee 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

J. Weir, Burn Cottage, Well Road, Moffat. Photograph of Old Black Bull Inn, 
Moffat. 

Grant & Pickeman, :7, South Guildry Street, Elgin. Three Photographs of the 
Rev, R. Cowan. 

F, Aspden, 48, Church Road, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea. Photograph of St. Anne’s-on- 
the Sea Telegraph Messengers. 

E. Lippiatt, The Beach Studios, Clevedon, Somerset. Two Photograzhs of Rough 
Sea at Clevedon, August 15, 1904. 

B. and W. Fisk-Moore, 4, St. George's Gate, Canterbury. Photograph of W. J. 
Fisher. 

W. H. Hoare, 66, Oxford Street, Swansea. Five Photographs of the G.W.R. 
Disaster near Lianelly. 

P, Wynne, 518, Coventry Road, Small Heath, Birmingham. Two Photographs of 
the School Children at the Opening of Small Heath Bridge. J 

iN oh ape, 6, Coton Road, Nuneaton. Photograph of Nuneaton Conservative 
Club. 

S. A. Baker, 118, London Road, Southborough, Kent. Photograph (Interior) of 
Old Oak Room, George and Dragon Hotel, Speldhurst, Kent. Photograph of 
the George and Dragon Hotel. 

D, Whyte, 57, Church Street, Inverness. Five Photographs of Glenquoich Lodge, 
Inverness-shire. Two Photographs of the King. Two Photographs of the 
King and Party. 


APPRENTICHSHIP.—‘ INDENTURE ” writes as follows: ‘In the event of a 

photographer having to dismiss an indentured pupil through 
he pupil’s misconduct, do the clauses of the indenture hold 
good, say in the matter of his starting in opposition?” In 
reply: This, we imagine, will depend upon the wording of the 
indentures. The question should be referred to a solicitor with 
he indentures. 
Resipuns.—‘ C. W. Y.” says: “I should esteem it a favour if you could 
let me know if the cuttings from collodion chloride papers are 
worth retaining for the silver they contain?” In reply: A 
the present price of silver, unless you use a considerable 
quantity of the paper, the cuttings are scarcely worth the 
trouble of saving. If, however, you save your other wastes, 
hese should be added to them. 

Tur Verant.—A. Masser writes: “Will you kindly inform me i 

here is any further information re notes concerning Dr. Moritz 
Von Rohr, contained in the last paragraph on page 671 of last 
year’s B.J. ALMANAC, concerning stereoscopic photography, in 
which I am deeply interested, or could you enlighten me further 
on this subject?” In reply: Our correspondent will find ful 
particulars in the forthcoming ArMANac. 

MarerraL FoR Backcrounps.—PrEmBrrton Bros. ask: “Will you 
please inform us where we can procure canvas up to 
8 ft. wide as enclosed sample, and you will greatly oblige?” 
In reply : Sheeting up to 8 ft. wide may be obtained from most 
of the large drapery and upholstery stores. The latter may 
possibly supply canvas that width, inquire of them. If you 
read the notice that heads this column each week you will 
see that we do not reply to correspondents by post. 

Coprricut Query.—A. J. Stones says: “I should be glad to learn 
if the copyright of the lantern slides of the Columbian Exhi- 
bition, Ghicago, 1893, has expired, and if I may reproduce them 
for trade purposes.” In reply: If the pictures were registered 
according to the English Copyright law, the copyright in them 
lasts during the lifetime of the author, and for seven years after 
his death. Whether he is still alive, or, if not, when he 
died, you must find out yourself. 

Cotourinc Prorograpns.--M. Watton asks: “ Will you kindly tel! 
me what special preparation of colour you would recommend 
for, colouring photographs apart from dyes, both bromides and 


silver prints; and also if the photographs should be preps 
in any way before colouring?” In reply : Ordinary water col 
are what are usually employed. No preparation is necegs 
but should the surface of the photographs be at all repel 
of the colour, they may be washed over with very di 
ox-gall. Prepared ox-gall is sold by all the artists’ colourn 
Sramvep NrGattve.—WaALTER WELLS writes ; “ Through inadverte 
printing before the negative was perfectly dry a print’ 
P.O.P. paper) stuck in one corner. In order to -remoy 
I soaked it, and succeeded in getting it off without dama, 
the film of the negative, but it has left a nasty ruby-coloi 
stain the size of a penny. My trouble is how to remove 
stain, which copious washing does not touch.” In reply 
stain of this kind is very difficult of removal without lea 
a mark or damaging the other portions of the negative. 
soaking it for a long time in a new solution of hyposulphit 
soda. | 
BurNIsHinc.—“ PerPLexep” asks: “ Will you kindly inform me 
reason why some P.O.P. prints do not burnish evenly, and s 
not at all, while others do? Also tell me the correct heat 
pressure to use, and anything to remedy these faults. I } 
used castile-soap dissolved in alcohol. I use a Tylar’s , 
burnisher.” In reply: If the prints that do not burnish ey 
were dealt with the same as those that do, the results wi 
be the same. Make the burnisher as hot as the hand can 
bear, and apply sufficient pressure to get the gloss desi 
We should advise you to get some one who knows hoy 
use a burnisher to show you how to use yours. ; 
; QupRY.—Mark Draper says: “(1) I want a cheap lens to. 
a very wide angle of view on a whole plate. Would you ki 
tell me if either combination of a quarter-plate R.R 
(cheap) would do this with a moderate stop, say 
If a half-plate W.A. lens would cover to the edges? 
down will not matter, as it is only for interiors and 
and not for groups, etc.” In reply: (1) Something, 
must necessarily depend upon the quality of the instr 
But supposing one of the combinations will cover a whole p. 
the angle included will not be wide. (2) This can only be ag 
tained by a trial of the lens. : 
Sonar EnLARGEMENTS.—‘ INQUIRER” says: “I should esteem | 
favour if you could answer me the following : (1) Can solar or 
enlargements be made with the same camera and in the § 
way as bromide? (2) Can they be made by artificial light s 
as bromides? (3) Could you give me the address of any 
who does them for the trade?” In reply: (1) No; yous 


” 


require a condenser and the means of causing it to follow 
sun as in the solar camera. (2) Yes, with the arc light at 
very long exposure. (3) So far as we are aware there art 
firms in England that employ the solar camera. Sunlight cai 
be depended upon here, the weather is too uncertain. : 
Portasiy Srupro.—‘ Caravan” asks: “Ts there any legal limita 
size of a portable studio om wheels? If so, what limit) 
should like such a studio as large as conveniently possible. W 
would be the best all-round size, length, width, and how 
glass required in comparison to size of studio? A small § 
would be required for dressing and dark-rooms respectiy 
The camera would be worked from between the two room 
per sketch enclosed.” In reply: We are not aware that thei 
any legal limit as to size. A convenient size for workin 
about 25 ft. by 10 ft. or 11 ft. The end of the studio, a 
from the dark and dressing rooms, may be opaque for al 
43 ft., and from there to the rooms may be glass. - 
Sprcrmens.—‘ P. W.” writes as follows: “A photographer in- 
locality, whose work is of the ‘cheap and nasty’ order, has la 
taken to showing work in his window of which he is not 
author, with the evident intention of deceiving the public 
the idea that it is his own work. The work is of quite a Bi 
class West-end style, and the name on the mount has ] 
carefully erased: He has now six framed direct whole pl 
and two enlargements of this kind, and I fear an injury 
my ‘business through this’ deception. Is’ there any redres 
means of putting a stop to this kind of dishonest practic 
In reply : So far as we are aware there is no law that will 
vent your opponent doing as he is. The proceeding is certa 
not creditable to him. Z 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Edited by Tuomas Bepprye, F.R.P.S. 


forty-fourth annual issue of THe British JouRNAL 
orocrapHic AtmANAC will be published on December 1 
his year’s Armanac reached a total of 1,604 pages, and 
@ entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
fiblication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
n two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
$05 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The growth in popularity of the ALMaNac is evidenced 
y the remarkable rapidity of its sales. 

The 1900 Edition (20,500 copies) was sold within three 
onths after publication. 

The 1901 Edition (20,500 copies) was sold a fortnight 
ter publication. 

The 1902 Edition (20,500 copies) was sold a fortnight 
lefore publication. 

The 1903 Edition (25,000 copies) was completely ordered 
efore publication. 

The 1904 Edition (25,000 copies) was also completely 
Mlered before publication. 


* The frontispiece of the Aumanac will consist of a 
Orirait study specially taken by Mr. Furley Lewis 


aa of the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, 
). 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1904. 


Prick TwoPENCE. 


EX CATHEDRA. 
the list of photo-sensitive 
made by W. A. Kistja- 


a recent meeting of the 
Petersburg. The author 


A New Photo- 
Chemical 
Change. 


An addition to 
compounds is 
kowsky before 
Russian Chemical Society in St. 
finds that a mixture of mercuric chloride and oxalic acid, 
which in the ordinary course is sensitive to light to a 
minute extent, becomes strongly sensitive on addition of 
a little manganese peroxide. A mixture of these sub- 
stances is decomposed in sunlight at. once, mercurous 
chloride (calomel) separating. In place of the peroxide 
a few drops of potassium permanganate solution can be 
used. The reaction suggests possibilities in the way of 
photographic applications. Calomel is-a body entering 
into a number of chemical combinations, and it is possible 
that for purposes of intensification or printing the reaction 


may be of service. 
* * % 


Potassium A new fact of some direct bearing on the 
Cyanide. use of potassium cyanide as a fixing 
agent is brought to light in a series of papers in the 
“Annales de Chimie'et de Physique.” The author, M. 
Berthelot, has investigated the slow absorption of oxygem 
which takes place when solution of potassium cyanide isi 
confined with that gas for a considerable space of time.. 
The gas combines with the liquid to a marked degree, and 
it cannot be supposed that it does not do so when the 
cyanide solution is exposed freely to the air although the 
oxygen then only forms the fifth of the gas in contact with 
the surface. M. Berthelot shows also that the absorption 
is much greater in a strong light than in the dark, and is: 
greater also the warmer the solution of the cyanide.. 
Although the poisonous properties of cyanide have almost 
banished it from the fixing tank, many a photographer 
working the wet-plate process still clings to it, and it- may 
therefore not be out of place to point the moral of M. 
Berthelot’s researches—which is that protection from air, 
light, and heat, will assist in preserving its activity. 

Photographing A Parisian medical newspaper draws: 
the Dead. attention to a proposal of Bertillon’s 
which adds much to the value of photographs for identi-~ 
fication of the dead. Those who have seen the photo- 
graph of the corpse of some person they have known have: 
doubtless been struck by the vast change in appearance 
in comparison with the remembrance of the living being. 
So great is it that the photograph is often unrecognisable. 
Bertillon’s proposal is to inject three or four drops of 
glycerine into the eyes with a syringe. The effect is 
said to be astonishing. The lids open wide and remain 
so, and the body again assumes the appearance of life. 
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The dull appearance of the eyeballs is removed by 


dropping a few drops more glycerine upon the cornea, | 


and the colour is restored to the lips with carmine. The 
transformation of appearance is then complete, and the 
photograph of the corpse will resemble that of the living 
person. These proposals were made to facilitate the iden- 
tification of bodies for the ends of justice, but they may 
be of considerable value to the photographer. Many 
have a strong objection to submit themselves to the camera, 
and their relatives not unfrequently wish even for the 
photograph of the person’s body after death. The means 
suggested by Bertillon would probably help to make such 
pictures less ghastly. 


* * 
Golour Our French contemporary, “Le Moni- 
Photography. jeur de la Photographie,” publishes a 


éranslation by M. Sabatiere, of Mr. Henry Collen’s outlne 
of a scheme of trichromatic photography, which appeared 
in this newspaper on October 27, 1865. The editors of the 
“ Moniteur” rightly point to it as an historic documen. 
and although the views expressed in it by Mr. Collen are 
open to criticism, it shows the penetrative power of thought 
the writer had in this, besides other branches of photo- 
graphy. In the able lecture on “The Optics of Trichro- 
matic Photography,” which Mr. F. E. Ives delivered for 
the Traill Taylor Memorial, this speculative theory of 
Henry Collen’s is also mentioned. According to Mr. ives, 
it was the next published suggestion of a trichromatic pro- 
‘cess after the lecture of Professor James Clerk-Maxwell in 
1861; but whilst Mr. Ives has good reasons for thinking 
the latter was scientifically correct, he offers the following 
criticism of the Collen process :—* There were three defects 
in this proposition, any one of which would have been fatal. 
First the wrong idea as to the primary colours. Second. 
the fact that prints in true red, yellow, and true blue can- 
not be made to even approximately reproduce all colours. 
‘Third, that the combination of two negatives doubles the 
opacity of all whites and greys, without altering the 
opacity of the records of the pure colours.” 


* * * 


Photogravhic The “Moniteur” also draws the atten- 
Post-cards. tion of its readers to the enterprise of a 
Parisian photographer in the printing of amateurs’ negatives 
as post-cards. Nowadays the camera is found almost in every 
household with pretence to education. We take our 
cameras with us wherever we expect to find the beautiful 
or the interesting. What becomes of most of these nega- 
tives? After a few prints have been made they are laid 
aside, and, much as we may like them, they rarely come 
to light again. The post-card is in the height of fashion, 
and the quarter-plate camera lends itself admirably to 
the production of post-cards. The Parisian photographer 
hhas seized upon this idea and makes it known that he will 
make one hundred post-cards from an amateur’s negative 
for the sum of 5 francs. The winter months bring hard- 
ship to many photographers, but we have hére an idea 
which might help many to pull through the bad time and 
lead them to something better. An arrangement for 
quickly printing in bromide may be constructed at little 
expense, and a price should be obtainable which should 
give fair remuneration to the man of ordinary business 


ability. The supply of the amateur’s other wants might 
follow. 

* % * 
Abuse of At the last meeting of the Professional 


Untoned Prooféphotosraphers’ Association reference 


‘was again made to the large number of untoned proofs 
submitted by photographers to their sitters, that were sys- 
tematically taken. to dealers and others to be toned and 


; same speeds as it did originally. 


mounted, and, of course, utilised by the customer to the k 
of the photographer. It has been suggested that all prox 
should be stamped across the front, near the face, wi 
the name of the photographer issuing them. A better we 
perhaps, would be to stamp them with the words “ unfix 
proof” or “unfixed proot to be returned.” It oceu 
to us while writing that this method might 
still further improved upon by a modification 
the ink used with the endorsing stamp. J 
ivon-gallate ink would be more indelible than that usua 
employed with rubber stamps. Or perhaps a reduci 
agent, such as a strong solution of hypo or pyrogal 
acid, might be added to it. If this were done, it is ve 
probable that in washing out the free silver, prior to toni 
the print would be so stained or blackened as to be u 
less, as would possibly others washed in the same wat 
If some such plan as this were adopted the photograph 
even if he did not get his proofs back, would have 
satisfaction of knowing that they would be useless to a 
one else, and no offence could be taken by the custom 
The reducing agent might be applied in a strong soluti 
to the inking pad of the rubber stamp. We throw out t 
hint for what it is worth, because it is very desirable tk 
this growing evil should be put a ston to in the inter 
of the profession. 


* * * 
Storing November is now with us, and not a f 
Peper. workers will be relinquishing outde 
uring ae See 5 
Winter. photography for some few months 


come. Now upon the care bestowed 
the storage of the apparatus during the winter months w: 
in great measure, depend the condition in which it is fou 
when next required for use. It is no unusual thing i 
the apparatus to be relegated to the lumber-room, whi 
is frequently situated at the top of the house. Attics, as 
rule, are exceedingly hot and dry during the summ 
months, and just the reverse during the winter ones, unl 
hey occasionally have a fire in them. As a consequen 
when the things are unearthed in the spring they are oft 
ound to be in a quite unworkable state until some til 
has been expended upon them. This would be quite 1 
necessary if a few precautions were taken at the end 
the season. In the first place, the apparatus should 
stored in a perfectly dry place. Damp causes the wot 
work to swell and the metal portions (open) to corrot 
especially steel springs and the like, which sometimes, 
bad cases, have to be renewed. Before the apparatus is 5 
away it should be thoroughly cleansed and dusted, a 
if the bellows of the camera has shown any tendency 
stick together when in use, it should be well rubbed ov 
with French chalk before it is put away. The tensi 
should always be taken off the shutter spring, as unl 
this is done the spring will, with the long tension up 
it, become weakened, and the shutter will not work att 
If the camera is 2 
provided with a case it should be packed in paper to prot 
it from dust. Even if it has a case, it is a good plan 
pack that in paper as a further protection against du 
When these few timely precautions are taken, and th 
do not involve much trouble, the apparatus will, wh 
next required for use, be found in the same condition 
when stored away. It will also be ready for immediate 1 
in a case of emergency should one arise. 


* * * 


The Cost of a 
School for 
Photography. 


The habit, which Englishmen have latte 
acquired, of looking to Germany 

leader in the art of technical educati 
may cause them to make a leap in the dark, which they m 
bitterly regret when afterwards they are burdened wi 
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je consequent expense. The glib answer so-called re- 
formers give—that the State must pay—seems so satisfac- 
imy to the unthinking taxpayer that he believes that he 
is getting something for nothing, until the bill is ten- 
dered at the end of the year in the demand for additional 
A very instructive article on the cost of these 
echnical schools in Germany appeared in a recent number 
nt“ Photographische Kunst,” and the figures it gives for 
‘ome of these establishments are very interesting. A Mr. 
Wandrowski has advocated the establishment of other 
schools of photography. His estimate is that the cost of 
the building for 100 students would be about £5,000 and 
he annual outlay £1,000. The primary cost should be 
by photographers and other interested persons (by 
special taxation?) and the students should pay £15 per 
amum in fees. “Photographische Kunst” is the organ 
he Munich Photographic School, and inexorably points 
out that Mr. Wandrowski’s budget has been prepared by 
he aid of rose-tinted spectacles. The scheme, if carried 
out, would end in an annual loss of £1,500 per annum. 
Now we put it to the photographers—Is the result worth 
he cost? In this country the cost of the buildings would 
fall upon the State or the municipality. At 3 per cent. per 
amum this would be £150, and to this we must add the 
Meficit of £1,300, which would make a total of £1,450 
per annum for turning 100 men each year into an already 
overcrowded craft. It must also be borne in mind that 
this is independent of the outlay of the students in fees, 
oud, lodging, etc., and that this calculation is the cust 
“made in Germany.” If the profession is to attain a 
yemunerative position and preserve it, no demands should 
be made for State or other subsidies, which would only 
airact further competitors to an already overcrowded 
jeans of livelihood. A further depression of prices would 
follow. Neither is it right that the taxpayers should 
he wnnecessarily burdened with the cost of teaching young 
heir business, thus relieving masters of their duty to 
their apprentices. No wonder so many German 
photographers find it difficult to keep body and soul 
together | 


% % % 


In our last issue we directed attention 
Post-cards. to a circular issued by the Postmaster- 
eeral calling the attention of producers of picture post- 
tards to the limits of sizes according to the postal regula- 
tions. Last week a reply which was sent by the Post- 
master-General to Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, the 
ellknown publishers of picture postcards, enclosing 
Petitions from several other publishers, was published in the 
laily Press. In it the Postmaster-General says he is aware 
hat considerable annoyance is caused to members of the 
public by the surcharges which have to be made upon 
he delivery of picture cards exceeding the prescribed 
imits of size—viz., 54 in. in length and 3 in. in width, 
e does not consider it desirable to adopt the changes 
Suggested, namely, the addition of the $ in. in the width 
allowed, since in that case the cards made the full size 
allowed for the inland post would be liable to be surcharged 
when sent abroad. He says, however, that im response 
0 the representations made by them and other publishers 
le will give instructions that, for a period of six months, 
post-eards that exceed the prescribed dimensions by not 
nore than 1-16 in., and are otherwise in conformity with 
te regulations, shall be allowed to pass without challenge. 
he Postmaster-General adds that in sanctioning this tem- 
Porary concession he relies upon publishers to use their 
est endeavours to conform strictly to the prescribed dimen- 


lons with as little delay as possible. It will be noted that 
‘Ms concession of the sixteenth of an inch is only tem- 
Tory, and is evidently made to enable publishers to ! 


ee 


dispose of their present stocks, and we should advise photo- 
graphers who print their own picture postcards to make 
note of it, and if they have any on hand exceeding the 
regulation size to cut them down to it before selling them. 
The sixteenth or the eighth of an inch even will in most 
cases not make a material difference in the appearance of 
the picture. Anent postal regulations we mentioned in 
our previous issue that nothing must be attached to a 
post-card. We see the reply given by, the Postmaster- 
General to a gentleman who complained that he had been 
surcharged threepence on a _ picture post-card he had 
received from Spain which was decorated with a slight 
amount of tinsel. The reply, in effect, was that under the 
regulations of the Postal Union nothing must be affixed to 
a post-card sent from one country to another. “In con- 
travention of this regulation the enclosed card has been 
ornamented with tinsel, and it was therefore rightly taxed 
as an insufficiently paid letter.” 


* * * 


An Emperor When a King speaks, everyone is  pre- 
OnrArt; pared to listen to him, and we may feel 
sure that the Kaiser’s recent utterance on the subject of 
Art will not go unheeded. The Emperor of Germany 
busies himself about so many different things that he may 
be fairly called a Master of Arts, albeit an unkind critic 
might suggest that a jack of all trades is proverbially unfit 
o claim that distinction. But all will agree that Ger- 
many’s present ruler is a most capable man, and proves 
by his speeches that he has an ample store of that un- 
common quality which is misnamed “common sense.” On 
he recent occasion of unveiling a statue to the memory 
of his revered father, he ventilated his opinions on Art 
generally, and as, contrary to his usual custom, he read 
rom a manuscript, we may feel sure that his words had 
been carefully weighed beforehand. Germany, like most 
other countries, has her secessionists among the artists, 
men who are ever ready to break away from the old 
methods and traditions which have been handed down 
rom one generation to another, and the Kaiser believes 
shat they are following false roads, which are leading them 
far remote from true ideals of beauty. It was the study 
of the old masters, he said, which was the right introduc- 
tion to the study of the problems of art, and he urged 
young artists to imitate the self-criticism, the modesty, 
and the respect for the work of others which characterised 
the masters of past times. He made no mention of photo- 
graphy, but we all know how the work of the modern 
photographer is influenced by that of the painter, and not 
always for the better. Impressionism in painting, wh: 


whieh 
very often is an excuse for bad drawing, and always ignores 
detail, has its reflection in much of the modern so-called 
“pictorial work” of the photographer. We have no objec- 
tion to impressionist pictures per se, and have often seen 
much in them to excite our admiration. And anyone who 
has any feeling for Art will take the keenest pleasure in 
looking through the half-finished sketches of a capable 
artist—just in the same way that a trained ear will listen 
with intense enjoyment to a musician who has the rare 
gift of improvisation. But the sketches should be kept for 
reference, and the improvisation confined to the practice 
room! When the artist comes before the public he should, 
in either case, only offer his finished work for approval. 
Many of the “ pictorial” photographs now exhibited should 
be kept in a portfolio as experimental notes and curiosities, 
but to show them in public as specimens of what the 
exhibitor. can do, is a grievous mistake. There. are 
fashions, and tides of fashions, in all things, and very pos- 
sibly the present craze for the vague and ill-defined will 
pass away in favour of some other fad. As we look through 
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a collection of old fashion plates we find many which | both to portability and convenience of working, and \ 
raise a hearty laugh, but they were taken quite seriously | may say that further improvement is almost impossil 
when they were in vogue. It may be the same some day | with materials at present available. While the makers a 


with the advanced school of pictorial photography. thus doing their best to maintain the high position 

% * x the lantern as a means of demonstration, would it not 

Landscape A great change has come over photo- | 5 well if the many lecturers who make use of it befo 
A u is) t " F : 4 “OV +h their 5 

Studies, graphers in the kind of pictures whick the public were to endeavour to improve both their metho 


they send up for exhibition. Time was when any photo- ot delivery and the arrangement of ‘their subjects? The 


graphic show could easily be sorted into two main divi- | *"¢ ™en whom it is a picusure to listen to, so well” 
sions—portraiture and landscape. The portraits are stil they understand the art of public speaking, and such ea 
with us, but landscape seems to be neglected. Photo- do they devote to marshalling their facts, but it must 
graphers Tikewtonher! mortales are apt to imitate one | confessed that the majority of those who speak before t 
st > 8, 


another’s works, and to run for a fime in one groove. A societies cannot be thus described. And unless a lante 
2 < a ; Sie) cee ue ‘ val 
one time landscape pure and simple was in vogue, an lecture is of really good quality it is a most deploral 


every one did landscape. Then cottage doors and cottagers thing to listen to. The art of speaking effectively 

came in for atime. Another period saw the mud flat, with public is only acquired by a small minority—and mai 
cloudy sky, come into prominence, until it was thrust aside | who try hard to conquer its difficulties never succeed 
by ships and barges, with long straggling reflections in doing $0. We know several estimable men who, with t 
troubled waters. ‘The fortunate man who started one of | qualification of a few letters after their name, are n 
these types, and won a medal at some show, had hosts of | qualified to speak in public. But they go on lecturi 
imitators, and so a usage was established which, for a | time after time, and have no idea of the sufferings of the 
time, was run for all it was worth. We need say nothing | audiences. If they are methodical in the arrangement 
about flower studies, kittens, puppies, and pet animals | their subject-matter it is some compensation, but too oft 
generally, for they, like the poor, are always with us. It | they disdain any arrangement at all, and will often coi 
is the disappearance of the simple landscape that we | mence their remarks with an apology for not having hi 
deplore; we mean the kind of subject which Turner, the | time to sort or number their slides. The best lantern 

painter, had he been a photographer would have gone | the world and the best slides will be of little good und 
for. We can easily imagine how the author of the“ Liber | such conditions, and although it would be bad taste 

Studiorum ” would have delighted in an instrument which | heckle a man who at some inconvenience io himself h 
would secure effects in one second which cost him | volunteered to appear before a society as a lecturer, t 
hours to express in sepia. In those pictures Turner showed | audience does not fail to express its opiniuns in priva 
what beauty there was in simple form and monochrome, and | on the lamentable performance. Such careless ones real 
we may feel sure that he would have appreciated a method | do more harm than good, for the patient listeners are i 
in which the form is faultless, and in which monochrome is | duced to register a vow that never again will they 
a necessity. Photographers are naturally guided by the | tempted from their firesides to undergo such an ordei 
popular taste, and many of them, like other business men, | And go the meetings of our societies get sparse atten 
are bound to be so. If they complain, as they might | ances, whereas if the lectures were of better quality, peop 
reasonably do, that the popular taste is a sorry guide for | would be anxious to come again and again. At t 
it is generally bad, and resolve to go a better way, they beginning of another lantern season we therefore expre 
quickly find their occupation gone. The truth is that | the hope that intending lecturers will do their best to ta 
an appreciation of the beauties of pure landscape is a rare away this reproach, and that they will endeavour, by pe 


gift, and like a keen perception of eee nie See oI ts ing more attention to their matter and manner of deliveri 
tion of subtle harmonies in music, cannot be taught. 1S | it, to make their audiences wish to hear them again. 
like the appreciation of poetry, a birthday gift, and happy = 


is its possessor. Still, we think that if some leading worker ee eee ee 
would come forward and show what can be done with simple aoa 
landscape, and devote his attention to broad effects of hill SUPPLEMENTARY LENSES. 
and dale—and our country offers endless opportunities for ssi 


such pictures—his work would attract notice. For it is a | Ip has been suggested that, as in the use of the separa 
curious thing that the majority of people will take no note | halves of a double lens, though constructed to be eo: 
of a beautiful effect in Nature—say a sunset—but will | plementary, they may be considered as supplementary, 7 
at once admire a picture representing the same thing. Of might refer to them more fully than in our previous artic 
course, the picture comes immeasurably short of Naiture, under the above heading. As a matter of fact, su 
but it compresses the scene within small limits, and minds | further remarks should not be required, as most opticia 
of limited accommodation are able to take it in. We plead give sufficient instructions to indicate the extent to whi 
for a revival of pure landscape photography. heir instruments can be made available in this directic 
e ee hough they do not all lay stress upon these possibiliti 
ies Gadterne - AWRGdenit thie tdmtern chow Gb dot 6 Ee that the halflens is devoid of many valuable p 
: ; perties possessed by the whole. Thus we have, first, t 

Season. popular as it used to be before the cine- 4 : ee 4 
anaes Fiebre eee act that, with a given stop, the exposure is quadrupl 
matograph put its nose ou ebay oe cu ||-withutbe dhalvest sob symmetrical» doublets. and prop 
phrase—it still holds its own for the more serious business ionately more or less in unsymmetrical lenses as ih 
of the lecture theatre, and will always be in evidence at respective foci vary. Next, we have the condition of t 
meetings of photographic societies. And there are signs. | half combination, usually being of the ordinary “ landsca 
apparent in the catalogues of manufacturers and dealers | jong” type, that is to say, with a curved field giving d 
that they at least are looking forward to a prosperous lan- | torted marginal lines. There is, however, a type of le 
tern season, although no one expects the boom an lanterns | on the market whose halves give a practically flat fiel 
which came a few years back. Although there is no great | And with regard to marginal distortion of straight Tim 

change in the form of the instrument, several improve- : 


: his is so small as to be almost imperceptible when a le 
ments are noticeable in details of construction, which tend | with a focus much exceeding the iat ot the negative 
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ployed the images occupying the centre of the field. 
js condition would almost always obtain in the case of 
n ordinary doublet. A 5 in. focus lens, for example, 
is a common minimum for quar er-plate pictures, and, 
king the half to be approximately 10 in., we unhesi- 
atingly say that a building might be taken so as to occupy 
he whole of the plate, and yet not give a distortion that 
ould be measured on a print. Even with a lens whose 
omponents had foci in the proportion of 2 to 3, the shorter 
fous of the two might be used for architectural work 
ihout anxiety—even for interiors—if the axis of the 
ens passed through the centre of the plate. There is, 
owever, one important point which is so rarely referred 
jo in this connection that we feel it necessary to allude 
it, We do not hear much of “flare spot” nowadays ; 
put its possibility exists, and, indeed, we often see in- 
tances of it; that it is much less often seen in double 
then in landscape lenses may account for this, seeing that 
evn cheap instruments have doublets of greater or less 
eficiency. But to return to this half-lens’s possible defect. 
Jare arises through the diaphragm being wrongly placed; 
afew turns of the lens in its socket may suffice to put it 
ight. Should that not be sufficient, a supplementary 
tube screwed to receive the half-lens should be carried 
0 as to be able to lengthen the lens case sufficiently to 
avoid flare. We may dismiss this branch of the topic by 


particular camera on the market which has one of the 
argest of sales the lens supplied cannot be used when thus 
Talved owing to the bellows extension being insufficient. 
This point brings us again to the true supplementary 
lens, and is just an example of its usefulness. It is true 
along focus lens is obtainable for this particular camera. 
But it may be that its owner does not care to go to the 
expense its purchase would entail. Sixpence or less wil 
buy a lens that will help. A supplementary lens of fairly 
log focus will so shorten the half-lens focus that the 
camera will be available. What the focal length o 
the supplementary should be is simply calculated. 
Take a 6 in. lens, whose half would be 
mately 12 in. and a camera extension, say, 0 
Tlin., an 11 in. focus would be required for distant obiects, 
but would not answer for anything near. Let us decide 
upon a 9 in. focus. The question then is: What lens 
should be used with a 6 in. to make it into a 9 in? I 
we take the reciprocals of the two numbers, 6 and 9, and 
subtract, we shall obtain a fraction containing the 
Yequired information. Thus—1-6 minus 1-9 = 3-54 = 1-18. 
pis fraction is the reciprocal of 18, which is the required 
focus. Nothing could be simpler than this calculation, 
from which we have, to avoid complicated calculations, left 


saying that it is very unfortunate that in the case of a 


approxi- 


‘out all considerations as to 
Tenses, which in any case would 
tional difference entirely negligib 
loci as only need be considered. 
to be applied each user will be 


he distance between the two 


only make a small frac- 
le for such approximate 


As to how the addition is 


We 


a law to himself. 


Taye seen a well-blackened pill-box with the supplementary 


attached to the bottom of the bo 
been cut out so as just to leave 


Sufficient to secure the glass to. 
find a 


x, which had previously 
an annulus of cazdboard 
(It would be possible to 


box which just fitted the lens; care should then be 


taken to see that the lens was put in square—that is to 
Say, not tipped to an angle.) This pillbox could be used 


or it might be of such 
Tens tube. 


if , a 
We have seen a studio portrait 


mentary for use in copying pictures. 


Some old faded “carte” or glass 


size as to go inside the 


lens fitted with a supple- 
Tt often happens that 
picture is brought to be 


; . . G aa ? 
Copied to a certain size just beyond the camera extensions 


Possibilities, A sixpenny lens wi 


iiwill make the field more 


ll do all that is needed ; 


curved, and limit its diameter ; 


but for the case in point this would be immaterial, as 
“stopping down” would bring about any needed amount 
of sharpness over the whole field, and would only entail 
a few added seconds of exposure. We have seen the plan 
carried out by the use of an old pasteboard plate-box. A 
piece first covered over with dead-black paper was cut 
out to fit closely in the lens-hood, and was kept in situ by 
another piece of the box bent to the shape of the hood, 
placed inside it to press the disc home. The disc was 
pierced in the centre with an aperture just smaller than 
the supplementary lens, which was pasted with stamp paper 
over it. In another instance a more elaborate arrangement 
was made use of. The lens, instead of being pasted in 
position, was slipped into grooves made of cardboard glued 
to the disc, a further strip being glued to prevent the lens 
dropping through the grooves. This arrangement was 
devised to enable a series of supplementary lenses to be 
employed. 

We think we have now given sufficiently practical expla- 
nations to enable any one to see the advantage of, and 
to use in his practice, any necessary or desired lens as a 
“supplementary.” 


fa 


HAND CAMERA FAILURES. 

Av least once a year, and usually during that period techni- 
cally known as the “silly season,” publicity is given to the 
exploits of some enterprising possessor of a hand camera who 
is reported as having succeeded in obtaining a dezen “ perfect ” 
negatives from twelve consecutive exposures. It is true, cor- 
roborative evidence is seldom forthcoming, but this is a matter 
of little importance, seeing that those who pursue the science 
of photography, like those who practice the gentle art of 
angling, are proverbially above suspicion with respect to 
veracity. In any event, these interesting “takes” are alto- 
gether exceptional, inasmuch as the experience cf our highest 
authorities agrees with that of the average amateur as to the 
frequency of failure that follows ths use of the hand camera, 
in comparison, that is, with the number of successes which, 
result when employing one supported on a stand. Writing 
on this subject, and referring only to advanced workers, Mr. 
Welford, in his well-known book, declares that “the majority 
of good results obtained are quite disproportionate to the 
number of hand cameras in use.””’ How many good hand camera 
workers are there? Not many, I fear. To put it plainly, 
the purchaser of a hand camera does not, as a rule, succeed 
in pleasing either himself or anybody else. 

If the foregoing expert opinion be true when applied to 
experts, we cannot be surprised if the amount of success 
achieved by the ordinary amateur be small indeed. And yet, in 
spite of this, it is instructive to note that hand cameras have 
literally rushed to the forefront in public favour, and, so far 
as numbers go, stand at the present time without a serious 
vival. And remembering this, and knowing that during each 
season, if the weather Fates be propitious, tens of thousands 
of enthusiastic men and women (not to mention boys and girls 
innumerable) devote a great deal of time, attention, and money 
to the practice of hand camera photography, it is passing 
strange that the causes operating against better success have 
not hitherto been more systematically studied. So far, indeed, 
this vitally important aspect of practical and popular photo- 
graphy has been largely ignored by our leaders in the Press 
and in our societies, who have preferred to centre their energies 
chiefly on the elucidation of the various problems affecting 
printing and development. 

In the limits at my disposal it is, of course, quite impos- 
sible to go at all fully into the causes of, much less into 
the appropriate remedies for, hand camera failures. Instead 
of attempting this, I propose to refer only to the principal 
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points calling most urgently for inquiry, with the hope that 
general attention may be drawn to the subject, and that hand 


camera users will do what is possible to bring about a more 


satisfactory state of things in this direction ihe at present 
exists. 
of failure. 


the attributes of the individual, 
origin to defects in the instruments used. 


1. Personal Causes.—The causes of failure inherent in the 


user of a hand camera may be summed up in a few words, 
although they are none the less of the highest importance, by 


saying that no one can hope ever to rise aboye the merest 


mediocrity who does not possess the “photographic faculty.’ 
The science of photography in each and all its branches can, 


of course, be acquired by diligent attention to the necessary 
instruction, but knowledge of the science without possession 


of the art of photography will not enable its possessor to 
duce sun pictures which shall be aught else save crude 
wholly inadequate reproductions of the form of things. 

if the “ photographie faculty” be essential to the making of 
artist who does his work by means of a stand camera, 
tenfold more requisite, 
high degree, for one who uses the far more complex and 
cult hand camera apparatus. In the use of the latter, and 


and 


an 


diffi- 


situation and perform the necessary manipulations, 
correctly, but with the maximum of speed. 


and without excitement, 


culty in the vast majority of hand camera subjects. To do this, 


you suppose the possession of mental and physical qualities in 
but are extremely 


un individual that are not only essential, 
rarely found. In a word, a good hand camera worker must 
be a scientific expert, a trained observer, and a thorough artist, 
in addition to which he must be able, as it were, to bring into 
action his characteristic qualities at the exact moment when 
their presence is required, and that too often with but an 
instant’s warning. His faculties, like his lens. usually have 
to be focussed rapidly on moving or evanescent objects, and 
decisions, like his exposures, have to be made at expr 

2. Causes Dependent on Defective Appare 


his 
s speed. 


tus is constructed. 


structive defect which greatly militates against the production 
of good results. 


In view of the great advance towards efficiency effected in 
recent years in almost all other industries, it is difficult to 
account for this lack of enterprise amongst the manufacturers 
of photographic apparatus, though, doubtless, the characteristic 
conservatism of our race, and the immense importation of photo- 


graphic goods from abroad, 
have much to answer for. 


of the cheap and nasty variety, 


defects in them hinder or prevent success. 


Shutters.—During the past five years the output of various 


types of shutters, differing in make only in some slight degree, 
has been perfectly enormous. 
no reliable or appropriate pattern for hand-cameras has yet 
been devised. A very lar 


5 


speed rates, 


In the first place, let us note what are the chief causes 
These may for convenience be divided into two 
categories, namely, those that are personal and depend upon 
and those that owe their 


pro- 
And 


it is 
because it has to be specialised to a 


in 
addition to the general requisites for producing satisfactory 
results, no one can ever succeed who is unable to take in the 
not only 
Indeed, to be able 
to see and to make « picture, as well as to take it without delay 
constitute the real and salient diffi- 


At the out- 
set of this second section, it must be admitted that the hand- 
camera worker is terribly handicapped owing to the extra- 
ordinarily inefficient and unskilful manner in which his appara- 
For not only is there no single hand-camera, 
as a whole, on the market that in itself represents the present 
high-water mark of our mechanical and optical knowledge, but 
practically every component portion is marked by some con- 


But, leaving this general indictment, 
let us briefly examine some of the more important parts com- 
posing a hand-camera with a view to discovering how and when 


And yet it must be confessed that 


e percentage of those now in use are 
of foreign construction; they are unreliable with respect to 
are unscientific as regards proportional lighting 


values, are for the most part unreasonably expensive, and ai 
exceedingly liable to get out of order. Of British-made form 
very few are practical, because, though admirably suited 

stand-cameras, they are not adequate to the needs of har 
ones. To be efficient, a shutter for this latter instrument mu 
be light, compact, and durable; its release must be effecte 
by the slightest pressure, and that too without noise or vibr 
ticn; its speeds must be regulated with mathematical exact 
tude, and, most important of all, it must be so constructe 
that the amount of actinic illumination of the sensitive fil 
1s in inverse proportion to that of the object to be photographe 
much in the manner that light is admitted by “ foreground 
shutters. Indeed, it is a matter of perennial astonishme! 
to expert photographers that the principles upon which a scie: 
tific shutter for hand cameras ought obviously to be construct. 
have been, and still are, so persistently ignored or neglecte 
by all our home and foreign manufacturers. One practice 
result of this lamentable condition of inefficiency is that it- 
very seldom that an untovched print from an untouched neg 
tive of a land or seascape can be regarded otherwise than 
failure. 


CyrANGING APPLIANCES. 

With respect to the various methcds adopted for plate chan 
ing, it is stating but the barest fact to say that none y 
devised is practical, durable, and always to be relied on. J 
the case of so-called “ automatic” changers they frequently jai 
or otherwise refuse to work, or work so inaccurately that the 
have earned universal condemnition. In bag-magazines, whic 
are fitted with a lifting arrangement, successful working is I 
no means invariably the rule. For some occult reason the o1 
really reliable form of this contrivance, in which the front pla 
projects slightly above the rest and is easily and with certaint 
grasped by the fingers and moved to the back, has never con 
into general use. The favourite and highly inefficient methe 
is to lift, or to attempt to lift, the back plate to the front } 
means of a fragile metal arm. Against this arrangement th 
objections are many and important, and its perpetuation is 
very common cause of spoilt Pie, chiefly through double ¢ 
posure. 

Of double backs, whether of thks “book” form, or of the ev 
most erroneously named “ solid” variety, as of roll holders f 
films, it is unnecessary to speak. Their constructional sins a 
calculated to make the most delicately nurtured amateur ui 
language of a highly reprehensible character. 


Focusstne Scares anp DrapHracm Srops. 


That neither of these is seldom ctherwise than incorrect 
marked is but another instance of remediable inefficiency, at 
very fruitful scurces of hand camera failure. 


Virw FInpers. 


When we consider that a very large proportion of pictur 
attempted to be taken by means of a hand camera can only | 
glanced at, and their limitations determined during the fe 
seconds they are visibie in the finder, and when we rememb 
that this latter appliance is usually but a fraction of an inc 
in its longest diameter, and, further, when we note that the vie 
seen in the finder and that cast on the plate are not identieca 
and, moreover, that the alteration in the nature of the pictu: 
caused by the use of the rising front is seldom shown, then 
cannot be a matter for surprise that the construction of #1 
ordinary finder is answerable for whole lists of failures. 


Lenses. 

With the making of modern lenses there is less legitima 
reason to complain than with any other portion of the camel 
fittings, inasmuch as this is the one department of photograph 
manufacture that has steadily and ever rapidly progressed. 
really good lens is an expensive luxury, and that it is still t 
expensive recent developments in the trade clearly indicat 
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with the cheaper makes of camera the far less efficient varieties 


of lenses are , 
jortion is imported from abroad, without even the guarante 


for the most part fitted, and of these a large pro- 


eC 


of a maker's name. But where inefficiency most generally 


pmes iT 


foreign m2 : ed wit. 
Were the normal average light prevailing in these islands fa 


mor 


, is in the case of those lenses, of both British and 
ake, which can only be worked with a small aperture. 


r 


actinic than in reality it is, doubtless the usual aper- 


2 of £/8 or {/11 would amply suffice for ordinary purposes. 
Unfortunately, however, we have to deal with atmospheric con- 
jitions as they actually are, not as they used to prevail in 


he summers of long ago, and that being so, a hand camer 
which is fitted with a lens having a working width no large 


a 
i 


fhan those just specified is quite inadequate if it is to be used 
therwise than during those few bright weeks when the sun- 
e is at its best. So, also, much of the advice given in 


gur text books’ and by our other authorities concerning th 
sof small stops is based upon the experience obtained eithe 


e 
r 


during the summer holidays at the seaside, or upon the remem- 


mance of the old-fashioned summer days. Some even g 


oO 


further, and counsel the use of slow plates. Should the much- 
jarassed amateur follow this advice, as perforce he often must, 


Ie is at once doomed to spoil probably the majority of th 


iS 


slates he exposes. As a matter of simple fact, about which 
there can be no question, the hand camera ought to be avail 


able throuzhout the whole year whenever there is a reasonabl 
pod actinic condition of the atmosphere, and would be s 


y 
(0) 


fire of £/6, and, moreover, were fast rather than slow plates 


invariably used. 


GenzeRAL StructuraL DeErects. 


The wood used for the manufacture of most hand cameras 
bing seldom thoroughly seasoned, properly selected, and skil- 


filly put together, it is liable not only to warp, but also 
beak under slight provocation. Neither is it common to fin 


bellows or the covering leather. For one or other of thes 
easons we owe the readiness with which magazines and doub 


and dust are certain and frequent spoilers of negatives. Doub 


less in time manufacturers will use only the best and most 
appropriate kinds of wood, or will employ as a substitute one 


ot other of the extremely hard, light, and easily workab 


waterproof glue is used for joining the wood or for affixing th 


backs admit light and dust to their contents, and both ligh 


) 
d 


+O 0 O 


€ 


malgams of aluminium which are now so largely used in other 
nlustries. Another, and a wholly remediable, source of dust, 


and therefore of failure, is often created by making the base- 


Inard in folding cameras slightly too small, with the result that 


crevice is left along its edge when the instrument is closed. 
This not only admits dust freely to the surface of the bellows 


and other external parts, and from it to the interior, but als 
allows it to settle on the lens surface, thus leading t 


{0} 
te) 


diminished rapidity, and consequently to lessening the chance 
at successful exposure. But it is quite needless to go more 
fully into the question of general constructional defects, inas- 
mich as it is obvious that, for the many, hand cameras are 


made to sell rather than to work and to last. Where we as 


a 


lation specially fall off in the making of hand cameras, as 
many other goods, is in what is called “finish.” And in this 


Matter, if in no other, we might with advantage copy the 


Methods usually prevailing in the United States, where 


“finish” has been brought to a pitch of perfection seldom see 
elsewhere, 


n 


Such in briefest outline are some of the causes of hand- 
famera failure. As was shown, failure may be, and often is, . 
the entirely to lack of knowledge, or the absence of the proper 
emperament on the part of the user of the instrument. It 
a however, far oftener due, either directly or indirectly, to 
ad or appropriate construction of the camera itself. During 


were lenses always employed having a maximum working aper 


late years there has been a general overhaul of our trade and 
business methods with a view to bring them abreast with the 
needs and the wants of the times in which we live, rather than 
to keep them in correspondence with those of our forefathers. 
Adverse and advisory criticisms have been many and loud, and 
the fierce light of publicity has been turned on dark corners 
innumerable, with the result that in many directions reforms 
of prime importance have been effected. But so far very little 
improvement has taken place in the manufacture of photo- 
graphic materials, and the only strikingly loud voice that has 
been raised is that of the advertiser shouting the unmerited 
praises of his wares, and proclaiming each and all to be the 
“est” and the “most reliable.” The fact, however, remains that 
in photographic materials, as in so many other matters, the pur- 
chasing public still demand the best, and that best cannot now 
be procured from our home markets, which are in an annually 
increasing ratio being flooded with duty-free goods of foreign 
manufacture. If in the near future we are to stem this highly 
undesirable invasion, and secure our lost trade, it is certain 
that our manufacturers must adopt more scientific and modern 
modes of production, must bring themselves into touch with 
the needs of their customers, and must, in a word, keep the 
banner of efficiency flying, and make it the hall mark of their 
wares. The world moves continually forward, and either we 
must move with it, or, if we neglect to do so, we most certainly 
will find ourselves, where many of our present patterns of hand 
cameras ought to be, on the national scrap heap. 
2 F. Grenrett Baxer. 
OH 


THE OBJECTS OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


[Presidential Address to the Edinburgh Photographic Scciety.] 


Iy delivering inaugural addresses it is a common practice to 
make a survey of the present state of affairs and of the possible 
lines of advance, and in speaking to you on the present occasion 
I propose to do something of the kind, as being valuable in 
realising what our objects are, and as suggesting the directions 
in which we may usefully employ our energies. 

With regard to the second point, especially in connection with 
our Society, it is.essential to advance. A society cannot stand 
still ; it can only slip back or step forward. And here I would 
like to call attention to the fact that the activity and usefulness 
of the Edinburgh Photographic Society is not to be measured 
by its mere numerical strength, or even by the prosperity of its 
treasury, though both these are good indications, but is rather 
to be judged by the amount of active work that its members 
carry out, not merely in photographing, but rather in developing 
photography, both from the scientific and artistic point of view. 
Better a dozen earnest workers meeting to discuss their struggles 
to push on than a society of five hundred whose ideal is the 
“ snapshotting ” of their friends, views, buildings, and the like, 
and who are content to meet as a society to hear a lecture on 
some subject more or less photographic, and then forget all 
about it. I do not think, however, that our Society is repre- 
sented by either of these two imaginary bodies ; it comes rather 
in between, and the more I can encourage the spirit of the 
former, which I am glad to say I believe animates most of its 
members already, and drive away the unenterprising attitude 
of the latter, the less I shall feel I have failed in my pre- 
sidential duties. 

The question then arises: How are we best to attain the 
desired end of carrying out our duties as a Society? which I 
consider consist, firstly, in putting our beginners in the right way 
and providing our more advanced workers with the materials and 
appliances not usually available to private individuals; and 
secondly, and of much more importance, the bringing of new 
ideas before each other, and by discussion and consideration. 
weeding out the good from the bad, and fashioning them so as 
to be useful. This twofold aim, however, requires no little 
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sacrifice, which one and all must be prepared to make. We 
must be ready to find money, for I imagine that there is no 
one that considers that either our equipment or premises are 
satisfactory ; but, what is more, we must be prepared to give 
more thought perhaps rather than time to the pursuit which is 
the occasion of our existence. 

How the money is to be raised is a delicate question. Let 
me, however, make one suggestion. Would it not be better to 
rely on the sturdy self-sacrifice that has so nobly marked the 
Scottish character in the past, and provide it from within rather 
than look for it to drop from the hands of some princely bene- 
factor without? If we do not work for it we shall in all prob- 
ability neither value it nor benefit by it. 

Leaving this matter in the hands of the Society—for in a 
democracy like ours it is for them to speak rather than the 
President. or Council—let us now consider the directions in which 
we may profitably spend our efforts, and though perhaps none 
of my suggestions may be in any way new, they may lead some 
present into lines of work that may be fruitful. 

For this purpose I shall look on photography from three 
aspects:—(1) As a means of simple representation; (2) as 
a vehicle for pictorial expression ; and (3) as a field for scientific 
reasearch ; though I am aware that all three sections overlap 
to a very large extent. 

As a means of representation, photography has its most com- 
mon and obvious application, and I need only refer to its employ- 
ment in portraiture, photo-micrography, star-mapping, and the 
like to show in what diverse directions it is utilised. For those 
who are contented to apply photography only as a means of 
representation I would suggest that they should concentrate 
their efforts as far as possible in some particular direction, and 
in this way there is much that is valuable to be done. Sys- 
tematised survey work of an ever-changing town, as is now being 
carried out by our own Society in so satisfactory a manner, 
as the current “Transactions” point owt and the forcoming 
Exhibition will demonstrate, the study of a river from source 
to mouth, as suggested by Mr. Dibdin; the study of the agricul- 
tural peculiarities of a district; the following up of a style of 
architecture ; the recording of meteorological or other natural 
phenomena, etc., are merely examples of the directions in which 
photography, as a representing art, can be made the basis of 
the means of preservation of, and of the addition to, much 
valuable knowledge. As to the means of representation, and in 
how far the representation is exact, is rather a question for 
the third or theoretical aspect of the subject, rather than the 
present; but I may add that beyond the simple photograph 
attempts may be made to represent the solidity of the object 
by stereo-photography, its colour by the various processes of 
colour photography, and its movement by the kinematograph, 
and in all these directions there is much that may be done; e.g., 
taking the use of the latter instrument alone, there are many 
manual operations being replaced by mechanical, so that their 
methods will be forgotten, and can only be adequately represented 
to futuré generations in such away; or, taking another case, 
as I saw recently exhibited in Cambridge, the gradual growth 
and motion of plants may be recorded, and can be exhibited in 
more rapid and convenient sequence than occurs in nature. 

As regards photography as a means of pictorial expression, 
I will say but little, as I feel that there are those present who 
are much more capable than I of discussing the matter. How- 
ever that may be, I think there can be no question in the mind 
of the dispassionate critic who is in any way acquainted with 
what is being done, that photography may be employed as a 
vehicle for the expression of an artist’s ideas just as a brush, 
pen, or pencil, and with the exception of its being practically 
confined to monochrome, with almost as little restriction. The 
public, however, require education; there are many who still 
think that the essential feature of a photograph is that it should 
be what they call “clear,” and here, I think, it is our positive 


duty as a Society to hold our exhibition in a hall of greater 
suitability and accessibility than our present room, so that 
the “man in the street” may have a better chance of realising 
what good photographic pictorial work is like. 

Coming to the third, and to me the most interesting, division 
of the subject—viz., the theoretical, I feel that there is so much 
that should be said that it is difficult to say anything without 
being brought to book for being one-sided and partial, whilst 
of what I might say there is not a little that is but imperfectly 
known and disputed that I run the risk of setting up a discus- 
sion beset with so many thorny points as to permanently en- 
danger the peace of mind of the Society rather than stimulate 
its. activity. 

To the beginner studying scientific photography it seems an 
easy enough affair—some apparently straightforward optics and 
simple chemical reactions ; but on a little further investigation, 
the difficulties in photography, as indeed in every other science, 
become apparent, and it is obvious how little has been done, and 
how much has to be accomplished before a thorough knowledge 
of what really happens every time “ you press the button and we 
do the rest” occurs. How few care or think about it at all, 
but are simply content to accept the result ? 

To raise a few points, I should like to ask, in the first place, 
in how far are our photographic representations misrepresenta- 
tions? Much has been done in perfecting plates and lenses 
to give the correct value of natural colours in monochrome, and 
a form and proportion of our print exactly depicting the object: 
photographed, but in how far do they really do it? For example, 
is the strictly rectilinear, sharply-focussed architectural photo- 
graph that is taken of a building at close quarters with the best 
lens and carefully-levelled camera really like the mosiac we 
build up in our minds of the numerous images formed by moving 
out very narrow-angle eyes, and do not what some people are 
pleased to call the “fuzzy-graphs” of certain pictorial workers 
give a truer picture? Iam by no means sure. Looking in 
another direction, if we try and analyse the chemical and phy- 
sical actions going on in even our simplest proc 


sses, we are 
in many cases face to face with similar difficulties, whilst in 
the fundamental process of all, though we may talk fluently 
about latent images, sub-haloids, and the like, how much is 
but purely speculation ! 

However, the position is far from hopeless ; earnest workers 
in all directions are piecing the various puzzles together, and 
I feel sure that all can lend a helping hand. Shall not members. 
of our Society now, as in the past, place a few fragments in 
position ? 

Besides the fundamental problems, there are many side issues, 
and amongst these I would first mention colour photography. 
Much has been done in this field, but I feel that in spite of 
the extraordinary ingenuity that has been expended in devising 
processes, that the main efforts now being made can only result 
in compromises that are more of interest. as scientific curiosities 
than of real value from the point of view of perfect accuracy 
of representation or pictorial work. However, it may be that 
one of the many processes of colour photography so freely 
heralded by the daily papers, may turn-out to be all that can 
be required. In this connection I may mention that no little 
progress has been made by Professor R. W. Wood in perfecting 
his diffraction process, which he has also adapted to the Joly 
method, thus substituting invariable diffraction colours for the 
fugitive aniline dyes previously employed. But though the 
results exhibited at the British Association were beautiful, the 
application is cumbrous, and far removed from the ideal colour 
photograph some people hope some day to be able to hold im 
their hands. 

Another line of work that I would like to suggest to our workers 
is the study of the photographic action of what one may call in- 
visible light, and of chemical reagents. For instance, X-rays 
produced under different conditions are differently active, and 
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a. from radium rays in their photographic effect. 
iain, Dr. Russell showed some years ago that the photographic 
fon of printed paper, metals, etc.,was due to hydrogen 
Je, Does this compound play any part in the other cases 
n image is produced on a plate? 

ly, have we reached perfection in our processes or mani- 
lative skill? I think not, and I feel that much might still 
s done by working in an intelligent way, as some are doing, 
yender the practice of photography more simple, and its 
sults more permanent and beautiful. 

conclusion, if I may have stimulated any of our members 
start work in.one or other of the many directions I have, 
might have, indicated, or have encouraged others to persevere 
the studies they are already engaged in, I feel that I have 
if spoken. in yain, and that when another session commences 
sshall be able to record not only that the Society has stepped 
myard in every direction, but also that, what is, after all, 
mr object, the Science and Art we love so well shall have been 
anced by some of our efforts. 


J. Tupor Cunpatt, B.Sc. 
tp 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

By Tue Amateur OPTICIAN. 

far is afair charge to make for a small set of negatives required 
rpicture post-cards? I was asked a few weeks ago to take ten 
watives of various parts of the City, and the price offered 
4s the munificent (sic) sum of 3s. 6d. each, this being less 
im the value I set upon my time and qualifications. The offer 
sdeclined with thanks. The commission was eventually taken 
Fan amateur, and executed satisfactorily, though at some 
atin time and material. I think, on the whole, a photo- 
mpher may be fairly termed “expert” whose percentage of 
ilures averages no more than one in twelve; and certainly a 
a who can go round a district and take a set of negatives 
‘ood quality, and without undue loss in time and material, 
serves to have his labours more amply remunerated. 


Some time ago a request came in for a price for a set of twenty 
@eoscopic prints and the same number of stereo-transparen- 
ts; there were twenty negatives to be taken within a radius 
say, forty miles. The pictures were wanted by a successful 
llonist and resident in New Zealand, who wanted these as 
mentoes of his early life and environment. Now, I ask, 
lit is a fair price for such work—twenty negatives, and the 
me number of good prints and transparencies? After making 
migh estimate I concluded that twenty shillings per set would 
yme, and quoted that amount. I heard subsequently that 
e successful Colonist. had abandoned the idea of haying them 
me; probably other quotations had been received, and all 
ind to be, from the buyer’s point of view, too costly. If the 
iiessional Photographers’ Association has not fully considered 
matter, I believe a schedule of charges for various actual 
hypothetical commissions would be of value to the trade 
I do not think there would be much 
me tn the way of “cutting” either by professionals or amateurs, 
fair estimate being understood. The average amateur, if 
ipable, is, in my experience, a person who has a fair notion 
pices ; he does not often under-estimate the value of his work. 


Thad a curious, and not very agreeable, experience some years 
s). Iwas doing a certain class of work in an important centre, 
© Very great friend was similarly engaged in a town about 
te and te work being all kinds of outdoor and indoor 
Biber ‘Oe oe shipyards and engineering establishments. 
Bevard i 3 a piece of work was to be done—one of those 
fialty a anal there is a wide space to be covered, and a 
Bien ing a point of sight ; as a fact, I believe the 

gle lens in the district capable of doing the trick 


was in my outfit. Well, I quoted my usual price of 31s. 6d. for 
a 15 by 12 and proof, and got no reply. A week or two after my 
friend turned up to consult me as to the best method of taking 
this particular photograph, and to borrow my camera and lens— 
the lens! His estimate was 50s., so that, apart from the in- 
trinsic value of one’s work, there is a danger in wnder-quoting. 
I felt a bit sore at first, but my friend was a splendid fellow and’ 
first-rate operator—now, alas! gone to his account—but the 
feeling soon passed off, for, after all, the work could not have 
been in better hands. Many times in the past twenty years I 
have been puzzled as to a fair and reasonable charge, and have- 
often wished for a “standard” rate; the difficulty has not 
been a personal one entirely, because the matter has beer 
discussed with professionals in a variety of districts with the 
same result—viz., no uniform rate. 


No matter what may be the grounds, real or imaginary, the- 
penny-a-liner always scores over every rumour relative to the- 
discovery of photography in natural colours. From _ the- 
scientific point of view, natural-colour photography as an accom~- 
plished fact would be a grand achievement; but, pictorially, L 
cannot see that it would be so satisfactory as many people would 
have us believe. Take our public streets and buildings, for 
instance; is it not clear that, speaking generally, these are 
best treated and most leniently dealt with when reproduced 
photographically in modest subdued and “ subfusk” hues. Every 
town and city contains, unfortunately, some philistine, not to: 
say barbarous, property owner whose taste in the matter of 
colour and decoration never reaches above the level of yellow 
paint. What about the dirt and squalor? We can at the pre- 
sent decently represent all this in black and white, or mono- 
chrome, which is something to be thankful for. Just think, too,. 
what a change there will be in our studios! I strongly recom— 
mend the P.P.A. not to entirely overlook the matter, and to. 
add certain queries to their recently published schedule refer- 
ring to the “ Operators’ and Assistants’ ” certificate, e.g. :— 

Has he a fine artistic eye for the arrangement of colours? 

Can he apply “grease paint” and make up well? 

Is he able to distinguish between a “mole” and a “ pimple,” 
and what notion has he of treating these scientifically, and. 
obliterating an undue preponderance of freckles ? 

We must be prepared for all these contingencies. 


And so on. 


——_—_+—— + —__ 


OF ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES. 


10 
I propose now to attack the spectrogram, and to prove to you,. 
if possible, that it can be totally misleading. 

In the first place, you must recognise that there are two 
distinct types uf spectroscopes—the one in which light is split 
up by a series of prisms, and the other in which a diffraction: 
grating is used. Whichever vou elect as correct can be proved 
wrong, and, if you admit both right within their limits, both 
can be proved to be wrong. 

Dealing first with the prismatic spectrum, a totally erroneous. 
reading may be made, because the more refrangible rays, the: 
yellow, orange, and red, are so humped together that the 
density obtained in these regions is misleading. The diffraction, 
grating, on the other hand, spreads these rays out normally, 
so that faint action may be overlooked. It is, of course, 
easy to translate the one into the other, for it is well, known: 
that the intensity of the colours is inversely proportional to 
the space they occupy. 

Freiherr von Hiibl has given a very instructive diagram of 
the prismatic and diffraction spectroscope curves, which I 
now show, and he says in his work, “Theory and Practice of 
Three-colour Printing,” an English translation of which has: 
just been published by Messrs. Penrose: “We obtain. with a 
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diffraction grating a correct statement as to the colour 
sensitiveness of a plate, but such spectra are of poor luminosity, 
and the minor action of the less refrangible rays, which are the 
most interesting to us, may be completely overlooked. 

“Tf we expose, for instance, the red sensitive plate of com- 
merce to the diffraction spectrum, we miss the red sensitiveness 


entirely, leading us almost to believe that the plate is not | 


orthochromatised, and still this plate may, if light filters are 
used and sufliciently long exposures are given, render red pig- 
ments sufficiently light. 

“For this reason, it is better to employ the prismatic spec- 
trum, and to correct the results for the normal spectrum. 

“To obtain accurate results, we must futher measure the 


densities of the band on different plates, and the Martens 
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Fig. 1. 


polarisation photometer of the firm of Schmidt and Haensch 
us @ very convenient instrument for this purpose. 

“How very different are the results if the prismatic or the 
‘diffraction spectrum is used we shall demonstrate in a few 
examples. 

“Curve A represents a gelatine plate sensitised with ery- 
throsine. According to the prismatic spectrum, we expect the 
same sensitiveness for yellow, green, and blue, whereas the 
normal spectrum shows a curve of very limited sensitiveness 
for yellow-green rays. 

“Curve B shows a gelatine plate of apparent greater red 
‘sensitiveness if exposed to the prismatic spectrum. The normal 
spectrum shows a very small sensitiveness for red, and this 
plate, if used without a filter, on a coloured original will 
actually exhibit no red’ sensitiveness. . 

“The eosine silyer collodion plate, C, if judged by the results 
obtained with the prismatic spectrum, shows only sensitiveness 
for yellow-green, whereas this plate does not render yellow- 
green pigments Heater than the blue, which corresponds to its 
behaviour towards the normal spectrum. 

“A plate, D, showing in the prismatic spectrum equal sen- 
sitiveness for all rays, would be, according to the curve of the 
normal spectrum so little sensitive for the less refrangible rays 
that red objects would be rendered ‘black. 

“Tf all equaily pure and saturated colours are to be rendered 
equally light, the normal spectrum must correspond to a curve 
which is practically a straight line. In the prismatic spectrum 
the: plates would have to show a sensitiveness represented in 
Curve KH.” 

I have stated that, whichever spectrogram you elected to 
consider as correct, I would prove that it was wrong, and I 
would particularly commend a careful consideration of the above 
extract from Freiherr von Htibl; and I would also, 
connection, requote the concluding sentence of Mr. 
marks: “ Nature’s 
cally pure.” 


in this 
Dyer’s re- 
colours are apparently not so spectroscopi- 


Tt is an axiom that all objects illuminated by white ligh 
reflect their own particular colour plus white light; the spec 
trum is composed of pure colours only, therefore I argue tha 
you cannot judge from the action of pure colours the action ¢ 
impure. Some of you are probably acquainted with chemist 
and I would ask you whether it would be fair to estimate fron 
the action of an absolutely pure chemical the action of an im 
pure sample. To bring this closer home to all here, I woul 
ask, Is it fair to judge of the developing action of an old pyr 
solution that is absolutely black by oxidation from the actio 
of a freshly-prepared solution ? 

Because, then, in nature all objects illuminated by white ligh 
reflect white light, should we condemn the use of a chart, 

group of flowers, or a landscape as a test for an ortho plate 
Surely, for “the man in the street ’—the man who buys plate 
to expose in the camera and not in the spectroscope—a chart 1 
a better test if he is going to copy pictures, a group of flower 
is a better test if he is to copy flowers, and a landscape is 

better test if he is going to do general outdoor work—better i 
all cases, because the tests approximate the more nearly to th 
conrititone of every-day work. 

I agree with Mr. Dyer that we are led to expect a great dee 
too much from spectrographic tests, and but little difference 
is to be seen without the use of a yellow filter. 

And why do we see such slight differences ? 

If we examine this subject a little more closely, and put int 
tabular form what little we do know, we may arrive at a cleare 
understanding. The following table is drawn up from variou 
published estimations by Abney, Eder, and others, and, whil 
I do not give the actual dates of the papers from whence th 
table is calculated, you will, I hope, accept my word that 
have put no lead in the scale, and it represents, so far as I ca 
gather, a correct statement. 

In the first column is the colour, 


and, to define it mot 
correctly, is the Frauenhofer line marked by a letter and th 
usual sign a (lambda), meaning wave length; in the secon 
is the visual luminosity of these colours, marked V.L. ; in th 
third is the sensitiveness of the plate—that is, the ordinaa 


plate luminosity—marked P.L. ; in the fourth column is th 
orthochromatic plate sensitiveness or luminosity, marke 
Ugt2 lbp 


I have further divided this table and added the luminositie 
together, so that one part should approximately represent th 
sensitiveness of the ordinary, and the other the ortho sensitiv 
ness, and a slight examination will show why a chart or oth 
natural object is unsatisfactory when compared to our notiol 
preconceived from the spectrogram. ; 


Colour. WE, Pal. ean 

Orange AC 10) 0 | 
Yellow 7D SOMlonn 0 “a 10. 
Yellow-Green x De E 100 772 O01 | OG 40 a 
Green XE | 30 05 10 
Blue XF | + 210) BOA oa 80 
Blue-Violet ae 100 2280 | 1902 260 
Violet \H 1) 80) 80 

Now, it is obvious from this that, if we consider that tl 


numbers represent chemical action or density, although ¥ 
have increased the iso plate luminosity for the less refrangib 
rays, yet the blue and violet sensitiveness remains constal 
and, unless we use a yellow filter to cut this down, the resul 
must be unsatisfactory. 

There is one point in this lass paragraph which leads me ¢ 
to another subject. I stated that the blue and violet sensitiv 
ness remained constant. I would guard myself against possib 
tattack by stating that this is not a necessity of ortho plat 
making. The manufacturer can, and does in some cases, 2 
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jsochromatise his plate, but reduce his blue sensitiveness 
y introducing an excess of dye, or purposely adding a colour 
ert dye so as to stain the gelatine, which will naturally, to 
me extent, obviate the use of the yellow screen. Hence we 
et statements that certain plates can be’ used without a screen. 
his is perfectly true of every iso plate; whether, however, the 
ideal result is attainable by these means is another question 
together. 

The ideal method would be to keep the blue sensitiveness 
stant and increase the speed for the ortho half of the spec- 

nm. The result would be, if we take the visual luminosity 

a guide, 'a blue sensitiveness of 1, and a yellow sensitiveness 
practically 15, which means that a plate would have an H. 
dD. speed of 300 for blue, and 4,500 for yellow. 

[dream sometimes, both in and out of bed, but in my wildest 
reams I have never attained this height of plate manufacture, 
hough, of course, ib may come. 
Summing up, it seems to me that the greatest cause of error 

in the fact that too many do not recognise that the spec- 
um is absolutely pure light, and that no other object gives us 
his-that every natural object or pigment reflects, not only 
is own particular colour, but also white light when it is 
laminated by white light. 

further, the importance of the character of the illuminant 
has not yet been taken into account by the average worker, 
for it is a fact, and a well known fact—at least, so well known 
m the Continent, at any rate, that the illuminant plays no 
inconsiderable part in the correct rendering of colours, that 
sme of the best. reproductive studios there have a revolving 
latform, so that the pictures or other subject can be revolved 
sas to be illuminated by direct sunlight, which is, of course, 
the richest in all colours. ; 
It seems to me to be absurd for the maker of an ortho plate 
to object to the use of a chart on the plea that it reflects white 
Tht, because it must always reflect white light, and has not 
the intelligence to suppress this reflection for the ordinary and 
exert it for the ortho ; and, therefore, if the ortho plate is colour 
fisitive, the white light reflected from the chart must merely 
aid i0 the’ effect of the coloured light. It certainly cannot 
atinguish or reduce the photographic effect, and therefore, if 
tur blues are correctly rendered—or, rather, rendered alike in 
both cases—and the greens and yellows show but little differ- 
“nee, it is, 1 think, but fair to argue that the ortho sensitiveness 
the plate is low compared to the blue, or the luminosity 
ofthe pigments or natural objects is low. 


EH. J. Watt, F.R.P.S. 
eee eee ee 


DITCH-WATER PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dmeu-warer has long been a synonym for all that is duu and 
tinteresting, but even ditch-water has its charms, and it has proved 
puticularly attractive to naturalists. One of these, Mr. Martin 
Duncan, makes a practice of fishing in dirty waters, much to the 
alisgust, apparently, of some of his neighbours, who when they see 

m emerging from his residence with landing-net and bottles come 
tothe conclusion that he is after sticklebacks. This confession he made 
5 an introduction to his lecture to the members of the Camera Club 
Recently—a lecture which bore the title “Ditch-water Photography.” 

And the pastime has its sorrows as well as its joys. The fisher 
pay fee huge delight at the unexpected capture of some rare 
“anism with a long name, and he may always feel gratification 
at the acquirement of increased knowledge. But it is not all gay, 
this dabbling in muddy depths. On one occasion Mr. Duncan had 
y Swarm up a tree for refuge from a herd of cattle which charged 
ov on him, and had to witness the terrible tragedy of his precious 
pera being tossed into the water. Another time a rollicking he- 
ay caught him unawares, and sent him head over heels among the 
Owly inhabitants of the pond over which he was at’ the moment 


ting to secure a prize. The catcher was caught himself by 
the a 


seney of that jocular billy-goat. 


Mr. Duncan always carries a camera with him when upon one of 


these piscatorial excursions. 


to 
a 


pisces. 


We say piscatorial, because it seems 
be the right word to apply to an occupation which needs a net and 
rod, but the beasties caught are not to be numbered among the 
Nor are they insects. Some of them, indeed, seem to be 


like animals with regard to movement, and to belong to the vege- 


table world in other respects. 
refuge behind the convenient term organisms. 


the sporting instinct, nor does he want them for food. 
them as specimens, and either preserves them as such, so 


However, we are quite safe in taking 
impulse of 
He requires 
far as they 


The naturalist does not hunt these creatures from any 


are capable of being preserved, or he nurses them up, feeds them, 
and watches their progress through his microscope. ‘This is what 


Mr. Duncan does, and by means of the microscope he 
number of new observations, while with the assistance of 


he 


others can take advantage of his labours. 
trated his discourse the other night, and very wonder 


th 


nas made a 
his camera 
has taken photographs of the greatly magnified objects so that 
These photographs illus- 
ul some of 
Let: us cite one case in which a careful study of the 


em were. 


habits of one of these lowly organisms has proved of incalculable 


be 


is 


as 


portions of 


to 


mosquito. 
ditches, and 


tu 


near i 
and then for a fresh supply of air. 
with a little 
gnats’ 
want of oxygen. 
dose 
creature is 


nefit to mankind, and as the case is a comparatively recent one it 
all the more likely to appeal to the sympathies of our readers. 


Tt is now a matter of common knowledge that the disease known 
malaria, which slayed its thousands annually, and rendered large 
ropical countries uninhabitable, is carried from victim 
im by the bite of a species of gnat—commonly called the 
Now, the larva of the gnat lives below water in ponds, 
marshy places generally. It is a curious-looking crea- 
re, somewhat like a small caterpillar, with a breathing apparatus 
s tail, and it comes up to the surface of the water évery now 
But if the water be treated 
paraffin oil, so that a film spreads over the surface, the 
breathing arrangements are frustrated, and it soon dies for 
So the remedy for getting rid of the mosquito is to 
parafiin oil, and the 
In this 


vic 


he water where the larva is found with 
illed before it assumes the dangerous form. 


way a study, which unthinkiig persons might regard as puerile, has 


been of immense service to the world at large. 


gr 
co. 


enough to mos 
have 
traceable to their presence. 
usua, 
na 
heat 
point. 


in 


Another most interesting point in the lecture dealt with the photo- 
aphy of those much more minute organisms which come under the 
mmon term bacteria. These rod-like bodies are already familiar 
of us through the medium of photography, and they 
an abiding interest, seeing that so many human diseases are 
But Mr. Duncan contends that the 
method by which bacteria are prepared for microscopic exami- 
ion is all wrong, and he described how they were first subjected to 
and then treated with an aniline dye which was near the boiling 
“You might as well take a sheep,” says he, “roast it, dip it 
boiling dye, and then exhibit it as a correct likeness of the animal 


that browses on the hillsides.” And to show the better way he 
exhibited a photograph of living bacteria. ‘luey were no longer like 
bits of black sealing-wax, but tubular bodies’ with aggregations of 


white protoplasm within the transparent 


membranous envelope. 


This was the first time such a photograph had been publicly exhi- 


bi 


ed, and it won deserved applause from those present. We regret 


that we cannot afford space for more than a mere résumé of a most 


in’ 


teresting lecture. 


Tux first portfolio of photographs from works by old masters, pub- 


lished for use of members of the Arundel Club, is in preparation, 


and will be issued at latest 


Ww. 


access) in privat 


re 


to the members 
fifteen photogra 
be able to enlarge the scope of 


in 
of 
Ww 


by December 1. These photographs, 
of pictures and other works of art (often difficult of 
e collections and elsewhere, of which in no case cau 
productions be obtained iu the ordinary course, will be issued only 
of the Arundel Club. The present series consists of 
hs in a neat case ;-but it is hoped that the club may 
its, activity to a considerable extent 
the future, though this must, of course, depend on the amount 
support received. ‘The annual subscription is one guinea. Those 
ho wish, to join, or desire to receive further information as to the 


hich are to be 


society’s aims and methods, are invited to communicate with Mr. 


Robert Ross, 10, Sheffield Gar, 


ens, Kensington, W. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE. 
A paper on this subject was read by Mr. E. Dockree before the Archi- 
tectural Association last month. It was illustrated by a large 
series of admirable photographs of buildings ‘hung on the walls of 
the meeting-room, and by nearly 170 lantern slides. In his intro- 
ductory remarks the author disclaimed any intention of raising that 
wearisome and unprofitable controversy over the respective merits 
of sketching and photography as a means of depicting buildings. 
Architectural photography had its field. ‘The late John Ruskin, no 
enthusiast concerning photography in general, said “it was the fore- 
most means of translation or reproduction in a graphic form of archi- 
tecture.” By this utterance the great art critic did not exclude all 
other methods of depiction; his own exquisite drawings of archi- 
tecture would at once dispel such a claim. But Ruskin recognised 
the supreme claim of the architectural photograph—its impersonality. 
A drawing, added the lecturer, must necessarily be tinged with the 
individuality and perception, or want of perception, of its author; 
in short, you do not receive an impression of the building through 
your own eyes, but through the eyes of the artist—nay, it is but an 
impression of his impression. Some medium is therefore required 
for affording an impersonal depiction of a building from which each 
beholder can draw his own deductions and impressions. Indeed, 
efforts are being made by some of the leading architects to obtain 
a revision of the Royal Academy rules with regard to architectural 
exhibits; a revision that would permit architects to show their work 
by means of photographs, geometrical drawings, and models, as well 
as or instead of perspective drawings, to which they are at present 
practically restricted. 

Mr. Dockree went on to say :—* My claim for the photograph as 
the best means of exhibiting a building will doubtless be met by two 
objections :—(1) That the photographs can be ‘faked.’ (2) That build- 
ings seen in photographs are frequently distorted, and are not truly 
represented. Both these objections must be admitted; in regard to 
the first I might rest contented to say, So can drawings. One has only 
to study perspectives at the Roya Academy for this fact to be self- 
evident. But if absolutely sharp, clear detail be insisted upon in a 
photograph, it will be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to fake 
it without detection. Only fuzziness to impressionism will disguise 
the effects of manipulation. And architectural photographs in general 
cannot be too sharp. In regard to the second o jection, the fault 
lies entirely with the operator; if you see a distorted building or 
one in impossible perspective, blame not the science but the photo- 
grapher. 

“The most common causes of failure are: (1) The architect desires 
to get too much in one plate; he wants ‘to look over his head? or 
‘round a corner’; in short, tries: to achieve the impossible, in which 
amiable endeavour the photographer collaborates. Occasionally, for 
a special purpose, it may be necessary to take a somewhat distorted 
view; but in general the photographer should resist a request for 
such a view. (2) The operator receives instructions to do ‘the best 
he can’; and with some operators the best does not amount to 
much. In this case the photographer goes blindly to work, never 
pointing out drawbacks or defects (from a photographic standpoint) 
in the views suggested or offering a workable alternative. A third 
reason is a want of knowledge on the part of the operator of either the 
science of optics or the laws of perspective, or both. 


“Concerning size, the larger the photograph of an architectural 
subject can be made, the better in every respect; the details and the 
proportions of the structure are shown to a greater advantage. A 
small picture may be a gem of photography in its way, but you in- 
stinctively feel you would like to see it done larger. The resulting 
picture lacks that ‘quality’ and ‘vim’ only to ke obtained by work- 
ing direct. Again, small plates are ‘small’ in price and tend to 
carelessness and slipshod work; whereas a large plate and its after 
manipulations compel you to walk round and study your subject— 
consider every standpoint—the final one being selected only after 
mature deliberation. 

“For architectural work artificial light should never be resorted 
to if it can be avoided. Though an interior may appear absolutely 
dark to the naked eye, there are always rays sufficient to act upon 
a sensitive plate if time be given. Prolonged exposures are not 
always possible, and one is frequently forced to employ some sort of 
artificial aid. Though I have never employed it, I believe acetylene 
gaslight is the best for photographic purposes, as the spectrum of 


this light most closely approximates to that of the sun. I have in- 
variably used electric arc lamps when photographing the auditoriums, 
of theatres and other dark interiors. One light I warn you not to; 
use for architectural purposes, and that is the one most commonly, 
resorted to—flashlight, magnesium. Its use results in a white glare 
over the objects nearest the camera, and the elimination of detail, 
in the background, so that delicate under-cut carving looks as flat and.. 
formless as a stencil pattern on a wall. : 

“Unfailing patience and effort are required to obtain success inn 
architectural photography. One must be prepared to work at it at. 
all hours of the day and night. I have secured excellent negatives. 
by exposing plates in the subdued light between 3 a.m. and 7 a.m. 
“I would recommend nothing less than a whole plate or a 10 by 8 =, 
personally, I use a 12 by 10, and would a 15 by 12 if I could get about | 
with it and all its appurtenances. in a comfortable manner. The: 
camera should possess double extension; that is, the ‘front’ and. 
‘back’ should be capable of being adjusted by means of a pinion and: 
rack-work, the bellows slightly tapering; and the ‘front’ carrying, 
the lens should have a ‘rising movement’ and, better still, a sliding ; 
movement in addition. All up-to-date cameras have a ‘ swing-back*~ 
capable of two moyments, ‘to’ and ‘from’ the lens, and a ‘reversing - 
back’ to carry the dark slide, so that oblong and upright pictures.. 
can be obtained. Some workers find fault with the ‘turntable’; they; 
assert ‘focussing’ is a difficulty in a dark interior—what light there- 
is coming up through the same from the ground or floor and detracting , 
from the visibility of the image on the ‘focussing screen.’ The turn— 
table has advantages over the solid base board; it reduces the weight. 
of the camera, it facilitates your movements in finding the desired. 
view, and gives rigidity to the whole apparatus, the latter a most. 
important feature when working with lenses of long foci and in. 
exposed positions. The tripod stand, or tripod used with the turn-- 
table, should be folding, with a sliding leg—two or threefold, if of? 
the right weight, is immaterial. The camera and tripod when set 
up for use should not exceed 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 10 in. in height, this.. 
being an average sight-line. A slow-moving spirit-level, circular im. 
shape, should be fixed on the ‘base-board’ of the camera just at 
the side of the front. On the front itself, at the top of the side, a. 
‘plumb index’ should be placed, and another one on the side of the- 
“swing-back.’ These three working together accurately place beyond . 
dispute the absolute verticality of the resulting photograph. 
“The next thing to be considered, and certainly the most important. 
one concerning architecture, is the lens or lenses. One lens will not- 
do everything required of it; and before deciding what to get L 
would-strongly urge the enthusiast to consult some one well versed 
in the matter, and, if the pocket will allow, to purchase the best: 
make possible. Then, should your results not be satisfactory, blame- 
yourself and not the lens. Whatever make is selected, let it be a. 
lens giving no wider angle than 65 deg. for an interior subject, 
whereas 60 deg to 65 deg. is a very pleasing range for exteriors of. 
buildings. Lenses for architectural work must: be of the rectilinear- 
type and possess great covering power and marginal definition. Those- 
of the genuine ‘anastigmatic’ series are absolutely the finest pro-- 
curable for the purpose. Where the purse will allow, I strongly re- 
commend the earnest worker to procure a ‘battery’ of lenses for his. 
use. For instance, for a whole-plate camera a 6} in., 9 in., and: 
12 in. focal lengths; for a 10 by 8 camera an 8 in. 11 in., and 14 in. 
focal lengths; and for a 12 by 10 camera a 10 in., 13 in., and 16 in. 
focal lengths. And to the last-named I would add an 83 in. lens. 

“The apparatus complete, the first operation after the selection of * 
your view is the focussing. The screen upon which this is effected: 
should be ruled into small squares, say, of an inch; this will facilitate~ 
the worker in composing his picture. In focussing, get your subject 
as sharp as you can—roughly so at first; see your vertical lines are~ 
vertical, and not, as one sometimes sees, converging ta meet at. 
some point. Your ‘uprights’ not being true, the camera must be= 
generally ‘levelled’ and the ‘swing-back’ manipulated’ until the 
said lines are vertical, the levels all working true to each other; 
your picture should then be dead ‘upright.’ Now refocus, fixing upon» 
some object midway between the camera and the middle of your ~ 
subject. Note the appearance of the same at the top, bottom, and” 
sides of your screen, using the len’s stops to bring the whole views 
into general sharpness. 

“The knowledge of the exposure to be given is only gained by 
experience; there is no fixed rule, subjects, light, and shade varying> 
to an enormous degree. But bear this in mind: always give plenty— 
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after the shadows, the ‘high lights’ will look after themselves. 
sfer ‘over-eXposure > than ‘ under-exposure.’ ; 

WThose plates having a medium rapidity will be found the most 
viceable, satisfactory, and easy to work. Every plate used must 
‘packed.’ ‘The difference in the resulting picture obtained from 
packed and an unbacked plate is most marked; in fact, in some 
a especially where windows assert themselves in an interior, a 
‘hed plate js an absolute necessity, otherwise halation, the bugbear 
hy, will be so evident as to quite mar the picture, though 
anything else is quite satisfactory. ’ : 

«\ developer composed of pyro, in combination with potash or 


feration. It yields, if properly adjusted in its components, a 
tive soft but vigorous, the class best suited for printing in either 
i ‘platinum.’ In development the watch-words should be: 
Detail first, density afterwards,” not the reverse. To obtain the 
mrect grada ion keep your pyro down to a minimum, to start with; 
e increased as development proceeds. : 
to give the finest block for reproduction is the ‘silver 
hat I mean that done on one of the various P.O.P. 
pers and toned with gold. I prefer that ‘toning’ which includes 
:‘sulphocyanide of ammonium ’; the range of tones and the latitude 
gives is exce lent. The ‘process worker ’—by that I mean the 
likes a good plucky ‘blue-black’ print full of ‘vim? 
It yields a block far superior to any other class of 
int. In bad or dull weather one of the numerous ‘ gas-light papers’ 
tbe employed. For framing and keeping for show purposes there 
0 process equal to the ‘carbon’ or ‘platinum,’ but suitable nega- 
sare required to give the finest results.” 


+ 


AN ANTITHESIS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


N we see those clearly-defined charts of the heavens, showing 
lads of stars that are invisible to the naked eye, and the various 
es of nebule depicted with truthful accuracy, we can form some 
what service photography renders to astronomy. Many recently- 
covered planets have first been detected and their courses recorded 
ithe photographic plate, and in other branches of science photo- 
hy has given its aid in solving Nature’s problems; and we may 
j, without fear of contradiction, that it has become the handmaid 


liwe look at photography from another aspect, the business point 
‘Yew, it seems to have taken a retrograde movement, and, how- 
é much we regret the fact, we must admit that it has somewhat 
tits status, so to speak, as a profession, owing to the revolution 
thas taken place in its processes since the advent of dry plates. 
iW its formule are simple and its principles easily acquired, and 
capital needed to set up in a small way accounts for the 
number that have taken it up of late years and joined the pro- 
nal ranks. 
It has become an entirely universal hobby in every land, with 
aries in every class—of both sexes, too, we find. Are we sur- 
il, then, that photographs have lost their charm, and fail to 
atest us when we see them scattered about—broadcast, as it were 
: ad, and indifferent? We become satiated and sickened 
their ever-increasing abundance ; it wearies the faculty of appre- 
ition, and tends to keep us apathetic, for familiarity makes 


fh efforts, and produce a better class of work than we have 
appeal to the public and gain its sympathy. 


ct 
let qualities, a certa 


ead to the goal of success ; we must possess 
in amount of art culture and individuality, 


composition, true harmony of colour, and see the beauty of form 
depicted in those classic ideals shown there in casts and statuary. 
A knowledge of these principles is essential, and would prevent us 


making those errors that often mar our work. 


The more we think 


over the matter, the more we are convinced that art and photography 


should go hand in hand. 
pertaining to art apply equally to our profession. 


those errors we have passed over unnoticed in the past. 


The canons and fundamental principles, 


To do artistic 
and conscientious work we must possess a certain amount of art 
culture, and, lacking this quality, we shall find ourselves handicapped 
in the future, and it will take years for us to find out and correct 
TRIPOD, 


THE CITY AND GUILDS EXAMINATION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tue following is extracted from the report of the work of the depart- 


ment for the session 1903-4 : — 


ProroGraPHy.—SECTION A. 


In the Honours Grade, every candidate passed; but, on the other- 
hand, only two did well enough to gain a first class, and only one~ 


obtained sufficient marks to qualify for a prize. 


In the Practical 


Examination the work done showed a distinct advance on previous . 
years, but the specimen work sent in was not up to the standard 


of last year. 
over their specimen work. 


Candidates should be advised to take more trouble 


Most of the papers left much to be desired as regards a satisfactory 
real understanding of the why and the wherefore of the various pro- 
cesses, and none of them gave any evidence of a satisfactory know- 


ledge of photographic optics. 


In the Ordinary Grade the percentage of failures is lower than in 
previous years, and as a rule a very fair all-round knowledge of pro- 


cesses was shown. 


Some candidates would have done better if they 


had more clearly grasped what is necessary in answering a question. 
For example, when one is asked to describe a process in the fullest 


possible detail, it is not sufficient to say ‘“ develop, 
the usual way.” Teachers should impress on 


fix, and wash in 
candidates that 


examiners cannot be expected to assume that they know a thing 
unless their knowledge is actually set out in their answers. 
more, in several of the answers, writing “at large”. took the place of 


a concise and exact description of the process referred to. 


Further-’ 


Not a single candidate gave a really satisfactory answer as to the- 
effects of stops on the efficiency of lenses and it would seem that too 
little attention is still paid even to ine most important parts of 


elementary photographic optics. 


The least satisfactory feature in voth grades is the small propor- 


tion of candidates who gain a first class. 


Much useful teaching is 


being done, but it may be douvted whether the students, or possibly 
even the teachers, fully recognise tuat if technical training is to be 
of real service to a profession and those who follow it, such training 
must combine thoroughness as regards knowledge of principles with 


accuracy as regards knowledge of working details. 


Secrion B. 


It is a matter for regret that a large number of students do not 


take advantage of these examinations. 


The average of technical 


knowledge shown in the papers placed before me is higher and more 
general than I have hitherto observed, and I feel sure it would be an 


advantage if a greater 
graphy were induced 


————— 


proportion of those studying “ process” phota~ 
o enter for these examinations and tests. 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD PRIZE COMPETITION, 1904. 


ab will raise our work above mediocrity and attain this end. 


Wcation of the eye is the true foundation of al 


_ this we are on y building on a foundation of sand.” 


° to acquire this art culture, and where is 
ave art schools in abundance open during th 


lhe fees are quite nominal, or very small; bu 
Wed ftom these ins 


iotographic assistants. 
ae toad—a short cut, without preliminary 
F these schools we can learn the elements and 
Inciples of light and shade, gradation of tone, 


“The 
graphic arts, and 
How 
it to be obtained? 
e winter evenings, 
the benefits to be 


itutions are, as a rule, not appreciated by 
They aim at reaching the goal of success 


toil and drudgery. 
canons of art, the 
he laws governing 


Tue following is the 
Class I. (Six Prizes 
the Thornton-Pickard 


ist of prize-winners in the competition :— 


of £5 Each).—For pictures taken with any of 
Cameras, fitted with any pattern of Thornton- 


Pickard Shutters, except “Focal Plane” and Stereoscopic.—-Miss 
Sybil Aird, Eastbourne; Mrs. G. A. Barton, Four Oaks, Birming- 


ham; Mr. 0: P: Top 
Furness; Miss Agnes 
son, Camera Club, Lo 


ham, Bristol; Mr. W. Bratherton, Barrow-in- 
Tomlinson, Chichester; Mr. Duncan Robert- 
ndon. E 


Class II. (Five Prizes of £5 Each).—¥or pictures taken with either 


pattern of the Thornt 
H. Hawke, Helston; 


on-Pickard “Focal Plane” Shutters.—Mr. A. 
Mr. Maurice Brown, Belfast; Mr, A. W. 
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Sargent, Cardiff; Mr. Ettore Merli, Torre Annunziata, Italy; Mr. 
H. A. Game, London. ; 

Class III. (Six Classes of £5 Each).—For pictures taken with any 
of the various’ patterns of the Thornton-Pickard Shutters, except 
“Focal Plane” and Stereoscopic.—Mr. Oscar Hardee, Chislehurst ; 
Mr. F. Morland Andrew, Abingdon-on-Thames; Mr. Oscar Hardee, 
Chislehurst ; Mr. J. Shaw, Manchester; Mr. Albert Durn, Wotton- 
under-Edge ; Mr. Ff, A. Hargreaves, Waiapu Bay, New Zealand. 

Class IV. (Three Prizes of £5 Each).—For stereoscopic pictures 
taken with the Thornton-Pickard Stereoscopic Shutter.—Mr. R. 
Fortune, Bowling, N.B.; Mr. W. Wukinson, Derby; Mr. W. P. 
Thomson, Whalley Range, Manchester. 


ee 

SUBJECT 
“ Waar are the real elements of pleasure in a picture?” is the perti- 
nent question asked by a writer in the “County Gentleman.” One 
thing we may say for certain; that is, that they are different to dif- 
ferent observers. To take two cases, the man who is pleased with 
design is probably very different from the man who delights in sub- 
ject. If a given space is decorated with a good pattern, it becomes 
more pleasing to the eye; and it is this fact that lies at the root of 


all composition... The harmony of sweeping lines, the balance of 
masses, the contrasts of colour, all go together to make up a good 


AND DESIGN. 


pattern. But all these elements of design have another function as 
well—they are intended to represent, or rather to suggest, some 
subject. It is the trained and educated mind that appreciates 


design, but subject can be grasped far more easily. We all know of 
the farmer at the Royal Academy who is rejoiced to recognise a fine 
field of beans, or a group of cattle; yet he is horrified at discovering 
that the value of the picture exceeds that of the cattle themselves. 
It is quite true, however, that to a very large number of people 
their pleasure in looking at a picture is represented by their power 
of recognising the subject. I do not mean merely that they know 
whose portrait they are looking at, but that, on looking at the pic- 
ture, they recognise that the effect suggested by the artist is a part 
of their own experience. 

They have seen the waters of the lake reflecting the hills in just 
that very way; they have been delighted one winter’s morning at | 
seeing the sparkle of the sunlight on driven snow contrasting with 
long pale shadows that reflect the blue light of the open sky; and 
they are intensely pleased to find an artist has noticed just that very 
thing, and made a picture of it. 

“Yes; how true to nature! I have seen that very effect myself,” 
is far more often the ground of appreciation than is any insight into 
the technical powers that enable the artist to embody his idea. 

This is one reason for the great popularity of domestic scenes. 
A photographer or painter who can satisfy his own artistic feelings 
through the instrumentality of familiar scenes and objects is sure of 

“a wide acceptance. But, after all, the picture is good or’ bad—a 
work of art or a mere triviality—just according to its treatment, and 
not because of its subject. 

It is here that the painter of a picture of this kind has so great an 
advantage over the photographer—he can more easily, avoid being 
commonplace. * Many photographic pictures of familiar scenes fai 
because they give the trivial details with such insistence. This is 
recognised by pictorial photographers, who with increasing skill try 
to eliminate what they wish to reject by after work on the negative 
and print. Their very skill leads them into pitfalls. It cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon that all such tampering with the actua 
image brings with it a deterioration of quality of surface, and too 
often a falsification of tone which more than outweighs the gain in 
breadth of effect. 


So 


Tur premises of Mr. Wheeler, photographer, 106, High Street, | 
Oxford, were the scene of a fire on Saturday evening last. The call 
was received by the Brigade at five minutes to nine through the 
police telephone, and the hose truck was soon on the spot. A length | 
of hose was run up at the back of the house to the top room, where the 
fire broke out. It was quickly extinguished. The top landing was 
seriously damaged by the water and smoke, whilst the room was 


quite burnt out. The property belongs to Oriel College. 


Dcetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Noy. Name of Society. Subject. 
7 3 pala A Ramble Round the Towe: 
7...s000ee--| South London Photo. Society... { Doadeon Ais, hn Bedding. ous 
Tsooosaonoce Luton Camera Club ........00.000++ UiGolouas Bhotognan iy. Iilustrat 


\_ Messrs.fSanger Shepherd & Co. 


Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soe. ... Hear ecennnccs Picture Maky 
Lantern Slide Making.  Tlustrat 


Southampton Camera Club ..... Mr. J. A. Hodges, F.R.P.S. 


(PBpene 8 of Over and Und 


Birmingham Photo. Society Bxposed Negatives. Mr. Ag 
Tucker, F ) 
{ Animated P, 
\. Wilkinson. 
f Colour Photography for Archite 
\_ Mr. Chas. B. Howdill, A.R.1.B. A, 
{ Behind the Scenes: ov, the Camera 
\__ the Wild West. Mr. J. W. Hadie. 
Exhibition of R.P.S. Competition Prit 


Ss. L 
otography. Mr. Alb 


8........:..| Nelson Photographie Society ... 


Architectural Asso, Cam. Club 


Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn 
North Middlesex Photo. Society 


The Uses to Advantage of Ort 
Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society ant chromatie Plates. Mr. T. Tho 
Baker. 
Crick'ewood Photo, Society...... Beginuers’ Night. 
G.E.R. Mechanies' Institution) Pictorial Photography. 
Batley and Dis. Photo. Soc. ... { Bromide enlarging: Demonstrat 
The. _ Rays, Mr. B. H. Jacks 
10...........| Watford Camera Club............. Pictorial Photography, Mr. 
Linley. Stereoscopic Photograp 
Mr. Hodgins. ; 
LO veeeeetes Rugby Photographic Society .. eee aes Ehotography of ag 


Hull Photographic Society ..... art Pe ie 


Development of Plates, and the J 
provement of Faulty Negati 
Demonstrated. Mr. A. B. Gardinel 

Re-touching. Mr, J. Way. 

Colour Photooraphy. Demonstrat 
Messrs. tan, r Sheplerd & Co. 


Gateshead Camera Club ......... \ 


Rodley and Dist. Photo. Soc. .. 

Richmond Camera Ciub.. 

London and Proy. Photo. Assn| Open Nigh. a 
aa 7 + sey, | J Lalks on P.cture Making. Discussi 

Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn, | Mr. Fred Burridge, R.E. 


Watford Photographic Society) Lecturettes by Members. ’ 
Wakefield Photo. Society . | ORE OES “Pemonsira le : 


Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society Lantern slide Making. Mr. W. Pa 

Lecturettes, Illustrated by Enlar 

West London Photo. Society ..|; ments. Messrs. W. H. Carr and 
Walker. 


CAMERA CLUB. 
On the 27th ult..Professor Flinders Petrie, the eminent Egyptologis 
who is by no means a stranger to the Camera Club, gave a m¢ 
interesting lecture upon “The Genesis of Art in the Land of t 
Pharaohs.” There is something stimulating in the word “art” 
connection with photographic meetings, and a very large audiex 
assembled to hear the account of some of Professor Petrie’s latest a 
coveries. He spoke of things which happened no. less than ni 
thousand years ago, a remote period which, until the land of Egy 
gave up its secrets, was generally supposed to belong to prehisto 
times. But the labours of the Professor and of some few others ha 
put the clock back a bit, and we now know that, wken Eurore was ow 
run by savage hordes but little removed in intelligence from the bea 
which they hunted, Egypt was far advanced in the arts of civilisatic 
It was to these arts that the lecturer directed attention, and wh 
we add that he is quite an expert photographer, and can illustre 
his remarks by lantern slides taken of the objects which he describe 
many of which were first exposed to the light of day by his o1 
nands after their sleep of many thousand years, it can be imagin 
hat his lecture was full of interest, and was listened to with op 
ears. 
If this early people had not expressed their artistic ideas upon su 
an imperishable material as baked clay, we should have known 
ittle of their capabilities, and here we see how they ornamented jé 
of elegant form with the sculptured representations of animals, at 
ater on, of human beings. Then they knew many other arts, th 
of weaving, for instance. Professor Petrie showed on one sh 
he fragment of a piece of mummy cloth, contrasted with a piece 
the finest of present-day cambric, and so far as excellence of manufé 
ure went, there was nothing to choose between the two. Possibly t 
seventy-century example was the better of the two, for the Kat 
Egyptians had not learned the art of sophistication ; the weighting 
cloth by the use of earths had not occurred to them. 
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Then there was the jewellery—the oldest jewellery known, dis- 
pyered O11 the mummied arm of an Egyptian princess. To this 
dlery the lecturer assigned the date 4700 B.C., and it is in as 
mol condition to-day as it was when first made. One of the bracelets 
sof beads, and a more elaborate one is composed of flat links, made 
jemately of gold and turquoise, and what is very remarkable is that 
iemetal is soldered, and is of most excellent workmanship. 
‘An ivory statue, excellently carved, of one of the first kings of 
mot was another valuable find, and we were told how this little 
ave was so fragile with age that it had to be cleaned with nothing 
wer than a camel-hair brush. Its photograph showed that it was 
f high artistic merit, and as the name of the king it represents is 
nt upon it there is no doubt as to whom it is meant for. 
Professor Petrie aroused much interest by his explanation of the 
bind of photographic apparatus which he employs. He has a long 
mension camera, with a front so made that it can be made to occupy 
iy position. For most of his work he uses an old style Ross R.R. 
las, supplemented with a telephoto lens for work difficult of near 
gprach. Below the camera he has a receptacle holding a hundred 
ins, and these he changes in daylight—one by one—by means of an 
hed sleeve. He showed a large number of photographs of difti- 
alt subjects taken with this camera, not only in Egypt, but in other 
muitries. The lecture was listened to with great attention, and Sir 
q, Trueman Wood occupied the chair. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 
ferozer 26.—A large attendance gathered to hear Mr. F. W. Hicks 
iyea practical demonstration cn the making of positive transparencies 
ended for the subsequent production of enlarged negatives. An 
apet worker, and without the superfluity of “talk,” which on occa- 
ims distinguishes some pictorial exponents of the camera, all he had 
Wy was instructive, to the point, and was listened to with atten- 
im. If the original gradations of the small negative were to be 


jency, he thought, was almost compulsory. Trouble might, and 
fequently did, occur with reticulations of the film, but these, as a 
nie, did not record themselves, provided a daylight enlarging appara- 
lis was employed. With artificial light and a condenser, the opposite 
feyently prevailed. In most cases it was, however, of no moment 
ilatever if the relative gradations were altered. Such alteration 
Under these conditions he 


ladency to clog the shadows. A softly modelled transparency, free 
fim fog or veil, and not too contrasty, should be aimed at, and the 
aker should not mind wasting several plates until the desired result 
as Obtained. Several excellent transparencies were exposed, deve- 
ed, and fixed, and passed round for inspection during the evening, 
he various methods of printing in skies were explained and 


e discussion which followed Mr. Sellors drew attention to the 
fin of the plate cften obtruding itself most unpleasantly in the 
mlarged negative. In srder to minimise this tendency he slightly 
ailaged the transparency. Mr. Hicks, in reply, said he did not 
think the results compensated for the extra trouble involved. It was 
lita case of the grain of the transparency showing so much as that 
ithe original negative, which was generally a fast one, and possessed 
‘far coarser deposit. If hand work was required to be done on 
tie transparency then, of course, the case was different. 


CAMBRIDGE PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


Usnmr the chairmanshi~ of Mr. F. J. Stoakley, vice-president, a 
meeting of the Cambridge and District Photographic Club was held 
Mt the Prince of Wales Hotel on Tuesday evening last week, when 
Me medals secured by competitors in the recent exhibition at the 
“orn Exchange were distributed by Mrs. McKenny Hughes. 
Previous to the presentations there was an animated discussion on 
ubjects of interest to members, and several promises of addresses 
ind demonstrations in the coming winter were made. 

Mt. W. B. Redfern introduced Mrs. Hughes with the remark that 
the took great interest in photography, being herself an artist of no 
mean ability, 


Mrs. McKenny Hughes, having presented the medals, expressed 
the great pleasure with which she attended the meeting, and re- 
marked upon the delights experienced by all who took up photo- 
graphy as a hobby. The art gave scope for the exercise of indi- 
viduality im no slight degree, and the possibilities of stamping 
individuality upon one’s work were numerous. Though the camera 
could never take the place of the brush, it could be used to seize 
some passing effect, some combination of light and shade, some 
characteristic mood of a person, so as to produce in their mind the 
sensations that inspired the artist. This power of artistic interpre- 
tation was the hghest form of art.. Mrs. Hughes also referred to 
photography as an auxiliary of natural history work, and hoped that 
those beautiful pictures of animate life might take the place of col- 
lections of dead creatures. 

The cup that was presented by Mr. A. W. Smith for the best 
picture in the local classes, became the personal property of the 
Rev. H. R. Campion, who has won ‘it on three successive occasions. 

Mr. Redfern proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Hughes, and made 
an emphatic reference to the utter unsuitability of the room in which 
the exhibition was held. Entrance to the room was gained by pass- 
ing up stone steps, which always made him feel that he would find 
a warder waiting at the top, and he was sure that*the nature of 
the approach debarred many from visiting the exhibition. Then 
it was quite impossble to light the room properly, for there was 
no daylight, and electric light was unsuitable during the day. He 
strongly urged the club to do their utmost to obtain another room 
from the Horticultural Society, for the present one was quite un- 
worthy of the time and trouble spent in putting up the pictures, for 
it failed to do them justice. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. A. C. Haddon spoke respecting the Photographic Survey 
of Cambridgeshire which was being taken in hand by the Antiquarian 
Society, and urged all members of the club to join them in this work. 
The opportunities in this connection were practically unlimited, 
and it was work which every member ought to take up. He trusted 
that they would do all that they could to further the scheme, the 
success of which they could very materially affect. 

The Secretary stated that the Council had the matter in hand and 
would very shortly issue to the members the appeal which the Anti- 
quarian Society had sent. Steps were being taken to interest mem- 
bers in the survey. 

Prof. McKenny Hughes, in a racy speech, impressed upon the 
members the very great help they could give in the matter of 
records. He pointed out that in many of the out-of-the-way villages 
in the county there were distinctive types of people which. 
ought to be recorded in this way, and spoke of the great help that 
could be thus given to the Anthropologists such as Dr. Haddon. 
Referring to this one particular science, he instanced how on many 
occasions material help would have been found if he could have had 
some of his “finds” photographed as soon as discovered. Those 
who unearthed these early remains and curious earthworks were very 
seldom photographed, and the looked to members of that club to 
give their assistance in helping to put on permanent record the 
interesting and valuable discoveries which were continually being 
made in the county. 

Dr. Bansall proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
Hughes, which was carried by acclamation. 


o Prof. and Mrs. 


ae 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
November 2, 3, 4, 5.—Newark Photographic Exhibition. 
L. C. B. Appleby, Barnbygate House, Newark. 


November 2-23.—Plymouth. Hon. Sec. Photographic Section, 
Chas. R. Rowe, 2, Walnut Villas, Cockington, Torquay. 


November 3, 4, 5.—Motherwell Y.M.I. Camera Club. Hon. Sec , 
James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell. ‘ 


Secretary, . 


November 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 


November 15-19.—Sunderland Camera Club. Hon. Sec., Selby-Ord, 
52, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 


November 17-18.—Braintree and Bocking Camera Club. Hon. 
Sec. W. H. Tilston, 81, High Street, Braintree, Essex. 
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November 17-19.—Darwen Photographic Association. Hon. Sec., 
J. G. Thomas. 

November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secre- 
taries, J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. H. 
Sutton, 57, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 23-25.—Hove Camera Club. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

November 25-26.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 26-December 3.—G'asgow Eastern Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association, Secretaries, John Brough, 68, Dalmarnock 
Street, Park Head, Glasgow; and Geo, R. Johnstone, 591, Alexandra 
Parade, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
Secretary, S* C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 12-17.—Sefton Park Photographic Sociéty, Liverpool. 
Hon. Secretary, H. E. Cubley, 3, Langdale Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8. 
G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfiela, Southampton. 

December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. 
“tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January 12-14, 1905. Boston Camera Club. Hon. Sec., H. M. 
‘Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. 
tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

January 20-21, 1905.—South Hssex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, EL. 

January 28-lebruary 12, 1905.—Photographic Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille. 

February 6-11, 1905. — Blairgowrie and District Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographio 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 

March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 8.E. 

March 20-25, 1905.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. 
Sec. John B, Parnham. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
_Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


Hon. Secretary, A. R 


Hon. Secre- 


Hon. Secre- 


Hon. 
Secretary, F. G 
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FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Ilerts. 

March 31, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on Ilford 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


15 


Wooprorp Photographic Society.—This Society held its annual 
general meeting on Wednesday, October 19. The election of officers 
for the session 1904-5 resulted as follows :—President, Mr. H. Wilmer. 
Vice-presidents, Messrs. A. Ziegele and A. Horsley Hinton. R.P.S. 

“ Affiliation Delegates, Messrs. E. Marriage and E. C. Winney. Council, 
Messrs. W. L. F. Wastel, G. H. Grimsell, E. H. Carpenter, and W. 

‘Ormel. Lanternist, Mr. Reginald A. Malby. Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
F. G. Emler. Assistant Hen. Secretary, Mr. E. H. R. Hillsworth. 
It was announced that the photographic survey of Woodford, which 
‘this Society undertook, was now nearing completion, and a Committee 
was chosen to finish the work. 


Commercial § egal Intelligence 


et 


Srricut, Lrp. (Photographers, London).—Issue on October 17 
£2,550 debentures, part of a series created June 25, 1904, to seq 
£10,000, charged on the company’s property, present and futu 
including uncalled capital (if any). No trustees. Total amo 
previously issued of same series, £7,450. 


BrrnaRp Cooper, Lrp.—Capital, £2,000 in £1 shares (500 pre! 
ence). Object: to carry on the business of photographers, fine 
and photographic dealers, picture-frame makers, dealers in phe 
graphic apparatus and accessories, plates, papers, mounts, ; 
chemicals, etc. No initial public issue. B. Cooper is the f 
managing director. Qualification, £25. Remuneration as fixed 
the company. 


Tue statutory meeting of the creditors interested under the fail 
re Charles Hicks Evykyn, of 49, Eaton Terrace, Eaton Square, | 
was held at the London Bankruptcy Court on Friday last before 1 
Bowyer. Debtor estimated his liabilities at £1,000, and his as: 
at £90. The debtor stated that in 1892 he received £10,000 un 
the will of his grandfather, but he lost about £3,000 of it i 
business in Algiers, and he had also lost large sums in connect 
with various companies. He was at present a partner in the Di 
Photogravure Company, of 21, Farringdon Avenue. He put £ 
into the business, and now acted as the business manager. ' 
bankruptcy proceedings did not relate to that business as a whi 
but only to himself personally. He alleged his present position 
have been caused through the failure of a printing company and 
advertising agency. The estate was left in the hands of the offi 
receiver for summary administration in the usual manner. 


Re William John Le Couteur, photographer, 16, Brook Str 
Hanover Square, and 312, Regent Street, W. ‘The first meeting 
the creditors concerned under this failure took place at the Lon 
3ankruptcy Court on Monday last before Mr. Chapman. It appea 
that the debtor was at present without any occupation. Ab 
five years ago a company was formed to take over his business ca 
The Photographic Association, at 16, Brook Street, W., and del 
became managing director at a salary of £6 per week. In Novem 
1899, he was made bankrupt, on the petition of a Mr. Scott, 
respect of a debt contracted by him on behalf of the company. 
November, 1902, further debentures were issued by the comp 
to Captain Henry Connop and Captain Richardson, directors of 
company, and debtor was then induced to sign another agreen 
with regard to his services as manager, under which his emp 
ment was to cease upon the company going into liquidation, 
the business being sold, and that he was to be free to work aj 
from the company. Under that agreement he worked until Ji 
1903, when the debenture holders foreclosed, and carried on 
business until the liquidation of the company in November, I 
Debtor acted as manager for the receiver for four or five mon 
when he was dismissed. The company’s business was afterwé 
sold to the petitioning creditor. Upon the expiration of the ¢ 
pany’s lease at 16, Brook Street the company removed, and a_ 
Whitehead took the premises on behalf of the debtor's wife, 7 
still carried on business there as a photographer. Del 
assisted his wife in the business, no arrangement having been m 
for his remuneration. About April last the purchaser of the b 
ness from the company made an application to the Court for 
injunction restraining debtor from practising as a photograp 
under, the first agreement with the company. Debtor defended 
action, on the ground that the first agreement was null and v 
and that the company had gone into liquidation, but upon a | 
technicality he lost. the action, with the result that he had to 
£130 in respect of costs. A bankruptcy notice was served upon 
for that amount, and the receiving order was afterwards made. 
income had amounted to about £300 a year for the last five or 
years. He was made bankrupt in the High Court in 1899, and 
dividend had been paid to the creditors under the bankruptcy. 
attributed his present position to the costs incurred in the ac 
by the petitioning creditor.. After some discussion it was deci 
to adjourn the meeting. 
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Normenam Camera Club.—At last _Week’s meeting of the 
Nottingham Camera Club (Mechanic's Institution), Mr. E. H. Aitken 
felivered a practical address on © Printing, Developing, and Toning 
Bromide Papers,” the most interesting portion of which was a demon- 
stration of the newer method of toning with sodium sulphide. 

LonDon and Provincial Photographic Association.—On Thursday last 
. Freshwater showed Prof. W. R. Woods’ new pictures of colour 
holography by diffraction; he also explained the method by which 
hey were produced. The members present were much interested 
the process, and considered the colours produced to be very pure. 
Norr# Middlesex Photographic Society.—At Hanlev Hall, Crouch 
Hill, on October 26, Mr. F. J. Mortimer lectured before the above 
Rocicty on “ Scillonian Pictures.” His many visits to this semi- 
fropical region enabled him to illustrate his lecture with over two 
imdred slides, but the most interesting were, perhaps, those which 
represented the subject of wave studies and seascapes. 


rverrpooL Amateur Photographic Association.—A. meeting of this 
gsociation was held on Thursday evening last in the club rocms, 
fherle Street. Mr. A. W. Beer delivered a lecture, entitled, “Mosses 
nom some Old English Stones.” ‘The address, which was illustrated 
ly lantern slides, dealt specially with Stonehenge, Hampton Court, 
he New Forest, and Warwick Castle. 

ast week there was delivered in the rooms of the Dundee and 
lst of Scotland Photographic Association the first of a-series’ of 
atures to beginners. The lecturer was Mr. Peter Feathers, and 
took for his subject “The Camera and Lens,” giving an interesting 
cription of the mechanism and working of the photographic 
pparatus. 

(Cuprary Scorr, R.N., and the officers of the “Discovery” 
intarctic Expedition will be present at the opening of the Antarctic 
ibition of water-colours, photographs, and other articles of 
ilerest used in the South Polar regions during their recent expedi- 
m, which will take place at the Bruton Galleries, Bond Street, 
Hay (Friday). Sir Clements Markham, President of the Royal 
eographical Society, will open the exhibition at three o’clock. 

Pictye the Camera.—When William Watson and Robert Bentley, 
fileeds, were brought before the Stipendiary Magistrate last week, 
macharge of manufacturing counterfeit coin, the Deputy-Chief Con- 
Mr. Dalton, asked that an order should be made for the photo- 
phing of Bentley, who objected to face the camera. Bentley re- 
ed because he said the police had already a photograph of him in 


ly stating, with much emphasis, that the man could not be photo- 
aphed before trial. “That was the law in 1895, but it has been 
lieved since then,” remarked the Stipendiary. “Oh! of course, 
ou prs Sure to alter it,” retorted Watson. The Stipendiary : “You 
eVel't seen the regulations made in 1896.” “Then read ’em out, 
a em out like a gentleman,” exclaimed the old man, excitedly ; 
idding that they wanted to photograph him simply to aggravate 
a The men were remanded for a week, when the committal to 
ihe Assizes will take place. 


“ 
Taz Three-Colour Process, as Applied to Letterpress Printing,” 
fas the subject of a lecture by Mr. Charles W. Gamble, of the 
a? Technological Institute, at the Technical Schools, 
Fs fr, on Friday last. Mr. Gamble, in his preliminary observa- 
4 . out that the desire to render pictures in colour was not 
Bectic ana new one. Ruskin had told them that whereyer men 
Was “a and free they love bright colour, and wherever a picture 
es ca there had always been the desire to give a reasonable 
isioh a the colours. — About 100 years had now elapsed since 
flight edgwood made his experiments, which constituted a record 
hot, ae Sensitive substances. In sketching the history of 
os pee ores, the lecturer described the principle of three- 
which t sh ayaphy. expounded by James Clerk Maxwell in 1861, and 
also Blain a, of all photography in natural colours. Mr. Gamble 
etterpr ee great length the three-colour process as applied to 
ees Printing, his remarks being made exceedingly interesting 


Y lante; i 7 
ice slides, and a large number of examples in monochrome 
ur, ; 


Correspondence. 


*“,” Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given 

*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents, 

Sg 


TREATING THE SURFACES OF PLATINUM PRINTS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have lately tried the effect of rubbing the surfaces of 
platinum prints with encaustic cerate and find this greatly improves 
the brilliancy of the print, so much so that I am inclined to treat 
all my platinotypes in this way. Can you, or any of your readers, 
say if prints treated in this manner would be likely to lose the purity 
of the whites in time ? There appears to be no loss so far.—Yours 
truly, 1s Se 

November 1, 1904. 

[Our correspondent will probably find that the whites of his prints 
will go yellow in time.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


A PROBLEM. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As a constant reader of your paper will you bear with 
me in writing you in confidence. I am a Baptist minister. Unfor- 
tunately, for some time I have been out of a pastorate through no 
fault of my own, but through the weakness of our denominational: 
system. I am also a competent photographer in all its branches, 
and have been for sixteen years. 

Being without a pastorate I have resorted to my business among 
private friends. I feel it is only honourable so to act rather than 
be in any way dependent upon charity 

I write you for your advice, which I trust you wi 
for which I shall be grateful. 

Do you know of a good opening where I could start business with- 
out incurring much expense ? I have all needful apparatus to work 
with. Should prefer the South Coast, or do you know of any opening 
to manage a business ? I need not say I am capable as a business man. 

If in my anxious position you cam assist me I shall esteem it a 
great favour. 

You will understand me when I say I am not anxious for a mere 
journeyman’s position, ‘but one of trust, and in which I could merit 
respect. I have been well known and respected for many years. I 
have a wife and one daughter, both acquainted with the business, 
and will be a valuable help. 3 

Kindly forgive this lengthy letter, and oblige me, should you know 
of anything suitable, or a small business.—Faithfully yours, Cc. 

November 1, 1904. 

[Why does not our correspondent advertise in the outer columns of 
this Journan ? We are sorry we cannot further help him in the 
matter.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


give me, and 


ANOTHER PROBLEM. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Your article, “A Press Side Line,” in the B.J.P. of 
October 14, has interested me very much, and I am taking the liberty 
of writing you for a few hints on the subject. Owing to dulness in 
the photogravure line and other reasons over which I had no control 
I find myself out of a situation, and things in that line seem to be at 
a very low ebb. 

I have had nearly four years’ experience in negative making for 
photogravure and half-tone, and my work has been of a varied 
character, including neg. making up to 40in. by 30in. (direct ortho) 
from paintings, etc., copying coloured originals, specimens of the arts 
and crafts in hammered copper, etc. ; laces and coloured fabrics; and 
for catalogue illustration for some of the leading drapery establish- 
ments. Previous to this I had several years’ experience in general 
professional portrait photography in and out of doors, and I have 
not neglected this latter branch during the past four years. 

Of course, as you hint in your article, other qualities are necessary 
to make a success of this branch. 

A’ dark-room and work-room in the City would be a necessity, would 
it not ? 
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If you will kindly favour me with your advice I will esteem it a with the times” and meet this insidious form of competition in» 
great kindness.—I am, yours, etc., Giph INS” only possible way. 
November 1, 1904. These photographers are not of your correspondent’s class, and 
[Our advice is simple. Either advertise, or call on the editors of they do not appeal to his clients he can afford to view their meth 
the illustrated papers with specimens of your work.—Ebs. B.J.P.] with equanimity, or, as he politely puts it, he need not “ descend 
their level.” 
SPURIOUS SPECIMENS. " We submit, therefore, tlt a Mr. Wena” is not qualified 
: judge, or appreciate, cur position in this matter. 
To the Editors. In concluding this correspondence—as far as we are concernet 
Gentlemen,—Re your correspondent “P. W.”— I have a similar may we add that about seven years ago we proposed to several 
thing here. An amateur, who for some time had been snapping | the leading Liverpool photographers what we considered might pri 
people in spare time, opening a studio directly opposite me, and an effective means of preventing local photography from drift 
filling his window with absolutely the finest carbons it would be into its present condition, viz., a scheme of amalgamation. It y 
possible to obtain. Of course, they are not his work—some of the rejected by them, and its revival here is impossible now, but 
children’s faces he has in have taken prizes. Out of the whole show, venture to think there are still cities where powerful combinati 
three, or possibly four, are people he has taken, printed, etc., away. might do much to redeem the present position of affairs and to 
Photography-is far too easy. It is not difficult now-a-days to establish (at all events locally) the status of “photography as a p 
guess the right exposure and get a negative. Then, like my opposition, fession.” . 
it is sent away to be retouched, printed, mounted, and worked up, With our best thanks to you, gentlemen,—We are, yours faithful 
and is then quite equal to, if not better than the ordinary professional RDRINGION’S, LIMITED 
work. Nobody can blame an amateur for wishing to get on, but 29, Bold Street, Liverpool. 
when it is done by false specimens, etc., etc., you can almost wonder ===) 
if is not equal to “obtaining money idle false BRASS for, THE “STEADMAN” EXPOSURE SYSTEM. 
as in this case, the work cannot always be good, even if it fails in i 
“the posing, etc.—Faithfully, Ten By Eieur. : To the Editors. 
November 1, 1904. Gentlemen,— A good judge is said to “never give his reasons,” a 
Mr. Steadman in giving the reasons for his elaborate subject. clas 
5 fication reveals the unsoundness of its basis. 
NOTHING LIKE BUTTONS. He starts by acknowledging the possibility of correctly renderi 
To the Editors. on one plate a subject having foreground, middie distance, and bird 
Gentlemen,—We believe matter published in the Press is invariably eye plane (I adopt his own peculiar phrase to avoid confusion), #1 


regarded as fair material for comment, and in alluding ambiguously is to say the feeble contrast in the bird’s-eye plane is correctly x 
to a case which we recollect reading in the photographic journals dered on the plate as it is seen. He now presumes that if this bit 
we must disclaim the least idea of hurting the feelings of anyone, | bird’s-eye view is photographed on a plate without middle distam 
our intention being solely to give force to a “point” in our argument. | OT foreground, the rendering which was correct before is now ine 
Assuming that your correspondent _ T. Vanderbilt” correctly | tect, and that it is necessary to secure more contrast between t 
states the case in which he was fined, he appears to have been hardly ones than appear to the eye, in order to “cover some consideral 
treated in this particular instance. part of the natural scale of tones.” It is this presumption which 
This gentleman’s letter displays great animus, and, as usual with unsound. The delicate lights and shades on a snow-drift may 
most people when writing in the heat of temper, he becomes illogical, peniecthy, and correctly rendered on a plate, and yet only a small p: 
and, consequently, amusing, as while congratulating himself on of the “natural scale of tones” utilised. And even assuming that 
never having “descended to our level;”: and charging us with what increase in contrast between the tones is desirable, Mr. Steadm 
he is pleased to call “ mud-throwing,” he endeavours to the utmost of ots ou that he secures it by “forcing the greatest effect up to t 
his ability to bespatter us with this delectable compound, and indis- ired point of density by longer development or intensificatior 
criminately mixes a few stones with it. does not seem to be aware that it is the length of developme! 
Making alloivance therefore for your correspondent’s evident state not the length of exposure (or subject classification) which git 
of irritation, we propose only to seriously notice those assertions power to spread the tones out to a greater or a less range, a 
which in their present crude form are calculated to create erroneous hat his elaborate classification is useless for this particular end. 
impressions. The only need in exposure is to bring the greater part of the tor 
Re “Giving away Enlargements.”—Some years since there were of the subject within the “correct exposure” range of the plate, a 


three firms in Bold Street (one was Barraud’s) presenting opals or | any subject classification which does more than secure this is 1 
enlargements with each dozen cabinets. Now the public are keenly necessary. When photographing distance alone it may be well 
watchful for any “bargain,” and finding many of our clients taking essen the exposure (say one half) to secure this desired end. A 
advantage of these offers, we deemed it necessary for the protection of variation in contrast of tones is a matter to be treated in developmel 
our own interests to do something of the kind, so we included with nob in exposure. 
every 25s. order, a boudoir-size bromide. ‘This we did for a limited It is a little difficult for plain men, who (to use an architectu 
period only, and when we considered our object attained, we with- simile) are more used to Early English than to Flamboyant style, 
drew these pictures. Liverpool! is not like Dublin, or the West-End follow Mr. Steadman in all his flights. But perhaps he will expla 
of London; the commercial spirit is strong here and must be reckoned his image of “the brightest professor of physics” with “no unit 
with. actinism,” wondering whether the light is strong enough or not 
In our first letter to your paper we remarked that certain “high- make a snap shot; and how this image can exist side by side wi 
art” photographers write continually to the best people here (chiefly “any child of school age with any good meter or sensitive papel 
ladies) offering sittings. So far, we have never done this, but your learning in an. hour or less to expose correctly. 
-correspondent’s statement would lead readers to a different conclusion. What does he mean by saying there is no uniform system of opadi 
‘The “free invitations by the hundreds” are those issued annually to measurements ? Any photometer maker could have told hi 
the children attending the Lord Mayor's fancy dress ball. This invi- differently. 
tation scheme was originated by a late Bold Street firm, and we, What does he mean by saying we have no uniform system 
in common with all the principal photographers here, were compelled diaphragm markings, when all English makers use the standard 
in self-defence to follow suit, or see hundreds of our clients go else- | the Royal Photographic Society? Hyen in plate-speed markings (w 


where. Beyond this, and occasional requests for sittings to Church | formity in which is yet open to improvement) no one would suspé 
dignitaries, Lord Mayors and professional celebrities for publication from Mr. Steadman’s assertions that nearly half the English make 


purposes (perfectly legitimate busine and the custom of photo- mark their boxes by the most advanced system—that of Hurter ai 
graphers everywhere), we have as yet offered no free sittings. We | Driffield. 
say “as yet,” because we shall probably soon be forced to “move I certainly say “amen” to the plea for greater uniformity in phot 
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saphie standards, but why shut our eyes to the advances already 
8 tained in that direction?—Yours truly, ALFRED WATKINS. 


Hereford. 
October 31, 1904. 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF DYES WHICH PRODUCE TOTAL 
ij SPECTRUM SENSITIVENESS. 
To the Editors. 

(entlemen,—1 am sorry to encroach once more on your valuable 
space jn reference to my article on dyes which produce total spec- 
¢rum sensitiveness, and wouid not do so had not further experiments 
gone to substantiate the data laid by me before your readers. Of 
Vhese I trust you will receive an account in due course. Mr. Wall’s 
gnission to notice or explain the fact which I pointed out, that his 
letter only corroborated my statements instead of contradicting them, 
‘sso weak as to want no comment on my part.—I am, yours faithfully, 
T. THorne Baker. 
16, Rutland Park Mansions, Willesden Green, N.W. 

October 28, 1904. 
(This correspondence must now cease.—Hps. B.J.P.] 


DRYING NEGATIVES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Re your paragraph “ Drying Negatives Quickly” under 
“News and Notes.” As you invite discussion of the subject and go so 
av as to. say you would “be much obliged” to receive remarks on the 
matter, I, for one, cannot vesist the temptation to add to your 
editorial happiness by sending you a few results of actual experience. 
Tj is so general for writers of books and articles, who, perhaps, have 
not really practised what they are writing about, to say “so and so 
may be done.” This is particularly noticeable, by the wav. in lantern 
handbooks, and I think the writer, who speaks of drying-off negatives 
y soaking in methylated spirit for two minutes, is wise to qualify 
is statement by the subjunctive clause, “if the spirit is strong 
enough.” I have heard something about a seafaring tale which would 
have been longer if a certain bowl had been stronger. 

And now with regard to methylated spirit. It can usually be pur- 
chased up to a strength of 64 deg. overproof, at least, I always made 
apoint of selling that strength myself, but I do not suppose the kind 
sd at oilshops would stand that test, and, moreover, one always 
ms the risk there of having it measured out in a dirty measure, 
pethaps previously used for some oily substance. 

Owing to our teetotal friends in introducing prohibition on Sun- 


the addition of wood naphtha, which, not being of an oily nature, 
id not detract from the usefulness of the spirit. It was found by 
the Excise that a taste was acquired for this as a convivial beverage, 
especially in these prohibition towns in the North where the indul- 
gence in their favourite whiskey was barred to them on Sundays. To 
prevent ‘this great loss to the revenue (about 15s. a gallon) the Excise 
then ordered it to be mixed with mineral naphtha, a most nauseous, 


thjectionable or drying off plates and prints. By making proper 
*pplication the old form can still be obtained, but the person apply- 
ng, must, I think, satisfy the Excise that he wants it bona fide for 
Stientific and not bibulous purposes. No doubt some of the greasi- 
Mss might be precipitated by the addition of water and redistilling, 
hut this would be one of the blackest crimes against Statute Law, 
and the penalties would debar the culprit (if caught) from any further 
Practice of photography as a hobby. 
Sometimes when, inadvertently, standing near Scotch gentlemen 
ibilst ley are indulging in their national beverage, I have thought, 
‘pecially when the diluent was warm water, which, of course, brings 
“ More aroma, that I eould detect something more than a soupcon 
ot naph ha, But then one is now and again startled at reading in 
: technical papers that some eminent distiller has been fined several 
Sisand pounds for redistilling methylated spirit in his cellars. 
a ' too bad when he pleads ignorance of the law, besides, it de- 
Nes us of such a, lot of whiskey. : 
Y plate in methylated spirit it should be washed quite free 
YP0, preferably given a bath in saturated solution of chrome 


but, unfortunately, also an oily substance, and for this reason very, 


alum, rocking the plate for about ten minutes. Then wash out the 
alum and dry off superfluous drops of water on both sides of the plate 
with corners of blotting paper, or absorbent cotton wool. The plate 
should then be rocked for at least ten minutes in methylated spirit, 
then moved rapidly in the air with a pendulum-like action of the arm, 
placed in a metal rack over a gentle warmth or in current of air. 
With regard to the latter, I thing centrifugal motion would be good, 
and I can conceive nothing better in theory, I have not tried it, than 
fixing the plate on the fans of a ventilator such as are worked by 
electric motors. 

With regard to dust, I think flies are more injurious to plates which 
are drying, and in the summer and autumn it is desirable to place 
the rack in a muslin safe such as is used for meat, ete.—Yours faith- 
fully, ALGERNON BROOKER. 

Lewes. 

October 28, 1904. 

[We are obliged to Mr. Brooker for his interesting letter. The 
remarks on drying negatives to which he refers were quoted from the 
“Westminster Gazette.’—Eps. B.J.P.] 


STALE PLATES. 
* To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your issue of the B.J.P. for September 9, a letter 
appears signed “Enquirer,” on the above subject, and I quite 
sympathise with him and with anyone who has the misfortune 
to purchase old and stale plates whilst unsuspectingly believing they 
are getting fresh. 

Would not a good remedy for this be for the makers to mark every 
box of plates with the date of issue of its particular batch ? This 
plan might appear to have its drawbacks to dealers, and certainly a 
few might have to suffer a little at first, but the thing would very 
soon right itself and work out better for all parties concerned. I 
feel sure that the plate-makers who are bold enough to adopt this 
plan, and draw attention to it, will score by it, and so will everybody 
else in the long run. At any rate if this plan could be adopted, pur- 
chasers would only haye themselves to blame for buying “stale 
plates."—I am, gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

Lestiz W. Forp. 

Queenstown, Cape Colony. 

October 10, 1904. 


+ 


PuiymoutH Photographic Society’s winter session was inaugurated 
at the Atheneum on Friday evening last, with a presidential address 
and a lantern’slide display. Mr. J. T. Johnson marked his election 
to the presidency by entertaining the committee at dinner at Little 
Efford on Saturday, and during the evening, Mr. Wilfred Grist was 
presented with a silver cigarette case, engraved with his monogram, 
as a souvenir of his honorary secretaryship during the last four years. 
An interesting programme for the session, with an exhibition of 
members’ work, was announced. 


Curonic X-ray Dermatitis —Our esteemed contemporary, “The 
Medical Press,” has a few words to say on this subject which may go 
ar to allay the recently-raised fears of X-ray operators. It re- 
marks :—‘ Certain daily newspapers have raised the ghost of a well- 
known malady—as is their wont—and have done their best to make 
he blood of the public turn to water with their turnip-headed wonder. 
The fact that workers with the Réntgen rays are subject to an ex- 
tremely chronic, distressing, and incurable inflammation of the hands 
has at length penetrated the recesses of Fleet Street. The further 
act that several cases of cancer have developed in connection with 
chronic X-ray injury seems to have inexpressibly inflamed the edi- 
torial imagination ; the yellow press of the kingdom has been accord- 
ingly flooded with startling headlines, pictures, interviews, and 
bristling columns horrid with fact and fancy. Among the inter- 
views we regret to see one with a Midland worker in the X-rays, who 
has apparently so far forgotten the unwritten rules of the medical 
profession as to furnish his experiences to a reporter to be published 
under his’own name. The views of a London specialist have been 
quoted copiously in relation to a book, for which notice he is obviously 
not answerable. As a matter of fact the chronic dermatitis of Rént- 
gen-ray workers has been known for a long time, and was described 
fully some six or seven years ago in the book which is the standard 
English authority om the Réntgen rays in medical work.” 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, wmclud- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot wndertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not ansnered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & O0., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

eS 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


E, J. Fuller, Mount Street, Battle, 
Star” Potatoes. 

F. Euinton, 1, Bond Street, Bristol. 
Bristol. 

W. Lander, Regent's Studio, Regent's Street, Shanklin, I.W. 
Interior of Saint Saviowi’s Church, Shanklin, I.W. 

J. Harris, 56, Cromwell Road, Montpelier, Bristol. Photograph of the Bristol 
Rugby Football Teum. : 

A. F. Osborne, 44, Waterloo Street, Camberwell, London, 8.E. 
Rev. A. F. Robson. 


Sussex. Photograph 


Photograph of Grove Cottage, Frenchay, Nr. 


Photograph of the 


Photograph of the 


J. Srerre.—Better address Mr. E. Howard Farmer at the Poly- 
technic, 309, Regent Street, London, W. We do not under- 
take to answer letters by post. 

B.—We think the work the reverse of refined, and are not 
surprised at the caricatured person feeling aggrieved. Our 
advice is to climb down handsomely and forbear that sort of 
joke in future. 

Copyrigut.—A Reaper for 45 years writes: —‘TI have a 12 in. by 

10 in. view of our old town-hall, which is copyright. I have 
now copied it for postcard. Will you kindly say in your very 
interesting paper whether it is necessary to register the copy 
in order to protect it?” In reply: If the 12 in. by 10 in. is 
registered in our correspondent’s name no further registration 
is necessary. 

Repvuctne Pratinorypes.—IF’. V. Hower says: “I should be glad if 

you could give me a formula for reducing over-exposed platino- 
ype prints.” In reply: We know of no very successful method 
of reducing over-printed platinum prints without imparing 
heir original quality. The simplest thing is to make fresh 
prints, and it is the cheapest in the end if time is of any value. 

This is the course we should advise you to adopt. 

Focussinc Hoop.—‘ Focus” says: “I want something that would 

ake the place of a focussing cloth (for 1/1 camera; a screen 

or hood; of course it would have to fix on to back of camera? 

Could you give me the names and addresses of a few firms most 

ikely to make it for me?” In reply: Mr. F. Berresford, 

4, Bridge Road West, Battersea, S.W., make a speciality of 

focussing hoods. Better write him for prospectus. 

Srvuprio QuERY.—‘ Nemo” says:—‘On the other side J send sketch 

of two rooms I am thinking of taking for a studio, and shall 
be glad of your opinion as to the proposed arrangements and 


W. 


size for cabinets, full lengths, and heads and shoulders, ands 


large heads 12 in. by 10 in.; also whether one or two *s 
lights would be sufficient for exposures of, say, two seconds 
f./6.8.” In reply: So-far as dimensions are concerned, it seems 
that the rooms can be utilised. As we have had no experi- 
ence with the light named we cannot say how many lights will 
be required for the proposed exposures. 
Bi-sutpHaTe Repucur.—‘ Conrrastine” asks: “ Would you kindly 
give me the formule and working instructions for reducing 
negatives, so as to give soft prints, with persulphate of am- 
monium, as I have some negatives which, though perfect in 
quality for plat., are too strong for C.C., which latter paper I 
am using; consequently they are at present useless for the 
purpose I have in view. Also, could you give an idea of cost 


of persulphate of ammonium?” In reply: Simply immerse 


of Carter's © Norther 


Leys Quertns.—“J. E. 


the negatives in a 5 per cent. solution of the persulphate unt 
they are sufficiently reduced, then well wash, The price of th 
salt is about 3s. 6d. per pound. j 
R.” says: “I have one or two questions t 
ask. I have just ordered a studio these dimensions: 20ft. b 
1lt., by 9ft. to eaves, 15ft. to ridge; 12ft. of glass top and side 
ground. The dark-room is 4ft. wide, extending to width of th 
studio, leaving me the space of 16ft. for operating. (1) Is th 
length suitable for cabinet portraits, full length, with a 1du 
focus lens? (2) What focus lens would suit me best under thes 
conditions? (3) Have I made a great mistake by not having” 
Bit. longer?” In reply: (1) No, it is not. To take full lengt 
cabinet portraits with a 1din, focus lens requires 20ft. betwee 
sitter and camera. (2) You will require a lens of about 91 
focus, but with that you must not expect pleasing perspectiv 
(3) Yes. | 
Ricut ro Pupiisu.—‘ PusrisHer” says:—‘Some time ago a lad 
called to have her photograph taken. After taking same 1 
her order, I asked if I could take some extra for my awn us 
To this she willingly consented, and I exposed seyeral plate 
When shown the proofs of all she was so pleased with the: 
that she asked if she could order from any of them. This 
allowed her to do without charging for the extra position 
and I also gave her two extra finished proofs. As I consideré 
that those taken at my expense were my property, I allowe 
a gentleman to have the use of one for a book illustratios 
The book was duly published, and the lady now writes to tl 
publisher threatening proceedings against him for publishir 
her photograph.” In reply: It seems to us that when tl 
lady gave you the extra sittings you gave her to understar 
that the portraits were for your own use, as, say, for spec 
mens. She probably had no idea that the portraits were to } 
used as book illustrations or would not have sat. It is po 
sible she has ground for action. 


Patent Dews. 


The following applications for Patents were made between Octob 

17 and October 22, 1904 :— ¢ 

Cameras.—No. 22,318. “Improvements relating to photograph 
cameras.” (Benjamin Josey:h Edwards.) 

Shutter.—No. 22,324. “Improved roller blind shutter for photograph 
cameras.” (Adolph Richard Lange.) 

Developing Cabinet.—No. 22,370. “ Developing cabinet.” 
Wocd.) 

Apparatus.—No, 22,429. “Improvements in or relating to phot 
graphic apparatus.” (Jethro Marsh.) 

Dark Room.—No. 22,454. ‘A portable dark room.” (Edward Land 
Hall.) 

Plates.—No. 22,591. 
to developing and other trays for photographic use.” 
Tylar.) 

Cameras.—No. 22,698. 
(Abraham Kershaw.) 


(W. 3 


“Improved method of lifting plates applicab 
(Willia 


“Tmprovements in photographic cameras 


* * Novice TO ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received subje 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserte 
absolutely without condition, eapressed or implied, as to what appears ‘ 
the text portion of the paper. 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1905. 


Edited by THOMAS BEDDING, F.R.P.S. 


MHE forty-fourth annual issue of THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC will be published on December Tf. 
1 This year’s ALMANAC reached a total of 1,604 pages, and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
publication. Of no other photographic book ever issued can two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1905 will 
ilso consist of 25,000 copies, and will number 1,612 pages, thus constituting the volume the largest yet published. 


The following are some of the important features of the forthcoming volume :— 

|, The frontispiece will be a portrait study specially produced for the Almanac by Mr. Furley Lewis (Medallist at the 
oyal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, 1903). 

2. The first editorial article, which deals with “The Present and Future Position of Photography,” discusses the 
pobable growth and expansion of all branches of modern Photography. 
_ _» The second editorial article supplies a succinct illustrated history of the British JoURNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY and 
is Almanac ever since their foundation. 


4. Important articles and papers by the following, amongst many other well-known photographic writers, are included 
in the volume ;:— ° 


Abney, Sir W. de W., C.B. Dormer, J. Hartmann, Dr. J. Nelson, E. M. Salisbury, J. W. 

Baker, T. Thorne. Duncan, F. Martin. Henderson, A. L. Neuhauss, Dr, | Salmon, P. R., F.R.P.S. 
Baldock, J. H., F.C.S. Dunmore, Edward. Hepworth, T. C. Oban) Selby, H, 

Barker, J. Dunmore, G. H. | Hett, Charles Louis. | Payne, A., F.CS.,FRPS | Slater, P. J. 

bentley, B. F, MA., F.L.S,| Everitt Philip. Hodges, John A., F.R,P.S.} Perkins, Rev. T., M.a. | Smith, J. H. 

Bin, J. 3.8. BA, Boxlee eb We Joly, Dr, J., F.R.S. Pike, J. Sutton, C. T. 

Blesbroek, G. Van. Gamble William. Jourdain, Philip E. B, Piper, C. Welborne. Tilfor, J. 

Bolas, Thomas, F L.C., F.C.8.| Goodchild, Rupert. King, Horatio Nelson. Procella, Wall, E. J., F.R.P.S. 


Brosig, P. (Gower, TL, 1D), Leisk, J. Rheinberg, Julius. Wallace, Robert James. 

drown, @. E., F.1.C., F.0.8, Graves, Frederick. Lockett, A. | Richards, T. W. Walmsley, W. H. 
hannop, H. J. Hackett, J. T. Mills, Edmund J,, D.Se., | Rohr, Dr. Moritz yon, | Watkins, Alfred. 

Gifton, Edgar, ARPS, | Harris, Geo. T., FR PS. E.R.S, | D.Phil. | Valenta, E. 


Numerous illustrations, including Portraits of many Celebrities in the Photographic World. 


5 

6. An exhaustive Review of recently introduced Photographic Apparatus. 

_ |. Sections devoted to Practical Points; Epitome of Progress- during 1904; Formule; and a great mass of 
“scellaneous Information. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


The “Photo Gazette” for October 25 
reproduces some very interesting in- 
stantaneous photographs of an exhibition of the “looping 
the loop” description, now being given at the theatre 
Folies-Bergére at Paris. A lady performer, in a car of the 
automobile pattern, takes a flight down a path inclined 
45 deg.; the impetus is so great that when the car leaves 
the path in an inverted position, it takes a leap of about 
forty feet in the air, to a continuation, and there, in 
closing its journey, is brought again into its normal posi- 
dion upon reaching the ground. 

* * * 


A New We see that the Rathenow Optical Com- 
Lens. pany has registered in Germany a pattern 
for a lens with spherical and chromatic correction. The 
specification describes it as symmetrical, or nearly so, 
and that both halves are formed of a biconvex cemented 
to a biconcave element. We should like to know wherein 
the novelty consists. Similar lenses have been used in the 
ypast. As proof of this we may refer to the late J. Traill 
Taylors book, “The Optics of Photography,” wherein, on 
page 89, the sketch is given of such a combination, which 
was used by him in conjunction with a set of negative 
Jenses to obtain a range of foci. We do not suppose the 
Rathenower Optical Company would make such registra- 
tion without some definite end in view, but at present we 
fail to see what that end may be. 
* * * 


“ Instantaneous ” 
Photography. 


Packing The material by which sensitive dry- 
Plates. plates are separated from each other is 
a matter of much moment to the maker, and a variety of 
methods of packing exist, for all of which there is some- 
thing to be said on theoretical or practical grounds. Pro- 
\oably mobody is free from action on the emulsion as a 
surface of that emulsion itself, and the method adopted 
Iby some makers of sending out plates with the glass 
cut through but the unseparated film of emulsion turned 
over on itself is its own justification. Other innocuous 
materials are paraffined paper and paper which has soaked 
in solution of potassium bichromate, washed, exposed to light 
aud again washed and dried. The latter is obviously 
uncommercial, and the former is expensive. Dr. Miethe 
~now suggests paper saturated with a solution of shellac in 
‘borax, which, it is claimed, effectually obviates any 
‘chemical action of chlorine, hydrogen peroxides or acids 
iin the paper. The solution of the shellac can be applied 
with a brush by machinery. 
* * * 

Packing Herr Schulze, of Dresden, draws atten- 
Roll Films. tion in “ Appolo” to a very exceptional 
experience he has had with some roll films sent to him 
from South America. To preserve them from the damp 
and the deleterious action of the atmosphere they were 
sorted into series, packed in tin cases, and soldered down. 
‘Upon opening the first case the iid was blown off, with 
a loud report, across the room, and the roll of films which 
was enclosed caught fire. This parcel of films was of 
course spoilt. The explanation seems to be that the cellu- 
loid, upon which the emulsion was spread, generated fumes 
by the heat applied to the box when it was soldered down. 
These could not escape, and when the box was opened 
the friction ignited the gas and caused an explosion, 
‘because of the smallness of the hole through which the gas 
escaped into contact. with the air. From this it appears 
that the boxes in which films are packed should not be 
soldered, and that it is preferable to enclose them in a 
second outer case, which may then be soldered down in 
the usual manner. 


| more sensitisers than he can find time to examine. 


The New Ortho-The chemical changes which can be run 
chromatism. on the cyanin dyes and their compound 
promise to supply the maker of orthochromatic plates wit 
Th 
latest of the new dyes to appear is one from the Aktiel 
Gesellschaft fiir Anilin Fabrikation, the firm associate 
with goods of the trade-mark “Agfa.” According to th 
“Chemiker Zeitung,” the dye is produced by a process o 
mild oxidation. The starting-point is an iodide or othe 
salt of a chinolin in which a methyl group has been intro 
duced into the pryidin nucleus. This, either alone o 
in admixture with the unaltered compound, is treater 
with potassium ferricyanide (or persulphate) in alkalin 
solution. For example, 20 gms. of chinaldin alkyl iodid 
is dissolved in 500 ccs. of water, and 25 gms. of potassiun 
ferricyanide added with 50 ces. of strong caustic alkal 
solution. The product of the reaction separates in lus 
trous plates, and is freed from impurities by extraction 
with ether. This leaves a dye which dissolves in alcoho 
to a blue colour or in dilute alcohol to a blue-violet. I 
exhibits an absorption band in the orange, another in th 
yellow and a third weaker one in the green. It is claimec 
for the new dye that it sensitises further into the rec 
other cyanin colouring matters. 


* % * 


A Hint to An advertisement, which should be o 
Advertisers. great use to the consumer, is to be foun 
in “Photographische Industrie” for October 26. Th 
Aktien Gesellschaft Aristophot gives graphic curves show 
ing the time of development and the dilution of the deve 
loper which should be used for obtaining specified tone 
with their slow-printing gas-light paper. The tones ar 
given in a column at the side, and the curve which run 
obliquely from top to bottom carries a number of per 
pendiculars which, on the top line, indicate the time o 
development in minutes. In another table, by the sid 
of the one we have just described, a diagonal line runs fron 
bottom to top and carries perpendiculars indicating 01 
the top line the concentration of the developer, sold bj 
the company, to obtain the tones indicated in the table 
as already mentioned. These tables are of great simplicity 
and show at a glance how to obtain the desired colour o 
image. A given standard of density is of course assumed 
and the photographer must find out this for himself. Ther 
should be little difficulty in regard to it, as a print may bi 
made cut in strips and developed with a solution to whicl 
additions of concentrated developer are made according 
to the table. If the figures, which are given for thi 
standard tone obtained, are then taken as units, the othe 
colours should be obtainable by as simple calculation 
Tables of this kind may be made for many purposes it 
photography, and we think manufacturers would find then 
very useful as a means of exposition. 


* * * 
Viewing _ Some little fillip may be given to this stil 
Stereoscopic little adopted but most attractive brancl 
Pictures of ron raoliys bie 
withoutia pure p hotograp hy by a paper recentl} 
Stereoscope. "e2d at the Paris Academy of Science: 


; by M. J. Violle. The accounts to hané 
are but brief, not to say imperfect ; but we learn that a twit 
lens camera is made use of. Directly in front of the plate 
M. Violle places a grating ruled with black lines, at the rate 
of one hundred to the inch. The negative then consists 0: 
the two pictures, across each of which is seen a set of fine 
bands. Prints are taken and mounted in the usua 


manner, and when they are looked at through a similarly 
ruled plate it is stated that an image with the usual stereo 
scopic effect is seen. 


Failing the possession of fuller in 
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"formation, it is difficult to see why such relief should be seen 
mder any position of the grating; but no doubt fuller 
articulars will soon be to hand. If anyone should wish to 
make the experiment, we do not see why the grating should 
not be made by photographic reduction to a suitable size of 
aseries of ruled lines on a larger scale. It is scarcely pro- 
pable that diffraction difficulties would intervene when it is 
considered how readily process-block prints can be repro- 
duced by photography, showing the dots perfectly on a 
smaller scale than this. Anyone in possession of a singly- 
yuled screen for block purposes could try to make such a 
yiew without further apparatus being needed, and a single- 
lens camera used in a suitable manner should be all that is 
necessary for producing the views. 
* *% x 


The Manipula- The many uses to which celluloid is put 

tion of in photographic work would render any 
Celluloid. instructions for working it very useful, 
and quite recently, in the pages of the “Scientific Ameri- 
can,” full details were given as to how to soften and cement 
this useful substance. If it be merely required to bend it, 
it will suffice to place the celluloid in boiling water. If, 
however, it be steamed at a temperature of about 150 deg. 
Fahrenheit, it becomes so soft as to be able to be kneaded 
like dough, and so enable wood, metal, or other material to 
be embedded in it. When scraped fine and mixed with 90 
per cent. of alcohol it assumes the character of a cement. 
suitable for joining pieces of celluloid together. If it be 
required to make a solution suitable for varnish, etc., a 
choice may be made of the following formule :—(1) Five 
grams of celluloid, with sixteen grams each of amyl acetate, 
acetone, and sulphuric ether; (2) celluloid ten grams, 
camphor four grams, sulphuric ether, acetone, and amyl 
“acetate thirty grams each ; (3) five grams each of celluloid 
and camphor and fifty of alcohol; (4) five grams celluloid in 
the same quantity of amyl acetate; (5) five grams celluloid 
and twenty-five grams each of amyl acetate and acetone. If 
celluloid be dipped in water just about as hot as the hand 
can bear, it will soften sufficiently to enable it to be ham- 
mered without injury. We may note that we have seen a 
recommendation to dissolve celluloid in acetone alone to 
form a varnish: it is perfectly soluble in that menstruum, 
but, with all the samples of acetone we have tried, the result 
has been useless, as the varnish so made dries “ papery ” or 
white, just like collodion made with pyroxyline from too 
weak acids. 


oe 


* * * 


A Camera 


Sith As is well known, lenses of glass arrest 
i 


the ultra-violet rays to a large extent, and 
Quartz Lenses. for experimental Ls: in that region are 
almost valueless. | Where special investigations are being 
nhade in that region quartz lenses become a necessity. Some 
articles are now appearing in “ Nature ” describing a series 
| of photographs of stars taken to ascertain their chemistry by 
_lemperature, and in last week’s issue an interesting illus- 
ttation is given of a camera fitted with a quartz lens of 23 in. 
| diameter and 18 in. focal length, in front of which is placed 
42 in. 30 deg. prism of calcite (the well-known Iceland spar 
1s the purest form of calcite). This prism is cut so that its 
mst face is perpendicular to the optic axis of the crystal, 
and is so arranged that the incident rays are normal to this 
face; all the rays, therefore, pass through the crystal 
parallel to the optic axis, and there is consequently no 
louble refraction. By this means it became possible to 
Utilise not only the length of spectrum in the violet, but the 
Telative brightness of the various parts to a different degree 
‘than before, The design in using this arrangement, it may 
ere be noted, is found in a quotation from Sir George 
tokes, the substance of which has been fully borne out by 


more recent work: “ When a solid body such as platinum 
wire, traversed by an electric current, is heated to incandes- 
cence we know that as the temperature increases, not only 
does the radiation of each particular refrangibility abso- 
lutely increase, but the proportions of the radiations of the 
different refrangibilities is changed, the proportion of the 
higher to the lower increasing with the temperature.” 
Obviously, failing the employment of some such arrange- 
ment as just described, no photographs of definite value 
could be obtained owing to the absorption of the rays of the 
region under examination by a glass lens. For the same 
reason a platinum wire is a better source of light of high 
intensity than the filament of an incandescent electric lamp, 
as the glass of the bulb would also absorb the violet rays to 


a large extent. 
* * * 


British Trade Dealers in photographic apparatus would 
Abroad. do well to keep their eye upon “The 
Board of Trade Journal,’ which is published weekly at 
he small price of one penny, for from it they can pick 
up many hints as to export trade and foreign requirements, 
which are not likely to reach them from other sources. We 
earn, for example, from the issue of October 27 that 
Austria is sending photographic printing paper to Poland, 
and as this country alone is mentioned, it may be presumed 
hat it has secured the whole of the trade. It is expressly 
stated by the French Consul-General at Warsaw that all 
the photographic materials used in Poland come from 
abroad, mainly from Germany, but the United Kingdom 
has “a small share in this trade.” On another page, with 
regard to China, it is stated that the only way to secure 
contracts in that country is by personal canvassing, and 
he same principles apply in the case of firms wishing to 
get into touch with Government establishments there, 
particularly in the case of any articles which require tech- 
nical knowledge or skill. The Chinese Government prefer 
o deal direct with manufacturers, local firms having no 
acilities for bringing such goods to the immediate notice 
of the authorities. The importance of personal persuasion 
and judicious advertisement is insisted upon, and inciden- 
ally the methods adopted by the sellers of an American 
sewing machine, and by the representatives of an American 
sobacco company, are held up as examples of “ push” 
worthy of imitation. The sewing-machine people have 
heir machines working in the open shops in the native 
suburbs of the Treaty ports, while not long ago the 
obacco people made a demonstration up one of the rivers 
in gaily be-decked house-boats, distributing samples and 
placards as they went along. This procedure could hardly 
be recommended for photographic goods, but the lesson 
may be taken to heart that business will not ensue unless: 
personal energy is expended in the efforts to obtain it. 


* %. * 


The Per- 
manence of 
Silver Prints. 


The keeping quality of so-called gas- 
light papers is rather important and in 
these days of struggle for colour 
effect, the following remarks by Dr. R. E. Liesegang, 
which have appeared in several German photographic 
mewspapers deserve attention: ‘“Backeland asserts as a 
result of the examination of the toning action of a mixture 
of hyposulphite of soda and alum, that such prints are 
very unstable, when they are produced upon chloride, or 
chloro-bromide of silver (without an excess of silver 
nitrate) by over-exposure and a weak developer. Accord- 
ing to my experience, this conclusion, which Backeland 
has deduced from his studies of Velox paper should not be 
taken as of general application. Emulsions of unripened 


silver haloids may be made, which give prints of excep- 
tional permanence. The difference can be partly explained 
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physically. If papers of the Velox kind (Velox, Lenta, St. 
Lukas, Tula, etc.) are developed with hydroquinone-soda, 
well restrained with bromide of potassium, the prints will 
be red to yellow, whereas with metol-hydroquinone or 
edinol, the colour will be a very deep black. Their 
strength is not even approximately comparable with that 
of the black prints. It is evident that the permanence of 
the former under the same conditions, must be inferior to 
that of the black. If we are able to increase the strength 
of the image, the keeping quality must also increase. This 
is impossible with the papers of the Velox class, which we 
have named, as the purity of the colour is sacrificed at the 
same time. The addition of a more active reducer to the 
developing solution (metol, edinol, etc.) introduces a cer- 
tain amount of black. On the other hand, prints of pure 
colour, having great depth, may easily be produced with 
chloride emulsion papers differing chiefly in their 
preparation from so-called pan paper. Prints on this 
paper, which theoretically should be the most un- 
stable, on account of the fineness of the particles 
of silver, have not shown the slightest change, 
although they have been kept six years. The 
exceptional significance the depth of the print has for its 
permanence, may be inferred from the following. Before 
gold-toning was used, the photographs produced upon 
silver by printing out, or physical development, were 
almost all treated with a freshly acidified fixing bath, for 
toning purposes. There is some inclination to surprise at 
the excellent colour of these prints, which were made 
forty or more years ago, because of the sulphur toning to 
which they were doubtless submitted. The pictures are 
from negatives made by the wet collodion process. Prints 
from negatives of the much thinner gelatino-bromide 
description could not be treated in this way, without 
fear of fading within a short time.” 


oo 


CARBON TRANSPARENCIES AND RETICULATION. 


At the last meeting of the Croydon Camera Club the 
subject dealt with was the making of positive trans- 
parencies for the subsequent production of enlarged nega- 
tives. In the course of his remarks the lecturer pointed 
out that if the gradations of the original small negative 
were to be preserved in the enlarged one, then an inter- 
vening carbon transparency, he thought, was almost com- 
pulsory. There is very little question that, so far as the 
gradations in the negative are concerned, they are better 
represented by using a carbon transparency than one by 
any other process, because here we save the image not 
only composed of a colour but by varying thicknesses of 
it—the carbon image being, in fact, a picture in more or 
less relief according to its gradations. If practical evi- 
dence were wanted to prove that carbon transparencies 
are the best for producing enlarged negatives from, it 
is supplied by the fact that they are the ones used by all 
the large firms that make a speciality of enlargements by 
way of enlarged negatives. : 

There is one passage in the report we gave last week 
to which we will call special attention—indeed it is the 
sole object of this article. The lecturer said that “trouble 
might, and frequently did, occur with reticulations of the 
film, but these, as a rule, did not record themselves, pro- 
vided a daylight enlarging apparatus was employed. With 
artificial light and a condenser, the opposite frequently 
prevailed.” But many carbon slides are used for the 
lantern, when, of course, the same conditions obtain as in 
the enlarging lantern, and it is manifest that what would 
be fatal in the one case would be equally so, and in an 
exalted degree, in the other. Now there is no reason 


whatever why there should be any reticulation at all, if 
the process is worked as it should be for the production of 


‘transparencies. . 


As at the present time many will be making carbon 
transparencies for the lantern, as well as for enlarging 
from, we shall here give a few practical hints on the 
working—specially with regard to the avoidance of the 
trouble which it seems is sometimes. met with by novices— 
and referred to at the Croydon Camera Club. We shall 
at once assume that our readers are familiar with the 
working of the carbon process. In the first place the glass 
to be used must be coated with a substratum of insoluble 
gelatine, and the omission of this is the basis of all the 
trouble met with of the reticulation of the film. The best 
substratum for the purpose is a weak solution of gelatine 
—say, one ounce to a pint of water—with sufficient of a 
solution of bichromate of potash added to give just a pale 
sherry colour. A stock solution of this will keep good, 
if kept in the dark, for some time, and will only need to 
be warmed when required for use. It is easy of applica- 
tion; all one has to do is, after the glass is cleaned, to 
pour a little of it on, drain off, and allow to dry in full day- 
light. The solution may be applied to the dry glass, or 
it may be poured over, once or twice, while the plate is 
still wet. This will perhaps be the least trouble to many. 
Those who supply carbon printing materials now, we 
believe, supply plates ready substratumed for the purpose 
at quite a nominal cost. This will prove a convenience to 
those who do not like trouble. 

After the tissue has been exposed it should be coated 
with plain collodion. This is a very simple operation. 
The tissue is slightly bent up round the edges to form a 
kind of tray, and the collodion flowed over and drained off 
at one corner and allowed to rest, in the dark of course, 
until the solvents have evaporated. The picture is then 
dealt with after the ordinary manner of carbon printing. 
We are quite aware that successful carbon transparencies 
are often made without either the substratum or the col- 
lodionising, but the fact remains that the larger firms, 
whose speciality is making carbon transparencies for en- 
larging from, universally employ this system. If pro- 
fessional workers, with whom time is money, find it 
worth their while to incur this little extra trouble, it may 
fairly be assumed that they find it advantageous, in pro- 
ducing the finest work, in their daily practice. With a 
substratumed plate, and collodionised tissue, even boiling 
water may be used in the development, if necessary, with- 
out the slightest fear of reticulation or frilling at the edges 
of the picture. 

With regard to the exposure for transparencies for en- 
largement, it may be mentioned that it should be very full 
— quite three-times that required for paper prints from the 
same negative will be none too much, even a little more 
is sometimes better. For lantern slides less will be suffi- 
cient—indeed is imperative—say, double or a little less. 
The appearance of the finished transparency for the two 
purposes should be quite different. That for enlargement, 
when laid on white paper, should show no clear glass, 
except, perhaps, in the supreme lights, and even then will 
be none the worse for a slight tint or veil if strong and 
vigorous negatives are desired. Those to be used as lan- 
tern slides, when similarly laid on white paper, should 
have the high lights of quite clear glass, yet with perfect 
gradation through the half-tones. A suitable transparency 
for the lantern is useless for enlarging from, while the 
one suitable for that purpose is worthless for the lantern. 
It is often recommended to alum carbon transparencies for 
either purpose, but it should always be avoided, as it is 
harmful rather than otherwise. Transparencies made om 
special transparency tissues, containing much colour, 
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frequently show peculiar surface markings, sometimes 
called “damp marks.” They show only by reflected light, 
and not at all by transmitted light. They are of no actual 
moment, but, however, they may be entirely got rid of by 
ply coating the picture with plain collodion; they then 
disappear at once. 

ee 


ON THINGS IN. GENERAL. 
‘Ay interesting article, containing much useful matter and 
food for thought, that appeared in the last number cf this 
journal over the signature of F. Grenfell Baker is likely to 
elicit some amount of protest. Mr. Baker writes :—“ In photo- 
graphic materials . . . the purchasing public still demand 
the best, and that best cannot now be procured from our 
home markets.” Now, as this is written it can only bear the 
sneaning that a better camera is purchasable abroad than is 
made in this country. Surely he is referring to the cheaper 
class of instrument, and if so, he may probably te 
inclined to make a correction in that <lirection, for, 
though it is true that a cheap foreign-made camera 
may out-class an English-built one at the same price, I 
am sure every one conversant with British workmanship as 
applied to cameras will agree that it is still the case that a 
first-class British camera surpasses every camera in the world. 
Tt is true that such a camera is likely to be costly; but that 
js not the point. It is, however, a question whether instru- 
ments of the highest character are not priced at such a prohibi- 
tive rate as virtually to restrict their sale to small proportions. 
When, by the aid of plenty of capital, a firm can sink sufficient 
money in the purchase of machinery for producing the various 
parts of a camera at a low rate, it is obvious that such manu- 
facturer can turn out a good instrument at a low price; but 
that is quite a different affair from a question as to “ Where are 
the best cameras made?”” No; the reputation built up by a 
past generation of camera-makers for cameras made in this 
country is, happily, still deserved by their successors. A 
camera-maker who, when on his death-bed, insisted upon every 
instrament turned out of his shops being brought to him and 
carefully examined before being sent. out—and it is not so 
many years since such a one died in the heart of London— 
is a fit representative of the highest class of cabinet and optical 
work which has long been peculiar to this country, and he has 
_ his successors. 


In the pages of the same number appears a paper by a writer 
whose articles are alwasy instructive or interesting, which 
appears to need a little elucidation. Speaking of the cutting 
prices that are so unfortunately common, he narrates two per- 
sonal experiences, which may be briefly put as follows: He 
was offered two guineas for taking a set of a dozen photo- 
graphs, but declined the commission. In the next paragraph 
he tells how he offered to-take twenty stereo negatives, and 
print therefrom forty sets of prints (on paper and glass)—that 
means eighty prints altogether. His action in regard to these 
prices, is so contradictory that possibly the “ Amateur Optician” 
will explain the discrepant quotations. 


There has been a good deal written lately about the quick 
drying of negatives, especially as regards the use of methylated 
Spirit for the purpose. Now, in careful hands it is incontestable 
that the process ig of great value, though it is liable to a 
very grave drawback in the form of the production of a white 
deposit between. film and glass, which entirely ruins the nega- 
tive if not removable. The trouble of the matter is that these 
markings do not always make their appearance, but if the 
plate, to expedite the drying, be warmed, and to a point only 
that is still bearable with the hand, the chances are ten to 


one that the deposit will be seen. Those who have met with 
such a contretemps should know that it is not irremediable 
(though the original efforts for despatch are then frustrated), 
for if the negative be placed in water for a minute or two the 
stain will disappear, and will not be seen when the negative 
is dried in the ordinary fashion. The annoying thing is that 
the time lost over the operation just occurs when it can be 
least afforded. I have never yet tried the plan of preceding the 
“spiriting” by a preliminary bath of formalin solution, though 
I think it would solve the difficulty, seeing that the negatives 
could, after the formalin, be dipped in hot water, which would 
effectually eliminate the last traces of hypo which in all proba 
bility are the cause of the trouble. It has been stated that 
negatiyes, after the formalin treatment alone, can be dipped 
in hot water and then dried by the fire in a couple of minutes, 
a statement that is all nonsense. It takes several couples of 
minutes before a negative will dry at the fire, and even then 
there is a risk of spoiling it if made too hot, as, though it may 
not melt, the outlines of the features and other parts give way 
in a peculiar manner, the texture becomes coarse, and strangely 
enough the density increases to a considerable extent. 


Some reference was recently made to photographers making 
“spec pictures ” and offering them to their sitters as one way of 
increasing business. At one time this was largely done by 
photographers, but one hears less of it now than a few years 
ago, possibly from its too great resemblance to the “free sitting ” 
system. I know of a case where a photographer tried the plan 
with a beautiful negative he had of a lady sitter, and he got 
such a rap over the knuckles as made him vow never to attempt 
it again. The lady, instead of buying the picture, returned it 
with such an indignant letter that his ears burned for an hour 
after. 


The abstract of the pamphlet issued by the British Weights 
and Measures Association forms instructive reading, and 
advances very grave reasons why the metric system should not 
be adopted in this country, but their case is weakened by the 
putting forward the objection that such an immense loss and 
expense would be brought about by the change. They lose 
sight of the fact that this objection would apply to any change 
whatever, oblivious of the fact that if it were admitted, for the 
sake of argument, that the change were advisable per se, such 
considerations would have to give way. When the present 
“imperial ” system was introduced the same argument applied, 
but it was adopted and the loss was suffered. Their strong 
argument is the greater practicability of the present system and 
the entirely unserviceable nature of the metric system for 
domestic and general use compared with the imperial system, 
and its very practicable units and multiples. The crucial point 
is that the metre is not a useful unit, while the foot and the 
inch are ideally practicable measures. The only point really 
worth considering is—Would the change, if made, or would it 
not, tend to increase our foreign business? For the purposes. 
of everyday life our own system is about as useful as it well 
could be. The decimal system is, in a sense, a craze for a 
theoretical perfection of principle, which has been carried out 
to an almost absurd length. Thus, the Fahrenheit system of 
thermometer marking is very illogical and the Centigrade, with 
its freezing point made zero, is excellent in theory; but a 
Centigrade degree is too large, and the minus degrees are 
liable to create confusion. Of course, there are minus degrees 
in the Fahrenheit system, but they do not occur with any 
considerable frequency, even in cold countries. 


I was much struck by the editorial remarks on the “old 
masters,” examples of whose work turn up in such unexpected 
places. I believe, however, that if any one sells a valuable 
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work of art—such, for example, as an oil painting—in ignorance 
of its value, at a very low price, he can recover from the buyer 
a fair proportion of its value. It is, however, in an opposite 
direction, very amusing to see the veneration which some worth- 
less daub receives from an ignorant owner. I was once asked 
to photograph a painting “by Vandyke,” of Tim Bobbin, a 
well-known Lancashire character, who was born and flourished 
long after that artist’s death! 


As the lantern season is upon us, I may take the opportunity 
of drawing attention to a detail of practice too often lost sight 
of, even when once known. Everyone is familiar with the 
nauseous smell given off by lanterns with an oil illuminant. 
There are two main causes of the odour, each being remediable. 
First, the oil ascends the wick by capillary attraction, and if 
the latter be left above the level of the enclosing metal work, 
it slowly diffuses out of the wick, and gradually spreads by 
reason of its thinness, over the whole of the interior. When the 
lamp is lighted and made hot this oil vapourises, and con- 
taminates the atmosphere of the whole room. The remedy is, 
when putting the lamp away, to rack the wick well below the 
level of the metallic part, so as to give no opportunity for the 
oil to ooze outside; there will then be none to evaporate. The 
second cause is still simpler. One is so used to turning down 
the light in a gas burner that there is a natural tendency to 
do the same thing with the wick of a petroleum oil lamp. 
But this will not do at all. Such a lamp is constructed to 
burn with the light turned on full, and the length of chimney, 
and the amount of air supply, are arranged in accordance. If 
the light be turned down, the air supply is abnormal, the com- 
bustion is imperfect, and gradually there is given off that 
peculiar penetrating emanation which has such an irritating 
effect on the organ of smell. When the lamp is of a smal! 
simple pattern with a narrow circular chimney, we have seen 
the air supply lessened by placing a penny part way over the 
chimney top, thus lessening the draught to an extent that 
permitted the turning down of the flame. 


The remarks upon half-tone blocks also are very timely. 
This is a branch of business which photographers might well 
push to advantage. If they would get the subject well up 
they might often get orders for blocks from their customers, 
especially if they were able to give the printers a tip or two. 
But it must be confessed that printers are very like photo- 
graphers—they know everything. I scarcely ever met a photo- 
grapher who, when in the course of a friendly conversation 
I gave a useful tip of my own, did not reply, “Oh, yes, that 
is a capital plan,” as though he had known it for years. So 
it is with printers; a man who never had a process block in 
his fingers will with a light heart undertake to give you a 
number of perfect prints, though he has no idea of the interde- 
pendence of and the need for close selection of ink and paper for 
the purpose, and has no acquaintance of the mysteries of under- 
lay and overlay as regards such a block, and will, when he has 
obtained something of a sort from the blocks, no doubt before 
putting the blocks away, clean the ink off with the same 
caustic alkali that he uses for stereos and type! I know those 
printers. 


The P.P.A. deserve every praise for the labour they have 
expended over the excellent syllabus of questions, etc., as to 
competence of assistants—a burning question to many masters 
who have been at times almost beside themselves in consequence 
of the employment of unskilled hands, whose demands and 
effrontery have been in inverse ratio to their knowledge and 
experience. The suggestion that “constructive criticism” is 
the kind that is wanted is neat. It is so very easy to pull a 


thing to pieces; it is so much more difficult to mend than to 
end, to plagiarise a well-known political saying. One little 
thing occurred to me. When an employer is asked about an 
assistant’s optical knowledge, one immediately thinks of some 
photographers one has known who know as much about optics 
and the powers of a lens as a hippopotamus does of the Greek 
digamma. What is the value of their opinion to an assistant 
who knows a good deal more about “that rot,” as it would be 
termed, than they do themselves? All the same, my indi- 
vidual thanks are offered to the Committee of the P.P.A. for 
the labour they have already given to what, I am afraid, will 
prove an utterly thankless task. Such is human nature! 
Free Lance. 


+ 


THE SCOTTISH PHOTOGRAPHIC FEDERATION. 


Scottanp has been known but slightly to the photographie 
world as the residence of good photographers. Although such 
names as J. Craig Annan, William Crooke, Archibald Cochrane, 
J. M. Whitehead, and several others are household words in 
photographic circles, still these are rather considered as 
examples of the rara avis than as inherent parts of the body 
photographic in Scotland. The general body of Scottish photo- 
graphers and the class of work executed by them were compara- 
tively unknown to British photographers until the Scottisix 
National Salon, held at Perth this year, burst on the photo- 
graphic world, and proclaimed the fact that Scotland was am 
entity to be considered, and proved that, relying wholly on 
native talent, it was possible to hold an exhibition that was 
creditable to the nation, and quite fit to rank alongside the 
established London shows. 

The Scottish Photographic Federation, the body to which the 
National Salon is due, is a plant of recent growth, strong and 
healthy. The support accorded to it is such that it can now, 
without any undue assumption, claim to be the representative 
photographic body in Scotland. A body that can attain this 
distinction in so short a time may well merit the attention 
of the readers of the BrrrisH Journat, and this article is 
written with the view of telling the story of its birth and 
growth, with some notes on its aims and objects. 

The movement really originated in a proposal, made by the 
Brechin Society, to form a local federation—confined to the 
societies in North-Eastern Scotland. The Dundee and East of 
Scotland Association, as the senior society in the district, at 
the request of their Brechin confréres, convened a meeting im 
Dundee to consider the project. At that meeting it was 
agreed, on the motion of the Blairgowrie and District delegates, 
to give the Scottish societies an opportunity of making the 
movement national, and Mr. John B. Maclachlan, Blairgowrie, 
was instructed to make the initial arrangements for a meeting 
of representatives of the Scottish photographic societies at 
Perth. 

All the societies of which the pro tem. secretary had any 
knowledge were written to, with the result that on January 17, 
1903, twenty-seven delegates from fourteen societies in different 
parts of Scotland met at Perth, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Henry Coates, President of the Photographic Section of 
the Perthshire Society of Natural Science. After a free inter- 
change of opinion, Mr. James M. Maclean, secretary of the 
Glasgow Southern Photographic Association,- moved: “ That 
this meeting is of opinion that a Federation of Scottish Photo- 
graphic Societies should be instituted, and hereby resolves to 
do so.” Mr. Vaness C. Baird, secretary of the Dundee and 
East of Scotland Photographic Association, seconded. Although 
no amendment was proposed, the chairman decided to take 
a vote on the proposal, when twenty-one delegates voted in 
favour of the motion ; six declined to vote,:but some of these 
explained that they could not vote before consulting. their socie- 
ties. The motion then became the finding of the meeting. 
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Messrs. Maclachlan, Blairgowrie and District; Kirk, 
Brechin; Horn, Glasgow Southern; and Burns, Edinburgh 


(the latter to be elected if his council permits), were appointed 
fo prepare draft rules, and send them to the societies for con- 
sideration before the next meeting. The delegates were then 
entertainel to tea by the chairman. At that function Sir 
Robert Pullar attended, and congratulated them on the 
jnitiation of a work that was bound to be beneficial to Scotland. 


At the next meeting, held at Perth on March 21, the draft 
rules were considered, and, after several amendments had been 
made—the result of a thorough discussion—were approved of. 
Ti was intimated tha sixteen societies had definitely decided to 
join the Federation, which was officially baptised “ The Scottish 
Photographic Federation.” Office-bearers were elected, the 
next annual meeting was arranged for, and the work of the 
Federation really set in motion. 

At the first meeting of Council, held on May 2, it was agreed 
to have a lantern slide competition open to the federated 
societies and associates, and to prevent any drain-on the funds 
of the Federation at this early stage of the proceedings, the 
president, Mr. Coates, Messrs. Eadie (Monklands), Stewart 
(Kirkcaldy), and Macdougald (Dundee and East of Scotland) 
promised to give the prizes. A list of judges for the exhibitions 
and competitions of federated societies was drawn up, and the 
secretary instructed to write and ask their consent. It was 
also agreed to promote an exhibition at Perth, opening on the 
day of the annual general meeting, and a committee was 
appointed to make the necessary arrangements. At this 
meeting the first non-society associate was elected. It will be 
seen from the amount of business done at this meeting that the 
Council was thoroughly in earnest, and determined to so set 
to work that the Federation would justify its existence, and 
become a real power in the betterment of Scottish photography. 


At the next meeting of Council the secretary reported as 
to the response of the societies to the request of the Council for 
lecturers, etc., available for federated societies. Considering 
the short notice given, the response was a hearty one, and 
resulted in the issue of a list comprising thirty-three items. 
The exhibition germ had now matured into a National Photo- 
graphic Salon, confined to Scots at home and abroad—no entry 
fees and no prizes. 

The lantern slide competition was well supported, 268 slides 
being entered. Messrs. Keighley, Bingley, and Clough, of the 
Yorkshire Union, kindly acted as judges. The president’s prize 
—a solid silver shield—for the society competition, was won by 
Glasgow Eastern Amateur Association; Dundee and East of 
Scotland being second, and Paisley third. The associate com- 
petition resulted in Mr. W. S. Crocket, of the Glasgow Eastern, 
being first; Mr. Archibald Campbell, Dundee and East of Scot- 
land, second and third, but as the rules precluded one competi- 
tor gaining two awards, Mr. John B. Maclachlan, Blairgowrie 
and District, gained third prize. The prize slides were formed 
into a circulating set, and proved a valued feature on the 
syllabuses of many of the federated societies. 

The first: Scottish National Salon had about 350 entries ; 
from these the Council of the Federation—officiating as the 
selection committee—selected 207 pictures for exhibition. 
These were tastefully displayed on a specially arranged back- 
ground, showing a frieze with a design embodying the Scottish 
lion rampant and the Scots thistle, in the Art Gallery of the 
Sandeman Free Library, Perth. My. Percy Lewis, Bristol, 
sent a characteristic exhibit of his work, a8 “representing 
England, while a happy thought of the committee included in 
the Salon an admirable exhibit of the work of D. O. Hill, 
that great exponent of artistic photography, in a series of 
prints kindly lent by Messrs. J. Craig Annan, Glasgow ; and 
Andrew Elliott, Edinburgh. 


Mr. Coates, president of the Federation, opened the Salon in 


presence of a large number of associates, and also a representa- 
tive body of the municipal and social luminaries of Perth. 

At the annual meeting, which was held afterwards, more 
work was initiated. It was agreed to have an excursion to 
Callander, and it might be remarked, right here, that that 
excursion was duly held on June 11, when between fifty and 
sixty associates, blessed with splendid weather, enjoyed the 
magnificent scenery around that favourite summer resort, as 
well as the cheerful good-fellowship that prevailed. 

A portfolio was also initiated, and at the time of writing gives 
every promise of being a success. 

A year-book was another innovation, and “The Blue Book,” 
as it was decided to call it, has met with a most hearty recep- 
tion. ‘The Blue Book,” besides rules, etc., contains a list of 
“experts” willing to help associates in any difficulty in 
the various phases of photography of which they have made a 
special study. It also contains a list of exhibitions promoted 
by federated societies, and in that list it may be noted that 
the movement initiated in the beginning of this year, of having 
classes confined to associates, has been heartily taken up, quite 
a number of societies having made that a feature of their 
exhibitions. There is also a gazetteer, which it is to be hoped 
will be extended in next issue, giving brief details of different 
centres, dark rooms, and “reporters.” These “reporters” are 
a decidedly useful novelty; their mission is to give full infor- 
mation respecting the districts under which their names appear 
to any intending visitor. 

It was agreed to hold the next Salon in Glasgow. The 1905 
Salon is to be held in the Galleries of the Royal Art Institute 
in Glasgow, opening on January 14. The selection of pictures 
has been delegated to a board of jurors—Messrs. Archibald 
Cochrane, Barrhead; J. Craig Annan, Glasgow; and Wm. 
Crooke, Edinburgh—instead of being performed, as on the pre- 
vious occasion, by the Council. As far as can be judged at 
present, there is every prospect of the Glasgow Salon rivalling 
the success of the first one at Perth. The Salon committee are 
‘displaying praiseworthy energy in their work. They have 
already secured for the special “foreign” exhibits promises of 
representative collections from Mr. Alexander Keighley, 
Keighley, Yorks, and Mr. Alfred Enke, Stuttgart. It might 
here be mentioned, inter alia, that one of the features of the 
Salon is to invite an exhibit from one or more prominent men 
outwith Scotland, so that an opportunity may be thus given of 
comparing home work with the best from other countries. 
The home workers, it is needless to say, will be fully repre- 
sented. The Lord Provost of Glasgow, Sir John Ure Primrose, 
Bart., himself an enthusiastic and successful photographer, has 
agreed to perform the opening ceremony. 

Since May of this year, with the view of keeping the associates 
—widely scattered throughout Scotland—tfully informed of the 
work of the Federation, the Council has published a monthly 
journal known as “ The Secretary’s Letter.” The list of judges, 
lecturers, etc., has also this year been much extended, the 
present list comprising seventy-six entries. 

The sixteen societies which formed the Federation at its 
institution had at the close of its first year’s work grown to 
twenty-three ; that number has again expanded, until at the 
present moment the Federation consists of thirty-three societies, 
all banded together to work for the good of Scottish photography 
and Scottish photographers. 

This all too brief narration tends to prove that the Federa- 
tion was wanted to join together the scattered forces of photo- 
graphy in Scotland, and the success attending its efforts proves 
that that labour has not been in vain. 

Already there are visions of further accessions to its ranks 
in 1905, and it is to be hoped that the time is not far distant 
when all Scottish societies and photographers will join the 
Federation as a matter of course. 


Axtan Brarr. 
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THE TESTING OF ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES. 
1H, 


I cain take the liberty to quote Dr. Eder, and he says, in 
his “Spectralanalytische Studien tiber Photographischen Dyei- 
farbendruck,” read in July, 1902: “The spectrum experiments 
for the purpose of three-colour photography must be supple- 
mented by tests on pigmentary colours. The ratio between 
the distribution of the luminosity of the solar spectrum and 
the light reflected from pigments has been determined for 
special cases, and several statements have been made. Yellow, 
at the Frauenhofer line D, in the solar spectrum has been 
estimated by various observers as from 9 to 31 times optically 
brighter than the spectrum blue at F 2 G, and from 21 to 87 
times brighter than the darker spectrum blue at G, whilst 
pigmentary yellow appears from 6 to 14 times brighter than 
blue; and yellow in the spectrum is from 19 to 40 times 
brighter than red between B and C, whilst with pigments it 
appears, however, only from 3 to 7 times brighter. Again, 
as the relative distribution of the luminosity differs in the 
diffraction and prismatic spectra, the result is that all these 
experiments cannot give results which are immediately com- 
parable as to the photographic value of colours.” 

Having thus far simply found fault, you may well ask 
whether I have not some remedy for the existing state of things 
to sugvest. And I have. Now, you may well ask why, if this 
is the case, I do not show you results proving that the method 
is satisfactory. My only answer is that, whilst I early recog- 
nised what I thought was a satisfactory method, I could find 
no light which was, in the first place, approximately daylight 
and constant, and, secondly, that I have lived long 
enough to learn that the first duty of man is to earn rent 
for his landlord ; his next duty is to earn boots and shoes and 
food for those dependent upon him; when he has done this 
and found a crust for himself, he can then find money for 
experimental work which does not bring in any of the above 
results. So far, I am glad to say, I have been able to discharge 
the first three duties, but I have not been able to find the extra 
pence for experimental work — or, rather, the necessary ap- 
paratus. 

If Sir Wm. Abney’s admirable plan of instituting an R.P.S. 
laboratory were carried through, such work as I have outlined 
could be dene by private individuals and amateurs. 

The chief difficulty I met with was the constant light source 
of the same colour compesition as daylight ; but, since the first 
part of my paper was drafted, Messrs. Kenneth Mees and 
8. G. Sheppard read a paper before the R.P.S., in which they 
stated that they had adopted a special form of acetylene 
generator as a light source, and described also an arrangement 
by which practically daylight is obtained. Their actual words 
are: “In working at commercial speed-finding. the box is 
fitted with a light blue screen, so that the spectral composition 
of the acetylene light used is reduced to be almost exactly the 
same as daylight, in order that orthochromatic plates may give 
numbers which, in regard to ordinary plates, represent fairly 
their behaviour to midday cloud light. Most orthochromatic 
plates give much too high speed numbers when these numbers 
are found in the ordinary way.” 

Again, during the discussion Mr. Mees stated that, “with 
regard to the standard light, as he was contemplating the 
sensitometer and its application to commercial work, he found 
it necessary to get rid of the difficulty caused by the fact that, 
it being impossible to use daylight for sensitometric purposes, 
the spectral composition of the light used for testing differed 
from that used-in practice, and, consequently, the relative 
speeds of ordinary and colour-sensitive plates would be quite 
different in practice to those measured in the sensitometer.” 

Given this light, all that I would suggest is Dr. Eder’s method 
of determining the relative blue and yellow sensitiveness of a 


plate. The principle involved is merely the use of a sensito- 
metric system such as Hurter and Driffield, and the division of 
the light by fluid cells into blue and yellow. This is the rough 
idea. 

Dr. Eder uses a sensitometric method analogous to H. and D., 
and between his light source and rotating sector he places first; 
a cell of known internal measurement, containing first water. 
The speed of a plate is then read, and this determines the 
absorption—or, rather, speed-reducing power—of the cell and 
solvent. Then the same cell—and this is important—is filled 
with ammoniacal solution of sulphate of copper, made by dis- 
solying 20 g. of pure crystallised cupric sulphate in some water, 
adding sufficient solution of ammonia to make a clear solution, 
and making the total bulk up to 1,000 c.c. 

The absorption of this filter is shown in the following diagram, 
and, as you will see, it extends from the red to 64 F. In fact, 


this blue filter practically passes nothing but blue and violet; 
what little blue-green passes is so weak as to exert but a 
negligible action. 

Having thus determined what I call the ordinary or non- 
colour sensitiveness of a plate, we want to determine its ortho 
property, and this is done by filling the same cell, and proceeding 
in the same way, with a solution of 40 g. of neutral potassium 


oe, 
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chromate in sufficient water to make 1,000 c.c. The absorption 
of this is shown in the accompanying diagram, and it will be 
seen that it extends nearly to F, whilst above is the curve of 
the sensitiveness of a normal ortho plate. 

Thus far my suggestions have been merely those of Dr. Eder, 
but I would go further than he does, and I would again fill the 
cell with a solution of Tolan red, in the proportion of 1 : 4,000, 
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which absorbs all the more refrangible rays up to the D line, 
passing only orange and red, and I would again determine the 
H. and D. speed of the plate. 

The result of an examination of the commercial plates con- 
ducted on these lines would be that we should know, not only 
the speed of an ortho plate compared to an ordinary, but we 
should also know its relative ortho speed in the same terms, 
and, if it possessed any red sensitiveness, we should know this 
in the same way. 
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tabular statement of this kind drawn up by an independent 
nker would enable the user of an ortho plate to learn more 
an all the literature that has yet been published on the sub- 
4 because it would give reliable data. It would give also, not 
ly the relative speeds to blue and yellow, but it would deter- 
ime the characteristic curve of the plate when used as an 
dinary and as an ortho plate, and it would enable one to 
a yellow screen so as to obtain any given effect. 

{hope that no one will misunderstand the purpose of my 
Tt is not to decry the spectrum as an authority, but 
as a standard when camera exposures are subsequently 
eobject. Considering that for over twelve years I have been 
ying with the spectrum, there is no one more likely to recog- 
@ its value as the first tribunal; and, if I may borrow an 
eryday simile, the spectrum is the magisterial trial which 
ides that there is a possible case, but the final tribunal 
nist be Quarter Sessions in the shape of practical work. 


Jn chemistry, when a suspected substance is sought for, the 
st delicate test is applied. This must be the case in photo- 
aphy, but having, by the extremely delicate test of the spec- 
am, found that a dye does orthochromatise, we must test its 
motical value, and, if it does not answer to this, then we can 
ject it or modify our opinion. 

Ttis curious that a discussion should have arisen in “ Photo- 
aphy” on this very subject within the last few weeks. I do 
intend to summarise all that has been said pro and con, 
it it showed that there is a strong feeling in favour of a reli- 
He system of ortho plate-testing, and against the hyperbolic 
ms made fox them. 

would ask you to consider that until we get some system 
orthochromatic plate-testing, which will give us definite, 
liable data from a particular standpoint, and that a com- 
mmly accepted one, any rhapsodies in defence of or against 
ortho plate from the point of view of “ pictorial effect” are 
imply individual mental impressions. Colour is a non-existent 
ilstance; it is not the property of a substance, but the func- 
im of our eyes, and hence differs to an extent, possibly almost 
appreciable, with each observer. 

There will always be trouble in connection with this subject 
@ause it is complicated by the question of colour contrast and 
ital luminosity, the two being by no means synonymous. 
Ihat I mean is, that whilst a particular colour may haye a 
Wen visual luminosity under certain conditions, under others 
lismay seem to be intensified or reduced. For instance, take 
Lorange of a given brightness, and, in juxtaposition with a 
lov of equal luminosity, it will look dull; but place it 
inst its complementary blue-green of equal luminosity, and 
looks far more vivid. This, if right, raises an important 
itstion as to whether we can ever render colour correctly, but 
means considerable argument, more work, and experiments to 
luve the right or wrong. In any case, we cannot be worse off 
} having a commonly accepted and fairly scientific system of 
ito plate speed measurement, and one which shall replace 
glorious haphazard method of to-day. 

‘Would also ask you to remember that, from some consider- 
le experience in plate-using, I personally would never use 
iything else than an ortho plate. There is a difference, but at 
mes a very subtle one, and I am convinced, to use the words 
tan old and respected member of the L. and P., that an ortho 


lite will do all that an ordinary will, and at times a great 
eal more, 


have no complaint against the ortho plate; it is merely 
sist the extravagant statements made in its favour, and 
etst the utterly unscientific and totally misleading method 
! maine it at present in vogue, that my notes to-night are 
tected, 

slow, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have come to the con- 
ision of my notes. I know they are incomplete. They are, 
H least, honest, and I make this claim in the face of the 


fact that I am commercially interested. in the manufacture of 
ortho plates; but, if anyone can find that I have put a bit of 
lead in the scale, I am here to be shot at. If I have done 
nothing else, I hope I have given you a topic for discussion 
for one evening, and, at least, not bored you. 


EB. J. Watt, F.R.P.S. 


MINIATURES. 

Receytty—or say for a little over twelve months—there has. 
been a greatly increased demand on the part of the public for 
photographic miniatures, varying from the humble P.O.P. 
prints to expensive coloured work on ivory. Whilst this rush 
is on the question presents itself, ““ Are photographers making 
the most of what almost amounts to a boom?” We think in 
many cases the answer is no, and not from the professional 
underrating the profit to be made in this branch, but chiefly 
from the lack of business initiative from which the profession. 
seems so prone to suffer. This should not be the case, for not 
only is the trade likely to be diverted from your hands if you 
are not wide awake, but the craze is spoiling trade in larger and 
more important work. 

The miniature proper is, or should be, a complete picture in 
itself, and on account of its size, which allows the eye to take 
in every detail at once, the demands it makes on the photo- 
grapher’s skill is more insistent than that felt when making 
larger work. This view of a miniature—a thing apart—is not, 
however, the view taken by many professionals, and we will 
glance at a few of the many applications of portraits which 
are classed generally under the heading of miniatures. 


Apart from the usual portrait known as a miniature, 
which may be used for table or be large enough for 
wall decoration and is also finished for keeping in a 


pocket case, they may be small enough to be used for the 
adornment of charms, brooches, pendants, and watch cases, etc. 
The actual process is of no great moment so long as it is 
capable of fulfilling the task imposed upon it. Frequently 
enough the so-called miniature, far from being a portrait. 
specially taken with a view to this use, and with lines and masses. 
arranged to compose well in the space it is required to fill, it is 
merely a copy of a larger photograph. In this case of course the 
photographer’s hands are tied, and the best must be done with 
the original one happens to have. The actual copying is of 
course as usual, and being to a smaller size so much care is not 
required to prevent the grain of the original paper support 
showing, but it is not advisable to use a very small stop. This 
class of work, however, does not bring much grist to the mill, 
though unfortunately it is the more usual way of securing a 
small photograph. 

The miniature proper is at present occupying the minds of 
the better photographers, and if you haye the requisite skill and 
artistic taste you cannot do better than make a speciality of this 
line. Of course, on account of the extra skill required, a corre- 
sponding price should be charged. They may be finished as with. 
an ordinary print or by any process according to price charged, 
but the photographer will be wise to use only the best processes 
for this work. Carbon on paper, ivory, or opal, smooth platino- 
type, or sepia ditto, are the best for the work. The albumen 
process, on account of its rendering of the fine details so necessary 
for these pictures, is very suitable, and as we know from the 
specimens found in old albums, if properly made albumen prints 
are fairly permanent. These miniatures may be framed in the 
usual rims which are supplied in many patterns or may be 
mounted in the usual way. In this case the mount should be 
large and of very delicate lines, which preferably harmonise with 
colours of the print. The modern paper mounts give a very 
refined appearance to these miniatures, especially the vellums. 
for sepia prints, which is altogether in keeping with the pictures. 
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To revert to the miniatures for charms, carbons on ivory 
are very effective. Ceramic enamels sell well and their appear- 
ance is especially suitable for charms and pendants. Although 
somewhat expensive in good businesses they go well. Although 
not such a good line as at one time, coloured miniatures on ivory 
are feeling the increased business now being done in small 
work. They should, however, be painted by a good firm if they 
are to be a credit to your establishment. No one wants to see 
a return of the crude efforts of some ten years or so ago. For 
this reason the tinted photographs, that is a water-colour wash 
on a bromide or platinum print, very different, by the way, from 
the coloured ivory with carbon base, should be eschewed or 
only accepted when very exceptionally done. The new semi- 
tints, ie., usually sepia plat., with flesh and dress tinted, are 
much better, and with a deep rich background make fine 
wictures. 

The small reduced photographs for personal adornment are of 
<ourse made by nearly all photographers, but we are sure, and 
would impress it upon pushing business men, that there is a 
future before photo-miniatures if they are made by a man with 
artistic perception who has enough knowledge to fix into a 
small space the necessary essentials for a successful miniature, 
You may think they differ but slightly from an ordinary photo- 
graph, but a man who can make a perfect miniature must be 
very near the top of the professional tree. 

_ To those who are thinking of taking up this line a few words 
on what we think constitutes a miniature, and the difficulties 
of its production, may be of use. As before mentioned, the 
difficulties arise chiefly from the fact that the picture is so 
small that the eye takes in every detail, and therefore sees the 
beauties and defects at once, differing from other photographic 
work in that one does not miss the defects on account of the 
good points. Therefore there must be no or at least very few 
and minor defects. This means that every line must be correct, 
detail must be delicate and present in full force, modelling, 
massing of light and shade both of figure and background must 
all be perfect and in harmony with the subject. All this you 
must admit is a tall order, and none but the cleverest can under- 
take the work with success. But is it not worth striving and 
working for? The trouble, care, and study which will be 
mecessary cannot but improve your ordinary work, and surely 
in these times of keen competition this is heartily to be desired. 

W. Fostzr Briguam. 
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THE ST. LOUIS EXHIBITION AWARDS. 


‘Tue following is a list of the awards in Group 16.—Photo- 
graphy.—Grand Prize.—(1) Captain Sir W. de W. Abney, 
IK.C.B., F.R.S., (2) Walter Bennington, (3) A. Horsley Hinton, 
(4) Alex. Keighley, (5) the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
(6) the Royal Photographic Society, (7) the Solar Physics Obser- 
watory, (8) Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P. Gold Medal.—Ernest R. 
Ashton, Arthur C. Banfield, B. H. Bentley, Carine Cadby, Archi- 
bald Cochrane, Dr. Copeland, Reginald Craigie, the Cretan 
Exploration Fund, George Davison, Frederick H. Evans, W. T. 
Greatbatch, Karl Greger, Professor W. N. Hartley, Frederick 
Hollyer, Charles Job, the Geological Photographs Committee 
of the British Association, G. Lindsay Johnson, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
-R. B. Lodge, Charles Moss, A. J. Newton, Newton and Co.. 
Albert Norman, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., Dr. T. K. Rose, Edgar 
‘Senior, the Rev. Walter S. J. Sidgreaves, Dr. E. J. Spitta, 
J. E. Stead, F.R.S., the Survey of India, W. E. Wilson. 
Silver Medal.—Hare'd Baker, Mrs. G. A. Barton, Dayid 
Blount, Will Cadby, J. H. Gear, F.R.P.S., Miss Constance 
Ellis, Charles F. Grindrod, the Viscount Maitland, F. J. 
Mortimer, J. C. S. Mummery, Ralph W. Robinson, Frank M. 
Sutcliffe, W. Thomas, T. Wright, Tempest Anderson, M.D., 
T. EH. Freshwater, F.R.M.S., Douglas English, Dr. Vaughan 


Cornish, F. W. Harbord an 
Barker. 


d Alfred Campion, Captain D. Wils 


Bronze Medal.—John Henry Anderson, W. Smed! 


Aston, Arthur Burchett, Eustace Calland, Lieutenant-Coloi 
J. Gale, John H. Gash, Bernard Moore, Ward Muir, Willi 


Rawlings, J. Cruwys Ric 


hards, James A. Sinclair, John 


Warburg, J. B. B. Wellington, Bagot Molesworth, F.R.P, 
J. W. Gifford, Great Eastern Railway, J. Hort Player, H. C. 
Carpenter, E. F. Law, the Photelinol Company, J. C. Coultas, 
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LUNAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[Presidential Address to the British Astronomical Association.] 
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ut it is impossible to notice all who had done good work in this 
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most to make their work accessible to astronomers in general. Fore- 
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“btained with it in accordance with a scheme admirably conceived for 


phic atlas of the moon. Unfortu- 
the object-glass had to be stopper 
exposure greatly increased. The 
of the Harvard Annals and in Pro- 
on the moon; but in consequence, 
bance definition leaves much to be 


Up to the present time there can be uttle doubt that the 


y exposing the plate in the principal 
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These have been taken 
Mr. 
he moon by means of a totally re- 
of the exposing shutter. When an 


e noticed. 


stant of good definition is noted the prism is removed and the 
: In this way he has been able to secure much finer 
dbiail than has ever been photographed before. 
ohe such of Ritchey’s negatives a small crater on the floor of Ptole- 


I have detected on 


he region has been under the special 
e Lunar Section for the last thirteen 
aware, had previously recorded it. 
I have been just able to see it, and 


to measure its position with a 7 in. reflector; but I should probably 
have overlooked it had I not previously known of its existence. An 
illustration of one of the uses to which photographs of the moon may 
be put is to be found in a recently issued number of the Smithsonian 


' contributions to “ Knowledge,” in which Professor N. 8. Shaler, of 


Harvard, gives “A Comparison of the Features of the Earth and the 
Moon.” Professor Shaler commenced his studies of the moon in 
1867 with the Merz 15 in. refractor of the Harvard Observatory ; but 
since 1872 they have been almost entirely pursued by means of photo- 
graphs, which he has found more convenient and more serviceable 
than the opportunities afforded by even such an instrument as the 
Harvard Merz. Many astronomers have endeavoured to form a 
consistent theory to account for the peculiar features presented by 
our satellite; but it is rarely that the question has been approached 
by an expert geologist, and this alone would afford good reason for 
welcoming such a work by one so eminent as Professor Shaler. 
Professor Shaler believes that the ring mountains are the result of 
voleanic action of a much less violent type than terrestrial eruptions : 
there were no explosions, but simply a quiet upwelling of lava of a 
yery viscid character. The maria he believes were caused by the 
impact of large bolides, perhaps five or ten miles in diameter. He 
will not allow the possibility of any present volcanic action on the 
moon, nor of the existence of even the lowest forms of organic life. 
He seems to be unacquainted with the reasons on which seleno- 
graphers have based their belief that the moon still has some slight 
atmosphere, and though his book will well repay a careful study, it 
is probable that selenographers will not agree with all his conclu- 
sions. He himself admits that many of them are debateable. 
Another use which may be made of photographs is for the determi- 
nation of the selenographic positions of a number of well-marked 
points to serye as bases, either for the construction of a large-scale 
accurate map, or for the minute observation of selected portions 
which it is much to be desired that all who wish to advance our 
knowledge of lunar topography should make, and which cannot fail 
o yield a rich harvest of results. Dr. weinek, of Prague, has shown 
1ow the photographs may be used for measuring the heights of 
mountains above the level on which they stand, and when a number 
of measures have been made of the same point on different photo- 
graphs it may be possible to deduce its absolute altitude above or 
below some “mean sphere.” By combining a number of such abso- 
lute altitudes it becomes possible to obtain an idea of the figure of 
the moon. And, again, by measuring the positions of a few points 
on a great number of plates, spread over at least two or three years, 
it may be possible to get a new determination of the moon’s physical 
ibration. All this is much more than could be accomplished by any 
one astronomer, but it is not too much for an association. Is it too 
much to hope that more members of the B.A.A. may be induced to 
S. A. Saunprrs, M.A., F.R.A.S. 


ake up some part of it? 


> 


A NOVEL METHOD OF PUTTING CLOUDS INTO LANTERN 
SLIDES. 
Tur making of lantern slides, fascinating work though it be, has 
its troublesome and worrying side. One of these is putting in clouds. 
My method, I think, has the charm of novelty, and I would like to 
give readers of the “B. J.” the benefit of it, if I may. Lantern 
slides, as we all know (or should know), with blank white skies, 
are an eyesore, not to be tolerated for a moment by good workers; 
nothing looks so bad upon the screen. I will endeavour, to the best 
of my ability, to describe my method; fairly simple if one does it 
properly, but therein lies the cause of the worry previously 
alluded to. It is so painfully easy to do it improperly ! 
Presuming the landscape of the slide is made to your satis- 
faction — which, with a. good worker, is seldom the case — 
the next “item on the programme” is the selection of a 
suitable cloud negative (a quarter-plate one). Care must be 
taken to observe that this, when forming the cover glass, is lighted 
the same way as the landscape, that is to say, from the same direc- 
tion. For instance, should the cloud negative be lighted from the 
right, it will, when bound to the slide, be lighted from the left, anI 
vice versa. Your mind being easy on this score, place the quarter- 
plate cloud negative in contact with the already-made landscape slide, 
and observe which portion of it comes most appropriately into tha 
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sky portion of the landscape slide, bearing in mind the warning pre- 
viously given as to the lighting. Now, with a small paint brush, 
charged with water colour (red for choice) paint upon the back of 
the cloud negative the outline of the landscape lantern-plate seen 
through it. This is for the purpose of indicating the place to be 
oecupied by a previously unexposed lantern plate, to afterwards 
form the cloud cover glass. ‘The next thing to do is to observe if the 
cloud overlaps the landscape. Should it do so, then make another 
line in paint across the back of the cloud negative to indicate that 
that portion need receive no exposure; in fact, the portion below this 
line is eventually covered up to prevent light acting upon it. Now 
take a half-plate printing frame, with glass in it. The reason a 
half-plate is used is this, it enables the cloud negative to be moved 
about, so as to use any portion of the cloud. Take an unexposed 
lantern plate and (in the dark rcom, of course) place it film down- 
wards, as in printing, within the limits of the painted lines (alluded 
to above) and put the back of the printing frame on in the usual 
way. You are now ready for the exposure—not forgetting to 
cover up that portion below what I had better describe as the “ land- 
scape line” painted on your cloud negative, and also mentioned 
above. Lay the printing frame upon a table, face downwards, and 
expose. Clouds having to be very thin in density, it will not requirs 
a lengthy one. In my experience, half of an ord inary wax match, 
burnt about six or eight inches above the printing frame, is ample, 
unless the cloud negative be very dense, which, of course, it ought 
not to be. An ordinary developer may be used to develop, but 
the development should only be carried, let us say, a quarter as far 
is necessary for the landscape slide. When. the clord cover glass is 
developed and fixed, place it against the landscape slide, film to 
film, but without permitting the two to touch, as one is, of course, 
wet; and observe if any -porticn ofthe cloud overlaps the landscape, 
shows through a mountain, house, or tree, for instance. Should it 
do so, then recourse must be had to a saturated solution of ferri- 
cyanide of potassium and hypo, which will, if carefully applied with 
a brush, and not used too strong, effectively remove all trace of the 
obtrusive cloud. This portion of the work is, however, very ticklish 
to do and only constant practice and a great deal of patience will 
successfully accomplish it. It is simplicity itself with what is known 
as a “Cirrus” cloud, but when one has to deal with clouds of the 
“Cumulus” description, it is far from easy. Some workers, however, 
contend that clouds should be made by reduction in the camera, for, by 
the contact method, the contention is that they “come out” too 
big in proportion to the landscape. There may be some truth in this, 
but I have never attempted it, and I should imagine it would be very 
troublesome, still more so than the contact method. It is, of course, 
quite unnecessary to add that the tone of the cloud, when developed, 
should match that of the landscape. In conclusion, may I express 
the hope that should any of your readers try my method, they will 
be successful ? Harry Horr. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE SEA BOTTOM, 


Ir is natural enough that the recent tragedy in the North Sea should 
have aroused a strong desire for some investigation which would 
determine whether or not a disabled torpedo-boat may be lying on the 
Dogger Bank. To satisfy this desire certain suggestions have been 
made, as, for instance, that the shallows should be examined by 
dragging or explored by divers—suggestions by no means impractic- 
able, but such as would assuredly entail not only much expense but a 
considerable loss of time, which at the present moment would not be 
willingly tolerated. There is another, method, however, of making a 
survey of the sea bottom which is comparatively little known, writes 
the Rev. J. M. Bacon in the “ Morning Post,” and which does not 
seem to have suggested itself, though it could be adopted at a mere 
nominal expense and without any delay whatever. This method is 
that of photographing the actual shallows from a sufficient height 
overhead, and its practicability was fully tested by me two years ago 
in an experiment carried out, with the co-operation of the Admiralty, 
over the Irish Sea. It was precisely at this time of year, only in 
stormy weather and murky air, that objects on the sea bottom were 
clearly photographed, though lying at ten fathoms below the water’s 
surface, and that surface strongly ruffled by a wind which had blown 
hard for a whole week. The photographic survey thus secured was, it 
should be mentioned, submitted: for inspection both to the Admiralty 


and to the Royal Society, and none but favourable criticism was passec 
on the results obtained. The photography in this particular case was 
carried out by a balloon, manceuvred across the sea; while a torpedo; 
gunboat was in attendance to render any assistance that might be 
required. In the case of the Dogger Bank, however, a readier and ¢ 
far less expensive means could be adopted, which can be best under. 
stood when the rationale of the experiment has been explained. 


Tur Nature or Croups. . 

It may not be generally known that in ordinary navigation, wher 
some danger, as, for instance, a shoal, sunken wreck, or the like, is 
suspected of lying in a vessel’s course but cannot be seen from deck, it 
is customary to send a man aloft, and the higher in reason that he can 
climb the further will his vision penetrate and the better will his eye 
ommand the view of any submerged object. And the cause of this 
may in part be at once made plain, for every one has noticed that in 
obedience to the laws of refraction, even in the clearest pool, it is only, 
bjects lying nearly vertically below which are seen with any distinct. 
ness, so that if, say, a sunken vessel were lying in a few fathoms of 
water and a man were looking down on it from a boat and floating 
somewhere just over its middle part, then that middle part might be 
fairly well seen, but the more distant parts fore and aft, being viewed 
at a slant angle, would probably be altogether invisible. If the 
observer were to be let up a quarter of a mile into the sky, however, and 
0 look down thence, all parts of the vessel would now lie practically 
perpendicularly below and all would be equally well seen. The case 
is, of course, different when the surface of the water, being troubled, 
breaks up the rays which would otherwise pass through it. But the 
act yet remains that when the eye is removed to a distance the dis 
raction caused by the broken light largely disappears, and objects 
elow can be seen more clearly. .A very striking example. and so far 
roof of this fact, may be mentioned. Cloud is simply composed of 
particles of water mingled with particles of air, and though both 
separately are perfectly transparent, confused together they form a 
mass which stops and reflects back the light, and for this reason the 
illumined surfaces of clouds are white, yet in actual fact the stoppage 
of light is not so complete as it appears, and a thin veil of mist will 
behave precisely as the broken water’s edge, obliterating the view at 
short range, but to a more distant observer allowing objects to be seen 
through it with tolerable distinctness. Thus it often happens that a 
balloonist, whose view of the outside world is wholly obscured by a 
shroud of thin mist, can be quite clearly seen by those at a distance. It 
should then be only in accordance with known fact if the secrets of the 
sea depths which hide themselves even from the trained eye of the 
sailor on board ship should become revealed to an aeronaut who will 
poise himself in space overhead, say ten times higher than the main-: 
op. 


° 


° 


Or on Trovstep WATER. 


But means may be readily adopted for very greatly reducing the 
disturbance on the surface of troubled water and of allowing visiom 
o penetrate that surface. This is the time-honoured method of oiling 
the waves. So long and well has the truth of this method been estab- 
ished that we find it mentioned by Pliny as a fact turned to practical 
account in his day. Thus again so accurate and scientific an observer: 
as Dr. Franklin calls attention to the same fact, which he verified by” 
his own careful experiments one hundred and fifty years ago. On the: 
same matter C. F. Gordon Cumming bears interesting witness. 
“Brought up,” he writes, “in the heart of the Highlands, where th 
excitement of leistering salmon by torchlight on a dark night was a 
sport not altogether unknown even in days of Salmon Commissioners’ 
and watchers and water bailiffs, we were well aware of the use often 
made of a good flask of oil in smoothing the surface of the deep brown: 
pools in which the silvery fish lie all unconscious of the impending: 
spear. And kinsmen returning from Bermuda have told us how the: 


fishers there pour oil on the sea whenever the ripple prevents theirs 
seeing clearly enough to strike their fish, and also how those at 


Gibraltar do likewise to enable them the better to discern where the: 
argest oysters are to be found.” Should it then be desired to examine» 
the shallows in so well defined and accessible a spot as the Dogger 
Bank it would be a simple matter to despatch any convenient boat. with 
acilities for spreading oil—the required quantity of which is: 
abulously little—over the water bit by bit as it is examined. The 
method for conducting the photography remains to be provided. And 
here undoubtedly the readiest method is by utilising a kite. The» 
teight to which the camera should be elevated is, in my experience, 
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{six hundred feet. A box kite of very manageable proportions 
gerve for this purpose in an open sea, where sufficient breeze is 
always in evidence, and in the exceptional event of actual calm 
Mite can be raised by the mere motion of the vessel. For the rest 
able to state from my own trials that practical details are of the 
rest, The kite string is supplied by a twin wire, which is in con- 
on with an electro magnet attached to the camera, and operating 
shutter, the other end of the wire being connected up with a 
ny and push below under the control of the operator. A series of 
qgraphs, covering a very wide area, could in this manner be taken. 
ieveloped within the daylight hours of a single day. 


—+ 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY FOR LADIES. 


mp are a great many women who would like to take up the 
iit of photography, and who would, doubtless, find great interest 
nleasure in it if they were not deterred by curious old-fashioned 
if regarding the difficulties and expenses in connection with it, 
mes a writer in a recent issue of “The Queen.” Time was 
ithese drawbacks were very real; but every year has simplified 
mocesses, and made the pleasures in connection with it greater 
fhe pains less. One of the chief obstacles in the way of many 
is the absence of a room which may be used as a dark room. 
purse, a properly appointed room is a great convenience, and to 
hlaimed where possible; but at the same time, with manage- 
, good work may be quite well done without, and that inde- 
tly of any special contrivances. It merely requires fore- 
cht and method, and all photographers ought to be both neat 
methodical. It is doubtless a saving of trouble for lazy people 
gable to leave all their dishes and bottles lying about in an 
ment which no one may enter on pain of annihilation, but to 
yerything away neatly and expeditiously in a cabinet becomes 
(when it must be done. By the way, a chest of drawers is 
obe despised as a photographer’s receptacle for his tools when 
1s a consideration, and when one must needs cover up one’s 
A small drawer for the developing apparatus, another for 
ile printing materials, a third for storing negatives, frames, 
gandso on. It is, of course, rather a trial to have always to 
like a burglar—for darkness to arrive before commencing 
ions, but in time one comes to arrange things so that this is 
il upon merely as a matter of course, and, in fact, there are few 
where there is no small room which can have some kind of 
mary shutter arranged for occasional use, although it may not 
imctical to give it up entirely to photographic uses. When 
oe becomes accustomed to working without a dark room it 
Sto be rather a bore to have to retire to its recess and conduct 
work in solitude. 


Patent Dews. 


eee 
following applications for patents were made between October 
id October 29, 1904 : — 


ing Apparatuses.-—-No. 22,960. 
lg apparatuses.” Ferdinand Nusch. 


“Improvements in photo-print- 
i Photography.—No. 22,988. ‘Process of colour photography.” 
A. Iumiére et ses Fils. 

tive—No, 23,064. 
time Lucas. 


“Tmproved photographic megative.” Ada 


i Photographs,—No, 23,098. “An improved process of and 
means for the production of relief photographs or the like.” 
Medrich Gartner. 

Pepying Apparatus. —No, 23,228.‘ Improvements in photo-copy- 
Hb @pparatus.” Richard William Cunliffe. 

9 

421. “Means for rendering objects insusceptible to photo- 
phy.” Joseph Polak. 


Exhibition. 


——— ge, 


PLYMOUTH EXHIBITION. 

Tur photographic section of the Plymouth Exhibition was opened on 
Wednesday, November 2, by Mr. W. Hurrell, Mayor of Plymouth, 
and a distinguished company of yisitors numbering several hundreds. 
Though the actual exhibits numerically are not much greater than last 
year, yet the section is certainly stronger in artistic quality and 
technical excellence than on that occasion. It is as good an exhibi- 
tion as has yet been held in the West, and should do much to popularise 
photography with a purpose. It has also demonstrated that there are 
workers in the West who are capable, but who hitherto, with undue 
humility perhaps, have not been seen at exhibitions. The section 
is a good one throughout, but probably suffers from over-classifica- 
tion. In these days there is not so much need for this as in the 
days when photographers produced photographs rather than pic- 
tures. And in saying this we hold no brief for those who make 
claim for photography as a fine art—with or without a capital letter. 
The distinction between the professional and the amateur was not 
sought to be made by comparison. There were two classes for pro- 
fessionals and two for amateurs, but these were for work dissimilar, 
where a definition was made; all the rest was without distinction. 
It is not a little curious that the professionals of the West prove? 
averse to showing their ability in the work that is peculiarly their 
own—portraiture ; and though there are a number of good portrait 
and figure studies, they do not fall into the class for portraiture. 
There is no class for landscape except for Devon and Cornwall scenery, 
and these prints, curiously enough, do not, in the matter of subject, 
follow very closely the definition. They would equally be suitable, 
in the matter of title, for a class not so defined. They are, however, 
an excellent lot. There was a good attempt to encourage archi- 
tecture, two classes (one local) being given to it, but there were not. so 
many exhibits as might have been expected. Classes devoted to 
miscellaneous work were the best filled, and in them were found 
examples of work that might have come within a closer definition, 
as in the other classes. All of which goes to show that an exhibition 
without classification might have been attempted. But the purpose 
in organising the exhibition, the encouragement of photography in 
the West, was eminently successful and deserves praise. 

Class A.—Portraiture (professional, open) was small, and it is 
curious to note that contributions to it came from the almost furthest 
west point in England, and from very far north in Scotland. The 
first prize was withheld, and the second went to Mr. F. A. Swaine, 
Southsea, for his “ A Difficult Piece for Grandpa,” a little girl holding 
up a piece of music for grandpa to play as a violin solo, in which pose 
and expression are natural. The technical quality of the work is good 
also. ‘Lead, Kindly Light,” by the same exhibitor, secures the 
third place, with a study of a nun’s head and shoulders. A diploma 
of merit is awarded to V. T. Paul, Penzance, for “Master Alec 
Forbes,” a portrait study, certainly unconventional in pose and arrange- 
ment. 

Class B.—Miscellaneous (professional, open)—Though not a big class, 
it is of more than average merit, and has some very nice things in 
it. Technically, the whole class is strong. F. W. Beken, Cowes, 
has a fine series of yachting studies, with one of which, “ Marine 
Study,” he secures a third prize. E. Seymour, Watford, is strong in 
his examples of flowers and fruit, the skill of which, both in arrange- 
ment and technically, is clearly evident. He is awarded first for 
“Flower Study,” an exquisite arrangement off chrysanthemums; 
and second for “ Currants,” the texture and quality of which are very 
fine. He is awarded a diploma for “ Nettles,” a clever study. D. W. 
Kyle, Anderston Cross, Glasgow, has two fine examples of flower 
photography in ‘ Peonies” and “Lilies,” the former, perhaps, the 
finer. A. Debenham, Ryde, has much variety in his exhibits, but 
his “Sweet Seventeen” is kis best, and to this the judges gave a 
third prize. “Prince,” a study of a perky litle dog, by Chas. 
Treasurer, Inverness, is a very attractive work. Graystone Bird, of 
Bath, in “On the Way to the Spring,” is not, we think, quite up to 
his best. A. G. Gibson, Penzance, has two striking studies of the 
sea—both wrecks—-“ The Trail of the Storm,” a ship high and dry 
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on a beach, for which he is awarded. a diploma, and “ Foundering,” a 
brave steamer with the sea washing over her upper deck. 

Class C.—Architecture (amateur, open).—An excellent class through- 
out, well-chosen subjects in most cases, and well treated. Rev. 
S. J. Clark, Newnham-on-Severn, has work of great interest, se- 
curing a diploma for “The Triforium,” an honour very fully deserved. 
8. G. Kimber, Southampton, is, of course, well represented (he could 
hardly be otherwise with his experience), and is awarded third for 
“A Shaft of Light,” a very clever and capable piece of work, J. W. 
Smith, Falmouth, contributes a number of architectural things in 
one frame, several of them of merit, but this way of exhibiting is 
not the best possible treatment of such subjects. “St. Mary’s, 
York,” by A. Macpherson, West Norwood, is a clever study. R. 
Morris, Ivybridge, coutributes a most excellent interior in “ Pisa 
Cathedral,” a subject demanding great care in treatment and happily 
secured. A. W. Walburn’s “ An Cld-time Street ” is a very charming 
production. W. A. Clark, Moseley, in “Crypt, Winchester,” and 
“An Abode of Ancient Peace,” is to be congratulated upon work of 
the best quality and great breadth of treatment, for the first of which 
a first prize is awarded. “Unto Eternity,” W. G. Hill, Eaglescliffe, 
is an architectural study in which a tomb is meluded, with a very 
felicitous treatment, harmonious with the title, which has secured 
a second prize 


Class D.—Miscellaneous (amateur, open).—This is a good class 
throughout, strong in number, and technically and pictorially calling 
for praise. Of course, it ranges uver the wide field of photography, 
from the purely scientific to the picturesque, and in each case well 
represented. W. H. Waterfield, Stonehouse, is represented by “ Idle 
Moments,” a study of a boy and ducks, very happy and pleasing. 
W. M. Martin, Redruth, makes a specialty of scientific work, and is 
represented here, as at the Royal, by “Embryology of a Chicken,” 
showing the development of the chicken from the egg, hich an 
extra prize has been awarded. His “ Radiograph of a Pigeon ” 
wonderfully clever thing, showing also the value of radiography for 
diagnosis. C. F. Grindrod, Malvern, is splendidly represented with 
some head studies, fine rugged faces, well and naturally posed, and 
admirably lit. His “ Ploughing on the Upland” and “ Cutting Oats” 
are pictorial in a high degree, but the former suffers slightly from 
the somewhat exaggerated size of the man. For his “Cornish 
Fisherman” he is awarded a second prize. A. B. Fellowes Prynne 
is up to his usual standard of excellence, and of his exhibits perhaps 
the best is “ A’ Rest by the Way.” J. W. Catford, Devonport, is 
awarded first prize for “Morn,” an excellent study of early day, but 
with a somewhat heavy foreground, and rather too pronounced. {fv 
is, however, stronger in all qualities than his “ Rushes.” A. Edmund 
Spender, Plymouth, contributes several prints, the most pictorial of 
which is “The Cradle of British Commerce,” a study of a sailing 
ship. A. H. Harding, Plymouth, has some capital woodland studies, 
of which perhaps “ Woodland Beauty” is the best. E. Salsbury 
Tardrew’s (Croydon) “Idle Moments” is a very natural example of 
posing, a young woman with some time on her-hands sitting on the 
end of a table. R: Morris’s “Une Bonne Histoire” is a most enjoy- 
able rendering, a group on the deck of a steamer listening to the 
good story that one is telling, and at which all are laughing. C. H. 
Rogers, Swansea, is awarded a diploma for his ‘“ Fruit,’ a well- 
arranged example of grouping. Perey B. Williams has a very nic? 
picture in “ A Hertfordshire Stream.” Of the Rev. A. G. Chapman s 
(Tintagel) contributions “Sheep on the Headland” is the best, and 
a very enjoyable picture, quite suggesting outdoor and sunlight effect. 
Charming and enjoyable in every way are the prints of G. B. Clifton, 
Ealing, the best of which undoubtedly, “ A Lone Wood’s Unfre- 
quented Path,” is awarded a diploma. John Smith’s (Hastings) 
“Study of Old Age” very deservedly secures a third prize, though his 
“Veteran” and “An Old Salt” approach it closely. There is much 
merit in “Sunrise from Schlossberg,” Miss Boucher, Plymouth, but 
the difficulties of the subject are rather against a more artistic treat- 
ment. Henry W. Bailey. Totnes, in “A Misty Morning,” does conve~ 
the idea of such a condition, and, what is more, has, chosen a pictorial 
subject, handling it very capably. Will H. Foxall, Tunstall, quite 
deserves his diploma for “Toilers of the Harvest,” a small print, 
but full of much artistic feeling. Jehn R. Sandiland’s (Edinburgh) 
“Cramond Brig” and “At the Close of the Day,” the latter of which 
has deservedly had a third prize, are mast enjoyable. An extra prize 


for w. 
is a 


is awarded to “ Virginian Creeper,” C. L. Williams, Redruth, ; 
decorative treatment of foliage. “Here She Comes,” by (¢ 
Newton Abbot, a study of a fishing-boat entering a harbour 
of merit, and the glint and shimmer of the sea of the for 
is very natural. 


Class E.—Devon and Cornwall Scenery (open).—Without 
most of the scenes are to be found in the two counties nam 
they do not all carry out the idea prominently. W. O. 8, 
King, Maidenhead, has “Four Views on the River Lyn,” wl 
all interesting. “Shaugh Bridge,” W. H. Waterfield, Stor 

' Devon, is acceptable. G. W. Pitt’s (Barnstaple) ‘“ Lynmo 
characterised by good work. “St. Michael’s Mount,” V. 1 
Penzance, though pictorially excellent in the matter of point « 
is rather muddy and choked up. The same worker’s “ Fis 
cruits” is a-very pictorial treatment and a most enjoyable p 
which a second prize is given. He is awarded a diploma f 
to Kinsale,” a study of a fishing boat. Rev. A. G. Chapman, T 
in “Tintagel” has a rather interesting selection, in which t 
excellence is not so good as it might be. “ Early Morning, 
Pool,” EH. F. Jarvis, Plymouth, a very happy rendering of t 
ject, is awarded a diploma. A third prize goes to Fredk. J 
Plymouth, for “ Mar’s Hill, Lynmouth,” a very well-deserved 
Undoubtedly the finest print in the class is “A Gleam of Lig 
W. Clayden, Plymouth. The subject is a soft shimmering 
hazy atmosphere, fishing boats near and further away, the 
most picturesque in arrangement. ‘This secures the first pr 
the diploma of honour for the best picture in the exhibition. 


Class F.—Postcards (sets of four).—These very popular thin 
now invaded photographic exhibitions, and this class is certs 
meritorious and of as high a standard as any, though, of 
here are examples of “the usual thing” in it, as we suppos 
ways will be in every exhibition. he range of subjects 
wide—fruit, flowers, streets, old houses, shipping, landscap 
scapes, and anything between. ‘The prizes have been won as f 
—First, J. H. Saunders, Burmantofts, Leeds; second, E. S¢ 
Watford; third, W. H. Foxlee, Tunstall; diploma, Fred. 
Hastings (2). 


@ ct 


Class G.—Architecture (members of Devon and Cornwall Pk 
phie Societies.—Though not a very strong class, this is of a ve 
standard. Carslake Winter Wood, Paignton (Torbay Camera § 
has a number of good things, the best of which is, undot 
“South Door, Kenton Church,” for which he is awarded a 
prize. R. Morris, Ivybridge (Torbay Camera Society), secure 
prize with “Jewish Synagogue, Nirnberg,” a subject pie 
well arranged and making a very pleasing effect. E. G. ¥ 
Paignton (Torbay Camera Society), has four good subjects 
awarded a first prize for “North Choir Aisle, Tewkesbury / 
full of fine quality, run very close indeed by “The Cloisters 
cester Cathedral.” Frederick Johnson’s “Haddon Hall” ha 
merit. 


Class H.—Miscellaneous (members of Devon and Cornwall 
graphic Societies).—Carslake Winter Wood, Paignton (Torbay | 
Society), shows a very excellent little picture in “ Mid-day 
Slapton,” for which he is awarded a diploma. A. B. Fellowes 
(Plymouth Photographic Society) is well represented, both 1 
cally and pictorially, and is awarded a first prize for “On t 
Vive,” a happy snap of two terriers on a sandy beach, in the w 
of which are faint reflections of the dogs, behind being a str 
sea and cliffs far away, the whole soft and tender. Of the pop 
of the picture there can be no doubt. He secures a third pi 
“Portrait Study,” and a diploma for “ Her Favourite Pose,” a 
ing study of a little girl. Diplomas are awarded to C. H. D 
(Plymouth Photographic Society) for “An Anxious Momé 
finely arranged group of boys engaged in a game of marbles, an 
Farrier,” an excellent picture in which horse and man play 
arranged parts. “By the Roar of the Sea” is a fine study of a¢ 
surf upon a yocky shore. His “ Portrait of a Lady ” is evidence 
in portraiture which he has not often called into play. “L‘lac” is 
meritorious flower study by Mrs. Marillier (Torbay Camera: St 
and equal to it is her “Toilers of the Sea,” a group of fisher 
aquay. <A. E. Coleman, Plymouth (Plymouth Photographie S 
has three meritorious works; the cleverest is certainly “ Strike 
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Jron is Hot,” an artistic rendering of the ‘operation of welding 
anvil in a blacksmith’s shop, full of difficulties well overcome. 
Porris, Ivybridge (Torbay Camera Society),-in “Lake of Annecy,” 
a quiet, reposeful landscape of much pictorial quality. Miss E. L. 
illier (Torbay Camera Society) has a clever print in “Study of 
yysanthemum,” full of fine gradation and good half-tone. F, W, 
adav, Bideford (Bideford Camera Club), has a charming subject 
“Low Tide,” the fine stretch of flat sand being admirably handled. 
rowing,” E. V. Hearn, Plymouth (Plymouth Photographie 
fiety), while depicting an agricultural operation that is not usually 
ciated with the picturesque, manages to impait a great deal of 
squality to his rendering by the factors he gathers into his subject. 
“fiyening in Harbour” is a very enjoyable subject and is awarded 
ihird prize. Of the several pictures E. J. Jarvis contributes, two 
Md otit from the rest by their pictorial qualities—‘ Pride of the 
ming” and “Through the Morning Mist,” both of them studies 
ishing craft seen through the hazy light of a grey morning. The 
fof these is awarded a second prize. “Cattle at’ Valle Crucis 
hey,” Fred. K. Johnson, Plymouth (Plymouth Photographic 
fiety), has considerable attraction, although the cattle do give a 
evhat spotty character to the print. “The Widower,” R. Burley 
§ Truro (Cornwall Central Photographie Club), is certainly a 
iful composition and of excellent technique. For a very excellent 
Kk, “A Study of Home Life,” Mr. W. Clayden, Plymouth (Ply- 
fith Photographic Society), is awarded a third prize, 
lass I.— Miscellaneous (boys and girls under 18).—These are days 
ei the young idea shoots with a snap-shot camera, and so it was 
fight wise to encourage youth in this way. The result in point 
tumbers is small, but the work is certainly highly meritorious. 
Study,” by Eddie Jarvis, Plymouth, is a creditable bit of por- 
itwork. W. Gundy, jun., Balby, Doncaster, for “An Impending 
mm,’ a landscape with a strong sky, is given, 
ening Calm,” C. A. W. Duffield, Maidstone, secures a third 
Diplomas are given to Harry Hill, Stoke, Devonport, for 
mpton Church,” and to C. A. W. Duttield for “ Old Hastings.” 
there are some very fine pictures exhibited by Wellington and 
Elstree, showing the possibilities with their bromide and other 
, Henry F. Purser, 35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, London, 
i, presenting the Busch Camera Co, has a splendid lot of 
lis showing the power of the Busch lenses. 
ite exhibition has already been crowded, and as it runs to the 
Hlinst., it is expected to be very popular, as excursion trains are 
nged:from all points in the West. The judges of the photographic 
lin were Mr. Walter D. Finch, head master, School of Art, Teign- 
th, and Mr. H. S. Hill , Plymouth, a past-president of the Ply- 
ith Photographic Society. ‘Their awards have given the greatest 
action. The management of the section is in the hands of Mr. 
BR. Rowe, M.J.1., and Mr, E. Croft, to whose admirable hang- 
imuch of the success of the show is due 


@ second prize. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
vember 2-23.—Plymouth. Hon. See, Photographic Section, 
BR, Rowe; 2, Walnut Villas, Cockington, Torquay. 


lbvember 15-19 —Sunderland Camera Club. — Hon. Sec., Selby-Ord, 
Frederick Street, Sunderland. 


lovember 17-18.—Braintree and Bocking Camera Club. Hon. 
W. i. Tilston, 81, High Street, Braintree, Essex. 


November 17-19.—Darwen Photographie Association. Hon. Sec., 
@. Thomas, 


lOvember 21-26.— Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secre- 
JW. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 22-23.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. H. 
Hon, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

Wember 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. 
Beant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

lovember 24.95, 
W. Simmers, 


Hon. Secretary, A. R 
—Isle of Thanet Photographie Society. Hon. Sec., 
Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. Y 
Member 26-26.—Tlford arid District Photographic Society. Hon. 
W.N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Tord. 


November 26-December 3.—Glesgow Eastern Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association, Secretaries, John Brough, 68, Dalmarnock 


Street, Park Head, Glasgow ; and Geo. R. Johnstone, 591, Alexandra 
Parade, Dennistoun, Glasgow. : 


December 2-8.—Southsea Photographie Society. Hon. Secretary, 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 


December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 


Secretary, 8. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
West 101st Street, New York. 


December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 12-17.—Sefton Park Photographic Sociéty, Liverpool. 
Hon. Secretary, H. E. Cubley, 3, Langdale Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool, ; 


December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon, Secretary, %. 
G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 


December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. Hon. Secre- 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January 12-14, 1905. Boston Camera Club. Hon. Sec., H. M. 
Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. 
tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


Hon. Secre- 


January 20-21, 1905:—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, E. 


January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographiec Society of Marseilles, 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille. 


February. 6-11, 1905. — Blairgowrie and District Photographie. 
Association. Hon. Seeretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 


February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic. 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 


March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographie Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 


March 20-25, 1905.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. Hon. 


Sec. John B. Parnham. 


June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 


Secretary, F. G. 
{ssot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


i) 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


December 51.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 


for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Iferts. 


March 31, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on Ilford. 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


—————1+—> + 


A -GENERAL meeting of the Arbroath Amateur Photographic Asso- 
ciation was called for last week, but owing to the lack of interest, 
displayed by the members it was resolved to dissolve the Association. 


Society of Arts.—The Society of Arts will commence its fourth: 
half-century on the 16th, when Sir William Abney, as chairman of 
the society's Council, will open the 151st session with an address. The 
subjects on which papers will be read at the meetings before Christ- 
mas include “ British Trade,” “ Canals,” “The St. Louis Exhibition,” 
“Patent Law.” “Burma,” and “Street Architecture.” There will! 
also be a course of lectures on wind instruments, with’musical illus- 
trations. 
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D)cetings of Societies 


—_———— ‘ 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Noy. Name of Society. | Subject. 
| 
| (Messrs. R  & J. Beck's Novelties. 
Lenses, Hand Cameras, Day.isht 
12... .| Croydon Nat. His. and Se. Soc.|-, CLARA, Hele photoananhy, ce. 
Demonstrated. r. W. 8. Slater; 
F.R.P.S 
Jae. Optical Society Periscopic Lenses. Mr. W. A. Dixey. 
44... “| Luton Camera Club ......esereeeeee (gon aE ROPE UGE aie 
ls i , (64 {The Cathedral of Winchester. Tilus- 
Ae. Soathampton Camera Club ..... /\_ trated. Mr. 8. G. Kimber, 
i, | South London Photo. Society...| { peu ons and | Developing. Mr. 
.| Blairgowrie and Dis Ph. Asso { pean a eae ne: 
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to do. 


‘Turspay, November 1, 1904. 
W. Thomas gave the first of the new series of lectures, from a practical 
standpoint, on the various branches of photography, which were 
organised by the Council last season and attained suc 
first series was upon the different printing processes at present in 
vogue, and the present we understand is to deal wit 
of the negative. 

The present subject was the negative 
including composition, the use of lenses of varying foci and so forth. 
In his opening remarks Mr. Thomas said that he d 
-developing a plate although the syllabus termed it a demonstration, nor 
did he propose, except in so far as it might be necessary in dealing 
with the slides which would be shown, to touch upon a 


as the framework, you will find that what you migh 
describe as a miserable flat place, provided you with an endless fund 
of material. 
lecturer showed a chart of washes of colours which one meets with in 
Nature, and alongside of these, the colours, or shading colour, which 
-an artist uses when he works in monochrome ; different shades should 
express different colours. 
demonstrate the use of lenses of various focal lengths. 
happens that a subject is so constituted that you cannot give it the 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC : SOCIETY. 


Mr. George Lamley in the chair. Mr. 


h success. The 
1 the obtaining 


in landscape phetography, 


id not purpose 


paratus. 


Why was it, the lecturer asked, if two equally clever photographers 
were out together, while the works of one appeared 
those of the other never attained publicity. 
learned to “see 
photograph you must have a very distinct idea of what you are going 


in exhibitions 
It was because one had 
When you go out to 


” 


and the other had not. 


If you look at the material either as self-contained or merely 
be inclined to 


In monochrone works shade represents colour, and the 


A number of slides were then shown to 
Very often it 


amount of expcesure it-demands, and the resulting negative is 


fe 


obt 


con 


rit 


ect 


ort 


ere 
the 
ord 
ren 
con 


also shown of a hedge containing masses of. bri 
That from a negative on an ordinary p 


bet 


was used, but the ultimate and true result was o 
of an isochromatic plate used in conjunc 


ang 
1e 


hrough the Chapman-Jones plate tester. 


iird sensitive to red and yellow, and 


however, you. introduce a certain amount of diffusion it: w 


und that the gradations are evened up, and a pleasing 


ained, impossible by.other means. The advantages of long 


enses appear when we get into open country, when, owing t 


figuration, we.cannot choose our standpoint so as to use a mi 
e lens, and for this purpose the lecturér uses spectacle | 
great advantage of the modern high-class lens is that you can 

it on dull. and even foggy days, and Mr. Thomas. shoy 


photograph taken on.such a day with a lens working at 7/2. 


showing a number of negatives, 
He took a certain 
The first, an ordinary, or 
ive to green and yelloy 
he fourth to red, yelloy 
en. These were all exposed for approximately the same time 
plate tester, and the results were most marked, for where’ 
inary plate rendered only the green and blue, the panchromat 
dered all the .colours.on the plate tester and practically correc 
npared with the chart we have already mentioned. Slides 
liant yellow fit 
ate did not at all differe 
Next an isochromatic 
btained by 
ion with a colour filter. 


urer then dealt with plates, 


plates made in four varieties. 
1ochromatic. one, the second sensi 


ween the green hedge and the flowers. 


Mr. Thomas’ method of development is to have two dishe 


containing rodinal 1 : 15—ins 


ead of about 1: 30 as usually 1 


mended—the other containing the following developer. 


No, I, 


For use take equal parts of each. 


Hydroquinone .. 
Sodium sulphite 
Pot. bromide 
Boiling distilled water 


Sodium carbonate 
Sodium sulphite 
Distilled water, to 


The plate having beer 


exposed, is put into the rodinal solution and immediately ¢ 
image appearing is transferred to the hydroquinone. 
The lecturer strongly advised making rough sketches for 


refi 


photographs simply as studies. 


erence, and if one could not do this the next best thing was t 
From these it was possible 


what menner of treatment, whether under a different condit 


lig 


hting or otherwise, would best do justice to the subject. 


great advantage is that in revisiting some scene no time is | 


sel 


ecting one’s point of view—or perhaps eyen in finding the sul 


and in this way the lecturer has exposed a couple of dozen pl 


tw 


o hours, whereas without his sketthes he would probably hay 


unable to get but a very small portion of the pictures he rec 
Even with simple material something can be done under SI 


cor 


nditions of lighting and so forth. 


An actinometer is, said Mr. Thomas, a very useful article, 
many sneer as it as they do at a number of other useful | 
When you do marine work you must remember that the sam 


ditions apply as with landscape. 


There is the dark colour 


recks and the high actinism of the sky and sea to render all 0 
together an isochromatic plate and screen are necessary. 
With regard to halation, this can be practically overcome by 


of 


full exposure, and Mr. Thomas showed two slides of sce 


hospital which were certainly very convincing, there being prac 


no 


through the windows. 


trace of halation, although in one case the sun was stream 
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NovemBer 3rp.—Mr. R. P. Drage in the c 


nair. The chairma 


few well-chosen words, on behalf of the association, presented 


A. 


won for his paper, entitled “ Intensification 


M 


Teape, the gold medal of the Henderson Award, which 
Without Metallic 
or the award, sai 


r. Teape, after thanking the members 


exception had been taken to the title, because a metallic sé 
used, but he would explain that that was only a matter of conve! 
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p chlorine or bromide water would rehalogenise the negative image, 

Jd not be so convenient to use. A series. of portrait studies 

« Welford were projected, and from the frequent applause were 

nily thought of high artistic and technical excellence. Mrs. 

4 d described her arrangements for portraiture in a conservatory 

Bout and showed how good work can be done under dificult 
tor 


yeshwater revived the memory of his summer holiday by exhi- 
aseries of views in Cornwall. Mr. Ellam’s contribution to the 
i f remarkable photographs of birds and 


CAMERA CLUB. 


ryeck Mr. G. E. H. Rawlins brought before the club a printing 
4s, which he has named “ Oil Printing,” and gave a demonstration 
Psi, which excited great interest. He does not claim originality 
process itself, but takes credit for its application to a particular 
photograph. As a matter of fact the method was patented as 
go as the year 1855, by Poitevin, who heads his specification 
coved Photographic Printing” (December 13, No. 2,815), and 


aken up by photographers with any exuberant eager- 
Fre are led to assume that it does not appeal to them as being 
etter known methods of producing prints. 

re is so little difference between Poitevins’ method of procedure 
lat of his modern disciple, that if we quote from the specification, 
mumber and date of which has just been given, we shall at once 
the process. “A concentrated sclution of albumen, 


ied “upon the surface which is to receive the design.” Such surface 
hea lithographic stone, metal, glass, wood, or any other material. 
ilure is impressed upon the sensitised surface by the agency of 
i, after which “a greasy ink” is applied to it, when the ink 
Ilbe found to adhere to those parts only which have been affected 
he light,” and the print thus obtained “may be retained on the 
te on which it is first produced,” or impressions may be taken 
Nit in the manner of lithographic printing. 


Rawlins dees not go so far as Poitevin, he uses gelatine only 
i colloid, and the material wpon which the gelatine is spread 
yet. He makes no reference at all to the lithographic possibilities 
@ process, and says nothing about printing in more than one 
rat a time. 
itty fairly be asked, Why has this somewhat ancient method of 
ting been suddeniy recalled from the files of the Patent Office? 
wlins explains the problem in this way. He had long been 
iced that existing methods of photographic printing were unsatis- 
in not giving the operator that amount of “control” over his 
twhich is desirable. ‘The gum process he thought well of, but 
jection to it was that in the effort to control the effects there 
@tisk of pulling the image entirely to pieces. It was an analytical 
BS, and he was looking for a synthetical one, in which the image, 
its of the image, could be built up, as well as taken down. And 
Pexperimented with this oil process, and found that it gave him 
the wanted, 
Smethod of going to work—and we must give him full credit for 
ang out all the necessary details—is as follows :—Good quality 
vee, or other paper, is coated with a solution of plain gelatine, 
hich some hardening agent, such as chrome alum, or formaline, has 
jaded. ‘The paper is dried. When wanted, it is sensitised by 
Mg upon a 24 per cent. solution of potassic bichromate, with the 
tions common to the carbon process. The paper is exposed 
ath a negative and transferred to a water bath, when the lights 
Ip and remain absorbent, while the shadows of the picture retain 
hittle water, When drained and. surface dry, the print is laid, 
rds, on a sheet, of plate glass, and is rolled with printer’s 
as been reduced to a creamlike consistency by the aid 
The roller vLich he advocates is an ordinary india- 
Squeegee. The ink clings to the shadows but is rejected 
8, 80 that the result is a positive in oil pigment. Slow even 
ensure a good coating of ink, while quick and light 


motion of the roller will remove the ink from the surface, so that the 
oyerator can deepen his shadows or lower his lights, according to his 
own sweet will. 

Té will thus be seen that the resuscitated process is one for the 
“pictorial” worker to play with. And certainly in one respect it is 
better than the gum process for such adventurous use, for the bichro- 
mate image is so persistent that it cannot be eliminated. ‘The operator 
will therefore he Lceund to reproduce the general lines of his picture, 
but he can modify the lights and shades to any extent which he may 
desire. We do not think that the process will be of much use to the 
professional photographer. Indeed, had that been its destiny 1t would 
not have remained, as we have already hinted, in abeyance for fifty 
years. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 


Mr. A. W. Green, representing the well-known firm of Messrs. Johm 
Griffin and Co., gave a clearly worded and interesting exposition on 
“Enlarging at Home Without Expensive Apparatus.” The fact that 
the apparatus in question corsisted mainly, if not entirely of, enlargers 
placed on the market by Messrs. Griffin did mot detract from the 
utility of the subject matter in the least, as those shown were varied 
in character, and also, within moderate limits, in price. Perhaps of 
all the enlargers shown the Series C. attracted most attention, and 
deservedly. ‘hese are of the familiar double camera type, and are 
fitted with a most ingenious link motion, which automatically moves 
the lens in relation to the sensitive paper, or plate, as the case may 
be, and also adjusts the negative in correct ratio, the sensitive surface 
and the negative thereby occupying conjugate foci. By this means 
visual focussing can be dispensed with, and the worker, by consulting 
a scale cn the baseboard, can enlarge to various predetermined sizes or 
reduce, with every assurance that the results will be sharp. A cordial 
vote of thanks to Mr. Green was adopted. 


WOODFORD PHOTOGRAPHIC S@CIETY. 

Tuts Society met as usual last week, at the Wilfrid Lawson Hotel, and’ 
the president for the current session, newly elected at the last meeting, 
took his seat for the first time. Mr, Wilmer acknowledged in a few 
straightforward and graceful sentences the honour the members had 
done him in electing him, and en passant paid a warm tribute to the 
useful work done by the late president, Mr. F. G. Emler, who this 
session returns to his no less useful secretarial duties, and in con- 
clusion expressed the hope that when he came to lay down the reins 
of office he would find the Society in the same flourishing state as that 
in which he now found it. Mr. Hillsworth then showed as an object 
of interest a newly-brought-out stand development tank, the “ Stand a,” 
supplied by Messrs, Houghton’s, Ltd., and showed some negatives 
developed by its aid. The lecturer for the evening, Mr. McIntosh, of 
the North Middlesex Society, who was accorded a cordial reception, 
then gave his lecture on “ Orthochromatics.” Mr. McIntosh, in the 
course of a lucid and closely reasoned lecture, advocated the use of 
screens with colour sensitive plates, and in particular mentioned that 
he had done good work with a green screen of his own make. specimens 
of the work of which were handed round and met with much admira- 
tion.. He then showed how to make such a screen by actually prepar- 
ing one before his audience, and altogether made a most practical and” 
interesting speech. 


Some discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Malby, Marriage, Wastell, 
and Carpenter took part, and a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
McIntosh closed the proceedings. 


a 


Tue death took place last week, at Blackpool. of Mr. J. Wilde. 
Deceased, who was 72 years of age, was a native of Oldham, but took 
up his residence in Blackpool some forty years ago. For many 
years he carried on, the business of a photographer in Talbot Road, 
but latterly had lived in retirement. He was’a member of the Fylde 
Board of Guardians, and when the borough bench was created he 
was made a Justice of the Peace. Mr. Wilde was a Liberal in politics, 
and on two occasions sought municipal honours in Talbot Ward, but 
was unsuccessful. At the present time his son, Mr. Milton G. Wilde, 
is onc of the representatives of this ward. Deceased leaves a widow, 
two sons, and a daughter. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


a 


Extrirs for the Hove Exhibition must reach the hon. secretary, 
‘55, The Drive, Hove, on or before Monday, November 14. 

Tur Optical Society's next ordinary meeting will be held on 
Monday, the 14th inst., at 8 o’clock p.m. 

Tue Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society intends 
holding its next exhibition from March 27 to April 1, 1905. 

Roya Institution.—A Christmas course of lectures, adapted to a 
juvenile auditory, will be delivered by Mr. Henry Cunynghame, 
-C.B., on “ Ancient and Modern Methods of Measuring Time” (experi- 
mentally illustrated). The dates of the lectures are December 27, 
29, and 31, 1904; January 3, 5, and 7, 1905. 

Tue Hastings and St. Leonards Photographic Society’s photo- 

graphic exhibition will be held at the Public Hall, Hastings, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, January 11, 12, and 146, 1905. 
‘The judges will be Mr. A. Horsley Hinton (editor “The Amateur 
Photographer”) and Mr. John H. Gear, F.R.P.S. The Hon. Secre- 
tary is Mr. Fred Judge, 21a, Wellington Place, Hastings. 
Tur members of the Linked Ring held their annual smoking concert 
at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on tne evening of 
“Tuesday, November 1. The function, which was in every way enjoy- 
able and successful, should be memorable as the last of the series to 
take place in the Gallery, as next year the Photographic Salon finds 
it necessary to seek new premises for its exhibition. 


Inrormation has been received that the St. Louis Exhibition have 
awarded a silver medal to the Royal Scottish Agricultural Society 
for the exhibit of photographs of. American conifers grown in this 
country. The pictures—twelve in number—were enlargements of 
photographs of trees, growing at Scone and Murthly, taken for the 
purpose by Mr. A. D. Richardson, the society’s photographer. 

Tue last sale of section 4 of the final sale of the Marquis of 
Anglesey’s effects realised £200. | The best price (£34) was paid for 
a bedroom suite in walnut, and £15 was the price of an electric 
portable Turkish bath. Among the photographs were two presented 
by the students and professors of the University College of North 
Wales “to Boy Blue, in appreciation of his invitation to the Gaiety 
Theatre pantomime.” A local tradesman secured the pair for three 
» shillings. 


Mr. Larossn (of Messrs. [lingworth and Co.) gave a demonstration 
of carbon printing by the single and double transfer process to the 
members of the Windsor Camera Club on Wednesday, November 2, 
-which was much appreciated, and on the motion of Mr. C. C. 
Harrison, seconded by Mr. T. J. Cartland, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the firm, and to Messrs. Russell and Sons, of Windsor, 
for kindly lending the utensils necessary for the demonstration. On 
the 16th Mr. W. D. Welford delivers his lecture entitled “Rising to 
the Occasion.” 


Tue British Optical Association Examination.—An examination of 
candidates for admission into the British Optical Association was 
held in Glasgow on October 31 and Noyember 1 at the Shepherd’s 
Hall, Bath Street. This has been the most successful examination 
yet held in point of numbers. The examiners were Mr. J. T. 
»Gradon, M.A. (Oxon.), for the Practical Section, and Dr. E. H. Cook, 
Assoc.R.C.Se., for the Theoretical Section. The next examination 
in London takes place on December 6 and 7,'and there will be another 
in Glasgow in February, 1905. 

Puxoro Micrography.—A lecture on the technique and application of 
photo micrography was delivered last week before the members of the 
Birmingham Scientific Society by Mr. J. Dencer Whittles. The 
lecturer remarked there was no doubt that the great advance made in 
photography was due to the perfected dry-plate, which was the veritable 
handmaid of science. Although book illustrations of the highest 
order had been made by fine-line drawings, etc., they were now being 
replaced by the actual photo-microgram. The lecturer then traced 
the history of photo-micrography from 1865 down to the present time, 
and illustrated its utility to the research worker for making per- 
manent records of certain phenomena which might only have been 
transient. He instanced the utility of the photo-micrograph in the 
study of pathology, and exhibited micrograms taken of the blood of 
persons suffering from the new disease known as “ craw-craw.” 


Raprum and Radiographs.—Mr. C. Thurston Holland, in hi 
dential address last week to the members of the Réntgen Soe 
20, Hanover Square, dealt almost entirely with the value of 
in relation to medicine and surgery. The discovery of radi 
said, had created the belief that it would make it possible 
pense with all the paraphernalia connected with the X-rays, b 
result had not been secured, and it was not now expected to ] 
a substitute in the treatment of malignant growths. The 
abundant evidence to show that most successful effects hai 
secured by radiography—its use, indeed, was now almost indisp 
for medical men. There was an impression that the process 
dangerous one, but it could be used both safely and beneficie 
a well-qualified man who was skilled in radiography. He had a 
it himself with most favourable results, and he was sure 1 
would prove still more useful in the future than in the past. 


Royat Institution.—A general monthly meeting of the mem 
the Royal Institution was held on Monday afternoon, the 7th 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, treasurer and vice-president, in the 
H.H. the Raj Rana Bhawani Singh Bahadur of Jhalawar, | 
Jennens, and Mr. H. J. Preston were elected members. It y 
nounced that the Institution had received a bequest of £100 
the will of the late Miss Harriet Jane Moore. The special tha 
the members were returned to Dr. Ludwig Mond for his dona 
£755 for the purpose of erecting a lift from the basement 
second floor of the Institution, and any surplus after the comy 
of the work to go to the Research Fund. During the rece 
entrances and exits of the lecture-room of the Royal Institution 
been materially improved by the erection of two covered-in iron 
cases and the widening of the doorways, and the ceiling has 
considerably raised. 


Tue late Basil Bradley.—The death of Mr. Basil Bradley, R. 
of Locket Road, Wealdstone, who poisoned himself with carboll 
on Sunday week, was investigated by a coroner’s jury at Weald 
a verdict of suicide while temporarily insane being returned. 
son of William Bradley, a portrait painter, he was born in 184 
at the age of fifteen started life as a photographer's assistant. 
sequently he became an assistant portrait painter, and at the 
nineteen he definitely decided to embark on an artistic career. 
years later he was elected an Associate of the Royal Society of Pa 
in Water Colours, and in due course he became a full member o 
body. His works in water-colour include “The Challenge,” * 
lingham Castle,” “Full Cry,” ‘and “A Lift on the Way.” 
Bradley also painted in the stronger medium of oils, and exhib: 
number of oil paintings at the Royal Academy, among them 
“Victor and Vanquished” and “July on the Thames,” 1878; | 
Time,” 1882; “ Gathering the Sheep,” “ Midsummer on the Tha 
“Hard Times,” “Twelfth of August,” “Caledonia,” and “ A d 
Idyll.” 

Rome in Bayswater.-Mr. Robert Arthur invited represent 
of the Press last week to the Coronet Theatre to witness a pi 
exhibition of illuminated and coloured pictures of Rome thrown 
a white screen on the stage by a very large and excellent lar 
It may be said at once (says the “Daily Telegraph”) that no 
better of their kind than the photographs here presented by Si 
Eugenio Inguimbert has ever been seen. They cover an eno? 
extent of interesting material, dealing with the architecture am 


unrivalled art treasures of St. Peter’s and the Vatican. In the w 
of detail reproduced; only one single example of bad focussing 
observable, the right hand of the Belvidere Apollo. The rest 


simply astonishing in the life-like appearance of atmosphere 
reality and space obtained by the careful colouring of the slide 
the judicious management of the lantern. In many cases the 
leoked as if it was filled with real statues, and had suddenly 
transformed into a Papal gallery. The educational value of 
exhibition is undoubted. Every school in London and near it sl 
be taken to see this collection of pictures, statuary, and build 
A suitable time should be fixed upon for studying each scene b 
the next is produced; and a short, crisp, running commentai 
an audible voice is the only necessary addition to explain the va 
masterpieces of art or relics of history presented one after ano 
The management of the Coronet Theatre may be congratulate 
their enterprise in producing so fine an inteliectual entertain 
for the pleasure and benefit of Londoners. 
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Correspondence. 


+ Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
* notice is taken of communications wnless the names and addresses 


of the writers are given, 
1# We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspondents, 


——— 


LOSE CAMERA AND LENSES.—A WARNING. 
To the Editors. 
‘Gentlemen,—The camera and lenses mentioned below were stolen 
n Friday, the 4th inst., from a messenger from the City Sale and 
Exchange, Aldersgate Street, E.C. Will you warn your readers 
inst having anything to do with these articles and ask them if 
fhey should come across any of these goods to communicate either 
vith me or the City Sale and Exchange, Aldersgate Street, or the 
lity Police 7 Thanking you in anticipation.—Yours faithfully, 
C. P. Gorrz. 
16, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
November 5, 1904. 
Anschutz camera half-plate. 


THE TIMES ARE OUT OF. JOINT. 
To the Editors. 
entlemen,—The correspondence columns of your admirable journal 


ich would be extremely amusing if one could forget for the moment 
hetic side. 

inst, there was a further contribution to the ink-slinging competi- 
im between some photographic firms in Liverpool, whose incidental 
Helations of the methods which are resorted to by photographers— 
it of the class which has been spoken of as “the scum of the protes- 
m,” but of a class to which the terms “reputable and respectable” 
iild be applicable—should be a warning to those who have any 
ughts of taking up photography as a career, that if they do so 
‘ ide they must expect, not the wholesome and honourable competi- 
on. that is fairly general in commerce, but the most virulent an- 
igonism and enmity of those whose true interest it is to act with and 
it against their fellows in the same profession. 


Ve have all heard that amusing account of an island where the 
iicivilised inhabitants live by taking in one another’s washing. Of 
Durse it is a fable; but it is no fable that there exists amongst us a 
immunity attempting to live on stealing one another's trade. 

Then there is the letter from the Baptist minister, who, being a 
ilure in his own profession, it may be, as he says, through no fault of 
own, wishes to enter the already overflowing ranks of photography. 
ter, by far, had he learn to mend boots. 1t is a more peaceful, a 
ite useful, and certainly a more honest occupation as times go. 
he weakness of his denominational system is not 
4 ly a weakness. It requires more than average ability to succeed, 
isiness ability and mental ability, precisely what is required to 
Neceed in photography. It is brutal to put it this way I know, but 
Hen this brutality is justifiable if it prevent a good man taking the 
tad to failure, 


Ss 


process worker. Times are so bad that those 
have so little work that they cannot employ him. 


i ; 
Petlenice and every facility for the purpose cannot do; that is, get 

10 

4 Anyone who can get orders can get the work done. He, for 
imple, 1s ready to do the work, but there is no work to be done, or 

Hebough to go round. 


there is the letter by “Ten by Eight.” He makes a legitimate 


Onplaint that his competitor in business uses as specimens work which 
es vont ag do so of course in any other business than pull. 
ht this kina of ow an absence of any sense of commercial morality, 

tnd of thing seems to be quite a venial offence in our honour- 


Shot his own, 


Bt week revealed a condition of affairs in the photographic profession | 


He naively asks you how he is to do that which people who have | 


akle profession. But your ccrrespondent follows on with a statement 
that an amateur starting in business without professional experience, 
can, by sending the finishing of is work out to be done, deliver to his 
customer results equal to, if not better than, ordinary professional 
work. What a pitiful admission of incapacity—photographic in- 
capacity, business incapacity. 

f Tf your correspondent’s competitor can turn out good work by send- 
ing out his finishing, and can sell it remuneratively, what is to prevent 
your correspondent from following the same lines? — business in- 
capacity. If your correspondent’s competitor can get his work done 
better outside than your correspondent can do it at home, what is 
the reason ?—photographic incapacity. 

Why is it, I wonder, that photography exercises such a baneful 
influence on those who practise it? That noble animal, the horse, we 
know, is supposed to exercise a sinister influence over the morals of 
those of that nobler animal, man, who associate themselves with it, but 
that a pursuit which would seem to be particularly conducive to a 
philosophical disposition should cast a blight around is inexplicable. 
Look at the business side of photography. A few honourable men 
engaged in it, but otherwise a horde of grasping savages, intent upon 
nothing but acquiring money, without regard to the honesty of the 
means employed. Look at the amateur side at our exhibitions. ‘The 
same sordid struggle throughout. At the top a conspiracy for the 
purpose of fraudulently obtaining renown for those engaged ‘n it. 
Lower down, a fierce contest for medals, not to earn them by superior 
merit; but to get the award by any means, legitimate or otherwise. 
Lock at the scientific side of photography. Who have the greatest 
reputations; those who deserve them by their work or those whe 
spend their time less usefully but more effectively in advertising them- 
selves? Look at our photographic writings, volume upon volume and 
article upon article, supposed to be intended to teach but really 
merely written for pelf by writers who are in need of elementary 
instruction themselves. Look at our leading Society. How does it 
occupy itself? In carrying out its object—the furtherance of the 
interests of photography? O, dear no, nothing so dull and uninterest- 
ing, it is apparently regarded as of far more importance to settle who 
shall be president next year, and who, besides, shall share the honour 
of mismanaging its affairs.—I am, etc., A, (Cy 1B, 


STUDIO CONSTRUCTION. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—-Having in preparation a revised edition of “ The Studio 
and What to do in it,” by my late father, H. P. Robinson, I shall be 
obliged if any photographers who have built studios on the plan 
recommended by him on page 23, or without a sloping roof, as he 
suggested might be the “Studio of the Future,” will communicate 
their experience of them to me.—Yours faithfully, 

Ratex W. ,RoBinson. 


Redhill, November 7, 1904. 


$1 +. 


Str Crrments R. MarxHam, president of the Royal Geographical 
Society, opened, on Friday last, the exhibition at the Bruton Galleries, 
Bond Street, of photographs, water-colour drawings, sketches, and 
other articles of interest brought from the Polar regions by Captain 
Scott and the officers of the Discovery Antarctic Expedition. There 
was a large attendance. Sir Clements Markham, in declaring 
the exhibition open, said it would enable people to realise 
better than anything else the extraordinary hardships and perils which 
were encountered by our gallant countrymen in the Antarctic regions, 
and would also show to them the magnificent scenery in the midst 
of which they achieved such great results. The very best artist who 
ever entered the Polar regions was on board the “Discovery” in the 
presence of Dr. Wilson, and the most talented photographer in the 
person of engineer-lieutenant Skelton. No Polar expedition was per- 
fect unless that expedition wintered in those regions with sleigh 
travelling. Visitors would be able to see the methods by which the 
great and successful journeys were made; the sleighs, the cooking 
apparatus, the food, and everything else which the members of the 
expedition took with them, and any of those who wished to do so 
zould have a small piece of pemmican. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Epirors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

«.* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co, 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*.* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


ee ee 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. Thorneyeroft, 61, Green Lane, Wolverton. 
Wedding Group. 

A. Wragg, 30, Burscough Street, Ormskirk. 
Photograph of Lathom Park Chapel, 
Hi, Ove-Thomsen, 15, Hall Gate, Doncaster. 
and Curates. 

G. eRe 131, Midland Road, Bedford. 
Clud. 

C. Bellinger, 4, Town Hall Terrace, Paignton, S. Devon. Photograph of Screen, 
ant Photograph of Seveen and Pulpit, Lydford Church, near Bridestowwe, 
Devon. Two Photographs of the Interior of Woodbury Parish Church, near 
Ex+t r, Devon. 

Jarrett, High Street, Keynsham, Bristol. Photograph of the Interior of 
Keynsham Parish Church, and Photograph of the Font, both decorated for 
Murvest Festival. 

J. H. Partridge, Park Green, Macclesfield. Photograph of Bujfalo Bill. 

‘’, R. Hammond, 1, Rose Hill Street, Conway. Two Photographs of a General 
View of Conway. 

J. W. Wheeler, 4, North Street, Horsham. 


Photograph of Miss Molesworth’s 


Photograph of Lathom House, and 
Lathom, near Ormskirk. 
Photojraph of the 


Bishop of Shefield 


Photograph of Bedford Football 


Photograyh of A. Shrubb. 


CHayxcep Ton “ Ants” says: “The enclosed prints have gone red 
by being exposed in a showcase. Is it any fault of manipula- 
tion or normal? What is your opinion of the work for 15s. per 
dozen?” In reply: Prints made from weak negatives and 
lightly toned are liable at times to undergo a change in colour 
by long exposure in showcases. The work seems good enough 
for the money. 


SENSITISING ALBUMEN Paper.—“ ALBUMEN” asks: “Can you oblige 
me by publishing how to sensitise albuminised paper?” In 
reply: This appears to be a repeat of your query which we 
replied to in our issue of the 21st ult., to which we refer you. 
Hf you know nothing of silver printing, which we assume is the 
case, we should advise you to get a treatise on the subject— 
say “Art and Practice of Silyer Printing,” by H. P. Robinson 
and Captain Abney. 


Faprp Prints.—‘E. W. B.” asks: “Can you give me any formula 
hat will restore old, faded albumen and P.O.P. prints, as I 
very often get them for copying when they are nearly faded 
away?” In reply: We know of no successful method of re- 
storing faded silyer prints. More than one method at times 
has been suggested, but in our hands they have not proved of 
yalue. Prints-on albumen paper that have gone yellow, if 
hey were toned with gold, may have the yellow tint removed 
by treatment with a dilute solution of bichloride of mercury. 
but that will not restore any detail that has disappeared. ; 


RECOVERY oF AccountT.-—“ONE at A Loss” writes as follows: “I 
should feel greatly obliged if you could tell me how to act in 
his matter. Two months ago a builder called at my studio 
and got me to photograph some houses for him W.P. size. I 
submitted a finished proof, which was approved. An order for 
six prints was given, which were never called for. I wrote 
about the matter, but got no answer. The party lives twenty 
miles from here. Your advice will greatly oblige.” In reply: 
Send the prints ordered to the builder’s address and demand 
payment for them. If not made, promptly sue in the County 
Court. 


| 
| 


, 


Srorry Prints.—* YeLtow Spor” asks: “Could you kindly give 
your opinion as to cause of yellow spots showing on enele 
print? The photo has been finished about three years, 
spots appeared a few months ago. These markings have 
appeared on other photos mounted on similar cards, but ph 
finished with same batch, but on different mounts, are noy 
good as when finished. Do you think the mounts aré 
blame?” In reply: Spots such as these may be due to 
ferent causes, all of which are attributable to the manip 
tions. We see no reason to suspect the mounts, but if you 
suspicious of them why not send them to an analytical che 
for examination? 


Srupio Quertms.—‘ Emre” says: “ (1) Enclosed you will find p 
and elevation of proposed studio. On the north side is wl 
I shall have my side lights, which will be 5 ft. from 
ground. You will see by elevation that I shall have al 
9 ft. by 3 ft. side-light on top of the wall, and also a 4 ft. 6 
by 2 ft. 6 in. light on the-door and also a fanlight above d 
By referring to plan you will see pencil lines indicating 


light, which will be 6 ft. by 4 ft. Do you think that 
will be sufficient light with the aid of reflectors? (2) If Ip 


on north-west side, and place tne camer 
be able to get about 7 ft. between lens 
scene. Should I be able to purchase a half-plate lens te 
able to photograph sitters for carte-de-visite full length? 
Do you think it would be advisable to lower the north wall 
have a little more side light? trust diagram is discernib 
in reply: (1) We must confess that the sketches, to us, a1 
little “mixed,” but so far as we can make out the studio 


the scene on wall 
east corner, I shal 


be very small if you require it for professional work. TI 
will be light enough for so small a place. (2) No, you certa: 
will not. (3) Yes, by a couple of feet. 


Srup1o.—Book Wantep.—A Lapy Operator asks: “(1) Would 
very kindly look over the enclosed plans (which I do not n 
returned), and tell me if you think they would make a g¢ 
workable studio? Would you also advise me as to what al 
would be best for'the slant of the roof. (2) Can you advise 
in the choice of a book on the theory of photography—one.t 
would give me a good, simple explanation without my hay 
to sit up all night with a wet towel round my head? Y 
article on this subject in this last issue of the “Journal” 
made me determine that at least one professional is not g¢ 
to be accused of ignorance even by her own conscience.  - 
that I am in absolute darkness, as I have learnt, picked up, 
also used my (what is commonly called) “gumption” bu 
want to have it in black and white.” In reply: (1) | 
studio as shown in the sketch would be a very good one. | 
glass need not come down so near to the floor by a foot. 
similar angle to that shown in the sketch will do for the r 
but a little more slope would perhaps be an improvement. 
“Instruction in Photography,’ by Abney, or “Science — 
Practice of Photography,” by Chapman Jones, are both g 
books. 


* * NoTICce TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received sul, 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inse) 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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NHE forty-fourth annual issue of Tue Britiso JourNAL PHorocrapHic ALMANAC will be published on December 1. 


This year’s ALMANAC reached a total of 1,604 pages, and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out lefore 
tblication. Of no other photographic book ever issued can two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1905 will 
kko consist of 25,000 copies, and will number 1,612 pages, thus constituting the volume the largest yet published. 


The following are some of the important features of the forthcoming volume :— 

1, The frontispiece will be a portrait study specially produced for the Almanac by Mr. Furley Lewis (Medallist at the 
toyal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, 1903). 

9.’ The first editorial article, which deals with “The Present and Future Position of Photography,” discusses the 
mobable growth and expansion of all branches of modern Photography. 

3. The second editorial article supplies a succinct illustrated history of the BritisH JoURNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY and 
is Almanac ever since their foundation. 


4. Important articles and papers by the following, amongst many other well-known photographic writers, are included 
i the volume :— 
Abney, Sir W. de W., C.B. | Dormer, J. Hartmann, Dr. J. Nelson, E. M. | Salisbury, J. W. 
Baker, T. Thorne. Duncan, F. Martin. Henderson, A. L. Neuhauss, Dr. \apalmony bai. ebb. Se 
Baldock, J. H., F.C.S. Dunmore, Edward. Hepworth, T. C. “Ons.” Selby, H. 
arker, J. Dunmore, G. H. Hett, Charles Louis. Payne, A., F.CS., F.RP.S.| Slater, P. J. 
Bentley, B. F., M.A., F.L.S.| Everitt, Philip. Hodges, John A., F.R.P.S. | Perkins, Rev. T., M.A. Smith, J. H. 
Did, J. J.8., BA. Foxlee, E. W. Joly, Dr, J., F.R.S. Pike, J. Sutton, C. T. 
lesbroek, G, Van. Gamble, William. | Jourdain, Philip E. B, Piper, C. Welborne. Tilfor, J. 
olas, Thomas, F.I.C., F.C.S.| Goodchild, Rupert. | King, Horatio Nelson. | Procella, Wall, E. J., F.R.P.S. 
Brosig, P. Gower, H. D. Leisk, J. | Rheinberg, Julius. Wallace, Robert James. 
town, G. E., F.1.C., F.C.S. | Graves, Frederick. Lockett, A. Richards, T. W. Walmsley, W. H. 
Channon, H. J. Hackett, J. T. Mills, Edmund J,, D.Sc., | Rohr, Dr. Moritz von, Watkins, Alfred. 
Glifton, Rdgar, F.R.P.S, | Harris, Geo. T., F.R B.S. EBS. D.Phil. Valenta, E. 


5. Numerous illustrations, including Portraits of many Celebrities in the Photographic World. 


6. An exhaustive Review of recently introduced Photographic Apparatus. 
7. Sections devoted to Practical Points; Epitome of Progress during 1904; Formul; and a great mass of 
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Westendorp and Wehner plate bore the name of one of the 
“ Tiford ” well-known brands, we 
to believe that an 
intended. 
Co. with plates, for export 
the inscription, “The Milford Empress Plates,” and two 
circles enclosing a 
retaliation was fair sport. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


The Dublin Convention will be held in 
Trinity College, the authorities having, 
at the instigation of the President-elect (Professor Joly), 
generously placed that portion of the building known as 
the Engineering School, with its lecture rooms, museum, 
etc., at the disposal of the Council for the week commencing 
July 10, 1905. Trinity College is one of the most interest- 
ing buildings in Dublin, and was founded by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1591. Several capital pictures may be secured 
in and around the Quadrangle, which is adorned by Foley’s 
fine statues of Oliver Goldsmith and Edmund Burke, and 
the handsome Bell Tower, erected by the late Primate 
Beresford at a cost of £10,000. As the College will be 
open to members of Convention only, arrangements are 
being made to hold the Trade-Exhibition of Pictures and 
Apparatus in an adjoining building, which will be free to 
the public as usual. 


The Dublin 
Convention. 


* * * 
Lenses for A correspondent, whose letter we reply 
Post Card to here instead of in the usual column, 
Pictures. 


as the information may be of use to 
others, writes to the following effect: —“I wish to take 
negatives for«post-cards the full size allowable. But when 
I use my half-plate camera and lens the angle included is 
too small: If I get-a 5 by 4 lens it will not cover the 5% in. 
allowed by the Post Office. What lens shall I get to cover 
the 53 by 34 and yet include a fair angle?” Now, if we 
measure the diagonal of a picture 5 by 4 and that of one 
53 by 34, we shall find that the measurements are prac- 
tically the same. Consequently, any lens that will cover a 
5 by 4 plate will equally as well cover one 53 by 34, while 
of course a wider angle, on the base line, will be included. 
The field of a lens is a circle, and any oblong, no matter 
what its proportions, that can be cut from that circle will 
be covered. For example, any lens that will cover a 10 by 
8 plate will cover equally as well, or rather better, one: 11s 
by 64, or 12 by 6 in., while as a matter of course, a much 


wider angle on the base line will be included. This fact 


does not appear’ to be so well known to many as it should 
e. 
* * * 
ilford and In another column we publish the trans- 
German lation of an account which has appeared 
injustice. 


in some of the German photographic 
newspapers of an action brought by the Westendorp and 
Wehner Company against Ilford, Ltd. The action took 
place in Cologne. It is a fact, which almost every photo- 
grapher knows, whether here or in any other civilised 
country, that the Ilford Co.’s trade mark has been for many 
years a steamer bearing the flag inscribed “Ilford” 
appears that a trade mark was registered in Germany by 
the Westendorp and Wehner Co. in 1902. This mark is 
described ini the proceedings as a steamer in a circular 
frame, and, according to the account, it is to be’ inferred 
that the Westendorp and Wehner Co. were exporting plates 
to China in boxes labelled with tickets bearing two of these 
marks and the inscription “The Ilford Empress Plates.” 
It is moreover stated that the Westendorp and Wehner 
business has been established for a number of years at 
Ilford. From this deseripton, which implies that the 


think there is fair ground 
imitation of the “Ilford” brand was 
The Ilford Co. supplied the American Trading 
to China, bearing a label with 


sereens close by are placed au 
sunshine, of rainfall, and the tem 
twenty-four hours, all made at W 
is placed copies of the latest wea 
prepared at the Meteorological Office. 
thus displayed in the Pa: 
to a large section of the public—particularly 
judge from the number 
weather charts shown in the doorw 
Office in 
year or two ago we saw 

meteorological station some 
contained a self recording 
mometer, hygrometer, etc. 
previous twenty-four 
from the passers-by 
Tt would be of gre; 
public if similar s 
Open spaces of London, 
Opposite the Royal Exch 


label was a colourable imitation of the Ilford, what 
be the possible defence for it on the grounds cf comme; 
morality. If the Westendorp and Wehner dry plates, wi 
are exported to China, are made at Ilford, cannot 

Company be sued by the Ilford Co. upon similar groun 


* * * 
Note ona 
Property 
of Lenses. 


Under this title a paper, by Dr, @ 
Allan, was read at a recent mee 
of the Physical Society that it q 
be of interest to summarise for these pages, bearing, 
it does, on a comparatively novel method of de 
mining the focus of a lens. A well-known met! 
of testing the concavity or convexity of a lens is t 
of holding the lens at arm’s length and movin 

from side to side or up or down; it will be seen w 
looking through the lens that the image will move in 

same direction as the lens when the latter is concave, 
in an opposite direction with a convex. If a microse 
be used for viewing instead of the naked eye, the sa 
phenomena occur. If the division marks of a scale 
looked at through a lens of considerable focal length, ¢ 
the lens be at the same time moved across the field of vi 
the motion of the lens appears far to exceed that of 4 
image, and the flatter the lens, and the nearer it is to | 
scale, the greater this disparity. Dr. Allan shows that 1 
focal length of a lens cam be expressed as the product 
the distance from the scale to the lens and the magnifi 
tion, the magnification being defined as the ratio betwe 
the displacement of the lens and the displacement of t 
image. Examples of the method as applied to three lens 
were given in the paper. In the ensuing discussion, 
T. H. Blakeley pointed out that the distance required w 
not that between scale and lens, but between scale and ti 
first principal point, a difficulty that could be overcom 
he said, by making two experiments with different distane 
between seale and lens. 


* * * 
A New 2 A new observing station for London hi 
Bees orological just been established, under the auspice 
a Meteorological Council, in St. James 
Park. 


It is situated in an Open spot a few yards from tk 
railing bordering on the Horse Guards’ Parade. It 
equipped with a set of thermometers and two rain gauge 
one of the ordinary kind and the other a self-registerin 
one. The latter records on a sheet of paper, which | 
renewed daily, the occurrence of rain at any hour of th 
day or night, and the rate at which it falls. On one of tw 


omatic: records of brigh 
perature for the previou 
estminster. On the othe 
ther charts and forecasts 
The information 
rk will doubtless prove of interes 
if one maj 
of people who stop to see the lates! 
ay of the Meteorological 
When we were in Munich a 
in the Maximillian Strasse a 
What similar to the above. It 
barometer, a self-recording ther- 
, showing the fluctuations of the 
hours, and it attracted great attention 
—almost every one seemed to consult it, 
at interest to a large proportion of the 
tations were established in some of the 
Say, such ‘as Tratalgar Square, 
ange, and the like. The cost 


Victoria Street, 


sailing ship. It seems to us that the 


If the Westendorp and Wehner 


would be but small, and the 
changing the records every 


up-keep quite nominal, namely, 
morning, or night. Of course, 
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; London space is valu 


nich did not tar : 
pdinary drinking founta1 


* 
isappearing Some 
jlondes: 


me—Uor i 
m some investig 


ae 


op 


pl 
o such 


same 


of blondes. 


the next six cen 
es. 


nore susceptible to the 
antage that the pho 


ographic difficulties 


S 


observe, the hair is 


Moisture so readily. 


i camera and slides, w. 


ile shutters are annoying 
br close when opened, al 
las been absorbed with a 
wood. In course of time 


While the minor evils of 


on, ave numerous enough 
| 


‘man philosopher, and entitled, 
future Extinction of Blue Eyes. It was shown as the 
+ of observations over an extended period that the 
ortion of blue eyes to dark was gradually decreasing, 
a marked extent as to lead to the deduction 
eventually there would be no more blue-eyed people 
he world—the Huropean world, at any rate. 
idea has been utilised by ah American scientist, but 
has dealt with blondes generally and not a particular 
Professor Mason, Anthropologist at the 
“hsonian Institution at Washington, has devoted his 
tigations to the prevalence of girls with fair hair, and 
he states, are disappearing so rapidly that he antici- 
‘ uries will see the end of the 
He accounts for this gradual decrease by stating 
they possess a lower vitality, are shorter-lived, and 
Any 
ographer will gain will not be 
uticipated in by the present generation, who will have 
be content with the usual modes of counteracting the 
that connect themselves with the 
hotographing of fair and red-haired sitters. As we need 
by no means the chief difficulty ; 
heckles on the face usually accompany 
tally that of the “red” type. 
means work for the retoucher. 
essional photographer who uses powder of three 
ferent tints, according to his subjects, for bringing out 
suitable effech on the negative without need for retouch- 
ng, Blue eyes can only be treated correctly (failing the 
mactically excluded isochromatic plate) by a special 


ench polish or of oil-paint laid 


able, but the affair we saw 


1h 


* * 


considerable time ago 


evil effects of urban life. 


light hair, e 


As for hair, we know of 


hich work “dead true,” as 


y tight and difficult to withd 

through the fact that mois 
consequent slight swelling of 
he finds the backs of his prin 


tmmes liable to warp, especially with the larger si 


oors sticking, and 


cupboard 
time. A good coa 


at winter 


Pievent much, but not a 


timosphere are unfavoura 


ric conditions of 


ie., 


in 


id not take up more room, if so much, as an 


there 

appeared in the pages of a popular maga- 
pill, if we remember aright—an article founded 
stigations that had been carried out by a 
“On the Probable 


The 


spe- 


Of course this simply 


one 


Water Absorp- The user of photographic apparatus is 
lon by Wood. specially liable to troubles arising from 
he absorbing powers of wood, which takes up atmospheric 
Thus he receives, say, a new outfit 


the 


phrase goes. He puts the apparatus away in a dry place, 
and, perhaps, does not use it for a month or two. He then 
fnds the dark slides tight and difficult to insert, w 


hile 
raw 
ure 
the 
ing 
Zes, 
so 
of 


upon dry wood will 
1, of this trouble, for there will 
Usually be some portion of the woodwork which cannot be 
Polished or painted, and thus the absorption and swel 
degin, especially when the hygrome 
ble. The ox 


ing 
the 


nly remedy, or, rather, 
Pevention, is to have apparatus which, at any rate to 
Sut with, is free from moisture 
and then to see that it is always kept with its polished 
Wpanted surfaces in good condition and removed when 
Mamaged. According to M. Deploy, wood kept for several 
Wears in a dry place still retains 15 to 20 per cent. of water, 
md when it has been thoroughly desiccated will, when 


commercially “dry” 


exposed to air under ordinary circumstances, absorb 5 per 
cent. of water in the first three days, and will continue 
to absorb it till it reaches to from 14 to 15 per cent, as a 
normal standard. Jt will thus be seen how easy it is to 
complain of “damp wood” in apparatus when not an 
atom of foundation exists for the charge. 


* * * 
Testing The use of sulphate of copper for the 
Popper, toning of bromide prints has increased 

peat to quite a considerable extent during the 


last year or two, the process introduced by Mr. W. B. Fer- 
gusson having been followed by the other methods, in 
which the print is bleached in a solution of copper chloride. 
This latter salt is usually prepared by double decomposi- 
tion from the sulphate, and therefore any impurity in the 
common source of the toning preparations will be injurious 
in both cases. In Fergusson’s process especially the pre- 
sence Of iron is likely to interfere witn the tones obtained, 
inasmuch as ferricyanide of potassium is the other active 
constituent of the toning bath, and the blue-coloured com- 
pounds which it forms with iron are well known. In the 
case of the bleaching process also the presence of traces of 
iron may lead to irregularity from the tenacity with which 
paper retains iron salts. The subsequent application of 
he darkening solution of sulphide would then give rise to 
he dark-coloured ferrous-sulphide, It is useful, there- 
ore, to have a ready and sensitive test for iron in copper 
salts, such as is recommended by Grouzel in the “ Journal 
de Pharmacie eb de Chimie.” A 10 per cent. solution of 
he copper sulphate is prepared and excess of sodium thio- 
sulphate (hypo) added so as to give a colourless liquid. 
Potassium ferro-cyanide solution is then added, and gives 
in the presence of iron a pale-blue precipitate which 
becomes dark-blue after atime. In the case of copper free 
rom iron the precipitate is greyish white. A further test 
can be made with hypo alone. . Equal volumes of 10 per 
cent. solutions of the copper-sulphate and the thiosulphate 
are mixed together and allowed to stand for some time. In 
he case of a pure sample of copper the well-known Lenz’s 
Salt is formed as pure yellow crystals on the sides of the 
test-tube. If iron be present the colour of this precipitate 
is noticeably modified by an ochre-yellow deposit or basic 
erric-sulphite. The two tests are specially convenient to 
photographers, as they require only reagents, which are on 
he shelves of every dark-room. 


* * *% 
Alcoholic A short time ago the photographer had 
Colours. little interest in questions of colour, 


except, perhaps, that he found 1 useful in his work to issue 
a few hints in print to his sitters in order that they should 
avoid those tints which photographed dead black, and so 
put the wearers into involuntary mourning. But now every- 
thing to do with colour interests him, and a fresh addition 
to the long list of anilines will cause him to make inquiries 
as to its particular virtues. People used to talk about the 
seven colours of the rainbow, but their number is no longer 
confined to seven, but rather to seventy times seven, and 
we are not quite sure, without the means of reference at 
hand, whether that aggregate would include all the tints 
which are now at the command of the experimentalist. To 
find different names for all these little bits of the solar 
spectrum was as difficult a business as it was to Adam tu 
find appellations for the beasts of the field and the fowls of 
the air, but it had to be done. When colours were few the 
names were borrowed from familiar things, so that we have 
among the old names “rose” pink, “sky” blue, “lemon” 
yellow, and so on. No one raised any objection to this 
sensible course. But people—or at any rate some people 
—are more particular now, and we find a worthy abstainer 
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protesting in the columns of a religious periodical that the 
hateful word “champagne” has been applied to a new 
colour which approaches in its tint that effervescent beve- 
rage. To quote the immortal words of W. 8S. Gilbert, 
“ How very, very pure this pure young man must be!” It 
takes away the breath of the ordinary man, the common 
sinner, to think that there are beings on this earth so super- 
latively good that with them “champagne” must be num- 
bered among the naughty words. Let us try to live up to 
the same ideal by carefully abstaining from calling any- 
thing claret colour, or the colour of pale sherry, or men- 
tioning the compromising fact that wine is sometimes red. 
Happily we can do without these vulgar and harmful refe- 
rences by studying the list of colours issued by the aniline 
manufacturers. Thus we can without a blush use the 
terms eosine, erythrosine, and phloxine for reds, or, to be 
more precise, we can describe them as alkali salts of 
bromine and Iodine compounds of fluorescéin and of 
dichlorfluorescéin. 


* * * 


English In the “Photographisches Wochen- 
Dry Plates. blatt,” Herr Gaedicke returns to the 
paper by Mr. 8. H. Wratten on the manufacture of dry- 
plates, of which he published a translation. He takes 
exception to the remarks—‘ The home product of dry- 
plates is far and away superior to the Continental makes” ; 
“in that country (Germany) there is not a plate factory of 
any magnitude”; “English plates are preferred.” With 
all deference to Herr Gaedicke’s opinion, we venture to 
think that much may be said in defence of Mr. Wratien’s 
statements. Herr Gaedicke asserts that good dry-plates 
are now made all the world over, and that English plates are 
not one jot better than the Continental. We answer: Have 
you a plate equal in speed to the Ilford Monarch? With 
regard to Herr Gaedicke’s statements as to orthochromatic 
plates, we would also reply, since the best-known plate 
in Germany—the Perorto—is instanced, that on page 775 
of this paper, this year, he will find the report from one of 
his own countrymen of a comparison between the Barnet 
Orthochromatic Plate with another, which, to our personal 
knowledge, was one of Perutz’s Perorto Plates. We have 
the negatives before us. Moreover, the price of the Barnet 
plate is about half that of the Perutz plate. We would 
remind Herr Gaedicke that price must also count. Mr. 
Wraitten’s experience agrees with our own. We have intro. 
duced English plates to German photographers, and after 
trial they have regretfully acknowledged that they prefer 
them to those of German manufacture. Regarding the 
extent of the manufacture of plates in Germany, we would 
refer Herr Gaedicke to the first paragraph we published 
in our issue of January 24, 1902. These are the latest 
figures at our disposal, but we doubt if those of this year 
differ materially. The entire German exports of photo- 
graphic requisites were then £550,000. Apart from papers 
and lenses, the value was £270,000, from which a very 
considerable deduction has to be made for chemicals and 
cameras. For the present case we will assume these to 
represent only £70,000. As two-thirds of the entire Ger- 
man plate production is exported, the entire output must, 
consequently, be about £300,000. The figures upon which 
these calculations are based were published in Herr 
Gaedicke’s own paper. If we remember that there are a 
number of German plate. makers, can it be doubted that 
Mr. Wratten was not exaggerating Seriously. The question 
of magnitude is a relative term, some idea of which may 
be gathered from the fact that nett profits of the Ilford 
Company in 1901 were £53,700. What must have been 
the output of this one firm alone? 


| 


THE IDEAL RETOUCHING DESK. 


Curiousty enough, while all around them photograp 
apparatus of every description has been improved ¢ 
modified almost out of recognition, retouchers are conti 
to work patiently on with the same old pattern of d 
which did duty in the early dawn of photography. Spe 
ing generally, the retouching desk of to-day may 
summed up briefly ‘as consisting of a hinged flap witk 
square or circular aperture, attached to a box-like be 
possibly containing a drawer, with, overhead, anotl 
hinged flap forming a screen from the light when in 1 
and a lid for the box when closed. The reflector and 1 
side flaps are secondary additions which, to judge by th 
apparent lack of adaptability to-their purpose, are thro 
in as an after-thought. 

Now, at the best, retouching is a none too healt 
occupation. It would certainly seem, then, but sim 
common sense to inquire critically how far the exist 
form of desk is consonant with the requirements of hygie 
and, secondly, whether it meets the practical needs of 1 
retoucher to the extent that might be expected. 

The convenience of the present model may be at o1 
admitted. As regards portability and readiness of erecti 
it leaves little to be desired. But when inquiry is in 
tuted as to its character from a medical and _ sanité 
standpoint, the answer is hardly so satisfactory. In { 
first place, sufficient attention is not paid to the necess 
of adjusting the height of the desk to obviate stooping 
the part of the worker. In a good many cases, of cour 
this difficulty is intelligently overcome by choosing a tal 
of suitable height on which to place the desk, or perhi 
by inserting books or small boxes underneath, Frequent 
however, the retoucher, ignorant or possibly carcless of { 
harmfulness of continual stooping, does not attend to t 
matter. That such a position, constantly adopted, o1 
work requiring steady application, and in a more or | 
stuffy atmosphere, is decidedly injurious there can be 


manner of doubt. We have known consumption and otl 


chest affections induced by this cause alone. The id 
retouching desk, then, should apparently possess not 01 
a means of adjusting the height of the negative, but 
provision for raising or lowering the whole contrivance 
any convenient height. 

Another matter of urgent importance is the question 
ventilation. It is bad enough, and unhealthy enough, 
have to work in the semi-darkness which seems to be c 
sidered indispensable, but there is no valid reason w 
air also should be excluded. Yet in how many cases'{ 
retoucher is seen surrounded by stuffy hangings of hea 
black cloth, draped clumsily over the desk, and with eve 
air inlet closed on three out of four sides. Worse st 
perhaps, an insufficiency of daylight compels the empli 
ment of a paraffin lamp, whose close proximity conve 
the atmosphere under the hood of the desk into the faith 
similitude of a miniature Inferno. The retoucher penc 
away at full pressure under such conditions for the grea 
part of the working day, emerging finally from th 
heated and vitiated surroundings into, it may be, the chi 
air of a winter’s evening. Need one anticipate the p 
bable consequences? 

The remedy for this state of things is easy and obvioi 
Attention should be paid to the provision of suitable a 
holes at various parts of the desk. The top, too, inste 
of being wood, may consist of several thicknesses of sO: 
light, open fabric, pervious to air, which, by means of rin 
attached to a stout wire frame, can be allowed to ha 
over at each side in the manner of curtains. This is 
no means a new idea, but such an arrangement is, unf 
tunately, seldom met with. The ventilation of the roc 
used for retouching should also receive its proper share 
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notice, sO that the slightest sense of stuffiness or closeness 
, rendered impossible. : j 
he angle of the retouching desk is commonly at too 
at a slope, involving not only stooping, but a certain 
ain on the eyes. The adjustments should be such as to 
slow of the negative being worked in a prac ically upright 
position, On & level with the eye. In this respect sufficient 
saard is not paid to the proper balancing of the arrange. 
ment, which, unless inclined to an undesirable angle, is 
morally certain to topple over in front. It would seem, 
erefore, to be a desideratum that the panel supporting the 
negative should be capable of clamping or fastening at any 
red slope, even leaning towards the retoucher if neces- 
ry, while the base of the desk should be sufficiently heavy 
} prevent any tendency to overbalancing. Some suitable 
means of firmly gripping the negative should, of course, 
be provided ; but on this point there is little to be said, 
fnce there are already many excellent ways in which this 
may be accomplished. In fact, it might be stated with 
msiderable truth that greater regard has been paid to 
he safety of the negative than to the comfort or health of 
the worker. 
We come now to yet another important factor—that of 
fighting. It is a recognised truth that retouching, in many 
ses, causes serious injury to the eyesight—often to such 
mextent as to compel the unfortunate artist to abandon 
that is practically his or her only means of livelihood. 
Mn the other hand, we find a large number of workers who 
fot only emphatically deny any ill-effects in their own 
ses, but even go so far as to claim positive benefit to the 
esight, which, they say, has been strengthened and 
mdered keener. This apparent contradiction resolves it- 
elf into a simple question of initial fitness for the task, 
md the employment of certain prescribed precautions. 
Where the eyesight is in the slightest degree weak to begin 
fith, it is the height of folly to embrace retouching as an 
keupation. By weakness is not meant any slight degree 
i short-sightedness, involving the wearing of glasses, or 
fivial idiosynerasies of that nature, for very often short- 
ighted people are found to have peculiarly keen vision. 
What may be defined as a bar to successfully taking up 
touching is that weakness of sight which feels fatigue at 
my prolonged exertion, or finds difficulty in executing 
ine work for any length of time. 

Assuming, then, that the retoucher’s eyes are in good 
mdition at the commencement, what means are to be 
idopted to keep them so? A little consideration will show 
hat two things in particular are to be avoided—glare and 
tran, The light should be so managed that, on the one 
land, unnecessary brightness and glare are removed, while, 
on the other, the worker finds no difficulty whatever in 
ecomnising every portion of the negative which requires 
Meatment or in applying the requisite touches. In the 
Majority of cases it will be found that mischief is done to 
the eyes rather by an excess than an insufficiency of light, 
Since the latter is more readily noticed and remedied. It 
advised that, when possible, the light should be obtained 
y reflection from a dead white surface, such as a sheet of 
lote-paper, since this gives an illumination singularly free 
rom glare. Light reflected from a mirror on to a sheet 
ti ground glass fixed behind the negative is, perhaps, the 
lext best thing, while the mirror alone is undoubtedly the 


The great disadvantage of daylight from an_oculist’s 
Pont of view is its lack of uniformity, which obviously in- 
S eyestrain from time to time. Indeed, where this 


4 be done, it is a good plan to work only by artificial 
ight. Although at first more difficult to work with, the 
me Soon becomes accustomed to the peculiarities of arti- 
ela illumination, and can thenceforth enjoy the advantage 
ighting free from violent and disturbing fluctuations. 


The one objection is, of course, the expense, though this is 
less than might be imagined. 

There has been a good deal of disagreement as to’ the 
best artificial light for retouching. The majority of 
workers would probably agree that a good duplex burner 
paraffin lamp, used with ground glass and tissue paper 
as diffusers, is difficult to surpass. When this is employed, 
extra attention must be paid to ventilation, as before stated. 
It is sometimes feasible to place the desk close against a 
small opening between two rooms, arranging the lamp: 
behind the opening. The worker is then entirely removed 
from any heat or fumes. The incandescent gas light, con- 
venient as it undoubtedly is, hardly seems suited for re- 
touching, though some workers find it very acceptable. 
The incandescent electric light is strongly recommended 
in many quarters, and must certainly be considered the 
best from a hygienic point of view, since there are no pro- 
ducts of combustion. A distincb drawback to this, how- 
ever, is found in the impossibility of regulating the amount 
of illumination, though this may be largely remedied by 
interposing different thicknesses of tissue paper, ground 
glass, and other media. 

Given a suitable illuminant, then, it should be the re- 
toucher’s cue to avoid exposing the eyes either to excessive 
glare or the strain of working in a feeble light. This, of 
course, involves constant adjustment of the light to the 
negative as the density of the latter varies. The trouble 
involved is slight, and well repays itself in ease and facility 
of working, besides removing the potent causes of future 
trouble. 

In conclusion, although there is difference of opinion on 
this point, it is strongly advised that those parts of the 
negative not being worked should be blocked out by means 
of a brown-paper mask. In view, also, of the fact that 
darkness is unfavourable to health, it is suggested that the 
room be kept as light as possible, consistently with the 
proper screening of the negative. So long as an excess of 
direct light does not fall on the film, a surprisingly large 
amount may be allowed all over the room. In addition, an 
occasional resting of the eyes will be found not only highly 
beneficial, but conducive to a broader and better style of 
work. 

Oo 


Corour in Character.—Experiments numbering over three hundred, 
and conducted over a term of three years, have convinced Dr. J. 
Stenson Hooker, of Nottingham Place, W., that the N-rays emitted 
y the human body differ in colour according to the character and 
temperament of the person, and he gives the following curious par- 
ticulars in a letter to the “Lancet” :—Rays emanating from a very 
passionate man have a deep red hue, says Dr. Hooker; the 
one whose keynote in life is to be good and to do good 
hrows off pink rays; the ambitious man emits orange rays; 
he deep thinker, deep blue; the lover of art and refined 
surroundings, yellow; the anxious, depressed person, grey; the 
one who leads a low, debased life throws off muddy brown rays; 
the devotional, good-meaning person, light blue; the progressive- 
minded one, light green; and the physically or mentally ill, dark 
green.” I know perfectly well,” adds Dr. Hooker, “that these state- 
ments will be received by many with an amused smile of incredulity, 
as many other so-called ‘discoveries’ have at first, but I also know 
perfectly well that sooner or later they will become accepted facts. 
Nor is there anything remarkable or unreasonable in all this when we 
consider that man has been thousands of years (Max Miiller is my 
authority) in evolving his colour sense to its present point. There 
is no Sanskrit word the meaning of which has any reference to colour ; 
Xenophanes knew of three colours of the rainbow only. Some 15,000 
or 20,000 years ago man was only conscious of one colour; later red 
and black were distinguished; still later, yellow, then green. As our 
senses become more refined surely we shall evolve the power of 
detecting more refined hues. We have not yet reached the point of 
finality in rays.” 
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JOTTINGS. 


Tue last smoking concert of the Photographic Salon, which 
took place more than a fortnight ago, supplied opportunity 
for some badinage at the expense of the writer of these lines. 
I am said or supposed to have written the epitaph of the 
Salon, and to have that gem of memorial literature stowed 
away in a secret drawer, where it reposes under a thick layer 
of dust. It is a dangerous thing to make a quotation without 
verifying it. My recollection of the matter (and I ought to 
know something of it) is that in the course of a controversy 
in these columns, some ten or a dozen years ago, with Mr. 
Alfred Maskell, that gentleman ironically twitted me with my 
“services” to the Salon. The retort was that those services 
were uncompleted: I had yet to write the Salon’s epitaph. 
It is still unwritten, but I live in hopes of an early perpetra- 
tion of the effort, for I see that attempts are being made 
to bring about a reconciliation between the Salon and the 
Royal. If success should crown the movement, what a fine 
opportunity it would give me of casting my epitaph in the 
form of a new version of the parable of the Prodigal Son! 
Mr. H. Snowden Ward, who is the Apostle of Fusion, pre- 
sumably makes the suggestion in all seriousness. That being 
so, I do not doubt that he will secure a considerable following 
amongst the more modern “ pictorialists,” who find it difficult 
to perceive the necessity of two autumn exhibitions of photo- 
graphs held simultaneously within a few score yards of each 
other. Those persons outside the Royal who complain so much 
that the interests of pictorial photography are not properly 
looked after by the society, would be surprised to know how 
delighted many non-pictorial members like myself would be 
to have the whole business settled out of hand once and for all. 


The photographic profession has not responded to the in- 

vitation to resuscitate the old Benevolent Fund or start a new 
one, and unless the P.P.A. can do something towards rousing 
its members in the good cause, failure must once again be 
placed to the credit of the philanthropic few who delude them- 
selves by thinking it the easiest thing in the world to help 
a body of men who will not help themselves. So little esprit 
de corps is there amongst photographers, that even the P.P.A. 
itself is hampered in its work for-lack of support not only 
by outsiders but by its own members. You would think. that 
such a scheme as that which was printed in the Journat the 
other week relating to the examination of assistants would call 
forth a perfect flood of commendatory or critical correspondence 
im these pages. Not a bit of it. But when cigarette and soap 
people enter into temporary competition with photographers, 
oh! then the fat is in the fire with a vengeance. Hundreds 
of letters are written to the Press, heated meetings are held, 
and appearances point to the probability of “something being 
done” at last. Something, it is true, has been dene by the 
P.P.A. during the three and a half years of its existence, but 
the frothiest and blatantest of those who clamoured for its 
-fcundation have subsided, do not attend-its meetings, and now 
-skulk behind a ‘curtain of indifferentism, Still, all honour 
to the Committee of the (PEP SAR sal hard-working band of con- 
scientious men who get through a great deal of useful adminis- 
trative labour, unthanked and unrewarded. The status of 
photography as a profession or a business, however, will never 
be raised in the public estimation until there is more cohesion, 
more combination, and greater unanimity of ideal amongst 
those who choose a difficult and harassing, but nevertheless 
beautiful and interesting, method of graphic expression as a 
means of earning a daily crust. 


I am pleased to see that thus, early arrangements are in 


It is an open secret that in 1906 Southampton will be 
scene of the gathering; so that two very happv times are 
store for the members of this flourishing neripatetic ph 
graphic institution. May I throw out a sugcesticn with reg 
to the evening meetings? It is that the paid services of f 
rate lecturers be secured. The hack and hackneyed ph 
graphic subjects which figure in the yearly programmes 
‘sccres of photographic societies all over the country are 
of place at an avowedly holiday gatherine. whereas men 
the eminence of Sir Robert Ball, Mr. Kearton, and others 4 
might be named, would prove great attractions, not only 
Conventioners, but also to hundreds of their temporary hi 
and hostesses. It is time the lighter side of the Convent 
were developed. If a dinner and a garden party, why no 
ball? Or is it too hot for that sort of thing in July? T 
not a dancing man, so cannot say. Much has been made of 
fact that the Convention has a large sum of money in ha 
This is a testimonial to the excellence of its business mana 
ment. The lecture suggestion, if carried out, would involve 
inconsiderable cutlay, so that the hoarding-up process wo 
be arrested, or at any rate checked. It is quite evident ¢ 
the Convention, which reaches its nineteenth year of existe 
in 1905, has entered upon a very vigorous phase of its car 
and bids fair to survive to a green old age. I wonder wh 
the scene of its meeting will be in 1907, when it attains 
majority! May I suggest the Isle of Man, which, like Irela 
has not yet had the honour of a visit from the present writer 


Tux St. Louis awards to British photography have on the wh 
been well received m this country, although, cf course, th 
are some surprises and several disappointments. An Ameri 
exchange, “The Photo-American,” just to hand, contains 
reproduction of a group of the international jury whose nan 
no deubt will interest many of my readers. They are J. Poul 
Mexico; Curtis Bell, F. Dundas Todd; I. von Reden, G 
many; 8. L. Stein, W. Zimniermann, C. M. Kurtz (Departm 
cf Fine Arts), S. Lazarnesh, J. Craig Annan, M. Lumié 
and M. Gaumont. Poulat, Von Reden, and Lazarnech are n 
names to me. Bell and Zimmermann are prominent AI 
Secessionists, and Todd is, of course, the hustling editor 
“The Photo-Beacon.” ; 


American “Photographic: Politics” (I have been credit 
with the invention of the phrase in inverted comm 
appear to be mixed; at any rate, they are more difficult - 
an outsider to comprehend than I imagine are our own by 
onlcoker from a distance. I understand from quite independ 
sources that the management of the photographie secticn at | 
Louis left much to be desired. This is generally the way W 
comparatively small sections in these huge international wa 
houses. I remember at Paris in 1900 much the same s 
of thing was experienced. Paris, by the way, is already talki 
of another great exposition to be held a few years hence. 1 
attempts that have hitherto been made to secure separ: 
pavilions or palaces for pictorial photography at these univer 
exhibitions so far completely lack successful results. But 
are moving quickly in such matters, and shall move with ey 
greater rapidity in the future, and it would not surprise 1 
to find that when the fair city on the Seine again inv 
strangers from all nations to become its guests, the worl 
pictorial photographers will have achieved their ambition. A 
then to the establishment of a Royal Photographic Acadei 
will be only a step. 


The report of the St. Louis National Photographie Conve 
tion takes up over forty pages of “ Wilson’s Photographic Ma 
zine.” It seems to have been a busy and wordy week. 1 


progress for making the Dublin .meeting of the Photographic 
i Convention of the United Kingdom next July a great success. 
| 


only novel address was one by Mr. W. G. South on “ Colo 
Photography,” who in the course of a fragmentary sketch 
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his subject, stated that he had invented a-process for producing 
prints in colours which he called “ Solgram.” Says Mr. South: 
—“For years I have been convinced that the three colours— 
yellow, xed, and blue—had some particular office in the world 
of art except tinting objects, and I invented the “Solgram ” 
to prove my theory (namely, that red was the base and warmth 
pfu picture, blue was the great drawing master, giving detail, 
shadow, and form, and yellow gave to our work light and life). 
[reasoned with myself thus: If red is the base, it should Le 
placed first upon our paper (or suitable substance), and as its 
pfice is simply to give warmth, tone, or colour, it need not be 
sharp and wiry; therefore, the old gum bichromate pigment 
mocess would suflice, with the advantages that the pigment 
tould be chosen for permanency, and also that by reason of its 
solour the print, upon which a surface would be visible, doing 
away with actinometers, ete. Atter printing and washing we 
yould obtain a beautiful crimson picture.” And so on. Mr. 
South's reasoning as to the “ offices ” of red, yellow, and blue 
js certainly original. His “ invention ” seems to consist of a 
mixture of gum bichromate printing and the Koenig process. 
Please oblige with fuller details, Mr. South. 


The erudite Mr. South, who had a display of “photographs 
natural colours” at St. Louis (I quote his own description), 
is not kind to the various systems which antedate his own 
somewhat ambiguous and mystical method. Mark him: “So 
far as negatives for producing colour photographs are concerned, 
eyery desirable quality has been obtained. But, as I have said, 
we have no colour photographs. If this is true, then what 
have we? Why, we have tri-colour photo-engravings, the 
pictures from which cannot be produced without excellent 
printing presses and equally excellent printers. We have 
lantern slides and colour transparencies, which are beautiful, 
but they are not photographs. We have physical prints from 
flyed or stained positives which are not permanent, and are 
mussy and dirty things to handle, and they are not photo- 
@aphs when finished. Now and then a photographic print is 
made by superposing three carbon prints or by fading out 
istable dyes, but such methods are not of any commercially 
practical use.” Will some one explain to me why it is that 
henever’ your half-educated dabbler in colour photography 
“iyents” some empirically mongrel process of making tinted 
pints he must go out of his way to show his ignorance of the 
hain subject by passing wholly absurd and irrational comments 
m the work of those who have preceded him? If a trichromatic 
Tansparency is not a photograph, Mr. South, what on earth 
is it? Cosmos. 
pt eee 


Mr. W. Towxr, the manager of the Midland Hotels, kind!y sends us 
a illustrated brochure dealing with the tariffs, etc., of these well- 
Managed institutions. 

AN Amusing Inc:dent.—Hand camerists and others who were anxious 
0 obtain portraits of the British Ambassador in Germany (Sir Frank 
Tascelle.) had ample opportunity of securing them at Potsdam one day 
st week, It occurred this way. After the luncheon at Potsdam, 
40 which Sir Frank Lascelles was invited by the Emperor, on the 
the birthday of King Edward, His Majesty, it appeared, 
orders that as the British Ambassador drove to the station 
the ban Should play “God Save the King,” so long as His Excellency 
Temained in sight. Sir Frank Lascelles, not knowing the order, how- 
Wer, and hearing the band play our National Anthem, ordered the 
0 stop and rose in honour of his sovereign. The result was 
The Ambassador remained standing as long as the band 
the band played as long as the Ambassador remained in 
Fa... he British National Anthem was therefore rendered several 
a ver, until the Emperor, realising the situation, laughingly sent 

ers for the music to stop. It is not often that snap-shottists have | 


played, and 
Sight. T} 


such Fi 1 t 
an opportunity, as this appears, according to the daily Press, 

oe: been for securing a picture of a notable personage, and at the | 
‘he excellent. portraits of him under humorous circumstances. 


¢ 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND DAMP. 


Avarr from manipulative faults there can be no doubt that 
damp is one of the chief causes of failure—and fading in 
photographic printing: We all know how much sooner the 
old silver prints on damp walls faded before those in drier 
situations; so much so that it was quite the usual formula 
as a salye for conscience, when a blotched, faded albumen was. 
returned, to say, “ You must have kept it in a damp place.” 
Damp having this effect on the old albumen print, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that it is equally as active a cause of 
fading in the case of gelatine P.O.P., or, perhaps in a lesser 
degree, of bromide paper and the gaslight varieties. If, there- 
fore, it is known that silver prints of any description are to 
be kept in any place where dampness will have access, or 
where the air itself is at all humid, special precautions should 
be taken in the framing, such as pasting in the glass, and 
putting a sheet of damp-proof paper between print and pack,, 
and again pasting the latter in, that is to say, covering over 
all with stout paper. 

Platinotype and carbon are affected to a lesser degree, though 
we have seen prints in the former process exhibiting all the 
appearance of bad fading, but of course they could have been 
restored. The effect of dampness with these processes is that. 
of mildew and a kind of growth on the surface of the prints 
difficult to remove. 

It is not, however, the effect of damp on the finished prints, 
so much as its effect on the paper before finishing that we 
want to discuss. At this time of the year this is particularly 
seasonable, as probably November, December, and January 
are the most humid of months, not an ordinary dampness, but 
a kind of nasty, sticky variety, penetrating everywhere, and 
making any work-room without fire or heating apparatus per- 
fectly objectionable and unfit for the storage of sensitive: 
material. If your printing room happens to be of the above 
vaciety, and there are many such, only sensitive paper for the 
day’s work should be kept therein. The frames, pads, and 
blocks should every now and again be placed round a stove, 
and very probably, if this operation has not been performed. 
for a week or two, quite a volume of steam will be driven 
off, for the soft wood of printing frames absorbs quite a lot 
of moisture from the atmosphere. The negatives, too, should. 
be dried over a stove or gas-ring, more especially if they are not. 
varnished. Varnishing is, however, a necessity just now, if 
you. wish to be free from silver stains. Do not be misled by 
those who say it is unnecessary, and that varnished negatives 
are more easily damaged than those untreated. All profes- 
sionals will know this is not the case. Handling hundreds of 
negatives, as we do, during the year, we can say that never 
do we print an order (proofs are different) from an unvarnished 
negative, and frequently, if proofs are taken from a plate 
without first carefully drying plate and paper, silver-stains. 
result. 

Home-sensitised albumen even in summer goes yellow before 
the fourth or fifth day, and this time is greatly lessened. 
during the winter months. Gelatine P.O.P., though keeping 
perfectly in the warm weather and in dry rooms, goes yellow 
ew days if kept in a room unwarmed. This yellowness,. 
but we certainly think it should be guarded 


ina 
however, fixes out, 
against. 

Platinctype is known as the printing-out paper most affected 
by dampness, and the different precautions necessary to keep 
it in fit condition are well recognised. We are surprised, how 
that companies supplying carbon tissue do not give 
warning against damp, for in our opinion carbon tissue is as 
easily affected as platinotype, and similar precautions should 
be taken, especially by those buying ready-sensitised material. 
With reference to this latter, we may mention that not a week 
ago we obtained a fresh lot of transparency tissue by post at 


ever, 


dry his frames in the morning before printing, 


the india-rubber sheeting becomes expensive. 
is a good substitute. 
over it an ordinary felt pad. 


“Chloride. 
it is better to keep a newly opened tube in a warm room for 
some time. 
crack and blister just now, whether due to cold or damp we 
are not aware. 
‘a recent article, slow drying gives yellow spots, and this slow 
drying is of course due to dampness in some shape or form. 
‘Doubtless the starch, or whatever mounting is used, ferments. 


“windows and show-cases. 
good ventilation top and bottom of glass, and if the obstruction 
is due to actual fog this is no use. 


Winter is with us, with its short days, dull days, 
‘—days when little or no photography can be done, and then 
only under conditions far from the best ; 
tracted professional man dreams about arc-lamps, flash-lamps, 
.and magnesium ribbon, but finds himself next morning still 
struggling in semi-darkness and gloom. 


papers, next to impossible. 
at this time of the year by specialising in enlargements, which 
are wanted for presents, and photographic Christmas cards; 
but this creates a good deal of copying work, and copying can- 
not be done without light. 
daylight at this season renders copying far from a pleasant or 
profitable task, and studio work probably demands one’s pre- 
sence during the two or three hours of good light with which 
we are occasionally favoured. 


I want to show him how he can apply i 
in such a manner that he will never again trouble about day- 
light for this purpose. 
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nine o’clock, printed two or three hours outside in an exceed- 
ingly foggy atmosphere, and developed at two o’clock. Every 


sheet was wholly or partially insoluble, without a doubt due 


to the humidity of the air. Therefore, we advise the reader to 
and also to 


thoroughly dry his negatives, for it must not be forgotten that 


the gelatine film can absorb, and does absorb, if it can easily 
obtain it, a great quantity of water, and this even if the so- 
called waterproof varnish is used. We 


should also say, use 
india-rubber pads, and dry them before use. In large sizes 
American cloth 
Tt should be placed next the paper, and 


The storage box to keep tissue should always be thoroughly 


dry and supplied with waterproof pads top and bottom. At 
night always take into a room in which there is, or has recently 
been, a fire. 
box, we should recommend that tissue be taken out and put 
in only in heated room, for if damp air gets in, if only in small 
quantities at a time, insolubility will probably ensue. It is 
_also recommended to only keep bulk in these boxes, taking out 
sufficient for the day, first thing. 


With reference to the Autotype Tissue storage 


Another point about carbon is to see that the pieces of 


“blotting-paper put between the adhering tissue and supports 
after first transfer should be kept dried, or proper contact 
may not occur. 
quently used over and over again, and, whereas twenty-four 
hours are easily sufficient to dry them during the warm 
months, just now they are frequently thoroughly damp. 


This is mentioned as these papers are fre- 


Another paper easily affected by dampness is the Collodio 
To make it print as well and as richly as usual, 


The collodion surface appears to be more apt to 


Again, with mounting, as was pointed out in 


Another annoying thing we all find just now is the fogging of 
There seems to be no remedy except 


—E——E—E—E———EE——EE= 


COPYING BY GASLIGHT. 


1 
foggy days 


days when the dis- 


Sitters are scarce, and printing, except on development 


Grist can be brought to the mill 


The uncertainty and variability of 


Yet almost CVELY photogra pher has gas in his work-rooms, and 
a gray z 
to his copying-board 


Fig. 1 shows a convenient form of copying easel, which admits 


of a vertical and lateral movement to facilitate the centring 


of the object upon the camera screen, thus obviating the u 
of the rising or cross front on the camera, and the conseque 
removal of the lens’s axis from the centre of the scree 
which, unless the lens is a very good one, puts a considerak 
strain upon its covering powers. Sut that is the usual fon 
of board, and possesses no novel features. It is to the lighti 
arrangement I wish to draw the professional’s attention. Doy 
each of the side supports of the easel is fixed a length of ir 
gas-pipe, terminating with an L swing-joint and an 8 or 9 i 
horizontal arm with burner elbow on which is fixed an ordina 
incandescent gas-burner. The two gas-pipes are joined at t 
back of the board by a T-piece, and a length of india-rubb 
tube connects this with the nearest gas-bracket, which shou 
have its burner removed so as to permit a sufficient pressure 
gas to pass to fill each mantle. 

The only addition to the usual incandescent burners is 
couple of screens, as illustrated in Fig. 2, which any turn 
will make for a few coppers. They are made of bright ti 
cylindrical or parabolical in form, 7 in. in height by 3 or 34 i 
in diameter, with an opening the whole length, 24 in. wide. 
bottom must be soldered to each, with a hole in the cent 
9-16 in. in diameter. Through this aperture the burner ste 
can be passed, when the upper portion is lifted off, and # 
bottom of the screen (which also serves as a reflector) wi 


then rest on the loose metal disc which forms the draug] 
screen of the burner, and is held firm by the three projectit 
feet of the top part of the burner when that is again placed | 
position. 

The burners can be placed at right angles to the copyin 
board or swing further out as desired. The screens can | 
turned so that the light is reflected directly upon the phot 
graph or object to be copied, when the lens is screened fro 
direct rays. J need hardly say that the tubes should be fixe 
so as to bring the mantle in a line with the centre of tl 
copying-easel and level with the lens. 

The exposure required with two incandescent burners used 1 
this manner is very brief, and, once ascertained, it only vari 
slightly with the nature of the object to be copied. The ligh 
coming equally from both sides, produces no shadows, am 
prevents the reproduction of any unevenness or roughness of th 
print’s surface. I am sure that any one who tries this syste 
of lighting his copying-board will hereafter employ it wint 
and summer alike. By its aid copying can be done day ¢ 
night, and I have also found it most useful for photographin 
small articles, such as natural-history or geological specimen 
Light and shade can be secured to a nicety by adjusting the di 
tance of the burners from the object—swinging one further awa 
than the other, and thus, by mereasing the distance, reducin 
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4he intensity of the light on that side by comparison with the 
piher; and, at whatever angle the bracket is placed, the light 
un always be directed upon the object and away from the lens 
bya slight turn of the cylindrical screen. 

Another point which I would recommend to all photo- 
aphers who have much copying to do, is to suspend the 
whole apparatus from the ceiling at a convenient working 
height. Then, if the camera, board, or easel receives a knock 
during exposure, the whole thing swings together, the image 
js not “moved,” and the mantles are not broken. This is 
yarticularly serviceable in a building subject to vibration from 
passing traflic or machinery. If slung over pulleys the appa- 
jatus can be drawn to the ceiling out of the way when not 
jn use. C. C. Vuvers. 

xs : 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS <A FINE ART. 


trrovos the recent exhibitions of the Royal Photographic 
Wociety and the Photographic Salon, the “Burlington Maga- 
gine” for October remarked that they showed how vast are the 
advances which photography has made during the last few 
years. “One illustrates chiefly the convenience and capacity 
of the process for rendering natural facts in monochrome; the 
thers prove that this literal rendering can be modified in 
imumerable ways by the operator’s dexterity and taste, and the 
talent displayed may well make one ask if such results do 
not in some degree challenge the achievements of the older 
maphic arts. Certain limitations will be obvious to eyes accus- 
med to look at good painting. The shadows, for example, 
are heavy and murky, a defect which is especially noticeable in 
landscape foregrounds. It is fcr this reason that snow-scenes 
en to make better pictures than any other class of subject. 
Again, a general monotony of surface texture damages the 
lect of even the most brilliant examples by neutralising much 
of their vitality, and the general aspect of a collection of them 
is just a little depressing. Local colour, too, seems to tell far 
more strongly than light and shade, so that the prints are 
ly luminous. Natural obstacles, also, will interfere with 


which a painter enjoys. In the case of portraits, where 
h ighting and the masses can be deliberately arranged, this 
lisadvantage is far less apparent, and the results in con- 
sequence are of a far higher general average. Even the most 
perfectly arranged photographs thus lack the quality, vibrancy, 
luminosity, and vitality of fine painting, as well as its mar- 
Yellous opportunities for creative design (i.e., perfect freedom 
to select and to emphasise), for colour, and for human skill 
and sensitiveness in the workmanship ; and it is difficult to see 
Tow these defects can ever be completely mended. On the 
biher hand, for every painter who succeeds in utilising a tithe 
of the possibilities of his art, there are at least a thousand 
who do not, and our art schools are increasing this number 
ai an enormous rate. These unfortunates can neither design, 
thay, nor colour well enough to produce a work of art, yet 
Year after year they struggle on, hoping against hope, pushing 
forward products which crowd and embarrass those of better 
atists, are the despair of honest crities, and a source of con- 
fusion to an already confused public. To those who thus 
Possess the artistic temper without the artistic faculty the 
famera now offers an endless vista of possibilities. It can 
Supply them with powers of delineation such as their hands 
‘could never attain ; it can free them from the nightmare pursuit 
of colour harmonies whose laws they can never master. All 
the enthusiasm and talent they possess is left free for dis- 


rer: : : : 
‘Wering fine subjects and for composing them with taste and 


ality. Their energies, being restricted only by the re- 
Sources of a medium which grows more-and more-flexible every 


day, may thus blossom at last into art of a quality to which 
as painters they could never aspire. Of course, even the finest 
photography must always remain hopelessly inferior to fine 
painting in its range, beauty, and suggestiveness. Yet there 
can no longer be any doubt that gcod photographs are infinitely 
more dignified, delicate, and powerful than mediocre pictures. 
The recognition of this superiority may not become general all 
at once, for bad painters will be slow to sacrifice the desperate 
satisfaction of remaining ‘real artists’; but come it must, 
and all good painters will rejoice at its coming.” 


+ 


UNFAIR COMPETITION IN THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INDUSTRY. 
(Translated from the “Photographisches Wochenblatt.”] 

Tur company for the manufacture of dry-plates, formerly known 
as Westendorp and Wehner, of Cologne, which for a number of 
years has carried on a manufacturing business in photographic 
dry-plates and other photographic articles at Ilford, London, 
has registered at the English Patent Office a ticket under the 
Trades Marks Act. The steamer which this ticket bears was 
entered as a trade mark at the Imperial German Patent Office 
on May 15, 1902, under No. 54102, and on October 40, 1902, 
under No. 56409, with the following note concerning its com- 
mercial use by the company: “Manufacture and sale af photo- 
graphic cameras, dry-plates, and photographie papers. The 
tickets described are pasted upon grey packing paper used by 
the company for wrapping the dry-plates made by them, 
which are intended for export to China.” 

At the instigation of the American Trading Company, Ham- 
burg, the Ilford Company, Ltd., Ilford, London, also made a 
ticket, which in size, inscription, and drawing corresponded 
exactly with the aforesaid ticket of the Westendorp and Wehner 
Company’s, but with the difference that the ticket was not 
inscribed “The Ilford Empress Plates,” but “The Milford 
Empress Plates,” and that instead of the two steamers in 
circles which are on the tickets of the Westendorp and Wehner 
Company, two sailing ships in similar circles are used. These 
ickets of the Ilford Company are also pasted on grey packing 
paper, which was used for the plates delivered to the American 
Trading Company, Hamburg, who, as was proved, shipped some 
of them to China. The Westendorp and Wehner Company 
hereupon brought an action against the Ilford Company under 
paragraph 826 of the B.G.B., paragraph 16 of the law for the 
srotection of trade marks, and the law against unfair com- 
petition, and sought to restrain the defendants, by penalty for 
every offence, from offering for sale their dry-plates as Milford 
Empress Plates, or under any similar description, and especially 
rom use of the tickets complained of; also to forhid the 
use of such description and packing, and of such descriptions 
in their advertisements and circulars. The plaintiffs likewise 
asked for £250 damages. 

By decision of the Fourth Court for Commercial Affains of 
he General Court of Justice, the defendants were condemned 
o the payment of £250 damages, and forbidden the use of 
the description Milford Empress Plates, as well as the plain- 
tiffs’ trade mark, upon all their packing, tickets, and other 
asiness papers, under penalty of fourteen days’ imprisonment 
for every such offence. By decision of the First Civil Tribunal 
of the Cologne Upper General Court of Justice, dated Octo- 
er 19 this year, the decision of the General Court of Justice 
was essentially confirmed, but with the modification that a 
fine be imposed instead of imprisonment for every offence, also 
hat only the right to damages at present be affirmed, and that 
he amount be afterwards assessed. The,Upper General Court 
states in its reasons for this decision that the law against 
unfair competition does not apply to this case, but that the 
general prescription of paragraph 826 of the B.G.B. does 
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According to the correspondence between the defendants and 
the American Trading Company the defendants wilfully caused 
injury to the plaintiffs in a way offensive to good custom. It 
must be particularly described as an unloyal act of the de- 
fendants if, to compete unfairly with the plaintiffs, they packed 
and ticketed their plates in such a manner in order to deceive 
the buyer in China. This should be judged by the fact 
whether the defendants’ plates were bought as those of the 
plaintiffs, which had been imported for years. In so doing 
the defendants had offended against paragraph 14 of the law 
of May 12, 1894, for the protection of trade marks. 


es 


THE LIPPMANN PROCESS SIMPLIFIED. 
Onn of the greatest obstacles to the general adoption of the 


dark slide, and the next the necessity of home preparation of 
the plates. The former has now been overcome by an announce- 
ment made by M. Rothé to the Académie des Sciences of Paris. 
‘and proved by several excellent specimens obtained by his 
method. 


tremely thin film of air*which must always be present between 
the gelatine surface and the mercury, and that the stationary 


alone, and has proved his argument by practical tests, by 
merely placing a Lippmann plate, glass side to the lens, 
in an ordinary camera, and obtained good reproductions of the 
spectrum, a parrot, birds, and flowers. 

Hermann Krone in 1891 stated that the mercury mirror was 
‘unnecessary, and merely placed a piece of black velvet in con- 
tact with the film, but he ascribed the formation of the sta- 
tionary waves to a “ Zickzackspiegelung” in the glass, and 
was led to this conclusion by his work in connection with 
‘halation. 

With regard to the exposures giyen by M. Rothé, they were, 
as usual in this process, very long—for instance, thirty minutes 
for an object in the sun, two hours for the same object in a 
room, and twelve minutes for the spectrum of the arc-lamp. 
‘The developer used was weak ferrous oxalate, and the image 
was bleached with bichloride of mercury, and again blackened 
with ferrous oxalate. 

One of the failures of this process is the want cf a good 
red sensitiser; so far, Neuhauss’s mixture of cyanine and 
glycin red, or possioly Lippmann’s methyl violet, would seem 
to be the most satisfactory, but an experimenter is wanted who 
will try the new isocyanines in this interesting branch cf 
photography. 

a 


Amarrur Photography—A Celluloid Danger. — D. O. writes to 
“The Times” :—“By way of ‘glazing’ their photographs amateur 
photographers frequently press the damp pictures, half-a-dozen at 
a time, face downwards on a specially-prepared metal sheet about 
the size of a school.slate. To hasten the tedious process of drying 
the sheet is often put near the fire. A day or two ago I found my 
wife, bending over the fender with a batch of South African photo- 
graphs on a patent glazer which she imagined to be talc. She re- 
marked that it was supposed to ‘do’ them quick y, but that, thougi 
otherwise gocd, it was a slow drier. A's the supposed tale looked 
to me suspiciously like celluloid, I begged her to keep it away from 
the fire until I should have communicated with the manufacturers. 
I now enclose their reply. You will see that they state that ‘the 
glaze is made of celluloid, and would be dangerous near the fire.’ As 
knowledge of the fact may save some one a ghastly accident, I think 
it right to call attention to it. But what shall be thought of people 
who, with a full knowledge of its highly dangerous qualities, supply 
such an article for the use of ladies and children without one word 
of warning ?” 


Lippmann process has been the necessity of using the mercury 


M. Rothé argued that it was impossible to remove an. ex- 


waves would be formed by reflecticn from this film of air | 


SIR JOSEPH WILSON SWAN. 


Amonesr the honours bestowed on the King’s birthday, we are pleas 
to see that the dignity of knighthood has been-conferred on § 
Joseph Wilson Swan. We, and we know that our readers do, mc 
heartily congratulate Sir Joseph on the well-deserved honour co 
erred upon him. The “Standard,” in its biographical notes on t 
new knights, says:—‘“Sir Joseph ‘Wilson Swan’s name will - 
handed down to posterity as the inventor of the incandescent elect 
amp, and of the dry plate so much used in photography.” Here 
an error on the part of the “Standard” which it will be as well 
correct at once. Sir Joseph is not the inventor of gelatine dry plate 
and we are sure that he would be the last to make that clais 
The well-known firm of Mawson and Swan were amongst the fir 
o manufacture gelatine dry plates on a commercial scale, but th 
were not the inventors of them. In connection with photograph 
Sir Joseph’s name will go down to posterity as the inventor of ¢ 
carbon process, as at present worked. It is now forty years a 
hat Swan patented and published the carbon process (patent N 
503, dated February 29, 1864). A year later (July 6, 1865, No. 179 
he patented a method of producing printing-surfaces by photograph 
agency, termed ‘‘ Photo-mezzotint Printing.” 
what ana 


This process was som 
ogous to the process of Woodbury, and there was son 


considerable controversy at the time in the journals as to the tw 
processes. A little later on (1866) Swan took out another pater 
for preparing paper with an insoluble coating of gelaune by th 
addition of chrome alum to the gelatine—such as is used fe 
transfer papers in the carkon process. In 1879, Swan took out 
patent (No. 2968, July 22) for gelatino-bromide paper, and, at th 
same time, one for the production of photo-relief plates and pr 
ducing stipple effects for photo-typography, photo-lithography, an 
photo-engraving. This process was a few years afterwards re-inventec 
repatented, exploited, and a company formed to work it; with th 
commercial success of this the shareholders are well aware. Durin 
the same year he patented a plate-coating machine. In 1890, Swat 
in conjunction with another, made application for a patent fc 
sensitised films, but the patent was not completed. Sir Josep 
Wilson Swan has filled the presidential chair of the Chemical Society 
as well as that of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers: 


———_+—>+___. 


Puorocrapus of Criminals.—A return made from the Habitus 
Criminals Office states that in the fourteen months ending the dlst ¢ 
December, 1872, there were 373 instances of detection of prisoners, a 
having been previously convicted, by identification of the photograph 
registered in the office. The returns show that 43,634 photographs ¢ 
convicted criminals had been sent to the Habitual Criminals Offic 


since the Act of 1870 came into force.—From the volume of th 
“Leisure Hour” for 1873. 
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ey may admit that he is a master o 
bit the pictures exhibited the other night showed that Sir William 
ist possess artistic powers to no small degree. 
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SCIENCE v. ART. 


scientific photographer holds much the same relationship to 
he pictorial worker as does the writer on science to the novelist. 


ific man has one patient disciple, the pictorial worker 


the novelist has a thousand followers. But the pictorial photographer 


hat he does not hold the scientific worker at too low 


m estimate, for the time may soon come when he will be only 


beholden to him. We seem, at last, to be within 


ech of photographs in colour, and Sir William Abney showed at 


b, the other night, that success in this very difficult 
graphy is entirely dependent upon strict rule and 

The examples of trichromate landscape work, 
ed upon the screen, were certainly the finest things 
hich have ever been shown. It has been the common 
the three-colour method, while all very well for 
life, will not produce a good landscape. Sir William 
by using plates and screens in harmony with one 


and landscapes produced which have all the delicacy 
ed water-colour drawings. But, as he said, ther 
wealth of detail in the photographs, and here came 
for a slap at the impressionists. Detail, he said, 
but as a cing to be abhorred. 


he) 


be a “fuzzyist,” or he had 
recognition. For his part, he considered that he 
hink of changing his methods, and he meant to stick 
There was a time when he con- 
to be a decent photographer, but now he was a 
thought it best to fall back upon science. We were 
to speak thus strongly of the 
he certainly is our leading 


D 


in photography, for 


ority. It is very unlikely that the impressionists will take his 


for they will argue that he is not an artist, although 


the science of photography. 


The subjects were 
selected, the point of view in every case being that 
would choose. “Moreover, we learnt from his own 


ips that he had practised watercolour painting for years, and that 


ommon habit with him to make a colour sketch of 
which he photographed, so that he might check 
We fervently trust that some of the fuzzyists 
hree-colour work, and we shall be curious to see 
hem will be abie to produce by this method more 
than those exhibited by Sir William Abney. 


-—>—+ 


and Astronomical Research.—Professer T. H. Core, 
recently from the presidency of the Manchester Astro- 
lectured to the members at the Municipal School of 
week upon photography in astronomy and some of 
esults which had followed from its application to that 


escribed the progress which had been made in the use 


for astronomical investigation since Jr. —raper, of 
the first lunar photographs in 1840, and dispelled 
was impossible to photograph the moon so as to pro- 
Ten years later Pro- 

Cambridge, United States, succeeded in obtaining 
of the moon, some of which were shown in the Great 
Within the last twenty years photography o 
had made rapid progress, principally by adopting 
In a series of very beautiful photo- 
appearance of the moon in its firs 


sky. In one of the areas thus coyered by the tele- 
d be counted, he said, 30,000 stars of varying magni- 


ed in 1844 


ses of solar photography by means of which the firs 
The work of photo- 
the globe, 
owlsdge about the sun and its surroundings had been 


Exhibition. 


ee ey 
HACKNEY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tux following were the judge’s awards in this exhibition, which was 
held last week :— 
Members’ Classes.—Best Picture in Classes A. to D.: Silver medal 
(No. 166), W. A. I. Hensler. 
Class A.—Portraiture and Figure Studies: Medal (No. 5), Walter 
Selfe; medal (No. 37), W. Rawlings; certificate (No. 16), W. A. I. 
Hensler ; certificate (No. 50), 8. H. Hill. 
Class B.—Landscape, Seascape, and River Subjects: Medal (No. 
155), J. Linley; medal (No. 158), F. E. Roofe; medal (No. 198), W. 
Rawlings; medal (No. 222), S. C. Stean; certificate (No. 57), Walter 
Selfe ; certificate (No. 87), J. J. Westcott. 
Class C.—Architecture: Medal (No. 224), G. Catheral; medal (No. 
251), F. E. Roofe ; certificate (No. 233), A. W. Cook. 
Class D.—Animals, Still Life, etc.: Certificate (No. 287), P. J. 
Hanson ; certificate (No. 292), A. C. Smith. 
Class E.—Lantern Slides: Medal, W. A. I. Hensler; medal, F. W. 
Burt; certificate, F. E. Roofe. 
Open Classes.—Best Picture in Classes F to I: Silver medal (No. 
335), John Hepburn. 
Class F.—Portraiture and Figure Studies: Medal (No. 333), Miss 
M. Silverston. 
Class G.—Landseape, etc. : Medal (No. 407), T. Wright; medal (No. 
449), B. C. Wickison. 
Class H.—Architecture: Medal (No. 463), W. H. Mayne; medal 
(No. 474), A. W. Walburn. 
Class L-—Animals, ete. : Medal (Nos. 478 to 481), W. Morley Martin ; 
medal (No. 493), E. Seymour ; medal (Nos. 514 to 526), A. E. Smith. 
Class J.—Stereoscopic: Medal, H. Wormleighton; medal, Ernest 
Law. 
Class K.—Lantern Slides: Medal, H. Wormleighton; medal, F. 
Parkinson ; certificate, Graystone Bird; certificates, John Stabb. 
Trade Section.—Pest display (silyer medal), Houghton’s, Ltd. ; 
most useful photographic novelty (bronze medal), J. Ashford, for 
Adjustable Tripod Head. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


November 2-23.—Plymouth. Hon. Sec. Photographie Section, 
Chas. R. Rowe, 2, Walnut Villas, Cockington, Torquay. 

November 21-20.—Shettield Fnotographic Society. Joint Secre- 
taries, J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 22-25.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, R. H. 
Sutton, 57, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Uhanet Photographic Society. Hon. Nec., 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

November 25-26.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 26-December 5.—G'asgow Eastern Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association. Secretaries, John Brough, 68, Dalmarnock 
Street, Park Head, Glasgow; and Geo. R. Johnstone, 591, Alexandra 
Parade, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association, 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 12-17.—Sefton Park Photographic Sociéty, Liverpool. 
Hon. Secretary, H. E. Cubley, 3, Langdale Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. 
G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 28-51.—Wishaw Photographic Association. 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 


Hon. Secretary, A. R 


Secretary, 8. 


Hon. Secre- 


January 12-14, 1905. Boston Camera Club. Hon. Sec., H. M. 
Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. 
January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secre- 


tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, E. 

January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic Nociety of Marseilles, 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille. 

February 6-11, 1995. — Blairgowrie and District Photographie 
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Association. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association. -Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 

March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

March 20-25, 1905.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. 
Sec. John B, Parnham. 

June. 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
{ssot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 

————— +> _+—___ 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

December 51.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
and Sons. Limited, Barnet, Ierts. 

March 31, 1905.—Ilford. £760 in cash prizes for negatives on Ilford 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


ge 

Tamests, Limrrep.—The above-named company has been registered 
with a capital of £4,000 in £1 shares. Object, to acquire the business 
carried on at 3, Denman Street, W., as the Tamesis Syndicate, and to 
carry on the business of photographers, lithographers, engravers, 
printers, publishers, stationers, designers, advertising agents, and 
contractors, theatrical librarians, club proprietors, etc. No initial 
public issue. The first directors (to number not less than three nor 
more than seven) are H. J. Macfarlane, A. B. Dalton, and J. H. 
Jennings. Qualification, 100 shares. Remuneration as fixed by the 
company. 

Squansie Over a Portrait.—Before his Honor Judge Allen, at the 
County Court last week, George A. Poole, an artist, living in Welbeck 
Street, Nottingham, brought an action against Elijah Goddard, King 
Street, to recover £5, being the balance of £15 for a portrait of 
defendant’s wife. Mr. Jackson appeared for Mr. Poole, and Mr. 
Mazeldine represented the defendant. Defendant put in a counter- 
claim for £10 paid on account. Mr. Jackson said that on the comple- 
tion of the picture Mr. Goddard was satisfied with it, and sent £10 
on account. Afterwards, however, defendant found that his friends 
did not like it, but, of course, an artist could not. undertake to please 
the artistic tastes of the defendant’s friends. Defendant com- 
plained of the portrait being coarse. He stated that he sent 
the £10 because he had heard that Poole was “hard up.” The Judge, 
however, pointed to the letter in which defendant wrote, “I am 
pleased with the painting.” Judgment was given for the plaintiff. 

Re Ricwarp Crompron Currrorp, lately carrying on business as 
a photographer in Wilson Street, Midd lesbrough.—The above-name 
debtor appeared for his public examination at the Middles rough 
Bankruptcy Court on October 19, before the Registrar. The state- 
ment of affairs filed by the debtor disclosed liabilities amoun ing to 
£768 1s. 7d., and assets, £12 10s.; cash deposited with his solicitor, 
£10 17s. 6d., book debts (there are bad book debts to the value o 
£136 6s. 9d.), making, with a reduction of £10 17s. 6d. for pre- 
ferential creditors, £12 10s. assets, and leaving a deficiency o 
£714 14s. 1d. The causes of failure alleged by the debtor are “bad 
trade, bad weather, and sickness.” Clifford, who is forty-three years 
of age, is described as lately residing at 90, High Street, Redcar, and 
carrying on business at that address, and at 18, Wilson Street, 
Middlesbrough, and now residing at Crescent Road, Middlesbrough. 
The Official Receiver (Mr. J. R. Stubbs), in his observations, remarks 


Hon. 
Secretary, F. G 


that debtor commenced business in Midd esbrough in February, 1896, “ 


with a capital of £70, borrowed and since repaid. From about March, 
1902, to March, 1904, he resided at Redcar, and was the holder of an 
off-beer licence there, on which he estimated he had lost about £400. 
Three of the unsecured liabilities, amounting to £430, are for borrowed 
money. In 1891 the bankrupt filed a petition in the Bradford Bank- 
ruptcy Court, with unsecured liabilities of £961 10s. and assets 
which realised £161 11s. A dividend of 1s. 83d. was paid; and 
bankrupt obtained his discharge, suspended for three years, in June, 
1892. Bankrupt states that all his assets are included in an ante- 
nuptial settlement, and the Official Receiver is investigating the 
validity of that statement. The Official Receiver concludes his 
observations by expressing his regret that he could not give the 
information to the creditors earlier, as bankrupt did not file his state- 
ment of affairs until Tuesday last. The examination was adjourned 
for a fortnight. 


Dew D)aterials. 


ee 


Christmas and New Year Greeting Cards. 
88 and 89, High Holborn, London, W C. 
Messrs. Houghton, Ltd., send us a copy of their special list 
Christmas and New Year greeting cards, as well as specimens. of 
cards themselves. Messrs. Houghton have always made a spe 
feature of these mounts, and the enormous trade thew do in then 
sufficient evidence that the mounts are of real value and that 
prices are as low as they possibly can be. Particular attentiox 
drawn to some of the most popular series. A red parchment fold 
slip mount has a very dainty appearance, and is at the same ¢ 
very striking; the fan design folding slip mount, blocked and | 
bossed on a delicate blue board; the circular-opening white pal 


Sold by Houghtoms, Ti 


ment folding slip mount, with a decorative design in green and go 
attached to a white ivory inset, with a dark green ribbon; 
Whatman series, and the more simple, but equally popular, sin 
mounts for either paste-down or slip-in photographs. ‘Lhe series 
photo calendars for 1905 are worthy of notice, and so are 
“Holborn” Christmas slip mounts with struts, of both of wh 
samples have been submitted to us. The list before us extends 
twenty-four pages, so that a vast choice is available by the pho 
grapher; while of the specimen cards above referred to, all we he 
to say in conclusion is that they are strikingly refined and beautif 
and deserve to secure widespread popularity for Messrs. Houghto 
cards this year-end. 


The “Chic” Mounts and Greeting Cards. Sold by Kodak, Limit 
Clerkenwell Road, London, and branches. 

The series of Christmas-card mounts issued by Messrs. Kod 
includes the following :— . 

Hand-made Series (Green, Brown, and Grey), Paste-on: Thi 
hand-made mounts, with original deckle edges. Heavily pla 
marked space for photograph and impressed border. Greeti 
blocked in gold. Slip-in: Folding th’ck hand-made mounts, Wi 
original deckle edges. Motto blocked in gold outside. Inside 
Whatman paper, with opening for photograph, around which is 
impressed border. Flat Series: Matt-art brown, green, and wh 
mounts, with blind blocked design around space for photograph, a 
embossed greeting. Paste-on and slip-in. Folding Series: Thi 
white hand-made mounts, with original deckle edges, greeting e 
bossed in colour outside, and space for photo, blind-blocked msi 
Paste-on only. Calendar 1905 Series: For slip-in photos. Gre 
and brown matt-art boards, with silk loop and calendar for 19( 
Folding Series: Thick white Whatman and green, brown, and gt 
matt-art mounts, with paste-on and slip-in space for photograph 
the outside. Silk tassel and greeting on cover. Inset with mot 
and greeting. Folding Series (Green, Brown, and Grey Matt- 
Mounts): Embossed design and greeting on coyer. Inside of thi 
Whatman paper, with cut-out opening for photograph and blin 
blocked border around opening. Slip-in only. The Scarlet Foldi 
Series: Similar to the above, but in scarlet only, with plain emboss 
design and white embossed greeting on cover. 
Practically every size of photograph up to half-plate is catered 
in this delightful series of tasteful mounts—-tasteful, that is, 
design, tone, and form. Tney should be enormously popular tl 
season. Messrs. Kodak also issue an album containing samples 
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‘hic” private greeting cards, with prices quoted so that the re- 
ailer or user may make a suitable selection. All photographers 
jould make the acquaintance of the “Chic” series. 


The Rotary Photographic Company, of 12, New Union Street, 
foorfields, London, E.C., write :—‘ We have much pleasure in send- 
y you herewith packets of our latest introductions, j-plate ‘Court’ 
teard and carbon tissues, in 17 colours. The ‘Court’ postcard has 
n produced in response to the continual demand of the 4-plate 
7, who has hitherto had no postcard of a suitavie size to use the 
ole of his negative without considerable masking. The cards are 
with rounded corners, which adds considerably to the artistic 
waranceofsame. As with all our other sensitised cards, we supply 
new size both in Rotograph (bromide) and Rotox (gaslight), each 
t and glossy, and these cards are listed at popular prices, viz. : 
acket of 12 and three masks, or 5s. per 100, 6s. 9d. per gross. 
bon tissues are supplied in 17 colours, in an artistic range of 
which offers a more varied selection of tints than the carbon 


plours, 
ser is accustomed to.” 


Dew Books. 


ee es 
hotegrams of the Year 1904.” London: Published by Dawbarn 
and Ward, Ltd. 

poesaine * 
“Vos.” 


“No.” 
“Then 


“Can it be used to express 
et us so use it.” This morse 


pression had been promulgated half a century ago the world would 
ine been spared the affliction of much verbose nonsense as to the 
hims of photography to be ranked as a fine art, and that “recog- 
his friends 
belatedly clamouring to-day would have been vouchsafed years 
0, For no spectacle on this earth is so pathetic and so painfu 
the photographer trying to persuade the world and his 
ife that he is something altogether different from what he appears 
be. The volume before us contains numerous reproductions 0 
tamples emanating from the various photographic “schools” o 
i day, selected from the R.P.S. and Salon Exhibitions, the 
ottish Salon, Australia, British 


Columbia, France, 
md the United States. Thus its representative character canno 
i The literary and critical contents are as follows :— 
Photography in Francs,” by Robert Demachy; “ Pic- 
Lamb ; 


e Two 
otographic Exhibitions,’ by A. C. R. Carter: 
The Photographic Salon; II. The Royal; “The Western Workers 
he United States,” by Fayette J. Clute. We also have an un- 
r advocating, or at any rate discussing, a possible fusion 
yal Photographic Society with the Photographic Salon. 
: feasibility of the idea is, we fear, somewhat remote, although 
Sone which neither in our journalistic nor our personal capacity 
ould we at all oppose if once it came within the sphere of prac- 
liable politics. For there is no longer room for two “ great” exhibi- 
ons running concurrently each autumn in London. ‘The volume 
More us is full of valuable and discriminating criticisms of the 
ho ographs reproduced, and its perusal and study cannot but be 
found helpful by the aspirant after success in pictorial photography. 


the Velox Manual. Published by John J.. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., 
20.26, Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Price 2d. 
This little book deals exclusively with velox printing. Manipula- 
pd of the paper, exposure and development, fixing, washing, drying 
iil mounting, each receive separate attention, and there is a special 
mstion devoted to causes of failure and remedies. Formule are also 
id E colour-toning. The manual has evidently been com- 
a with great care, and is rendered additionally valuable by the 
Musion of articles by Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe, Mrs. Cadbv. Mr. John 
» Hodges, and Mr. Chapman Jones, one of which we take the 


We hope to report on these products 


iberty of reproducing. The Velox Manual should be in the hands 
of all lovers of the charming process with which it deals, 

Mrs. Cadby’s article is about printing Velox postcards. Appro- 
riately enough, Messrs. Griffin have just introduced two new Velox 
postcards. These are Art Velox and Portrait Velox. The suriace 
of Art Velox is semi-glossy. These are sold in packets of eighteen, 
with two masks, for 1s. The Portrait Velox surface is a delicate 
ege-shell half-matte, and the price of the cards is 1s. for twelve 
with two masks. Messrs. Griffin also now issue their Carbon Velox 
postcards at the price of 1s. for eighteen, with two masks, instead 
of twelve as formerly. : f 


“Retouching.” By Arthur Whiting. London: Published Ly 
Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd. 91 pp. Illustrated. Price is. 
This is the second book on retouching that has recently come under 
our notice. Quoting from the publishers’ preface, it is a handbook 
of retouching negatives by modern methcds with pencil and knife. 
The text deals with working methods and the preparation of tools 
and materials, and with the procedure in retouching portrait and 
landscape negatives. Special work, such as removal of ‘halation, 
retouching draperies, working in clouds, etc., is considered, and 
there is a collection of formule. The supplements include “Examples 
of Knife Work in remedying Defective Negatives,” “The Stages of a 
Portrait Negative from the Un-retouched to the Over-retouched 
State,” “Forms of Clouds and Skies Drawn in Negative for Working 
into Landscapes,” “Touches to be employed in werking up various 
kinds of trees,” and “Examples of halation removal.” Mr. Whiting 
is an experienced professional retoucher, and his book embodies 
vast amount of theoretical and practical knowledge of his subject. 
The anatomical and other illustrations will be found of the greatest — 
service by the practical student of this branch of photographic work. 


“PHOTOGRAPHY” BooKsHELF. 

Recent additions to this useful series of handbooks, which is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Iliffe and Sons, Limited, cf Tudcr Street, E.C., at 
one shilling per volume, include “Practical Retouching,” by Mr. 
Drinkwater Butt, F.R.P.S.; “Intensification ard Reduction,” by 
Mr. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S.; and two volumes on “ Professional 
Photography,” by Mr. C. H. Hewitt. he latter, in particular, are 
well worth study by those who intend making a business of profes- 
sional photography. ‘Vo quote our author, the volumes have been 
“written in the hope that they might interest the professional 
worker and lead him to a further study of matters—the mere fringe 
of which is here touched. ‘The labour market is flocded to-day with 
workers—employers, employed, and unemployed—whose knowledge 
is merely superficial or elementary. It is only by close application 
to the less ordinary matters that the ambitious may find the vacancies 
always existing “at the top.” 


Patent Dews. 


Ses Dy UES 
The following applications for Patents were made between October 

31 and November 5, 1904 :— 

Lens Shades —No. 23,411. “Improvements in photographic Jens 
shades or screens.” Charles menry Fryer. 

Cameras.—No. 23,518. “Improvements in photographic cameras.” 
Francisque Pascal. 

Washing Racks.—No. 23,581. “Improvements in washing racks for 
photographic plates.” Walter Henry Harrison. 

Pigment Paper.—No. 23,766. “Improvements in and relating to 
photographic pigment paper.” Albert Héchheimer. 


——> 


CrnematoGrapHy in Colours.—According to the “Pkotographische 
Chronik,” Dr. Miethe, of Berlin, has attempted to obtain cinemato- 
graphic films in colours by the three-colour process, using for this 
purpose ordinary negative films sensitised with cosine, ethyl red 
nitrate with a small addition of chinoline red. The lens was worked 
at an aperture of F. 3 or F. 4, and the filters placed in a rotating sec- 
tor in front of the film were moved synchronously with the same. 
The apparatus used for projection was built on the same lines, but 
the results showed but faint traces of colour, and a “‘ ghastly flicker.” 
Dr. Miethe hopes to obtain better results by using a film three times 
the ordinary width and placing the filters side by side. 
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Doeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Nov. Name of Society. Subject. 


. The Capabilities of the X Rays. Dr. 
Camera Club ........ tee G. W. Rodman. 
Southampton Camera Club..... | Photography Prize Slides. 
‘ { Cameras and Pictures. Demonstrated. 
Luton Camera Club .... Mr. R. Hesketh. 
- | South London Photo. Society...) Affiliation ae Competition Slides. 
A " { Architectural Photography. Mr. H. 
-| Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. .. ‘Creighton Beckett. 
{ Second Annual Exhibition at the 
| Montgomery Hall. 
Open Night. 
Focus Lecturettes. 


Sheffield Photo. Society... 


Nelson Photographic Society 
Hackney Photo. Society 
Lecturettes Illustrated. 


Glasgow Southern Photo. As 
nee P { Cameras and Pictures. Demonstrated. 
Birmingham Photo. Society ... \ Mr. R. Hesketh. 
Photography for the Press and Some 
Boro’ Poly. Photo. Socie‘y ..... \ Jatt on RIAA Mr. 4H. 
Snowden Ward. 
North Middlesex Photo. Society { Ce RR Cal ARES 
Bromide Enlarging. Mr. H.W. 
{pet nert, F.R.P.S. 
Para s ) The Systematic Promotion of British 
Society of Arts ...... ConRe ooreroEcesG V_ Trade. Mr. Ben. H. Morgan. 
Cricklewood Photo. Society...... Ppeuern a ms 
4 AS " f Development for Beginners. Demon- 
Windsor Camera Club \ strated. Mr. Ernest Oetzmann. 
A thousand Miles in Wharfedale with 


G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institutior 


Hull Photographie Society ..... Cycle, Motor Car, and Camera. Mr. 
G. Thistlewaite. 
David Garri his Life and Times. 


Southport Scientific Societies .. Mr 


Ke: 
Mr. Rimbault Dibdin. 

London and Proy. Photo. Assr.} Open Night. 

f Annual Visit to the Photographic Sec- 
; tion of the Paisley Philosophical 
\ Institution. 

| Westminster Abbey. Illustrated. Mr. 
‘| Harvey Piper. 

The Dales and Coasts of Yorkshire. 
{ Mr. Godfrey Bir gley. 
Pictures from Portugal. Mr. G. B. 
@ Thompson. 
Fd : aR ‘opying by Artificial Light. Demon- 
-| Gateshead Camera Club ........ { Pea NES a Bucaiice) 
Camera Club, The Pianola. Mr. Fred H. Eyans. 
Rodley and Dist. Photo. Soc. Members’ Night. z 
Rugby Photographic Society .. SIE) CHE MARE dao SAH 
Discussion on Animal Photography. 

Dr. Rodman. 
{ee Photography. Mr. Percy 


Glasgow Southern Photo, Assn. 


Watford Camera Club, 


Batley and Dis. Photo. Soc. 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn { 


Richmond Cainera Ciub.,,...... 


Wakefield Photo. Society . Sheard, 
Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society Bromide Printing. Mr. F. W. Gregg. 


Watford Photographie Society perce BE ORAL GL Bromide 


Aberdeen Photographie Assn....|_ Printiny Papers. Mr. G. Robertson, 
Development of Roll Filins and Kedoid 
West Loncon Photo. Society ..|| 7 ates. Mr. J. Brown. Lantern 


| Slide Makin by Contact. Mr. M. W. 
Cockerell. Dzimorstrate 1. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Orpinary Meeting, November 8.—Major-General J, Waterhouse, 
I.A., vice-president, in the chair. 

Nearly sixty candidates for membership were proposed or elected. 

The chairman read a letter from the Royal Commission for St. 
Louis Exhibition announcing the award of a grand prize to the 
Society for its collection of scientific photographs. 

In the absence of the president, the chairman then presented 
their medals, won at the New Gallery at the recent exhibition, to 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, of Nottingham, and Mr. Arthur C. Banfield. 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer, absent through illness, was represented by Mr. 
Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S. The other medals were ordered to be 
transmitted to their owners, none of whom could be present. 

Mr. E. Walter Maunder then gave a lecture on “ Recent Astro- 
nomical Photography at the Yerkes Observatory.” In his opening 
remarks the lecturer said that the services of photography to 
astronomy were so great that an astronomer appearing before the 
Society must do so with a feeling of gratitude. The great telescope 
at the Yerkes Observatory, which is built on the Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin, and presented to the Chicago University, was erected and 
equipped by Mr. Yerkes. The lecturer, after giving the yarious 
measurements of the observatory, said that The object glass of the 
great telescope weighs, with its cell, nearly half a ton, and is forty 
inches in diameter, The floor rises and falls through twenty-three 
feet by means of clectrical mechanism, designed by Sir Howard 


Grubb, and the movement of the whole—a weight of thirty-seven 
is effected in a like manner. Slides of the spectra of yal 
stars were shown, as’well as a number of the sun’s irradiations du 
a total eclipse. The objective of the telescope being uncorre 
photographically, means had to be devised by which it coul¢ 
used for photography. The difficulty was overcome by the emy 
ment of a sheet of glass worked optically plane, coated with 
lodion stained yellow, and used in front of the photographie p' 
Mr. Maunder stated that the use of this isochromatic screen 
not appreciably prolong the exposure—a rather curious fact, juc 
from the usual photographic standpoint. A number of lunar pl 
graphs were also shown in which portions of the moon’s sur 
resembling terrestrial mountain ranges were depicted. From t 
it could be determined that, at any rate since their formation, 
moon has possessed no appreciable amount of atmosphere si 
otherwise one would find traces of watercourses, which. howe 
are entirely absent. With an aperture of fifteen inches the Ye 
telescope will give a photograph of a star of the 17th magnitude | 
an exposure of two hours. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
A MEETING of the general committee was held at 51, Baker Stz 
on Friday, November 11. The following members were present 
Messrs. T. C.'Turner (Hull), A. Ellis, F. A. Bridge, A. Mackie, H 
Mendelssohn, E. Scamell, 8S. H. Fry, R. Fellows Willson, H. 
Spink (Brighton), E. C. J. Elliott, D. Prodger, Lang Sims, H. 
mcnds Hull, A. C. Banfield, Martin Jacolette, P. Lankester, 
Wm. Grove; Mr. T. C. ‘Iurner, president, in the chair. 

Mr. William Grove was unanimously elected hon. secretary 
treasurer, and Mr, A. Mackie assistant secretary. 

It was reported that, notwithstanding the invitation given thro 
the medium of the JouRNAt to all photographers and others intere: 
to criticise the draft prospectus of the assistants’ certificates sch 
and to suggest amendments, not a single letter had been receiy 
except from members and their wwn assistants. A large numbet 
members have written expressing unqualified approval, and tl 
was also a large number of letters containing suggestions. 
reading of these occupied much time, and finally it was agreed 
refer them to the sub-committee which had previously acted in 
matter for consideration, and to embody those of the suggesti 
which were practical and sensible in the prospectus. It was furt 
agreed that the amended prospectus should be passed at the n 
committee meeting. It should then be put into force for the n 
twelve months; at the expiration of that period the committee wo 
be able to discover its weak points, if any, and to rectify them, 

The subject of the formation of a benevolent fund was then | 
cussed. It was decided that before pledging the Association to ¢ 
course, every member should be given the opportunity of stat 
whether he approved of the idea, and, in the case of approval, w 
sum he was prepared to subscribe annually. 


CAMERA CLUB. 
Monpay, November 7, was an “open night” at the club, by wh 
is meant that there was no formal lecture, but members were invi 
to bring before their colleagues anything of interest; and in this y 
matters get discussed in a free and easy manner, which is b 
pleasant and profitable. On Monday the ball was opened by the h 
sec., who handed round for inspection a very old Daguerreotype } 
trait, the details of which were scarcely distinguishable. He tl 
passed round an enlargement on bromide paper, which had been ma 
from it by professional hands, and every one agreed that the we 
had been wonderfully well done. The hon. sec. wanted the opin 
of those present as to how the work had been accomplished, see 
that the original Daguerreotype presented such difficulties. C 
member suggested that the portrait had been copied in a very stré 
light, and that an isochromatice plate and screen had been us 
Another thought that an ordinary plate had been employed, and tl 
the thin image obtained had been bleached with mercuric chlori 
backed with black velvet and treated as a positive. That this h 
been recopied so as to get a strong negative from which the enlars 


ment was made. Other matters were brought in an informal W 
before the meeting. but they do not call for notice. 
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“the following Thursday found a large audience to meet the president 
ifthe club, Sir William Abney, who had promised to discourse upon 
“Photographs in Colour,” and everyone was on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tin and asking whether there would be any novelty to disclose. ‘The 
acturer did not attempt to theorise, but assumed from the outset that 
most of his hearers had no need of instruction with regard to the 
eneral outlines of the trichromatic method of producing pictures. 
He knew that numbers of people were busy with this very fascinating 
pect of photography, and he could only express his regret that many 
the pictures turned out were the reverse of satisfactory. He con- 
lered this general failure to master the intricacies of the process 
4 be due to neglect of details, to want of accuracy in ‘the choice of 
our screens, in the production of suitable negatives, and in exposure, 
d he proceeded to point out the tests which should be adopted to 
eure accuracy in all these particulars. But the supreme test of a 
jrichromatic picture was its projection upon the lantern screen with 
table apparatus. 
Photographers were too apt to fancy that when once they had 
funished themselves with a set of colour screens, those screens would 
te suitable for any isochromatic plate on the market. This was not 
the case, each plate requiring its own-particular colour filters. Anovser 
stake which was often made, and he had been astonished that. any 
yesonable person could fall into the error, was to test isochromatic 
lates by gaslight, and he showed by a diagram the different luminosi- 
ties possessed by gas, by the electric light, and by daylight. 
After describing the apparatus which was on the table for projecting 
the three positive images through coloured screens to coalesce on the 
screen, Sir William proceeded to exhibit a large number of pictures, 
ill landscape, which he had taken by the trichromatic method, both 
inthis country and abroad; and very beautiful examples they were, 
owing, as they did, that the delicate colouring of distant hills and 
lad mountains could be as well reproduced as the flowers, fruit, 
studies of still life which have hitherto formed the chief subjects 
trishvomatic worker. ‘The pictures proved the soundness of the 
upon which the process was founded, a theory which had been 
out on scientific lines by a most competent experimentalist. 
first person who was called upon by the chairman, General 
thcuse, to express an opit'ion upon these pictures was very appro- 
ly an artist, Mr. G. A. Storey. He said that he would have 
ich pr2terred to hear the opinions of others first, for he himself was 
hotographer. ‘lhese pictures were a revelation to him. It was 
ike stepping out of night irto day. They reminded him of the work 
ii some eminent painters—Turner, for example—especially in the 
ieautiful atmospheric effects. He also noted how the colour had the 
tect of separating the different planes of the picture; indeed, they 
Here all the source of great delight to him. As pictures they were 
tharmingly selected. He regarded them, not as perfection itself, but 
ar on the way to perfection. He hardly liked to say anything of 
a dis} araging nature concerning them, but he considered that they 
Nee perhaps wanting in that immense variety of colouring which one 
ivinnature. Taken as a whole, they were most beautiful pictures. 
After a few remarks by Mr. Cadett, Mr. Sanger Shepherd, and 
ithers, the lecturer replied to the criticisms which had been advanced. 
He said that artists always improved on nature, and that he had seen 
laintings with a variety of colours which no mortal man had ever 
een in nature. He had always dabbled in art, and was pleased to 
Md how closely his water colour drawings agreed with the trichromatic 
Pictures taken from the same spots. The meeting closed with the 
‘ual vote of thanks. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


»EtING held November 10, Mr. E. Human in the chair.—A series 
' bromide prints, toned with the Geka chromatic toning prepara- 
4,8: Were exhibited ; also a set of the Geka light filters for dark-room 
ilimination, Mr, Rapson initiated a discussion upon the use of 
Mkandescent gas for copying purposes, having tried various arrange- 
ments, but could not get quite satisfactory results. One light required 
“posure of two minutes, and three lights were required to reduce 
the exposure to one minute, and beyond the three any further addition 
Tad very little effect, upon the exposure, the reason apparently being 
Be ising the number of lights resulted in volume increase, but 
wt intensity. Mr. Drage had packed some films after exposure in 
Mtoil, and the image had apparently faded, as only a ghost of an 


image would develop, whilst films packed only” in paper, without 
tinfoil, taken under similar conditions, were quite satisfactory. The 
subject was discussed at lengtli, but the mystery was left unsolved. 
Mr. Freshwater was congratulated upon being in the list’ of winners 
of awards at the St. Louis Exhibition. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION (LIVER- 
POOL BRANCH). 

A MeETING was held at the Alexandra Hotel, Dale Street, 

Liverpool, on October 28: ‘There were present G. Watmough 

Webster (chairman), A. F. Mowll, A. Priestly, IT. Vanderbilt, 

J. Saronie, QO. Looser, W. Cowper, 8. Hibberd, R. H. Waite, W. - 

Smith, and W.-Warrington (hon. secretary). 

Arrangements for the meeting on November 4 to discuss prices :- 
came forward. The. Secretary reported. “that he had sent, as 
arranged, circulars to all professional photographers in the district 
inviting them to be present.) That he had received two letters im: 
consequence, one from a lady, asking if she were eligible to be pre- 
sent, being a professional photographer, to whom an assurance of 
welcome had been sent; the other from a member of the branch, 
saying, ‘He must decline kind invitation to discussion re prices, etc., - 
as personally he-did not.think any good would come of it.’” 

The Chairman then read a letter which had been received from the: 
hon. secretary in London relative to the present discussion, and said. 
their thanks were due to him for this expression of his views on the- 
point. The clear and common-sense nature of them would certainly. 
help all to see the matter in its general and wider bearings as well:- 
as in the particular and narrower application. ‘The letter ran :— 

“The fact that we do not feel the evil effects of price-cutting as 
you seem to do perhaps prevents us from realising your trouble. - 
Many of us are inclined to think that you sometimes apply the term 
price-cutting erroneously to what is really the natural gravitation of 
prices when quality falls off. If there are, say, two photographers 
so situated that they are competitors in business, and one of them 
turns out. distinctly superior work, if these prices are-the same that 
one naturally gets the cream; the other, in order to live, instead of 
improving his work, ashe should, frequently lowers nis prices. That, 
strictly speaking, is not price-cutting ; it is merely offering the inferior 
article at its relative value. I can quite understand, however, in a 
place like Liverpool, where there are many photographers all doing 
about the same class trade, that the illustration I have given -can 
hardly be applied, and that an intolerable state of rate warfare may: 
exist. If all photographers were honourable and common-sense mem 
of business there would be no difficulty in coming to a satisfactory 
arrangement at such a meeting as you propose. Photographs, like 
other commodities, have their value paid by supply and demand; but, 
unlike some other commodities—tea, for instance, the price of which 
is fixed by the supply at the gardens and the demand of the whole 
world—it is the supply and demand of the locality which fixes the 
price of photographs, and the supply is entirely controlled by the 
photographers themselves. If they decide not to charge less than a 
certain minimum price it would not affect the demand, for people do. 
not get photographed because photographs are cheap, but because: 
they want the photographs, and they are quite willing to pay a 
reasonable price for them. I am referring to the standard sizes— 
cabinets, etc.—and not to the 6d. and 1s. a dozen things. 

“With regard to your remark that some photographers stay outside: 
the Association because there are unduly cheap men among the mem- 
bers, that seems to me to be an extremely narrow-minded view. We- 
have some chance of negotiating with our own members, but out- 
siders can defy us completely. The parson never complains of the 
wicked. coming to church; he complains he cannot get .at them 
because they stay away.” 

Further general discussion of the subject followed, and of some of 
the difficulties in the path of the Association’s work, such as the 
attitude of some photographers, who would not join because among, 
the members were some to whose prices they (the outsiders) took: 
exception. Sin inviting membership this point had arisen again and 
again. The hon. secretary of the Association, all. agreed, had de- 
scribed such correctly as taking a very narrow-minded view, because, 
when necessary, it is possible to negotiate with members, while out- 
siders are practically out of reach. Some photographers, it was 
allowed, would expect the P.P.A. to solve all questions of competition 
for them, whereas it must be evident to reasonable minds that com~ 
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petition must always exist, and that efforts such as the present were 
in the direction of keeping such competitioja along reasonable and fair 
lines. The members present represented widely different scales of 
prices, but it was unanimously hoped that the fact would never be a 
source of discord among them. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB 
Novemper 9.—Enlarged negatives on glass and paper, respectively 
dealt with by Messrs. F. W. Hicks and W. H. Rogers, formed an in- 
teresting and, to the less advanced members, a most instructive topic. 
According to Mr. Hicks, who, so to speak, opened the batting with 
glass plates, if:one had a: suitable transparency to start with, the 
subsequent production of an enlarged negative was a matter of 
comparative ease, provided a good slow plate, such as Wratten’s 
Ordinary, was:employed. With a slow plate there was a very wide 
latitude in exposure, and a comparatively bright light could be used 
when developing, which was a comfort, A test exposure should, of 
course, be made ona quarter-plate, of preferably the same batch, and 
with ordinary care the enlarged negative should certainly never turn 
out to be a waster. Personally, he did not favour paper negatives, 
leaving out of the question.the slowness of printing, and grain, due 
to the support, if one, wished to retain any length of scale, or delicate 
gradations, then: a dry plate, in his opinion, was absolutely 
necessary. Mr: Hicks brought) his remarks to a conclusion by exposing 
and developing two really excellent 15 x 12 enlarged negatives, pyro 
being the developer employed. 
Mr. W. H. Rogers, who had evidently been listening “more in 
sorrow than in anger” to Mr. Hicks’s expressions of opinion respecting 
paper negatives, energeticaly defended them. They were far and away 
cheaper, unbreakable, stored easily, and last, but by no means least, 
any amount of, handwork could be applied to the back. The grain, 


ing was not so slow as was frequently made out. He resented an obser- 
vation Mr. Hicks had made earlier in the evening that their best use 
would be to form a wall-paper.~ If this were true, then Mr, Hicks 
might, with equal advantage, utilise his glass negatives towards the 
construction of a greenhouse. Having in his turn filled the office of 
special pleader, Mr. Rogers proeeeded to expose and develop some 
bromide paper negatives, which, from the paper negative standpoint, 
left nothing to be desired. For this class of work he preferred edinol 
as a developer, 


RICHMOND CAMERA CLUB. 

Novemper 11.—A lecture was delivered by a representative of Messrs. 
Sanger Shepherd and Co. on the three-colour process. After showing 
a few lantern slides in natural colours, the lecturer threw upon the 
screen an illustration showing the divisions of the spectrum and a 
photo showing the effects of the light waves upon an ordinary 
photographic plate, which, as he explained, is not equally susceptible 
to the different wave lengths of light, for whilst the yellow waves 
are the most conspicuous to the eye the violet are the most active on 
the plate, and the red rays have scarcely any effect upon it. Another 
illustration showed the effect produced by the use of an orthochromatic 
plate with a light filter specially adapted for the particular emulsion 
employed, the light waves by this means acting almost uniformly 
throughout the length of the spectrum. He then showed and 
explained the results obtained by the division of light into thirds of 
white light and by superposing the thirds upon one another, thus 
reproducing white light. Another slide showed negatives of white, 
red, yellow, green, blue, and black squares, when photographed under 
red, yellow, and blue screens, and positives printed from these nega- 
tives which, when superposed upon one another, resulted in the 
reproduction of the original colours. The lecturer then showed and 
explained the Sanger Shepherd apparatus, and gave lucid details 
of the application of the process to the production of lantern slides 
and prints in natural colours. He also showed lantern slides taken 
upon an orthochromatic plate which gave the usual effects of mono- 
tone, and the same subjects taken under a colour screen suited to the 
plates employed, to show the correct rendering of the light. He 
explained that the most satisfactory results are obtained by the use 
of a screen which lengthens the exposure ten times, and it becomes a 
case of deciding whether it is better to have correct rendering of the 
light, accompanied, possibly, by some movement of trees, or to be 
satisfied with the ordinary dull monotone picture. Afterwards a 


moreover, need not be obtrusive, at all events in large work, and print- © 


number of slides in natural colours, were shown, among which w 
some yery fine landscapes and Swiss scenes by Sir William Abn 
Other slides were shown to illustrate faults in working, which wi 
pointed out and explained. 


ULSTER AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tur second meeting of the session was held in the club rooms, : 
Museum, College Square North, last week. Mr. D. Elliott presid 
The hon. secretary (Mr. Thomas N. Murray) read a letter from ] 
Sims regretting that he was unable to attend and give his demonst 
tion oi the working of bromide papers for contact and enlarging wo 
etc. By the courtesy of Mr. J. Lizars, who lent a very excellent se1 
of slides of the Russo-Japanese War, followed by a very fine ci 
matograph ‘show of new films, the members were enabled to enjoy 
pleasant evening. Amongst the slides shown were: The Russ 
fleeé in Port Arthur, Cossacks in Manchuria, a military train cross 
Lake Baikal, Emperor of Japan, Vice-Admiral Togo, Baron Kuro 
Baron Oku, General Stoessel in command of Port Arthur, etc., so 
sixty in number. The lantern, etc., was carefully worked by I 
Buik, of Mr. Lizars- 


CROYDON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

On Friday evening last the members of the photographic secti 
of this Society were treated to a masterly exposition of some of t 
chief products of Messrs. R. and J. Beck, by Mr. W. F. Slat 
of photographic tourist fame. Lenses claimed the first considerati 
because Messrs. Beck make quite a speciality of these, and no 
is more remarkable than their Unofocal Lens, which has an aperti 
f4-5, and it can be used at this aperture either alone or in co 
bination with a, negative attachment, as a tele-photo lens; 

rapidity and optical excellence is such, that at this large apertt 
a telephoto picture may be obtained in a bright light at even 
140th. or 1-50th of a second. 

The principles involved in the making of lenses, and the corr 
tions for aberration and astigmatism were explained and illustrat 
by lantern slides, as also was the use of stops and the way in whi 
these acted. 

Cameras next claimed attention, and of these, two specia 
merited attention, i.e., he Dai-Cornex and the Telephoto-Corne 
the first being a magazine camera of box pattern, having a sim 
and reliable changing system, while the second was a modificati 
of this, enabling it to be used as a tele-photo box camera. 1 
way in which the necessary extension was obtained, and the qu 
novel way of adapting the negative lens, was as simple as it ¥ 
original—a small rod pulled the attachment into position af 
the camera had been extended, and pushed it out of the way age 
before the camera was again closed; thus, without opening t 
camera or adding anything to it or taking anything away, 
ordinary hand camera or a telephoto camera could be obtained 
will in the shortest possible time. 

Finally two very ingenious arrangements were shown for chat 
ing plates or films which struck us as eyen more simple than t 
film packs, and they could moreover be used over and over agai 
as nothing had to be torn off and thrown away. Mr. Slater v 
heartily thanked for his lucid explanations. 4 


++ 


Tun photographic enlargements exhibited by the Grand Juncti 
Canal Company at St. Louis Exhibition were made, we are informe 
by Mr. Frank Wakefield, of 157, High Street, Brentford. 

Tur Optical Society.—The student’s meeting in connection with t 
society have started for the session 1904-1905, and the attention 
those under the age of 25, who are interested in optics, either fr 
a scientific or business point of view, is directed to the advanta 
offered by the society to those joining the student section. Th 
advantages take the form of half subscription, together with 1 
privilege of attending all ordinary meetings of the society. Meetit 
for students are arranged which are distinct from the ordinary me 
ings, at which short papers are read and discussed, and are held usua 
on Thursday evenings at the headquarters of the society, 20, Hano 
Square, W. Further particulars and forms of application for memb 
ship can be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Mr. W. Salt., 20, Hanoi 
Square, W., or from Mr. H. C. Patey, 70, Blenheim Gardens, Willes¢ 
Green, N.W, 
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53, Broad Street, Bristol, inform us 


at their new price list is now ready. 
‘Av St. Jude’s Institute, Mildmay Park, London, N., on Friday, the 


gave a successful lecture on photo- 
demonstrations. 


"Tue Nepera Division of the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
VY, kindly send us a post-card souvenir of their Kodak Park Plant, 


reet, Liverpool, announces free de- 
evening in enlarging, bromide, and 
slides. 

Film Negative Competition.—The 


mize camera for the present month has been awarded to Mr. J. 


1, N.B., for his negative “A Wood- 


Ts Lost Goerz Lens.—Mr. C. P. Goerz writes :—“ Referring to 
ny letter o: the 5th inst., I am sorry to find that I did not mention 
he number of the Double Anastigmat Series 1 B. therein referred to. 


[should be glad if you would mention that its number is 132,020.” 


ike Right Hon. Lord Reay, G.C.8.I., G.C.1.E., LL.D., ete., will 
liver the prizes at the Northampton Institute for the Session 1903-4 
m Friday, December 9, at eight o’clock. The prize delivery will be 
bllowed by a conversazione, which will be continued on Saturday, 


Tar St, Louis Exhibition.—Messrs. Newton and Co., of 3, Fleer 


awarded three gold medals and one 


At a meeting of the Hillsborough and District Photographic 
Society, held on Wednesday, November 9, Mr. T. G. Hibbert gave a 
jery interesting demonstration on “Lantern Slide Making.” A 


were exhibited, as also were the 


Camera Notes” prize lantern slides. Altogether it was a very 


Mr. C. P. Sanrmarsn, of 44, Market Square, Witney, Oxon, 


I have opened a photographic studio 


he above address for the production of high-class work in all 
mocess2s. Mr. §. P. White (formerly with Messrs. J. Russell and 
ens, Court Photographers, of Lenclon and Windsor), will have charge 


omy for General Readers,” by Mr. 


fF. Chambers, F.R.A.S., has been issued by Messrs. Whittaker and 


ernoster Square. The work, which 
at the price of one shilling, and is 


ititten with such simplicity of style that it cannot fail to be easily 
derstood by the class to which it is particularly addressed. 

Tx death took place recently of Mr. J. H. Blackburn, photo- 
her, of Swan Croft, Colne. Mr. Blackburn was well known in the 


produced many old views of the dis- 


ict. For many years he had been the principal in his line of work, 
prior to moving into his present premises occupied a shop in 
fanley Street. He leaves a widow and family. 

Mk. T. Wurrr, the new Mayor of Lewisham, is a photographer 


Street, Lewisham. He is an active 


Madical politician, being the Liberal party agent for registration and 
Other work. Tt is undoubtedly due to his efforts, in the face of great 
ods, that the Lewisham Borough Council has now a Progressive 


StucrermiscocNoscospHoGRAPHY. — According to the German 
© paper, “Die Photographische Industrie,” a society has been 


for its purpose a study of the pro- 


ies, and the application, of silicate compounds for photographic 
, Poses. A journal is to be run under the title of “The Silicate- 
h oshoscosphographer.” We understand that the actual idea of 


t whether full or empty is not said. 


“Toxtwe Bromides and ‘Lantern Slides,” by Mr. C. Winthrope 
merville, F.R.P.S., published by Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, Far- 
' aug Avenue, E.C., price 1s., summarises the various chemical 
thods available for the colour-toning of bromide prints. The 


of his subject in theory and prac- 


tice, and as his instructions are well reasoned and tersely com- 
veyed, the book may be accepted at a reliable guide to a very 
fascinating branch of printing. 

A BRigBToN Photographic Exhibition.—The prize-winners in the 
photographic exhibition, organised by Hardcastle’s, Limited, of East 
Street, Brighton, are Miss M. A. E. Tozer, Hove (a figure study),. 
Mr. T. L. Lambert, Brighton (the reredos, Lichfield Cathedral), and 
Mr. J. Brooks, Brighton (farm horses). Many prints of great merit 
were sent in, and the photographs can still be seen at Hardcastle’s. 
The judges were Messrs. E. J. Bedford (Eastbourne) and A. H. C.. 
Corder (Hove). 

Tue Altrincham Photographic Society held its annual general 
meeting on Thursday evening, November 3, 1904. The election of 
officers for the Session 1904-5 resulted as follows :—President, Rev. 
L. W. Thomas; Vice-presidents, F.. Kenyon and W. H. Short; 
Committee, T. Rowlands, J. Tonge, J. Harris, junior, E. T. White- 
low, W. M. Blackshaw; Hon. Sec., D. Stanley Morrison, Ashley 
Road, Altrincham; Portfolio Secretary, T. R. Foxcraft; Treasurer,. 
C. Rutter; Auditor, A. H. Burgess. 

Sourm London Photographic Scciety.—An interesting and valuable: 
lantern lecture was given at a recent meeting by Mr. A. Bedding, 
entitled “A Ramble Round the Tower of London.” The lecture was 
the result of some years of work, and among the slides were views of 
many historical chambers and prison cells never shown to the public, 
and for which the personal permission of the Constable of the Tower 
had to be obtained. The Regalia, being in a glass care, is very difficult- 
to photograph, yet the resulting slides were probably the best of the 
evening. 

Tur following is a list of the prize-winners in the October Ensign: 
Film Competitions :—First prize, £10, J. H. Brookes, 32, Waldegrave: 
Road, Upper Norwood, S.E.; second prize, £5, Miss Makechnie, 26, 
Commercial Road, Eastbourne; third prize, £1, W. E. Coxhead, 36, 
Monson Road, New Cross, London, 8.E.; fourth prize, £1, E. H. 
Kellam, 35, The Arcade, Great Yarmouth; fifth prize, £1, Mrs. G. 
Green, 77, Wonmington Gardens, Reading ; sixth prize, £1, Miss E. M. 
Kendall, Greenhays, Kingswear, 8. Devon; seventh prize, £1, A. J. 
Freeman, 2, Park Villas, London Road, Newbury, Berks. 

Tue Christmas number of “ Photography,’ published by Messrs.. 
Hliffe and Sons, Limited, of 20, Tudor Street, London, E.C., is, as: 
usual, an elegant production. Its main theme is winter camera 
work. Part I. consists of an exhaustive article on “The Working; 
Up of Negatives and Prints,” by Mr. C. J. Harrison; and Part II. 
“Bye-Paths of Photography,” by Mr. W. F. L. Wastell. Both: 
articles are fully illustrated, and they are full of sound, practical’ 
information by able photographers. This Christmas number, unlike 
most so-called seasonable litera should be found useful all through 
the winter. 

PxorocrapHic Club.—-The annual general meeting was held on 
the 3rd inst.; Mr. F. A. Bridge in the chair. The officers elected 
for the ensuing year are as follows:—Trustees: Mr. F. A. Bridge 
and Mr. H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S. Committee: Messrs. R. R, 
Beard, A. L. Bell, D. Bradford, G. Edey, J. R. Gotz, F.R.P.S., A.. 
Mackie, H. Miller, H. P. Smith. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
T. W. Derrington. Several alterations were made in the rules, the 
most important being the reduction of the annual subscription to 
five shillings. An inaugural supper will be held on November 23 at 
the club’s new quatrers, Red Cress Hotel, 19, Paternoster Square, 
E.C., at 8 p.m. 

In Sicily with a Camera.—Miss Ethel Heywood lectured before the: 
Manchester Geographical Society last week on Sicily. Her lecture was~ 
an account of a tour “as an experimental geographer” undertaken 
in 1899, and it was illustzated by photographs of Sicily’s archeological’ 
and architectural riches. Miss Heywood said that a woman when: 
travelling must decide whether to enjoy herself or take photographs. 
She took many photographs—and some excellent pictures were thrown: 
on the screen—but her audience, having listened to the lecture, came-: 
also to the conclusion that her delightful journey from Palermo to: 
Messina was not robbed wholly of its pleasy 
which she carried. 

Tue mysterious “ Zutka” was driven from the Hippodrome last week 
to the City to ve photographed. “Zutka” had been packed nicely 
away in his three-feet-long box and set on the top of the cab, while 
one of his staff occupied the cab. ‘There seemed no reason why anyone 
should ever find out that the mystery was there, but at Fleet Street—- 


es because of the camera: 
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of all places—a remarkable thing happened, right under the windows 
of the newspaper offices too! The throng in Fleet Street suddenly 
became aware of a couple of yellow stilt-like legs appearing in the 
air over the cab, then other parts of a body, which was immediately 
identified as “ Zutka’s.” The lid had come off the box! The gentleman 
inside the cab did what he could to put things right, but all to no 
purpose, so the cab and the figure had to remain exposed to the 


interest of hundreds of people for nearly a quarter of an hour. An | 


unfortunate business altogether. But are there photographers in the 
City? 

Tue Ideal Portrait Lamp.—Regarding the Ideal Portrait Lamp, 
which we noticed in these pages on its introduction last winter, 
Messrs, Houghtons Limited, of 88 and 89, High Holborn, London, 
W.C., write :—It is now some months since we first had the pleasure of 
introducing to your notice the Ideal Portrait Lamp for studio and at 
home portraiture and group work. As the season is again arriving 
when this work is more largely practised than at any other time of 
the year, we take the liberty of again drawing your attention to the 
lamp. A large number of photographers have now had the lamp in 
use in their studios, etc., for a long period, and the copies of a few 
testimonials which we hand you herewith will show you what is the 
opinion of those who have had practical experience in its use. Messrs. 
Gardner and Co., of 36 and 40, West Nile Street, Glasgow, have a 
stock of these lamps, and will be pleased to demonstrate same to those 
interested. 

Sournampron Camera Club.—-At the Philharmonic Hall, on the 
14th inst., before a numerous company of members and friends of the 
above club, Mr. S. G. Kimber, the hon. secretary, delivered an 
admirable lecture on “The Cathedral of Winchester,” beautifully 
illustrated with one hundred charming lantern slides. Commencing 
with a reference to the remote antiquity of the city of Winchester, 
developed in myth and mystery, the lecturer gradually brought his 
audience to the time when it became the chief city of the land, and 
briefly noted the many important functions and ceremonies enacted 


the object of the discourse. Entering the Close by the King’s 
Gate, the route taken was via the Deanery and south side to tne 
west front, all of which were graphically described, with emphasis on 
the fact that architecture of the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 16th centuries 
is here represented. Entering the cathedral at the west door, the 
beautiful nave, aisles, minstrel gallery, and most important monu- 
ments and memorials were adequately described and portrayed; and 
hen an advance was made into the vitals of the structure, the place 
where St. Swithin’s shrine once stood being pointed out. The tombs 
and monuments of many important personages, including those o 
Isaak Walton and Bishops Edyndon, Wykeham, Fox, Beaufort, Gar- 
diner, Wayneflete, Wilberforce, Brown, etc. The triforium an 
clerestory were reviewed, and the organs, both ancient and modern. 
The interior of the unique choir—with its Norwegian oak stalls, so 
beautifully carved; its unequalled grand High Altar screen; its tomb 
of Rufus, and mortuary chests, containing the remains of severa 
Saxon and Danish kings—was brought specially to notice in a most 
instructive manner. Mr. Kimber next dealt with the chapel and 
omb of Bishop Langton and with the Lady Chapel. The chair used 
yy Queen Mary when being married to Philip of Spain in 1554 by 
Bishop Gardiner in the nave of the cathedral was portrayed, and the 
fact mentioned that it may now be seen in the Langton Chapel. 
The lecturer next paid attention to the north transept, which is o 
Norman construction, of an imposing and massive character, and 
hen to the crypts, which were pleasingly described and illustrated. 
He then spoke at length df the upper and less frequented portions o 
the building, referring to the massive Norman passages, which have 
existed for upwards of 800 years, and seem to be quite capable o 
lasting another 800 years. Lastly, Mr. Kimber spoke of and 1.us- 
trated the forest (as he rightly termed it) of timber over the vaulting 
of the nave and supporting the huge roof, and with a fine panoramic 
scene from this spot-the lecturer finished his discourse, which had 
been listened to with great appreciation throughout. Mr. Wm. 
Burrough Hill (the president of the club), who occupied the chair, 
in proposing a yote of thanks, deservedly eulogised the lecturer for 
his excellent contribution to the club’s winter programme, and said 
he hoped to hear the lecturer again, and would gladly place the large 
hall at his. disposal for the purpose at any time. Mr. Kimber made 
suitable response to the hearty vote of thanks accorded him. 


ct 


there and within the walls of the grand architectural pile forming | 


Correspondence. 


Grd Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, j 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addres: 
of the writers are given. 

*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions eapressed by a 


correspondents. 
——— ae 


THE GOERZ COMPETITION LANTERN SLIDES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I should be glad if you would kindly mention in t 
columns of your esteemed journal that there will be ready very shor 
a collection of slides from the Goerz competition, which will be at1 
disposal of photographic societies. In addition to these the three otl 
lectures which have previously been circulating will also be at 1 
disposal of secretaries, and probably another new lecture will be rea 
early in January.—Thanking you in anticipation, yours faithfully, 

C. P. Gorrz 

1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 

November 3rd, 1904. 


PROBLEM No. 2. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As a poor photographic assistant IT am writing for yc 
sage and fatherly advice. Although I have been in the profess 
for many years, first as an apprentice, and since as an operator, et 
I find that owing to the low ebb to which our business has fallen, a 
the large number of competent assistants seeking employment it 
very difficult to obtain an appointment in which I can do as I like, a 
at the same time get as large a salary as could be desired. I may s 
however, that I have a knowledge of the “ preaching business,” hay: 
practised it upon my friends for several years, and I think I could 
on at it all right if my idea could be worked into shape. Can y 
recommend me to a nice uttle tabernacle, where I could exercise” 
talents and undoubted oratorical abilities. I should prefer the s 
building to be lighted from the north side, so that I may utilise it 
a studio for photographic purposes during the week, where I co 
photograph my flock and their friends. I should prefer a taberna 
with a lawn in front, so that I could photograph wedding groups < 
Sunday school treats, etc., on the premises. If you could render 
any assistance in this matter I should be greatly obliged. I may ¢ 
that I have found the preaching business pay very well, and In 
not say that as a man of business I should be able to manage © 
finances of both branches successfully. I should also be glad to ret 
re services of the chapel keeper as printer and general mucker rou 
as my own family would rather undertake district visiting among 
parishioners, a branch of work in which they have more than aver 
ility, especially at tea hour. 

The P.P.A. I heartily agree with, and am quite agreeable to 1 

my abilities through that association, but would be quite av 

to it becoming the parson’s and photographer’s association though st 

—Yours faithfully, Aqua Dixurus 
November 14th, 1904. 


= 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. UP TO DATE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Enclosed find circular distributed in our town 
Saturday last. Will you kindly inform me through your papel 
the black and white carbons are a new art? Also the same inqu 
applies to platinotype bromides. I should deem it a great fay 
if you can enlighten me on this subject; or is it simply busin 
bluff, the same as the free use of his Majesty’s name? I think t 
plainly another move on the part of the professional-amateur wh 
you so ably dealt with in a recent issue of the B.J.P.—Yours, et 

November 10, 1904. EUREKA 

[We append the essential portions of the interesting circu 
enclosed by our correspondent. “Black and white carbon” n 
be a permissible term, but there is no such thing as a “ platinot 
bromide.” We hope the authors of the circular will take note 
this.—Eps. B.J.P.] : 

“Having just commenced business, and having all appliances u 
in the profession for the most up-to-date work, we beg to state t 
we are in a position to execute the very best work in black and wl 
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a platinotype bromides, the three-colour process, etc. Also 
pest class of oil and water-colour paintings (any size), miniatures 
ory in gold and silver frames, etc., etc. Pictures framed in 


style. Enlargements any size or style. Photo postcards and 
io Xmas cards—a great variety to select from. Mr, ——, haying 
m chief operator to Mr. ——, who just recently came under 


ronage of his Majesty the King. This alone should convince our 
fomers as to the superiority of our work. Our sole aim will be 
ag every satisfaction and prompt delivery of work submitted to 


charge.” 


To the Editors. 

fntlemen,—We have been following with great interest your pub- 
letters on the subject of cheap photographers, and, as old 
fers of your journal, we beg to send you a specimen handbill of a 
grapher of ——, and ask you to reply through the medium of 
paper whether you think he is a fool to his own interests or if 
ography as an art is doomed. Another photographer of some 
y years’ standing is doing the same kind of thing, and if 
keep up their large establishments and still live I am sure 
mot but say these men are marvels to present-day photographers, 
should have monuments erected to their memory after their 
pase. Vours faithfully, Live anD Ler Live. 
his 1s the bill to which our correspondent refers :—‘ Look here! 
fos taken Day or Night. High-class photos at the following low 
: Cabinets, 12 for 7s., 6 for 4s., 3 for 2s. 6d. ;, Carte-de-visites, 
for 4s. 6d., 6 for 2s. 6d., 5 for 1s. 6d. Private Greeting Cards 
mls, dozen, taken or copied from any photo. Enlargements from 
fi, each, ready for framing.” 

¥plying to our correspondent’s question, we do not think photo- 
ly as an “art” (sic) is doomed because cheap photography is 
@stully practised. We ourselves were taken for ninepence, and 
shillings and sixpence for three cabinets in the long ago; to-day, 
ever, nothing less than the production of a Lewis, a Crooke, or a 
Macdonald would satisfy us. We live, learn, and (some of us) 
W wiser.—Hps. B.J.P.] 


CN 


» Frank McCiran, M.Inst.C.E., the distinguished astronomer 
tivil engineer, died last week at Brussels in his sixty-seventh year 
fated at Westminster School, at Glasgow, and at Cambridge, Mr. 
lean, after being apprenticed to Sir John Hawkshaw, the famous 
engineer, in 1859, became a partner in the firm of McClean and 
man, civil engineers, three years later, and was for some time 
ed in important dock and railway work. After 1870 he devoted 
flergies mainly to astronomical study, establishing an observatory 
linbridge Wells in 1874. For his photographie survey of star 
ia in both hemispheres and other astronomical contributions he 
‘warded the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical Society ih 
Ten years earlier he had founded the Isaac Newton Studentships 
Mimbridge. Mr. McClean was a Master of Arts of Cambridge, 
LL.D, of Glasgow, and a Fellow of the Royal Society and of the 
Astronomical Society. His father, the late Mr. J. R. McClean, 
M.P., was at one time President of the Institution of Civil 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


©,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, anelud~ 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, Loudon, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

"© Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS, HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

Soe gee 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

G. E. Clarke, Sandhurst Studio, Camberley, Surrey. 
Stanley's Shop, Bagshot. 

R. Wilkinson, The Studio, Hornsea, Hull. 
Hornsea. 

G. Packer, 3, St. John’s Terrace, Leeds. 
Algiers.” 

R. Thirlwell, 21, Bridge Road, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Team, 1904-5. 


Posrcarp.—You will find your query dealt with in “Ex Cathedra.” 

G. B. (Croydon).—Expose the plates long enough to produce the 
reversed action of light, and develop in the ordinary way. 
The time necessary for the reversed action, which varies with 
different brands of plates, you can ascertain by experiment. 

Joun Wickrns.—As the work was done to your order, and you 
paid for it, the picture is yours, and we should say your 
name is rightly upon it, particularly as you did part of the 
work yourself. If the facts be as stated in your letter, we 
do not see what action can be taken. 

ADDRESSES WantTED.—‘ INquiRER” asks: “Could you please supply 
me with the names and addresses of a few German firms who 
print the coloured postcards?” In reply: We have no 
directory of postcard printers in Germany. Better put your 
query to one or other of the German journals. 

Emuxstons.—‘F. G. W.” asks: ‘“(1) Can you please tell me what is 
the best book I could get upon emulsion making (in English), 
excepting Captain Abney’s? (2) Is there a modern writer who 
treats especially upon collodion?” In reply: (1) There is no 
modern work, in English, on the subject, except that of 
Captain Abney. (2) No. 

Books WanrEep.—‘ Ectenorr” asks: “Could you kindly state the 
best book or books on photo-mechanical processes and photo- 
graphy as applied to printing, block-making, etc., and their 
prices?” In reply: “The Halftone Process,” by Verfasser, 
5s.; “ Photo-lithography,” Fritz, 3s. 6d. ; ‘* Photo-mechanical 
Processes,” Wilkinson, 5s. 

Sarr Lignr.—‘ J. A. S.” writes.—“ Would you kindly tell me where 
I can procure the aurantia and rhodamine mentioned on page 
1076 of the ‘Almanac’?” In reply: The dyes mentioned are 
supplied by such houses as Hopkins and Williams, Cross Street, 
Hatton Garden. They may also be had, we surmise, through 
any of the photographic dealers. 

Formunx.—‘ A. M. M.” asks: “Could you oblige by giving the for- 
mula for a very slow emulsion, such, for instance, as is used on 
the various gaslight papers now so much in vogue? I presume 
it is a bromide emulsion which is used on them.” In reply: 
Mere formule—without details of working—is of little prac- 
tical value. We shoild recommend you te get Abney’s 
“Photography with Emulsions,” you will learn a lot from that. 
The makers of the various gaslight papers do not publish the 
formule they employ. 

GrapreR.—‘ EntarGine ” asks: “(1) Where can I obtain a ‘grader,’ a> 
referred to in Mr. Howard Farmer’s paper in your issue of 
October 28, ‘Progress in Enlarging’? (2) Kindly give your 

advice as to the most suitable grade for small portrait work.” 

In reply: (1) Messrs. Penrose and Co.. Farringdon Street. 

supply screens suitable for the work. (2) As we have y(ot 


Photograph of Mr. W. 8. 
Two Photographs of the Old Hall, 
Photograph entitled, “ Moonliyht of 
Photograph of Stockton Fuotbail 


yet tried the system, we cannot say which will be the shost 
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suitable grade for your purpose. Why not communicate with 
Mr. Howard Farmer on the subject? 

Green Tonrs.—* Prinrer, Marre C.C.,” writes: “Could you kindly 
inform me if it is possible to obtain green tones on matte C.C. 
paper? I know of no maker of C.C. paper giving formula 
for green tones. My employer says he has seen some nice 
green tones, but I have never seen any, except on developed 
papers, such as carbon, bromide, and others. Shall take it 
very kindly if you enlighten me.” In reply: We know of 
no method of producing green tones on collodio-chloride 
papers. 

PuorocRapHy IN AusrRALiA.—‘J. J.” asks: “Can you give me 
any information as to professional photography in Australia? 
Are prices better, chemicals higher in price than in Great 
Britain; also, is the climate good for outdoor photography, 
or would there be an opening for a photographer to start 
business in a small way?” In reply: So far as we have been 
given to understand, photographic competition in Australia 
is quite as keen there, in some parts keener, than it is here.( 
Chemicals are, we believe, higher in price. ‘The climate is 
good. 
Trick Puorograpuy.—P. NicHtincate writes as follows: “I am 
interested in trick photography, and I hear there has lately 
been a correspondence in your paper relating to Mr. Boursnell, 
who professes to take spirit photos. I have recently had some 
sittings with him. Could you tell me when the correspondence 
was, which issues of your paper, so that I can, if possible, 
secure them, and whether there is any work dealing with this 
subject (trick photos)?” In reply: There was a good deal 
of correspondence in our columns on the subject of “ Psychic 
Photography” between March and September this year. 
Conour Proroerapuy.— <M. R. 8.” says: “I should be much obliged 
if you would tell me of any book which would give me prac ical 
instruction in colour photography. I do not want theory first 
as in Marion’s ‘Handbook of Photography in Colours,’ but a 
book which will tell me:—(1) What camera is required. (2) 
How the negatives are taken. (3) How the final reproduction 
or print is obtained. Is it possible to print the negatives on 
litho stone and obtain prints in the way colour printing is 
done?” In reply: “Photography in Colours,” by Bolas, 
Tallent, and Senior; or “Three-colour Photography,’ Baron 
von Hubl, are good works on the subject, and will give the 
information desired. 
Srupro Query.—“ Morn Ligur” says: “(1) Am in a fog as to the 
lighting of a studio which I have just bought, out of which I 
hope you will assist me. ‘The studio had a top and side light 
of 12 feet both sides; have blocked out the light on one side. 
Would you advise my blocking out the top light on that side 
also, as the faces of sitters appear so very white, no light and 
shade? (2) There is also 6 feet of background end, blank, 
that is without top or side light. Should the sitter be posed 
clear of this blank? (3) The sitter faces N.W., what colour 
blinds would you advise ?” In reply: (1) As you have blocked 
out one side light, you do not say why, we should say you 
would do well to also block out the top on that side. (2) No, 
they should be some little distance farther back. (3) A medium 
tint of green will be as good as any. 

Carzon Process.—W. H. G. anp Son write: “We haye photographed 
five views, 12in. by 10in., in Kelly Den. These, we learn, are to be 
reproduced as panels, transferred and put on wood, in the 
cabin of a ship just building, named “Den of Kelly.” The five 
views have been accepted, and customer writes to ask us to do 
two copies of each on the paper best suited for transferring 
to wood. This is exactly where we are at sea. We are quite 
willing customer should do the transferring, but we know not 
the kind of paper. Can you help us? The photographs are 
wanted at once.” In reply: The best method of producing the 
pictures is by the carbon process, developing them on flexible 
supports, and then transferring them to the panels in the usual 
way. By the carbon process permanent results will be secured. 
ne If you read the notice that appears at the heading of this 
ha, column each week, you will see that we do not answer corres- 
suita, Pondents by post. 


Size or Post Carps.—D. Ireianp writes: “ Having seen .ucir ad\ 
tisement in your columns I asked Messrs. and Co. 
prices and specimens of collotype cards to be made from 
subjects. ‘They sent me some very fine specimens in differ 
styles, one a full card; I returned with an order for two l 
specifying particularly ‘full card,’ and paid in advance.  ‘ 
enclosed are samples of what they want me to accept. Ap 
from the wretchedness of the execution, they are not full ¢a 
as are the rest of my series, and I declined to accept th 

and Co. say they ‘think they are full card enough.’ 
have repeatedly asked them to execute the order in 
cordance with my instructions, but they take no not 
Will you kindly advise me what to do in the matter ue 
reply: On measuring the cards sent we find they are the } 
size allowed by the Postal authorities, namely 54 by 34 inet 
so that they are to your order. In future, write on one § 
of the paper only, please. 

Lens Query, &c.— Guavcus” says: “(1) Can you please advise 
upon the choice of alens? I require a lens suitable-for la 
cabinet heads and for groups, fairly rapid, F. 6 or F. 7; _ 
length of my studio is only 21 feet 6inches. Are the follow 
suitable ?—Suter’s Aplanat A, F. 6.3, No. 3, 11)-in. foe 
Beck’s Biplanat, series I., F. 5.8, No. 6, 11-in. focus; Vo 
lander’s U. Euryscope, series 1V.a, F. 7, No. 2, 93-in. foc 
(2) Some years ago, I and seven others were taken in a wedd 
group; several of us now require additional copies, and I hi 
written to the photographer to buy the negative or to” 
other copies, but can get no reply. Is he bound to sell negat 
or copies if required ?” In reply: (1) In so short a stu 
the longest focus lens will be the best for large heads, 
reason of the better perspective it will give. The short 
focus one will be the most suitable for groups. (2) The phe 
grapher is not bound to sell the negative. Probably he _ 
not kept it and, therefore, is unable to supply copies. 

TRAVELLING.—“ MIpEANDER ” writes: “A little time ago I ente 
into a contract to demonstrate and sell a certain ‘ gasli 
paper’ in the South of England. I was to receive a nomi 
salary, actual travelling expenses (fares only) and commissi 
When I agreed to these terms, I, in my own mind, sett 
that my journeys would take me anywhere within 100 and 
miles south and west of London, but to my dismay, my emplo 
declares that such towns as Torquav and Truro are in ~ 
south. Iam a native of Devon myself, and never dreamt t 
these counties I have always looked upon as ‘West Counti 
were included in the ‘Southern Counties.’ I am threate: 
with legal proceedings if I do not'carry my contract out; 
employer haying every advantage by my terms. Of cow 
you will understand that these much longer journeys will 
greatly to my detriment in every way.” In reply: This4 
question for a solicitor, as all will depend upon the agreem 
made. Truro and Torquay can scarcely be considered ~ 
South of England, but we should have thought that the wi 
your field of travel the better it would be for you in the y 
of commission. 

Various Quertms.—‘Seynus” says: “(1) I have a batch of -pri 

o mount on art paper, C.C. plat., etc., and have met w 

he usual difficulty of cockling, even when dried under.mo 

rate pressure ; I have tried thin gelatine and seccotine. Co 
you let me have a few practical hints? I have, of cout 
mounted them dry. (2) What are the most suitable subje 

or the ‘Romney’ style of portraiture ? Also could you g 

a brief outline of the style itself? (3) Re ‘Cosway, 

have usually seen these with the head and shoulders drap 

Is the draping necessary providing the subject is suitabl 

(4) Where could I sce specimens, or obtain a print of the abo 

and any other styles in vogue among the leading firms ?” 

reply: (1) The best mounting solution for the purpose, 

know of, is that given on page 1,071 of the “Almanac.” 14 

Dry Mounting Company, Fetter Lane, haye a system of mou 

ing that entirely avoids cockling. (2 and 3) You had bet 

study the works of these two painters, which.can be seen 
the National Gallery. (4) Better see the styles shown in | 
windows and showcases of leading firms. 


+3 Many Answers to Correspondents, Reviews, and Notices 
unayoidably held over, 
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IHG BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1905, 


Edited by THOMAS BEDDING, F.RPS. 


HE forty-fourth annual issue of THE BririsH JouRNAL PHoTocRaPHic ALMANAC will be published on December 1, 

This: year’s ALMANAC reached a total of 1,604 pages, and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
Publication. Of no other photographic book ever issued can two such unique facts be recorded. ‘The edition for 1905 will 
also consist of 25,000 copies, and will number 1,612 pages, thus constituting the volume the largest yet published. 


The following are some of the important features of the forthcoming volume :— 


|, The frontispiece will be a portrait study specially produced for the Almanac by Mr. Furley Lewis (Medalist at the 
Royal Photographie Society’s Exhibition, 1903). 


2. The first editorial article, which deals with “The Present and Future Position of Photography,” discusses the 


pobable growth and expansion of all branches of modern Photography. 


3. The second editorial article supplies a succinct illustrated history of the BritisH JouRNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY and 
ils Almanac ever since their foundation. 


4, Important articles and papers by the following, amongst many other well-known photographic writers, are included 
In the volume :— 


Abney, Sir W. de W., C.B. | Dormer, J. Hartmann, Dr. J. Nelson, E. M. Salisbury, J. W. 
Baker, T. Thorne. Duncan, F. Martin. Henderson, A. L. Neuhauss, Dr. Salmon, P. R., F.R.P.S. 
aldock, J. H., F.C.S. Dunmore, Edward. Hepworth, T. C. “Ons.” Selby, H, 
arker, J. Dunmore, G. H. | Hett, Charles Louis. Payne, A., F. Slater, P. J. 
ntley, B. F., M.A., F.L.S.| Everitt, Philip. | Hodges, John A., F.R.P.S. Perkins, Rey. T., M.A. Smith, J.-H. 
IIS. BA Foxlee, E. W. Joly, Dr, J., F.R.S. Pike, J. Sutton, C. 7. 


in 
bs ; 
lesbroek, G. Van 


Gamble, William. | Jourdain, Philip E. B, Piper, C. Welborne. Tilfor, J. 
olas, Thomas, F.1.C., F.C.8. Goodchild, Rupert. King, Horatio Nelson, Procella. Wall, E. J., F-R.PS, 
brosig, P, Gower, H. D. Leisk, J. Rheinberg, Julius. Wallace, Robert James, 
town, G. E., F.1.C., F.C.S. | Graves, Frederick. Lockett, A, Richards, T. W. Walmsley, W. H. 
hannon, H. J, Hackett, J, T. Mills, Edmund J,, D.Se,, | Rohr, Dr. Moritz, yon, Watkins, Alfred. 
Wifton, Edgar, F.R.P.S. Harris, Geo. T., F.R P.S. SEURAS. | D.Phil. Valenta, E. 


5. Numerous illustrations, including Portraits of many Celebrities in the Photographie World. 
6. An exhaustive Review of recently introduced Photographic Apparatus. 


_ 1. Sections devoted to Practical Points; Epitome of Progress during 1904; Formule; and a great mass of 
Miscellaneous Information, : - eo : ; 
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UNFAIR COMPETITION IN THE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC INDUSTRY. 

‘Usper the above heading, we, in cur last issue, 
a translation from the ‘* Photographisches 
Wochenblatt” gave what purported to be a report 
of a case that had been before the Law Courts in 
Germany between Westendorp and Wehner of 
Cologne and Ilford, Limited, and in another part 
of the paper made some remarks under the head- 
ang ‘‘ Ilford and German Injustice.” Since then 
we have received a letter from a gentleman in 
Germany, which we publish below, explaining 
that by an unfortunate error it was a complete 
amis-statement of what had really taken place, and 
that the decision there, instead of being one 
against Ilford, Limited, was completely in their 
favour, and against Westendorp and Weliner, who 
avere the ones found guilty of an improper in- 
fringement of the ticket and trade-mark of Ilford, 
Limited, and condemned in damages and costs 
accordingly, with an injunction restraining any 
further continuance of the offence. 

The error in the German report seems to have 
originated in this way:—Llford, Limited, had been 
the ones originally taking the proceedings i: the 
‘German Courts as plaintiffs against Westerdorp and 
Wehner as defendants. The decision in the first 
‘Court was completely in favour of the plaintiffs, 
and thereupon the defendants appealed. n such, 
an appeal apparently the appellants, thouga defen- 
«dants in the original proceedings became appeal 
plaintiffs, and the original plaintiffs appeal defen- 
«dants. The Appeal Ccurt completely confirmed 
ithe previous decision in favour of Ilford, Limited, 
‘but by the names plaintiffs and defendants being 
thus confused the German reporter made the 
mistake of making it appear as if the appeal 
plaintiffs had been the ones who had succeeded 
instead of the original plaintiffs. 

We extremely regret that we should have been 
tthe means of giving any further publication to 
this completely erroneous report of the case, 
exactly reversing the real decision, and still more 
that, based upon that report, we should have made 
tthe remarks we did, and which we admit were 
quite unwarranted. We offer our fullest and 
‘sincerest apologies, with every expression of regret, 
‘to Ilford, Limited, for this unfortunate occurrence, 
‘and hope it will now be quite understood by our 
readers that instead of there bemg any pretence of 
a ground of complaint against Ilford, Limited, or 
any foundation for the unjust imputations made 
upon them, they have been the ones entirely in 
the right in the matter, and so completely so, that 
when taking proceedings in German Courts against 
German subjects, they both, in the Court of first 


as 


instance, and again on appeal, obtained decision 
in their favour, with substantial damages, 

The following is the letter we have received « 
the subject :— 


To the Editors of the Briris JouRNAL or 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

GENTLEMBN,—Your last number contains ¢ 
article reproduced from the ‘* Photographisch 
Wochenblatt,’’ and a commenting article, ‘ Ilfo1 
and German Industries,’ which both are based ¢ 
wrong information. What really happened we 
just the contrary. ‘The Westendorp aud Webhni 
Company has been fined for having used tl 
“ Milford” label, which has been deemed to be a 
imitation of the Ilford Company’s legal label 
Ilford with steamships. 

In the next number of the “ Photographische 
Wochenblatt” you will find a rectification, unfo 
tunately it was too late for last number ; now as 
was myself: who drew Mr. Gaedicke’s attention 1 
the fact that this article really must be wrong, 
will do still this for my friend Gaedicke that 
give you some details how this mistake coul 
happen. Mr. Gaedicke has been the victim of h 
correspondent who made for him an extract of th 
sentence, but was not sufficiently versed in leo 
language to understand the Law Coutts’ slan; 
It is a peculiarity of these sentences that th 
names of the parties only are stated at the head ¢ 
the sentence, later they only appear as “ plaintiff 
and “defendant.” Now in the first sentence I]for 
was plaintiff, Westendorp and Wehner defendant 
the latter were condemned and appealed. In th 
Appeal Court they call the appealing part 
* Berufungsklager,” i.e., “ Appeal Plaintiff,” th 
other one “Appeal Defendant”; thus tl 
sentence of the Appeal Court surely will begi1 
“In Sachen Westendorp und Wehner Beru 
skliger contra ford, Ltd., Berufsklagte,” and i 
the sentence The Ilford Company will be called « 
well “* Appeal Defendant”; if they speak in tk 
argument in the Appeal Court of “ plaintiff,” the 
mean the original action and vice versa. No 
this reporter did not distinguish between the term 
Appeal Plaintiff and Plaintiff, and go resulted th 
dreadful Gallimathias in the ‘* Photographisch 
Wochenblatt.” 

Most probably you will have a rectifying lette 
from the Ilford Company for next number, and 
hope this letter will arrive in time to show yo 
that-it was only a mistake that converted the fa 
into the contrary and enable you to explain 1 
your readers how this mistake could happen. 

Yours most respectiully, 

Luxembourg-Gare, 

19th November, 1904... 


FE. Dyck 
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EX CATHEDRA. perpendicular cliff at St. Kilda’s to photograph a frightened 
: : , 5 gull when the same bird, tamed and civilised, will pose for 
ep ecu ondate ge iloree ee uate ine: | you on the grass at St. James’s Park? Why stalk the 
cto ommoloyfod! Os or EPG Uy salts gaudy kingfisher through morass and quagmire “ far from 
; tion! of pane ee chloride, i is well YO the madding crowd,” when it will come and eat crumbs 
draw attention to the observations of a French chemist out of your hand on the banks of the Serpentine? “Can 
which were communicated to the Chemical Society of these things be true?” asks the incredulous reader, and we 
Paris recently, and appear in the curreny Bulletin of the refer him for answer to certain letters which have recently 
Bociety. i Rainonet Buds uae gate pel tibien oF er appeared in the Zmes. One of these, commenting upon the 
uric chloride and ammonium chloride is readily decom- circumstance that wild birds, once having screwed up their 
posed by a solution of bicarbonate of lime, the well-known courage to face a flight to London, quickly learn. to treat 
dear liquid which results from the prolonged _ Passage | human beings with indifference, points out that the wood- 
gf carbon dioxide through lime water, ee vila may | pigeon, one of the most timid of birds in its native wilds, 
mee .c0 be represented Dy he ayer aBe. hard” water. will scarcely move out of the way of the Metropolitan 
precipitate is produced of yellowish-white colour, and, perambulator. The same with the dabchick, and as to 
fiough we will not follow M. Vittenet through the list | tho kingfisher, three of these gaily-dressed birds have made 
@ compounds which he surmises the precipitate may be | themselves quite at home in St. James’s Park. The brown- 
fund to consist of, we may say that it is one of the | headed gull is another bird which frequents this resort of 
hloro-amido bodies which are so readily formed by mer- | fashion, and comes there in huge flocks. Other parks 
y. Though named by the author only in connection | Which have ornamental waters are favoured in the same 
way, but St. James’s seems to be the sanctuary generally 
chosen by the strangers, and in due time, no doubt, it will 
come to be regarded as a huge natural aviary. 


ih the weak solutions of mercury used as bactericides, 
he change may well explain some of the uncertainties 
d irregularities of mercurial intensification. The 
mmedy, or rather the preventive, is to use sodium chloride &° Be & 
ommon salt) instead of the ammonium chloride, or to | Gas and the’ There is a general impression among 
mploy well boiled water or distilled water. We would | Photographer. those who have not acquired the habit 
lid to these recommendations of M. Vittenet’s stil] | of looking much below the surface of things, that Saseas 
mother, and that is to make the mercuric solution without | 22 illuminant has had its day. They see around them 
CNG AEGAISOS IMs Giese clllsiltive illortiles: streets and shops brilliantly illuminated by electricity, 
asance 0 : and at once come to the conclusion that this healthful 
Mere is absolutely no need to go beyond the plain solu- | ang pleasant light is destined to extinguish all others. 
on of the chloride, which is most advisedly made as fol. | A visit to the International Gas Exhibition, opened on 
lovs:—An ounce of mercuric chloride is dissolved in | Saturday last at Harl’s Court, would quickly dispel this 
oz, of nearly boiling water, the liquid cooled, and any | illusion, and would show that the newer forms of lamps 
tathery crystals allowed to settle, which they quickly do have the appearance and nearly all the convenience of the 
yreason of their great weight. The liquid is then poured electric glow lamp at oe tithe of its cost. But what we 
; Rae 5 were chiefly concerned with in looking through the exhi- 
if and about 30 to 40 minims of strong hydrochloric bits was the possible application of gas lighting to. the 
aid added to it. The solution is then ready for bleaching requirements of the photographer, and we may at once 
le negative, and will retain its properties for an indefi- say that we were disappointed in our quest. As far as 
Miely long period if kept away from a strong light. we could ascertain, mot one of the exhibitors had troubled 
himself to cater for the photographer. The most noticeable 
feature of the exhibition is the total abandonment of 
eNaturalist- We have always regarded with a kind of the old forms of “ fishtail,” “batswing,” and other burners 
in favour of the incandescent mantle. Not one of the 
old burners is in evidence, and the mantles are every- 


ie. : : ss . | where. And what will especially appeal to photographers 
Dis lair, in spite of every personal discomfort. To hang is the great luminosity of some of these lamps. “In one 


y one’s eyelids to a beetling crag, with the wild waves corridor is a row of lamps, each furnished with two 
ing on the rocks hundreds of feet below, with the sole | burners of 500 candle-power. Each globe, therefore, sheds 
leward of a negative representing the nest of eggs of a | a radiance of 1,000 candles, a brilliance which was for- 
eebird, seems to us to be an astonishingly desperate pro- | merly associated only with the limelight, or the electric 
teding, nor can we understand the bliss of lying for hours | 4r¢. These particular lamps are fed by gas under a pres- 
ul length in a ditch full of dirty water in order to | SW of 16 in., the extra pressure being secured by a double 
2 oa ; ‘ a rorked by a small gas engine, the entire 
Photograph the giddy tadpole in the bosom of its family. | 2°0> Pump wor © sie F 
wo ipa the giddy tadpole in the : apparatus being of the most compact kind. The light 
® well that there should be unselfish men who | from the incandescent mantle is of actinic quality, and 
thus sacrifice their own comfort for the benefit of | this form of light seems to be in every way fitted for 
Mence. They are naturally very few in number, and we | studio use in places where artificial illumination is 
an hardly hope to keep up the strain for many genera- | required, ae where eae va not ee: Se this 
lions, ‘ z Gh Ls qa exhibition. the inverte as mantle is much to the fore, 
I Mippily we need have no See ome aeegeae and the fittings made for i are most artistic. Here, again, 
we have a possible aid for the photographer which seems 
to have been quite neglected by the makers. A lamp 
we concerned, for these obliging bipeds, no doubt | of this kind, throwing a downward light, would, if suitably. 
wo What a craze there is for photographing them, are | protected by a non-actinic screen, make a most admirable 
“ing their native haunts and are making themselves at | light for developing negatives by, while with an orange 
ome im the London parks. Why sling yourself over a | screen it would be first-rate for developing enlargements. 


* * * 


hotographer. reverential awe those persevering men 
m0, camera in hana, will track the wild beast or bird 


Sie 


S 


= 


act, there will no longer be any need for the naturalist 
> put himself to any inconvenience at all, so far as the 


I 
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Too often the photographer, working in a cramped space 
with the light immediately in front of his eyes, is heavily 
handicapped, and he would be the gainer by using a light 
like this suspended above his head. Of course, this has 
long been done with the electric glow lamp, but in penning 
these notes we have in our minds the many places where 
electric mains are not. The photographer is also interested 
in a minor degree in gas for heating purposes. In this 
direction no advance seems to have been made, and there 
is certainly much room for improvement. 


Decrease Those who delight in photographs of a 
i ded foggy nature, or those of fogs, such as 


“the park railings in a fog,” Westminster 
or other London bridges in a fog, etc., etc., had plenty of 
scope for their cameras last week. On the other hand, pro- 
fessional photographers found their lot a hard one with the 
continued fogs. However, it may be some consolation to 
the latter to know that the fogs we get now are not so many 
or so bad as they were many years ago. At the last meeting 
of the Royal Meteorological Society a paper was read by 
Mr. F. J. Brodie entitled “ The decrease of fog in London 
during recent years.” Statistics were quoted showing the 
number of days on which fog was experienced in London 
during the past thirty-three years. From these it seems 
that the monthly averages for this period showed that 
December is the foggiest month of the year, and after that 
comes November, the next in order being January and 
October. During the year there is an average of 55 days 
with fog of more or less intensity, and the worst year of the 
whole series, it seems, was 1886, with fog on 86 days. The 
clearest year was 1900, when it occurred on 13 days only, 
the number being only one-half of that recorded in the next 
best year (1903). The decrease in the prevalence, and also 
in the intensity, of London fogs was attributed by the author 
of the paper to a lessening of the smoke evil, due to four con- 
ributory causes—firstly, to the efforts made by the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society in enforcing the laws by which 
actories and other large works are required to consume 
their own smoke; secondly, to improvements in the forms 
of domestic grates; thirdly, to improved forms of lighting, 
he old-fashioned gas-burner being largely replaced by 
incandescent ones, which emit far less smoke, and by incan- 
descent electric light, which emits practically none at all; 
ourthly, to the largely increased use of gas stoves for heat- 
ing and cooking purposes. In conclusion of his paper, 
Mr. Brodie said: “The position of London on the banks of 
a large river is, of course, eminently favourable to the deve- 
opment of fog and mist; so that, from a purely geographical 
and meteorological point of view, the position of the metro- 
polis is, we fear, incorrigible.” With a cleaner air, however, 
there is little doubt that fogs would diminish in frequency ; 
and, even when they did arise, the vapour particles would 
not be coated and impregnated as they now are by the pesti- 
lential products arising from an imperfect and wasteful con- 
sumption of fuel. Many of our older readers will be able 
to recall to mind the dense “ pea-soupy ” and choking fogs 
we sometimes had during the winter months some twenty or 
thirty years ago. We have, it is true, occasionally fogs of a 
similar type now, but our older readers will bear us out in 
saying that they are in a more dilute form than in the olden 


times. Yetwehope for a still further mitigation of the evil. 
Sess 
CAN THE STEREOSCOPE BE REVIVED? 


Tue advocacy of stereoscopic photography has appeared 
up to the present time very like the traditional whipping 
of a dead horse, for, though some photographic societies 
always include among their schedules of prize competitions 
one or more classes for stereoscopic views, the competitors 


are usually confined to a small band of workers—we know 
of cases where the prizes have been withheld through there 
being no competition. Even this small band, as far as our 
own observation goes, we regret to notice, diminishes 
rather than increases in numbers, and the ratio approxi 
mately represents the interest that photographers in 
general take in a beautiful process, to which, of all others. 
photography is so especially applicable. Why such in- 
difference should persist is a question to which it is not 
easy to give a satisfactory reply, especially when it is 
remembered what an absolute rage stereoscopic work once 
attained to. It arrived at a wonderful popularity with 
marvellous rapidity, but its wane was almost more rapid 
than its rise. It is impossible for any one not living at 
that time—about forty years ago—to have any conception 
of the popularity of the stereoscope; there was scarcely a 
house in the land, from the palace to the cottage, without 
an instrument of some sort and its attendant views. After 
a while, people became indifferent—“ Oh, I have seen 
them before,” was the usual cry; prices were lowered to 
induce further purchases, “revolving stereoscopes ” were 
designed to obviate the trouble of changing views ; but still 
the indifference increased. Then came the introduction of 
coarse, not to say indecent, subject views, and, in a won- 
derfully short time the demand collapsed, and an 
utter slump set in which has continued ever since, with 
the exception of a few spasmodic outbursts. By a sort of 
tacit conspiracy the stereoscope and its views were every- 
where relegated to a cupboard in the attics. The word 
stereoscopic as applied to a picture was in frequent use 
to signify roundness and solidity of effect in a single pic 
ture, and everyone knew what it meant; but a generation 
has arisen—nay, two generations—who have never even 
seen a stereoscope, and to whom it is nothing but a name. 
Advantage was taken of this prevailing ignorance a few 
years ago by a small band of business experts, who seemed 
to be travelling the country through. They worked most 
of the towns of any size, and made such a scoop as would 
make an ordinary business man’s mouth water. Orders 
for £2, £5, £10 worth of views were common. They carried 
a stock of views and a cheap skeleton stereoscope with a 
faney description and an equally fanciful price. It was 
so easy to get enthusiasm out of a man who had never 
looked through a stereoscope in his life, nor ever, perhaps, 
heard of one. They roused the enthusiasm and pocketed 
the dollars. 

The point we wish to make, and to which we have 
endeavoured to cause our remarks to lead up, is this: 
If, as we have just shown, it has been possible to create 
a demand in certain directions, and to make money out 
of it, does it not seem probable that a combined effort 
among photographers and dealers to interest and inform 
the whole of the public, and not a limited selection, would 
meet with success? Among our non-technical friends we 
could name half a dozen who have never looked through 
a stereoscope, or even seen a stereoscopic view. The open 
form of the instrument now in favour lends itself to ready 
viewing, and changing views, though the joys of a trans- 
parency view such ag forty years ago Ferrier and Soulier 
produced, and which were retailed at five shillings each, 
are best realised with a closed-in stereoscope. It is 
the transparency type that is most in favour among 
amateur photographers; and those who produce them 
usually are—and have justification for it—enthusiasts 
in their hobby. Process blocks have by degrees reached 
such a point of perfection that it would be quite possible 
to make them fine enough to prevent any coarseness of 
texture being discernible, even under the slight magnifi- 
cation of the twin lenses, and with stereo views from 
process blocks an immense number ‘could be had 
for a small price, and still leave a good margin of profit. 
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Side by side with these, of course, would be on sale direct 
prints, bromide or P.O.P. or collodion, or transparencies 
on glass or celluloid. < 

But the greatest spurt of all would be given by a 
general introduction of a postcard stereoscopic view, in 
jromide or print-out. If these were made and printed. on 
iff board, and stereoscopes stocked for sale at every 
hop where the views were dealt in, there would be such 
a vevivification of the demand for stereoscopic views as 
y remind one, if only distantly, of the great boom of 
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“COLOURED PICTURES ON THE LANTERN 
; SCREEN. 


DurinG the infant years of photography, when the optical 
ntern was little more than a toy, coloured pictures were 
the rage. Such lanterns as were used for public exhibi- 

fio purposes were rather ponderous in build, for the con- 

(ensing lenses would measure a foot in diameter, and every- 

hing else had to be im proportion. The reason for this 
as that the pictures, drawn and coloured by hand, were 
me 8 in. or 9 in, across, for in less space the artist could 
hardly be expected to find room for that elaboration of 

5 ippled detail necessary to the work. 

Then came the photographic slide, with its wealth of 
microscopic detail which put the artist to-shame, and a 
din, picture and a 4-in. condenser at once reduced the 
Weight and the cost of the lantern, so that it quickly became 


(ays, and the art—so far as large pictures, hand-drawn and 
hand-painted, were concerned—ceased as an industry. 
Coloured lantern slides came to be tabooed, and it was a 
hackneyed remark, constantly heard, that a photograph 
tloured was a photograph spoilt. Like many another 
hackneyed saying, this was not altogether true, and was 
probably started by some one who had only seen the worst 
Kind of slide painting. In the hands of an artist who cared 
omaster the technical difficulties of applying colour to 


such small surfaces, a lantern slide would be immensely | 


improved by the process. Later on, when aniline tints 
tame to be employed, and the process cof painting simpli- 


Workers in this country, the coloured lantern slide once | 


tore came to be tolerated. Now that such pictures can be 
produced in a more scientific manner by the trichromatic 
Pocesses, lantern pictures in colour are becoming all the 
age, and we may reasonably: look forward to a revival of 
nterest in lantern exhibitions on this account. 

The principal reason why the coloured lantern slide has 


td the trees also were very green, and generally of that | 


ttsenical green never seen in natural trees. The reds, 


popular. The painter of lantern pictures had seen his best | 


lantern built on the same general principle as the “ Kroms- 
kop.” But the pictures had the great disadvantage of 
bemg exiremely limited in size. With a powerful arc- 
light the pictures could not be effectively shown more than 
4 ft. in diameter. This was good enough for a room hold- 
ing 100 people, but quite inadequate for a large hall. The 
same objection applies to the very beautiful pictures shown 
by Sir William Abney at the Camera Club the other night, 
with an apparatus somewhat like that of Ives. The one 
arc-light split into three beams to serve the three positive 
images with their colour filters lost so much of its radiance 
in the process that the pictures had necessarily to be of 
small area, and even then many of the spectators crowded 
close to the sheet in order to appreciate the beauties of 
the pictures, which otherwise they would have lost. We 
fear, therefore, that this trichromatic method of showing 
pictures is not suitable for public exhibition, but must be 
confined to the studio or laboratory. Ives’s trichromatic 
lantern has for a long time been on the market but for the 
reasons stated is not often seen in the lecture halls. 

The simpler method of superposing three stained 
positives upon one another and binding them up as one 
lantern slide, as practised by Sanger Shepherd and by 
Lumiere with such success, has a far larger number of 
adherents, and is being practised by many workers with 
good results. And as apparatus and methods of working 
get simplified, as they always do by a sort of evolutionary 
process, this system of obtaining coloured pictures for the 
lantern will grow in favour. 

There are, however, numbers of persons in this world 
who hate to take trouble about anything; they will look 
at a good process like this, will shake their wise heads, and 
will say: “No, life is too short.” The bare idea of 
taking three negatives and three positives to produce 
one lantern picture, to say nothing of the three staining 
operations, frightens men of this sort, and they will have 
none of it. 

Hence it seems to us that there is scope for hand colour- 
ing of lantern slides, of a better kind than we have of 
late years ‘been accustomed to, and in such work many 
students of our art schools might find a profitable outlet 
for their energies. For many good colourists are turned 
out year after year ‘by these schools, who find the greatest 
difficulty in finding work. Possibly many of them have 
mistaken their vocation; they may not possess that gift 
of originality which fits them for illustrating books and 
periodicals, but at the same time they have a keen sense 
of colour, and could, when once the technical difficulties 
were mastered, turn out admirably coloured lantern slides. 

That such work can be carried to the highest pitch of 
artistic perfection is proved by the Japanese examples 
to which we have already alluded. We also remember that 


| the “Travelogues” at the Queen’s Hall last year were 


illustrated on a big scale by excellent coloured pictures. 
But the most recently shown pictures of this kind are, 
perhaps, the best of all. We mean the photographs pro- 


| jected by the lantern at the Coronet Theatre, and more 


allows, and other tints of a secondary nature used by the | 


slide painter were equally gorgeous in hue, and were 
labbed on to the picture regardless of truth and discre- 
on. The fault was with the public; they would not pay 
more than a certain sum for a coloured slide, and the dealer 
fould not afford for that sum: to engage the services of 
Ompetent colourists. 'The best dealers would say, as they 
Sty to-day, “Pay me a fair price and you shall have well: 
dloured pictures,” 4, 


he ost effective coloured photographs ever shown | 
Here without doubt those exhibited by Ives in his “ Kroms- | 


” : : Seite 
kop,” and those projected by him on a screen by means of a 


recently at the Camera Club, illustrating the architecture 
and art treasures of St. Peter’s and the Vatican. These 
splendid pictures are by Signor Inguinbert, who must have 
devoted many years to their production. The projected 
pictures measured, at the Camera Club, 18 ft. by 12 it., 
the largest screen which the room would accommodate ; 
but in spite of the great magnification, and the close- 
ness of the spectators to the sheet, there was no sign of 
flaw or blemish in any of the photographs. The colouring 
of the landscapes was quite true to nature, while that of 
the interiors of the palatial rooms at the Vatican was so 
perfect that one seemed to be looking inside the apart- 
ments themselves rather than at a painted picture. The 
original slides, we learn, measured 9 by 12 centimetres, 
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Le., a trifle larger than the familiar quarter-plate. This 
increase of area over the usual lantern slide, the opening 
of which does not measure more than 24 in., is distinctly 
in favour of the colourist, and it becomes a question for 
consideration, if coloured slides are coming once more 
into vogue, whether it would not be better to increase 
the area of our pictures. The change would not be easy, 
and would possibly be resented as greatly as a change 
of pitch in musical instruments, for it would necessitate 
so many alterations. Still, very good brush work can be 
done ‘by a competent hand on a slide of the standard size. 
From the warm reception which the Italian pictures met 
with, even by such a conservative body as the Camera 
Club, it is clear that coloured slides are no longer regarded 
as “photographs spoiled,” provided that the colouring 
is artistically done, and the fact should be noted by those 
whom it may concern. 


oe es 


Tur Committee of the Gloucester Public Library have decided to 
commence the collection of photographs of objects of interest situated 
in the County and City of Gloucester and the neighbourhood, as a 
means of securing records and supplementing the existing collection of 
printed matter relating to the county. Promises of assistance have 
been received from the Gloucestershire Photographic Society, the 
Stroud Photographic Society, and the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society. The proposal has also been received very 
favourably by the Council of the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club, 
who have decided to bring the matter before the members. 
The committee hope to obtain the help of all persons interested in 
the historical features of the district, and will welcome the contribu- 
tion of prints. There is no stipulation as to size of plate, process, 
etc., and the Committee will arrange for and hear the cost of mount- 
ing; if possible two copies of each photograph should be contributed. 
Those who may have negatives of. interest which they would allow to 
be reproduced for the purpose of the collection, but have not time to 
make prints therefrom, can help by communicating the subjects they 
represent. The following subjects are suggested as being within the 
scope of the collection : Churches (inter‘or and exterior), ecclesizstica 
ornaments and fittings, domestic architecture, village crosses, stocks, 
old furniture, early forms of domestic utensils, vehicles and agricul- 
tural implements, the physical features of the county, dress and 
customs, and all objects of general archeological interest. 

A Partstan Tragedy. — According to a Paris correspondent, a 
tragedy, which recalls one of Edgar Allan Poe’s most notable stories, 
has just been enacted near the Vincennes Gate. Jules Hardouin, 
an old showman, had conceived for Abraham Franck, who followed 
the same calling, a violent hatred. Franck was engaged in selling 
photographs at the fair on the Boulevard. Richard Lenoir and 
Hardouin invited him to pay them a visit. “I will initiate you into 
a new photographic process invented by an American, who is a friend 
of mine,” he said. “ The invention concerns the employment of radium 
and X-rays. You will make a fortune by it. You will find me a rea 
friend, for I will give you the secret of the invention. The American 
will exploit the patent abroad, but you can work France.” Franck 
smiled at first, but eventually allowed himself to be tempted, and on 
Saturday morning he appeared at Hardouin’s wooden shanty. “You 
are early,” said the old showman. “The American is not here, but 
his absence does not matter. Keep verfectly still, close your eyes 
and do not move.” Hardouin then fastened a high board, furnishe 
with rings, to the wall, and invited Franck to stand against it, 
Instantly repe was passed through the rings, and Franck found him- 
self bow Hardouin next took a razor and a revolver from a black 
box. “Choose,” he said. “How do you wish to die? By the blade 
or by the bullet? You made me suffer a long time, but the hour o 
revenge has struck for me. Commend your soul to God.” A sho 
rang out. The bullet grazed Franck’s ear. He shouted for help and 
made frantic efforts to free himself. The rope proved to be rotten 
and broke, and Franck, seizing hold of the revolver, snatched it from 
the old showman’s hand. He belaboured the skull of Hardouin with 
the weapon until the latter escaped, covered with blood. The neigh- 
bours, seeing him pursued by Franck, interfered and disarmed the 
pursuer. Hardouin returned to his house, and a few moments later 
another shot was heard. The madman, for mad the old showman 
was, had blown out his brains with a carbine. 


? 


SOME NEW RESULTS WITH RESPECT TO THE PRI 
CIPLE OF THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 
dls 

Or late years, the photographic method used in the discovei 
of the Réntgen, Becquerel, and Curie radiations have, so 1 
speak, forced this important branch of physics on the noti 
of photographers. And the discovery of radium, which aro: 
from these researches, is apparently not incapable of applic 
tions in photography. Accordingly, it seems to me desirabl 
in view of the fact that the properties of radium seem - 
necessitate the modification of some of what are regarded ¢ 
he fundamental principles of science, to discuss these pri 
ciples. Such a discussion is, more especially at the prese1 
ime, indispensable for the scientific photographer. Indeed, 
would be remarkable if it were not really to be expected th: 
he progress of photography has required a greater and great 
knowledge of subjects which appear at first sight without tk 
province of photography. Without speaking of the rather e 
tensive optical and mathematical knowledge required for tk 
preper understanding of the photographic lens, we need onl 
hink of Lippmann’s method of colour-photography to agré 
that a thorough knowledge of the wave-theory of light - 
essential for the scientific photographer. 

Thus it has appeared to me to be useful to give the moder 
views on such subjects as the conservation of energy and th 
atomic theory in this periodical. The doing of this afforc 
me particular pleasure since I succeeded, about ten month 
ago, in remarking a fact about the principle which, to m 
knowledge, had not hitherto been remarked. This, togethe 
with other investigations, is of a mathematical nature, an 
has appeared in the “Quarterly Journal of Mathematics”? 
but here I shall try to explain my remarks in, as far as po} 
sible, non-mathematical language.2 I have brought the x 
mark in here, for there results from it the fact that th 
principle of the conservation of energy is not subject to 
restriction which has hitherto been tacitly made. 

In the first part I have explained, also in language as nor 


mathematical as poss 
in question; and I t 
is fact and what an 


ible, the nature and use of the princip! 
nink the line of distinction between whe 
arbitrary, though it may be a natura 


hypothesis—which Ja 


ter may be almost expected to be ult 


mately contradicted by facts—is sufficiently emphasised. Thi 
is not done in some explanations of the principle, and is, 
think, done in the best manner if we regard the principle « 
the conservation of energy as what may be shortly but math 
matically expressed as one (we require, in general, at least twc 
and may require four, six, -) of the “integrals” of th 
equations of motion. 

We are accustomed to divide physical science into the depar 
ments of mechanics, heat, electricity, and so on. Of these 
that branch of natural knowledge known as mechanics is th 
oldest, and early (1788) reached a certain completene: 
which has not yet been equalled by any of the other branches 
It was in mechanics that the first general propositions we1 
arrived at; thus, that known as the principle of the “ conserve 
tion of vis viva” was discovered, in a very general form, an 
applied by Huyghens in 1673.4 To explain this principle, w 
will begin by considering the simple case of a heavy bod 
moving under the action of gravity near the earth’s surface. 


1 “On the General Equations of Mechanics,” Quart. J., 1904, pp. 61-79. 

* The formule, for the most part, only require that elementary mathematic 
knowledge that every one possesses, and detailed reference fur all mechanic 
concepts used, is made to the works of Mach; undoubtedly the clearest on suc 
questions, 

* This is the date of the publication of the first edition of Lagrauge 
‘* Mécanique Analytique.” In this work, the problems of mechanics were all give 
an anal ytical (purely mathematical) form, and, though in many important casé 
the facts were not accurately formulated by Lagrange (¢.y. the principle of ‘* Leas 
Action”), Lagrange first gave analytical mechanics the form it has to-day. 

* On the part taken Wy Galileo in the development of this principle, see Macl 
* Die Mechanik in ihrer Eutwickelung. . ..”’ 4th ed., Leipzig, 1901, pp. 148, 26 
266. Cf. pp. 177-182 (on the Huyghens), 


When a body falls freely, the velocity continually increases, 
nd Galileo found, by a guess followed by an ingenious experi- 


ment,® that the final velccity (v)\is proportional to the time of 


ling (¢); oF 
ae v=gt (a) 


where g is some constant quantity. The space fallen through 
s) from rest, Galileo also found by a process § which is 
yeserved in elementary works on mechanics, and which is, in 
ality, an integration of the above differential equation? 


(? ee ,tobes = at (2) 


Here the constant g is now called the “acceleration,” and 


Sees) 
UR “dt?, 


e have ® 


a differential equation which implicitly contains all Galileo's 
researches on falling motion. 

From (1) and (2) now, by eliminating t, we get the relation 
etween s and v:— 


1 
gs = 50? (3) 


The principle of vis viva, now, is expressed in (3), which was 
xtended by Huyghens to the case of many connected bodies. 
uyghens had not, of course, Newton’s conception of “mass,” 9 
ut, supposing that we have, (3) can be written 
OS = a wo? (4) 

e now call the left-hand side the “work” (U), and the right- 
hand side the “kinetic energy” (T);. and. (4) is the principle 
f the conservation of vis viva for a single body. For many 
odies under any forces (not merely gravitational, but as gene- 
alised by Newton) we write (as is evident to a mathematician) : 


1 ; 
sEmvr asf ids (5) 


here 2 denotes summation for the many masses (m: m1, . . .). 
We write the integral (5) as 

T — U = constant. (6) 
As to the limitations of (6), we will state these in the next 
aper. The extension of (6), brought about as will be shown, 
s the principle of the conservation of energy. 
Poitre HE. B. Jourpary. 


-——.- 


PuorocraPuERrs All.—The hunting and shooting season has revealed 
the fact that amateur photography is now more extensively practised 
han ever. Almost every man and woman who visits a country house 
fiossesses a hand camera, which is sedulously manipulated throughout 
he day. Mr. B. Alfieri, of the Kodak Company, estimated recently 
that, although the photographic season proper is ended, hand cameras 
oi all makes are at present being sold at the rate of half a million 
amnually—* The Echo.” : 

A LargELy attended meeting of the Isle of Wight Photographic 
Society was held in the Clu Room, at) Newport, tast week, presided 
over by the president (Prof. J. Milne, F.R.S., F.G.8.), who commenced 
the proceedings by presenting the medals won at the recent exhi- 
hition, after which Mr. S. G. Kimber, hon. sec. of the Southampton 
Camera Club, gave a very able and interesting lecture on Winchester 
Cathedral, illustrated by 100-slides made from his own photographs. 
The slides were of a very high order, and the sunlight effects in 
Some of them were very pleasing. The first meeting of the Ladies’ 
Branch was he'd in the club room on Tuesday last, presided over 
by Mr. Leonard Jordan, T.C. Mrs. Twynham, of Cowes, was elected 
resident, and Miss E. M. P. Bowles, hon. sec. 


* An account of which will be found in Mach, op. cit., pp. 130-187. 
® Mach, pp. 130-131. 

~ Gf Mach, pp. 143-145. 

 - . * CE Mach, pp. 145-146. 

~ ° Ch-Mach; pp. 182, 200, 202+ 
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FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


MM. Riviert and Bailhache have presented a report to the 
Academie des Sciences, Paris, in which they state that they 
have found from 3-5 grammes of hydroquinone in a kilogramme 
of leaf buds of the pear tree, and that its extraction is easy. 
Notwithstanding this fact, we imagine that, chemically pro- 
duced hydroquinone will not suffer a slump in price. 


A good non-actinic paper medium can be made, according to 
Dr. Castellani, by the following method, and the result is a 
perfectly safe, but brilliant, orange red licht, which is far 
pleasanter than the ordinary dark-room illumination. Paper 
should be soaked for five minutes in 

Mlegholt@5 tper tcetits ays (ar. see se ee Sa see HOOD ice: 

ArawamineO. (Agia) 2) si nk ke Gee ee Thee 5 g. 

Alcoholic safranine solution (Merck 0.5 per cent.) 100 cc. 
and then hung up to dry. 


M. Millochan has, according to the “ Academie des Sciences,” 
been photographing the spectrum of Jupiter, and has proved 
that there is an atmosphere which gives five absorption bands. 
The spectra were taken parallel to the line of the 
poles, parallel to the equator, and also at an 
angle of 45 degrees. The results obtained confirm the visual 
observations and general deductions of astronomers generally. 
The width of the slit was 0.075 millimetres, and using Lumiéres 
panchromatic plates, the exposure was 90 seconds. 


In a recent number of “ Lechner’s Mittheilungen,” Dr. Georg 
Hauberisser details his experiences in taking theatrical scenes 
during the performance, and recommends a lens of 12 cm. 
focus, working at about f/5, and a plate 9 by 12. The best place 
is said to be the front row of the balcony stalls, and the fastest 
ortho plates should be used, or ordinary ones colour sensitised 
by bathing. For brightly-lit outdoor scenes, three or four 
seconds is sufficient, whilst for interiors from 6-8 seconds 
suffices: An. edinol developer was used, and the negatives in- 
tensified with uranium. 


In the “Zeitschrift fiir Wissentshaftlische Photographie,” 
Herr Braun details his experiments in the direction of finding 
to what extent oxygen acts in the formation of the latent image 
and he found that a much stronger latent image was formed in 
oxygen than in ordinary air. Plates exposed in nitrogen showed 
much less density on development than those exposed in ordinary 
air, from which it is argued that the greater the proportion of 
oxygen the more vigorous the latent image. In all probability 
the greater activity is due to the ionisation of the oxygen, and 
it is no proof that there would be no chemical action in an 
atmosphere entirely free from oxygen. 

Drs. Riebensahm and Posseldt, of Berlin, have patented a 
modification of the carbon process, the essentials of which are 
as follows :—A gelatine-bromide emulsion is mixed with a pig- 
ment and coated on paper, which is then exposed, developed, 
and fixed, and washed as usual, the result being a silver image 
embedded in a gelatine film containing a pigment. The print 
is immersed in solution of potassium bichromate, and where 
the silver image lies the gelatine is tanned or hardened. The 
print is th.n washed and developed with warm water. One 
may have reasonable doubts as to the validity of this patent, for 
Howard Farmer, 1894, pointed out the principle of the process 
and showed before the R.P.S. the catalytic action of finely- 
divided silver in the presence of gelatine and bichromate. The 
advantages of the new process of which exact details are not 
yet forthcoming are that it combines the rapidity of the 
bromide process, with the ordinary carbon process. 


M. Loebl, following on the lines laid down by Valenta, has 
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been experimenting with very small quantities of alkali added 
to an ordinary amidol developer, in order to form a monopheno- 
late at the base, and has found that such a developer acts 
very rapidly and without fog, and is useful in cases of under- 


exposure. The formula given is:— 
Water Sites daniseaeneoe eaves nL OOO ces 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) ... 3g. 
Amidol ie cdeatdll sa» asenyorees 5 g. 
Solution of caustic soda, 1 per cent. 30 cc. 


We believe that the first suggestion for the use of an alkali with 
amidol was made about ten years ago by the late A. R. Dresser, 
and certainly for some years Dr, Stolze has used such developer, 
the amidol being preserved in solution by a metabisulphite, 
and the acidity of this being neutralised by an alkali. Our ex- 
perience is that the quantity of alkali must be very exact, or 
otherwise fog is invariably produced. 


—+ 


ON MR. STRAUSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC “OLD MASTERS.” 
Ir was not so many years ago that the professional photographic 
communities of this country were somewhat startled by the 
daring originality of Mr. J. C. Strauss, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
in producing his “Lytrit” portraits; if I remember rightly 
they were first shown here by the Editor of this paper, and 
caused a great deal of wonder among the more conservative 
photographers. It will be recollected that they were a clever 
combination of drawing and photography, the two being most 
artistically, blended so as to produce almost the impression of a 
wash drawing. 

It need hardly be said that they were subjected to a storm of 
criticism, some of it; indeed, being of an altogether too personal 
character; and were, moreover, more or: less imitated by 
several prominent workers on this side of the Atlantic. But 
Mr. Strauss is not a man to rest on his oars; he has recently 
branched out into quite a new line, and his latest productions, 
when they are seen over here, will, I imagine, create an up- 
heaval of artistic impressions compared with which his former 
work was as a mere breath of wind on a cornfield. 

In the October number of “The Photo Era” there are some 
striking examples of his latest departure, and Mr. Thomas 
Harrison Cummings contributes an eloquent defence of his un- 
conventionality under the title, “New Photography after the 
Old Masters.” I cannot do better than quote Mr. Cummings in 
his description of these new methods:—“ His latest work in 
photography is the making of photographic portraits of living 
men and women after the old masters. These pictures resemble 
photographs of famous paintings, with the exception that the 
face is a perfect likeness of the sitter for the portrait. Taking 
only the best portrait painters for his guides and models of 
composition, he makes his sitter look in the finished picture like 
a Rembrandt, a Sir Joshua Reynolds, a Holbein, or a Diirer 
painting. It is the application of the inductive process to 
photography, the using particular facts to reach a general re- 
sult. Given a good likeness of the subject as the first requisite 
he then constructs his portrait and secures his pictorial effects 
by copying accurately the composition and arrangements of 
accessories, the beauty of outline, division of space, contrast of 
light and shade, harmony of tone and colour from some painting 
of recognised worth by an old master.” 

Such, then, is Mr, Strauss’s new style. One of the illustra- 
tions to the article is a portrait of Mr. Strauss himself after the 
well-known painting by Albrecht Diirer in ihe Prado Museum 
at Madrid. 

Here we see a wonderfully exact copy of this celebrated pic- 
ture; the coat is the same, so are the vest, collar, hat, and 
hair. Every detail of the painting is accurately reproduced in 
the photograph, only instead of the face being that of some un- 
known person, we have presented to us the familiar features of 


the great photographer himself! The transformation is re 
markable ; it is quite one of the most interesting examples ¢ 
quick change work J haye ever seen; we no longer see Mi 
Strauss as a mere modern American, but as an individua 
arrayed in the garb of four centuries ago, and possessing al 
the mannerisms of the period. 

There are even more striking pictures reproduced in the sam 
number of “The Photo Era,” though, perhaps, the on 
of Mr. Henry Pierce, of Newport, who is depicted as a seven 
teenth century cavalier, after the picture by Franz Hals in th 
Vienna Gallery, will probablv attract the most attention, as i 
is the most elaborate one; the method adopted, though, is th 
same in each case, and an exact reproduction of the selecte 
painting is produced, with the exception that the face is that o 
the sitter to the photographer and not the one depicted by th 
artist. At first sight I must confess to a bewilderment 0 
opinion as to the qualities of these productions; a variety a 
thoughts chased through my mind. At one moment I ad 
mired them, but at the next a revolt sprang up at what seeme 
to be a desecration of the world’s accepted art masterpieces 
We have, indeed, come to regard the pictures which have beet 
collected together in the numerous galleries at home and abroac 
with a feeling akin to reverence ; and the more we get to knoy 
them, the more we study them, the more we analyse theit 
technical and esthetic qualities, so must we, unconsciously, i 
may be, place them in the position of objects of veneration it 
the shrine of our hearts. 

It seems to me not to be possible, if we desire to act fairly, % 
take a one-sided view of Mr. Strauss’s latest productions. A: 
soon as we criticise them from a mere party standpoint, it is 
only with the greatest difficulty that we can prevent a spirit o 
bitterness entering into our judgment ; we might persuade our 
selves that such work was a gross act of vandalism, and thereby 
ve doing a great injustice to Mr. Strauss. On, the other hand 
by a solid defence of them we are liable to take them tos 
seriously and to give them more credit than they are really 
entitled to. It is, admittedly, an original idea to block ow 
the faces of old-time portraits and in their place to inser 
those of modern men and women, and it is capable of being 
judged as an act of homage to those past masters of the painter’ 
art, as a slur upon present-day methods, or as evidence of the 
gratification of the vanity of modern individuals. 

Perhaps the latter point of view is the safest to take, althougl 
on the other hand it is the most dangerous, as the ideas nov 
started may be so extended that no picture will be safe from 
the hand of the photographic copyist, and ridicule will be re 
flected by the uncultured on the honoured treasures of different 
nations. 

I do not think, though, that we should take Mr. Strauss toc 
seriously ; in fact, by regarding them in the light of theatrical 
productions we at once disarm ourselves of all weapons of 
hostility, and can quietly sit down to enjoy them as we would 
a fine setting of one of Shakespeare’s dramas at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

The idea is one which would not unnaturally occur to an 
American, but it is hardly one which will find favour in the 
eyes of our more insular conservatism. America is a land where 
nearly everything is done on an ultra up-to-date scale, and 
where the time-honoured traditions of the past are not so capable 
of exerting their influence on the everyday life of cultured 
society as they are over here. It is not to be wondered at that 
Mr. Strauss, on a first intimate acquaintanceship with the old 
masters should have found himself transported into a heaven of 
delight at their artistic greatness; nor, indeed, that, in the 
excess of his enthusiasm, he should have instinctively drawn a 
comparison between modern photographic portraiture and that 
practised by those great men of the past. 

But there, I think, Mr. Strauss should have stopped, for, in 
copying them to such an extent as he has done, I cannot help 
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feeling that he has laid himself open to be seriously misunder- 
stood. ; é é 

There is another side of the question which has, perhaps, not 
‘suggested itself to Mr. Strauss’s mind ; L refer to the more per- 
sonal one of the sitter’s individuality and status in life. In 
{merica, I believe, every man is, socially, the equal of his 
mother, but this is not, fortunately, the accepted doctrine in 
he British Isles ; in fact, we regard the privacy of the individual 
asa matter permitting of no public intrusion. As long as Mr. 
trauss chooses for his copies portraits whose sitters were un- 
jdentified, as he has done in his own case, there seems to be no 
rounds for objection on this score; but once let this rule be 
iyoken and unintended insults to possibly still surviving 
families seems to follow as a matter of course. Somehow or 
other the portraits of the old masters must always be associated 
in the mind of a cultured person with the personality of the 
‘iter, and not merely as a surpassingly beautiful work of art, 
and therefore any outrage on these works is not only committed 
against the artist, but also against the individual represented 
in the picture. 

In this connection I cannot help feeling that it would be evid- 
‘ence of very bad taste to take, for example, the son of some 
tandy store proprietor, dress him up and make a photographic 
wpy of the painting of Philip, fourth Baron Wharton, by Sir 
Anthony Van Dyck, now in the Hermitage Gallery, St. Peters- 
bug; or some woman of ordinary bloodstock to impersonate 
Wns. Hart, after the painting by Sir Henry Raeburn in Major 
Hotthkiss’s collection ; it is carrying the thing too far. Why! 
ve might perhaps be inflicted with a picture of the daughter 
ofa pork millionaire with her offspring, posing as the Duchess 
of Devonshire and her baby after the celebrated picture by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in the noble Duke’s collection! ; 
‘ A. V. Kenan. 
Bie ee ees 


SOME NOTES ON ACETYLENE. 
Tue first introduction of acetylene was welcomed by photo- 
aphers generally, and particularly by amateurs, because it 
was thought that here was the ideal illuminant for lantern 
work, enlarging and reducing, and photomicrographic work, 
bit somehow it does not seem to haye quite fulfilled expecta- 
tions. Why, one is not able to saysoffhand. My personal 
experience with it has been most. happy, but then I haye only 
wsel it for lighting two rooms in my house, that is miles away 
ftom any gas retort. ; 
A few facts, however, as to acetylene generally may not. be 
oui of place. In the first place everyone knows, I suppose, 
that it is produced by the action of water on calcium carbide 
according to the equation : 
CC, 4 GEL @ = 
Carbide water 
Some trouble has been caused by possibilities of explosion, from 
mixtures of acetylene and air, but, speaking after two seasons’ 
inal of it, I may say that although a great smoker, and a 
tonstant smoker, I have never yet been unable to detect the 
Ptesence of free acetylene in a room—its stink is characteristic ; 
and then, again, there is a lot of misconception on this point. 
If there is one volume of acetylene to five parts of air, the 
fxplosion is most violent; above and below this proportion the 
danger of explosion diminishes, but any one who cannot detect 


‘ven one in forty by his nose must be at least wanting in one 
Seige, 


C.H, + 
acetylene 


Ca(HO). 
caleium hydrate. 


Tf any one is wanting not in the sense of smell but in 
‘mmonsense, and goes to seek for the leak with a light, as some 
People do even in the case of ordinary gas, then of course there 
y likely to be trouble, but this is not the fault of the acetylene. 

xplosions. when filling or emptying a generator are generally 
used by carelessness in doing this at night by a naked 


light. I have been told that there is likely to be trouble if 
the light is applied to the burner before the whole of the air 
is driven out of the generator. I have lit my burner many 
a time when there certainly has not been pure acetylene issuing, 
but only now and then do I get a pop, and the tap can be- 
instantly turned off and the light put out and more gas allowed. 
to run through. 

I had some little trouble at first with the sludge left in the 
generator, some would stick and stink, and it was a nuisance, 
but since I adopted the system—whose idea it was I do not 
know—of putting a fair amount of common brown sugar in the 
water I have had less sludge and a more even generation of 
acetylene. The action of the sugar is to form saccharate of 
lime, a soluble salt, and I have found this liquid, when diluted, 
a capital manure for my garden. The more eyen evolution of 
acetylene is of course due to the sugar forming what one might 
call a physical restrainer to the action of the water on the 
carbide. 

Some scare was raised a little time back that acetylene was 
more poisonous than ordinary gas, but that, from experiments. 
on animals, other than man, has been proved to be wrong. 
Anyway, a cat can stand a mixture of air with 9 per cent. of 
acetylene when an equivalent mixture of coal gas promptly 
poisoned the poor brute. Acetylene, too, gives just about 
half the amount of carbonic acid in burning that coal gas does, 
and there is practically no formation of the deadly carbon mon- 
oxide as is always the case with coal gas. 

I do not know who the authority is, but someone has proved! 
that acetylene is 47 per cent. cheaper than the electric light 
and 34 per cent. cheaper than the best paraffin, and about 40 per 
cent. dearer than the incandescent gas light. Anyway, my 
experience is that the room is cleaner and cooler with acetylene, 
and that one can see colours much better, and it is excep- 
tionally useful for contact printing on bromide or gaslight 
papers, on account of its richness in blue and violet light. 

F. Brett. 

+ +___ 
SOME AMERICAN PICTORIALISTS AND THEIR WORK. 
In the face of the somewhat conflicting statements as to the proposed 
exhibition of the Salon Club and the Annual American Salon, whici» 
is to be held next month in New York’, the following article from 
the pen of Sadikichi Hartmann (which appears in the current issue 
of the “Journal of the Photo Society of India’), the art critic 
of New York, will be read with interest :— 

In studying pictorial photography, it becomes evident that the 
most individual work has been more often than not the outcome of 
a well defined movement. Sometimes a single worker instructed 
the whole school, at others a few working in familiar intercourse 
acted and re-acted on each other, so that at last a distinct character 
was imparted to their work. 

New York at present shelters the headquarters of two such groups. 
the Photo-Secession, under the directorship of Alfred Stieglitz, who 
has long held the premier position among American pictorial workers, 
and the Salon Club, organised by Carl Rau and Louis Fleckenstein, 
an association made up largely of energetic workers of the younger 
generation. 

Although separated from each other and outside workers by the 
boundaries of their cliques, the aim of both societies is very much the: 
same. ‘The Photo-Secessionists endeavour to compel the recognitior: 
of pictorial photography “not as a handmaiden of art but as a dis- 
tinctive medium of individual expression” ; while the object of the 
Salon Club workers is to encourage “photography that gives distinct 
evidence of artistic feeling in subject and execution.” 

But the way and manner in which the two groups carry out their 
plans is totally dissimilar. The Photo-Secession, in whose ranks 
we find such well-known workers as Gertrude Kasebier, Frank Eugene, 
C. H. White, of Newark, Ohio, Alvin Langdon Coburn, W. F. James, 
of Chicago, etc., is a very exclusive orgaftisation. Although limited 
to a certain style of work, their artistic standard is a very high one. 
They are all tonalists who favour the mysterious and bizarre. They 
like to ‘suppress all outlines and details and lose them in delicate: 
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shadows, so that the meaning and intention of their prints becomes 
hard to discover. They not only make use of every appliance and 
jrceess known to the photographer’s art, but without the slightest 
hesitation overstep all legitimate boundaries, and deliberately mix 
mp photography with the technical devices of printing and the graphic 
arts. 

The members of the Photo-Secession only exhibit loan collections 
and only accept such imitations as leaves them a free hand in the 
selection of their exhibits; they insist overmore that these collections 
Ibe hung together as an entirety. This sounds rather dictatorial in 
a democratic country like ours, but their scheme has nevertheless 
met with considerable success. ‘They have held exhibitions in camera 
clubs and art institutes throughout the United States, and at this 
very moment are represented in five European exhibitions at Paris, 
Vienna, Dresden, Bradford (England), Haarlem (Holland). 

The Salon Club works on a far more liberal basis. True to its 
motto: “Many Schools in Art and All Good,” it tries to give every- 
body a chance. Their first exhibition, the Annual American Salon, 
will be held in December at the Clausen Art Gallery, New York. 
‘The co-operation of all artistic photographers in America and through- 
out the world is insisted, and it is hoped that also some of the fore- 
encst camera workers of India will respond to their cordial invitation. 
An exhibition of the highest order is expected, as it is the first exhi- 
bition of naticnal scope under the control of a committee from all 
sections of the United States. 


{In the prospectus we are furthermore informed that “there will 
‘be no favours to any and no discrimination against any. All work, 
‘whether from the famous or the comparatively unknown artist, will 
be exhibited equally, and the jury will not know the names of con- 
tributors until after the selection has been made. No one ‘ school’ 
or ‘fad’ will command precedence. The standard of judging will 
‘be the artistic quality of each print submitted. The jury is com- 
posed wholly of artists by prafession—those who give their time and 
effort entirely to matters of art, and all of whom are experienced 
members of the jury at one or another of the American Academies.” 

(Copies of the announcement can be obtained by writing to the 
chairman of the Salon Committee, Mr. Curtis Bell; care of Lotos 
Club, New York City.) 

The Salon Club consists at present of twenty-one active members, 
vesiding throughout the country east of the Mississippi River. The 
‘peculiarity of this club is that cach member is a serious worker who 
thas taken. up photography not merely as a pastime but as a strenuous 
life study, and that each is so far technically and artistically advanced 
sas to represent a distinct individuality. There are no lay members 
ag in the Photo-Secession, with its membership list of over sixty 
mames, of which less than one half, however, are actually engaged in 
pictorialism. 

To get an idea of the importance of the Salon Club movement, 
it is necessary to mention at least the names of some of its most 
suitable workers. New York is represented by Zaida Ben Yusuf, the 
wortraitist ; Rudolf Hickemeyer, the most popular pictorialist in 
America; and Curtis Bell, the hardest worker of the Salon Club and 
‘the organiser of the exhibition; Philadelphia by Walter Zimmerman 
and Adolphe Petzold, an accomplished gum worker; Baltimore by 
Mrs. Jeanne E. Bennett, known by her depictions of the women and 
children of Holland and Brittany. Then there are W. G. Gosthell, 
of Wailleston Hall; Louis Fleckenstein, of Fasibault, Minnesota, a 
very eccentric and promising talent; Henry Hall, a depicter of 
‘children par excellence ; Carl Rau, of La Crosse, Wisconsin, who tries 
himself in symbolic genre; J. H. Field, of Berlin, Wis., one of our 
sablest landscape photographers, and the Parish Sisters of St. Louis, 
who despite their youth have already performed some excellent work. 

The tendency of the Salon Club Workers is on the whole more and 
‘more normal than that of the Photo-Secessionists. ‘They excel in 
Yendscape, popular genre and the depiction of child life, subjects which 
are rather tabooed by their elder colleagues. ‘Their practice of 
technical devices is, however, equally open to criticism. 

There is hardly a pictorialist nowadays who does not practise the 
ttrickeries of elimination, generalisation, accentuation or augmentation. 

They all wish their prints to look like etchings, monochromes, 
~wash-drawings or the reproductions of paintings. 

. It may be interesting to investigate how this change in our photo- 
graphic taste evolved. At the start it was merely the outcome of a 


revolt from the conventional photographic rendering of sharp deta 
and harsh contrasts. 

This was refreshing, as the old-fashioned work had but little clair 
to beauty. Steiglitz, Eickemeyer, Dumont at that time, in the earl 
nineties, did some, remarkable work. Then some new technica 
methods were introduced which completely revolutionised photo 
graphic work. The first was the gum process introduced by Rober 
Demachy and carried to its utmost possible limit by several America 
workers ; the second was the glycerine precess as‘practised by J. 17 
Keiley, and the third the manipulation of the plate, the so-calle 
process of photo-etching introduced by Frank Eugene. It is diffieul 
to state which of the three processes has done the most mischie! 
In the meanwhile Alfred Steiglitz, who has become the champio 
of artistic photography in America, continually clamoured for mor 
“individual expression.” And, as individual expression in straigh 
photography is extremely difficult to attain, the pictorial photo 
graphers begin to imitate the artist. Individual opinion becam 
synonymous with “painter-like expression,” and as the three pre 
cesses mentioned facilitated their efforts in that direction, they wer 
adopted by all the canera workers of the new movement. And i 
the highest aim of artistic photography really ‘consists of success 
fully imitating the pictorial qualities of other arts, they can clain 
to have reached perfection. 

But nearly all critics agree that the ideal of photography lies in a 
entirely different direction. Photography should be the record 
our life and time. “And if the pictorialists fall short in that, the} 
merely show that their art is still in an embryonic state. Imitatio1 
is nothing but a step towards art, and the present accomplishment 
of an American pictorialist therefore merely furnish the proof tha 
the technique of the photographer is pliable enough to produce some 
thing at once novel and, in its own way, beautiful. 


a ee 


“WHAT TS ART?” 
On this subject. Mr. R. Catterson Smith, Head Master of the Birming 
ham School of Art, recently gave a lecture to the members of th 
Birmingham Photographic Society. The lecture was based on Le 
Tolstoy's recent book with the same title, and was an exposition o 
some of the writer’s definitions of art and of the ideals it should kee 
in view. The question, the lecturer remarked, was no new one, ye 
it seemed strange that after all that had been said and written on th 
subject, after the life work of great teachers like Ruskin and Morris 
we should still be calling out, “ What is art?” The fact is that ar 
is so much a matter of personal feeling that it ts extremely hard 
give a definition which will suit us all and at all times. What satisfie 
to-day we cast away to-morrew. ‘That this should be so ‘shows hoy 
little grasp the majority have cf the subject. It was Morris who sai 
that we talk about art. because we do not know anything of it. If w 
“felt” it as an inspiration, made it an act of worship, so to speak, wi 
should know by instinct what was art. ‘This was the spirit of th 
Middle: Ages—before the revival of learning—that time when thos 
glorious tributes to the spirit cf religion-—the cathedrals were bein 
built, and the art galleries of the world being enriched by some o 
their choicest treasures. Then art: was a serious business, it was ; 
reality, bound up with the daily worship of God. These old painter 
and sculptors put their whole soul into the visions which they trie 
to work out on canvas or stone; they were as real as a dream ofte 
is tous. But in time, with the greater spread of learning, there cam 
an incr2ase of ease and of luxury, with increased wealth, and thi 
brought a serious degradation in the ideals of art, which has gon 
on through the centuries, the pad oftentimes almost choking tht 
channels through which good art was trying to spread its quickening 
impulse. And so to-day we have an art in which the lower influence: 
seem to be uppermost. Art has lost 1ts seriousness and become an affai 
of pleasure and amusement, of the drawing-room rather than of th 
sanctuary.’ It is well, therefore that some prophet should now anc 
then poimt the way to better things. Such a prophet is Tolstoy 
strenuous in all he undertakes, he is not the least so in his champion 
ship of a noble ideal in art. He draws a distinction between tw 
classes of pictures, those paintol solely with an idea of pleasure o1 
beauty, and those which bore a definite message, which had in then 
lessons drawn from the heart of the painter. 


The lecturer gave 


illustrations from modern paintings, and placed in forcible contras 
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he Emigrants,” by Madox Brown, and Bs The Dreamers,” by Albert 
Hoare; the former c harged with grim reality in every line, the latter 
evelling in pure Iuxuriousness and pleasure. The contention of Tolstoy 
js that those pictures which are painted solely to give pleasure are 
bad; the aim of the artist should be to give some expression of his 
individuality, some fragment of his experience for a lesson to others. 
Let us get pack to the ideals of the old-time painters, and let us have 
yision and seek to express it the best we can. , Ina word, it is not 
i: only we must put on the canvas but a little bit of ourselves, 
and if we can do this there is no need to trouble about perfection 
jn workmanship, for we have achieved something far greater than this 
mn ever be. All this is not meant to imply that an artist may 
nob have pleasure in his work. Tolstoy himselt would say that the 
nor the artist gave expression to his feeling the more pleasure he 
you'd have in his work. This then is his first ideal of art—serious- 
ness. Closely connected is truthfulness. All art is in need of this 
ue, both in conception and execution. To each subject there must 
ie its proper treatment, or a jarring discord is produced, where har- 
mony was intended. ‘To tell a lie on canvas is as bad as to utter 
with the lips., First, we must have convictions and then be true 
pthem. Third, art should have simplicity. There seems in many 
quarters an idea that only great themes should be attempted, if one 
yishes to achieve anything in the world of art. No greater mistake 
sould be made, for it will always be found that the simpler the 
sibject the wider is its application. The most. universal subjects are 
those which by their simplicity can reach the greatest number, the 
feroic finds a much more limited auditory. Again, we must not be 
mitators or copyists of another’s work; too much of present day 
it is borrowed, sometimes whole themes being thus pilfered and 
diessed up to appear as new. ‘True art has to pass the test of origin- 
ility. Perhaps greater than all it must be closely bound. up with 
ls. There is no divorce between art and morals, as those 
wm to believe who talk of art for art’s sake. There is a saying 
a Goethe's that he who would paint for princes must live like a 
mince. Now, as princes have not always been remarkable \for the 
iitue of their lives, this is equal to saying that in art, morals do not 
mnt, a suggestion which Tolstoy repudiates. All that has been said 
ipplies, of course, to any expression of feeling, of which, photography 
Hbut one mode. Surely here also we can apply Tolstoy’s..rules. 
ecan seek to be serious, to work with a higher aim than merely 
llasure. We can try to be something better than mere “ recorders.” 
We can be simple, not striving beyond the obvious limitation of our 

tt. We can be universal, owning no school or cult as our master, 
Keling that, all methods are but differing means to the same end... 
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THE FUN OF VELOX PRINTING. 
(From the “ Velox Manual.”] 


efun was not on my side. Oh, dear, no; it was the other way 
tout. I got laughed at, but I am not the first parent whose 
iidren have made him feel small. It happened in this way. A 
ample Velox Printing Outfit came one day from Messrs. J. J. Griffin 
ind Sons with a polite request that I should try it and report. , ‘Vhis 
tft lay on my table a long time—over a year, to be precise—and 
ght have been there yet if one of my children had not come into 
studio one day when sitters were scarce. “What,” she ex- 
med, “have you begun to use Velox? I thought you only did 
bur printing: in carbon and platinum.” I explained that this was 
iy ® sample, but that I would show her how it was worked if she 
iked to stay. 

We took the box into the room where the frames are filled, pulled 
twa the yellow blind, and lit the gas. While opening the box and 
mung the developer I said to my little girl that most of these new- 
isled printing papers professed to save a great deal of time, but 
iat really they did nothing of the kind, and that the prints they 
Hye were not worth looking at. ‘Then I picked out a good strong 
ative and opened the packet of paper, which was. marked 
tarbon,” Keeping away from the gas, I “filled in” the frame, and 
“posed the Paper and negative to the flame at a distance of five 
i hes for sixty seconds, and, returning into the corner of the room 
bin, | began to develop; at least, I mopped some developer over 
» baper with cotton wool for a minute or two, but no sign of any 


image appeared. Eventually a ghost-like picture did come. “This 
paper is evidently very much slower than they make it out to be,” I 
said. “Or maybe you were in too big a hurry, you dear old fidget,” 
was the reply. Then I pointed to the instructions, where it said 
_the image would appear suddenly, and asked her if she called five 
minutes sudden. A second exposure of two-minutes brought up the 
image quicker, but one so black and so white that it was thrown into 
the waste-paper basket after its first brother. Four more attempts 
were all equally bad, for after the second I had mixed a developer 
which I thought would give softer images and more half-tone, but 
which only fogged the image entirely. “Come and have some tea 
now; if you have twopence I will go buy buns,” said my little girl. 
Then she added, “After tea I will show you how to use this paper.” 
I smiled an incredulous smile, for I knew she had never made a print 
of any kind, not even a silver print. The tea was an unusually 
quiet one, for the little girl devoured the Velox instructions as she 
ate her buns and drank her tea. 

“When you are quite ready we will go and make some beautiful 
Velox prints,” woke me from my reverie. 

“We will not try to make any more from that negative,” said my 
little girl; “it is too hard and much too yellow. We will try tms 
one of the ducks.” ’ 

“That!” I exclaimed. “That won’t print; it is much too thin.” 

“Hush. Seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty. Done. Now 
come and watch me develop it. Is this the developer that came with 
the paper which you mixed first?” 

“Ves.” 

“You are quite sure you threw that last lot you made out of your 
own head away?” 

meNeOS say 

“Then look here.” 

Deftly slipping the print into a dish of water for ten seconds, she 
then emptied the water out and poured on an ounce of developer ; 
at once the image appeared. And in a few seconds she poured the 
developer off and rinsed the print with water, and put it to fix. 
Seven other negatives did she pick out, all of which I had put on a 
shelf to be intensified and made fit for printing some day. From 
each of these came a print, strong in the dark parts, pure in the 
high-lights, with abundant hali-tone. 

“There, you dear old fossil, what do you say to these? Are they 
worth a penny each?” So I had to give her eightpence. “You 
stay here, Pll be back in a minute.” In a few minutes she came 
running upstairs with another packet of Velox in her hand. “Where 
is that dense yellow negative you tried at first?” she asked. 

I pointed to it. 

“How long did you give that first print which was so pale?” she 
inquired. 

“Sixty seconds,” I answered. 

Then, putting a new piece of paper in the frame beside the yellow 
negative, she exposed it for the same time. 

“Come along and see some more magic.” I went and saw, 
I am ashamed to confess it, a fine, soft print develop up quickly, 
suddenly I should say, in my child’s hands. Reader, if you have 
never felt small you belong to that class I have no wish to talk to. 
If you have, you will sympathise with me. Did not I get laughed 
at? 

“Now, you dear old dad, when your printers go on strike whistle 
or me, and I will do your prints all on Velox in less than a quarter 
of the time they do them in, and as for wages, let me see, I’ll come 
or sixpence a day; and I want a new hat, and I should like a 
blouse, too. I am quite old enough to wear one, don’t you think 
so? Frank M. Surcirrre. 
P.S.—I learnt afterwards that the second packet of Velox was of a 
different make from the first. It was labelled “ Portrait.” The 
aby had bought it with the eightpence at the chemist’s opposite. 


ooo 


Tue Grand Prix at the St. Louis International Exhibition has 
een, awarded to the well-known photographic optician, Mr. ©. P. 
Goerz, of London, Berlin, Paris, and New York, for excellence 
of manufacture. The exhibit of the firm comprised their photographic 
lenses, cameras, and the Trieder Binoculars ; and they also constructed 
the apparatus used for the projection of Dr. Miethe’s three-colour 
photographs. 
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ON PICTORIAL PROTECTIONISM. very least, an expression of praise couched in non-commital platituc 
Oncr exclusiyeness gets a hold in a society or association, it seems | 3% expected by all! concerned, 

to flourish upon itself until a time arrives when the exclusive dwindle Not long since, being with some photographic critics at an ex 
down to one individual, who, unwilling to exclude himself, suffers | bition, three of us came to a picture which was a regular “ey 
his own presence. Have we not the classic instance of the Scotch | ©Pener.” 


minister who doubted the saving grace of all his flock excepting one, “Who is it by?” asked one of them. ; 

and even of him he had his doubt? “By the late Park.Blank,” said I, reading from the catalogue. 
These reflections arise out of the Photographic Salon; one exhi- “Then, thank goodness, Tam not obliged to notice it.” 1 

bition controlled by a brotherhood which, originally founded to This fancied: obligation to notice everyone’s works is carried o 


merely exclude the show-case and its smooth-faced abominations, has | t? the extreme by some of the photographic journals, whic 
since been steadily squeezing out all whose photography is too light, | ™ the case of the “ Salon,” undertakes to butter or slate everythi 
or too sharp, or too “literal” to please the standard of the Linked | ©” the walls. The main effect of which is to feed the vanity of t 
i Ring. Names might easily be mentioned, but had better not. weaker vessels, who are encouraged to go on perpetrating prints whi 
i At the moment of writing some of the outcasts are roaring and | ate possibly hung on sufferance, Ores foils to other photographs. 1 
i ranting at a fine rate, and amongst them are men whose reputations | ¢¢owragement of the incapable is one of the serious troubles whi 
stand very high in general esteem. This, however, is no recommenda- | Stands in the path of pictorial Progress. Men of small parts, b 
tion to the inner ring, for anything which is popular is, per se, of huge patience and determination, peg away at picture-makir 
r cheap; only that which is beyond the comprehension of the multitude | 87d grope for masterpieces. A certain kind of photography 
iN is profoundly clever pictorialism. Thus it is that all England cannot notably a lottery, tempered by selection of subject, trimming 


| i supply the Salon with more than about 100 prints, which will pass print, and diligence in_ technical practice. The Homunculus 

Wee muster. Even so, it isan open secret that some of the “unco | habitually pecksniffing' subjects and their treatment; constantly taki 
{at gude” would, if they could, have excluded many of those which have | ~ counsel's opinion” upon his prints; continually waiting to “assir 
ey found a place on the walls. . late” someone’s “ happy thoughts.” And so, some day, having be 


If the rumours I hear are true, a time is at hand when the exhibition medalled at the “Royal” and discovered by the technicals, 
will be run by something in the nature of a council of three, which, | “artives.” From which time forth he becomes an insufferal 
I suppose, will ultimately come to a dictator and two secretaries, | Nuisance;.a man who can brook not one word of truth; who fin 
Should he chance to be, say, a platinotypist, woebetide any hapless | even honied praise insufficient, nothing less sweetly intoxicati 
gumists who should send travesties of photography or any “artists will serve than a long adulatory drink of chartreuse. 
in boiled bromide” who should dare to offer their prints for hanging None the less we put up with him; that is to say, so long as 
alongside of Mr. Steichen’s dainty deeds of darkness. Of course, | is moderate in his abilities. So long as he makes no overdraft on ¢ 
societies deyoted to the encouragement of art cannot in the abstract intelligence we are content to humour Mr. Small Part. He is, 
have too high an ideal, but in practice it often means a gradual to speak, one of us; a lucky dog who, after all, has only done wh 
narrowing, not broadening, of aims; as the Royal Academy found | we ourselyes are capable of rivalling, if not excelling. But once | 
by its virtual exclusion of Burne-Jones, Albert Moore, Whistler, and | Mr. Small Part belie his name; once let him try and humbug 
the rest. Young artists—or let us say pictorialists—are many of | With his newfangled and obscure experiments, then with one yo 
them exceedingly nervous and diffident. They shrink from a rude | We denounce him as ignorant or a charlatan. Whatever we do r 


rebuff, which they not unnaturally might consider the rejection of all | know or cannot see or do not enjoy, is wrong, base, and must 
their prints to be. Those who have been through the mill take their | stamped out. Those who hold such opinions may be numbered 

exclusion less tragically. A talented man not long since tried his | the hundred, They flourish on their lack of knowledge, of sympatl 
fortune at a certain exhibition with a score of his best works, every | and of innate capacity. Show them pictorial somethings to whi 
one of which “came back.” Did he grieve? Not much. Perhaps | they are unaccustomed and they will not be able to tell you whetl 
he put it down to a personal objection the society had to him.” | they are pictorial sublimities or artistic jokes. 

Maybe he deplored that they should be so crassly ignorant as to be There are, of course, some few people who really are judg 
blind to his-examples of the coming pictorialism. Who knows? Any- | people who -will freely give an opinion and a reason for it withe 
how, he smiles. But the pale, young enthusiast, terribly earnest | waiting to hear the opinion of the crowd, or fearing to express 
neophyte, who cannot sleep 0’ nights for wondering how his prints will unambiguous terms what they actually think. These are the peo 
look, and what the people will say when his pictures hang at the | who ought to write critiques, but who, as a rule, do not do 

Salon, is completely knocked out of time when the ruthlessly ex- | Perhaps they would damage the circulation of the average publicati 


clusives give his gems “the chuck or create a little shindy amongst the societies. Of such was 
Some of this species never get over it; others boycott the Salon amateur who, a few days ago, exclaimed in a fury of indignation 
for eternity. A clever young man who was too impressionable, to | certain prints which had found a place at the “Photographic Salo 
whom befell the unpleasantness of getting back five important, or at | ——“Had I known these would have passed the hanging committe. 
least he considered them so, “nocturnes” and “symphonies”. was | would have travelled a thousand miles to prevent such a degradati 
only saved from throwing up the sponge by a broker. His frame bill | of the display.” 
came to over £2, what his prints cost it is impossible to compute ; This is the kind of whole-hearted, hard-headed, outspoken, “kno 
anyhow, determined to make an immediate end of his photography | what-I-am-talking-about” kind of person whose influence is to ke 
and shut it out of his memory, he called in a dealer in second-hand | out pictorial imposters, and let in those who dare to affront ¢ 
goods. On looking them over, the man considered that his prints | mediocrities with innovations and refinements which are, sometim 
were absolutely valueless, he however offered 3s. for the frames and as caviare to the multitude. 
glass! The shock steadied the neophyte; he dismissed the art-less Let me not be misunderstood, not everything that is good is v 
dealer, and kept his photographs by him to be used as occasion arose appreciated or jeered at. Some things which reach the high 
for birthday presents. Not long after a painter of considerable | pictorial empyrean are acclaimed by the multitude. This is, howev. 
ability, chancing to see them, fell into ecstasies with ene, which generally an accident... The photograph is not admired for its artis 
was, however, the worst of the five; moreover, a knowing friend | superbness, but for some secondary feature which it happens 
pointed out that if the broker and the hanging committee were of | possess, and which the ordinary crowd is captivated by. Take t 
one mind. the latter must have been a very poor lot. And so the young Selon, for instance, what there is in it that is strenuous and lofty 
man took fresh heart, tried his fortune with the five at an important | conception, the pictures which have, by dint of huge efforts, push 
provincial exhibition; got a second-class medal, and so started on a | on the course of photography in the direction of its recognition” 
moderately successful career, which was almost nipped in the bud | a branch of pictorial expression worthy to be placed in the compa 
by photographic protectionism. of mezzo-tint or etching, have been but coldly received. The peoy 
It is true that to this day I myself do not think much of his form, | have been told that they are phenomenal, and have, with due obe 
and so: he would have been no great Joss, but I think just as little | ence, mildly admired them, much as the gallery boys of the Gaie 
of not a few of those who are regularly hung on the line at the big | might listen to the “Dream of Gerontius.” But the real sympatl 


exhibitions. I daresay my opinion is not unshared by others, but and appreciation of the visitors who have thronged the Salon a 
it would be hardly polite to give such thoughts words when, at the kestowed on “Currants” and “Cats”! -The former is a-splend 
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sample of the F64 photograph, such as may be met with in florists’ 
Jogues, and is twice as natural as nature. The second, well, it 
san excellent photographic photograph of two kittens. Both, these 
ibits have their frames studded with red wafers, signifying that 
have been ordered. Let there be no mistake, other prints, 
ome of which deserve every distinction they are likely to receive, 
; found buyers; but that there should be such a rush upon cats 
ewrants, and similar productions, and that, moreover, the elect 
{the select should have hung this type of photograph in a, collection 
wedly designed to show that Arti can glorify Photiography, 
ffles the mind.” 
Tt in the beginning of these rapidly-penned reflections I seem to 
pect to exclusiveness, it was not the exclusiveness which is born 
Hnarrow Views or jealous dispositions, but the exclusiveness which 
nuld keep out anything banal, trite, poor, or puny; which would, 
ithout fear or favour, turn every single print which did not bear on 
siace a signification that its claim to enter was that it was a child 
att, is to be hoped for, if not expected. Having written so muc Dy 
#me add that I do not consider all exhibitions should be run on 
mha line. There are minor poets who sing very sweetly, and there 
@ also minor photographic artists who turn out splendid “ dying 
ys,” sweet “ kissy-mammy ” children, accurate copies of picturesque 
li buildings, and so forth. These productions give the greatest 
delight to thousands of people, and exercise a most elevating 
iluence upon the amateurs who produce them; indeed, in some cases, 
ey may be considered “ stepping-stones to higher things.” 
which, photographic technique is a thing which requires 
k ter; for what the technician or craftsman finds out to-day 
iy to-morrow in the hands of an artist produce a graphic miracle. 
m which, and a good many other reasons, let us have not only 
messional,” but also plenty of ordinary exhibitions where we 
ay all learn to walk before we attempt to run.—“ Journal Phot. 
ie, India.” Hector Mactean, F.R.P.S. 


Exhibitions. 


ee 
HEPFIELD AND HALLAMSHIRE SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


st week the third annual exhibiticn was opened, in the Lecture 
ll, Cemetery Road Baptist Chapel. ‘The exhibits of work done by 
Bmembers ninbered about 250, a decrease as compared with last 
ars show, but this was compensated for by the superior quality. 
lpmembers are aiming at effect, and the result is that some artistic 
oographs, worthy of professional skill, are on view. Discarding 
old-fashioned silver and P.O.P. prints, the ambitious amateurs are 
iting to matt-surface and carbon. Mr. C. D. Rose has obtained 
Psociety’s brcnze medal offered for the best print taken on the 
day afternoon excursions. It is a very pretty landscape, artis- 
ly composed. The bronze medal offered by Mr. G. H. Bagshaw, 
the best set of three prints taken on the annual excursion, which 
is year was to Works sp, has been awarded to Mr. C. H. Tomlinson, 
rio views of Worksop Priory Church and one of the ruins of 
ly Chapel. They are very creditable works. A prize is also given 
the member who wins the most certificates in the monthly pro- 
Ksive competitions. The subjects during the session have been :— 
ot a portrait, pictorial postcards, mounted print, cloud studies, 
aiture, woodland scenery, architecture (interior), general study, 
ait by flashlight. In these subjects the members have distin- 
ed themselves, and the prize for the possessor of the most 
itcates has also gone to Mr. ©. H. Tomlinson. His cloud study is 
ticularly creditable production. A sitver medal is given by the 
ident for the best print in the exhibition, but the award has not 
{ been made, Mr. S. Taylor has some beautiful photographs of the 
lor of Ely Cathedral. An interesting series of photographs taken. 
the president (Mr. F. Mottershaw), showing the daily work of the 
i eld Bite Brigade, is on view. The pictures are wonderfully clear, 
ein every way excelent. 

TINGDON AND DISTRICT AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

Second annual exhibition in connection with the Huntingdon and 
ih Amateur Photographic Society, which was formed ‘in 1902 
Ee object of encouraging the art of photography among its 


members, was held on Wednesday last week at the Volunteer Head- 
quarters, Huntingdon, by kind permission of Colonel Linton. In 
point of size the exhibition was about the same as that of last year, dat 
the amateur work sent in for competition showed considerable im- 
provement, all classes being remarkably good. There was also a fine 
collection of photographs and other pictures not for competition, lent 
by members and friends of the society, and the work of the members 
done for the monthly “portiolio” also created a good deal of interest. 
There was a large attendance of visitors during the afternoon and 
evening. We append the prize list :— 

Class 1.—Architectural Subjects: 1, Mr. E. Trench Sraith; 2, Mr. 
H. Goggs; c., Mr. H. Dawson. 

Class 2.—Landscape or Seascape: 1, Mr. H. Goggs; 2, 
Trench Smith; h.c., Rev. G. R. Holt Shafto. 

Class 3.—Instantaneous Photos: 1, Mr. E. Trench Smith; 2, Rev. 
G. R. Holt Shafto; v.h.c., Mr. Dalgleish ; c: Mr. H: Goggs. 

Class 4.Portraiture or Figure Study: 1, Rev. G. R. Holt Shafto; 
2, Mr. E. Trench Smith. 

Class 5.—Lantern Slides: 1, Mr. H. Goggs; 2, Mr. H. Dawson; 
h.c., Mr. J. W. Tysoe. 

Mr. W. C. Bernard offered as a prize a “ Gilvus” and “ Absolutus” 
Light Filter for the best photograph of a “Sky and Water,” and 
the Rev. G. R. Holt Shafto was adjudged the winner. 


Mro Ee 


SUNDERLAND CAMERA CLUB. 


Tux following were the awards of the judges, the Rey. F. C. 
Lambert and F. M. Sutcliffe, at this exhibition held last week : — 

Class I.—Landscape or Seascape: Silver plaque, “Borderland,” 
Arthur Payne, Gateshead; bronze plaque, “A Misty Morn,” W. 
Clayden, Plymouth. 

Class Il.—Portraiture and Figure Study: Silver plaque, “As He 
Sowed,” E. T. Robson, West Cramlington; bronze plaque, ‘The 
Gum. Splodger,” Miss A. B. Warburg, London. 

Class III.—Members : Silver plaque, “ A Manx Glen,” R. Chalmers, 
Sunderland; bronze plaque, “Study in Pose,” B. Jackson, Sunder- 
land. 

Class IV.—Societies in Northumberland and* Durham: Silver 
plaque, “Durham,” F. Harrison, Fulwell; bronze plaque, “ Evening 
in the Woods,” N. Bradwell, Sunderland. 

Class V.—Lantern Slides: Silver plaque, “An October Morning,” 
W. A. Clark, Birmingham ; bronze plaque, “In the North Choir Aisle, 
Ely,” H. Wormleighton, Leicester. 

Class VI.—Architecture, etc.: Silver plaque, ‘“Chilkion! Thy 
prison is a holy place, And thy sad floor an altar,” P. W. Crane, 
Heanor; bronze plaque, “Notre Dame,” Caudebec, W. S. Corder, 
North Shields. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


November 21-26.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint Secre- 
taries, J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 23-26.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R 
Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

November 24-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographie Society. Hon. Sec., 
G. W. Simmers, Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 

November 25-26.—Ilford and District Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., W. N. Beal, 155, Thorold Road, Ilford. 

November 26-December 5.—G'asgow Eastern Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association. Secretaries, John Brough, 68, Dalmarnock 
Street, Park Head, Glasgow; and Geo. R. Johnstone, 591, Alexandra 
Parade, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 12-17.Sefton Park Photographic Sociéty, Liverpool. 
Hon. Secretary, H. HE. Cubley, 5, Langdale Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, %. 
G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. 


Hon. Secretar7, 


Hon. Secre- 


tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 
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January 12-14, 1905. Boston Camera Club. Hon. Sec., H. M. 
Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. ? 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon.. Hon. Secre- 
tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, LL. 

January 28-lebruary 12, 1905.—Photographic Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille. 

February 6-11, 1905. — Blairgowrie and District Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 

February 25-March 4, 1905.—Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Hon. See., Lewis Lloyd, Norwich.Union Chambers, Congress Street, 
Birmingham. 

March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographie Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 8.E. 

March 7-14, 1905.—Brentford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, F. H. Read, Ferndale; Clifden Road, Brentford. 

March 20-25, 1905.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec. John B. Parnham. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G 
Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


a 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

March 31, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on Ilford 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, EH. 


Dew Books. 


“The Ancient City of Canterbury.” Published by the Canterbury 
Chamber of Trade, and Cross and Jackman, Canterbury. Y 
This work has been published with a view) of making generally 
known and. inducing ivavellers to visit “Canterburie, the head citie 
of all that countrie.” The literary matter, which is extremely in- 
teresting, was written by Dean Farrar, Canon Routledge, Sebastian 
Evans, and Francis Bennett-Goldney, hon. directors of the Royal 
Museum, and these names are at once guarantees of the correctness 
of the information given. The work, which is handsomely bound, 
is unusually rich in half-tone il'ustrations. 4 : 


“Tnks, their Composition and Manufacture.” By C. Ainsworth 
Mitchell and T. C. Hepworth. Published by Chas. Griffin and 
Co., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. Price 7s. éd. 

The value of this work to all those interested in the subject will, 
we think, be at once admitted on perusal, but to the photographer 
it possesses but a minor importance, except as regards the section 
on three-colour printing, which, however, is singularly incomplete. 
Again, we would like to point out a complete omission of Professor 
Valenta’s invaluable researches on the stability of aniline dyes in 
the form of printing inks, and of Haruza and Hruza method of 
making the same, and some notable papers on this subject by the 
head of the Vienna State printing works. 

We are not sufficiently masters of the subject to speak as to the 
general information contained in this book, but is shows evidences 
of careful research and work, and is rendered all the more usefu 
to the technical ink-smaker ‘by the inclusion of a complete list 
of English patents. It is somewhat curious to find the authors 
stating in their preface they are indebted to an artist “for the 
excellent drawings of the various galls, the details of which could no 
have been nearly so well shown by photography.” 


Dew Materials. 


——— 


Seltona and Leto Gaslight and Bromide Sensitised Christmas C: 
Sold by the Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., Rangoon St 
London, E.C. 

The ingenious idea of combining a seasonable greeting with 
pictorial postcard craze, as embodied in these cards, strikes 1 
an exceptionally happy one, for it enables one to save consider 
outlay on a too frequently unsatisfactory card and yet send somet 
which will be a kindly reminder and please some one, for there 


so many now whé collect picture postcards that there can ha 
he a house without a collector. These cards are to be obtaine 
the self-toning, gaslight, or bromide varieties, and in three si 
the “ Mikro,” 54 by 23, the Court, quarter-plate size, and the ordi 
size, 54 by 5. All have rounded corners, and each packet cont 
two masks, and, for the development varieties, strips of pape 
trial exposures. We have utilised our samples for making Christ 
and New Year cards that many of our friends will receive. 


“Lumiéres Chromogénes.” Sold by the Lumiére N. A. Compan; 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 

These are small glass tubes containing mixed powders 
uranium, iron, and copper compounds and are intended for tot 
bromide and gaslight papers and lantern slides, and also may be 1 
in the case of uranium aad copper, for intensifying negatives. V 
each bottle is a small spoon, which holds. two and a half gram 
which is sufficient to make up about two ounces of the desired s 
tion. The methed of using them is precisely the same for 
practically a five per cent. solution bemg made, and the print 
lantern slide after being well wetted, is immer-ed till the desired to 
reached, and it need then only be washed for about a quarter 0: 
hour, or till the whites are pure. The convenience of hai 
constant and freshly-made solutions which act well, will be ap 
ciated, and with a set of three tubes we have obtained tones vary 
from sepia to blood-red, blue, green to violet, brown, and crimson 


The “Silentus ” Shutter, Sold by the Altrincham Rubber Comps 
Altrincham. 
This shutter is specially devised for studio work, but is — 
applicable in all cases in which absence of noise is a desiderat 
The chief features about it are that it requires no setting, and by 
aid exposures from about one-eighth of a second to any period 
time can be given by merely pressing on a rubber ball, which ra 
a curtain, and for prolonged.exposures an ingenious metal clip | 
grips the tube, keeps the lens exposed till the required. exposur 
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1. Ibis so noiseless in action that it can be operated without the 
a knowledge, aud can be fitted before or behind the lens, or 
: the camera. It is made in all the usual sizes, and is a well- 
ade and efficient instrument. 
ie Magnesium Powder. Sold by A. E. Staley and Co., 19, 
Thavie’s Inn, Holborn Cireus, E.C. 
The well-known photochemical works of Dr. Krebs, for whom 
was, Staley ave the sole English agents, have issued a series of 
hes containing pure magnesium powder in various degrees of 
ness, and which is specially intended for blow-through lamps. 
he necessity of magnesium powder for flashlight, free from grease 
‘mechanical impurities, is generally acknowledged, and the advan- 
ie of being able to obtain the same in varying degrees of fineness, 
yas to make it suitable for all styles of lamps and varying pressures, 
pbvious, as the more free the particles are from one another the 
ae perfect must be the combustion and, therefore, the better the 


o 


Tyo” Bromide Toning Solutions. Wells and Co., Southga 


glution for producing the popular brown tone easily and with 

, if any, chance of going wrong. It is sold in two solutions, the 
int bleached in one, rinsed in water, and then placed in the No. 2 
ution until the desived brown tone has been secured. On enamel 
per brown tones very closely resembling ordinary P.O.P. can be 
mred by bleaching and then developing with any ordinary developer 
akened considerably. Bromide prints can, ky the use of “ Tyo,” 
teduced, also negatives. Altogether the solution is a very handy 
for all photographers to always have at hand. 


le “Roval Standard” Plate. Cadett and Neall, Limited. 

Samples of these new plates have been sent us by the manufacturers 
sts. Cadett and Neall, Limited. They are made in two kin 
for giving black tones and the other for givmg warm tones by 
t development. The black tone plates, we find, give a sufficient 

iiety of tones for all ordinary purposes. The plates ave extremely 


ickly with any ordinary lantern plate developer, but we give below 
Sicrmule specially recommended : g-Metol Developer--A.: Metol, 
I grains; sodium sulphite (cryst.) 2 ounces; potassium bromide, 
grains; water 20 ounces. B.: Washing soda, 5 ounces; water, 
This developer works more slowly than the next, about 
Wand a half to three minutes giving brilliant slides. Hydroquinone 
: Hydroquirone, 124 grains; sodium sulphite (cryst.), 
N grains ; potassium bromide, 16 grains; potassium metabisulphite, 
fiains; water to 20 ounces. B.: Peta 


bi half a minute. If the deve oper should work too quick 
ay be diluted with an equal quantity of water. Or, the Ferr 
ate developer may be used:—A.: Neutral oxalate of potash, 
i dist. water, 4 parts. B.: Sulphate of iron, 1 part; citric 

lt, one-hundredth part; dist. water, 3 parts. C.:; Potassium bro- 
ile, 1 part; dist. water, 100 parts. A. 100 parts, B. 25 parts, C. 
tats. ‘This will give. grey-black images, and medium densi 


Plog exposure and the use of the following developer, warmer 


Hs can be obtained: —A.: Pyrogallic acid, 90 grains; potassium 
abisulphi €, 90 grains;* ammonium bromide, 360 grains; dist. 
ater to make tegether, 20 ounces fl. B.: Ammonium carbonate, 
a) grains; liq. ammonia -880, 380 minims; dist. water to make 
gether, 20 ounces ff. Equal parts of A. and B. to make developer. 
Nelopment will take about three minutes. ‘This will give you rich 
oii images. The instructions are very fully set out, and full 
iticulars for exposing, intensifying, toning, clearing, etc., beng 
fet. Now that the lantern. se son has commenced these plates 
id at once become very popular. 


——_+—> + 


Caters House JourNaL is just to hand for this month. W. 


itcher and Sons’ little monthly trade organ keeps up its bright and 
eeesting character, 


Deetings of Societies. 


a Se 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Nov. Name of Society. | Subject. 
| (experiments with Liquid Air and 
Camera ClUD...... ccs foosobesien. Boiling Iron. Mr. Claude Vautin, 
A M.I.M. BE. 


| Musical Wind Instruments. Mr. D. J. 


‘\_ Blaikley. 


Society of Arts . 


J The Photography of Colour. Illus- 
2B oonteccs Soathampton Camera Club ...... trated, Mr. Charles B. Howdill, 
A.R.LB.A. ne 
28........04. | Luton Camera Club ...ssecersescees 4 ees ee CEE ee nis th En 
Do ieercesesier South London Photo. Society .. {eae Slide “Making. Mr. E. R. 
j » 
29%, | Hackney Photo. Society .........) Members’ Auction, er a 
DG ss ateadess | Nelson Photographic Society ... { eee FRGS. Me ohn’ Foster 
ZO ssn vssese Brentford Photo. Society ....... I{ Daag Wy Wie Bi, Wi letting 
e Foca Si its Use. 
Petar Devonport Camera Club ......... la Ane Caer cmeatimeseea CUBES EHS) (Wise 
DD eeeatsasest Birmingham Photo. Society .... Photography Prize Slides, 
7 ee | Members’ Lantern Slides and last day 
BON scenes, Everton Camera Ciub 


\_ for all Competitions. 

4 asta ing of First Set of Slides and Prints 
G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution ee eed Gontneecons e a! 
Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society 
Cricklewood Photo. Scuciety. 


Society of Arts ss... 


Problem. Mr, 


\ Arthur Lee, M.P. 


ts London and Proy. Photo. Assn.| Paper by Mr. W. T. Wiikinson, 
Be | f British F fall, Mr: H, R. Mill, 
dons Camera Club .. D.se., L % 
ib North Middlesex Photc Annual Bx tion. 
a Liverpool Amateur Ph. .| _ Winchester is J. W. Ellis. 
Nig eB 08. o- 
i Hull Photographic Society ...... Te aa Cael Cay 1 Miss 1p 


G. F. Bristow, jun. 
|| Lantern Slides. Demonstrated. Mr. 
\_ A. B. Gardiner, 

Lantern Night. 
Gum Biehromate. 
.| Paper: Dr. W. Cotton. 

| (Exhibition of Prize Slides and Demon- 
stration of Various Photographic 
Apparatus. Thornton Pickard 
Manufacturing Co. 


Gateshead Camera Club 


Richmond Camera Club 
Watford Camera Club , 
Réntgen Society 


Southport Photo. Society......... 


$ yee | Rising to the Occasion. Tlusirated. 
Leigh Photographic Society .../\ Mr. W.. D. Welford, F.R.P.S. 
Hasgow Southern Ph. Assn...) Social Evening. 7 
Gitnsge w : Boe vi : Reduction and Intensification, Mr. A. 
Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society ......! Bedding. c 
| J Exhibition of Photograp rize Slides, 
roydon Nat. His. and Sc. Soe. { AGE: Se eee des: 


Aberdeen Photographic Assn.,,,| Enlarging Demonstration. 


KINGSTON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

THE annual general meeting of the society took place at the Sun Hetel 
on Monday last week, the Rey. G. I. Swinnerton (president) in the 
chair. All the old officials were re-elected with the exception of Mr. 
W. F. J. Hodgscn, who, much to the regret of the members, is leaving 
the neighbourhood. The vacant place on the committee was filled by 
the election of Mr. A. J. P. Hayes. Mr. J. Schlitte will occupy 
Mr. Hodgson’s place on the committee of the Photographic Record. 
It was proposed by Mr. W. Montague Robertson, seconded by Mr. 
B. G. Cooper, and carried unanimously, that Mr. Benjamin Carter be 
elected an honorary member of the society. Mr. Robertson took the 
opportunity of expressing the feeling of the members with regard to 
the unfailing exertions of Mr. East on behalf of the society in the 
ast, and pointed out that it was mainly due to these exértions that 
ne society was in such a flourishing condition at the present time; 
so how much his absence in South Africa would be felt. It was 
unanimously agreed to send a message to Mr. and Mrs. East, on 
behalf of the society, wishing them a very prosperous journey and 
safe return. Referring to the summer excursions, Mr. Hayes said he 
wished that more members would avail themselves of these oppor- 
unities for picking up hints from other workers with regard to 
photography, and Mr. Robertson remarked that he had learn many 
valuable lessons from past excursions with the Camera Club. The 
remainder of the evening was occupied by a show of interesting slides. 
y various members of the society. . 


a 


2 


DEVONPORT CAMERA CLUB. 


Last week Mr. J. Batten, a member of the club, gave a lecture on 
“Stereoscopic Photography.” The lecturer remarked that he con- 


sidered that stereoscopic photography represented the highest develop- 
ment of the realistic side of the art. Compared with the stereoscopic 


| 
j 
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slide, an ordinary picture, however well made, looked flat and lifeless. 
Viewed in the stereoscope, photographs stood out in relief, and it was 
sometimes difficult to persuade themselves that they were not looking 
at solid reality. Mr. Batten described the methods of producing 
stereoscopic photographs, and exhibited a number of interesting 
specimens, as well as a camera of his own construction. The lecturer 
was heartily thanked, and the president was congratulated on his 
success at the Hackney Photographic Exhibition and at the Crouch 
End Social Union’s exhibition. 


WOODFORD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


NoveMBeR 16.—Mr. H. Wilmer, F.R.P.S:, in the chair. Mr. H. 
Main, -B.Sc:, F.F.S., gave his lecture on “ Insect Photography.” Mr. 
Main commenced by urging the need of specialisation in photographic 
work, his: own particular line being that of the photographing o 
insects, chiefly butterflies, moths, and their ova, larve, and chrysa- 
lides, in their wild state, i.e., not merely when dead and set in @ 
collection. 
Mr. Main showed a series of 120 most remarkable lantern slides, 
many of which evoked hearty applause, and all of which were followed 
with keen and intelligent appreciation and interest, owing to the 
manner in which Mr. Main infused the breath of romance and popular 
interest into the dry bones of his science, for it must be remembered 
the éyening’s lecturer holds a very -high position in the world o 
entomology, whilst his hearers were mostly laymen in this respect. 


jl 


LEWES PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

A MEETING of the Lewes Photographic Society was held at the Town 
Hall last week,when the President, Alderman G. J. Wightman (Deputy- 
Mayor) delivered his annual address. The president said it must 
interest all photographers in England.to know what a very large 
number of awards had been won by their country in the St. Louis 
Exhibition, and it must be very satisfactory to them in Sussex to 
know that Mr. Job, of Hove, had been awarded a gold medal there. 
One could not take up the daily or weekly newspapers without being 
very much struck with the wonderful amount of process work—of 
which photography was the basis—there was to be seen, and there 
was no doubt a very large field for this kind of enterprise, and the 
future, he thought, would show a greatly increased amount of it. 
Alderman Wightman commented on the absence of artistic effect in 
some of the illustrated papers—‘“It is a photograph and in it goes.” 
He regretted he had not been able to attend the London photographic 
shows; there seemed to be a good deal of difference of opinion about 
the quality of them. There was a good deal, he believed, in what was 
said about giving a picture a good frame, and also a lot of truth 
in the assertion that portraits exhibited were simply pictures showing 
little white noses coming out of great black backgrounds. As to the 
picture postcard passion, this was being taken up to a startling extent, 
and the postcard makers must be reaping a very rich harvest. Touch- 
ing on the kind of camera of the future, the president commented on 
the reflecting camera, the chiet point.of which was that they got a 
reflected image of the exact size and subject that they were about to 
take, up to the very moment of exposure. To him it was just the 
thing that they wanted, and was one which must hold the field in 
the future. » In conclusion, he hoped they would have numerous entries 
in the competitions and a successful year. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 

Novemser 16.—Mr. Sellors having originated a gum-bichromate com- 
petition of a somewhat novel nature, the evening was devoted to 
judging the entries sent in and to a general discussion. Under the 
rules the competitors had to mount side by side a straightforward 
print on platinotype, P.O.P., or the like, and a gum picture from the 
same negative. A specially made graduated slip was supplied, from 
which a print had also to be made. Technical merit alone was to be 
considered, irrespective of any artistic qualities, which for once in a 
way had to take a back seat. Mr. Hugh Allen was adjudged the 
winner, Mr. Lepine Smith being a close second. Certainly Mr. 
Allen’s gum reproduction was remarkable for gradation and detail, and 
close resemblance to its P.O.P. neighbour. 

Mr. Packham, one of the judges, congratulated all on the excellence 


of the results sent in, and Mr. Allen in particular. He well ren 
bered, when the process was revived, with what laughter it 
received by the scientific photographer. It had, however, mang 
to survive, and the fact that artistic results were possible fror 
photographic basis was, in his opinion, a sufficient justification for 
existence. He thought, moreover, that all credit should be given 
worker who, by “faking,” produced results definitely aimed at. 
In the conversation which ensued Mr. Terry said that, fired y 
ambition to obtain the medal offered, he purchased the neces: 
appliances, coated his ewn paper, and set to work. At the star 
obtained two very creditable pictures. One, for instance, could 
at a glance which was the right way up. These two were, however, 
last, for on all subsequent occasions the gum and pigment dissol 
away, leaving the nice clean paper behind. He somehow felt he 
not worthy of the process and was going back to carbon and plat 
type. With Mr. Larkin the case was different. He had scrupulo 
followed all instructions, but the pigment coatings in every | 
refused to budge; he could wish for nothing more adhesive. 


ATTERCLIFFE.. PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

THE annual general meeting was held last week, Mr. A. Birtles he 
in the chair. The secretary’s and treasurer's reports showed 
society to be in a flourishing position, both numerically and financia 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year :—Presid 
Mr. F. H. Barnsley; vice-presidents, Messrs. A. Birtles, W. Dri 
W. J. Mills, and J. H. Gosling; treasurer, Mr. 8. Hughes; Cour 
Messrs. J. R. Whitehouse, G. Armitage, A. Groves, J. Moxon, F. 
Butcher, M. W. Tallent, J. M. Newman, L. Havenhand, and 
Osborne ; secretary, Mr. G. Walton, 57, Ditchingham Road ; assist 
secretary, Mr. H. M. Fisher, 37, Cruise Road, Ranmoor. The ] 
gramme for the next session, of which a forecast was given, prom 
an excellent course of lectures and demonstrations, 


WHITBY CAMERA CLUB. 


November 15.—Mr. Brown, in the absence of Mr. French, presi 
over a well attended meeting. He first called upon the Hon. Secreté 
Mr. Parkinson, to read the result of the first club competition. | 
. M. Sutcliffe said in his award (writing to Mr. Parkinson) :—‘“I th 
you will agree with me that there is a great improvement in the w 
sent in by the members of your camera club this month. No do 
he fine summer has had sometlting to do with this improvement, : 
after all, the sun does the work; our cameras and ourselyes are 
cols. It is very difficult to say which of the prints is the b 
Nos. 24, 25, 18, 17, 1, 7, 2, 14, 18, 21, 22, and 5 are all good. Of th 
I place Nos. 24 and 25 first, because they are more original in tr 
ment than any of the others. The photographer who did these ch 
he subjects for their beauty of line and beauty of mass, not beca 
they were considered good stock subjects, In each case the dark m 
of the tree in leaf stands out vigorously, and in each print the r 
makes a pleasing mass of white as a contrast. The prints are neit 
quite as perfect as they would have been had the high lights, - 
sky, and the road been rather lower in tone. It is difficult nowad 
o buy a printing paper which does not render the highest lig 
alsely. The paper-maker seems to cater for the beginner, who ma 
his negatives perilously thin. No. 18 is almost as good as 24 and 
and the taste shown in the mounting is to be commended. What < 
misses is concentration, There is no part of the picture which clai 
he attention of our eye. It is like a sermon which sends us to sle 
It is weak where 24 and 25 are strong, and it is harmonious where th 
wo are hard. No 17 is very poetical, but suffers from too m 
mount. Imagine this without its grey surrounding and white lir 
hew much swecter would it not be! The photographer is to be e 
gratulated on the clever way he has put the falling water to one s 
of his picture, and on the amount of subject included. The dome 1 
is in exquisite taste, and but for the Christmas-cardy style of mount 
I should have put this higher.” Mr. Sutcliffe went through 1 
whole of the twenty-five prints submitted, dealing out words of help 
praise and blame, which, no doubt, the members will put to g¢ 
use. Mr. Brown then, amid applause, handed Mr. Gray the telesco 
tripod given as a prize by Mr. Bruce. He then called upon I 
Slater to address the meeting. Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., who 
demonstrating Messrs. Beck’s specialities, then gave a most interestd 


and useful explanation of the principle and uses of vari¢ 
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beginning with the simplest lens of all, which, by the way, is 
Pes_the pinhole. From this he went to the spectacle lens, the 
The 
-eftzct, and functions of stops were explained ; the various defects 
Ps; the principles and uses of the telephoto Jens were dealt with ; 
n Messrs. Beck’s lenses were explained and their properties des- 
son, and the lenses shown round ; also the most up-to-date cameras 
: by Messrs. Beck were fully explained and passed round for 
ration, and, finally, a series of slides from negatives by various 
fessrs. Beck’s lenses were shown. The proceedings, which lasted 
it two and a half hours, were of the greatest interest throughout. 
Chairman tendered Mr. Slater the heartiest thanks of the club for 


4 or meniscus lens, and the symmetrical or rectilinear lens. 
gle 


mdeavours to instruct them. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


fhe 7th instant Mr. Fred W. Edwards gave a lecture and demon- 
ion before the members of the above society at the Y.M.C.A., on 
‘Ryolution of Photography—a marvel of Science.” Mr. Edwards 
they had to hark back several centuries to discover the germ 
Bich photography sprung. In the thirteenth century Albertus 
mus, experimenting with the metal silver, noticed that when he 
some nitrate of silver on his skin it was soon stained a dark 
Magnus merely observed this fact, 
fered no explanation, and was apparently ignorant of the light 
ing the silver nitrate to discolour the skin, For nearly 300 years 
m this the subject lay dormant, until Fabricus, in the sixteenth 
fury, observed that chloride of silver darkened the surface, but he, 
Magnus, never suspected the reason. In the seventeenth century 


yn when exposed to daylight. 


mendently, observed the changing of chloride of silver, but neither 


tt 
em knew the reason. No further advance was made until 1727, 


In 1804 Thomas 
igwood, son of the famous potter, published an account for copying 
itings on glass. He took a solution of silver nitrate, poured it ix 
He floated the paper for a few minutes and dried it in the 
He then placed a leaf on the top and exposed it to the light, 
he had to exhibit his pictures by artificial light because he could 
tem. The next person who took the subject up and carried 
was a Frenchman named Niepce, who made paper negatives, 
Was mmable to make a positive from them as the negatives went 


bas to the effect of light upon silver chloride. 


ieture on every one. He immediately came to the conclusion that 
effect must have been produced through the operation of some 
mucal substance which was lying in the cupboard, and by investiga- 
Miownd that the cause was a dish of mercury. Daguerre also dis- 
ited the secret Wedgwood failed to find—how to fix a picture in 
salt. In 1839 Sir John Herschel applied hypo-sulphite of 
the fixation of Daguerre’s picture—a marked advance in 
y. Mr. Edwards dealt at length with the discoveries made 
Talbot and Frederick Scott Archer, who worked out the 
wet plate collodion process in 1850. Many busy hands 
work to produce a collodion dry plate, prominent among 
Ot Was our great, local scientist, Sir William Abney, of Measham 
of discoveries would oceupy a whole lecture. Perfec- 
collodion dry plates was, however, found an impossibility, 
‘ine emulsion process was introduced by Dr. Maddox, of 
This process, with improvements, is still used to-day. 
efore concluding, dealt with colour photography, the 


» he was in drink at the time. 


discovery of the wonderful X-rays, and the latest wonder of photo- 
graphy—that of telegraphing a photograph. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


———— 


Brrorr Mr. Registrar Hope last week a sitting was held for the 
public examination of Mr. Charles Hicks Eykyn, described as of Eaton 
Terrace, S.W., process engraver, and the debtor stated, in reply 
to Mr. W. P. Bowyer, assistant official receiver, that on coming of 
age in 1892 he received £10,000 from the trustees of his grandfather’s 
will. He then contributed £300 towards the expenses of an unsuceess- 
ful attempt to exploit a patent invention for the cold storage of meat, 
and in 1893 he went to Algiers and invested $8,000 as partner in a 
firm of foreign coaling agents. In 1897 the debtor returned to England, 
and he had since been engaged in various undertakings, his insolvency 
being attributed to loss in connection with the Direct Photographure 
Company, also to other losses, and to his expenditure having exceeded 
his income. He returned his expenditure since October 9, 1900, at 
£5,423. ‘The examination was closed, the ranking liabilities being 
returned at £1,061 and the assets at £65 10s. 


THE photograph of a letter decided a case at Birmingham last week, 
when Mrs. Robinson obtained an order for maintenance against her 
husband, a brewer’s clerk. The couple led a happy life, said. counsel, 
until last July. The husband had been absenting himself from home, 
but he explained that business had kept him, and the wife believed him 
One night, however, Mr. Robinson sat up very late. He wrote a letter, 
and then fell asleep. Mrs. Robinson came downstairs, read the letter 
and, realising the importance of it, had it photographed. It was to 
Mr. Robinson’s mother, and ran: —‘‘ Mater mine,—I sometimes think 
that I am an out-and-out rotter. ... I have met a girl that was 
made for me, and God help me. TI hope it is not blasphemy. I don’t 
know what to do. I suppose I ought to know what to do, and that 
is to put all these thoughts from me; but the spirit is not willing in 
this case, and the flesh does not run counter. My darling girl knows 
how I am situated, and pities me in my fate.” A separation was 
arranged, but Mrs. Robinson forgave her husband, and took him home. 
The infatuation, however, was too strong, and Mrs. Robinson was 
subsequently compelled to take proceedings. When the phetiograph 
of the letter was handed up to the Bench for examination, Mr, 
Robinson said, “You need not trouble about it. I wrote it.” 


SENTENCE on a Canvasser.—Sydney John Halse, thirty-five, can- 
vasser, was indicted for embezzling £2 Qs. belonging to Alfred Joseph 
Hall, of the Western Enlargement Company, Fore Street, Exeter. 
On the case being called, prisoner made application for the assistance 
of counsel, as he had no means to engage one. His Lordship said that 
pplied to nine of tem people who entered the dock. He could not 
interfere in the matter. Mr. Dummett prosecuted. According to the 
case for the prosecution, prisoner was engaged in January to canvass 
Exeter and district for orders for the enlargement of photographs, and 
to receive moneys from customers. His wages were 10s. a week and’ 
commission, and he averaged £2 a week.- On September 19, Mr. 
Newton, a publican of Newton Poppleford, settled an account of 30s. 
with the prisoner for an enlargement, in respect of which the prisoner” 
only paid the prosecutor 25s. Prisoner also received £5 from, Mr. 
Parsons, of Newton Poppleford, for an-enlargement, but he only 
accounted for £4 10s. Another order was obtained from Miss Smale, 
of Newton Poppleford, who paid 7s. 6d. on account. Prisoner took 
the photograph to prosecutor, and said it was that of his wife’s 
mother, asking him what he would enlarge it for. Prosecutor said 
that as he was an employé he would enlarge it for 6s. Prisoner went 
to Miss Smale, and said he was very sorry he had. broken the enlarge~!¥ 
ment on his way out. He obtained, however, a balance of 13s. 6d. 
due from Miss Smale. Prisoner did not return to his employment, but 

sent a letter in which he said he was unable to make up the orders as 

Prosecutor could keep all: commission 

that was due to him to-settle the matter. «Prisoner, however, had no 

running account with his:employer; and ‘$:walshis’ duty te pay the 
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money in as he received it. Prisoner alleged in defence it was a 
matter of account. The jury returned a verdict of guilty, with a 
recommendation to mercy. Accused was sentenced to four months’ 
hard labour. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Messrs. Russrnn anp Son, of Baker Street, and Mr. W. S. Stuart, 
of Richmond, have had the honour of taking photographs of their 
Majesties the King and Queen of Portugal. 

Tae annual report and balance sheet of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Amateur Photographic Association just to hand shows 
a most promising state of things, and there are few societies with an 
existence of twenty-one years that can show a bank balance of close 
on £400. 

TxE monthly catalogue of secondhand and shop-soiled photographic 
goods and special bargain list are to hand from the Tella Camera 
Company, 110, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. Some scores of 
really good bargains are offered at very cheap prices. The company 
also make a speciality of exchanging cameras, and also of supplying 
every kind of apparatus on easy terms as well as for cash. 

Tr is with regret that we have to announce the death, on the 11th 
inst., of William Middleton Ashman, of Old Bond Street, Bath. Mr. 
Ashman was a well known and prominent figure in the photographic 
world for many years, and was one of the founders of the old Bene- 
volent Association, the founder of the Bath Photographic Society, and 
well known at the Photographic Convention. He was a frequent 
contributor to our pages, and was associated with Mr. Offord in a long 
series of researches on the manufacture of gelatino-chloride printing- 
out papers at a time when little was known of the manufacture of the 
same. These papers are still valuable for reference to all experi- 
menters. 

Tue Southampton Exhibition.—The Southampton Exhibition will 
be held from December 14 to 21, and comprises the usual classes, with 
the addition of a special post-card class, for which no fee is required. 
The judges are Mes F. H. Evans, J. C. 8. Mummery, F.R.P.S., 
and H. Snowden Ward, F.8.P.S.. Special plaques (size 74 by 33%) 
have been designed for the awards, and, ag in previous years, it 
has been arranged for exhibits entered at Hove and Southsea Exhibition 
to be forwarded carriage free to Southampton, and a special award 
is offered for the best work at all three exhibitions. Full particulars 
and entry forms may he obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

PHoroGRAPHING Trawlers by Searchlight.—H.M.S. “Hebe” arrived 
at Great Yarmouth last week for the purpose of carrying out an 
important and interesting experiment in connection with the 
investigation into the North Sea outrage by the Russian Baltic 
Fleet. It will be remembered that it has been alleged that 
there were no hostile warships in the North Sea, and that the 
Russians mistook the Hull trawlers for Japanese torpedo boats, even 
after the latter had been illuminated by searchlights from the Russian 
fleet. After ‘dark, the “ He turned her searchlight upon 
a steam fishing drifter of the Huil type, which was in motion, and 
simultaneously a photograph was taken of the little craft, which 
it is understood will in due cow e submitted to the International 
Commission of Inquiry. T 3 nent was conducted about a 
mile off the harbour, and yiewed from the shore the drifter bore 
no resemblance when illuminatiad to a torpedo boat. 

At the last meeting of the British Optical Association, held on 
Wednesday, at the Mount Vernon Hospital, Fitzroy Square, with 
Mr. M. W. Dunscombe, of Bristol (president), in the chair, several 
ideas of importance to sight-testing opticians were discussed. This 
association was formed in 1895 for the purpose of examining opticians, 
in order that the public might be protected in some manner from 
the swarms of unscrupulous men who were selling spectacles existent 
in this country. The president reported that they had had an 
exceedingly good financial year, and a large increase of membership, 
which is obtainable by examination only. They had decided to use 
the word “Optologist,” as meaning one who practises sight-testing 
as a special feature of his business. A significant inference might 


be drawn of the power possessed by good organisation from the 
fact that at this meeting the possibilities of obtaining a charter 
were discussed, some of the gentlemen present practically guaranteeing 
the financial support that such a measure would require. 


Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addre 
of the writers are given, 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by 


correspondents. 
—S 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I was very pleased to see your article on “The Me 
System,” on the 11th inst. There is no doubt that this subject can 
be too widely discussed, and perhaps you will be good enough to al 
me Space for a remark or two. 

In your article you refer to the “imperial system, and its y 
practicable units and multiples.” These units, I take it, are the ir 
pound, and gallon, which are in themselves serviceable enough, ~ 
what of their multiples?’ Lo quote only our tables of length: 
sufficient to show that our multiples are very far from servicea 
and if anyone is satisfied with our table of square measure I wo 
merely suggest that he work out any ordinary sum of compound mv 
plication, say 16 square yards, 7 square feet, 32 square inches by 
and compare the labour with that involved in a similar computat 
under the metric system. 

Or, again, are our tables of capacity satisfactory, with a bus 
varying in value all over the kingdom, and abounding in sim 
anomalies? The British Weights and Measures Association admits 
absurdities in our present system, and it seems only a question 
whether we shall embark on the process of “patching up,” or adop 
system that is now in vogue in so many civilised countries.—I : 
Sirs, your obedient servant, * E. Jonson, Secretary 

The Decimal Association, Oxford Court, Cannon Street, London, E 

November 16th, 1904. 


PACKING DRY PLATES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have had in use for some time a method of pack 
dry plates, which is very similar to the one advocated by Dr. Miet 
noticed by you in this week’s Journal, and find that it answers adn 
ably. I take large sheets of thin glazed cardboard, about two-sh 
thickness, and coat them with a thin solution of brown shellac 
methylated spirit. When dry they are well rubbed with a clean dust 
to remove any adhering particles that might abrade the film, and | 
up to the required size. Some 10 x 8 plates packed months ago w 
this cardboard show no traces of reduction due to the packing mater 
such a familiar sight with some commercial plates. I also use the se 
sheets with additional coating of the varnish in lieu of rubber she 
when platinum printing.—Yours faithfully, 8. T. Harris 

November 18th, 1904. 


THE ANTINOUS RELEASE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As it will probably interest your professional read 
we should be glad if you will kindly mention in your columns that 
can supply our Antinous Release, 6ft. long, of a pattern suitable 
use on Houghton’s studio shutter, at a cost of 5s. The Release, 
course, does away entirely with the necessity for constant renew 
of perishable rubber parts and the attendant expense of same.—| 
are, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, W. Watson anp Sons. 

313, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

November 19th, 1904. 


THE TRAILL TAYLOR MEMORIAL LECTURE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I shall be much obliged if you will inform the read 
of the BririsH JourNaL or PHorocrapny that the subject cho: 
for the seventh Traill Taylor memorial lecture, by Dr. R. T. Gla 
brock, Director of the National Physical Laboratory, is “Mode 
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ean Relation to Photographic Optics.” Dr. Glazebrook will 
. deal with the testing of photographic lenses, and the new 
4 | bench constructed by Messrs. R. and J. Beck, for the National 


pptice! 
physical Laboratory, 

ember 15th, at 8 p.m., at the rooms of the Royal Photographic 
Pecem 5 


will be shown. The lecture takes place on 
6, Russell Square, and Mr. Conrad Beck has kindly consented 


fociety, 6 i 
P. Evertrr, Hon. Sec. 


bake the chair.—Faithfully yours, 

68, Hvering Road, N. 

November 19th, 1904. 

DUTY FREE ALCOHOL. 
To the Editors. 


(entlemen,—I, as manager of this association, have been in corre- 


iancellor of the Exchequer, with the result that Mr. H. Entwistle, 
A of our members gave evidence before them on Wednesday last. 


dlised the importance of this commission to their respective 
jismesses, and therefore thought a copy of Mr. Entwistle’s letter to 
eas to the evidence he gave might be of interest to you, with your 
per, circulating, as it does, among such users, and might create an 
derest in the question.—I am, dears Sirs, yours faithfully, 
FRANK Brrp, Manager. 
The Manchester Process and Wood Engravers’ Association, 51, 
ilantic Chambers, 7, Brazennose Street, Manchester. 

November 19th, 1904. 
EXTRACT FROM MR. ENTWISTLE 


S LETTER. 


Dear Mr. Bird,—As arranged, I gave evidence before the above 
mmittee on the 16th inst. 
s.used in the process trade. Of course, I told them chiefly for the 


I was asked for what purposes alcohol 


manufacture of collodion for negative making, collodion for stripping 
imposes, as a constituent of developers, as a thinning medium for 
illodion which has become too thick for use, and as a dehydrating 
gent in the case of the rapid drying of dry plate negatives. In 
lisver to a question as to the objections to the use of mineralised 
pint, I stated that the impurities caused fog, and generally upset the 
iver bath. Dr. Thorpe did not appear to think, however, that un- 
Mineralised spirit, which can be obtained under special Excise regu- 
tions was detrimental. I, however, quoted Sir Wm. de W. Abney, 
ho states that methylated alcohol of any kind is not suitable for 


Talso pointed out the great saving in cost if we were allowed to 
ise absolute alcohol duty free, giving the price for methylated spirit 
about 3d. per pound, and the price of absolute alcohol as 4s. 6d. 
pound, nearly all of this difference being accounted for by the 
cise duty. Dr. Thorpe asked me why I objected to the use of 
Mtthylated alcohol, and did not object to use Mawson’s collodion, 
ch he inferred contained methylated ether? I told him that if 
lie duty on alcohol was done away with there would be no inducement 
use methylated solvents of any kind, and that therefore there 
Mas less likelihood of anything going wrong with the silver bath, 
ch a Present is by no means a rare occurrence, I will, however, 


you have a copy of the evidence immediately it comes to hand, as 
Homised per telephone. 


a aeeeemnn 


Bonper City Cammra Crus 
he Winter's 
n Tuesday e 


(Carlisle) —The opening meeting of 

Session was held at the Liberal Club, Lowther Street, 

it, peresing, November 8. Mr. R. H. Bevan presided, and 

a aie Tepresentative audience of members Messrs. OC. P. 

7 cture What can be done with a Hand Camera,” illustrated 
| €xcellent slides, showing a large. variety of subjects, and 
ities of the hand camera. 


Patent Dews. 


a eee 
The following applications for patents were made between Novem- 

ber 7 and November 12, 1904 :— 

Cameras.—No. 24,036. ‘Improvements in photographic cameras.” 
Edgar Samuel Hunter, and William Edward Hanchard. 

Cameras.—No, 24,183. “Improvements in or relating to photographic 
cameras.” Alfred Julius Boult. 

Photography.—No. 24,235. “New method of photography and means 
therefor.” Samuel Henry Crocker. 

Printing Frames.—No. 24,246. 
photographic printing frames.” Kodak, Ltd. 

Printing Frames.—No. 24,247. “Improvements in or relating to 
photographic printing frames.” Kodak, Ltd, 

Coloured Photographs.—No. 24,290. “Process for producing coloured 
photographs.” Gustay Koppmann. 

Photography.—No. 24,311. “Improvement in the art of photo- 
graphy.” Arthur Henry Gittings. 


“Improvements in or relating to 


Answers to Correspondents, 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
img queries, must be addressed to “THE Epitors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


"4 Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. , Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & OO., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

*,* Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


ee eS 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


A. Walker, 39, Plymouth Street, Lower Broughton, Manchester. 
John Byrom’s House, near Manchester, 


A. G. Marshall, 43, Bridge Street, Morpeth. Photograph of High Church Cottages, 
Morpeth, as a Snow Scene, with Design and Christmas Greetings in Top 
Corners. Photograph of Lady's Chapel in Bothal Woods, Morpeth. 

F. G. Steggles, Stanley House, Midsomer Norton, near Bath. 
Paulion Rovers Footbal Club. 

G. Cross, 66, Sussex Street, Preston. 
Preston. 


Photograph of 


Photograph of the 
Two Photoyraphs of Views in Moor Park, 


J, Davidson, 7, Ibrox Terrace, Govan, Glasgow. 


Photograph of Clyde Steame 
“Duchess of Hamilton ” in a Storm. ce ! i 


EXPERIMENTER.—The paper you require is known as ferrogallic, and 
can be obtained from Marion and Co., Soho Square, W. 


H. Marriy.—The book is published in America, but you could obtain 
it from Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 


“A SUBSCRIBER.”—The paper you used is a collodio-chloride ; therefore, 
when you flooded the print with collodion, it naturally par- 
tially dissolved the image-bearing film, and caused it to run 
into the ridges or streaks. 


H. Hatus.—lIf you have copyrighted the negatives you must assign 
the copyright to purchaser; this would not prevent you selling 
other negatives. Purchasers of negatives or prints could not 
copyright unless you gave permission. 


Antiric1at Licut.— Srup10” asks: “Is there a book published on 


‘Artificial Light for Portraiture in the Studio? ? If so, you 


10: 
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DEVELOPING AND Fixine.—“ G. 


Sporr 


LanrerN Lamps. 


“A. B. C.”—Kither you did not wash sufficiently between the gold and 


Artirician Ligur ry Srupro.— 
good as to advise us as to the best book 
Light’ ? 
Slingsby issued a work on flashlight pho 


CrrnitLtoip.—* D. D.” 


will greatly oblige by letting me know where it may be ob- 


tained.” In reply: 


We may, 


See answer to “ Inquirer.” 


.’—Yours is such a purely trade matter that it docs not come 
witniin our province to advise. 


however, say that 


the best way of getting your paper’ onthe market will be to 


advertise it in the journals. 


Most professional photographers 


will test it, and give you a report—of course, for a fee. 


A. M. Macpona.—We are sorry we mistook the purport of your 


query. Obviously, we cannot know the.exact formula, but you 
probably know Wellington’s formula for chloro-bromide emul- 


sion; if not, we will give it you, 


to use. 


and 


this we should advise you 


platinum baths or else the temperature of your solutions varied 


too much. 


The defects are the all 


oo familiar blisters which 


are often met with just at the commencement of the cold 


weather. 


ScreEns.—‘ BRoMIDE ” 


asks : 


“Wil 


you kindly let me know 


where a photographic positive of a half-tone process screen may 


be obtained? 


Co., Farringdon Road. 
prices. 


and Groups by Artificial 


Co.) some few years ago. 


also deal with the subject. 


says: 


of Celluloid’ 


number of sheets 3 ft. 


informs me that there is 
solution for plates. 


with a recipe for same.” 
Stock solution. 


Also the probable cost of 
The screens may probably be had 
Tf they su 
We do not know them. 


“ TNQUIRER ” 


“Photo 


“The paragra 
(issue November 11) is in 
you kindly let me know where it can be purchased in sheets 
about 1-100th of an inch in thickness? 
long, 
celluloid of various thicknesses is su 


maniand Co., Aldermanbury, H.C. 


A. D.” writes as follows: 


5 in. 


same?” In reply: 
Messrs. Penrose and 
hem they will quote 


from 
pply 


asks: “ Weuld you be so 
o get on ‘ Portraiture 
In reply: The late Mr. 
ography (Marion and 
Miniature,” Nos. 29 and 31, 


ph on ‘The Manipulation 


eresting. Now, will 


I am in want of a 
wide.” In reply: Sheet 
pplied by Messrs. Guiter- 


“A friend 


a combined developing and fixing 


Do you know o 
T should feel greatly obliged if you will kindly 
In reply : T 
Sodium sulphite, 4 ounces; caustic potash (in 


such a mixture? If so, 
favour me 


he following may be used : 


sticks), 480 grains ; Kachin, 480 grains; water, up to 10 ounces. 
For fully exposed plates take stock solution, 6 drams; hypo 
solution (one part hypo to five of water), 10 drams; water, 15 


drams, 


¥ Prints.—* Trooper ” 
you can te 
P.O.P. print. 


says: 
1 me the cause of spots showing on enclosed mait 
They appear directly after toning and fixing, 


«J 


shall esteem it a favour if 


when beginning to wash, and my printer cannot account for 


them. 
T fail to de 


? 


In reply : 


I am of opinion it is carelessness in manipulation, but 
ect precise cause.” 


Tf you, a professional 


photographer, seeing the work done, cannot detect the cause of 


at the finished print. 
he manipw 


—“ LANTERN ” 
he scope of your column, 


condenser? 


orm of a flight of steps?” 


as shown in your sketch (No. 1), t 


« 


says: 


I shall 


ell me why in oil lanterns the wicks are placed end on 
Would the light not 
placed with their broad sides para 
urther increase of light obtained 


In rep 


he light is far more bri 


he spots, we «an scarcely be expected to do so by merely iooking 
Evidently 
ations, which you should be able to detect yourself. 


hey are due to something in 


f the query comes within 
ve greatly obliged if you can 
o the 
be greater if the wicks were 
lel to the condenser, and a 
by arranging them in the 
y: With the wicks arranged 
liant, 


and in every way better, than it would beif they were arranged 


according to your second sketch. 


self by trial. 


BICHROMATED GELATINE.—“ PHOTOPHIL ” 


for a photo-mechanical process hy bichromated gelatine 


n 


Chis you can prove for your- 


lates 
find 


writes: “In making 


since the cooler weather that in development, no matter y 
the temperature of the water, the gelatine ‘frills’ and quits 


glass. What is the cause? Is it due to the cleaning of 
glass? Hitherto, I have not used any substratum, as i 


had¢ 
1 sometimes adhere so fast as to bring a 
flakes of glass rather than separate. Can you sugge' 
remedy?” In reply: The gelatine film will certainly not adl 
o the glass unless the latter is made thoroughly clean. 


surface of it should be ground to give the gelatine a hold. 


very desirable to have absolutely naked glass in the s 
and gelatine wi 


CopyricHt.—‘ OPERATOR” writes: “Two years ago, while opera 
for a firm ofp hotographers, I.took a 12 by 10 negativ 
a very popular singer. It is the lady’s favourite portrait, 
is constantly being reproduced. - It was copyrighted at 
time,’ but the business .has passed into other hands ar 
know the copyright was not transferred. I have prints of 
picture, and want to know if I can copyright it afresl 
my own name, as I was the actual author. Your kind opi 
will greatly oblige, as the same’ applies to other pictur 
rave produced.” In reply: If the copyright has not | 
igned, it is still the property of your former employer. 
certainly have no claim whatever to it, as you were paid 
doing your work. 


as 


Marxkep Prirs.— Prints” writes: “Will you kindly give n 
little help upon the ‘following’? ' When fixing enlargements 1 
spray, am much troubled with fixative drying in spots, spoi 
enlargement. Haye tried best fixatives, sprays, also sprayin 
different distances, hut to no purpose, so am obliged to st 
them instead; but understand there is a slight risk in this, 
would therefore be pleased to be able to spray satisfacto 
Will you also kindly inform me if plats and carbons car 
steamed satisfactorily?” -In reply: We scarcely unders' 
what you mean by fixing by steaming or spraying. The pr 
way to fix bromide pictures is by immersing them in a solu 
of hyposulphite of soda. In future write on one side of 
paper only, please. 


Various QuERIES.—‘ CELLOIDINE ” “1. Do you-use the s 
weight of celloidine in making: up collodion as given 
pyroxyline? 2. Which would you choose for illuminant in 
ng, (a) duplex oil, (b). incandescent gas, (c) plain 
burner? I have been using acetylene (which is very relia 
but im new premises not convenient; (a) seems reliable 
more trouble, (b) light value so variable. 3. Re Mr, 
Farmer’s article in the issue for October 28, can you inform 
where suitable positives from screens can be obtained, 
what the probable cost for, say, 20 by 16?” In reply 
Cellotdine is put up in packets, the contents of which, w 
ever its weight, represents one ounce of pyroxyline. 2. 
should employ incandescent gas lights They may prob 
be had from Messrs. Penrose and Co., Farringdon Road, | 
We do not know the price. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


With reference to our apology to Ilford, 
Limited, which appeared, under the 
above heading, in our last issue, we 
much regret that, through a desire to 
give it prominence, we did not make 
clear that it was from the editorial chair, and should 
lave appeared under the ‘heading of “Ex Cathedra.” We 
listen to rectify any misunderstanding on this point, 
md to remove also any suspicion of a desire to shelter 
Mselves by the publication of the letter from Herr F. 
Dyck, which appears on same page. We again express 
i regret that we should have been the means of giving 
my further publication to the misrepresentations that 
peared in the “Photographisches Wochenblatt” in the 
tise of Ilford, Limited, v. Westendorp and Wehner, and 
mn which the real decision was exactly reversed, which 
Was in favour of Ilford, Limited, both in the lower and 
ipper courts, and against Westendorp and Wehner, who 
Were the ones found guilty of an improper infringement of 
the label and trade mark of Ilford, Limited, and con- 
“mned in damages and costs accordingly, with an 
mjunction restraining any further continuance of the 
offence. And we regret still more that, based upon that 
*port, we should have made the remarks we did, entitled 
ford and German Injustice,” and which we admit were 
(ute unwarranted. We offer our fullest and sincerest 
ipologies, with every expression of regret, to Ilford, 
limited, for this unfortunate occurrence, and hope it will 
tow be quite understood by our readers that instead of 
Mere being any pretence of a ground of complaint against 
ford, Limited, or any foundation for the unjust impu- 


i=) 


i 


| 


| tations made upon them, they have been the ones entirely 


| ment, and this the promoters agreed to. 


in the right in the matter, and so completely so, that 
when taking proceedings in German courts against German 
subjects, they both in the court of first instance and 


| again on appeal, obtained decisions in their favour, with 


substantial damages. 


* * % 
Treaece. Many of our readers will be glad to hear 
° r. F. J. Tan toveeae Wa By SRM Ptr 
Mortimer. that there is a considerable improvement 


in the condition of Mr. F. J. Mortimer, 
the sub-editor of the B.J., and although his recovery from 
the very serious operation which he underwent about a 
month ago is likely to be somewhat tedious, we are hoping 
to see him back in his accustomed chair before the close 
of the year. 
* * * 


A Lovely View There are 


4 é probably very few photo- 
aved. 


graphers who do not by repute or actu- 
ally know that particular region of which Bettws-y-Coed 
is the centre, and which is so rich in work for the camera. 
user, and therefore they will be glad to hear that as a 
result of the resistance offered by local authorities, on the 
score of danger to scenery, to the projected railway from 
Snowdon to Bettws-y-Coed, a compromise hasi been arrived 
at. With regard to the Swallow Falls, it is agreed that 
the proposed tunnel of 155 yds. should’ be increased in 
length to 275 yds., the line to be laid for the remainder 
of the distance in a cutting toi be screened by planting and 
rough walling. This, it was claimed, would protect the 
cliffs from disfigurement. The District Council asked for 
a level crossing over the road near Pont-y-Pair, in the 
village, rather than a bridge 20 ft. high and an embank- 
The Board of 
Trade afterwards accepted the settlement of the parties, 
subject to clauses to be drafted. 


* * * 

The * Under the above title an organisation 

ee Science has recently been established, the objects. 
uild. 


of which are briefly: (1) To enforce the 
necessity of applying scientific method to all branches of 
human endeavour ; (2) to bring before the Government the 
scientific aspects of all matters affecting the national wel- 
fare; (3) to promote and extend the application of scientific 
principles; and (4) io promote scientific education. Sir 
Norman Lockyer is the President of the Organising Com- 
mittee, Lord Avebury the Treasurer, and Lady Lockyer 
the Honorary Assistant Treasurer. The Guild has already 
been joined by a considerable number of Fellows of the 
Royal Society and other influential persons. The contri- 
bution required from subscribers is merely. nominal, 2s. 6d. 
per annum, with an entrance fee of ike amount. Further 
B 
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information as to its aims, objects, and organisation, can 
be obtained on application to the Honorary Secretary of 
the Guild, Mr. C. Cuthbertson, 9, York Terrace, London, 
S.W. 


* ae * 


Failure of an Many will remember that some twenty 
Art School. years ago Professor Herkomer estab- 
lished a school of art for students of both sexes at Bushey. 
At first the schoel was, we believe, a success, but of late 
years it has not been, and a year or so back it was found 
necessary to close it, as it was no longer a paying concern. 
It was alleged at the time that the students spent more 
time in studying Nature in the open than they did in study- 
ing art in the studios. Be that as it may, the property, 
which covers about half an acre, was sold at auction last 
week by order of the trustees for the debenture-holders, 
and realised £1,300. The starting of a private art school 
on the lines of that at Bushey was a bold venture on the 
part of Professor Herkomer, and was deserving of better 
success than it met with. There are now so many public 
art schools under Government and municipal auspices that 
we are afraid private schools on the lines of Herkomer’s 
will meet with but little success from a commercial point 
of view. 


fis * ¥* 
Cinematograph It is seldom now that one hears of acci- 
Accidents. dents with cinematograph films as com- 


pared with what used to be the case when the instrument 
was firsi introduced, although there are probably more 
shows now being given than at any other time. 
be attributed to two reasons: one that the operators with 
éhem now know better the nature of what they are dealing 
with than they did at first; the other is the conditions 
imposed by County Councils and others with regard to 
the exhibition of cinematograph pictures. One note- 
worthy thing at the present time is that when, perchance, 
there is a “blaze-up,” the audience seem to keep their 
heads instead of being panic-stricken, as used at one time 
to be the case. This applies equally, we are pleased to 
say, when there is an alarm of fire in a theatre and other 
crowded assembly. Last week we read that while a cine- 
matograph show was being given at the Royal Assembly 
Rooms, Woolwich, the films became ignited and blazed up, 
and the operator was badly burned about the head and 
hands. There was no panic, however; the audience left the 
place quietly, and the fire was quickly extinguished. Still, 
a film of a non-inflammable nature, as thin! and flexible as 


celluloid, is yet a desideratum accidents are better 
avoided than remedied afterwards. 

% %* 
Exports to In these days of continuous complaint 
Egypt. concerning British exports, the following 


figures will be a surprise to many who are in alarm at 
the supposed decadence of the country. They are taken 
from “Export,” a Berlin newspaper. They relate to the 
imports by Egypt of scientific instruments and astronomical 
and optical appliances. The totals are given in Turkish 
pounds, the value of which is about 25 per cent. more 
than English sovereigns :— 


1901. 1902. 1903. 
France 10,533 8,283 12,914 
Great Britain... 5,643 7,773 9,014 
United States... 4,478 3,201 856 
Germany... ... 4,054 3,456 6,147 
Austria-Hungary 2,166 1,750 1,554 
Turkey 1,214 833 574 
Ttaly 719 868 2,773 


Tt will be seen that England’s exports to that country in 


This may | 


1903 exceeded those of 1901 by about 60 per cent. Wit 
the exception of the small figures marked down to Ital 
the exports by Great Britain have been really the mo: 
progressive of any country on the list. - Even the declin 
in values in 1902, which is observable for almost ever 
other country, did not take place in the case of Gres 
Britain, but the figures show an advance of 40 per cen 
on the previous year. Why should so many Englishme 
disparage their countrymen? 


* * * 
Duty-free Ti has long been a crying grievance thi 
alcohol. the manufacture of certain chemicals an 


dye-stuffs in this country is heavily handicapped whe 
pure duty-paid alcohol has to be employed, as the meth 
ated spirit will not answer the purpose; whereas in Ge 
many pure alcohol is allowed to be used for manufacturim 
urposes, upon which no duty is imposed. Some tin 
back a Committee was appointed to inquire into the u 
of duty-free alcohol, and last week it met, and several w: 
nesses were examined. The permission of the use of dut 
ree alcohol for industrial purposes would not be the boc 
o photographers that it would have been when the coll 
dion process was the process of the day. Still, it woul 
be a boon now to many. Some lodk upon the collodic 
process as being an obsolete one, but they will possib 
e surprised to know that it is still extensively, if not ur 
versally, employed by process workers and those who pr 
duce commercially enlarged negatives for carbon and plai 
notype enlargements. In the manufacture of the collodic 
ether made from methylated alcohol answers quite we 
and its cost is roughly about a shilling a pound; where 
the alcohol costs about three times, or more, this sur 
Methylated spirit would do quite well for negative coll 
dion but for two reasons. First, that it is not strom 
enough—60 deg. to 64 deg. O.P. equal a 8.G. of abo 
.830—and it is not allowed to be strengthened by redi 
tillation. When the spirit was first allowed to be sold 
could be had of the strength of .805 (commercial absolute 
but that was afterwards prohibited. The second reason 
that the wood naphtha used for the methylated is ve! 
impure. If a pure, or refined, wood naphtha could 1 
used, it would not be harmful. But all samples of # 
wood spirit for methylating have to be submitted to 4 
Excise authorities before they are used, and if they a 
found to be anything but of a quite crude nature the 
use is prohibited. 


* * 


Toned Bromide In the “Photographische Correspo 
Prints. denz” this month a very pleasing tone 
bromide print is published which must attract the admiz 
tion of most, if not all, photographers. The subject is 
modern Sappho, leaning against a tree in contemplatio 
The negative is one of Reutlinger’s, of superb finish, th 
displays the whole range of gradation in the paper, whi 
is manufactured by the Neue Photographische Gese! 
schaft, Berlin-Steglitz. It is known as the Matt N.P. 
No. III. The tone of the print particularly interes 
us, as it is of a rich, warm sepia shade, obtained | 
sulphur toning. As it may be possible to produce simil 
effects upon other makes of bromide paper, we give 01 
readers the particulars of the process. The pictures ai 
developed with ferrous oxalate, well fixed and washe 
The toning bath is fixed as follows:—50 grammes of hyp 
sulphite of soda; 300 c.c. of hot distilled water. to whi 
5 grammes of powdered alum is added; 15 to 2 c.c. of 
10 per cont. solution of silver nitrate; it is only necessal 
to make this addition to a new, fresh bath, as its purpo! 
is to diminish the rapidity of action. Such a bath 

preferable in all cases, and it is indispensable to heat tl 
fresh bath two or three times to 122 deg. or 140 deg. Falu 
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allowing it to cool after each application of heat. The 
solution should have a temperature of from 100 deg. to 
120 deg. Fahr. for use. _ Toning occupies from fifteen to 
qventy minutes, but the time is more prolonged with cooler 
solutions. Any deposit should be removed from the 
yints with a brush or pledget of cotton wool. A prepara- 
tory bath of 20 grammes of common salt per 20 c.c. of water 
at 70 deg. Fahy. will produce redder tones. Prints which 
e to be developed with organic developers, such as 
metolhydroquinone, show a greater tendency to reddish 
Frown in toning. Old baths, before further use, should be 
freshened by the addition of an equal quantity of new 


oning solution. 


hav’ 


* x 


A New At the last meeting of the Physical 
lectric Light Society a new form of optical lantern for 
antern. use with the electric current was exhi- 
bited. The particular instrument shown’ was designed 
pecially for science lectures. The novelty consisted in 
he use of three Nernst filaments arranged closely together. 
i is provided with a long range of adjustment for focus- 
and can be instantly changed for throwing the picture 
horizontally or vertically. Tt can also be fitted with a 
reversing prism where necessary. ‘We may say en passant 
hat the Nernst lamp has not, at any rate among photo- 
napliers, earned the popularity it deserves. Jt is 
apable of giving a light of far greater brilliancy than that 
obtained from the ordinary incandescent lamps. It has 
uch greater actinic power, and can be had of such size 
to compare with the smaller arc lights. Its drawbacks 
light, mainly centring upon the. original outlay for 
he complete iamp, which is much in excess of the cost 
of the incandeseent bulb lamp. Next the light does not 
instantly appear at iis brightest the moment the current 
is switched on. It takes a matter of twenty to forty 
seconds to arrive at its full brightness, and this—such 
js the impatience that characterises modern workers— 
is considered a great drawback. It can be switched off 
instantly, however. We reserve to the last a most impor- 
tant characteristic—the cheapness of the lamp in use. We 
ere recently discussing the matter with a manufacturer 
hose current bill averaged £22 per annum. He had 
recently had all his incandescent bulbs taken down, and he 
alculated that the economy of current would in nine 
months’ time cover the cost of his alterations. He would 
hen have his future current at a great reduction! of cost. 
Where lights are intended to be kept continuously burning 
here can be no doubt of the advisability of adopting the 
erst lamp. 


sing, 


we S. 


* * * 


rass and 
Copoer 
Halftone 
Blocks. 


Some years ago, at the Colonial Institute 
Photographie Exhibition, some halftone 
blocks on brass were shown, and since 
then, brass has been occasionally used 
jor this work, but zinc or copper have practically the 
feld to themselves. Herr Fleck, who is well known as a 
practical photo-mechanical writer, points out in the 
1 Photographische Chronik” that zinc becomes crystalline 
and brittle when subjected to the necessary heat for 
burning in of the enamel print, and that copper, which is 
not subject to this defect, is much dearer, and that the 
best etch for this, ferric chloride, is by no means the 
‘deal one. Now he states that the hard brass metal in 
04 to 0.5 millimétre thickness is the most suitable sub- 
Stitute, and that the etching is quieter and more even 
han with copper. and, therefore, the dots do not lose in 
harness, and that the burning-in takes place more 
ftickly and more certainly. Further, that a thicker ink 
May be used, and, therefore, very clean, sharp pulls 


are obtainable, which are quite satisfactory. In conse- 
quence of the less thickness of the metal, better contact 
is obtained between the negative and the metal, and, 
therefore, sharper results are obtainable. Although ferric 
chloride is an excellent etch for brass, it is not so satis- 
factory as the following, as this enables one to see per- 
fectly the progress of the action, and does not affect the 
skin of the operator’s hands at all :— 


Water ... 300 bon 450 parts. 
Hydrochloric acid 300 parts. 
Potassium chlorate ... 180 paris. 


The mixture should be allowed to stand for a night in 
the open air and used the next morning, and it may be 
repeatedly used as long as it remains colourless. We 
have not actually tried this, but the etch is nothing more 
than the old solution for making euchlorine, which is 
an extremely unpleasant gas that at once attacks the 
mucous membrane. Possibly, however, allowing the 
mixture to stand twelve hours may improve matters. 


* * * 
A New In no business or profession is there a 
bls Sc better exemplification of the modern 
i axiom that there is no finality in business 
methods. The photographer with a good business, good 


returns, and good profits, who thinks he has struck a gold 
mine, will find before many years are over, if he keep in 
the same groove, that the lode has given out, that his luck 
has turned, that his once grand business is dying out. In 
photography, as in all other modes of business, there is 
no “resting on one’s oars.” As we once heard a smaré 
business man say, “ You never get there, and the moment 
you rest, down you go, and rarely come up again.” We 
recently commented on the stereoscope, but that is not 
an isolated example. Many of our readers will remember 
the rage there was for cartes de visite: they are now rarely 
taken at all at some leading studios. If there was one class 
of business more firmly established, to all appearances, than 
another, it was the sale of local views, which were stocked 
ai every stationer’s shop in’ the country; process prints 
and collotypes have killed it. There must be hundreds 
of thousands of pounds’ worth of stock in these shops at 
the present time the owners of which would be glad to 
dispose of for so many pence. The postcard mania has now 
had a good innings, and we must expect a diversion of some 
kind if it is to retain its popularity. Happily, the photo- 
graphic view postcard still seems to hold its own, though 
we learn from the stationers that they already have “ bad 
stock” of many other types of picture postcards. The 
atest rival is a penny-in-theslct arrangement for sending 
not a photograph of a place or a person, but a phonographic 
record in the sender’s own voice. The invention comes 
from Vienna, and we learn that by dropping in the penny 
he purchaser can obtain a record of his own voice on a 
hin gramophone disc, which, under Continental post- 
card rules, may be fixed on a card and forwarded as a 
postcard. It is claimed that the disc is made of a newly 
invented material which is so tough that it will pass 
hrough the post uninjured. Of course, the difficulty is the 
reproducer to enable the recipient to hear his message. 
This is to be met by a new phonograph, which is to be 
put on the market for a price not exceeding ten kronen 
(8s. 4d.). If once this invention proves a success there can 
be no doubt it will be a serious rival to photo-picture 
postcards. Our very strong advice is to anticipate it by 
carrying out our recent suggestion’ of stereoscopic postcards 
and cheap stereoscopes, which, if carried out on business 
principles should, we repeat, lead to a “boom.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHS ON WATCHES, CIGARETTE- 
CASES, AND THE LIKE. 


TueRE is evidently a growing taste for photographic por- 
traits on such articles as watches, gold or silver cigarette- 
cases, matchboxes, etc., and the jewellers who undertake 
to get this class of work done usually charge a pretty good 
figure for it. A little while ago we were shown a watch 
on the dome of which was a portrait for the production 
of which guineas had been paid. Of course the jeweller 
did not do the work himself, but clearly he knew where to 
get it done, and exceedingly well done it was. Some year 
or more ago we saw a similar picture on a watch case which, 
it was alleged, had to be sent to Switzerland by the London 
jeweller for the work to be executed there, because it 
could not be done here. This picture and the other 
referred to were unmistakeably by the carbon process. 

It may be remembered that. in 1901 we published a 
method of producing photographs on jewellery, trinkets, 
etc. (see page 451 of the volume for that year). The 
method then described was by the collodio-chloride process, 
but there is no question that pictures by the carbon process 
are, theoretically, at least, more permanent than those by 
any silver one. 

As the carbon method of producing pictures of this kind 
may be of service to many of our readers, we shall here 
describe it in detail. We shall assume, at once, that the 
reader is already quite familiar with the practical working 
of that process, for we may here say that any one who takes 
up the working of this process for the first time, and 
attempts to apply it to the present purpose, must not 
expect to meet with any great success in his first few essays. 
Tt goes without saying that it is the double transfer system 
hat must be employed—the picture being developed on a 
emporary support, and then transferred to the article 
desired. It will at once be seen by practical workers that 
the ordinary commercial flexible support is not suitable 
or the work, for the reason that it is too thick and unyield- 
ing to be pressed into sufficiently close contact on a convex 
surface, such as the dome of a watch-case, for example, to 
obtain a perfectly finished transfer. It may, however, some- 
imes be successfully used for quite cylindrical articles. 

For the above reasons it will be obvious that a more 
flexible and yielding support must be employed. One‘is 
he indiarubber support as first used by Swan; another is 
a film of collodion. We will deal with the former first. 
Some thin “foreign post” paper, the thinner the better 
so long as it will withstand the warm water in the develop- 
ment, is coated with a solution of indiarubber about the 
consistency of thin treacle. The best way of obtaining this 
is to get a tin of solution from the rubber stores and thin 
it down with benzole to the required consistency. It is 
poured into a dish and the paper floated upon it and then 
hung up for the benzole to evaporate. The paper had best 
be coated a few days before it is required for use, so as 
to ensure that all the solvents of the rubber have thoroughly 
evaporated. 


This indiarubber support is used in precisely the same 
way as the ordinary flexible support—the exposed tissue 
is squéegeed upon it, developed, and then allowed to dry. 
The picture need not be alumed, indeed, it will be better 


or our present purpose if it is not. The picture is now 
ready for transferring to whatever may. be required, which 
or the moment we will assume to be the dome of a watch- 
case. lt is unnecessary to mention that it must be removed 
from the watch, this a neighbouring watchmaker will do 
or one. The dome is then cleaned with benzole to remove 
all traces of grease or dirt. é is then coated on the outer 
side with a solution of gelatine containing a little chrome 
alum such as that used for double transfer paper. The 
ollowing is a good formula to employ :— 

Nelson’s No. 1 gelatine ............ 3 02. 

Water LON oz: 

Chrome alum, dissolved in 1 oz. of water, 6 grains. 


The dome is evenly coated with this and allowed to dry. 
To make the transfer neatly, trim the print to the required 
size and put it and the watch dome in cold water for ten 
minutes or so. Next put the latter in warm water at 
about 105 deg. to 110 deg. Fahr., until it just feels slimy. 
Then take the print, having previously marked it as a 
guide to position, and put it into the warm water and bring 
it in contact with the dome, of course avoiding air bubbles, 
and remove the two and press in close contact with a soft 
dry handkerchief, gently rubbing towards the edges with 
the fingers so as to remove all superfluous water. It is 
then allowed to become thoroughly dry spontaneously. 
When dry, the back of the paper is moistened with benzole, 
and after resting for a minute or two the paper can be 
shpped off, leaving the picture firmly attached to the metal. 
Should any rubber remain on the picture it may be rolled 
off with the finger, or removed with benzole. It now only 
remains to varnish the work, The proper varnish for 
the purpose is the “Zapon No. 3 enamel,” as supplied by 
the Fredk. Crane Company, 22, Newhall Street, Birming- 
ham. This is practically a cold lacquer, and when dry is 
as hard and durable as the lacquer on our lenses. It is 
simply flowed over and drained off, and it dries in a few 
hours. 

We mentioned just now that collodion might be used 
as the temporary support, and perhaps on the whole it is 
the best to employ. Here is the method with this. A 
glass plate, after being waxed, or prepared with French 
chalk, is coated with ordinary enamel collodion thickened 
with two or three grains per ounce of pyroxiline, so that 
it yields a thick film. After the collodion has thoroughly 
set the plate is put into a dish of water to soak, and is 
afterwards washed under the tap to get rid of the solvents 
of the collodion. The exposed tissue is then squeegeed on 
that, developed in the ordinary manner, and allowed to dry. 
When dry the film can be stripped off and trimmed, and 
then mounted on the metal as just described. It is a 
good plan to trim the picture while it is still on the glass 
—a wheel trimmer and zinc shape is convenient for the 
purpose. The collodion film has an advantage over the 
rubber support, inasmuch as it is transparent, so that 
air bubbles can be seen, and the picture the better arranged 
in position. After the transfer, the collodion can be dis- 
solved off with a mixture of ether and alcohol. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that for carbon pic- 
tures on metal a tissue should be selected that contains 
a large proportion of pigment to gelatine, and should also 
be printed from a tolerably thin negative, so as to avoid 
a high relief in the image, which is objectionable in this 
class of picture, and, moreover, it serves to indicate the 
method by which it has been produced, which, in some 
instances, it is not desirable to do. 


——_______»___ 


Tue current number of the “Practical Photographer” is devoted 
to retouching, and contains many practical and helpful wrinkles from 
some well-known professionals. 
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NOTES AND NOTIONS. 
By THe AMATEUR OPTICIAN. 


age professional makes an enthusiastic study of. He 
to) 


aver’ 
> such work. I refer, of course, to 


not often “ run after’ 
subje 


ys-ticHt photography is not a branch of work that the 


does. 
such 


cts as public dinners, dances, and such-like doings—as a 


Jay contemporary alliteratively puts it. I have been much 
interested in the recent experiences of a professional friend 
who has been rather successful in this direction ; he, in fact, got 


several commissions by reason of the satisfaction given 
ertain club whose annual dinner he has photographed for 
ears in succession, but all these have been done in one 
yom or hall. He made a preliminary trial, and by the | 
thus learnt has been able to take groups there since wit 


to a 
three 
large 
esson 
h un- 


failing certainty. So far all was well, the trouble and anxiety 
ame when the work necessitated a total change in the quantity 
and distribution of the illuminant ; in other words it was a new 


moup under different conditions—size, shape, and charac 


bet. 


Only by the aggregation of detailed experiencts do we arrive 


itresults definite enough to be looked upon as safe guid 


es in 


photographic practice, hence no apology is made for en 


ering 


into a little more minutiz than might be thought necessary 
m appropriate. The place therefore was a public swimming 


jath—dimensions 40 yards by 12 yards, lighted by a number 


of incandescent electric lamps of no value photographically— 
the subject, a group of bathers, not in motion. An attempt was 


Fig.l. 


made, of course, to reproduce as far as possible the conditions to 


hich one was accustomed, taking the precaution to add a 


a area equal to KH F or G H, and groups arranged 
spectively turned out to be in every way gratifying. 


Yen with an additional candle a few yards down on the 


taph taken from the point A shows that three candles (7 


by a 
focus: 
clearly. 
cand. 


Short of electrical means I fail to see how all 


Th ord 


and 


Mper simultaneously, it was necessary to use a battery 1 


ilminant, placed above and a little to the rear of the appar 
tonsisied of three seven-second flash candles, and the lens was 
topped down to f16. But with the camera placed at a or 
st0up arranged about the line H to X was not nearly so good, 


C 


D 


little 


tira illuminant, e.g., referring to the annexed diagram (Fig. 1) 
b, ¢, and d, represent approximately the shape of the building. 
The apparatus comprised a 10 by 8 camera and rapid recti- 
Inear lens of 11 inches focus. Well, the camera placed midway 
own one side of the bath, say, at the point marked X, takes in 


there 
The 
atus, 


£002, Bh, 


g 


right 


hand side and well out of the line. An inspection of the photo- 


sec.) 


thee, and one each at three other places down the side at 
ual distances, would have properly illuminated the building ; 
slightly different arrangement of the bathers and careful 
Sing, the whole length of the bath would be taken in 


these 


_,.°S are to be ignited simultaneously, it would certainly 
fake some drilling to get four persons to accurately do the trick. 
ter to test the matter, the more readily as the material 
Msi evidence, I rigged wp the wires—enough for the purpose— 
ound that to ensure the ignition of four pieces of touch 
epre- 


senting 6 volts, i.e., three large bichromate cells. The arrange- 
ment was as in Vig. 2, the line wires (ordinary bell wire) were 
bared at five different points, and between the points 1, 2,, 4, 5,, 
short (one inch) lengths of fine platinum wire, No. 26 8.W.G., 
were inserted as shown. Connection to the battery was then 
made as in the figure, and on making contact at C the platinum 
wires immediately became red hot, sufficiently so to light the 
gas, a cigar, or the touch paper aforesaid. ‘ 

I use a 50-c.p. lamp now and then for the purpose of charging 
a small accumulator, recently it came in very usefully when I 
happened to be photographing a rather dimly lighted interior 
where, however, electric lamps of the ordinary candle powers 
were installed; the dodge was to get a few yards of the silk- 
covered twin wire used by electricians, connect one end to the 
lamp and the other end to a plug, this done, one of the small 
lamps, out of the view, was removed and the plug inserted in its 
place. The 50-c.p. lamp was then arranged in the position 
required and served its purpose very well indeed. 


A good quantity of blotting paper is used by photographers 
for the purpose of backing up the negative in the printing frame, 
interposing a comparatively soft, and certainly an absorbent, 
packing between the print and the hinged back of the frame. 
Few people, I imagine, are aware of the amount of moisture 
which ordinary, everyday, commercial white blotting paper 
habitually contains. Just lately, preparing some blotting 
paper for work connected with induction coils, I cut a number 
of sheets into squares, made them into a parcel, and weighed 
the package and found it to be 134 oz. The parcel was placed 


7 z 4 os 


Fig.2- 


on the rack over the kitchen stove and allowed to remain there 
for afew days, When again weighed it was found to be exactly 
10 oz., and to have lost 34 oz. of moisture. This seems a big 
percentage, but the weights were carefully checked and_re- 
corded. It is clear that blotting paper is not nearly so dry as 
it appears to be, and that for use in the printing frame other 
materials—thin felt for instance—might be preferable. Best 
of all is no doubt sheet rubber. It is evident that blotting 
paper used as indicated requires to be dried occasionally. 

I find that our mutual friend “Free Lance” has not quoted 
me correctly; he refers to photographs, whereas I distinctly 
said negatives, and I certainly think that 3s. 6d. for a half- 
plate negative, i.e., for post-card printing, is not good enough. 
Then with regard to the stereos, I said nothing about eighty 
prints; the quotation was for taking twenty stereoscopic nega- 
ies and supplying one print and one transparency from each, 
at the price of twenty shillings per set. Here one may say that 
he prints would count as small value compared to the trans- 
parencies, and I hardly gave them a thought. Twenty shillings 
each, therefore, for taking a negative and printing therefrom 
a transparency and one print mounted; twenty pounds ster- 
ing—that is to say—for the lot was, considering all things, 
reasonable (?). 


The use of isochromatic plates is certainly on the increase, 
ut results are very disproportionate, even more so than the 
average amongst amateurs. This means very little after all, 
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for I have only six customers, all told, for these plates; one of 
them occasionally shows me a result which pleases him—so I 
suppose there is nothing more to be said—but it is evident 
that the man is easily satisfied. On the whole one is inclined 
to think that the use of isochromatic plates may become indis- 
criminate ; that for most purposes users would:fare better— 
and oftener—with ordinary dry plates. One of my customers, 
who likes to do everything connected with photography in a 
scientific way, never by any chance uses any other than isochro- 
matic plates ; he uses an actinometer, and a screen, and affects 
“time” development, with, on the whole, rather surprising 
results; he seems to be working in the dark all the time and 
takes what the gods send him in the semblance of a negative 
as, apparently, the best possible. There are so many factors 
bearing upon the production of a good negative that a calcu- 
lated exposure by actinometer, and so many measured minutes 
in a developer, does not, perforce, bring about the anticipated. 
However, this is not what I started out to write. One of those 
clever and versatile writers on the art and practice of photo- 
graphy in the lay press, refers to the subject and gives a formula 
for the preparation of isochromatic plates, which may be found 
in several of the more recent ‘“ British Journal Almanacs” ; 
as thus :— 


PRELIMINARY Batu. 


10 minims. 
1 ounce. 


Ammonia 

Distilled water 
Bathe the plate in this for two minutes, then immerse for the 
same period in :— 

Hrythresine soln. (1,500) . 

Ammonia 

Distilled water 


30 minims. 
10 minims. 
1 ounce. 


Having properly effected this, the writer goes on to say, “ set wp 
on end to drain and dry in the dark room” (the italics are mine). 
One wonders, considering the absence of further particulars, 
whether this writer owns, what may be termed, the average 
dark room, and whether he has ever tried to dry isochromatic 
or any other sort of plate in the manner suggested. For my 
part, with memories of plate making and coating and attempted 
drying in nearly a dozen different dark rooms, I should hesitate 
to recommend any such unprofitable procedure. Sensitive 
films on any kind of support can only be effectively dried in 
a drying closet of proper—not to say scientific—design and con- 
struction, such as may be seen described and illustrated in 
many back volumes of this Journat. Let the amateur first 
make something in this way, then with the necessary enthu- 
siasm he will get many hours enjoyment, and, may be, profit 
‘out of it; any work which properly requires the equipment 
of a light-proof drying cupboard is only very ineffectively done 
without it. 


Pxorocrapuic Society of Ireland.—A lecture entitled “The Evolu- 
tion and Symbolism of the Irish Wheel Cross” was delivered last 
week by Mr. P. J. O'Reilly at a meeting of the Photographic Society 
of Ireland, in the Lecture Theatre of the Royal Dublin Society, before 
a rather small audience, which was no doubt attributable to the 
inclemency of the weather. Professor J. A. Scott presided. The 
lecture, which was illustrated by some fine lantern slides, worked on 
the theory that certain designs were used by the pagan Irish as 
sepulchral symbols. These designs, or combinations of them, were 
found to be continued in the Christian era, and were to he seen on 
Christian Irish sepulchral leacs, or flagstones, of comparatively recent 
dates. In Irish pre-standing crosses also many examples in support 
of the theory were to be found, and the lecturer was of opinion 
that the “cut-out” wheel cross, which is essentially Irish, was, in 
its perfected form, not the result of artistic effort alone, but had gone 
through a process of evolution, possibly of many stages, which had 
for its base the symbols or designs in use long before the adoption 
of Christianity in Ireland. 


PICTORIAL POST-CARDS. 


Busrtxess has been bad, not only in cur particular line, bu 
every other, and, in fact, the first is but the corollary of th 
second, the average business man, being pinched, naturally cut 
down enses, and the absolutely unnecessary photographis th 
first to be dropped. If cne also dabbles in photographic deal 
ing, the depression must have been more forcibly brought hom 
to one, because the average amateur has not had the usua 
amount of spare cash, and he has been content with his ol 
camera, fewer plates, and fewer chemicals this last summez 
and, so far as I can see, there is not much prospect of improve 
ment. When 12 by 10 bromide enlargements are freely advei 
tised in the local papers for eighteenpence, and these by a loca 
professional and dealer, who thus gets better terms than others 
and the enlargements are made from any print, there is littl 
chance for the order which but a few years ago was the cus 
tomary thing with us, namely, one or two good enlargement 
from the negatives we took for contact prints. 

I am not prepared to advance or support for one moment th 
statement that the pictorial or picture post-card is going to b 
the saviour of a business, but I can say that it will lead t 
business of an extremely profitable character if properly pushec 
and one that does not need much brain, supervision, or outlay 
T am not going to teacli others their business ; I am not arrogan 
enough to assume that I know so much better than they do, bu 
T can merely retail my experience, and possibly others may lear 
from it, 

Some two years ago a local stationer brought me some posi 
cards of local views, and asked me whether I could not tur 
out something of the same sort, only of better quality, for whic 
he could get a better price, and which could be his, an 
his alone. The cards, when examined, I found to be collotype 
printed in Saxony, and neither superb in quality as collotype 
nor the most striking in selection of the subjects. Having 
good collection of local views, and knowing those which sol 
best, I promptly set to work and reduced a complete set of on 
dozen whole-plates to the regulation size, and, printing them 1 
glossy gelatino-chloride, offered a set to my stationer frien¢ 
They were so different to what he had been selling that ib 
hesitated not only to give me an order, but even to show them 
but when I told him that he might have one set for his windo 
and another set to sell free, he somewhat grudgingly accepte 
my offer. Within a week he had taken orders for over a hu 
dred sets, and since then I have turned out an almost incredib 
number of picture post-cards, and it has become such an im 
portant section of my business that I have now a competel 
printer, whose sole business it is to superintend the post-cat 
department, and this now includes gelatino and collodio chloric 
printing, bromide and gaslight cards, and quite lately a plat 
paper card of thin texture with rough deckel edge, which hi 
promptly caught on. The post-card department now emploj 
as many hands as the portraiture and outdoor department, am 
it is, if not quite so profitable, at least a big help. 

I may be a present example of the old adage of teaching n 
grandmother to suck eggs; but, having gone through the mi 
till the printing of a picture post-card has become pure 
mechanical, some few hints of how we work may be useful. 1 
the first place, there are very few negatives which are just tl 
correct size, or which’ will even allow of masking down to 
correct size; any way, all my negatives require reducing, exce 
those which have been specially taken for post-card work, and 
have found that reducing the negatives in the camera to positiv 
of the regulation size, and then making a negative by contac 
is the most satisfactory. Of course one may have negatives ran 
ing from half-plate to 15 by 12, and it is necessary to redw 
these in the regulation size of 54 by 34. Obviously, if the o 
dimension is right the other is wrong, and one must sacrifi 
something. First of all, I merely reduced the whole negati 
on to a half-plate, keeping the longer base within the 55 1 
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int T soon abandoned this, and now every negative, no matter 
what its size is masked before reduction, so that when reduced 
the best picture is shown. 

For masking I use the black paper as is used by film manufac- 
twers for rolling up with cartridge films, I was able to get 
‘some of this from a film-maker whose cartridges I stock. This 
4s absolutely opaque, and gives one a perfectly clear rebate that 
saves a lot of trouble. This, cut to the necessary width, was 
jemporarily fastened with a touch of gum to the film side 
of the negative, and so adjusted that when one dimension was 
correct the other would be also. I use always ‘half-plates 
for making the reduced transparency, and use a slow or ordinary 
negative emulsion, and not a transparency. The plates are all 
packed, and this is very important, and the character of the 
transparency is kept as nearly lke a negative as possible ; 
extreme density and absolute bare glass are avoided. A non- 
staining developer, adurol, in fact, is used, and, time develop- 
ment being adopted, a whole series of transparencies are obtained 
of absolutely uniform density. : 

The actual negatives are made by contact printing, after each 
transparency has been most carefully examined for spots, etc., 

nd carefully retouched. In order to get clean, sharp edges, 
the negatives are again masked with lantern-slide binding 
strips on the film side. At first I had some difficulty about the 
tithng, and each one was titled by painting on with a brush, 
but this was not very successful; sometimes the title showec 

Jear, and others quite indistinct, according to the density o 
the negative. When in London one day I saw a German card 
m which the title was beautifully printed, and showed clear 
white cn a perfectly black ground, and I promptly bought 
several, and, after consideration, I came to the conclusion that 
the negative was here bleached, or any deposit dissolved away, 
and the title printed on either directly or by transfer. Severa 
experiments were at once carried out, and I found that cutting 
extremely narrow strips of hard fluffless blotting-paper of the 
required width, and soaking them in a saturated solution o 
Potassium cyanide in water, mixed with an equal quantity 
of glycerine, gave the best results when applied to the dry 
egative. This dissolved out the silver, and when washed left 
clear strip on which the title was very distinct. 
The title was put in by means of transfer, and whilst I am 
Tot anxious to give anyone a free advertisement, I found Rich- 
ford’s rubber type the best. The title was set up from one of 
hese founts, and ah impression taken on the special paper 
supplied, which is, I believe, merely a gelatine ccated paper, 
md the narrow strip of the negative having been gently rubbed 
with finely-powdered resin, the title was laid down and rubbel 

to contact with an old agate point that was found handy, 
though a bit of smooth wood would act as well, then the paper 
is removed and a mixture of lamp-black and dragon’s blood, 
mtimately ground together, was dusted on, and then dusted 
si, with the result that the letters stood cut perfectly clear 
and absolutely opaque. No doubt others have other methods, 
bui this satisfies me. 

The ordinary post-card at the present time measures 54 by 
%; and whilst some pictorial post-cards that I see have a space 
m the back for writing, T have found that it is auite enough 
Oleave the front only for this purpose, and to mask the nega- 
tive down so as to fill the whole of the back. Opinions, of course, 
nll differ on this point ; but I always leave one-eighth of an 
th at the top and two sides, and one-quarter of an inch at 
he bottom of the picture, which bottom is obviously either the 
Onger or shorter side. 

Thave fairly rung the changes on all the commercial cards, 
and have found that keeping one particular series to one parti- 
cular printing process is a mistake, for the post-card enthusiast 
‘prepared to purchase duplicates of the same card in various 
tolours and surfaces. 

have tried P.O.P. cards, matt., and glossy, collodio chloride 
cards of both kinds, plain paper cards, and all colours, but 1 


have not yet been able to get a ferro-prussiate card which would 
be useful sometimes. At the present time I am pushing the 
plain paper card with deckle edge, for the simple reason that 
I can obtain any colour from bright red to black by faintly 
printing and development. The ordinary post-card is difficult 
to treat in this way, because it is so difficult to wash! out tne 
whole of the developer, so that when one comes to tone, the 
gold is reduced, and the card turns a faint purple tone all 
over. Bromide cards are, of course, mere child’s play; one 
has merely to find the exposure, and from actual working data 
two operators can turn out one hundred cards per hour, 
exposed, developed, and fixed. 

Using negatives on hialf-plates, whole-plate printing frames, 
with a sheet of glass in, are used, and the negatives are fastened 
down with half-inch rubber plasters, and then an accurately- 
cut frame of six-sheet Bristol board is fastened down in the 
same way, so that all the operator has to do is to drop the 
post-card into the aperture of the Bristol board, and it is 
exactly in position to print properly. These little points seem 
trivial ; but whilst they may be, and take some little time in 
adjustment, a negative properly masked with its card-frame 
can be handed to the printer with the definite order for ar certain 
number of post-cards in a certain process, and the order is 
almost automatically executed. 

There may be nothing new in the above notes, but they are the 
outcome of experience, and may be helpful to some of my brother. 
professionals. T. C. Graypon. 
Ee 


STUDIO EMPLOYERS AND THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION OF N.S.W. 
INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENT. 2 
Tur following, which we extract from the “Australian Photo- 
graphic Journal,” will, we think, be read with interest in England = 

Agreement made the seventh day of October, one thousand nine 
hundred and four, between Charles Henry Kerry, trading as Kerry 
and Co., Photographers, George Street, Sydney, hereinafter called 
Kerry and Co., of the one part, and the Photographic Employees’ 
Association of New South Wales, Industrial Union of Employees, a 
Union registered under the provisions of the Industrial Arbitration 
Act of 1901 (hereinafter called the Employees’ Union), of the other 
part. : 

Whereas the said Kerry and Co., and the General Committee of 
Management of the said Employees’ Union have lately met in con- 
ference and agreed on certain matters affecting the industry or trade 
of a photographer, and for the purpose of carrying the said agreement 
into effect, it has been further agreed that these presents shall be 
executed and filed as an Industrial Agreement under the provisions of 
the above-mentioned Act. 

Now these presents. witness and it is hereby mutually agreed by 
and between the said parties hereto as follows :— 

Classifications and Definitions.—(1) Any person whatsoever shall— 
under this log—be deemed a photographic employee who is engaged 
in any photographic work, namely, developing, operating (outdoor 
or indoor), retouching, printing, enlarging, finishing, trimming, 
mounting, spotting, burnishing, enamelling, sorting, or making up 
orders, attending to negatives in any way, working up in black and 
white, monochrome, or colour. (2) Employees shall be classified as 
follows :—Probationers, Apprentices, Junior and Seniors. (a) Pro- 
bationers shall mean any person who, with a view to legal apprentice- 
ship, shall enter the photographic profession. (b) Apprentice shall 
mean any person legally indentured. (c) All apprentices shall, after 
or without a probationary employment of not exceeding one (1) month 
in finishing department and three (3) months in-ahy other department, 
be legally indentured. (d) Junior shall ‘thean’ any persons who have 
served their apprenticeship. (e) Senior shall mean any perscn who 
has served his apprenticéship*and juniorship, or has attained 
seniority, as provided by the following Clause :—(f) All assistants who 
prior to the enactment of’this log have not attained their seniority 
shall.in relationship to their previous term of service be rated-there- 
under; but when the term of service has been less than that herein- 
after provided shall complete the said term as indentured apprentices 
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or juniors in, accordance with the provisions herein set forth. Never- 
theless all assistants who by virtue of their value, have previously 
attained junior’s or senior’s wages shall be rated under this log 
according to wages previously received. 

Apprentices.—(1) The term of apprenticeship for mounting, finish- 
ing, and spotting, including care of negatives, shall be two (2) years. 
(2) The term of apprenticeship for retouching negatives shall be three 
(3) years. (3) The term of apprenticeship for operating, developing, 
retouching, printing, and enlarging shall be five (5) years. (4)A clause 
in apprentices’ indentures shall state specifically department or depart- 
ments (and branches therein) in which apprentices shall serve and be 
instructed. (5) A copy of the indentures of each apprentice must be 
lodged with the Secretary of the Employees’ Association within three 
(3) months of the date of the signing thereof. 

Juniors.—(1) The term of juniorship shall be two (2) years in 
finishing and retouching departments and three (4) years in general 
photography. 

Proportion of Apprentices and Juniors.—(1) Only one (1) apprentice 
and one (1) junior shall be allowed to each senior assistant employed, 
such apprentices and juniors to be distributed in departments as 
terms cf indentures or necessities of business may require. 

Wages.—Finishing and Reception Room: Apprentices, first year, 
5s. per week; second year, 10s. Juniors, first year, 15s. per week; 
second year, 20s. Seniors’ Minimum Wage, 25s. per week. Retouch- 
ing Negatives: Apprentices, first year, 5s. per week; second year, 
10s. ; third year, 20s. Juniors, first year, 30s. per week; second year, 
40s. Seniors’ Minimum Wage, 50s. General Photography—Operat- 
ing, Printing, Enlarging, and Developing: Apprentices, first year, 
5s. per week; second year, 10s.; third year, 15s.; fourth year, 20s. ; 
fifth year, 25s. Juniors, first year, 30s. per week; second year, 40s. ; 
third year, 50s. Seniors’ Minimum Wages, 60s. per week. Artists 
—Working up in Black and White, Monochrome or Colour: Minimum 
Wage, 50s. per week. Operator: Senior Minimum Wage, 70s. per 
week. (1) Any one employed as manager, or any one employed as 
head of department or branch, and having under his or her supervision 
at least one senior, shall, in every case, receive an advance on mini- 
mum wage of not less than 20 per cent. in finishing room and reception 
room and 30 per cent. in other departments, or any retoucher having 
two or more employees under his or her supervision shall receive a 
30 per cent. increase on the senior minimum wage. (2) Any old, 
infirm or partly incapacitated member of the Association may be 
employed at a rate subject to the approval of the Committee of 
Management, of the Association. (3) No senior shall rank as junior 
and be employed at junior’s wages. (4) This rate of wages applies to 
a week of six days excluding Sundays. (5) All temporary employment 
of less than one week shall be paid 25 per cent. in advance on these 
rates. 

Payment of Overtime.—(1) All work after 6 p.m. shall be’paid for 
as overtime at the rate of time and half up to 10 p.m., after 10 p.m. 
double time. Sunday work, double time. 

Hours.—Reception Room: 8.30 a.m. to 6 p.m., October 1 to March 
51; 8.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., weekly half-holiday; 8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
April 1 to September 30; 8.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., weekly half-holiday. 
Retouchers and Artists: 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., October 1 to March 31; 
9 a.m. to 1 p.m., weekly half-holiday ; 8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., April 1 to 
September 30; 8.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., weekly half-holiday. Operators : 
9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., October 1 to March 31; 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., weekly 
half-holiday; 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., April 1 to September 30; 9 a.m. to 
1 p.m., weekly half-holiday. Printing Room, Contact Printers, 
Enlargers, Finishing Room, Dark-Room Hands, and Apprentices : 
8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., October 1 to March 31; 8.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., 
weekly half-holiday; 8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., April 1 to September 30; 
8.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., weekly half-holiday. : 

Lunch.—Three-quarters of an hour shall be allowed for lunch in 
every case, except to operators, who shall have 30 minutes in winter 
(April 1 to September 30) and 45 minutes in summer (October 1 to 
March 31). : 

Holidays.—(1) All employees shall have one half-holiday per week. 
(2) The following days shall be public holidays within the meaning 
of this Log:—New Year’s Day, Anniversary Day, Good Friday, 
Easter Monday, Prince of Wales’ Birthday, Eight Hour Day, King’s 
Birthday, Christmas Day and Boxing Day, and shall be paid for at 
full rates. (3) Any employee working on a public holiday shall have 


one day off within 7 days in lieu thereof. (4) Every employee, after 
working 2 years consecutively in the same establishment, shall be 
entitled to one week’s holiday annually on full pay. 

Piece Work.—Retouching Panels: Evening dress, bust head, 2s. ; 

extra figure, 1s. Ordinary dress, bust head, 1s. 6d.; extra figure, Ls. 
Evening dress, three-quarter figure, 1s. €d. ; extra figure, 6d. Ordinary 
dress, three-quarter figure, 1s. ; extra figure, 6d. Evening dress, full 
length, 9d.; extra figure, 6d. Ordinary dress, full length, 6d. ; extra 
figure, €d. Cabinets: Evening dress, bust head, 1s. dd. ; extra figure. 
6d. Ordinary dress, bust head, 1s. ; extra figure, 6d. 
hree-quarter figure, 9d.; extra figure, 4d. Ordinary dress, three- 
quarter figure, 6d.; extra figure, 4d. Half-price each additional 
read. Full length, 4s. per dozen all round. Babies’ nude panels, 
s. 6d. each; cabinets, 1s. each. Midgets; 10 midgets, on whole plate. 
2s. per plate; 4 York panels, on whole plate, 2s. per plate; 2, 3, 4, or 
8, on cabinet plate, 1s. per plate. Groups—Studio or Outdoor: 
Whole plate, 2s. 6d. ; 10 x 8, 3s. 6d. ; 12 x 10, 4s. ; 15 x 12, 6s. Print- 
ing and Enlarging: Baker and Rouse’s quotation nett, in 1904 cata. 
ogue. Working up Enlargements. — Monochrome or Black and 
White: 10 x 8, 4s.; 1s. 6d. extra each figure; 12 x 10, 4s.; 1s. 6d. 
extra each figure; 15 x 12, 5s.; 1s. 6d. extra each figure; 17 x 28, 
Os. ; 1s. 6d. extra each figure. Oil or Water Colour: 10 x 8, 7s. 6d. ; 
sz NO, Thy el 3 US xe WA, ds, 
General.—(1) Seven (7) days’ clear notice shall be given on both 
sides for termination of engagement. (2) A book shall be kept im 
each establishment showing wages paid to each employee. (3) Eack 
establishment shall be registered and a return furnished to the 
Registrar of the hands employed therein and the wages paid thereto 
classified in accordance with the provisions of the Shop and Factorie: 
Act. (4) The Secretary of this Association shall have the power tc 
inspect time-books and wagesheets, and in the case of any dispute 
arising as to the ratio of apprentices and juniors to each senior 
hand in any establishment to have the right to count the number 
of apprentices and juniors as well as the said seniors at any time 
during working hours. (5) The Association shall be allowed tc 
appoint stewards in any establishment to facilitate the collectior 
of contributions. (6) Members of this Association shall receive 
preference of employment, all things being equal. (7) Subsequent! 
to the enactment of this log every non-member employed in any 
establishment shall become members of this Association within one 
month. (8) This agreement, and every clause, matter, and thing 
herein contained shall (subject to the provisions cf the said Act as 
to the rescinding or varying the same) remain in full force and effect 
or a period of three years from the first day of November next 
(9) The said Employees’ Union shall at once apply to the Court o: 
Arbitration that this agreement may be declared to be the awarc¢ 
of the Court, and a common rule of the trade as against all masters 
photographers, and employers carrying on business in the State o 
New South Wales. (10) That either the said Kerry and Co., o: 
Employees’ Union breaking this agreement or any term thereof, i 
iable to a penalty not exceeding £100 (one hundred pounds), anc 
individual members thereof committing a breach are liable to ¢ 
penalty not exceeding £5 (five pounds). 

In witness whereof the signatures and seals of the parties herett 
have been hereto affixed the day and year first before written. 

Signed by the said Kerry and Co., in the presence of the Genera 
Committee of Management of the said Union. 

The Common Seal of the Photographic Employees’ Association 
Industrial Union of Employees was hereto affixed by the Genera 
Committee of Management of such Union in the presence of 


Evening dress, 


se 


JAMES CHARLES CrunpEN, President, 
THoMAS CHARLES CLEAVE, 
FREDERICK JOHN JENKINS, 
ALBERT Haron, 
Water R. Smita, 
Harotp Braviry, 
ANDREW Morrison, 
Joun Stewart, Jun., 
Water Davies, Secretary, J 
Received into the Industrial Arbitration Office at Sydney, thi 
twelfth day of October, 1904, at fifteen minutes past two of the clock in 
the afternoon, from Walter Davies, of Wemyss Street, Stanmore 
photographer, a true copy of the within industrial agreement, yeri 


Members of the 
» General Committee 
of Management. 
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fed by the oath of the said Walter Davies, and now numbered 


rty-one (41). 
E. W. Wicxuam, 
For Registrar, Industrial Arbitration Act. 


Exhibitions. 


THE HOVE CAMERA CLUB. 
Mas club held their exhibition last week. This was the first of 
he South Coast exhibitions—Hove, Southsea, and Southampton— 
which are being carried on with the same arrangements as in 
previous years. The judges were E. R. Ashton, H. Horsley Hinton, 
nd C. Job, and the average work in the open classes was of such 
igh quality that they had no hesitation in awarding all the thirteen 
mizes placed at their disposal. 
The following is a complete list of the awards :— 


OPEN CLASSE 
Class AA—Uandscape: Plaque, “ Reflections,” W. A. T. Hensler; 
aque, “Shadows,” A. Marshall; plaque, “Desolation,” J. M. 
Whitehead; plaque, “The Vesper Hour,” B. C. Wickison; hon. 
mention, “The far off sun darts his slant beams on unobeying 
nows,” H. A. Game; hon mention, “Threshing Thro’ It,” F. R. D. 
frogs. 
Gass B.—Portraiture: Plaque, “The Student,” A. Marshall; 
aque, “The Modeller,” C. B. Howdill; plaque, “ Waiting,” R. 
forbes; hon. mention, “May,” Miss Hilda Stevenson. 
Glass C.—Architecture: Plaque, “St. Mark’s, Venice,” F. J. 
Phillips; hon. mention, “Kirkstall Abbey, across the Nave,” John 
ackenzie ; hon. mention, ‘A Flood of Light,’ W. A. Clark. 
Class D.—Flowers, Animal Studies, etc.: Plaque, “A Marten,” 
Douglas English, F.R.P.S.; plaque, “Nettles,” G. Seymour; hon. 
mention, “Ponies,” D. W. Kyle; hon. mention, “A Rose,” Miss 
(. Eames. 
Class E.—Lantetn Slides: Plaque, “On the Hillside,’ W. A. I. 
Hensler; plaque, ‘‘ Roses,” R. Burnie; plaque, “ Male Reed Warbler,” 
W, Farren; hon. mention, “ Figure Studies at Night,” Ellis Kelsey ; 
lo. mention, “Architecture,” H. Wormleighton; hon. mention, 
Theatrical Groups taken during Performance,” EH, F, Griin. 

CLUB CLASSES. 
Challenge Salver, for Best Picture in Club Classes (Presented by 
NW. A. Hounsom, J.P.): “A Portrait,” Mrs. A. O. Jennings. 
Note—Mrs. Jennings now becomes the absolute owner of this 
a having won it three times during the last six consecutive 
fears, 
ass J—Landscape: Plaque, “A Sandy Track,” F. J. Phillips; 
flaque, “Evening Mists and Mountain Torrents,” W. White Palmer; 
. mention, “Homeward by the Evening Light,” A. H. Avery; 
| mention, “In the Valley,” V. G. Young. 
“Class K.—Portraiture and Animal Studies : Plaque, “A Portrait,” 
its. A. O. Jennings; plaque, “Figure Study at Venice,” Miss M. 
Mesworth; hon. mention, “Shrimpers,” L. J. Steele; hon. men- 
: , “A Marten,” Douglas English, F.R.P.S. 
‘Class L.—Architecture: Plaque, “ Winter Sunshine,” ©. ©. Cook; 
llaque, “ The Sanctuary Temple of Luxor,” L. J. Steele; hon. men- 
po “South Aisle, Chichester,’ V. E: Morris; hon. mention, 
ttages at Rye,” F. R. Richardson. 
ass M.—Lantern Slides : Plaque, “ Across the Nave, Chichester,” 
YE. Morris ; plaque, ‘“‘Evening Mists and Mountain Torrents,” 
W, White Palmer; hon. mention, “Theatrical Groups,” E. F. Griin; 
ml. mention, “Figure Studies,” Col. Crawley. 
= N.—Novices : Plaque, Miss M. Reeves; hon. mention, H. N. 
tltenton, 


ees 


SHEFFIELD. 
Sheffield Photographic Society’s annual exhibition of photo- 
hg held at the Montgomery Hall, Sheffield, from November 
Rr 6. The judges (Messrs. C. Barrow Keene, Alex. Keighley, 
: rank M, Sutcliffe) made the following awards: 
PShampion C OPEN CLASSES. aie . 
bark. pion Class: Silver gilt plaque, In Pensive Mood,” John 


B.—Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery: Silver plaque. 
“Shadows,” A. Marshall, A.R.I.B.A.; bronze plaque, ‘“ Britain’s 
Bulwarks,” Chas E. Wanless; Extra bronze plaque, ‘ Desolation,” 
J. M. Whitehead; certificates, “ Woodlands,” Arthur Black; “ A 
Seat of Industry,’ Will H. Foxall; ‘Close of an Autumn Day,” 
Daniel M. Filshill. 

C.—Portraiture, Figure Studies, and Animals: Silver plaque. 
“The Modeller,’ Chas. P. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A.; bronze plaque,. 
“A Study” A. Marshall, A.R.I.B.A.; certificates, “A Countenance 
in which did meet Sweet records, promises as sweet,” John Spark ; 


| “A Cornish Fisherman,” Dr. ©. F. Grindrod. 


D.—Architecture, Interior or Exterior: Silver plaque, “The Close 
of a-Summer’s Day,” Wm. A. Clark; bronze plaque, “The Marble 
Arch,” Miss A. B. Warburg; certificates, “A Street of the Past,” 
C. C. Cook; “Torcello Cathedral,” A. De Silva. 

E.—Flowers, Fruit, and Still Life: Silver plaque, “ Decorative 
Study of Tulips,” John M. Whitehead; extra silver plaque, “ Briar 
Roses,” John M. Whitehead (debarred) ; bronze plaque, “ Currants,” 
E. Seymour ; certificate, ‘‘ Poppies,” Dan Dunlop. 

F.—Lantern Slides: Silver plaque, “Reed Warbler,” Wm. Farren :. 
bronze plaque, “A Woodland Glade,” J. W. Charlesworth; extra 
bronze plaque, “Emperor Moth (male),” B. H. Bentley; certifi- 
cates, ““ Wood Anemones,” B. H. Bentley (debarred) ; “ Fusus Colus,” 
Dr. G. H. Rodman; “Lightning Flash,” John Stabb. 

SPECIAL CLASSES. 

G.— For Members of Photographic Societies in Yorkshire: Silver 
plaque, withheld; bronze plaque, “An Olde Doorwaye,” W. Wads- 
worth; certificate, “Conway,” Miss F. Ashton. 

H.—For Scholars attending any Day School within the City of 
Sheffield: Silver plaque, “The After Glow,” Tom Robertson; bronze 
plaque, “In Whiteley Woods,” W. Warner; certificate, “The Old. 
Abbey Stairway,” Harper Seed. 

MEMBERS’ CLASSES, 

J.—Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery: Silver plaque, “The 
Dell,” J. Gilbert Jackson; bronze plaque, “September,” Dr. H. G- 
Paterson; certificate, “On the Sand Dunes,” Harold Hill. 

J.—Architecture, Interior or Exterior: Silver plaque, “Through, 
an Open Doorway,” Harold Hill; bronze plaque, “From Transept 
to Nave, Ely,” John W. Barnes; certificate, ‘Corner of Banqueting 
Hall, Haddon Hall,” T. G. Hibbert. 

K.—Any Other Subject: Silver plaque, “The Pearl Sorter,” Dr. 
H. G. Paterson; bronze plaque, “Lightning,” F. J. Cribb; extra 
bronze plaque, “Study of a Head,” Hy. S. Nutt; certificate, “ Peel- 
ing Potatoes,” John W. Barnes. 

L.—Lantern Slides: Silver plaque, ‘The Hatnt of the Moorhen,” 
W. H. Barraclough; bronze plaque, “Chapter House, Lacock 
Abbey,” J. R. Wigfull, A.R.I.B.A.; extra bronze plaque, “The 
Sturdy Oak,” Dr. H. G. Paterson; certificates, “Through the Door~ 
way, Haddon,” I. G. Hibbert; “Near Woolley,” G. A. Seed. 


ILFORD AND DISTRICT PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tur following were the awards made by the judges (Messrs. J. T. 
Ashby, F.R.P.S., and Furley Lewis), and it was held last, week :— 

OPEN CLASS. 

Gold, medal, “The Vesper Hour,” B. C. Wickison; silver medal, 
“The Soothing Weed,” E. H. R. Hillsworth; silver medal, “Cob- 
bling,” W. Pickering; bronze medal, “Currants,” E. Seymour ; 
bronze medal, ‘From Transept to Nave,” S. G, Kimber. 

MEMBERS’ CLASSES. 
Class 1.—Silver Medal, ‘‘Sunshine and Shadow,” D. S. Whitelaw ; 
bronze medal, “Sunshine in the Forest,” H. R. Hill; highly com- 
mended, “Nature's Wealth,’ D. 8S. Whitelaw; highly commended.,. 
“ After a Shower,” C. G. Jones; commended, “In October,” D. S. 
Whitelaw; commended, “On.a Cornish Moor,” H. R. Hill. 
Class 2.—Silver medal, “Entrance to Choir, Rochester,” C. G. 
Jcnes; bronze medal, “At Rochester Cathedral,” A. Frost; highly 
commended, ‘““A Norman Relic,” D. 8S. Whitelaw; commended. 
“he Font. Rainham,” H. Gulliver. 
Class 3.-—Silver medal, ‘ Rhododendrons,” E. W. Perrett; bronze 
medal, ‘“ Breakfast,” H. Cole; commended, “John Bull,” H. Cole. 
Class 4.—Beginners: bronze medal, “Choir Screen, Rochester,” 
H. ©. Frost. 
Class 5.—Lantern Slides: silver medal, “Margate Lifeboat,’” 
A. R. Mann; commended, “Southampton Water,’ W. N. Beal. 
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Class 6.—Hand Camera Work: silver medal, “Off to the Fishing 
Grounds,” D. 8. Whitelaw. 

We are glad to hear that the exhibition was such a success that 
it was found necessary to keep it open for another day. 


GLASGOW. 
‘THERE was a very large collection of pictures at the annual exhi- 
bition of the Glasgow Eastern Amateur Photographic Association, 
opened last week in the Club rooms, Landressy Street, Bridgeton. 
The judges of the relative merits of the exhibits were Messrs. Wm. 
Crooke and Archibald Cochrane, who made awards as follows :— 
MEMBERS’ CLASSES. 

1. Any subject: silver plaque, W. 8. Crocket ; bronze, M. Crosbie; 
certificates, John Brough and M. Wilson. 

2. Portraiture: bronze plaque, G. R. Johnstone; certificates, Alex. 
Gault and W. S. Crocket. 

35. Club outings: silver plaque, John Brough; bronze, M. Crosbie; 
certificate, W. S. Crocket. 

4. Novices: silver plaque, J. G. S. Sproul; bronze, James Bicker ; 
<ertificate, Jas. Watson. 

5. Lantern slides: silver plaque, W. S. Crocket; bronze, Andrew 
Walker. 

The special prize for the best picture in the above five classes 
was awarded to Mr. W. S. Crocket’s picture, “’Twixt Spring and 
Summer,” a charming little woodland scene. 


OPEN CLASSES. 

6. Any subject (open to Federation Associates only) : 
@laques, A. W. Hill, M. Warnock, and W. Milroy. 

7. Any subject (open to all): silver plaques, R. Forbes and A. 
Allan; bronze, 8. G. Kimber and J. A. Angus; certificates, E. J. 
Jarvis and J. S. Andrew. 

8. Lantern slides (open to all): silver plaque, R. Ure; 
F. G. Tryhorn; certificates, John Hobbs and G. A. Booth. 


bronze 


bronze, 


IPSWICH. 
Tux Ipswich Camera Club’s first annual exhibit was opened on the 
22nd ult, Award list :— 

Section A (Open).—Class I.—Landscape, etc. : Silyer medal, Mr. T. 
Jackson ; bronze ditto, Mr. W. Clayden; gold medal for best picture 
an exhibition, Mr. T. Jackson. Class I.—Figure Studies and 
Animals: Silver medal, Mr. 8S. Foster; bronze ditto, Mr. G. John- 
son. Class III.—Architecture: Silver medal, Mr. W. A. Clark; 
bronze ditto, Mr. A. KE. Wiggin. Class IV.—Lantern Slides: Silver 
medal, “Sunshine and Shadow,” Mr. H. Wormleighton; bronze 
ditto, “Childhood’s Joys,” Mr. Graystone Bird. 

Section B (Members’ Classes) —Division I.—Class I. Enlargements 
—lLandscape, etc.: Silver medal, Mr. P. W. Elkington; bronze 
ditto, Mr. R. H. Sutton; he., Mr. R. H. Sutton and Mr. A. 
Leathers ; silver medal for the best picture in the Members’ Section, 
Mr. P. W. Elkington. Class II.—Architecture: Silver medal, 
Dr. Francis Ward; bronze ditto, Mr. A. J. Leighton. Division II. 
—Class I.—Landscape: Silver medal, Dr. J. Hossack; bronze ditto, 
Rey. N. J. Raper; h.c., Mr. R. H. Sutton. Class II.—Seascape and 
River Scenery: Silver medal, Mr. P. W. Elkington; bronze ditto, 
Rev. N. J. Raper and Mr. R. Dixey; h.c., Mr. R. H. Sutton. 
Class III.—Architecture: Silver medal, Mr. R. H. Sutton; bronze 
ditto, Mr. E. Braddell; h.c., Mr. E. Braddell. Class IV.—Figure 
Studies and Animals: Silver medal, Miss M. L. Steward; bronze 
ditto, Mr. E. Fry; h.c., Mr. R. H. Sutton. Class V.—Flowers and 
Still Life: Silver medal and h.c., Dr. Francis Ward. 

In Section C, not for competition, several beautiful enlargements 
are kindly exhibited by Mr. A. B. Corder, Mr. F. W. Goffin, Mr. A. 
F. Penraven, Mr. J. Fenn Cole, Mr. B. Harris, and thirty pictures 
sent by the Royal Photcgraphic Society. 


BRAINTREE. 

THE second annual exhibition of the Braintree and Bocking Camera 
Club took place Thursday week. <A very creditable show was made, 
especially in the local classes, which were a decided improvement on 
last year. Altogether there were over 250 pictures on view, the 
prizes being fifteen silver and bronze medals, which were given by 
the president (Mr. E. B. Knobel, M.R.P.S.). | Artistically-prepared 
diplomas were also awarded for creditable exhibits. Awards :— 
Open Classes.—Landscape, River Scenery, and Marine: Silver 


medal, “A Sussex Village,” H. C. Bird; bronze medal, “Old ai 
Twisted,” E. B. Wain; diploma, “A Gleam of Light Duplicates 
W. Clayden. Portraiture and Figure Studies: 1st, ‘Sea Urchins 
S. J. Steele; 2nd, “An Ancient Mariner,” W. H. Foxall; 3rd, “T 
Student.” Architecture: 1st, “The Crypt, Winchester,” T. Weave 
2nd, “Transept to Nave,” S. G. Kimber; 3rd, “A Norman Proce 
sion.” Flowers, Still. Life, and Animal Studies: 1st, “Chrysanth 
mums,” E. Seymour; 2nd, “ Daffodils,’ F. W. Beken; 3rd, “T: 
Geranium,” A. W. Walburn. Set of Four Lantern Slides: 1s 
bronze medal, W. H. Guy; 2nd, diploma, J. E. Tyler. 

Club Classes.—Landscape, etc.: Bronze medal, “Pines,” EK. — 
Malvern; diploma, “Ventnor,” H. T. Lawson; h.c., “Silv 
Birches,’ H. Cole, and “Through the Avenue,” the Rev. A. Curt 
Portraiture, etc.: 1st, “ Breakfast,” H. Cole; 2nd, “Age,” H. Col 
drd, “A Portrait” (Mr. S. C. Parmenter), W. H. Tilston. Arcl 
tecture: 1st, “Norwich Cathedral,” H. Cole; 2nd and medal, “. 
Old Lucerne,” the Rey. A. Curtis; 3rd, “ Where Time Moves Slowly 
W. H. Tilston; h.c., “ Breton Church,” H. 8. Tabor. Still Life ai 
Animal Studies: 1st, “Chrysanthemums,” H. Cole; 2nd and medi 
“Animals,” J. E. Tyler; 3rd, “Perfect Twins,” F. Hayward. La 
tern Slides: Ist, H. G. Lawson; @nd, C. A. Carter; rd, J. E. Tyle 
Snapshots: 1st, “ Outward Bound,” |. Malvern; and, “A Stre 
Scene,” E. E. Malvern; 3rd, medal, “ Uphill,” H. Wardlaw Fulle: 
h.c., “With Wind and Tide,” H. 8. Tabor; “The Starter,” Mrs. | 
J. Johnson. 


FORTHCOMING EXHYBITIONS. 


December 2-8.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretar 
F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New Yor 
Secretary, S. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-1¢ 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December 8, 9, 10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Associatio 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 


December 12-17.—Sefton Park Photographic Sociéty, Liverpo 
Hon. Secretary, H. E. Cubley, 3, Langdale Road, Sefton Pas 
Liverpool, 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 23-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January 12-14, 1905. Boston Camera Club. Hon. Sec., H. 1 
Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. 
tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretar 
T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, I. 

January 28-February 12, 1965.—Photographic Society of Marseill 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, 4 Marseille. 

February 6-11, 1995. — Blairgowrie and District Photograph 
Association. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Stre 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photograph 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hi 
head, Glasgow. 

February 25-March 4, 1905.—Birmingham Photographic Societ 
Hon. Sec., Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congress Stre 
Birmingham. 

March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Society. Ho 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 8.E. 

March 7-14, 1905.—Brentford Photographic Society. Hon. See 
tary, F. H. Read, Ferndale, Clifden Road, Brentford. ‘ 

March 20-25, 1905.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. He 
Sec. John B. Parnham. 


June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


Hon. Sect 


Hon. Sect 


Secretary, F._ 


———1++—___ 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £65 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Ellic 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Llerts. 

March 31, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on IIfo 
plates. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, HE. 
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CHLORO-BROMIDE OR GASLIGHT PAPERS. 
Abstract of a communication to the International Union of Photography. ] 
photographic print is the end, the negative but the means. We 
hi then to look upon all photographic operations as conducive to 
he obtention of a perfect print, and we ought not, as so many do, 
iop short when we have obtained a good negative. 
The number of processes by means of which we can obtain a print 
re to-day very numerous, and some are more or less artistic and 
thers more or less convenient. Let us then examine them with this 
n view. 
Albumen paper certainly gives us permanent prints, but its printing 
slong and the manipulation complicated. Turning to the papers 
h gelatine and collodion surfaces, they are rather more rapid than 
ast and more convenient to manipulate; but this convenience of 
pipulation results in a very ephemeral stability inferior to that 
albumenised paper. Moreover, the effect of gelatino and collodio- 
loride prints, with their glossy surfaces, leaves much to be desired 
mm an artistic standpoint. If these papers continue to be used 
r amateurs it must be put down to conservatism and habit. One 
mnot praise their simplicity of manipulation, for it is not more 
ficult to obtain a print by development than by printing out. 


if 
‘he process of printing on bromide paper is a big step in advance 
are very permanent, if they are 


printing out. The prints obtaine 

moperly washed ; printing is rapid, for one is not dependent on the 
iprices of the light, and instead of in the dull days having to wait 
ir days for a compiste print, it can be made in a few seconds. The 
manipulation is not more difficult han printing out, and the deep 
ks and pure whites give the print a very pleasing effect, resembling 
tof an engraving. 
There are certain inconveniences in bromide printing, as, for in- 
ance, it must be werked in a red light, and it is therefore difficult 
dsee the correct moment at which to stop development. The exposure, 
jo, must be very exact, for if the print be un‘er or over-exposed the 
hanees are that it will be useless; then again the black colour, which 
mot be varied, is not suitable for all subjects. 
Another kind of development paper is the chloro-bromide, and this 
sesses some advantages cver bromide paper. 
oro-bromide paper is one in which the image is latent, and the 
mulsion is formed by a mixture of chloride and bromide of silver. 
hough so much slower than bromide paper, it can be, exposed to 
ficial light, although daylight can be used, but it is not advisable, 
laylighi is so variable, 
he diminished sensitiveness constitutes one of the great advantages 
fthis paper, as it is possible to manipulate by white artificial light 
iid the red lamp is dispensed with. ‘This advantage is of great 
he numbers of amateurs who have not a spacious dark 
paper may be printed and manipulated at about a 
open gas flame. 

Tor a normal negative the exposure is from one to ten seconds to 
used daylight, two yards from a window, ten to fifteen minutes 
it about ten inches from a petroleum lamp, eight to twelve minutes 


ight, and about one inch of magnesium ribbon at about. 
fhteen inches, and from half to one and a half minutes to an incan- 
went gas burner. Magnesium is the most satisfactory light, its cost 
Blittle, and the exposure so short. Of course, the exposure varies with 
he density of the negative, but it may be varied by altering the dis- 
ance between negative and light or burning a longer or shorter piece 
af ribbon, 
‘Unlike bromide paper, the exposure here need not be exact, and 
tiloro-bromide paper has the useful property of giving a variation 
iltone with the variation in exposure. The scale starts with greenish- 
black, passing through black, warm black, brown, sepia, and blood-red 
Nyellow; the shorter the exposure and the more energetic the deve- 
er the more the tone tends towards black. The table given below 


siengths of developer, but if the tone is not that which was desired 
po! y no means useless. 

Now, to obtain with certainty the desired tone the exact exposure 
required to give black tones should be found by trial and error, and 
then it is on y necessary to alter the time of exposure and the developer 
‘ctording to the table. 

The deve opers for these papers should always contain potassium 


Momide, the absence of which causes fog. This is possibly the cause | 


of the non-success of some amateurs with this class of paper. The 

best developers are hydroquinone and edinol, the others do not enable 
such a variety of tones to be obtained. For hydroquinone the following 

should be used :— 


A. 
Boiled waler .......cstedesseceedesonnee 1,000 c.c. 
Sodium sulphite (¢ 125 g. 
Hydroquinone 15 g. 
Sodium carbonate (cr 250 g. 
Potassium bromide 10-g. 
And for edinol— 
Waiter 1,000 c.e: 
Acetone sulphite (Bayer) 50 g. 
Kdinol oo 10 g. 
Sodium carbonate ( WV eo 35 g. 
1 Hydro, devel. A | 
Tae canes Exposure. t» be au uted Edinol to be diluted with 
S E with | 
| 
Blue black Normal undiluted...) 8 parts water + 03 
potass. carb. 
Green black Normal 5 parts water) 
« +-| Nor y S 1 are tes 3 
Olive green Twice norma| 5 ,, » | Pianta ater 
Sepia Three times} 10 ,, | 
normal | 
: 9 7 
Brown Four times| 10 ,, 9 | < pants water + 0°3 
iGeeaal | parts yer ae of 
Red brown Six times |20 ,, ry | ae on P Leo 
aermal | | () - dry acetone 
Yellow brown | Eight  times| 20 ,, ane || SHU Ea 
normal | 
Blood red Nine times] 30 ,, 35 
normal 5 rts water ny 
Red orange Ten times] 30° ,, | 50 parts water me dry 
: normal | acetone saat 
Yellow Twenty times} £0 28 | Deere 
normal | i 
By adopting this method of working identical results are obtainable 
every time with the greatest ease. Leopotp LOBEL. 


+ 
THE DEVELOPMENT WITH AN ACID DEVELOPER. 

M. Mass, the Editor of the “Journal de Photographie Pratique,” 
points out in a recent number that having experimented with the 
method proposed by M. Balagny of using amidol with an acid 
bisulphite solution, he was led on to try other developers in similar 
fashion with excellent results, and possibly the following abstract 
of his notes may be of interest. 

For some considerable time it has been obvious that photographers 
had gradually been led on to use far too much alkali in their 
developers as a rule, and that though more time was needed, yet 
finer results were obtainable by using an acid developer. Strongly 
alkaline developers not only tend-to fog the plates, but also give 
one no time to correct errors in exposure. 

The formula actually used is as follows :— 


Rain water, filtered 1000 ce. 1 oz. 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) 20 g. 10 grs. 
Potassium carbonate (anhydrous) 8g 4 ors 
Pyrogallic acid as oo és 8 g. 4 gers. 
Potassium bromide (10 per cent sol.) 48 dps . 24 dps. 
Glacial acetic acid 48dps 24 dps. 


The equivalent English measures are given against the metric, or 
rather, the same ratio, practically, per ounce of solution. 

The development with this solution is slow; the image appears in 
about two minutes, and the total time of development is from ten 
to twenty minutes. Thus slowed, the development does not give 
those disadvantages which are always the accompaniment of strongly 
alkaline developers, such as.excessive densities, fog and other known 
defects. On the contrary, the negative presents a fineness and a 
gradation which is comparable only to those obtained in the old 
collodion days. It is soft, full of detail, harmonious, yet vigorous 
without harshness. The most opaque parts yet remain permeable 
to light, and the half-tones and the delicate shades are completely 
preserved. 

There is a grand margin of latitude, and there is plenty of time 
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to correct errors. If, for example, the image appears before one 
and a half minutes, one may be sure that the exposure has been 
too long, and two or three drops of bromide or acetic acid may 
be added, and this acts as a very strong restrainer. If, on the 
other hand, the image does not appear till after two minutes, it is 
a sign that the exposure was too short, and the addition of a pinch 
ot carbonate of potash may. be added. 

Development with an acid possesses cther properties, such, for 
example, as the suppression of halation to a great extent. It may 
be said that our formula is not actually an acid development. 
This is quite true. The addition of the acetic acid produces acetate 
of soda. ‘This is obviously correct, but there may be other com- 


binations formed, for a developer to which acetate of soda is 
added does not produce the same results. 
Experiments have also been made by M. Maes of other 


developers with equally satisfactory results. Thus, amidol gives 
equally good results with bromide and chloro-bromide papers if 
the following formula be used :— 


Water nae as 1000 ce. 1 oz. 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) Bae 20g. 10 gers. 
ATI GdOW ae. cog BAG ota ca 8g 4 grs. 
Potassium bromide (10 per cent. sol.) 64 ¢. 32 grs. 
Glacial acetic acid 64g. 32 ers. 


The development is less rapid than usual, but the whites remain 
pure and the blacks vigorous, and the tones cold. 

Lantern plates give equally satisfactory results, pyro gives browns 
and sepias, and amidol blacks and whites. Ortol and adurol give 
equally satisfactory results, but pyro is the most satisfactory. 

Last year Professor Valenta called attention to the use of an 
excessive quantity of alkali when pyro was used, as the developing 
agent, and proyed that when just sufficient alkali was used to form 
a mono-phenolate of the base, a quick and clean pyro developer 
was obtained, which was more nearly like the rapid working 
developers, like metol, etc.. The formula is :— 


No. 1. 
Sodium sulphite nae the ae 80 ers. 160 g. 
Pyrogallol 505 aes oo 268 12} grs. 25 g. 
Water ape hs ios sae 402. 500 cc. 

Dissolve and make up the total bulk to 1 oz. or 1000 ce. 

No. 2. 
Caustic potash 5% gers. 11.5 g. 
Or caustic soda BY Lie eee 4 gers. 8.0 g. 
Water to loz. 1000 ce. 


For use, mix equal quantities of No. 1 and No. 2 and water. 

Those who have not tried this particular formula should give 
it a trial, as it works quite cleanly, without any stain or tendency 
to fog or frilling, and gives great density with rapidity of action. 


Dew Books. 


pee ieee 
“The Englishwoman’s Year Book,” 1905. Edited by Emily James 
and published by Adam and Charles Black, Soho Square, W. 

We have been informed by certain ladies of our home circle that this 
is an excellent book for women, and contains all that they are ever 
likely to want to know, from nursing to woman’s suffrage. Being, 
however of the opposite and less noble sex, we instinctively turned 
to the article on “Photography,” which is included in the second 
section of the work devoted to employments and professions, and 
find there the following advice, which may be entertaining, if not 
useful, to our readers :— 


“ PHOTOGRAPHY. 

“Photography as a profession offers a considerable opening to an 
intelligent woman with some artistic capacity. But though trained 
intelligence is probably the first’ essential to. success, practical business 
capacity and energy are most important too. For in this, as in all 
other professions, the market’ is already overstocked, and the prizes, 
though large, are few. There is one serious drawback to its adoption 
as a business, and that is the difficulty of obtaining adequate training. 
The Regent Street Polytechnic advertises a “ professional course,” the 
fee for which is £52 10s.; but as there is ne studio at the institution 
for the use of students, the students must, in consequence, find their 
own studi» to practise in; the expense of such a training becomes, 
of course, considerable. ‘The best way to get the requisite knowledge 


and experience is probably to put up a portable studio in the ba 
garden, which can be dore for under £80, buy a shelf full of go 
hotographic manuals, such as Wall’s ‘ Dictionary of Photograph: 


and the very practical little manuals on the various processes i 


volved, published by Percy, Lund, and Company, and the 
work hard for a year, pressing all one’s family and acquain 


ance into the service as sitters, and gradually getting enous 
paying work, as it improves in quality, to pay the necessa: 
current expenses. But though a great deal may be do 
in this way, there is still much which cannot -be learnt exce 
rom an experienced teacher, and no one should think of starting as 
professional until they have worked for atleast two or three mont 
as a pupil in some well-known studio. In order to accomplish this 
would be well to fix on some really first-rate photographer in a p1 
vincial town, and then boldly write and ask if he will take a pup 
If, as we are assuming, the intention be ultimately to start in Londo 
1e will not be deterred from saying Yes by. any fear of further oye 
stocking his own market. Then when the necessary training is o 
tained, there is still the question of capital to be considered, and y 
are convinced that to start. adequately in London, with a proper 
equipped studio, requires a sum of at least £400. But if such a su 
be not forthcoming it would be much: wiser for the would-be la 
photographer to give up.all idea of London, and settle in some count: 
district, where rents are cheap, and: she has friends to back her, ai 
where, if she cannot hope to rival Miss Alice Hughes, Miss Jenning 
or Miss Macnaghten, she will probably be able to make enough ~ 
ive upon quietly and comfortably.” 

“For women who undertake work for photographers at regul 
salaries, the average remuneration for retouching is 25s. to 40s. p 
week. Spotters and mounters-usually earn from 15s. to 20s. per wee 
hough an exceedingly capable woman might earn more in a go 
studio. For working up, salaries from 15s. to 50s., according - 
quality ; but the prof-% on is much overstocked.” 


“The Canterbury Pilgrimages.” By H. Snowden Ward. Pu 
lished by Adam ‘and Charles Black, Soho Square, London, W. 
Mr. Snowden Ward has now become identified with a particul: 
class of work, in which he takes some special subject such as th 
and exhausts it, and in which he is so ably seconded, as far as illu 
trations go, by Mrs. Ward. “* Shakespeare’s Town and Times” ar 
“The Real Dickens Land” are similar and previous works by tl 
same authors, because one must not separate man and wife. 1 
quote from the introduction, “The interest of this’ book centr 
around two great tragedies, the fall of Thomas the Archbishop ar 
the fall of the worship of Thomas the Martyr. These are bound u 
with a part of a still greater tragedy, the collapse of a grand religiot 
movement, which, with all its human imperfections and shortcoming 
had done a noble work for those who needed it most—the poor, tl 
weak, the sorrowing.” 
Tracing the life of Thomas Becket through all his trials and pr 
ferments, we are led up to the final causes of the catastrophe and tl 
results that followed, and it is obvious that the information give 
is as reliable as it is possible for careful research and comparison ‘( 
the older records to make it. The growth of the worship’ is di 
scribed in an equally satisfactory manner, and also the tragedy of i 
fall, as Mr. Ward terms it. 

Naturally; Geoffrey Chaucer, that most excellent chronicler in vers 
of the times, tales, and customs of a couple of centuries later, | 
largely drawn upon, and we are introduced to the several and pri 
cipal characters of the pilgrimages, which had become the fashior 
and each day we are led along the pilgrims’ way with pleasant che 
and story and excellent illustration. 

We note that in dealing with that particular section of the di 
trict, Eastwell Park, a locality with which in boyish days we wer 
so familiar, Mr. Ward suggests that what we knew as the Pilgrim 
Way was but a'trade road. He almost convinces us, and yet we ai 
loth to lose.one more cherished remembrance of our boyish day: 
Then, again, we note that the old legend as to the yews being plante 
along the “ Way” as way-marks, and that they were called © palms, 
is seriously discounted by the author, and rightly, too ‘The ol 
yews so frequently met with on the chalky downs of Kent and Susse 
were undoubtedly planted to provide the necessary wood for the bot 
so long the weapon of the English. 

The ‘book is extremely interesting, and one gathers a very clea 
idea of the old times from it, and its value is much enhanced by th 


very large number of extremely fine illustrations provided by Mrs 
Ward. 
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Dew Dyaterials. 


born Photo-Calendars and Sensitised Christmas Cards. Houghtons, 
‘Limited. 
he increasing popularity of calendars as Christmas cards has led 
sis, Houghton to introduce a series of calendars mounted on 
js measuring 72 in. by 53 in., provided. with openings of various 
which an unmounted photo can be slipped in the usual 
The calendars are stocked in two colours, green and red, 


, into 
ner. 


ine 


h bevelled edges and white bevelled openings with fancy blocked 
ign. The word “Calendar” is stamped on the tear-off portion. 

can be suspended by means of the brass ring at top. The 
teards are supplied in shilling packets of one dozen, of four 
ent designs, and two black paper masks. Half of the front or 


=| 


Post CARD 


THE ADRESS ONLY TOBE 
WRITTEN MERE 


St INICERE 
e 


liress side of the card is regerved for a suitable greeting, surrounded 
an artistic border. At the foot of this design there is a space for 
le signature of the sender, while the whole of the back is coated 
ih gaslight emulsion, on which the photographer can print ong of 
own pictures. The card forms at once a pleasing and dainty 
imorial of the festive season, and it is not likely to, be thrown 
Way as a more impersonal card. 


atbon Tissue and “Court” Postcards. 
Co., Ltd. 

These tissues and postcards were briefly noticed in our issue a 
minight, ago; since then we haye had an opportunity of using the 
ithon tissue, seventeen pieces of which were sent us, and of the 
lowing colours:—Pure black, engraving brown, photo brown, 
Bown, ted chalk, purple, red, dark blue, light blue, light. green, 
K olive, violet, sea green, transparency black, transparency sea 
n, warm sepia, and cold sepia. Blue, red, and yellow tissues for 
Heolour work are also supplied. ‘The tissues are of the highest 
ible quality, and give us excellent results. The process of 


The Rotary Photographic 


ts is simple, and full particulars of how to do it and many 
4 eens particulars for working the whole process are given 
pamphlet sent out with each packet. 
e “Court” postcards are quarter-plate size, and have rounded 


edges. Other sizes introduced by the Company are the ordinary 
size (54 by 34), panel (54 by 13), and midget (23 by 54). The cards 
can be obtained in “Rotograph” rapid bromide and ‘“ Rotox” slow 
gaslight emulsions, matt and glossy. They give us excellent results ; 
the gaslight when developed with rodinal, ferrous-oxalate, or metol- 
hydroquinone, and the “Rotograph” cards when the “ Rotograph ” 
special developer, iron, amidol, métol, eikonogen, or hydroquinone. 
All formule are given in each packet. We note that the Company’s 
bromide paper is now supplied in seven grades, as follows :—(a) Thin 
glossy, (b) thick glossy, (c) thin matt smooth, (d) thick matt smooth, 
(e) thin matt rough, (f) cream tinted thick rough, (g) thick rough 
white. 


Negative Vignettes, Masks, and Discs. Sold by Kodak, Ltd., Clerken- 
well Road, E.C. 

So many now use photography for the preparation .of Christmas and 
New Year cards that this series of paper negative vignettes and masks 
and discs will be readily welcomed, and they. act equally well with a 
printing-out as with a development paper, and they measure 53 by 
3, so can be used for the popular picture postcard if desired. The 
designs are neat, and the masks of various shapes. 


Cubrome. A. Edmund and Co., Ezra Buildings, Columbia Road, 
London, E. 
Cubrome is a bleaching solution for intensifying negatives and 
bromide prints by the copper process, thus avoiding the use of the 
more poisonous mercury salts, and giving more permanent results. 
The negative or print to be intensified is placed in the Cubrome 
solution, which, by the way, may be used over and over again until 
exhausted, until evenly bleached, it is then washed in water for a 
few minutes in a subdued light or in the dark. If a plate, it is then 
darkened by means of a ten per cent. solution or any ordinary 
developer. Bromide prints are darkened by placing in a solution 
composed of 20 minims of the silver nitrate solution, or any diluted 
plate developer, then well washed and cleaned in a weak solution of 
nitric acid. 
Instructions are also given for toning bromide prints to a sepia 
tone with the aid of Cubrome and sodium sulphide. Messrs. Edmunds 
and Co. supply the sulphiding solution for toning in bottles contain- 
ing 8 oz., which, when diluted to the correct strength, make one 
gallon of solution, this is called Cubrome solution, No. 2. 

The print is first of all bleached in Cubrome, as above, and washed, 
it is then placed in a bath made by mixing one part of the No, 2 
solution with twenty parts of water, wherein the print quickly 
assumes a rich sepia colour. 

Prints toned by this method show no reduction of intensity in the 
original scale of gradations. 

When bleaching with Cubrome for sepia toning only, there is no 
necessity to keep the dish covered to exclude light, neither is it 
s9 necessary to be careful not to wash too long before and after the 
short immersion in the dilute nitric acid bath, as is the case when 
bleaching with a view. to intensification. 

We have also secured some yery good results by bleaching in 
Cubrome and toning in the following sulphecyanide and gold bath :— 
Gold chloride, 2 grains; ammonium sulphocyanide, 7 grains; five 
per cent. solution of .880 ammonia, 1 drachm; water, 2 02. 

In making up the above bath, add the gold to the sulphocyanide 
(dissolved in a little water), and make up to 2 oz. with water, and 
then add the ammonia slowly, stirring the while, when the solution 
should become colourless. Toning takes fifteen to twenty minutes, 
and the result is a purple to a purple-black colour. 


The “ Leto-Gaslight ” Paper and Postcards. Sold by the Leto Photo 
Materials Company, Ltd., 9, Rangson Street, B.C. 

A greater variety in texture of surfaces, which is specially hard, 
and a great freedom from fog, are the characteristics claimed for the 
above. The surfaces are matt smooth, which has now a more delicate 
surface, and yields softer results than that of last season; glossy, 
rough, white, and cream crayon in both rough and smooth, give one 
a good choice. Any good developer may be used, but for soft effects 
and brown-black tones the following is suggested, and it gives ex- 
cellent results :—Adurol-Schering, } 0z. ; scda sulphite, cryst., 2 oz. ; 


water, 124 oz. Potass carbonate, 1} 0z.; water, 12, oz. Shortly 
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before use mix equal parts of each. 
minutes. 

Special directions are issued for obtaining coloured tones on these 
papers by using the ordinary uranium or ammonio citrate of iron and 
prussiate, brown, red, and blue tones can be obtained, whilst for 
green tones the following is suggested :—Water, 2 0z.; oxalic acid, 
90 grains; chloride of vanadium, 15 grains; sesquioxalate of iron, 74 
grains; perchloride of iron, 74 grains; red prussiate of potash, 15 
grains. Dissolve in the order named, one by one, and make up to :— 
Water, 35 oz. After toning, wash in water until the whites are 
clear. The tones given by this are very striking and satisfactory, 
and form a welcome change to the ordinary ones. 


Development takes about 14 


An Incandescent Studio Lamp. Holmes Bros., Manchester. 

Messrs. Holmes Bros. have introduced a novel form of studio gas 
lamp for use with incandescent mantles which gives a light equal to 
over 700 candles. Five semi-bunsen burners are used, backed up by 
a 38 in. reflector, which may be raised or tilted, all complete, on a 
heat and portable stand. It is just the thing for the popular midget 
and stamp photographs. The lamp is also made with seven burners, 
giving a light of over 1,000 candle power, which can be used for 
cabinet busts. The lamps are fitted with a by-pass tap, so that it 
is not necessary to keep the mantles always in use, and the burners 
may be raised or lowered as desired. With a good portrait lens and 
a rapid plate good results may be obtained with about three seconds’ 
exposure. 


“Tiger Tongue ” 
To meet the 


Bromide Paper. Sold by Elliott and Sons, Barnet. 
demand for an extra rough bromide paper specially 
suitable for exhibition work, Messrs. Elliott are now issuing one 
under the above happy title. It has an extremely pleasing surface 
of rough texture, admirably suited for large work and broad effects, 
and the emulsion is of that high character, with rich, deep blacks 
and pure whites, as possessed by their other grades. Of course, any 
developer may be used, but the special metol developer recommended 
seems to suit this paper better than others. The formula is:—No. 1 
Solution: Water, 80 oz. or 1,000 c.c.; metol, 400 gr. or 11 grammes ; 
soda sulphite, 8 oz. or 100 grammes; potassium bromide, 50 gr. or 
1.5 grammes. No. 2 Solution: Water, 20 oz. or 250 grammes; 
potassium carbonate, 2 oz. or 25 grammes. For use, take three parts 
of No. 1 to 1 part of No. 2. Development should be’ complete in 
about 14 minutes. For those who desire to obtain sepia tones— 
which are, judging from our trials, extremely pleasing on this paper 
—the following is recommended :—-Hot water, 70 oz., or 100 c.c.; 
hypo, 10 oz., or 14 grammes; dissolve and add alum, 2 oz., or 2.75 
grammes. ‘This bath. must not be filtered, and can he used repeat- 
edly. Place the fixed and washed print in the above solution for 
ten minutes, then raise the temperature of the solution to about 
120 deg. Fahr. (about as hot as the hand can bear), and keep at this 
temperature until the print 1s toned, then immerse for ten minutes in 
alum bath, and well wash. Alum bath: Water, 10 oz., or 1,000 
c.c,; alum, 1 oz., or 100 grammes. 

———_ ++ 


A sErins of lectures has been arranged to be given by various special- 
ists at the London County Council School of Photo-Engraving and 
Lithography, 6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., on Thursday Ad- 
mission is free by ticket obtainable at the school, or from the Execu- 
tive Officer (Technology Section), Education Department, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. "The following is a list of lectures, the first 
haying been delivered last night by | Boutall, Esq. :—December 8, 
Snowden Ward, Esq., “Press Illustrations, with Points about Copy- 
right” ; December 15, Major-General Waterhouse, “ Making Ilus- 
trations in India”; January 26, 1905, A. G. Cooke, Esq., “The Light 
and Power of Modern Illustration— etricity”; February 2, E. F. 
Strange, Esq., “Lettering”; Febru 9, Frank Colebrooke, Esq., 
“The Illustrator and the Advertize February 16, J. A. Corey, 
Esq., “Duplicate Plate Making—Modern Methods of eae us 
and Stereotyping ”; February 25, R. W. Sindall, F.C. 
Paper is Made”; March 2, Douglas Cockerell, E “The M f 
of a Book”; March 9,. J. J. Waddington, Esq. he Humours of 
Process Engraving”; March 16, W. B. “Dalton, Esq., “ Historie Study 
in relation to Modern Illustration March 23, C. T. Jacobi, Esq., 
“The Printer and the Mlustrator”; March 30, C. G. Zander, Esq., 
“Harmony and Contrast in Colour Mixing”; April 6, W. Strang, 
Esq., “Etching and Engraving”; April 15, Emery Walker, Esq., 
As accommodation is limited, it is necessary 
at once, for tickets to admit to all, 
Each lecture will commence at 8 o’clock 


YEq. 
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“Printing as an Art.” 
that application should be made, 
or any of 
prompt 


hese lectures. 


D)eetings of Societies. 


pase Pgh 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Subject. 


Name of Society. 


North Middlesex Photo. Society} Annual Exhibition. 
cal Wind Instruments. Mr 


ociety of Arts. iikley. 


| Exhibition of Photographs by Me 
y na, (1 of the RP. _ Affiliated Soc 
Luton Camera Club ssseereesesses selected from Prints sent in | 
| 7 LdOE Competition. 
7 # 7 $8 a The Kodak in Peace and War. 
Southampton Camera Club..... { trated. Mr. H. C. Shelley. 
) The Antarctic Expedition. Llust 
._ Engineer Lieut. Reg. W. Skelton 
Lecturette Prize Competition. 
{ Intensification, Reduction, and Tt 


3. 
5. 


Camera Club... 
| South London Photo. 
Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soe 


Society 


| \ Mr. W. P. Whatmough. 
Bie ceve sects Nelson Photographic Society ...| Members’ Lantern slide Evening. 
| (Guin-Bichromate Process, with 
| ( by Miss Warburg, Messrs. 
6.4.4... | Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn.|/{ J. M. C. Grove, s a 
| prominent Gum Worke’ 5. 
| strated. Mr. A. W. Hill. 
6. Border City Camera Olub Development. C. 
6 | Hackney Photo. Society . se canaa yes Sus 


\. Lane, W. Selfe, J. J. Westeott, 
{Engrish Architecture, from the 
quest to the Reformation. Mr. 
| Howaill, A.R.LB.A. 
| The International Exhibition o 


Sheffield Photo. Society. 


Wi ista a Society of Amis” ccc... skcsncacsncesse Lowis, U.S.A. Mr. Walter F; 
\ Reid, F.G8. me. 

r | Gz alo stibutt Architectural Photography. Mr.’ 

le .. | GER. Mechanics’ Institution { Bennett, F.R.P.S gs. 

ry Vaitenny > te ai he Enlarging by Artificia Light. 

oe | CHRO SIE OEE 0, TSE, monstrated. Mr. W. Emery. 

7 Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society ......| Members’ Night. lh 

A North Middlesex Photo. societ; Lantern Slide Competition. 

ff Redhill and Dis. Camera Club. Lantern Night — y 7 
[Alpine Mountaineering in Scot 

Gessecassaes | Edinburgh Photo. Society ......| 4 piluatEetSa. Rey. Archd. EB, Re 

| son, B.D. 

8... ..| Hull Photographic Society ......| nc mDerS Folio. . t 

8. | London and Proy. Photo. Assn. { Srbemse lecture sa 

8 | Society of Arts Burma. Sir Frederic Fryer, K.C.§ 

Bn. re Colouring Lantern Slides with At 

8 | Batley and Dis. Photo. $ Dyes, &e. Mr. W. Bagshaw. 

8.........| Liverpool Amateur Ph, Assn. ee Camera Work. Mr. C. F. Ir 

: - a i f Platinotype. Demonstration by 

&.....:.0....| Watford Camera Club............. |) Platinotype Company. 


Raye ee ary” Bromide ers. 

.| Rugby Photographic Society ... { aba ee ren ie 

.| Ealing Photographic Society ... { oA en AMIRI MiB Ve 

J Notes on Hand Camera Work. 
J. D_ Gibson. 

Foash-light Work. Mr. B. O. Pears 

{ Week-end Wanderings. Mr. W. 

\ Paters sn. 

| 5 The London Photographic Exhibit 


2 


Richmond Cainera Ciub.......... 
Rodley and District Ph. Soc. 
| Aberdeen Photographic Ass 


9...........| Watford Photographie Society Mr. H. Langford Lewis. 
| West London Photo. Society ... Brom He eee and = Enlar 


Wakefield Photo. 
Boro’ Poly. 


Members’ Lantern Slide Competitic 
{ Reduction and Intensification. M 
| \ Bedding. 


Society. 


Photo. Society 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Trecunicat Meeting, November 22. Mr. W. Gamble in the chai 
Mr. C. G. Zander read a paper on “Trichromatic Printing.” 
dealt in this paper only with the pigments or printing inks requi 
A knowledge of the principles upon which three-colour work * 
based was assumed, and only a brief recapitulation was given. 
typographic cal reproduction positive printing blocks are made ; 
printed in pigments, which, broadly speaking, may be termed com 
mentary to the respective primary colour sensations. Thus the 
negative block will be printed with a colour reflecting all the specti 
rays except red, viz., cyan blue (peacock or turquoise blue) ; 
green negative block with a colour formed by the two sensati 
stopped out, viz., crimson or magenta; and the blue-violet negat 
block in the same way with yellow of the hue of the spectrum 
line. He suggested that all who engage in three-colour work sho 
call your, red, and blue the primary colours, and when speaking 
red, en, and violet, call them the primary light sensations. 1 
Tanher then dealt with the laws which govern all pigment mixtw 
Tt was useful to arrange all the pure spectrum colours and the ex 
spectral hues of purple or magenta round a circle, thus forming a 
curring range of colours. It is best to arrange them so that the c« 
plementary colours are placed at the two poles of a diameter. Bl 
is placed in the centre, and the subdued or saddened hues result 
from the admixture of neutral grey to the pure colours are pla 
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A coloured 
mam so built up was projected upon the screen, and Mr. Zander 
Fred how, within certain limits, it was possible to reproduce all 
inary colours used in the graphic arts, painting and printing. 
ig were, however, numerous bright colours which cannot be ob- 
ned by any possible mixtures of the three primary colours, viz., 
sht scarlet, orange, emerald green, ultramarine blue, and the 
fous brilliant hues of the aniline violet. Here one perceives at 
the limits of three-colour work. The assertion that three-colour 
ting can produce anything, and will ultimately entirely super- 
le chromo-lithography, with its numerous printings, was one with 
ich Mr. Zander disagreed. The range of colours in the three- 
mr method is strictly limited, whilst that of chromo-lithography 
§ quite unfettered. ‘The latter had the advantage over the former 
hat it gave homogeneous flat shades and tints, and delicate 
fation with ease, certainty, and evenness through long runs which 
colour work could not hope to achieve’ so satisfactorily in its 
nt comparatively undeveloped state, particularly in half-tone 
ing. Chromo-lithography, on the other hand, could not hope 
rive the minuteness of detail which three-colour printing afforded 
ough the aid of photography. Both processes, therefore, have 
ir sphere of work. Mr. Zander pointed out, however, that chromo- 
jographers had made three-colour photography serve them in the 
lysis of any given original, and that by its means they had been 
ls to reduce the number of printings which would result from an 
iary colour analysis made by the unaided eye of the artist. Mr. 
der then defined the ideal inks for three-colour printing as trans- 
in two-thirds of the spectrum, with a steep absorption band 
wing the third part, which corresponds with the main portion of 
» colowr-sensation curve transmitted by the: relative negative. 
se three absorption bands should cover, as nearly as possible, 
whole of the spectrum when placed side by side. The position 
the two dividing lines of the three bands should be, roughly, the 
)” and “F” spectrum lines. Mr. Zander said that there was, 
mever, a fairly great latitude permissible in the hue of the print- 
lous. The individuality of the printer was an important factor. 
he same blocks, machine, paper, and inks hardly any two 
s will produce identical results. Some use ink sparingly, 
irs like it to run freely, some work cleanly, others like to add 
sorts of concoctions into the ink. Other factors are the press, 
ith must register accurately, the paper (note the difference caused 
minting on unsized and on highly calendered paper), the blocks, 
dthe inks. The inks which approach the ideal conditions most 
ily are of aniline lakes of a more or less fugitive colour in direct 
They are in consequence useless where permanence is 
tial. Such inks, however, besides being fugitive, have less 
ing power, and reflect too much white. In short, the ideal inks 
not exist, and if they were available, the blockmaker still is 
ay deficient. The commercial or permanent inks differ from the 
lretic in several respects. The red and blue lack luminosity, and 
le cannot produce such brilliant secondary colours as violet, 
genta, scarlet, orange, green, peacock blue, ete. The reds are 
dicient in violet, and the blues in green. The yellow should be 
mmewhat greenish, for the reason that the red has an excess of 
llow and the blue too much violet. A slightly reddish yellow 
mild therefore give too dirty a green. To produce the best possible 
silts, however, one should choose the inks first and adapt the 
hotographic process to them. Mr. Zander advised, therefore, that 
th red and blue as nearest approached the scientific ideal should 
taken—the red luminous and purplish, and the blue greenish. The 
low must be of the correct hue—deviations in it are more notice- 
than in the red and blue. The blockmaker must then strive to 
k to the selected inks, which should not be changed without ample 
m. Mr. Zander expressed the belief that blockmakers them- 
‘ves were largely responsible for the unsatisfactory condition of 
ings. The inkmaker was also no paragon, and between the two 
H printer's lot was not a happy one. 


RICHMOND CAMERA CLUB. 
, 4th ult. a discussion took place on “ Animal Photography.” It 
aS opened by Dr. Rodman, who began his remarks by stating the 
a tequirements for success in that class of work. ! These he 
Reis as: patience, a good and suitable light, rapid plates, and 
B ait ens—but, before all things, patience. It is often necessary 
it for a long time before the subject will assume a suitable 


in the circle at a proper distance from the black. 


attitude for a picture. The light must he good, but not too strong, 
or hard pictures lacking in detail will result. Rapid plates, and a 
lens working at a large aperture so as to secure good results with 
short exposures, are indispensable. ' 

For the purposes of the evening, Messrs. Newman and Guardia 
had kindly lent Dr. Rodman one of their new “Square Reflector 
Reflex” cameras, which are specially adapted for scientific work, such 
as animal photography. This isa hand camera of the highest quality 
as an instrument of absolute precision, and is equally suitable for the 
amateur or the expert. It is of, the single lens reflex type, in which 
the image can be seen and accurately focussed right up to the moment 
of exposure by means of a square reflector which shows the full area 
of the picture, both horizontally and vertically at the same ime. A 
special binocular focussing eye-piece can be provided for focussing 
critically the most difficult subjects, and a back focussing screen 
enables the camera to be used for stand work. 

A special feature of this new type of camera is that it takes 


lenses of normal focus and also long focus and telephoto 
lenses. The camera shown was fitted with a Zeiss Double 
Protar, series Vila, 54 im. focus, working at. £/6.3, the 


back combination having 9} in. focus, and working at £/12.5, the 
double extensions being effected without racking. A notable feature 
of the camera is that all the mechanism, including the release, is on 
the right hand side, leaving the left hand free for holding the 
camera, a great advantage in slow exposures. It has a rotating 
back, which takes a dark slide, a changing box, or a roll holder. 
Mr. Guardia also procured and lent for the occasion a very fine set 
of photos of bird life taken by Mr. Smith Whiting, and a unique 
enlargement from a quarter-plate photo of a sitting hare taken by 
Dr. Frank Penrose with a single combination of 13 in. focal length, 
all of which were taken with “ N. and G.” Reflex cameras. 

After these had been examined, a number of slides by Dr. Rodman, 
Messrs. Gibson, Cheese, Dale, and Major Latham were thrown upon 
the screen. A few members made further remarks upon the subject, 
and the meeting was terminated with a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Rodman and those who had shown the slides, and also to Messrs. 
Newman and Guardia for their contribution to he evening’s exhi- 


bition. 


ABERDEEN. 
Unper the auspices of the Aberdeen Photographie Association, Mrs. 
W. M. Ramsay, on Friday night, delivered a lecture entitled “ With 
my Camera in Asia Minor.” ‘The announcement of the lecture drew 
aw large attendance to the scciety’s rooms, and a number of ladies were 
present. The lecture, though informal, was delightful. It dealt 
with the districts covered by the recent archeological researches of 
Professor Ramsay, and the historical references were blended with 
many diverting reminiscences of the adventures of the party, which 
included Professor and Mrs. Ramsay, their son and daughter. Many 
glimpses were given of picturesque scenery, of mosques and minarets, 
of ancient monuments and temples and tombs, and there were brought 
into relief various racial types and native customs, while over and 
above all the maladministration and general incompetence of the 
Turkish Government were vividly emphasised. Beginning at Tar- 
sus, the lecturer, by means of a varied and beautiful collection of 
slides from photographs taken by herself, took her audience over a. 
very wide and scattered but classical region, including Iconium, the 
Taurus Mountains, the Cilician Gates, Smyrna, Laodicea, Phila- 
delphia, Thyatira, Pergamos, and Sardis. The lecture was bright 
and racy, but full of information, and the personal allusions it con- 
tained gave it added piquancy. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 
Novemper 23.—‘ The Hand Camera and How to Use It,” in Mr. 
F. M. Sellors’s hands, formed a most instructive and interesting topic, 
but which, owing to the extent of the ground covered, cannot ade- 
quately be dealt with in condensed form. The various types of 
cameras, magazine, folding, roll-holder, flat film, twin lens, reflex, 
including focussing cameras and those of the so-called fixed focus, 
were each in their turn considered, and their respective merits and 
demerits pointed out. A hand-camera was essentially a compromise, 
and a gain in one direction was almost invariably accompanied by 
some sacrifice in another. As to finders, Mr. Sellors preferred a 
full-size one, by which focussing could be done, as in the reflex and 
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twin-lens patterns. It was, however, unfortunate ‘that with the 
reflex type the release of the mirror frequently created a jar at the 
critical moment, rendering all but high-speed exposures out of the 
question. A rectangular folding wire finder, if properly used, indi- 
cated correctly, but necessitated a somewhat awkward, and invariably 
conspicuous, method of holding the camera. With reference to 
vutters, in Mr. Sellors’s opinion the focal-plane undoubtedly held 
he premier position for all-round work, owing to its high efficiency, 
but whatever form of shutter was adopted, very little reliance should 
be placed on any speed indicator supplied with it. 


soon 


In the discussion which followed, Mr. Rogers said he had found 
upplementary lenses, of the planiscope type, useful for lengthening 
ve focns. Mr. Kough pointed out that the ordinary roller blind 
hutter gave nothing between a time exposure and a reputed 1-15th 
econd. The slowest “instantaneous” exposure might, however,’ be 
materially lengthened, by attaching to the setting-cord small pieces 
of lead. During the evening a question arose as to whether the 
position of a light-filter had any effect upon exposure. Mr. Salt said, 
so far as he could.see, a filter stopped the same proportion of incident 
light whatever its. position, whether in front or behind the lens, or 
immediately adjacent to the plate, and the necessary exposure would 
be the same in’ all cases, but this view was not shared by Messrs. 
Sellors, Terry, Isaac, and many others. 


n 


nc 


SIDCUP LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 
Ir was a large and delighted gathering that assembled at Sidcup 
Public Hall recently on the occasion of the annual conversazione 
held the Sidcup 
Society. 


under the auspices of Literary and Scientific 
The hall had been decorated with great taste, a feature 
being a floral screen, composed of a series of arches arranged in front 
of the platform. About the platform graceful palms were arranged, 
and large full-blossomed plants of heather were placed along the edge. 
The body of the hall was prettily arranged with artistic devices. As 
might be expected from such a society—whose aims and objects in 
Sidcup are increasingly appreciated, as shown by the rapidly increas- 
ing membership—intellectual feast was on this occasion allied with 
social enjoyment. An excellent programme of orchestral music was 
rendered by members of the Sidcup Musical Society, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. A. EK. Butterworth, and with Mr. E. Bloxham as leader. 
Mr. Clayton Beadle was busy throughout the evening explaining the 
methods of manufacturing artificial silks from pinewood, with the aid 
‘of chemicals. Some beautiful specimens of brocade and other silken 
materials, which were displayed to view, demonstrated the wonderful 
results that can be obtained from crude firewood when submitted to 
‘chemical treatment. Mr. Beadle is one of the patentees. Dr. Stevens, 
his partner, rendered him valuable assistance and devoted most of the 
‘evening to demonstrating the manufacture of hand-made paper, and 
paper-making generally was explained with the aid of various models 
of machinery, chemicals, and materials. A series of photographs was 
also shown illustrating the development of the industry, from the tree 
Jogs to their conversion into paper. An instrument was exhibited 
for the first time—an invention of Dr. Henry P. Stevens’ for measur- 
ing the qualities of blotting papers. Mr. Doncaster, who was repre- 
senting Messrs. Sanger Shepherd and Co., gave a most: interesting 
demonstration of colour photography with the aid of numerous lantern 
slides mage from the actual photographs. The most beautiful colours 
were shown to be capable of faithful reproduction from Nature: by 
means of the camera. In the small hall Mrs. Scott repeated to smaller 
but admiring gatherings her photographic illustrations of the growth 
of plants, as shown before the British Association this year. The 
gradual opening; of buds and leaves was illustrated by the cinemato- 
graph. Mrs. Scott explained that some of the photographs took three 
weeks to complete. 


+ 


Av Falkirk, a man named John Patrick Ferguson, hawker, ad- 
mitted haying broken, into a temperary beoth on Callendar Riggs 
and stolen a camera and a quantity of photographic accessories. It 
was stated on his behalf by an agent that he was under the infiuence 
of drink at the time, but on coming to, himself he assisted the police 
to recover the articles. 
days. 


Sheriff Young sent him to prison for sixty 
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Dews and Dotes. 


‘Tue entries for the Southampton Exhibition close on Monday ne 
December 5. 

Wr have received a copy of the Gloucester Diary for 1905,. whi 
as in previous years, we have no doubt will prove useful to us. 


Hrrr Max Wotr, director of the observatory on the Kénigsstu 
near Heidelberg, has discovered a new planet of the thirteenth m: 
nitude by meams of a celestial photograph. 

Wirn regard to the flexible screens suggested by Mr. Hows 
Farmer, Mr. Elea Luboshey informs us that they can be obtait 
from J. B. Campbell, of 163, Renfield Street, Glasgow. 

A RECEIVING order was made last week at the Manchester Cow 
Court on a creditor’s petition against Franz Baum, who resides 
Winton House, Winton Road, Bowdon, and carries on business 
a photographer at 84, Deansgate, Manchester. 

Mr. J. Ropinson read before the members of the Border © 
Camera Club, on 22nd ult.;'a lecture lent out by the “ Peop 
Friend,” entitled, “The Capabilities of the Camera,” illustrated 
seventy excellent slides showing various ways in which the cam 
can be utilised as a recorder of even artistic composition 
pictures, as well as the ludicrous production of distortionate figur 

Tue cighteenth annual Grantham Industrial and Fine Art Exhi 
tien, which is always the most looked-forward-to event at Grantha 
has been fixed for January 18, 19, and 20 next. There are ] 
classes for competition, including painting in oils and water-colou 
photography, etc., etc. Particulars, in schedules, to be obtained 
Mr. Geo. Jackson, Launde Terrace, Grantham. 


We have received a circular setting forth in detail the propo 
o hold an international photographic trades, photographic art, a 
picture postcard exhibition at Earl’s Court, from March 16 to 
905. It is proposed to include every possible and existing appli 
tion of photography. The organising managers are F. M. Brid 
and Geo. D. Smith, and the Hon. Secretary, Robert Hilton, of 1 
25, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

Mr. W. S. Sruarz, of 2, The Quadrant, Richmond, has again be 
ronoured with a command to attend at Windsor Castle, this be: 
the second time within a week. On Monday last Mr. Stuart had 
honour of photographing his Majesty King Edward, H.M. Qué 
Alexandra, H.M. the King of Portugal, H.M. the Queen of Portug 
1.R.H. the Duchess of Fife, and H.R.H. Princess Victoria. A la 
number of portraits were taken both separately and in groups. 


Tue entry forms of the Fourth International Exhibition of 1 
Blairgowrie and District Photographic Association are now rea 
and can be obtained from the Hon. Secretarys, The Public Hi 
Blairgowrie. Arrangements have been made whereby pictures s 
to the Scottish National Salon at Glasgow, if entered for this ex 
vition, will be forwarded to Blairgowrie free of charge to exhibite 
Ti desired, pictures can be forwarded direct from the Blairgow 
Exhibition to the Glasgow Southern Exhibition carriage paid. 


Tur Hastings and St. Leonards’ Photographic Society’s Exhibiti 
will be held at the Public Hall, Hastings, on January 11, 12, and | 
1905. There will be six open classes, six for members’ work, a 
one special open only for pictures rejected at the Salon and the Ro; 
Photographic Society's Exhibition. Awards:—A silyer and a bro! 
medal will be offered'in each open class; the society’s massive gi 
medal will be awarded to the best picture in the exhibition; in 1 
special class there will be three awards, the president’s special sil 
plaque and the society’s silver and bronze medals. AIl communi 
tions, to. be addressed to the hon. secretary, Mr. Fred. Judge, 2 
Wellington Place, Hastings. 

PrymoutH Photographic Society.—At a meeting of the Plymon 
Photographic Society, at the Atheneum, last week, Messrs. Wilf 
Grist and J. Trouern Trend gave an interesting lecture and dem 
stration on lantern-slide making.’ They made slides from ahow 
dozen negatives, and developed, toned, and fixed them in full vi 
of a large audience. By the process adopted by the demonstrat 
various colours were obtained. The slides were dried: by methylai 
spirits, and shown on the screen within a very short space of tir 
some good results being secured, although the conditions under wh 
they worked were not very favourable, the rapidity with which 
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shad to be prepared not being conducive to the production of 
act pictures. ‘ 


Birkenhead Photographic Association met in the Y.M.C.A. 
feek, Mr. R. T. Russell presiding. Dr. Harrington gave a 
me on “Etching and Engraving.” He traced back the begin- 
of line engraving and etching to the 1sth century and mezzotint 
he 17th century, and described in detail the process of etching, 
pint, mezzotint, and line engraving, illustrating them with a 
her of fine slides, detailing the various processes a plate has to 
rough before the print is complete. Some fine examples of 
Durer’s work were exhibited, and a number of slides depicting 
randt and Vandyke’s work. Coming to a later period, many 
mes were shown by Sir Seymour Haden, Whistler, Cameron, 
t, Hall, and Strang, showing the advance that has been made in 


@ afternoon last week a series of interesting demonstrations of 
ik photography were given in the Y.M.C.A. Buildings, Aberdeen, 
. Burr, a representative of Kodak, Limited, and Mr. James 
on, photographic dealer, Aberdeen. There was a large 
ng of the general public. The demonstration was principally 
purpose of showing how photographs could be produced with- 
he use of a dark rcom, an exhibition being given with a daylight 
ping machine. Thereafter about ninety slides were thrown 
he screen taken from Kodak photographs. The views, which 
fa very interesting and varied character, included many very 
scenes showing excellent detail and fine tone. Some of the 
aphs shown were awarded prizes in the recent £1,000 Kodak 
ition. 


@ annual conversazione at the Y.M.C.A. Rooms, Ipswich, on 
lay evening, was successful in every respect. No matter where 
ined, there was something to amuse or entertain, and the large 
tof people who gave their patronage were well rewarded. A 
aphic competition was a great attraction to the members, 
iver than 180 entries being received for the five sections. Mr. L. 
(from Mr. Adolphus Tear’s) was the judge, and he made his 
is irom a very creditable exhibition as follows :—Landscapes : 
1. Ridley. 2. F. A» Dent. 3. W. Goodchild. Seascapes and 
Peenery: 1. W. Goodchild. 2. F. A. Dent. 3. K. G. Reeve. 
fiecture: 1. F. A. Dent. 2. B. C. Ridley. 3. W..C. Collinson. 
hots of moving objects: 1. F. A. Dent. 2. B. C. Rid ey. 3. 
(, Collinson. Picture postcards: 1. W. Goodchild. 2. W. C. 
mon. 3. S. A. Felgate. 


by cinematograph pictures of country scenes are obtained was 
mthis week by a case at Barnet County Court. William George 
was mulcted in £5 damages and costs for trespassing af 
y Green Farm, Arkley. Mr. Poole, solicitor for Mr. King, 
the plaintiff, described the trespass as particularly impudent. 
ant drove up with two van loads of people and entered a fifteen- 
d, untethered the horses, and trod down the aftermath, on 
er 20, doing damage to the amount claimed. No permission 
asked or obtained. Defendant admitted that he had done 
inentering the field, but thought the case would be met without 
B to court by his paying, perhaps, £1 to a local hospital. He 
only two wagonettes, and thirteen persons all told. They took 
Mor 12,000 photographs, but did not roam over the whole fifteen 


i 


Hiring of Cinematograph Films.—J. Gaumont and Co., of 
Court, have just instituted a special hiring department for 
Matograph films, so that for a very reasonable fee a cinematograph 
bition can be easily sandwiched in-an ordinary lantern show or 
* ening entertainment, and the variety of films thus placed at 
athibitor’s command will prevent anything like satiety with one 
Howlar subject, Messrs, Gaumont have also, in conjunction with 
Ok Peach and Co., Limited, of 48, Holborn Viaduct, F.C., made 
pements whereby one of their first-class chrono projectors may 
lained on the “Times” instalment plan, and an instrument is 
Neted at once, although the payments for the same may be ex- 
w° ver six or twelve months. Considering the necessarily heavy 
ot @ perfect projector, this scheme should be of immense ad- 
age to those of limited means, as there is no increase of the 
me. Films may also be obtained in the same way, but in this 
there is a slight increase in the price over that for cash. Messrs. 


I 


Gaumont will be pleased to send any one full particulars on receipt 
of a postcard. 


Tux Photographic Theatre.—Mrs. Langtry, on the 27th ult., opened 
the Photographic Theatre at 154, Holland Park Avenue. here was 
a crowded audience to witness this somewhat novel event, and a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen connected with the musical 
and theatrical profession were present. The theatre where the cere- 
mony took place is 80 ft. by 40 ft., and is full of novelties introduced 
by Mr. Mount Stephen Gillard, one of the inventors of the “ Photo- 
linol” patents. The stage is 24 ft. by 17 ft. Theatrical groups can 
easily be photographed without cramping into small space. As to 
“Photolinol,” it might be mentioned that the patent duplex photo- 
graphic linen invented by Mr. Otto Fulton, managing director of 
Photolinol, Limited, and Mr. William Gillard, is quite a new depar- 
ture in photographic art material. The material is practically in- 
destructible, is waterproof, impervious to the action of the sun, 
and has a high transparency. It can be rolled, posted, creased, or 
stretched without the slightest iniury to the photograph. ‘The com- 
pany are the possessors of the only mercury vapour lighting appara- 
tus for photographic purposes in England. They also employ a 
system of clustered incandescent electric lights, 10,000 candle power, 
which forms a substitute for the sun’s illumination. When the 
visitors had all assembled Mrs. Langtry appeared upon the stage 
and declared the theatre open.— Standard.” 


Tue second annual dinner of the Cardiff Windsor Photographic 
Society turned out a complete success, 105 members sat down to 
dinner, and this number was swelled to about 160 before the pro- 
ceedings were over. J. Bell Harrison, Esq., presided, and gave a. 
short history of the Society, and thought that it was one of the most 
successful societies that he had ever been connected with. An 
excellent menu having been prepared, the members enjoyed. them- 
selvss thoroughly, after which an excellent programme of entertain- 
ment was provided for by Mr. McBratney, to whom credit is due 
for the excellent way in which he arranged both dinner and entertain- 
ment. Mr. Fred. Fox, the President, was presented with a ten- 
guinea camera which was subscribed for by the members, the 
generous use of his encyclopedic knowledge, energy, and geniality 
haying done much to ensure the success of the Society. Previous to 
he dinner, Mr. J. Bell Harrison organised a competition in which 
members took a great deal of interest, three of them being successful 
in obtaining silver and bronze medals, namely, Messrs. Brown, 
Palmer, and W. Mathew Smith. Mr. J. Bell Harrison was also 
pleased to subscribe £5 5s. to the funds of the Society. The proceed- 
ings terminated at 12 o'clock, all the members having expressed their 
approval in very decisive terms. The dinner tickets and menu cards 
were produced on bromide paper from a clay model which the Presi- 
dent prepared. The club is to be congratulated on the excellent 
attendance and the energetic way in which the members continued’ 
to support such a deserving society, the subscription being only 
7s. 6d. a year. The members have the free use of dark-room, dishes, 
lockers, enlarging lantern, optical lantern, copying camera, library, 
and studio, etc., for which a complete set of apparatus has been pro- 
vided. ‘The Society holds its meetings two nights a week, at which: 
lectures ave read from the Royal Photographic Society and also given 
by the members themselves. An exhibition will be held in Febru- 
ary, which is hoped will eclipse everything done hitherto in Wales. 


We have received from Mr. Robert C. Carter, of 33, Enbrook Street, 
Queen’s Park, Harrow Road, W., details of the International Photo- 
graphic Exchange, a copy of the magazine, and the following ex- 
planation of the purpose of this association. At present the sub- 
scription for England is 1s. 6d., but after January 1, 1905, it will 
be raised to 2s. 6d. Mr. Carter will be pleased to furnish any one 
interested with full details. The object of the Exchange is to afford 
our members an opportunity of exchanging, through correspondence, 
photographs, stereoscopic views, and lantern slides. To circulate 
albums of photographs among such of our members as may contribute 
prints for that purpose. To encourage and assist our members to the 
better enjoyment of photography by affording that stimulus which 
association and example always provide. In enabling our members to 
form collections either of miscellaneous photographs or of some par- 
ticular kind, such as historical, typical, or artistic, this society 
stands unrivalled. It is admitted by all that more useful photographic 
information may be secured by the exchange of prints and the attend- 
ing correspondence than by any other method. Class I. includes 
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{Decemker 2, 


regular members or those des 


bers may limit their exchange or 
J 8 


work desired, in their exchange notice. 
pected to answer promptly all letters in which stamp i 
Class IL. includes members who, from lack of time or un- 
it find it inconvenient to always reply 


reply. 

certainty as to address, mig 

promptly to inquiries concerning exchange. 
receive few, if any, unsolicited exchanges 


iring 


a general exchange. Such mem- 
specify a certain class or kind of 
Class I. members are ex- 
enclosed for 


Class II. members will 
as they are expected to 


acknowledge only such correspondence as they may themselves invite. 
Class III. includes members desiring to enjoy only the benefits of the 


circula 
regardless of 
albums must 
for insertion 
to exchange. 
reference to 

interested in 
the Exc ; 
medallist. 
as his 
membership in this 
an exchange 
his num 
placed. 


herein. 


The word Cl 


Society. 


Men 


ing albums, the monthly publication, or both. 
the class to which they belong, in order to receive the 
send prints to the Director of the Circula 
In no case are Class III. members to be asked 
as used in this connec 
he grade of work turned out by a member. 
photography and willing to conform with 

is eligible, amateur or professional, tyro or 8 
l can find congenial correspondents and each can derive, 
individual taste may suggest as desirable, benefits from his 
On joining, each 
notice in the “Photographic Exc 
er and designating the Class in which he wishes to be 
ion is also made of the kind of work offered 


All members, 
ing Albums 


ion, has no 
Any one 
the rules of 
lon 


new member is given 
range,” setting forth 


and desired 


in exchange, if any, together with such other detail as he may furnish. 


All members, irrespective of the Class in which they are enrolled, 


are privileged to send prints to the Album Director for the Circulating 
Albums, entitling them to a place on the route list of all such as 


contain one of their prints, as well as on that 
as it may be found convenient to 


of such other albums 
[The most liberal con- 


i 


so route. 


tributors to the albums are understood to be the most deeply inter- 
ested, and, of course, are given the preference when routing foreign 


or other special albums. 


A numerical correspondence system, 


orans- 


lations of which are furnished all foreign members, permits the ex- 


changing of prints between those usin 


greatest facility and satisfaction. 


correspondence on any agreed basis 


g different languages, with the 
All exchanging is done by direct 


+ 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


ed 


Arremet at Suicide.--Walter Ance 


thirty-nine, photographer, of 


Canterbury Road, Ball’s Pond, was charged last week, on remand, 


with attempting to poison himself 
a public-house, and 


with laudanum. He took this in 


Dr. Carey Barlow, who was called to him, said 


the poison was taking deadly effect when the remedies were applied. 


It transpired that the prisoner was depressed through lack o 
He now said he would become teetotaler and 


and too much drink. 


take a more cheerful view of life. 


look after him, and Mr. Chapman allowed the prisoner to go away. 


work 


His father, too, said he would 


PHoroGRAPHER’s Failure.—At Middlesbrough, Mr. R. C. Clifford, 
photographer, of Wilson Street, Middlesbrough, appeared before the 


Registrar (Mr. 
bankruptcy. 


The debtor admitted, 


H. S: Crosby) to undergo a further examination in 


when questioned by the Official 


Receiver (Mr. Stubbs), that there were some bank shares included. in 


the marriage settlement. 


them in his possession. 


debtor said that £12 10s. which he 
The cause of his failure was that he 


iad not made sufficient in his business to meet his household and per- 
He had previously stated that he had lost £400 on 
an off-beer licence at Redcar. This must have been a mistake on his 
part, as he had only lost £200 on the business. 
here pointed out that he had included this in his deficiency account, 
the Redcar business the deficiency 
Further questioned, debtor said he had 
He had made no speculations, nor 
the Registrar, in further adjourning 


oorrowed from Mr. Turner. 


sonal expenses. 


and if he had only lost £200 on 
was not all accounted for. 
ost £102 during the last year. 
nad he gambled to any extent. 

he examination until next Friday, 


These 
father, who bequeathed them to him. 
statement that he had these in his possession. 
Further questioned by the Official Receiver, 


iad originally belonged to his 
He, however, denied the 
He had neyer had 


iad paid to his solicitor he had 


The Official Receiver 


said that the statements were not 


satisfactory, and suggested that debtor could find a better account 


than that which had been submitted. 


Correspondence. 


*,* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
notice is taken of communications wnless the names and addr 
of the writers are given 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by 
correspondents. 

SEest cy Onn oe 
THE PROPOSED BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am pleased to see that an effort is being mac 
revive the benevolent fund, and I hope it will be successful, as s 
thing of the kind is sadly needed. Why should photographic a: 
ants nob have a strong union amongst themselves to o tain a | 
wage, help each other in times of sickness and out of employ 
and in time some sort of a pension scheme could be evolved? 1 
shouid be enough assistants in the business now, and photogray 
as a whole are not less humane than their fellows to make su 


hing possible ; but there seems to be such an apa hy, indifference, 
ors, etc., to anyt 


assumed superiority amongst the average opera 
in the shape of trade unionism, which is hard to understand, 
h and hurtful to their own interests. I should stre 
advise all assistants to at once rally round the Benevolent, and 
haps in time some strong organiser will arise amongst them to 
hem to action in the matter of combination. I write this that as 
ants would in future avoid being placed in such a position as I 
myself, after working for thirty years, and getting very near 
haif century old. I find it almost impossible to get a situation ;_ 
six months vainly trying I find myself face to face with I scai 
DarKNeE 


is both fooli 


KnOW. 


IDEAL PORTRAIT 
‘To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In referring to our Ideal Portrait Lamp in your cul 
issue you mention the fact that the lamps can be seen and demonst1 
at Messrs. Gardiners, Glasgow, but you do not quite make it | 
that they are only agents for the lamp. 

We are always pleased to exhibit the lamp to anyone intereste 
our show rooms here, and shall be glad if you will make a not 
this effect in your next issue.—Yours truly, 


“THE LAMP.” 


Hoventons Las 

88 and 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

November 23rd, 1904. 
SOME NOTES ON ACETYLENE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen.--When ridmg in a ’bus a few weeks since I noticed 
the light was very brilliant and that the flame was small. Conelu 
that it was some form of acetylene I examined it and found that 
whole apparatus was very compact, and if nothing more was incl 
than was visible it could be used in an optical lantern. 

I ain not now quite sure of the name it bore, but believe it 
“dissolved acetylene”; the address was 3, Victoria Street. It 
be an ideal light for an enlarging lantern.—Y¢ 
ANO 


peared to me to 
etc., 
PROBLEM NO. 2. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to the letter in your issue of the 18th | 
under the above heading, may I say that it seems to me to be a 
plorable waste of space in your valuable columns to accord a 
to a communication which is-neither instructive nor, I take it 
general interest, and can only reflect the utmost contempt and 
credit upon the writer. 

The original letter at which this tirade of sarcasm is direc 
though perhaps an unusual one, is by no means ridiculous, as, 2 
the writer having been out of touch with photography for some y« 
and wishing to take it up again as a means of livelihood, what m 
feasible than for him to write to the B. J.—which is generally 
garded as being an authority on matters photographic—for any ad 
you could give him, which, by the way, was practically nil? 

There is small likelihood of the P. P. A. becoming a pars 
society, and I fail to see why a man should be boycotted or ridic 
on’account of his having been a parson. 
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Prue, ou" ranks are crowded sufficiently now, but, still, “Live and 
ive,” and above all be fair. : 

There is one point I do really admire about your correspondent 
a pis extreme modesty, as evidenced by his apparent desire 
void undue notoriety and overwhelming commendation by his 
tion of @ nom-de-plume. 
m conclusion, it is a matter of regret that your would-be humourist 
| not preface his brilliant and highly intellectual letter with an 
; opriate quotation, as, for instance, Shakespeare’s “ Write me 
an ass.” —Yours faithfully, T. Hoprins. 
Kensington, W. 

November 25, 1904. 


ANOTHER PROBLEM FOR THE EDITORS 

To the Editors. 
Rentlemen,—Seeing the terrible pass that photography has got to, a 
siness in a country town is at best little better than starvation. 
here 1 am at present located the local photographer had, in the old 
itplate days, all the photographing that there was about the place 
do, But now every association, every club—no matter which—every 
juch picnic, every Sunday school picnic has its own smart amateur, 
» does things at prices that no professional can touch. 
me, I could not get paid for the same class of work, but then I 
not get the chance to do it. The professional used to get all 
, takes; now he gets none of them. The postcard having killed 
syiew trade, there is little now left to us but an occasional 
ng, and for every half-dozen orders we get we have to take two 
and give a retouched finish at 6s. per half dozen. So I have 
been thinking of making a change, but before doing so I should 
eto consult you, Mr. Editor, as I have hitherto done in all matters 
with my business before making the change. I may state 
like to get an appointment as manager of a large steam 
; company; I should not care to take the management of a 
of tramp steamers, I should prefer one of the first-class 
enger lines. To begin with, 1 would accept of the management 
he more important of their provincial branches. I may 
ie that I know a good bit about shipping. When a boy (I am now 
old chap) I was a great hand at model yachts, im fact, I was 
veal inventor of the centre-board. I had a flat yacht, built with 
adjustable keel, that raced every boy’s yacht in our village. I 
further state that I was a very clever boy, and I now spend a 
tof my spare time wondering why clever boys grow up into very 


: my eyesight is failing, so I must either get the manage- 
i some high-salary paying concern or go in for a pair of 
ectacles. oe Mees 

PSI! you happen to be a shareholder of the P. and O. or of the 
mmard Company, you might mention to the directors that I am open 
accept such an appointment. If you do, I am positive that the 
mpany will be ever indebted to you. dM: 


THE BOVRIL COMPETITION. 

' To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Could you kindly inform me if the recent Bovril 
ihotographic Competition results have been published, as I, and a 
av of my friends, are anxious to know ?—Your sincerely, 


November 17, 1904. 


** Noricn to ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
hutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 
le tent portion of the paper. 


Che British Journal of Photogray 
Be np ouaee eee 


IERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, Post Free 


(UNITED KINGDOM AND THE CHANNEL ISLES). 


Faker. 


ho. 


ei 


8: id France, Belgium, United States, Canada, 
he Yuar a 10 10 ‘Australia, Africa, New Zealand, New- 
aif Y, =o Ae foundland, Germany, Russia, Portugal, 
a ear se ae oe & §& | Spain, Italy, Egypt, India. China, 

quarter Year... 2Q 9 | Japan, &e. One Year ... 138s. 


Tt may also be obtained from all Booksellers, Photographic Dealers 
and Railway Bookstalls 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*.* All matters intended tor the text portion of this JOURNAL, aunelud- 
ina queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprtors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention wo this ensures delay. 

©. Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

"1% Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MusskS. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

«,* For the convenience of Reaters, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

SSS 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

W. E. Sorrell, 55, Topsfield Parade, Crouch End, London, N. Photograph contxining 

Muyor, Aldermen, Councillors and Principal Oficers of the Hornsey Borough. 

JL. ies Mill Screet, Crewe. Photograph of the Urewe Acewandra Football Team 

J. He Moog, High Street, Aberayon, Port Talbot, Glam. Photograph of Alderman 
T. Ovenand Mr, Bell, M.P. 

Mrs M. Le Tourneux, 249, Regent Road, Salford, Lancashire. 


E..erton Football Team 19)3-1904. 
0. Baumgart, 118, Commercial Road, London, E. Photograph of J. Brodetsky. Photo- 


ph of S. Brodetsky. 

J. Shivas, 46, Queen Street, Peterhead. Photograph entitled “The Tail of the 

J. ion Tangier Buildings, Whitchaven. 

Footha l Union Fifteen, 19 )4-196. 

A. G.—Threaten an action for illegal detention unless returned within 
48 hours, and then proceed. 

J. T. S—Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., 
can supply you with the works in question. 

D. D.—The camera named is sold by Houghtons, Ltd., 89, High 
Holborn, W.C., who would send you all information. 
“Mac” (Newark).—We do not know the material under that name. 
It is evidently an article fairly well known in America, though 

not here, or, at least, under the name given. 

T. Huxy.—The manufacturers’ address is Birmingham, and they 

only, we believe, supply dealers. As you have had no dealings 

with them, you can only treat with the local chemist who sup- 
plied you with the goods. 

W.” asks:—‘ Having been engaged to photograph group, 

members of the Royal Family were present, would I 
have the privilege of printing on my mounts, ‘Patronised by 
Royalty’ ?” In reply: Certainly not. 

Factory Acrs.—lH. Wurm says :—“ Will you be good enough to say 
how the new Closing Act affects professional photographers 
in their business on week-days and Sundays?” In reply: We 
scarcely. understand your query as to the “New Closing Act,” 
but see answer to “ Don’t You Know.” 

“Bas."—The chief fault is that you have not obtained satisfactory 

sharpness all over the plate. Probably a smaller stop would 

have helped you in this, and, in any case, you should have 
focussed on a point with full aperture halfway between nearest 
sitter and the furthest, and then stopped down till you got all 

Your light was also too much in one place; for a 

have been 


Photograph of the 


Photograph of the Cumberland Rugby 


oN 


when 


Sharp. 
hall that size, two, or even three, lights should 
used at almost equal distances from the camera. 
DrvELOPER.—Wm. Greun asks :— “ Will you please state a developer 
that gives straw-coloured negatives like pyro-ammonja, and 
also gives soft results.for portraits?” Jn reply: Most of the 
newer developers will yield more or less stained negatives it 
some of the sulphite of soda be omitted. Formule for all of 
them will be found in the “Almanac.” Why not employ pyro 
you wish for the yellow tint ? It cannot well be improved 
upon in this respect. 

“ Axmains Dyus” asks: — “ (1) Where can I get dyes for colouring 
lantern slides, or, how can I make the aniline dyes 
permanent ? I have bought the dyes from chemists, but find 
the colours fade. (2) Ave self-toning papers as permanent as 
hose toned with gold?” In reply: (1) So far as we are aware 
no aniline dye is absolutely permanent, but some are more so 
han others. Messrs. Mawson and Swan, and Penrose and Co. 
ock a great number of these dyes. (2) Yes; certainly. 


ay ot 


a 
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Orinton Wantep.—‘E. D.” says: “I should be extremely obliged 
if you would kindly pass your opinion on the enclosed retouching 
and tell me where I can get a book on retouching and operating.” 
In reply: The work is moderately good, but the negative did 
not require much retouching. One cannot form an opinion of 
your ability from such a negative. “The Art of Retouching,” 
by Robert Johnson, is a good work on the subject. “The 
Studio and What ‘To Do In It,” by H. P. Robinson, is also a 
good book 


ReGIstRAvION oF Copyricur.— J. H. G.” asks :—“ Can you inform 
me where to get a photograph copyrighted, and the cost of 
same ? Size 8 by 64.” In reply: If you send us two copies 
of the photograph, and one shilling and sevenpence in stamps, 
our publishers will effect the registration for you. The size 
ct the photograph, whether large or small, makes no difference 
in the cost. If you read the notice heading this column every 
week, you will see that we do not answer correspondents by 
post. 

Nerciecrep ORDER.—SattER AnD Sons write :—‘ You would greatly 
oblige by advising us on the follow¢ng :—On October 10, 1904, 
we sent two prints to Messrs. ——-, who advertise making 
cabinet negatives from prints, with P.O. for cabinet negatives. 
They did not acknowledge receipt of order, and will not answer 
any communication. Will it be possible to regain possession 
of prints, as they are valuable and belong to cur customers ?” 
In reply: You can certainly recover the money sent, and the 
value of the prints, by suing the firm in the County Court. 


” 


Opixton WantTED.—“‘ Rex asks: “ Will you kindly let me know 
which, in your opinion, is the most serviceable reflex camera 
on the market?” In reply: It is quite against our rule to 
express any opinion on the merits of any particular maker's 
goods. All the cameras supplied by established makers can 

be relied upon. Our correspondent’s best plan will be to 

consult the advertisement columns of the JournaxL and the 

“ Almanac,” and then call and see at the dealers’ the different 

orms of apparatus, and select that which, in his idea, will 

est suit him and his pocket. 


Drvetorrr.—R. H. Davrpson says :—‘“I should be greatly obliged if 
you would tell me:—(1) Of a formula for hydrochinone de- 
veloper introducing ferrocyanide of potash. (2) The use of 
atter in the developer. (3) Is there any danger of fog in using 
it on rapid Iso plates?” In reply: (1) The following is 
aken from “Wall’s Dictionary of Photography ” :—Solution 
A: Water, 550 parts; hydrochinone, 10 parts; sodium sulphite, 
0.5 parts; ferrocyanide of potassium, 2 parts. Solution B: 
Sodium hydrate, 60 parts; water, 550 parts. For use, equal 
parts of A and B- (2) The ferrocyanide acts as an accelerator. 

(3) No. 
A Busryess Marrer.—‘E. H.” asks: “ Will you kindly answer me 
what could be done in the case of a customer bringing a photo- 
graph to us to be copied, at the same time requesting us not to 
supply anyone else with copies, and when another party came 
to our manager and asked him to sell them some copies, which 
he did, at the same time keeping the money for his own use? 
What is our liability and what is our manager’s liability?” 
In reply: Of course, you are responsible for the action of your 
manager. ‘The only honourable thing you can do is to decline 
to execute the second order and at the same time refund the 
money paid to your employé. If the facts be as stated, you 
can prosecute the man for embezzlement. 


Various Querims.—- OLrp SusscriBer” asks:—“(1) How are black 
vignettes obtained ? Are they made inside or front of lens ? 
(2) Have Bovril allotted prizes ? (3)Arve unpaid finished proofs 
—sent for inspection—secure from copyright ? If copied and 
enlarged defore we receive order and payment, and we register, 
can we recover damages on al! printed?” In reply: (1) They 
are usually made by placing the mask inside the camera. (2) 
We do not know anything about it. (3) No, the copyright is 
vested in the sitter, although the photographer has not been paid 
for taking the portraits. The only remedy he has is to recover 
the amount of his account, for the work he has done, in the 
County Court. 

Terms or AGREEMENT.—“C. B.” says:—“I herewith send you a 


copy of an agreement which my employer is desirous of hay 
me sign. I feel rather dilatory about it, because I think it v 
arbitrary, with most abominable exactions. I shall be obli 


to you if you will give me your brief opinion of it. Is it 
customary agreement couched in those terms?” 


reply: We have read through the proposed agreement, , 
we may say it is about the most unreasonable and one-si 
one we have seen. If you sign it you will be subject t 
month’s notice, and will then be prohibited for an wnlimi 
period from following your profession within a very wide ai 
We should certainly not advise you to sign any such agi 
ment without due consideration. The copy has been’ retur 
to you 


Brack Srors. — “T. 8. H.” writes: — “Can you explain wh 
occasionally get a fine crop of black spots on my P.C 
prints ? I wash before toning, and immediately on putt 
the prints into the toning bath, I see the spots. They 
not regular in occurrence, but only occasionally happen, 
have had them twice this last week. Ordinary town wate 
used and it is rather hard.” In reply: The cause lies in sn 
particles of iron rust or some other metal being present 
the water, and these adhere to the film and at once m 
themselves seen on being put into the gold bath—though t 
can frequently be seen before. The remedy is a very sim 
one, namely, to immerse the prints into a ten per cent. si 
tion of commen salt; this converts the whole of the free sil 
salts into chloride and the metal has no action on this. 


Rerrecror Parnt.— Forrcatp” asks:—-“I have just had a 
flector made for my incandescent gas apparatus in my stu 
but the white material, that has been put on the inside, is 
white enough, also, is beginning to peel off. Can you tell 
what is usually used in such cases, and how applied ?” 
reply: Our correspondent fails to inform us as to the mate 
of his reflector. It is extremely difficult to get an absolut 
white paint that will adhere, because the heat of the li 
tends to lift it. The most satisfactory white paint is precipita 
calcium sulphate, and if the surface of the reflector, if of me 
be roughened by etching, and the sulphate be ground up ¥ 
a little white dextrine and water, it will adhere fairly w 
and should it peel it can be at once renewed. It can, of cow 

be applied with a brush and stippled over so as to presen 

serfectly even appearance. 


Factory Acr.—Formuura.—Don’r You Know” writes :—“ (1 
should esteem it a favour if you will kindly advise me on 
following :—-In my business I am obliged to keep open up 
0.30 or 11 o’clock every night (week-days only) but do 

start business until 2 o’clock in the afternoon, that is, work 
nours from 2 o’clock until about 10.30, allowing tea-time 
about half heur to three-quarters, about eight hours’ work a d 
averages about forty-eight hours per week. I have a lad work 
with me who now leaves off at 8 o'clock, but he very m 
wishes to work with me until I close, viz., 10.30 or 11 o’cle 
His work is in the dark room; his age is fifteen years. ‘ 
working hours are not many, and ib is entirely his own y 
to stay. Am I allowed to keep him with me up to that h 
without getting any permission from the Court, or, if I have 
get permission, kindly let me know where I shall have to ap] 
(2) Kindly give me a formula for a very cheap and very ra 
developer for snap-shot plates which are under-exposed, sir 
solution only preferred, or No. 1 and No. 2 if same will k 
a day without going black when mixed  togeth 
rapidity is essential, and price a consideration. W 
to make up about four gallons at a time and to last ab 
one week .(kéep):” In .reply: (1). We should ad 
you to consult the inspector under the Factory. Acts for y 
district. He will supply you with all the desired informati 
also with an abstract of the Act itself. (2) We should rec 
mend a two-solution developer. The following will proba 
answer your purpose well:—Solution A: Metol, 40 grai 
Lydrochinone, 48 grains; sulphite of soda, 120. grains; wa’ 
8 ounces. Solution B: Carbonate of potash, one cunce; wa 
one quart. For use, mix one part of A with three of B 

ordinary exposures. 
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Prick TwoPENCE. 


Contents, 


examples may be seen in all our public galleries. 


were more closely studied by them 
of the—well, eccentricities, that we 
in photographic portraits. 


If they 
, we should see fewer 
frequently meet with 


eper ole One of our French contemporaries 
ight an : c ren . 
Eyesight. devoted to photo-mechanical progress, 


points out that there is a possible dan- 


ger to the eyesight of operators in those studios which 


have recently been fitted up with the new are lamps, in 
which carbon impregnated with metallic salts are used, 
so as to obtain a greater proportion of ultra-violet, or the 
photographically active rays, to the detriment of the 
visual. It is stated that in some studios the new lamps 
have been discarded and the old types replaced; in others, 
however, the new lamps have been found advantageous, 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


A new carbon tissue has just been placed 
: on the German market, which has two 
ilms superimposed, the upper one light colour, and the 
ower one a much darker tone of the same colour. Tt is 
byious that by this means much darker shadows can be 
tained, and it is claimed for the new paper that much 
Metter modelling and greater plasticity is obtainable than 
Spossible with the old paper. There is no difference in 
ie method of working it. The idea of a double-tone film 
S mooted by Henry Cooper in 1864, and was patented 
J. R. Johnson in 1877, as recorded in our issues for 
ie latter end of that year and the beginning of 1878, 
Mhen there was a good deal of discussion on the point. 

* * * 


louble Tone 
bon Tissue. 


At Christie’s auction sale of pictures 
on Saturday last, an unframed “ Por- 
trait of a Young Girl in White Dress,” 
carrying a doll, by Geo. Romney, was 
sold for the substantial sum of £6,825 to the Messrs. 
solew. Now, there are probably no painter’s works 
Mat portrait photographers could the better study than 
Hose by Romney, Vandyck, and Rembrandt. There are 
Dany who affect “Rembrandt” portraits that have not 
fn half a dozen examples of that great artist’s work in 
er lives; some not even a single one. They simply 
BM the portrait so that the major portion of the face 
Sin shadow, and call ita “ Rembrandt,” while the result 
no more like that old master’s work than “chalk is like 
Bheese,” It is surprising how little interest photographers 
ke in the portraits of the greatest painters, although 


Photographic 
Portraitists. 


th 


] 


but in both: cases there is still the danger of injury to 
the eyesight of the operators, and that this takes a form 
analogous to the snow blindness met with on the Alps 


or other mountainous regions. 


Precisely the same precau- 


tions, it is claimed, should be taken, namely, the wearing 
of deep yellow or smoke-coloured goggles of a somewhat 


similar type to those employed by 
% * 

Metric 

Photography. 


just introduced a special system, fu 


motorists. 
% 


M. Bertillon, the well-known director of 
the Anthropometric service of Paris, has 


1 details of which are 


not yet to hand, under the above title, and which should 


be of considerable value in crim 
ob 
objects at the scene of a crime, and 


be useful for many other purposes, 


disputes, when a photograph is brought into evidence. 


gather that the plate is impressed a 
with two scales, one showing the 
obj 
gone, so that without any trigonom 
calculations the actual relative dis 
objects can be at once determined. 


inal photography for 


aining reliable data as to the size and disposition of 


would obviously also 
particularly in legal 
We 
; the time of exposure 
actual distance of an 


ect, and the other the amount of reduction it has under- 


etric or mathematical 
ances and heights of 
He has devised a 


camera producing negatives in which the perspective is 


invariably identical. 
pared at once with a given scale of 


sions, provided the line of sight in 


duly placed alongside a correspond 
scale. On the other side o 
scale, that of dimensions. 
Bertillon’s process entirely depends 
racy of his instruments, and 
says, is mathematically fulfilled. 
% * 


A Timely 
Warning. 


may serve as a warning to others at 


this re 


Each picture can, therefore, be com- 


istances and dimen- 
the photograph be 
ing indication on the 


the photograph is another 
Obviously, the value of M. 


on the absolute accu- 
uisite condition, he 


* 


A well-known correspondent has brought 
to our notice a par 


icular effect, which 
this season, when low 
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temperatures are, or should be, prevalent. We may state 
that we were somewhat incredulous, but, having actually 
seen the test carried out, there is no question as to the 
facts. Some large negatives had to be reproduced, and 
for this purpose transparencies were made by contact, 
developed with a non-staining developer, and fixed, with 
the result that those portions which should have been bare 
glass, to use the familiar term, were stained a deep yellow. 
A fresh developer was tried, with like results; a fresh 
fixing-bath had been taken into use that morning, and it 
was quite clean, and therefore this could not have been 
the cause of the trouble. In taking out one of the trans 
parencies, however, it was noted that the temperature of 
the fixing-bath was extremely low, and when tested proved 
to be only 40 deg. Fahrenheit. A portion of this bath 
was then heated to-65 deg. F., and a plate exposed and 
fixed in this, with the result of total disappearance of the 
stain. We tried this by exposing two quarter-plates in a 
stereoscopic camera, developing together, and fixing one 
in a hypo solution cooled to 38 deg. F. and the other in 
a bath at 60 deg. F., with precisely similar results. The 
cold fixing-bath gave a deep yellow.stain, and the warm 
one perfect freedom from the same. The moral of this 


is obvipus. 


Blondlot’s Rays.lf die they must, the N-rays, so-called, 
will die hard, evidently. A short time ago we gave an 
abstract of Prof. R. W.- Wood’s investigations, appearing 
in “Nature,” as to the reality of the alleged results in 
N-ray experiments, of apparently so convincing a nature, 
that it was difficult to imagine a rejoinder of any weight. 
Prof. Wood’s letter was reprinted in the “ Revue Scien- 
tifique ” (No. 17), and in No. 18, the editor discussed the 
evidence. In No. 19 the opinions of Profs. Berthelot, 
Bonty, Pellat, Langevin, and Abraham are published. 
Prof. Langevin’s opinions are the most emphatic. After 
making many experiments, he comes to the conclusion that 
whenever the experimenter does not know what pheno- 
mena to expect, the phenomena do not appear in the 
slightest degree. . The consensus of opinion of the 
scientists named is to the effect that the results supposed 
to be seen or felt-are wholly subjective, and due to sug- 
gestion, and in consequence interesting to the psychologist 
rather than the physicist. Yet, notwithstanding this for- 
midable array of negationists, we have M. Blondlot a week 
or two later contributing to the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
a paper on the photographic results of N-rays. The per- 
sonal equation here being entirely absent, a photograph 
taken under proper conditions should be irrefragable evi- 
dence. The experiments described are a refinement on 
similar ones previously made, and M.. Blondlot considers 
that they prove beyond cavil the action of the N-rays on 
the electric spark. 


x x % 


Some Notable Probably we have by no means heard 
Colour Prints. jhe last word with regard to colour- 
printing, and it is possible that in the next decade we may 
see some important advances in trichromatic printing, and 
even the adaptation of this to photogravure, but successful 
as have been the best of the three-colour prints at the 
present time, they have been very disappointing, and the 
very process does not lend itself to perfect reproduction 
because of the irritating cross-line screen. For some time 
Mr. Franz Hanfstaengel has issued individual prints, 
in photogravure in colours, and excellent as these have 
been they are entirely surpassed by the series, eleven prints, 
which are reproductions of the most beautiful canvases by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in the possession of the Right 
Honouratle the Earl of Spencer at Althorp House. The 
Althorp Reynolds’s are, of course, famous, and in bygone 


days we knew them well, and having had an opportuni 
of examining these reproductions we can only say th 
they are some of the best examples of colour-printing th 
have yet been turned out. Ti is possible, of course, to s 
that they do not in all cases, reproduce the effect of oi 
This is true if closely examined, but when glazed ai 
hung, we hardly think that in the majority of cases t 
charge can be maintained; the actual cracks and brus 
marks are faithfully reproduced, and the colours have 
softness and mellowness that we have not hitherto sec 
Personally we cannot help expressing regret that th 
are only to be obtained in a complete set in portfoli 
but obviously from the print collectors’ point of view, tl 
and the fact that the present edition is to be limited 
one hundred numbered impressions of each plate w 
make them all the more valuable. 

* * * 
Measuring In the case of single simple lenses 
Lens Curves. |nowledge of the curvature is quite su 
cient, given the refractive index, to enable the focus 
be ascertained. Indeed, there is largely used by opto 
gists an ingenious, simple instrument, which, applied 
the surface of an eyeglass or spectacle lens, gives the foc 
of each surface to a fraction of a diopter, and with« 
calculation, on a small dial, these glasses having an : 
proximately uniform index. The manufacturers of lars 
lenses, such as are used in photography, employ a st 
more delicate spherometer, by means of which he can t 
o a minute fraction of a thousandth of an inch the deg: 
of curvature, and we apprehend that these instruments ¢ 
employed in fabricating the cheap foreign imitations: 
English pattern high-class objectives. But when the qu 
ion of the small lenses used in microscopes has to be ¢ 
sidered, other methods have to be employed. At the | 
meeting of the Physical Society, Dr. C. V. Drysdale ex 
ited and described an apparatus for the direct determi 
ion of the curvatures of these small lenses. Paral 
ight from a distant source falls upon a plain unsilve1 
mirror—e.g., a plain sheet of glass, inclined at an am 
of 45 deg. Some of the light is reflected, and brou; 
o a focus, by an ordinary convex lens. The surface 
be tested is placed at this point, and reflected rays proc 
as if they had come from a point on the surface. Tl 
pass through the plate glass into a telescope focussed 
parallel ravs, and an observer sees an image of the dist 
source. If the surface is convex, and is brought nea 
o the lens, thus, when it reaches such a position that 
centre of curvature is at the focus of the rays emerg! 
rom the lens, the light will again retrace its forn 
path, and a distinct image of the source will be seen 
he telescope. In order to obtain the two images, the s 
face has, therefore, been moved through a distance eq 
o its radius of curvature. If the surface is concave 
must be moved away from the lens. 

% x % 


The Power of At a recent meeting of the Physi 
Incandescent Society, Mr. G. B. Dyke contribu 


ces and read a.paper on “The Practi 
Determination of the Mean Spheri 
Candle Power of Incandescent and Are Lamps.” As thi 


must be thousands of incandescent lamps in use for ev 
single are lamp, it is obvious that the bulb type is il 
to which most photographic interest will attach. 1 
method adopted by Mr. Dyke was to set the lamp spinn 
at the rate of three hundred times a minute, so as to | 
a sort of average illumination, and then to measure — 
emitted light in various azimuths, step by step, and tl 
obtain the mean spherical power. For a manufactur 
estimate, to show the total light produced by a git 
expenditure of current, this method is satisfactory enoug 


THE 
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wut for photographic purposes it is not very suitable. To 
tain working data for photographic use, a knowledge of 
he power in various angles would be most useful. If 
tbe required to know the power of the light from a 
ark room lantern, all would depend on the position of 
he light as to how much was received upon the plate, 
nd its angle or azimuth. If the lamp were to be for 
upplying the well-known umbrella pattern of a series 
pr studio use, a difference of efficiency amounting to 
mn or twenty, or more, per cent. might be brought about 
y yarying the position of the lamp (which is very far 
tom being analogous to a point of light set in the centre 
fauniform globe). A knowledge of the range of emissive 
pwer would enable a suitable position to be chosen, 
d this would vary according to the type of globe 
mployed. Again, the use of the incandescent globe in 
nlarging and copying is not by any means sufficiently 
mown or adopted. If what might be termed a map of 
le power in various zones were supplied with the various 
amps made, it would be most useful. For example, any 
me who has had experience with illuminating paper prints 
hat are being copied knows that, quite apart from the 
mestion of annoying streaks of bright light, a slight turn 
i the lamp is capable of altering the illumination to 
ich a great extent as to make an exposure vary im a 
atio of ten to fifteen, and so on. We will hope some 
mactical benefit may result from a consideration of Mr. 


* 
It is a well-established fact that the 
greatest resolution of the structure of 
minute objects with the aid of the micro- 
tope is only obtainable by the use of light of extremely 


* * 


lesolution 


1 Photo- 
hicrography. 


t ultra-violet region of the spectrum, to which the eye 
Sndt very sensitive, in micro-photography the second 
jection does not count, but the feeble intensity remains 
drawback. Dr. A. Kohler, of Jena, has therefore tried 
ita-violet light, notably the rays given out by electric 
parks passing between cadmium electrodes. These rays, 
twave-length 275 up, have a high intensity. Dr. Kohler 
escribed his new camera-microscope, which has been con- 
mucted by the Zeiss Glass Works, of Jena, before the 
eslau meeting of the Naturforscher-Versammlung. The 
tises of this microscope are made of crystal and of fused 
llariz; they need only be corrected for spherical aberra- | 
in, because no chromatic aberration has to be guarded 
fainst when monochromatic light is used. As the ultra- 
folet light is invisible, however, an artificial eye has to 
combined with the microscope for focussing and 
lusting. This artificial eye consists of optical parts 
de of crvstal, and of a retina made of fluorescent glass, | 
lich responds to ultra-violet rays. The observer 
amines through a lens the image thrown on this arti- 
ial retina. The instrument can, indeed, also be used 
Or subjective vision by ultra-violet rays, and for this pur- 
bse Magnesium light, of wave-length 280 pm is still 
Hore suitable than the cadmium light. But the fluorescent 
Blt is injurious to the eye, and the finest detail can 
my be studied by photography. Yet the fluorescence | 
lps in bringing out further detail. Dr. Kohler also 
mnerses his specimens—so far, mostly organic tissues—in 
Muxture of glycerin and water, or in salt solution, of 
Uch physiologists make large use. The ultra-violet rays 
Fonce show differences in the structure, which, hitherto, 
Mining had alone revealed. Thus the horny portions of 
© epidermis, the membranes of plant cells, and other 
tis, are more or less impermeable to ultra-violet rays, 
0 that other advantages are realised in addition to the 
neased resolution. Tt would not be surprising if ultra- 


Nolet, illumination should also render good service in 


j 
Metallography, 
) 


TRADES UNIONISM AMONGST PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Tux reprint from the “ Australian Photographic Journal ” 
which we gave last week shows that the employees in New 
South Wales have combined, and have framed an Associa- 
tion amongst themselves which has been duly registered 
in the Industrial Arbitration Office at Sydney. On read- 
ing this agreement it will be seen that the Association is 
formed on strict trades-union ines, such as obtain in 
most of the trades unions in other trades in this country. 
Nearly every trade there has its union, even to the 
labourers and the navvies. A correspondent, in another 
column, suggests that a union of photographic employees 
should be formed in this country similar to that in New 
South Wales, and puts the question, that if this can be 
done there, why cannot it be done in the old country ? 
This is by no means a new suggestion. It has been made 
several times, but that is all, and, as we all know, nothing 
has come of it. No one has come forward who has done 
more than suggest that the thing should be done, that it 
ought to bé done, ete. But what is the good of sugges- 
tions if there are none who will assist in carrying them 
to a practical issue? Active work, and not mere talk that 
such-and-such things ought to be done, is what is required 
to form such a union as that im N.S.W. It seems to 
us that photographic assistants here have very little unity 
amongst themselves in working for their mutual benefit. 
Take, for example, the old Benevolent Society. It was 
notorious that very few of those for whose benefit it was 
formed subscribed to it, although the subscription was 
but half a crown a yea, and took no interest whatever: 
in the thing until they found themselves “stranded Biss 
then they applied for relief from its funds. We notice in 
the N.S.W. Association that a minimum scale of wages is 
enforced for employees in every department, from appren- 
tices upward, and that a certain time of apprenticeship is 
also stipulated—namely, for mounting, finishing, and 
spotting, including the care of the negative, it shall be 
two years. For retouching negatives it is three years. 
The term of apprenticeship for operating, developing, re- 
touching, printing, and enlarging shall be for five years. 
There is a further stipulation as to the number of ap- 
prentices that may be taken in an establishment, It is 
limited to one apprentice and one junior to each senior 
assistant employed. In this country a very large propor- 
tion of photographic assistants have not served any appren- 
ticeship at all; neither have many of their employers for 
that matter. For all that, many, although they do not 
really thoroughly understand the business themselves, du. 
not scruple to take apprentices, of course, with a premium, 
and sometimes make as much out of them as out of their 
business, besides getting the services for nothing, or for 
quite nominal wage. In most of the trades unions here 
in other trades the serving of an apprenticeship is a sine 
qua non of membership. Ts that likely to be the case if an 
assistants’ trade union were formed in this country? This 
is a matter that will have to be taken into consideration 
bv those who may attempt to form such a.union—if any 
do. There is no question that an Association of Photo- 
graphic Employees, particularly if it combines with. it a 
benefit fund, is very desirable, and, if formed, it will have 
our best wishes for its success. 


In reference to our notice of Cubrome in our last issue, the special 
copper solution placed on the market by H. Edmund and Co.. we 
would point out that in the case of plates they may be darkened by 
the application of a 10 per cent. solution of nitrate of silver, and that 
he same solution diluted may be applied to a bromide print, and 
that the nitric acid should be used after bleaching and before intensi_ 
fication. 
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PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY EXTRAORDINARY. 
By an OccasroyaL CORRESPONDENT, 

“Tun Chinaman, as a mere man, is a shifty individual; but 
as a merchant a fair trader. The Japanese man is square, 
but in business dealings—watch him.” 

Such is the gist of oft-quoted advice in regard to dealing 
with Orientals, and during the current war more than one 
unfortunate photographer-correspondent has found that at least 
a part of the advice is well founded. The trou le dates from 
the beginning of the war. The opening incident was the sea 
fight at Chemulpo, where an American officer made a snapshot 
at the Russian gunboat “ Korietz” as she blew up—or, rather, 
at the cloud of water and smoke which the explosion raised. 
A newspaper man heard of the exposure, and offered a fancy 
ptice for the film—before it had been developed. But the 
naval man thought he had something valuable, and declined 
to sell. Instead, he tock it ashore to the loca photographer 
for development. Unlucky speculation! The film was a com- 
plete failure. But next day the photographer was selling 
photographs of the explosion—fivepence each. “They were from 
another film; the one he had developed was a failure. He was 
The nayal man went ahead in the courts 

But what were nominal damages, com- 


supremely sorry.” 
and proved his case. 
pared with the fancy price which had been offered him? Anco 
the affair became a standing joke against him. 

A great many films have been developed in Tokio, and the 
local photographers have shown a nice perception of what are 
good news pictures. Press agencics have sprung up there, anc 


co) 


European and American papers have the cream of correspondents’ 
he correspondents. themselves can 


work offered to them—before 
submit it. Tokio knows all about mail boats and the quickes 
routes, and apparently Japan is not interested in copyright. 


One correspondent never for a moment suspected why his 


pictures were twelye hours late. He was annoyed that he hac 
missed the mail, but it was not until his home agent adyise¢ 


him that his pictures were a fortnight teo late— having already 
”—that 


reached the publishing offices through “another source 
he discovered the perfidy of his bland little photographer. 
In the latest o 


amount has gone to a Japanese agency. They so 


pulated matters that they “ scooped” two continents. 


country they were ahead twelve hours only—but that was quite 


sufficient. 

The only photographers who have received any adequate 
recompense for their pictures are those who took their own 
development outfit with them. It was no easy task to follow an 
army all day, and develop—under extraordinary difticulties— 
all night. But that is practically what some of them did in 
the early stages of the war, when interest was at white heat, 
and editors were clamorous for pictures. Those were the days 
of winter, and crude Korean houses had small facilities for 
warmth. More than one film was spoilt by the film suddenly 
becoming jammed as it was being turned slowly through the 
developing machine, and examination would reveal the developer 
as a mass of ice. But lots of good negatives were saved, and the 
photographer reaped his due reward, 

The Japanese does not confine his genius to the appropria- 
tion of pictures. When Admiral Togo suddenly locmed into 
prominence his portrait was demanded. But the gallant 
admiral had never made the grand tour of the studios, and 
his presentment was not to be found. But what did that 
matter? The papers are constantly printing advertisements 
which warn us against other goods, which are represented as 
“just as good,” and are pushed for the sake of the extra profit. 
But they were taken in over Togo, and a good many guineas 
were paid for portraits of some other estimable gentleman, of 
whom the world at large had never heard, and in whom it took 
not the slightest interest—that is, until it was labelled as “ the 
gallant Admizal Tego.” 


these little “beats” a correspondent has, 
on a conservative estimate, lost a cool hundred pounds, which 
mani- 
In one 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF NEGATIVES 
Tux title of these notes is somewhat misleading because 
reproduced negative can hardly be said to be improyed ; ye 
as we propose to deal first with a particular method of improy 
ing negatives, the title is as it is. 

It too often happens, particularly with work done in wm 
accustomed surroundings, or through errors in exposure, the 
a negative is obtained which may at first sight be said to k 
absolutely useless. For instance, when one has a subject suc 
as an interior in which the contrasts of light and shade a1 
abnormal or so great in the negative that to print out th 
high lights means blocking up the shadows, and obtainir 
details in the shadows means no detail in the denser portion 
it is obvious that something must be done. The old devices « 
matt varnish, tissue paper, and crayon and a stump mean son 
manipulative skill which all do not possess. 

In such a case we may use with good effect ammonium pe 
sulphate as the reducer, and it is well known that this reduc 
the high lights and not the shadows, and by this means ¥ 
may obtain a far more even and harmonious result. Excellet 
as this method is, there are occasions when the reducer seen 
to make up its mind to play pranks, and spots and stains | 
An alternative methc 


various shapes and shades are obtained. 
then is an advantage. 

The alternative which we would again call attention to 
by no means new, but in the later and more advanced ide: 
now prevalent it seems to have somewhat dropped into disus 
although extremely vaiuable. was first suggested by Ed 
in 1881, and the principle is merely the conversion of 4 
metallic silver image into chloride of silver, and then 1 
developing. Lately this has been revived as a method 
intensification ; but whilst it can be thus used, we would poi: 
out that it can be not only a method of intensification, but al 
a method of reduction at the same time, the shadows and mo 
delicate half-tones being intensified, and the higher ligh 


reduced in proportion. 

The process is simple, and can be re peated ad lib. till, 
perfectly flat result may be obtained from even the most har 
negative. It will not, of course, make detail where there 
but where there is the faintest trace of shadow det 


none, 
it will intensify it. 

The* negative should be immersed in the following solutil 
till bleached right through to the back: 


Pure hydrochloric acid..............-sssse00++ 10 paris. 
Potassium bichromate .....:...::-:eeeeeeeeees 3 parts. 
INIIHIM 68. snopopenaLe6debc0Rd009bd20E905onBu9KISHehbo009 15 parts. 
AGW Gocceaeandieadonoessouseoesbcavocusneecgnsgsa 450 parts. 


It must now be thoroughly washed; too long washing seet 
almost impossible, for the bichromate is difficult to remo 
and should any traces be left in the film, stains will subs 


quently appear. 

When washed enough, a rather slow-acting developer—su 
as hydroquinone, without bromide or ferrous oxalate—may 
used, and development continued till the critical point 
yeached; and this point can only be determined by continuo 
and careful scrutiny of the back, not the front, of the pla 
Our practice is to immerse the negative in a hydrokine 
developer till the surface reduction is distinctly apparent, a 
then lift the negative out of the tray, and, holding it fa 
downwards, watch the developing action on the back, cel 
sicnally holding the plate just below the surface of the develop: 
but face downwards. A point will now be reached when | 
the shadow detail and the major portion of the half-tones W 
be blackened, but the higher lights and densest high ligl 
cwill still show white. This is the critical point; one has 
have had some little experience to determine the particul 
moment to stop development, and this can at once be done 
a vapid wash under the tap and refixing. 

The result of this treatment will be apparent at once. T 
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whole of the image has been con 


verted into silver chloride, and 


‘on development it would, if carried through, give a denser 


“negative ; 
Hinue till the shadows 


but as development has only been allowed to con- 
and half-tones are reduced and the 


‘high lights only partially so, then it is obvious that we have 
a flattening of the contrasts by the increase of the shadow 


“detail and the production of the 
Obviously, then, if this is re 
of the whole scale is possible, 


in statu quo of the high lights. 
peated a very great flattening 
and this method, if carefully 


carried out, enables one to considerably improve the printing 


qualities of the negative. 


There is also another type of negative with which mos 


:. familiar—namely, one in 
‘contrast at all. It is as flat as 


of us 
which there is absolutely no 
it can be, and experience very 


soon shows us that intensification by any ordinary method is 


useless, for the differences of contrast between high lig 


shadow are so small that intensi 
cation of the other. 


at and 


fication of one means intensifi- 


There are, of course certain printing-out and developing 
papers, by means of which this lack of contrast can be improved, 


but one does not always want to use a p.o.p. mor a par 


development paper, and at any 
printing contrasts generally is a 


icular 
vate a negative that is of gcod 
n advantage. 


_ Professor Mach, of Prague, suggested some ten years ago 


that such a negative should be 
amirror or sheet of opal glass, 
but to avoid the reflection from 


placed in optical contact with 
and copied through the back ; 
the glass, which! it is obviously 


impossible to do away with, he cemented a prism of low angle 


to the back of the negative. 
the photographing of flying bull 


permissible ; but for the average 


For such work as his—namely, 


ets—such a course as this was 
worker, the process is entirely 


out of court, not only on account of trouble, but also cost. 


This, then, we may at once disn 


1iss. 


There is, however, the method of making a transparency, 


‘then a negative and repeating 


hie cycle till a perfect, or, at 


least, a good printing negative is obtained, the idea being with 


each exposure to obtain increa 
exposure and the use of a har 
hardest working plates are ei 


sed contrast by slight under- 
d-working emulsion. Now the 
her pure chloride chloro- 


or 


bromide emulsions, and by choosing one of these and slightly 


under g 
fairly prolonged development, a 


posing and using a developer rich in bromide and a 


ter a short exposure, so as to 


obtain as great a contrast as possible, it is very easy to obtain 


agood printing negative from an 


We know that there is some 


absolutely useless one. 


trouble and ti involved in 


‘this process, but the end justi 


ies the means, and, after all, 


the negative is but a means towards the end, which is the 


perfect print. 


> 


Tue mixing of flash-light powder 


caused an explosion in the estab- 


lishment of a photographer at Toronto last month, and the whole 
Place was completely wrecked, and the photographer himself seriously 


injured and burnt. 
Tar toning of bromide prints by 
“met with disappointment, and yet 


the hypo-alum process has often 
if properly handled is capable of 


Yelding pleasing, in fact, beautiful browns and sepias. The Hull 
Society consider themselves fortunate in persuading one of its 


members, Mr. G. F. Bristow, jun., 


who has spent some years in pro- 


ducing his numerous and fine enlargements by this method. Three 


ane dishes were kept going toning 


members’ own work enlarged the 


Previous. Monday evening by the Society’s lantern. Each one was 


Stopped at the moment the owner 
in tone, and the demonstration 
cessful, The enlargements should 


desired the resulting picture to 
proved most instructive and suc- 
be developed with the Imperial 


Hydroquinone formula, and a muddy black aimed for, when the best 


Tesults are secured if taken consi 


i) 


derably further than for simple 


lack and white work. Take of hypo 8oz., water, 20oz.-120z., alum, 


_ %%, water 200z.-50z., and water, 180z., and place prints in cold and 


Sradually heat until the finger can 
M quarter of an hour. 


just bear it. Commence to tone 


STYLES: AN ANSWER TO VARIOUS QUERIES. 


Tn No. 2324 for November 18 a correspondent propounded some 
queries which, though answered briefly in the ordinary way, 
we thought of sufficient interest to go into more fully, as the 
queries dealt with the questions of styles. This is of ever-present 
interest to the profession, especially in the provinces, for fre- 
quently the man who can get hold of a new way of finishing 
photographs, or even one who makes a timely resurrection of 
an old fashion, stands a considerable chance of getting fresh 
business, and having a run on that particular line. Moreover, 
whilst the metropolitan professional can see and study any fresh 
idea that may be brought out, his less (?) fortunate brethren 
sometimes only see the particular fashion on a rare trip to 
town, or have it forcefully brought to their notice when it is 
used by a competitor perhaps three or four years after its 
inception in the capital. A case in point is the Cosway portrait 
mentioned by our correspondent. Whereas this style has been 
used in London for a good many years, in some of the northern 
towns it has only just made its appearance, and this owing 
to the placing on the market of the masks required by the 
Autotype Company. 

Perhaps it will be as well if we first give a resumé of our 
correspondent’s queries : — 

“(1) I have a batch of prints to mount on art paper, C.C. 
plat., etc., and have met with the usual difficulty of cockling, 
even when dried under moderate pressure; I have tried thin 
gelatine and seccotine. Could you let me have a few practical 
hints? I have, of course, mounted them dry. (2) What are 
the most suitable subje for the ‘Romney’ style of por- 
traiture? Also could you give a brief outline of the style 
itself? (3) Re ‘Cosway,’ I have usually seen these with the 
head and shoulders draped. Is the draping necessary, pro- 
viding the subject is suitable? (4) Where could I see specimens, 
or obtain a print of the above, and any other styles in vogue 
among the leading firms?” 


The first question, though not actually one of styles, is 
closely related, since the most pressing fashion of the moment 
is mounting on paper mounts, not necessary multiple, but plate- 
marked thick rough brown, green, and other coloured mounts 
suitable chiefly for carbon prints or other positive-coloured 
images with a fairly rough surface, and also the very popular 
Japanese vellum. The latter is very thin, and with even the 
seccotine and gelatine mentioned, very prone to cockle. 
These two mountants, or, rather, the mountant and the sub- 
stitute, are both satisfactory in some cases. The gelatine, if 
made as given in the Almanac, will not cockle even medium 
thick mounts if applied in a thin streak round the edges only, 
and then the print placed under pressure. Seccotine sticks 
well, and in our hands does not cockle the thinnest mount if 
applied to the edges only as before. It, however, suffers from 
several defects, as all makeshifts not used for the particular 
purpose for which they were intended must do.. The chemical 
constituents, whilst not harming carbon prints, cause a sort 
of fading with’ silver which may have been mounted with it. 
This stain, or whatever one likes to call it, only shows on the 
surface over those places to which the seccotine was applied 
at the back, so if one mounts these silver prints round the 
edge, one obtains, after a lapse of time, an unsightly border. 

With carbons this is not apparent after some years, and for 
these the handy tubes are useful if one has nothing else on 
hand. For multiple mounting, ie., several layers of paper, 
usually the number of layers in inverse ratio to your know- 
ledge of the subject, this prepared adhesive is extremely useful. 
It sticks tenaciously after even a few seconds, whilst a couple 
of minutes is sufficient to hold it firm enough for more addi- 
tions from the grocer’s store. Only a dab at the corner is 
needed, we think, for the lower layers of paper. Having 


discussed the mountants menticned, we beg leave to remark 
that there are several mountants specially 


made and which can be 
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obtained commercially, and which will not cockle a mount of 
ordinary thickness, and are perfectly harmless to even a silver 


print. Alcoholic solutions of certain resins may be used. 
I . . 

These mountants only require placing in warm water 
for a few minutes before use, and if applied in the 


proper way they do not cockle even the thinnest of paper. 
The following instructions, of course, apply to any form of 
non-cockling solution :— 

As dents, etc., in the prints do not disappear in the mounting 
as with starch, every care must be taken during the drying 
of the prints not to bend or otherwise mark them. When dry 
they will probably curl somewhat badly, and must be straight- 
ened. To do this take a sheet of perfectly clean paper and a 
straight-edge—a penny ruler will do if the edge is quite smooth. 
Now lay print face down on paper, and place edge of rule on 
back, pressing down with some force; now take edge of print 
in finger and thumb and pull from under rule. Repeat this 
in every direction until four corners turn outwards from face. 
If prints are now placed under a weight for an hour or so 
they will be found quite flat and ready to mount. To mount, 
cut a number of pieces of paper slightly larger than the prints 
to be operated upon, and of a number the same as the total 
number of prints. The mountant, having been placed in warm 
bath, and being in a fluid state, is ready for use. The mount- 
ing-brush should be a very small, stiff hog’s-hair one. An 
ordinary very small house-painter brush is the kind we mean, 
and the hair should not have a greater diameter than a quarter 
of an inch. To stiffen up the brush, bind (or get a painter 
to do so) the hairs to within half an inch of the ends. 

Having the mounts, mountant, and prints ready, the first 
print is placed face down on one of the cut papers, and a 
streak of mountant as narrow as possible is run round the 
outside edges within about a twelfth of an inch of the side. 
Of course this last measurement is not essential, and it does 
not signify a great deal if one does overstep the mark, but that 
is the point to aim at. If the print is held down in the 
middle with the fingers the nails sometimes make disfiguring 
dents. It is better to place a small glass cutting-shape (one 
with knob) in the middle and hold down with that. When 
this print is done take a fresh piece of the cut papers for 
every one, and no mountant will get on the face. 

The prints are, of course, centred in the usual way. After 
mounting, place under a weight with blotting-paper over the 
surface of print for a few minutes. If anything goes wrong, a 
short soak in water will separate the print and mount. We 
have treated this subject at some length, not having much space 
or the subsequent questions, but our excuse must be the 
great number of queries we get on the subject of mounting on 
oO paper. 

We must confess we do not quite understand our corre- 
spondent’s second question with regard to “ Romney” por- 
raits. If there are photographic portraits designated by this 
title we think it must have been applied somewhat arbitrarily, 
and is perhaps of only local significance. We hardly like that 
expression, “the most suitable subjects.” It sounds too much 
like blind imitation of a picture rather than a proposal to study 
heir composition, balance, and arrangement with a view to 
criginal work. Moreover, one must remember that the style 
and fashion of one century are not usually applicable to those 
of another. Our thoughts or ideas, as well as our costumes, 
have changed, and whilst the old-masters’ method of handling 
and general treatment of line and mass will always be appli- 
cable to photography, though, of course, only in a moderate 
degree, knowledge of these things should be acquired so that 
we can the better express modern men and manners rather 
than for the sake of copying models and positions. 

With reference to Romney’s style, he‘is chiefly noted for his 
vigorous handling and the charm with which he infused his 
sitters, frequently charming in themselyes in striking contra- 


i 


distinction to the modern cult of ugliness, which prizes the 
greatest, the most plain, models. Lady Hamilton was one vf 
Romney’s frequent sitters, and our querists cannot do better 
than study some of the photographic reproductions of her 
portraits. 

The Cosway portrait, or, rather thle photographic version, is, 
of course, an oval photograph in a sort of washed-in border 
in two or three shades of monochrome. The masks necessary 
for printing in this border round the masked one, oval, are 
now supplied commercially, and are negatives made from ol? 
engravings. We cannot find a great deal to cavil at in the name 
of this style, since portraits well done in this fashion in sepia, 
carbon, or platinotype bear a striking resemblance to old en- 
gravings. Jf the centre portion is made into a scene in tint, 
the towt ensemble is that of a mezzotint engraving, thougle 
imitation of another process may not benefit photography, 
and this sort of imitation is certainly not artistic yet in the 
eyes of the public it passes as such, and therefore should 
be practised. The draping is not absolutely necessary, of course, 
but it will be easily seen that the modern dress hardly agrees 
with the style of the print, and that if the engraving illusion 
is to be thoroughly kept up, the drapery dependent on no whim 
of fashion is the better to use. This drapery, or “drape,” as 
it is called in American studios, comes in very useful for other 
portraits, when the sitter has no evening bodice handy or other 
suitable dress, for instance. It may be what the ladies calt 
a large fichu, or merely a few yards of butter muslin. In any 
case, for ease in photography, it should be dyed cream. 

The last query depends a great deal on the locality of the 
questioner and the firm he has in his immediate vicinity. 
For reproductions of the best firms, or, rather, the firms whe 
are marvels at technical skill and wonderfully prolific in ar- 
rangement and artistic lines and poses, though lacking the true 
artistic feeling, see such papers as the “Sketch” and “The 
Bystander,” where there are nearly always whole-page repro- 
ductions of the leading men. There are sometimes in the 
Society columns true pictures of leading Society beauties by 
such men as Histead and Bullingham, to mention only two 
out of the ever-increasing number of picture-making profes- 
sionals. The wonderful work of Crooke and Moffat does not 
often appear in these par but will be found in such papers 
as “ Photograms of the Year,” as well as others of the greatest 


educational value by Furley Lewis, Frederick Hollyer, and 
others. 4 
With regard to photographs by the firms, too. The Rotograph 


a 


twopenny post-cards are, of course, bromides from the original 
negatives by Ellis and Walery, Biograph Studio, and others. 
Whilst some are not to be imitated, others are very fine techni- 
cally, and the poses in nearly all are good. 

There are other post-cards, too, in collotype which reproduce 
very finely many of the great pictures of the old masters, 
and form a very, cheap and handy method of obtaining specimens 
of some of the best pictures for photographic study. The 
series we have especially in mind is the Woodbury series of 
post-cards. They, of course, do not come up to the fine photo- 
gravures supplied by the art shops, which, if one intends to 
frame, are excellent. Best of all, however, in our mind, are 
the carbon reproductions now sold in such numbers, and so 
great is the variety that practically any picture can be obtained. 
With these many and cheap reproductions about, we think no 
student should be at a loss for subjects to study, and if these 
lines have reminded some reader that he wants to study pictures, 
and has the means ready to hand, that will be something, ; 

~— 

‘Tur Christmas number of “The Weekly Press,” from Christchurch, 
New Zealand, is again to hand this week, and it is, if anything, 
almost superior in appearance to previous issues. As an example of 
high-class half-tone blockmaking and printing it is very commend- 
able, and there is many an English magazine that could take a lessom 
from these fifty pages so crammed with good illustrations. 
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<goME NEW RESULTS WITH RESPECT TO THE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 
ae 


Wx have now to state the limitations of the principle (6), or 
T — U = const. ; 

‘Any problem of mechanics (i.e., any questions relating to the 
motion of masses under any of these circumstances of motion 
‘which we call “ forces”) can be put into equations, and is thus 
‘at least theoretically soluble (i.e., we know there is a solution, 
‘and only one, if the problem is completely stated, but we may 
“not always be able to exactly express this solution in terms of 
Jmown functions). 
tions is a method due to d’Alembert and Lagrange, but it is 


‘ sae : 
to be remembered that this “d’Alembert’s principle” is only 
aconvenient way of stating what was already known in Newton’s 


The simplest way of writing these equa- 


Jaws. These laws, in fact, supply a sufficient foundation for 
the whole o 
the equation d’Alembert’s 


erived a highly important and convenient set of 


mechanics. * 


From embodying principle, 


Lagrange 
equations which completely determine the motion of the whole 


mechanical system in terms only of T and U, when these are 
expressed in terms of those quantities (“generalised co-ordi- 
nates”) which suffice to completely fix the position of the system 
in space. If this system is a rigid body of any shape and size, 
it is not difficult to see that six such quantities only are re- 
quired (these may be the distances of its centre of gravity to 
three mutually perpendicular planes fixed in space—the “ co- 
adinate planes’”—and three angles between certain planes 
fixed in the body and certain others fixed in space, whose fix- 
tue prevents rotation about any axis passing through the 
jove point). 

Now 6 is deducible from these equations under certain re- 
Strictions,+ but Hence the insufficiency of (6) 
alone to determine the motion of the system, an insufficiency 
W 


cS 


not inversely. 


hich also follows at cnce from the consideration at the end 
of the note be This remark is important in view of the 
fact that it is disregarded by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and hence 
many of the doctrines of his “ Synthetic Philosophy ” have been 
exposed by Pro 


OW. 


essor Ward. tf 


_ Although thus (6) is a principle of such small power—even if 
it is applicable—in most questions of mechanics, it possesses 
the important property of holding in some cases where even 
Tagrange’s equations fail. That Lagrange’s equations do not 
apply in certain cases of rolling motion (when bodies roll, 
without slipping) had been known since 1873; in 1899 M. 
Appell, of the Krench Academy, gave some new equations, which 
en take the place of Lagrange’s without being subject to the 
failures of the latter; in 1902 I found, independently, and 
M quite another way, the same equations, and in 1904 I de- 
Yeloped the theory of the equations, which are extensions of 
{or not failing) Lagrange’s equations, in which paper is. the 
detailed proof that (6) can hold even when Lagrange’s equations 


* 

ee Mach, op. cit., pp. 293-305, 862-374, 495-509. Qf. also the section on the 
Kem of vis viva, pp. 374-381. 

icfor frathenatical readers I put these in anote. ‘They are (1) that the connec- 

bya rod e systems do not vary with the time (e.g., two masses in motion connected 

Uo yee in length through heat) ; (2) that the integral expressing the 

time; oy. fran integral of a total differential d@ W, and W does not vary with the 

ions, ie ach, op. cit., pp. 507-508. Then (6)isa first integral of Lagrange’s equr- 

-genetal) t6" if there are n Lagrange’s equations, we require 2” integrals (in 
ere : solve the probe n, (6) gives one. 

+ Naturalism and Agnosticism.” Second edition. 1903. Vol. I. 


fail. This result is of some importance when we consider 
the possibility of a “science of energetics”; but first we 
must show how (6) has grown so as to express a quantitative 
connection between all branches of physics; in other words, 
has grown into the principle of the conservation of energy. 

Let us consider, again, the equation (5). The “work” of 
raising a mass m to a height h against the (practically constant 
and = mg) force of gravity is mgh; when it falls through the 
height 1 from rest the final velocity (7) is given by 


mgh, 


dmaz = 
and inversely if m starts with this v it will attain a height h.* 
The equation (7) states the equivalence of work and kinetic 
energy. In general, when the forces and conditions are sub- 
ject to the restriction referred to before, we 
T-U= 
or, since the work (U) only depends on the positions of the 
masses forming the system, the kinetic energy (T) of the whole 
system (the sum of the kinetic energies of all the masses) is 
the same for two similar positions, whatever the paths and 
velocities of the masses may have been in the interval of 
time between these two positions. Let us, finally, think of 
our mass in (7), when at rest (its velocity = 0) at the height h 
(as it is for an instant) as possessing, in virtue of its position, 
the capability, or “potential energy,” to produce the kinetic 
Then the potential energy (v) = (— U), 


constant, 


energy 4mv? by falling. 
or, in general, 
i se OW 

is a constant quantity for every position of m; the lower m is 
(in one instance) the greater is T and the less is V, and vice- 
versa. 

If the body m does not fall freely, but in gradually sinking 
heats another body or renders it electric in some sense, the 
heat or electricity produced must stand for exactly as much as 
the lost T, for the reason that if the heat 
a greater (or less) quantity of work than mgh, it is (at least, 
theoretically) possible to arrange a mechanism to produce work 
we shall have 


produced “stands for” 


—mechanical or otherwise—out of nothing ; 
solved the so-called “perpetual motion.” This argument was 
irst used by 8. Carnot,t who also said, in further explanation : 
“One will, perhaps, object that the perpetual motion, proved 
o be impossible by mere mechanical actions, is not, perhaps, 
so when one uses the influence of heat or electricity; but can 


of electricity as due 


one conceive the phenomena of heat and 
o anything else than to certain movements of bodies, and as 
such ought they not to be subject to the general laws of 
mechanics?” Also Helmholtz, in his celebrated memoir of 
847, following Carnot’s example, also started from “the sup- 
position that it is impo 

orce from nothing by any combination of natural bodies” ; 


sible to continually create moving 


ut went further, and carried this principle through all branches 
of physics. Helmholtz’s memoir} thus contains a statement of 
the conservation of energy, though only as a (probable) hypothe- 
sis, and subsequent to the work of Mayer and Joule. The work 
of the latter is the more suitable title of 
“The Conceptions of Physics.” Paine E. B. Jourpary. 


included under 


* In this ideal case we neglect resistance of the air. See below, where transforma- 
tion of the “energy” into heat is spoken of. 


+ See Mach, ‘‘ Die Principien der Wiirmelehre.” Second edition. Leipzig. 1900. 
Pp. 211-237. 
t Ueber die Erhaltung der Kraft.” Reprint in Ostwald’s ‘ Klassiker-”” 


Leipzig, 1889. Nr. 1. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC. SURVEY 
HEAVENS. 


[A lecture delivered before the Literary and Scientific and Natural 
History Societies, Reading ] 


OF THE 


Ir was more than fifty years ago that photography came to the aid 
of astronomy, first in relation to the moon and then, in 1860, to the 
sun. The work went on slowly for some twenty years. Between 
1876 and 1879, about 900 plates of the moon were taken at the Uni- 
versity Observatory, and this was almost the last astronomical use 
made of the wet collodion plate. In 1882 there was a very bright 
comet, that will not be seen again for 600 years, very low down in 
the southern sky. Its appearance attracted the attention of a photo- 
grapher at the Cape, and he tried to photograph it with a dry gelatine 
plate, with an ordinary apparatus resting upon the earth. The result 
was not very satisfactory, but the photographer took the photograph 
to Sir David Gill, at the Cape Observatory. After inspecting it, he 
invited the photographer to take his camera to the Observatory and 
strap it on to the tube of a telescope provided with a driving clock for 
the purpose of counteracting the earth’s motion, which secured that 
1e plate pointed to the same place during the exposure. Not only 
was the comet successfully photographed, but Sir David saw that, a 
large number of stars had also been included. Copies of the photo- 
graph were distributed among astronomers in all parts of the world, 
nd the dry plates came rapidly into use. This was the initial idea 
hat eventually resulted in the International Survey. Dr. Common 
in this country quickly appreciated the advantage that might be 
derived by substituting the photographic plate for tedious and 
laborious eye work, and by 1883 had secured some fine photographs 
of the great nebule in Orion and the Pleiades cluster. ‘The immense 
amount of detail obtained with comparative ease with one hour’s 
exposure far surpassed what had less accurately taken months and 
years to secure by eye observation. As an outcome of this work, an 
international conference was held at Paris in 1887 to consider the 
advisability of obtaining by photography a complete chart of the 
sky. It was soon apparent that such a piece of work, on account of 
its magnitude and the impossibility of the northern sky being seen at 
southern observatories, would have to be divided among several. 
‘The question was discussed generally and details reserved for a second 
conference, which was held at Paris in 1889, and largely attended by 
delegates from the most important countries in the world. Eighteen 
observatories had then agreed to share the work, six of which were 
in the British Empire, while the United States, with its 165 obser- 
vatories and large means, did nothing for the scheme. All details 
were arranged at the conference. It was decided that a refractor 
elescope should be used, consisting of one flint and one crown lens, 
and so arranged that the plate should be placed at the blue violet 
portion of the spectrum instead of the yellow, as is usual. This was 
necessary because, while the rapid gelatine plate is not sensitive to 
he yellow rays, it is very sensitive to the blue. The lenses had to 
be specially constructed for photographic work, and the plates made 
of plate glass, which involved great expense, ordinary glass being-too 
meyen and rough. It was decided to include stars to the eleventh 
magnitude, and.to secure these it was found necessary by experiment 
o expose the plate for three minutes. Considering the small point 
of light that such stars presented, it was remarkable that, so faint an 
object should leave its image in so short a time. Such, however, it 
did on a normally fine night, but it was agreed that each plate should 
e exposed for six minutes, three minutes, and twenty seconds. By 
his method dust marks or flaws were eliminated. Measures were 
also taken to prevent the distortion of the film. Besides those short 
exposures or catalogue plates, as they are conveniently called, it was 
decided that the whole area should be again photographed with an 
exposure of 40 minutes, these plates to be ultimately reproduced as 
charts or maps. To carry out these various decisions ij was esti- 
mated a period of 25 years would be necessary, and that about 1,200 
plates would require to be taken by each observatory participating. 
The number actually allotted varied from 1,060 to 1,512 plates, those 
in the southern hemisphere having a larger number. At Oxford they 
had 1,180 to cover their zone, extending eight degrees north of the 
Pleiades. ‘The lecturer entered at some detail into the cost of the 
undertaking. At Oxford the necessary equipment was the muni- 


+p 


e 


ficent gift of Dr. Warren de la Rue, and the University had made an 
annual grant for the work. 


In France the Government had agreed 


to bear the cost of the reproduction of the chart plates by photo- 
gravure. If it were carried out on the same scale throughout the 
world, the cost would be enormous. But observatories which were 
not subsidised by their Governments would not do the chart, portion 
of the survey on this expensive scale, not only on account of lack of 
money, but also because of the small utility of the work, the sky 
having been many times covered, and being still covered, just as 
adequately for the detection of changes at Harvard University and by 
various people using lenses that cover the sky much more rapidly. 
For this reason they were not taking the chart plates at Oxford. 
The lecturer described in detail the methods of measurements 
adopted, and, to give some idea of the magnitude of the undertaking, 
he stated that he had found that the average number of star images 
measured on each plate amounts to 339, varying from less than 100 
to just under 5,000, in a three minutes’ exposure. Each plate is 
measured twice, giving with revision about 825 images, making at 
Oxford a total of star images measured of well over a million. The 
number of separate stars in this portion of the sky is about a quarter 
of a million in a band eight degrees wide. ‘This, if regarded as 
typical, would mean some four million stars to the eleventh magni- 
ude for the whole of the heavens, but probably this average would 
not be reached. One pcint of interest the survey had been able to 
determine was the varying density of the stars in the heavens. This 
varied upon the Oxford plates from about 120 to 776, or fully 64 
imes the densest. At Greenwich the number varied from 200 to 
600, or only three times, and the number of stars per square degree 
passed from 35 up to well cver 100 at Oxford. One important use 
to which the catalogue plates might be turned was the discovery 
of new or variable stars. One interesting discovery of this nature 
had been made by Professor Turner in a plate exposed by the lec- 
urer. This plate had been rejected as an error made in pointing the 
telescope to the sky, an error actually due to the star itself, whicl 
was mistaken for another near thereto. He had had the star under 
observation for ten minutes, eight days before the Professor had 
detected its true character. When the result was announced the 
Harvard University turned up a photo, taken two days previously, 
and upon it discovered the same star. It was quite probable that! 
they had many undetected new and variable stars, and even minor 
planets upon their plates, but other more pressing matters had pre- 
vented them as yet heing looked for. 


The lecture was illustrated by a series of some 60 lantern slides, 
mostly of the Jecturer’s own preparation. 

F. A. Bettamy, M.A., F.R.A:S. 4 
——— 

Roya Insrrrutton.—The following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution before Easter:—A Christmas course of lec- 
tures (experimentally illustrated and adapted to a juvenile auditory) 
on “ Ancient and Modern Methods of Measuring Time,” by Mr. Henry 
Cunynghame ; Professor L. C. Miall, Fullerian Professor of Physiology, 
R.1., six lectures on “ Adaptation and History in the Structure and 
Life of Animals’; Professor Karl Pearson, three lectures on “ Some 
Recent Biometric Studies”; Professor W. E. Dalby, two lectures 
on “Engineering”; Mr. A. H. Sayage Landor, two lectures on 
“Exploration in the Philippines”; Mr. Churton Collins, two lectures 
on (I.) “The Religion of Shakespeare,” (II.) “The Philosophy and 
Significance of ‘The Tempest’”; Professor W. Schlich, two lectures 
on “Forestry in the British Empire r. J. J. H. Teall, two lec= 
tures on “ Recent. Work of the Geological Survey”; Professor H. H. 
Turner, three lectures on “Recent Astronomical Progress”; Professor 
R. Meldola, two lectures on “ Synthetic Chemistry” (experimental) ; 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, three lectures on the “ Bohemian School ot 
Music” (with musical illustrations); Mr. D. G. Hogarth, two lectures 
on “Archeology”; Professor J. J. Thomson, three lectures on 
“Electrical Properties of Radioactive Substances”; and the Right 
Hon. Lord Rayleigh, three lectures on “Some Controyerted Questions 
of Optics.” The Friday evening meetings will begin on January 20, 
when a discourse will be delivered by Professor Sir James Dewar om 
“New Low Temperature Phenomena”; succeeding discourses will 
probably be given by Dr. E. A. Wilson, Mr. Cecil Smith, Mr. J. W. 
Gordon, Professor H. Marshall Ward, Chevalier uw. Marconi, Professor 
J. J. Thomson, Sir Squire Bancroft, Professor G. H. Bryan, Professor 
J. Wright, Professor J. C. Allbutt, the Right*Hon. Lord Rayleigh, 
and other gentlemen. 
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THEIR VARIOUS STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT AS 
REVEALED BY THE SPECTROSCOPE. 
[From the ‘‘ Journal of the Camera Club.”] 


‘Tur lecturer apologised for the abstruseness of his subject. It was 
to him, he said, a most engrossing one, and one which had occupied 
him for very many years. Some time before he lectured to the 
members on the subiect of Nebulz, and he intended to take up the 
thread of his argument from where he let it fall and speak of the 


next stage to Nebule in star condensation and development. 


The first slide showed a plain spectrum representing the dispersion 
of one small line of light. All the various rays of which the light 
posed were bent out of their path on passing through the 
ope, and their dispersion took the form of the coloured band 
shown. ‘Ihe light of any incandescent solid substance, similarly 
treated, gave a like band of colour. The hotter the source of light 
he more extended would be the spectrum at its violet end. 

When the spectroscope was pointed to the sun a very extraordinary 
view was presented. Curious black lines appeared in the spectrum, 
in some cases crowded together, in others wider apart; in others 
again very fine or double. | For a long time the meaning of these 


mystery. Fraunhofer, with a tiny object prism, first discovered 
{heir existence in 1823. This pioneer work with this prism only saw 
afew of the lines at first, the remainder being unnoticed owing to 
the inadequacy of his apparatus; subsequently, with the aid of a 
four-inch telescope and a prism set suitably before it, a larger number 
if lines were discovered by him. 

A mass of incandescent hydrogen glowing in its own light gives 
rough the spectroscope only four lines—red, bluish-green, blue, and 
olet—instead of a continuous band of colour. These lines always 
had the same fixed position in the spectrum, and the same width and 
intensity. Sodium was represented only by the well-known double 
Dline in the yellow, while the complicated spectrum of iron, on the 
ither hand, had some 460, lines,, ranging from red to blue. So it 
as with every element. Each had certain definite lines applicable 
spectrum. The spectroscope thus furnished a means of 
the elements beyond doubt. In 1859 Kirchhoff found tha 
he bright lines of incandescent metals had their exact 
, both in regard to position and width, in the dark lines 
r spectrum. These dark lines showed where absorption 
ok place through vapours of metals and gases. 


Kirchhoff made his first experiments with the two yellow lines of 
ium because these were so easy to produce. As a matter of 


aboratory that it was something of a nuisance. In order 
uce the two black lines found in the sun’s spectrum, 
took an iron tube five feet long, closed it at each end with 
plate glass; along the interior of this tube he placed small 
utely clean fragments of sodium metal, and exposed the 
he heat of a furnace. Thus he obtained sodium gas. He 
ed at one end an electric light and a spectroscope at the 
hrew the electric light through the tube. As a result, 
he two yellow lines of sodium, he got two black lines, 
d on the coloured spectrum of the electric light, and when 
ime to compare these with the two black lines in the same posi- 
ton in the sun’s spectrum he found them to be absolutely identical. 
hus he was convinced that sodium was in the sun’s chromosphere. 
“Then followed the identification of various other elements in our 
Mninary by the same process. It was now known that, the black 
les in the sun’s spectrum were due to magnesium, iron, calcium, 
ickel, aluminium, sodium, helium, hydrogen, and various other 
metals and gases common to our own planet. Toa great extent the 
Olstitution of our sun was known to us. It was composed of a 
*ntral glowing mass, which represented the electric light of Kirch- 
lot's experiment ; this was surrounded by an atmosphere consisting 
Of incandescent gases of the various metals, etc., beyond that an 
atmosphere of hydrogen, higher still one of helium, and at the 
urthermost. the corona, which was probably the true solar atmo- 
Sphere, and lay outside the region of the coloured prominences. 
e reply to a question from one of the members, the lecturer fur- 
Pe pimed that the sodium in the sun's outer envelope was in a 
candescence, without which the lines could not be obtained. 


Were the sodium solid it would merely give in the spectrum a colour 
band. In this connection a very pretty experiment might be tried. 
A tiny piece of sodium should be placed in a test tube and heated 
with an ordinary Bunsen burner; the sodium gas which would be 
given off if placed in front of a spectroscope would give the two 
yellow lines. Examined, while still hot, with a good petroleum lamp, 
behind it, a curious reversal would be noted: the sodium would have 
cut out its own light, and produced two black bands superposed om 
the coloured spectrum of the petroleum lamp. 


Huggins, Rutherford, and Secchi followed in the steps. of Kirch- 
hoff. Secchi applied the spectroscope to the whole of the heavens, 
and discovered that while the planets gave the same spectrum as the 
sun (necessarily so, because they shone by its light), the fixed stars: 
revealed a different order of things. The spectra of the stars dif- 
fered from one another very considerably. Some were crowded with 
ines, others had very few lines indeed. It was found possible, how- 
ever, to divide the stars into four types. ‘The first type, the Sirian. 
stars, consisted of those having one or two broad lines. The second, 
he Solar stars, resembled our own sun, and had a number of well- 
defined lines. The third consisted of those stars which had a num- 
er of lines crowded together and with peculiar * flutings ” sharply 
cut off at the blue and shaded at the red end. ‘The fourth gave a 
very faint spectrum consisting of a number of dark lines with flutings: 
sharply cut off at the red end and shaded at the blue. All being 
suns in different stages of development. 

In order to assist in tracing the earliest defined stage in the 
development of stars from Nebule, the lecturer showed a photograph 
of the Pleiades, in which group there were but seven stars visible to 
the naked eye. ‘The photograph, taken with a very long exposure ow 
different nights, revealed 1,421 countable stars; another, with a 
longer exposure still, showed that nebule surrounded the principal 
of these orbs. It was only photography that revealed these nebu- 
lous structures ; when observed under ordinary conditions no nebule:- 
were visible. The long exposure impressed them on the plate, ang 
these stars had been as it were “ caught in the act” of condensing. 

The lecturer also showed a field of star spectra. Each star was, 
seen simply as a spectrum, owing to the fact that there was a large 
prism before the objective which dispersed the light into spectra. 
These spectra greatly differed from one another, again illustrating the: 
various stages in development in the fixed stars. Some were young. 
others a little older, others again old. 


The first type of star to be noted was that in which the metal 
lines were so faint as to be all but invisible. In this type hydrogen 
was so prominent and intense as to overpower almost every metai’ 
that was present. At the same time it was not present in equal 
force in all the “ white stars.” In the case of Sirius one had prac- 
tically only the G line and the H line. There were, indeed, other 
lines of a very faint character, but hydrogen was. overwhelmingly 


prominent. Another peculiarity in stars of this type was that the 
violet portion of their spectrum was very intense and prolonged,. 
showing that the heat was very intense. The ‘spectrum entirely 


differed from that of our sun: These were, in fact, the white stars 
of the heavens representing the first definite form after condensation 
from nebule, an atmosphere of hydrogen and helium surrounding: 
them to an enormous extent. 


The second or solar order of stars consisted of those in which the 
metal lines were similar to those of our own sun, the typical star 
eing Capella. In these also the hydrogen lines were prominent, 
but condensation and cooling had gone on to such a degree as to make: 
the dark lines of numerous metals and gases distinctly visible. I 
a Procyon, for example, the majority of the lines traceable were due: 
o iron, calcium, magnesium, sodium, nickel, cobalt, barium, etc.. 
lines are also present, those of hydrogen being prominent. 

In the third class of stars, the hydrogen lines, instead of being 
lack as hitherto, were bright; that is, coloured, as would be the 
case when examining incandescent hydrogen in the laboratory. ‘T}* i 
ype of star, as a rule, was variable. At one time it would -~ 
brightly, and then would dwindle down until it nearly passed 

sight, when it would again revive and become bright. 

thesis explaining the condition of these stars is somewha’, __ re 
The star itself had a small nucleus, but its atmosphe” at New York, 
mous that the light from the incandescent hydro: Club, 102-104, 
overpowered the dark lines emitted by the nucl 
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of this central nucleus would, therefore, be superposed upon the 
spectrum emitted hy the whole of the atmosphere, and, as a result, 
the atmosphere being incandescent and more powerful than the 
nucleus, its bright lines were seen instead of dark lines, those of tne 
nucleus being dark. There are, however, other explanations of the 
Phenomenon. 


The spectrum given by this third order of stars was similar to tha 
ofasun spot. The lecturer exhibited a slide showing an outburst o 
hydrogen from the sun’s disc as seen at the time of an eclipse. This 
upshot of hydrogen, when contrasted with the size of our own planet, 
was seen to be truly enormous. A photograph taken at Greenwich 
of the great sun spot of September, 1903, was also shown. This 
spot extended over very nearly five-millionths of the sun’s disc. I 
was supposed that these spots were uprushes from the atmosphere of 
the sun forming glowing clouds of vapour in the outermost solar 
envelope. Examined through the spectroscope, it was found that some 
of these were clouds of magnesium, others of sodium, etc., and tha 
they generally had small bridges of incandescent hydrogen connecting 
heir darkest portions. The two narrow sodium lines in this spec- 
trum were found to be greatly thickened, showing that the pressure 
‘was very great. 


ee 


The lecturer entered somewhat minutely upon the star Beta Lyre, 
to the south of Vega. This was a variable star, taking 12 days, 21 
hours, 47 minutes, and 13 seconds in which to accomplish its cycle. 
Its two maxima and two minima changes went on with unalterable 
regularity. By means of a slide, prepared at Stoneyhurst Obser- 
vatory, illustrating the changes in this star’s spectrum for each day 
of the above specified period, it was seen that some of the lines per- 
formed extraordinary caprices. When the various spectra were com- 
pared with the time of the variableness of the star it was found that 
they tallied to a considerable extent. There were a number of ex- 
jplanations to account for these changes. It was known that there 
were at least three sources of light—an incandescent gas giving off 
light of its own, and two further sources of light giving off two series 
of dark lines; but at another stage in this star’s changes it was 
evident from its spectrum that there must be either four sources of 
light or that the same two series of dark lines must be superposed on 
a considerably widened bright line. The general opinion fayoured 
the latter explanation. 


The reason for the widening of the line might be illustrated hy the 
ease of a train travelling in the direction of the observer; if the 
light of its lantern were examined through the spectroscope it would 
be found that the advance of the engine caused the wavelength to 
shorten and all the rays to shift to the violet. If, on the other hand, 
the train were going from the observer, all the rays would be shifted 
to the red, and the light waves would be lengthened. Light waves 
were closely allied to sound waves, in which the same principle was 
at work. As a train approached the observer the sound of its whistle 
would rise in pitch; as it went from him the sound would lower in 
pitch. The sound waves shortened as the train approached and 
lengthened as the train receded. By the shifting of the lines it 
was possible to estimate the velocity of a star in the line of sight; 
‘when the lines shifted to the violet end it was known that they were 
‘being shortened, and by calculating this shortening of the wave 
length they could tell the pace at which the star was moving, 


This category of events made visible by the agency of the spectro- 

scope showed that the various components of this star were in a 
state of very rapid motion. Calculating by means of the two edges 
of the F line, a certain great scientist had estimated that the pace 
at which if was moving towards us was 68 kilometres per second of 
time. He further calculated that the circumference of the orhit was 
74 million kilometres, and the distance of the centre of gravity 24 
million kilometres. By comparing the spectra of this star in its 
various stages it was possible to learn the metals of which it was 
composed. The general idea now was that there were four suns 
evolving round each other, their eclipse and re-eclipse giving the 
platvoarance of these lines. A great deal more scientific work would 
The may he done, however, befcre the vagaries of this speetrum could 
in the Sousneq, 


had 1,180 tu 


Pleiades pyrder of stars to which the lecturer called attention in- 


. “at were temporary or occasional. . They were few and 
aE ax. te 1, but stars sometimes blazed up in the heavens 
+ Sth ed, but stars sometimes blazec e heave: 
ficent gift of Dr. Wx’. I 


iously been there. Their sudden transformation 
annual grant for the US 5 5 a) 


into the first magnitude would cccasionally take place in twenty-four 
hours. Nova Persei was an example of this class. Ten days before 
this star appeared, in December, 1891, a photograph was taken of 
Perseus which gave no sign of anything remarkable; in less than 
wenty-four hours it came up from nothing to the first magnitude, 
out-rivalling Capella in brilliancy. Its spectra varied greatly, and 
even while one spectrum was being photographed the motion in the 
ine of sight shifted the lines. An enormous region of nebulous gas 
many millions of miles in extent evidently surrounded the star. 
During its continuance as a first magnitude star, hydrogen and 
helium shone out in its spectrum with enormous intensity. After a 
ime it dwindled down to the third or fourth magnitude. In the 
course of three days it shifted from the third to the fifth and back 
again to the third. The change in the H line was so enormous as 
to show a motion in the line of sight of from 500 to 700 miles per 
second. The vortices, the storms, the hurricanes that occurred as 
shown by the different intensities in the hydrogen lines must ‘have 
been beyond the power of any adjective to describe. Various ex- 
planations were put forward to account for the phenomenon. A 
solar system like our own might have been precipitated into a nebula. 
This was more likely than the alternative explanation, namely, that 
a very large body had crashed into a faint star; in any case, for such 
an enormous mass of gas to develop in twenty-four hours the upheaval 
must have been truly awful, and the terrific motions and forces which 
were raging must have been appalling. 


In order to show how the mass of gas could extend far beyond 
the nucleus of a star, the lecturer placed on the screen a photograph 
of this Nova surrounded by a nebula. He also showed the spectrum 
of the great nebula of Orion and the trapezium stars, and pointed out 
how the beginning of the development of a star out of the nebula 
itself was to be traced. 


‘To sum up the whole, all tae stars were suns, and were different; in 
constitution only because of their different stages of development 
from nebule. They might be classified according to the gradual 
cooling which had taken place, as white, yellow, red, and orange! 
and they ranged from the brightest, identified by the hydrogen lines: 
and few or no lines to those of the lowest group giving a very faint 
spectrum with crowded lines. In all of them were the same elements 
as in our own sun, and all of them had their part in the one grand 
development of the enormous wniverse. ] 


In 4,334 stars of a magnitude only down to the fifth, 73 per cent! 
were white stars (2 per cent. of these having broad lines in the* 
spectrum); 26 per cent. were suns like our own; and 1 per cent! 
were cold or cooling stars which would go out of light altogethe! 


so far as the spectroscope was concerned. 


This science was still m its infancy, and this was an age of ne 
developments He felt confident that in a hundred years’ time the 
astronomer would be in a much better position to talk to the member: 
of the Camera Club about the wonders of the universe. 


J. A. Formoy, F.R.A.S. 


—w41qoqor_— 


Ar a well-attended meeting of the Bolton Amateur Photographic 
Society, on the 50th ult., at which the chair was taken by Mr. G 
Hodges, the society’s president, a most interesting and helpful lecture 
on “ Architectural Photography ” was delivered by Mr. W. A. Mclean, 
the president of the Blackburn Photographic Society. In the course 
of his introductory remarks, after dealing with the questions ©: 
apparatus and materials, the lecturer touched upon some of the diffi 
culties which beset the beginner in this particular branch of the art, 
and pointed out a variety of ways in which they may be met. A fin 
selection of slides, chiefly from Mr. McLean’s own negatives, were next 
exhibited, the lecturer, who possesses a fund of racy humour, recount 
ing the circumstances under which some of the exposures were made 
and pointing out their peculiarities, technical and otherwise. The 
usual vote of thanks terminated a meeting, which may be said t 
augur well for the success of the ensuing session. ‘Tle society, whicl 
is ina flourishing condition, offers many adyantages to amateur photo 
graphers, particulars of which may be obtained on application from thi 
secretary, Mr. A. Robinson, of 2, Fold Street, Bolton. 
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OLD CUSTOMS IN ENGLAND. 


Abstract of a lecture delivered before the Walsall Literary Institute by 


Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P.] 


should be to reflect the nat 
special collections of picture: 


the country there were 


omer history and habits 


pagan origin. Other custo 
Qharters, by which certain 


ich had a distinct meanin 


, 


ihe Danish invaders had s: 
contry, and had almost 
Hthelred and his wife decide 


ionies were very quaint 


mis all the girls. © When 


festival in the custom of 
hich he believed still o 
there were, however, few 
Rather vulgar practice with 


King Ethelred. In olden 
and even private people, ac 
ang every town to provide 
terable halberds, which, 
ithe Court of Array, which 


there some of the original 


killed off. oh 


Photography had only been the auxiliary helper towards the end 
had in view, and that was recording the current history of their 
national life, and, though his collection was large and varied, as it 


ional life of the country, yet there were 
s which were more or less interesting in 


eroups, and on this occasion he would like to use the group he had 
f together of the National Customs of England which survived in 
rious parts of the country. They must understand that through- 


a very large number of old customs that 


re still kept wp, sometimes in cities, sometimes in country villages, 


5 


d which were extremely interesting in themselves, but were really 
little understood by people, even by those taking part in them. 
ey were looked upon as annual and interesting festivals, but the 
meaning of which the people who took part in them had not the 
emotest idea, and yet that meaning was very significant and most 
nteresting, and would afford a subject for his address that night, an 
address which he hoped they would, when he had finished, under- 
sand and appreciate. Many of these customs threw a light on the 


of the people. These customs, which 


re very popular in ancient times, had survived until the present 
day in many cases. Some of them were religious customs, but many 
also, especially those which were kept up in country villages, were of 


ms had arisen out of the grant of Royal 
privileges had been granted in different 


parts, all of which had given rise to certain festivals and customs 
that were very interesting, if one visited them, and knew the reason 
why they existed. For instance, there were certain holidays and 
tivals, such as May Day 


y, the Easter Festival, and Christmas, 
g. Some of the ancient religious festivals 


drather got into disuse, but they still remained in different parts 
Hi the country. If they were well up in history, they might remem- 
fer having read of one festival which at one time was very popular 
and universal in the country, and that was the Hock Vide Festival, 
Which, as a matter of fact, commemorated the massacre of the Danes 
by King Ethelred and his Queen Emma. At the time that took place 


ettled down amongst the people of the 
become part of the nation, but King 
d to massacre them, and this was done on 


he occasion of their marriage festivities, the slaughter commenciug 
ai Winchester, where they were married. Women also took a large 
slate in the massacre. ‘The rejoicings of Hock ide were really to 
debrate that massacre, although that was not known by many 
people in these days. ‘The festival was still carried out at Hun- 
: in Hertfordshire, on the Easter Tuesday, when the cere- 


and interesting. After describing the 


Matious formalities observed, Sir Beniamin went on to speak more 
particularly of the custom of appointing two men at the festival to 


1e was last in Hungerford he said there 


ing out their duties, but the ladies had risen in indignation. There 
Was up till recently in Staffordshire still a trace of the old Hock Tide 


Heaving Monday or Heaving Tuesday, 
btained in some parts of the country. 
people, he thought, who connected that 
the massacre of the Danes in the time of 
imes it was the duty of towns and cities 
cording to the amount of income, to pro- 


le a certain amount of defensive armour and protection in case of 
at, and in the time of Edward IV. there was an Act passed requir- 


so many coats of mail and so many hal- 


ferds, and he believed that in Walsall they still had some of those 


under that Act, they had heen compelled 


"0 provide. More than that, in the neighbouring town of Lichfield, 


was really the court held for the inspec- 


tion of the weapons provided, was still carried out, and they still had 


coats of mail. ‘The fact that these had 


g to be worn by boys and youths and were too small for men 
might, he thought, be attributed to the fact that they were supplied 
Soon after the Wars of the Roses, when most of the men had been 
he Bower at Lichfield was indeed one of the most 


interesting relics in the country. The remainder of the address was 
illustrated with photographic slides, of which a large number of 
interesting ones were shown. Sir Benjamin explained the different 
customs, and showed. that many of them-had their origin in remote 
antiquity, such as the kern baby, whose origin was the Grecian 
festival in honour of the Goddess Ceres, and to Greece the custom was 
probably brought from Egypt. Amongst others which were shown 
on the screen were the festivals at Hungerford and Lichfield ; the 
horn dance at Abbots Bromley, held originally to commemorate the 
relaxing of the arbitrary forest laws in the time of Henry II.; the 
morris dancers at Knutsford, Cheshire, from which dances had come 
the present-day country dances; the May Day Show, which really 
was a pagan celebration on the return of Spring; Garland Day, at 
Abbotsbury, in Dorset, where on the annual festival the fishing boats 
were decorated with garlands, which were afterwards thrown into the 
sea—a frankly pagan ceremony coming from the Mediterranean and 
really meaning the propitiation of Neptune, God of the sea; the Mid- 
summer Fire in the hills of Northumberland, which had in the begin- 
ning been nothing but sun worship pure and simple; a custom in a 
Cornish village probably introduced from Greece, which consisted in 
the inhabitants dancing through all the houses in the village; and, 
finally, the Welsh Eisteddfod, which was nothing more nor less than 
a continuation of the ancient Druidical ceremonies. 


ve se 


Exhibition. 


SS 


ISLE OF THANET PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tur following is the list of awards made by the judges, the Rev. 
F. C. Lambert, M.A., and Mr. W. H. Rogers, in this exhibition, held 
last week :— 

For the Best Pictorial Print.—Silver Plaque: No. 172, P. F. Weeks 
(member). 

Opren CLassEs. 

Class A.—Landscape and Seascape: Silver plaque, No. 15, E. J. 
Jarvis; bronze plaque, No. 31, P. F. Weeks (member); honourable 
mention, No. 9, F. C. Snell. 

Class B.—Portraiture, Figure and Animal Studies: Silver Plaque, 
No. 58, Mrs. H. Morgan (member); bronze plaque, No. 57, J. W. 
Johnson; honourable mention, No. 50, G. M. Meyer. 

Class C.—Architecture: Silyer plaque, withheld; bronze plaque, 
No. 102, L. G. Hodgson (member); honourable mention, No. 105, W. 
Lombardi. 

Class D.—Miscellaneous, Still Life, etc. : Silver plaque, No. 119, E. 
Seymour ; bronze plaque, No. 114, F. C. Cobb; bronze plaque, No. 137, 
G. W. Simmers (member). 

Class E.—Lantern Slides: Silver plaque, No. 60, “The Brew House, 
Lympne Castle,” A. Vigar (member); bronze plaque, No. 34, 
“Cheedale,” P. Solly (member); honourable mention, No, 5, “The 
Lavatorium,” Rey. E. T. Clark. 


MemMBERS’ CLASSES. 
Class F.—Pictorial Prints: Silver plaque, No. 172, P. F. Weeks; 
bronze plaque, No. 153, Mrs. H. Morgan; bronze plaque, No. 182, 
L. G. Hodgson; honourable mention, No. 194, J. Savage. 
Class G.—Lantern Slides: Silver plaque, No. 96, “A Strong 
Breeze,” P. F. Weeks; bronze plaque, No. 87, “ Upper Surface, Sand 
Star,” A. Vigar; bronze plaque, withheld. 


Crassrs For Members woo Have nor Previousty Taken AN AWARD. 


Class H.—Pictorial Prints: Bronze plaque, No. 206, P. Solly; 
honourable mention, No. 214, W. B. Jones. 
Class J.—Lantern Slides: Bronze plaque, No. 126, W. B. Jones. 


2 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


December 5-17.—First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
Secretary, 8. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
West 101st Street, New York. 
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December 8, 9,°10.—Muirkirk Amateur Photographic Association. 
Secretary, W. Barrowman, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 12-17.—Sefton Park Photographic Society, Liverpool. 
Hon. Secretary, H. KE. Cubley, 3, Langdale Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. 
(;. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton: 


Hon. Secretary, 8S. 
December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. Hon. Secre- 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 
January 12-14, 1905.—Boston Camera Club. 
If. M. Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. 
January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon, Hon. Seere- 
tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. 
raty, T. Mitchell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, F. 
January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille. 
Asso- 
Street 


Hon. Secretary, 


Secre- 


February 6-11, 1905.—Blairgowrie and District Photographic 
ciation. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James § 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 

February 16-18, 1905.—Norwich and District Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, E. Peake, Rydal House, Earlham Road, Norwich. 

February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. : 

February 25-March 4, 1905.—Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Ifon. Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congress 
Street, Birmingham. 

March 4-11, 1905.—South- London Photographic Society. - Hon. 
Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

March 7-14, 1905.—Brentford Photographic Society. 
tary, . H. Read, Ferndale, Clifden Road, Brentford. 

March 20-25, 1905.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, John B. Parriham. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


Hon. Secre- 


Secretary, F. G. 


FORTHCOMING 


December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 

March 31, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on 
Ilford plates. Ilford, Limited, Ilford, E.. 


COMPETITIONS. 


————— 


Mussrs. JEpsoN Aanp Co., of Hanover Strect, Leeds, send us a 
dainty little trade price-list for enlarging and printing in all pro- 
cesses, which they will be pleased to send to anyone on receipt of 
trade card. ‘Their work has been favourably known to us for some 
time. 

Royatry anp PuorocraPuy.—It is tolerably well known the great 
interest that is taken in photography by our Royal Family. It seems 
also that the King and Queen of Portugal are great patrons of it, fer 
we read in the “Standard” that after the midday luncheon of the 
shooting party, at the Due d’Orleans’ Evesham seat, photography 
occupied the party for some time afterwards, and that the King gave 
great gratification to the beaters by commanding that a picture should 
Le tai en of them in a group. 


Trcunican Education.—According to a return which was issued 
one day last week, there was expended on technical education in 
Engiand and Wales during the year 1902-3, the sum of £1,191,998 3s. 
This amount is’ exclusive of the sums allocated to intermediate and 
technical education under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
1889. The amount raised by Joanson the security of the local rate 
under the Technical Instructisn’ Acts was £149,665 1s. éd. The 


amount of loans—so raised—outstanding was £1.159,941 11s. 7d., and 
the balance in hand of motieys received and allocated to technical 
instruction was £598,989 ‘7s. 2d. 


Dew Books. 


—».—__. 


“Who’s Who.” “Who's Who Year Book.” 
and Charles Black, Soho Square, W. 


Published by Adam 


‘These familiar scarlet-coated annuals have again made their appear: 
ance, and, judging from the thickness of ** Who’s Who,” there is ar 
increasing number of people considered to be worthy of the honouwt 
of inclusion in this archive of haut ton. The Year Book we have 
found very useful many a time for reference, and there is much to be 
found in it that one would not find in others of somewhat similar 
construction. 


“The Adventures of Cock Robin and His Mate.” By R. Kearton, 
F.Z.S. 120 illustrations. 240 pp. L 


and Co., Ltd. 


Price és. andon: Cassel 


The latest Kearton volume should be popular with the little folk, 
for it deals with “ Dicky-bird Land” in a manner at once engaging, 
simple, and lucid. An old cock robin is the narrator, and he has 
many interesting experiences to tell his chicks. ‘Phese inelude his 
“adventures in and around a garden during the winter; his 
courtship and nest building in queer quarters, his observations 
upon other birds, and their interesting homes and habits; ‘the 
wonderful ways of all kinds of chicks; a trip to the seaside, with: 
stories of seabird life and character; the amusing mistakes he has 
seen chicks, fox cubs, and kittens make; what young Robins see 
and inquire about when they leave the nest; strange adventures 
with stoats, squirrels, jays, cats, and dogs.” The illustrations 
show the Keartons‘ wonted skill in this branch of photographie 
work, although they perhaps are not so sensational as those that 
appear in.some previous books of the series. Presumably a great. 
many of the negatives were taken by telephotographic agency. All, 
at any rate, show most painstaking effort. and the book being, 
vesides, one filled from cover to cover with natural history lore 
very clearly set forth, is one to be heartily commended to the 
ourchaser of scasonable presents. 


1 —1__. 


Messrs. Caperr AND Neat, Lrp., of Ashtead, the well known 
late manufacturers, have sent us a sample of their plate boxes, which 
will for the future bear a label at one end so that they may be used 
for storing negatives, and the register of the numbers written on these 
abels, so that mere reference to an index will at once enable the 
desired negative to be found. ‘The idea is ingenious and practical. 


From Andree, of the Hopetoun Studio, Colombo, Geylon, we have 
received a large parcel of pictorial postcards, which are not only 
interesting as giving a gcod insight into the people's cus:oms and places 
of Ceylon, but also for their artistic composition and excellence as 
collotype prints. ‘They are fully equal to any that we have seen done 
in England. 

O. Stcuer anp Co., of 52, Bunhill Row, E.€., have just issued a new 
list. of chemicals and other sundries, which merit the attention of our 
readers. The majority of them are put up in powder form, and will 
therefore be found extremely handy for touring. Two special lines we: 
notice are the “ Vivid” flashlight cartridges, which. are put up in 20; 
40, and 60 grains, all ready with a fuse and also founts of thin metallic. 
letters, which are attached to a negative by an adhesive, and give’ 
very sharp and white titles. -These we shall hope to notice later on. 
after practical trial. 


Iv is with regret. that we have to record the death on Sunday 
morning last of Mr. John Blundell, Senior, in his seventy-eighth year. 
Mr. Blundell’s connection with photography has beea a long and 
honourable one, and many of our readers must have known him 
well. He had been ailing for about two years, and practically 
retired from business three years ago. He was a prominent free— 
mason, and one of the old school, making this a great hobby, and, 
speaking from personal recollections of him in this connection, he 
was characterised by a geniality and kindness of Heart to his 
younger brethren that much endeared him to thes. We extend 
our sympathy and that of our readers to his family. 
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Dew Daterials. 


e“Zambex * Cameras. Sold by R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, 
London, £.C. 


a this name the makers have introduced a new series of cameras, 
«| with an extremely ingenious system of changing flat films and 
es. The cameras are of the folding, box, and twin lens patterns, 
d may be obtained either fitted with a single lens, a symmetrical, 
nlanat, or Unofocal, and also with Bausch and Lomb or Cornex 
atters. The folding cameras are fitted with the well-known and 
Cornex finder, and the box form, which has a fixed focus of 
,, ca be used with magnifiers. ‘The camera sent to us for examina- 
nis the No. 3, fitted with a Unofocal of 4.75 focus, a Bausch and 
mb shutter, a Cornex index, and view finder, which can be used both 
yertical and horizontal views. The front of the camera pulls out 
(automatically locks on the tailboard at infinity, and can be also 
ited and set to any distance by the scale. It is further fitted with 
rising front, two small but sensitive levels for vertical and hori- 
ital use, and tailboard is mahogany and metal bound, and is pro- 
led with bushes for tripod screws. ‘The whole of the metal parts 
snickelled, and the instrument is well made, and works easily and 
othly, and measures 53 by 44 by 2tins. The great. novelty is the 
fambex” film and plate changer, which is the same in all the cameras, 
de cannot do better than give the maker’s description of it, which 
as follows :-~ 

The “Zambex ” 


skeleton is a folded strip of paper with a 


gattached at each fold; in each of the 12 folds a film B is held 
aflap at the top and two corner slots at the bottom, and an opaque 
A is attached to the front. 


The “ Zambex” skeleton loaded 
ope (Fig. 1). 


Fig. 1.—Zambex Skeleton in its Envelope. 


ie films are in the lower half of this envelope when unexposed, and 
@pulled into the upper half as they are used. ‘The lower half of the 
elope has an opening the size of the film through which the exposure 
made, and around this opening is a stiff projecting edge of card 
|by which the “ Zambex” Skeleton in its envelope is slid into a frame 
the “Zambex” camera. 


To expose the first film, the front tag is pulled up the slot in the 
Yelope to the position (K) in Fig. 2. This removes the dummy A 


Ki 


ig: 2.—Zambex Camera, Showing First Tag Pulied Up. 

a the lower to the upper half of the envelope, leaving the first film 

a ready for exposure. In turn, as each film is exposed, it 
tsterred from the lower half to the upper half of the envelope, 


and when they have all been exposed they are pushed back to their 
original position, and the enyelope can be removed from the camera 
and another set inserted. 

“ Zambex” skeletons may be removed from the camera for focussing, 
after each exposure, if required. Those films which have been exposed 
are simply pushed back to their original position, and the skeleton 
in its envelope removed from the camera. 

The slot in the back of the “ Zambex” envelope. along which the 
tags are pulled for transferring a film from the lower to the upper 
half, is so situated that although daylight can get to the back of the 
skeleton, the films or plates themselves are absolutely protected from 
light, and the changing can be done in the strongest sunlight without 
any fear of fogging. 

These “Zambex” skeletons carry 12 cut films of any make. We. 
have used this camera and changing system during the past week, 
and have found that all went as merry as a marriage bell, there was 
no hitch, and on development of the films we could find no scratches, 
nor fog, and it strikes us as being an efficient and satisfactory device 
for daylight loading of stiff flat films. 


ey 


Griffin’s Gas Bracket Printer. Sold by John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., 
: Sardinia Street, London, W.C. 

This ingenious little device is particularly intended for printing 
bromide or other developing papers by gaslight, and consists of a 
metal easel with spring clip, which will take any ordinary 4, 5 by 4, 
or 4-plate printing frame, and which can be screwed to any existing 
gas bracket, and then raised or lowered till it is central with the 
light. It will be found extremely convenient, and will certainly 
ensure one constant factor—namely,-a fixed distance, which is so 


a | 


important when many prints haye to be made from one negative. It 
will be found advantageous, too, when it is required to give the 
top or bottom of the negative more exposure, as the support may 
be raised or lowered during exposure, and, as sometimes happens, one 
side of a negative is denser than the other, it can be swung round 
during the whole or part of the exposure, so as to effect this purpose. 
It is an ingenious and useful adjunct to the dark room. 


Auto-Pastel. Sold by the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 


Under this name the Autotype Company haye introduced a process 
of pigment printing without transfer, somewhat analogous to gum 
bichromate, but differing from it, in that the pigmented coating 
becomes absolutely insoluble in hot or cold water, and development has 
to be effected by abrasion, which is most easily obtained by using 
a broad camel-hair brush.- It is obvious from this that this gives enor- 
mous latitude for local and general treatment. The actual working 
of the process is extremely simple. To sensitise the paper it should 
be immersed for one minute in a 5 per cent. solution of bichromate of 
potash and dried in a dark warm room. The drying should take about 
half an hour. Printing from a fairly strong, well-exposed negative, 
the time required is about the same as for ordinary carbon printing. 
Full exposures may be given, as there is great latitude in develop- 
ment. After exposure remove the paper from the printing frame, and 
allow to soak for a few minutes in cold water. Several sheets may be 
placed in the cold water at the same time. Next take a tin dish con- 
taining water of a temperature from 120 to 150 degrees Fahrenheit 
(40 to 50 degrees Reaumur). Float the exposed paper face downwards 
for two or three minutes, keeping the dish moving at the time. Now 
take the sheet and turn it face upwards, and commence the deyelop- 
ment by gently brushing in all directions with a three or four inch 
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camel hair brush, commencing at one edge and working towards the 
centre. As the image begins to appear the development may be either 
ocal or general, according to the wishes of the operator. On comple- 
tion of the development the prints are washed in cold water, and are 
hen finished. If desired, they may be fixed by about ten minutes 
immersion in a 24 per cent. solution of alum, but this is not really 
necessary. We have not yet had an opportunity of trying 
he process, but the specimen prints submitted to us are exceptionally 
pleasing, they haye an absolutely dead matt. surface, and the grain 
of the pigments used is so fine that there is no distinction of detail 
and an absence of “blobbiness” which is too often the characteristic 
of home-made gum prints. ‘The “ Auto-Pastel ” papers can, of course, 
e obtained in various colours. 


The New “Agfa” Flashlight. Sold by Charles Zimmermann and 
Co., ‘St. Mary-at-Hill, London, H.C. 


One of the troubles of keeping a flashlight mixture is the possibility 
~of the salts that are mixed with the magnesium becoming damp, and, 
further, the danger of mixing these. This new flashlight gets over the 
difficulties by keeping the magnesium separate from the salts till they 
are wanted, and then the salts, which are stored in a corked measure 
that practically forms a stopper to the bottle, are shaken up with the 
magnesium and the empty measure used to portion out the requisite 
quantity of flashlight mixture. Accompanying the bottle is a supply 
of touch paper, on one end of which the powder is heaped, and as this 
paper burns but slowly there is no difficulty in removing the hand 
from the proximity of danger, even although a match be used. “From 
a practical trial of this we have found-that the duration of the flash 
is very short, there is very little smoke, and a very brilliant light is 
_ given. é 


Patent Dews. 


——— 


The following applications for patents were made between Novem- 
ber 14 and 26, 1904 :— 

Apparatus and Film.—No. 24,677. 
Apparatus and Film.” 

Films.—No. 24,774. 
Maurice Bry. 

Developing Apparatus.—No. 24,910. « Improvements in apparatus 
for introducing developing, washing, fixing photographic plates, 
films, or sensitised surfaces without the use of a dark-room.” 
Hays Tirmann and Hugo Tirmann. 

Dark Slides.—No. 25,136. “Improvements in and relating to dark 
slides for photographic use.” Howard Hearne Crosbie. 

Printer and Vignetter.—No. 25,177. “Improved general printer and 
vignetter for. photographic papers, films, and the like.” George 
Wilson Morgan. 

Shutter Camera.—No. 25,379. “Improvement in folding pocket and 
focal plane shutter camera.” John Stratton Wright. 

Shutters.—No. 25,383. “Improvements in photographic shutters.” 
John Stratton Wright. 

Camera.—No. 25,496. “Improvements in hand photographic 
cameras.” Houghtons, Limited, and W. Dockree. 

Sensitised Plates.—No. 25,718. “Improvements relating to sensi- 
tised plates for a progess of colour photography.” A. Lumiere. 

Colour Photography.-No. 25,752. “Improvements in colour photo- 
graphy.” Arthur Henry Gittings. 

Printing Frames. —No. 26,772. “Improvements in photographic 
printing frames.” Alfréd Schoeller. 


“Improvements in Photographic 
Paul Theodore Hahn. 
“Improvements in fikms for photography.” 


a 


THE second number of “ Hurman’s.Occasional” is just to hand, and 
will be found: interesting to. professional photographers. 


Iy consequence of the rapid extension of their Paisley branch Rae 
Bros. have been ‘compelled to remove to larger and more central 
premises at 100, High Street, Paisley. 


D)eetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Dec. | Name of Society. Subject. 

7 A Ort z tie Work Simply Tre 

pene | South London Photo. Society... { rhoohromatic Work sump a 
at , Musical Wind Instruments. Mr. | 

Thy Asari Society of Arts ...... Sesaneessstes Blaikley. ; : . 
eee Luton Camera Club ...scccceeeee EERE gk on a 

Le A Few Walks Round Pompei. 

re GAMeAs CHIP Resa ceysovctssocpavecoenst { trated, Hugh Stannus, F.R.T.Bu 


Hackney Photo. Society .. 
Nelson Photographic Society 


13 .| Glasgow Southern Ph. A: 
Brentford Photo. Society . 


Devonport Camera Club .. 
Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society 


.| London Life and Excursion Siides. 

{Tramps Round Ambleside wit 

\ Camera. Mr. A. Plunkett. 
Carbon, Mr. L. A, Blair. 
Combination Printing. Mr. F. H. RB 

f Rising to the Occasion. Mr. W 

‘1. Welford, F.R.P.S. 

Lantern Night. 

Pigment Stripping Films for 7 
Colour Photography. Demonstré 
Mr. Sims. 

Lantern Night. 

The Patent Laws. Mr. 
Abel. 

The Exhibition. 

Ten Minutes Papers by Members. 

Anruil Meeting. 

{ Egupt, through a Goerz Lens, Mi 

‘| Falconer Jameson 
Paper by Mr. T. K. Grant. 

a 

Ealing Photograph’e Society ... (ara, RETO NAT IeY 
A , + {Demonstration by 

Richmond Camera Club ‘]\— graphic Company. 

Competit'on, “Christmas Card 


Watford Camera Club ., 
Fad Area | { Telephotography. Demonstrated. 
Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn.|/ EN. Bilis. 


E.R. Mechanics’ Institution] + 


Ute Gersssacee |G 


Cricklewood Photo. S 
Society of Arts 


Southampton Camera Club 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc. 
Everton Camera Club 


Hull Photographic Soci 
London and Proy. Photo. Assn. 


Charles 


14 to 21 


Mr. Er 


the Rotary Ph 


a 


5 | _ ep |What I saw in Norway. Dr. 
Weiresegason sss Southport Photo. Society......... \ Payne. 

5 “ysliara Ye = { Printing by Artificial Light. Den 
Ibyencoseres Gateshead Camera Club ......... \ Rhemioay “Aina ONG GE Ges. 


{The Higher and Lower Intentions’ 
‘| \_ Photcg-apher. Rev. H. W. Dick. 
{ Direct ste-eoscopic Projection. Der 


Leigh Photographic Society 


Optical Society 


\_ strated. Mr. Theodore Brown. 
TW hnonicoaccane Batley and Dis. Photo. Soc. (One ern, Stedes., Mr. Wg 
" ayes § Holland. Messrs. J. Brown 
16.....,....,, West London Photo. Society .. iP. G. R. Wright. 
...| Aberdeen Photographic Assn... } N ghee Hi TES MO ERED De 
16.......,..... Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society ..... Trimmit g and Mounting Prints. | 
i 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 


Tux platinum toning of bromide prints was dealt with by Mr. Hi 
Allen last week, who advocated a method of toning with an acidif 
solution of platinum salt and mercury, recently brought forward! 


Mr. C. W. Somerville. After fixation and thorough washing, 
prints are immersed in the following :— 
A. 
Mercwniereh boride: <..éiciecccaveceensdpeenenseee 1 grain. 
Citric acid 9 grains. 
Water oz, 
B. 
*Chloroplatinite of Potassium 2 grains. 


Water 1 oz. 


Equal quantities of A and B being taken, a few drops of a ten ¢ 
cent. solution of bromide of potash rendered the whites clear 
slightly altered the resulting tone, and hastened the action. J 
Allen then proceeded to tone several prints, and a very pleass 
sepia colour, inclining to warm brown, was obtained, together, 
nearly all cases, with a slight intensification of the image. 

Should a still further intensification be required, then the pri 
should be briefly washed, re-developed to the black stage with a n¢ 
staining developer, and again toned. The method was also applical 
to lantern slides and transparencies. It had been claimed that owil 
to the addition of metallic platinum the image would be render 
more stable. 


A somewhat lively discussion followed. Mr. W. H. Smith se 
that as bromide prints were claimed to be permanent, why add “ mo 
permanency”? He was, in addition, somewhat at a loss to see a 
novelty in, the process, considering a very similar solution had be 
on the market for twenty years. He also pointed out that if 
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, wished to keep the platinum salt in solution for a considerable 
od without deterioration, then a strength of 40 to 60 grains per 
~@ should be adopted, and the bottle kept away from strong 
light. 
f, W. H. Rogers regarded the tones obtained as in no wise 
rior to those resulting from the hot hypo-alum bath; there was, 
di jon, more staining of the whites. Mr. Sellors thought the 
ition of mercury hardly tended in the direction of permanency. 
mere fact that prints had kept a certain number of years with- 
deterioration was in itself no criterion. He had at home a print 
‘ with uranium over twelve years ago which still maintained 
pris ine beauty, no change being observable. This hardly coin- 
d with general opinions regarding uranium. 

fp President, Mr. 8. H. Wratten, thanked Mr. Allen for affording 
-, instructive and interesting evening, without expressing 
gpinion as to the permanency of bromide prints. in general, he 
he might safely say that if the foundation of the image was 
fugitive nature, it did not matter very much what was put on 
of it. He could not help regarding such a procedure as in the 
are of yeneering. 


Dews and Dotes. 


foventon’s Monthly for November is to hand, and contains some 
mable notes on novelties, etc. 


k. Wu. Tyrar, of Aston, Birmingham, has placed some new 
pecially pliable cloth lantern slide binding strips on the market, 
th seem very satisfactory. 


, Arcuipatp Gorpin. F.R.P.S., a well-known Swansea photo- 
pher, who had won distinction for artistic work, on Thursday 
fimbed to an attack of phthisis. 


H late Mr. Alex. Tate, C.E., was one of the original members 
lounders of the Ulster Amateur Photographic Society of Belfast, 
ti which we omitted to note in the ALMANAC. 


WW Interstate Photographic Art Exhibition will be held under the 
pices of the Amateur Photographic Association of Victoria in 
aty, 1905, and numerows medals and other awards are offered. 


HE annual prize distribution and students’ conversazione of the 
hampton Institute is to be held to-night, the 9th inst., and the 
it Hon. Lord Reay will distribute the prizes. The conversazione 
members and students will be continued on the 10th. 


lissrs, A. E. Srarey anp Co., of Thavies’ Inn, Holborn Circus, 
lest us to notify that they will be pleased to appoint. agents: for 
“Geka” specialities in the various British colonies, of which they 
@the control from the above address. 


Owen Brooxs. photographer, Dewsbury Road, Leeds, has 
ith a nasty accident whilst motor cycling. He was riding down 
ston Hill when he collided with a milk cart, and was badly thrown, 
noken collar bone is, happily, the most serious of his injuries. 


Ba Annual, Exhibition of the Weybridge Arts and Crafts 


eld last week, and Mr. Henry Stevens lent some of his well- 


flower studies and other pictures, and Messrs. Bates, of 
- were re 
cl 


UW) 


presented by a fine exhibit of portraits and minia- 
om ivory, 


Ia Convention, 1905.—The Optical Convention will be held in 
lo 


nat a date towards the end of May, 1905. The president. is 
R. T. Glazebrook, Director of the National Physical Laboratory. 
list of Vice-presidents includes Sir William Abney, Lord Blyths- 
, Sir W. H. M. Christie, Astronomer Royal, Earl of Crawford, 
Kelvin, Lord Ray eigh, and the Earl of Rosse. The treasurer 
.E. B. Knobel, and the honorary secretary Mr. F. J. Selby. 
main object of the Convention is to bring into close sympathy 
*-operation men interested in optical matters, from all sides of 
oe , theoretical, practical, and commercial. This it is pro- 
to.dy by holding a series of meetings for papers and discussions 
a questions; and a “Papers” Sub-committee has been ap- 
Med with Professor §. P, Thompson as chairman, and Mr. 8. D. 


mers as g ; . aehibi 
4S secretary. It has also been decided to organise an exhibi. 


tion, of a scientific character, of instruments manufactured in this 
country, with a view to showing the great progress recently made 
and of stimulating further efforts. Instrument makers and manufac- 
turers are invited to assist the committee by sending for the purpose 
of the exhibition typical instruments and apparatus of their manufac- 
ture. It is not proposed to ask exhibitors to pay for space, but a 
nominal sum, to defray out of pocket expenses, would be charged to 
each firm whose goods are shown. ‘This charge would not exceed 
one guinea for each class in which goods are exhibited. An illustrated 
catalogue will be prepared, which will describe the special character 
and advantage of any particular instrument. It is hoped that the 
catalogue may be especially serviceable to manufacturers in making 
their instruments known in colonial markets. An Exhibition and 
Catalogue Sub-committee, with Dr. Mullineux Walmsley as chairman, 
and Mr. F. J. Selby, as secretary, is already at work. A provisional 
list of classes which they have drawn up for the exhibition and cata- 
logue is appended. Firms desirous to have their manufactures included 
in the catalogue, or to send apparatus for exhibition, are requested to 
communicate without delay to the secretary, and to forward as early 
as possible descriptions and particulars of their instruments. The 
following is the suggested classification of instruments :—(1) Materials 
and tools; (2) simple optical elements and testing apparatus; (3) 
astronomical instruments; (4) nautical instruments; (5) surveying 
instruments; (6) meteorological instruments ; (7) spectacles and eye- 
glasses ; (8) telescopes and binoculars ; (9) microscopes and accessories, 
and apparatus for photo-micrography ; (10) photographic apparatus ; 
(11) projection apparatus; (12) apparatus for optical measurement— 
spectroscopes—refractometers—polarisation and interference appara- 
tus—apparatus for measurement with optical aids; (13) photometric 
apparatus; (14) heliographs—range finders; (15) stereoscopes; (16), 
ophthalmic instruments and appliances; (17) apparatus for educa: 
icnal purposes; (18) mathematical and drawing instruments—calcu: 
ating apparatus; (19) shop fittings and miscellaneous ; (20) historical 
collection ; (21) literature. 

Messrs. Sprarcur’s New Premises.—Last week we accepted the 
invitation of the managing directors of Speaight, Limited, the well- 
known photographers, to view their new and palatial premises erected 
by them at 157, New Bond Street, London, W., their old premises in 
Regent Street having proved too small for their ever increasing 
business. Access is gained to the galleries from New Bond Street 
hrough the magnificent entrance gates and porch, which is paved in 
Sicilian and Bleu Belge marbles, and panelled in oak with cross vaulted 
ceiling. Here are show cases containing examples of the company’s 
work. The double doors of the lobby open on to the entrance corri- 
dor, the length of which is pleasantly broken by an alcove, the walls 
throughout having a dado of oak. The entrance hall, with its beauti- 
fully designed oak work, and its several balconies over, resembles in 
some ways the interior of an ancient country mansion. The staircase, 
which is one of the finest in London, is constructed in solid oak 
throughout, the details of the balustrading having been taken from 
some of Wren’s famous work at Hampton Court. The floor of the 
entrance hall, like those of the galleries, are in polished teak. The 
galleries have balconies round them, supported by grouped Ionic 
columns in oak, having beautifully carved capitalss ‘The Minstrel 
Gallery, from which clients waiting for their sittings have the oppor- 
tunity of listening to excellent music, is situated over the managing 
director’s offices, which are panelled in oak. The Lounge, where tea 
is served during the afternoon to clients, is on the half landing, arid 
is a beautifully designed room, with a vaulted ceiling, supported by 
Doric columns. The mantelpiece is especially worthy of note, with 
its moulded Sienna marble slips of great beauty, the interior of the 
fireplace being built with very valuable Persian tiles of quaint designs. 
Outside the Lounge the oak balustrade of gallery is carried up as a 
screen, and contains some excellent carving. The various dressing 
rooms are approached from the Lounge, the one reserved for Royal 
and other distinguished clients being particularly handsome, its fire- 
place contains an interesting selection of Dutch tiles illustrating chil- 
dren at their various games. Great care has been paid to the heating 
of all these rooms. In the construction of the studio, which is twice 
the size of the former one at Regent Street, great care has been taken 
in order to obtain the maximum amount of light, which is so essential 
for the successful photographing of children. The ventilation and 


warming of the studio haye also received special attention. Through- 
out the year the temperature is the same; in the winter the fresh air 
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passes over heated pipes, and in the summer through specially venti- 


lated air chambers, over blocks of ice. The electric fans in the 
change the air of the studio every few seconds. 

the summer, jets of water constantly play on the 
in keeping it cool. 
is ingeniously arranged, enabling portraits to be 
success during the dark days of the winter as in summer. 
the photographic studio is the miniature studio, where, under 
most favourable conditions of ligh 


aken with the s: 


roof 


In addition, during 
studio roof to assist 
The installation of the electric light in the studio 


ALE 


Close to 


the 


, this important branch of the wark 


is conducted. On the same floor are situated the cloak rooms, retouch- 


ing studio (where we saw six lady retouchers hard at work), mount 


framing, and dispatch departments. 


ing, 


On the third floor are printing 


department, kitchen, dressing room, and black and white studio; 


and above these the 


dark room, and stores. peaight, who now possess one of 


Messrs. § 


negative department, developing and toning room, 


the 


finest photographic studios in the whole world, are to be heartily 


congratulated on their enterprise 

hangs upon their walls. We wis 

they undoubtedly deserve. 
Se eae 


and upon the excellent work that 
1 them the continued success which 


Commercial & Ceqal Intelligence 


pe ee 
At the brough Bankruptcy Court, on Friday last, before 
Mr. H. 8. Crosby, Registrar, R. C. Clifford, photographer, came up 


for further examination. In 
Official Receiver, bankrupt s: 


reply to Mr. W. G. Simpson, Deputy- 
id he did not give up to the Official 


Receiver a life insurance policy because he thought he was out of 


benefit. Mr. Simpson: You 
The Registrar informed the bankrupt that he must hand it over. 
Bankrupt: All right. 


had no right to keep a single paper. 


The 


Mr, Simpson said the bankrupt’s examination 


from beginning to end had been unsatisfactory in many ways. The 
examination was ultimately adjourned by the Registrar, sine die. 
E. Yeurpon, Lrp.—Capital, £6,000 in £1 shares. Object, to 


acquire the business carried on at the East London Glass Bottle Wo: 


rks, 


Carter Street, Mile End, K., by F. Youldon, as E. Youldon, to adopt 


an agreement ‘with the said vendor, and to carry on the busines 
glass bottle and glass manufacturers and merchants, drugg 


s of 


ees) 
ists 


sundriesmen, manufacturers of, and dealers in, optical, photographic, 


mathematical, and scientific apparatus, ete. No initial public is 


F. Youldon is the permanent managing director. 


sue. 


Qualification, £50. 


Remuneration of menaging director, £200 per annum and 20 per cent. 
of the surplus profits after dividend has been paid. Registered 


East London Glass Works, Carter Street, Mile Enc 


pil 


office : 


PuoroegraPuy and Advertising.—One of the most remarkable cases 


governing the relations between photography and advertisement 
tried before a court of law has just conferred additional 
well-known Parisian actress, Mdlle. Carlier, who was sued 
furrier for £511. The lady did not. dispute receipt of the furs, 
pleaded that they were gifts to her in consideration of the furrier b 
permitted to publish photographs of her wearing his goods. On 
these portraits was produced, and it contained a dedication | 
furrier averring Mdlle. Carlicr to be the “ daintiest dame in Ch 
dom.” Perpending these things, the judge has non-suitec 
on the ground that £511 is not an unreasonable price to 
one’s wares displayed to advantage by the “daintest 
Christendom.” 

Rr A. H. Emons, 36, Basinghall Street, H.C.—The 


dame 


irst meetin 


t 
Bankruptcy Court, ‘before Mr. Bowyer, Official Receiver. 
s 
creditors amounting to £271 14s., and assets, nil. It appeared 
t 
73, Basinghall Street, E.C., a creditor. Debtor stated that he 
mever been in business on his own account, and was at pre 


alleged his failure to have been brought about through an adv 
J 


©) 
30s. per week, out of which he paid his travelling expenses. 
t 


he petitioning creditor. 
aside. 


for summary administration ‘in the usual manner. 


he creditors interested under this failure took place at the London 
tatement of affairs fileil by the debtor disclosed liabilities to unsecured 


he receiving order was made on the petition of Mr, Emi] Lowitz, of 


employdd as a traveller for a photographic company at a salary o 


udgment haying been obtained in an action brought against him by 
He was now trying to get that judgment se 
As the debtor was unable to make any proposal of composition 
to his creditors, the estate was left in the hands of the Official Receiver 


ever 


ame upon a 
by a leading 


but 
eing 
e of 
the 
en- 


the furrier, 
pay for having 


in 
2 of 
The 


tha 


had 
sent 


He 
erse 


Correspondence. 


** Correspondents: should never write on both sides of the paper, 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addre 


| of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by 
correspondents. 

| ———— 

AN INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENT. 

| To the Fditors. 

| Gentlemen,—Your quiet comment at the head of the ex 

yaluable extract from the journal down under which appears 

pagé 1,027 of your last issue has given me considerable cause 


ren 


thought. 
I have been for twelve months an indentured apprentice to a ri 
able photographer, with whom personally I have not the sligh 
quarrel, but in face of this document I begin to ask myself whe 
the game is worth the candle. Here am I an apprentice on a 
mium of £75, all paid, and for twelve months I have done not] 
sut develop plates; I have not yet officially made a print; I] 


| not had a single lesson in retouching, in posing or lighting 
| enlarging. Am I to be five years before I learn all these? 
Is this or a similar industrial agreement likely to be adopte 


England? At present I feel dissatisfied, and the perusal of the pi 
in your last issue does not make me less so.—Yours faithfully, 
| INDENTURED APPRENTIC 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Like probably hundreds of others, I read with inte 
ne report taken trom the “ Australian Photographic Journal ” of 
Studio Employers and the Photographic Employees’ Association 
.S.W.,” which appeared in ycur last issue. It will very natur 
ccur to most of us assistants on reading the account that if 
employees of New South Wales can form a strong Association 
reir own protection and for the regulation of wages and hour 
labour, why cannot a similar thing be done in the old count 
he employers already have their Association, the “P.P.A.,”) 
it is proposed to form a Benevolent Association. Now it seem 
| me that if an Association of employees were formed on the line 
ht be combined with it 


° 


the N.S.W. one a Benevoleat Fund mig 
in the case of other trade societies, and if it could be made to ob 


| for us higher pay for our services we could the better afford to 
tribute to its funds; als» that there would really be less need 
such an institution than there is at present. The scale of pay, hi 
of labour, half holidays, etc., arranged by the N.S.W. Associa 
will make the mouths of most of us assistants here water. Lool 
through these regulations, I find that with my ten years’ experi 
in every branch of photography my minimum wage would be £3 
a week, with short hours, etc., while I have to work long ones 
just about half that sum; and if I were to throw up the berth #l 
are scores who would take it up for even less than that. Se 
the example set by our Australian confréres why should we 
fcllow it? Thanking you in anticipation for the insertion of 
letter, I am, yours, etc, 

A YorxsHtae OPERATOR wits TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENG! 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR GIRLS? 
i To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am an amateur with a large family, and one thé 
growing in years if, thank heaven! not in numbers; the majo 
being girls, might I ask some of your professional readers to kit 
give us the true facts of the case as regards the employment 
women, ladies if yon like, in photography? 

Is it really possible to learn photography from a few books, a p 
| able studio, and twelve months’ work and two or three months | 
studio? - 

Will a first-rate provincial photogra 
teach her the business, and is it possi 
| girl with this experience to make both 
of £400? 

T have 
to be up-and doing. 
is a B/A. of Newnham and a clever c 


pher actually take a girl 
ole for a well-educated, sn 
ends meet on a capital ow 


wo girls, now both at that age when they feel they ¥ 
Both have passed their matriculation, and 
hemist ; the other is an ai 
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alas! for my pocke 


yher finger tips, and havi 


hotography, they are wild to start as profession: 
o epee ¢ ahs > . 

ace the extract from * The Englishwo 
hich you reprint on page 1,032 of your last issue. 


my fi 


Personally, I gather that you printed this rat 
nger, and that the whole thing is piffle, but I s 


, taken up amateur 
als, and have flung 
man’s Year-Book ” 


her in sorrow than 
hould like to know. 


Jhen 2 man has only cne business and five growing girls, all eager to 


» emancipated from home and become independent, the prospects 
d out in the above extract are alluring to them, but not to him 
ho has to find the money, and who signs himself—Yours faithfully, 
Folkestone, December 5. An Anxious FateHer. 


D BENEVOLENT 

To the Editors. 
Dear Sirs,--I noticed in your issue of 18th ult. the remarks rela- 
to the difficulty of resuscitating the old Benevolent. Fund or 
ing a new one, and the implication that photographers as a 
ody will not help themselves. I am not sure that the inference 
correct. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the modus operandi 
Ithe old Society to judge the cause of its apparent failure, but I 
m inclined to think that any Society worked purely on benevo- 
mt lines, and by that! I mean depending wholly on voluntary 
ibscriptions, and whose funds are administered by a central com- 
it ee resident, say. in London, for the benefit of the infirm or 
fortunate all over the country, is bound sooner or later to come to 
ief partly because those who start it give place to others on the 
mmittee, from one cause or another, and the fresh ones have not 
e same interest and do not put the same vigour into its working, 
nd part y because, failing to touch but a fraction of those in need, 
thers withdraw their support and become their own a'moner, or 
| to some local body who they feel more likely to be in touch 
@ of their own district than those at a great distance. 


THE PROPO: ASSOCIATION. 


iat 
; 


‘As one who had the privilege of starting a benefit society for a 
recial class of men nearly forty years ago, and which has worked 
yer since, perhaps I may be allowed to say that to successfully 
impartially work such is not the easiest thing in the world, and 
is made more difficult by the fact that in every society of this 
ind, despite all precautions, some get into it who draw more than 
eir fair share, and were it not that many others draw much less, 
some nothing, the society would fail. 

: do not think the inference correct, because photographers, as 


él as others, have the opportunity, if they will avail themselves 
it, of paying a small sum weekly into some benefit society for 
hich they receive a proportionate payment in time of sickness. 


not say that this will 
i 


ast at the rate it begins for any length 
ime, but it will be material help at such a time. 
Unless in youth and health people are willing to contribute to 
me fund they can hardly expect to be kept by strangers when they 
ow old and infirm. Of course there are exceptions where a man 


2 his time and talent for the public weal, and whose health 


haps suddenly gives way or some misfortune overtakes him; such 
en have a claim on public support; they, even, do not always 
et it, and if others did not interest themselves on their behalf but 
ew of them would, as they are usually the last to seek help for 
hemselves. 
think rather, Sirs, the inference is that a great proportion of 
ihe body are helping themselves in some such way as I have indi- 
fated, they can as far as ill-health is concerned, but I do not see 
how any society can help for any length of time at all materially 
those who haye either lost their business or are no longer able to 
at end to it. In the first instance I fear the work of investigating 
aims would tax too heavily any unpaid committee, and in the 
econd you would naturally expect that a business man would get 
ers into the working as he finds himself getting less able to do 
tt is not a healthy thing for any body of men to expect charity, 
Mhich, if I rightly understand, a benevolent society is intended to 
listribute.—Y ours, PROFESSIONAL. 


=> Da 


A WARNING. 
; To the Editors. 
Be enien,--We have received a letter from the publishers of 
the “Gardener's Magazine,” a copy of which we enclose, and think 


it only right to call attention to this and express our surprise 
at the impertinent tone of it, and hope that. should any of your 
readers have received similar communication they will either treat 
it with the contempt that it deserves, or, better still, inform 
the writers that there is such a thing as a fee for reproduction. 
We enclose our card and remain,—Yours faithfully, 

PROFESSIONAL. 

[We have received several communications on the same subject. 
The following is the letter referred to :— 

CCPY. 
5.12.04. 

Dear Sirs,—We are anxious to obtain immediately for use in 
the New Year number of this magazine one or two good picturesque 
photographs of garden or rural scenes containing figures. We want 
whole plate subjects or large. We want pictures, not merely 
ordinary views. 

If you have any subjects which you think will suit our purpose 
we shall be much obliged if you can send them along to us 
to-morrow morning. We shall, of course, be pleased to mention the 
name of your firm in connection with any picture we use.—Yours 
faithfully, (Signed) W. HH. and L. Corzimerincer. | 


“THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTO EXCHANGE.” 
To the Editors. 
Dear Sirs,—Thank you very much for inserting the notice in your 
paper of to-day’s issue re “International Photographic Exchange.” 
T regret to say that you omitted to mention that I would send particu- 


lars upon receipt of stamped, addressed envelope.—Yours truly, 


: B Ropert C. Carter. 
33, Enbrook Street, Queen’s Park, Harrow Road, London, W. 
Dezember 2, 1904. 


TRAILL TAYLOR MEMORIAL 
To the Editors. 

Dear Sirs,—I shall be much obliged if you will permit me to inform 
your readers that I have sent to the Honorary Secretaries of the 
London and suburban photographic societies a number of admission 
tickets to the Seventh Memorial Lecture, which will be given by 
Dr. Glazebrook, Director of the National Physical Laboratory, at 
the Rooms of the Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, 
on Thursday, December 15, at 8 p.m. Mr. Conrad Beck will take 
the chair. 

The subject of the lecture will be, “Modern Physics in Relation 
to Photographic Lenses.” It is Dr. Glazebrook’s intention to deal 
with the testing of these instruments. 

As it is possible there may be many who cannot avail themselves 
of the mode of distribution which has been adopted for the admission 
tickets, if they will send me a stamped, directed envelope I shall be 
happy to send them a supply through the post.—Faithfully yours, 
P. Everitt, 

Hon. Secretary. 


LECTURE. 


88, Evering Road, N. 
December 3, 1904. 


DETECTIVE CAMERAS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Can you, or any reader of the B.J., kindly inform me 
who was the first to apply the roller dark slide to the above? 

Some years ago—in the eighties, if my memory serves me aright— 
I designed a hand camera fitted with a roller slide, a sketch of which 
was sent to the Kodak, or, as it was then designated, the Eastman 
Co. me time afterwards the well-known Kodak was introduced. 

I may add that my camera was the outcome of an article in one 
of the photographic annuals by Mr. Melton Prior, the war corres- 
pondent, wherein he emphasised the need in his avocation of an instru- 
ment that would enable him to make a number of consecutive ex- 
posures at a moment’s notice, without the loss of time involyed in 
inserting dark slides. 

I do-not in the least wish to detract from the credit due to the 
Kodak Company, who were the first to supply a perfect and-reliabla 
roller slide at a moderate price, and, in addition, a film, without which 
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such a contrivance was practically useless. But I would like to 

clear up a matter of photographic history on a point that is, to me, 

of particular interest.—Yours, etc., H. C. Parnow. 
16, Benin Street, Hither Green, S.E. 


[We are, of course, quite unable to state who was the first to fit 
a roll holder to a hand camera. Roller slides date back to Relaudin, 
1855; Melhuish, 1856; Burnett, 1857; Disderi and Audineau, 1862; 
and Warnerke, 1875. The article by Mr. Melton Prior appears in the 
B. J, Atmanac for 1887, two years after the Hastman-Walker roll- 
holder had been medalled at the P.S.G.B., Inventions, and Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society.—Eprrors. | 


TO PREVENT YELLOW SPOTS IN C.C. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—The following tip may be useful to some of my fellow 
readers of the B. J.:—It is absolutely necessary to have all dishes 
perfectly clean, and to have separate dishes for each kind of toning 
bath. Prints must be hand washed throughout. (Blot off in clean 
paper and separate prints for drying on dry paper. Dry sufficiently 
for trimming, but not so that prints curl up. After trimming, 
immediately immerse in clean water till thoroughly pliable, and 
mount with good, fresh starch. Under no circumstances must print 
be superimposed for drying flat, and when mounted and bone dry 
should be put into wallets. The great secret is to keep the prints— 
after washing—separate from each other and well exposed to the air 
till bone dry. C. E. M. 
Grand Canary. 


PAPER. 


PUBLIC OBSERVATORIES. 
To the Hditors. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to the remarks in the Journat of November 
9 about public observatories, you may be interested to know that we 
ave had them in Glasgow for many years. They are placed in a 
number of the public parks round the outskirts of the city, and there 
is one right in the business centre, in George Square. They contain 
self-registering barometer and thermometer, wet and dry bulb 
thermometer, and some, but not all, have rain-gauge and anemometer ; 
probably all the sites are not suitable for these last two instruments. 
Every year the Superintendent of Parks issues a review of the 
weather, and a report on its influence on the vegetation in the parks. 
Also, when anything abnormal happens, such as great heat, or cold, 
or rainfall, the observations at each station are published in the local 
apers.—Yours truly, Wm. Goopwry. 
November 28, 1804. 


HALATION,. 
To the Editors. 

Dear Sirs,—On recommendation of a friend I tried Bluebell Metal 
Polish as a reducer of halation on negatives, and am pleased with 
the result, as it reduces it evenly and does not leave any impression 
that it has been rubbed down, as one often finds with spirits. 

I applied it with cotton wool, rubbing over the halated parts firmly, 
and on a negative exposed inside a cabin where the port holes had a 
very strong halation round them.—Yours faithfully, 

7 L. Mapnocn. 
Mottingham, Kent. 


A UNION WANT 


To the Editors. 


el 


D. 


Gentlemen,—Referring to the letter which appeared in your valu- 
able columns last week signed “Darkness,” I quite agree with him. 
I think the time has come when something should be done to pro- 
tect the trade. I am sure employers as well as employees would 
benefit by a union. I know several employers who have advertised 
for assistants, and when they have engaged one have found him to 
be an amateur, or in other ways unequal to his work, and knowing 
very little of the professional side of the business. his, of course, 
causes great inconvenience to the employers. It is all very well for 


amateurs to practise as a hobby, or even as a “side line,” but it is 
ridiculous for them to take up photography as a profession before 
they know what it is. 


Tf a union were formed, I might suggest that examinations coul 
be held and certificates given to the successful candida Thi 
would be a security for employers, and would also give assistants | 
good idea of the amount of knowledge they had. 

And also, as “Darkness” suggests, a union would be a grea 
benefit in times of sickness or unemployment. 

I think a little enthusiasm is all that is necessary.—Yours, etc. 
Wovrp-BE UNIONIS?. 


STUDIO LIGHTING. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—-I haye read with interest the articles that hay 
appeared at different times in the columns of your valuable Journa 
on studio lighting, and will esteem it a favour if you would allov 
me just a wee space in your paper, and will promise to be as concis 
as I possibly can, while omitting the customary “few don'ts.” 

The billiard ball and gas jet theory is all very well in its way 
but the effect on a smooth, round object is very different to that o1 
the human face, which is composed of projections, depressions, ant 
innumerable slight curves and elevations. But, I will hold that th 
light should come from only one source; and all doubts on the subjec 
have been set at rest by the works of the world’s greatest painters 
Tt is the area of that source of light and the dividing off into blind 
that the photographer has to deal with. 

In regarding the painter’s studio there are two points I wish t 
touch upon. 

First, that the rays of the sun never enter through the illuminatin 


area, on account of their being located in countries north @ 
234 deg. N. Lat., and the north side being glazed vertically. 


It is just as important, 
from the rays of the sun; 


hat the photographic studio should be fre 
and in order to do so the glazed portiot 
trust be inclined, or vertical, or both, according to the latitude 6 
the country—to precise, I would say, part of the country—i 
which the studio is erected. 

If at 234 deg., it must 


se vertical, and as it is no uncommon thin, 
for buildings in countries of this latitude to have high-pitche 
rcofs, the glazed portion, commencing 3 ft. from the floor, may 
safely be carried to 16 or 18, even 22 ft. in height, with glazed por 
tion facing north in N. latitude and south in §. latitude. 
In countries at 53 deg. N. latitude it may be vertical at 9 or 10 ft 
from the floor, and then inclined 6 to 10 ft. ab an angle ¢ 
60 deg. 30 m. on the north side. 
On the Equatcr it must be inclined at an angle of 113 deg. 30 m 
either north or south side. 
All angles for intermediate latitudes north or south of the Equato 
may be found by the formula, a = 90—(x°— 234), in which th 
value of a varies for all values of x, or for all degrees north o 
south of the Equator. 
Secondly, that the illuminating area of the painter's studio i 
about 60 sq. ft., which is not sufficient by a long way for a photo 
graphic studio, for the simple reason that it produces shadows witl 
very sharp edges, which is rather an advantage to the painter 
because he can see at a glance where the light ends and the shadov 
begins, and can soften or strengthen where, and to what extent, h 
pleases. 
f the light is increased to 144 sq. ft., the shadows are greatl: 
scftened, but the high lights are weakened at the same ime, result 
ing in a flat image. If now the whole of the light is screened of 
with some grey material which transmits about one-third the quartit 
of light as ground glass, we have a shade thrown over the face o 
the sitter, but which still appears flat. 
Now, if just a portion of about 4 ft. sq. be torn open the higl 
lights and deep shadows immediately appear, and the sitter may b 
placed in any part of the studio and there will be roundness at al 
hours of the day, the position of the open space, whether high, low 
on the side, in advance of, or behind the sitter, being determined b; 
the catch light in the eye. 
For children and on dull days the clear open space will require t 
be enlarged. 
The grey material may be divided into three or four pairs of blinds 
according to the length of studio, each 4 ft. in width, working 01 
spring rollers, from top and bottom and meeting at the eaves. 
I enclose a specimen which shows the amount of roundness it i 
possible to secure. 
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For fancy portraits: there will be need of another set of blinds of 
me stouter fabric, but not opaque, which must run under them, 
d may be used either separately or in conjunction with the above. 
The interior « of the studio to'be painted or papered a medium 


ey. = P 
Existing studios north of the Equator facing due north may with 


peility have their glazed portions altered to the proper angle. 
For glass houses facing all other points of the compass I can hold 
mit no hope, except that they may more conveniently be rented as 


yarehouses. 
“And in conclusion I may add that all black blinds, reflecting 


greens, ground glass, and scraps of tissue and brown paper be un- 

eremoniously removed, tied together, labelled, and precipitately 
to—ah, there’s the difficulty—why, of course, Black- 

hm. What an appropriate name, too! 

Tam looking forward with fear and trembling to a R.S.V.P. of a 

sorrespondent, who will severely take me to task for metaphorically 

laying ping-pong with the photographic hemispheres. 


I mus 
ofess to a keen sense of guilt, and, considering my tender years, 
may that after the sentence is passed it will be commuted to servi- 


AnGtLo-INDIAN, 


9s. 6d. for three cabinets.—Y ours truly, 
Tahore, India, November 16, 1904. 


—— +> +____ 


Panic at an Entertainment.—A serious panic occurred on Monday 
tthe Salvation Army Barracks at Dudley. During a cinematograph 
ntertainment, illustrative of the Life of Christ, the lantern exploded, 
mda mass of flame enveloped the place under the gallery. The panic 
thich followed was indescribable. The audience was mainly com- 
sed of children, and a wild rush ensued. Happily the Army officials 
cool, and the place was cleared without anybody being seriously 
nured. The lantern was destroyed, and other damage done. 


\ ruren days’ exhibition of members’ work in connection with 
Middlesex Photographic Society was opened last 
eek, at the Hanley Hall, Crouch Hill. There were con- 


msey and district before they became a suburb of London. Prizes 
@ been awarded to the following for the best exhibits :—Messrs. 
ous Dick, §. E. Wall, A. H. Lisett, and 8S. H. Bentley. Those success- 


md T. A, Macdermott. 


Tur eleventh of the annual chemists’ exhibitions, organised by the 
british and Colonial Druggist,” will be held at Covent Garden Opera 
House Irom March 13 to 17, 1905, and amongst the exhibits will be 
luded optics and photography. Full information may be obtained 
m the “British and Colonial Druggist,” 44, Bishopsgate Street 
lithout, H.C. Amongst the rules and regulations we find the follow- 
ig:—Photography : Where the management of the exhibition con- 
der that in order to get any class of work properly done it is necessary 
O five a monopoly to a firm or firms, the exhibitors will not be at 
berty to employ or introduce any other houses into the exhibition to 
lO that class of work. This applies to photography, and any work 
ther than stand fi iting of which the management may give notice. 


oe the Southampton Camera Club, on the 5th inst., Mr. H. C. 
lelley, War Correspondent for the “Westminster Gazette” and 


outh African War, declaring that the camera was almost indis- 
pe, and was seldom left behind, whatever else had to be 
Handoned. The desirability of possessing a camera as a useful 
“sory in almost every sphere of life was admirably demonstrated, 

8 illimitable value for recording important events and retaining 


easing incidents of every day life, which would otherwise probably be 


, was thoroughly maintained to the entire satisfaction and 
oot of the audience, and was greatly enhanced by the aid of 
“™ge number of well selected lantern slides, 


Answers to Correspondents. 


",* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Epitors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


%%* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HUNRY GREENWOOD & O0., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

** For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


————e 


PHOTOGRAPHS RUGISTERED :— 


J. W. Cook, Oaklea, Knott End, near Fleetwood. 
and Rough Sea, Knott End. 

E. Seath, 98, Church Street, Luton, Beds. 
Inn. 

W. Williams, 24, High Street, Carnaryon. 
Straits from near Carnarvon. 

J. Dawson, 13, Whitefriars Road, 
Leonards Boundary Archway. 

E. O. Parkin, 58, Wilkinson Street, Sheffield. Two Photographs of A. Drake, 
J. A. Groves, W. Bennett, J. Donneley ; also Photographs of A. Brown, HE. 
Needham, and W. Foulke, all of the Shefield United Football Club. 

, 58, Wilkinson Street, Sheffield. Zwo Photographs of W. H. Johnson, 
A. , Priest, J. Lang; also Photograph of A. Annan, F', H, Milnes, and Group of 
the Shefield United Football Club. 

W. H. Hoare, 66, Oxford Street, Swansea. Photograph of Lych Gate, Skeity Church, 
near Swansea. Photograph of Scene in Brynmill Purl, Swansea, Two Photo- 
gravhs of Sketty Church. Photograph of Scene in Victoria Park, Swansea, all 
Snow Scenes. 


Photograph Showing Promenade 
Photograph of the Old Wheelplough 
Photograph of Sunset on the Menai 


Hastings, Sussex. Photograph of Old Saint 


DRAWING REGISTERED :— 


H. BH. Squibbs. 38, Fore Street, Bridgwater, Somerset. 
Fifth of November Carnival, 1904. 


Drawing of Bridgwater 


E. B. P.—Use a convex lens of 16.3 in. or practically 16 in. forthe 4in, 
focus and 10.3 for the 3$in. focus. 

W. ArMstrRonG.—We are sorry to hear your experience, but it is 
obviously impossible for us to publish a list as you suggest. 
There is an old proverb, cheap and nasty. 


BackGRounp.—It is impossible, of course, for us to remember the 
exact article, but you can obtain somewhat similar articles from 
any of the wholesale houses that advertise in our pages. 


Ivy.—You must be a little more explicit Was the agreement 
written or verbal? Certainly, in the face of the facts you 
state, you have a perfect right to claim full wages, but as to 
your other query, we cannot answer without knowing more 
facts. 

Opinton Wanrep.—‘S. 8.” says:—“ Kindly pass your candid 
opinion on.enclosed retouching, and do you think I could im- 
prove myself by taking lessons?” In reply: The work is 
fairly good, but it is capable of improvement. We should 
advise you to take a few lessons—personally, instead of by 
correspondence. 

Artiricran Ligur.—G. Moors asks: “Could you give me an idea 
how to show on a photograph that it. received one second 
exposure? .I can think of nothing that is positive enough, and 
jt would be an immense help if we could take the interior of our 
room at night showing room, lamp, and sitter, and the exposure 
by some means or other.” In reply: We should say that it 
would be a somewhat convincing proof of the shortness of the 
exposure if you were to take a series of pictures of young 
children, animals, etc. The sharpness of the pictures of such 
subjects would show that the exposure was rapid. 

Ozssrructep Licnr.—H. R. Mrnew asks : “ Will you kindly advise me 
on the following:—On the opposite side of my studio is a 

- large red brick and stone building, and when the sun is out it 
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reflects rather a yellow lights if I put a reflector, as per sketch, 
do you think it will improve matters, or what do you suggest?” 
In reply: If the reflector be placed as shown in the sketch it 
would certainly throw more light into the studio, but not in the 
direction it is most wanted. I would send it towards the roof 
instead of towards the sitter. If it be adopted, it should be 
placed lower down than is shown in the sketch. The best 
plan would be to whitewash the building if that be possible. 


s.—P. Macrn says: “Thanks for your reply, but 
if you refer to my query again, I said it was not the Ferro 
Gallic process, it is a newer one. I enclose you a piece of one. 
As I stated previously, a negative on paper is made first, and 
the negative is all black like the border on the enclosed piece, 
and the lines are pure white. Printing ink enters into the 
process in some way. The method of printing is in a cylin- 
drical lamp (electric). Can you say where these are to be 
obtained?” In reply: The cylindrical printing frames and 
lamps are supplied by the patentees, Messrs. B. J. Hall and 
Co., 39, Victoria Street, Westminster. They may also be able 
to supply you with the paper: Messrs. Marion and Co., we 
believe, supply a new paper for the purpose. 


Copyrigur Qurstion.—< xaslicht ” writes :—“‘ About six weeks ago 


SEPIA 


CopyricHt QuErtes.—‘R. E. S.” writes: 


Occupation WaANTED.—INQUIRER says: 


I sent my assistant to photograph a group of potato pickers. 
After seeing the proof, they ordered ten half-plate copies. 
When the copies were delivered the men had no money, and 
only one was sold for 1s. I have now found out that their 
employer has issued a book in which appears a reproduction of 
my photograph. The negative is now copyright, but was not 
at the time the block was made. The question is: Had the 
author of the book any right to use the print withouti my 
permission?” In reply: The author of the book had no right 
to reproduce the print, and as it is now copyright you can 
prevent any further sale of the book. This is a case which 
should certainly be placed in the hands of the Copyright 
Union. 


Parrr.—TatstLE writes as follows: “On page 803 of the 
“Almanack” for 1902 appears an article “Sepia Paper.” Now, 
it was just what I wanted, and described as simply made. 
Well, I tried it but failed. I am an old wet plate worker, so 
Tam not careless. I tried it again, but again failed, so I gave 
it up. Recently I came across the article again, and thought 
I would give it a trial again, but with the same result as 
before. The chemicals were the best. I get the green colours 
all right, but it is opaque, and a dense white precipitate settles 
to the bottom of the bottle, and it won’t print but a faint, dirty 
image. I seem to go wrong on adding the silver citrate solution. 
It is then the dense white precipitation takes place. In reply: 
We cannot say where you have gone wrong, which you should 
not have done if you had closely followed the instructions. 
Possibly you did not add sufficient ammonia. 
again use more, and see the effect. 


When you iry 


“A man here, calling 
himself a photographer, purchases my 12 x 10 and other views, 
and without permission has them reproduced as postcards, for 
sale in the shops and bazaars. I shall be much obliged if you 
will reply to the following questions :—(1) Can I stop the sale 
without copyrighting the photographs? (2) If I copyright now 
can I stop sale of those he has already reproduced? (3) Can I 
obtain any redress or punish the man in any way?” In reply: 
(1) No; certainly not. (2) If you register the copyright now 
you can obtain an injunction to restrain further sales of the 
pictures. (3) No. You can obtain no redress whatever for 
anything that was done prior to registration. Our correspon- 
dent finds himself in the position of hundreds of others who 
neglect to register their copyrights in the first instance. Had 
he registered them he could have obtainéd a penalty for every 
print made, damages, forfeiture of all negatives, blocks, and 
prints in existence. Also an injunction restraining, etc. He 
has only himself to blame for his neglect. 


“T should be extremely 
obliged if you would give me your advice upon the following 
questions :—I am in the want of an occupation, and a friend, 


interested in photography, suggests retouching as a means 
earning a livelihood, but looking through the pages of 

Journal I see, from the retouching advertisements that the r 
of pay seems to be very low considering the amount of tim 
three hours I am told—that must be spent on each negati 
I may mention that I have attended an Art class for seve 
years, and have taken first-class certificates for nearly all 

subjects taught there, including one for advanced light « 
shade drawing. Considering the training I have received 
should like to ask your opinion upon these two questions 
(1) Do you think there is a reasonable chance of earning 
living at retouching, And, if so, (2) Do you think it possi 
to gain a knowledge of the method of retouching through pos 
lessons?” In reply: (1) The photographic labour market is 
the present time so much overstocked, especially with 

touchers, that we should advise you to look in some ot! 
direction in which to employ your talents. It is not necessa 
however, that three hours be spent over each negative. (2) Y 
but not so well as by personal instruction. 


Terms or AGRE vt.—*O. B.” says:—“This week I shall 
obliged to you if you will enlighten me on the follow: 
‘point’: In an agreement it is stated that ‘I am not to set 


business without the written consent of the Principal, 
his successors.’ It is the last three words that I would 1 
your advice upon+—whether it is right to be there, or n 
The agreement is between the writer and the Principal ( 
will call him Mr. Brown) and him only. The point I wi 
to know is th's: would it or no make the present agreemi 
invalid if at any time hereafter the business should be ¢ 
posed of, or assume a new name, the addition of anotl 
partner’s name, or ‘and Co.,’ or, say, his wife, or sister‘ a 
of those carry it on, am I right in presuming that it wor 
be absolutely necessary that his successors, whoever they n 
be, should have a fresh agreement in their name or nam 
or their further protection? The other agreement could 1 
possibly stand in the one man name.” In reply: We adh 
© our opinion that the agreement is‘far too drastic, and 5 
should not sign. The particular three words to which 35 
now direct our attention are bad in law, because they wor 
oe held in equity to be an undue restraint of trade. Certai 
it would not be necessary for any successor or successors 
have a fresh agreement, as they could hold you to this « 
if you signed it, but if you set up contrary to the provisi 
of the agreement then Mr. Brown or his successors could bri 
an action against you, and you would have to defend and 
would probably cost you a heavy amount; but to prev 
you from setting up, within a given distance in perpetuity 
bad in law. 


* * Novice TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received sub, 


to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inser 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


Unbreakable Tt is reported that a firm of Liége in 
ere: Belgium has produced a special kind of 
ware which closely resembles fine translucent china, and 
Which it is almost impossible to break. The United States 
onsul for Belgium has stated that he saw pieces of the 
ware used to drive nails into wood, and others thrown 
about on a stone floor without their being damaged. The 
Special property is said to be due to a hardening process 
ad to the nature of the materials used. The manufacture 
of photographic dishes and measures in this material would 
be a great boon both to amateurs and. professionals. 

* * * 


infringed Photographic publishers have not o 
opyrights, late years suffered by the piracy of their 
Works to the same extent as they did at one time. The 
tase seems to be quite different with publishers of music. 
Hach month we read that, during the previous one, so 
Many tens of thousands of pirated copies have been seized 
by the Musical Copyright Association. Last week a pirate 
Was proceeded against in the King’s Bench Division, and 
je was mulcted in damages and costs, and a perpetua 
injunction was granted restraining him from further 
pitacy of the plaintiff's music. In pronouncing judgment, 
Mr, Justice Kennedy told the defendant that if he broke 
te injunction he would be liable to be sent to prison 
for contempt of court. Contempt of court is a very 
Serious matter, as the one in contempt may be kept in 
PMson for an indefinite time, at the will of the court. 


* * * 


hieusiness The picture postcard, although it took 
= a long time to get acclimatised in this 
Country, after it had been well established on the Con- 
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tinent, is now well with us, and has come to stay—or at 
least until something supersedes it. Almost every scene, 
and every point of view of it, has been utilised by local 
photographers for publication as postcards, and there 
seems to be little left to be done so far as points of 
view are concerned. The only thing that now appears 
possible is to retake many of the views under different 
aspects, say, for example, when they are snow or frost 
clad. In the metropolitan district, up to the present, 
there has been little opportunity for obtaining snow-clad 
scenes, for what snow we had quickly disappeared. It 
was not so, however, in some of the provinces. But did 
local photographers take full advantage of it while it 
lasted? The “high street” and other points of interest 
in country towns have been photographed from almost 
every direction, but few, we think, when they coated 
with freshly-fallen snow, which gives them quite a different. 
aspect. These snow-clad scenes would, no doubt, command 
but little sale during the summer months, but the thing 
would be different during the winter ones, particularly 
about Christmas and New Year time. It is a little late, 
perhaps, in the season now to put such pictures on the 
market if the negatives are not already secured. Ours 
is a fickle climate, and we may get but little more snow this 


| winter; but there is ample time for plenty of it yet, and 
| perhaps be followed by hoar frosts towards spring time. 
| What we suggest to photographers is that they lose no 


opportunity, when it occurs, of securing snow-clad scenes 
in their districts, or of their principal streets, and before 


| the snow is disturbed by traffic, etc., if possible, and to 
| keep the negatives till next year if too late for profitable 


publication this. Photographs can be taken at a minute's 
notice, but not so snow pictures in this country. The 
opportunity of obtaining them is not often, and it should 
not be lost when it occurs. The above hint may be useful 
to those professionals to whom it may not have occurred. 

* * * 


| The One day last week a Parliamentary 


International Paper (Treaty Series No. 11) was issued 


pee dS ae announcing Sweden’s accession to the 
Another International Copyright Convention. 
Accession. In this Sweden has followed the example 


set by Norway some little time back. 
The Swedish accession takes effect from August 1 of this 
year. Now all pictures, including photographs, made copy- 


| right in Sweden become copyright in this country, and at 


the same time all photographs copyrighted here become, 
copyright in Sweden. It is not known to all those who 
register the copyright in their photographs at Stationers’ 
Hall that they become automatically copyright in every 
other country that is a party to the Berne Convention 
of 1886, and that it endures in them for the same length 
of time as it does here. All that is necessary under this 
convention is that the copyright law of any of the countries, 
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of course, parties to the convention, be complied with, 
and the works are then copyright in them all. In this 
country registration is necessary; in some it is not—in 
Germany, for example. There, merely publishing the 
work is sufficient to secure the copyright, and the work 
becomes copyright here without registration at Stationers’ 
Hall. We have frequently been asked, through the corre- 
spondence column, if the reproductions of the paintings in 
the Continental galleries, and in our own, that are pro- 
duced by German firms are copyright if they are not 
registered at Stationers’ Hall. As it may be fairly assumed 
that all these pictures are first’ published in Germany, 
where registration is unnecessary, it may be taken for 
granted that they are all copyright in this country. 
Heavy damages have from time to time been recovered 
in this country for infringements of it, as some know 
to their cost. ‘The United States are not a-party to the 
International Convention, and, as a result, English and 
Continental works are largely pirated there, and» there 
is no remedy. 


The Metric The Canadian Government, according to 
System. the Standard’s correspondent, is about to 


introduce legislation to make the metric system of weights 
and measures the only legal standard.. Some years’: notice 
will be given before the change takes effect. At present 
both thé English and metric systems are permissible (as in 
England), while the French standards obtain in Quebec. 
Sooner or later, there is very little dowbt, the metric system 
will be the only legal standard in this country, but, accord- 
ing to present ideas, it will not be quite in the near future. 
It seems a pity that this system should not be universally 
adopted by photographers, seeing the great convenience 
it would be to them in many wavs, more especially when 
dealing with foreign formule. These are usually written 
under the metric system, and often the components of them 
are given in percentage solutions. Now, the making of an 
ounce or two of a certain percentage solution with English 
weights and measures often proves puzzling to some, 
whereas if the metric system were in vogue the thing would 
would be “plain sailing,” even to the mest ignorant with 
figures. Again, in converting grammes and cubic centi- 
metres into English grains and ounces, when only smal 
quantities are concerned, the formule often suffers. We 
have heard very many photographers speak favourably of 
the metric system, and say they wished it were adopted, ye 
they do not use it in their own practice.. Why? Just 
recently we were asked where metric weights and measures 
were to be obtained, and we replied, at once, “ Of any of the 
dealers,” but we were told that we were under a misappre- 
hension on this point, for they could not, as they did no 
stock them. On reference to the catalogue (of several hun- 
dred pages) of one of our largest London houses, although 
some half-dozen pages are devoted to weights, measures, 
and scales, metric weights and measures are not. listed, 
nor is any reference whatever made to them. If metric 
weights and measures are not easily procurable, and at a 
moderate price, it is not promising that the system will be 
universally adopted in the near future by the general body 
of photographers. 


* 


x” 


intensification Jj frequenily happens that a print is 
Unlimited. required from a negative in which the 
details are so faint that it seems almost a hopeless task to 
start on it. The following method which has been sug- 
gested by M. Popowitsky before the Russian Photographic 
Society, whilst a lot of trouble, is probably the most satis- 
factory. On.the negative is fastened at one corner-a little 
wight angle, of cardboard, so as to ensure the accurate 


register of the glass that is used to obtain the print. 
M. Popowitsky used a collodio-chloride emulsion made 
according to the formula of Kleffel, thus :— 


1. Water 6 parts. 
Silver Nitrate . 5 parts. 
Alcohol 90 deg.. 100 parts. 

eo Crlleneren ClnileseiGl) sagasnsacososendea 2 parts. 
Alcohol 90 deg.. 100 parts. 

3: Citric Acid . 2 parts. 
Alcohol 90 deg.. 100 parts. 


No. 1 is added in small quantities and with constant 
shaking to 240 parts of a 14 per cent. collodion, and then 
Nos. 2 and 3 are added drop by drop with constant shaking, 
and. the emulsion allowed to stand for an hour or two to 
ripen. A sheet of glass is coated with this emulsion, and 
when dry is placed in contact with the negative, and a 
faint image printed out and developed to full intensity with 


(Scullbie. Vell cae, saan caocaondoudanodackacce 5 parts. 
Lead Acetate 3 parts. 
Acetic Acid, .. 7 parts. 


Water 1,500 parts. 


The print is then fixed, washed, and dried and coated with 


Rubber Solution 
Toluol 


The rubber solution should be of 5 per cent. strength in 
benzole. When this is dry, another collodion coating is 
given and again it is printed out and again developed, 
fixed, and. dried, and these operations repeated till an 
image of. sufficient intensity is. obtained, from which a 
duplicate negative can be made. 


30 parts. 
70 parts. 


* * * 
The The Photographers’ Association of 
Aber America, or, as ‘it is familiarly known, 
Exposure, the P.A. of A., appointed a committee 


to confer with Mr. Steadman upon his 
system of measuring light and speeding plates, and their 
report runs as follows:—“ We believe that to express the 
intensity of light in simple numbers, and to think of it 
in units, as we now consider temperature and volume, 
would tend to great smplification in the practice of photo- 
graphy. Mr. Steadman’s method of doing this seems 
thoroughly practical. Actinometers have for many years 
been in successful use, and the theory involved is known 
to be practical. The different meters, as now made, differ 
one from the other in the degree of work that the light 
is allowed to perform, such work being determined by a 
tint selected arbitrarily by the manufacturers, and to 
which. the discolouring paper is designed to match in 
its discoloration in the light. For this reason no uni- 
formity of measurement through the world can possibly 
exist. The use of special papers, as well as the necessity 
of .buying a meter, also prohibits a world-wide standard. 
For the reason that Mr. Steadman’s method is based on 
paper always at hand in ‘all parts of the world, and that 
no expense is involved beyond the strips of paper used 
and a small pocket note book with a hole in the corner, 
in which to tint it,. your committee take pleasure in 
recommending the following standards for the measure- 
ments of light intensity :—TFor the standard paper for the 
measurement of light intensity, we recommend solio, and 
all primting-out paper which, on measurement, shall be 
found to agree with it in sensitiveness.- For the standard 
amount of work that the light shall do, we recommend 
that degree of discoloration which becomes first plainly 
distinguishable from the original colour of the untinted 
paper. Such tint to be made through a hole in any thin 
opaque material, as the corner of a note book, the cover 
being raised to observe the tint, For the scale of values 
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commend the following as practicable :—One-eighth, 
arth, one-half, one, two, four, eight, sixteen, thirty- 
9 seconds, one, two, four, ete., minutes. Por greater | 
ouracy, the interval half-way between any two of the | 
ale may be used, as three, six, or twelve seconds. The 

hortest interval, one-eighth of a second, is the intensity | 
the light out of doors on a clear day with the sun 
om fifty to ninety degrees above the horizon, and no 
orter, greater intensity therefore exists under ordinary 
ural circumstances. Therefore, as to Mr. Steadman’s 
ethod of speeding plates, we recommend that the Asso- 
tion officially request each and all of the, plate and 
Im manufacturers of the United States to investigate the 
ethod, with a view to establishing a uniform system, 


, re 
ie-f0 


hould the method be found satisfactory.” It will doubt- | 


ss be remembered by our readers that there was con- 
iderable discussion on this system in our pages during 


aly and August. r ig 


slour Photo- Ai the Convention of the Photographers’ 
waphy Again. Association of America, a Mr. C. W. 
puth discoursed on this subject, and introduced his own 
wrticular process, which he calls the “Solgram.” His 
scription of it leaves much to be desired, but we give it 
prwhat it is worth. He says: “A process for producing 
hotographic prints in colours from the excellent negatives 
ow possible must be simple and easy to work, permanent 
nresulé, and a printing-out process requiring methods of 
orking not far removed from the monochrome processes 
ow so extensively used. Such a process, I believe, I shall 
ave the pleasure of demonstrating to you now, and which 
foall the ‘Solgram.’ The three-colour theory, which is 
fell known to most of you, is the basis of all colour pro- 
esses, Whether direct or indirect. This theory has been 
ifisted and turned in every way to accomplish the desired 
md—a photographic print or photograph in natural 
glours. For years I have been convinced that the three 
wlours—yellow, red, and blue—had some particular office 
inthe world of art except tinting objects, and I invented 
he Solgram to prove my theory—namely, that red was 
ihe base and warmth of a picture, blue was the great draw- 
Igmaster, giving detail, shadow, and form; and yellow 
gave to our work light and life. .I reasoned with myself 
hus—if red is the base, it should be placed first upon our 
paper (or suitable substance)—and as its office was simply 
0 give warmth, tone, or colour, it need not be sharp and 
iry, therefore the old gum bichromate pigment process 
uld suffice, with the advantages that the pigment could 
he chosen for permanency, and also that by reason of. its 
dlour the print upon which a service would ibe variable, 
dong away with actinometers, etc. After printing and 
washing, we would obtain a beautiful crimson picture. 
Now for the blue print, which gives detail, drawing, form, 
and shadow, the gum pigment process, I was convinced, 
Would’ not suffice for several reasons. (1) Above all, if a 
blue gum pigment should be painted over our red image, 
it would obliterate it, making it impossible for anyone, 
save an expert, to obtain correct registration. (2) As the 
dhe print is to be used for detail, form, etc., the gum 
Pigment print would be very unsatisfactory; thus I was 
led to adopt a chemical compound which would give the 
Tquired colour wpon being exposed to light. This idea 
tirried out, I at once accomplished the two main points 

practical colour-photography. (3) The yellow, which 
ives light, sparkle, and life to-a picture, could be printed 
ast over the compound image, crimson and blue giving a 
inished print. This last print, which, like the first (crim- 
son print) had nothing to do with the drawing, could be 


made by the gum pigment process, care being taken that 
the yellow should not be opaque. Thus I invented the 


Solgram process. However, after all this work was com- 
pleted, I worked to perfect and form a complete colour 
balance so essential to obtain pictures which would not 
appear false.” 

1+. 


A, PRINTING-OUT GUM PAPER. 


Dr. Retss recently suggested at a meeting of the Société 
Frangaise de Photographie the use of an emulsion of 
gum arabic and silver nitrate for printing out, and whilst 
we cannot quite see the advantages that the process has 
over any other plain paper process, his notes may lead 
some to experiment in this direction. 

Gum arabic has been suggested as an addition to a 
gelatino-bromide emulsion, and it is stated that it gives 
greater density and freedom from fog; but this is a 
debatable point; it at least has found no general appli- 
cation. M. J. Liddee has prepared sensitive cloth or 
fabric by immersion for fifteen minutes in a solution of 


Gpmisarabicess ssoues eon beeen Cone: 
Sodium chloride tnd) Jets ee Oe 
Water Boat bs ee LL OOOmcG: 


After drying, this was sensitised by immersion in a 10 
per cent. solution of nitrate of silver. 

Dr. Reiss’s process is, however, he suggests, quite new, 
and he says that although the results obtainable are very 
fine, the process is capable of improvement, particularly 
as regards the keeping of the paper before printing. 

Any well-sized paper may be used; in fact, it is abso- 
lutely essential that it should be well sized, otherwise the 


| image is flat and wanting in vigour. The well-known 


Canson’s drawing paper, or good English writing paper, 


| were found satisfactory. 


To make the emulsion, 100 grammes of powdered gum 
arabic are dissolved in 100 ccm. of water; of this solu- 
tion 5 grammes should be placed in a small porcelain or 


| glass mortar, and 3 ccm. of glacial acetic acid added. 
The gum is coagulated at once, but on rubbing up vigor- 


ously a perfectly homogeneous mass or emulsion can be 


| obtained. To this, then, is added, by yellow light, a 


solution of 1 gramme of silver nitrate in 3 ccm. of water, 
and the mixture again worked up into an homogeneous 
emulsion. 

To sensitise the paper, it should be fastened to a sheet 
of stout cardboard or a drawing-board, and the emulsion 


| spread. over it with a round, stiff, hog’s hair brush, and the 


marks evened out with a flat hhog’s hair brush. Too 


| soft a brush soaks up too much emulsion. It is important 


to ensure a regular coating, to coat quickly, and to keep 
the brushes very clean; after each time of using they 
must be repeatedly washed in hot water. 

The quantity of emulsion required to coat a sheet 18 
by 24 em. is about 3 cem. The coated paper should be 


| suspended by a corner, and will completely dry in from 


ten to fifteen minutes in a well ventilated and cold room. 
It is of course unnecessary to add that the operations 


| must be carried out by artificial light, or in a room 


illuminated by yellow light. 

As soon as dry, the paper should be printed. The pre- 
pared side is shiny and possesses a faint yellow tinge ; 
it can be kept from twenty-four to forty-eight hours before 
printing, but it then becomes rather deeper coloured, 


| but this disappears in fixing. If the paper is kept longer 


the coloration deepens in ratio to the time it is kept. 
Printing is effected in the usual way, and the sensitive- 
ness of the paper varies with the nature of the paper and 
the time the paper has,been kept. Canson’s paper. prints 
more rapidly than the Hnglish writing paper. The quality 
of the paper has not only an influence on the sensitiveness 
of the paper, but it also determines the tone of the print. 
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Whilst the one prints in a red bistre, the other prints to 
a brown. The sensitiveness of the argentic gum paper is 
practically the same as that of Lumiére’s citrate paper. 

It is obvious that the variation in the colour of ihe print 
and its sensitiveness is greatly dependent upon the size 
that is used, and an animal sized paper such as English. 
writing-paper may give a totally different result to a resin- 
sized paper, such as I fancy Canson’s is. - 

Printing must be carried further than is required in the 
finished print, as there is a reduction of intensity in toning 
and fixing. Freshly prepared paper gives the best results 
with plucky negatives. Soft negatives, however, give 
equally satisfactory results. After printing the whites of 
the print should have a faint brownish orange tint. 

After printing the print is immersed in ordinary water, 
and the whites become quite clear, washing should be 
continued for fifteen minutes in running water, and the 
print should then be immersed in a 2 per cent. solution of 
hypo for ten minutes, and it should then be washed for an 
hour and ‘hung up to dry. When dry the print is a rich 
brown. 

If the ordinary photographic tones are required, then 
the ordinary methods of toning must be adopted, such as 
gold or platinum, or gold followed by platinum. To obtain 
prints rivalling platinotypes in colour, Namias’s bath 
should be used :— 

Chloroplatinite of -Potash 
Distilled Water ............... 
Pure Hydrochloric Acid. 
Oxalic Acid 10 


After toning in this, the print must be washed in running 
water for fifteen minutes, and then fixed as suggested 
above. 

To obtain pure black tones the print should be first 
treated with :— 


1 part. 
- 1,000 parts. 
5 


” 


29 


BORA, dresden hee nee oe 10 parts. 
NOcuimePAce ta tome eee ne LO Mees 
Chloride of Gold. (1 per cent. 

SOLL)iT a. denace seer jon souandapeaaoout 80. 6g 
Wiaiteire 28a ras ees Pieroni ue OOM 


Then well washed and toned in Namias’s platinum bath 
given above. 

Violet tones are obtained by printing very deeply and 
toning after a good preliminary wash in 

Wistergee cemctaceae tigen tara 

Hydrochloric Acid (pure). ...... 

Chloride of Gold (1 per cent. 

sol.) 


The print is much reduced in this bath. 


1,000 paris. 
20 9 


50°, 


A very fine blue tone is obtained by treating the fixed’ 


and well-washed print with 


Waiters hcmencnccsaceourtectonrcusect 
Ammonium Sulphocyanide 

Chloride of Gold (1 per cent. 
sol.) 50 vy 


Finally Dr, Reiss has tried to increase the sensitiveness 
of the paper by the addition of a little gallic acid, and 
added three drops of a 1 per cent. solution of gallic acid 
to’ the first-mentioned quantity of emulsion. The result 
was greater sensitiveness, but obviously concurrently less 
keeping power. 2 

Whether the above process is likely to be of any value 
I cannot express an opinion, but there are one or two 
suggestions that present themselves to me which may. be 
worth consideration from the point, of view of the experi- 
mentalist. In-all probability, indeed, it is half suggested by 
Dr. Reiss that'the whites of'his prints are obtained by the 
gum dissolving away when the print is washed, why, then, 


1,000 parts. 
ON mess 


? 


should we not combine the principle of gum bichroma 
printing with a silver image! 

Tt is‘an old idea to-immerse gelatino-chloride paper | 
bichromate and then print, but this gives us far too hea 
a coating of gelatine. It might be possible to use D 
Reiss’s gum emulsion, and print out and then soak | 
bichromate solution, and then develop with warm wate 
for Howard Farmer has proved that a metallic silver imaj 
in the presence of bichromate will render gelatine i 
soluble, and what is applicable to gelatine is in all pr 
bability applicable to another colloid like gum arabic. | 
by applying this principle we could obtain an image | 
finely divided silver, suspended in gum or other colloi 
and could give to the man who wants to control his resul 
bv brush-work another process, which would give him 2 
almost invisible grain and yet complete control over +t 
tonality of his prints, I think much would be done 1 
reconcile the gum-splodger and the average worker. Fo 
to me, the extremely coarse grain and blobbiness of tk 
majority of bi-gum prints is excessively irritating. It i 
in fact, impossible to reproduce structure by the aid of th 
ordinary bi-gum, because of the coarseness of grain. 

Dr. Reiss has also used nothing but silver. nitrat 
There is no reason why a chloride should not be inco 
porated with his emulsion, and as regards the keepin 
properties of it, it is generally known that the additio 
of citric acid or other organic acid will preserve a printing 
out emulsion for some time. In fact, it is not necessar 
to have an acid emulsion, or one with an excess of silve 
nitrate to obtain excellent results. Dr. Reiss’s proces 
makes for experiment, and, whilst I have added a suggel 
tion or two, there are plenty which naturally occur, one, ¢ 
least, rises to the front at the moment of writing—Why ne 
incorporate a bichromate with the sensitiser? 

E. J. Watt} 
ee eS . 


PYROGALLIC ACID AND ITS USE. 


Tuts name is apparently as fixed in photographic parlane 
as that of hyposulphite of soda, though each is a misnome! 
It is true that “ pyro” and “hypo” are the more commonl 
employed terms; but they are contractions of the original] 
used descriptive titles. The term “ pyrogallic acid” wa 
devised to express the idea of the substance being galli 
acid sublimed, as first observed by Scheele, but whos 
true composition was shown by Pelouze and Berzelius 
Any one can make an interesting experiment in its:manu 
acture by placing a little dry extract of galls in a gallipot 
ashioning a cap of white paper, tying it to the rim o 
he pot, and exposing the pot, in a sand-bath or otherwise 
to a temperature of 80 deg. to 85 deg. The gallic acic 
in the extract is sublimed, and parts with the element 
of carbonic anhydride, condensing on the paper cap i 
he familiar form of flocculent crystals. Accepting thi 
definition of “acid” to be “a salt of hydrogen,” it is 
obvious that pyrogallic acid is an incorrect designation 
and that the comparatively recent word pyrogallol shoule 
ake its place. 
In the early days of collodion negative making, pyro 
gallic acid was the stand-by of all photographers. Wher 
dry plates came to the front pyro was still the developer 
though for a long time opinions halted between its merits 
and those of ferrous oxalate. The latter was made by 
the direct dissolution of ferrous oxalate by the aid o 
oxalate of potassium. If, at the outset, the simple methac 


‘of mixing solutions of ferrous ‘sulphate and of oxalate had 
‘been devised, possibly the preference might still be un 


decided, for on the Continent the ferrous oxalate develope’ 
was still universally popular, when in Britain there wat 
virtually no competitor against pyro. Whatever the actual 
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muse, PYZO became then, and has since continued, in 
jmost universal vogue up to the last few years, until the 
woduction of the series of modern developers, the theory 
+ whose composition and structure, with corresponding 
ieveloping properties, owes so much to the investigations 
f Messrs. Lumiere and Seyewetz. We have made inquiries 
mong a large number of professional photographers as to 
heir practice in developing plates, and, while finding a 
brinkling of hydroquinone users, the vast majority still 
dbere to pyro. Some have taken to metol for a time; 
it many of these have given it up and returned to pyro. 
fhe question naturally arises: “Why is this so!” There 
ye many possible replies. Thus, there are now such 
multiplicity of new developers that it is difficult to 
iscover, even from the manufacturers’ own statements, 
he exact shades of differences between one,and the other, 
he result being such a feeling of perplexity that the 
Id pyro, whose properties are, or are supposed to be, 
o well known, is adopted, notwithstanding ‘its drawbacks 
f finger staining and quick degradation of power after 
mee using, etc. Pyro-soda, and, even, pyro-ammonia, can 
used a second, and, even, a third time (in rapid suc- 
sion), but lose much of their strength, a third develop- 
nt taking, perhaps, thrice the time to bring up the 
mage to full density that the first use calls for. Metol 
md iis congeners may be used many times over, and kept 
fier use from day to day without injury. Yet, even these 
avelopers are not identical in properties after using. 
Mach time that a plate is plu¢ed in them the action alters, 
ough it be only slightly. As’against metol, on the other 


and, there is the peculiar sensitiveness to its action upon 


he skin exhibited by some ‘conStitutions. With regard to 
bro and its finger-staining proclivities, we should not 
lar so much if a less slovenly manner of working were 
mniversal. It is simply marvellous to see the good pictures 
moduced by some men, if the uncleanly modes of doing 
heir work is noticed. If, before immersing the fingers in 
he pyro solution, or handling plates covered with it, the 
fingers be first dipped into water, so as to saturate the 
kin, as it were, with an innocucus liquid, very little 
ro-enters the pores, and if when the plates have been 
h the fingers be well rinsed again and wiped on a 
vel (always to be placed ready to hand), there would be 

y litle talk about finger-staining compared with what 
we now hear. 


he great point in favour of pyro is the gradual 
I r in which the image appears, and the common 
Impression still prevailing that the ultimate gradations 
tan be altered by the addition of suitable chemicals at an 
euly stage before full printing strength has been arrived 
al, a property not shown by the more recent developers, 
inder which the whole of the image flashes out at once and 
the continuation of the development being merely the 
acquirement of density for printing purposes. Further, 
pyro is so much cheaper, weight for weight, than any of the 
others, even allowing for their use a second time. Under 
sich commercial stress as now exists, every penny has to be 
looked at to make a commercial success. 


= photographers complain that pyro solution does 
ot keep well, especially when once the bottle containing 
itis opened and put into use. But this need not be. The 
oncedlespised sulphite of soda is now in almost universal 
employment, varied by the substitution of metabisulphite. 
ut sulphite alone will not answer for the purpose; it 
must have an acid added to it. Citric acid is handy and 


frequently made use of; nitric acid is not advisable, and 
8, further, liable to the presence of nitrous acid, which 
will cause the solution to turn brown, the reaction, indeed, 

ming an excellent test. 


The formula for a stock pyro 


solution that we ourselves work by is: Pyro, one ounce, 
dissolved in a pint of 20 per cent. sulphite of soda solution, 
to which is added (before putting in the-pyro) half an ounce 
of 10 per cent. solution of sulphuric acid. This is perfectly 
colourless when made, and will remain so for a long time. 


Finally, we may refer to a form of pyro put, upon the 
market during the last few. years—that of small trans- 
parent crystals, a pound of which occupies very little more 
space than an ounce of the old form of sublimed pyro in 
flocculent crystals. We have given it a thorough trial, and 
our opinion is that no one using a solution of the sublimed 
and of the crystalline form could distinguish the action 
of one from the other. ‘There is no mess, no feathery 
crystals to blow about in the air and settle upon plates or 
prints—the crystals are rapidly weighed and they quickly 
dissolve. A further advantage is that the price of the 
crystalline is about 10 per cent. below that of the feathery 
form, 


———_1+— + 


SILVER PRINTING IN WINTER, 

Tux dull weather, accompanied as it too often is by extreme 
damp, is a sore trial to the silver printer. Not only will it 
frequently happen that one P.O.P. print cannot be obtained 
from a negative in a day, but there is also great chance of 
silver stains. . The varnishing of negatives during the 
prevalence of such weather as we have been having of late 
is an absolute éssential; one may omit it in summer, but 
never in winter. , 

Ti is fortunate that we can, however, obtain only a faint 
image on gelatino-chloride paper and then develop it up 
to full strength, and this method is not only of great value 
in the saving of time, but the results are not to be distin- 
guished when the operation is properly carried out from a 
fully printed-out picture. : 

There are two distinct methods that may be used, the one 
in which an acid developer is used, into which the print 
is placed without washing, and in which the process of 
physical development is taken advantage of, and the other 
in which an alkaline developer is used, and the soluble 
silver salts in the print are converted into insoluble bromide 
of silver by immersion of the print in a strong solution of 
an alkaline bromide.. 

When an acid developer is used it frequently happens 
that the colour of the print is satisfactory, and no toning 
at all is required, but as a rule it is much more satisfactory 
to use a gold bath. 

One of the most satisfactory acid developers is that sug- 
gested by Valenta, which is as follows : — 


1. Hydroquinone 1 oz 
Alcohol pac 10 oz. 

2. Sodium sulphite ... 2 oz. 
Citric acid 48 gr. 
Water 10 oz. - 


For use, mix half an ounce of Nos. 1 and 2, and add half 
a pint of water. The prints should be immersed in this 
and kept on the move, till the desired depth is reached, 
which will as a rule take about fifteen minutes, and should 
then be immersed in a 5 per cent. solution of common 
salt to stop the developing action, and then thoroughly 
washed and toned. 

Pyrocatechine may be used instead of the hydroquinone 
in the above formula, and it gives tones than tend more to 
violet, whilst if a very quick developer is desired, though 
there is no other advantage, pyrogallol may be used. For 
some years, on the Continent, there has been a one solution 
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developer obtainable commercially, the composition of 
which is practically as follows: — 


Hydroquinone 50 gr. 
Sodium acetate ... 50 gr. 
Citric acid”... = 2. 50 gr. 
Sodium sulphite... 50° gr. 
Water Sietled 20 oz. 


and this acts very satisfactorily, 

The second method, that by the use of an alkaline deve- 
loper, is, however, preferable to the acid developer. It is 
certainly more certain in its action, and if due precautions 
be taken on one or two points the chances of failure are 
relatively small. 

If a piece: of gelatino-chloride paper be immersed in an 
alkaline -developer, it turns instantly either green or 
black all over, or becomes covered with an iridescent 
film of reduced silver, and any image there might 
have been on it is lost in the general reduction of the 
silver. If, however, the paper, with its faintly impressed 
image, be immersed for five or ten minutes in a 5 per 
cent. solution of potassium bromide, the whole of the 
silver salts, the chloride as well as the free nitrate or 
organic salts of silver, are converted into bromide of 
silver, and in all probability the light affected silver 
salts are converted into lower compounds of silver bromide. 
On the immersion of such a print into an alkaline developer 
we have nothing more than ordinary development, though 
there is a possibility that when a developer containing 
a large proportion of bromide is used, of some of the 
silver salts being dissolved and instantly precipitated on 
the image. 

One of the most important points is to avoid as far as 
possible the access of any strong actinic light to the paper 
whilst filling the frames or examining the prints. The 
faint and invisible action which then takes place, whilst 
quite impossible to detect when the print is fully printed 
out and treated in the ordinary way, becomes distinctly 
visible by the development process, and leads to a degra- 
dation of the whites which is undesirable. 

Ti is advisable to well wash the prints after immersion 
in the bromide solution, otherwise irregularities in the 
developer may occur. Development must not be carried 
far; in fact, the print when sufficiently developed should 
be a very pale yellowish orange, and the detail in the 
highest lights should certainly pe wanting. If artificial 
light be used, it is somewhat difficult to judge the pro- 
gress or final stage of development, but this can be got 
over by a somewhat ingenious idea that we lately saw in 
use, and that was the use of a sheet of glass coated with 
gelatine and stained with methyl violet in front of the 
light, which makes the yellow image show up very strongly. 

After development.the print must be thoroughly washed. 
This is most important, for the slightest trace of developer 
in the paper or film. at once reduces the gold of the toning 
bath, and a faint purple tint is seen over the whole of 
the print, both back and front. 

Various formula have been given for the alkaline 
developer, but one of the simplest is that suggested by the 
Paget Prize Plate Company :— 


1. Hydroquinone 


aa Loti cies + 02. 

Sodiumitsulohitene- ai -uet sale ont o7. 
Water Rot ee Wee qos LO oz: 
2%, Hotassium, bromide, eat.) ol Sanoz 
Sodium carbonate ... ... ... 12 oz. 
Water ... 4 LLB oz, 


For normal results mix $ 9z. No. 1, 1 oz. No. 2, and $ 02. 


water; for greater contrast reduce No. 1, and for less 
contrast increase. .No. 1, and proportionately reduce or 


increase the quantity of water, so that the total bulk of t 
solution is kept constant. 

Either the separate or combined baths may be use 
though the latter is preferable, and in this the pri 
rapidly assumes a purple tone and full intensity. 

Considering that a faintly impressed image can 
obtained on P.O.P. by burning a foot or two of magnesiu 
ribbon three or four inches away from the negative, -a1 
the image thus obtained can be developed by either 
the above processes, there should be no difficulty 
turning out prints in winter as rapidly, almost, as 
summer. 

i 


THE SENSITISING ACTION OF SOME YELLOW DYE 
AND MEANS OF DETERMINING IT. 


Tuose who are interested in orthochromatic photography cann 
fail to appreciate the subtlety of yellow dyes as regards the 
influence on silver bromide emulsions. The number of yell 
dyes which are now made are exceedingly numerous, and 
is possible that there are many among them, as yet untrie 
which could be used as colour sensitisers. Their action is 
many cases so limited, that it is difficult to interpret one 
results, but one noticeable point in their behaviour is th 
the relation of their sensitising actions to their absorptio: 
is hardly comparable with that of the blue-black and viol 
dyes. 

The testing of a plate sensitised with a dye is a matt 
which requires especial consideration, and the illuminan 
must essentially be the same both for testing and using ti 
plates. The difficulty of employing daylight for work destin 
to be of any scientific value is of course known to be ve; 
great, and a glance at Fig. 1 will show how impossible | 
would be to estimate the action of a dye by its means. Fo 
curves are given, obtained by plotting the-densities of differe 
portions of the spectrum photographed upon the same brat 
and batch of panchromatic plate. No. 1 is the result whi 
incandescent gas was used to make the spectrograph, No.| 
was made by strong sunlight, No. 3 by a brightly clouded sk 
No. 4 by a heavy, rainy sky. The results are markedly d_ 
ferent, in the second, third, and fourth curves they do n 
necessarily show that the light varies in its proportions 
pure colours under different atmospheric conditions, thoug 
it is generally supposed that this is the case, but they sh 
the impossibility of taking for scientific comparisons or estim| 
tions’ such a changeable illuminant as “daylight.” 

Imitating the excellent suggestion of Dr. Eder to some e 
tent, the following estimates of the effect of four well-know 
yellow dyes were obtained by making the spectrographs. wit 
a standard illuminant, and resolving the ratio of density i 
the greenish-yellow region to density in the blue region int 
a fraction, so that any one dye could be compared with an 
other by comparing their sensitiveness to greenish-yellow a 
against their sensitiveness to blue. The following table : 
thus arrived at:— 


Dye. A.—Density of B.—Density of Ratio of 
Blue Region. Greenish-yellow AyiBs 
Region. 
Aurantia ...... Wye) 
Thiazol yellow 14.5 
Uranine 13.8 
Auiracine ...... 13.8 
NONE Ns. keene 9.3 


Such a table as this could of course be made up in endle: 
ways, but it will be found of great use if formulated somewhz 
in the above way. For example, if experimenting with rhodé 
mine, a yellow and green sensitiser, spectrographs are mad 
the densities of the bands corresponding to the blue, green, an 
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yellow portions of the spectrum read, and thé ratio of blue 
jensitiveness to green, blue sensitiveness to yellow, etc., ob- 
tained. The lower this fraction is, the more active will be 


the dye with regard to the region of the spectrum in question. 


‘Thus out of the four above described, auracine is clearly the 
Hest for sensitising for greenish-yellow, according to the ex- 

riments under discussion, it giving a sensitiveness to the E 
yegion nearly a third that of the plate’s sensitiveness to blue. 
For the bluish-green. region uranine runs auracine very closely 
especially when used as a neutral solution plus silver nitrate. 

The same four dyes were also tested in another way, a very 
useful one for determining the practical value of a dye for 
various kinds of illumination. One in two thousand aqueous 
solutions were prepared, and rendered alkaline with ammonia. 
Plates were bathed with the filtered solutions, and exposed 
under a Chapman’ Jones plate-tester, and all subsequently 
developed for an equal time. The densities of the colour 


patch records, blue-violet, green, yellow, and red, were deter-\ 
mined on the photometer, and each tabulated as follows :— 


Blue-violet Density of . Yellow. Red 
| Dye. Square. Green Square. Square. Square. 
_ Auracine ...... PAL osowooeeooce HOE) | Socen 1.0 1.75 


The results with aurantia and uranine were not to be com- 
pared with those produced by thiazol yellow and auracine, but 
tranine gave slightly increased susceptibility to bluish-green 
tays—a thing one would anticipate from its fluorescence. But 
“the result with auracine, as tabulated, is very remarkable. It 
will be seen by examining the absorption curves of the dyes 
wed for these experiments (Fig. 2), that the “colour” of 
‘turacine does not differ very markedly from that of aurantia. 
(At any rate, it is only when one compares the readings of 
the absorption spectra of extremely dilute solutions. that a 
_ seater extinction co-efficient is apparent from F to H in the 
» ‘ase of aurantia.) And yet these two dyes behave en irely 


differently in their sensitising action. - With auracine our plate 
is sensitive to yellow and red, with aurantia no visible sensi- 
tiveness is conferred. 

Aurantia and uranine were further tested by bathing plates 
with an ammoniacal solution of each, to which a small quan- 
tity of silver nitrate was added. Uranine being a fluorescent 
dye, and therefore possibly capable of exerting more energy 
than one non-fluorescent such as aurantia, it might reasonably 
be expected that the addition of free silver nitrate would 
effect some increase in its action. That it does so can be shown 
by means of the spectroscope camera, the prismatic spectrum 
being for some reason the best, but with aurantia, silver nitrate 
works no miracle, and it remains still apparently inert. A. 
reference to page 115 of Hiibl’s “Dreifarbenphotographie ” 
will show the author’s opinion of uranine to be high, and the 
dye certainly works well with eosin and erythrosine, more par- 
ticularly when silver nitrate is present also. Its action is, 
however, uncertain—i.e., it varies with different qualities of 
plates. ' 

Those to whom a sensitising bath for an “orthochromatic” 
plate or a plate suitable for the green exposure in three-colour 
work is of interest will find auracine well worthy of their 
attention, as in conjunction with erythrosine it is particularly 
useful for bathing plates. Although mentioned by Dr. Eder 
some two years ago as a green sensitiser, it does not seem to 
have been followed up with the interest it undoubtedly de- 


2 AURACIN- 


<— 
AUVRANTIA 


Fig. 2. 


serves. . Like uranine, nevertheless, it is a far more valuable 
colouring medium when used with erythrosine, enabling a con- 
tinuous band to be obtained from the blue-violet end of the 
spectrum up to about D4E, on plates bathed with the 
solutions. 

When using silver nitrate with auracine, a thorough rinsing 
of the bathed plates is necessary before drying them; the 
quantity of AgNO: should approximately equal that of the dye 
or dyes by weight and lastly, drying should be effected within 
two hours, and the plates used when fairly fresh. 


T. THorne Baker, F.C.S. 


os 


PROFESSIONAL Photographers’ Association.—A meeting of the 
General Committee was held at 51, Baker Street, on Friday, Decem- 
ber 9. The following members were present :—Messrs. Alfred. Ellis, 
A. Mackie, Martin Jacolette, Lang Sims, F. A. Bridge, Wm. Grove, 
E. Scamell, R. Fellows-Willson, 8. H. Fry, and D. Prodger; Mr. 
Alfred Ellis in the chair. The minutes of the previous committee 
meeting were read and confirmed. The various suggestions for 
the improvement of the Assistant’s Certificate scheme having been 
incorporated by the sub-committee, the complete prospectus was 
considered and passed. The “Handbook” for 1904-5 was also 
considered, and various alterations agreed’ to. 
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THE PRACTICAL PERFORMANCE OF TRI-COLOUR 
FILTERS. 
Th 
{Read before the Royal Photographic Society.] 
‘TuEsE experiments were undertaken with the object of deter- 
‘mining the best form of filter for tri-colour reproduction by 
the half-tone process, for use in the tri-colour instruction classes 
in the London County Council School of Photo-engraving and 
Lithography. 


The following points in particular were examined as to their 
effects on the accuracy of the colour rendering :— 


Firstly, whether it were possible to work with filters which, 
in conjunction with their respective plates, should follow 


certain theoretical curves, such as colour mixture 
eurves or colour sensation curves, to which, 
according to leading authorities, the opacities of 


the negative records should correspond, or filters with 
specially calculated curves for half-tone work as assumed 
by other authorities. As no one appears to have 
attempted to make filters which would even approximate 
to some of these requirements, the only filters of this 
class which we have been able to use are those made by 
Mr. Ives for use with the “Kromskop,” which we are 
not sure that he would recommend for half-tone work, 
although he states the principle involved to be the same. 
Secondly, the effects of other maxima, notably those which 
occur when using erythrosin plates in conjunction with 
a broad banded filter. 
Thirdly, the effect o 
together with the 


allowing ultra-violet to be recorded 

violet. 

Fourthly, the effect of the loss of the extreme red light, 
which is never all photographically recorded in three- 
colour work. 

Wifthly, the effect of certain pure colours not being recorded 
through any of the filters, instances of which occur in 
two sets of commercial filters. 


Lastly, to determine whether the negative records should be 
even, and end abruptly, and, if so, the precise extent to 
which they should overlap each other. 


PROCEDURE. 


Reproductions were made by the various filters selected of 
a good hand-painted chart im oil-colours, supplied by Messrs. 
Winsor and Newton, and possessing great variation of colour 
and gvadation, which we used because it was, we considered, 
@ particularly difficult subject to reproduce. In the indirect 
method, dry plate negatives were made of this with electric 
ight wpon the plates for which the filters were designed ; these 
were developed with gkycin by factor development, the exposure 
and, where necessary, the factor, bemg altered, so that a black 
to white scale of graded tints placed on the colour chart was 
weproduced in ctly the same manner in all the negatives. 


In order to accurately determine the precise manner in which 
the various filters were acting with regard to the colours being 
wecorded, and the variation in the character of the record when 
working on light and dark colours, a series of sets of exposures 
were made to a nearly normal spectrum produced by a prism 


grating. The absolute value of these exposures. was made 
strictly proportional to the camera exposures required for each 


filter and plate, and the series of exposures were made in the 
ratios of 1, 3, 9, 27. From these negatives, as well as the chart 
negatives made by the indirect process, contact transparencies 


were made upon a plate of medium speed, and from these, 
imes to the inch) were made upon wet 


screen negatives (175 


collodion. Some sets of collodion emulsion negatives were also 
made by the “direct” process, in which the screen negative 
also gives the colour record. All the screen negatives, either 
mate indirect or direct, have been put on to the metal with 
the fish glue enamel process and rough etched. In the whole 
of these operations, and also in the subsequent proving, every 
effort was made to keep the conditions as uniform as possible. 
No local intensification or reduction was made on the negatives, 
no work done on the transparencies, no fine etching on the 
blocks, or overlaying in the printing. Under these circum- 
stances the final colour prints are not brilliant, but form, 
according to the faithfulness of the colour reproduction, a good 
practical guide to the working of the filters. Of course, from 
very poor filters good results could be obtained if unlimited 
handwork be allowed, but the value of the filters can only be 
judged according to the truthfulness of a purely mechanical 
rendering by their aid. 

aware that in putting results before you tha 
un 


We are 
absolutely 
rom 


are 
ouched, we may be courting expressions of horror 
the appearance of all the proofs, especially from those! 


| among the audience who have never yet seen a three-colour 
proof before fine etching, or even one proved without making 
ready. 


But, we repeat, if handwork be allowed, either in retouching 
the negatives, retouching the transparencies, in local cutting! 
or otherwise chemically “faking” the screen negatives, fine etch 
ing on the blocks, ov make ready in the proving, no honest 
comparison of filters is possible since with skilful etching andi 
re-etching one is able to make a passable three-colour print 
from an. ordinary monochrome original, in fact many of thei 
three-colour postcards of landscapes now sold are simply made 
from an ordinary uncoloured photograph. While we admit that 
we have never yet seen a three-colour that could not be improved| 
by fine etching, still we think that the amount of this now done 
is much greater than it need be and is mostly occasioned by, 
| not sufficiently correct filters and inks, and errors in manipula 
tion. 


8 
The proving of these blocks has been done chiefly on aj 
| hand press by ourselves, and no doubt better proofs could be 
obtained by an experienced expert prover, especially on a powek; 
machine. 1 

With regard to the printing inks used, we believe that they; 
should be more than merely complementary to the spectrum 
colours recorded, that is, they ought to reflect all the colours 
not recorded, for instance, the yellow ink should be a minus, 
blue, viz., a tint composed of the mixed colours of the s pectrum, 
| after the blue recorded on the negative through the blue filter, 
has been subtracted, the red should be a tint composed of the 
rest of the spectrum after the colours recorded on the green filter 
have been subtracted, and the blue should be a minus red, that 
| is, a tint composed of the colours of the spectrum after sub- 
| tracting the colours recorded through the red filter. Another 
necessary condition is that when printed in pairs they must 
correspond as nearly as possible to the three primary colours— 
red, green, end biue-violet. But both of these sets of conditions 
cannot be satisfied at the same time unless the filters are acting 
in the way which we believe to be correct. With all the 
commercial filters we have yet seen the first condition must be 
sacrificed, as it would not be possible to use the true com- 
plementary colours to the filter records for printing, because in 
many cases they would be pale tints. 

After examining fourteen makers’ sets of inks by printing 
them in pairs, as well as taking spectra photographs of their 
absorptions, we found that there was not one set that con- 
formed to the desired conditions, so we have had to select the 
three best inks, each from a different source. 

Taking new a set of spectrum records that we consider are 
| approximately correct, and putting those through the spectrum 
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and recombining the light left, you have the complementary, 
and beside it we place the inks we have selected as the best 
available. 

The yellow is Brooke Simpson and Spiller’s yellow No. 2,956, 
and you will see it comes fairly near the truth. The minus 
en has been made for us specially by Messrs. Fleming of 
dinburgh, and they call it “New Process F.” They say it is 
airly permanent, but. it is not an easy ink to work with, being 
stiff, and soon goes “Jivery.” You will see it is still a long 
y from correct, but much nearer than most reds. The minus 
ed is Messrs. Shackell Edwards’ trichromatic blue, and this 
also you will see is a long way from theoretical conditions, 
still, again, it is far ahead of some others. It would appear 
that the difficulty in the blue ink is that directly an ink is 
made of the shade desired it becomes very transparent to red, 
even this ink is far too transparent to ved in thin layers, at 
the same time it is not transparent enough to green. 

"We have used the same inks throughout, and it will at cnce 
je seen that these inks are not truly complementary to all the 
flters, but in most cases 16 would be impossible to find a com- 
plementary nearer, that would at the same time give anything 
approaching a black when the three inks were superposed, or 
he primary colours when superposed in pairs. Lumieére’s 
filters certainly require a lighter yellow, but otherwise we do 
not think that by making the inks more traly complementary 
here would be any all-round improvement; the reproductions 
might be better in places, but they would be worse in others. 

We have carried out these tests with twelve different sets 
if filters, viz., those of Mr. Ives, Mr. Sanger Shepherd, Messrs. 
Jumitre, Messrs. Farmer and Symmons, Mr. Klein, and others 
Which were made at Bolt Court. Of course, all reproductions, 
both of the chart and spectrum, have been made by electric 
ae light using direct current, and, while up to now we 
lave obtained the best results before fime etching by the 


onlinary small-sized commercial work in the studio where the 
sereen cameras and powerful are lights are available, is doomed. 
The introduction of the new dyes, orthochrome T and- pina- 
chrome, make process plates after bathing at least? as good as, 
qrobably better than, any commercial orthochromatic plates for 
colour rendering, and certainly much better for ability to give 
a dot effect on a dry plate suitable for easy printing on the 
metal. 

A set of filters, similar to the best we shall show, can be 
onstructed for direct dry-plate work, with excellent results, 
the best procedure in our opinion being to use a Commercial 
half-tone plate,* with quinine for the blue filter, and the same 
Plate previously bathed in a solution of pinachrome and then 
Well washed and quickly dried, for the green and red ex- 
posures. 

The exposures on the chart on an Ilford half-tone plate, 
bathed for the green and red with pinachrome, totalled less 
than twenty minutes, which, considering the small stops used 
and that the cross-line screen cuts off about three-quarters of 
the light, is remarkably quick. 

Collodion emulsion, used in conjunction with the screen and 
“colour filter, is already in ver 
Sitisers hitherto available it has always been very uncertam 
and troublesome with regard to speed, colour sensitiveness, and 
clean working. Sensitisers containing silver, as for example 
Alberts A added to the emulsion, invariably cause it to go 
foygy after a short while, the makers refusing to guarantee it 
longer than twelve hours, and the least dust or disturbance 
‘ftom almost ideal conditions gives rise to a plentiful crop of 
Spots. Messrs. Meister, Lucius, and Bruning have, however, 
Jntroduced a dye called “ pinaverdol,” which contains no silver, 


* We used the Ilford “ Half -tone” Plate. 


indirect process, we cannot but recognise that this way of doing | 


common use, but with the sen-. 


but confers an almost even green sensitiveness, a great Increase 
of speed (which, however, largely disappears with long keeping), 


and no tendency whatever to go foggy, so far as we have been 
able to see. The emulsion does not attain to its full quality 
immediately after it is sensitised, but does so when one day 
old. The plates must be washed well (say, two minutes) before 
exposure. This considerably accelerates the speed. The emul- 
sion also lends itself to sensitising very readily to the red 
farther than any dry plate, either by the addition of Pensose 
C sensitiser or by taking one part of a solution of ethyl violet 
(1 to 500 alcohol) to 50 of plain emulsion. This also does net 
fog the emulsion, but it does not attain to fullest speed at once ; 
on the other hand it does not deteriorate with age. This also 
must be washed thoroughly before exposure, otherwise it will 
work very slowly. The washing is really no disadvantage, as 
it enables the plate to be kept moist for a considerably longer 
time, and then has not to be done before development. 


With regard to filters other than our own, in every case the 
plate recommended has been used, while for our own indirect: 
work we have chogen plates in accordance with our set of eom- 
parative plate tests shown at this Society last October. Fron 
those we decided that the best commercial plate to use for the 
red filter (blue printing plate) was the Lumiére C, on account 
of its going farther into the red than any other plate so far 
on the market, and needing least exposure under a red filter. 
The best for the green filter (red printing) was the Cadets 
spectrum, being the only plate then on the market having am 
even sensibility to green, though since then the new Mawson B 
is very nearly as evenly sensitive and equally as good as the 
spectrum under a green filter, and we have found this plate 
a little easier to work in regard to freedom from foggmg and 
he attainment of good density. An ordinary plate does for the 
lue filter; we have used as a rule Mawson and Swan’s Castle 
plate. 


Some authorities maintain that panchromatic plates are 
essential, but we have trie] the chart on commercial and bathed 
panchromatic plates, and do not find any advantage im using 
a panchromatic dry plate for the yellow printing plate; an 
ordinary plate does just as well if the same gradation in the: 
lack and white strip that is always first attached to the 
original is attained, and by giving the correct expostre and” 
developing with the correct factor, this is possible of accom- 
plishment. Panchromatic plates would be necessary if the 
argument Le correct that the yellow printing negative should 
record the extreme red, but-it is not. This idea-has probably 
arisen from a consideration of the colour sensation (or mixture) 
curves, but there is no biue filter that we have ever handled, 
or even seen described, that in practice would record the ex~- 
treme red during a normal exposure or before the blue was over- 
exposed, and a little reflection will show that for two reasons 
the blue filter ought not to record the extreme red. For, in 
the first place, this would need that the red ink should print 
alone in the deep zed, while the correct complementary red to 
the green filter is a distinctly violet or pinky ted—far from a 
deep ved. With a deep red it would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to match certain colours (e.g., pinks), and, 
secondly, since yellows in nature are made up of green amd red 
light, it would be fonnd that yellow would record to as great 
an extent as the red, and prevent it being the least opaque 
part of the negative, as it should be with the blue filter. ‘ 


eS SUSE nono SEY 


“Tontne Bromide and Other Developed Silver Prints,” by R. E. 
Blake Smith, is the title of the latest of the “Photography Boolk- 
shelf” series of handbooks, which has just been issued by Viffe and 
Sons, and it deals ina thoroughly practical manner with the various 
methods that have been suggested for modifying the colour of 
bromide prints. : 
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“ONE MAN- METHOD.” 


[Abstract of an address before the Convention of the Photographers’ 
~ Association of America.] 

YT BELIEVE in and use a “One Man Method” in conduct of photographic 
business, just the same as does the painter, sculptor, physician, dentist, 
and every other of the men who follow as a business art or science and 
expect their results to be ideal. During my talk I shall touch upon five 
vital points. First, the advantage of system; second, the successful 
use of artificial light developing pape third, the elimination of 
necessity for retouching; fourth, the avoidance of re-sittings; and 
ith, the lever for better prices and increase of income. 


“System will move the world 


an old time saying. It will move 
a world of photographic business; IT am now doing four men’s work 
with ease. When I begin to develop the method I now use and 
teach, Sundays, holidays, and evenings, as well as my day time, found 
me at work. Now each day discovers some newly-found opportunity 
to save time, possibly minutes, may be seconds, the endeavour to save 
time and get improved quality being the impetus prompting my con- 
tinual endeavour so to do. Add together these minutes and seconds 
during rine years of constant endeavour to save time and the result is 
not so surprising. I am each year doing more and better work in 
less time and at less cost, while prices advance. There is but one 
possible deduction as to cause system. Not only in the endeavour to 
shorten time by the discovery of more rapid means, bu con- 
venient arrangement and the use of good judgment, i ystem acquired. 
There should be a place for everything and everything in its place. 
1 print, develop both negatives and prints, and even mount in my 
dark room, and can reach everything therein without a s ep. I also 
know that failure to dust plates before exposure and before deyelop- 
ment means more time spent on the prints. If the negative is not right 
in quality time will be required to correct the fault. I think ahead 
and save time and trouble. 


in a 


System in the business end is just as necessary. Few of us realise 
this. Some methodical routine procedure for the business part should 
be established to suit your conditions and your public and strictly 
adhered to. Endeavour to systematise in both the working and the 
business ends of your profession and it will surprise you in its time- 
saving and money-making results. I have not time to detail advan- 
tages in the use of system. The fact of its desirability is apparent 
to everyone. My idea’of a ‘‘ One Man System” is sometimes misunder- 
stood, as evidenced by the following : A German woman servant called 
fcr the portrait order of her mistress. Several friends were in my 
operating room at the time. Being busy at my work one of them 
volunteered to meet the customer. Another offered to take. the por- 
traits into her, and I shortly followed into the reception room to 
collect the balance due. As she started to the elevator, the girl said : 
“Mr. Vaide, I like your von man metod; I haye heard of it; I vill 
come here for my picture soon. Your metod is a good yon. You have 
von man to meet you, von man to give you the pictures, and von man 
to take the moneys. I like your von man metod.” 


The time limit for my address allows but few suggestions for 
successful use of artificial light developing papers. ~ Carbon and 
platinum effects, with their beautiful tonal values, are uniformly 
possible with these papers. This fact cannot be questioned. Once 
obtained they must be in the product. ‘The amateur occasionally gets 
them, why not the professional, and always? The secret is primarily 
in the negative. The general density must be thin, but it is the rela- 
tionship of highest lights to deepest shadows that counts. A brunette 
with black crushed velvet gown, trimmed in white, wearing white hat 
with white plume, must, as-an example, be so treated that after 
screening down the high lights to a low enough key, prolonged 
development and exposure for full detail in the deepest shadows 
will not block the high lights, they being transparent enough to 
read a newspaper through them. Subject is placed away cout under the 
light; screen (which is the real skylight and is covered with both 
white and black curtains each but twelve inches square and running 
on wires) is placed close to the subject—it being known that the move- 
ment of a curtain on the skylight far away alters the entire effect. The 
screen curtains are manipulated until high lights are down toa very low 
tone. A grey reflector, if needed for the shadow side, is so placed as to 
illumine the shadow side, but not to project false light. A plain grey 
background is placed and is shaded on side next to the light by 


placing an opaque covered frame at right angle with the ground and 


moving it until the ground is sufficiently shaded to show the lighted 
side of the subject in some contrast with the background. Quality of 
negative depends upon ‘screening,-exposure, and developer used. I 
believe in long exposures. Time Will not allow the telling of all of my 
reasons therefor. By conversation during the exposure, the thoughts 
in the mind of the subject produce a movement of facial muscles (little 
lines of drawing), which gives a softening effect, lessening need for 
retouching, and a composite of expressions, besides a better effect of 
the eyes, the screening allowing the pupil of a light eye to expand, 
thereby improving expression. Nervous people and children require, 
of course, shorter exposure and must be placed farther back under 
the light and less screened; but result is not so round in perspective 
or pleasing. 


| I believe. in use of head-rest where possible. Many disagree with 
me on this, I know, but I would rather get better results and use it 
than the reverse. I never have an objecticn raised by a patron. It 
is placed with the remark, “This is only temporary and will soon be 
remcved,” continual conversation thereafter causes forgetfulness of 
the head-rest and its use is not noticed by the subject. Try this plan. 
I now expose for the deepest shadows, and with a developer, which 
I use for both plates and prints—half and half of metol and hydro- 
chinon, and very much diluted—develop for jhe detail in deepest 
shadows, knowing that continued development will not make a single 
ligh light too dense. If negative needs more snap after detail.is all 
cut,-a “coaxer”’ (made of full strength developer, old developer, and 
| plenty of bromide) is used, and in a few seconds acts on the highest 
lights. Negative must be thin when fixed out, and the relation of 
high hghts to shadows, so hurriedly explained to you, must exist. 


In making prints from such negatives, I place in a small porcelain 
dish a few ounces of fresh developer and a piece of cotton (not-absorb 
ent), and expose the print to a light (three incandescent. burners— 
| over them a mirrored reflector, the illumination softened by a sheet 
| of tissue paper, all in a 24 by 24 by 24 inch box)—and after placing 
the exposed print, while dry, on a sheet of glass, go over it rapidly 
until developed. If development is too long. and print has no strength, 
or yellows, expose longer; if too black, expose less; if too grey, add 
bromide until the whites are clear. Lack of time renders impossible 
| a more detailed and thorough description of this process. I use for a 
hardener solution for both print and plate fixing bath the following, 
and I add one ounce of it to every gallon of hypo solution: 15 ozs. 
acetic acid, 2 ozs. sulphite sodium, 2 ozs. powdered alum. Uniform 
carbon qualities are actually obtainable with gaslight papers; they are 
ia the product; they are difficult to obtain until once the thing is 
understood, and then it becomes the easiest process imaginable. These 
papers are the coming thing. 

Negative quality, which I obtain, and that you can get, needs little 
retouching. You do not need a retoucher in your place. I am not a 
retoucher—could not retouch if I tried. There is but one thing to learn, 
not how much to retouch, but where not to retouch. Avoid its neces- 
sity by the right negative. Work usually necessary to eliminate 
defects which appear when a print is for a long time exposed to 
daylight will not register on paper prints under such conditions as 
T have outlined. I wish I had more time to go into detail and reasons. 
Learn where you must not put your pencil, and the likeness is never 
changed, the modelling is perfect, and flattery comes from lighting and 
timing and development, and not in the retouching. Time flies, and I 
can but touch on the subject of avoidance of re-sittings. 


I make several negatives of each patron, haying obtained in advance 
their approval of my idea of leaving to me the experiments until they 
| see what they can get. I proof all the negatives roughly, darkly, 
making them as unflattering as possible. Selecting the best, I retouch 
them for finished portraits (the little retouching required does not 
take long). If a fault appears I correct it and reproof until. perfect. 
A criticism once found can be altered, but never eradicated. The proofs 
I wish to be ordered from must be better than any they have ever before 
| received, as perfect and flawless as the picture; right there the battle 
is won. I have had but three re-sittings in three years’ business in 
New York City with my exacting Fifth Avenue clientele. 


one or more large plates of each patron; if the order is to be but for 
a locket I make at least one 8 by 10, and if the plate is deserving 
| Ishow a proof of it as perfect as a finished print. It took me until a 
' few years ago to realise the profit by religiously following this plan 


| 
| 
| 
| Lever for better prices and increased income. I invariably make 
| 
| 
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Try it faithfully, not for one month, not three 
nths, nor six months, but for 2 year 5 then figure up and see where 
rstand on the proposition. Try it. Whether you are in little or 
owns, just try it. The income therefrom for the year will vastly 
you. If the large plate is not gocd enough, do not show it, 
ibis worthy, someone will want’ one-or- more prints therefrom. 
that much is your income-increased. 

better prices follow immediately the production of your own mount- 
s, folders, and effects. Your own individuality, like that of the 
mer or sculptor, appears in your product, and no one will say to 
, “saw the same thing down at Smith’s for so much per dozen.” 


h every patron. 


m developing your One Man System aim for a cheaper material if 
‘desired effect follows, for economy is a money maker as well as is 
aged prices. I am using the cheapest of everything to be obtained. 
Tget carbon qualities and prices for results. It costs the physician 
le fo write a prescription. His pay is for the know how. 


Miron Watt. 


POTASSIUM BROMIDE AS THE INDIRECT CAUSE OF 
DICHROIC FOG. 

Lvepo-Cramer continues in the “ Photographische Correspon- 
m” his researches on the theory of photographic processés, and 
oes his current notes to the above subject, and introductorily 
marks that dichroic fog so often occurs in practice under conditions 
which the ordinary explanations are quite unsatisfactory, that he 
sled to examine the subject more closely. 

{s when an acid fixing bath is used the reduction of any dissolved 
mer bromide by the traces of developer, remaining in the gelat‘ne 
hatter development cannot take place, and, on the other hand, the 
other solvent of silver bromide used is thiosulphate of soda, and 
jsonly in very minute quantities, there must be certain conditions 
der which the sulphite is the solvent. In his last note on this sub- 
the pointed out that with certain dilution of the developer the 
ent action of the sulphite came into play and gave rise to dichroic 


is often said by practical men that large quantities of potassium 
mide in the developer, particularly with bromide paper, can 
luce yellow fog. Few statements could be found in technical 
@ature on this point, though it seems generally well known. 
Miresen states in his “Chemie der organischen Entwickler- 
Istanzen,” ! that with certain developing agents of the naphthaline 
ties the proportion of potassium bromide favoured the formation of 
llow fog. The said experimenter is of the opinion that this kind of 
low fog is dependent on the poor keeping power of the developing 
Intion, and it almost appears that “dichroic fog” is not meant. 
herr yon Hitbl mentions in his book “Die Entwickelung, etc.” 
| Aufl., p. 54) that with the exception of glycine a larger quantity 
potassium bromide results in yellow fog. Lumiére and Seyewetz 2 
the other hand state “that alkaline bromides appear to be without 
fence on the formation of (dichroic) fog.” In my first work 3 on 
throis fog I found this latter statement so far confirmed in that small 
atities of bromides did not prevent the occurrence of dichroic fog 
at was caused by solution of the silver bromide by: specific additions 
the developer of fog-producing agents, such as the sulphocyanides 
he following eriments prove that the formation of dichroic fog 
‘the result of solution of the silyer bromide by sulphite, can be 
directly or actually caused by potassium bromide. 

ff an unexposed dry plate is develo ped for twenty minutes in the 
llowing developer: hydroquinone 2g., anhydrous sulphite 10g., water 
Neem, mixed with an equal volume of 10 per cent. solution of soda, 
id Seem. and 20cem. of a 10 per cent. potassium bromide solution 
added, with the former strong dichroic and chemical fog is formed, 
it the dichroic and not the chemical fog with the latter. Pyrogallol 
id adurol (chlor-hydroquinone) gave under the same conditions 
Neem. K Br) still stronger fog, edinol and glycine considerably 


taker fog. Pyrocatechine gave, even after twenty minutes’ develop- 
lent, no yellow fog, with metol it was only obtained with very 


( Hler's Handbuch. Bd, IIL, 5 aufl., p. 801. 
~ , Heitschritt fur wissentschaftliche Photographie.” Bd, I., p. 196. 
Photographische Worrespondenz.” 1904. P. 24. 
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dilute developers, such as 10ccm. of soda 1: 10 to 200ccm. of metoF 
solution and 10cem., of potassium bromide and three-quarters of an 
hour development. A comparative test of this metol developer and 
thesabove-mentioned hydroquinone developer was very instructive. 


The developing power on.the latent image was approximately the 
same for both solutions. After fifteen minutes’ development the image 
in the metol solution was without any trace of dichroic fog, that in the 
hydroquinone deyeloper was covered with an intense dichroic fog. 
Hydroquinone-soda compared with pyrocatechine-potash, with 20ccm. 
of K Br solution to 200cem., and with obviously analogous composition, 
have almost the same developing power.4 Yet in the pyrocatechine 
there was only a faint yellow fog after half an hour, whilst with the 
hydroquinone a very dense red fog was formed. It must be noted that 
in all these cases we had to deal with.finely divided metallic silver and 
not with the oxidation products of the developing agent. The ap- 
pearance of the dichroic fog is, from the above experiments, un- 
doubtedly influenced by the nature of the developing agent, indepen- 
dently of its reducing power on the latent image, which accords with 
Hiibl’s statement, quoted above, that the yellow fog so often observed 
is a property peculiar to hydroquinone, whilst his other remark that 
glycine never gives rise to yellow fog requires modification. 


The tendency of the various developing agents to form dichroic fog, 
which differs so enormously with approximately equal developing 
power, appears analogous to the different tendency to the formation 
of the ordinary chemical fog with equal reducing power on the latent 
image, which is the case with the developing agents in use, and still 
more so with a class of bodies, which, according to Andresen, only 
develop the latent image with difficulty and yet give chemical fog. 


The explanation of the action of potassium bromide in the appear- 
ance of the dichroic fog in the above-described experiments, it should 
first be mentioned that the bromide itself as the result of a solution 
of the silver bromide, does not cause the phenomenon. In a glycine 
developer, devoid of sulphite, no fog was caused; even with such a 
large proportion of bromide, whilst with sulphite it did occur. For 
such a comparative test glycine is very suitable, as without sulphite 
it does not give oxidation products which stain the gelatine, which 
might, as with hydroquinone, disguise the dichroic fog. ‘The bromide 
salt thus obviously only acts indirectly, as it strongly retards the 
ordinary reduction of the latent image and the formation of chemical 
fog, and therefore gives the sulphite sufficient time to dissolve the 
silyer bromide, so that the slight direct influence of the bromide on 
the formation of dichroic fog makes itself felt.5 As I have previously 
mentioned, different makes of plates show very different behaviour as 
regards the tendency of dichroic fog, and this difference makes itself 
distinctly noticeable in the case of the fog indirectly caused by the 
bromides. 


—_t > +—__—_ 


Mr. Jonn H. Avery now represents Messrs. Wellington and Ward 
in London and greater London. Mr. Avery informs us that he is pre- 
pared to give his lecture on “ Morocco” before any of the London 
societies, and would be glad of dates as soon as possible. His address 
is 108, Savernake Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


Tur Civil Service Motor and Cycle Agency, Ltd., of which the 
Service Photographic Society is a branch, haye just issued their 
annual balance-sheet, and from which we learn that the trading for 
the twelve months ending September 30, 1904, has shown a gross 
profit of £4,279 2s. 1d. (comparing with £5,839 10s. 1d. in the pre- 
vious year), and a net profit of £823 3s. 8sd. Deducting the amount 
already paid as interim dividend-on-Preference holdings of £50 and 
upwards, there remains a balance of £757 3s. 94d. to be disposed of, 
which the directors propose to devote to the payment of the balance 
of the dividend on the Nix per Cent. Cumulative Preference and the 
Seven per Cent. Preferred Ordinary shares, to pay 5 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares, and to carry forward £95 14s. 1jd. (subject to 
deduction for-income tax). The reserve fund, to which has been 
added the premiums received on the new issue of Preference shares, 
now amounts to £1,045 11s. Od. 


4 Liippo-Cramer “ Ueber. das Verhdltniss des Entwicklungsvermizens 
Abstimmbarkeit ” Atelier des Photographen. 1903. Heft 8. 
5 Ueber die Verminderung der Léslichkeit_ des Bromsilbers in Sulfit dureh 
Bromsalz. Compare Konig, ‘ Photographische Korrespondenz.” 1903. P. 18. Liippo- 
Cramer, ebenda, p. 276. zi 
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WHAT MAKES A PHOTOGRAPH UNFIT FOR PUBLICATION? 


Tuts question was recently set by our American con emporary, “The 
Camera,” as a competition, and the following was the most satisfac- 
tory reply received, and the author, Mr. Ernest Ro ner, says :— 
“sI intend to treat the subject successively under three different 
phases—namely, reproduction from art studies of 
guous pictures, and obscene pictures. 
“Tt is, indeed, to be deplored that, wit 


he nude, ambi- 


1 many people, the esthetic 
sentiment along some lines is so little developed as to permit the art 
works of the nude to become offensive to them. However, we will 
take due consideration of the meaning tacitly implied by the words 
of the question for publication in an ordinary news paper. As the 
mass of the readers of the daily newspapers present the most hetero- 
geneous conglomeration as to age, education, and views, the manager 
of a daily newspaper must therefore use t 
in the selection of pictures intended for publication. On the other 
hand, we see that the publishers of art journals enjoy far greater 
liberties, their field being practically unrestricted by the nature of 
the subject. We find, therefore, these journals to present to their 
readers, who are the refined and higher educated exc usively, subjects 
which would, in many cases, be unfit for publication in an ordinary 
newspaper. Now, art journals, as a rule, do not get into the hands 
‘of children; but how many of the hundreds and thousands of little 
ones do not glance over the pictures published in the daily news- 
papers? Children, with little experience to guide them, with minds 
yet in a primitive state of development, are most apt to misunder- 
stand and misinterpret things. Well and fully justified-is therefore 
the discretion of the newspaper manager, exercised along these lines. 


1e most delicate judgment 


“Ambiguous pictures: I am aware that it is not customary to 
the word in this connection; however, the term is expressive of the 
very character of a special kind of pictures. As ambiguity renders 
the meaning of a speech doubtful, so may it serve to obscure the 
motifs of a picture. ‘This class includes pictures which, under a more 
or less clever disguise of an artistic nature, suggest, hy the costumes 
and poses of their figures, meanings and actions offensive to chas ity 
and modesty. They minister not to our higher feelings, as the works 
of art always do, but are intended to gratify our senses only. The 
cowardice of their disguise makes them contemptible and the baseness 
of motif utterly despicable. See the difference between art and these 
pretensions! Experience the ennobling influence of a statue of Venus, 
as its beauty and symmetry of form enchants us; of an Apollo, as its 
strength grows upon us. Experience, then, the disgust produced by 
pictures of the ambiguous kind. ‘These pictures vary, of course, in 
degree of comparative unfitness for publication. For instance, an 
extreme low-cut evening dress, permissible as it yet may be, cannot 
but be considered as a distinct antecedent of a sight or a picture 
decidedly vulgar and disgusting. 

“The very character of pictures of this class makes them unfit for 
publication. 


use 


“Tn obscene pictures not the least effort to disguise their vulgarity 
ismade. They boldly stand for what they are, an affront to delicacy, 
purity, and decency. We have certainly no consideration for them. 

“As a summary, I would say: Good pictures minister to our higher 
feelings, offering to the healthy mind a healthful pleasure. But pic- 
tures appealing to the passions or the sensual feelings are debasing in 
their effect, and are therefore seldom or never fit for publication— 
least of all in an ordinary newspaper.” 


+ 


Tu1s month’s issue of the “Optical Lantern and Cinematograph 
Journal,” just to hand, is a bright and readable little production. It 
it edited by Mr. Theodore Brown, of Salisbury, and published by 
Heron and Co., Tottenham treet, W. 


X-Rays Used on Oysters.—Pearl fishing in Ceylon has been greatly 
assisted (says the “‘ Board of Trade Journal”) by the X-rays. Their 
application enables the fishermen to discriminate—and throw back 
into the sea—oysters of no commercial value. Unless the “Board 
of Trade Journal” had told us, we were not aware that fishermen 
were so considerate of what they caught that was not of immediate 
value to them, or that they carried with them, even in pearl fishing, 
an X-ray outfit. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF ILFORD, LIMITED. 


TuE fo rom the directors’ seport for the yea 
ended October 31, 1904, to be presented at the eighth ordinary gener 
meeting to be held at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.G... 0 
Tuesday, December 20, 1904, at 12 noon: — 

The directors beg to report 


lowing is an extract 


hat after payment of working expenses 
| directors’ fees, income tax, etc., and making allowance for depreciatio 


and provision for doubtful debts, the net profit for the year’s tradin 
is £26,496 14s. 6d. This amount, with £3,254 2s. 6d, brought forwar 
| from last year, gives £29,750 17s. for appropriation. 


It was strongl: 
recommended by the Shareho 
by the 
discoun 


ders Committee in 1903, and approve 
shareholders in general meeting, that the smallex nates o 
lowed by 


he Company should be made comparable witl 


the much higher rates given by other manufacturers. This las bee: 


carried into effect by the directors, with the anticipated result of | 
the 


The new factory at 


considerable reduction in profit, which accounts for 


diminished amount of appropriation. 


commenced work last March, and in 


ge mumbe 
of new hands having to be educated to the work, besides other charge 
incidental 


consequence of a lana: 


o starting a new factory, 
are abnormally high. 


he working expenses this yea 


The directors have paid an interim dividend on the Osdiaary sham 
capital for the half-year ended April 30, 1904, at the vate of 8 pex cent 
per annum, absorbing £7,600; and 


for the same period they hay 
paid the dividend on the Six per Cent. Preference Shanes, 2 
to £5,700. 


ference shares has been paid. 


roumting 
Since then the second dividend on the Six per Cent. Pre 
From the balance, £10,750 17s., the 
directors recommend that £5,000 be written off goodwill, pxrosesses 
etc. ; and, on account of the exceptional expense incurred this year in 
connection with the Warley factory, they recommend that £4,000 by 
taken from the reserve fund, which will place £9,750 17s. 
From this the directors recommend that a dividend be 
Ordinary share capital for the half-year ended October 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, maki 


fox disposal, 
paid on. thy 
31, 1904, a 
¢, with the above interin 
This will absorb £7,600, On thi 
dividend, by the terms of the profit-sharing scheme, £472, moze o! 
‘The balance, £1,480 17s 
will be carried forward. : 


ford t# 


dividend, 8 per cent. for the year. 


less, will be paid as bonus to the employés. 


The necessity of transferring several employés frem 


tion foi 


Warley, where it was impossible to find house accomm 


them, has 'ed the directors to approve a scheme for erecting ttages 


on a portion of the Company's vacant land there, which 
ttage 
summer, the photo- 


is nevel 


likely to be required for factory purposes, and nineteen ¢o s have 


already been built. Notwithstanding the fine 


graphic trade in this country, like all other trades, has been severely 


depressed, but the Company’s sales’ for the year are only a small 


ercentage less than last ye 
5 ’ 


and, for the past seven months, they 


have shown a ‘satisfactory increase over the corresponding peziod of 
the previous year. T 
to ill-health, Mr. A. H 
full consideration they have decided not to fill up the vacancy. 


director 


1e directors regret that early in the year, owing 


. Harman resigned his seat on the hoard; after 
One 


|, and 


Mr. J. Kemp-Welch, retires this year from the hoard 


being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 


ee ee 


Very Up-to-Date Method. —With a directorate greatly simengthened 
by recent additions, the North Borneo Company gave its usual 
annual dinner at the Hotel Cecil last week. It is always a novel 
event. The guests smoke North Borneo cigars and drink North 
Borneo coffee, both excellent. They have annually an exhibition of 
bioscopic views of North Borneo, for which puspose the company 
specially commissions the Urban Bioscope Company to visit the 
country. This is an excellent investment, for, as the managing" 
director, Mr. W. C. Cowie, last night stated, the exhibition last yeau 
thereby produced half a million of extza cay 
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7 Exhibition. 
eg = 
REDHILL. 

ap sixth annual exhibition of the Redhill and District Camera Club 


45 held on Friday week. The judges, Messrs. F. Hollyer and W. 
tion Winter, R.B.A., made the following awards :— 


Qlass I.—Pictorial photography, for members only. Section A 
gpen to all members): Medals, Sir Hanbury Brown, Miss J. Reid, 
nd E. E. Robinson; certificate, J. O. Grant. Section B (open to 
fices only): Certificate, W. J. Prikler. Class Il.—Portraiture 
n to members only): No award. Class III.—Photographs, illus- 
ating the use of photography for purposes other than pictorial, 


hhisby. Class IV.—Lantern, slides, for members only. Section A 
en to all members): Medal, Miss J. Reid. Section B (open to 
aeurs): No entries. Class V.—Pictorial photography, open to 
mateurs resident within a radius of eight miles of the Market Hall, 
Redhill. Section A {open to all amateurs): Medal, Sir Hanbury 
brown ; eertifieate, T. Haldane Harrison. Section B (open to 
vices): No award. Class V1I.—Photographs, illustrating the use 
photography for purposes other than pictorial, such as topo- 
maphical, scientific, record work, etc. (open to all within eight miles 
dius): Medal, Sir Hanbury Brown. Best picture, irrespective of 
: Silver medal, Sir Hanbury Brown. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


December 5-17.—¥First American Photographic Salon at New York. 
Secretary, 8. C. Bullenkamp, Metropolitan Camera Club, 102-104, 
West 101st Street, New York. 

December 12-17.—Sefton Park. Photographic Society, Liverpool. 
Hon. Secretary, H. E. Cubley, 3, Langdale Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 

December 13-20.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, S. 
) Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. Hon. Secre- 
ary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January 12-14, 1905.—Boston Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
.M. Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secre- 
ay, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

January 20-21, 1905.—South Hssex Camera Club. Hon. Secre- 
aty, T. Mitchell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, E. 

January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, a Marseille. 
February 6-11, 1905.—Blairgowrie and District Photographic Asso- 
lation. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street 
Gnas, Blairgowrie. 

February 16-18, 1905.—Norwich and District Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, E. Peake, Rydal House, Harlham Road, Norwich. 

) Mebruary 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
odation. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 
ead, Glasgow, 

February 25-March 4, 1905.—Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, Lewis Lleyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congress 
Steet, Birmingham. 

Merch 411, 1905.—Seuth London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Stovetary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 8.E. 


March 7-14, 1905.—Brentford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
fary, B. BL Read, Ferndale, Clifden Road, Brentford. 


March 20-25, 1905.—The. Cripplegate Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, John B. Parihim. oa 3 


June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G. 
Tssot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 


March 31, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on 
Ilford plates. Ilford, Limited, Ilford, E.. 


+ 


Dew Apparatus, Sc. 


The “Vril” Vapour Lamp. Sold by W. Watson and Sons, 313, 
High Holbern, London, W.C. 

This is an ingenious lamp specially designed for the enlarging 
and the optical lantern. The lower portion forms a reservoir for 
methylated spirit, and is provided with a very small wick lamp by 
which the oval container, seen at the back of and below the re- 
flector, is gradually heated, and as this is filled with a loose cotton 
mass which is kept constantly saturated with methylated spirit by 
capillary attraction from the reservoir, the spirit is yaporised and 
issues from the burner, which is of the normal type, and thus raises 
to incandescence the mantle. 


The chief features of the lamp are its extreme portability, the 
absence of rubber tubes or loese parts, and that the whole is con- 
tained inside the working lantern, and is further sent out fitted to 
a tray and rod, so that it may be adjusted to the axis of the con- 
denser. 

It is compact and simple in use and thoroughly efficient, and will 
be found of great convenience for beth optical projection and en- 
larging, particularly in those districts where gas is not available. 


The Thornton-Pickard Studio Shutter. Sold by the Thornton- 
Pickard Manufacturing Company, Altrincham. 


This shutter has been specially designed for studio work, and 
possesses some excellent features which render it particularly suitable 
for the photographing of children, animals, or other subjects requiring 
absence of noise and conspicuousness. When fitted inside the camera 
or at the back of the lens, which is the best place for it, it can neither 
be seen nor heard. It is operated by the usual pneumatic release, the 
tube of which is fitted with an ingenious tap so that prolonged ex- 
posures may be given or the shutter kept open for focussing. Another 
good feature is that it opens from and closes to the centre, thus giving 
a full exposure over the whole of the plate. 

The construction and workmanship are, needless to say, of the high 
character which we always associate “vith the makers, ® 
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_ Dyeetings of Societies. 


— ge 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Dec. Name of Society: Subject. 
sate an | Musical Wind Instruments. Mr. D. J. 
a eos Society of Arts =|) Blaikley 
|fThe Uxhibition Lantern Slides and 
TO Southampton Cameta Club..\.. | Presentation of Exhibition and Club 
: F sererde re 

‘ |f Lantern Slide Making. Mr. John H. 

19........... | Luton Camera Club ......... seen Gear, F.R.P.S 
19 South London Photo, Society f Excursion, Lantern Slide, and Print 


\ Competitions. 
19 Bowes Pk, and Dis. ‘Ph. Sov J The Societies Outings. Mr. F. Cardozo, 


‘|\_ Hornsey. 
fates a Jf Street Architecture. Mr, Thomas 
Society of Arts “\'\ Graham Jackson, R.A. 
Nelson Photographic Society ...| Colie Camera Club Visit to Nelson. 


(Fz & J. Beck's Novelties in Hand 
4 Cameras and Lenses. Mr. Wm. F. 
| Slater, F.R.P.S. 


20....0:4e+.| Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. 


bey sea eee 
0...4.:s+ | Hackney Photo. Society .......... { al igh OE ge CO CEA Mr. 
20 Border City Camera Club Sf Principles of Composition. Mr. Geo. 


‘| H. Hill. 

f Photography for Architects. Mr. 
\_ Arnold Mitchell, F.R.1.B.A, 

’ Wate D FO. X . 
21............| Blairgowrie and Dis. Ph. Assn. } osc Magazine My 1b 
fj Latest Date for Receiving Slides and 

Prints for the Exhibition. 
2.ss.seee | North Middlesex Photo. nay, Re reagpaceae Chemistry. 


: Peer eae S| s ‘6 Mr. H. Mai 
G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution | TE ee iy Ir. H. Main, 
Crick!ewood Photo, Society...... Beginners’ Night. 
London and Proy. Photo. Arsn| Notes. Mr. T. E. Freshwater, F.R.P.S. 
*| { Neaative Making. Demonstrated. Mr. 


Architectural Assn. Cam. Club. 


21......... «| Boro’ Poly, Photo, Society ...... 


OP eons Hull Photographic Society ..... ‘J. Hollingworth, M.R.C.8. 
Pocencnccoco: Southport ‘Scientific Societies... { nae eh Cae Ge LUCUE co: 


Rodley and District Ph. Soc. ...J| Y.P.U. Members’ Portfolio. 
Batley and District Photo. Soc.| Members’ Lantern Slides. 
Watford Camera Club.; Informal Meeting. 

Richmond Cainera Ciub Paper by Mr. L. P. G. D. Taylor. 


Wakefield Photo. Society { aaa Abbey. Mr. C, B. Howdil’, 


DB iss tits Aberdeen Photographic Assn.... { TEDL cape Federation Prize 


23 nen ll watford Photographic Society Some Holiday Lantern Slides. Miss 
i 


Kate Smith and Mr. C. R. Girardot. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A PAPER was read at: the meeting held on Tuesday evening last, 
December 13, by Messrs. A. J. Newton and A. J. Bull, in which 
they record the result) of further tests of orthochromatic plates 
and colour sensitisers. In the absence of the illustrations projected 
as actual spectrum records a detailed report of the paper can 
possess little value, but it is interesting to note that in the series of 
experiments on which the exhibited results were based the authors 
have attempted ‘to remove a source of error in ascertaining the com- 
parative speeds of the cclour-sensitive plates. Instead of exposing 
plates behind a Chapman-Jones screen until a certain number just 
shows when developed in a certain empirical way, viz., with a 
glycin developer, using a factor of six, they now make a series of 
graded series of exposures the basis of comparison, thus taking 
account of the gradation which the plates are capable of rendering. 
In doing this they expose through a graded engraving-black carbon 
transparency to an acetylene light placed 2 metres from the plate 
and coming through. an aperture 5 millimetres in diameter. By 
varying the exposure and the development factor it was found 
possible to bring the: various plates fairly closely into line so far 
as rendering the graded scale in the same manner. <A series of 
figures having been obtained in this way to represent the relative 
speeds of the plates under these particular conditions, exposure 
to the spectrum of a prism, grating were made in the proportion 
to the speed. numbers. ‘The spectrum exposure was indeed fourfold, 
the plate being exposed four times in the ratio of 1, 3, 9, and 27. 
The same factor .was' used in the development of the spectrum test 
as was found. necessary in the case of the speed trial. 


In addition to the examination of a number of commercial plates, 
the authors-'undertook. the. comparison of a series of sensitisers, 
applied tothe: plate by. bathing in the case of gelatine emulsion. 
or by addition to.the’emulsion in the case of collodion. The dyes 
examined included 


those already on the market, such as pina- 


chrome, pinaverdol, and homocol, as well as others which at prese 
it was,'stated, are not commercially obtainable, ¢.g., katachroi 
and pericol. 

In: the discussion Mr. Kenneth Mees criticised the use’ of ¢ 
spectrum as a test of practical value in the comparison of plat 
However valuable it might be for certain purposes, the expos 
af .the plate. through three filters of definite composition wov 
supply, all the information which was required for practical wo 
and the examination could be made so that different workers con 
reproduce the tests of others. 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


AN interesting announcement was made by the secretary at a rece 
meeting of this society. He said it had been well known that t 
executive hoped to total a membership by the end of the year 
200. but he was pleased to report that, a month ahead of time, th 
numbers were now 203. This statement was received with chee 
as was the further announcement that from next January the ordina 
meetings of the society would be held in the larger Collyer Hall, + 
present smaller hall being used for elementary evenings. The oecasi 
was the annual Lecturette Competition, and Messrs. Tryhorn a 
Gore, of the West Surrey, had kindly come down to act as judg 
The conditions were that lecturettes might be on any subject, h 
should not take more than fifteen minutes in delivery. Six compe 
tors entered, the medal going to Mr. F, W. Jeffery for a lecture 
entitled “ Odds and Ends from an Amateur’s Bag.” Mr. J. O. Gardn 
the excursion secretary, took second place with a series of slides ilh 
trating the society’s excursions for the past three years. As ust 
in competitions of this sort, the slides were of unequal merit, and t 
judges strongly advised that members should content themselves wi 
fewer slides and aim at a higher quality. In all the sets submitt 
there were several slides which might with advantage have be 
omitted, as their presence only served to bring down the average 
the set. The judges were also rather severe on the literary quali 
of some of the lecturettes. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB 


Iyrensiricarion by bleaching, with an acidified bichromate salt, f 
lowed by redevelopment, was brought forward by Mr. Sellors I. 
week, who dealt with the subject in a very complete and able mann 

The process as a method for reducing contrast, and also as a cu 
more or less, for halation, has long been known, thanks to Eder, b 
as a method of intensification pure and simple it was left for M 
J. S. Teape, and following him Messrs. Welborne Piper ai 
Carnegie, to recently bring it prominently to the attention of phot 
graphers. Messrs. Hurter and Driffield, however (as was point 
out by Mr. Mees), without claiming any originality, in 1898 show 
than an increase of density of 25 per cent. would be obtained by t 
method in question; and, speaking from recollection, MM. Lumie 
and Seyewetz in 1900 again drew. attention to the subject. Br 
irrespective of all claims as to who originated the idea, Mr. Sellc 
said there was no doubt the process was simple, sure, and general 
satisfactory. The negative to be intensified is first bleached in t 
following kath :— 


Potassium bichromate ..........--....06 .... 10 grains 
Hydrochloric acid 
Water 


5 minims. 
1 ounce. 


It must then be thoroughly washed to remove all iraces of 1) 
bichromate salt, exposed to any bright light for a short time, ai 
then re-developed with any ordinary developer, and again wash 
and dried. All operations can be conducted in artificial light 
weak daylight, but too bright a light was to be avoided, as having 
tendency to cause stains. He had tried using the bath at he 
strength, allowing further time for its action, with precisely identic 
ultimate results, but had as yet made no experiments as to varyil 
its relative proportions, which had been stated to alter the result 
Pyro gave ‘a markedly greater intensification than the more mode 
developers owing to the non-actinie character of the image. 
Turning to the subiect of “halation,” Mr. showed that I 
bleaching the image, followed by partial re-development, and the 
fixing’in the‘ordinary hypo bath, those parts of the film nearest: tl 
glass, where halation showed most, were dissolved out. He preferr 
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5, weak developer, so that the right moment to stop could be more 
ieily gauged. Should the negative be too thin after it came from 
the fixing bath it could be brought up to correct printing depth by 
bleaching and re-developing. ; 

“In the discussion which followed, Mr. Mees said, in reference to 
partial re-development as a cure for halation, he could not agree a 
weak developer was best for the purpose. A weak developer could 
not. be. assumed to even approximately travel through the film, re- 
ducing as it went; a dilute developer, as a fact, might traverse the 
flm entirely before development started. He advocated the applica- 
tion of the strongest possible developer. It had heen suggested 
that washing after bleaching might be considerably shortened by 
immersing the negative in an acid sulphite solution. Such a course, 
in his opinion, was absolutely harmful. The colour would cer- 
tainly be discharged, but under certain conditions an insoluble 
chromium body would be formed, and its presence might afterwards 
produce stains and streaks. It was much safer to rely on @ thorough 
washing to remove the bichromate. : 

Mr, Salt said, also on the halation-cure question, that he should 
prefer to dry the negative prior to its being re-developed. A dry 
film resisted penetration of a liquid far more than a wet one, though 
the contrary had frequently been stated. _He agreed with Mr. Mees 
that a strong developer should be employed for the purpose. 

The President (Mr. 8. H. Wratten) reminded his hearers that, 
although halation chiefly existed’ at the base of the film,' still much 
might be done by the old-fashioned remedy of rubbing the film down. 
s to Mr. Salt’s contention, this might be correct ; but if the negative 
as allowed to dry unequally the gelatine would afterwards absorb 
the developer at a varying rate, which would be undesirable. 

Mr. F. W. Hicks, changing the subject somewhat, said he had 
mecently lost a 15 x 12 negative through unequal development. He 
attributed it to insufficiently mixing his pyro soda developer. 

Mr. Mees said this might well be so. Strong soda solutions took 
along time to uniformly mix. He had found a vigorous shaking 
for five or ten minutes in a flask was required. While such a degree 
of exactitude might not be required in ordinary work, still it pointed 
to the exercise of greater care in this direction than was usually 
given. 


Patent Dews, 


ag eee 

The following applications for patents were made between Noyem- 

ber 28 and December 3, 1904:— 

aper.—No. 25,897. “Improvements in and relating to the coating 
or preparation of paper or other material for photographic pur- 
poses.” James Harris, Paul Gillard, and Henry Hearn Moly- 
neux. 

Plate —No. 26,066. “Self-developing dry plate.” 

Claughton Kelly and John Arthur Bentham. 

Papers:—No. 26,247. “An improvement in the manufacture of sen- 


William Fraser 


_ toning printing out papers.”’ Ernest Charles Morgan. 
Microphotography. — No. 26,371 “Inxyprovements in microphoto- 
graphy or photomicrography and apparatus therefor.” James 
Anthony Weale. 
Cameras.—No. 26,372 
Friedrich Kalkner. 
——_—_$_____—_ 


“Tmprovements in photographic cameras.” 


last week Mr. B. G. Cooper gave his lecture entitled “Photo- 
Staphic Records,” before the Kingston Photographic Society.. The 
lecturer commenced by stating that a branch of the society had 
been formed with the object’ of obtaining records in the form of 
lantern slides, negatives or prints,“ by any permanent process such 
8 platinotype, of Surrey subjects either past or present. As an 
fxample, some slides were shown of Kingston during the floods of 
ten Yeats ago, also of the King’s Proclamation being read. The 
ational Photographie Record Society had kindly lent some slides 
y exhibition, and also some very fine prints. There was a very 
Interesting collection of local subjects, Mr. W. M. Robertson having 
Sven Some very valuable slides. At the close of the meeting, Mr. 
Cooper asked that anyone who was in possession of any subject 
of interest would kindly send the same to him. 


sitive photographic printing papers of the class known as self- : 


ee genes, 

A MAN, giving his name as Alexander Moore, address, 14, St.. 
Kilda Street, Belfast, and occupation, traveller for the American. 
Photo Artist Co., 24, Gresham Street, Belfast, was arrested by Head’ 
Constable O’Hara on a charge of having been on the premises of: 
Mr. Ambrose Doherty, grocer and spirit merchant, Irish Street, witha 
intent to commit a felony. The accused was. brought before Mr- 
Henry Newell, J.P., at the police barrack. He was remanded im. 
custody until the petty sessions. i 


Pxorocrapus for Nothing: Expensive Frames._James Goldsmith». 
and Co., assignees of Messrs. Wechsler Bros., trading as the United. 
Artistic. Company, sued’ Mary Hannah Plows, wife of Mr. Alfred. 
Plows, auctioneer, Colliergate, York, for 18s. 6d. balance of an ac- 
count for 45s. price of a picture jrame. Wechsler’s agents go roundl 
the city and offer to enlarge photographs for nothing, and after re- 
ceiving permission to do'so they return with the picture framed and} 
make exorbitant charges for the frame. The plaintiff, in reply to 
Mr. Plows, said that he had purchased Wechsler’s debts and thirty 
of the debtors were women. Mary Hannah Plows-said that she- 
ordered the picture unknown to her husband. A man and womam 
came to her house and asked her if she would have her photograpim 
enlarged. They said she could have it done for nothing. She 
consented, and gave them a photograph to enlarge. . They subse- 
quently called with samples of framing and asked her to select one 
for the photograph, and she did so. When they returned with the. 
picture framed they charged 45s. for it... His Honour: Why :didt 
you pay. all that money for the picture?**Mrs. Plows. said she did. 
not like to let her husband know. When-she had paid 27s. she told! 
her husband, and he told her not to pay“any more as’ she had paid! 
enough. His Honour: I should think so!. You agreed to pay 45s. 
It is a great pity, for if you had told your husband:=he would bave- 
told you it was not worth the moneyr~<Mxs. Plows: The same man: 
never came twice. Twenty different ones called for the money. ’ Mr. 
Plows said that the real value of the framing and glazing. of ‘the- 
picture was 2s. 8}d., and if the plaintiff’s charge was not a complete - 
fraud he did not know what was. ‘The debts were incurred by- 
women without the knowledge of their husbands. His Honour (to» 
plaintiff): You gave £3 for the debts. What was the value of the- 
whole? Plaintiff: £15-or £16. His Honour said Wechsler assigned” 
his debts in that way because he was afraid of being exposed if he« 
came. into Court himself. Myr. Plows said the matter had been ex- 
posed in the ‘Yorkshire Herald,” and had been cried down in every- 
town in the country. ; Honour said it was very foolish for Mrs. 
Plows to be taken in when her husband was so peculiarly qualified” 
to give‘an opinion as to the real value of the frame. Mr. Plows said 
the man never said what the frame was to be until he brought it 
rcund with the picture in it. They were going about York now de- 
frauding poor people. His Honour (to plaintiff): I do, not.think yow 
should mix yourself up in transactions of this sort. .It is a, fraud, 
as Mr. Plows has-described it. I shall net help you in the matter- 
at all; I do not like it; it is fishy. 1 should like to have seen 
Wechsler. I shall give judgment for you, Mrs. Plows, . with .costs.. 
for I do not believe in tempting poor people and then the man not 
dating to come into Court. He passes the debt on to some one else 
for a nominal sum, thinking to escape exposure. 


Tue public examination of William John Le Couteur, photographer, . 
of 16, Brook Street,. Grosvencr Square, 8.W-, took: place at the 
London Bankruptcy Court on December 9, before Mr. Registrar 
Brougham. .The statement of affairs filed by the debtor disclosed’ 
unsecured liabilities amounting to £615 lZs. 5d.,-and assets nil. 
Replying to questions put by the official receiver, debtor. stated that 
the receiving order was made on the petition of a creditor, the act* 
of bankruptcy being the nonsempliance by the debtor with the re- 
quirements of a bankruptcy notice duly served upon him. In Novem— 
ber, 1899, whilst. carrying on business as a photographer, a receiving: 
order was made. against him. His liabilities then amounted to 
£3,915 19s. 10d. No dividend was declared, and he had not sbtained' 
his discharge. For some time after that failure he acted as‘managing 
director of a company ealled the Photographie Association, Limited, 
carrying on business at 16, Brook Street, W., for which:he received 
a salary of £6. per- week until Juné, 1903, when) the. debenture 
holders of the company appointed a receiver. He afterwards assisted 
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his wife 
_ but in May 
petitioning 


milar business carried on by her at the same address, 
..an injunction was obtained against him by the 
litor, who had acquired the business from the com- 
pany’s | ator, restraining him from being connected with or 
interested in any photographic business within a certain radius. Since 
then he had been without occupation and he was dependent upon 
his friends. He alleged his present position to have been caused 
through the petitioning creditor’s debt for costs incurred in the in- 
junction action. His household furniture was subject to an ante- 
nuptial settlement made in September, 1896. Debtor was questioned 
at some length with regard to a circular sent to the members of the 
Photograph iation, Limited, in which he said that the asso- 
ciation would future’ be known as “The Photographic Club,” 
and that un red subscriptions would be honeured by the new 
club. .The circular went: on to state that “ Mr. Le Couteur hopes 
to do. more than he could. when embarrassed by the limited com- 


pany.” Debtor explained that when he issued that circular he 
intended to carry onthe business. The le. of the premises and 
everything was in his wife’s name. The association was sometimes 


called “T 
really a brar 
amateurs of a 
He had ney 
‘The officia. 
the early p 
another am. 
© further q 
him in M 
since then 
mission. If i 


e Amateur’ As ation,” but the latter association was 
The.association was in the habit of assisting 
descriptions, not amateur photographers particularly. 
héard of the’ Amateur Association being wound up. 
ceivet said the Amateur Association was wound up in 
rt of the present year. Debtor said that must have been 
r association. It came as news to him. Replying 
estions, debter said the injunction was obtained against 
last, and he had not done any photographie business 
He was now living by doing a little business on com- 
ad not been for the adverse judgment in the injunction 
roceedings he. would not have been in his present nail but he 
ill hoped to be able to upset that judgment, The only debt he 
really owed was one.of £10 due to two_men who could ill afford to 
ose their money, and with the leave of the cant he would pay 
hem as soon as he possibly could. The other liabilities were all 
neurred ¢€ in the legal proceedings, or in connection with the 
company. A creditor wished to question the debtor upom a letter 
ne had ry. from the official receiver, but the Court would not 
allow this to be done,.on the ground that the debtor could not help 
what the offi. receiver had done. The creditor pointed out that 
the offi er wrote the letter upon information supplied by 
the debtor, the Court declined to allow it to be put in as evidence. 
Debtor admitted telling the official receiver that the whole of the 
plant on + emises in .Breek Street belonged to his wife. The 
examinat s ordered to be clo 


Dews and Dotes. 


s Covrigr.” for December contains some seasonable 
vith it is issued a coloured supplement of the Falloroll 
s an excellent piece of colour printing 


n 


lines, and : 
Camera, w 
THE lat 


SS Gaumont, of 


ned by Messrs. 


cinematograph film 


Cecil Court, is ‘one depicting the incidents in the late Wilson 
Barrett’s well-known. play, “The Sign of the Cross.’ 
Mr. A. H. Barren, of Lothian Street and Brighten Street, Edin- 


burgh, has varded’ us a copy of his neatly got up price list of 
select optical lanterns and acc ee for this winter. 

We have received from Robt. W. Paul, 68, High Holborn, W.C 
a descriptive circular of the Nernst-Paul optical electric lantern, 
together with various.other projection’ arc lamps and fitting 

Mr. A. W. W. Barrraurr has, we hear, resigned the-secretarys 
of the Royal Photographic Society, in order to assume the position 
manager to one of the leading photographic firms. 


of advertiser 


ed the 1904 number of the “Christmas Bookseller, 
one not only a complete list of the books published this 
the majority of cases,.a short criticism is included, which 
gives one an idea of the literary ‘and pictorial merits of the werk. 

Mr. J. © Burrow, F.R.P.S.,. of Camborne, the well-known 
scientific and minitg nhigeniranien: has been officially informed tat 
the international juty of the St’ Leuis’ Exhibition has awarded him 
a silver medal for his undérground thining phatageaphs, sent. through 
the Home Office.. -.: P aie 


WE have re 
which gives 


_Mg W.. Watson anv Sons, of 313, High Holhorn, W.C 
request us, to announce that their antinous release can now k 
supplied for the Cadet and Guerry shutters, and can be obtaine 
in lengths up to 15 ft. A small charge is made for adaptation t 


he shutter. 


Twe following are the particulars of the Photographic Prize Con 
petition instituted by the 3ritish and Colonial Druggist” :- 
First prize, £3 3s.; second prize, £2 2s.; two prizes of £1 1 
each; and six of 10s. 6d. each. A certificate will accompan 
each prize. No competitor may send in more than six picture: 
Each picture must be, from beginning to end, the work of the con 
petitor. Photographs must be mounted, and each bear on the bac 
the name .and address of the competitor, with particulars of th 
camera, plate, and developer used, and the date on which it wa 
taken.. A selection of the pictures sent in will be exhibited a 
he Chemists: Exhibition at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garder 
London,-W.C., from March 13 to 17, 1905. The competition is ope 
only to amateurs connected either as principals, assistants, or apprel 
tices with the wholesale or retail branches of pharmacy or allie 
callings. The phetographs must have been taken subsequently t 
December 31, 1903. 


We beg to call the attention of readers to a letter in our corres 
pondence columns from the well-known trade retoucher, Mr. T. § 
Bruce, of Hampstead. We fear we have done an injustice to Mz 
Bruce’s long-established system of postal instruction in retouchin, 
b- two replies to correspondents, which we gave in our issue of th 
9th inst., he respectively, “ Opinion Wanted,” and “ Occupatio: 
Wanted.” Mr, T. S. Bruce has called upon us and proved conclu 
by written testimonials from firms of note and professiona 
retouchers and employees, that his postal method is undoubtedl 
effective, and. Fae so as the personal instruction. It is perfectl; 
clear that both by the postal and the personal lessons, Mr. Bruc 
is aiding the young professional retoucher to better and quicke 
finish, in this ceuntry and abroad; and also thoroughly imitiatin 
the novice, and, therefore, should meet with full and merited appre 
ciation from. the profession he benefits. The fact that Mr. T. & 
3ruce has been before the photographic public since 1886 speaks fo 
itself and we have every confidence in advising readers who nee 
such instruction to avail themselves of his services. 


sively, 


scond annual-exhibition in connection with the Ilkeston Arts 
Camera, and Field Club was opened last week by the Mayor (Aldey 
man R. Hunt). The judges were Mr. C. I ow Keene, F.R.P.S 
and Mr. T. W. Scotton, Derby. Appended is a list of the prize 
i —-Members’ Cla -—Class A: Landscape, seascape, an 
: Silver medal, withheld; bronze medals, F. P. Sudbur 
and. F. Chambers (Stanton) ; certificates, W. Shakspeare, G. W 
Wooliscroft, and A. Wallis (Long Eaton). Class B: Portraiture 
figure study, animals, and still life: Silver medal, T. W. Smith 
bronze medals, F. R. Lee (Shipley) and W. Shakspeare. Class C 
Architecture: Silver medal, Armitage Wallis; brenze medal, G. W 
Woolliscroft. Open Classes.—Class D: Picture postcards: Silve 
medal, withheld; bronze medals, E. § ,our, F. Whitaker, and F 
Juc Class E: Landscape, seascape, and river scenery: Silve 
medals, C. R. Foxali, T. Wright, and E. J. Jarvis; bronze medal 
withheld. Class F: Portraiture, figure study, animals, and still life 
Silver medal, T. H. Middleton; bronze medals, HE. Seymour and J. W 
Barnés. Class G: Architecture: Silver medal, T. Wright; bronz 
medal, H. H. Atkin. 


Exutpition at the Wellcome Photographic Club.—Since the firn 
of Burroughes, Wellcome, and Co. founded a camera club in connec 
tion with their institute at Dartford an annual exhibition of members 
work has been held there, and the fifth of these was opened o1 
Saturday, December 10, by Mr. R. Clay Sudlow, the manager of th 
works. Awards in the shape of plaques were this year made t 
notable exhibitors, and Mr. John H. Gear, who acted as judge 
conferred these upon W. H. Fowkes (“Shades of Evening”), F. & 
Clarke (“The Derelict”), W. Gray (“Birches and Bracken”) 
and H. W. Lane (Misty Sunrise”). The committee of the clu 
can be congratulated on bringing together a collection of print 
which exhibit .a good deal of technical merit, and though many o 
the members, fortunately or unfortunately, are innocent of pictoria 
aspirations, there are ane or two of their number who show promis 
of doing some very creditable. work in this direction. The medalle 


THE 


photograph of Mr. Fowkes, oy Shades of Evening,” is a strong piece 
of work, and, in comparison with another print by another worker, 
supplies an interesting object-lesson on the power of the photo- 
grapher to free himself from the limitations of his subject, both> 
negatives having been exposed on- practically the same scene and 
thin a few seconds of each other. In addition to the members’ 
york, a number of photographs of Egyptian scenes by Mr. Henry 8. 
Wellcome were displayed. 


fun, Pollak-Virag telegraph is.the invention of an Austrian, and a 


mitting end the message to be sent is punched out on a typewriter at 
the rate of 3,000 words an hour, and is reproduced on a perforated 
ape, which shows a series of small holes in what seems to be 
jewildering confusion. - These holes, however,.resolve the writing 
into its vertical and horizontal components. The perforation can be 
done at any spot, and the prepared tape sent. to the transmitting 
fice. ‘There it is inserted in the aperture of the transmitting in- 
trument, and by the perforations the electrical impulses are created 
and recorded at the receiving station. From the time the tape leaves 
e typewriter no further manual operation takes place. In the re- 
ving instrument the impulses created by the two series of per- 
forated components of the writing are received in two telephones, 
and the vibrations they cause in the diaphragms are communicated to 
amirror, which makes vertical or horizontal movements according to 
the character of the impulse. The combination causes a third 
motion, by which the reproduction of handwriting is actually ob- 
ained. But the writing is so minute that it is almost invisible, 
nd therefore a ray of light is made to fall on the mirror, and is re- 
flected on to a sensitised photographic paper, whereon it traces the 
message in legible form. ‘The paper passes through a developing and 
ing apparatus, and the telegram runs out of the instrument as a 
broad tape on which the message is clearly photographed. ‘This 
process is accomplished in ten seconds, and that length of time after 
the transmission has begun the first part of the message is photo- 
fraphed at the other end, ready for delivery, and continues there- 
alter running out at the rate of over 40,000 words an hour. 


Ir will be remembered that early in the summer of this year 
Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons inaugurated a competition for the pur- 
pose of making “Coxin,” a daylight system of developing, more 
generally known amongst the photographic community of the 
‘ntry.. Twelve illustrations were given, typical of the twelve 
months of the year, and all the competitors had to do was to decide 
hich month each illustration represented. In addition to the sixty- 
fight ptizes offered to competitors, the firm. give duplicates of the 
ist five prizes to those dealers from whom the successful prize- 
iimners purchased their “Coxin.” | The following is the list of prize- 
inners: —First prize, Humber motor bicycle, J. Mason; dealer, 
Mason, Bradford. Second prize, 25-guinea billiard table, Harry 
afield; dealer, Hadfield, Milnsbridge. Third prize, Monarch 
gramophone, C. H. Laverack; dealer, -Boots; Brighton... Fourth 
ftize, }-plate. outfit, William G.- Hodge;. dealer, Boots, Hammer- 
Smith. Fifth prize, No. 4 carbine, F. Williamson, jun.; dealer, 
J, Fallowfield, London. . Postcard Cameo Camera: F. R. Harker 
ad G. C. Haigh. Half-plate Photo Outfit: J. Rakin and H. Green. 
No. 5 Carbine Camera: Herbert Hadfield and H. J. Briant. Post- 
ard Midget Camera: J. G. Hobman and A. E. Smith. No. 0 Midget 
Mamera: H. Minett, O. Seers, J. R: Topp, F. A. Izod, Edith 
Williams, Annie Whitehouse, E. G. Riches, W. Laxton, R. Pearson, 
and 0. G. Shaw. No. 3 Express Camera: H: Berrill, 8S. Eastman, 
J. E. Shillcock, W. Johns, and F. M. Tydeman.: No. 2 Express 
wamera: F. W. Parkin, M. S. Baker, P. H. Fearnley, W. H. Howitt, 
and H. Froom. No: 1 Express Camera: ~-W. Bridges, jun., F. Lock- 
Wood, A. Leak, J. L. Carr, and J. Clark. No. 3 Pilot Camera: 
EC. Izod, J. Hadfield, Miss E. A. ‘Cross, E. 8. E. Betteley, 8. J. 
llans, -E. Backhouse, W. Burbridge, W. Baird, W. H. Beaumont, 
aid A. McDonald. ‘The Sketch Camera : Mary A. Finney, W. Gib- 
bins, A. W. Nash, D. W. Neall, W. H:- Roberts’ May -E. Riches, 
DT, Richards, 8. Thompson, H. A. Collin, R.’ Milner-White, G._W. 
Blythe, W. R. Hewlins, M. Hatch, A: B. Haynes, .C. Milnes, | 


lean, A.S. Lewis, G. T..Mathers, W. R. Vickery; and H. B. | 
Adams, 


Epnvrex Photographic Survey Exhibition.—In the presence of | 
large gathering, the first exhibition of photographs and prints and ' 


demonstration. of it was given in London last week. At the trans- . 
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drawings of Edinburgh, organised by the: Edinburgh Photographic 
Society, Survey Section, was opened at 38, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
last week, by Lord Provost Sir Rebert Cranston. Mr.: J. Tudor 
Cundall, B.Sc., chairman of the society, presided, and: there were 
also present, Mr. Geo. M’Crae M.P.; Bailie Mitchell and Dobie ; 
Councillors A. A. Murray, M’Arthy, and Macfarlane; Provost Mackie, 
Leith, and Mr. Morham, City Architect. The chairman said that 
this was the first time they had had an exhibition of this character— 
collecting together photographs and views of old Edinburgh. The 
idea of such a Survey was initiated by their former president, Mr-~ 
Eddington, five years ago. Their beautiful city. had changed very 
rapidly, and it was most important that.some record of these changes 
should be preserved. In that respect he hoped that this exhibitiom 
would be brought widely before the ‘citizens of Edinburgh. They 
hoped to collect duplicates of as many pictures as were available. 
But they had lamentably inaccessible premises, but they hoped for 
better things. He hoped.it was only a beginning of:what was to. 
come. | He then called upon the Lord: Provost to open the exhibition. 
Sir Robert, who was given a very cordial reception, said he w 
fully satisfied with the magnificent display.. He considered it was 
his duty to tender to Mr. Eddington the best thariks of the City of 
Edinburgh for the inauguration of such an exhibition’ as they had 
there to-day. The present premises were yory inadequate, but the 
considered that with the goodwill of the Council, they could try to 
find a room in the Council Chambers which would be suitable for- 
such an important display. Everything that lends to the pleasure 
of the citizens should be encouraged. Such am exnibiticn= showed. 
what a wonderful development had taken place in the last fifty 
years. They had laid the foundation of something they could*hardly 
see the end of. The City of Edinburgh never had a Town Council. 
who were willing or more anxious to benefit and do everything for 
the city than it had at present. They had realised how their duty - 
was to make it as attractive as they possibly could, without waste: 
of money. But monéy was not wasted that went to beautify the 
City of Edinburgh. Sir Robert then declared the exhibition! open. 
Lorp Reay distributed the prizes gained by the successful students 
at the Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell, last week. Mr. L. B.. 
Sebastian, chairman of the governing body, presided, and there was. 
a large attendance of students and their. friends. Dr. Walmesley, the 
principal, said the educational and social work of the institute Hadi 
shown successful development during the session: 1903-4. But the 
need of increased accommodation was being painfully felti THe - 
establishment of a technical optical section had! been amply justified 
by the results obtained, and it presented an opportunity for the: 
foundation of a “British Institute of Technical’ Optics” which would 
tend to bring back to Clerkenwell the position it once held of being 
the centre and focus of the optical trade of the world. Lord Reay, 
in the course of an address, congratulated Dr. Walmesley on the 
success with which the great and important work of the institution 
had been carried on. ‘The question of apprenticeships was of great 
importance to the working classes. He had been: informed that ii» 
London there was no opening for apprentices, and therefore boys who - 
wished to become apprentices had to go into the provitiees. A cor- 
rective must be found for that condition of things. By the reintro- 
duction of the apprenticeship system the increase of the number of 
unemployed and of unskilled workmen in London would be prevented. 
The time had come when the place of the polytechnics in the educa- 
tional system of London should be clearly defined in order that there 
should be no overlapping. His views entirely coincided with the 
development that had been going on in the-Northampton Institute, 
but he did not agree with the development that was going on in some: - 
of the other polytechnics. As a result of the passing of the Technical’ 
Instruction Acts, the polytechnics came into existence to promote 
technical education without regard to, other kinds of education, but 
it had been found necessary to haye preparatory, classes.of one kind’ 
or another. The time had now come when these polytechnics should’ 
do the work for which they had been constituted. They should’ 
not be called upon to provide for the ‘continuation of the general! 


education of the students. It was not the work of ‘the polytechnics « 


to’give secondary education of any kind that could’ bé obtained else- 

where, and for which the ratepayers were already obliged to pay. 

It should be the aim of the polytechnics to be the training places of’ 
workmen and workwomen, and in this way a well-ordered educa-- 
tional system would be established. — 7 a 
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Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, Ne 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents, 

pe ee 


ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
To the Editors. 


THE EMPLOYEES. 


Sirs,—The reference in your last issue to an Association for em- 
ployees is-very welcome to those who first moved in this direction 
in 1890-1, and on their behalf I (as originator of the movement) beg 
heartily to thank you for your fair and sympathetic attitude. To 
your remarks let me only add that something more was most 
decidedly..dene in the-past than merely to “suggest that the thing 
should be done.” See'your own esteemed journal for the last weeks 
of 1889 and first weeks of 1890, your “ Almanac” for 1890 and 1891, 
“Photography” - for January 9,° 1890, ete. A meeting held 
January 21, 1891, at the Polytechnic, resolved on the formation of 
such a society. Work was undertaken by a committee, a branch 
office or two established in London, one in Edinburgh, etc. In 
June, 1891, the thing was abandoned solely from lack of members. 
“Only a meagre half-hundred, out of all our thousands, made appli- 
cation, and the bulk of these “broke cut in a cold perspiration” 
when asked: to forward subscriptions. Offices, rules, books of 
account, cards of membership, all were ready, but the photo workers 
were not, 

It is possible we were wrong in giving 
applicants were willing :to join and to pay. 
at the time, however 

Since then an attempt has lcen made to avail ourselves of a per- 
qnission to join another society, but recently it has been resolved 
by that society that only “distributive, not »roductive,” photo- 
graphers are admissible. 

Consequently, within the past few months a number of assistants 
have been organising a committee to again form an Association of 


in, even if only a dozen 
It looked very hopeless 


Photographic Employees. When your article appeared we had 
already pulled into nearly final form all the (of course provisional) 
rules, forms, etc., for floating the Association. At the outset mem- 


bership willbe solicited on the basis of the provisional rules, which 
are the quintessence of fifteen years’ experience. In several months’ 
time the whole matter will be submitted for confirmation or amend- 
ment by a general meeting of members. 

Severai points are raised by yourself and your correspondents 
which we would like to answer here, and we wish to point out that 
the failure of the older proposal was useful in warning us of the 
pitfalls to avcid: 

1, Would there be a society on 
labourers’ or artisans’ union, or would an Association of Employees 
be formed just -as the professional employers have formed one? 
Reply: A trade union like carpenters’ or even like shop assistants’ 
societies has-been, tried and cannot be made a success; at any rate 
not at the,start., A professicnal association, like the employers’, 
will be the first form of the attempt. lf the members want to 
register it as a trade union later, they can do so quite easily by 
resolution of a general meeting. By the Taff Vale decision, a young 
-registered ,trade union is liable to have all its funds swallowed up 
‘and confiscated through the least illegality (authorised or unautho- 
rised) committed by any one of its members. Until the law is 
altered. if will be .best to found an unregistered society like the 
splendid organisation, the Original Society of Paper Makers (han 
workers), which embraces 96 per cent. of the calling, and has a 
reserve of £3 per member in hand, but has never registered. To 
guard against fraud and embezzlement the entire work will be 
vested in a good nymber of substantial trustees, and trustees wil 
be invited from the professional and learned associations of our 
calling. Within the above limitations the Association will do all 
the work of a.trade, union, but will have “Defence, not Defiance ” 
for ifs motto. aNd 

In a word, we -hope and believe we shall secure the good wil 
and hearty .assistance of the photographic employers. Our attitude 
will be that employment -and labour are a mutual service, and our 


rictly trade union lines like 


aim will be to help to jointly advance the interests of our di 
organised. and chaotic profession. 

2, Would it be a sine gud non that applicants should have serve 
an apprenticeship? Will examinations be held and certificates | 
granted? Reply: Apprenticeship cannot nowadays be insisted o1 
Nearly all societies now say: ‘ Apprenticeship or so long a period | 
employment at the customary rates of wages.” So also re examin 
tion; we cannot make any enfrance examination, With a few cu 
tomary provisions, the fact of employment in the trade under usu 
terms for a fair length of time must suffice to admit. But afte 
wards we will require members to prove by any one of a numb 
of means that they are worthy of being championed and their pos 
tion advanced. Hither qualification by apprenticeship, long emplo: 
ment at high rates of pay, o7 examination will be required to 1 
proved before the “ associate” will advance to “member,” and fro 
“member” to a higher grade. The examination referred to may | 
either (a) a purely practical one by a joint board of our own mé 
and of scientific and commercial examiners, or (b) by production | 
the P.P.A. new certificates, or (c) by the City and Guilds or Char 
er of Commerce certificates, plus a short practical exam., or (d) I 
the Regent Street. Polytechnic certificate. 

3. There will be benefits, as well as professional and legal assis 
ance. Members will pay a small sum for only the professional hel 
wice the sum to add unemployed benefit thereto, thrice the su 
or a further title to sick pay. Membership above thirty years | 
age will be graduated, on the usual actuarial rates customary in < 
benefit societies, but this will not affect the purely profession 
subscription. 

4. Scales of salary, hours of Jabour, half holidays, etc., all con 
within the scope of the Association, and much can be done |} 
friendly negotiations te secure the recognition of fair terms of er 


ployment. 
We have secured a very earnest and very experienced organis 
of such associations to kindly act as hon. secretary, and he may |] 
addressed as follows:—Mr. Geo. Palmer, Hon. Secretary Assoc. 
.E., 20, Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C. What is wanted | 
he moment is not correspondence requesting us to “send on ft 
particulars and oblige,” but promises to help, and criticisms 
suggestions for our rules. All correspondence must at this sta 
contain stamps for reply; and an entrance fee of 1s. will be du 
eredited to any applicant who encloses it, such payment to ho 
good till he sends a regular subscription. 

Fees of this character sent! in the initial stage will help to pi 
the cost of the expensive preliminary work.—Yours faithfully, 
ASSISTANT. 


London, December 12. 


BARNET £500 CASH PRIZES COMPETITION, CLOSING 
DECEMBER 31. 
To the Editors. 

Dear Sirs,—To make perfectly clear a point which has been rais 
by one intending competitor, we beg leave to draw attention to t 
following :— 

General Conditions, 3.—The words “the same print” should 
understood to mean “a print from the same negative.” 

Class 9.—Lantern Slides.—From negatives on Barnet plates 
films is implied.—Yours truly, Exxiorr anp Sons, Lrp. 

P.S.—May we ask you to kindly call the attention of your reade 
to the fact that the Barnet Competition absolutely closes on 31st in: 

Barnet, Herts, December 7, 1904. 


THE BOVRIL COMPETITION. 
To the Editors. 


Dear -Sirs,—In reply to your correspondent’s inquiry, a list 
successful competitors was published in the “Daily Telegraph” a 
“Daily Express” of November 21. 

All the photographs are being returned to competitors as quick 
as possible, and a printed list of successes is being enclosed with ea 
parcel. The few photographs not yet returned will be sent off I 
fore the 13th inst. 

The first two prize-winners were published in the “TIllustrat 
London News” on the 19th ult. 
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bi be readily understood that the large number of photographs 

i in involved considerable delay in the adjudication and subse- 

nt tepacking of the photos.—We are, dear, sirs, yours faithfully, 
Boyrit, Limrrep. 


bndon, December 9, 1904. 
LEARNING RETOUCHING. 
To the Fditors. 


you kindly permit me to comment upon your 
“Occupation Wanted,” in: the’ corres- 


ing taken many first-class certificates; but he thinks it cannot 
rmunerative as he is told three hours must be spent on each 
we. To this you reply to the effect that the photographic 

market is overstocked, and advise him to turn his talents in 

other direction, whilst correctly informing him that three 
sneed not be spent on each negative. A second query of “ In- 
ouching through postal lessons ?” meets with this reply: ‘ Yes, 
not so well as by personal instruction.” Now, I wish to point 
that if any man should learn the art of retouching, surely it 
ld be one to whom it would come easily, as undoubtedly it would 
* who is already well up in drawing and shadinge— 


am a trade retoucher and teacher of retouching by postal and 
mal course, and at one time I was in exactly the same position 
inquirer,” and was then told the market was overstocked, and 
ewas no hope for me. That was about twenty. years ago, but 
amed retouching. and have never regretted it, as I have made 
ich better living at the art tham I ever expected or hoped to. 
fy profession and trade is overcrowded, and would-be aspirants 
seouraged wholesale, but I maintain there is rcom for really 
workers in every line and direction. If everyone failed to try 
was struck down by the bullet of depression and buried in a 
blanket we should have a world of dead men. Every actor, 
for, artist, etc., cries out “ stinking fish” and warns off the new 
is, but new blood must come along or it all ends in a standstill. 
San employer of retouchers I have found that out of every 
ity replies to my advertiscments that only about five applicants 
been really up to the mark. My difficulty was to get first- 
Shands. With regard to “ Inquirer’s” “three hours . . . spent 
ach negative,” it is absurd! 


mty-five minutes to one hour on an ordinary cab. vig., should 
he limit, unless of exceptional difficulty, and this for best finish. 
leading firms expect, I believe, about eigur cab. vigs. a day, 
less important firms want a larger number. Finding professional 
ichers, especially apprentices—who rarely get much time to 
$ to retouching, and when they do have no professional teacher 
end to them—so backward, I have made their improvement 
quickening a speciality, and with most gratifying results. My 
ls have obtained situations with the leading West-end: and‘ pro- 
lal firms, and many have greatly advanced their market value. 
ers through haying their wives taught retouching, have been 
to devote themselves entirely .to: photography, have formed 
nesses and become successful photographers. I have .changed 
Mecupation of many who were in the same boat as “ Inquirer,’ 
to their gain. 

He 1s not a great living to be made at retouching, but, at least, 
Infortable one can be secured by any good retoucher, properly 
ned, who only displays a little energy -and who. does: not 
nthe fence, ~My brother has been round the world three times, 
from place to place as a retoucher, and taking his chance of 
Ons The market may be overcrowded with weak and de- 
Ke tetouchers, and I believe it is, and—as with every other 
th of work—then all the more reason’ why they should be im- 
ed and not discouraged and turned back. 5 

Your reply that postal lessons are not so good as personal, 


a" e at < s 
oy State that I have been teaching -by_ pestal course-for over 


ten years, and have found it equally as effective as the personal 


instruction, for the pupils are more self-reliant. 7 


I have dozens of high-class testimonials from professional photo- . 
graphers and retouchers all over the world—my latest being from 
New Zealand, and this pupil was already a good retoucher, but 
writes that he prefers my mcihods. If you will refer to the BririsH 
JouRNAL cr PuorocrapHy, March 15, 1901, under heading ‘‘ Re- 
touching Lessons by Post” in “ Answers to Correspondents” columns, 
page 176, you will find you then gave my postal system this criti- 
cism: “We congratulate both tutor and pupil. The specimens of 
work sent are very good indeed, and do the greatest’ credit to Mr. 
Bruce’s method of teaching by post.” 

I assure you my postal pupils are just as smart as the personal. 
Finally, I think it would be better for trade all round if every one 
took a brighter view of things and tried to stir business up rather 
than depress it with gloomy forebedings. ? 

Several of the halipenny daily papers have, by their alarmist 
leaders thrown the country into a chronic state of hump, and closed 
up hundreds of thousands of pockets that might otherwise have been 
Open as usual. Depression is catching, and the people “follow my 
leader” like a lot of sheep.—I am, gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

Hampstead, December 12. T. S. Bruce. 


Oh 


Os the 5th inst., at Unity Hall, before the members of the Bowes 
Park and District Photographic Society, Mr. W. P. Watmough 
gave a demonstration of “Intensification, Reduction, and 
Toning,” by “tabloid” photographic chemicals. The compact form, 
ease of manipulation, and reliable keeping qualities of these products 
appeal conclusively to the amateur photographer, who, with limited 
dark room accommodation, can by this means have at hand formula 
for all branches of work, and readily make up the quantity. of solu- 
tion necessary only for the amiount of work to be done, and thus 
ensure having clean and fresh solution each time. Their value to 
tourists with the camera, owing to their portability, cannot be exag- 
gerated. Mr. Watmough proceeded to-itone’ some lantern slides 
and bromide papers by means of “tabloid” copper ferrocyanide, 
when, in place of three ten ounce solutions necessary in the ordinary 
way, one “tabloid” product to each ounce of water was sufficient. 
The different tones obtained.on both slides and paper by their immer- , 
sion in the bath for. shorter or longer periods was clearly shown, 
specimens being passed round at different stages of the process. 
Mr. Watmough pointed that the developer used in the first. instance 
had some effect in the resultant tone, it being found that Amidol 
developed prints toned somewhat better than any other. A film was 
then cut in half and. one half intensified by means of mercuric iodide 
and sodium sulphite, and afterwards developed by means of Amidol, 
a process always recommended in order to obtain the best results. A 
comparison was then made with the half not treated to show clearly 
the increase of density obtained. Another: film was treated in the 
same way, but reduced by means of “tabloid” potassium ferricyanide. 
The demonstration was followed with great interest by the members, 
who kept up a fire of questions, to which Mr. Watmough readily 
replied. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 
the text portion of the paper. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion ofsthis JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Epirors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.€.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Oo., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Twe 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


ee 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. G. Smith, 562, Oldham Road, Middleton. Two Photographs of Two Christmas 
and New Year Post Cards, containing Four Views each, and Greeting. 
W. Cartmale, Bank House, Lichfield. Photograph entitled “ The King Leaving 
Lichfield Cath »  Photogruph entitled “ Bird's-eye View, Lichfield.” 
H. Dunning, Bri treet, Usk, Mon. Photograph of Llangibby Custle House, 
Monmouthshire. 
. Wilkinson, The Studio, Hornsea, Yorks. 
Little. 


2] 


Two Photographs of the Rev. C. E. 


PAINTINGS REGISTERED :— 


W. Cartmale, 
Hayes.” 


Bank House, Lichfield. Painting entitled “ The 


Painting entitled ‘* Market Day, Lichfield.” 


Walk, Maple 

H. Hernertneron.—If you turn to p. xvi of last week's issue you 
will find the advertisement you require. 

8.—We are unable to satisfactorily answer your query without seeing 
a print showing the faults you complain of, 


ProMptNness.—We think you have just cause for complaint, for 
although the weather has been bad, it has hardly warranted 
such delay. 

W. A. Doveras (Albany).—It would be better for you to wait till 
you arrive here, and then either take priyate lessons or else 
seek a situation with a first-class firm, 


A Smartt Proressronan.—lt 
ment to pass any suc 
apparatus and materia 


is utterly hopeless to expect Par 
h Act as you desire. If you deal 
s you ought to be able to get dealers’ 


ia- 
in 
> 


terms. 
“Puoto. Artist” asks: “How can I become a member of the 
R.P.S.?” In reply: On application to the Secretary of the 


R.P.S., 66, Russell Square, W.C., a form can be obtained 
which, when filled wp, is submitted to council, and election 
will follow, as a rule, in due course. 


H. Cottny Brimrtey asks: “Can you tell me the cause of films 
coming out positive instead of negative? Some films used on a 
voyage to India and developed out there have done so, and 
as some of them are otherwise very good I shall be much 
obliged if you can tell me how to remedy them, if possible. 
Is it any fault in the manufacture?” In reply: This pheno- 
menon is known as reversal of the image, and is generally due 
either to extreme under exposure, prolonged development, or 
excessive over-exposure. It is in no way due to the manufac_ 
ture of the films. The only remedy is to make a negative by 
copying in the camera or contact. 


Szwsrrisine Firms.—‘ ERyTHROSINE” writes: “I invoke your help to 
advise me in extending my knowledge of sensitising gelatine 
emulsion for the different colours. If plates are used no trouble 

is experienced, but with films there is no certainty of results. 

The only cause of failure that occurs to me is in the free alkali 

used. Even with erythrosine (Heechst), no good result is 

obtained. Do you think the ammonia may affect the celluloid 
so that fog producing actions are set up in the emulsion?” In 
reply: We certainly cannot accept the suggestion that ammonia 


would have any action on the celluloid and set up a fogg 
action. The difference in behaviour between films and pla 
is far more likely due to difference in the composition of | 
emulsion. As colour-sensitive films can now be obtained at | 
same price as ordinary, we fail to see what the particu 
advantage in home sensitising 1s. 


“ An Anxtovs Onn” writes: “Being a constant reader of the B. 
I should be obliged if you would kindly enlighten me on t 
point: Myself and a friend went out taking views togeth 
We took two negatives of one particular view, my frie 
taking one negative; I kept the other. Now I have had 
offer from a firm to sell a print to them for reproduction 
one process only. What I want to know is this: If I sell t 
firm a print giving them the rights of reproduction, would t 
affect my friend, or myself, should my friend at any time hi 
an offer or wish to sell a print from his negative for reprod 
tion? He is in his own business and I am in my own.” 
reply: wo or two million people may take the same v: 
from the same standpoint at the same or different times ¢ 
each has a perfect right to dispose of a print for reproduct 
without legally or morally damaging the other and with 
prejudicing himself if the other at any future time sell; 
print or otherwise disposes of the negative. 


“ SranFIELD” writes: “I placed an order for local view postca 
with a firm of publishers and printers of postcards verbe 
through the medium of their London representative. 1 
views were to be my selection, and their photographer 1 
requested by me to meet me at a specified date and place 
take same, the set of views to be my series, which you 4 
see by enclosed card is marked ‘London Bazaar Series.’ At 
time of ordering I produced an estimate from a Continer 
firm, showing a great difference in price of printing (from 
own negatives), remarking to the agent that I could get 
series of fourteen local views at 2s. 6d. each, showing him t 
with the 2s. 6d. extra added to the Continental firm’s pric 
was a long way under his price, adding that to get my o 

and quickly (as he added), I would not mind paying 

hat he would not do the next edition unl 


ra price; also 
he could come down to the Continental price. An import 
point, I think, showing that he fully understood they were 


yright, is the 
about five views, with the wording 
and I told the agent I would return them unless an allowa’ 
was made; this at first they refused to do, saying they wo 
ake them back and reprint. I pointed out to him. that wo 
be a dead loss to them, as I should not allow them to | 
hem at their retail shops, or wholesale in their general ¢ 
ions, as they were my copyright. Eventually they made 
allowance. Why did they make the allowance if they w 
not convinced they had no right to dispose of them? I hi 
since had an edition printed abroad from these same sil 
prints, and they now write saying I am infringing their co 
rights, and intend issuing an injunction. I contend they 
my copyrights; that they took the views by my order; : 
that they have no right to reprint them other than for 1 
What is your opinion?” In reply: We think in a case of 1 
sort verbal agreements are a great mistake, the necessary t 
and trouble involved in putting the facts into writing are 
small that in view of future business, and the ease with wh 
such must go through when everything is set down in bl 
and white, this is warranted. The local views were taken 
the instance of our correspondent, not by him; apparer 
he has paid nothing for the making of the negatives, and tI 
were never in his possession, and were simply to be used 
and for his series of postcards. The copyright belongs to 
firm who made the negatives. -The fact that a second edit 
was to be produced at a lower rate seems to us to be utte 
beside the question of copyright. Again, the allowance 
made by the firm to avoid reprinting. We consider that 
firm in question hold the copyright, or can hold it if re 
tered, and that our correspondent, having put himself in # 
elutches by having the cards reproduced elsewhere, had be’ 
make the best terms he can, 


following circumstan' 
‘ 


ce, viz., the firm sent 
London Bazaar’ omitt 
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EX CATHEDRA. 

Thanks to the great telescopes and the 
hotography. photographic plate, we know the surface 
of the moon—the one which it presents to us—better than 
e know our own planet. There are no dark lunar con- 
inents. Perhaps the finest example among photographic 
maps of the moon is Professor W. H. Pickering’s new 
work, “The Moon,” just issued by John Murray. The 


was impossible in the days of the draughtsman, and is 
one more testimony to the value of the camera to the 
astronomer. 


Every one who has any love for art must 
feel regret when some masterpiece in 
sculpture or painting is borne away by an American) 
millionaire to the other side of the Atlantic. But it comes 
as a surprise to find the same sentiment expressed by a 
Chinaman who writes to the “ Chronicle” from Hong Kong 
to this effect. He has a suggestion to make which is a 
further sign of his Western knowledge. Why, he asks, is 
Not more done in the way of photographically reproducing 
the contents of European galleries? Possibly he is not 
aware of the extent to which reproductions are issued; 
but the fact that such a protest should issue at all from 
‘the Far Hast is a sufficiently surprising fact. 

* * * 


Acute distress of mind is professed by 
the “ Daily Chronicle” at the suggestion 
that visiting cards should be illustrative. 
Mr. John Smith will be seen in person on his card, and 

adame’s, perhaps, will be embellished with the picture of 


photographs 
In Visitin 
Cards, = 


| “What's the matter with Blank’s pickles? 


lunar craters are depicted with a fulness of detail which | 


her favourite poodle. Was it not Mr. Barry Pain’s 
“Eliza’s Husband” who favoured the idea of a neatly- 
decorated card—a conventional flower in the top left-hand 
corner—but was deterred from it from apprehension of an 
increase in the normal price of a shilling for fifty? There 
is really no cause for alarm. Probably no one is sufficiently 
fond of his own features to leave them in miniature on the 
card trays of his friends. The mind of a town traveller 
may see novelty in the idea, though mamy of his predeces- 
sors have adopted it. Because of this very opportunity of 
self-advertisement the “Globe” shrinks from the proposal, 
foreseeing the card of the newest trade millionaire, no 
longer decorously bald, but drawn up in such terms as: 
Adults love 


| them. Children cry forthem. Buy them.” 
* * * 
Impure It is not so very long ago that a case of 
eine adulterated washing soda cropped up, 


and this week two grocers and oilmen 
were fined for selling washing soda containing Glauber’s 
salt (sulphate of soda). It was argued for the defendants 
that the material was sold as soda crystals, and that that 
term did not imply washing soda only, but was used to 
describe many forms of crystallised soda. But while 
various fancy names may be given to washing soda in a 
retail way, “soda crystals” in the alkali trade means 
crystallised carbonate of soda, free from caustic allali, 
and certainly containing no more than minute quantities of 
sulphate of soda. The sophistication of a substance so 
largely employed in photography should not be disregarded, 
for the effect of sulphate of soda will be felt, not only in 
the feebler alkalinity of the carbonate, but in the restrain- 
ing action which the sulphate exerts in development. If 
there is any doubt of the purity of a supply of washing soda 
the pure crystallised carbonate of soda should be used, and, 
indeed, those who purchase chemicals on the small scale 
for their own use only. will be well advised to employ it 
invariably. 
* * * 

Those who have been reared in the metric 
system will have to become accustomed 
to some new terms in its nomenclature if 
the suggestions of the “ Pharma- 
copeia Committee of the Pharmaceutical Society 
are adopted by the Board of Trade. By the 
Weights and Measures Act of 1897 the cubic © centi- 
metre, which is not precisely the one-thousandth part of the 
litre, ceased to be a legal measure of capacity. In place of 
it the “ millilitre” was adopted officially, being defined as: 
the exact thousandth part of one litre. The difference im 
actual work is too small to be of the slightest importance., 
so far as everyday photography is concerned. In fact, the 
processes of volumetric analysis which would be vitiated in 
aecuracy by the employment of c.c.s. instead of millilitres- 


New Names 
for Metric 
Measures. 
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are very few indeed. But millilitre is never likely to 
come into popular usage, and it is now proposed to abbre- 
viate it to “mil.” The tenth part of a millilitre is to be 
called a“ decimil” and the hundredth part one “ 


“centimil.” 
No doubt, while the handwriting of physicians so frequently 
leaves room for the scientific use of the imagination, such 
safeguards against errors are most desirable, but for practi- 
cal purposes, either of chemistry or photography, thére is 
little to be gained by getting rid of the cubic centimetre. 


%* * * 


An Emulsion Great sensitiveness and fine grain are 
Patent. claimed for a process of emulsion pre- 
paration, for which protection has been granted in Ger- 
many. ‘The description given by the patentee, Herr J. 
Gaedicke, shows that the process is certainly roundabout, 
sufficiently so to be uncommercial, we should think; but it 
does not convince us that there is any actual novelty or 
advance. In brief, the method is said to consist in the pre- 
paration of a’ slow, unripened emulsion, which is afterwards 
rendered sensitive by ammonia or other alkali, the alkali 
being finally neutralised with an acid. It is stated that the 
emulsion is allowed to set at once and forthwith pressed 
through canvas and washed. It is then liquefied, with 
possibly the addition of gelatine, and diluted to twenty 
times the weight of the dissolved gelatine. It is then 
warmed to 165 deg. Fahr. and a few cubic centimetres of 
ammonia or trimethylamine added. The whole is digested 
at 105 deg. for from one to four hours, and the alkali then 
neutralised by the addition of tartaric, citric, oxalic, or sul- 
phuric acid. The emulsion is then ready to be used. 
Photographic literature of the eighties contains many such 
prescriptions for the preparation of a more rapid emulsion, 
though it was usual to remove the ammonia by washing. 
Tt is difficult to see how any benefit is expected from citrate 
or sulphate of ammonia in the film. 


* * * 


SupplementaryF or some years it was one of the articles 
Exposure. of faith of the old worker that a supple- 
mentary exposure enabled better results to be obtained, 
particularly in cases of under-exposure. Many devices 
were arranged by means of which the supplemental 
or flash exposure, as it was sometimes called, could be 
made, and both white and red light were used for this 
purpose. A patent has been recently taken out in Ger- 
amany with the same intent, for the placing behind a sensi- 
tive plate or film in the dark-slide of a phosphorescent 
surface, and allowing the two, to remain in situ for from 
twelve to twenty-four hours. The patentee states that 
during exposure the rays that produce the latent image 
partially penetrate the plate or film, and produce a faintly 
phosphorescent image, which by continued contact with 
the plate produces a better exposed image, and consider- 
ably softer images, whilst increased orthochromatic action 
is obtained, so that yellow, green, orange, and red appear 
proportionately much stronger in the negative, and blue 
and violet much softer than when the light-absorbing and 
light-emitting screen is omitted. This action, it is stated, 
is much stronger if the dark slide be warmed for a few 
minutes after exposure. Some four years ago, Captain 
Colson suggested that a better exposed result was obtained 
if the plate was exposed through the glass and the film 
was backed up by a piece of white card or other reflecting 
material. In this case, of course, the film was practically 
in contact with the reflecting surface. What the precise 
result would be when a comparatively thick glass support 
is interposed between the phosphorescent surface and the 
light sensitive film remains to be proved. At first sight, 


at any rate, it hardly suggests fine definition; nor is it 


possible to quite accept the statement that a better ortho- 
chromatic rendering is to be obtained. 


* * * 

Honours to At the anniversary meeting of the 
Belen Chemical Society, the Copley Medal was 
Science. presented by the President to Sir 

William Crookes “for his experi- 
mental researches in chemistry extending over a 
period of fifty years.” Photography. may be proud 
of such a man, who early graduated in photo- 


graphic work, and who, it may be remembered, in the 
early days of this Journal, occupied its editorial chair. 
Then, again, at one time, when wet-plate photography was 
virtually the only photographic process in use, the names 
of Mawson and Swan were as familiar as household words. 
Mr. Swan is now Sir J. W. Swan, whose name is known 
all over the world, and on the same occasion he was pre- 
sented with the Hughes Medal, awarded to him “for his in- 
vention of the incandescent electric lamp and his other in- 
ventions and improvements in the practical applications of 
electricity. Not directly included in the award are his 
inventions in dry-plate photography, which have so mach 
increased our powers of experimental investigation.” 
Though not directly connected with photographic work 
among the week’s announcements of awards may be noted 
that the first occasion of the Lavoisier Gold Medal being 
awarded to a British man of science is the receipt by 
Professor Sir James Dewar, F.R.S., for his researches on 
the liquefaction of gases. To complete the tale the dis- 
tribution of the Nobel prizes is announced, Sir William 
Ramsay having been awarded the £8,000 prize for chemistry 
research, and Lord Rayleigh, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy at the Royal Institute, that for physics. 


* * * 
The First Judging from the reports in our Ameri- 
Brocrsanie can contemporaries, this exhibition has 
Salon. been a decided success, numerically, at 


any vate, notwithstanding the rabid op- 
position it has: met with in certain quarters, for no less 
than 9,000 prints were entered of which 2,000 passed an 
ordinary jury, and this number was still further reduced 
to 550 by the jury of artists. The “ Photo-Era” says:— 
“The work of the jury upset many of the preconceived 
ideas of the Salon Committee. Many prints which a jury 
of photographers had passed in previous instances were 
rejected as unsound, and some-work lacking in some 
technical points was declared to be artistically good. The 
majority of the gum-bichromate prints submitted were 
rejected, and those accepted were almost wholly straight 
work. The mixture of hand work and lens work was 
almost always disastrous. Photographs were judged 
as such, and examples of brush work were judged 
as paintings. One of the jurors said ‘on this 
point: ‘Some of this brush work must be regarded 
as painting, and much of it is better than a poor painter 
could do; but when photographers place their work on 
the level of painting, it must be judged as painting, and 
be as good as the work of a good painter” The most 
important point with the jury was the truth of the values. 
Every picture in which values were not correctly anc 
harmoniously rendered was rejected. This was an inno- 
vation, for previous salon juries have considered mainly 
the question of tone. While tone is one of the funda- 
mentals of art, line is far more important, and value 
supreme, and both of these essentials have been much 
neglected in the past by photographers. Now that a new 
standard of judgment has been ‘set up by a wholly com- 
petent jury, we may expect to see definite progress towards 
photographic truth.” 
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. Grave Professor Turner, in last week’s 
Ror “Nature” discusses a very disturbing 
n Star hs. matter which thas lately been noted in 
jnotographs.- 


regard to photographic star records in 
«Circular No. 11 of the International Astrophotographic 
BF eoce of July, 1900. If there is one class of evidence 
nore than another held as supplying irrefragable data it 
the negatives taken of the stars’ and planets, when sub- 
ted to certain well-known corrections ; but in measuring 
e photographs of the planet Eros, taken in the winter 
¢ 1900-1, when it made a very near approach to this 
arth, @ serious discrepancy has been observed between 
the photographs taken im Paris and those in Algiers, with 
ae as precisely similar as the constructor could 
nake them, although the plates were used the same way, 
measured similarly, with careful attention to certain 
own sources of error. It may be said that it is rather 
te in the day to make this diseovery—four years belated 
put, as Professor Turner points out, the measurement of 
the plates involves enormous labour, and has only been 
rtially accomplished even yet. This error may be 
briefly described as a variation in the relative positions of 
the stars on the negatives taken, instead of their being in 
one constant position. The actual difference may appear 
but slight, yet, when it refers to objects at such immense 
distances, it means entire absence of the exactitude antici- 
nated and expected. The error is not the same in all, 
bub i ranges over half a second of arc, and, as Professor 
“We want to measure the hundredth of a 


figures. The focus of the telescopes used is not given; 
but let us assume it to be twelve feet. Half a second of 
are variation then would mean about the three-thousandth 
of an inch—that is to say, taking a concrete example, a 
siar on one plate does not coincide with its position on 
mother by a distance equal to the thickness of a page in 
the “B.J.P. Almanac” split into six! “It is disappoint- 
ing,” he says, “to find no satisfactory suggestion as to 
the cause of error im the paper which gives an account of 
it.” Professor Turner goes on to say: “It seems more 
likely to the writer that the cause may be sought in the 
dbject-glass of the photographic telescope, and, to be more 
precise, in an error of centring of the crown lens rela- 
tively to the flint. Such an error is well known to opti- 
jans, and is easily detected in the visual telescope by the 
tinge of colour on one side of a star image, when slightly 
out of focus. But the images formed by a photographic 
elescope are not examined by the eye in the regular course 
‘of work, and such an error might therefore escape detec- 
tion until revealed by such a comparison of measures as is 
given above. The stray light on one side of the image 
Would not be strong enough to affect the sensitive film 
in the case of faint stars, but for a brigkt star it would 
Spread the image in that direction, and so introduce a 
Spurious displacement of the centre. If this explanation 
be correct, the error cam both be detected and eliminated 
by tuning the object-glass through 180 deg.” The whole 
Maiter is so important, and, we might say, unanticipated, 
that we may expect to see it well discussed, and probably to 
the benefit of our optical knowledge; we do not anticipate 
that it will in any way prove that the photographic aspect 
of the question will need reviewing. 


—_—_____¢_______ 


Boroven Polytechnic Photographic Society.—Ihe tenth annual 
exhibition of this society will be opened on Tuesday, December 27, 
a 7 p.m., by the Mayor of Southwark (the Rey. A. W. Jephson, 


> L.C.C.), and will close on Saturday, December 31. Admission 
Tee, 


THE CARBON PROCESS FOR PICTURES IN 
VARIOUS COLOURS. 


Ag the present time there seems to be an increasing 
desire amongst photographers and their patrons for 
pictures in a variety of colours, such as various shades 
of reds, browns, blues, greens, etc., and the demand has 
o be met. A very general method of meeting it is by 
oning bromide pictures in various ways, but it must be 
admitted that it is a somewhat troublesome one, espe- 
cially when several different solutions have to be employed. 
The “boiling” method for browns or sepias is perhaps 
the least troublesome, and the colours obtainable with 
it are good. It is, however, when we come to some of 
the other colours, such as blues, greens, reds, by toning, 
hat the trouble steps in, with all but those who 
ake extra pleasure in photographic manipulation. 
There is also the doubt—and a serious one ib 
is with some of the methods—as to the stability 
of the results when they are obtained. Furthermore, it 
is a difficult matter, with all but the most experienced, to 
obtain, with some colours, say, half a dozen or a dozen prints 
all of the same identical tint. This may not be a serious 
matter with the amateur, but with the professional the 
case is different. His pictures must all be of the colour 
ordered by his customer. 

The process that yields the greatest variety of colours 
with certainty is, undoubtedly, the carbon process, and 
with it there is no question of getting the prints of 
exactly the same colour, while of their stability there is 
no question. All manufacturers of the tissues are now 
issuing some twenty or more different colours, and the 
tints of these vary with the different makers, although 
they may bear similar names. Therefore, he who cannot 
get a colour or tint to suit his taste must indeed be 
dificult. to please. The carbon process is one of the 
simplest of all to work, yet there seems to be two objec- 
tions to it. 

The first objection is that if the tissue be purchased 
ready sensitised, a dozen pieces must be taken at a time, 
when often only half a dozen, or less, prints are required, 
and, as the tissue will only keep for a couple of weeks or 
so, the rest is wasted, unless it be stored in a chloride of 
calcium case, and that is not possessed by every one. 
Still, if some of the dozen pieces have to be wasted, the 
loss is not, after all, very great; yet one does not like 
wasting material. The second objection is this: If the 
tissue has to be sensitised by the user, the idea seems 
to prevail that it is a troublesome business unless suitable 
drying arrangements are at command. To dispel this 
idea is the object of the present article. 

In all the text-books great stress is laid on the condi- 
tions under which the tissue, after sensitising, must be 
dried in order to avoid partial or complete insolubility 
and other troubles. These are such as avoidance of 
noxious vapours from drains, fumes from burning gas, 
dust, etc.; also that the tissue must not be dried too 
slowly. It is true that all these precautions have to be 
taken when the tissue is dealt with in large quantities— 
as in its manufacture—or when large sheets are con- 
cerned. When, however, small pieces—say up to 12 by 10, 
or even larger—are required there is no difficulty in the 
way if the following method be adopted. With it the 
tissue may be sensitised and dried in any ordinary room 
in full daylight, while at the same time it will be protected 
from injurious fumes even if gas be burning in the place, 
while injury from dust is avoided. The method is not 
new, as it has before been referred to in the JouRNAL, 
but it does not appear to be so generally known to small 
workers of the carbon process as it deserves to be. If it 


were, it would doubtless be the one most generally 
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employed iby those desirous of producing pictures either 
on paper or as lantern slides in a variety of colours. 

Here is the method. First the sensitising bath is made. 
A convenient strength is two ounces of-bichromate of 
potash in-three pints of water. When dissolved, a dram 
or two of liquor ammonia is added. The quantity of 
ammonia is very immaterial, so long as it is sufficient to 
neutralise any free acid that may be in the bichromate, 
as any excess flies off as the tissue dries. The solution 
may be used over and over again, or until it becomes a 
pronounced brown in colour. Various additions to the 
bichromate solution have at times been suggested, but 
they are quite unnecessary, and are not used by practical 
workers, or by makers of tissues. There is a decided 
advantage in sensitising one’s own tissue that may be 
pointed out here, namely, that it may be sensitised to 
specially suit different types of negatives, and that with 
the same solution. It is tolerably well known nowadays, 
in the carbon process, that a negative which has harsh 
contrasts should be printed in a strongly sensitised tissue, 
and one lacking in contrasts in a weakly sensitised one, 
in order to get the best results the negative is capable of 
yielding. 

The tissue is immersed in the solution—adhering air 
bubbles, of course, being removed—and allowed to remain 
according to the degree of sensitiveness desired. A long 
immersion means a highly sensitised tissue, by reason of 
the quantity of solution absorbed by the gelatinous 
coating. A short immersion, on the other hand, produces 
a less sensitive one, suitable for flat or feeble negatives. 
As a rough guide to time, it may be mentioned that for 
a medium type of negative, if the tissue be allowed to 
remain in the bath until it just becomes flaccid, it will 
be about right. When the tissue has absorbed the 
requisite quantity of solution (large or small), it is 
removed and squeegeed on to a ferrotype plate, or one 
of tin, zine, or the like, which has previously been rubbed 
over with French chalk or been very slightly waxed, and 
then reared up in some place, where it will dry in a few 
hours—say on a mantel-shelf with the tissue next the 
wall. When dry, it can be stripped off the plate, and is 
then ready for use; it will be perfectly flat, and will 
possess the surface of the plate upon which it was dried. 
Now, it will be seen that, while drying, the gelatinous sur- 
face will be perfectly protected from all injurious fumes, 
and also from dust, while the paper, yellowed by the 
bichromate, will be ample protection from light, whether 
day or artificial. 

A word should be said about the squeegeeing. If a 
highly sensitised tissue be desired, this should be lightly 
done, only sufficiently heavy to just remove, or rather 
equalise, the superfluous solution. If a very lightly sensi- 
tised one is wished, the squeegeeing may be done heavily, 
so as to remove as much as possible of the solution, even 
from the paper backing. It will now be seen that the 
sensitising and drying of carbon tissue in small quantities 
is ‘an exceedingly simple and certain operation, while the 
working of the carbon process, as most know, is sim- 
plicity itself. 


o> 


Tue first Bohemian concert of the “Gramme” Recreation Club, 
which has been founded by the employees of Messrs. J: J. Griffin and 
Sons, Ltd., was held on Saturday last at the Holborn Restaurant, 
Mr. T. Briggs (director) in the chair, and “he was supported by 
Messrs. Pennell, Cornute, Thompson, and Shepherd. A most enjoy- 
able evening was spent, and the efforts of the following artists were 
particularly appreciated :—Miss Pesenti, Mrs. Reid, and Messrs. 
Wilson, Wiles, Read, and Williams. So successful were the whole 


arrangements that it is hoped to give further concerts from time to 
time. 


SODA. 


THE case of. adulteration to which we refer under “EF: 
Cathedra” is a reminder of the confusion which woul 
seem to exist in the minds of many photographers.as to th 
different substances. which are loosely called “soda” it 
the wholesale or retail trade. _. Caustic soda, washing sode 
or sodium bicarbonate might each be supplied to a perso: 
who asks for “soda”: which he would get depends on thi 
status of the salesman. Now, in photographic work th 
most commonly used sodium alkali is sodium carbonate ii 
the crystalline form, the “soda crystals” of the Tunbridg 
Wells case. Usually it is specified as “soda carbonat 
eryst.” in formule, but if the crystallised form is not s 
denoted it is safe to assume that the crystals are meant 
Dry, or anhydrous, sodium carbonate, which is the onh 
other form of carbonate in the retail trade, is not likely t 
be meant by a writer unless he specially directs its use. I 
is the strongest form of sodium carbonate to be obtained 
and, roughly speaking, will do the work of three times it: 
weight of the crystallised salt. This latter, sold as “sods 
carb. cryst.,” “soda crystals”—washing soda—should con 
tain, if pure, 37.07 per cent. of the dry sodium carbonate 
Bottled samples, supplied to photographers, which we hav 
examined, have contained a little in excess of that propor. 
tion—a fact which naturally comes about from the efflores 
cent property of the salt. Commercial washing sodas are 
not so pure as this. We nave found them to contain 34 pel 
cent. of dry carbonate, which is a little less than the stan 
dard quoted by the analysis called for the prosecution ir 
the Tunbridge case. So long as they are within a per cent 
or two of this figure, however, there should be no reason tc 
complain of the carbonate in development and for othe1 
photographic purposes. But it will be different if a sample 
so impure as those taken at Tunbridge is being used. The 
percentages of sulphate of soda found by the analysts 
were :— 


34 p.c. 18.78 p.c. 61.87 p.c. 60.7 p.c. 


The differences in these figures are explained by the suppo- 
sition that the sulphate had been added to the carbonate 
after the manufacture of the latter. The percentages oi 
crystallised carbonate were :— 


64 p.c. 78.89 p.c. 35.29 p.c. 39.4 p.c. 


which figures must be divided by three, roughly, to obtain 
the percentage of actual dry sodium carbonate. 

The moral of these figures is that apparent vagaries im 
development may be capable of explanation on examination 
of the chemicals, and, though that course is not usually the 
one which the photographer is in a position to take, the 
moral is no less pertinent when it takes the form of advice 
to purchase reputable brands from reliable sources, and to 
recollect that a trifle saved in chemicals may work out to 
the spoiling of the ship for the proverbial ha’porth of tar. 


—+ 


Lorp Wirt1am Nevitn appeared recently at the Tunbridge Wells 
County Court upon a judgment summons in respect of a debt of £20 
for photographs, due to a local photographer named Glanville. Or 
behalf of the judgment creditor, it was stated that the debt was 
originally about £70, and it was in respect of photographs of Lord 
William and his family and of some graves. Lord William Nevill 
told Judge Emden that he was entirely without means, and, although 
he lived in Eaton Square, he was dependent upon his friends for 
everything. The sale of his book produced about £400, most of 
which was distributed among his creditors. His debts at the present 
time were over £3,000, and he had no means of paying them. The 
Judge held that there was not sufficient evidence of means, and he: 
made no order. He remitted the fine of £5 imposed upon the debtor 
for not appearing at the last Court. 
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4 THE STEREOFACTOR. 


A New ATTACHMENT FOR THE STEREOSCOPE. 


FXDOUBTEDLY nothing photographic is more beautiful than 
well-executed stereogram as seen in the stereoscope, espe- 
jally a stereoscopic transparency. It is not every photo- 
mapher, however, who possesses the means of obtaining 
fereoscopic negatives, 1m spite of the various easy methods of 
forking with one lens only, or who, having the means, can 
Jvays spare the necessary time, or rely on his apparatus being 
and exactly when opportunity favours. There are sure to 
ie many excellent pictures which the worker, perhaps, regret- 
ally wishes he had taken stereoscopically, in order to receive 
he full advantage of the admirable relief which is evidently 
here present, though thrown away, in the monocular photo- 
maph. To such the following description of a very simple 
method by which a pair of ordinary non-stereoscopic prints 
r fransparencies may be viewed in remarkably realistic relief 
may possibly appeal, besides proving attractive also to the 
more serious body of stereoscopic workers. 


t goes without saying that actual stereoscopic relief cannot 


ae 


obtained by the use of two similar pictures. Far be it 
tom the writer to resuscitate this ancient and exploded heresy, 
ihich, however, appears in its time to have misled many. 
method of using the two similar prints now to be described 
Ssuch that, while under examination in the special holder 
movided for the purpose, they virtually cease to be similar 
tints, becoming in reality a pair of dissimilar pictures. This 
a sound paradoxical, but is, as will now be shown, not only 
ssible, but easily accomplished. 

Suppose, for example, we take the case of a couple of squares 
led with a number of equally spaced vertical lines, as 
Hig. 1. When a couple of these similarly divided squares 
aced with their centres in line with the axes of the 
“ the rays proceeding from the different lines of each 
lagram will be absolutely identical. If, however, these two 
lagrams are inclined equally so that their outside edges 
ne hearer to the observer than the point of junction, as shown 
plan by Fig. 2, the rays reaching the eyes are no longer 
equal distances apart, as will be readily seen. The rays 
Moceeding from the division lines on the squares are, in fact, 
trther apart on the left-hand side of the diagram A and 


closer together on the right-hand; while in the diagram B 
this condition of affairs is exactly reversed. In other words, 
when viewed in the manner described, a pair of similar 
pictures have become dissimilar. 

Of course, it is not suggested that even two dissimilar 
pictures will necessarily give a stereoscopic effect unless 
certain other conditions are fulfilled. Nor will the inclination 
of two similar pictures in the manner described reproduce 
the state of things obtaining im a pair of ordinary stereo- 
scopic prints. It will, however, go very far towards this 
consummation, especially when the artificial dissimilarity is 
assisted by a simple expedient in mounting. Two exactly 
similar prints are obtained and trimmed to a suitable size, 
say about 34 in. by 3 in., taking care that all horizontal 
parts of the pictures are level with each other. The two 
prints must be cut to precisely the same size and include 
an identical amount of subject. Next carefully rule with 
a pencil and trim off one-eighth of an inch from the right- 
hand side of the right picture and a similar amount from 
the left-hand side of the left picture, as shown by the dotted 
lines in Fig. 3. Then mount the two prints in the same 
relative position, at about one-eighth of an inch apart, seeing 
that they are perfectly level. Thin cardboard should be used 


for the purpose. When the prints are dry any necessary 
spotting or burnishing may be done, and a line is now scored 
lightly with a penknife down the centre of the card between 
the pictures, so that it will readily fold in the middle. The 
cardboard should not be cut right through, and, in any case, 
a hinge of gummed paper or thin tape at the back will be 
an. improvement. 

The slide is now ready for viewing, for which a special 
holder is required. To this the writer and inventor has given 
the name of the “Stereofactor,” as fairly well expressing its 
peculiar function and use. It consists of a pair of metal 
grooves inclined to each other at an angle of about 140 degrees, 
with, in the centre, a pair of upright springs forming a clip 
to held the slide. This device is readily fashioned in thin 
brass, aluminium, zinc, or tin by any one handy with tools, 
or will be made to order by any metal worker for a small 
charge. It can be screwed to the slide holder of the stereo- 
scope, but it might equally well be provided with spring clips 
at the bottom to grip any holder; and, indeed, this would 
be necessary if the instrument used were one of the aluminium 
construction now popular. 

In use, the slide is bent in the middle and inserted between 
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the springs of the upright clip, the bottom of the slide resting 
in the grooves below. The slides should be examined in a 
bright light, falling equally on both pictures, and with the 
holder as far aesmaenl from the eyepiece as it is possible 
for the observer to see comfortably in sharp focus. 
picture will then be perceived, possessing remarkable relief 
and realism. So much is this the case that many to whom 
the effect has been shown have been unable to distinguish 
between the relief produced by this means and that resulting 
rom the display of actual stereoscopic slides. It should be 
noted that the use of the holder for viewing the latter is 
in no way interfered with, but that the two descriptions of 
slides may be viewed alternately without any alteration of 
the instrument, except that the focus will differ slightly in 
each case, which is easily allowed for in the modern pattern 
of stereoscope. 

It may be stated at once that every subject is not suitable 
or this method of inspection. Since the sensation of relief 
obtained is not secured by the ordinary means of  stereo- 
scopy, but is largely suggestive and imaginative, it is requisite 
hat relief should be as fully as possible rendered in the 
picture. That is to say, the prints selected must be bright, 
vigorous, and well modelled, with the divers planes properly 
differentiated. Unless this condition is secured the result 
will be disappointing. The sensation of relief is apparently, 


ie 


to a great extent, caused by a favourable conjunction of what 
are Seam as the criteria of distance, which seem to receive 
an added emphasis by the combined use of the stereoscopic 
lenses and the stereofactor attachment. That a certain kind 
and degree of relief, varying according to the suitability of 
the subject, may be perceived under favourable CHRO TENS ene 
even in a single photograph, the well-known “Verant” of 
Dr. Moritz von Rohr amply proves. 

A great merit of the stereofactor attachment is the variety 
of material which may be pressed into service as slides. 
Picture postcards, both plain and coloured, ordinary por- 
traits, advertisements and engravings cut from the illustrated 
journals, may be suitably trimmed, mounted, and adapted 
for viewing. Duplicate pairs of transparencies or lantern 
slides are also available, and afford striking pictures. The 
mounting, once understood, is amazingly simple, and dozens 
of excellent slides may be made in an evening. The interest 
of the stereoscope is, needless to say, immensely enhanced, and 
its scope greatly widened. \ There soon comes a_ peculiar 
fascination in watching for suitable subjects and promptly 
making or obtaining an extra copy. 

Of course, the stereofactor picture can never expect to 
supersede the legitimate stereoscopic slide. Such a thing 
is not for a moment desired or suggested. It is merely 
intended to occupy its distinctive place as a useful accessory 
to the. stereoscope, enabling many previously impossible sub- 


A: single 


jects te be included in the worker’s harvest of slides. Y 
have used the word distinctive advisedly ; for while in mau 
cases the rendering of relief by the stereofactor is notab 
inferior to that of ordinary stereoscopy, in some instances 
is distinctly superior. This is, after all, only what might | 
expected, considering the totally different principle on whi 
the two systems proceed. Curiously enough, the apprehensic 
of relief as shown by a stereofactor picture, being so much 
matter of suggestion, appears to vary in different individual 
for, although in the majority of cases the effect is at on 
recognised and appreciated, in one or two instances {tl 
observer has professed utter inability to see any relief wha 
ever. The same thing has, however, in a somewhat differe 
form, been said of the ordinary stereoscopic slide. It wou 
seem that there are some people whose power of visual: accor 
modation, psychical perception, or whatever it may be pr 
ferred to call it, is less developed than that of others. 

A. Loo 


a 


ON THE 
SODIUM 


DEVELOPING PROPERTIES OF 
HYDROSULPHITE AND = OF 
ORGANIC HYDROSULPHITES. 
ALKALINE Hydrosulphites. 


PUR 
SOME 


The developing properties of hydr 
sulphurous acid and of alkaline hydrosulphites were shown 
the first time in the year 1887 (+). In order to use these sw 
stances as developers, they must be produced in the dish ; 
the moment of developing, owing to their unstable natur 
as they speedily lose their developing power. 

Hydrosulphurous acid was originally formed by the adc ditic 
of granulated zinc to a solution of sulphurous acid. 1 
addition to the hydrosulphurous acid, the’ liquid containe 
hydrosulphite of zinc. The images produced were weak 
fogged. 

Hydrosulphite of soda, prepared by adding granulated zil 
to bisulphite of soda, gives results which are inferior eve 
to those supplied by the solution of nascent hydrosulphuro 
acid (4), 

No practical improvement haying been made in the stabil 
and purification of hydrosulphurous acid or of its salts sin, 
its developing properties were indicated, the results obtain 
by development with that substance have not improved.. ~ 

Quite recently the, Badische Amilin und Soda Fabrik ha’ 
succeeded in obtaining pure anhydrous hydrosulphite of soc 
by treating with sulphurous anhydride sodium suspended | 
ether. (?). The resulting product has the. appearance of 
white powder, is unalterable in dry air, is readily solubie | 
water, while its aqueous solutions’ only decompose slowly. 

Our study of the developing properties of this substan 
has proved them to bd widely different from those of tl 
impure product formerly experimented with. 

The aqueous solution of purée sodium hydrosulphite acts 
an energetic developer, the image obtained being very vigorou 
but fog forms¢within a few, seconds, and increases as de¥eloy 
ment is prolonged. 

It is possible, however, completely to avoid this fogging k 
the addition of a sufficient quantity of 10 per cent. solutio 
of petasstum bromide to the developer, and the use of hydrosu 
phite solutions suitably diluted and sufficiently acidulate 
by sodium bisulphite. The following proportions appeared 1 
us to give the best results :— 


Water “ 1,000 ce. 
Hydrosulphite of sole 20lGe, 
10 per cent. solution potassium imaantiale 10) Ge, 
Commercial bisulphite of soda ... 100 ce. 


With this developer a normal exposure may be develope 


1A. & L. Luméere, ‘ Bullet® de la Société Francaise de Photographie,’ 1887. 
* French Patent No. 336,942, 
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jn about three minutes. An excess of sodium bisulphite doas 
not appreciably prolong development. 

If the hydrosulphurous acid is freed by adding an acid to 
the hydrosulphite solution, it becomes brown, and loses con- 
siderably in developing power, the image being less vigorous 
and considerably more fogged than with the hydrosulphite 
of soda. 

Notwithstanding its energetic action, hydvosulphite of soda 
js not of practical use, owing to the strong smell emanating 
from its solutions. E 

Organic Hydrosulphites.—A study of the properties of hydro- 
sulphite of soda led us to endeavour to prepare hydrosulphites 
of organic bases themselves possessing developing properties, 
jn such manner as to obtain saline compounds of which the 
acid-of a mineral nature and the base of an organic nature 
are both developing substances. Hitherto among analogous 
dies only those were known which were formed by the com- 
pination of two organic compounds, one acting as acid, the 
other as base. In this class are included metoquinone 
(quinomet) and hydramine. 

We succeeded in obtaining various organic hydzosulphites 
—at least, what the study of the properties of these bodies 
el us to suppose to be such, their instability, however, render- 
ing analysis uncertain. 

(1) Hydrosulphite of Diamidophenol.—By mixing equi-mole- 
cular aqueous solutions containing equal quantities of chlor- 
hydrate of diamidophenol and hydrosulphite of soda, a crystal- 
ine precipitate, formed of white flakes, is obtained within a 
few seconds. If the solutions are sufficiently concentrated the 
mixture resolves itself within a short time into a crystalline 
mass. Concentrated solutions of soda sulphite, soda bisul. 
phite, or soda hyposulphite give no such precipitate with 
solutions of chlorhydrate of diamidophenol; we may therefore 
suppose that it is hydrosulphite of diamidophenol which is 
formed. Further, the study of the properties of the com- 
pound, purified by washing in water, in alcohol, and then in 
ether, confirms this theory. Im fact, this compound possesses 
all the properties of diamidophenol and of hydrosulphite. Tf, 
alter it is precipitated in the aqueous solution, one attempts 
to dry the crystalline mass on a porous brick, it becomes 
suldenly hot, gives off a quantity of sulphurous acid, and 
becomes a charred mass. 

Quantitative analysis of the sulphuric acid in this substance, 
after oxidising the hydrosulphurous acid by bromine water, 
fives numbers nearly corresponding to, although slightly lower 
than, those equivalent to the formula ‘ 

C,H, (OH,NH., NH.), SO,H. 

No certain conclusion, however, as to its composition can be 
drawn from analysis, as this substance is constantly losing 
sulphurous acid. 

It is slightly soluble in cold water (solubility 1-600), but 
‘readily dissolves in sulphite of soda (solubility 24 per cent. 
‘in a3 per cent. solution of anhydrous sulphite); it is but 
‘sligh ly soluble in aleohol, and insoluble in ether. 

(2) Hydrosulphite of Diamidoresorcine.—Mixed solutions, 
tyen of low concentration, of chlorhydrate of diamidoresorcine 
amd sodium hyposulphite produce a crystalline precipitate, 
which is formed under conditions similar to those existing 

m the case of such formation with chlorhydrate of diamido- 
phenol, and which, when isolated and purified in the same way 
as the latter, contains at the same time the properties of 
hydrosulphurous acid and diamidoresorcine. Its solubility in 


water and in solutions of soda sulphite is similar to that 
of the product given by diamidophenol; it is as unstable 
he latter, and constantly gives off sulphurous acid. 
ysis of the sulphuric acid by the same means as before 
séve a result slightly below that corresponding to the formula 
C,H, (OH, NH,, OH, NH.) SO.H. 

Triamidophenol.—Chlorhydrate of 


as 
Ana 


(3) Hydrosulphite of 


triamidophenol (obtained by veduction of picric acid) im 
aqueous ‘solution has a similar reaction on the solution of 
hydrosulphite of soda, and produces a crystalline precipitate, 
the formation of which is slower than in the case of diamido- 
phenol and diamidoresorcine ; its solubility in water is greater, 
and its other properties are similar to the two latter sub- 
stances. 

(4) Hydrosulphite of Paraphenylene-Diamine.—We  suc- 
ceeded in obtaining with chlorhydrate of paraphenylene-dia- 
mine and hydrosulphite of soda, working under the same 
conditions as before, a somewhat unstable crystalline com- 
pound possessing the properties of hydrosulphurous acid and 
paraphenylene-diamine. Its formation is less rapid, and iti 
is more soluble in water than the compounds produced by 
the amidophenols. 

Hydrosulphites obtained with Aromatic Monamines.— 
Operating in the same manner as with the amidophenols and 
diamines, we have been able to prepare unstable crystalline 
compounds with hydrosulphite of soda and chlorhydrates of 
aniline, of ortho and paratoluidine and of commercial xylidine, 
i.e., with bases not having developing properties. On the 
other hand, simple monamine-phenols and substituted pro 
ducts therefrom, such as paramidophenol and metol, gave no 
such compounds. 

The Developing Properties of Organic Hydrosulphites.— 
We have tested the developing properties of the above-described. 
new compounds. The constitution of those furnished with 
developing bases, such as diamidoresorcine, diamidophenol.,. 
triamidophenol, and paraphenylene-diamine, might lead us ta 
expect these substances to possess great developing powers. 
We found that all these substances appear to act in prac- 
tically the same manner. In simple aqueous solution they 
deyelop very slowly and give a feeble image, while they are 
but slightly soluble in water. If, however, they are dissolved 
in a solution of soda sulphite, energetic developers are 
obtained, but these give a deep fog, even when alkaline 
bromide and bisulphite are used. The compounds resulting, 
from hydrosulphites and monamines do not appear to possess 
developing properties. 

In short, pure hydrosulphite of soda, employed in the 
manner we have herein indicated, constitutes a rapid and 
very energetic developer, which may be used with the addition 
of a large quantity of sodium bisulphite without appreciably 
prolonging development; this, as we know, not being the case 
with organic developers. 

On the other hand, the unstable combinations of hydro- 
sulphurous acid with organic developing bases are of no 
importance as developers, and do not realise the expectations 
which might be raised by their constitution. 


A. ann L. Lumrerr anp A. SEYEWETz. 


Tur suggested formation of a photographic society for Cromer 
made a short time ago is beginning to take definite shape. Mr. D. 
Dulley is acting hon. secretary pro tem., and it is intended to con- 
yvene a meeting of all interested at an early date. 


“La Forocraria Arristics” is the title of a new international 
monthly review, which is published at Turin, and is the most sump- 
tuous of all photographic monthlies that we have yet seen. The 
first number contains three full-page photogravures, a magnificent 
specimen of bromide printing, and a trichromatic print. The text is 
in Italian and French. 


Ar the meeting of the Hackney Photographic Society, held on the 
13th inst., two lantern slide competitions were decided as follows :— 
1. For Set of Three Slides, “Scenes Typical of London Life.”— 
Awards, First prize, W. Selfe; second prize, W. A. I. Hensler. 
2. For Set of Four Slides from Negatives taken at Society Outings.— 
Awards: First prize, F. E. Roofe; second prize, F. W. Burt. 
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A MORAL FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
By an Occastonan CORRESPONDENT. 

In the early vagrant days of photography, when the elder ones 
of the present generation wore ankle-strap shoes and curls, 
an elderly barber in a Midland town invested in a camera and 
plunged into the “likeness business.” We were primarily in- 
terested in him because his windows displayed penny toys— 
much more wonderful they were than those wonderful ones 
sold on Ludgate Hill. The old man was, in his way, a depart- 
ment store. He was a newsagent as well as toyman, and he 
took orders for funerals. His funeral cards (which he did 
not print, but was merely agent for) were in great demand. 
On Friday and Saturday evenings he opened a butcher’s shop, 
and on Sundays he acted as assistant verger. How he managed 
to dovetail these and other businesses I do not know; the 
only rule I do remember was that shaving took precedence of 
everything ; but all else, including hair-cuts, stood aside when 
a sitter came to the upper room which he called his gallery. 
‘There were no ethics to trouble his mind in those days; the 
amateur had not appeared on the scene, and so of course the 
associate question of “photographer and dealer” was still in 
the future. He went his way, untouched by any stress o 
modern competition, and when he departed this life he left 
his shop and two hundred pounds in the bank to his children. 
A couple of seasons ago I went into the country for a holiday. 
‘Those who remember the summer of 1903 will not be surprised 


to hear that my holiday was one long downpour. Iused to watch | 
the rain trickling down the window panes, and listen to the | 
wails of my landlord, who was the local photographer. We 
smoked a good many pipes together over the discussion o 
‘business, and I am sorry to say he taught me the reprehensib 
habit of smoking in the studio. Taking one time with another 
the ought to have cleared thirty shillings a week—that woul¢ 
lhave been a good “wage” in that locality, and his work was 
certainly not deserving of more than that wage, for it was 
the cheapest of uninspired commercialdom. As it was, I dou 
af he cleared half that amount, and he was in a grievous 
plight, for the wet season had washed away his hope of pay- 
ing rent by lodgers. I was paying him twenty-five shillings 
for a week’s lodging, and he could not afford to quarrel with | 
that, and so I enjoyed to the full the pleasure of loading 
jpompous good advice on a submissive listener. But he did not 
like it, and used to squirm and protest under my invective. 
Worst of all, his wife overheard us on one occasion, and, as 
dean fare was gradually turning the poor woman into a scold, 
she went for him after I had finished, and rubbed in pepper 
where I had merely supplied a little seasoning. 

When I had been there four days, and wet misery had | 
driven us to each other’s company, and him to confession, I 
pointed out to him that, although he had spent four days 
without a single sitter, there was not a clean thing about the 
studio except the outside of the skylight—and the rain was to 
be thanked for that. How could he expect any self-respecting 
person to dress in a stuffy dusty room, and then lean against a 
dirty and broken rusty stile, when three miles away they could 
he photographed in clean surroundings, amid real palms, and 
iby either the instantaneous or permanent process as required ? 
If he had spent the four days in useful work, instead of idling, 
the studio would look presentable; and if he had always de- 
woted a share of his dead time to keeping things in order they 
would never have come to the present pass, nor would trade 
thave been so wretchedly bad. He swore amendment, and on 
the strength of it tried to borrow two pounds. 

I left him at the end of the week. The last I saw of him he 
was gazing gloomily through the rain-bleared window. Pro- 
bably he was thinking over his numerous good resolves. 

About three weeks since I passed through this same village 
lhence ‘this little story, as you will learn if you read to the 
finish. I called on my old landlord, and the first thing T saw 


o 


was a new show case, planted in the little garden before the 
house. It was home-made, and no great shakes at that, but 
it was a step in the right direction. The work in it showed 
that in whatever way my friend had improved, he had stood 
stock still pictorially—it was as bad as ever. I knocked at 
the door, and a man opened it—a man I had never seen 
before. He told me that poor Blanc, had gone smash last 
autumn twelvemonth; and he had been running the business 
a year, and was contemplating matrimony. He was hopeful 
of making a good business. Eventually he wanted to clear a 
hundred a year for living expenses, in addition to rent. I 
went inte the old studio and recognised old friends. A few 
stout nails and some paint had given a new lease of life to the 
rustic stile, and the upholstered chair had had the dust 
hrashed from it, and been treated to a new fringe. He had 
even attempted to make the old camera look respectable—with 
very indifferent success. But what struck me most was a per- 
sonal attack. Before I'had been with him ten minutes he 
old me I would vignette beautifully (sixpence a dozen extra 
or vignettes), and that I certainly ought to provide for pos- 
erity to the extent of a 12 by 10 enlargement, guaranteed 
permanent, and with as much hand work on it as was possible 
for four-and-sixpence. He was certainly what our Yankee 
riends term a “hustler,” and before I quite knew where I was 
I found myself before the camera. 
He told me that vignettes were very popular, and he showed 
me. with much pride his snow pictures, which he hoped to dis- 
play for the winter trade. He had covered an umbrella with 
cotton wool, and some spatter from a toothbrush did the rest. 
He had started a threepenny club for enlargements, and had 
eleven subscribers. It surely seemed as though he was on the 
high road to success. 

His predecessor—who had never hinted at making a few 
shillings by photographing me—had drifted into the nearest 
town, and earned a precarious livelihood in an auctioneer’s 
sale room. His wife, poor woman, swelled the scanty income 
by occasional day work. 

And now for the moral. I think it is an obvious one; but 
one that has needed pointing to some people ever since the 
question was first asked: “Is photography played out?” And 
why have I told the story? Well, ostensibly to give a useful 
hint to some struggling men who find work slow to come. But 
between you and me and the Kditor I have a more personal 
reason. I have a dozen vignette photographs which I dare 
not give to my friends; and I have a bromide enlargement 
which certainly shall not go down to posterity; and if I tell 
my story to Tur British Journat or PHorocraruy I shall 
receive in return the needful to recoup me the amount I laid 
at the shrine of business enterprise applied to photography. 


ae 


At the Birkenhead County Police Court last week, his Honour 
Judge Bowen Rowlands, K.C., heard two claims brought by an artist 
and photographer named R. I. Ford (Ford and Co.), of King 
Street, Egremont, for money alleged to be due for photographic work 
supplied. The first case taken related to a claim for three guineas 
for an opal enlargement against a Mrs. Billington, who lives at 
Penketh Road, Liscard. His Honour gave judgment for the plain- 
tiff.—The second case was brought by Mr. Ford against a Southport 
lady named Mrs. Hargreaves. According to the case for the plain- 
tiff presented by Mr. Hands, Mrs. Hargreaves called at the-plaintiff’s 
studio in November, 1901, and gave an order to Mrs. Ford for an 
enlarged photograph of her husband. ‘The price of this was to be 
three guineas, and it was to be sent to defendant’s address at South- 
port. About an hour and a half after Mrs. Hargreaves had left 
Mr. Ford received a note from her cancelling the order. Mr. Ford 
wrote back saying he could not allow this, as he had commenced the 
work. The enlargement was afterwards finished. Mrs. Hargreaves 
wrote refusing to pay for it. Judgment was given for the defendant, 
with costs. 
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THE GUM-SPLODGER. 


«J geut you there is only one process, and that is gum! ” 
oracularly remarked the Gum-Splodger, as he laid down 
the law with determination. 

“Umph! That's all very fine; for my part, I like a nice 
clean, sharp picture, and I like to know what I am looking 
at,” returned the Dabbler. 

“Well, you cam get anything you want with gum; it is 
the one and only process for artistic results - 

“Qh, that’s all nonsense. Gum is only of use for broad 
ects!” The Dabbler pulled at his pipe fiercely, snorting 
the while in disgust. 

“Js it? I tell you you ean get any effect with gum; I 
am tired of reiterating it. Use fine paper, and the picture 
js full of detail; use rough, and you lose it. I repeat, it 
js the only process for the artist.” 

“Yes; and how many gum workers are there who turn 
out a decent print?” the Exhibitor put in his spoke, shift- 
ing uneasily the while. He did not. seem to promise con- 
yersion, to judge from his voice. 

“Ryery worker can turn out decent prints with a little 
practice.” 3 

“Umph! 
you must have a suitable—a thin negative 
“Then reduce your old fogged things to a proper degree 
of thinness.” 

“You are very rude; let me finish! Then, again, in my 
opinion only about one in every twenty negatives is suit- 
able for gum treatment,” continued the Exhibitor. 

“Yes, you have all the old fallacies at your finger ends, 
I see.” 

“Now, listen to me!” 


You forget that in order to get a good print 
” 


The Exhibitor knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and sat upright. When he did that, it 
meant either he was going to be dreadfully severe, or say 
something very important. The Gum-Splodger listened and 
the Dabbler went on smoking im silence. 

“J think this extravagant extolling of gum as the one and 
oly process is doing a great deal of harm; its enthusiasts 
—as is often the way of enthusiasts—work their hobby to 
death and weary those who would be earnest disciples.” 

“You two are going to quarrel, as usual, I can see!” 
growled the Dabbler. 

“Hold your tongue and listen, absorb the wisdom about 
fo issue from my lips! This superiority of gum for any- 
thing and everything ” The Exhibitor frowned, paused to 
collect his thoughts. “Far be it from my wish to decry 
gum; I am well aware of its tremendous advantages, and 
there is nothing to touch it for certain things, but I 
do think harm is done at the present time, and in this 
way: Men who are able to do good work im certain ways 
are being turned into messers in gum. What do we expect 
them to become? They are even told to ignore technique 
until they are full-blown artists (though there is reason, 
mind you, in the doctrine, if you look at it the right way). 
Thave a quarrel with that first. What a world of masters 
We should produce on those lines in music, painting, and 
other things! Yet in photography, of all things—a craft 
that is built upon the mechanical, optical, and the chemical 
—oh! I have no patience!” 

“And therein lies much of the trouble; you are the type 
of your intolerant set, and you are all much alike. No 
ee That is the wisest and truest thing you have said 
80 far. 

“Well, now, about this gum. I tell you I think much 
harm is keing done, and it'is very sad.” 

“Go on, you always have something that is excessively 
illuminating to impart.” The paster of sticky pigments was 
Boaded a little; he sneered. 

You forget, you mad Gummer, it is only about one in 


1 
a. hundred workers who can hope (often by a fluke) to turn 


out a good thing in gum. I know men, earnest. and good 
workers, clever and artistic, who used to do the most beanti- 
ful things in carbon and platinotype; they have become 
bitten with this beastly gum fever, and are simply rabid. 
Now, instead of producing fine things in carbon and platino- 
type, they turn out hideous smudges in gum. It has spoilt 
many clever workers.” 

“Nonsense! You make yourself ridiculous!” 

“Now they are Gum-Splodgers, ‘and their prints—well! 
you never have a failure in gum; no matter how bad 
the thing is, it is a ‘sketch ’! So long as it is gum——” 

The Exhibitor stopped suddenly, for the Dabbler was 
snoring and the Gum-Splodger was searching with uneasy 
eyes for a suitable weapon. STINGER 
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THE PRACTICAL PERFORMANCE OF TRI-COLOUR 
FILTERS. 
Ii. 


Now to consider the character of the spectrum and chart re- 
productions in detail. 

No. 1. Ives’ Kromskop filters, in conjunction with a Lumiére 
C plate. In these filters, which exhibit maxima most markedly, 
we have a much greater variation in the character of the record 
with variation of exposure than in any of the others, while 
the excessive overlap, more particularly between the red) 
and green negative records, render the reproduction of 
the spectrum in the longer exposures very unlike 
the origmal. The region which is reproduced red extends 
in the second exposure into the green part of the spectrum, 
while in the longest exposure it only goes as far as the orange- 
ved at wave length 6,300. The middle of the green at about 
wave length 5,500 is reproduced as yellow in the second expo- 
sure, while in the fourth the whole of the orange-red, yellow, 
and green from wave length 6,300 to wave length 5,100 is 
rendered as yellow. Green hardly occurs at all in any of the 
spectrum reproductions. 

In the chart reproduction the bright reds are too orange, 
for the reason that they are somewhat recorded in the green 
negative, so that the crimson is not quite full strength, while 
the yellow is full strength. Yellows reproduce more or less 
orange because they are more recorded in the red negative than 
in the green, and hence have more crimson than blue-green 
printing upon them. Greens as such do not appear, while 
blues, not being sufficiently recorded in the green negative, are 
reproduced plus a good deal of crimson. 

No. 2. Messrs. Sanger Shepherd and Co.’s filters, for the 
spectrum plate. These filters have abrupt absorptions, and 
show comparatively slight variation with exposure, the blue 
of about 4,900 is, excepting the highest exposure, reproduced 
as black, while the region rendered as yellow extends in the 
highest exposure too far into the green (up to 5,650). The 
regions reproduced as red, green, and blue-violet are fairly 
correctly placed, and the ultra-violet is almost entirely cut 
out. There is only a very small amount of red recorded, due 
to the plate recommended and used—viz., the Spectrum. 

A general comparison of the chart with the spectra shows 
that in the reproduction of the chart the reds, not being well 
recorded, are too pale; the yellows are good; the greens have 
not enough blue ink on them because they are partially reeorded 
in the red negative, and are also degraded with erimson. The 
dark blues show the effect of the unrecorded gap by being 
reproduced too violet in hue. 

No 3. Lumiére (of Lyons) filters. In this case the red, green, 
and blue filters were used on the Lumiére C, Lumiére A, and 
Lumiére extra-rapid plates respectively. With these filters, 
which have abrupt absorptions, there are no overlapping 
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regions, even with the highest exposure, so that the spectrum 
is reproduced by three isolated bands of red, green, and blue- 
violet. A drawback to such filters is the somewhat long ex- 
posures required, 

The disposition of these bands is such that the light blues 
are about correctly recorded in the blue and green negatives, 
as one of the black gaps comes in the deep blue of the spectrum, 
and the green negatiye records the blue-green only. | The 
black gap in the yellow and. yellow-green causes oranges to be 
rendered too red, since the green in them is not recorded in the 
green negative. Dark greens, especially yellow-greens, are from 
the same cause much degraded with crimson. Yellows are 
too red because they are not fullyrecorded in the green negative ; 
erimsons and purples are rendered well. 

Nos. 4and 5. Messrs. Farmer and Simmons’ filters, published 
in “The Photographic Jcurnal,” June, 1901, for use with 
Lumiére B for red filter, Lumiére A for green filter, and Maw- 
son*and Swan lantern for the blue filter. There are two blue 
filters given, one to let the ultra-violet be recorded and the 
other to absorb it. 

(There has been much conflict of opinion as to the advisability 
or otherwise of recording the ultra-violet. From a purely 
thecretical. ground it cannot be correct to record any colour 
that is not seen by the eye in a three-colour reproduction, and 
the effect might easily be a bad one. If any colour but the 
blue and violet reflect much ultra-violet, they are bound to 
reproduce much lighter than they should—this actually is 
generally the case in light yellows and scarlets—and also the 
blues will be generally too dark, since the exposure might be 
suflicient before the blues had been fully recorded. However, 
much of the ultra-violet is said to be absorbed in practice by 
the lenses and glass used for filters, and in the reproduction 
of our test chart there is little difference between those filters 
passing the ultra-violet and those stopping it, when acting 
on dry plates, but still sufficient to be visible.) 


In both sets the yellow band is shifted to much towards the 
green, owing to the red filter extending too far, and while 
it is true this will make the red filter much quicker, it is a 
Alisadvantage in the case of deep reds, as they will not be sufti- 
ciently recorded. 

With the second blue filter region about 4,700 and extend- 
ing in the higher exposures from 4,500 to 5,000 is rendered as 
blue, which is the dominant colour of that region, but the 
greater part of the violet is rendered as black. The most 
interesting point to be noticed with these two -sets of filters 
is the manner in which the greens are degraded. In the case 
of the darker greens the insensitive band in the blue-green 
eauses too much crimson to be printed on them, while with the 
light greens, the extension in the spectrum reproduction of 
the yellew into the green region of the spectrum indicates that 
too little blue ink is the cause of the light greens reproducing 
amore yellow in tone than green. 

No. 6. Mr. Klein’s filters, for collodion emulsion. Filters 
recently prepared and lent for test by courtesy of Mr. William 
Gamble. 

The red is correct, except that it records a band in the blue- 
green with long exposure. Green filter does not extend far 
enough into the blue, but is otherwise correct. Blue filter, 
probably a rhodamine, simply absorbs the green and with long 
exposure on the A sensitised collodion emulsion allows a band 
in the orange to record, producing there a light, almost white, 
band. In practice these two white bands would not, unless 
in exceptional cases, affect the result; still, one would have 
thought they might have been avoided without any sacrifice o 
dransparency. With these filters the dark greens reproduce 
as brown, the light blues are too dark, and the dark blues too 
violet. The other colours reproduce well. 


The remaining filters are liquid ones, all having been prepared 


at the Bolt Court School, and used in glass cells having ar 
internal separation of 5 mm. 

No. 7. Collodium emulsion, sensitised with known 
sensitisers. eAlbert’s emulsion, to which is added 4 ce. of pina’ 
verdol, 1 in 500 alcoholic solution, per 100 c.c. of plain emulsior 
for yellow and red printer (blue and green filters), ‘and for thi 
blue printer (red filter) two parts of ethyl violet 1 in 50( 
alcoholic solution is added to 100 parts plain emulsion. 

Blue filter contains : 

Quinine sulphate (solution effected with 
acetic acid) 0.5 per cent. 
Victoria blue Be ae a oe Ost nh 
Crystal violet ne ies 0.005 
This cuts out all but between 4,000 to 5,000. This filter, how- 
ever, is not stable and must be freshly. made to give this 
absorption. 

Green filter. contains :— 
Naphthol green...» 4 
Naphthol yellow ... na 

This records from 6,000 to 4,800. 

Red filter contains :— 

Fast red 
Tartrazin 


colow 


0.4 per cent. 
0.04 


0.05 per cent. 
Re ae 0.25 
This records from 5,800 10 near the end of spectrum. 

The green filter might, with advantage, extend a little 
farther towards the violet. The colours are fairly correctly 
placed, and the spreading with long exposures is entirely due 
to the nature of the film, the same filters used on a 
dry plate do not spread to anything like the same extent. 
On the face of it the greens should record nearly as well here 
as in any filter; as a matter of fact they do not, neither in 


since 


this case nor in the case of an even narrower green—Mr. 
Klein’s. This would seem tc be due to the contracted scale 


of gradation rendered with emulsion, since the same filter 
works very well with a dry plate that is much less sensitive 
to spectral green, the result being that, in the case of emulsion, 
whites and light colours are well exposed before greens and 
other deep colours haye had sufficient exposure to be properly 
recorded. 

No. 8. Sometimes, with direct work, the yellow printer is 
made on a wet plate and a plain water filter. The spectrum 
tests would lead one tc suppose that pure blues would be re- 
produced rather too darkly and the ultra-violet recorded by 
the wet plate to give a violet tinge to all colours, other than 
blue and violet, that reflect it, which, as a matter of fact, does 
happen in the cases of raw umber, brown madder, and ver- 
milion when unmixed with yellow. 

No. 9. Bolt Court “ The composition of filters we have 
used on dry plates (indirect method) is as follows :— 

Blue filter, 0.5 per cent. quinine sulphate, used with a 
Castle plate. 
Red filter, 0.25 per cent. Biebrich scarlet, used with a 
Lumiere C plate. 
Biebrich scarlet is not the best dye to use, owing to its re- 
quiring some alcohol to dissolve it, and we have since substi- 
tuted :— 
Fast red 
Tartrazin 


0.5 per cent. 

= ae OR 2%, 

This is made up to give exactly the same absorption. Rose 
Bengal cculd be used instead of the fast red, perhaps with a 
little gain in transparency and abruptness of absorption. We 
have such a filter made up to test its permanency. 

The green filter for the red printing plate has been varied, 
as we shall describe. 

Jn this set the green filter is acid green 0.05 per cent., quinine 
sulphate 0.5 per cent., used on a Westendorp and Wehner 
orthochromatic plate. 

This green filter was adjusted to a typical erythrosin plate, 
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1 
a its band of insensibility in the blue-green, so as to fill 


p this gap as far as possible, and at the same time to render 
erfectly the three inks used for printing. To do this the 
cord extends more towards the blue than the yellow, in order 
» correct to some extent the usual want of transparency to 
jolet in the crimson. printing ink. The result of this is that 
n the spectrum yeproduction the yellow is reproduced black, 
le the blue, although fairly correct in positicn, spreads 
sth increasing exposure until it extends from 4,400 to 5,100. 
s the extreme violet is also recorded slightly in the green 
egative, this is also reproduced as blue instead of blue-violet. 
nthe chart the reds are well rendered with these filters, but 
le oranges are too red and the yellows too orange for reasons 
ilar to those given for Lumiére’s filters. Dark blues are 
endered too light, and dark greens, net being sufficiently re- 
orded in the green negative, are degraded with the crimson 

This set of filters is of interest in that, while they will 
yoduce the printing inks perfectly, they fail on other colours. 


No. 10. Bolt Court “B.” The same red and blue filters, and 
ween filter made up as follows :— 


1 per cent. sclution of fast green B.S. noo. ltd) C; 
1 per cent. solution of tartrazin ny eR OMCCS 
1 per cent. quinine sulphate... vee coo 00) we. 


Water up to fe ue ys Bee coc AYO we, 

his green filter was used with the “Spectrum” plate, and 
designed to give an even record throughout the yellow, 
men, blue, and violet of the spectrum, in order te prevent the 
imson ink from printing in the blues, since, owing to the 
ant of transparency of crimson printing inks to viclet and the 
qusparency to some extent of blue printing inks to red, the 
sult obtained by printing these together is often not 
hat it should be—a blue-violet colour—but a dark purple. 
i this series of reproductions the blue and blue-violet regions 
be seen to be reproduced as blue while the reproduction has 
st somewhat in the yellow. 
With these filters the dark blues are somewhat too light with 
le inks used, but with the usual commercial blue inks they 
ould be better. The two colours upon which this filter fails 
te yellow and green, neither being sufliciently recorded in the 
men negative by the time the whites are fully exposed, the 
ue and violet of the white recording as well as the green, 
le result in each case being the printing of tco much crimson. 
No. 11. Bolt Court “C.” This is a green filter, designed 
p record evenly between 5,000 and 6,000. In this green and 
le next the records are pretty even throughout the exposures. 
he filter was made up of equal parts of napthol yellow 8.L. 
Satiirated solution in water) and 0.02 per cent. napthol green, 
md was used with the Spectrum plate. With this filter. one 
fould expect to see blues too dark, but the advantage of a 
lattow even green, correctly placed, is that average greens will 
le fully recorded on a normally exposed subject. Practically 
colours were fairly well rendered by this except the dark 
les, which were too violet, because they are not sufficiently 
ecorded in the green negatives. 

No. 12, Bolt Court “D.” The green filter in this case re- 
‘nls the yellow, green, and blue of the spectrum up to 4,600, 
there it commences to change to violet. The third spectrum 
if this reproduction is perhaps the nearest to the original in 
& whole series. The plate used for the green negative was 
gain the “ Spectrum,” and the composition of the filter was 
a8 follows : — 

Napthol yellow ... sie Be .., 0,03 per cent. 
Napthol green... ae Ae Sop (0) OBL $5 


lus filter gave the best general rendering of all these tried, 
he dark greens were only rendered as green with this and the 
receding green filter. 

F A. J. Newton axp A. J. Butt. 


PREPARING TRANSPARENCY PLATES BY THE 
ALBUMEN PROCESS. 


AuruovsH the albumen process has fallen into desuetude, the follow- 
ing notes by Mr. A. J. Jarman, in “ Wilson’s Photographic Magazine,” 
may induce some to try it :— 

The quality of an enlarged negative depends in a great measure 
upon the quality of the transparency from which it is made. There 
are a number of methods that can be employed to produce a good 
transparency for enlarging purposes. The carbon process yields ex- 
cellent transparencies when a special tissue is used, also wet collo- 
dion, and the gelatine dry plate. When the last-named plate is 
used a special plate is necessary, and the developer must be changed 
in its composition if the best results are to be obtained. A rapid 
gelatine dry plate produces a transparency possessing a considerable 
amount of grain, which, being magnified, produces in the enlarged 
negative a coarse and objectionable result. The consequence is that 
an enlarged print made from such a negative shows very clearly that 
it is an enlargement. The main cause of this is that the transparency 
from which the large negative has been made was defective. The 
difference in two prints of the same size, one made from a negative 
aken direct, and the other from an enlarged negative, is always 
apparent unless the transparency from which the enlarged negative 
1as been made was faultless. The ordinary dry plate being ready 
at all times is generally used because it aids rapid production, but 
he results are only too often yery indifferent in character. 


It is well known to many of the older photographers that some of 
he finest results ever obtained in the way of enlarged negatives 
were produced when the transparency employed was made by the 
albumen or collodio-albumen process. The finest transvarencies that 
have ever been made for the stereoscope were also produced by this 
process. A transparency produced by this means possesses the soft 
and delicate qualities of albumen combined with clear shadows and 
strong high-lights which characterise collodion. It possesses all the 
qualities necessary for the production of perfect enlarged negatives. 
he method of production about to be described will enable any- 
one to prepare the plates from which these beautiful transparencies 
can be made. ‘The basis is a collodion film, which can be produced 
in two different ways. First by a collodion emulsion, and secondly 
by use of a solution of nitrate of silver m ihe usual dipping bath. 
The first plan is somewhat intricate, although it would be the best 
if the plates were to be made upon a large scale. The second method, 
being somewhat more simple and easily applied, will be described 
lere. 

In the first place, decide upon the size of the plates it is intended 
to use, procure a number of them, clean them well in a hot bath 
cf common washing soda (about half a pound of soda to one gailon 
of water), rub them well upon both sides with a small mop made 
yy wrapping pieces of clean, white rag upon the end of a clean strip 
of wood. Rinse the plates one by one in a stream of water, then 
place them in a clean tray containing a mixture of muriatic acid 
(one part to twenty of water). This will rid the plates of any trace 
of soda. Make un the following, which is to form the substratum 
for a preliminary coating previous to collodionising :-— 


Albumen (white of one egg) 
IDNs Mls) WIAWOE aonocoachasandacaadsaddondoonseed 50 ounces. 


Do not allow a vestige of the yolk of the egg to become mixed 
with the albumen. Shake this mixture vigorously three or four 
times during the cay. Then, after allowing to stand over night, 
filler through two thicknesses of cheese cloth tied over the top end: 
of a kerosene lamp chimney, so that when the chimney is invertea 
it can be inserted into a wide-mouth bottle or placed in one of the 
rings of aretert stand. This filtered mixture may now be poured into 
a glass graduate and the plates taken, one by one, from the acid 
bath, rinsed in a stredm of water from a faucet, and one side of 
the glass coated, the excess of the albumen mixture being returned 
to the graduate by allowing cne corner of the plate. to touch the 
top of the graduate. The plate must now be placed in a clean 
rack to dry. The ruie to be adopted in coating plates with a 
substratum is to coat the side opposite the diamond cut, because 
a glass-cutter who is a master of his business always chooses the 
rougher side for his cutting stroke. When the plates have all been 
coated and dried they are ready for the next operation of collodion- 
ising and sensitising. Procure a half-pound bottle of collodion ready 


eabnls ce pebrisetnhabecet tates gees Mee 
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icdised—the longer it has been iodised the better—and make up a 
solution of nitrate of silver as follows :— 
Nitrate of silver 
Distilled water 
Iodide of potassium 


2 ounces. 
- 20 ounces. 
2 grains. 


Shake this solution wel, stand it ous in the sunlight for one 
day, filter it into a glass dipping-bath, and it is ready now for use. 

The following albumen solution must be prepared and kept ready 
at hand for use after collodionising. It should be allowed to stand 
for twenty-four hours after preparation and before being used. All 
albuminous preparations have to stand some time before they can 
be filtered and used to insure a thorough and intimate admixture 
of the albumen with the other ingredients, as otherwise the albu- 
men will clog up the pores or meshes of the filtering material, and 
completely prevent filtration, 


Albumen Solution. 
Albumen solution (of fresh eggs) . 
Strong water animonia 
Bromide of potassiwn 

Iodide of potassiu n 
Distilled water . 


The albumen must be well beaten up in a clean basin with a 
silver or silver-plated fork .ntil it is well broken up, the bromide 
and iodide of potassium must be dissolved in the three ounces of 
water, then added-to the albumen, lastly the ammonia. This mix- 
ture can be filtered in the first place by tying a piece of cheese 
cloth over the top of a glass funnel, and rubbing the mixture through 
if with a small stiif bristle brush. After this operation, it may be 
filtered through the lamp: chimney-filter already described. It is 
now ready for use, and must be employed in the following manner :— 

Three graduates will be required, two four ounces and one eight 
ounces. Each four-ounce graduate must be filled with the albumen. 
The eight-ounce graduate is to receive the excess of solution after 
ecating each plate. Now proceed as follows:—Take one of the 
dried glass plates, coat it with the iodised collodion, drain the excess 
into the bottle, move it to and fro in the air, to cause the excess 
of ether to evaporate, then place it upon the dipper and insert it 
directly into the nitrate of silver bath without stopping. These 
operations may be carried on under a deep yellow-coloured light, not 
necessarily under ruby light. Move the plate up and down in the silver 
bath a few times, then allow it to stand still for about two minutes, 
lift the plate up. If a5 by 7 plate, grasp it by the sides between 
the middle finger and thumb of the left hand. Drain off the silver 
solution, wash both sides of the plate carefully in a gentle stream 
of water from the faucet. Allow it to drain for.a few seconds upon 
one corner. Now apply enough albumen to just cover the plate, 
and drain this albumen into the eight-ounce graduate. Turn the 
plate around and again coat with albumen, this time taking the second 
graduate. Drain again into the eight-ounce measure. The plate 
must now be put in a very clean rack to dry. The use of the two 
graduates may now be easily seen. It is to prevent any possible con- 
tamination of the albumen in use. 

Where a sufficient number of plates have been coated, stand 
them away in a dark, warm closet to dry. As soon as dry they 
are ready for the next operation, which consists of sensitising the 
plates once more, This will render the bromo-iodised albumen 
surface sensitive to light. To accomplish this another nitrate of 
silver bath will be required, made up as follows :— 


600 grains. 
20 ounces. 
10 drams. 


The plates must now be dipped into this bath and allowed to 
remain in the solution for five or six minutes, using a glass or hard- 
zubber dipper, the same as employed in the previous sensitising. 
The plate must now be washed well. and flowed over with a strong 
sclution of gallic acid, the strength being near to saturation point. 
The plates must now be allowed to dry spontaneously in a warm 
closet. They may then be packed tie same as ordinary dry plates 
or placed in a dry, grooved plate box ready for use. Great care 
must be evercised to prevent the surface of the plate from coming 
into contact with the fingers, as every mark will show upon the 
development. Transparencies may be made with these plates either 
If made by contact the negative should 


8 ounces. 
2 drams. 
- 10 grains. 
. 50 grains. 
3 ounces. 


Recrystallised nitrate of silver 
Distilled water 
Glacial acetic acid 


by contact or in the camera. 


be first varnished. ‘The time-exposure will be about fifteem tim 
as long as that required for an ordinary gelatine transparency plat 
It will be found to be an advantage to over-expose rather than und 
expose, because the development can be kept well under control. 
will also be observed that the acid nitrate bath will turn a reddis| 
brown colour after the plates have been sensitised, but this will n 
prove detrimental to the sensitising of the plates. Having mac 
an exposure upon one of the plates, develop in the following mamne 
The ‘solutions for pyrogallic development must be made up ; 
follows :— 
1.—Pyrogallie acid 
Alcohol 
2.—Potassium bromide 
Distilled water 
3.—Ammonium carbonate 
Distilled water 


seigoaing dds eseeaseepeteeaaness 192 grains. 
2 ounces.. 
24 grains. 
2 ounces. 
. 160 grains. 
2 ounces. 


Take twelve minims of No. 1 in a clean glass graduate, ome dra 
of No, 2, and six drams of No. 3. Rinse the plate in a runnir 
stream of cold water, drain off the excess, then with one sweep fio 
the developer over the plate. Rock the plate a little, retumn tl 
developer to the graduate, then flow again. Keep the develop 
in motion upon the plate by tilting. The image will mow quick 


appear. It will look very different from an ordinary gelatia 
plate. The image will be very thin when viewed by transmitte 


light. It will be very full of detail, but may require strengthenin 
This is done by applying a small quantity of the following 2 
developer with a few drops of a thirty-grain nitrate of silver solutic 
added. 


Piro aCe BCU cesccneceencnseesasessqacavesnesse 12 grains.. 
Distilled water 6 ounces. 
Citric acid 3 grains. 


The first. developer must be washed off and about half an own 
of the above used to flood the plate. It will be observed now thi 
the image becomes very much strengthened. As soon as the require 
density is attained, wash the plate and fix it in a solution of hyp 
sulphite of soda, four ounces to twenty of water. When fixed, was 
the plate for about a balf minute in a gentle stream of water. | 
may now he placed aside to dry. Upon examination tt will | 
cbserved that the image is of a wenderfully delicate character, po 
sessing all th» beautiful gradation necassary for the making of} 
first-class enlarged negative. 

Ferrous oxalate developer may be employed with these plate 
which also gives excellent results. | 

It may be-advisable to point out here that care must he exercise 
in the practice of making albumen transparencies, particularly | 
the developing of the exposed plate. which is accomplished | 
holding it by the top left-hand corner after it has beem wetted’, the 
pouring only just enough developing solution uper the plate 1 
cover its surface, and admit of its heing rocked slightly, so the 
the developer can be made to flow forward and backward upo 
the plate. To undertake to develop in a tray like an ordinar 
gelatine dry plate is not at all necessary. The developer used it 
the albumen dry plate should never be allowed te come into col 
tact with a tray that has been used for another kind of develope: 
The quantity of solution required for development is vezy smal 
It is also pointed out here for the benefit of those who are nc 
acquainted with the wet-collodion, precess that the dipping bat 
and dipper referred to consist of a verticait glass vessel made i 
various sizes. The one best suited for the above class of wor 
would be eight inches wide and ten inches high, so that a plat 
8 by 10 could he inserted, the depth of the vessel bemg abou 
one inch, all the above being interior measurements. The dippe 
also mentioned is made either of glass or hard rubber, the latte 
being the best suited for the purpose. This implement is for Iowerin 
the plate into the bath and lifting it therefrom without contamins 
tion from the fingers. The plate may be dipped into the nitrate « 
silver solution for sensitising, and withdrawn at will. When th 
sensitising is completed, the dipper should be zetumned to th 
silver solution and allowed to remain there at all times until r 
quired for use. These glass dipping baths and dippers can b 
purchased from any large photographie stock dealer, fitted int 
a suitable case with cover for their complete protection from break 
age or the action of light. All these processes for a small amoun 
of wet-plate work, as this process is called, may he carried aut um 
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ordinary dark-room with ordinary caution, provided that no 
ammonia. is permitted, as this would be liable to injure the 
ate of silver solution. All that will be necessary will be to set 
this class of apparatus in a separate part of the dark-room upon 
of thick blotting-paper, so that any solution of nitrate of 
et may be spilled -vill be instantly absorbed. The little 
trouble necessary to the production of the albumen trans- 
y will be amply reward ed by the production of a transparency 
hes never been equalled by any other known process. It must 
be understoo that only part of the wet collodion process 
fis necessary to carry ou the work required has been described 
There being no protosu phate of iren employed, nor liquid 
oper made un with the above iron salt, nor other chemicals 
are used in the wet-collodion proc an ordinary dark-room 
+ be employed to prepare hese special plates without fear of 
to the gelatine dry- plate process that may be. carried on 
he same room. Developmert of prints made upon paper 
sted by artificial light may also be carried on under these con- 
ions. The slight odour coming from the ether and alcohol of 
collodion will not be in the least detrimental. 


Exhibitions. 


SOUTHAMPTON EXHIBITION. 
By a Spectan CorRESPONDENT 


ox year to year the progress made by the Southampton Camera 
bis exemplified by the improvement of the members’ contributions 
he annual exhibition,- and this year, both in quality and quantity, 
advancement of the members’ work is very striking. Indeed, the 
ges, Messrs. J. C. 8. Mummery and H. Snowden Ward (Mr. F. H. 
ans was unable, through illness, to be present), took the unusual 
wse of appending the following remark to the award list: “The 
tiety is to be congratulated on a stronger show in the members’ 
es and a general improvement in the same.” As in former years, 
psame system of free transit Letween the three “Southern” exhibi- 
s of Hove, Southsea, and Southampton, the offering of a special 
dto the exhibitor whose collection of exhibits is deemed the best 
the judges of all three exhibitions (which are different at each 
hibition, and comprise nme of the most well known judges of the 
, and the preparation of large and high-class quality plaques, with 
separate design for each club, has resulted in securing the support 
‘the best exhibitors, and throughout the whole of the exhibits 
anged in the admirably lit art gallery there are but a very bare 
mber of even indifferent works, and none that could possibly be 


The catalogue, which is well printed, on good paper, and includes 
less than four bromide photographs, and no advertisements not 
ectly connected with photography, shows that there are 722 exhibits, 
mprisng 196 members’ productions and the remaining 526 in the open 
asses. This does not include the postcard section, which comprises 
ier a hundred very beautiful cards of all styles, and to the visitors 
4 never-ending source of pleasant interest. 
Dealing with the members’ classes first and the names in alphabetical 
der, the first frames we notice are those of F. E, Allen, A. C. 
ey, and ®. ©. Batt, the latter of whom received an hon. mention 
i his Swiss scene, “Brienz.” Lu. Besley takes the first award in 
ihe portraiture class, with his picture “The Brushmaker,” and 
ervedly reeeives an hon. mention for his landscape “The Fisher,” 
: ch is an early morning river scene of good composition and full of 
mosphere. BR. ‘T. Christopher has several exhibits, the most note- 
orthy «if which is an old doorway, titled “The Cloister Door,” 
ch the light and shade has been carefully treated. C. C. Cook is 
prolific exhibitor, and his series of exhibits are well worthy of 
eful notice. He receives an hon. mention for “The Gathering 
mm,” in which the tone values of the rocks and sea and sky are care- 
a preserved, resulting in a very pleasing marine study. His other 
Sape, “ A Lonely Shore,” is treated in a much lighter manner. His 


Rpa 
.. frame, “A Street of the Past,” also receives an hon. mention. 
3 takes the club's plaque, and the special medal given by the Editor 
Tithe * Photographic News” for the best slides in the members’ class, 


with a series of four Normandy street scenes. C. Daw is to be congratu- 
lated upon securing his first award, with “ An Entrance to the Nave, 
Winchester ”; his portrait study, “* The Duet,” will also repay inspec- 
jon. H. Essex has a good, but somewhat hackneyed, subject, “An 
Old Street, York,” and he receives a medal for his landscape, “A 
Moorland Glen.” G. Fuidge has five exhibits, of which the best is 
“Declining Day.” A. E. Henley is recognised as the best photographer 
of flowers in the club. As in last year, he takes the first award in 
he still-life class, with No. 129, “ Anemones,” a graceful arrangement, 
together with good lighting and careful handling, takes this plaque. 
His other two frames in this class, ‘Old White Roses” and, “ Luscious 
Grapes,” also call for special mention. His large number of architec- 
ural studies are somewhat uneven in their results, but two or three of 
hem must have run the winners very close. The brothers C. D. and 
W. R. Kay are accountable, and deservedly so, for a large number of 
the awards. CO. D. Kay’s No. 33, “ A Forest Glade,” not only receives 
he first award in the landscape class, but also takes a specia award 
or the best picture in the members’ classes, a silver medal, presented 
by the Editor of the “ Amateur Photographer.” In addition to these 
awards he takes the champion gold plaque for the best average club 
exhibits. His street scene in the architectural class are especially 
good, and if they err slightly on the score of heaviness this fault is 
fully compensated by the variety of treatment and differen stand- 
points. W. R. Kay also has a large number of exhibits, and, without 
exception, each one is worthy of close examination. His landscape, 
No. 43, “The Close of Day,” is certainly one of the gems of the exhi- 
bition. A long foreground effect, beautifully subdued, with a middle 
distance of rushes and an extreme distance of mountains, surmounted 
by soft and appropriate clouds, has produced a picture full of, indivi- 
duality, and one which may be studied with advantage by those who 
maintain that photography is nothing but a mechanical process. Others 
of his landscapes, “ On the Hillside,” “River Clouds,” and “ Golden 
Autumn,” three totally different subjects, call forth nothing but the 
strongest admiration. In the portraiture class he receives a bronze 
medal for “Improvisatore,” but we much prefer No. 55, “ Portrait of 
an Artist,” the lines of which are especially pleasing and the composi- 
tion gains from its very simplicity. Mr. Kay takes the first award 
in the architecture class, No. 99, entitled “A Glimpse of the Nave.” 
This is a composition again essentially simple, and a strong lighting 
effect lifts it out of the commonplace. No. 81, “A Gray and Grief 
Worn Aspect of Old Days,” deserves more than a passing glance, and 
No. 121, “ Syringa,” is the better of his twe flower studies. A further 
plaque, and also a hon. mention, falls to Mr. Kay for lantern slides, 
of which he enters three sets, all of which are of extreme beauty and 
technically perfect. Unquestionably the best of Mr. G. F. E.. Kenny’s 
exhibits is his medalled picture, “The Ambulatory, St. Cross,” which 
is full of vigour and sunshine without being aggressively strong. Mr. 
S. G. Kimber, the hon. secretary, has entered four of his architectural 
udies, all of which are well known, and although each of them has 
been medalled in other exhibitions no award has fallen to this worker. 
Messrs. 8. E. and W. A. Max Mills show three exhibits between 
them, all of good pictorial quality. Mr. H. W. Miles is to be con- 
gratulated upon receiving a silver medal for his picture “On the 
Thames,” but the one we most admire of his ten exnibits is No. 132, 
“ 4 Gray Morning, Windermere,” a quiet, restful lake scene, in which 
the relative planes are carefully preserved and the title well borne 
out. Miss Powell’s “Study of Hazel Nuts” could not be passed over, 
and Mr. W. H. Trigg’s two exhibits deserved better hanging than 
they received. Mr, G. Vialls has a large and interesting number of 
frames. He receives a medal for his flower study, “ Rowans,” and 
an hon. mention for No. 54, “ Question,” which is a somewhat original 
study of an old man’s head. His landscapes are well thought out and 
skilfully produced, and, in addition to No. 54, he has a first-class figure 
study in No. 65, “The Evening Sun,” in which an old man is seated 
outside his cottage door with the evening sun striking on the paper 
he is reading. JT. M. Weaver has three architectural subjects, one 
of which, “The Crypt, Winchester,” receives a mention. No. 100, 
“To the Altar, Christchurch,” is also a very capable rendering of an 
unusually difficult subject. 

In the open classes J. A. Angus has a good thing in 221, “ Harvest 
Time,” as has J. B. Anderson in No. 556, “ The Cloister Door, Mel 
rose.” C,H. Austin has four exhibits, including his picture medalled 
at the “R.P.S.” A. H. Avery’s “Day Dreams” is a great favourite 
with visitors, and he receives a plaque for his unrivalled little seascape, 
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“Homeward by the Evening Light.” Herbert Bairstow’s “ Street in 
Rouen.” is perhaps the most effectively mounted print in the exhibition, 
and he receives a mention for 532, “A Vegetable Shop.” Miss E. M. 
Barrows, 490, “ The Three Graces,” is well known. Mrs. G. A, Barton 
shows seven of her inimitable figure studies, which must have placed 
her in a most favourable position, when the judgment for the 
Award” was considered. 


“Special 
She receives a plaque for No. 525, “A 
Country Gentleman,” and her whole series is expressive of that. indivi- 
dual treatment which, we always look for from her and obtain. 


A. Bedding’s architectural works are not up to his usual high 
standard, only one, No. 596, “The Undercroft, Wells,” being worthy 
of special mention. Mr. Graystone Bird shows several of his outdoor 
figure grcups, and we congratulate him upon striking out a new style 
in No. 403, “Childhood’s Joys,” which unquestionably is the most, 
attractive study of children in the exhibition. Arthur Black’s “A 
Wayside Cottage,” is one of the best things in its class, the strong 
sunlight on the figure and the cottage having been skilfully controlled, 
and the whole production is picturesque to a degree. J. Howard 
Burgess’, 610, “Fleecy Flocks the Hills Adorn,” is the best of his 
series; and Robert Burnie and G. A. Booth send some capital slides 
of still life and natural history studies. 
landscapes, 263, “Light at Eventide,” 
and 336, “ Toilers of the Harvest,” which is a well rendered and breezy 
cornfield picture. W. Clayden’s, “A Gleam of Light,” and W. A 
Clark’s three architectural studies are well known. Of the latter we 
admire “A Flood of Light” immensely, but think that about two 
inches of the right hand side of the picture might be trimmed off with 
advantage. Mr. Clark receives an hon. mention for his lantern slides. 
A. E. Coleman’s exhibits are on original lines, his No. 398, “A Game 
of Nap,” being a pattern for all makers of figure studies. P. W. Crane 
receives an hon. mention for No. 554, “'To the Altar, Wirksworth,” 
but we think this far behind his crypt study, which took an award here 
last year. One of the finest portraits ever exhibited is W. Crooke’s 
“Sir Henry Irving,” which is awarded a plaque. We would suggest 
that this print might be framed close up rather than with 
the broad ornamental gilt slip, which greatly detracts from the beauty 
of this fine masterpiece. A. de Silva’s (548) ‘ Torcello Cathedral” is a 
quaint piece of architecture. It would be impossible to praise too 
extravagantly Rev. H. W. Dick’s set of slides, for which he receives 
a plaque. Mrs. Dumas, Dan Dunlop, and Miss M. C. 
responsible for some interesting 
of his soft, suggestive landscap 
tomed to see and admire. 
326, “Off Lowestoft,” 
Filshill’s two exhibits 
productions, being far 


R. Forbes, No. 512, “ Waiting,” is one of the most charming figure 
studies conceivable, and receives hon. mention. H. A. Game has 
entered only two frames, but what he lacks in quantity is more than 
compensated for in quality. His 288, “The Far Off Sun Darts Distant 


G. H. Capper shows two fine 
a very pleasing wood scene, 


Eames are 
<hibits, and C. E. Etches shows two 
, which, year by year, we are accus- 
G. H. Faux has four frames, of which No. 
is infinitely superior to the others. D. M. 
compare favourably with that worker’s usual 
oo heavy in tone. 


Beams,” which receives an hon. mention, is a charming snow picture, 
the skilful massing of light and shade and the beautiful gradation 


being beyond all praise; and his other frame, No. 412, “Friends,” is 
in nowise behind his snow picture in composition or technique. W. H. 
Goy sends two remarkably fine sets of slides, one of still life and the 
other of landscapes, which earns him an hon. mention. We must give 
expression to a feeling of disapacintment as we examine Dr. Grindrod’s 
numerous exhibits, as nothing in this present exhibition will bear 
comparison with the portrait of Sir Henry Arbuthnot Acworth, 
medalled here iast year, and the frame selected for hon. mention, 
No. 492, “A Village Scholar,” was, if we mistake not, exhibited here 
in 1902. C. J. Hankinscn shows several delicately treated open air 
figure studies. .H. P. C. Harpur has five entries, which, with the 
exception of his architectural study, are amongst the best in the 
exhibition. In his set of slides he has one, “The Bridge, Norwich,” 
which for its rich quality has no superior. This is W. A. I. Hensler’s 
first year as an exhibitor at Southampton, and his work, both frames 
and slides, is of sterling worth ; his picture No. 251, “On the Hillside.” 
receiving an hon. mention, and his 327, “Reflections,” is in no way 
behind it in pictorial merit. His slides are patterns of what. slid 


es 


should be, although we would suggest that a warmer tone might be 
more appropriate to his landscape set. J. Hepburn, like Mr. Hensler, 
makes his début at a Southampton exhibition, and we hope that he 


will become an annual exhibitor. He shows seven figure studies, wh 
for distinctiveness and simplicity of treatment have no superiors, a 
series, in the exhibition. For No. 500, “When Once Life’s I 
Draws Near the Gloaming,” he receives a plaque; and “ Grann 
Tired Bairn,” “The Village Doctor,” and “ Sunday Morning,” are 
examples which gain from the fact that, although they represent 
jects of everyday occurrence, they have been treated with suck 
masterly hand as to entirely lift them out of the commonplace. A. 7 
Hill has a print in No. 34, which is of a very fuzzy nature. It 
entitled “The Clouds Lay Cradled Near the Setting Sun.” There 
however, such a feeling of vastness and strength that the somewl 
obscure manner of representation is overlooked, and the beauties of { 
picture grow upon one with more intimate acquaintance. His ot] 
rame, “ Mo Nighean,” is a gum print of a somewhat peculiar portr 


study, being possibly the nearest approach we have seen to the we 
of Demachy. 


Harold Hood has a good thing in No. 246, “ Clift Dwellings,” as] 
E. Hoppé, in the “ Burden of Age” (454). Mr. C. B. Howdill’s “J 
Sculptor” is too well known to require more than a p. 
praise, and Dr. Ivatt’s “ Old Archway, Norwich,” deservedly recein 
an hon. mention. Miss Brenda Johnson’s portraits are characterist 
ally forceful, and No, 399, “ Study of a Head,” is a particularly attr 
tive production. Fred Judge has a good quality landscape in 2 
“November,” and Ellis Kelsey takes a plaque with his lantern sli¢ 
of night scenes. D. W. Kyle’s flower studies show remarkably go 
technique. H. C. Leat has several exhibits, and we admire his rai 
Scenes very much. Viscount. Maitland sends one landscape and 
figure studies, of which No. 445, “ Study of a Head,” reminds us ve 
much of Romney’s portraits. Arthur Marshall has a large collecti 
of exhibits, and the judges of the Hove, Southsea, and Southampt 
exhibitions consider his the best collective exhibit, and have thereft 
given to him the special award. He also receives a plaque for | 
wonderfully attractive picture, “The Student,” and a special he 
mention for the well-known picture, “Shadows.” He also receives 
hon. mention for No. 376, “Hauling Sail,” and amongst his otk 
frames is the “ R.P.S.” medalled picture, “ Devotion.” B. J. Mitch’ 
has three exhibits, his slides showing good quality. | 


sing word 


Bernard Moore has a good thing in 360, “The Ford,” as has - 
Paterson (468) “The Search.” W. Northwood shows a good landsca 
in No. 346, “The Crest of the Hill.” G. W. Perkins has a good stu 
of rushing water in No. 335, “The Lotefos”; his other landscaq 
* Evening on the Mawddach,” is of a much quieter nature and ye 
pleasingly mounted. O. G. Pike has several of his natural hista 
studies, including 643, “A Story of Two Worlds,” depicting in § 
prints the hatching of a chicken, from the cracking of the shell to t 
perkiness of a fully dried chick. Messrs. A. and F. Read have ty 
exhibits, for one of which they receive a plaque. This is No. 32 
“ Shadows,” and depicts a partially overgrown churchyard, among 
the tombstones of which the sun casts soft and illusive shadows. 
Bale Rider has a good landscape in No. 305, “November.” and in # 
architectural class he deservedly takes the plaque with his c 


larmil 
picture, “In Gloucestershire.” Dr. G. H. Rodman shows a lary 
number of very first-class radiographic slides of molluscal shell 


W. H. Rogers has two landscapes, and the poorness of No. 358, “ 
Woodland Pool,” is amply compensated for by the soft and picturesqt 
“Waning of Day,” No. 343. Mr. F. R. D. Scroggs has four exhibit 
ail of even quality, although his picture (280), * Threshing Thro’ Tt 
is, of course, the best known. 

As far as we are aware, Mr. E. Seymour is not an old exhi 
any means, but there is no denying that his this year’s still 
ductions have stamped him as one of the best flower photographe: 
we have. Indeed, there has been no more consistent medal winne 
in this year’s exhibitions than Mr. Seymour. He receives an hot 
mention for his “Chrysanthemums” and his “Currants,” and in 
greater degree his “ Nettles” are triumphs of still life photograpliy an 
the admiration of all the visitors to the exhibition. C. J. Sheath he 
a good sunny landscape in No. 353, “In the Calm Dew and Freshne 
of the Morn.” John Spark has three exhibits. His picture, “I 
Pensive Mood,” No. 381, is a wonderfully clever production, and mus 
have run the winners in the portraiture class very close. J. Stabb’ 
slides of “ Lightning,” and Dr. W. W. Stanthorpe’s and L. J. Steele’ 


itor I 
ife pr 


frames and postcards are well worthy of studied attention, and Mis 
Hilda Stevenson's portraits are among the most attractive in the class 
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H, Gordon Stollard has a particularly good thing in No. 295, “A 
Sussex Lane,” and P G. Terras’ (417) “A Spanish Maid” is one of 
our greatest favourites. IMbR, 18% G. Tryhorn’s slides are of splendid 
quality, and he receives an hon. mention for them. B. Ward Thompson 
shows two large frames, being photographs of a collection of old lustre 
are, and he must have applied very considerable skill to have 
obtained such perfect technical results as he has. 

T. B, Waltham, E. B. Wain, Rey. E. G. Watts, and W. H. White 
ach show a number of exhibits; which will more than repay a passing 
nspection. J. M. Whitehead sends four exhibits. As would naturally 
he expected, they are all of the highest possible standard. Indeed, 
y, Whitehead gains the distinction of being the only exhibitor ini the 
open classes who has been awarded two plaques. The first of these is 
given him for No. 354, his well known picture “ Desolation,” and the 
econd is won in the flower class for his equally well known decorative 
study, “ La Tulipe.” Mr. B. C. Wickison’s “The Vesper Hour,” will 
lwvays be received with intense admiration It occupies the centre 
of one of the walls of the gallery, and has received an hon. mention. 
 Wild’s and H. Wormleighton’s slides are of the best, and if 'T. 
right’s exhibits are not quite up to his usual standard they are, 
nevertheless, of very excellent quality. A. B. Fellowes-Prynne receives 
plaque for a smart little dog study of excellent technique, entitled 
‘Qn the Qui Vive.” 

The posteard class is composed of a large quantity of very beautiful 
york, A. W. Cooper receives the plaque for his “ Woodland Mist,” 
hich is one of a very fine series submitted by this worker; and Rey. 
_T, Clarke takes the second award for ‘“‘ The Lavatorium, Gloucester.” 
Space prevents the mention of many workers whose exhibits are a 
coutinual source of enjoyment to the visitors at the exhibition, and 
whose work is extremely good and interesting. ‘The complete list of 
wards is appended. 


List oF AWARDS. 

Members’ Classes. 
Class F.—Landscape, River Scenery, and Marine.—Plaque: C. D. 
Kay, W. R. Kay. Mention: C. C. Cook. 
Class G.—Portraiture and Figure Studies.—Plaque: L. 
Medal: W. R. Kay. Mention: G. Vialls. 
Class H.—Architecture.—Plaque: W. R. Kay. 
Mention: C. C. Cook, T. M. Weaver. 
Class J.—Flowers, Animal and Natural History Studies.—Plaque : 


Besly. 


Medal: C. Daw. 


Class L.Members who haye never won an Exhibition Award.— 
Silver medal: H. W. Miles. Bronze medal: G. F. E. Kenny, H. 
Essex. Mention: L. Besley, R. C. Batt. ‘ 
Class K.—-Lantern Slides (any subject).—Plaque.—C. C. Cook, 
W. R. Kay. Mention: W. R. Kay, H. Essex. Gold plaque for 
Test average exhibits: C. D. Kay. Silver medal presented hy tie 
Tditor of the “ Amateur Photographer,” for the best picture in the 
members’ classes: C. D. Kay. Silver medal preseated by the Editor 
of the “Photographic News,” for the kest set of slides in the mem- 
hers’ classes : C, C. Cook. . 
Open Classes. 

Class A.—Landscape, River Scenery, and Marine.—Plaque: A. 
and F Read. J. M. Whitehead, A. H. Avery. Special mention: 
Arthur Marshall. Mention: B. C. Wickison, W. A. I. Hensler, H. A. 
Game, Arthur Marshall. 
Class B.—Portraiture and Figure Studies.—Plaque: W. Crooke, 
Jchn Hepburn, Arthur Marshall, Mrs. G. A. Barton. Mention: 
Dr. F. Grindrod, R. Forbes, Herbert Bairstow. 

Class C.—Architecture.—Plaque: P. Bale Rider. Mention: P. W. 
‘Crane, Arthur Marshall; Dr. E. Ivatts. 

Class D.—Flowers, Animals, and Natural History Studies.— 
Plaque : J. M. Whitehead, A. B. Fellowes Prynne. Mention: C. E. 
Walmsley, E. Seymour. 


Lantern Slides. 
ass E.—Any Subject.—Plaque: Rey. H. W. Dick, Ellis Kelsey. 
ee: W. H. Goy, R. Burnie, W. Farren, F. G. Tryhorn, We oN 
“Clark, 


Q 


Postcards. 
4 Plaque : A. W. Cooper. Bronze medal: Rev. E. T. Clark. 
Special award for best collection at Hove, Southsea, and South- 


ampton exhibitions: Arthur Marshall. 


SEFTON PARK PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tun sixth annual exhibition of this society was opened last week. 
The society has now eighty-one members, and the collection on view 
this year includes nearly 200 exhibits, divided, according to subjects 
into classes, eight for members only and three open. The awards, 
adjudged by Dr. J..W. Ellis, Dy. Thurston Helland, and Mr. (Ch, 10, 
Inston, are as follows:—Class A: Three excursion prints, H. E. 
Cubley (silver medal); three ditto, F. B. Bolshaw (silver medal) ; 
“Tym Lake,” “An Old Gate,” and “On the Shore,” by Thomas 
Robinson (bronze medal). Class B: Woodland study by W.. Riding 
(silver médal) ; “An Idyll,” by J. Seddon (bronze medal). Class C: 
“Maidenhair” (portrait), by Herbert Broad (bronze medal). Class 
D: “A Norman Font,” by H. E. Cubley (silver medal); “In Birken- 
head Priory,” by A. W. Parr (bronze medal). Class E: Set of 
lantern slides, by H: E. Cubley (silver medal). Class F: Set of 
slides for beginners, by A. W. Parr (bronze medal). Ciass G: 
For enlargements not retouched, “When Earth and Sky and Sea 
do meet in one harmonious glory,” by W. H. Tomkinson (silver 
medal); “A Misty Morning,” by C. N. Ellis (bronze medal). Class. 
Hi: Contact prints, “ Sandhills,” by F. Massey (bronze medal). Class 
J (open for juniors): “Cousins,” by F. B. Simpson (bronze medal). 
Class K (open pictorial): “Apples.” by E. Seymour ‘(silver-gi't 
medal); “Chemical Industry,” by J. W. Towers (silver medal) ; 
“Winter,” by J. E. Latham (silver medal); “ Winchester Cathedral,” 
by 8. G. Kimber (bronze medal). Class L (open lantern slides): H. 
Wormleighton (silver medal); F. G. Tryhon (bronze medal). Class 
M (open champion class): “A Gleam of Light,” by W.- Clayden 
(silver-gilt medal); “A Shaft of Light,” by S. G. Kimber (silver 
medal), The exhibition will remain open during the evenings of 
the present week. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


December 28-31.—Wishaw Photographic Association. Hon. Secre- 
tary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 
January 12-14, 1905.—Boston Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 


H. M. Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. 
January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secre- 
tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secre- 
tary, T. Mitchell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, E. 
January 23-28, 1905.—Lancaster Photograp hic Society. Hon. Sec., 
R. T. Simpson, 21, Cheapside, Lancaster. 
January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photegraphic Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, & Marseille. 
February 6-11, 1905.—Blairgowrie and District Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. James Street 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 
February 16-18, 1905.—Norwich and District Photographic Society. 
flon. Secretary, E. Peake, Rydal House, Earlham Road, Norwich. 
February 21 to March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 


Falconer, 


Association. 
head, Glasgow. 

February 25-March 4, 1905.—Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Ton. Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congress 
Street, Birmingham. 

March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 8.E. 

March 7-14, 1905.—Brentford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, F. H. Read, Ferndale, Clifden Road, Brentford. 

March 20-25, 1905.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, John B. Parnham. 

April, 1905.—International Exhibition, Genoa. Sec. Gen., Piazza 
Fontane Marose 18, Genoa. : 

April 3-15, 1905.—Photographic Society of Treland. 
R. Benson, 35; Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
Tssot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


Hon. Sec., 


Secretary, F. G. 
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Dcetings of Societies. 


ees 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. | Subject. 


Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society 


| Tenth Annual Exhibition. 
| Nelson Photograph 


Open Night. 

Photography Slides. 

Silver Printing and Toning. 

Technical Meeting. 
{Scenes on the Pennsylvania Ruilvoad. 
\ Mr. W. H Rau. 

Paper by Mr. G. Ardaseer. 
{ The Amateur Prize Slides (1904). 
\ Secretary. 


aan Middlesex Photo. Boe. ve 
| Watford Camera Club. 
Richmond Camera:Club ......... 
Leigh Photographic Society .. 


The 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
On the 15th inst. Mr. Human read a paper on “Colour Sensitised 
Plates,” illustrated with lantern slides, made upon the majority of 
colour sensitive plates on the market, a Reeves’ water colour chart 
being used as the test, and supplemented with a number of fine flower 
studies. 


Mr. Rapson said that the pot metal screens used by Mr. Human 
would contain a certain amount of black, which. to some extent would 
influence the colour rendering, neither depth of colour, or tint, cr the 
exposure ratio being any guide as to the true amount of colour 
correction a screen would give, a commercial screen he had, with a 
ratio of six, giving less colour correction than one dyed with ammonia 
picrate with a ratio of two only. Mr. Dyer pointed out that a ratio 
of, say, five, with one batch of plates, would require seven, or perhaps 
two, with another batch of plates, even by the same maker, and also 
was of opinion that the idea so often put forward that colour sensitive 
plates without a screen were better than an ordinary plate in taking 
a sunset, was not according to fact. The chairman said that better 
results upon colour sensitive plates were obtained in a bright light 
than in a dull one when using screens. 

The hon. secretary announced that on December 29 Mr. Herbert 
Starnes would read a paper, entitled “A New Printing Process.” 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 


Fottowine his exposition on “Intensification,” a note of which ap- 
peared last week, Mr. T. M. Sellors explained and illustrated a means 
of surfacing bromide prints, originated by himself, and apparently new, 
so far as the immediate purpose is concerned, although a somewhat 
similar method has long been employed for the so-called “fixing” of 
crayon and other handwork on the surface. The method in question, 
at first sight, may seem to be an heroic one and fraught with danger 
to the picture, but in Mr. Sellors’ hands this was not so. It consists 
in partially melting the gelatine in the emulsion by means of steam. 
projected on to the image from a pipe in connection with a closed 
vessel containing water vigorously on the boil. An ordinary kettle, 
if its spout extends upwards, will suffice, but is inconvenient in use. 
Mr. Sellors showed a rough and ready appliance, constructed out of a 
tobacco tin, which served its purpose admirably, a tube about eight 
inches long, rising straight, with its free end bent over at an angle 
of about 45 degrees, being soldered to the lid. The jet of steam is 


directed on to the print, and the 
the gelatine in the emulsion is t 
point and acquires a semi-gloss, w 


atter kept constantly on the move; 
ius brought almost to the melting 
hich is in a great measure retained. 


Heavy shadows—which so often show an inclination to be sunken— 
are thrown up and the whole image brightened and enriched to a 
remarkable extent. On the other hand, the dead mati surface—should 
it exist in the first place—naturally disappears, but what is lost in 
this direction may be more than compensated for in the other. With 
the very rough papers, owing to the small quantity of gelatine they 


contain, the effect is not so pronounced. The method in question is 
also applicable to carbon prints, provided they have not been alumed. 
It would appear desirable to temporarily attach the print to be 
operated upon to a board or other support somewhat larger in size. 
Mr. Sellors omitted to do this, and having inadvertently introduced 
his thumb between the orifice of the pipe and the print skipped like a 
little lamb for a second or two, much to the edification of all present. 


During the eveving the president (Mr. 8. H. Wratten) informed th 
members that Messrs. ‘C. E. Kenneth Mees and §. E. Sheppard hai 
been unanimously elected ‘honorary life members of the club as a toke: 
of appreciation of their photographic research, which was receive 
with considerable applause. 


Dew D)aterials. 


es 


The “ Vivid” Flash Powder. ©. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row 
London, E.C. 

This new powder gives an extremely brilliant flash and ignite 
quickly. It is solid im a wooden box, the lid of which serves t 
measure oul the required quantity. To ignite the powder a smal 
piece of paper is crumpled up and placed «m the heap and the edg 
lighted. As soon as the flame reaches the powder the flash goes off 
The powder should be placed on a piece of tin or an iron shovel. W. 
prefer the latter as, it can be held at a convenient distance withou 
danger to the operator. The powder must not be used in confinec 


magazine flash lamps. 
“Titleit.” O. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Here we have a new method of titling negatives. The outfit con- 
sists of a sheet of glass on which are about a thousand small opaque 
letters, with which is also a bottle of cement. To title a negative 
the letters required are removed from the glass plate and cemented 
to the film side of the negative. The process is simplicity itself, ang 
the letters absolutely permanent. 


Patent Dews, 


pe ig ae = ot 
The following applications for Patents were made between Decem: 
ber 5 and December 10, 1904:— 


ro} 
No. 26,573. 


Colour Photography. 
Russell Clarke. 

Development Apparatus. —No. 26,660. “An apparatus for facili: 
tating the development of photographs in daylight.” Frederick 
Harriott Goodwin. 

Dark-Room Lamps.—No. 26,864. “Improvements in and relating to 
photographic dark-room lamps.” ‘Ernest Adolf Jahn. 


“Colour photography.” Edward 


Dew Books. 


ae Sige 

“The Optical Dictionary.” Edited by Charles Hyatt-Woolf, and 
published by the Gutenberg Press, Limited, Fleet Street, 
London, H.C. Price 4s. 

A compilation giving the meanings of the chief terms in visual 
and photographic optics. Hach item necessarily receives the briefest 
notice, but perhaps one feature of the book which will particularly 
recommend it to students of optics is the inclusion of synonyms for 
technical terms used by writers on optics in French and German. 


“ Pour les Débutants.” By MM. C. Puyo and E. Wallon. Published 
from the office of “a Revue de Photographie,” 44, Rue des 
Mathurins, Paris. 

Photography is not mentioned in the title, but the names of the 
authors and the place ef publication sufficiently indicate to those who 
casually take up this little work that it is a text-book for the 
photographic beginner. It is the second of the series of manuals 
which is appearing under the supervision of the talented editorial 
committee of our handsome contemporary, “La Revue de Photo- 
graphie.” In the first Major Puyo described his own practice 
of the gum process, though why the committee did not persuade M. 
Demachy to take people into his confidence is a legitimate matter 
for inquiry. Now Major Puyo associates himself with M. Wallon, and 
the result is a: workmanlike volume for the beginner, neatly pro- 
duced, and with a few well-chosen illustrations. 
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se and Alfred Coop, of 65 and 135, Regent 


sts. 


J, Epuuxps snp Co., Limrrep.—The aboy 
en registered, with a capital of £1,000, in 


wistered office, 33, High Street, Kingsland, 


mningham, Shaw, and Co.—This case came 
imingham Assizes on December 16, and was 
jintifis claimed of the defendants, who a: 
rpool and London, damages for breach of 


r the plaintiffs, and Mr. Hugo Young, K.C., 


itered. 


m Road, Ilkeston, was charged on remand 


yhis own use, at Ilkeston, on April 15.. Mr. 


ginterests of the public and of auctionee: 
Nthe hire system, and then took it to Mr. 
flared and signed a document that the in 


ioneer, £2 6s. 6d. having been deducted 
, etc. Mr, Richardson had paid £11 11s. 


en altered the charge to obtaining a 


it to prison for three months, with hard la’ 


tidge Road, and Gordon James Jack, ma 
quare, Southampton Row, W.C. Claim 
nongful dismissal. Mr. Beaumont Mauric 
ants. Mr. H. Dobb, counsel for plaintiff, 
hotographer, sensitiser, and photographic 


hhotographic purposes, and also by architec 


ommercial § Legal Intelligence 


§u0NED at Marlborough Police Court on December 16 for ex- 
sing for sale improper picture cards and stereoscopic slides, Alfred 
g 


Street, W., were each 


ed £20, with five guineas costs.—Solomon Goldstein, of 335, 
ston Road, for a similar offence, was fined £10, with three guineas 


e-named company has 
£1 shares. Object: 


p acquire the business of chemists, druggists, dealers in photo- 
aphic apparatus, magic lantern manufacturers, opticians, etc. No 
tial public issue. Registered without articles of association. 


NF 


reach of Contract.—Birmingham Photographic Company vy. 


on for hearing at the 
an action in which the 
re shipping agents in 
contract. Mr. Wills 


Mr. Sandlands (instructed by Messrs. Newey and Sons) appeared 


with Mr. J. G. Hurst 


structed by Mr. HE. F. Freeland) for the defendants. Mr. Wills 
mounced, on the case being called on, that the cause had been 
thdrawn on the terms that defendants should pay the plaintiffs 
100 and costs in settlement. Judgment for £100 and costs was 


\ PHorogRAPHER Sent to Goal.—<At the Ilkeston Petty Sessions 
n Thursday last, George Edward Shardlow, photographer, 10, Had- 


with being the bailee 


fa piano, value £19 8s., the property of Messrs. G. A. Gray and 
p., London, and feloniously and fraudulently converting the same 


. J. Ormond, solicitor, 


Ikeston, appeared to prosecute, and said Mr. T. H. Richardson, 
joneer, of Ilkeston, was bringing a case before the court in 


xs, who from time to 


me were defrauded. Defendant, it was alleged, obtained a piano 


Richardson to be sold 


y auction. On going to receive the purchase-money, defendant 


strument was his sole 


moperty, and he received a cheque for £11 3s. 6d. from the 


for commission, goods 
to Messrs. Gray as a 


promise to their original demands. Defendant pleaded guilty, 
Mr. H. Thorpe, solicitor, asked for leniency. The magistrates’ 


banker’s cheque from 


Ir Richardson with intent to cheat and defraud. Shardlow was 


our. 


Lvpwie LANDMANN, 7, Tivoli Road, Crouch End, yv. Charles Joseph 
» Managing director of Parr and Co., Limited, 130, Westminster 


nufacturer, 10, Queen 
for £24 in respect of 
e appeared for defen- 
said his client was a 
chemist. He was in 


Hssession of a secret for preparing certain sensitive paper used for 


s. Defendants were 


ious to get hold of this secret, and they engaged him, an agree- 
ent for six months being entered into on June 7, 1904. As time 
ent on defendants seemed to haye some suspicion as to whether 


aintift was giving them the true secret of 


his process, and they 


ployed a lad to watch him, and he (counsel) would show that 
ley Were all the time negotiating behind his back with another man 


Come and take his place. One Monday 


ortan 


ce dismissed. Mr. Beaumont Maurice raise 
ion 
q taken over by a limited company. ‘The 
“ptember, and therefore the company ougl 


ag it was only on the day of his dis 


in September plaintiff 


yed away, as, being a Jew, he was desirous of attending an im- 
feast, and on returning to work on the Tuesday he was at 


d an objection that the 


Was wrongly founded, inasmuch as in August the business 


dismissal took place in 
ht to have been sued. 
missal that he heard of 


ed company claiming the right to discharge employees at a 


moment’s notice. Charles Joseph Parr, one of the defendants, said 
the company was formed on August 24. Two days later he informed 
plaintiff of the fact, and, further, that if he did not keep better time 
it would mean instant dismissal. - At the end of a legal argument 
his Honour said he was sorry to decide that the action was wrongly 
founded, but he felt that the evidence of Mr. Parr was certainly the 
strongest, and ought to be accepted. He must enter a nonsuit, with 
costs to defendants. 


A Case Adjourned.—A case was mentioned at the. Barnsley 
Borough Court on Thursday, in which Dennis R. Thompson, photo- 
grapher, of High Street, Sheffield, charged: Edward Dawes, photo-: 
grapher’s manager, of Doncaster Road, Barnsley, with embezzling 
he sum of £10 on November 26. Mr. Carrington, the magistrate’s 
clerk, said he had received a letter from the complainant asking 
hat the case might be withdrawn, but he pointed out that the 
charge was one of felony, and felony could not be suntmarily com- 
promised in that manner. He advised the Bench to adjourn the 
case, and two others in which the same complainant. was interested, 
for a week, and in the meantime he would communicate with the 
complainant with regard to his attendance at) court. It seemed to 
him (Mr. Carrington) that he was seeking to use the court as a 
debt-collecting agency. Mr. Rideal, who appeared for Dawes, said 
here was no doubt that had the case gone in the ordinary way, 
his defence would have been that it was a matter of account. His 
client was a collector with complainant, and during the ‘time the 
snow was on the ground he met with an accident, and lost some of 
his money. He reported the matter by letter, and he had paid his. 
employer certain moneys for which he held receipts. Afterwards a 
summons was taken out on December 6 for £8, embezzled on 
November 26, which amount was clearly and altogether’ wrong. 
Mr. Rideal read-a letter written to defendant subsequently, showing 
an amicable relationship, and handed up to the Bench the receipts. 
to which he had referred. The Mayor: What about the Inland 
Revenue? These receipts are not stamped.—Mr. Rideal: Yes, I know, 
sir. He added that Mr. Thompson was right in the letter he had- 
written, but he (Mr. Rideal) did not want any suspicious circum- 
stances to attach to defendant. The Mayor said they would follow 
the advice of their clerk. They were not going to allow the court 
to be made into a debt-collecting agency, and were uot going to.. 
allow Mr. Thompson or anyone else to settle felony outside the court. 


An Appeal Dismissed.—In the Court of Appeal on December 16, 
before the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Stirling and 
Mathew, was an appeal by the plaintiff, Mr. Thos. ns, from a 
decision of Mr. Justice Grantham in an action brought tor a declara- 
tion that he was entitled to a rescission of a cont o take 500 
preference shares in Paul Boyer, Limited, a French company now in: 
voluntary liquidation; and he also claimed damages against the: 
defendants, Lord Dunmore and Count Max Hollander, as directors, 
for breach of duty and-negligence, and for an indemnity against any 
claims which might be brought against him by the liquidator of the: 
company. At the trial the point raised was similar to that arising 
im the case of “Sir William Broadbent v. Dunmore and Others,” 
that preceded the present case in his lordship’s li and which 
resulted in a verdict and judgment being entered for defendants. 
It was therefore agreed by counsel when this case was called on that 
the judgment in Sir William Broadbent’s case should be binding 
upon the parties in this, but without prejudice to the plaintiff’s right 
to come to the Court of Appeal. Mr. Asquith, K.C., and Mr. J. R. 
Willis. (instructed by Slark, Edwards, and Co.) appeared for the 
appellant; Mr. Eldon Bankes, K.C., and Mr. Martelli (instructed 
by Messrs. Beyfus and Beyfus) for Lord Dunmore; while Mr, Rufus 
Isaacs, K.C., Mr. Gore Brown, K.C., and Mr..E. Ford appeared for 
Count Max Hollander. It appeared from the statement, of Mr. 
Asquith, for the plaintiff, that there was no allegation of fraud 
made against any of the defendants. The only question was whether 
as to the plaintiff's application to become a shareholder, being, as his 
case was, subject to a conditional precedent that a certain number of 
the shares should be taken up in France before shares were allotted 
him, which condition was not, he: said, fulfilled. He was. now 
entitled to recover from the defendants the £250 which he had paid 
in respect of his application for shares. Their lordships, at the 
close of the arguments, held that the appeal failed on every ground 
against all the defendants, and they accordingly dismissed it with 
costs. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


—+9s— 


Wiurne’s Press Guide for 1905, which is just to hand, is the 
thirty-second annual issue of an extremely useful compilation of all 
the newspapers published in the United Kingdom and Ireland, and 
also of the leading American papers. 


Tuer death is announced of Mr. A. W. Allard, who was formerly 
in business as a professional photographer at the Abbey Studio, 
Tewkesbury. At the time of his death, which took place suddenly 
at Cheltenham, Mr. Allard was proprietor of the Plough Hotel. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.— The usual quarterly 
dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum) 
upon the outstanding Preferred stock and of 24 per cent. (being at 
he rate of 10 per cent.) upon the outstanding Common stock have 
been declared by the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey, pay- 
able on January 1, 1905, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on November 30, 1904. 


Doncaster Camera Club.—On Tuesday the seventh meeting of 
he season was held at the Albany Hotel. Mr. H. G. Snow gave a 
lecture entitled “Round the North Welsh Coast with a Camera,” 
which was well illustrated with about sixty lantern slides, amongst 
them being a series of very fine sunset studies, the clouds being 
on the same plate as the landscape. The usual vote of thanks 
0 the lecturer was proposed by Mr. Sutcliffe and seconded by Mr. 
Yates. 
Sourprorr Photographic Seciety.—The members of this society 
heard a very enjoyable lecture on Thursday evening by Dr. Payne, 
entitled “What I saw in Norway.” Dr. Payne gave an interesting 
account of a fortnight’s tour in Norway, illustrated by a large number 
of lantern slides shown by Mr. Cross. Mr. D. Edmondson Benson 
resided; and there was a large attendance. Thamks were passed 
to the lecturer, on the proposition of Mr. R. Todd, seconded by 
Mr. E. Webster, and supported by Mr. C. H. Brown. It was 
decided to send a letter of condolence with Mr. J. Lambert on the 
death of his mother. The Secretary (Mr. Cross) was instructed to 
invite prints of views of old Southport for the album which was 
to be prepared by the society. 


THERE were sixty-one entries for the four competitions held by the 
South London Photographic Society at ‘their last meeting. The first 
to be decided was the Lecturette Slide Competition for views taken 
on the society’s excursions, the silver medal going to H. C. Beckett 
for an architectural detail set, second and third awards going 
to E. W. Taylor and J. F. Gardner. In the Beginners’ Class for 
four slides, also from excursion negatives, V. Emmett was adjudged 
winner. Hor a print representing “ Eventide” the award went to 
Gideon Clark, and for the best print by a member who had not 
previously taken any award T. Milburn was successful. Messrs. 
Tryhorn and Clear, of the West Surrey, were the judges, and at the 
close Mr. Tryhorn gave a short address on the competition in 
general. He said what had struck him most was the lack of 
tonality in the majority of the slides. The distances were often 
rendered as strongly as the foreground, and in some cases most 
unsuitable skies had been printed in. In many cases also the camera 
had been placed far too high, which caused the foreground and 
the middle distance to appear as if om the same plane. 


Inpustriat Alcohol.—Some of the Huropean Governments, which 
have at hand the means of making alcohol in large quantities at 
small cost, have undertaken to encourage the manufacture of spirits. 
The Emperor of Germany, for instance, has given the matter some 
considerable personal attention, and has offered prizes for efficient 
designs of engines and lighting apparatus making use of alcohol. 
The result has been that great strides have been made, and the new 
devices are used to quite a large extent. The same thing has been 
done to a minor degree by the Russians, but it has been discovered 
to be a lamentable fact that, as the manufacture of alcohol increased, 
the amount consumed as a beverage also grew lamentably larger and 


larger. The alcohol habit has taken such a hold on the Russians, 
that recently the Imperial Minister of Finance offered a prize of 
50,000 roubles, which is equal to $25,750, for the discovery of some 
means by which the alcohol would be rendered so distasteful that 
it could not be consumed in this manner. Pamphlets giving the 
have been distributed among the Russian 


conditions of the award 


Consuls in the various countries of the world, and it is hoped t 
stir up a universal interest in the contest.—‘ Scientific American.” 

Tue annual report of the Paris Observatory for 1903 deals witl 
a nunber of researches of special interest. The seventh section ¢ 
the Atlas of the Moon has appeared, containing seven plates whicl 
seem the most successful yet issued, and in some respects to show ; 
considerable advance over the best views of the moon obtained by 
the eye at the telesoupe. With respect to the Astrographic Chart 
eleven plates have been passed as satisfactory, and thirty-five charti 
containing the triple images of 47,300 stars have been distributed 
It is hoped that the second volume of the Photographic Catalogu 
will appear by the end of the current year. The determination o 
the solar parallax from the photographic observations of Eros ii 
advancing toward completion. Of standard stars 1,661 meridia 
observations nave been made, and 10,858 photographic observation 
of comparison stars, of standard stars, and of stars near the patl 
of Eros. Three important researches based upon new methods ar 
included in the programme for the future work of the observatory 
the first relates to the determination of latitude and of its variations 
the second is for the precise determination of the constant of aberra 
tion, two portions of the sky, distant 90 deg., being presented in th 
field of the instrament at the same moment by means of a doubl 
mirror; and the third relates to the employment of M. Lippmann’ 
photographic object-glass in meridian observations. 

Copyricut in America.—The following is taken from the “Star 
dard” of Saturday last :—“‘ Through Laffan’s Agency. Washington 
December 16.—The Copyright Bill passed by the House of Repre 
sentatives gives the author or the proprietor of a book published in 
oreign language, belonging to a nation extending similar privilege 
to the United States, the right of copyright in an English transla 
ion or dramatisation made within twelve months after the first pub 
ication of the book in the foreign country. The Bill has yet t 
pass the Senate.’ The statement from Washington that the Hous 
of Representatives has passed a Bill granting foreign authors th 
rivilege of copyright has been read with considerable interest it 
London. This the more so because those most interested in th 
question here were unaware that anything was being done i 
America at the moment. The last official communication betwee 
he English Society of Authors and the United States in reference t 
copyright was on March 29 in this year, when Mr. Thring, secretar 
of the society, forwarded to the United States Copyright League 
report of his sub-committee on the amendment of the United State 
Copyright Law. The present state of Anglo-American copyright i 
governed by the Act of 1891. By that measure a system of rec 
procity was supposed to be established, and English authors wer 
enabled to copyright their works in America by conforming with ce! 
tain somewhat stringent requirements. Those demanded of America: 
writers in England were not so severe, and the genuineness of th 
reciprocity has often been called into question. The Americans hav 
benefited enormously since the Act by the sales in England of work 
of many of their best-known authors. There is no reason to suy 
pose that they would lose, however, if an Act were passed whic 
would automatically confer the copyright in America upon works « 
English authors and vice versd. Indeed, the strongest champions c¢ 
a new Copyright Bill are the big American publishers.” It will b 
noted that this applies only to literature, no mention being made « 
artistic works. 


* * NoTICcE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subjec 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insertet 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 


' the text portion of the paper. 
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Correspondence. 


Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, Noe 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given ra ie 
We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 

eae Cte 
HE ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
‘To the Editors. 
urs, —I would esteem it a favourif you would allow me to announce 
our columns that I have been appointed (provisional) Hon. 
of a (proposed) new organisation to be entitled the “ Associa- 
1of Photographic Employees,” which will, I feel sure, meet the 
tirements of the various correspondents who have inquired about 
h an organisation. : ale 
he main idea is to meet the employers in a sympathetic spirit, 
ito strive mutually for the uplifting of.the calling, . All em- 
yees who can produce two signatures (with addresses) testifying 
t they are bond-fide employees in commercial photography are 
ible to join. The payment suggested is 1s. as entrance fee, and 
per week subscription. f - 
efit when unemployed will also be paid to those who join that 
fim and pay extra for said benefit. For the present, member- 
pof this section is limited to persens (of both sexes) under forty. 
sick benefit section will also be added in due course. 
ll who desire to help should commence by sending their names 
registration, and 1s. towards our initial expenses, tc—Yours 
GEORGE ParMER. 


EMPLOYEES.” 


Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. 
December 13, 1904. 


L INVOLVING THE ABOLITION OF EXEMPTIONS AND 
ABATEMENTS OF INCOME TAX. 
To the Fditors. 

entlemen.—I have read with surprise the extraordinary recom- 
Mation of the Central Beard of the Traders’ Defence Association 
b* All limited liability, joint stock, Civil Service, Army and Navy, 
(o-operative societies shall be treated as units for the purpese 
dllection of Income Tax without rebate to the individual members 
harehoiders thereof.” ‘This body has even gcne to the length of 
iting a Bill for submission to Imperial Parliament calling for 
Slation to that effect. 

he Traders’ Defence Association, it was generally under. 


of Income Tax, to rectify the alleged abuse of the non- 
of co-operative societies. In this, their endeavour, I was 
one with them, and quotations from a book of mine were 
he public press in support of the movement. The Traders’ 
m. apparently not wishing to receive where they did not 
& have now offered in exchange for £500,0C0—the amount it is 
imed the Government is losing by non-assessment of co-operative 
leties—to vive a sum of, say, six millions sterling. Now the pro- 
td gift is at the hands of the small inyestor, and is probably one of 
emost extraordinary suggestions which have been made for many 
MS past by a presumably responsible body. 
The result of the passage of such a Bill through the Houses of 
ae would be that every penny deducted by the secretary of 
ompany from dividends would be irrecoverable. 
widow, for instance, who had £150 a year from investments 
ld pay £7 10s. in Income Tax, which sum would not be recover- 
as at present. Again, the labourers’ savings, whatever his 
Ane, would oblige him to pay the tax on the fruits of, perhaps, his 
easing toil and commendable thrift. 
t would be absurd to suppose that a Bill of such a character 
iuld even receive the serious consideration of the House. It would 
Ubtless be blocked at a very early stage. Still, it is a grave 
ger to the community that a representative bedy which is receiv- 
 Beneral support, should incorporate—presumably to appease— 
Vtheir recommendations one so drastic and ill-considered. 
1902-3 the Income Tax exemptions and abatements allowed ex- 
eded £167,000,000, whilst the total deductions allowed exceeded 
“1,000,000. Tt may be assumed that the Association was scarcely 


aware of the far reaching extent (millions would be affected thereby) 
of this recommendation, and will not be unprepared to evacuate an 
untenable position. 

Another clause of the Bill is to the following effect : ny such 
society (joint stock, Co-operative, etc.) declaring no dividend, but 
giving the benefit of profit to its members or shareholders in any 
other form, shall be taxed on 10 per centum of the annual turnover or 
value of business done.” Is it suggested that :— 

(1.) There is no such thing as a loss in business ; 

(2.) An assessment of 10 per cent. on turnover is a fair estimate of 
the net profit of the average business. 

It would be interesting to put this latter question to tradesmen, 
great and small, in a variety of businesses.—Vours faithfully, 

T. Hatierr Fry, 
Manager, Income Tax Reclamation Association. 

14, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., December 19, 1904. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
To the Editors. 

Dear Sirs,—In an article in to-da 
to say that “one of tl 
su 


THE ALKALINE P.0.P. 

y’s B.J. you are good enough 
he simplest formule” for development “is that 
gested by the Paget Priza Plate Co.” 

Will you permit us to point out that our connection with the 
matter is much closer than this would seem to imply; the whole 
process of alkaline development. of P.O.P. having been first made 
possible by us in 1893. In the B.J of that year, page 562, there 
is a description of a demonstration of the process made for the 
first time at these works, in the presence of several representatives of 
the photographic Press; and on page 672 of your paper, 1904, in an 
article on the same subject, containing the following statement :— 
“Proceeding on the lines of the old silver development methods 
on silyered paper, acid development with either pyro or gallic 
acid had been found superior in’ every way—although far from 
perfect in its action—to any alkaline method, until Mr. W. J. 
Wilson demonstrated the possibility of successful development by first 
converting the silver chloride in the paper into bromide. Then, 
at last, the difficulty of developing printing-out papers disappeared.” 

The matter is not one of any great importance, but as the pro- 
vess, Whatever its value, has been more than once attributed to other 
sources, it may be as well, for the sake of historical accuracy, to 
keep the facts on record.—We are, dear Sirs, faithfully yours, 

Pacer Prize Prats Co., Lrp. 


Watford. 
December 16, 1904. 
METRIC WEIGHTS. 
To the Editors. 

Dear Sirs,—Your “Ex Cathedra” leader states that no dealer of 
photographic material stocks the metric weights. No doubt that is 
correct, but they can easily be procured in this country, and at a 
very reascnable price. 

When last I read a paper on the metric system before the London 
and Provincial Photographic Association, for which I was fierc ely at. 
tacked in the photographic Press, I showed a set of weights such 
as can be easily procured in Paris, and I obtained to order of 
members of the said L. and P. Association about two dozen sets 
of these weights, ranging from 1 centigram to’ 100 grams, for a 
mere trifle. 

If amongst such a society as the L. and P. there are to be found 
some twenty members who take the first opportunity of obtaining 
these weights, how many must there be amongst the general body 
of photographers who would seize the same opportunity if it was 
offered to them?—Yours truly, J. R. Gorz. 
215, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

December 15, 1904. 


ro} 


A rire broke out last week at the photographic supply house of 
Messrs. O. H. Peck and Company, Minneapolis, U.S A., and spread 
to the adjoining furniture house of Messrs. Boutell Brothers. A 
high wind carried the conflagration through a closely-built retail 
district, causing losses estimated at over three million dollars. 


Assistance arrived from St. Paul, and the flames were checked. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, unelua- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprtors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs, HUNRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, Landon, W.c. 

*,* Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

—— 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


M. D. Morley, 9!, Belgrave Road, Leicester. Photograph of the Leicester Town 


Waits. 

W. L. Allison, 13, Donegall Square North, Belfast. Photogragh of the Rev. T. 
Yates. 

A. J. Siedle, 29, High Street, Newport, Mon. Photograph of the late Rev. M. 
Bailey. 

B. G. Brock, 237, Wellingboro’ Road, Northampton: Photograph entitled 


“« Winter.” 
H. Warburton, Harris Promenade, Douglas. Isle of Man. Photograph of the 
Douglas Town Council Si g in Council Chamber at Municipal Buildings. 

S. H. Greenway. 27, Abington Street, Northampton. Photograph og the North- 

crn Town Footbult Club, and Photograph of the Northampton Football 

“C, B.’—We beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, and, 
whilst we sympathise with you on the unfortunate result, we 
congratulate you on having remained firm not to sign the 
iniquitous document. 

Burnisner.—*G. H. T.” asks: “Could you tell me where I could 
get roller of ‘Globe’ Burnisher repolished, and about cost of 
same?” In reply: You had better inquire from Jonathan 
Fallowfield, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., who, we 
believe, is the agent for the “ Globe” Burnisher. 

Proerurr Frame Movrprnes.—W. Fivcn says: “ Would you kindly 
inform me in Bririse JourNat oF Puorocrapuy, if possible, 
two or three firms of picture-frame moulding manufacturers, 
etc., preferably English, cheap and good, reliable for one 
starting in small way im the country, that makes to order and 
supplies materials, including gilt for oils?” In reply: If you 
will look in our adyertiserfient pages you will find the announce- 
ments of several makers of picture-frame mouldings. 

Works on Hatr-Toxr anp Tri-conour Worx.—C. R. Dopp asks: 
“Which is the best and most complete work on half-tone process 
work and tri-colour work, and who are publishers, and where 
am I likely to be able to purchase?” In reply: We should 
recommend “The Half-tone Process,” by Julius Verfasser, 
price 5s., and “ Three-colour Photography,” by Hiubl, trans- 
lated by Klein, price 7s. 6d., both published by Penrose and 
Co., 109, Farringdon Road, E.C., who could supply. 

Crrstan Pyro.— Supscrippr” says:—“Kindly let me have the 
address of where I can procure pyro in transparent crystals. 
I suppose it is German. I refer to article, ‘Pyrogallic Acid 
and its Use,’ page 1065, British JOURNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY 
this week.” In reply: Pyro in crystal form can be obtained 
from any large dealer in this country, and doubtless also in 
France, whence our querist writes. One brand is made by 
Merck, of Darmstadt. 

Copyricur.— Prorrssionan” writes: “(1) If I take a photograph 
and register same, then grant a firm ‘sole right for post-card 
use,’ would I be in a position to sell the copyright of that 
photograph to any one else? (2) The same query as abov 
only instead of ‘sole right’ I only grant ‘use for post-cards’ ? 
(3) Does granting ‘sole right for post-cards’ debar the author 
and owner from reproducing the photograph in post-card 
form?” In reply: (1) You can only assign copyright for pur- 
poses other than post-card. (2) Tf by “use” you mean the 
assignment of copyright for a par jicular and specified series 

of cards, you are at liberty to dispose of the copyright in other 

directions for post-card purposes, but such assignments shoul¢ 
be drawn up in writing and the terms of sale clearly stated. 

(3) Certainly it does. 


Viv 


” 


PuorocRapuic Cummisrry.— PuorocRAPuEr ” writes: “I want 
study chemistry, both from a photographic and scientific poi 
Can you inform me:—(1) Title and: price of a book on pho 
graphic or other chemistry? (2) Can I obtain a book or pi 
phlet, ete., giving a list of all known chemicals? (3) Or 
poisons and antidotes? (4) There is a book published : 
used by ail chemists containing formulas approved, I belze 
by the Pharmaceutical Society. Can this be obtained cc 
mercially, and from where, and at what price? (5) Can 3 


give me the name of a wholesale firm or manufacturer y 
could supply almost any chemical? Our photograr 
chemist cannot. (6) Is it a fact that a limited company 


poisons although no qualified chemist is employed ? 
Or that any one can supply scheduled poisons wholesal 
(8) Some plates are s ated to be orthochromatic. What d 
this mean? Is it exactly the same as isochromatic ?” 
reply: (1) Meldola’s “Chemistry of Photography,” To 
send’s “Chemistry for Photographers,” Roscoe’s, or one 
| the many cther manuals of elementary chemistry may ¢ 
be studied. (2) You had better get the list of chemicals fi 
one of the large manufacturing chemists, such as Mer 
| Harrington Bros. (3) No such book is published. There 
a number of standard works dealing with the chief poiso 
Consult the list of a publisher of medical works. (4) 1 
refer to the Formulary recently issued by the “ Pharmaceuti 
Journal.” Particulars of the terms on which it is suppl 
can be obtained from the office of our contemporary, Bloos 
bury Square, London, W.C. (5) Merck, of Jewry Str 
London, E.C., or Baird and Tatlock, Cross Street, Hat 
Garden, E.C. (6) A certified chemist must be employed. 
Yes. (8) Commercially speaking, the terms “isochromat 
and “orthochromatic” signify the same character of colo 
sensitive plate. 
“BytARGER” writes: “I have an enlarging apparatus, as enclo 
photo, which has not been put to its full use, and has only b 
used for daylight enlarging. Having spent considerable t 
| experimenting without success, I would be obliged if | 
would answer the following queries through the medium 
your inquiry column:—(1) What are the correct positions 
each part? (2) When used in the following way, the im 
of mantle shows in centre of image of negative—why is tl 
(3) What distance should burner and negative be from ¢ 
(4) Is one Welsbach burner suitable as source 
light? (5) The condenser is 10 inches diameter, and is 
understand, only suitable for negatives to be enlarged from 
size up to 8 by 6—why, then, are there arrangements 
15 by 12 inch negatives—can I not also enlarge these? If 


retal 


denser? 


| how? Is condenser any use for these? (6) Can any lens 
| = 9 a 2 : 
used for enlarging? The one with apparatus does not cc 
clearly, the edges being all out of focus. For daylight enlz 


ing I have used a Ross No. 2 Universal, which gives v 
satisfactory results. (7) There are also two stands with 
paratus; what use are they to be put to? A is evidently 
arge enlargements, but I am not clear about B; is it 
negative making?” In reply: (1) The order of the parts 
he baseboard should be as follows:—Condenser, gro 
glass, negative carrier, lens, dark slide. (2) By adjusting 

ass between the condenser and 


position of the ground g 
negative you should be able to prevent the image of the ma: 
(3) The position of the bu 


showing in the enlargement. 

rom the condenser should be fixed (by trial) so as to gé 
clear, evenly-illuminated disc. The negative may be ple 
close to the condenser (the other side), but the exact posi 
is not important. (4) Yes, for fairly thin negatives, but 
posures may be inconyeniently long if the negative is a de 
one. For thisa Nernst electric lamp is the illumination to 
named next in order of convenience. (5) A 10-inch conde 
will take a whole plate negative, not larger. In the cas 
a 15 by 12 plate, you can enlarge only from an 8 by 6 portio 
it. (6) As a general rule, a lens which will cover a plate (of 
size to be enlarged), when photographing in the ordinary V 
will answer properly in the enlarging lantern. (7) The piv 
stand is apparently intended for use in enlarging from negat 
which suffer from the distortion caused by tilting the can 
without swinging the back. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


Hydro- Hydrosulphite of soda, on which MM. 
tulphite. Lumiére and Seyewetz wrote last week, 
Was used in the developer as an anti-stain before its deve- 
oping properties per se were pointed out by MM. Lumiere 
before the French Photographic Society. L. O. Lammann 
recommended its employment with the pyro developer in 
hese pages in 1877, and we believe he was the first to 
mention the compound in photographic literature. But 
he does not appear to have noticed any particular advan- 
lage from substituting hydrosulphite for sulphite. Hydro- 
sulphites are powerful bleaching agents, and one use for 
them which at once suggests itself to us is in discolouring 
yes such as are used in the daylight development of 
Plates or in the preparation of plates rendered anti-halation 
by a coloured substratum. 

* * * 
The Two MM. Lumiére, in their paper, adopt the 
yposuiphites. 5] name, “ hydrosulphite,” originally 
given to the compounds by their countryman, Schiitzen- 
berger, who discovered them in But the name now 
generally adopted is “ hyposulphi e,” as hyposulphur- 
ous acid comes next to sulphurous acid in the series of 
Sulphur acids. Our universal hyposulphite is the thiosul- 
phite of the chemist, The distinctions should be borne 


m mind in looking up the chemistry of ‘the compounds 
Which MM. Lumiere regard as possible developers. 

* * * 
In further perfecting the method of con- 
BS: tact printing without light which was 
originated by Professor Ostwald, Dr. O. Gros now recom 


Catatype. 


Prick TwoPENCE. 


mends the conversion of the silver image of a negative on 
glass or paper into one of the higher oxides of manganese. 
His object appears to be the production of an image which 
retains its chemical acidity towards hydrogen peroxide for 
a greater time. The treatment recommended consists in 
the employment of a solution of manganese peroxide in 
excess of tartaric acid with the subsequent addition of 
sufficient caustic soda to render the liquid alkaline. Or 
a solution of potassium permanganate may be mixed with 
sodium tartrate solution so as to leave an excess of the 
latter. Whichever mixture is employed, the print is after- 
wards washed for a short time and transferred to an alka- 
line solution of potassium ferricyanide. 


* * * 


The New 


On January 1, 1905, the new patent law 
Patent Law. 


comes into operation, which may be 
briefly said to be the institution of a system by which, on 
an applicant lodging a complete specification at the Patent 
Office, a full and careful search will be made by the 
examining staff among all patents taken out within the 
last fifty years, in order to ascertain whether the invention 
claimed is really new. If a prior patent is found, which 
more ov less anticipates the invention, the applicant will 
be apprised of it. He can then either amend his specifica- 
tion or argue against the Controller’s opinion. If, after 
hearing the arguments, the Controller is still of opinion 
that the applicant is anticipated by the prior patent, he 
will have the power, subject to an appeal to the law officer, 
to cause a reference to be inserted in the specification to 
the prior patent. The value of this system will depend ob- 
viously on the examiners; but we think that there is no 
safeguard against the patenting of a well-known principle 
or a fact which has long been common property through 
prior publication in the journals. 


* * * 
The Humours The Rey. J. M. Bacon, whose death 
of ‘ we very much regret to record, was as 
Ballooning. y 


much at home on the lecture platform 
as in the car of his balloon. Many photographic societies 
will have lively recollections of his discourses on aerial 
photography and of his enjoyment of the comic side of 
his adventures. On one occasion, when scanning the 
country for a spot on which to descend, the choice fell on 
a clear paddock which stood with some buildings in a 
walled area. The premises turned out to be a lunatic 
asylum, and the aeronauts were cordially received by the 
superintendents, with whom they stayed to dine, after 
their balloon had been packed up and ignominiously sent 
home by train. After dark, Mr. Bacon and his companion 
were setting out from the gates of the asylum when the 
watchman stopped them. “ Where are you going?” “ Back 
to town,” was the reply; “we came this afternoon.” “ Not 
through here,” opposed the watchman, suspecting de- 
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seriers. “Oh no, we came in a balloon.” “Ah,” was the 
watchman’s answer, as he closed the gate, “I’ve heard that 
before.” 

* * * 


Another Art 
Addition to the 
Roya! Exchange. 


Gradually the panels at the Royal Ex- 
change are being filled up with the 
works of the greatest painters of modern 
times, such as Millais, Sir Frederick Leighton, and others 
of similar note, presented by generous donors, amongst 
whom are some of the City Companies. On Monday last 
week the Lady Mayoress, accompanied by the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs, unveiled a new one. This is painted by Mr. 
Edwin Abbey, R.A., and was presented by the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company and the Skinners’ Company. A large 
number of persons do not appear to be aware of the fine 
works of art that are to be seen in the City. Apart from 
the fine pictures, frescoes, in the Royal Exchange, there 
is a most excellent (permanent) collection at the Guildhall 
by some of the best masters. It is open daily, and the 
admission is free, for the Corporation, whether with its 
loan exhibitions, or its permanent one, doés not stoop to 
“gate money.” It is thought by some that the only idea 
in the City is the making of money, but if they visit its 
art shows they will see that the Corporation have con- 
sideration for more than mere money making. It hopes 
in time to make its art collection still more worthy of the 
greatest city in the world than, it must be confessed, it 
is at present, good as it is. 


£ * * 


“Pyro” Referring to our article on this subject 
and its Uses. 4 fortnight ago, the query from a corre- 
spondent which we replied to last week suggests the useful- 
ness of a few further remarks. It is evident from the 
fact that any one should write to ask where the crystalline 
form was obtainable, that pyro-in that particular form is 
not well known, and this is rather remarkable, seeing that 
its use spells economy, and we know too well that in most 
studios of late every means of “saving a penny” has 
usually been well thought out. But it is so very easy to buy 
an ounce bottle of the old form, fill it up with water, give 
the whole one or two shakes, and have a solution ready to 
hand at once. Yet it must be remembered that, though 
the bottles are not “charged for,” yet they are paid for by 
the buyer. Half-pint, wide-mouthed corked bottles are 
not given away in tens of thousands for nothing, and the 
price of a pound of pyro in one-ounce bottles (* bottles 
free”), even buying wholesale, will be found to be quite 
30 per cent. above the cost in tins of one pound ; in other 
words, the money that will buy sixteen ounces in bulk 
will only suffice for twelve separate ounces in bottles— 
a loss of at least half-a-crown in the price of a dozen! This 
half-crown and a further sum (from eighteenpence up- 
wards) are saved by the use of the crystals (bought in 
bulk), which, as we said, cannot be distinguished in use 
from the old kind. We may add a slight caution. The 
crystals are very soluble; still, their dissolution is not so 
virtually instantaneous as the flocculent form, and it is 
desirable to watch the disappearance of the crystals (an 
occasional shaking is all that is needed), as, otherwise a 
portion might remain undissolved at the bottom of the 
bottle, and so the solution vary in strength as the residue 
gradually got taken up by the water. 


* * * 


Some of our readers will be able to 
ing of a recall to memory the time when metallic 
BarciMc tal: aluminium was a chemical curiosity, 
priced in the lists at so much the grain. The progress of 


The Cheapen- 


invention has gradually brought its manufacture to such a 


state of perfection that it is now not much dearer th: 
copper, weight for weight, while bulk for bulk it is actua, 
cheaper. It is, as we need scarcely say, much used ; 
photographic work, though in many ways it is an unsati 
factory metal to work or to use. Later, the so-much- 
grain price of magnesium metal became reduced to le: 
than a shilling an ounce, and as such it has been, largel 
used in photographic purposes for the brilliant light wit 
which it burns. Mittle further use was made of it till i 
combination. in the alloy named magnalium was put o 
the market, this alloy being in every way superior t 
aluminium itself, though it has not made much headwa 
popularly. We believe, however, it is largely used i 
certain Government manufacturing departments. Th 
latest rare metal to be brought to a popular price is ca 
cium, which, though priced in last year’s list at half: 
crown a grain, we learn can now be obtained in. quantit 
at 12s. per kilogram, that is -to say, a little over 5s. pe 
pound. It is early to speculate to what use it can b 
eventually put in matters photographic. It melts, accorc 
ing to Watt’s Dictionary, at a full red heat, and then burn 
with a yellow flame and production of much’ heat and light 
does not oxidise in dry air, but in ordinary air is quickl 
coated with lime. It decomposes cold water rapidly. I 
the first edition of the same work magnesium is describe 
in somewhat similar terms, save as to the colour of th 
flame. We may hope to hear something about calciun 
in alloy as an analogue of magnesium. 


* * * 


A New Mode 
of Dissolving 
Platinum. 


Many of our readers aye, no doubt 
familiar enough with the process of dis 
solving gold to obtain home-mad 
chloride, and they will have found it tedious enough to ge 
the whole of the metal into solution, that is to say, wher 
the metal is in bulk, such as in the form of gold coin, ete. ; 
gold precipitated from old toning baths is quickly dis 
solved. If they try platinum the time occupied is stil 
more prolonged, though, as a matter of fact, we have no’ 
met with any who in their use of platinum employ any 
form but the bought crystals of whatever salt containing 
the metal that they use. Hence the interest will be theo 
retical rather than practical, with most of our readers, 
in learning that a new mode of dissolving platinum has 
been published by MM. André Brochet and Joseph Petit 
in the “Bulletin of the French Chemical Society.” In 
Series 3, Vol. XXXI., No. 12, they describe their method. 
They make use of an alternating curent of electricity 
through strips of platinum immersed in solution of cyanide 
of potassium, and in their “ Conclusions ” say, “ Platinum 
therefore is easily dissolved in cyanides under the influence 
of an alternating current. This point is the more interest- 
ing as this metal offers a special resistance to chemical 
agents. The cause of this solution, which could not have 
been predicted, appears to us to be of great theoretical 
interest.” One of the costly but necessary adjuncts of 
Rontgen-ray work is the platino-cyanide screen. Possibly 
MM. Brochet and Petit’s investigations may lead to some 
reduction of price here, for they further state: “Our re- 
searches have led us to the establishment of a process 
for the manufacture of platino-cyanide, particularly that 
of barium,” and they describe the intricate and trouble- 
some method which only has been available up to the 
present. 


Some __ Some years ago Dr. W. J. Russell ob- 
Unexpiained served peculiar photographic effects, 
Phenomena. 


which seemed to be connected with a 


radiation given off by hydrogen peroxide. The radiations 
passed through paper, gelatine, celluloid, and ebonite, and 
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z, of Munich, announces in the “ Physikalische 
the rays can also penetrate through thin 
ils of silver, gold, and aluminium. The effects cannot 
ily be due to vapours of hydrogen peroxide. This is, 
deed, hardly likely, because the peroxide is less volatile 
than water, and can be concentrated by evaporising 
squeous solutions. Graetz obtained images when placing 
he metallic object at the back of the photographic plate 
while exposing the sensitive front to the radiations from 
hydrogen. peroxide. The phenomena are perplexing, how- 
bye. ound that metals give bright pictures on 
dark ground, and liquids dark pictures on bright ground. 
On further investigation it resulted that objects or por- 
Hons warmer than their suroundings turn out bright, and 
solder portions dark. Temperature differences of 0.02 
deg. Cent. can be distinguished in this way. The edges of 
the pictures differ, moreover, from the central portions, 
which may be brighter or darker. It would appear that 
those parts become bright towards which the heat flows, 
nd those parts dark from which the heat flows. We have, 
therefore, apparently a radiation with a polarity. Without 
expressing any opinion as to the primary cause of the 
phenomenon, Graetz thinks that both hydrogen peroxide 
qd heat have something to do with the effects. Ozone 
s generally thought of in such phenomena, and it has 
recently been suggested again by Schenk and Richarz that 
ozone will photograph and will produce electric discharge 
d phosphorescence. Dry ozone, Graetz, Ladenburg, 
d Aschkinass maintain, however, has none of these 


L, Grae 


Jeitschritt,” tha 


* * * 


In our last issue was reproduced, from 
“Wilson’s Photographic Magazine,” an 
j article by Mr. A. J. Jarman, on the 
preparation of transparency plates by the albumen pro- 
cess. There is no question that albumen transparencies 
me admirably suited for making enlarged negatives from, 
but whether, in practice, they are better than those by 
cther and simpler methods—say, the carbon, for example 
may be somewhat doubtful. Few reading Mr. Jarman’s 
aticle will, we imagine, be induced to make almumen 
transparencies by the troublesome method described by 
him. This method is the old collodio-albumen process, not 
he albumen process proper, which, by the way, is simpler 
to work—only the sensitising of the plate being required— 
While the results for the object in view are the same. 
However, if any one should be inclined to experiment with 
he former process, we will here give a few hints that 
may save them some little trouble, because the directions 
a given in the article quoted are not in accord with the 
process as it is, or rather was, worked in this country. 
ih the first place the preliminary coating of the glass 
vith albumen is quite unnecessary if the glass be 


a collodion film must be done in the dark room, and the 
plates also dried in the dark., This, also, is quite un- 
tecessary. Workers of the collodio-albumen process 
now quite well that all the operations up to the sensitising 
‘of the albumen film may be done in full daylight, as the 
odised albumen undoes any action the light may have had 
“on ‘the sensitised collodion. The proportion of bromide 
to iodide is larger than was usually employed by the best 
Workers here—some used none at all—-while the silver 
ath given for the albumen coating is much weaker. The 
“silver bath employed by them usually contained forty-five 
grains of nitrate of silver and forty-five to fifty minims of 
glacial acetic acid to the ounce of water, and the solution 


‘Was also saturated with iodide of silver before it was used. 
“We should fully expect that, if the bath given by the 
author of the article in “ Wilson’s Magazine ” was used with- 


thoroughly cleaned. Myr. Jarman says the sensitising of: 


out this being done, the iodide of silver in the film would be 
dissolved away in the silver solution in the five or six 
minutes, the time given for the immersion of the plate 
in the solution. From half a minute to a minute is the 
time usually given, and no more. We have not used the 
developer recommended by Mr. Jarman, it is true, and 
shall not be inclined to, as we should prefer an acid deve- 
loper somewhat similar to that given by him as an inten- 
sifier. It was the practice with some workers, who used 
to employ the collodio-albumen at the time it was so 
largely in vogue, to immerse the plate, in the first instance, 
in a weak plain solution of pyrogallic acid—or one with a 
drop or two of ammonia added—until a faimt image ap- 
peared, and then complete the development with an acid 
pyro developer, to which a drop or two of a solution of 
nitrate of silver had been added. If any one is in- 
clined to utilise albumen transparencies for producing 
enlarged negatives from, we should advise them to read 
the articles, “The Albumen Process in Practice,” which 
appeared in our volume for 1903, pp. 264,323. These 
were written for the production of lantern or stereoscopic 
slides. What was then said applies equally as well to 
transparencies for enlargement if the toning be omitted. 
The fixing may also be omitted. Some long time ago the 
production of albumen transparencies for enlarging from 
was sold as “a secret process,” and in that a point was 
that they should be used without being fixed. 


——__—__—_e——— 


We have to announce that with this issue of the JouRNaL 
Mr. Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.8., retires from the position 
of Editor-in-Ohief, which he has occupied since November, 
1895. Mr. Bedding has had this step in contemplation 
for a considerable time, and has taken it in order that he 
might devote himself to other journalistic work with which 
he is identifying himself. Notwithstanding Mr. Bedding’s 
retirement, we understand that his interest in photography 


will not cease. 
—_—______+—____—__—_- 


Procuss.—A, small exhibition of students’ work will be open free 
from Wednesday, December 28, to Saturday, December 31 (inclu- 
sive), between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., at the London County School of 
Photo-engraving and Lithography, 6, Bolt-court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
(The entrance to Bolt Court is between 151 and 152, Fleet Street.) 
On January 26 Mr. A. G. Cooke will lecture at Bolt Court on “ The 
Light and Power of Modern Tllustration—Electricity.” Admission 
to this lecture, which is one of a series, dealing with illustration 
and process work, is free on application to the Principal. 


Tur Liverpool Coroner last week held an inquest concerning the 
death of John Monroe, aged nineteen, an apprentice plumber. For 
three months Monroe had been experimenting in connection with 
an invention in the shape of a miniature gas-maker, which could 
led in a small cottage, and could manufacture gas for con- 
sumption on the premises. Monroe had obtained the gas from a 
mixture of water and carbide of calcium. He had constructed a 
small gasometer at the rear of his father’s house. On Saturday 
the father heard an explosion in the yard, and found his son lying 
e on the ground, bleeding from the head, and injured in 
various parts of the body. He died without regaining conscious 
ness. Mr. C. R. Bellamy, Liverpool Corporation Tramways 
explained that the apparatus which the deceased had pre- 
pared was very crude, and any test made with it was necessarily 
attended with danger. Scores of deaths had resulted from similar 
experiments. Probably deceased had mixed an amount of carbide 
of calcium out of proportion to the holding capacity of the gaso- 
meter. An escape would follow, and if there was any light in the 
neighbourhood a forcible explosion was bound to result. A verdict 
of Accidental Death was returned. 


be insta 
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CEMENTED .OR UNCEMENTED LENSES. 


Some of the earliest of the useful photographic objectives, 
and which may practically be considered to be typical of 
certain classes of modern lenses, were distinguished by 
the introduction of air spaces or air lenses, the Petzval 
portrait lens being one that will at once recur to the mind 
of every one. For some years the correction of aberra- 
tions was, however, effected, partially or completely, by an 
increase in the number of the individual lens elements in 
each cemented combination, and four and five lens combina- 
tions were quite common. Then came a revulsion, as it 
were, and a reduction in the number of lenses and the 
introduction of air lenses, till we have reached the simple 
separate four lens construction, with air lenses of calculated 
form and a total absence of any cemented surfaces what- 
ever. 

To the theorist at once occurs the question as to whether 
there is not a great loss of light by the thus necessary 
multiplication of reflecting surfaces, because it is well 
known that perfect refraction without reflection is difficult, 
nay, impossible, of attainment, and therefore the more we 
increase the number of refractive surfaces so much the more 
do we increase the reflective surfaces. Assuming on the 
other hand that the refractive surfaces are cemented to- 
gether, there is no loss by reflection, but if the thickness 
of the glass is increased, or, what comes to the same thing, 
the number of the glasses and cementing surfaces be in- 
creased, then we must have a corresponding) increase in 
the absorption of light by the increased glass mass, and 
this, while visually undetectable, may play no important 
role when photographie action is taken into consideration. 

In the summer of last year M. Cousin read a paper before 
the French Society, in which he estimated the loss by reflec- 
tion from the multiplication of surfaces as high as 40-60 
per cent. of the incident light under certain conditions; 
this was reported in our columns at the time, but later the 
statement was much disputed. 

Recently at a meeting of one of the Frankfort photo- 
graphic societies this topic cropped up, and finally a 
circular letter was sent to the leading opticians asking 
which was the better lens of the two (a) the newer anas- 
tigmats with separate lenses, or (b) those with cemented 
lenses; further, how did the two types of lenses compare 
one with the other as regards light efficiency with equal 
apertures, taking into consideration the strong reflections 
of the former and the absorption of light by the cement and 
.the increased thickness of glass in the latter. The answers 
to these questions appear in the current month’s issue of 
the “ Photographische Correspondenz,” and are not with- 
out general interest. 

Dr. Hans Harting, of Voigtlinder and Sons, is of an 
opinion that the difference between the uncemented surface 
and cemented surfaces is practically negligible, but that 
naturally there is a limit, and that the number of elements 
in a combination must be taken into: consideration, and 
the use of two four lens systems is accompanied by con- 
‘siderable absorption of actinie light. Far more dan- 
gerous, he says, however, is the non-correction for coma, 
‘and hei states that an objective free from coma permits, 
on account of the more complete combination of the rays 
and greater brilliancy, a marked shortening of the exposure 
in comparison to other lenses which possess this fault. 


Goerz, of Berlin-Friedenau, believes that for the majority 
of “amateurs” an objective with cemented lenses of an 
aperture of about F7 was the most suitable, but gave as 
his reasons the easier cleaning of the surfaces and the 
considerably less chance of the scratching of the surfaces, 
and considered that with equal ratio aperture lenses pos- 
sessed equal light efficiency, and that the loss by absorption 
of the cemented surfaces was equal to that caused by the 
more repeated reflection from the free surfaces. 

Zeiss, of Jena, through Dr. Rudolph, says that the ques- 
tion cannot be answered as it stands, and that individual 
cemented and uncemented systems must be compared. In 
any case, it may be said that the correction of spherical 
aberration—which produces increasing indistinctness in the 
image in the neighbourhood of the axis, when the aperture 
is increased in size—is generally to be easier effected with 
the other corrections in’ uncemented than cemented 
systems. With regard to the question as to the comparison 
of the light efficiency between cemented and uncemented 
objectives with equal ratio aperture, it is, he says, practically 
the same, or the question is of no moment; “ with objectives 
of short focus the loss by repeated reflection from un- 
cemented surfaces is a few per cent. greater than in 
cemented ; with large objectives the ratio may be unfavour- 
able to the cemented lenses. This is due to the fact that 
generally with cemented objectives a relatively great lens 
thickness is necessary, so that finally the loss by absorp- 
tion, which naturally increases with the amount of the lens 
thickness can surpass the loss by reflection, which is not 
dependent on the size of the lenses. In any case it may be 
said that the small difference per cent. with lenses of 
equal ratio aperture is not of importance.” 

Steinheil, of Munich, considers it extremely difficult to 
obtain two lenses to compare, as for certain photometric 
work two objectives of equal ratio aperture, of an equal 
number of lenses, of equally thick lenses, of the same kind 
of glass, and of the same smelting, should be compared 
to obtain results of any value as regards the answering of 
the questions, For the practical photographer it would 
be advantageous to make clear for what purpose the lens 
is most suitable. For outdoor work an objective with 
cemented lenses is to be preferred to one with uncemented 
lenses, as with the latter there is far greater danger of 
reflex images, whilst on the other hand the uncemented 
system has the advantage when projection work is in ques- 
tion, and the lens is subjected to the action of heat, as with 
cemented surfaces they may be easily damaged. In the 
studio with diffuse light the separate lens systems may be 
used without fear. A real decision as to which is the 
better type of lens Steinheil considers it not possible to 
give. 

Martin, of Rathenow, of the Optische Anstalt, previously 
known as Busch, combats Martin’s views, and- considers: 
that as regards reflection the loss of efficiency is about-10) 
per cent. more with a triple lens than with a double lens, 
and again about-10 per cent. more for a quadruple tham 
a triple lens. As regards the loss by absorption, Herr 
Martin, considers that it cannot be neglected, particu- 
larly when five, six, eight, or ten lenses are used. The 
important point to be considered, however, is the appli- 
cability of the lens, as defined by Steinheil, and last, -but 
not least, its price. 
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SOME SEASONABLE HINTS. 


YAnvIsHING, important as it is in itself, is almost equally 
yaluable on account of the manipulative facility which much 
ractice confers. Tf a negative can be varnished cleanly and 
‘evenly, the worker will find no difficulty in coating plates for 
any purpose. The value of this will become apparent as the 
photographer progresses. If experiments with wet collodion 
e conducted, the manipulations resemble varnishing minus 
the preliminary heating. Collodionising temporary supports 
for carbon, either matt or polished, substratum for carbon 
transparencies, sensitising for the dust-on process, all are 
similar to varnishing. We could give a list of other processes 
hich require glasses to be hand-coated, but the above will 
suffice to show what a valuable asset is a little skill acquired 
jn such a necessary, useful, and yet cheap process as negative 


g 


varnishing. 
Porcelain pans are constantly being recommended by the 
hotographic press for boiling solutions. It requires very little 
dvanced work to demonstrate the fact that such a pan should 
found in any well-equipped workroom. 
In any process requiring boiling, as with all other photo- 
graphic processes, absolute cleanliness is an essential. A new 
namel iron pan may act for a time, but cannot be compared 
the proper article. Moreover, they have the disadvantage 
of heating up too suddenly. The correct thing is really a 
pan within a pan, the space between being filled with water. 
e inner pan is thus practically heated in a water bath, the 
temperature rising gradually. 
Such a pan can be used for heating a great number of things. 
‘Among the more common may be mentioned: the developer 
in vinter, bichromated gelatine substratum for lantern slides 
and transparencies, sizing for home-salted and gum bichromate 
papers, and for gelatine emulsions of any description. The 
price paid for all this is not much. My pan was sold as an 
invalid’s food pan. It holds one pint, and costs ds. 6d. 

Printing Frames.—Be careful when buying printing frames. 

cheap printing frame is a snare and a delusion. They are 
nearly always, even if no badly made in other respects, too 
big for the negative. We have tried all makes, but find nothing 
40 beat the old-fashioned style. Three-quarter-view frames are 
yseful at times, but do not appear to hold paper in such close 
contact with negative as the ordinary kind. 

The backing cloth placed between back and negative should, 
wherever possible, be thick and soft. We use good pliable felt 
for print-out papers. For platinotypes and carbon (the latter 
is as susceptible to damp as the former) indiarubber cloth in 
the small sizes and American cloth with felt in large sizes are 
found very handy. 


“When piling frames one above the other see that all the 


press on and break the bottom negative. 

When choosing a frame see that the backs will lay perfectly 
flat. With many the join is slightly lower than the ends anc 
Presses more on the negative. All backs should have abou 
1-16 in. space between the two halves. We have had 
quite an epidemic of breakages with new frames when 
the hinges have drawn the halves too close together. A frame 
with solid back, ive., in one piece, is frequently recommended 
for papers judged by actinometer. We do not agree with this, 
as the papers frequently curl, and it is very difficult to get the 
back on properlv, even if it be in two halves. 

There have been a great many articles written on print and 
mount trimming, but none seem to have recognised the very 
Best tool for getting correct rectangularity. Most go in for 
the clumsy T-square and others the set square, which is’ seldom 
large enough for anvthing over half-plate. The very best thing 
in our opinion is known as the “Practical” cutting shape. I 
admit that the common or garden glass shape is of no use 


frames are of one size; a smaller frame between two larger may | 


for modern methods of trimming; but this is not a common 
shape. With it any size print (less than the shape) can be 
cut with perfect accuracy. This is achieved by the ground- 
glass face being crossed at intervals of half an inch with trans- 
parent lines. These lines being parallel to the sides and at 
right angles to one another, it is perfectly easy to get any four 
lines rectangular. 

Dark-room Waste-pipe Stoppages.—We have hit on rather 
a good way to clean out the waste-pipe of a sink which happens 
to be choked in any way. The pipe should not be bigger than 
lin. in diameter. Water-pressure is used to remove the 
obstacle and is much handier, and can go into more intricate 
curves than. the usual cane. As most of our readers will have 
experienced the joys of a flooded dark-room sink, we will 
describe the method. The only apparatus necessary is a 
short length of stout indiaruber pipe which can be fixed on 
to the tap. Any description of nozzle will do for this. The 
other end is merely placed into the plug hole and tied round 
with a cloth. ‘This cloth is fixed tight round tube and rests on 
bottom of sink. When this is done, press the rag down as hard 
as you can and turn the tap full on. The pressure will pro- 
bably force a little water into sink for a moment or two, but if 
you keep the cloth tight round the tube and press it well down 
the pressure of the water should remove the obstacle in all 
but very stubborn cases in a moment or two. 


Cleaning Opals.—Many a time does a carbon on opal outlive 
its popularity, making the owner only too glad to use the sup- 
port for something else. Carbons are extremely difficult to 
remove, however, so the following hint may be of service. The 
only way found at all efficacious is to pickle the opals for a 
day or two in dilute nitric’ acid, say, 1 oz. in 20 oz. After 
this rinse well and scrub off with very hard brush. In very 
bad cases two opals ground together with sand between usually 
removes the last trace of film. 

Clearing off negatives in large batches is neither clean nor 
rapid work. The handiest way is to soak for twenty-four hours 
in water, and then to plunge into hot water containing carbonate 
of soda. 


It is a great waste of time and trouble in carbon work to 
safe-edge every negative. The better plan is to clean off some 
wasters, safe-edge these, and place in front of the negative 
to-be printed. Do not be too stingy with the binder ; a nar- 
row safe-edge often leads to disaster. 

Another useful carbon hint is to mark the wrong side of 
drawing or etching papers before soaking them, as it is almost 
impossible to recognise prepared side when wet. The well- 
known method of testing exposure by printing P.O.P. proof 
deep is always reliable in any light. But, when printing from 
paper negatives, printing may have to be postponed for the 
night, and continued in the morning. In this case do not forget 
to make allowance for increase in depth during the night. 
This increase varies considerably, but I usually add six tints, 
and find it fairly correct. W. Fosrsr Bricuam. 


+ 


Tur Hastings and St. Leonards Photographic Society’s Exhi- 
bition will be held from January 11 to 13, 1905. There will be a 
special class for pictures rejected at this year’s Salon and Royal. 
Seven open classes. Entries close January 2, 1905. Prospectus and 
entry forms from the Secretary, Fred Judge, 21a, Wellington Place, 
Hastings. 


Iv is with pleasure we have to announce that the Duchess of 
Portland has kindly promised to open the popular Grantham Indus- 
trial and Fine Art Exhibition on January 18, an announcement 
which will give universal satisfaction in the neighbourhood. The 
visit of the Duchess of Portland on Janvary 18 and the Duchess of 
Sutherland on January 19 will help considerably to make the exhibi- 
tion a success. The prizes will be distributed by Lady Marjorie 
Manners on Friday, January 20. 
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THE PRACTICAL PERFORMANCE OF TRI-COLOUR 
; FILTERS. 
Til. 


While many think there are valid theoretical reasons for 
the use of curve filters, they must suppose at the same time 
perfect photographic plates with unlimited power to render 
gradation, that is to say, a straight line law for photographic 
action, which it can never follow, the plate to be perfectly ex- 
posed and the printing to be done in perfect inks, but the 
spectrum reproductions with graded exposures prove conclu- 
sively that the action of a photographic plate is such that they 
cannot be made to follow any definite set of curves, such have 
been suggested in various hypotheses of tri-colour reproduction. 
This result was to be expected, if the facts are taken into 
account when theorising, for only in the case of very slow plates 
is there any proportionality between the light stimulus and 
the opacity produced in the negative, and in this case only 
over a small part of the total range of action. Now slow plates 
are useless in all cases where an extended scale of gradation 
has to be rendered, as in an oil painting, for this purpose fast 
plates have to be employed, and with these there is scarcely 
any region of proportionality at all, as was proved by Messrs. 
Hurter and Driffield. Another consideration is that such 
curve filters, even if possible, would be difficult to make, and 
we think we are safe in assuming never have yet been made 
(although approximations have), and if they were they would 
certainly break down in use. The fact that the exposure on 
the lower slopes of a curve will often fall below the minimum 
of the effective stimulus (so-called photographic inertia) causes 
these to be lost entirely, restricting the recorded regions to 
the higher parts of the curve. - On the other hand, in practice 
it is found they are not necessary, since the spectrum can be 
tolerably imitated, and all natural colours fairly well repro- 
duced by using filters and plates recording three even bands, 
the blue-violet extending to wave length 5,000, the green 
record extending from wave length 4,600 to 6,000, and the red 
record extending from wave length 5,800 to the end. The ultra- 
violet should be cut out, since it can have no possible utility, 
and does in certain cases exercise a degrading effect on some 
colours. Such filters appear to us to give the best results 
throughout a range of contrast within the limits of the plate. 

The influence of the sensitiveness and the capacity for ren- 
dering gradation of-the plates is very great, thus no plate 
records the extreme red, and with some so-called panchromatic 
plates used for three-colour, even a light red is reproduced more 
or less as black. However, in the case of pinachrome bathed 
plates and collodion emulsicn dyed with ethyl violet, the red 
is recorded much farther than usual. With regard to gradation 
it is obvious that with a plate having a very steep range, the 
light tones of the picture will be fully exposed long before the 
deeper ones have had time to fully impress themselves, and 
this becomes of the utmost importatice where the complemen- 
tary colours are strongly contrasted in the opposite way to 
the record desired, thus a dark green and light crimson, a dark 
blue and pale yellow, a deep orange and pale blue; in each 
of these pairs the dark colours should be more or less fully 
recorded and the light ones more or less stopped, but with 
normal filters and normal exposures on a plate having steep 
gradation this is not done, as we have preved in the case 
of wet collodicn and collodion emulsion. 

The ideal conditions of filter and plate would be that colours 
should always record evenly throughout, even with the longest 
exposure, not extending beyond the limits laid down, and even 
with the shortest going all the way, though*the deposit were 
less opaque. It should not be forgotten that in an ideal three- 
colour negative the selected colours should be at least as well 
recorded as white itself, hecause if there is any less opacity, 


f 


then it means the subsequent printing there of some part of 
the antagonistic complementary. Thus, if a white and a pure 
green do not record equally well through the green filter, then 
it means, when printing, the degradation of the green by the 
addition of some crimson ink because more crimson ink will 
print on the green than on the white. Needless to say this 
is not attained in practice, and a possible compromise in the 
case of subjects having complementary colours, widely anta- 
gonistic in contrast, may be found in narrow-banded filters, 
correct in the principal position. The greens are nearly always 
the trouble, chiefly because they are generally of low luminosity 
and do not get recorded on the plate before the complementary 
colours (minus green) are recorded, Thus one has seen a girl 
with pink cheeks in a green dress, the cheeks reproduce white, 
while the dress is nearer brown than green, owing to the large 
amount of red printed over the yellow and blue. 


To discover the suitability of the filters, it is not necessary 
to go to the length of reproducing the spectrum in half-tone 
in the way we have done, as a simple examination of the 
spectrum negatives, made in the same ratio of exposure as 
camera exposures, after a little experience will at once enable 
one to determine if the records are correct or not, and from 
them to prophesy with practical certainty what colour will re- 
produce well and what badly. Nor need the spectra be re- 
produced in order to determine whether inks are suitable ox 
not, for after some experience the mere printing of a solid 
patch, singly, in pairs, and all superposed, will indicate at once 
whether they are suitable or not. We conclude that :— 


1. It is not possible nor is it desirable for any filter and 
plate to follow either the colcur sensation, colour 
mixture, or certain other calculated curves. 

2. The effect of using plates, having maxima with broad 
banded weak filters, is to cause a degradation of any 
pure colour occurring in the band of insensibility, 
therefore plates showing gaps in the spectrum re- 
cord should not be used for the green negative. 

5. Ultra-violet should not be recorded, as it will exer- 
cise a disturbing effect where it is reflected by 
colours other than blues and violets, as is the 
case with some browns, scarlets, and yellows, these 
reproducing with a distinet bluish tint. 

4. As much red should be recorded as possible; ethyl 
viclet in collodion emulsion, or pinachrome bathed 
dry plates, at present give the best record of red. 

5. There should be no unrecorded gaps in the visible 
spectrum, for while these may not be important, for 
certain mixed colours of pale tints, they are fatal 
to correct rendering of colours whose spectra do not 
extend beyond the gap. 

6. We think that we have proved that the filter records 
should. be even, end abruptly, and overlap each other 
as follows: the: blue-violet and the green should 
overlap from 4,600 as far as 5,000, and the red and 
green should overlap from 5,800 to 6,000.* 

A. J. Newton anp A. J. Bout. 
gy 


Late last Wednesday night the shop tenanted by the London 
Photographic Co., Taff Street, Pontypridd, was completely gutited by 
fire, 


Ar a meeting held last week the Kettering Camera Club was 
successfully launched on what we hope will be a prosperous and 
lengthy voyage. It is intended to have senior, junior, and honorary 
members, and Mr. Claypole was appointed hon. sec. 


* Notr.—This latter point has been stated before the Optical Society in December 
of last year, but it has been found necessary in practice to extend the overlap of the 
green and blue-violet records into the blue. 
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STOCKTAKING AND RESOLUTIONS. 
By an OccAsIoNaAL CORRESPONDENT. 


‘First and last I have spent three hundred pounds in stock.” 
%p said a proud professional photographer to me as he showed 
me over his studio. “ Why, I’ve three cameras, and one of them 


TJearnt that only two of the cameras were ever used—the third 
me was altogether antiquated and useless. But all three of 
them stood in the studio, and were likely to stand. 


We had been talking about the value of his “tools of trade” 
during a chat about stocktaking. “ Why should I take stock?” 
he asked. “I know that three hundred pounds of good money 
stands there, and I don’t pay more than its worth for any- 
thing. I know what T’ve got. Why should I bother about 
tmming the place upside down?” 


Probably many photographers are in the position of my 
fiend; not knowing where they stand, simply because they 
are so sure that they do know. The eve of a new year is the 
ime-honoured date on which business men endeavour to learn 
exactly “where they are,” and it is a good date for calmly 
hinking about business. Give to this matter a few minutes of 
he time supposed to be devoted to new year resolves and resolu- 
tions. Only remember that in this case the resolution must be 
put into action at once—at the close of the year—not during the 


coming one, 


The actual work of making a list of the stock, etc., can be 
done in one or two evenings. The figuring may come later, 
and this figuring it is that tries a man’s self honesty. One man 
will write himself down worth £200; another man will take 
the same assets and make himself worth a thousand. And yet 
both are honest men, and are simply trying to learn the truth 
or their own information. 

Take those stacks of negatives—perhaps 10,000 of them. What 
are they worth? Some of them may be worth pounds. Granted ; 
ye all know of the family who suddenly discover that a nega- 
live of grandmama is in existence—now that the lady herself 
isnot. They at once rush to order half-a-dozen of the best 
mlargements. Suppose the negatives are worth only one shilling 
eich (most absurd suggestion), the whole stock is worth £500. 
I ere is a certain amount of speculation in keeping old nega- 
tives, I know, but an approximate idea of their value can be 
dbtained by reckoning how much income has been derived during 
the year from all negatives more than twelve months old; £25 
is 5 per cent. on £500. Have the old negatives paid this 5 per 
ent. on their value, plus the time and material absorbed by 
hese re-orders? If not, they are estimated too high at one 
shilling each ; but whether they are worth a penny or a pound, 
the time spent in discovering that worth is time well spent. 


There is a stock of platinum paper which has spoilt. Ought 
to be put down as an asset at the price it was invoiced and 
paid for, or ought it to be left out of the balance-sheet and put 
ito the dust-bin—honestly now ? 


Then the backgrounds. Surely they are not worth what was 
paid for them, for one or two are never used, and others are 
much worn. The cameras, perhaps, which are in use are as 
food (for practical work, not in appearance) as when bought. 
They may not wear out in the present generation, but they may 

superseded, like the idle one in the corner. In estimating 
heir yalue, a certain percentage should be written off each 
year. The same on the other apparatus and accessories—even, 
M most cases, on, the lenses. 

Many a photographer who is doing a prosperous business buys 
More material at a time than he needs. The traveller who calls 
tets a bigger order than the firm would have got had the order 
fone by post. And there are photographers (or assistants) in 
‘existence who put the fresh stock on the front of the shelf and 


is hardly the word—in many a photographer’s store-room. The 
man who has not taken stock for years may find a revelation 
if he goes into every corner and lists everything. 

The goodwill of a business is a curious quantity. I suppose 
it is what it will fetch in case the business is sold, and he is 
a very prescient man who can say what the price will be. I 
will not attempt it. 

It is a simple matter, except in the case of those who give 
long and dubious credit, to put down on paper the money due 
and owing. And it is easy to put down the value of paper, 
plates, etc., in current use. They are worth inyoice price. But 
on the more permanent apparatus, and such’ illusive things as 
goodwill and stock negatives, an honest approximation of value 
is often far from easy. - , 

Once a stock sheet is made and digested, it should be put 
ina safe place. A series of them are mighty valuable when you 
come to'sell a going concern. And they may even—I hope they 
will not—be useful in the unfortunate event of a fire. Of course, 
I am supposing that the fire premiums are promptly paid. 

The new year is said to be a great time for the manufacture 
of paving stones for the nether regions. But soundly thought 
out resolutions are good things in spite of proverbs. A sort 
of mental stocktaking of a past year is no bad venture; par- 
ticularly where the year has been a poor one. Often there are 
sufficient causes for all the depression which there has been, 
and always there are plenty of reasons to be found for it. But, 
unfortunately, the discovery of the causes does not remove them, 
nor prevent their recurrence in the future. And the causes are 
very real hard facts. Many a wide-awake, hard-working man 
feels the shoe pinch at one time or another, and he sets about 
trying to ease the shoe. But to return to the mental stock- 
taking. 

What are the causes of the depression? Perhaps money has 
been scarce all round, and people have not had it to spend on 
what, after all, is scarcely one of the necessities of life. It 
may be that there is really undue competition ; two fighting for 
support where there is business for only one. We have had a 
sufficiency of the first cause of late; and the second cause exists: 
in many places. How are they to be remedied? There is one 
mistake which is responsible for much of the failing trade—the 
mistake of sitting down and waiting for work. If trade does: 
not seek the photographer, he must seek the trade. How is he: 
to do it; by advertising, by circular, by personal canvass? The 
two first cost money ; the latter is impracticable in many cases- 
And neither advertising nor circular—both of which are sound 
investments when judiciously done—will draw or hold ‘trade: 
if the work of the studio does not back them up. Is the work 
up to a good standard, or is it all turned out by rote— three 
styles of pose and two styles of printing”? Are the mounts 
and the styles of printing up to date? Is the reception-room a 
place ¢o pleasantly impress visitors? Are the dressing-room 
and the studio clean and tidy? Is the show-case always dis- 
playing some new thing through a clean glass ; or is it untended 
for weeks? Minor things, perhaps, but many minor things com- 
bine to make a determining factor. I am not ona hunt for 
yeasons; I am only stating one or two not uncommon 
ones—in failing businesses. 

They are causes which can. be remedied without cash outlay, 
and that is why I refer to them. If the photographer will make- 
a list of the things which may advantageously be done during 
the waits for sitters, and devote some of his “waste” time to 
doing them, he may find that his new year resolutions bring’ 


paying results. 
| 


Derecrep by Finger-prints.—At the Clerkenwell Sessions, Walter: 
Rose, 22, and Henry Margrie, 25, were sentenced to twelve and six 
months’ hard labour respectively for burglary at Poplar. They 
were arrested after finger-prints left by Rose thad been photo- 


Tush the old stock back. There are—well, perhaps “ skeletons ” | graphed. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PERIODICALS IN THE PATENT 
OFFICE LIBRARY. 


Tux following list of the periodicals in the library of the Patent 
Office in Southampton Buildings, London, E.C., is reprinted 
here from the official catalogue just issued, as many students of 
photographic literature will be glad to have at hand a memor- 
andum of the journals which they are at liberty to consult. The 
Patent Office library is open to the public, and the shelf:arrange- 
ment of the volumes is such that a given subject can be traced 
more easily and rapidly than in any reference library, English 
or foreign, with which we are acquainted. 


(SocrerrEs.) 
1853, etc. Photographic Society of London. Journal.  [Later, 


“Photographic Journal,” including the transactions of the Royal 
Photcgraphic Society of Great Britain.] London. 


1855, etc. Société Francaise de Photographie. Bulletin. Paris. 
—— Lahoratcire d’Essais. Mémoires, etc., 1893, etc. 
1862-70. Bengal Photographic Society. Journal. Calcutta. 6 vols. 


in two 
1680-99. Photographic Club. Reports and proceedings. London. 
1886, ete Association Belge de Photographie. Bulletin. Bruxelles. 
-—— Camera Club. Journal. London. 
1889, etc. Conyrés International de Photographie. Rapports, Paris, 
1889. Bruxelles, 1891. Procés-verbaux sommaires, Paris, 1900. 
—— Societa Fotografico Italiana. Bulletino. Firenze. 
1889-1901. Chambre Syndicale de la Photographie, etc. 
Suppt. au “ Moniteur de la Photographie.” Paris. 


Bulletin. 


(PERIODICALS. ) 


1850-70. “ Daguerreian Journal.” 
New York. 21 vols. 

1851-67. “Lumiére. Paris.” 17 vols. 

1856-67. “ Photographie Notes.” London, etc. 6 yols. 

1858-67. “American Journal of Photography,” ete. 
vols. 

1858, etc. “Photographie News.” London. 

1860-97. “Photographisches Archiv.” Elberfeld, etc. 

1861, ete. “ British Journal of Photography.” 

—— “Moniteur de la Photographie.” Pa 

862-81. “Bulletin Belge de la Photographie.” Bruxelles. 19 vols. 


[Later, “‘ Humphrey’s Journal,” ete.] 


Set imperfect. 
New York. 9 


38 vols. 
1865 deficient. 


London. 


1863-64. “Propagador de la Fotografia.” Madrid. 
863-67. “Camera Oscura.” Milano. 5 vols. 


1864, etc. “Philadelphia Photographer.” 
graphic Magazine.”] Philadelphia, etc. 
—— “Photographische Correspondenz.” Wien. 


(Later, “Wilson’s Photo- 


1867, ete. “Photographische Mittheilungen.” Berlin. 
1868-70. “Tllustrated Photographer.” London. 3 vols. 
1869-73. “Licht.” Berlin. 4 vols. 

1870-73. “Helios.” Dresden. 4 vols. 

1870. “ Photographic Art Journal.” London. 

1871-72. “ Photographic World.” New York. 2 vols. 


1871, etc. “Photographic Times.” 
Bulletin.”] New York. 
1872-97. “ Tijdschrift voor Photographie.” Amsterdam. 25 yols. 
1881-1902. “ Photographer.” Glasgow. 
1884, ete. “Amateur Photographer.” 
1886-94. “Camera.” London. 7 vols. 
1886-1900. “American Journal of Photography.” 
vols. (Amalgamated with the “Photo Era.”) 
1887-91. “Photographie Art Journal.” London. 
published under title of “ 
Journal.”’) 
1889-90. “ Photographic Review.” Chiswick. 
1889-92. “Photographic Quarterly.” London. 
1890, ete. “ Photographic Record.” Manchester. 
“Practical [and Junior] Photographer.” 
Photographer ” (Library Series).] 
1891-92. “Novedades Fotograficas.” 
1891, ete. “‘‘ Photography.” London. 
1892-95. “Photographic Work.” London. 


[Later, “Photographic Times- 
London. 
Philadelphia. 14 


4 vols. (Nos. 1-3 
Charterhouse Photographic Art 


Vol. i. imperfect. 
[Later, “ Practical 


Bilbao. 


4 vols. in three. 
{Later, “ Photographic 


1892-96. “ Photographic Review of Reviews.” 
Review.”] London. 


5 vols. 


892-99. “Dry Plates.” Ashtead. 5 vols. in two. 
692-1901. “ Photo Journal.” Paris. 
892, etc. “Photographer's Record.” 


(Later, “ Barnet Photographi 
Record.” ] 


1893-1902. “ Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin.” New York. (Amal 
gamated with “ Photographic Times.”) 
894, etc. “Photogram,” [including the “Process Photogram ”” 


London. 

895-97. “ Kodak News.” London. 

898, etc. “ Amateur Photograph.” Diisseldorf. 

898-99. “ Photographic Siftings.” London. 

899-1901. “Archiy fiir wissenschaftliche Photographie.” Halle. 
vols. 

899, ete. “ Photographische Chronik.” Halle. 


be 


900, etc. “Actien-Gesellschaft fiir Anilin-Fabrikation” (“ Phote 
graphische-Abtheilung”). Mittheilungen. Berlin. 

—— “Photo Era.” Boston, Mass. 

—— “Photographische Berichte” (Hesekiel). Berlin. 

901-02. “ Photographic Chronicle.” London. 2 vols. 


905, ete. “Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 


Photographie, Photo 
Physik und Photochemie.” Leipzig. 
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THE ACTION OF METALS ON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PLATE, 
[Abstract of a paper by Professor G. W. A. Kahlbaw 
Gesellschaft of Bas'e. 
Tw the course of some experiments on the distillation of metal 
in vacuo, the author was led to investigate the effect of differen: 
metals on the photographic plate when there is absence of contac 
between the metal and the film of emulsion. The condition: 
of the experiment were as follows:—A photographic plate was 
laid in a shallow case of black paper, covered with a strip o 
paraffin paper, and a cardboard frame, about 1.5 or 2 milli 
metres in thickness, laid upon this. Next came four strips o! 
aluminium, iron, zine, and lead, which were supported in the 
middle by a little cylinder of paper. 


m before the Naturforschend 


On these was laid a second piece of paraffin paper, next another 
cardboard frame of the same dimensions as the first, and finally 
another sensitive plate, but with the film side turned away fron 
the metals. The case was closed, and the whole laid in the 
horizontal position for five days in a perfectly dark place. Or 
development it was discovered that there was a very strong, well. 
defined image of the four metals on the lower plate, whilst the 
upper plate indicated only a weak action from the zine an¢ 
a still less, scarcely recognisable, effect from the aluminium. 
The metals had been previously examined for their transparency 
to Roéntgen rays. Other plates which had not been exposed 
to Réntgen rays, and others which had lain for four days ex 
posed to radium, were found to exhibit the same marked differ 
ences in their action on the upper and lower films, except that 
the action of the unexposed zine and aluminium was mor 
distinct in the case of the uppermost plate. On these plates 
being subjected to Réntgen rays for some time the images 
ceased to appear on the upper plate. These experiments, which 
were repeated a number of times with the same result, seemed 
to suggest that the phenomenon was connected with an eman- 
ation from the plates, which was subject to the action of gravity. 

On making the experiment with the metals and _ sensitive 
plates in a vertical positiop the action was the same on each 
plate, but very much weakened in both cases ; whilst on placing 
a strip of lead diagonally between two photographic plates a 
weak image, distorted into parabolic shape, was produced. An 
experiment with plates, 3 and 2 cm., arranged staircase fashion 
above and below a zine plate, gave images the intensity of 
which varied with the distance of the film of emulsion from 
the zinc, but also showed a difference between the uppe and 
lower plates to such an extent, the zinc furthest from the 
lower plate produced a greater effect than that nearest to the 
upper plate. The deposits of silver were measured with Marten’s 
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apparatus. Tf the zinc plates were kept on a centrifugal in 
tion during the exposure of forty hours two images were 
obtained on. each plate, but the difference between upper and 
ower was still recognisable. The emanation, therefore, appears 
able to pass through glass. The temperature and humidity of 
he air appear to have great effect on the intensity of the action, 
yhich has been observed so far in the cases of aluminium, iron, 
nickel, copper, zinc, lead, and uranium. Of these, iron, nickel, 


or 


THE METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


viru reference to our note on this point last week, we reprint 
om our contemporary, the “Pharmaceutical Journal,” the 
following comment on the three new designations which will be 
yead with interest :— 

“The inconvenience caused by the lack of any cfficially re- 
cognised subdivision of the litre, smaller than its one- 
thousandth part, and the consequent difficulty of expressing 
doses of potent liquids in convenient metric quantities, should 
shortly cease to exist, as we understand that the three new 
designations—mil, decimil, and centimil—are to be inserted 
in a reprint of the Board of Trade Regulations dealing with 
spectors’ metric standards. 

“The new apothecaries measure will, presumably, be as 
follows :— 


MEASURE. 


0 1689 Minim. 

16894 Minims. 
16°8941 Minus or 
02816 Fl Drachm 
2°8157 Fl Drachms, or 
519 Fl. Ounce. 
35196 HI. Ounces. 
1°7598 Pints. 


Metric APOTHECARIES 


1Centimil (1/100th Millilitre) ... 
1Decimil (1/10th Millilitre) 


]Mil or Millilitre (1/1000th? Litre)......... =! 
| 
\ 


er more than three and a-half mils, and the fluid ounce 
o nearly three centilitres, thus :— 


2 Centimils. 
515 Mils. 

8412 Centilitres. 
. = 05682 Litre. 

. = 45459 Litres. 


Drachm (60 Minims) . 
1Fluid Ounce (8 Fluid Drachms 
int (20 Flnid Ounces) eidaceee 
1Gallon (8 Pints or 160 Fluid Ounces 


“While referring to this subject, it may be stated that a 
decimetre scale, which is graduated to one hundred parts, and 
can be obtained from the Decimal Association for a few pence, 
Hill be found useful for making metric measures of length more 
familiar. The scale is one millimetre thick, one centimetre 
wide, and one decimetre Jong; its volume is one cubic centi- 
Metre, and its weight in grammes is the specific gravity.” 


——__— 1 —>— + 
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A Macro Postcard.—So many crimes are committed in the great 
name of advertisement, that (according to the “ Bromide Monthly”) 
She more does not appreciably affect the iniquitous total. But it 
has been reserved for an inventor, Joseph Rieder, to perpetrate 
a Schiome against those who would escape from the snare of the 
advertiser. Explained in a word or two the insidious plot is as 
follows:—The victim will receive a postcard addressed as usual, 
but blank on the picture side. Out of innocent curiosity he will 
Qa the card. He will soon see sions of a semi-latent picture. 
urther exposure to daylight will develop an infant reared on some- 
body's food or of a young person in somebody’s corsets. By these 
ibly the nature of these articles upon 


Means it is hoped to fix inde 
the Tecipient’s memory. 


A GELATINE DAGUERREOTYPE PROCESS. 
[A Paper from the ‘‘ Photo-Beacon.”] 


= 


The production of photographs upon a highly polished silver sur- 


face, by the process originated by Daguerre, is difficult to obtain 


ww 


ie} 


b 


p 
t 
n 


pe 


work slowly, so as to give very ¢ 


special room for the development 
is necessary is to prepare a special developer and a stripping solu- 
tion, one that can be relied upon 


nless an apartment is specially fitted to carry out the various 
perations successfully. An excellent imitation of the Daguerreo- 


type can be produced by the transfer of a gelatine film after it has 


een properly treated and its colour changed so that it has the 


colour which closely resembles the deposit upon a Daguerreotype 


ate. This can be accomplished in a’manner that is practicable in 
he workrooms of the modern photographer, so that there is no 
ecessity for special rooms to sensitise the silvered plate in, nor a 
with mercurial vapour; all that 


at all times for a sure remoyal of 
plate. 


he film from the original glass 
or this class of work are those that 
ear and transparent shadows. The 


The gelatine plates best suited 


silvered plate can be procured in sizes required from a maker of 


reflector plate. 
coated with pure silver upon one 


d 


a sheet of copper which has been 
side and polished, but the surface 
ish for the purpose required, so it: 


This consists of 


oes not possess the requisite po 


will be necessary, after the plate has been cut to the various sizes, 
to have them planished, that is, to have them carefully flattened, 


a 


nd polished to a high degree at an electro-plating establishment. 


They must then be carefully packed so that the surface will not 


b 


The 


ecome scratched, with a soft layer of wadding between each. 


following solutions must be prepared and kept on hand ready for 
use :-— 


DEVELOPER. 

18 ounces. 
10 grains. 
... 30 grains. 
... 220 grains. 
... 160 grains. 
3 grains. 


Distilled water (warm) 
Metol 
Hydroquinone 

Sulphite of soda 
Carbonate of soda 
Potassium bromide 


Dissolve the chemicals in the order given. As soon as the liquid 


is cold it must be filtered through absorbent cotton into a cleam 


bottle. 
The fixing solution may be made up as follows :— 
AWVRWGR  “ogoGnenodndoasdddoaascdatochesnoopboueas50900 45 ounces. 
Hyposulphite of soda . 1 pound. 


water. 
and the fixing bath kept away from dust and dirt. 


p 


1 ounce. 


Sulphite of soda 
Dissolve the above and add thereto the following solution :—- 
Water 
Chrome alum 
Sulphuric acid ... 


.... 15 ounces. 
1 ounee. 
1 dram. 


The chrome alum should be powdered and dissolved in warm 
When the two solutions are mixed, they should be filtered 
A glass or 
orcelain dipping bath is best suited for holding the fixing solution. 


All the solutions must be kept very clean, otherwise all specks and 
marks will show up prominently when the image is transferred. 


T 


flask, toget 


fi 


With these 
wor. 


f 
4 
I 


weak appearance. 


t 


become 


Cc 
t 


‘he mercury solution is made up as follows :— 
Distilled water .............. 15 ounces. 
Bichloride of mercury 100 grains. 
Bromide of potassium .. 100 grains. 


The distilled water must be brought to boiling point in a glass 
ner with the above salts. When all is dissolved, add 
fteen cunces more of cold, distilled water, then filter the solution. 
solutions ready, the exposure may be made upon a slow- 
ing gelatine plate. The exposure must not be so long as for a 
ull-bodied negative. As soon as it has been made, say upon a 
plate, proceed to develop with the developer above given. 
be seen that the image comes up fairly well, but presents a 
This is just what is required. Do not attempt 
o force the development. If this is attempted the shadows wil? 
degraded instead of remaining clear. Development being 
lete, wash the plate well and fix in the solution described. Allow 
e to remain in the fixing solution for some time after fixation 


by 5 
t will 


om 
he pla 


is complete; then take out the plate, wash well for at least half an 
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hour in running water, then allow it to dry. As soon as the plate 
is thoroughly dry, place it in a clean tray and pour upon it enough 
of the mercury solution to cover it well. Rock the tray so as to 
expose the surface of the plate to fresh action of the solution. When- 
ever the film appears white, remove the plate and wash it well. 
Return the mercury solution to the bottle for future use, as this 
solution can be used over and over again. Place the plate once 
more aside to dry. When the plate has become thoroughly dry, 


the operation of removing the film and its transfer may be taken in 
hand. 


Take one of the polished, silvered plates and clean it in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Prepare a solution of lye by dissolving four ounces 
of potash lye in twenty ounces of warm water (this solution must 
always be used in a warm condition), hold the plate to be cleaned at 
one corner with a pair of pliers, then dip it into the warm lye and 
wipe over its surface the solution with a piece of absorbent cotton 
pressed into a six-inch length of vulcanised rubber tube so as to 
form a miniature mop. ‘These precautions are necessary to prevent 
the lye from coming into contact with the fingers, because it might 
injure them and cause soreness. As soon as the plate has been 
carefully mopped, it may be washed under the tap: If the water 
runs over the plate so as to leave no greasy streaks, and remains 
upon the plate uniformly, the plate is then perfectly clean. It 
must now be coated with the following mixture :— 


(Gelatine: (and) ec secaesccesssroe saeco 20 grains. 
Distilled water 2 ounces. 
White sugar 10 grains. 


To which five drops of chrome alum solution have been added, com- 
pound of fifteen grains of chrome alum to one ounce of water. Filter 
this while still warm through two thicknesses of cheesecloth, and 
flow over the wetted surface of the silvered plate. Pour this gela- 
tine mixture upon the plate two or three times, returning the super- 
ifluous solution to the glass tumbler from which it was poured, always 
allowing the corner of the plate to touch the side of the tumbler so 
as to preyent the formation of air bubbles. Set the plate to stand 
aside away from dust to dry. As soon as it is dry it is ready for 
use. Now make up the following solutions for stripping the gela- 
tine film from the plate. These solutions will keep in good working 
condition for several weeks if kept separately :— 


A. 

Ink Ot GOLDER oosoesocesccoooodeH000 .... 60 grains, 
Water F RSE R EAE DESDE RGO REO ER CORE BEC On EHC 5 ounces. 
133, 

Citric acid ..... basceasestasivesysteaernugenaes veer 120 grains. 
\WVENIOE “secaoaunotonpueanatocones SoRbACNca CARB DOEED 5 ounces. 


Place the gelatinised, silvered plate into a tray of clean water tu 
soak for five or ten minutes, then place it into a small tray of dis- 
tilled water and it is now ready to receive the gelatine film. 

Take two ounces A and mix with two ounces of B; immerse the 
plate containing the image in this mixture, rocking the tray back- 
ward and forward and sideways. In the course of two or three 
minutes the film will be seen to wrinkle at the edges. As soon as 
this takes place the film may be easily lifted clear off the plate with 
the forefingers and thumbs of each hand. It must then be placed in 
a-tray of clean water. This is to wash off the excess of stripping 
liquid. Lift the film from this tray and place it into the tray con- 
taining the silvered plate, then with the forefingers and thumbs of 
each hand raise the plate and film together so that the water runs 
from between them. The plate must now be laid flat, say upon the 
top or bottom of a glass tumbler, and the film carefully adjusted by 
a soft camel’s-hair brush. When in proper position it must be left 
in a horizontal position to dry. 

It will be observed that the film has become enlarged somewhat 
by the operation, so that a 5 by 4 film will fit a 6 by 5 silvered plate. 
This slight enlarging of the film is in one way an advantage, because 
in stretching it makes the shadows thinner and more transparent so 
that the bright silver surface shows through it better. When the 


transferred film has become dry and the operation has been carried 
out with care and cleanliness, the plate will present an excellent 
imitation of the Daguerreotype, and, when mounted in a suitable 
frame and tinted with a few light touches of dry powder colours, the 
effect is that of a tinted Daguerreotype, and is scarcely distinguish- 
able from one of these beautiful productions. s 


Tt will be found absolutely necessary to have all the solutions per- 
fectly clean, and the last trays must be filled with distilled water, 
because ordinary water contains such impurities as lime and organic 
matter, which, in drying down upon a bright metal surface, will 
always show up in a very pronounced manner, and thus spoil what 
would be in every other respect an excellent picture. 

The gelatine solution used to form a substratum upon the silyered 
plate may be made in quantities of a pint or more, as it will keep 
for several weeks, especially if one ounce of alcohol is added to each 
pint of mixture, and well incorporated by stirring when the mixture 
is hot, 


The fluoride of sodium and citric acid mixture must be discarded 
after it has been mixed for an hour; several films may be detached 
with the same solution during an hour, the stripping effect holding 
good for this time. 


This stripping mixture is also very good and useful in stripping a 
film from a cracked negative, providing the gelatine film is not 
broken.. It can then be transferred to a clean glass plate, which 
should be of larger dimensions than the negative, so as to give work- 
ing space,.the plate then being cut down to the original size. ‘The 
developing solution given herewith can be used several times over ; 
in fact, after it has-been used two or three times the pictures pro- 
duced are of a good quality for the process described. In the pro- 
cess of development, do not try to force the image; let it come up 
weak and thin, because a picture that has been forced in any way 
will not give the desired result. It must be borne in mind that 
the shadows must be as transparent as possible, for only thus is the 
Daguerreotype effect secured. If the shadows should be at’ all 
muddy, the beautiful quality and effect so desirable in a picture of 
this kind are entirely lost. Plates of highly-polished copper may 
be also used for transferring the image upon, and this gives an effect 
exactly like an electrotype made from a Daguerreotype, in which a 
bright copper surface replaces that of silver. 


Ii dry powder colours are used for the tinting, any excess of 
colour can be easily brushed off the surface with a clean, dry pencil 
or camel’s-hair brush, and the colours fixed upon the plate in a very 
stable manner by simply breathing upon the surface of the picture 
after the colours have been applied, the moisture contained in the 
breath supplying all the damping effect that is needed to make the 


colours stick to the semi-hardened gelatine film. 


The transfer of these films has not been satisfactory when attached 
to aluminium, as the polished surf of aluminium gives a white 
reflection, while that of silver is the reverse in effect. The clear 
parts of the image, such as the hair, a black coat and a velvet collar, 
are all represented as black when viewed at a suitable angle, as exem- 
plified in the Daguerreotype. As to the varnishing of these pic- 
tures, that will prove to be a matter of taste. All ordinary var- 
nishes do give a slight tinge of colour to the film, and consequently 
are not to be recommendec There is a varnish that can be used, 
which is prepared by dissolving celluloid in amyl acetate, and usually 
sold under the yarious names of celluloid collodion, crystalline var- 
nish and albaline and a special liquid which is called “thinner,” to 
thin down the thick, viscous collodion. vudging by the cdour of 
this last liquid, it appears to be amylic alcohol. Albaline, when 
thinned down, forms an excellent varnish, perfectly transparent 
when dry, as well as protecting the film from the effects of moisture, 
alkalies, or acids. It may be dried by heat or allowed to dry spon- 
taneously; in either case the result is the same. The cost of the 
above varnishes is not at all high, and they can be relied upon as a 
perfect protector of the film. A. J. JARMAN. 


Cee nT 


SoutH London Photographic Society’s Exhibition.—M 
Ashby, F.R.P.S., H. W. Bennett, F.R.P and Frederi 
F.R.P.A., have kindly consented to act as judges at the Sixteenth 
Annual Exhibition, to be held March 4 to 11, 1905. There are open 
classes for portraiture, architecture, landscape, lantern slides (sets 
of four), and stereoscopic slides (sets of four), in which silver and 
bronze plaques will be awarded at the discretion of the judges. A 
gold medal will be awarded to the best picture in the open classes. 
Entry forms will be ready in a few days, and may be obtained from 
the hon. secretary, Mr. H. Creighton-Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peck- 
ham, S.E., who would also be pleased to hear from any one desiring 
to join the society. 
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THE THEORY OF FLUORESCENCE. 

[A portion of a paper in the “ Physical Review.” ] 
“PaRoUGHOUT the progress of the experiments that haye ; been 
described in the present paper and in those which precede it we 
ally tried to form some picture of the underlying 
mechanism of the phenomena studied. It is perhaps needless to 
ay that serious difficulties have been encountered ; but although we 
not succeeded in forming a wholly satisfactory picture of the 
molecular processes involved in fluorescence, the considerations 
d below have nevertheless led us to the adoption of a working 
hesis regarding the general character of these processes, which 
has been of considerable assistance. 
Jn attempting to form a theory of fluorescence it: is natural to turn 
the other, and in some respects simpler cases of luminescence for 
gssistance ; for it is difficult to believe that the many resemblances 
moticeable between luminescence phenomena of different types are 
rely superficial. In the case of several classes of luminescence 
phenomena the first steps in the development of a theory have for- 
tunately already been taken. Thermo-luminescence, for example, 
een exp ained as the result of some chemical change in the 
Fuminescent substance, during the progress of which the molecules 
gre thrown into such violent vibrations as to bring about the emis- 
Luminescence ceases in such cases when the change 
has been com pleted; and some outside stimulus is required, such as 
iat furnished by cathode rays, to restore the substance to the 
Net only is this explanation of the thermo-lumines- 
ence a plausible one, put in several instances conclusive evidence 
has been found that the assumed change really occurs. 
A somewhat similar suggestion has been made by E. Wiedemann 
the case of phosphorescence. According to this view some change 
js produced in the phosphorescent substance by the action of the 
ight, and the gradual restoration of the original condition 
after the excitation has ceased is accompanied by luminescence. 
Although it has not yet been possible to determine the exact charac- 
ter of the assumed change, or even to demonstrate by direct tests 
Yhat such a change occurs, the view suggested by Wiedemann has 
mdoubtedly been an important aid in the more recent study of 
phosphorescence. 
If, as seems not unlikely, the difference between phosphorescence 
and fluorescence is chiefly one of the duration of luminescence, the 
liypothesis just stated may be applied to the latter class of phenomena 
without essential modification, and we may assume that fluores- 
gence is also due to some temporary change in the fluorescent sub- 
stance. We must assume further that the return to the original con- 
dition is almost instantaneous; so that luminescence persists for only 
a inappreciable time after the removal of the exciting cause. Accorid- 
ing to this view fluorescence involves two processes: (1) the altera- 
ion in the fluorescent substance brought about by the exciting light : 
(2) the spontaneous return of the modified substance to its original 
state. These two processes occur simultaneously ; and one or both 
must be accompanied by the emission of light. 
“This view lends itself readily to an explanation of the increase in 
absorption that accompanies fluorescence, for it is clear that during 
the progress of such a change as is here assumed the substance may 
Possess properties that are entirely different from those of the original 
substance. It is natural also to expect some intimate connection be- 
tween fluorescence and fluorescence absorption, for the increased 
absorption during fluorescence is doubtless due, at least in part, to 
the same molecules or atoms whose vibrations bring about the emission 
of light. Without more detailed assumptions reagarding the nature 
of the change produced by the exciting light it is not possible to 
ipredict the laws of fluorescence absorption, e.g., the dependence of 
e effect upon wave-length, intensity of fluorescence, etc. But, 
on the other hand, the experimental study of these laws will afford a 
firm foundation for the further development of the working hypothesis. 
The considerations which make it natural to expect a change in 
absorption during fluorescence apply equally well to all cases of 
luminescence in which there is a change in the active sub- 
stance during excitation and a return to the original state during 
Iuminescence. We should therefore expect a change in absorbing 
Power in the case of thermo-luminescence, chemi-luminescence, and 
phosphorescence. In fact, it seems not improbable that some modi- 
fication of Wiedemann’s original hypothesis may be found to be appli- 
cable to all clas of luminescence, and in this case we should 


have natu: 


state 


& 


expect every type of luminescence to be accompanied by a change in 
absorption. So far as we are aware, no experimental study of ab- 
sorption during luminescence has been undertaken except in the case 
of fluorescence. 

A hypothesis which assumes that luminescence results from some 
chemical or physical change in the luminescent substance evidently 
implies not only a change in absorbing power during luminescence, 
but also temporary alteration in the other properties of the substance. 
The study of these changes, if such are found to occur, offers a pro- 
mising means of attacking the general problem. This field of in- 
vestigation also appears to be practically untouched. 

It has generally been assumed, by those who regard Wiedemann’s 
suggested explanation of phosphorescence and thermo-luminescence 
with favour that the change accompanying luminescence is of a 
chemical nature. Various suggestions have been made regarding 
the character of the reactions produced by the exciting light (or other 
cause), and attempts are not lacking to trace a connection between 
uminescence and chemical constitution. It appears to us that it is 
desirable to take into consideration changes of a different kind, 
which do not involve, necessarily, any chemical action. The simplest 
change of this kind is dissociation. In cases of photo-luminescence 
his is just the effect that we should expect the exciting rays to pro- 
duce. We can scarcely doubt that the absorption of the exciting 
ight is the result of resonance on the part of the molecules or 
oms of the active substance, and although the vibrational 
energy thus imparted to the molecules is rapidly trans- 
formed by collisions into translational energy (heat) yet under 
avourable conditions the molecules might be thrown into suc. 
yiclent oscillation as to be torn apart. Since chemical activity is 
usually increased by dissociation, chemical changes of the usual kind 
might occur as a secondary effect. Many instances of increased 
chemical activity due by the action of light on fluorescent substances 
might be cited. 

If we look upon light as an electromagnetic phenomenon we 
should expect the vibrations produced by the exciting rays to be 
such as tend to separate the positive and negative parts of the 
molecule, and the resulting dissociation would either be of the usual 
electrolytic type or similar to that produced in a gas by the action 
of Réntgen rays. In the case of fluorescence the latter type of dis- 
scciation seems most probable; but in either case, if the view out- 
lined above is correct, fluorescence should be accompanied by an 
increase in the electrical conductivity of the fluorescent substance. 
It was in order to test this conclusion that the experiments described 
in the third section of this article were begun. A more detailed 
discussion of the hypothesis outlined above, and of the experimental 
facts which tend to confirm it, is reserved for a later communication. 

E. L. Nicuors anp Ernest Merritt. 


2 
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SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC STUDY OF SOLUTIONS OF COPPER 
AND COBALT. 
[Abstract of a paper presented at the St. Louis meeting of the Physical 
Society, and published in the “Physical Review.”] 

Tur effect of dissociation upon the colour of solutions may be studied 
in two ways—by the photographic or by the spectrophotometric 
method. The latter has the advantage of quantitative determination 
of absorption both in strong and in dilute solution. The latter method 
has been used by a number of observers, who have generally confirmed 
Ostwald’s law, viz.: “That the colour of dilute solutions having a 
common. ion is identical.” 

The method consists in the study of the absorption of such solu- 
tions in the concentrated and dilute form. It occurred to the writer 
that these solutions could be diluted in another uncoloured solution 
containing a common ion of great concentration, and thus prevent a 
large part of the dissociation, or, what is the same thing, repress the 
dissociation by the principle of mixed electrolytes. 

The present experiments are limited to the study of the sulphate, 
chloride, nitrate, and acetate of copper; and the sulphate, chloride, 
and nitrate of cobalt. They have been given the usual treatment 
and have besides been diluted in strong acids corresponding to the 
negative ion of the salts. The method eliminates the absorption of 
all components except the one which is studied. 

All the covper salts in dilute water solutions have identical absorp- 
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tion per equivalent in the strong absorption region at the red end of 
the spectrum. The cobalt salts also give identical absorption in d_lute 
water solutions in the green bar In the more transparent regions, 
blue and red, the indications are that the cobalts might be identical 
in great dilution. They are, however, far from it at the dilutions 
studied. In the regions nom‘nally transparent the copper salts suow 
great divergence in the dilute water solutions, and the indications are 
for larger divergence with greater dilution. The standard solution 
of copper sulphate and this solution, diluted both in water and acid 
give identical absorption per equivalent in the red band, i.e., in this 
region the colour of the ion and molecule are identical. 
region the nitrate and chloride become relatively more transparent 
upon dilution.* When diluted in acid they become relatively darker 
and, if the acid is of adequate strength, even become darker than the 
original solutions. The acetate shows identical absorption in all 
solutions, and in the red region the absorption is more than twice 
that of the sulphate. ‘The three cobalts bocome relatively more trans- 
parent upon dilution. Treating then with acids darkens the dilute 
solutions of the chlorides and nitrates but makes the sulphate more 
transparent. Possibly some of the cobalt sulphate was precipitated 
by the sulphuric acid treatment. B. E. Moorr. 


In this same 


_—————— 


MODERN PHYSICS IN RELATION 
OPTICS. 
Tue review of the development of photography in England was not 
very gratifying, the lecturer stated. Foremost in the fields of theory 
and practice at different periods, England had allowed herself to be 


TO PHOTOGRAPHIC 


overtaken. George B. Airy had, in studying the camera obscura in 
1830, grasped the problems of astigmatism and curvature of field; but 
his researches remained almost unheeded until Rohr drew attention 
to them. The early English opticians, on the other hand, to whom 
photography owed so much, were not mathematicians, and continued 
to follow empirical rules until the leadership was no longer theirs. 
William Hamilton gave the complete theory of the formation of 
images six years after Airy had published his researches, but Finster- 
walder and Thiessen had.to point out the importance of Hamilton’s 
work, and to make it intelligible to practical British opticians, who 
then counted few men like Traill Taylor and Chance. In those early 


days Petzyal, in Vienna, was the only man who carried out in practice 


theoretical lens combinations. In 1856 L. yon Seidel showed clearly 
the defects we have to overcome in lenses, and now we can correct 
them ; a complete account of his investigation was not available before 
1880, however, and it was only in 1898 that the Bavarian Academy 


published a full edition of his memoir 


, upon which 8. P. Thompson 
dwelt in his fourth Taylor memorial lecture. Dr. Glazebrook referred 
repeatedly to this lecture by Professor Thompson. By 1870 the 
necessity of a new departure was recognised in England, and Stokes 
and Harcourt began to experiment on new glasses to meet the demands 
of optical theory: work that was soon afterwards taken up by Abbe 


and Schott, in Jena, with such signal suce 


38. 

Dr. Glazebrook explained how problems, such as the imperfections of 
lenses offer are attacked. We must first get our data settled anc stated ; 
to express them in mathematical symbols we have to make assumptions 


simplifying the problem, though such assumptions may appear strained ; 
when the formula is solved, we have to investigate its physical meaning, 
and to apply it. The phenomena are so complicated, even with perfect 
lenses, that we confine ourselves, with Gauss, to flat object problems, 
and, in the first instance, to monochromatic light. With these 
restrictions we have to consider five chief sources of error. Firstly, 


rays parallel to the optical axis are not all brought to the same focus ; 
this defect is known as spherical aberration. Secondly, a point in the 
object, situated at a small distance off the optical axis, will give one 
image, produced by the rays falling upon the central portion of the 
lens, and another image produced by the marginal rays; this very 


* Muller in Drude Ann., XIT., p. 767, states there is an increased absorption 
of the copper‘nitrates and acetates upon ditution. 


common defect of lenses is known as zonal aberration, coma, or 
obliquity effect. Thirdly, when the rays are more oblique, they are 
united, not at a point, but in a line, the primary focal line; they spread 
out again afterwards, and are once more brought to a secondary focal 
ine. A flat object gives two more or less curved images, which coin- 
cide only at the principal focus; and when we observe the image of 
a point on a screen we see, at various distances, a vertical line, an 
ellipse (vertical axis long), another ellipse (vertical axis short), and a 
rorizontal line. The field of a. point is hence not stigmatic (not a point). 
The fourth and fifth defects—curvature of field and distortion—are 
connected with these aberrations. Seidel gave definite equations for 
the differences betwieen the actual and ithe correct image; when his 
s, is zero, the lens is corrected for spherical aberration; when s. = 0, 
or zonal aberration; when s; = 0, for astigmatism, and so on. To 
all his equations, when s: + s2 + ss + s: + ss = 0, is im- 
ble with one lens; for we can, if restricted to one material, only 
vary thickness and curvature. But when we combine lenses, and 
change the materials to obtain the desired refraction and dispersion, 
we can also correct for s. (chromatic aberration), which was incom- 
patible with flatness of field, until new optical glasses were prepared 
out of hitherto unused materials in suitable proportions, ‘The remark- 
able results achieved were explained by diagrams which illustrated 
Steinheil’s skill. When Steinheil commenced his researches, the image 
of a star in an ordinary lens appeared at the focus as a small circle 
with a dot in its centre; one degree from the centre of the lens it pro- 
duced three more or less concentric oval curves. If the screen were 
pushed in or out by a fraction of a millimetre, the circle changed into 
three large concentric circles, and the ovals into three oddly shaped 
curves. Applying the corrections, Steinheil succeeded in suppressing: 
these peculiar defects more and more. 


Dr. Glazebrook then passed to’ instruments, spherometers, etc., 
designed for the systematic examination of lenses and exact measure- 
ments of their defects. An ingenious instrument of this kind—am 
optical bench designed and constructed by Messrs. Beck, and presented) 
by Mr. Beck and Mr. Stuart to the National Physical Laboratory— 
was on view. It consists, Dr. Glazebrook pointed out, of many parts 
sliding in one another, and swinging in ball bearings about their 
centres, together or separately, and it can be used in a variety of ways. 
A graduated screen or an artificial star serves as an object. The lens. 
revolves in its carrier on two hundred bali ; both the lens and the 
cross hair-screen can be swung, and the microscope be racked; tk 
equivalent focal distance is measured in the usual way, or half this 
distance is determined by shifting the lens through a certain are; 
measurements for astigmatism can be made within a few minutes. Dr. 
Glazebrook also referred to the novel systems of testing due to Pro- 
fessor Hartmann. Instead of examining a distant object, Hartmanm 
prefers, for certain purposes, to bring the object close to the lens 3 
and he has further devised a method of tracing the paths of distinct 
rays. As worked out by Mr. Chalmers, this method consists in cover: 
ing the lens under test with a diaphragm perforated at three, five, or 
more spots. The rays passing through these apertures will not con- 
verge to a common focus, but they will cross more or less near the 
focus; and if we place a sensitised plate between. the lens and the 
focus. and another plate afterwards beyond the focus, the two pictures, 
obtained will enable us to determ’ — “he directions in which the rays 
travelled. ‘The obliquity of the incident rays is varied in such experi- 
ments. 


Having shown examples of the excellent fruit which the application: 
of these various methods of measurements has borne, Dr. Glazebrook 
concluded by expressing his regret that the National Physical Labora- 
tory had so far not been able to ayply any significant portion of its 
scanty grant to the aid of the optician. He would bea real benefactor: 
who brought home to the Government the full recognition of the fact 
that such institutions had been created in order to facilitate the appli- 
cation of science to manufactures. He was glad, however, to announce: 
that an optical convention would be held in London next May, which, 
it was hoped, would bring together practical and scientific opticians 
from all parts of the country for common deliberation concerning alll 
sides of the question: theoretical, practical, and commercial. 

We cull the above report of the Traill ‘Taylor Memorial Lecture 
from our contemporary, “Engineering,” as this year we have not: 
received from the hon. secretary of the Traill Taylor Memorial Fund, 
probably for very good reasons from his point of view, the lecture 
for report in full in our pages as in previous years. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY COMPARED WITH PAINTING. | 


‘AyrHouGh painters admit that photography can render the minute 
intricate details of Nature more faithfully than brush or pencil can 
do, they are apt to think it a mere mechanical operation in which 
little skill is required to meet with success, and they contend it is 
‘the light that records the impression on the plate, and therefore 
jg unworthy of a place in the category of art. They imagine it 
es no culture to arrange a composition, or to select the best 
of view that will suit a subject, and to know when to seize it 
the lighting is most effective, to avoid violent contrasts, over- 
spottiness, to secure the greatest amount of relief, at the same 
‘time preserving important detail often lost in heavy shade. 


pear 
ad 


| Whatever opinions we hold respecting their views on this sub- 
ject, the fact remains photography depicts Nature truthfully, in her 
simple, unadorned dress, and does not attempt to wrap its themes 
in mysterious symbols and enigmatical allegory—a caprice we often 
see of the painter. These knights of the brush portray historical 
events oftentimes from inaccurate description and conjecture, that 
gecounts for the many different interpretations we see of the same 
subject bearing little similarity to each other. Photography on the 
other hand depicts scenes and episodes as they actually are, abscluve 
facts we cannot refute, and the pictures obtained can be reproduced 
to any extent, and by many processes ; this being one advantage 


over painting. 

Photography has contributed much knowledge to mankind in 
general, and added many fresh pages to the book of Natural History ; 
ye have only to glance through the magazines to-day to prove this 
fact. Every phase of bird-life it has depicted from the embryo 
chick to the full-grown mature bird; even in those remote isolated 
tropical islands the camera has been much im evidence of late in 
taking those bird farms where the sacred albatross swarm in such 
mmense numbers, and that make quite an industry in collecting 
their eggs. The queer methods and the subtle means emp oyed to 
conceal the operator and his camera from view, when snap-shotting 
hose gay-plumed birds known as flamingoes, are there shown in 
those unique pictures. Were it not for the camera we should know 
hut little respecting the haunts and habits of these rare specimens 
of the feathered species. 


t 


By the camera’s aid successful pictures have been taken in the 
jungle and swamp, showing voracious beasts in their wild state roam- 


ng in search of their prey, and good photos of savage reptiles bask- . 


fing ‘neath the tropic sun have been secured. Gambier Bolton, 
H, Johnston, and J. Lodge have made a speciality of this kind of 
swork, and the success they have d is known to all and needs 
no further comment here. In sky work the painter would 
utterly fail. 
Tf the camera lacks that imitative vision which painters possess, 
it has points in its favour that compensate for that deficiency. Just 
think of the service it has rendered to the cause of science when 
accompanying those expeditions sent out to explore the unbeaten 
tracks unknown to the mind of man, and the pictures attained speak 
for themselves when thrown on the lantern screen, which later on we 
Gnd reproduced in magazines to illustrate articles on the subject. 


If we take a retrospsct and compare the respective progress of 
painting and photegraphy in the pa we shall find the latter has 
flourished, and the former—paradoxically speaking—has gone back- 
ward. The works of the old masters, such as Titian, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, of the Florentine school, Velasquez, and a few others, 
surpass the productions of our contemporary modern painters, the 
Royal Academicians; for to-day the gems of those old masters are 
in great demand and fetch fancy prices, but the works of living R.A.’s 
are ignored and not appreciated, and when sold go for a mere trifle 
a comparison. 


But if we now compare the progress of photography we shall find 
asiriking contrast. Let ws go back to its inception, when Niepce and 
Daguerre joined in partnership and submitted to the world the 
results of their labours, and see from what a minute germ th‘s vast 
Power has sprung. It was thought then very astonishing that a 
portrait could be taken in a few minutes instead of having to give 
many sittings of long duration to a painter; and if we compare the 
ill-defined smudge of seventy years ago that required minutes——in 
Some cases hours—to produce, with the highly elaborate, delicate, 
and exquisitely-finished results we now get, and that wth an ex- 


posure made with a flying shutter—because the hand is not quick 
enough—who can say we have not advanced with wonderful strides ? 
Photography has proved one of the greatest aids to science to-day, 
and the achievements it has wrought are simply marvellous; its in- 
fluence and power are universally acknowledged, bringing all coun- 
tries in touch with each other, and thus proving the adage of the 
immortal bard, “One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 

‘TRIPOD. 

6a 


ORTOL. ITS ADAPTABILITY TO PROFESSIONAL USES 
AND GENERAL APPLICATION. 


Aone the new developers that have stood the test of time and have 
substantiated the claims made for them by many prominent workers, 
Ortol has proven a particular favourite. By the great class of 
professional and amateur photographers who, accustomed to the 
handling of Pyro were eagerly awaiting the arrival of a substitute 
that would possess most of its unarguable characteristics without its 
inconvenience and that could be used by them without the wearisome 
necessity of studying for weeks a new system of development, Ortol 
has been hailed with delight. As long ago as 1899 so conservative 
a man as W. D. Welford expressed himself as follows: “As a user 
and believer for many years in that reagent (Pyro) far be it from me 
o cast even a shadow of suspicion upon its virtues, and I confess, 
hat up to the present, not one of the developers introduced since 
Pyro has been equal to it as an all around first-class developing 
agent. Minor advantages have been gained, there can be no cavil- 
ing at this statement—skirmishes have been successful, but when 
he main battle has come off, Pyro has always won. 

“J make the assertion that, if any developer will shake Pyro to its 
foundations, it is Ortol. It is no use saying that it will take the 
place of the other, because there are many who will never change— 
ut Pll guarantee that, if Ortol be given a three months’ earnest 
trial, spread over all classes of work, the dear old Pyro bottle will 
quickly find its way to Stevens.” 

This extract has been given in extenso because it expresses very 
well the general consensus of opinion obtaining among our best 
scientific and professional workers, including some of the staunchest 
supporters of Pyrogallic development, such as Professor H. C. 
Bothamley, Professor H. W. Vogel, Schnauss, Pizighelli, J. Gaedicke, 
Andrew Pringle, Professor Stolze and others. 

Ortol is a chemical combination of 1 molecule, 1.4 dioxybenzol, 
with 2 molecules Ortho-methyl-amido-phenal-sulphate. The latter 
salt by itself a very fine developer, giving negatives of exquisite 
deli e gradation but lacking generally in density. The possibility 
of cumbining it chemically with a substance of great covering power 
like 1.4 dioxybenzol (hydrochinon), or 1.2 diaxybenzol (Pyroca- 
techin) enabled Dr. Anderson and J. Haut to produce a developer 
admirably balanced in its chemical composition and adapted to the 
widest range of work. Like with Pyro, the image of an Ortol 
developed negative appears step by step and gains steadily in 
density; the progress of. development can be easily regulated, 
hastened or slackened, following exactly the same principles and the 
same methods as with Pyro deyelopment ; the only difference is that 
Ortol has taken the place of Pyro in the formula. Unlike Pyro, 
however, it can be usefully made up as a single solution, can be used 
several t* -s over, is excellent for gaslight and for bromide papers 
alike, for transparencies and for lantern s ides as well. It does not 
stain plate, paper, or fingers, even when old, and has excellent keep- 
ing quality. The colour of the negative can be regulated at will 
between black and brown; the rendering of tone values is perfect. 
The speed of development is slightly greater than that obtainable 
with Pyro, slower than that of Metol. It is readily amenable to 
the action of bromide of potassium, or other restrainer, including 
the physical restrainers, such as cold temperature of bath, colloids, 
sugar, etc., etc., and in consequence it is extremely elastic and able 
to compensate great excesses of exposure. It is also excellent for 
tank development on account of its keeping and non-staining quali- 
ties. Finally, it should be mentioned that below 70 deg. F., frilling 
is practically unknown with this developer, as it exercises a decided 
tanning action on the gelatine. 

Dr. Eder, who made extensive experiments on the comparative 
behaviour of the different developing substances, speaks very highly of 
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the advisable adaptability of Ortol to general work. Sensitometric 
tests prove that Ortol wi!l show when properly handled a higher sensi- 
tometer number than Pyro (Scheiner Sensitometer), and even with a 
shorter development yield more density as well.’ For instance, two 
similar exposures having been given with foregoing instrument and 
developed one with Pyro, the other with Ortol, all conditions of tem- 
perature being equal, Ortol allowed a reading of 15 Scheiner after 
two and a half minutes’ development (photo grammetric density 0.41), 
as against 14 deg. Sch. (density 0.29) for Pyro, and of 17 deg. Sch. 
(density 0.49), after five minutes’ development, as against 15 deg, Sch- 
(density 0.35) for Pyro. With Ortol a few rops of bromide of potash 


of citrate of potash solution 1.10 go a long way and act very power- 
fully as restrainers. 


For great underexposures the best methods are either to resort to 


stand development or to add to the normal developer a few drops, of a 
10 per cent. solution of caustic soda or caustic potash. 


As 


a general deyeloner for all around work the following formula 


will be found exceedingly useful : 
20 az. 
TAO) (saree, 
Ore Miepewen tatesg emcee Ore mer tee catene sy cure, Sateen 140 gr. 
20 02 
Soda carbonate crystals 2 oz. 
Sod asul plitencmys calls mneseneses aes see eee 1} oz. 


Normal developer 1 part A, 1 part B, and 1 part of water. 


Greater softness is obtained by increasing the water or alkali or 
both. 


Greater contrast by increasing the quantity of “A” and adding 
bromide of potassium (1.10 solution), as required. 


For very crucial work, however, and when the greatest nower of 
modification is required, it is best to make up the developer in three 
solutions after the suggestion of W. D. Walford, the sulphite being 
kept separate from the carbonate, thus: 


A.—Ortol ... 
Metabisulphite potash . 
Water 

B.—Carbonate of soda crys. . 
Water 


Some writers suggest as an addition to this solution 1-3 ounce of a 
5 per cent, solution of hyno. 


C.—Sulphite of soda crystals 
Water 


Normal exposure, vigorous negative: 1 part A, 4 part B. 3 part C. 
Bromide solution 1.10 as necessary, generally about two grains per 
cunce of mixed developers. 


Normal exposure, sofier negative, add 2 to 3 parts of water to above 
and reduce the amount of bromide to 4 to 1 gr. per ounce. 
Over exposure, 1 part A, ¢ part B, 4 part C. 


Bromide 5 to 10 grains per ounce, 


Under exposure, 1 part A, 1 part B, 3 


to 4 parts cf water, no 
bromide. 


After th» negative is fully developed, but for the finest detail, and it 
is feared that density might he too great, a good method is to flood the 
plate quickly with a weak solution of soda, say 1 part B and 6 to 8 
parts of wat-r. After having allowed it to act for a few seconds rinse 
the plate and immerse without delay in the fixing bath. 


As previously stated, Ortol is admirably adapted to the development 
of bromide paper yielding with them, under proper conditions, a beau- 
tiful black devosit, which comes nearer to that obtained with Ferrous- 
oxalate than is vossible with any other develover. 


We give here 
5 
Hauft’s original formula: 


Water . 1,000 gms. 32 oz. 
Metabisulphite potash 7.5 gms. 4 oz. 
Ortol bs 15 gms. 4 oz. 
Water . 1,000 gms. 32 oz 
Carb. of potash 60 gms. 2 oz. 
Soda sulphite cryste 100 gms. 6 oz. 


Potassium bromide 1-2 gms. 15-30 gs. 


Normal developer: One part A, 1 part B, 4 parts water. 


With 
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warm water the resulting image will be softer with less, distinctly- 
harder. 


For gaslight papers the same. developer may be used to, great 
advantage as follows: 


One part A, 1 part B, from no water to two parts of water. By 
modifying the amount of the latter and the amount of the bromide, 
the colour of the print can be modified to suit the taste of the operator 
from pure black to brown, and even to red, by further addition of some- 
carbonate of ammonia, an ammonia bromide, and the suppression of 
the soda sulphite in solution B. 


Any. of the formulas previously given is admirably adapted for the 
production of transparencies and lantern ‘slides, and it is unnecessary 
to enter into further particulars on that subject. We cannot resist, 
however, the temptation to reproduce the following formula (Andrew 
Pringle), which has given in many hands the first warm-black and. 
brown slides we have ever seen. 


A.—Water . 04. 
Metabisulphite potash gr. 
Ortol gr. 

B.—Water 02. 
Carbonate scda crystals . 3s 02. 
Soda sulphite crystals .. 25 OZ. 


One part A, 1 par 


B, 1 part of water, and from 4 to 2 grains potas- 
sium bromide to the 


ounce of mixed developer. We strongly advise 
lantern-slide makers to try the foregoing, preferably on some slow? 
plates, and they will find it ali that can be desired. We may add 
that the same formula is very well suited for the development of plates 
and bromide paper. 


We have referred to the use of Ortol for stand development. By it 
negatives of admirable delicacy and gradation may be obtained even. 
from very much underexposed plates. Usually the speed must be so. 
regulated that development will be completed within an hour. Qcca- 
sionally this might be extended to three hours. There is no advan- 
tage, however, in fact rather prejudicable. The normal developer: 
may ‘simply be diluted from 30 to 50 times, or, if very slow develop-- 
ment be preferred, the following might be substituted for it: 


Ortol 
Soda sulphite crystals 
Metabisulphite of potash... 


Soda carbonate 
Potassium bromide 
Water, about one pint. 


More or less water will respectively slacken or increase the speed of 
development. 


All the formulas given above have been carofully chosen from the: 
west popular ones that have stood ths test of thorough investigation: 
and practical work We wish, however, to caution the reader not to» 
use them without taking into account the fact that every formula pub- 
lished has to be adjusted to the part’cular plate one is using as well as 
to the ultimate results contemplated in the print. This is true of 
Ortol, of Pyro, or of any other developer, but fora photographer- 
accustomed to Pyrogallic acid development Ortol will have but 
pleasant surprises, and he nzed not modify his ordinary methods and 
processes to suit the new reagent. ‘The change from the one to the: 
other will cause him no trouble or spoiled plates if he has read care-- 
fully the preceding remarks, and he will feel pleasantly gratified at 
the advantage of using Ortol.—‘‘ The Photo-American.” 


——1—+-___. 


On Frid 
which had 
photograp 
found that 


ay evening last week the Fire Brigade was called to a fire: 
been discovered in the premises-of Mr. C. R. Chaplin, 
her, Rose Cottage, Sea View Terrace, Colwyn Bay. It was: 
the wooden partition of the picture-framing room was all 
in flames, and were it not for the prompt action of the Brigade and 
me neighbours, the whole building would have been destroyed. 
y. was, damage to the extent of about £60 was done, this loss 
being only partly covered by insurance. It is not known how the fire: 
criginated, but it is surmised that a drying-cloth hanging over the 
door was blown by a draught over the gas-flame and was thus: 
ignited, the fire passing to the woodwork. 
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FIRST AMERICAN SALON. 


(ue following abstract of a note by Mr. F. Dundas Todd on the above 
bject will be read with interest, and it is a strong argument for 
4 trial in England of the system of having a jury composed of 
artists and artists only, in. order that we may have some of our own 
strange gods overthrown and bring some of us back to the paths of 
sanity and common sense :— 
Notwithstanding the pooh-poohing that has been liberally poured 
upon the proposition by individuals on both sides of the Atlantic, 
he photographie world has practically received it with open arms, 
and pictures by the thousand have been pouring into New York 
quing the month of November. At the date I am writing I am 
mable to give the exact figures, but a rough estimate is to the effect 
that about seventy-five hundred frames were contributed from 
America and about sixteen hundred. were received from abroad. ‘lo 
ndle such an enormous collection was in itself no mean task, and 
ma recent visit to the rooms of the Metropolitan Camera Club I 
famd over one dozen members as busy as bees, trying to reduce 
order out: of chaos. 
Byen more remarkable than the numbers submitted is the status 
of the jury of se ection, which consists of the most eminent artists 
this country has ever seen. On the first day of selection no less 
han eleven of them appeared and on the second day an even dozen, 
comprising such men of fame as John La Farge, Childe Hassan, Edwin 
, Blashfield, and Kenyon Cox, being a jury the like of which never 
was brought together in the history of photography, and one whose 
gpinion must unquestionably be final in photographic art. matters, 
because whoever cavils at the decision of such a jury can appeal 
lono higher court. 
Thappened to be in New York city on the first day of the judging, 
md on the day following, along with a number of brother editors, I 
as permitted to look through such pictures as had been selected in 
mer that I might make a choice of ai few pictures for reproduction 
in this month’s issue, so that the readers might have an opportunity 
if forming a broad estimate of the character of the selection made 
by the jury. ‘The impression that I received was rather startling, 
lecause, much to my surprise, I found that this jury of artists had— 
lo use a slang expression—practically upset the photographic apple 
t, for they had, in a large number of instances, overthrown. the 
strange gods the photographic world had in former years bowed 
own to and worshipped. Some of the first pictures to catch my eye 
were models of perfect definition and pure photography, in fact, 
ould gladly be selected by lens, plate, and paper manufacturers 
is first-class mediums for advertising the quality of their goods; 
auch pictures as we have never seen in. salons for many years. On 
the other hand, one could find many specimens of the mud-fiat, school 
and my ofthand opinion was that the most striking feature of the 
iisplay to the average man will be its broad catholicity, for here 
le will find everything to his taste and much that will not please 
On the walls will be pictures that are fuzzy, some that are 
“arp, many that are murky, and others. that are as clear as fine 
efinition can make them. In subjects there will be as much variety. 
5 casual glance shows snow scenes, waterscapes, landscapes, por- 
“a genre subjects, and, in fact, everything that one expects to 
be tendered as pictorial photography. 
Tdia not have an opportunity of looking over the rejected mass 
Of pictures, but I was informed that many that had figured in past 
salons had been unfortunate in this, while many that had been re- 
jected formerly were now to hang on the walls—the labels on the 
back of the pictures being accepted as a proof of this. j 
ee p:ctures submitted shad not found their way out of 
Bon ieee when I was in New York city, but a recent letter 
fropean e informs me that both England and many other 
nm countries are splendidly represented, notwithstanding the 
eessant effarts to belittle the salon. 


T 


ight photographic methods, and it seems to me 
proclamation of this fact will give incentive to 
~ present have really no sympathy with the faking 
uch in vogue, 


ethods so m 


Dew Books. 


——————— 


“Subject List of Books on Fine and Graphic Arts (including Photo- 
graphy) and Art Industries in the Library of the Patent Office.” 
Published at the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Price €d. 

The librarians of the Patent Office have withdrawn the list dealing 
only with photographic books and periodicals and have substituted 
for it the above. In doing so they have somewhat modified their 
classification, and have included the volumes added to the library 
since the issue of the previous list. As the Patent Office possesses 
the finest public collection of technical literature in this country, if 
not in the world, we shall refer further to this catalogue in our next 
issue. In this issue, however, we print the list of periodicals in the 
belief that it will be of value to those who have any occasion tu. 
undertake any research into the literaturo of photography. 


“Penrose’s Pictorial Annual for 1904.” Edited by William Gamble:. 
Published by Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, . 
London, E.C. 

Known probably as well by its sub-title, “The Process Year - 
Book,” this annual has made a distinct place for itself in photographie 
literature, which also seems quite unattainable by any other work, and 
personally we know of no other which can take its place. This, the 
tenth volume, is no whit less interesting, instructive, or poorer in 
illustration than its predecessors; in fact, one must admit that there: 
is generally an advance. To every process worker, or to every 
photographer who is interested in keeping a record of one of the 
largest and most important applications of photography this book 
is indispensable, for to him who has little or no interest-in the text 
the illustrations will provide not only pleasure, but profit. in the 
examination of their beauties, which are of a very high standard both 
in monochrome and colour. Handsomely bound and beautifully 
printed, the volume is alike a credit to the editor, the publishers, and_ 
the printers. 


Patent Dews, 
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The following applications for patents were made between December 

12 and December 17, 1904:— 

Coloured Photography.—No. 27,141. “Coloured Photography.” Her- 
man Dahl. 

Lighting Powders.—No. 27,267. -“ Improvements in and relating to~ 
powders or compositions for use in artificial lighting for photo-- 
graphic purposes.” Gottlieb Krebs. 

Lighting Powders.—No. 27,268. “Improvements in and relating 
to powders or compositions for use in artificial lighting especially 
for photographic purposes.” Gottlieb Krebs. 

Shutters.—No. 27,375. “Improvements in and relating to camera 
shutters.” William Frederic Butcher. 

Photographic Identification. — No. 27,384. “A new or improvel 
method for the utilisation of photography for the identificatioa 
of living objects, articles of furniture, works of art, and the 
like.” Herbert John Haddan. 

Colour Photography.—No. 27,418. “Improvements in colour photo- 
graphy, animated or otherwise.” William Norman Lascelles 
Davidson. 


Flash Powder.—No. 27,465. ‘Improvements in flash powder for 
producing artificial light for photographic and other purposes.” 
Hans Luttke, Paul Arndt, and Ernst Leopold Lowengard. 

Flash-light Cartridges.—No. 27,466. “Improvements in flashlight 
cartridges for producing artificial light for photographic and 
other purposes.” Hans Luttke, Paul Arndt, and Ernst Leopold 
Lowengard. : 

Artificial Light.—No. 27,589. “Improved artificial light for photo- 
graphic purposes.” George Wilson Morgan. 
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Dectings of Societies. 


panna eevee 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Stuart. 

The Annual General Meeting. 

Open Night. 

Members’ Lantern Slides. 

Amateur Photographer Prize Competi- 
tion Slides, 


Jan. Name of Society. Subject. 
lars tat Se Architectural Details. Mr. 
2....sa0se+.| South London Photo. Society... { ’H. Creighton Beckett: ; 
| Bowes Pk. and’Dis. Ph, Soe. ...) | Zrdanging by Artificial Light, Mr. 1. 
| s Pk. a a. Phi Soe... 


\ 
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Southampton Camera-Club 
Nelson Photographic Society 
| Border City Camera Club ,. 


Sheffield Photographic Society 


x Oo Michael Angelo. Illustrated. Mrs. 

fae dinburgh Photo. Society ..... { I Pare ae 
| [ Bularging at Home, without Expen- 
Ba reveetes b> G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution) sive Apparatus. Demonstrated. Mr. 


\\ 


Green. 
| Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society Members’ Night.—An Uxhibition Talk. 


ie > ranhiGnsocionv: The Platinotype  Proces. Demon- 
Hull Photographie Society owMiaik Se. OO) ShOnENs 
| Watford Camera Club... Holiday Pr ints. Competition. % 
| Gateshead Camera Club .......... | {ee Composition. Mr. W. F. 
| | Toning of Bromide Prints and Lantern 
ls 4 SNR | Slides and the Intensification and 
Penman | Southport Photo. Society........ |) Reduction of Negatives. Demonstrated. 
| | Messrs. Buri ouglis, Wellcome, & Co. 


Naturalist’s Rambies with his 


ies pA 
| Batley and) District Photo. Soe.) { Cumera. Myr, Riley Fortune, F.Z.S. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
TrcuntcaL Meeting, December 20; General Waterhouse in the chair. 
A paper by Mr. Max Levy on “ Haif-tone Screens ” was read.—The lec- 
turer dealt shortly with the early historical side from Niépce and 
Talbot, mentioning the discovery by Ponton, in 1839, of the properties 
of chrome gelatine compounds, giving rise to the collotype process ; 
then Woodbury type'and photo-lithography. 

The half-tone process, at the present time the simplest of the photo- 
mechanical processes, was only developed gradually. Mr. Levy’s 
own experience of a connection’ with photo-mechanical work dates 
back to 1875, when he joined his elder brother, Louis Edward Levy, 
in Baltimore, who had just patented the original Levy type process. 

At this time there were only three parties commercially engaged in 
photo-engraying in America 

From 1881-1885 the method of etching on zinc from an impression 
obtained directly on bichromatised albumen came into general use. 
This advance removed a whole range of difficulties in the way of the 
progress of the half-tone proc The last great difficulty now pre- 
sented itself in the way of obtaining a suitable ruled screen for the 
work. Meisenbach, in Berlin, was the first to appeal to the trade, 
offering large printed sheets, and also rulings on glass, from which 
photographic copies were made by the user. Mr. Ives. had abandoned 
his original process, and was using screens which he ruled for himself. 

From about 1886 Mr. Levy gave himself to the work of making a 
proper ruling for a screen, making rulings on steel and copper plates 


K 


and also on glass, the latter being one of the most elusive under- 
takings he has ever attempted. He determined that two things were 
vitally important—the one an automatic machine, which could be 


taken, if necessary, to some quiet spot in the country; and the secon 
a suitably ground and polished cutting tool of diamond, as all oth 
substances had proved totally inadequate. 

To design an automatic macliine on the lines of the one which 
had was Mr, Levy’s first task, and, after gradually overcoming 
difficulties met with, about the fall of 1888 he had an automa 
machine ready for the belt. With this and a suitable diamond po 
it was possible, with sufficient effort, to produce a thoroughly good 
and serviceable ruling up to 15 x 12 inches, and of the necessary fine- 
ness for direct work. His brother was impressed with the idea that 
if the lines could be etched into the glass and filled with a black pig- 
ment it would produce an ideally perfect screen. After numerous 
attempts complete success ensued, but by no means ended the diffi- 
culties encountered in producing screens commercially. In the fall 
of 1890 Mr. Max Levy started to work, and about six months later 
a commercially satisfactory screen was produced. At this time 
Messrs. Levy and Mr. Ives were the only users of cross-line screens. 
As is well known, the introduction of these screens gave a. great 
impetus to half-tone work. The study of the underlying optical 


he 
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relation between the black and white elements of the screen. Some 
of the results of these studies are contained in a paper read befor¢ 
he’ Photographic Society of Philadelphia in 1896. These studies 
ended to establish the equal black and white line as the best propor 
ien. 

Abou 


ruling a 


, 1890 a screen of 120 lines to the 
s could be advantageously used for high-class work, and 13 
ines to the inch for small and fine wor Nowadays 200-line ruling i 
not at all uncommon, and screens of 300 and 400 lines to the inch 
occasional use. 

The years 1896 and subsequent gave rise to a demand for some. 
hing which should be less flat and have a less mechanical texture 
than was characteristic of the half-tone produced by the cross-line 
screen. The outcome of this was the four-line screen, which showed 
a distinct advance in the rendering of detail and variety of tones, but 
he mechanical character of the screen was somewhat exaggerated. 

After dealing shortly with the irregular grained printing plate, 
ecturer closed his remarks. 


inch was nearly as fine a 
2 
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SOUTHAMPTON 


Tu usual weekly meeting of the above was held on the 19th inst., 
while the club exhibition was in progress, opportunity being made 
to. present the awards to the successful exhibitors. After the 
competition slides had been put through the lantern, the Mayor, 
Colonel Bance, J.P., in congratulating the club upon the excellent 
display in all the classes at the exhibition, made some yery interesting 
references to his early experience in the art, and then proceeded to 
distribute the plaques and medals. Later the Mayor was called upon 
to make another very interesting presentation, in the shape of an 
album. containing a specimen of work of practically every member of 
the club to the esteemed president, Mr. W. B. Hill. Mr. Kimber, the 
hon. secretary, expressed the feelings of the members towards the 
president in the warmest terms, and that gentleman having replied the 
meeting, terminated with a vote of thanks to the Mayor for his attend- 
ance. 


CAMERA. CLUB. 


BURTON AND Y.M.C.A. 


THE above society held a general meeting on Monday, December 19, 
when there was a good attendance. The result of the judging of 
pictures sent in for the competition for “the best photograph taken 
during the current year” was announced, Mr. T. Grundy being awarded 
the silver medal, the bronze medal going to Mr. J. W. Woodhead ; 
judge, the- Rey. E. Gilmour. These are the first medals presented bj 
the society. ‘There was a large entry of high-class work. The annual 
election of officers took place, when it was proposed that Mr. Peet 
be asked to accept the presid the Rev. E. Gilmour the vice- 
presidency. The following officers were elected: Chairman, Mr. 
Knight; secretary, Mr. G. Moore; reporting secretary, Mr. T. 
Grundy ; committee, Messrs. Abrahams, Lawley, Shreeves, Jefferson, 
Woodhead, and: Barrett. A very satisfactory balance sheet, showing 
improvement on previous years, was presented by the secretary, who 
also announced an excellent programme for the ensuing session. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
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FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


January 12-14, 1905.—Boston Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
H. M. Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. 
January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secre- 


tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secre- 
tary, T. Mitchell, 180, Browning Read, Manor Road, E. 

January 23-28, 1905.—Lancaster Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
R. T. Simpson, 21, Cheapside, Lancaster. 

January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, 4 Marseille. 

February 6-11, 1905,—Blairgowrie and District Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street 
Cottage, Blairgowrie. 

February 16-18, 1905.—Norwich and District Photographic Society. 


ch 


phenomena was taken up with a view to establishing the best possible 


Hon. Secretary, E. Peake, Rydal House, Earlham Road, Norwich. 
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o March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic 


Pe ciazy 21 t 
\ on. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hill- 


ssociation. H 


ead, Glasgow. ioe 
Sfeinary 25-March 4, 1905.—Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Hon, Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congress 
street, Birmingham. 
March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 


Speretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 8.E. 
March’ 7-14, 1905.—Brentford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, F. H. Read, Ferndale, Clifden Road, Brentford. 

March 20-25, 1905.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, John B. Parnham. 

April, 1905.—International Exhibition, Genoa. Sec. Gen., Piazza 
Fontane Marose 18, Genoa. 

April 3-15, 1905.—Photographic Society of Treland. 
R, Benson, 39, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G. 


Jssot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


Hon, Sec., 


—_— i 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 
December 31.—Barnet. Nineteen classes. Prizes valued at £500 
for lantern slides and prints made with Barnet products. Elliott 
and Sons, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 
March 31, 1905.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on 
Iford plates. Ilford, Limited, Ilford, E.. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


ee 
Ar an extraordinary general meeting of the Alliance Roll Film 
Camera Company, duly convened, and held at 88, High Holborn, 
Tondon, W.C., on the 29th day of November, 1904, the following 
gecial resolution was duly passed ; and ata subsequent extraordinary 
general meeting, also duly convened and held at the same place on the 
Ith day of December, 1904, the following special resolution was duly 
nfrmed: “That the company be wound up voluntarily, and that 
Mr. J. D. Garside, of 34, New Bridge Street, E.C., be and he is hereby 
appointed liquidator for the purposes of such winding up.” 
A Casn of Likeness.—Wishing to make presents to his mother and 
his fiancée, Horace Cope, a Stalybridge tailor, obtained coloured photo- 
raphs of himself from Mr. Hallas, of Market Street. He did not 
ke the pictures, and refused payment. So he had to answer a claim 
two guineas in the Salford Hundred Court of Record last. week. 
Obviously the easiest way of settling the case was for the jury to com- 
pare the presentments with the original, and this-was done. “ Had 
hat man’s face been dabbed in a pat of butter you could not have got 
a belter likeness,” commented Mr. Ray, who appeared for the photo- 
gapher. All Judge Shee had to ask the jury was, “Do you think these 
are reasonably good coloured photographs?” and the jury thought 
hey were. 
A Cuaren Withdrawn. — Mr. A. Muir-Wilson appeared on 
H at Barnsley Borough Police Court in a case men- 
ined a week ago in which Edward Dawes, photographer, 
of Pontefract Street, Barnsley, ‘was charged with having 
embezzled $8, the property of Denis R. Thompson, photo- 
grapher, High Street, Sheffield. A week ago Thompson wrote, asking 
that he case might be withdrawn, but the Bench refused to permit 
this to be done so summarily. Mr. Wilson, for Thompson, said he 
was t here to do what his client ought to have done, instead: of writing 
to the Court. He knew, almost better than anyone else, that Courts 
0 that kind must not be used for anything suggestive of! a debt- 
me: Ang agency, but his client acted with, fairness, if he did not 
.. he Court with proper courtesy. Mr. Wilson related the facts 
a a ane stating that at the outset his client believed Dawes’ 
a aA a to be @ Hany tale. He added that for the mistake his client 
our aes He has had to pay me,” added Mr. Wilson, “ for, 
ae ; orship may know, I do not come here for any nominal 
Mr. Rideal observed that his client had a good answer to the 


aa he asked that the case might be dismissed, in justice to 
ient’s character. The Mayor replied that he thought the with- 


dj : 
ae of the case, and the observations of Mr. Wilson, met the matter, 
e@ une case was accordingly struck out. f 


Dews and Dotes. 


Tur Aberdeen Photo Art Club held its fortnightly meeting at 
62, Fonthill Road, last week. The President, Mr. G. L. Smith, 
occupied the chair. Mr. D. Duff read the criticisms on ‘“ Christmas 
cards” sent in for competition. The first places in this competition 
were taken by Mr. John D. Stephen, Miss M. R. Smith, and Mr. 
J. Dalgity. The helpful and instructive criticisms by the adjudi- 
cators, Mr. Findlay and Mr. David, were heartily appreciated. 
The President gaye a practical demonstration on “ Mounting,” aided 
by prints sent in by the competition- judges. Mr. Smith showed, 
by careful selection of the tints used in building up a mount, how 
much pictorial value can be added to a print by such means. The 
remainder of the evening was- occupied by a demonstration on 
“Flashlight Photography,” by Mr. J. D. Stephen. The demon. 
strator, in an interesting manner, showed the various easy methods 
by which photography may be employed during the dark days and 
nights of winter. Mr. Stephen purposely employed the simplest 
means, which, he said, could be accessible to every worker. His 
lesson in this attractive branch of photography was much appre- 
ciated by the members. 


Tur third in-door meeting of the Derby Photographic Society 
was held last week. In the course of the evening the President, 
Dr. E. Collier Green, commented upon the fact that this was the 
inaugural meeting in the new home of the society, which promised 
to be very comfortable, and .eminently suitable for the purpose. 
The hon. secretary, Mr. A. H. Bennett, announced the awards 
made by Sir William Abney, to whom the competition prints had 
been submitted for adjudication. In the open class Sir William 
awarded the medal to Mr. J. Huxley, of Derby, for a picture which: 
the judge, in his notes on the competition, said was delicate, had 
a good deal of feeling about it, and was technically good. Im 
the novices’ class the medal went to Mr. J. W. Tempest, of Duffield, 
whose work .was described as excellent, the “Yiorkshire Beck” 
being technically and artistically good, and a beautiful photograph. 
The whole of the competition prints were hung on the walls of the 
room for the inspection of members. Two new members were 
elected, and Mr. W. R. Bland then proceeded to read an instruc- 
tive lecture on “Principles of Composition and Selection of Subject,” 
by Mr. W. E. Tindall, R.B.A. . The lecture was illustrated by Jantern 
slides, the lantern being maanipulated by the hon. lanternists, 
Messrs. S. Finney, C. E. Etches, and W. Wilkinson. 

Warrep Printing Frames.—A local amateur (says the “ Oxford 
Times”) for some time past had been considerably exercised by » 
fuzziness. which appeared in the centre of some prints of an archi- 
tectural subject. Persons who examined the print were unanimous. 
as to “ flare-spot,” and the unfortunate worker, whose ‘camera was 
but a recent investment, was considerably dismayed. Curiously 
enough, prints from quarter-plates which had been used in the same 
camera with an adapter developed no such defects, and the mystery” 
thickened. Determined to discover the source of the trouble, the 
victim carefully examined the half-plate negatives which had given 
the faulty prints, and finding every portion of the image sharp, he 
turned his attention to the printing frame, and, after careful ex- 
amination of the hinged back, found that the weod had warped con- 
siderably in the centre, rendering it impossible to get sufficient 
pressure on the paper to secure a sharp image. It is evident that. 
other persons have had similar experiences, for the manufacturers 
are carefully rabbetting the backs of all the decent frames made at the 
present moment, and this without. any addition to charge of the 
cld and inferior article. Printing frames are but one of the many 
minor necessaries in photographer's equipment which need periodic 
overhaul and which may cause untold disappointment and expense 
if neglected. 

More Rays.—It might be thought that discovery in the direction 
of obscure rays would be resting awhile ; but still another set of rays 
js claimed to have been discovered by M. di Brazza, a student of 
Liége. Their results have been rendered visible to the outsider by 
employment of orthochromatic plates. Professor Charpentier, of 
Nancy, had surmised that the brain is the seat of the emission of 
the N-rays, and M. di Brazza thinks he has proved it and that his 
rays, called I-rays, differ from N-rays by being able to pass through 
moist substances. When an experimenter concentrates his will, the 
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Lrays from his brain cause changes of luminosity in a phosphorescent 
tablet. When his attention is not concentrated, the light does not 
flicker. The rays are not emitted equally from every part of the 
ead. ‘They are nil at the forehead and upper part of Brocas centre, 
imerease at the temples and eyes, and reach the maximum behind 
she ears. A’ question of profound importance is hereby raised. If 
it be possible to produce a visible physical effect on objects external 
to an experimenter or operator, what ground is left to stand on by 
those who object to the idea that the person’s mind is capable of in- 
fluencing that of another without the ordinary senses of touch, 
hearing, seeing, ete., being brought into play? If M. di Brazza 
can bring his orthochromatic p'ate results into the court of science, 
and win a verdict in favour of L-rays, a most momentous epoch will 
have been initiated. 


Tue First Christmas Cards.—In these days of photographic greet- 
ing cards, the following from the pen of Mr. Percy Collins will be 
read with interest. We clip it from “The World’s Work” for 
January, 1905 :—When we realise that for several seasons past some- 
thing like 35,000,000 Christmas cards have been transmitted annually 
through the British Post Office alone, the fact that the production 
of Christmas cards forms no inconsiderable item in the world’s work 
is self evident. Of all the national institutions with which we are 
accustomed to celebrate the festive season, the card of kindly 
greeting can beast of having had the smallest beginning and the 
most steady growth. Not a few among us can look back at the time 
when Christmas brought no cards; for, as far as can be ascertained, 
the first genuine Christraas card was not entrusted to the care of the 
Pest Office until the year 1844 or thereabouts. The sender of this 
solitary token of goodwill was the late W. A. Dobson, R.A.— at 
that time just a very young man earning his living as a master of 
the Government.School of Design at Birmingham. He had a friend 
from whom ‘he had received certain courtesies of: which he desired 
to show his especial appreciation. The time was Christmas. So 
after some thought he made a sketch symbolising the spirit of the 
festive season and posted it to hig friend. This sketch—the first 
Christmas card of which any record is preserved—was done on a 
piece of Bristol board about twice the size of the modern letter-card. 
It depicted a family group toasting absent friends among appropriate 
surroundings of holly and evergreens, and was supported by panels 
illustrating deeds of benevolence. The unpretentious little picture 
gave so much pleasure to its recipient and was the cause of so much 
envious interest among his friends, that Mr. Dobson was prevailed 
upon to repeat his experiment. Then, two years later, he etched 
another design, had a block made by a local lithographer, and posted 
copies to all hig friends. A really happy inspiration does not long 
remain the exclusive property of the inspired. The next year. 
several of Mr. Dobsen’s artistic acquaintances were producing ‘their 
own Christmas’ cards and sending them to their cwn friends; and 
with each succeeding season this circle of imitators grew wider. Ten 
years or so later, some one suddenly saw money in the not:on, and 
thus the Christmas card of commerce was put upon the market. 


Copyricut in Magazine Illustrations.—A case of some importance 
to photographers who supply illustrated articles to the magazines 
recently cate before Mr. Justice Darling, Although the case con- 
cerned artists’ drawings, it is to be presumed that the decision of 
the Court would apply equally to photographs. Drawings supplied 
for magazine articles remain the property of the artist (reports the 
“Daily Chronicle”). This was the conclusion arrived at after hear- 
ing a number of expert witnesses by a jury in Mr. Justice Darling’s 
Court yésterday, The plaintiff was Mr. Ormrod Maxwell Ayrton, 
architect, and he sued Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., for £173 5s., 
the value of eleven drawings. Mr, Ayrton supplied materials for 
an article on weather vanes, and fifteen drawings for the purpose of 
illustrating it, receiving £10 for his services. When he applied for 
the return of his drawings he received a letter saying that eleven 
of them had been mislaid or lost in a spring cleaning. The defen- 
dents also said they were not liable, the custom of the profession 
heing that all drawings became their property. Mr? A.) Lys 
Baldry, art critic of thirty years’ standing, stated that he had 
hever hedrd of a custom that the drawings of artists became the 
property of the proprietors of magazines in which they were pub- 
tished, ‘Where there was no special arrangement for the return of 
the drawings it was an understood thing that they were returned. 
In cross-examination, Mr. Baldry admitted that in the case of illus- 


trated journals the drawings were generally bought outright. There 
was a great difference between illustrated journals and magazines. 
Mr, Clement Shorter, editor of the “Sphere,” was called for the 
defence. He said he had had fifteen years’ experience of illustrated 
journalism, and had been editor of the “Illustrated London News” 
and the “English Illustrated Magazines.” There was a custom as 
between contributors te and proprietors of illustrated magazines and 
journals that drawings sent to illustrate articles became the property 
of the proprietors. Mr. Shearman, K.C. (for the defendants): In 
your experience is there any distincticn between monthly magazines 
aid weekly or daily papers?—None whatever. What do you say 
as to the amount claimed for the drawings?—I think it is quite 
alsurd. Mr. Geo. F. Hammend, art editor of the “Illustrated 
London News,” stated that his journal received a large number of 
drawings, and in the absence of any special contract they became 
ne property of the preprietors of the journal. He had seen the four 
drawings which had been returned to Mr. Ayrton, and in his opinion 
it was preposterous to say they were worth £15 15s. each. Mr. 
Shearman: What do you say is a fair price for drawings of this 
class!—I1 can get as many as I require for a couple of guineas each. 
Mr. Stanley Wood, artist, stated that he had had sixteen years’ 
experience as a black and white artist, and knew the custom was 
that the original drawings always belong to the proprietor of the 
magazine. Seyeral other witnesses having stated that the custom 
in regard to magazines was that the drawings became the property 
f the proprietors, the jury found a verdict for Mr. Ayrton, and 
assessed the damages at £40. Judgment accordingly with costs. 


as 
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Deratn of the Rev. J. M. Bacon. — We much regret to record 
the death of the Rey. J. M. Bacon, which took place on Christmas 
right at his residence, Cold Ash, Newbury, Wilts. The deceased 
gentleman was weil known to photographers, through his lectures and 
writings on photography, as applied to scientific aeronautics, although 
his use of the camera was more in the direction of the popular presenta- 
ticn of his subject than in its more serious aspects. Describing Mr. 
Bacon as the “leading scientific aeronaut in England,” the “ Chronicle’ 
says: “He was born in 1846, and was the scn of Mr. John Bacon, 
and grandson of the Royal Academician of the same name. His early 
years were spent in the North of England. After the usual course 
of schcol and university education he decided to take Holy Orders, 
and was ordained in 1870, at the age of twenty-four. An active life 
followed his entry into the ministry, and he inaugurated and presided 
over many local institutions. but he first came to the front as a scien- 
tist in 1896, whea he took part in the expedition sent by the British 
Astronomical Association to: Vadso, Lapland, to take observations 9¢ 
that year’s eclipse of the sun. So well did he acquit himself of his 
charge that when another expedition was organised to study the solar 
eclipse of 1898, he was placed in full control, and successfully directed 
the operations of a party of astronomers at Buxar, India. In 1900 he 
took out a third party of scientists for a similar purpose to Wadesboro, 
North Carolina. Of late years Mr. Bacon was best known for his very 
numerous balloon ascents, and the equally numerous articles he wrote 
in connection with them. He was one of the most enthusiastic aero- 
nauts in the country, and: his fearlessness in pursuit-of his favourite 
hobby seems to have communicated itself to his daughter, Miss Gertrude 
Bacon, who accompanied him on many aerial adyentures. Nearly all 
his experiments had for their object the elucidation of some scientific 
problem—generally connected with either acoustics or meteorology. 
He made several essays in military ballooning. One of the most recent 
was connected with the possibility of delivering dispatches by balloon 
to a beleaguered city. During the summer of 1903 he carried out a trial 
on these lines, leaving the Crystal Palace grounds and dropping the 
dummy, “General Jacqueminot,” on Blackheath—being attended 
through his course by a party of military cyclists. His latest and 
perhaps most valuable experiments, from a practical point of view, 
were conducted this year at his residence near Newbury, and had for 
their object the construction of a safe and effective hot-air balloon. 
The main features in his invention—in which he had the co-operation 
and assistance of Mr. J. N. Maskelyne—were a petroleum vaporiser 
and an asbestos safety tube or neck. It was anticipated that inflation 
by the new process would have the advantages of economy and 
efficiency, as compared with that by hydrogen or coal gas, and it is 
much to be regretted that his death has come to cut short these most 
interesting trials. Besides writing a great number of articles and 
scientific papers, Mr. Bacon narrated his aerial experiences in his books, 
‘By Land and Sky’ and ‘The Dominion of the Air,’ and delivered 
many lectures on his favourite pursuit. During the course of many 
scores of balloon trips by land and sea he had some exciting experi- 
ences.” 
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Correspondence. 


of the writers are given. 


* correspondents. 
——— 
THE EMPLOYEES UNION. 
To the Editors. 


an association. of photographic employees. 


the point of writing 
feeling that with the growth of 
distinct from 


photographic “ industries ” or 


without the prospect of going 
now so great that they can no 
y organisation. 
a means of classifying 
nations, it has appeared to. me 
ably to some method of 
eficiency on the part of an assistant. 
ofiicially grading the workers according to their capabilities, 


prospects seem better. 


the way in which photographic employees are scattered and 


scheme a success. 
ene that should take 
would be open to. retouchers. The remarks of 
page 1,078, line 32 from top left-hand column, although no 


more enthusiasm 
I am afraid it will 


table. If, however, employees show no 
tion thaa their employers have done, 
time before anything -in the way of sick benefits will’ 


ployers in sympathy with the movement might very wel 
matter under the notice of their staff. 


reads his “Journal” when a change o 
“query column.” is wanted.—Yours faithfully 
December 26, 1904. 


AMMONIA IN EMULSIONS. 
To the Editors, 


believe that the credit is given to Dr. Monkhoven. 
of anyone getting credit where it is not due. 


the double decomposition method, but the certain way of regula 
I read a paper be 


the speed by the addition of ammonia carb. 
the Convention at the first meeting in Derby “on a method o 


mg speed and density by stewing finished emulsion, with the 


(entlemen,—I am glad to see there is a movement on foot to s 
Several times I have been 
o suggest the desirability of such a movement, 
“ works ” 
yortrait businesses the number of persons engaged in 
photographic work who must necessarily expect to remain employees 
into business on their own account is 
onger afford to neglect the advantages 
From the first suggestion by 
assistants by certificates and exami- 
hat this would pave the way consider- 
fixing a standard minimum wage for a given 
While there are no means of 


3 * Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, Ne 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 


9.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


art 


” 


the 


it would 


e difficult, with so much inequality in the work turned out by pro- 
fessional portrait photographers, and the consequently varied attain- 
ments required, to do anything at all in the way of fixing wages. 
What I am wondering is whether, considering 


Now 


the diffi- 


ulty of getting any number of them together in any given time, it 
ll be possible to get them to unite in sufficient numbers to make the 
The Shop. Assistants’ Union seemed likely to be 
the receptionists, though I was doubtful if it 
“ Assistant ” 


on 
mention- 


ng any union by name, rather indicates that this would not be practi- 
for organi- 


be some 


be obtain- 
fe. All assistants, at any rate, should write to Mr. Palmer, and 
bring the 


Tam afraid the average employee, like a good many P.P.’s, only 
crib or an answer in the 
EMPLOYER. 


Gentlemen,—To hear at the present day that a patent has been 
slanted for an emulsion prepared with ammonia is ancient history, 
and, as the late Traill Taylor would say, “is cauld kale het agin.” 

I believe I was the first to publish the ammonia formula, yet’ I 
Iam very jea 
Not only did I publish 


ous 


ing 
ore 
f increas- 
addition 


ot bromide and nitrates to prevent fogging.” I believe you published 


the paper. TI have 
had been subjected to acid treatment—sulphuric. 
matvellously clear and dense. 
Seconds, but the emulsion was slowed 
came across a formule in a text-book. 
Would'not lave recognised it. The compiler had evident 


several formulas together with some of his own. 
than plagiarism. 


very much. 


I may say that, as far as I know, I have 


The development took on 
Some time ago I 
Had my name not been given I 


This to me 


also exhibited negatives taken on emulsion that 
The negatives were 


y a few 


y mixed 
is worse 
produced 


Plates far, in a way, more sensitive than any produced at the present 


time by my published methods. Very 


ew experimenters succeeded, for 


the si a5 : : 
he simple reason that they were like “the cow that gaye a good 


Pail of milk and kicked it over ’—i.e., spoiled it afterwards. 
“great deal to learn yet about emulsions. 
Thents and health do not permit me 


We have 


I regret that my arrange- 
o continue these investigations. 


Should any of your readers require any further information on this 
subject, I will not be able to reply before May 20, 1905, as I am en 
route to Sydney, Australia.—I remain, Sir, yours truly, . 

A. L. HENDERSON. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—The note under the above heading on page 1,082 of 


your last issue makes for very serious thought, and if the exhibition 
is at all up to the standard:outlined by your American contemporary 
it must. be somewhat unpleasant, if not galling, to those who so 
strenuously opposed it and hysterically rayed about the promoters 
being unfit to associate with and the two-pair back room of a second- 
class picture dealer. 
Can you tell me whether there are any reproductions of pictures in 
this exhibition in any of your American contemporaries, and whether 
it is possible to see the same anywhere in London?—Yours faith- 
fully, Wit Evans. 
London, E.C., December 24. 


[Our American contemporaries are nearly all of them filled with re- 
productions of the said pictures, and we believe that every American 
photographic journal published may be seen in the library of the Royal 
Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C. Possibly some may 
also be seen at the Patent Office Library, Chancery Lane, W.C.— 
Eps. ] 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your issue of to-day I see a statement that by the 
Weights and Measures Act of 1897 the cubic centimetre ceased to be 
a legal measure of capacity, and you state that the processes of volu- 
metric analysis the results would be vitiated by the-employmen 
of one unit instead of the other. 

Inasmuch as the Order in Council made under the Act you name 
includes the cubic centimetre among the units whose standards are to 
be kept, I think that your meaning must be different from what I 
read it; but as to the difference in capacity being of any practical 
importance, I would point out that it required a long and expensive 
series of experiments to determine the difference (such as would be 
quite out of the question in the course of any analysis), and that,,after 
all, the approximate amount of the difference between the litre and 
the cubic decimetre is about 23 minims, a quantity which a small dif- 
ference from the strict conditions of comparison would annul. Whether 
it is desirable to use the term “ millilitre” or “cubic centimetre” for 
the small measure or to devise a new term is another question entirely ; 
practically, I believe that the term millilitre is obsolete in the coun- 
tries using the metric system. The litre is considered as consisting 
of 1,000 cubic centimetres, and when we are seeking to conform 
to general practice it seems undesirable to introduce new variations. 
There is, too, a strong objection to the use of “mil” for the name, 
because that has already been long proposed as the name for 1/1,000 of 
a pound sterling in a system of decimal coinage which is the logica 
accompaniment to decimal weights and measures. 

As to the difficulty of procuring metric weights, etc., your corre- 
spondents need not wait to send to France. Messrs. Griffin, in Sar- 
dinia Street, or Messrs. George in Hatton Wall, have them always in 
hand, and there are many others who supply them. Prices will, of 
course, vary according to the nature of the purchaser’s wants.—I am, 
Gentlemen, your obedient servant, dk INS Ib} 


SURFACING OF BROMIDE AND CARBON PRINTS BY STEAM. 
To the Editors. 

Dear Sirs,—A’ slight inaccuracy has crept into your report of my 
demonstration before the Croydon Camera Club in your issue of the 
23rd inst. 

It is stated that the process is net applicable to carbon prints that 
have been treated with the usual alum bath. This is not the case, 
as I have used none but prints so treated. If the process were omy 
applicable to non-alumed carbon prints its usefulness would be prac- 
tically nil. 

I have found, however, that the steaming has practically no effect 
on bromide prints toned by the hypo-alum boiling methcd.—Yours 
truly, J. M. SELLors. 

19, Dornton Road, Croydon. 

December 27, 1904. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


".* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*% Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co, 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete, Two 
aummounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 

aie ees 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


D. G: Bain, 1, Abbeymount, Edinburgh. Photograph of the Rev. A. Bisset. 

F. Coghlan, 31, Carlisle Road, Londonderry. Two Photographs of St. Bugene's 
Cathedral, Londonderry, one showing the Bishop's House. 

P. Ingham, Winton Houss, Ashton-upon-Mersey. Cheshire. 
Horses in Buggy with Miss E. 8. Ross and Brother. 


Cxciny.—You are likely to obtain what you want from Underwood 
and Underwood, of 3, Heddon Street, Regent Street, W., or 
W. Winter, Kénigstrasse 12, Leipzig-Connewitz. 

Aw 18 Yrar’s Privrer.—The firm are perfectly with’n their right 
in dismissing your son, though it is a mean shabby thing to 
do. You are quite helpless, and must just put up with the 
position of affairs. 

Copyricut.—J. P. 8.” writes: “I have taken at different times the 
Mayors of this town for the last twenty-five years. In no 
case has ever any charge been made for doing so. If I made 
them copyright now would that prevent any one copying any 
prints that may have been disposed of, either to the public or 
to the parties themselves.’ In reply: Yes, certainly, and 
such a unique series is well worth copyrighting. 

Retoucninc.—“ Would you kindly pass your opinion on enclosed 
retouched prints.” In reply: When sending prints for criticism 
you should tone and fix them, otherwise they flatter the 
retouching. Commercially your work is very fair, but artis- 
tically it is weak, for you treat old faces with the same touci 
and method as applied to the youthful; and so remove character. 
Work softly and broadly and with less effort on the aged, and 
fully preserve the truthfulness of the likeness. 

Direcrory or Proresstonats.—‘Cyrin” asks: “Can you kindly 
tell me through your columns if there is any directory pub- 
lished of the professional photographers of England or Great 
Britain?” In reply: Some years back such a directory was 
published by Lund, Humphries and Co., but we should 
imagine that this was now much out of date. Kelly’s 
Directory of Chemists and Druggists is, we imagine, the only 

5 available list, and we doubt the completeness of that. 

HNGAGEMENT.—“TIyy” asks: “ Two months ago I was engaged for a 
permanency as retoucher and receptionist at £1 per week. 
I made the agreement that it was for a permanency or I 
should not take it a fortnight ago. I was told that I could 
have the next day and half the next, which I did not ask for 
or want, and the end of week had a day and a half’s pay knocked 
off. The same this week because they were slack. Can I 
claim full money, as I am there waiting, and he says he cannot 
keep me after Christmas, as business is bad? I came from 
Ireland, and paid my own expenses, and it will be a big loss 
to me.” In reply: If you were engaged by the week with a 


Photoyraph of Two 


week’s notice to be given on either side, you can claim full 
wages for the time during which you have been with your 
firm. Better consult a solicitor. 
PLASTOGRAPHS.—W. Livincstone writes :—“ We have had for sale 


(in New Zealand) here a number of series of views called 
, 


‘Original Plastographs, by Max Skladanosky,’ which are pub- 
lished in Berlin. I need not describe them beyond saying thas 
they are large views, printed in two colours, which, when 
viewed through stained gelatine, give stereoscopic effects. 
Doubtless the same things have come under the editorial eye. 
T should like you to explain what they are, and how made. 


They are, of course, process prints. I have my own idea 
of the thing, but I find other people have their explanation 
of the matter. I have not, strange to say, seen any notice 
of them in your columns; if there has been one I have missed 
it. although I am a constant reader of the Journay.” In 
reply: This is, of course, using the idea suggested by Ducos. 
du Hanson, and patented by him in 1879, under the name 
of anaglyph. The method of producing these commercially is to 
take two stereo negatives, and from these make the necessary 
ialf tone blocks, and then print from the same, one in 
greenish blue, and the other in crimson, practically the com- 
plementary colours, not attempting to make them register, in 
act there should be at least a displacement of three eighths 
of an inch between the images of an object in each pull. When 
the curiously irritating muddle is examined by a pair of 
orgnettes, fitted with blue green and crimson glasses, or 
sheets of gelatine, the muddle resolves itself into a perfect. 
stereoscopic picture. 
Brun Printinc.—“I am writing you regarding some experiments T 
have been making lately in connection with engineering blue 
prints, in the hope that you may give me your opinion on the 
subject. The idea is to obtain prints direct from the ordinary 
nlue print, which in the ordinary course of events would require 
to be traced, so as to provide a negative from which to print; 
a very tedious operation in most cases. The first difficulty 
was, naturally, to prevent the light penetrating the blue back- 
ground before the lines become sharp. This I partly got over 
by changing the print to a brown colour—by bleaching in 
ammonia and then immersing in tannic acid. I found if the 
orginal print was on fairly thin paper I was able to get a 
kind with about 10 minutes cx- 


positive copy of a 
posure in a Hall’s Electric Copying Lamp, but the 
chief difficulty (without very careful manipulation) was 


he tendency of the’lines themselves to become yellow, 
which at once defeated the object of the process. To 
be able to print from the original blue print without treatng 
it at all is the question. ‘This could be done to a certain 
extent, and discontinued after the light began to penetrate the 
background, but the lines at this stage would require develop- 
ment. Is there any process whereby this could be done to 
suit the conditions of an ordinary printing-room, in say ferro- 
prussiate paper ? If not, what paper would you suggest ? It 
might be a wholly developing paper, but would not require 
o be expensive, as the average sizes of prints are 50 in. by 
30 in. I enclose samples of prints at these different stages 
referred to, and shall be very pleased if you can give me any 
advice in the matter.” In reply: There is no satisfactory 
method of treating a blue print to render the colour more active. 
All the processes fail in the matters you complain of, viz., 
yellowing of the ground and decrease of the general vigour of 
the print. We should advise you to print from the original 
drawing or tracing on to “ sepia” or “ brown-line” paper, which 
is practically just as simple im handling as blue paper, and can 
be worked with appliances, in the way of baths, etc., used 
for ferro-prussiate. From the negative copy—white lines on 
a blue ground—you can print positive copies on to the brown 
line paper, in which case you will get a print in brown lines 
on a white ground or on ferro-prussiate paper, in which case 
you get a blue line copy. The sepia paper is supplied by all 
the usual dealers in heliographie papers. 


*,* NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears im 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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Situations Wanted. 


*,* In applying for Situations where Specimens are 
sent, it is preferable that they should be unmounted. In 
any case, the owner's name and address should appear 
on the front of each photograph, whih would avoid 
confusion and facilitate return. Postage for return of 
specimens should always be enclosed. 


tional exp: 
accustomed to Roy 
aging leading tirm.—B. 
Strand, London 


LL-ROUND Man seeks Siti 
or would ra e second-. 
experience ; 10 y 


Licrdon only.—H. Rose, 95, Green Lane 


SSISTANT and Improver.—Ycung man (20) desires 


JX Berth; good retoucher and developer; live in 
or out; excellent refs. — “L.,” 39, Zennor Road, 
Balham. 


SSISTANT requires Engagement; good printer; 
A sll processes ; experienced in dark rcom work ; 
could manag (OE eB 7 Cyniass 
Tiandudno. 


branch.—Address 


) 


ee (own air brush) seeks Engagement; five 
years’ experience; Black and White, water 
colour.—Miss Arnold, 27, Melrose Avenue, Willesden 
Green, Loudon, N.W. 


RTIST (27), own Aerograph, desires Re-engage- 

ment; used to quick trade work in Black and 

White, oils, or water cclo or would work at home. 
—‘A. M.,” 14, Alwyne Villas, Highbury, N. 


SITUATION is required by good printer and toner 
Ja (age 28); P.O.P., Plat., or Bromide ; can operate, 
retouch, or enlarge. H.,” 115, Tharp Road, Walling- 
ton, Surrey. 


PPOINTMENT d 


ired by experienced Re 
ist in good- studio; book-k i 

also platino finishing; excellent 
Charlwocd Street, South Belgravia, 


SSISTANT disengaged; print, tone, P.O.P., oper- 
t bromide; slight knowledge 
hi st generally ; four years’ experience ; 
good refs.—Rose, Wicklewood, Norfolk. 


‘ A S Manager, Manager of Works, or Head of Depart- 
ment, by exp2rc phetcgrapher: thorough know- 
and carbon 


‘perator, shortly disengaged, would 


/ like to hear of Berth; expert photo-litho hand ; 
useful know_edge of hal tcne; highest refs.— 
“FF. W.,” 1a, Princes Terrace, Peckham Rye, S.E. 


Printer in Platinotype, Carbon, and 
equires Situation; 4 Ss for perma- 
— Station,’ 12, Trinity Road, Brid- 


ENERAL Assistant, operate, retouch, etc., wishes 
KA Engagement ; salary 25s.—‘‘ A.,” 20, Blenheim 
race, St. John’s Wood, W. 


es Situation in good house; age 
“*G. B.,’’ 10, Grafton Street, off 
Oxford Roal, Manchester. 


1D) 
G up in Sepi 


and copying, ete. ; 


rfield Road, Mor 


ED Shaisn 
1° M. 


agement ; 
, Albumen, I 
ddress “A. G., 


weil 


‘pe 
14, 


can operate and 
s Appointment; refs., 
treet, Leighton Buzzard. 


Ret« 
2 


s 


good 
book-keeper, retoucher, and 
bon, ete.— Receptionist,’’ 9, Bank 


sepia, ca 


Cricklewood, N.W 
M fPANAGING Printer or A: nt Operator, well 
oN hes; 12 experience; age 


up in ali bran 
moderate s: iE 
Cottages, Windsc 


—Robert Ga 6, Prince Consort 


PERATOR will be disengaged end of January, 

and is desirous of negotiating with first-class 

firm only.—Write *‘ Operator,’’ 86, Haddington Road, 
Dublin. 


6 PERATOR-RETOUCHER and B. and W. Finisher 
requi Situation ; 1 to management; 54 
ye in present siti xcellent refs.; age 29.— 
Address B. 5, 24, Wellington- Street, Strand. 


ICTURE Frame Joiner and Fitter-up wants perma- 
nent Situation in first-class photographer’s shop; 
willing to make imself useful—Address “ A. 29,” 80, 


Nerth End Grove, Stamshaw, Pcrtsmouth. 


HOTOGRAPHER, expert in dry plate, commercial 
work for reproduction, interior, landscape, and 
itecture, ete., requires Situation at a moderate 
3 excellent refs —B. 14, 24, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 

| ETOU 
i Pl 
useful. 


ER (lady) seeks Situation; can work up 
and will to make herself generally 
pply K. Da, chall Street, rwich. 


Sue and Dark Room Assistant requires Situa- 
K tion; six years <perienc good printer P.O.P 
aud 0.C.—Apply “ Assistant,” 38, Foord Road, Folke- 
stone. 


TAMF Midget or 1-1 plate worker disengaged ; good 
character and of gentlemanly appearance; wages 
i kk and commission, or £2 clear.— 


Haworth. 


GS HUATION wanted, as Assistant Operator and Re- 
\ toucher; five yi all-round experience; 24 
years with late emplo 3 e 21; excellent refs.— 
Address G. Cowlard, Seal, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


7 OUNG Lady desires Re engagement in high-els 

tudio; good retoucher; Imowledge.of B. ai 
2 5 salary woderate.—‘ H. K, P.,” 35, Bass Sbre 
Derby. 


7 OUNG Man (age 

toucher ; first-c 
all wage; gored refe 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, Lan 


18 


. printer 
‘yn. Stree 


Y7OUNG La 

and ty: 
duties at fi 
“GM.,”’ 9, Ac 


ly with good knowledge of shorthar 
ing, wishes to leurn reception roo 

London _photographers.—Addre 
a Road, N.W. 


Situations Vacant. 


«* Advertisers for Operators, he. will cblige b: 
whether specimens are required or nor. When sy 
are sent they should be returned as ear Yy as po 
otherwise it causes great loss and trouble to 4 
applicants. 


EE ECOND clever photographer, able to retoue 
Sea enlarge, and finish in crayon; permanency 
good salary Particulars to B, 1, 24, Wellington Stree 
Strand, London. 


/ GENERAL 


Assistant (no printing); wage 30s. 
44 must be good retoucher and deyeloper.—Sen 
photo self, references, age (Cheshire), B. 7, 24, We 
lington Street, Strand. 


GOOD Worker up of Photographs for reproductic 


LE as pos wanted by G. W. Wilson and Co 

2, St. Swithin Street, Aberdeen. 

(COGS BS ei wanted, for postear 
Work, enamelled surf —Specimens of worl 

particulars, experience, e Pr Photographi 

Co., Progress Works, Eden Stree AWis 


[pees in Photographic Negative Retouchin; 

Highest class tuition. Slow retouchers quickene 
and improved. Lessons given by day, night, or by pos 
A pupil taught Retouching by T. S. Bruce writes: 
“You will be pleased to hear I am a Retoucher ¢ 
Messrs. W. & D. Downey’s, the Court Photographers, « 
bury Street, S.W. I exceedingly obliged for you 
skill and attention in teaching me so effectually as t 
secure such 9 place.’’ The original letter can he seen. 
desired. The Editor British Journal of Photograph 
stated in that paper re another pupil's work :—* W 
congratulate both tutor and pupil.”—Address T. § 
Bruce, Artist (Est. 1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale 


Hampstesd London. 
NM ESSRS. LAMBERT WESTON AND SON, 23; Sand 
pe gate Road, Folkestone, have a Vacancy for 

young gentleman as Apprentice, to learn all branche 
of photography. 


PRINTER required for Wes 
used to printing in bromide, Velo: 
these th sniy experienced need apply.—Address 
stating s required, B. 16, 24, Wellington Street 
rand, V 


ETOUCHFRS wanted, at cnce, for Reproductio1 


nd establishment 


Negatives; must be experienced in knife work 
permanency —State full particulars and salary re 
quired to Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd., West Dray 
ton, London, W. 


Ree R, with fine touch, able to fill time 
i r in printing room or colouring (postcards 
<perience, salary, to B. 11, 24, 

wd, London. 


ete.).—Sy mens, 
Weilington Street, 


| ETOUCHER. 


y reproduction ne 


petent, v fe, and fine touch necessary. 
Specimens, wry, etc.—Letters only, Mr. aret- 
Charles, 49, / a Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
MP\RAVELLER wanted, by photo ic manufac. 

turer, for ith and W of ind; good con. 
nection and ferences indispens .—Apply, with 


full particula 
24, Wellington 


to experience, 


alary, ete., to B. 15, 
Street, Strand, London. 


1 eS wanted, for London and South Coast, 
. with connection ameng prof onals and dealers. 
For papers, carbon, and films.—Apply, with full par- 
ticulars, to B. 13, 24, Wellington Street, Strand. 


WES: Operator, who will undertake pzinting 
and make himself generally useful (except re- 
touching) for old-established business. — Apply, by 
letter, with age, exp., salary, and two recent testi- 
monials, Edge, Ltd., Llandudno. 


Vy Ue All-round ant; capable retoucher ; 

B. and W. ertist; permanercy suitable hand.— 
Partiev specimens, Photox Company, 18, Russel! 
Street, Southsea. 


NV Operator-Retoucher; good all-round 
+ hand ; must be first-class B. and W. artist; one 
year’s engagement to suitable man. State references, 
salary, age, ¢tc.—B. 3, 24, Wellington Street, Strand. 


ge, 


VWVenrED General Assistant; assist framing; live 
y in.—Address B. 4, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London. 


Continued on Pages IV., V. 
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ILF 


MONARCH 


PLATE 


4 


(Purple and Gold Label) 


FASTEST ano FINEST PLATE in tHe WORLD. 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


Three hundred and eighty-two 
CASH 
Prizes, amounting to 
£750, 
are offered in the 
Ilford Photographic Competition, 
which closes March 31, 1905. 
Particulars post-free from 
Ilford, Limited, Ilford, London, E. 


iv THE 


SITUATIONS VACANT (continued). 
V J ANTED, Travellers calling on photographers in 
London and the provinces to handle good and 


established iines on commission.—Apply, in confidence, 
to ‘‘W. T.,’’ 5, Acre Lane, Brixton, $.W. 


Businesses and Premises. 


RIHUR MORTLOCK, Trade Valuer, Venner Road, 
ae Sydenham—Valuations made for probate and 
transfer, businesses investigated and valued for pur- 
chasers; sound concerns wanted, town or countr "Y- 


BARGAIN.--Studio and Fittings, a zoing con- 
4A cern, £60. All at. Very low rent, and agree- 
ment; main thoroughfare. Only wants seeing.—Apply 
Brine, 5, High Road, Kilburn, N.W 

CHS PE Busin for Sale, as a going concern 

2 otherwise. ddress B. 1 24, Wellington 


Mitel Strand, Londen. 


VOR 3radford, Barnsley, 
| Ha spool, Rochdale, and 
Oldham particuisrs apply Liquidator re Ed:son, 
Tid., Arthur D. Brooke, Chartered Accountant, Halifax 


Commercial tank Chambers, 


adford. 


HOTOGRAPHER’S Splendid Shop, in main road; 

just vacated, capital studio and dark room, with 
fittings and sundry accessories; good living accommo- 
dition; rent £40. Price for fixtures and fittings and 
pessession, £25. Splendid chance’ for a good man.— 
Apply to Mr. J. H. Bethell, 19, Plashet Lane, Upton 
Perk, E. 


(Pegrose APHIC Business for Sale, North-East 
Coast.—For full particu address B. 9, 24, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, London. 

TUDIO To Let; country town, South Lancashire ; 


B wide distr 
house. framing 
£45.—Addres 


st; no opposition; large shop and 
and stationery attached. Sacrifice 
5, 24, Wellington Street, Strand. 


S33 


{MALL Photo Business 
iN sold at once; cstabl 
nine years.—Carters, 132, 


for Sale 
ad IE yes 
umberwell 


at valuation, if 
I nt owner 
Road, 8.E. 
Studio, with dark and 
¥; main road, 8.E. 
Cie Ge 


YJNO LET, rent 16s. weekly, 
printing rocms; now wo 
no incvming to immediate tenant.—Apply 


3, Bavent Road, Coldharbowr Lane, §.E. 
me LET, geod Studio, reception and work rooms; 
provincial town; good busin done; small in- 


gcing 


for apparatus, etc. ; low rent ; very good accom- 
modation.—B. 8, 24, Wellington Street, Sbrand. 


TJ\O LET, a good, substantially built Studio, specially 
buiit for the business of photography in all itz 
kranches. A nice front shop snd work room, large 
studio, three dressing rooms, dark room, and w.c. over 
these: good situation, in Ilkley; residential watering- 
place and pleasure resort ; all year round business done. 

—Address lie Grove, Iiklev, Yorkshire. 
li'gh-class Business, with 


We. to Rent, a 
view of buying the. sume; turnover not under 


£800 per annum; good security and f ass refer- 
ences, or willing to rent suitable premises——Apply, 
with full particulars, to “S. A.,” 15, Stanley Grove, 
George Street, Rea 


\ J ELL-ESTABLISHED Business, present takings 
£15 weekly, for immediate disposal, on account 
of health; two or three weeks’ trial given if 


red.—Cali at 129, Whitect 


iapel Road, E. 


Miscellaneous. 


school retouching, 
session begins Janu- 
10, Fitzroy 


*,* For particulars of our Deposit System please see 
LACK and White 


top of p. ii. 
I colouring mini tures ; next 


Finishing ; 
ry 4th.—All applications to Huish Webber, 


BRITISH JOURNaL OF 


~{ URPLI Apparatus.—Send for List of Cameras, 
Lenses, etc., largely and late belonging to Mr. 
Wm. McLeish, deceased, whose business we have pur- 


chased.—Jas. Cooper and Son, Ivy House, Bondgate, 
Darlington. 


VG NEED, to purchase a Background Stand; must 
: be ia good condition. Also Burn i 
Printins Frames, and Studio Accessorie 
Park Place, Gravesend. 


Miscellaneous Trades. 


RE you requiring enlargements? Please send for 


new list. Unmounted bromides at lowest rates 
Special lines in B. and W. semi-tints, life busts in 
woter-enlonrs—Henrvy Ward. Enlarger, Leicester. 


TREAT.—Collodion wet plate work; transparen- 
A cies for lantern from any sized negatives, prints, 
etc —Wilkinson, Holmeside, Sunderland. None to cum- 
pare in quality. 


RTISTIC Enlargements. 
Bs pure whites, with delicate 
1s.; 15 x 12, 1s 6d.; 18 x 15, 2s. 6d 
Finishing from i1s.—Barnes, Trade 
Market Street, Manchester. 


RTIST, 14, Winfield Road, Leeds. 
il, 10 x 12 Enlargements for 1 


— Clean, velvety blacks, 
half tones; 12 x 10, 
; 23 x 17, 3s. 6d. 

Enlargers, 92, 


is painting in 
ach, postage 


3d. Send 10 x 12 Enlargement with print for guide. 
Orders in rotation. 

RT PRIN S, LTD., Counterslip, Bristol, Collo- 
JO type printers for the trade, trom customers’ own 
prints or negatives; best work; lowest prices. write 
for specimens and quotations. Telegrams: ** Art, 
Bristol.” Telephone: No. 1,516. 


RTIST Finishes Enlargements in B. and W., water 
semi-tint; miniatures; good work 
own | ices. —F. H. Beaulah “ Bo- 


at photographers’ 


wood,” Hatfield Broad O Essex. 
A RTIST.—Finishing in B. and W. and oil cr water 
colours undertaken for photographers and en- 


largers.—Allan oa Hill, Goodrich 


Road, Dulwich, S.E. 
RTIST de 
in crayon 


8, Cyrena Terrace, 


res finishing bromide or solar prints 
t home, or would accept berth; 20 x 


12 x 10, 6d.; Aerograph. Cash with order.— 
’ 2, Belgrave Street, King’s Gross, W.C. 
RUOE’S Non-shifting Retouching Medium, — un- 


affected by varnishing; splendid tooth; adver- 
tised 10 years; used by best firms and schools; 1s. post 
free.—4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, London. 


Bass and White Finishing, Retouching, Colouring 
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UGHES' Combined Lantern and Bioscope for 1,000 

feet of film; automatic, light cut off; £21-10s3. 
Bioscope Attachment, £7 7s. Hughes’ Parlour 
Bioseope, £3 3s. Incomparable. Marvellous at the price 


UGHES’ Outdoor Bioscope; coins money winter or 
summer; beautiful pictures; 12 times size of slot 
machines; 14 can see at once; £12 12s. £2,000 worth 
of secondhand bioscopes, films, lanterns, slides, etc. 
Ulustrated list, 3d. Cheapest and best in the world. 


UGHES’ Marveilous Pamphengos Oil Lantern, gives 
12 feet brilliant pictines; 4,000 sold: £3 5s. 
Universal 4-wick Lantern, 18s. 6d. Mixed Gas Jets, 


12s. 6d.; 4-burner Acetylene Jets, 8s. 6d.; oxygen 
generators, ether saturators, accessories, etc. 
UGHES' Grand Triple and Biunials, £6 10s. ; 


beautiful dioramic effects, as supplied to Prof. 
Malden, Madame Patti, Polytechnic, ete., ete. Finely 
MWlnstrated Catalogues, 64. and 1s 60,000 Slide List 8d. 


UGHES’ Bio-Pictorescoye; gently draws, does not 
strike film, registers, tints same while running: 
automatic light cut off; new combination lantern and 


bicscope; a revelation. Illustrated Bioseope List, bd. 
H UGHES’ Patent Alphengo Enlarge reduction ‘n 
prices to place them within the reach of all; 
no condensers; day or night, by reflection; copies, 
reduces, and makes magic lantern slides; also a day- 
light e1 larger ; shows opaque objects.’ Get particulars 
at_once. 
UGHES’ Fatent Alphergo Reflecting Bhilwara 


enlarges any size; enlargements softer in tone: 
perfect marginal definition; used in conjunction with 
an ordin samera and lens. 


(UGH Alphengo.—Reduction in prices; dces 
everything ; mest useful ; Just the thing wanted. 
Price, 4-plate, 20s.; 5 x 4, 25s. 5 ; whole- 
plate, 56s. ;, 12 x 10, 95s.,. ineludi nest of carriers, 
al! sizes down to 34 x 3}, and incandescent gas burners. 


Illustrated lists 25d. — W. C. Hughes, Specialist, 
Brewster House, 82, Mortimer Road, Kingsland, N. 
Established over 30 years. 

CTURE RS—requiring a few good slides (rather 


than rubbish in quantity) should try Wilkinson, 
15, Holmeside, Sunderland. Established 1859. Wet. 
Plate Collodion Transparencies from owner's negatives 
and best colouring. 


| OCAL View Postcards, far superior to aolalyara, 

from your own photos; 1,000 for 16s., on fine 

art card, in four days.—Samples from London Studio, 
Ltd., 20-22, St. Bride Street, H.C. 


I ADY, well up in colouring photos, miniatures, et: 
id wishes work at her home. 


Terms to the profes- 


Photos and Miniatures; good work only; terms | sion at own prices. Private work arranged. Lessons 
moderate, — Address Miss A. Ramsay, ‘“ Balmain,” | given to amateurs and in finishing. s. Farrell, 1 
Goodrich Road, Dulwich, London. Palace Street, Br-ingham Gate, S. 

B SSE Quality Mahogany Optical Lantern, by J ARGE Stock of Secondhand Enlargers and Studio 

Wrench; telesccpic sliding front, with two | umeras, by ali the bea. s. Inspection 

 Ghjectives, 8in. and 10in. interchangeable, double | invitec The City Sale and Exghange, 81, Aldersgate 

pinicn and flasher, very best finish throughout, 4in. | Street, 

condenser, fitted with best limelight jet and 4-wick = =a pe = = = 

lamp, and woolen carrying case, £4 4s. A bargain. N OUNTS ash W. O. Gem, Stamp,6s.1, . New 

e City Sale and Exchenge, 81, Aldersgate Street, | 4 -, Blocking, cabinets,etc. G.P.S.,20 x 16. 

Be & TOES ees Street, [iss 14 pl. 48. 6d.; 4-pl., 3s. 6d. Printing, 2s. 100.— 
Show-Card Works, Up. Brown St., Leicester. 1897. 

ATOGRAPH Films for Hire.—Comic, trick igi ae. 

general subjects; also bioscopes, films, and M IDGET r Oe 2 7 Wit of most practical 

accesyries for sale.—Microgruph Co., Ltd., 7, Great | > SUOARIAU I Hs cameras, repeating 


Queen Street, London, W.C. 


(Ossie on Scientific 
/  ence.—The Tress Portrait amp has reached 
South Africa, Malta, and America, and is highly re- 
commended by all who use it. Prices £3 15s. and 
£10 10s.—33, Oxford Street, W. 


and Practical Experi- 


tucks, brusaide printin 
Killeliff’s Camera Wer! 


incandescent lights.— 
ks, Manchester 


\ D.” Fortrait Lemps (incandescent) ; 
“hh Regent Street; sell on si 3. from 


used 


in 

£1 16s. 

Call atter seeing all others.—Moore and @o., 61, Den- 
mark Hill, Camberwell. 

D.” Portrait Lamps (Gi:candescent) ; used in 

Regent Street; sell on sight; from £1 16s. 

ing all others.—Moore and Co., 61, Den- 


mark Hill, Camberwell. 


pee 6 Re Portrait and Group Lens (as 

new), £12 17s. 6d.—The City Sale and Exchange, 
be 3 Street, E. 

i ALL MEYE Rw 5 D. anita vind Group Lens for 

12 x 10 pictures; new condition; £11 17s. 6d. 


-The City Sale and nge, 81, Aldersgate Street, 
E.C. 


Street, London, W. 

= 5 2 NLARGEMENTS and Trade Work.—Bromides, 12 x 

WOR Sale, a Wkole-Plate Ross Portrait Lens, in good 2 = ‘ ; Fi 
2 | ye : Re aR OO, 10, 1s. 3d.; 15 x 12. 1s. 9d.: sepia bromides, 12 

CER aA ESOT EEA TEs Saal a a | SHLOMO TO Carbone Waileatnisninembetand W. aud 

cmpany, 7, Moss Street, Liverpool. colour.—Carey, 53, Sandmere Road. ming 

ESSONS in Operating, Posing and Lighting at | -\y care aaa : = = eae 
L pupil’s own address. Those displeased with H ZCHANGE esa sold Aaa Te oe 
results, or about to build and alter studios. Advice ments if desired. Write for free catalogues of new 


on Construction and Fitting of Studios, by Professional 
Architect and Photographic Expert, F.R.P.S. Zown 
er Country. Moderate fees.—T. S Bruce (Est. 1886), 
4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, London. 


SONS in B. and W. and Colouring Enlargements. 
All up-to-date and air brush methods taught. 
Defective and Slow Professional B. and W. and Colour 


Artists strongly advanced by West-End Expert 
Lessons, day, night, or by post.—T. S. Bruce, Artist 
(Est. 1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, 


London, N.W. 


T OCAL Views waited, for pictorial postcards; must 
4 be quite up to date and not previously pub- 
{-plates rot suitable. Send prints and prices. 
than six views of each place purchased.-- 
4, New Union Street, Moorfields, 


ned ; 
Not less 


F. C. Morgan and Co., 
Lendon, 4... 


end secondhand apparatus.—Tella Camera Co., Depart- 
ment F.. 110. Shafteshurv Avenne. London, W. 


LECTRIC Light Apparatus for Portraiture Work; 

can be had on easy payment system; used by 

200 leading te ae ORG Send for illustrated _cir- 
cular.—Boardman’ s, 10. Southwark Rridge Road. S.E. 


p) Q\XTENDED Payments.—Any of the Tress C 

specialities including their popular Port ait 
amp and Midget Apparatus, can be supplied on cur 
urique exte d_ payment ystem.—City Sale and 
Exchange, £0-94, Fleet Street, 


S (GU meena —I’m getting ulemetl results with 

‘Tress’s Portrait Lamp. Should you haye any 
inquiries near me I shall be pleased to show your 
apparatus working.—W. G. Hutt, Dudley Road, Bir- 
mingham.” 


\PTIMUS E: 
Rayment , 


y Perken, 
condenser, 


nlarging Lantern, b 


1 Son, and 
fitted Sin. 


best enlar ging 


( 


objective, and fitted for acetylene or incandescent 
gas. Only £2 18s. 6d.—The City Sale and Exchange, 
81, Aldersgate Street, F 


[POSTCARDS Printed in Collotype from custome: 

own subjec best work and prompt deli 
samples free.—Ozograph Co., Ltd., St. Michael’s 
stol. 


HOTOGRAPHS for 
cf Manchest 
e seaside 
hole of the 


Picture Postcards, View Books, 
and surrounding districts; all 


orts ; also a complete set covering 
100 sample views of 
1s. 2d.— 
Man- 


Isle of Man. 
Manchester and its Ship Canal, post free, 
R. Banks, Photographer, 126, Market Street, 
wey ephones : 2,614 and 08,947. 


ICTORL! Al Postcards, View Albums, and § 

executed in best style at lowest prices 
customers’ own prints or negatives, by Art Printers, 
Ltd., Countership, Bristol. 


ICTORIAL Postcards, 

Aeextran 625 
to date.—H. 
Wortley Road. 


SOSTCARDS from custome: own photographs. 
Prices on appucation —H. Graham Glen, Collotype 
Printer, Lower Wortley Road, Leeds. 


50 for 1s.; per post 2d. 
different views in Yorkshire, all up 
wraham Glen, Collotype Printer, Lower 
Leeds. 
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sat, w PIGTURE FRAMES 


‘Admirably adapted for Photographers and others. 


MARVELLOUS VALUE. BEST WORKMANSHIP. 

Can be had in the new Art Green and Gold, Green 
“Bronze and Gold, White and Gold, Walnut and Gold, 
ak and Gold, or Black and Gold, including glass,back- 
boards, and mounts. 


fGlass  Openingof Mount. Per dozen. 
ae g .. Cabinet opening . T/= 
12 x 10 8x6 8/6 
ux 2 9x7 12/6 


rrame packed separately 
Pee vtame, {9 x 8, forwarded per parcel post on 
receipt of 10d. stamps. f 
Oak Frames & Gilt Slips are aspeciality of ours 
‘All Orders are promptly executed. 
Our 


New and Enlarged Price List is Now Ready. 
J. EPSTEIN & Co. 


Write at once to 
wholesale Moulding & Picture Frame 
Manufacturers, 
33, BROAD ST., BRISTOL. 
Works: Rupert St. and Host St.. BRISTOL, 


No CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM OF 
X THE SAME NAME, OUR ONLY ADDRESS 
BEING AT BRISTOL. 

CARDS There are others nearly as good 
POST’ s at DOUBLE THE PRICE oi 
the Self-toning and Gaslight ‘‘APEK” POSTCARDS. 
72 full-size for 7d., or 5s. 6d. per gross. “ APEK” 


P,O.P. 10s. 6d. per quire. Sole Maker: WILFRED 
EMERY (Established 1886), CRICKLEWOOD, N.W, 
—_—— 


fi) Seconn-Hano LENSES & CAMERAS 


By all eiteemed makers. Cheapest and best Stock in 
Joidon. NEW EDITION ILLUSTRATED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE. Post Free. 
Purchase and Exchanges made. Agents for Swift & 
Son's “ Paragon” Lenses. Goods Lent on hire. 


SANDS, HUNTER, & CO., 20 Cranbourn St. 
LONDON, W.C. 


je EEE 
MISCELLANEOUS TRADES (continued). 


Pp 0.P., cabinet size, 3s. gross. P.O.P. Postcards, 
e 3s. 100; 22s. 1,000. Gaslight or Bromide Post- 
cards, 4s. 100; 30s. 1,000.—Atlas Printing Works, 
Masbro’. 


ORTABLE Studios from £7 10s.; Dark Rooms irom 
30s.; built in sections, to bolt together; easily 
erected; strongly built; best materials; free on rail. 
Ilustrated list free—Warne and Co., Portable House 
Builder, Fountain Works, New Malden, Surrey. 
ICTORIAL Postcards, best quality Collotype, in 
any colour, from your own views, 9s. per 500; 
V4s. per 1,000—The Phototype Co., Ventnor Street, 
leeds. 
pzOTO Jewellery, Photo Buttons, Photo Miniatures, 
and Leather Photo Wallets. Send trade card, 
with stamp, for illustrated price list and specimen 
miniature.—Dorrett and Martin, 60, Strand, W.O. 
ICTORIAL Postcards printed in best quality 
[ Collotype, produced from customers’ own nega- 
tives, plain or hand-coloured ; customers may depend 
on their work being executed in the very best quality 
‘and style, and with great prcmptitude.—Har Barton 
ond Son, St. Michael’s, Bristol. Established photo- 
graphic view publishers for 46 vears. 


ICTORIAL Postcards, all styles, Collotypa, Photo- 

chrome, Autochrome, imitation P.O.P.; the latest 
novelty; maryellous results; pcstcards from clients’ 
owa photos and designs preduced in shortest time ab 
extraordinary cheap rates._F. C. Morgan and Oo., 
4, New Union Street, London, E.O. 


PHOTO Buttons and Scarf Pins, with photos affixed, 

complete, 2d. each, from any old or faded photo. 
Brooches or pendants, 6d. each. Tinting 2d. extra. 
Cash with order. Prompt return.—The Photo Button 
Co., 77, Turner Street. E. 


ENLARGEMENTS 
ae TO 


> ETOUCHING for the Profession.—High-class work ; 
R sharp return; postal and personal lessons. 
For terms, etc., apply Middleton, 43, Dudley Drive, 
guaranteed.—C. Bolton. 15, Clarezdon St., Nottingham. 


ETOUCHING.—Artistic, but likeness carefully pre- 

, served; #-plates, .3; 4, 6d.; low necks or 
extra heads, 3d.; postage extra.—Miss Tugwell, 53, 
Leith Mansions, Elgin Avenue, London, W. 


ice) 


} ETJUCHING.—Best finish ; prompt return; photo- 
\ graphers’ own prices. Also copies made from 
eny photo, i ding retouching, 1s. for 4-plate, 6d. 
for 4-plate.—City Studio, 83, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


OSS Best Quality Frlarging Lantern, long extend- 

ing front, 8sin. condenser, fitted Grossar Eniarg- 

ing Lens, 10in. focus, with rack, and complete with 

electric focus lamp, £11 10s., complete, or would sell 

without lens for £8. Cost £15 15s.—The City Sale and 
Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


ECONDHAND Latest Model Corcert Monarch 

Gramaphone, swing arm, exhibition sound box ; 

brand new condition. Only £6.—The City Sale and 
Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


FF\RESS’S Midzet Printing Frame will sure to increase 

pusiness. Send for particulars and specimen. 
Price 10s. 6d., cr with our Renowned Midget Camera, 
£2 10s., complete. 


RESS’S Rapid Printer is a great boon to bromide 

workers ; takes negs. up to 12 x 10; three appara- 

tuses in one, retouching desk, dark room lamp, and 
printer.—Sole agents, Messrs. Kodak, Ltd 


| SS Baby Lamp, £1 1s. complete. Handsomely 
finished, extremely portable, and can be elevated 
to any height —The Tress Co., 33, Oxford Street, W. 


ees Studio Vignetter is the easiest adjusted 
apparatus on the market; has all the movements 
of apparatus costing four or five times the amount 
without being complicated. Price 7s. 6d., complete. 


pes. Portrait Lamp is used by the leading West- 

End photographers in Bond Street, Regent 
Street, Baker Street, Strand, Cheapside, eto. Price 
£3 15s.—The Tress Co., 33, Oxford Street, W. 


HOTO Brooches or Pendants, with photos copied, 

fitted complete, 6d. each; good quality. Tinting 
jrom 3d. each. Sumples approval.—Ycrkshire Photo 
Jewellery Company, 30, Park Row, Leeds. 


tcard Publishers, etc.—Advertiser can supply 
, #-plate, also stereo, from over 200 nega- 
tives, Irish scenery and <ntiquities, peasant life, ete.— 
F. Harding, Bridge Street, Lisburn. 


Pprewer Enlarging Lantern, with 8jin. best 
aoe quality condenser, cross front, fine adjust. 
aa long extension, made throughout of finest 
cae mahogany, and brass bound, with Russian 
Gikn ight chamber, fitted best quality Clement and 
eR enlarging objective, with rack for incandescent 
ee Gh £10 10s. ; in almost new condition; £8 10s. 
BC. ity Sale and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, 


R®t0UcHiNa and Lessons—T. S. Bruce. (Est. 
ate i oh Finest finish; sharp return; prices mode- 
ing rabanes Postal and personal lessons in retouch- 
Teh ah and W. and colour work. Send for price 
—4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, London. 


ERNE (finest finish).—Cabinet heads, 6d.; 
my Ge eee Bp . cate N cada 3d.; %, 2d.; full, 

f ostage with order.—Chari yer, 
250, Albion Road, Stoke Newington, onaens its 


V JE Want to Buy for Cash modern lenses, in good 
condition.—The City Sale and Exchange, 81, 
Aldersgats Street, E.C. 


V ELL-MADE Solid Oak Studio Stand, for 10 x 8 
4 or 12 x 10 Studio Camera, tilting screw top, 
Archimedean screw adjustment, good height. A 
bargain, £3 7s. 6d.—The City Sale and Exchange, 
81, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


Wie Square Form Premier Field, by 
E | Masov; double extension, msing and cross 
frent, swing back, side swing, and reversing back, 
finest seasoned maloguny, fitted Dallmeyer whole-plate 
Patent R.R. Lens, in leather case, Thornton-Pickard 
behind lens, time ani inst. shutter, latest pattern, 
three double book-form slides and carriers, Spratt best 
quality rule joint ash tripod, and best quality lined 
case; a beautiful outfit; in new condition; £12 165s., 
ccmplete.—The City Sale ard Exchenge, 81, Aldersgate 
Street, E.C. 


AND save 50 per cent. 12xIO En- 
larged and solidly painted in Oil, 5/-; 15x12, 7/6 : 
18x14, 8/6 ; 24x20, 12/6. Water-colours and Blaek and 
Whites same price as Oils. All likenesses guaranteeé 
perfect or money refunded. Established 25 years. En- 
largements, post free: 12X10, 1/6; 15x12, 2/-; 18x1b, 
2/6; 243x203, 4/6. Colonial work a speciality. 
F. T. HAYES, ARTIST and ENLARGER, 
10, Hawstead Road, Catford, 


ENCLISH PLATE MARK MOUNTS; 


With India Tint laid on, goed solid stout Beards. Fea 


superior to foreign thin pulpy Mounts generally offered. 
Bixe of Board Tint Per 100 Per 1003 
6} x54 axa , 2/6 a aisccssiee 
84 x 64 6x4}. 4/= 
10 x 8 USB « 4/6 
12 x10 Oe « 6/- 
144x104 ae ge c 9/- 
16 x12. lox 8 . 10/= 
18 x14} 12 x10, 15/2 
18 x144 124x103. 15/- 
20 x15 1% xh 18/- 
24 X19 oeseee 
Stocked Cream 
than 50 or 500 of one size at above prices. Any 
size or Colour Tint made in two or three days pro- 


viding 250 are ordered. Name and address printed 

from 2/- per 100 or free on 1000 of any one size. For 

other sizes, &c., send for Samples and Price List, 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH WITH ORDER :— 

For Orders not less than £1, 2} per cent. ; ditto, £2, 6 pew 
cent. ; ditto, £65, 74 per cent. ; ditto, £10, 10 per cent. 
Box for a £1 Order... 6d. Box for a £5 Order... 1/@ 

” Zaye ” 10 
Full prices allowed if returned. 
BROWN, SCOTT & CO., Red Lion Yard, 254, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Punctual, London.” 


/- 1900 


VV eee Mahogany Science Optical Lantern, 
= | beautifully made and lined with Russian ;jron, 
leng extending front, best quality Wrench 8in. objec- 
tive, with double pinion and flasher, lime tray and 
platform, and good carrying case: Only £5 5s.—The 
City Sale and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
eee Field Camera, conical leather bel-- 
; : lows, double extension, rack and pinion focus- 
sirg, rising front, swing and reversing back, wide 
angle movement. fitted best quality R.R. Lens, by 
Dumont, Thornton-Pickard behind lens model time: 
and inst. shutter, turntable, and good quality ash: 
three-fold stand, with sliding leg, and waterproof 
se. A real bargain, £5 15s.—The City Sale and. 
hange, 81, Aldersgate ttreet, E.C. 
Continued on page XIX, 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Why should so many Photographers and other 
men join the ranks of the unemployed when, by 
investing in FALLOWFIELD’S Button Apparatus 
or Automatic Ferrotype Cameras, they could 
very quickly pay off the money borrowed and earm 
a fixed income all the year round? 


The primary expense for a complete Photo 
Button Outfit, carriage paid to your door, would be- 
45, and you would then be in a position to make up» 
buttons by the thousand for the local or any other 
photographer, or if you had the capital you could 
start a small business, but that would mean another 
425, so I advise only the outlay of £5 to those 
who have not sufficient money to buy a photo- 
grapher’s practice. 


You can be even more independent if you go im 
for Fallowfield’s Automatic Ferrotype Cameras. 
For £8 I can supply the Camera, Plates, Stand, 
Mounts, Envelopes, Trays, Developers, and al) 
necessary articles carriage paid. Of course this trade 
flourishes better in summer, but there is a demand 
all the year round, and the worker will be able to 
pay his hotel expenses and make a prefit at any and 
every seaside resort round England, and a more 
enjoyable or healthy business could not be found... 


Send for further particulars. 


Jonathan Fallowfield, 


CENTRAL PHOTOGRAPHIC STORES, 
146, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: ‘ Fallowfield, London.” 
Telephone; 4443 Central. 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, CROYDON. 


DRY PLATES indesr crass, 


FOR ALL CLIMATES AND PURPOSES. 
LISTS FREE. Telegrams : Wratten, Croydon. Telephone: 572 Ureydon. 


The Average Dilution of ¥ & ¥& 


RODINAL FOR NEGATIVES 


Is one part to twenty-five parts of water. 


RODINAL FOR BROMIDE PAPERS 


Is one part to seventy parts of water. 


RODINAL FOR GASLIGHT PAPERS 


Is one part to twenty parts of water, 


RODINAL FOR LANTERN SLIDES 


Is one part to thirty parts of water, 


This ENORMOUS DILUTION, added to the great POWER of its ACTION, the FREEDOM FROM STAINING 
PROPERTIES, its capability of CONSTANT RE-USE, its KEEPING QUALITIES, and its CONVENIENCE in 
always being READY for USE, make 


RODINAL ONE OF THE CHEAPEST Developers 


Price :—1/6 per 3-02. bottle. 3/- per 8-oz. bottle. 5/= per 16-oz bottle of highly concentrated solution. 
Manufactured by THE ACTIEN GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 


Pre ala ate aa La Lal eal lal cal eal le alata 


SOLE AGENTS— 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO.,9 and 10, St. Mary-at-Hill, LONDON, E.C. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


Are Always Reliable, Cheapest and Best. 


They are made in large numbers, by most experienced operators, with most improved 
and up-to-date plant, and no Enlargement is sent out until, in our opinion, it is the 
best which the Negative will yield. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST NOW READY, WITH DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE, 


Please send your name, so that you may receive it. 
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Help in Negative Making. Same Address, "sibuishes 


A 


Prosperous 


NEW YEAR 


Jo You. 


M.&L.CASHFORD, Artists 


in Monochrome and Colour. 
ENLARGERS TO THE TRADE. 
Miniatures on Ivory, &c., w Speciality. 
The highest class of work at moderate charges, 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


19, Ossirgton Street, Bayswater, W. 
SCREW-TOP 


GOLD PENDANTS 


9-ct. HALL MARKED. 
1tin. 


z 1 abs i 

2/10 3/6 3/10 4/4 each. 
All fitted with best bevelled crystals. 
THE “TRADE” ONLY SUPPLIED. 


DORRETT & MARTIN, 60, Strand,W.C. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


20X16 ENLARGEMENT, nicely finished and framed 

complete in 3-inch Brown or Green Frame, with Gilt 

Slip, only 6/3. Better finish, 7/9. Enlarging and 
inting in Carbon, Platinotype, and Bromide. 


Estimates given for regular quantities. 


CHEAP PICTURE FRAMES. 


GLASGOW. 
SPECIAL LINE in the new Green or Brown 
WOOD’ FRAMES. 


SOLID OAK FRAMES, with Gilt Slips, 
at Special Prices. BEST WORK ONLY. 


Fy 


4 
2/6 


Trade Price List upon receipt of card. 


ALFRED OSMOND 


Wholesale Picture Frame Maker and Mount Cutter, 
103, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


(ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS) 


NOT A MAKESHIFT. 


BEE 
2/6 


BY POST, 2/7 


= aioe 
Eo FOR ALL PLATES. 


QUEEN BEE, IO. 
A beautiful hand-made instrument, silver plated, 
ivorine dial, in pocket case. 


Special U.S. Dials for Kodak stops now fitted to both 
the above. 


PRINT 


For Carbon, Three Colour 
Work, Process, etc. 


10/6 


DARK ROOM 
CLOCK. 

The Hikronometer has 10- 
minute dial. Compare with 
unsuitable 60-minute dial of 
all others. Only one with 


scales for factorial develop- 
ment. Legs to stand face up. 


Now Ready, Post Free, 1s. 1d. 


EXPOSURE 
NOTES. 


An entirely New and Altered 
Edition. 


RSC SASL act via Wii AM OR a EAT SS 
Sesonl Edition. 1/~ nett, 
by post 1/2: 


A Text-Book of 
Exposure & Factorial 
Development. 


‘We think that no book 
so certain and deserving of an 
immense edition hasappeared 
oflateyears.”- Zhe Photogram. 


Standard Meter .. aes tes 15s. Od. 
‘iG » Aluminium ..£1 1s. Od. A 
EBUh 
Indoor Meter, no calculating ... ea! bea | 
Steadfast Refills, say if ribbon or disc... Q 6 


Speed Card, new edition monthly, the 
standard for speed information ... 0 14 


Hand Camera Calculator . eo 3 ( 
Meters on Approval. Send for Vist. 
Al OST FREE OR FROM ANY DEALER. 


WATKINS METERCO. 


HEREFORD. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


J. MARTIN & CO.,, 
General Photographic Works, 


NEW SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 


ETOUCHERS for Reproduction Nega- 
tives WANTED at once. Must be 
experienced in knife work. Permanency. 
— State full particulars and salary 
required to Rotary Photographic Co., 
Ltd., West Drayton, London, W. 


New Address. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


STUART & ROSS, 
“THE” ENLARGERS... 


THEY DO ONE QUALITY OF WORK ONLY— 


THeaE BEST. 


8. & R. guarantee thelr work UNSURPASSED by any 
in the Trade, IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE. 

COPIES A SPECIALITY. No extra charge. 
The following Prices include Enlarging, Best P.8.M. 
and Thoroughly and Highly Finishing. 
NOTE.—No Slovenly or ‘Touohed-Up" Work sent out, 


tpt oh gl... Olls or Water 4|- 
x 

iz x10 } 2/6 .. noon GaP 
15 x12 n " 6/6 
18 x15 " " 8/6 
20 x16 a mH 9/6 
24 x20 ii 11/6 


” 
UNMOUNTED! 10X8, 12X10, 1/-; 15X12, 1/6 ; 18x15, 2/-: 
20x16, 2/6 ; 24x20, 3/6. ANY SIZE DONE. 


SEPIAS, OPALS, CIRCLES, OVALS, &o. 


IMPORTANT.—To those Photographers who have 
been »aying High Prices for their Enlargements, we 
specially address ourselves. 

We do nothing inferior to the BEST. 
We do only ONE class of work, the BEST. 
ONE TRIAL RESPHOTYULLY SOLICITED. 
TERMS—CASH WITH ORDER. 


10, SAXON STREET, DOVER. 


THE PRESS PICTURE AGENCY, 


Sanctuary House, 
TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
Telephone 619, Westminster, 
Is prepared to place photographs of noted men and 
women, places, animals, current events, etc., with the 
Illustrated Press of England, France, and America, 
The P.P.A. has a very large Press connectionand repre- 
sents many leading photographers, to whom reference 
is permitted. Postcard will bring full particulars. 


il, 


There is nothing 
quite as good as 


The RAINES ENLARGEMENTS 


except 


The RAINES FRAMES, 


Let us tell you more about them. 


RAINES & CO., 
Photo Works, 
EALING. 


Telegrams ; Raines, Ealing.” Telephone: 64 Ealing. 
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HARD SURFACE. FREEDOM FROM FOG. 


LETO-GASLIGHT 
wrover PAPER 


Yields bright platinum-like results.  Leto-Gaslight Matt smooth possesses all the fine qualities of the Leto C.C. Platino 
Matt. It has a fine delicate surface and yields prints hardly distinguishable from Collodio-Chloride Matt Paper, 


The Gelatine film does not soften in the solutions; in fact, in working it is similar to Collodio-Chloride. 
Made in four Grades; Matt, Rough, Cream Crayon, and Glossy. Sample Packets, 6d., post-free. 


UNRIVALLED FOR ITS BEAUTIFUL DELICACY. o o@ 


LETO 


Collodio- Chloride Paper 
PLATINO MATT. 


TT 


YIELDS CARBON-LIKE EFFECTS. 
PUREST WHITES. 
UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY. 
BEAUTIFUL COLOUR. 
FOR DELICACY OF THE FINISHED PRINT. 


Obtainable in sheets 24x20, gross boxes, and 1s. packets. 


SAMPLE PACKET (Cabinet), post-free 6d. 


SENSITISED POSTCARDS # BOARDOIDS. 


Made in two Grades: Matt white and Glossy mauve. 


ae 


CP LE LS SS LF BF" SF" BF" LS" SF BF 5" BF BF BS 


LETO srovr carp). at ort tes Meant sndeomiie se foes ee AO, per packet of 12, 1S» GOs por gross. 
LETO-SPECIAL ori cann, 9" Puitaos: omic a Bd, 7s. Od. 
LETO-GASLIGHT. (1 SNEi0 plelinumke seseits, 4 10d. .  . = 7s. 6d. 
LETO-BROMIDE. Purest whites. Rich velvety blacks. 10d... 5 7s. 6d. 
SELTONA. Self-toning. Need fixing only. Is. ,; at 10s. Od. Re 


The above prices refer to full size (3) x53). The Postcards are also made in CourT (34x44) and Mikro (3: x23). 


Obtainable of all Dealers, or direct from 


THE LETO PHOTO MATERIALS GO., Litd., Raxcoon Srrzzr, 


LONDON, E.C. 


De 
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Half Plate and 1x5 size Now Ready. 


The Premo Film Pack. 


‘© am quite in love with the Film Pack. The 
most terribly alluring device I have ever touched. 
‘‘ A. Horsley Hinton.”’ 


For 5s. the Film Pack Adapter can be made to fit 
your glass plate camera without impairing its use for 
glass plates 


It will put you on an equal footing with the roll film. 
camera man when you go afield. 


The Pack contains twelve flat orthochromatic films 
all ready for use, and it may be put in the Adapter and taken out, when 
used, in broad daylight. 


SOME OTHER ADVANTAGES : 
The simplest, quickest, most efficient changing ever devised for flat films. 
The lightest, most compact, and portable attachment for glass-plate 

cameras. 

Rapidity in making consecutive exposures. 
Cut films one-fifth the weight of glass. 
Each exposure focussed separately if desired. 
Films and Plates used interchangeably. 


Film Pack Adapters, 


Prices : 
1_Plate 4/6, 5x4 6/6, 3-Plate or 7x5 7/6. 


Send for the BOOK OF THE FILM PACK, illustrated, post free. 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ALL DEALERS, or from 


K d 57, 59, 61, CLERKENWELL ROAD, 
OMAK, Lonpon, Ec. 


SS fT), TSS 
Branches: 59, Brompton Rd., S.W. ; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford St., W.; 171-173, Regent St., W.;3 
and 40, Strand, London, W.C.; 96, Bold St., LIVERPOOL; and 72-74, Buchanan St., GLASGOW. 
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“COSWAYS’’—a style of portraiture which is new 
in many totuns. Is it in yours? Why not be ahead of 
your competitor by being the first to introduce it ? Send 
us your negatives for “Cosway”’ MEL we are spec- 
ialists in Sepia-platinotype. 


, MOUNTING on ART PAPER. without cockling. 
Better than any of the mountants mentioned 

by the writer of the above article, is our dry mounting 
system, whereby prints in any process may be mounted on 


cea ea ee 


“STYLES ” 


“getting out of the rut’* 


gN 
i 
Y 
Y 
iy 
y 
iy 
ue 
Y 
iN 
Y 
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Telephone 64 Ealing. 
Telegrams ‘Raines, Ealing." 


the thinnest mounts- without damage to either. 


IF the proposition interests you—IF you are keen on 
—send us 6d. and we will post 
you a specimen “Cosway’’ print, dry mounted on Japanese 
Vellum, together with our terms for doing your work. 


RAINES & CoO.. 
Photographic 


Works, EALING, W. 


FOSS NEES SE EEE SS 


PRINTING-OUT PAPERS 


OF UNSURPASSED QUALITY are 


“SUPERB” BRAND 


Glossy and Matt P.O.P., Self-Toning, &e. 
Write for Samples to 


EDWARDS & CO. SOUTHGATE, N. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC, SCIENTIFIC, ano 
MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS’ Sales by Auction 
of MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY of every description 
take place every FRIDAY. Lists for Catalogues should 
be sent at least a week before the sale. 

38, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


‘5 ORDERS EXECUTED SAME DAY. 


we ‘Crown’ Photo, Works, BOTA 


“THENEW MATTE 


PRINTING OUT PAPERS 


The best and most artistic 
photographic papers,platino 
or carbon effects, easy to 
manipulate and permanent. 


HELION © 


I], BILLITER SQUARE 
ISNDON.EC. 


No Muctdiness-No Frain 
Mure. lacks os joo pang 


VELOX is procurable of all dealers at full discount to the profession, or from 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 20-26, Sardinia Street, London, W.C. 
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THE 


PHOTOTYPE COMPANY, 


Telephone—241 P.O. Richmond.] LTD., 


Orchard House, Hounslow, 
ARTISTS AND ENLARGERS, 


The Phototype ,_Company, wtd., having 

spared no expense in equipping their 

works, can undertake any kind of 
ENLARGING or FRINTING in any 


process. 


Manufacturers of the Orchard brand 
of Photographic Chemicals, Developers, 
Varnishes, Toning Solutions. 


Special Terms to Photographie Dealers. 


SPECIALITY: 


12x10 Enlargement, mounted best P.S., 
and highly finished from good negatives, 
for 2/6. Postage and packing, 6d. extra. 


Price Lists post free on receipt of postcard. 


-EXPRESS ENLARGING CO, 


New Catalogue 


Just Issued. 


6, Longhurst Road, Lee, S.E. 


The SERVICE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY have a Large 
Stock of 


SECOND-HAND CAMERAS, LENSES, &c., 


of every description, suitable for professional or 
amateur requirements, and can supply at special 
prices for cash or on a unique system of extended 
payments. Lists and all information will be sent on 
application to 


292, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


SALMON’S PATENT 
VICNETTER 


Hus no equal for Bromites. 
Half-plate size most useful 
for POSTCARDS. Any 
size negative may be used 
if fixed to plain glass in 
printing frame by means of 
gummed stamp paper. 

Of all Dealers. 


Really High-class 


ENLARGEMENTS 


AT 
MODERATE PRICES, 
From 2/6 to 27/6, 

Civing PERFECT SATISFACTION to 
your Customers and a HANDSOME 
PROFIT to yourself. 

Write for List J2 P. st Free. 

Mr. W. Jeffreys, of Broadway, writes :— 
‘Thanks for Enlargement which far exceeded 
my expectations. Have previously paid twice 


as much for work which cannot be compared 
with yours,’ 


H. HOLDEN, 


TRADE ENLARGER, 
10, LONDON STREET, PADDINGTON, London, W- 
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1 22, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 


Are now offering the following SPECIALITIES :— 


BACKGROUNDS—By Rough & Caldwell, New York. 


| ACCESSORIES — Dana Stairway, Elizabethan 
Windows, Motor Car, High-back Combination 
Chair (6 changes), Old Tree Log, Fluted Column, 
Seats, Balustrades, Waldorf Staircase. 


«SINGLE ROLLER” BACKGROUND HOLDER, . 


for 6 Gds:, style 1, £4 10s. Style No. 2, £7 10s. 

KRUGER PATENT STUDIO’ FLASHLIGHT, 
great success, £10 10s. No smoke. 

HOLMES’ INCANDESCENT STUDIO GAS 
LAMP FOR STAMPS AND MIDGETS, 
3 seconds exposure, £4 4s. Best value. 

HOLMES’ APPARATUS FOR STAMPS AND 
MIDGETS, complete outfits. Details: on 
application. 

XMAS MOUNTS-— Finest selection ever offered. Send 
for samples of the Ruskin series. 

PAPERS —Alliance P.O.P., Ruskin P.O.P., Southall 
C.C. Matt., Mancunia C.C, Glossy, unsurpassed 
quality and cheap prices. 

POSTCARDS—Our Alliance P.O.P. Postcards are 
the cheapest and finest quality on the market. 


I. AVERY & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


BACKGROUNDS 


AND 


sz PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO AND SHOP. 


PERFECTLY 
WHITE & OPAQUE 


LANTERN 


SCREEN CLOTH 4 


The above forms a LANTERN SCREEN 
one side, and a BACKGROUND 
the reverse side, 
Fitted up as per illustration shown \ above. 
SIZE, PRICE. 
10)/- 


6 feet x 6 feet he ase OD ah 
8 inmate ee eye Meee Mi (SY 


vy x & 
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STANDS 


&s 


ee 


Orne 


~ ANEW 
DEPARTURE. 


YPPOSDO OO SSOOOOOOOOOOOD 


N order to make the Cinemato- 
graph practicable for the 
Lanternist of moderate means, we 
have decided to Hire, or Loan, on 
reasonable terms, a large number 
of our Enormous Stock of Film 
Subjects, and, to further assist the 
Lanternist, we have adopted the 


“@imes” Gradual- 


Payment System, 


and are now supplying a First- 
class Chrono Bioscope Attachment, 
suitable for fitting to the baseboard, 
and converting any existing Lantern 
into a Cinematograph capable of 
giving absolutely the finest picture 
possible. 

The Machine is delivered (after 
the necessary enquiries have been 
made), and becomes the property 
of the customer on payment of the 
first instalment. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


L. GAUMONT & CO. 


22, 23, 25, and 27, Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Read, 
London, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address —Objecisti, London. 
Telephone—2430 Gerrard. 


= eS ees 
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The | 


Rotary, 


Page 


ROTOGRAPH” BROMIDE PAPER 


is sold at prices which neither need decreasing 
nor increasing, 


BEAR THIS 14 MIND. 


“ROTOCGRAPH” BROMIDE PAPER 


if is unequalled for either contact or enlarging 

i work, and is supplied in 7 grades, rough and 

i smooth, matt and gloss 

1 a Hotary 


i The Perfection of Photographic Productions 
SIMPLE CARBON WORK SIMPLIFIED. a. SZ 
An unreversed print with single transfer. 


“ROTARY” CARBON FILMS. 


Descriptive Handbook free. Please write for one. 


| 


Transfer before development. | None 

‘Temporary support. | of these 
Double Transfer. needed 
“Safe Edge.” | cece: 


“Rotograph” Negative Paper. 


30 per cent. to 50 per cent. cheaper than glass 12. | 
plates and safe to handle in any size. 


Try it for Large and Enlarged Negatives. New Union St 
— TWO SPEEDS — 


NORMAL A4nD RAPID. 


| London, E.G. 
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Facts that cannot be Ignored 


319, Queen’s Park Road, Brighton, Nov. 24th, 1904. 


DEAR SIRs, 
It is with great pleasure I inform you that the pictures which I 
1 st FACT entered in the recent Bovril Competition, were exposed on your 
B Meteor Plates, which I purchased from dealers be'ow. 


Yours faithfully, A. H. AVERY, 
WINNER OF HALF THE £-0 BOVRIL PRIZE. 
WINNER OF HAEP A £5 BOVRIL PRIZE. 
WINNER OF A £4: BOVRIL PRIZE. 


i 


106, High Street, Wealdstone, Nov. 28th, 1904. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I enclose you the two Winning Negatives I took for the Bovril 
Competition on your (Gem) Portrait Plates. I enclose original box 
and wrapper. I gave half-second exposures to each of these with 
fli ona rather misty day, and I was very much surprised to find they 
were so fully exposed, as I quite made up my mind they were very 


much under Yours faithfully, L. ALBON, 
erie eae WINNER OF TWO £: BOVRIL PRIZES. 


boo go ee 


A &1 Prize in this Competition was won by Mr. Hoppé, 12, 


3rd FACT Walpole Road, Strawberry Hill, Middlesex, the negative of his print 
ry 


being on a “Gem” Meteor Plate. 


‘And Amother Fact 


Regarding speed and quality. Research and Industry have made 
The Gem “Salon” Plate touch the highest point yet attained by any 


plate, irrespective of price. 
2S eee 


2nd FACT. 


1-plates, 1s.; j-plates, 2s. 3d.; whole plates, 4s. 3d. 
BUSINESS MEN AND AMATEURS PLEASE NOTE. 


I cRY ALSO 


GEM P.0.P. GASLIGHT AND BROMIDE PAPERS, 


WILLESDEN GREEN, 
LONDON, N.W. 


|The 


GEM DRY PLATE Co., Ltd., 
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PLATINOTYPE 
POSTCARDS. 


Supplied in 1/3 packets containing 8 sensitized Post Cards, 
with sufficient Developing Salts, and Acid for Clearing, and 
2 masks; postage extra. 


THE SIMPLEST PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS 


ONCE USED ALWAYS USED. 


age 


PLA TINOTYPE 


PORg ot Hi Oy 
HOVE. POR PRAELTURE, 
NO SMOKE. — NO DUST. — NO FUMES. 
BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT. Can be used in any room Night or Day. 


Improved Pattern, including Screen, Oxygen Cylinder, Regulator, &c. 
Price £15 15s. complete. 


THE PLATINOTYPE COMPANY, 
22, BLOOMSBURY SEREET, 
eas LONDON, W.C. 
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Aig 


The Best 
Professional 
Camera, 


i = 
mea 


THE ORIGINAL PATTERN, NOT AN IMITATION. 
Full Particulars on application. 


Oo. SICHEL & CO., 
Offices and Showrooms.—52, BUNHILL ROW, E.C, 


Telephone No. 1618 LONDON WALL 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ FRAMEWORK, LONDON," 


LONDON. 


i 


(6 | EKA SPECIALITIES | 86 


The Dark Room Completed. 


—_  __ 7#_ 
To enable Amateur and Professional Photographers to 
7}; test our celebrated “* GEKA” Productions, we will send at 
4 about half cost price, parcel postage extra, a sample case, 
( eontaining the following, with full instructions for use :— 


Heer es ae oz. Solution, Diophene Geka Developer 
a0 6 Geka Daylight Developer 

Hydrokinone Geka 

Pyrogallic Geka 
Carcinal Geka 
Uranium Intensifier 
Platinum Tening Bath 
Corophane Geka Developer 
Geka Intensifier 
Persulphate Reducer 
Combined Anti-hypo 
Gold Acid Toning and F.xing Bath 
Geka Acid Fixing Bath 
Geka Flashlight Powder 
” Vesta Flashlight Powder 
3 Four-second Flash Candles 
1 Tube Geka Amylin Mountant 
1, Encaustic Paste 
1 Sheet Touch Paper for Flash Powder 


Smaller Set, with Developers, Intensifies, etc. (15), assorted, 4S. 


0 C0 09 co CO. CO. C020. 0000 CO 


50-page Illustrated List of above Chemicals, penny stamp. 


mms A, E. STALEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS 


19, Thavies Inn, London, E.C. 


Retail from the following: 
Messrs. Houghtons Ltd.; J. Fallowfield; W. pede & Son: 


Barclay & Co.; May, Roberts, & Co. ; 


Edwards & Son; Hurman Ltd. enone 

Ltd. : Sanger & Co.; Evans, Sons, Lescher, 

& Webb. Ltd. : Burgoyne, Burbridge, & Co. ; 

Newbury’s ; London Stereoscopic Co., and 
trom all Stores and Dealers. 
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THE 


LUMIERE 


VIOLET LABEL 
FILM 


(EXTREME RAPIDITY) 
IS NEARLY... 


TWICE THE SPEED 


OF ANY OTHER FILM, AND.... 
IS AS SIMPLE TO MANIPULATE. 


THIS \S THE FILM 
FOR THE WINTER. 


LUMIERE 


CHROMOGENES 


ARE TONING BATHS FOR BROMIDE 
PAPERS OR LANTERN PLATES. 


PPrTTerrerrerverrererreererrerververerrerrerrervervec ere) 


They do not stain the high lights or act irregularly, 
and produce an infinite variety of artistic tones 
(blue, green, brown, sepia, red, etc.) 


THEY MAY BE USED ALSO AS NEGATIVE 
INTENSIFIERS. 


VOSHCOSSOSCOOSOCOSOO®D 


CHEAP, HANDY. RELIABLE. 


VWVVVVVVVVV VIVO 
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Lists Free on Application to— 


LUMIERE N.A. CO., Ltd., 


4, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Sole proprietors for Great Britain, the Colonies, India, 


and North America of the. celebrated Lumiére 
Products. 
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BEE BRITISH ed @OURNATL 


| Photographic Almanac 


Is now on Sale at all Photographic Dealers’ and Book- 
sellers’ throughout the world. 


Paper Cover ~~ ~+- Price 1{/- net. 
Cloth Bound ~ r—/ tcl oy) 1/6 99 


The Principal Contents include— 


An article entitled “The Present and Future Position of 
Photography,” by the Editor; numerous contributions on 
practical subjects by prominent photographers; an ‘“ Epitome 
of Progress during 1904,” giving a résumé of the latest 
important discoveries and advances ; Miscellaneous Information, 
many illustrations, and the completest collection of photographic 
formule and recipes ever gathered together in one volume. 
In its 600 pages of text matter will be found a mass of 
useful information for all photographers, professional and 


amateur. 


*." The Publishers beg to give notice that they are 
unable to execute further orders, as they have 
disposed of the entire Edition, consisting of 25,000 
copies, to the trade. 


London: 
HENRY GREENWOOD & Co,, Publishers, 24, Wellington Street, Strand. 
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Portrait DYNAR, HELIAR, 


F/6. F/4.5. 


Lenses. COLLINEAR LENSES, 


Series Il., F/5.4. Series Ill., F/6.8. 


! TELEPHOTOCRAPHIC LENSES IN 8 DIFFERENT SIZES. 
ad Send for Illustrated Price List. 


The “ Favourite,” Folding Camera 
with Focal Plane Shutter a Collinear 
12: 


ens. }-Plate .. .. + 4:0 B [deere sieve 
an Oldest-established “Lens” Manufacturers in the World. Econ” 
F, G. PHILLIPS, Sole Agent. 12, CHARTERHOUSE STREET, HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. to 
To be obtained of all high-class Opticians and Photographic Dealers. 1904. 


eontaining SILVER, GOLD, & PLATINUM, melted and purchased at their full Market Value by 


J., J. J., & T. G. BLUNDELL, 
199 (formerly 162), WARDOUR STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Four doors from Oxford Street. - 
NITRATE OF SILVER of Best Quality at the Full Reduction. CHLORIDE OF GOLD 
at Lowest Prices for Cash. Consignments attended te with dispateh. 


ANSCHUTZ 


FOLDING CAMERA. 


The most reliable of Focal Plane Cameras. 


ALL NECESSARY ADJUSTMENTS. 


LIGHT. COMPACT. 


New Form of Focal Plane 
Shutter, giving Instantaneous 
Exposures fron 1-10th to 
1-1000th second, Automatic 
Exposures from 3 to 5 seconds, 
and Time Exposures. 


Taken with the Goerz Double Anastigmat, Series 1B. 
THE GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ FOLDING CAMERA 
is, owing to the efficiency of its Shutter, and, when fitted with the Series 1B Goerz Double Anastigmat, the rapidity of its Lens, 
an Apparatus unequalled for Instantaneous Work during the Winter. 


“ssn G, P, GOERZ, 1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 


d 54, Cheapside, London, BE.C.: J. T. CHAPMAN, Albert 8q., Manchester ; 
, Glasgow ; WATSON & CO., 84, High St., Sheffield. 


Or a LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPY., Ltd., 106 and 108, Regent St., W., ani : 
NATHAN FALLOWFIELD, 146, Charing Cross Rd., W.C.; M'GHIE & CO., 75, St. Vincent St. 
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oD CS 


THE OLDEST AND MOST INFLUENTIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL IN THE WORLD. 
Ne ENE EE URL. 


British Journal of Photograph 


Telegraphic Address: Photometer, London. Established 1854. Telephone No. 2722 Gerrard. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE 2d. 


Charge for small PREPAID Advertisements of Four Lines 


Each Additional Line, Sixpence. 
(each Line containing about Seven words) of the following Classes ONLY. 


Professional Photographers Requiring Assistants... HOSE wishing to have their Advertisements 

Oper rs, &c., Wanting Situations _.. = al fai | “ , addressed to initial letter c/o BRITISH JOURNAL 

Photos Jivto. [zerniveEI tt) TaD ILA Ge Rial fe Office, may do so by remittir 6d, extra per insertion, 

Secon nal Photographic Apparatus for Sale : each advertisement, for receiving and forwarding 

Miscellsneouseieades oe : Per Insertion. replies ; but no charge is made if letters are called for. 
Net Prepaid Rate, 


LARGE ADVERTISEMENTS should reach the Publishing Offices not later than TUESDAYS, but SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 
can be received up to 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


SINGLE COLUMN TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS, at 4/- per inch prepaid. 


When dealing with strangers our Deposit System renders the transaction safe, and the fee is trifling compared with 
e the protection thus afforded. 
p)) ep osit. The purchase money must be deposited with HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., and 
all cheques, Money Orders, &c., are to be made payable to them. 
Acknowledgment is sent to both parties. 

The goods can then be sent on approval, and we hold deposit until hearing they have been received 
the amount deposited is forwarded to the seller, less One Shilling for out-of-pocket expenses. 

If goods are not approved we wait until hearing from sender as to their safe return before refunding the deposit, the usual fee of One 
Shilling being deducted. 

Goods to be sent direct to the prospective purchaser immediately upon receipt of our advice note, and all 
must be settled between the contracting parties. 


and found satisfactory, in which case 


disputes or questions arising 


SUBSCRIPTION, POST FREE 


(UNITED KINGDOM AND TUE CHANNEL ISLES): 


One Year, 10s. {0d. Half Year, 5s. 5d. Quarter Year, 2s. 9d. 


France, Belgium, United States, Canada, Australia, Africa, New Zealand, Newfoundland, ? 
Germany, Russia, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Egypt, India, China, Japan, &c. (One Year.) 3 13S. 


it may also be obtained from all Booksellers, Photographic Dealers, and Raiiway Bookstalls, price 2d. 


Fkenry Greenwood .& Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, Lsondon, 
Please send me The British Journal of Photography, for which il 


enclose , being the amount of Subscription and Postage for. 
payable in advance. 


Rame 
Address 


Date 
HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., 24, WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


— ( 
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S$ TRADES (continued), ived too Late for Classification ANDERSON 5 x 4 Hand Camera, 1904; Goerz lens, 
MISCELLA NEOU ( ) Rece: ve to ¢ ti : S six slides, changing box, and canvas case; Wat- 
im copying).—Good negatives irom RTIFICIAL Light for Portraiture Work.—‘ How to son’s g-plate enlarging lantern, 84in. condenser, oil; 
prompt returns.—Price list on Select a Light for the Studio.” Send for illus- 15 x 12 tield camera, square bellows, three slides, 
4, Manor Road, Stoke Newington, | trated circular, post free—Boardman’s, 10, Southwark tripod cases for each; 2 B. Dallmeyer Non-patent 
Bridge Road, London, S.B Leneaster i1 plate; 4-plate, no name.—a. Parker, 

2 143, The Mansions, High Street, Kensington. 


‘ANO (specialist i 
faded photos; 
"application to Zano, 
Yondon, N. 
Aa ; apid Grossar Enlarging - Lens, A LL-ROUND Assistant (24); good operator, print, 
INCH Optimus eost £6 5s. 5 brand new | £ ete.; good frame Cee Whitby street) DEVELOPING 
Aon: 23 1s—The City Sale and Exchange, 81, | Wisbech, _.________| PRINTING ’ 
idersgare Street, E.C. E\XPERIENCED Operator requires Situation in town, ’ 
=e: ‘! or country; allround hand; used to entire TONING, etc. 


D) x 19 PROFESSIONAL Studio Camera, brass charge ; salary mcederate.—‘ B.,”" 12, Aldebert Terrace, & Write for 
3 i tensi very dern :nove- | Indon, §.W. i 
) pound, triple extension, every modi > : Every class of AS New! (Price 
sent (no lens), Watson bellows studio shutter, behing ()PRORTUNEEY (of @ Lifetime for Beginners. —aiust Flotesraphic Ree a 
‘jens model, two repeating back slides, and extra 12 sell magnificent mahogany studio camera, stand, | Work at ) OF Cs 
x 10 curtain slide. fitted with carriers. The lot, com- | Ross Portrait Lens three double slides, silent shutter; | Lowest sizes and 


ete with first-class ebcuised mahogany Sue) pelt worth honestly £40. Accept £13. Offers—B. 17, 24, | Prices 
gtand, with tilting top, new condition, ae ato he | Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. cansiieat 
Oity Sale and Tachange, @1, Aldersgate Street, E.C. SyRINTER Sscis Situation) POLP), Plat; and. Bro: | with 
A ore oe, "i wateelle mide; good knowledge of operating and en- Good 

9 x 1¢ STUDIO, by Middlemiss, of Bradforc 3 |larging; moderate salary.—Hatton, Dalkeith House, | Work Qe o 
12 mod2:a design, extra long extension, for copy- | New York Terrace, Henley-on-Thames 
x front, swing back, and side swing, actuated | = : - - 
md pinion, double repeating back, with pa Studio wanted; also ac 


Particulars of 


FREE ENLARGEMENT 


R. CUTHBERT, 


Westgate, H uddersfi eld. 


Res risin = 
ea ories, etc. 


eagle Ue - i 
ier splendid condition; cost £12 12s, - Only Also a good Canyesser ; good salary and commis- se Arede sermsiuponirecelpviot 

£7 53-The City Sale and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate fate. aa a particulars, Sydenham & oe Glass Negatives should be packed in » 
Street, B.0 HOEY BAaSy 3 g box and address written on @ loose label. 


RE site ace RE lias Bo hater ec 
BRIN’ s o-zt YG EN. 


For Limelight, Medical, Metallurgical, and other purposes. 


OXYGEN of guaranteed purity supplied in Cylinders of the best British manufacture, aud complying 
with all the established Trade and Railway Regulations. 


T= Public are respectfully informed that all Cylinders which are filled by the undermentioned Companies (whether their 
own or their Customers’) are labelled with their Trade Mark. This label guarantees the purity of the Gas, and is a 
farther guarantee that the Cylinder has been tested and proved sound in every respect by the Company which has filled it. Customers are 
requested to see that the Cylinders supplied to them bear this label, which is also stamped with the date on which the Cylinder was filled. 
The Works of the Companies are open during business hours to Customers, who are at liberty to inspect the process of manufacturing 
gen, and to witness their own Cylinders being tested and filled. 
Price Lists of Gases, Cylinders, and all Accessories can be obtained from the Company’s accredited Agents, or will be sent post free on 
application. 


BRIN’S OXYGEN COMPANY, Limited. Offices & Works—Elverton St., WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Addresses— MANCHESTER OXYGEN COMPANY, Limited, Great Marlborough Street, MANCHESTER. 
BIRMINGHAM OXYGEN COMPANY, Limited, Saltley Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


ES 


AND HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 


WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY . 
In DULL WEATHER RQSS’ LARGE APERTURE LENSES. 


Ross-GoERZ 
DOUBLE 
ANASTIGMAT 
\ LENSES. 


Ross-ZEISS 
“PLANAR,” “UNAR,” 
“TESSAR,” and 
ft PROTAR,’ LENSES. 


NEW PATENT 
“HOMOCENTRIC” 
LENSES. 


~~ 


SO Oe ey 


iN 


Nisa - PRICE LISTS FREE. cas 7 
Sea ener Vena ROSS’ FOCAL PLANE, TWIN LENS 

THE NEW PALMOS CAMERAS ROSS pee and other CAMERAS 
9 


fitted i 
ROSS’ “HOMOCENTRIC” LENSES, FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT 
or. with * 111, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. of Professional and 
SSS aS OI Oe (ACH LIC pen rah cant (eaenniapian. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, PAPERS, 


Sole Agents for LATEST INTRODUCTIONS. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning’s COAL TAR PRODUCTS for Photographic Purposes. Send for Price List. 
“© ORTHOCHROM T.”__4 Gute sonsitiecety ata Ge inane highisensitiyengss for GREEN, YELLOW, 
G PINAKOL P.”__2apid Developing Solution, containing neither caustics nor 
carbonated alkalies, 


“ PINAKOL SALT WN.??__Replaces the Alkali used with organic 


developers. 


PLATES, &c. 


**AXE” BRAND 
SPECIALITIES. 
 FLASHAXE race, Alltises 


és GOLDAXE. 39___ Neutral Be Bard and 


Fixit 


HAUFF S DEVELOPERS. 


METOL, AMIDOL, ORTOL, 


“SSENSAXE.”—Sennitizer eae ee Leather, 
eSENSSAE 
se 9 Backing iT ” ea highly concemtrated 
SOLARAXE.”—Becking URANAXE.” —4yrtium Tutensigen 


“BxXxXE» BRAND 
P.O.P. & BROMIDE PAPERS. says 


Send for full Particulars and Price Lists. 
CO 


Peegrams pst, convoy”... FILE ADQUARTERS. 1050 Avenue? "6690 Contral. 


WATSON’S CELEBRATED PROFESSIONAL APPARATUS. 


sea fe F Watson’s ‘HOLOSTIGMAT’ 
Watson’s “PREMIER” Camera. | °°. vertible lena FS 


| Sa When ated with Repeating Back this Camera meets EVERY 


REQUIREMENT for Studio or Outdoor Work The best all-round Lens a Professional 
THE PRE M I E R Workmanship throughout ean buy. It works ata large aperture 
2 Guaranteed. and has immense covering powere 
SS - UNEQUALLED 
PRICHS, including 3 Double Slides. For Portraits in the Studio, 
6kx 43 . £912 0 Fo: 
Six 6h . 12 ° Fo. ng Focus Work, 
10 x 8 14.00 Fo ide Angle Work, 
12 x10 1612 6 men Copying. 
15 x12 2100 


Additional cost of a Repeating Holder 
for taking 2 or more pictures on 1 plate. 


foXo) 


000 


VERY LONG FOCUS. 
REVERSING BACK. 
DOUBLE SWING. 

BEST LEATHER BELLOWS. 


Write for Particulars (Department I.), SIR WM. de W. ABNEY, writes as follows :— 


T N N Opticians to “18 Oct., 1903. 
W. WA So 3 H.M. Government, “It Is a splendid Lens, and gives definition 


“with the single ienses such as I did -not 


$48, High Holborn, LONDON. EDINBURGH: 16, Forrest Road. i iveryiherior Concise 


MATTHEWS, PRICE & CO., Central Mills, Gough Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London, 
. 18, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, LONDON, W.C. 


Bullion and Assay Dept. .. 
Branch Depot ... oun «. 49, New Bailey Street, Albert Bridge, MANCHESTER. 
TO DRY PLATE MANUFACTURERS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS.—Full value given for al} 
Residues containing Gold and Silver. All parcels received prepared and purchased at full market 
value. Prompt attention. Special furnace for reducing liquid residues. Immediate Cash Settle- 
B ments. And Manufacturers of Pure Nitrate of Silver. 
London Telephone Nos. :—1665 Holborn. Bullion Offices: 3543 Gerrard. Manchester 3747. 


3\ CADETTS NEALL I” 
' \ @SHTEAD 
BURREYa 


PRAND, IN THE County oF LONDON.—December 30, 1904. 
Great Queen Street, in the same County. 


HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., PUBLISHERS, 24, WELLINGTON STREE 


Printed by LOVE & "MALCOMSON, Limited, 74- 
89 929797 


